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Boston Thursday 5 January 1893 


SCROOBY MANOR-HOUSE. 


GREAT 
and [be] longing to the Archbishop of York: 


manor-place standinge withyn a mote 


builded yn [in] to [two] courtes, whereof the first 
is very ample, and all builded of tymbre, saving the 
front of the haule, that is of bricke, to. the wych as- 
cenditur per gradus lapidis [ascent is made by steps 
of stone]. The ynner courte building, as far as IL 
marked, was of tymbre building; and was not in 
compace past the 4 [quarter] parte of the utter 


[outer] courte.—Leland, 1541. 


HE present farmhouse is surely in part ancient 
enough to maintain its claim to have formed 

a portion of the original structure. Aside from the 
huge round arch, now filled up with later masonry, 
and a remarkable niche in one of the walls, inex- 
plicable upon any theory which would connect it 
with the present uses of the building, two rooms, 
those nearest the bow-window, are very remarkable 
for the thickness of their walls, the castellated look 
of their windows, and their general aspect of having 


seen better days.—H. M. Deater, 1867. 
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BOOKED FOR LOTORY. 


So 


For every household that is enjoying the 
convenience of 
are a score who are strangers to such luxury. 


a Secretary Bookcase there 


The man who is unenlightened can be as com- 
placent as an elm tree, but let him ence awake 
to a sense of his deprivation and he will pur- 
chase within a week. 

It is certainly one of the most satisfying and 
enjoyable pieces of furniture ever created. 
There are half a hundred styles from which to 
malse your choice, and you should see them 
hefore deciding. We carry every pattern. 
Here is a popular design. It has a cabinet 
top, with five shelves and a mirror. Below 
the desk there is a double compartment closet 
The. desk itself has 2 
drawers, a wide shelf, 3 vertical filing racks, a 
ledger rack, 5 pigeon holes and a square 
chamber for desk stationery. 

The 3 locked Cabinets contain 13 adjustable 


shelves and accommodate 200 volumes. 


Paine’s Furniture Co 


48 CANAL ST. | South Side 


PENTECGOST’S 
Bible Studies 


NATIONAL | 1402 


N INTERNATIONAL 
ABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR. 

One could hardly consult a better volume for prac- 
tical suggestions — Watchman. 

12mo. 450 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 
All Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES, & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. 


5000 BUOK AGENT'S WANTED FUK 


DARKNESS &DAYLIGHT 


or PLIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ Jn His Name" in the great under-world of New 
ork. By Mrs. HELEN OAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest seling book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (7 We Give Credit. Extra Terms 
ae ae ae Ce mINGTOS v% , Coe Eo ford to 
art ‘ord pont. 
Aisa 5.000 Late Ag UTe 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 


New, Choice, splendidly Mlustrated Monthly for the Family. 
Brimiull of good things for all,— a $4 magazine for &2.5 
The Brightest, Purest, Best, and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
Lwermore, Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis EB. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 

y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


and outside drawer. 


The Handbook. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 
for 1893 is the sixth an- 
nual issue of this little 


Manual and is now ready. 
THE HANDBOOK was 


wsed more generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 
is increasingly popular. 
Its prayer meeting topics 
for the midweek gather- 
ing of the church unite 
frounsnad all over the country in a common 
theme for prayer and meditation. The in- 
spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 
pose is more widely felt as the topics are 
each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Week of Pruy er Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministe s’ Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P.S. C. BE. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General ey deg Statistics. 

S, S020: Ye P. C. E. Statistics. 

Our Seven ae Societies. 

Congregational Clubs. 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1893. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationulism, etc. 

Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 60 pages. 
The price is 4 cents per copy, or (less than 


cost), 
I@- 100 Copies, $1.00. 
[f to be sent ae mail or express pr epaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 


75 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & CoO., 
Proprietors of the Congregationalist, 


No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A 
Binder 


For THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Ready January 1st. 


Furnished in two sizes. 
Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either srze, 75 cents. 
Order the Binder when renewing your sub- 
scription. 


To any old subscriber who sends his own 
renewal and one new subscription with $6.00 we 
will send two of the Binders, carriage prepaid. 


W. L. Greene & Co., Boston. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


KOREA FROM ITS CAPITAL. 


With a chapter on Missions 


GEORGE W.. GILMORE, A. M.- 
12mo, 328 Pages, 25 illustrations, price $1.25. 


BY REV. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO.. 


13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


McCOLLOM INSTITUTE, “og. ver» 


The Principal, a college graduate, 20 years a ice School 
rincipal, living i in a beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
rom oston, will take into his family six boys and will 

personally prepare them for college or business. Boys 

received at any time. JOHN B. WELCH, A. M., Principal. 


91,000 in Gold. 


awe 
to all who are willing to 


Offer serve as our church club 


agents and to all our subscribers who will do 
a little work in behalf of the paper, in the 
direction of organizing clubs of new sub- 


scrivers, 


Ist. $1,000 in Six Special Premiums, 
2d. A Commission for each new name. 


—— 


Ist—Premiums.—$1,000. 


For the largest number of new subscribers 
obtained before 15 March, 98, $500.09 
For the second largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March, . $200.06 
For the third largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March, $100.00 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


(To encourage effort in communities where are 
the smaller Congregational churches we offer three 
special premiums for the largest number of new 
subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, im pro- 
portion to church membership, as given in the 
Year-Book of 1892.) 


d. One premium for churches of 100 to 200 
Mom DOS: .....<+ 2s a(ctoalse es een $100.00 
e. One premium for churches of 50 to 100 mem- 
11) 5 REE C Os Ercn oa soo 4 $75.00 
f. One premium for churches of 25 to 50 mem- 
DOES fee stelsisceiineitee Res er ry sri $25.00 


(Note club rates 
below.) 


2d—Commiissions. 


1. Subscriptions may be taken at our lowest club 
rate of $2.00, provided not Jess than three new 
names are sent us or two new names and the 
renewal of the sender. There is no commis- 
sion on a club of three names. 

2. If four or more new names are secured a commis- 
sion of 50 cents will beallowed on each. In this 
ease send us $1.50 for each new subscription, 
retaining commission. As above stated this 
offer is good only until 15 March, 1893. 


Conditions. 


1. Each new name sent us mustrepresent a bone fide 
new subscriber, not a transfer from anadc ress 
already on our list and not a gift. 

2. Competitors for the first three premiums need 
not confine their work to a single locality but a 
club of not less than three new subscribers 
must be sent from each post office in the list, 
which list must represent the efforts of a single 
individual or organization (as a church, la«lies’ 
society, Sunday school, local Y. P. S.C. E., ete.). 

3. Premiums d. e. f. apply to lists of new subscribers 
from a single church community (usually one 
post office). 

4. Cominissions are solely for the benefit of the per- 
son organizing the club. Full club rate must 
invariably be collected from the subscriber. 


Renewals. 
We appoint no agents to solicit renewals and pay no 
commission therefor, but old subscribers can avail 
themselves of the reduced rates as provided in our 
club terms. 


New Subscriptions ; 
Received after 1 Nov., 1892, will date from 1 Jan., 
1893, the paper being sent for the rest of 1892 free of 
charge. 


Sample Copies and Circulars 
Will be sent when requested, either to individual 
addresses or in bulk, to be distributed as the person 
ordering them may think wise. 


NOTE. These offers are made only to our subscribers 
and to church club agents, not to periodical agencies 
and newspaper dealers. 


TERMS: 
SUBSORIPTION PRICE $3.00, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE, 
CLUB RATES. 

TWO, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, $5.00; 
THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, $6.00; 
FIVE, including at least THREE NEW subscribers, 
$10.00; FIVE, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
$12.50; TEN, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, 
$20.00. 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, W. L. GREENE & C0.,, 
} Proprietors, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Departments 


Now Ready 


and 


Attractive 
Form 
with many 


New 


The Congregationalist © 


The Weekly Review 


Into which has been incorporated the Weekly Bulletin of Newspaper and 
Periodical Literature. ‘ a fe 


The Review catalogues weekly, under 30 different sub- 
jects, 1200 of the best articles appearing in. periodicals ; 
it offers a most unique means of supplying these articles at 
a trifling cost; it catalogues all important new books, 
| Classified as periodical articles are; it publishes critical 
book reviews; it gives, under PRESS AND OPINION, a re- 
| view of, and extracts from, what prominent writers are say- 
| ing everywhere on ALL SUBJECTS ; it quotes at length, under 
| THE FOCUS, the various editorials on the ONE MOST IM- 
| PORTANT topic of the week; it has many LITERARY NOTES 
and interesting departments of Art, Musie and the Drama. 


At once COMPLETE, RELIABLE and IN- 
| TERESTING, it is the ONLY REAL REVIEW 
PUBLISHED —indispensable to every one 
| to keep well abreast of the times—toe every cultivated 


obliged 


| . 
| person—to every one seeking culture. 


Annual Subscription, $2.50. 


J. MORRISON-FULLER, Publisher, 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wes ASK your Newsdealer to send you isste No. 76---price 10 cents, 


The FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, the lead- 
ing and best weekly Farm and Family paper in the 
United States, is giving free to each yearly sub- 
scriber his choice of either 20 full-size packets of 


the best Garden and Flower Seeds, or a valuable 
book of 200 pages, viz.: “THE NEW HYGIENE,” 


-ESTERBROOK?E#S 


which gives a sure, simple, drugless home treat- 
ment for all diseases by the successful method dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. A. Wilford Hall and 
others, with much valuable additional information 
for restoring, maintaining and promoting health 
and longevity. Send for free sample copy, list of 
seeds and circular describing the book. 

100 VALUABLE PRIZES given for practical hints 
and experiences, for the Farm, Garden and House- 
hold. Write for list. 

The FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN is chock- 
full of bright and useful things for all in rural life. 
It gives the cream, in readable style--20 to 24 
pages each week, two pages condensed Market 
Tables and Reviews. Get your reading matter from 
the WORLD’S FAIR City. 

We will send it on trial 2 months, 8 numbers, in- 
cluding a splendid Holiday number, for 10c. Try it. 


The FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, Chicago. 


26JOHNST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


Pilgrim 
Records. 1893 


ee 


For Sunday School. 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record, 
Library Record. . 
Library Card. 

Pilgrim Wallet. 


(For class collections.) 


Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 
For Church. 


Church Register and Rec- 
ord. (4 sizes.) 
Letters of Dismission. 
(Blanks.) 
Envelopes for 
Weekly Offering. 


The above records for Sunday School and Church 
officials have stood the test of practical use ana 
are pronounced the simplest and best. Send for 
Price List and Order Blanks. 

, PUBLISHED BY 
Cong’! S. S. and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


TEN PASTELS iN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems >f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite style; price, $1.25 DAMM’S 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 
grade of difficulty; price, 75cts. GARNERED 
GEMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75 cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; pac 25cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J.R. Murray. A 
new book for the ‘little ones”? of the Sunday- 
School; price, 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LiF E—By T.M. 
Pattison, A sacred Cantata for adults, by a well- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, socts. % 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Mwsi- 
cal Visitor’ for choirs. 4 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. e 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


» 
THE JOHN CHURCH CQ., Cincinnati, 0. 


OHICAED, | », NEW YORK, 
200 Wr Sate: = ‘ 76th Street. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 6 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BOOK USED 3Y MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS, Per 


: 100 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - 860 

ss 8 Gy Smalltype, - - - 45 

No.5 or No. G, either, - - - - = - s : = 30 
No. 6, Y. P. S. C. E. Edition, - - -_- - = E 

Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - 35 


~ THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


New York and Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


Cincinnatiand New York. 


Do youneeda Piano? 


If so, don’t fail to cxamine 


The GORDON Upright 


Tone unexcelled. Third or Echo Pedal. 


If your deaier cannot supply you, send for catalogue, 


HAMILTON S$. GORDON, NEW YORK, 


FACTORY: WAREROOMS. 
37-45 Ninth Ave. 13 East 14th Street, 
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£1,000,000.: 


The Bank of England once issued two e 
notes of a million pounds each. ‘Two rich @ 
Englishmen— brothers—fell into a dispute $ 
as to what @ 
would be- é 
come of an g 
honest stran- 
ger turned 3 
adrift in Lon~ & 
don with no 
money _ but g 
one of these s 
million-pound 
bank-notes, é 
and no way 
to account @ 
for his being @ 
in possession & 
of it. és 
“Brother A @ 
said he would 
starve, to 
death; Brother B said he wouldn't. Brother 
A said he could n’t offer it at a bank or any- 
where else, because ke would be arrested 
on the spot. So they went on disputing 
till Brother B said he would bet twenty 
thousand pounds that the man would live 
thirty days, avy way, on that million, and @ 
keep out of jail, too. Brother A took 
him up. Brother B went down to the bank 
and bought the note. Then they sat at the 
window a whole day watching for the right 
man to give it to.” 

How they found the man—a young Amer- 
ican—and his adventures with the note, are 
fully related in the story 


“The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,” 


BY 
MARK TWAIN. 
One of the great humorist’s best 
inventions,— complete in the 


| JAN'Y CENTURY 


This number of THE CENTURY MAGA- 
© ZINE contains a most interesting array of 
% illustrated articles,—‘‘ The Great Wall of 
@ China,” ‘‘The Kindergarten Movement,” 
® ‘Personal Studies of Indian Life,’ ‘‘The 
% Story of  Millet’s Early Life’’ (by his 
G younger brother), etc.; ‘‘ Whittier,’ by 
® Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; the beginning of 
% 2 unique study of municipal reform told as 
@ astory, ‘‘ The Cosmopolis City Club,” etc. 
» Ready on every news-stand, Saturday, De- 
cember 31st, price 35 cents, $4.00 a year. 


MARK TWAIN. 


$ 
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On and after December 3ist. 
mS In order that new readers may 
e FREE get first chapters of Mrs. Bur= 
eh ton Harrison’s famous society 
» novel, ‘‘ Sweet Beils Out of Tune,’’ and of 
@ ‘‘Benefits Forgot’’ and other serial fea- 
® tures, we will give the NOVEMBER AND 
$ DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE (the first 
of the new volume) to all new subscribers 
g beginning with January, 1893, who ask for 
these numbers on subscribing. This ap= 
plies only to NEW subscribers who begin 
on or after the issue of the January num= 
ber. Remit the price, $4.00, to the pub= 
lishers, or subscribe through dealers who 
6 are authorized to take subscriptions on 
these terms, advising the publishers, who 
will forward the numbers. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th St., New York. 
GBLVESESVEVSBLTDGVIWESOVSS 
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DADDLISS 


NOW READY 


Professor Briggs 


Defence 


Before the Presbytery of New 
York: Dee viraktra. tssanc. 
19, 1892. 8vo, paper, 50C., 
net. . 


PLING. 


y) 


This pamphlet coniains the complete and de- 
tailed reply of Professor Briggs to the Prosecut- 
ing Committee of the Presbytery of New York. 
As he has, in some eases, been misquoted and 
misunderstood, a reading of the defence itself is 
essential. ; 
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S CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
38 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, 


Tit FISK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK 


.Agency Manual free. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
( Formers ot Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts.. New York, 


AGENOIES 
Cal. 100 | 
al. -page 

ar 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 

The 
Genuine 2 0 
Illustrated e 
Unabridged 
Encyclopedia 

c) 6 
Britannica. 
Doubtless the most surpris- 
ing, and perhaps the most 
important literary announce- 
ment ever made to American 
book-buyers. The full set is 

now ready for delivery. 

)The type used in this edition is shown 
by these lines; the paper is of fair quality, 
the printing good and the binding excel- 
lent; satisfaction, every way, 1s guaran- 
teed, or money will be refunded. 

It is a fac-simile reprint of 
the last (9th) English edition, 
over 20,500 pages including 
many thousand illustrations 
and 200 maps. 

The 24 volumes are strongly bound in 12 volumes, 
cloth; price of the set, $20.00, The same bound 
in half Russia, $24.80. Index volume, if wanted, 
extra, cloth, $1.00, half Russia, $1.40. 

Specimen volume. cloth, $1.60, pre-paid; half 
Russia, $2.00; money refunded if promptly re- 
turned. Size of volumes, 834 by 10 inches, by 344 
inches thick; weight, about six pounds each. 

Further particulars, with 
specimen pages, sent free on 
request; better order a speci- 
men volume (terms above) 
which is sure to be satisfac- 
tory; NOT sold by dealers or 
agents; order direct. . 
AR. Book supplied ; the 

Britannica at one-sixth its 


former price is a fair illustra- 
tion of what we are doing for 
book-buyers all along the line; 
128-page Catalogue sent for a 


two-cent stamp. 7" paper” 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


57 Rose Street, New York. 


THE BUTLER BIBLE-WORK 
To MINISTERS Now 


At Low Price, by Small and Hasy Payments 


For particulars address 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK COMPANY, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books. 


A New Book by Dr. Kellogg. 


The Genesis and Growth of 
Religion. 

Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
By the Rev. 8. H. Kellogg, D. D., Toronto, 
Canada, author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia and 
the Light of the World,” ‘A Grammar of 
the Hindi Language and Dialects,’’ ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Dr. Kellogg’s book is popular in its treatment of 
the subject discussed; it is clear in its. statements, and 
is heartily commended.’’— Christian at Work. 


A New Book by Dr. Ibu Bose, 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 


The Soteriology of the New 


Testament. 


By Wm. Porcuer DuBosz, M.A., 8.7. D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
the South. 12mo, $1.50. 


“.,. The Church owes a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. 
DuBose for bringing out into clear light the New Testa- 
ment meaning of the word [salvation]. Its devout spir- 
itual tone and earnestness will lead many readers to more 
honest and rea] thoughts of the meaning of salvation, 
whilst its original and fresh treatment of certain aspects 
of great theological mysteries will stimulate thought. 
The style and expression also are alike admirable.”’— 
Churchman, 


Now Ready. A New Work by Canon 
Bernard. 12mo, %1.50. 


The Central Teaching of 
Christ. 


Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, 
Chapters XIII. to XVII., inclusive. By 
T. D. Brrnarp, Canon of Wells. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


Survivals in Christianity. 


Special Lectures delivered before the Theolog- 
ical School] at Cambridge, Mass., in 1892, By 
the Rev. C. J. Wood. 12mo. In the Press. 


A New Book by Dr. Maclaren. 


Paul’s Prayers 
Sarr RSE ES fiAnd Other Sermons. }ia@ Pt 
By Avpxanper Maciaren, D.D., author of 
“The Unehanging/Christ,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


__RevelationZandjthe Bible. 


| An Attempt at Reconstruction. By ROBERT 


F. Horton, M. A., author of ‘ Inspiration 
and the Bible.” 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Just Ready. Large 12mo, cloth, #2.60 net. 


A Review of the Systems of 
Ethics. 


Founded on the Theory of Evolution, By 
C. M. Winuiams. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.60, 


A New Work by Rev. Professor H. E. Ryle. 


The Canon of the Old 


Testament. 


An Essay on the Growth and Formation of 
the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By H. E. 
Ryuez, M. A., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 12mo, $1.75. . 
“Tt is a notable day when English Biblical scholar- 

ship produces a book of this kind. It is right to add 

that, while it is within the reach of the ordinary man, it 
is equipped with scholarly apparatus, which will satisf 
the demands of our ablest scholars.”—Sunday- Herald, 

Boston. “s : 


MACMILLAN & CO. Publishers, 


New York. 


al 


- country. 
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“THE LITTLE MANUAL SEEMS 
TO INCREASE ITS PRACTICAL 
VALUE EACH YEAR. IT IS MAR- 
VELOUS THE AMOUNT OF IN- 
FORMATION IT PACKS INTO A 
SMALL SPACE.” This is but one 
among numerous similar tesli- 
monials fronu all sections of 
thecountry. The HANDBOOK 
contains a list of Daily Bible 
Readings and topics for the 
weekly prayer meeting and is 
i d indispensable to one who wishes 

[eee eee eee to keep himself informed con- 
cerning our seven societies, Congregational and other 
religious statistics, Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor topics, and various other matters com- 
pactly arranged inthis little pamphlet of fifty-three 
pages. - 
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Two months remain in which to work for the 
large special premium which we offer for lists of 
new subscribers ($1,000). No one need hesitate to 
begin now. Energetic effort can easily bring a can- 
vasser into successful conpetition with those who 
started earlier. See page 2. Our church club rates 
make it very easy to get new subscribers and we pay 
a@ commission to agents in addition to the special 
premiums. 

a 

Two TyPicAL LETTERS.—The demands for free 
copies of our paper from needy workers on the 
frontier are so great this year that we feel justified 
in printing two of the many letters received, which 
carry their own suggestion: 


, CAL., Dec. 21. 

My Good Congregationalist: Ihave been so pees 
as to be on your home missionary list, and I am most 
grateful. I wish I could send you a subscription for the 
coming year, but my salary barely, very barely, suffices 
for absolute needs. I hesitate to ask for a continuance 
of the favor for another year because I feel that having 
had the gift of so valuable a paper thus long T should 
be—as I am—willing and glad that another missionary 
should have it now. But if the home missionary fund 
is sufficient to supply all the applicants I shall be most 
grateful to be one of them. 1h 


oe , 1o., Dec. 13. 
I thank you and those kind friends who 
ally toward furnishing us with the paperinthis Western 
Iam sure we could not pay for it. I am not 
able to take charge of a church at my advanced age, 
although I preach a good many sermons in a year and 


attend a good many funerals. I have been able to get 
along, though we have to live carefully and be economi- 
eal in our expenditures. Again thanking you for all 
past favors, and hoping you will be able to continue the 


paper. Ae 


ive so liber-- 


HROUGH the gateway of the Lord’s 

Day we have passed into the scenes 

and experiences of the new year. 
Hallowed thus at the very outset, it ought 
to be for all of us more truly a year of our 
Lord, one of deepening Christian experience 
and of larger, happier service. Let the im- 
pressions and suggestions of the initial day 
of 1893 color the thought and work of all 
the 364 that follow; so upon the daily path- 
way and the commonplace duty will be 
shed the light of heaven. 


In this issue we begin a series of histor- 
ical and descriptive sketches, by one of the 
editors of this journal, embodying the prin- 
cipal facts in the career of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It is hoped that they may prove 
interesting and helpful to the members of 
the Scrooby Clubs which are being formed 
here and there for the study of Congrega- 
tional history and polity, and therefore they 
are to be entitled Scrooby Club Sketches. 
Most of the facts which they necessarily 
must contain are public property already, 
but it is believed that they may be stated 
afresh so as to form a pleasant and instruct- 
ive narrative, and so as to enlighten any 
who may be unaware just how the several 
periods in the history oi the Pilgrim move- 
ment are related to one another. They are 
intended to appear regularly, and, as an 
appropriate accompaniment to the opening 
of the series, we have reproduced on our 
first page this week a photograph of the 
farmhouse at Scrooby which marks the 
site of, and probably in part is identical 
with, the Manor-house which the Pilgrims 
knew, and where they formed their plans. 
We shall also give to our readers during 


the next year a number of portraits of past - 


and present leaders in the denomination. 


The laying of the corner stone of the 
Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine in 
upper New York City, Dec. 27, was an event 
of more than local or churchly significance. 
When completed the noble edifice will stand 
as the great symbol of Protestantism in 
the nation’s metropolis. The chief justice 
of the nation participated in the elaborate 
ritual. Eight bishops and many priests lent 
their presence and distinguished laymen 
collected the offertory. Bishop Potter’s 
words were generous and bold. He says it 
is to be a people’s church in which no re- 
served rights shall be bought, hired or held 
on any pretext whatever. It is to have 
seven chapels where, in seven different 
languages, as many nationalities may hear 
the gospel preached each Sunday. It is to 
be the center of a great educational work 
and the fountain from which philanthropic 
and reformatory streams shall issue. Five 
years hence it is hoped that the choir, cost- 
ing $1,000,000 and seating 2,000 people, will 
be completed and the work will begin. As 
descendants of the Puritans we welcome a 
project that contemplates such an addition 
to the religious and esthetic, enrichment 
of metropolitan life. 


The Christian Mirror of Portland, Me., 
has been discussing at length the doctrinal 


statements of one of the five young men 
ordained at Farmington, Sept. 27, and print- 
ing communications from Dr. J. G. Merrill, 
moderator of the ordaining council, and 
others. The creed referred to was printed in 
the Christian Union and has been widely dis- 
cussed. At the time we refrained from any 
extended comment on the matter in defer- 
ence to the unanimous vote of the council, 
on which were brethren widely known who 
have the confidence of the churches. It is 
often neither wise nor just to judge of the 
fitness of candidates for ordination by their 
written statements only or to pronounce 
judgment on councils ordaining them. It 
is to be supposed, when a creed is unsatis- 
factory and the council unanimously pro- 
ceeds to ordain, that it is influenced by rea- 
sons satisfactory in themselves which have 
not been made public. We suppose this to 
have been the case at Farmington. But we 
frankly say that if the creed referred to is 
all that was presented, in our opinion it 
does not embody the faith of Congregational 
churches, and we cannot sustain the action 
of the council in accepting it as sufficient 
evidence of the fitness of a candidate for 
the Congregational ministry. If something 
more satisfactory than this creed was pre- 
sented to the council an injustice has been 
done to the candidates, the council and the 
churches in omitting its publication. 


The Independent of last week says: 


All the secretaries and members of the Pru- 
dential Committee deny, each for himself, hav- 
ing given the editors of the Congregationalist, 
or any of them, any of the materials which 
they bave used in attacks upon the American 
Board or having been consulted by them con- 
cerning the matter. 


In answer we regret to be obliged to repeat 
the statement in our issue of Dec. 22: 


The persons who have given the Independent 
this information have given it false informa- 
tion. No article concerning the board has 
been published in our columns until the facts 
of which it has treated have first been verified 
by conference with members of the adminis- 
tration of the board. 


We are authorized by Secretaries N. G. 
Clark, E. E. Strong and C. C. Creegan, who 
have read this paragraph in manuscript, to 
say that the editor of the Congregationalist 
has repeatedly visited the rooms of the 


board to inquire concerning materials used 


in the editorials which the Independent is 
pleased to characterize as ‘‘ attacks on the 
board.’’ These questions he had the right 
to ask as a corporate member of the board 
and they have always been courteously an- 
swered. Rey. Dr. Strong, editorial secretary 
and clerk of the Prudential Committee, in 
particular mentions two instances, a few 
months since, in one of which he permitted 
the editor of the Congregationalist to consult 
the record books of the committee concern- 
ing its rules of procedure and in the other 
letter press copies of correspondence con- 
cerning supplementary questions addressed 
to candidates. The same editor has also 
had interviews at different times with vari- 
ous members of the Prudential_Committee 
concerning matters treated in the editorials 
above referred to. He is confident that 
these members, whose names it is not neces- 
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sary to give at this moment, will not deny 
these statements. We, therefore, turn to the 
Independent withits own remark: ‘‘ Perhaps 
our contemporary will explain or withdraw 
its statement.” Indeed, we are confident 
that the Independent will frankly acknowl- 
edge the injustice done to itself and to us 
by its unfortunate misstatements. 


It cannot but be a cause for.regret to all 
true friends of missions when criticisms by 
members of the board of the policy of the 
Prudential Committee or of rules adopted 
by the board are called ‘‘attacks on the 
board.”? Such a reply to criticisms contains 
no argunient and aids no effort for agree- 
ment but is simply a confession of irritabil- 
ity and weakness. The editors of this pa- 
per, like their predecessors since its begin- 
ning, have had the interests of the board 
deeply at heart. We have in this work 
precious investments of prayer and gifts and 
personal friendships with its officers and 
missionaries. We hold ourselves united to 
it in loving obedience to the Master’s com- 
mand to preach the gospel to the whole 
creation. We earnestly desire that its work 
may be administered in such a liberal, just 
and wise policy as shall attract the largest 
number of consecrated men and women into 
its service, unite its missionaries in loving co- 
operation with it and foster the noblest and 
holiest enthusiasm for it in all our churches. 
No pleas from those who with such aims 
ask for changes in the policy of the commit- 
tee will be called by its friends “‘ attacks on 
the board.”’ 


Another stage in the long trial of Profes- 
sor Briggs has been passed by his acquittal 
last Friday on all the six charges which 
have been preferred against him in the 
New York Presbytery. On the first charge, 
that Dr. Briggs teaches that the reason 
is a source of divfne authority, the vote 
was sixty to sustain the charge, sixty- 
eiuht against; that the church is a source 
ot divine authority, fifty-five to seventy- 
on»; that the Scriptures contain errors 
of history and fact, sixty-one to sixty-eight; 
that Moses did not write the Pentateuch in 
its present form fifty-three to seventy-two; 
that Isaiah did not write all the book bearing 
his name, forty-nine to seventy; that sancti- 
ficationis progressive after death, fifty-seven 
to sixty-nine. Ofcourse the majority against 
sustaining some of these charges does not 
mean that they have not basis in truth but 
implies that they are not regarded as just 
reasons for convicting a minister in the Pres- 
byterian Church of heresy. The case will 
probably be appealed to the General Assem- 

biy, which is to meet in Washington next 
spring, when we may look for another and 
probably a more bitter struggle. The con- 
test which has in the Presbyterian Church 
centered in this trial is not to be ended 
this year or the year after. 


A period of severe and tempestuous 
weather at sea such as that which just now 
has embarrassed the stanchest modern steam- 
ships and occasioned widespread anxiety 
brings into clear light the exposure and 
perils to which they who go down to the sea 
in ships, especially at this season of the 
year, subject themselves. Not too fre- 
quently is the sailor ‘‘ tossing on the deep 
bluesea’’ remembered in public and private 
prayer. With the increasing volume of 
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traffic between this country and Europe it 
is a matter of congratulation that the risks 
from wind and wave as respects passengers 
on the trans-Atlantic liners are so much 
slighter thaninformer years. But it should 
not be forgotten that there are still on every 
sea multitudes of sailing craft and that the 
men who man them are at great spiritual 


disadvantage. 
oa 


1892. 

Religiously, a growing tolerance between 
denominations has been accompanied dur- 
ing the last year by sharpening antagonisms 
within them. The most remarkable evi- 
dences of Christian activity have appeared 
in undenominational movements and gath- 
erings. The Christian Endeavor anniversary 
in New York last July attracted more at- 
tention than any religious assembly during 
the year. The Christian Workers’ Conven- 
tion in Boston in November made the same 
kind of impression of profound devotion in 
Christian service. Revivals in many West- 
ern cities, especially those under the leader- 
ship of Rev. B, Fay Mills, the growing 
influence of the Salvation Army and ex- 
tending efforts to promote the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the neglected classes in 
the larger cities show that the power of the 
gospel of Christ is not declining but com- 
mands, increasing attention. In all this 
work there was hardly a suggestion of 
theological discussion. Movements toward 
closer relations between denominations have 
also aroused maich interest. The Reunion 
Conferences in the summer at Grindelwald 
in Switzerland and the Free Church Con- 
gress in Manchester, Eng., were ‘widely re- 
ported in the religious press in this country, 
while the same subject has been prominent 
in our national denominational meetings. 

Turning from these general movements, 
however, we find in all the larger denomi- 
nations two parties, a conservative and a 
liberal, contending with each other in much 
the same spirit and manner as the evangeli- 
cal denominations showed toward one an- 
other forty years ago. But the chief doc- 
trine around which the conflict’ centers is 
coming more and more to be the inspiration 
of the Bible. Views on this subject range 
all the way from that which almost excludes 
the human element from its composition to 
that which regards the divine influence 
over its authors as hardly to be distinguished 
from the same influence over other great 
teachers. But there is greater interest in 
the study of the Bible than ever before and 
an earnest purpose on every hand to find 
and establish its true character, which ought 
to reassure those who fear that the founda- 
tions of faith will be shaken. 

The extending work of Congregational 
‘churches has tended to increased central- 
ization, but this has been somewhat checked 
by the efforts of opposing parties to gain 
controlling influence. The movement to 
gain representation of the churches in the 
corporation of the American Board was 
successful, at least for the coming year, 
having met with little opposition outside of 
the board itself. The marked contrast be- 
tween the sentiment of its annual meeting 
and that of the National Council which im- 
mediately followed sbowed how far the 
denomination has moved beyond this hon- 
ored landmark in its ideas of the relations 
of the churches to their missionary work 
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and of the theological qualifications required 
of preachers of the gospel. It seems likely 
that the churches will before many years 
nsist on choosing those who administer 
their general missionary work. New inter- 
est hasebeen awakened in methods of adapt- 
ing church work to the changed conditions 
of city life, and some new experiments have 
been tried. The Andover Case has been 
disinterred, and the Board of Visitors, after _ 
reviewing the remains, buried it again in 
an orderly manner, thus preparing the way 
for them to exercise visitorial supervision 
over the seminary. : 

A Pan-Presbyterian Assembly was held in 
Toronto in the autumn, but it attracted 
little general attention except as it dis- 
cussed the topics which are gradually but 
steadily tending to a separation between the 
two parties in the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. The revision of the 
creed was again referred by the General 
Assembly to the presbyteries, a further step 
toward the preparation of a short creed and 
its adoption by one of the two parties. A 
declaration was made by the General As- 
sembly that the Old and New Testaments 
are the infallible Word of God and that the 
original manuscripts were without error, 
and that Presbyterian ministers who do not 
accept these statements as facts are bound 
in honor to vacate their office. Professor 
Briggs does not accept these statements and 
therefore continues to be treated as a test 
case. With his main positions Christian 
scholars are coming more and more into 
substantial agreement as the result of care- 
ful investigation. But the popular vote in. 
the Presbyterian Church, which represents no 
investigation at all, is against him, although 
the New York Presbytery has just acquitted 
him. Union Seminary has declared its 
independence and will sustain Professor 
Briggs. The only sign that separation may 
be averted is the vote of the very conserya- 
tive Cincinnati Presbytery, which, by a ma- 
jority of only four, bas suspended Prof. 
H. P. Smith from the ministry in obedience 
to the action of the General Assembly above 
mentioned. This year will witness mem- 
orable developments in that church. 

The Baptists, apart from the question — 
which agitates all the denominations, have 
been chiefly disturbed through closer con- 
tact with their own denomination in Eng- 
land. Except for their rigid adherence to 
the belief that immersion in water is indis- 
pensable to membership in the Church of 
Christ they would hardly have a reason for 
separate existence as a denomination. Eng- 
lish Baptists, while most of them practice 
immersion, do not, as a rule, hold that 
there is no other entrance into the Christian 
Church. Rev. F. B. Meyer of London has 
gone from a Baptist church to minister to a 
Congregational church. Rev. Dr. Pierson, 
a Presbyterian, is ministering to Mr. Spur- 
geon’s church. These events, as indicating 
a movement in the denomination, have oc- 
casioned warm discussion. Baptists have 
also celebrated a centenary of foreign mis- 
sions. 

The Episcopalians have revised their 
Prayer-book and hymnal. Bishop Seymour, 
representing the High Church party, has 
written an open letter to prove that Phillips 


Brooks ought not to bean Episcopal bishop, — 


but about the only answer it called forth 
was a general expression of astonishment. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
most excited over ‘‘clerical polities.’ It 
has this year held its quadrennial confer- 
ence and the election of delegates and of 
general officers has intensified interest in 
_ this topic. Perhaps the most important 
step taken during the year has been the 
m™king of the Epworth League a part of 
the church organization. The effort to 
secure representation by women in the Gen- 
eral Conference has been continued without 
apparently gaining much ground, though 
the majority in the church is in favor of it. 

Tn the Roman Catholic Church the liberal 
pariy has made decided gains. Archbishop 
Irelvnd has visited Rome, the Pope has de- 
elared in favor of a compromise on the pub- 
lic school question, the insistence of the 
conservatives that this applied only to 
exc ptional cases has been shown by the 
statements of Mer. Satollito be unsupported 
by fact. However Americans maychafe at 
the dictation of a foreign ecclesiastical court 
in our civil affairs, the fact remains that 
several millions of our fellow-countrymen 
bow to its will. The disposition of that 
court, therefore, to favor American institu- 
tionsis to be heartily welcomed. ; 

Public interest in our own country, apart 
from distinctively religious questions, has 
been largely occupied with social reforms. 
The lottery in Louisiana, after a desperate 
battle, has received its deathblow by the 
hands of aroused public sentiment, which 
has been found to be a long way in advance 
of the State Legislature. A more vicious 
form of gambling, the endowment orders, 
was permitted to live by the Massachusetts 
Legislature while Massachusetts people 
were helping to deliver Louisiana. These 
orders, however, are dying by their own 
iniquity. 

The contests between labor and capital 
and between organized and unorganized la- 
bor have been unusually severe. The Home- 
stead affair in Pennsylvania, the switchmen’s 
strike at Buffalo, the revolt against convict 
labor in Tennessee and the miners’ strike 
in Idaho have required large bodies of 
troops, and the suppression of disorder has 
in each case been accompanied with loss of 
life. The more recent strike at New Orleans 
was hardly less serious. These troubles 
have resulted in discrediting the private 
employment of armed men to defend prop- 
erty, in encouraging prompt appeal to the 
State for protection and in leading to the 
establishment of boards of arbitration. But, 
meanwhile, the evasions of the laws against 
trusts and the formation of great combina- 
tions like that of the Reading Company, to 
_ control the prices of popular commodities 
such as coal and sugar, are preparing the 
way for yet greater conflicts between capital 
and labor. 

‘The cholera scare has been of great bene- 
fit to this country in rousing the people to 
look after drainage, to clean up the cities 
and to learn laws of health. It has also 
practically stopped immigration for a time, 
which may be a still greater benefit if re- 
striction is not carried toofar. The Chinese 
exdlusion bill passed by Congress has awak- 
ened general indignation and will probably 
fail of execution. : 

Reform in city governments has occupied 
much attention. Dr. Parkhurst has led a 
movement in New York which has at least 
been so far successful as to disclose the col- 


lusion between the city government and the 
criminal classes, and other great cities like 
Chicago and Boston have made some prog- 
ress in discovering how far they are in the 
grasp of lawless elements. The principal 
movement in the temperance reform has 
been in discussing experiments, indicating 
a growing willingness to make practical 
efforts to check vice, which flourishes in 
spite of theories for destroying it. 

The Columbian celebration by the schools 
and in the churches was generally success- 
ful and the country has been heartily inter- 
ested in the World’s Fair. Many States have 
voted that their exhibits shall be covered on 
Sunday and Congress has decided by alarge 
majority that the Fair shall be closed on 
Sundays, but a desperate effort is being 
made to reverse the decision. The presi- 
dential election passed off more quietly and 
furnished more surprises than any other 
since before the Civil War. 

Our Government in its international rela- 
tions has agreed with England on a court of 
arbitration to settle the Bering Sea claims, 
has voluntarily paid $25,000 as a gift to the 
families of Italian subjects killed in New 
Orleans in 1891, has come to a satisfactory 
agreement with Chile after threatening to 
declare war against her, has arranged reci- 
procity treaties with several nations, has 
failed, with some irritation, to make such a 
treaty with Canada, and has secured an In- 
ternational Monetary Conference without 
results. 

In Europe the year has been characterized 
by frequent parliamentary revolutions in 
France, Spain, Germany and Italy. Anar- 
chists have startled the world by dia- 
bolical crimes in Paris, Madrid, Berlin and 
other cities. Extensive strikes have oc- 
curred at Carmaux, France, among the mines 
and cotton mills in England, and in other 
places. There are signs everywhere that 
the people are growing in intelligence, are 
demanding and securing a greater share in 
government. England has experienced a 
political revolution, the Liberal party under 
Gladstone’s leadership having again come 
into power, though by a small majority. 
Home rule for Ireland is at the front, but no 
decisive legislation has as yet been passed, 
nor have plans been presented which are 
likely to command popular assent. 

Jn France the government in the early 
part of the year had a sharp collision with 
leaders in the Catholic Church, which was 
settled by the Pope declaring in favor of the 
republic. The French ministry has been 
repeatedly overthrown, and at the present 
time the country is in great excitement over 
the exposure of vast frauds in connection 
with the Panama Canal scheme, in which 
many of the highest officials are implicated. 
But these experiences show that the re- 
publican government has secured for itself 
strong foundations and that there is still a 
conscience in. France which, if roused and 
enlightened by Christian truth, may give to 
that country leadership in Europe. 

Spain has been disturbed by social dis- 
content and municipal scandals and its 
ministry, which had been in power for two 
years, has recently been compelled to re- 
sign. Belgium’ has been exercised over 
efforts to secure popular suffrage and mobs 
have clamored for it in Brussels and other 
cities. It is almost certain that the consti- 
tution will be revised and sutfrage granted. 


In Germany the emperor has made some 
startling statements and has declared it his 
policy to increase the defenses of the nation. 
This policy is sharply discussed but has n >t 
yet been adopted, Italy’s financial prob- 
lems have occupied her attention and kept 
her busy. Turkey is weak as ever and 
lives by sutferance. Russia has been visit-d 
by a terrible famine, in which she received 


_from the people of the United States sub- 


stantial assurances of sympathy in the shape 
of many shiploads of provisions. She has 
driven out many thousands of Jews with 
cruel persecutions, has been frightened by 
nihilists and is threatened by restlessness in 
her large army wearied by idleness. 

Asia is awaking to the closer contact of 
Christian countries, especially of those na- 
tions which feel the touch of American life. 
A two weeks’ journey is now sufficient to 
connect New York with Yokohama. The 
northern part of this continent is becoming 
the great highway between Europe and 
Eastern Asia. Japan has been passing 
through the experiences incident to the 
organization of anew popular government. 
In China there have been extensive famines, 
in which hundreds of thousands have died 
of starvation, but little is thought of it by 
the Chinese people. In the northern proy- 
ince of Hunaff there have been bitter perse- 
cutions of Christians, which the govern- 
ment has feebly checked. Egypt’s ruler has 
died and is succeeded by his son, but Egypt 
is subject to England and the world is more 
interested in the records which may be dis- 
covered in her tombs than in any further 
additions she is likely to make to history. 

Africa is still cursed by slave traders 
and by rum from the United States and 
Europe. France has conquered Dahomey 
and proposes to possess it. The nations 
which have partitioned that continent 
among them have less interest in their 
possessions than at first, though the pro- 
posal of England to withdraw from Uganda 
has called forth so great opposition as to 
delay that step. Mars has approached so 
near to us as to excite much comment and 
speculation as to its character and inhabit- 
ants, but it is now withdrawing into space 
as rapidly as it approached. 

Altogether, while the last year has been 
one of peace among the nations it has been 
marked by decided movements; in the Chris- 
tian religion, toward candid investigation of 
truth, toward tolerance and unity; in moral 
reform, toward insistence on integrity and 
purity of life as the condition of living in 
peace in the social order; in education, 
toward larger opportunities for study open 
to all classes and both sexes, both in the 
higher institutions of learning and outside 
of them; and in government, toward democ- 
racy, the participation of all the people 
in the management of their own affairs. 

Many who-have been leaders in the world’s 
life have passed away during the last year. 
In our own denomination we turn to the 
names of Drs. W. E. Merriman, A. L. Stone, 
R. B. Howard, secretary of the Peace Soci-. 
ety, Professors L. F. Stearns of Bangor and 
J. A. Benton of the Pacific Seminary, Presi- 
dents F. T, Ingalls of Drury and E. A, Tan-@ 
ner of Illinois College, ex-President Noah 
Porter of Yale and Dr. Henry Allon of 
London. The most noted name in any other 
denomination is that of Charles Spurgeon. 
In the Catholic Church the list inclndes- 
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Cardinals Manning, Lavigerie and Simeoni; 
in the legal profession Justice Bradley, Ed- 
wards Pierpontand Theodore Dwight; in sur- 
gery, Sir Morell McKenzie and Dr. D. Hayes 
Agnew. Eminentin the literary world were 
Tennyson, Whittier, George William Curtis, 
Ernest Renan, E. A. Freeman, Amelia B. 
Edwards, Rose Terry Cooke. Cyrus W. 
Field is famous for having laid the Atlantic 
cable, William Astor and Jay Gould for 
having left many millions of dollars, while 
the death of the Duke of Clarence in Eng- 
land and of Mrs. Harrison in this country 
brought sadness to two nations. 


= 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.? 
WHAT TRUE RELIGION IBS. 


This is a natural and proper subject of 
reflection, especially at the opening of the 
year. Apparently it is one in regard to 
which misunderstandings are needless, yet 
‘no one can study his fellowmen or himself 
carefully without discovering that they exist 
and do grievous harm. It is bad enough 
that we should tall into occasional sin, 
yielding to the stress of sudden and beguil- 
ing temptation and abandoning loyalty to 
Christ temporarily yet not of set purpose. 
It is far worse when actual misconceptions 
of the principles of right®and wrong are 
allowed to gain control over us and to shape 
our lives. In the former case we usually 
perceive before long that we are astray 
and strive to return to the way of duty. In 
the latter there is not only the probability 
that we shall receive and do greater harm 
but the likelihood of our reform is less, and 
the endeavor to resume our right relations 
to God necessarily is far more difficult. 

The failure to appreciate what true reli- 
gion is is due chiefly, like other forms of 
sin, to a perverted will. It may be due, and 
often is, to imperfect spiritual enlighten- 
ment, but ordinarily it is owing much more 
to our unwillingness to do what we know 
ought to be done. We assume that because 
we hold particular theories of truth or duty, 
and believe ourselves to be both wise and 
Sincere,.everybody who does not hold the 
same views is wrong and is to be con- 
demned and opposed. We try to compro- 
mise with God. We consent to do our duty 
in part but insist upon refusing to do it in 
full. Sometimes we allow ourselves to sup- 
pose that if we read our Bibles and pray 
_ regularly, are constant at church and give 
_ to the poor, we are true Christians. 

These, indeed, are essential duties. But 
-they are not all. They may be performed 
zealously by him who lacks conspicuously 
the temper of Jesus Christ. They are thus 
performed by some of the meanest of men. 
True religion consists in possessing and ex- 
hibiting the spirit of Christ. A real Chris- 
tian tries ever with growing earnestness to 
regard himself and others from God’s point 
of view. To the habitual, hearty obsery- 
ance of outward religious obligations he 
adds the effort to be penitent, pure, noble and 
full of holy love within. He recognizes his 
obligation to be just and strictly truthful. 
He scorns to gain his ends by sharp prac- 
tices. He restrains his tongue from bitter, 
sneering utterances. He does not talk much 
about loving others but he loves them so 
that they feelit. Self-interest is controlled 
and he abounds in prompt, willing service. 

There can be no better beginning of the 


opening year for any of us than to try to ap- 
preciate fully the wide difference between 
apparent and actual religion. We may be 
sure that it is plain to those who are not 
Christians and are watching us to see 
whether we really belong to Christ or ofily 
suppose that we are His. For their sakes 
as truly as for our own, let us not deceive 
ourselves. 


<= 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Mr. Cleveland has deemed it best to pub- 
licly avow his conviction that the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Legislature of New 
York ought to elect to the United States 
Senate ‘‘a man of training and experience 
in public affairs’? with ‘‘ clear ideas concern- 
ing the important questions which confront 
the party,’’ and this because the party has 
an ‘‘arduous task’’ before it, demanding a 
representative in the Senate who will be 
able to advance and defend the principles 
for which the party stands and to which it 
is pledged. Such astatesman Mr. Cleveland 
fails to find in Mr. Murphy. This charac- 
teristically bold, far from politic, utterance 
of the president-elect has precipitated a 
conflict within the party in New York 
which alarms the leaders at Washington, 
for no matter what the decision of the Leg- 
islature may be a rift has been opened that 
may prove to bea chasm. Good menevery- 
where must sympathize with Mr. Cleveland. 
If Mr. Murphy is set aside in deference to 
Mr. Cleveland’s opposition he will be in a 
position as chairman of the State committee 
to secure revenge sooner orlater. If chosen, 
he will join with Mr. Hill in thwarting in 
the Senate the wishes of the executive. 
Though a local fight it has national bear- 
ings, hence this extended comment. May 
the better triumph over the baser. Gov- 
ernor Flower cannot be credited with any 
belp in this direction, for he has reappointed 
Judge Maynard-to the highest bench in the 
State, notwithstanding his repudiation by 
the lawyers of New York City. 


It is extremely doubtful whether any- 
where in Christendom there has been a spec- 
tacle similar to that witnessed in this country 
during the past week. The Christmas vaca- 
tion has been selected as affording an oppor- 
tunity for educators to assemble, hence we 
have to note the’ annual or semi-annual 
meetings of the students of church history, 
folk-lore, psychology, zodlogy, pedagogies, 
modern languages, and the advocates and 
exemplars of university extension. Gath- 
ered in many and distant cities these spe- 
cialists have done much to widen not only 
the range of their own knowledge, but also 
to stimulate the curiosity and research of the 
people. Even more important have been 
the nine conferences to discuss and prepare 
the ideal curriculum for secondary schools, 
held at Ann Arbor, Vassar College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chicago, which have been 
attended by the leading principals and pro- 
fessors of the best secondary schools of the 
country as well as the most distinguished 
college professors and presidents. Each con- 
ference discussed such practical questions 
as: ‘‘ At what age should the study which is 
the subject of this conference be first intro- 
duced? How many hours a week for how 


many years should be devoted to it? In 


what form and to what extent should the 
subject enter into college requirements for 


admission? Should the subject be: treated 
differently for pupils who are going to col- 
lege, for those going to a scientific school, 
and for those who, presumably, are going 
to neither?’’ These important conferences 
have grown out of the conviction that the 
weakest lirk in our educational system is 
the secondary school curriculum. ‘The con- 
centrated wisdom of such gatherings ought 
to evolve a remedy. 


To the sneers of the European who asserts 
that gross materialism is characteristic of 
the people of the United States Prof. H. von 
Holst, the eminent German and historian of 
our constitutional development, now a pro- 
fessor in Chicago University, replies: ‘* No- 
where in the world is a higher grade of 
idealism made more tangible and popular 
than in the United States by the regal gifts 
of its private citizens for the creation and 
support of educational institutions for the 
people.’ Professor von Holst is right, and | 
several events of the week prove the truth 
of his statement. John D. Rockefeller has 
added $1,000,000 to the endownent of the 
University of Chicago, to which, within four 
years, he had previously given $2,600,000. 
Dartmouth College has been the recipient 
of $180,000 from Dr. Raiph Butterfield, one 
of her sons, class of ’39. Miss Mary Garrett 
has given $400,000 to endow the Women’s 
College of Medicine at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, while Gammon Institute 
in Georgia has just become the legatee of 
an estate valued at $750,000. Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt has given his art gallery 
building, valued at $100,000, to the Ameri- 
can Fine. Arts Society of New York City. 
Partially recorded private gifts of $2,480,000, 
made known to the world within 168 hours 
of each other, scarcely support the theories’ 
of those who scoff at tendencies toward self- 
ishness and materialism. ; 


Ata time when reports from Finland and 
Russia tell of starvation, from England and 
the Continent privation and business de-- 
pression, it ought to be noted with unu- 
sual gratitude by every inhabitant of our 
laad that we have just closed a year of 
marked prosperity and are entering upon 
one that need not be less prosperous if our 
legislators in Washington will regard the 
demand of the people for a repeal of the 
law which is steadily undermining our 
credit. Whether judged by the total vol- 
ume of business (ten per cent. larger than 
in 1891), the earnings of our railroads (5.5 
per cent. increase), the value of exports 
(not far from $70,000,000 in excess of 1891), 
the number of failures in business (less than 
in any year since 1886), the number of new 
industrial plants established, the ‘record 
of the year 1892 is unparalleled. Corrobo- 
rative evidence of the prosperity is fur-— 
nished by the estimates of conservative men, 
who name $150,000,000 as the sum of the 
Jan. 1 interest payments throughout the 
country. Contrast this with the failure of 
English investors to secure interest from or 
save the principal invested in South Amer- 
ica and Australia, and the constantly dimin- 
ishing returns upon capital invested in man- 
ufacturing and agriculture in’ England! 
Contrast it with the statement of the Hcon- 
omist that securities on European exchanges 
have declined $560,000,000 since the open- 


“ing of the Panama Canal scandal. That | 
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the largest proportion of our prosperity 
will come to Christian business men will 
scarcely be questioned. Will the treas- 
uries of missionary societies, churches, 
philanthropic and reformatory agencies feel 
a corresponding gain? 


The restoration of Dr. McGlynn to his 
priestly office, by Mgr. Satolli, is not Ac- 
cepted with docility by many of the laity 
and clergy of the church, and their mutter- 
ings are finding vent in the secular press in 
a way that is said to vex the Pope in Rome 
and displease those rigid disciplinarians who 
dislike any public display of insubordina- 
tion. That no public retraction was re- 
quired, that Archbishop Corrigan’s wishes 
were not considered, that Dr. McGlynn con- 
tinues to preach single tax theories in Cooper 
Union, are facts that are far from satisfac- 
tory to the friends of Archbishop Corrigan, 
and they are saying so in a way not calcu- 
lated to cultivate the traditional spirit of 
loyalty and coherency within the church. 
Details of the long conflict between the 
Gibbons-Ireland party and the ultra-con- 
servative faction are being made public, and 
nothing but a frank, bold statement of the 
details in the McGlynn case and a reiteration 
by the Pope of his purpose to strengthen 
the hands of Archbishop Ireland seem likely 
to end the insubordination. The Pope must 
show his hand and his decision will strain 
the loyalty of either party, That the drift 
of proselytes is not entirely toward Rome is 
proved by the marriage of one of the Clerical 
instructors in the Catholic University in 
Washington to the daughter of a Protestant 
clergyman, this act, of course, sundering 
his tie with the church. 


Mr. Gladstone has celebrated his eighty- 
third birthday and disappointed those poli- 
ticians who hoped for the weakening of his 
health or a cessation of his life before he 
could enter upon constructive reform legis- 
lationforIreland. Itis pleasant to be able to 
record a softening of the asperities of oppo- 
sition and criticism and a generous tribute 
to the venerable statesman from almost 
every voice, even the Times joining in the 
chorus. The explosion of dynamite at 
Dublin Castle has been so vigorously de- 
nounced by every faction of the Irish, not 
omitting the Fenians, and the evidence is 
so conclusive that it was the work of per- 
sonal malice, not racial hate, that it has 
failed to damage Ireland’s prospects for 
remedial legislation as much as the Tory 
leaders hoped it would or the Liberal lead- 
ers feared it might. The cry for a degree 
of home rule comes up from India as well 
as from Ireland. Seven hundred delegates 
assembled in Calcutta have met in their 
annual national congress and recorded the 
¢rowing desire for representation as well as 
taxation, for the right to legislate upon 
local affairs. 


The events of the week in France have 
not materially affected the situation either 
for better or worse, unless it be considered 
an indication of hope that the republic sim- 
ply has preserved its life fora week. The 

agglomeration of anarchists, socialists -and 
-eollectivists now acting with some, if not 
perfect, harmony, under the control of a 
committee of public safety, and holding 
- daily meetings at the Maison du Peuple, isa 
body with dangerous possibilities, only 


awaiting the opportunity to begin a new 
reign of terror. Whether they are respon- 
sible for the fatal explosion of dynamite at 
the prefecture of police on the morning of 
Dec. 29 is not proved but is probable. The 
attitude of the Pope during these past 
weeks has been eagerly watched and, to 
his credit be it said, he has let it be known 
that his indorsement of the republic was a 
matter of conviction not of policy. Whether 
Russia is as kindly disposed toward France 
now as she has been is an open question. 
Articles in the Russian press, probably in- 
spired, disparage the French alliance. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the Triple 
Alliance is watching every development in 
Paris. Out of the din of possible impend- 
ing revolution there comes the tribute of 
praise to M. Pasteur, the eminent scientist, 
given by the French Academy in a remark- 
able demonstration. 


IN BRIEF. 
Pastoral letters are in order. Several excel- 
lent specimens have reached us. They serve 
desirable ends. 


How would it do to make new resolutions 
this year on the qualitative rather than the 
quantitative basis ? 


John D. Rockefeller used less than thirty 
words in pledging to the trustees of Chicago 
University his latest gift of $1,000,000. Brevity 
sometimes, yea often, is the soul of generosity. 


A subscriber wishes to know why we do not 
insert in our Handbook dates for the churches 
to make contributions to the seven societies. 
It is because the officers of these societies do 
not favor any arrangement of definite dates 
for all the churches. 


The public did not go wild over the chess 
contest between representatives of the differ- 
ent colleges, but the tournament seems to be 
quite as consonant with the things for which 
educational institutions are supposed to stand 
as those sanguinary affairs in which “high 
kicking ’”’ and “‘ flying wedges ”’ are the promi- 
nent elements. A 


The able article on page 12 on the Ameri- 
can Sunday is by a priest of the Catholic 
Church. We hope it represents the senti- 
ments of a majority in that church. We are 
sure Protestant Christians generally, and far- 
sighted citizens of every religious persuasion, 
will agree with it. 


Our Chicago correspondence this week notes 
the progress of Roman Catholics in that city 
and in St. Paul in establishing churches for 
colored people. That denomination has boasted 
that it has no color line, but the explanation 
of its work in these cities must be that colored 
people prefer to draw such a line and the 
Catholic Church yields to their demands. 


Both the Church Building Society and the 
American Missionary -Association wil) wel- 
come the plea on our 13th page for more 
money to build Congregational churches in 
the South. The fact that the article is written 
by a prominent ofticialin the Methodist Epis- 
copal denomination adds to its effectiveness, 
while it is an expression of fraternal interest. 


Many churches and Sunday schools are 
putting the emphasis on giving rather than 
receiving at Christmas. At Phillips Church, 
South Boston, six large baskets of presents 
for children in Dakota were brought in at the 
time of the regular collection. At Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, and at Lexington there were 
mangers built in the front of the audience- 
rooms where the gifts were placed. 


Rev. Dr. John. Hall of New York has re- 


) 
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ceived multitudes of begging letters, not only 
from different parts of the United States but 
from foreign lands and in foreign languages, 
because of reports that he is receiving an enor- 
mous salary. His sou states that he has never 
received a salary of $20,000, and that his en- 
tire fortune, including life insurance, does not 
equal many of the sums asserted by imaginative 
correspondents to be his annual income. So 
seldom is a minister regarded as overburdened 
with riches that perhaps Dr. Hall will get less 
Sympathy than he deserves from brother cler- 
gymen on account of his being made the object 
of a babel of importunities for money. 


Jewish merchants profit by the celebratior 
of the advent of Christ and do not hesitate 
about conforming to the practices of Christians 
if thereby their revenues may be enlarged. 
Neither can unbelievers escape from recog- 
nition of the day. The infidels of Chicago met 
on Christmas evening and listened to a Christ- 
mas lecture from which the quotation follow- 
ing is made, not because it is true but because 
it is amusing: 

We [skeptics] have given tbe world the 
United States of America, the great republic. 
that republic which Christianity is today com- 
bining its forces to destroy. In all its splen- 
dor, in all its originality it sprang from the 
brain of the grandest free thinker of the ages 
—Thomas Paine. 


The sketch of Mrs. Albert Bowker, on an- 
other page, is the first of a series which we 
shall print this year on women who are prom- 
inent in religious, reformatory or literary 
life. It is fitting that her work should be em- 
phasized just at this time when the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, which was organized 
mainly through her efforts, is about to observe 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. The public exer-— 
cises will be held Wednesday and Thursday 
of next week in Park Street Church, Boston, 
and the occasion promises to be of unusual 
interest. Among the speakers who are ex- 
pected are Rev. John G. Paton, the devoted 
missionary to the New Hebrides, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wishard, whose tour around the world 
in connection with Y. M. C. A. interests has 
given them an exceptional opportunity to see 
the work at many missionary stations. 


The day approacheth, we fear, when it will 
be useless for man or woman to attempt to 
govern the use that may be made of one’s por- 
trait. For two years the heirs of a good 
woman, formerly resident in New York, have 
been endeavoring to prevent a local society 
from erecting astatue commemorating her vir- 
tues, and they have done this, not because she 
was not worthy of a memorial but because 
they felt that the initiative in such a matter 
should come from.a higher source and the 
family be allowed to decide upon the delicate 
questions involved. Public opinion has up- 
held the heirs in their contest and it will do 
likewise in the case of the well-known woman 
in Chicago whose husband is_ protesting 
against the calendars, issued by a local brew- 
ery, which are adorned with his wife’s por- 
trait, placed there without her cognizance 
much less her consent. The niive comment 
of the president of the brewery, when in- 
formed of the husband’s wrath, ‘“‘ We certainly 
make a good brand of beer and there should 
be no objection,” saves the incident from be- 
ing entirely didactic and adds- the spice of 


humor which makes it unforgettable. 
a 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, Jan. 2. 


To launch a new club in these days seems 
something of a venture and requires not 
merely a distinctive field but vigorous push- 
ing. The Pilgrim Association, however, ap- 
pears to meet these two tests, and now that 


it has held its first formal meeting and is 


officered and organized for work the vari- 
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ous kinds of service which such a society 
can render become more apparent. About 
fifty men took supper at the Tremont House 
last Wednesday and chose Mr. S. B. Capen 
president and Rev. W. R. Campbell secre- 
tary of the association. Its membership is 
limited to Boston churches and for the pres- 
ent cannot exceed 100 pastors and laymen, 
each church being apportioned a certain 
number. The two objects to further which 
the association is called into existence are 
Congregational church extension and mu- 
nicipal reform. In the latter endeavor it is 
expected to establish as broad a federation 
as possible with similar clubs in the city and 
leaders in other denominations, including 
the Episcopalian, Unitarian and Universa- 
list, have signified not only their willingness 
but their desire to join such a movement. 

It is to be hoped that this new asso- 
ciation will give some thought to the prob- 
lem of intensifying the life of existing 
church organizations as well as to planting 
new ones. The record of additions on con- 
fession of faith to the thirty-one churches 
in Boston during 1892 is not altogether en- 
couraging from a comparative standpoint. 
The total was 329, as against 512 in 1891. 
The churches receiving twenty or over were: 
Berkeley Temple, 56; Phillips, South Bos- 
ton, 33; Boylston, 26; Highland, 20; Pil- 
grim, Dorchester, 20; Swedish, 20; while 
the Norwegian Church received 19, 

Those members of Shawmut Church who 
‘are interested in its reorganization on the 
free pew basis have lost no time in choos- 
ing a leader. Last week the church ex- 
tended a unanimous call, in which the gso- 
ciety will doubtless join, to Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ton of Wellington, O. A young man, with 
five or six years of pastoral experience, he 
is known as a thorough scholar and a very 
acceptable speaker, having been in wide de- 
mand in Ohio for public occasions. Dr, 
Webb was with his former flock last Sunday 
and preached with all his old-time power 
and acceptance. Park Street is having some 
excellent supplies, Rev. I. J. Lansing being 
in the pulpit last Sunday and Dr. Cuyler 
the Sunday before, but all hope of securing 
Dr. Pentecost for pastor has been aban- 

-doned. Union Church rounds out the year 
with the admirable record of $10,000 in 
benevolence, which is a considerable ad- 
vance on previous years. The high water 
mark of Sunday school attendance was 
390, 

The circular just issued by the Andover 
House Association is one that will gratify 
the friends of that pioneer in Boston’s social 
settlement work, for so thoroughly has the 
idea become rooted in the city that though 
the Andover House is just ending its first 
year of work it now has companion settle- 
ments, one established by Boston University 
on Poplar Street, another by the Women’s 
College Settlement Association on Tyler 
Street, and Dorothy Hall—named after Dor- 
othea Lynde Dix—a settlement of women as- 
sociated with the Barnard Memorial Chapel. 


Throughout the summer the work of the 
house was confined mainly to the distribu- 
tion of good literature and the meetings of the 
girls of the neighborhood for the collection 
and distribution of flowers among the sick, 
the aged and the poor. With the autumn 
the work opened up with energy, partially 
owing to the increased resident force, also 
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to the return to the city of the faithful 
band of associate workers. The boys’ clubs 
which flourished last winter were trans- 
ferred to more suitable quarters and three 
classes in carpentering and drawing and reg- 
ular gymnastic drill have supplemented, but 
not excluded, the amusement offered by 
games and play. Competent helpers are 
dealing personally with the 100 boys now 
enrolled, and educated youth are gradually 
getting a grip upon the street arabs through 
simple, natural methods. 

The house itself is utilized for girls’ clubs, 
frequent evening conferences with young 
men and women, where current events are 
discussed or standard authors are read, songs 
sung or social intercourse facilitated, and 
from time to time groups of the neighbors 
are invited in to simple, elevating entertain- 
ments in which the students from the New 
England Conservatory of Music are proving 
valuable helpers. In addition to the work 
done in the clubs and in the house, and 
equally important, is the personal work of 
the residents, who are co-operating with 
the various uplifting agencies in the South 
End and following up specific lines of inves- 
tigation into the social conditions of the 
neighborhood. One resident has studied 
the ‘‘ social evil’? which so flaunts itself in 
the South End, and his report, rendered to 
a group of interested reformers, did much 
to create the sentiment which recently com- 
pelled the aldermen of the city to suppress 
indecent posters. 

As indicative of the widespread interest 
in the movement it may be of-interest to 
note that a lady in Albany has given $250 
to establish a sociological library. The res- 
idents are grateful for the patience and sym- 
pathy shown in the long and uncertain be- 
ginnings that ‘are inevitable in-any such 
work. They are hopeful and need simply 
that sympathy and financial support which 
they have a right to expect from the com- 
munity. é : (<a 

Cuicago, Dec. 30. 

It has been the coldest Christmas in these 
parts since 1884, the mercury falling thirteen 
below zero. There has been unwonted life 
and brilliancy on the streets during the holi- 
day season, Public health and prosperity 
have reached their high tide. It onlyneeded 
the Apollo Club recital of Messiah at the 
Auditorium to ‘touch with emotion”? all 
the outward splendor of these advent days. 
On Wednesday night the concert was eaclu- 
sive in a good sense, being for the wage- 
workers. Tickets were sold at a nominal 
price to those whose weekly wage is not 
over $15. The following night the same 
concert was given to the holders of season 
tickets, which sell ata premium. Thus the 
magnificent Auditorium and the élite musi- 
cal club of Chicago serve the common peo- 
ple first, who always hear the best gladly, 


Forefather’s Day was distinguished by 
just one sermon. It was in the New Eng- 
land Church this strange event happened. 
The pastor, Dr. J. G. Johnson, reported that 
when he apologized for taking up so worn 
a theme a deacon replied that it was the 
first Forefather’s Day sermon he had heard 
preached in that church. Though the Chi- 
cago pulpits so nearly failed in telling to 
‘‘ their sons’ sons”? the story which 


Crowds in a day the sum of ages, 


‘of Rey. Father 
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the Congregational Club did its best to keep 
memory green. The orator, Dr. G. H. Wells 
of Minneapolis, spoke eloquently of the spirit 
of the Pilgrims still alive and of the larger 
tasks set before this type of Christians in 
the present age to conquer materialism by 
Spirituality, to escape servility and suffer 
for conscience’s sake and to provide for 
public intelligence. 

The death of Mr. Henry N. Holden of the 
First Church removes another of the lay 
leaders of Congregationalism to whose con- 
secrated business faculty and Christian de- 
votion the goodly fellowship of churches 
hereabouts owesso much. While the Cath- 
olics begin to confess and lament the great 
waste of lay power in their church, do Con- 
gregationalists yet measure at its full worth 
and extent the service of men who, while 
princes in business, honor themselves by 
being fellow-servants with Christ in His 
church? 

A good idea is contagious even with the 
Catholics of Chicago. Prominent laymen 
have organized the Columbus Club. Its 
members held a meeting at the invitation 
Tolton, the first colored 
priest ordained for the United States. He 
is pastor of the new colored Catholic church. 
It is proposed to build a fine church for 
this people at the corner of 36th and Dear- 
born Streets. One might hope that the 
success of the enterprise may exceed that 
of the Immanuel Church, which the City 
Missionapy Society has been bringing up by 
hand this score of years. Possibly a Con- 
gregational colored constituency may de- 
velop a vigorous life later on, It is evident 
that the Catholic Church means to bend its 
energies to reach the colored race. Re- 
cently Archbishop Ireland dedicated with 
great solemnities the Church of St. Peter 
Claver at St. Paul, Minn., for the use of 
colored Catholics. This organization five 
years ago numbered but seven members. 
It has increased to several hundred if re- 
ports can be credited. 

The University of Chicago is striving to 
live up to the motto, Pro bono publico. 
The first of January a system of evening and 
Saturday classes is to be set in operation. 
They are intended to enable public and Sun- 
day school teachers, theological students 
and ministers, newspaper men and bankers, 
doctors, engineérs and architects to gain ad- 


“mission to the university and obtain high 


grade instruction at hours when they are 
free from their usual callings. Classrooms 
have been engaged at the Newberry Library 
on the North Side and at the Chicago Acad- 
emy on the West Side, while South Siders 
will be accommodated at Cobb Lecture Hall 
on the university campus, The friends of 
Lake Forest University, located about twen- 
ty-five miles north of Chicago, are ina dis- _ 
turbed state of mind over President Har- 
per’s proposal to locate the great Yerkes 
telescope at Lake Forest on condition that 
in exchange for the honor of having the 
new observatory the college there become an 
undergraduate department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Presbyterian pride and 
college sentiment for anameso deafas Lake 
Forest are likely to revolt in spite of the 
glittering prize held out by him who is 
named ‘‘ the Napoleon of Education.”’ 
Notwithstanding the candid acknowledg- 
ments made from time to time of ‘the hor- 
rible pit and miry clay”. condition of city 
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politics and public offices, yet it may be 
doubted whether there is anywhere else 
more of civic spirit or a readier response 
to citizen obligation and opportunity than 
right in Chicago. The week before Christ- 
mas amass meeting of citizens was held at 
Central Music Hall in the interest of clean 
_ streets. A citizens’ committee of one hun- 
dred “was appointed, with Franklin Mac- 
Veagh as chairman, to agitate this matter 
of public weal in the thirty-four wards of 
the city. Some startling facts were allowed 
to escape the sealed lips of officials in the 
candor of Mayor Washburne’s speech. He 
denounced partisan elections in municipali- 
ties, exposed the rottenness of the spoils 
system, made a clean breast of the waste 
of public moneys as city government is now 
abused, and charged it home upon the 
citizens themselves that their streets are so 
untidy and unclean since they throw refuse 
and litter upon the pavements and maltreat 
the parks like so many barbarians. Look- 
ing out upon Dearborn Park, as centrally 
‘located as ‘‘the heart of Midlothian,’’ and 
viewing the tattered, soiled newspapers 
thick ‘‘as leaves of Valambrosa”’ strewing 
the ground, the Chicagoan might take up 
the lament of Dante’s spirit in purgatory: 


From my own sowing such the straw I reap. 


Still, when it becomes known that Chicago 
contains 868 miles of improved streets and 
has 3,000 miles of alleys to clean, for which 
the appropriation available amounts to only 
$178,000, the wonder is that she shows as 
good a face to the world as at present. 
New York has but 374 miles of paved streets 
and alleys and her street-cleaning depart- 
ment expended $1,511,000 last year. Mayor 
Washburne favors the special assessment 
plan, with estimates that for the sum of 
$6.25 per annum every owner of a twenty- 
five foot lot can have the street fronting his 
premises sprinkled three times a day and 
cleaned each second day. 

The Ministers’ Union on Monday was but 
a meeting of ‘‘the remnant,” for it was the 
legal holiday and the brethren had not grace 
enough to sacrifice the sport at home to 
attend a serious symposium at the Pacific 
Hotel. ‘‘The few, the immortal names,” 
who did attend were richly repaid. Prof. 
Graham Taylor spoke on The Person of 
Christ in Christian Experience. Christian 
experience, he said, is only beginning to be 
made a subject of scientific investigation. 
In Germany great attention is directed 
toward experiential theology. At Hart- 


ford Seminary such a professorship exists. 
Experiential theology aims to gather and 


classify the data of the Christian life, be- 
ginning with its heredity in parentage, bap- 
tism, early training, environment, conver- 
sion, church relationship, etc. The sources 
of this comparative study are found in the 
extensive field of modern Christian biogra- 
phy. Much material is also being accu- 
- mulated in data gathered at Hartford and 
Chicago Seminaries from the students. It 
is impossible to report the impressive man- 
ner in which Dr. Taylor enlarged upon his 
theme. The consciousness of Jesus in one’s 
daily life was attained, he said, by the first 
disciples in a more vivid, realistic sense 
_ after the Lord’s ascension than before. 
This consciousness of Jesus’ presence should 
fill the church always, never more than 
now. — Qo Ls Ds 


THE CLOSING CENTURY. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Century of plan and thought 

Unto full fruition brought, 

Thou hast wedded mind and hand; 
Thou, with noblest genius rife, 
Still hast felt the claim of life. 

Art is great, but life is grand! 

Thou hast had thy seers divine. 

Browning, Tennyson were thine, 

Bryant, Lowell, Emerson— 

Poets loved from sun to sun. 

But thy greatest and thy best 

Were those souls of high behest, 

Souls that strove with noble pain, 

Clarion voice, impassioned strain, 

Gave the blood of heart and brain, 

To undo sad slavery’s chain ; 

Souls that for humanity 

At God’s altar bent the knee, 

Till from out the love divine 

Men have seen the new hope shine; 

Souls that for sweet love stooped low, 

Took the palsied hand of woe, 

Raised the fallen brother up, 

Shared life’s bread and filled life’s cup; 

Souls whose labor was to bind 

God’s strong giants, steam and wind, 

Lightning and unfettered stream, 

To man-crushing wheel and beam. 

O, for these we honor thee, 

Grand, life-crowning Century! 

Thou hast uttered truths sublime, 
Thou hast graced the age with art; 
But thy ministries of heart 

Are the heritage of time! 


Not for wealth we honor thee, 
Not for song or chivalry. 

More than pagan age of gold, 
More than knightly days of old, 
More than all since time began, 
Honor we THE AGE OF MAN. 


: CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, editor of the Hdu- 
cational Review, in the current issue, review- 
ing Felix Adler’s recent book on The Moral 
Instruction of Children, says: “‘It may as 
well be admitted that this question of religion 
in public education is of the first importance. 
In England the voluntary or sectarian schools 
are contesting every inch of ground with the 
board or-publie schools. In France sectarian 
schools are growing more rapidly than those 
supported by public taxation. In Prussia the 
question nearly provoked a political crisis a 
year ago. Inat least a third of the States in 
this country the issue between sectarianism 
and public schools from which all religious 
teaching is excluded has been more or less 
formally joined. The reply that is constantly 
heard is, ‘No union of church and state,’ but 
this is empty verbiage. It settles nothing. 
In a country where every man is free to hold 
such convictions as he chooses, and is also a 
citizen, how isa separation. of. church and 
state, or, to put it differently, of the same 
man’s religious and non-religious opinions, 
possible? If is obviously.impossible. The 
two are inextricably intertwined. This is the 
real difficulty in adjusting the public treat- 
ment of religious questions in a democracy. 
This 1s why Archbishop Ireland’s suggestions 
on the subject, whether final or not, are timely 
and should be candidly considered.” 

What May the Working Man Ask of the 
Minister? is a question which Rev. John P. 
Coyle asks and answers in the January Homi- 
letic Review. Mr. Coyle believes that “in this 
age of democracy the man who needs to con- 
descend to get on a common footing with the 
wage-earner has a natural blemish which un- 
fits him for the sacred office of the Christian 
ministry. ... The one thing worse than a 
clerical snob is a church full of snobs.... 
Unless he would degenerate into a dema- 
gogue, the minister must be in sympathetic 


relations with the employer as well as with 
the employé. ... The minister who is well 
enough known so that his neutrality is not 
attributed to cowardice is well situated to 
play the part of conciliator. . . . On the other 
hand, he is illy fitted for the part of arbitrator. 
... Jesus refused to arbitrate because it 
would interfere with higher offices, which 
same higher offices pertain to the minister.” 

The Christian at Work rejoices to find that 
Professor Briggs’s definition of his doctrine of 
‘progressive sanctification’? rejects the doc- 
trine of post-mortem probation and the dogma 
of purgatory, but consists in describing the 
middle state to be ‘‘ an attractive, industrious 
holy life, a progress in grace, in knowledge, 
in all perfections.’”? Adds the editor: ‘‘ The 
sinless character of the beliéver immediately 
after death being conceded, what matters 16 
whether the growth in grace and knowledge 
and development in the spiritual life begins 
before or after the judgment?”’ 

The Herald and Presbyter scoffs at the idea 
of a split in the Presbyterian ranks: ‘‘ There 
are not enough ministers ia our church who 
believe in the errancy or ‘historic untrust- 
worthiness of Scripture’ to make a respectable 
presbytery. If there should be anew church 
its war cry will be ‘liberty.’ It will stand for 
the right of men to teach that the Scriptures 
are historically untrustworthy or any other 
doctrine they see fit.’”” The January Review of 
Reviews remarks that ‘the work of Dr. Briggs 
and Dr. Smith would seem to have had no very 
immediate bearing upon the case of the plain 
man who tries to order his life by the practi- 
cal teachings of the Scriptures. Theories of 
inspiration are extremely difficult to formu- 
late intelligibly, and every minister has his 
own. Differences lie chiefly in the meaning 
men place upon certain words. ... The her- 
esy-seeking instinct is one that every man 
should always try his best to choke down, 
whether in theology, in medicine, in political 
economy or in any department of science or 
art.” 

The Churchman indorses Bishop Potter’s 
position on the Sunday opening of the Colum- 
bian Exposition as expressed in the October 
Forum: ‘Exactly similar questions as to 
Sunday opening of museums, pleasure grounds, 
art galleries and the like have been threshed 
out in England, decided affirmatively, tried 
experimentally and accepted so finally that 
nothing but a moral revolution can reverse 
the decision. Bishops and clergy and laymen 
and Nonconformists, in overwhelming major- 
ity, support and applaud the result.’? But 
the Christian Advocate, discussing the sug- 
gested repeal of the congressional prohibition 
of a Columbian Exposition open on Sunday, 
says: “If Congress wishes a French Sabbath, 
French morality, French anti-religion, French 
susceptibility to hysterical paroxysms, it can 
contribute mightily to it by repealing this 
prohibition and placing the national sanction 


“far more emphatically and distinctly upon 


Sunday opening than if it had never said any- 
thing about it at all.” 

The Michigan Catholic, commenting on Mgr. 
Satolli’s deliverance upon the “ parochial ver- 
sus the public school question,” admits that 
“his discourse ought to induce us to look 
facts in the face. It will be no consolation in 
the future to discover that thousands of Cath- 
olics have been lost to the church simply be- 
cause we followed a determination to consider 
them lost the moment they entered the public 
school. It is written that ‘out of hell there 
is no redemption.’ It is only a fanatic who 
would apply this legend to all those schools 
into which Catholic children are forced by the 
fact that there is no magnificent endowment 
to provide Christian education for them.” 


ABROAD. 


This is a day of specialization, hence it is 
not surprising to find a contributor to the Jn- 
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dependent asking whether it is not better to 
select with more discrimination men who are 
to offer prayer on great occasions. ‘‘ We look 
for a preacher to preach, but so long as there 
is sterling ministerial character we look for 
no special gift in those appointed to pray on 
great oceasions. It would be right in the line 
of Congregational tradition to have asked a 
Lord Bacon to write De Imitatione Christi, or 
an Oliver Cromwell the Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest. Prayer has its own vocabulary, its own 
tone, its own peculiar atmosphere. Let us 
have done with asking a man to pray be- 
cause we greatly respect him, or admire his 
other gifts, or because of considerations of 
etiquette.” 

The Christian Guardian (Toronto) opposes 
the annexation sentiment now so rapidly erys- 
tallizing in Canada. It believes in “stopping 
the leaks, mending what is wrong and steer- 
ing right on, rather than desert the ship.” It 
looks forward to independent nationhood as 
the natural destiny, and assures the papers in 
the United States which are advocating an- 
nexation ‘“‘that the extent of the sympathy 
with the movement is very much exaggerated 
in the reports they receive.” 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES,* 


I. THE ENGLAND WHICH THE PILGRIMS 
LEFT. 


BY REY. MORTON DEXTER. 


In the series of papers of which this is the 
first it is intended to state, briefly yet clearly, 
the principal facts in the history of the Pil- 
grims. It is desirable to explain at the out- 
set how there came to be any Pilgrims. A 
short study of the religious condition of Eng- 
land during the fifteenth-and sixteenth cen- 
turies therefore is first in order. 

Previous to and during the reign of King 
Henry V. [1413-22] there had been a con- 
siderable growth of Protestantism, due to 
the Lollards or Wickliffites. But it had 
been so far suppressed by the Roman Cath- 
olic atithorities as to be confined chiefly 
to the lower classes and to be maintained 
safely only in secret. When Henry VIII. 
[1509-47] came to the throne England was 
distinctly Roman Catholic. But, about 1529, 
exasperated by Pope Clement’s refusal to 
sanction his divorce from Queen Katharine, 
Henry assumed the headship of the English 
Church and severed its formal connection 
with the papacy. This was the origin of 
the present Anglican Church. But it did 
not render that church Protestant, although 
Protestantism took some advantage of the 
secession and began to revive. Most of the 
Protestants became known thenceforth as 
Puritans, because of their wish to purify 
and reform the state church. But they 
were suppressed sternly. Chancellor More 


and Bishop Fisher prosecuted them actively 


for not observing the church fasts, for not 
attending confession and the sacrament, for 
teaching children the Lord’s Prayer in Eng- 
lish, for reading forbidden books, especially 
Tyndal’s translation of the Bible, and for 
condemning the notorious vices of many 
the state clergy, and not a few  per- 
sons were burned at the stake for such 
offenses. 

Under Edward VI. [1547-53], ‘‘ good King 
Edward,” the work of reform was well be- 
gun, but his reign was so short that lit- 
tle was accomplished, and his successor, 
** Bloody Mary’’ [1553-58], was in full sympa- 
thy with the most bigoted and cruel Roman 
Catholics. The worst practices of popery 
were revived and encouraged. All married 
clergymen were ordered to put away their 
wives. Nearly three thousand, including 
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many eminent men—for under Edward some 
Puritan ministers had been appointed to 
bishoprics and other high offices—were de- 
posed and more than eight hundred fled 
out of England for their lives. The pulpits 
ef all Puritans were ordered to be closed 
and two hundred and seventy-seven, includ- 
ing some women and little children, is the 
lowest estimate of the pumber of those 


burned at the stake for their faith during, 


the five years of her rule. 

Better things were hoped for from Queen 
Hlizabeth [1558-1603], but there was little 
improvement. In some respects her reign 
was one of the most glorious in the history 
of England, or of. the world, but the treat- 
ment which her Protestant subjects re- 
ceived is a shameful stain upon its record. 
Historians still are undecided whether she 
personally were a Roman Catholic or not. 
Apparently she was influenced more by sup- 
posed political necessities than by ecclesias- 
tical or religious convictions. Nominally a 
Protestant, and certainly one so far as re- 
fusing allegiance to the Pope is concerned, 
she nevertheless allowed her Protestant sub- 
jects to be treated worse than any others. 
In letter many laws were equally severe 
against both Romanists and Puritans, but 
she claimed the right to dictate as to their 
enforcement, and was bitterly, and almost 
uniformly, harsh toward the Puritans. She 
did not hesitate to put a stop to legislation 
intended for their relief, and the infamous 
Star Chamber and Court of High Commis- 
sion were allowed to pursue steadily their 
cruel work. 

Uniformity in religious observances was 
insisted upon rigorously. The established 
clerical dress was required, although to the 
Puritans it was associated with superstition 
and idolatry. No Scripture except that 
prescribed could be read at public worship. 
A fine of twenty pounds a month was pro- 
claimed for absence from the parish church. 
Regular attendants at church who met 
privately at home for Scripture reading and 
religious conversation upon holidays, when 
many evil practices were common, were pun- 
ishable, and spies were appointed in every 
parish ‘to denounce all offenders. Puritan 
publications were forbidden and sometimes 
publicly burned, and the printers, if de- 
tected, had their presses destroyed. A 
multitude of clergymen in sympathy with 
Puritanism were deposed and men igno- 
rant and often depraved were appointed to 
fill their vacant places. About 1571 the 
House of Commons declared, in a formal 
address to the queen, that ‘‘for lack of true 
discipline in the church great numbers are 
admitted ministers that are infamous in 
their lives’’; and in a petition to-parliament 
for relief in 1586 the Puritan ministers 
asserted ‘‘the bishops have made priests of 
the basest of the people, not only for their 
occupations and trades whence they have 
taken them, as shoemakers, barbers, tailors, 
water-bearers, shepherds and horse-keepers, 
but also for their want of good learning 
and honesty.” 

Yet, inspite of this unhallowed license in 
instituting new clergymen, scores of par- 
ishes remained vacant. Sometimes there 
actually was no minister to bury the dead. 
Among the clergy in office there was sucha 
dearth of fitness that for some time there 
was no one in so large a town as Northamp- 
ton who could preach a sermon, nor was 
there one in the whole county of Cornwall, 
and a similar, although not so extreme, lack 
existed in London itself. Naturally large 
numbers of the population became practi- 
caily heathen, yet the authorities took little 
or no notice of the prevalent immoralities 
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and applied almost their whole strength to 
crushing out. Puritanism. Of course the 
Puritans appealed repeatedly to the ecclesi- 
astical powers, to parliament and to the 
queen, but rarely with any success. Those 
who would have been glad to relieve them 
were too few and had too little power. As 
for the reign of King James I. [1603-1625], 
it only need be said that he continued, in 
general, the policy of oppression and de- 
clared that the Puritans were ‘“‘ insuiferable 
in any well-governed commonwealth” and 
that he would harry them out of the land 
or do worse. ; 
This historical outline, every statement in 
which is amply supported, indicates the in- 
tolerable condition of the English Puritans 
during the two centuries before the Pilgrims 
abandoned their native land. All Christians 
who conscientiously disagreed with the doc- 
trines or practices of the state church were 
compelled to acquiesce in a prevalent con- 
dition of moral corruption and also submit 
to religious intolerance and civil persecu- 
tion of the most cruel sort, or else fly the 
country. It requires no vivid imagination 
to conceive of their sufferings in detail and . 
the most active imagination hardly can ovyer- 
draw the picture. That none of the Puri- 
tans were indiscreet, needlessly regardless 
of law, or otherwise open to justly adverse 
criticism, is not asserted. In later years, 
when Puritanism had won control of Eng- 
land for a time, it exhibited too much of the 
same intolerance from which it formerly 
had suffered. But this was not until long 
after the Pilgrims had emigrated. Up to 
the time of their departure the Puritans 
were, to speak with restraint, as intelligent, 
orderly, devout, useful and patriotic citi- 
zens, with very few exceptions, as could be 
found in the whole land. It was the divine 
purpose that when the time for the trans- 
planting of Protestantism to the new world 
should come, representatives of the best 
ability and purest Christianity in England 
should be prepared to undertake the task. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY. 


BY REV. JOHN CONWAY, A. M., EDITOR NORTH- 
WESTERN CHRONICLE, 


The law of nature bids us worship God. 
The divine, positive law told God’s chosen 
people to make holy the Sabbath Day. The 
early founders of Christianity changed the 
Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. How is 
the principle of the old Sabbath and of 
the new Sunday, for it is the same, to be 
carried out? In other words, how is the 
Sunday to be kept holy? Its holiness is 
not promoted by opening the World’s Fair 
on Sunday, nor by allowing saloon keepers 
to sell on that day, nor by running unneces- 
sary trains and such like. Catholic theol- 
ogy teaches that. we must abstain from 
servile works on Sunday and that we must 
go to mass. This much fulfills the letter 
of the law, but no more. AJl spiritual 
writers agree that whoso merely attends to 
the two things mentioned and spends the 
rest of the day in frivolous recreation cer- 
tainly violates the spirit of Sunday and can 
hardly fail to be guiltless of sin. Non- 
Catholic theologians are at least as strict, 
if strict one chooses to call it. This does 
not mean that Sunday should be a day of 
gloom, for Christianity is a religion of 
sunshine, irs 

Whenever the question of saving our 
American Sunday comes up we are almost 
invariably met with some irrelevant ref- 
erence to the Puritans or to the Round- 
heads. The Puritan Sunday need not 
frighten any one. It is quite intelligible 
when we have the key to the history of 


employers bid them. 
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that period. The Merry Monarch and his 
satellites did their share to make the Puri- 
tan Sunday possible. Their excesses nat- 
urally drove a severe and simple-minded 
people to another extreme. As we do not 
now blame the people of a ruder age for 
having burned heretics, so we do not hold 
the Puritans much at fault for the severity 
ot their blue laws. Of the two extremes 
that of the Puritan of New England is 
preferable. The American people are quite 
willing that Sunday should be a day of joy 
and sunshine, but the joy must be such as 
is derived from nobler things and the sun- 
shine that ungarish light which lends its 
mellow glow to the Gothic windows of 
grand cathedrals, 

The claims of religion demand that man 
be not debarred from his right to worship 
God on the Lord’s Day. To these claims 
the ordinary demands of business must give 
way. And it is one of the outrages of mod- 
ern civilization that whilst respectable call- 
ings are suspended on Sunday saloons are 
sometimes permitted to ply their dangerous 
trade. Wearied nature unites with religion 
in its strong protest against any encroach- 
ment upon our Sunday. The energies of 
the toiling millions must be economized. 
There are evidences enough that the best 
thought of this country is against any in- 
fringement upon the Lord’s Day. We can 
be active yet prayerful, progressive yet rev- 
erential. This nation is one of toilers. 
Those who do not work either by hand or 
brain are not worth taking into our calcula- 
tion. It may be said to be anation of work- 
ing men. Itis these who suffer most from 
a slighted Sunday and who gain most from 
a sanctified one and of all sections of our 
citizens Catholics suffer most from a vio- 
lated Sunday. ‘The reason is because they 
belong in great part to that class whom 
necessity compels to work whenever their 
If on Sundays facto- 
ries were not worked and freight trains not 
run and saloons not pened there were far 
from being churches enough to accommo- 
dete our Catholic young men. [refer thus 
directly to the loss, which a loose Sabbath 
entails upon the Catholic Church because It 
write from the standpoint of a member of 
that body. 5 

In spite of the injury, religious, moral, 
domestic and physical done by an unob- 
served Sunday to the poorer portion of the 
American people, still those who plead for 


the widest and loosest Sabbath try to justify 


their position by the plea of benefiting the 
wage-earner. Thisis sheernonsense. When 
Sunday ceases to be sacred the laborer will 
have to work on that day. The Sunday the- 
ater which the secularist demands for him 
has long since become an abomination. It 
may not be a violation of the substantial 
observance of Sunday, but it encroaches 
wpon the province of the pulpit and it with- 
ers the bloom of religion upon the fair cheek 
of our American Sunday. The Sunday the- 
ater may put money in the purses of man- 
agers. It brings no joy to the heart of the 
poor, worn-out actors, and the bedraggled 
wage-earners by their presence thereat are 
keeping life in a principle which may ulti- 
mately end in their ruin. Those who work 
hard are entitled to enough time and money 
to enable them to go to the theater on a 
week night should they choose to do so, 


The ethical life of man needs cultivation 
and development just as does his intellec- 
tuallife. Ifany excuse be given to the grasp- 


ing gold-hunter he will have no scruple in 


robbing the poor man of at least a portion 


of his Sunday. In that case the ethical life 


of the poor man will be lost, for the free 


Sunday is the only day he ‘has to nurture it. 
A similar fate awaits the family life of the 
poor man in case ot any surrender of the 
Sunday. 

In this discussion it is not a question be- 
tween the Puritan Sunday and the more 
generously Christian day. Rather is the 
real fight between the Sunday of the Chris- 
tians and the Sunday of the pagans. There 
is no danger of going back to Puritanism. 
Generals do not willingly give up a vantage 
ground to the enemy in time of war. There 
should be no concessions made, not even of 
the remotest ramparts, to the enemies of the 
Sabbath. There should be no thought of 
surrender of the Sunday, or any portion of 
it, to the clamor of the secularists. All 
Christian denominations might easily unite 
on this. And they would do well not to vie 
with each other in yielding any protection 
of our Sunday for the sake of passing popu- 
larity or cunning clap-trap. 

The United States is as proud of its Sun- 
day as it is of its public school system and 
the people should not permit anything 
which would tend to obscure the American 
ideal of the day of rest. Those men who 
tend upward try rather to strengthen the 
Sunday than otherwise. Many well-meaning 
people have been misled regarding the 
American Sunday because they have mis- 
apprehended the real point atissue. It is 
necessary to distinguish between public 
ethics and private theology, or that which is 
intended for private and individual applica- 
tion. Im the latter case principles are laid 
down which are wholly meant for repentant 
sinners taken individually; in the former 
there is the question of directing the whole 
community. The principles of the one are 
clearly not intended to take the place of 
those of the other. There is just as much 
difference between them as there is be- 
tween the mystic theology of John Tau- 
ler and the moral theology of Austin 
Lebmkuhl. It is the difference between 
publie or civie virtue on the one hand and 
private uprightness on the other. The 
strict observance of the Sunday is not a 
question of mere moral theology. It is not 
whether such and such an act is a violation 
of that rest essential to the religious ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. Rather does the 
discussion turn on the, permission or the 
prohibition of certain things, which may or 
may not be lawful but whose tendency is to 
weaken the Sunday. No one, for instance, 
contends that the opening of the World’s 
Fair on Sunday afternoons is a violation of 
the Lord’s Day but many thougbtful people 
think that it is an encroachment upon our 
ideal American Sunday for which the coun- 
try would have to pay dearly. Ina bright 
article published in the December number 
of the Arena Bishop Spalding does not dare 
to touch the principle at stake. There is 
no more danger of the advocates of a 
closed Sunday returning to a rabbinical 
Sabbath than there is that the Bishop of 
Peoria should accept a pagan Sunday. And 
if it were to be a choice between two evils 
thinking people would accept that which 
the tendency of humanity and the passing 
of time would of themselves correct. 

The United States has not the word God 
in the Constitution but it has stamped 
Christianity upon its official life in a way 
that no European power can boast of. 
God’s blessing is invoked on all our official 
proceedings. The chief magistrate of the 
nation and the governors of our States issue 
annual proclamations for Thanksgiving. 
Congress, State Legislatures and courts of 
justice are closed on Sunday. The spirit of 
the nation is clearly in favor of a generous 
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observance of Sunday, and no motives, least 
of all financial and selfish ones, should be 
permitted to turn this tendency in a down- 
ward direction. 

At the Council of Baltimore, held in 1884, 
the Catholic bishops of this country pointed 
out the genesis of the European Sunday in 
the following remarkable words: 

In traveling through some European coun- : 
tries a Christian heart is pained by the almost 
unabated rush of toil and traffic on Sunday. 
First, grasping avarice thought it could vot 
afford to spare the day to God; then unwise 
governments, yielding to the pressure of mam- 
mon, relaxed the laws which for many centu- 
ries had guarded the day’s sacredness, forget- 
ting that there are certain fundamental princi- 
ples which ought nog to be sacrificed to popu- 
lar caprice or greed. And when, as usually 
happens, neglect of religion has passed, by 
lapse of time, into hostiiity to religion, this 
growing neglect of the Lord’s Day was usually 
made use of as a means to bring religion itself 
into contempt. 

The church mourned, protested, struggled, 
but was almost powerless to resist the com- 
bined forces of popular avarice and Czesar’s 
inHuence arrayed on the side of irreligion. 
The result is the lamentable desecration which 
all Christians must deplore. 


If the United States wants a Sunday of 
that kind it will begin by letting down the 
remote barriers, by the Sunday opening of 
the World’s Fair, for instance. I mention 
the World’s Fair because it is the most 
public and the most prominent illustration. 
Any similar encroachment would be equally 
mischievous in principle, though not so far- 
reaching in the evil of its example. The 
honor of the nation is at stake. Whatever 
position the Columbian Exposition takes in 
reference to Sunday will be looked upon as 
reflecting the sentiment of the country. It 
is not a question merely for Chicago and its 
money changers—it is a question for the 
United States and for Christianity. We 
have no evidence that the poor man, or any 
other man, suffered because Philadelphia 
closed its exposition on Sunday; we have 
evidence that the United States advanced 
astonishingly in the estimation of the civil- 
ized world when an order was sent from the 
White House to close our national exhibit 
at Paris on Sundays. What if they did 
open their expositions at Vienna, Paris and 
Brussels? Their Sunday is not our Sunday. 
We do not follow them in other things; 
why imitate them in that which we know to 
be inferior to ours? Local interests must 
give way to national ones and material 
things must not be permitted to obscure 
the principles of the higher life. 


—S 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE SOUTH. 


BY REV. W. A. SPENCER, D.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The census makes some startling revela- 
tions as to church work in the South and 
its lack. In fourteen Southern States, ex- 
cluding Missouri, the Congregational church 
has 273 organizations and 174 church build- 
ings, costing $621,105, or an average of 
$3,570. These. furnished shelter to 13,463 
communicants, or seventy-seven to each 
church building. 

On the other hand, the five great States, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ili- 
nois and Ohio, contained 274,841, or fifty- 
three per cent. of the 512,771 Congregational 
communicants in the United States. Of the 
entire Congregational church property of 
$43,355,487 these favored States contained 
$26,582,690, or sixty-one per cent. Of the 
4,868 Congregational organizations in the 
country these States contained 1,715, or 
thirty-five per cent., while of the 4,736 
church buildings in the land these States 
had 1,926, or forty per cent. of the whole 
number. 

In the entire country there were 132 more 
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organizations than there were church build- 
ings, the favored States, however, having 
211 more buildings than _organizations. 
These surplus buildings were largely in the 
older States, New England alone having 277 
more buildings than organized congrega- 
tions. 

The Congregational is the only church in 
the land having more church buildings than 
organizations, it having such a surplus in 
the six New England States and in New 
York, Ulinois, Ohio and Wisconsin—ten 
rich States where Congregationalists have 
great wealth and New England enterprise 
has reaped a magnificent harvest. The de- 
nomination is, perhaps, the richest in pro- 
portion to its numbers in America, the aver- 
age value of its church buildings being 
$10,000 and the average in the five favored 
States being 315.570. Im these five States 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has an 
average value to her church buildings of 
about $5,000, or one-half the average of Con- 
gregational buildings in the entire country 
and only about one-third the average of the 
Congregational buildings in the same States. 

Contrast this splendid average with the 
average of the strongest churches in the 
South. If we count all the black and white 
members we shall best find the largest 
numerically, but if we count only the whités 
the largest church in the South is the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South. It also has 
its five great States in which more than half 
its wealth and numbers are massed: Texas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
Virginia. In these five States it has more 
than 7.000 buildings, their average value 
being, however, only $1,600. What a con- 
trast between the wealth of New England 
with its surplus and the struggling churches 
of the South whose richest belt is so poor! 

The Congregational average in these same 
Southern States is more than twiee as large 
as of the five best States of the strongest 
Southern church. That church has 2,400 
congregations without a church building, 
while the Congregationalists have in ten 
States more buildings than would house all 
their organizations in these States, and in 
the entire country only 132 organizations 
more than church buildings. 

Ought not the rich belt of Congregation- 
alism to help the South at least to the 
extent of caring for her own unhoused chil- 
dren inthe South? There are seventy con- 
gregations in these Southern States belong- 
ing to the Congregationalists who have no 
church building, and a very large number 
of others that owe their existence to the 
work of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and who have a right to expect aid 
from the church that has called them to a 
new life intellectually and spiritually. 

Around every Congregational school in 
the North cluster little churches that have 
grown out of the revivals in the schools. 
The same is true in a small degree in the 
South, but the neglect of church building 
has leit the religious results of the schools 
to be scattered er lost. Thus we find in 
fourteen Southern States about one-quarter 
as many Congregational church buildings 
as are in Massachusetts, and almost as many 
surplus church buildings in Massachusetis 
as the entire number of church buildings in 
these fourteen Southern States. The sur- 
plus buildings in Connecticut would shelter 
the unhoused congregations of these four- 
teen Southern States with seven to spare. 

Some one must shelier the unsheltered 
South. The Southern churches are grow- 
ing so fast that they are unable to house 
their own converts, and can do little or noth- 
ing toward caring for the new towns and vil- 


lages that spring up as the result of the in- 
vestment of Northern capital in all parts of 
the Central South. There ought to be a 
league on the part of all churches at the 
North to help plant 2,000 church buildings 
every year until the South should recover 
from the disasters of the war. New Eng- 
land has spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in developing the Central South in the 
last ten years. Along the Cincinnati South- 
ern and the other lines of the East Tennes- 
see system tens of millions have been in- 
vested by Massachusetts alone for worldly 
reasons. One prominent New Yorker has 
helped plant colleges and other benevolent 
institutions along™these lines. Why not 
turn a part of the stream of Congregational 
wealth and liberality this way and gladden 
the mountains and valleys of the South with 
the church spire and the church bell that 
have given New England its power and pros- 
perity? 

This may be done in many ways. I have 
urged through the religious press that North- 
ern Presbyterians should help the Southern 
Presbyterian Boards in their struggle to take 
care of their work. I have urged the same 
course for the Baptists and Methodists. 
I have thus far sought in vain for a hearing 
from the Congregationalists, but 1 want to 
make a single suggestion. If any Congre- 
gationalist asks what shall he do, I answer, 
Help your own work already begun. The 
American Missionary Association has added 
a department for building chapels in the 
South and can doubiless give all needed 
information. Would it not bea splendid in- 
vestment for ten generous givers to send it 
their checks for $10,000 each and start this 
work ona grand career? I know from ex- 
tensive travel over the South it will be pos- 
sible for the Association to use it all in car- 
ing for those whom Congregationalism has 
already aroused to a better life. 

There are marvelous possibilities for this 
church building work in these new fields. 
Almost every Southern State is feeling the 
thri!l of a new life and the New South is to 
be made Christian or otherwise by the next 
ten years of church building. Instead of 
13,000 comimunicants in the South the Con- 
gregational churches ought to have 130,000 
before the century closes. Every new rail- 
way line, every new manufacturing enter- 
prise ought to be cared for by this richest 
American denomination, and either through 
its own societies or through the churches 
on the ground it ought to make itself felt 
by its consecrated wealth and culture. 

Pardon a Methodist exhortation to Con- 
gregationalists. Stand by yourchildren and 
give them a shelter in church buildings 
erected through your liberality. The safety 
of the future demands the building of these 
churches everywhere until the visible house 
of prayer shall invite the masses to the wor- 
ship of God. Theschool withoutthe church 
will not do. We must plant the two to- 
gether in Mississippi as well as Massachu- 
setts. 


OO — 


It is a poor economy of spiritual motive 
which tries to make heaven real by taking 
out of it all thought of inexpressible and 
new delight, and bringing it down to the 
tame repetition of the scenes and ways of 
earth. But no man listens to the talk or 
reads the books which are often popular 
about heaven without feeling the glory and 
delight of which they speak are far too 
completely separated in kind from any 
which this world’s experience has taught 
us how to value. It ought not to be so. 
The highest, truestthought of heaven which 
man can have is of the full completion of 


those processes whose beginning he has wit} 

nessed here, then completion into degrees” 
of perfeciness as yet inconceivable, but still 

one in kind with what he is aware of now. 

—Phillips Brooks. z 


MRS. ALBERT BOWKER. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


That splendid organization of young peo- 
ple which has a membership of nearly a 
million and a half and reaches to the ends 
of the earth was formed in a pastor’s study 
in Maine, but the germ of the thought was 
first lodged in the heart of a single man, 
As with the Christian Endeavor so with the 
King’s Daughters movement. One woman, 
yearning for a deeper personal consecration 
to the Master’s service, communicates her 
desire to a small circle of intimate friends, 
and lo, a countless multitude, from the 
queen in her palace to the lowliest daughter 
of toil, don the little silver cross and enroll 
themselves into organized work ‘“‘In His 
name.”’ 
to the origin of Sunday schools, to the for- 
mation of Christian Associations, to the 
birth of foreign missions and the temper- 
ance crusade. In tracing the history of 
these and similar movements it will always 
be found that some one person, who had a 
prophetic insight into the signs of the times 
and, perhaps, brooded long in secret over 
them, finally yielded to the divine impulse 
toact. Like Paul he, or she, was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. 

So remarkably is this truth illustrated in 
the organization known as the Woman’s 
Board of Missions that we cannot forbear, 
just before its twenty-fifth annivegsary, 
which will be observed next week in Bos- 
ton, to review the circumstances which led 
to its formation. From them it will be 
seen that the subject of this sketch was as 
truly elected and prepared for this special 
work as was Abraham Lincoln for guiding 
our nation safely through a perilous crisis. 

Sarah Lamson’s father was an influential 
and, according to the standard of those 
days, a wealthy man. The house which he 
built in East Boston was one of the first 
three erected on the island. It still stands 
upon an eminence on Webster Street over- 
looking the harbor, the lofty pillars of the 
poteh and the generous proportions of the 
front hall untouched by the finger of modern 
improvement. In this noble old mansion, 
where the drama of her girlhood, wifehood 
and motherhood was enacted, Mrs. Bowker 
lives in her declining years, tenderly cared 
for by her youngest daughter and still held- 
ing the office of honorary president of the 
board. 

At the age of fourteen she was sent to the 
Ipswich Female Seminary and for several 
years came under the influence of those two 
notable teachers, Miss Zilpah P. Grant and 
Mary Lyon. Never was a school more fit- 
tingly chosen for a child. The marked indi- 
viduality of Miss Grant, a wise, far-seeing 
woman with the religious fervor of a Sayon- 
arola glowing beneath the repressed New 
England manner, and the sweet and strong 
spirit of Mary Lyon made a deep impression 
upon the young girl, The teachers quickly 
recognized in the new pupil a person of 
good intellectual capacity, resoJute will, 
strong imagination and a peculiar power 
for dominating other minds. The bringing 
of all these forces of heart and mind under © 
the control of Christian motives was no easy 
task, even for teachers like them, who ag- 
onized in prayer over the souls committed 
to their care with the fervency born of the 
theology of the times. ; 


The same truth holds in respect . 
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- zeal of~an early Crusader. 


It is not strange, therefore, that the con- 
version of Sarah Lamson was a marked ex- 
perience in her life. The surrender of her- 
self to God in the flower of her youthful 
days was complete. The decision once made, 
there was never a shadow of turning in her 
purpose. Thenceforward she was pledged 
to the service of Christ with the consuming 
While she was 
under conviction an incident occurred which 
intensified her sense of a divine providence 
in human affairs. By a strange blunder her 
father received word that his daughter was 
dead and he went to Ipswich taking with 
him the casket for her burial. The dra- 
matic scene when he was met by her in full 
health and strength can be imagined. But 
the thought that it might have been herself 
appealed powerfully to her imagination and 
led her to feel that she was a spared monu- 
ment of mercy for some great work. A re- 
markable deliverance from accidental death 
later in life deepened this feeling. 


Returning at length to her East Boston 
home her faith was soon put to severe tests. 
Her father was not in sympathy with her 
evangelical views and for a time forbade her 
attendance at the weekly prayer meetings. 
But she found a way to be loyal both to her 
father and her Saviour by remaining at 
home and spending the prayer meeting hour 
in private devotion. A spirit like this could 
not be repressed and ere long she was 
allowed full liberty to use her gifts for min- 
istry in any direction she chose. How full 
of activity were those years! In church and 
Sunday school, in homes of the poor and at 
bedsides of the dying this young girl was 
ever busy with a zeal that never flagged. 
Scores were brought to Christ through her 
efforts. She had an inborn skill for nursing 
and shrank from no scene of suffering how- 
ever horrible. At one time a frightful rail- 
road accident at the dangerous grade cross- 
ing in East Boston brought the killed and 
wounded almost to her own door. Those 
who then heard her comfort the dying 


_and pray withthe living and saw her mar- 


velous power to soothe the sorrow stricken 
households were dumb with wonder. Even 
before her marriage she conducted the 
mothers’ meetings in Maverick Church, 
of which she was one of the ten original 
members. Here, too, she taught for years a 
large Bible class of nearly a hundred mem- 
bers and thereby trained a class of women 


_ for Christian service whose executive ability 


and consecration have rarely been equaled. 
Marriage did not interrupt her tireless activ- 
ities. On the contrary she made her home 
tributary to all her work for the Master, 
and the holy experiences of motherhood 


* gave a new grace to her spiritual faculties. 


In course of time the horrors of the Civil 
War burst upon the nation and this mo- 


- mentous event brought into further promi- 
-_ nence the native force of Mrs. Bowker’s 


of relief for the soldiers. 
_ strangely enough, there had been a revival 
of interest in the work of maternal associa- 


6. 


character. Her soul was on fire with patri- 
otism and no general on the field of battle 
marshaled his forces with greater energy 
than she displayed in organizing measures 
Just before this, 


tions, which, like the Christian Endeavor 
movement, was born in the home of a Port- 
land minister, Dr. Edward Payson. His 
wife organized the first society in 1815, but 
it did not long survive the generation which 


_gaveit birth. But in 1860, as the hour ap- 


_ proached when the iron of bereavement was 
to enter many a mother’s soul, a great tidal 

of a common impulse to prayer swept 
‘into the hearts of American women. The 
Union Maternal eee eociation, aeons all 
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denominations, was formed and the first an- 

nual meeting in Boston was attended by 
more than a thousand mothers. From the 
outset Mrs. Bowker espoused this cause 
with -a fervent faith. Though sternly re- 
buffed by Dr. John E. Todd and other ex- 
cellent but mistaken ministers, no opposi- 
tion could daunt her. For twenty years she 
held the office of president and in this train- 
ing school more than any other her mind 
was broadened to grasp the needs of women 
living in lands outside the pale of gospel 
privileges. The obstacles she surmounted 
fitted her for overcoming the prejudice and 
distrust which blocked her way later in or- 
ganizing the Woman’s Board. Looking 
backward one is astounded at the sublime 
courage that enabled her to project the en- 
terprise at what seemed a most unpropi- 
tious time. Only onesecretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, Dr. N. G. Clark, heartily favored 
the scheme. Others frankly disapproved or 
coldly questioned its wisdom. The colleges 
for women were just coming into recogni- 
tion. The Christian Temperance Union was 
hardly inembryo. Women’s clubs had no 
existence. Except as the war had devel- 
oped them, women as a whole were un- 
trained in the duties of public life. Here 
and there a solitary individual, like Clara 
Barton, was showing the ability to organize 
and control large enterprises, but the era of 
federation in women’s work for women had 
not yet dawned. Meantime, the Lord had 
been stirring up the hearts of Christian 
women to an interest in the condition of 
their sisters in other lands through the 
agency of the Missionary Union in New 
York City and by other societies purely 
local in their scope. In scattered hamlets 
all through New England and at the West 
many, like Mary of old, were pondering 
these things in their hearts. 


One day about this time a quiet woman 
came from New York to Boston seeking if 
haply she might find some one capable of 
unifying all these scattered forces into one 
grand missionary body. At the suggestion 
of one of the secretaries of the American 
Board she was directed to the house of the 
subject of this sketch. The meeting of 
Peter and Cornelius was no more divinely 
directed than this interview between Mrs. 
Homer Bartlett, the first treasurer of the 
Woman’s Board, and Mrs. Albert Bowker. 
As the result of their conference a company 
of devoted women. gathered the first Tues- 
day in January; 1868, in the Old South 
chapel, then in Freeman Place on Bea- 
con Hill, and formed the New England 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, which 
later became incorporated under the name 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions. Of its 
phenomenal growth since theu, including 
the sister boards of the Interior and the 
Pacific Coast, together with many an aux- 
iliary in dark places on the eastern conti- 
nent, it is not our province to speak at 
present. All these facts will be presented 
at the annual meeting next week. 


The object of this paper is simply to show 
how this one woman, wholly devoted to a 
single noble aim, and pushing it at a period 
when there were few trained helpers and 
stupendous obstacles to be overcome, man- 
ifested a faith which has removed moun- 
tains. Like the first disciples she has la- 
bored and others have entered into her 
labors. From the hour when she bowed 
herself in the consecrating prayer at that 
initial meeting to the day, three years ago, 
when she delegated to another the presidency 
of the Board, she has never wavered in love 
and loyalty to the cause which it represents. 
Time, money, strength, influence have all 
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been freely contributed to its advancement. 
One of the most inspiring recollectiors of 
the writer is of a memorable three cays’ 
conference in October, 1875, at the old man- 
sion on Webster Street. Thirty-two gucsts, 
chiefly the officers of branch societies, were 
entertained beneath the hospitable roof. 
The entire time was spent in listening to 
papers and discussing the best means for 
extending the work. Who that was present 
will ever forget those hallowed hours of 
prayer, which 

Morning and evening hemmed the sweet day in? 
On the last evening when the house was 
thrown open to over five hundred guests, it 
seemed as if the holy influence of those who 
had been tarrying in the mount those three 
days permeated the entire assembly. 

Thus it will be seen that the Woman’s 
Board of Missions is worthy of peculiar 
honor, not only for its primal work of 
evangelizing those who are without the 
blessings of the gospel but for being a 
pioneer in organized work for women here 
in our own land. We refrain from any 
commonplace words of praise for Mrs. 
Bowker’s share in its development. We 
recognize her, as she ever humbly held her- 
self, merely as an instrument in the hands 
of the Almighty for extending His kingdom. 
There are silent witnesses to her honor in 
India and Turkey and China and Japan 
more eloquent than any words. As Mt. 
Holyoke College will forever enshrine the 
memory of Mary Lyon, so the college for 
girls at Constantinople and the Bowker 


Home at Bombay will be two among many 
enduring monuments of Mrs. Bowker’s 
fame. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CHRISTIAN. 


BY WILLIAM W. MC LANE, PH. D., NEW HAVEN. 


Evolution as a mode of creating species 
and a method of perfecting individuals in 
the animal kingdom has gained wide accept 
ance among men. It is claimed that the 
process of evolution pervades the whole uni- 
verse and that the doctrine of evolution 
concerns every department of science. It 
is said that evolution is one-half of all sci- 
ence, that it affects the foundations of phi- 
losophy and that it determines the whole 
attitude of the mind toward nature and 
God. If this be true it is of the first im- 
portance that we ascertain what the funda- 
mental facts of evolution are and that we 
make a proper application of its laws to the 
various forms of life. Especially is this 
true in accounting for that highest type of 
life, the Christian man. Professor Le Conte 
says: ‘‘ Evolution is continuous, progressive 
change according to certain laws and by 
means of resident forces.”” This definition 
has been taken and applied by a recent 
writer to the development of Christianity. 
While the writer referred to apprehends the 
vital truth of Christianity for himself, this 
definition which he applies to it is so imper- 
fect that some who accept it may fail to per- 
ceive the essential factors of Christianity or 
to apprehend its fundamental facts. 

From the scientific standpoint there are 
two criticisms to be made upon this defini- 
tion and its use in the realm of Christianity. 
The definition itself is but half the truth, 
at least in the sphere of life. The changes 
which in the process of growth take place 
in living things are not the results of the 
actions of resident forces alone. They are 
the results of the actions of resident forces 
in response to forces acting upon them from 
without. A seed of corn, for example, does 
not develop into root and stalk and blade 
and ear by the action of resident forces, but 
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by the forces within the seed awaking and 
responding to the action of sunlight and 
rain. It requires the sunshine of heaven as 
well as the seed planted in the soil of earth 
to produce a flower. Will it require a less 
number of factors to produce a Christian? 

Professor Le Conte says the development 
of an egg into achick illustrates the process 
of evolution. He says, ‘‘It is the type of 
all evolution.’’ But the egg would never 
develop into a chicken were it not for the 
quickening warmth of the body of the brood- 
ing bird. The egg which does not respond 
to that warmth from without perishes; the 
ege whose resident forces are quickened into 
action by the non-resident forces from with- 
out develops into a bird. Will it require a 
less number of forces to produce a Chris- 
tian? Neither the resident forces nor food 
would preserve life if the animal were re- 
moved from sunshine and air. An animal 
would die sooner without air than without 
food. That force from without is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the vital force within. 
It is manifest, then, that it is not resident 
forces alone, but equally non-resident forces, 
whose action is necessary to the existence 
and the preservation of life. 

That which is true in the kingdoms of vege- 
table and animal life is likewise true in the 
kingdoms of mental and spiritual life. No 
human mind is so full of genius and of 
power that it will develop into something 
great and grand without the play of nature 
upon it and without the inspiration of other 
minds. The best service which the best 
teacher renders unto his pupils is that of 
inspiration. The human mind grows, not 
simply by the action of its resident forces 
but by the action of its resident forces in 
response to the stimulus which comes to it 
both from nature and from other minds. 

Christianity which, in the case of an in- 
dividual man, is a consciousness of relation 
to God, a disposition of mind, a state of 
affection, a direction of will, is not sim- 
ply the result of the action of resident 
forces but the result of the action of the 
resident forces of conscience and thought 
and affection and will in response to the 
action upon him of certain non-resident 
forces proceeding from God, who reveals 
Himself to man. Christianity would be a 
wholly abnormal thing if it were not this. 
To define Christianity as the result of res- 
ident forces, and to say nothing of the 
non-resident forces, is fundamentally false. 
Christianity, scientifically as well as Scrip- 
turally, is a quickening into life by God,.a 
birth from above, a spiritual state of com- 
munion, a godlike character. 

This does not mean that a Christian man 
has received any new faculty from God, but 
that conscience, thought, affection and will 
are all awakened and made active in rela- 
tion to God and truth and duty and destiny. 
Im this correspondence with God, as the 
condition of the existence and preservation 
and perfection of Christian character, Chris- 
tianity is in perfect accord with all other 
forces of life. A Christian man differs from 
other living creatures in the world in that 
he does not correspond simply with nature 
or with beings like himself, but with the 
living God. To know God by this corre- 
spondence is eternal life. 

A second mistake, from the standpoint of 
science, which is made in defining Chris- 
tianity as the result of resident forces, pro- 
ducing changes according to certain laws, 
consists, as a friend of mine has said to me, 
in carrying what is true in the kingdom of 
necessity over into the kingdom of freedom, 
where choice prevails, 

In the vegetable and purely animal king- 


dom if certain resident forces in seed or 
germ are brought into juxtaposition with 
certain non-resident forces certain results 
follow, and there is no choice. But this is 
by no means true in the higher realms of 
mind and of spirit. Consciousness is suffi- 
cient to convince every man that his own 
choice has been an important factor in 
determining his character and his destiny. 

These two facts, that that character which 
constitutes a man a Christian is the result 
of communion with God as revealed through 
Christ and of personal choice of His wor- 
ship and service, must be maintained. They 
are scientifically, as well as Scriptuarally, 
true. They coincide with individual Chris- 
tian experience. 


THE PITY OF IT. 


BY HUGO DE RETSOF. 


It was of a Monday morning and I stood 
on my porch looking out into the beautiful 
June air. I had had a hard week’s work 
and a harder Sunday and I was refreshing 
myself with the calm of God which spread 
over the waving landscape, over hill and 
meadow, over distant river bottoms and 
over the bit of blue sea visible in the dis- 
tance. And just as the quiet and rest of 
the early morning had made me trustful and 
thankful there was the sound of a well- 
known voice and James McClellan, a boy- 
hood’s friend, came up the steps at my side 
and sank wearily into a chair. James was 
a feeble man, who worked in the little hill- 
side parish ten miles inland as hard as ever 
he could and often came down of a Monday 
for a little cheer from a friend, but today 
there was a special expression of weariness 
about him. I lethim sit and said but little 
when I had poured himea cup of my coffee 
and put the German brodchen within his 
reach, for I knew that by and by he would 
speak of himself. It is never my way to 
intrude my sympathy. Silence is often 
golden. 

“ve had a visit from Harry,’’ he spoke 
at last. 

‘¢ Well, and a good one, I hope.”’ 

‘“‘T do not know,’ he replied. ‘‘ There 
were many pleasant things about it and he 
was very good, at least from his standpoint, 
but he left me weary and heartsore.’’ 

This Harry was another old friend, with 
us both in the theological seminary and now 
pastor ip a neighboring city. Perhaps he 
had been just a trifle elated by his success. 

James soon went on: ‘‘ You see, we talked 
everything over, my parish and his, work, 
books, friends, salaries, influence, every- 
thing, and—no doubt insensibly to him—a 
kind of patronizing air, half pitying, half 
slighting, stole over his forms of speech 
and even his tone and his bearing that 
seemed to say every minute: ‘ Well, you’re 
not much, after all, poor fellow; you’ ve done 
little, and nobody knows you or cares for 
you. ’Tis a pity, for you promised better; 
but, candidly speaking, you’ve failed.’ ”’ 

No wonder aniron had sunk down into his 
soul! I rose quickly and went over, and 
putting my hand on his shoulder I said as 
heartily as I could—for a little feeling of 
compassionate anger seemed to be tugging 
at my vocal chords—‘‘ But yow’re not though, 
James, Harry or no Harry!”’ 

And then as he smiled I said: ‘‘ Let’s go 
down on the rocks and have a look at the 
sea. It always does us good and it'll have 
something for us today.” 

We whiled away the walk with various 
conversation, but my innermost thoughts 
were on these two men, Harry and James, 
all the time. Harry, with vigorous health, 
fair talents and somewhat coarse texture of 


mind and heart, had worked hard and done 
well, no doubt—had earned all he had now 
attained and was a man of power. Yet 
I could not but feel there was something 
lacking, just that something, that apprecia- 
tion and tenderness and unselfishness, which 
should have consoled and comforted his 
friend whom he had wounded. 

James’s history was’ just this. His edu- 
cation had been a series of triumphs and 
intellectually he had been the most brilliant 
of his circle. Equally tender and generous 
was he also of feeling. But the fire had 
burned too brightly in those days and had 
almost consumed the frailframe, and he had 
been compelled to take a small field in that 
inland country parish, where he still was 
and where small means and isolation had 
still more cramped him. His wings were 
clipped, but he was an eagle. And now, 
when he had thankfully accepted the lot 
Providence bad assigned him and had filled it 
marvelously fall of gracious ministrations, 
he had been thus compared and set down 
and wounded! O, the pity of it! 

But I knew the way to comfort him. We. 
sat a while on the rocks overhanging the 
sea. The waves came rolling in and dash- 
ing against the detached granite columns 
that stood guard before the rocky fortifica- 
tions of the village and now and ‘then 
splashed us by some more exuberant display 
of their spirits than common. Then there 
was the distant sea horizon. That blue; 
vanishing line makes me always think of 
heaven and the vessels which voyage toward 
it remind me of white winged angels bearing 
messages to the beyond. And here, amid 
the monotonous and soothing sound of the 
waters and before that distant horizon, I 
led James, with a secret purpose, to tell me 
all the news of his parish—how he still daily 
visited the cripple boy, whom he had first 
visited daily for the purpose of teaching 
him the simplest elements of human learn- 
ing but from habit visited still; of the poor 
victim of drink whom he had long been 
seeking to save and of his last suecess in 
winning a new promise from her; of the 
children, who I knew followed him every- 
where; of new-born souls, whose spiritual 
father ‘he had been. 

Thus all the affairs of that paiva which 
he pervaded, not like a politician:seeking to 
make a point here and there for future use 
but like a perfume, unseen, sweet, imper- — 
ishable from the memory, had passed again 
before his mind and the joy of the work had 
made him happy again. 

And then | said, ‘‘ Well, James, there is 
as much joy in heaven over a soul saved in 
Ashby as in Centerton.”’ 

He was silent a moment and then said: 
“T see your meaning, Hugo. Yes, I am 
thankful for my work. If I am obscure and 
even a little despised I thank God that by 
the grace of God my work is no failure. 
And it’s ever great work to bring the gospel 
to any soul.”’ 

And then I added: ‘‘ The inequalities of 
life are often the results of what the world 
calls chance, but we know to be providence. 
The world can in the nature of things be-- 
stow her honor only on those whom she can 
see, who have some high station, where 
their work becomes visible. But the true 
Christian spirit is to accept the sphere God 
allots, making no comparisons, and to fill it 
full—as full as it will hold—of humble sery- 
ice. That’s success and ’tisa pity when any 
one of us takes the world’s verdict as the 
basis of any true comparison between suc- 
cesses.”’ 

But ’tis a pity that Harry foe fora 
whole week! 
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erate TO MY WIFE. 


BY GEORGE H. WESTLEY. 


One day—so runs a fable old 
Of Persia, land of poet’s gold— 
A traveler found within his room 
A lumy of clay that breathed perfume. 


*O, thing uncouth and dull!’ he eried, 
“Art thou by thy rough form belied ? 
Art spikenard in a rude disguise, 

Or other costly merchandise ?”’ 


““Nay, but a lump of clay am I, 

But if you’d know the reason why 

I yield sweet odor, ’tis, you see, 
Because the rose hath dwelt with me.” 


Take thou this fable, wife of mine, 
For all my worth is due to thine. 

If aught of good my deeds disclose, 
*Tis from my, dwelling with the rose. 


YOUTH IN AGE. 

One evening last winter, at a brilliant 
gathering in aSouthern home, General Long- 
street, threescore and ten, quite deaf, stood 
silent and alone. A young lady, beautiful 
in feature, form and dress, approached him 
and spoke into his ear-trumpet, ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to look at some pictures, sir?”’ 
““No,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘I would 
rather look at a pretty girl’’; and as she 
tarried and talked with him his look of 
weariness passed away, his face kindled 
with pleasure, he spoke with new animation, 
and evidently that half-hour was to make 
the evening a bright one in his memory. 

Why is it that young people are so often 
indifferent to the old? Why isit that they 
seek to be by themselves, and pass by the 
aged as if they had nothing in common with 
them? Perhaps there is fault on both sides. 
The young so abound in health and strength 
and attentions are so freely bestowed on 
them that they think no one values their 
presence and kindly interest very highly. 
Perhaps the old appear to them indifferent 
to their company and even repellant in 
their coldness and dignity. But the young 
man or woman may rest assured that few 

gifts in their power to bestow will give 
greater happiness than a little cordial com- 
panionship with the old, not offered in 
compassion but in hearty enjoyment, treat- 
ing them as though they were to be valued 
for their own sakes. 

- Dr. William Gray of the Interior is get- 
ting to be an old man as years go, though 
he seems to enjoy a perennial youth. It 
was just like him to print, the other day, a 


_ letter from a playmate of — shall we venture 


_ to say—some sixty years ago. It gives a 
glimpse of a young heart which craves recog- 
nition in spite of a frosty crown. We 
would like to reprint the whole of it, just 
to show the young man or woman who 


- reads these columns what real value often 


goes undiscovered’ past their very eyes, 
when they think no one is about them 
worth talking to. But we give just a para- 
graph, which many an old man will read, 


too, with an answering heart throb. It is 


from Rey. Dr. A. E. Taylor, though we 


~ prefix-these titles hesitatingly, for he calls 


) 
ive 


his old friend ‘‘ Willie’”’ and adds, ‘‘ This 
thing of being called ‘ Mister,’ or ‘ Doctor,’ 
or ‘Professor’ is all right, though some- 
what monotonous. But the boy name makes 
the squirrels dance in the woods. And it 


takes all the bitter settlings out of the heart 


_ for the time being.” Then he goes on: 

Z, ieee Z +p | 
No, my boy, years do not count if only our 
ane fs es is safe. Yes, but they do count, 

too. We cannot delude ourselves or disguise 

the truth. The younger, ignorant masses 
count us old as we ‘counted our fathers old. 
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One géneration crowds another from youth to 
age and from age clean off the stage. But 
they cannot make us feel old, not while we 
linger on the sunny side of sixty by several 
years. Life is very sweet and serene here on 
this western hill-slope in mid-afternoon, and 
though the valley appears rather hazy down 
by the willows where the river runs, yet 
there spread out many sweet meadows along 
the road before it reaches the river. But the 
haze distorts the distance. The river may be 
further away or nearer than it seems. Never 
mind about.the river! We have had a lovely 
trip over the mountain. Some heavy climb- 
ing and some rough stumbling and hard fall- 
ing, too, but an ideal journey when we come 
to think it ail over. Would you hke to do it 
alloveragain? Well, hardly! Restis sweeter 
than tramping and peace than wayfaring. 
Are you not glad, old friend, that we are not 
half as antediluvian as the young and giddy 
world would make believe? 
eee ARS SoS 


WHAT HE LOST. 


BY VERITAS, 


James Pettigrew decided to enter the 
ministry. He spent years in preparation, 
studied hard and was honest in his inten- 
tion to do efficient work for God. To do 
this more effectually he early purposed to 
avoid all distractions, so when he chose a 
wife he selected a woman capable in every 
way to relieve him of all the care and re- 
sponsibility of the home life. He said: ‘1 
must have none of the petty details of buy- 
ing and planning for the house. I must 
not even be taxed by the drudgery or mere 
machine part of my own particular work. 
I must be free for the larger work of the 
pulpit, the church, the parish.” 

As the years went by and the children 
came into the home what had been in the 
beginning a seemingly equal division of 
labor between husband and wife became an 
entirely unegual one. The wife, realizing 
the high calling of James and desiring to do 
her share to help in the work, had gradu- 
ally come to do far more than her share. 
More and more it grew to be the rule that 
James must be saved any extra exertion in 
the home until the whole family became his 
servants to do his bidding. He grew more 


dictatorial and unyielding every year, thus: 


missing the softening, refining influence 
which comes from a loving, active interest 
in. the trifling details of family life. He 
lost the sympathy such interest would have 
given him for his own and which would also 
have reached out to others, and thus he lost 
one of the strongest holds on the hearts of 
his people. Somehow he could not come in 
touch with their daily life and so failed to 
help them spiritually as he had hoped. He 
never acquired the sweet persuasiveness 
which wins hearts and hands to labor for 
the advance of God’s kingdom. He had so 
long been used to having others spring to 
do his behests in the home that he seemed 
amazed when his crisp demands did notcall 
forth the same alacrity in the church. He 
lost in every way his power with his people, 
a power which can only grow through a 
sweet attention to the ‘‘dry drudgery” of 
living. He lost all he had hoped for when 
he entered the ministry and wondered why 
he was so early put on the retired list and 
why he grew petty when he had so earnestly 
meant to grow broad and stately and grand, 
mentally and spiritually. 
oo 


THE DANGERS OF TOBACCO. 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M.D. 


The use of tobacco is a fertile cause of 
imperfect development, nervous derange- 
ment, muscular weakness and general ill- 
health. Its worst effects are seen in the 
young. So many aged people are users of 
the weed that it may be difficult to prove 
that the habit is fatal either to health or 


AT 


longevity when practiced only by adults, 
but of its injurious effects upon the young 
in retarding both physical and mental de- 
velopment the testimony is ample. 

The records which have been kept of the 
classes in Yale College assert that the non- 
smokers have gained decidedly over the 
smokers in hight, weight.and lung capacity. 
All the candidates for athletic sports were 
non-smokers, The non-smokers were twenty 
per cent. taller than the smokers, twenty- 
five per cent heavier and had sixty-two per 
cent. greater lung capacity. In scholarship 
of the first, or highest, grade only twenty- 
two per cent. use tobacco, in the second 
grade forty-eight per cent., in the third 
grade seventy per cent., and in the fourth, 
or lowest, eighty-five per cent. 

In the graduating class of a recent year at 
Amherst College it was found that those 
not using tobacco had gained in weight 
twenty-four per cent. over those using it, 
thirty-seven per cent. in hight, forty-two 
per cent. in chest girth and had eight cubic 
inches greater average lung capacity. 

In an experimental observation of thirty- 
eight boys of all classes of society, who had 
been using tobacco for periods ranging from 
two months to two years, twenty-seven 
showed severe injury to the constitution 
and insufficient growth, and thirty-two 
showed irregularity of the heart’s action, 
disordered stomachs, cough and a craving 
for alcohol. Within six months after they 
had abandoned the use of tobacco one-half 
were free from all their former symptoms 
and the remainder recovered by the end of 
the year. 

At the Polytechnic School in France it 
was found that the non-smokers took the 
highest rank in every grade and that the 
smokers continually lost grade. Hence the 
use of tobacco was prohibited in the public 
schools. It is also prohibited in our Govy- 
ernment schools at Annapolis and West 
Point. Itis stated that one-fifth of all the 
boys who apply for admission to the Naval 
Academy are rejected on account of irregu- 
larity of the heart’s action, and this, the 
surgeons say, is caused almost universally 
by smoking cigarettes—the most pernicious 
form of using tobacco. 
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THE STORING AGE. 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


It is given to none of us to realize during 
our youth how truly golden are those days. 
Then it is that we have true leisure. In 
older years we may have, perhaps, what 
we call leisure, but it is rarely free from 
thoughts about duties, cares and worries. 
We never abandon ourselves to letting time” 
slip away unheeded as when we were young. 
We have eaten of the tree of knowledge and 
tasted the bitter-sweet fruits of experience. 
Our eyes are two widely open to present 
needs and difficulties for us to turn quietly 
and happily to pursuits of leisure. 

In the days of boyhood and girlhood ‘the 
capacity for absorption of learning and 
culture is enormous, while the power of 
assimilating them and developing original 
thoughts is very small. But in spite of 
much said and done to stimulate youthful 
minds to originality and in spite of the be- 
lief of some that such absorption is ‘merely 
stuffing, it remains true that the days of 
youth are the storing age. The ideas and 
facts apparently swallowed whole ‘are in 
reality cunningly laid away in the mind, 


‘awaiting the days when the power to digest 
them develops and when events of life occur 
~which transform them into food for the 
heart and mind. 


Nature’s plan of develop- 
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ment can never be improved upon. Let us, 
then, follow her leading. While we gently 
stimulate the thinking powers of the young 
around us let us bend the most of our efforts 
to direet them in their storing age to the 
best foods, knowing that nature alone can 
tell them when the pupa stage is past and 
when the cocoon spinning should begin. 

We shall never have the opportunities for 
a wide knowledge of the realm of books as 
in the days of our youth. To be sure we 
doubtless may appreciate the skill and apply 
the ideas of single books better at forty than 
at eighteen but most of us have compara- 
tively little time to read after the second 
decade is past. Then we draw on the stores 
of youth for inspiration and food for hard- 
working bodies and minds. 

““My daughter,”’ said an earnest father, 
“you must not read so much, It’s not 
reading to rush through one book after an- 
other. It’s just guzzling!’’ There appeared 
to him waste in his girl’s not stopping to 
ponder over what she had read as he would 
have done, but she was following the law of 
nature, storing up for years tocome. The 
youthful days are the days to plant abun- 
dant seed for the full harvest. The leisure 
time of middle and old age has only vitality 
enough at best for sowing and gathering of 
an aftermath. 

A busy woman confessed that if it were 
not for the books she had read in girlhood 
she should be ashamed to open her lips in 
intelligent society. ‘‘ Then -I read books by 
the hundred, good books, too, and not all 
novels but history, poetry and biography. 
This last year I read only eighteen books. 
Keeping up with the current publications 
is an impossibility and I think myself lucky 
if I manage to know the titles of the better 
books.’’ Young men and women who for- 
tunately receive college education have a 
leisure for acquiring which is more pro- 
longed than the majority. But even with 
them this time comes to an end and they 
must work, either for themselves or for 
others, because the silken threads of char- 
acter and unselfishness will not come from 
eating the leaves of knowledge; each one 
must spin, 

The storing age for reading should begin 
very young, and to the mother is given that 
happy task of guiding her children through 
the narrow path of baby tales to the wide 
fields of literature. As soon asa little child 
can understand this may begin with little 
jingles which hold the attention. When the 
minds are older may come the childish 
stories read aloud which helps strengthen 
the appetite for reading. This reading 
aloud, a pleasure both to mother and child, 
should not be fostered to the exclusion of 
reading for one’s self. Some naturally in- 
dolent children find reading to themselves 
irksome and will not try if they can find an 
indulgent -reader. Cultivate the child’s 
power to read himself. Furnish him with 
easy rhymes and help him to spell them out 
himself. A child’s magazine with its pretty 
illustrations is another incentive to the read- 
ing habit, and many a child wiil take cour- 
age to read the stories if mother will only 
break the way, asit-were, through the maze 
of words by reading them aloud once. 

Children will appreciate tales in prose 
and verse from the best literature earlier 

_ than is usually thought. Try reading aloud 
some spirited ballad or lightsome verse. A 
child of six was delighted with Longfellow’s 
Village Blacksmith, while Whittier’s The 
Pumpkin, Wordsworth’s We Are Seven and 
Jean Ingelow’s Soug of Seven were gladly 
listened to many times. The chapter on 
Babies in Japan, from Miss Bacon’s Japa- 
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nese Women and Girls, had interested lis- 
teners in two girls of six and eight years. 
Indeed, children often miss entirely the 
point of an ingenious, humorous child’s tale 
when they will readily grasp an interesting 
descriptive article written for adults. 

By beginning in early childhood a mother 
can so vigorously develop a daughter’s taste 
for literature that she will never be wrecked 
off the shoals of fancywork, the fate of too 
many. Fancywork may beautify the home 
and, in rare instances, become a bread-win- 
ning art, but it can never be the resource 
against a narrow life, against trouble and 
against loneliness, which wide culture, fos- 
tered by the reading habit, becomes. The 
well-stored mind, the trained sympathies, 
the noble impulses which good books al- 
ways foster make the reading habit a liberal 
educator. and teach the happiness of unself- 
ishness in no uncertain way. 

As with the girls so with the boys. Read- 
ing furnishes them not only with a resource 
in the years when stocks, machinery or gro- 
ceries will absorb the freshness and vigor of 
waking hours, but gives them a weapon 
against temptations toward a lower, coarser 
life. A boy bred on good books will not 
care for bad companions or long find pleas- 
ure in unrefined amusements. See to it 
then, O parents, while you are reaping your 


aftermath, that your children are given. 


every opportunity and encouragement to 
store away as much good literature as their 
health will permit. 


What would you see if I took you up 
My little aerie stair? 

You would see the sky like a clear blue cup 
Turned upside down in the air. 


What would you do up my aerie stair, 
In my little nest on the tree? 

My child with cries would trouble the air, 
To get what she could but see. 


What would you get in the top of the tree, 
For all your crying and grief? 

Not a star would you elutch of all you see, 
You could only gather a leaf. 


But when you had lost your greedy grief, 
Content to see from afar, 
You would find in your hand a withering leaf, 
In your heart a shining star. 
—George Macdonald. 
—_ 


DRUDGERY. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


‘¢ Of all work that produces results,’’ said 
an English bishop to a body of students, 
‘“‘nine-tenths must be drudgery.’? The 
housekeeper is easily convinced of the truth 
of this in her own domain but may have 
supposed that those engaged in the profes- 
sions or fine arts were exempt from this 
law. Possibly it will be a solace to some 
who mourn that so much time is spent in 
drudgery to take the bishop’s view of the 
case and find that they are in excellent 
company. ; 

A clergyman’s work does not consist solely 
in speaking burning words from the pulpit. 
The sermon which is delivered so fluently 
in twenty or thirty minutes has cost not 
only hours of patient study but also the 
tedious manual labor of writing. Did you 
ever think, as you have seen your pastor 
turn page after page of his manuscript on 
Sunday, of the time it would take you 
merely to copy that manuscript? If he 
preaches without notes the labor is proba- 
bly increased rather than diminished. The 
doctor you may have envied riding about in 
pleasant weather goes also in heat and cold, 
drenching rain and driving dust. He must 
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rise at the midnight call, keep carefully 


take care of surgical instruments and do 
many other things which would be consid- 
ered drudgery by most of us. The teacher 
may have short sessions and long vacations, 


but the hours spent in the schoolroom are’ 


not the only working hours. There are test 
papers to be examined and percentages to 
be made out, the drudgery of the profession. 

Even ‘‘the fine arts,’? Hamerton says, 
‘Coffer drudgery enough and disappointment 
enough to be a training both in patience 
and in humility.’’? Thesinger who entrances 
us with melody and the pianist whose skill 
delights and amazes us have trained voice 
and fingers by long and patient effort, which 
to most of us would be dreariest drudgery. 
The prolific poet, Wordsworth, found com- 
position ‘‘a serious toil.”? The easy flow- 
ing measures of Lalla Rookh cost Moore, 
according to his own testimony, much slow 
and painstaking labor. In preparation for 
the historian Parkman’s brilliant work on 
Montcalm and Wolfe, we are told that 6,000 
folio pages of manuscript were copied from 
French and ten volumes from English libra- 
ries, and that the notes and documents col- 
lected filled twenty-six volumes. It is a 
well-known saying that easy writing makes 
hard reading. $ 

So we might go on with the various occu- 
pations and find that each has its share of 
drudgery. ‘‘ Wedon’t get anything barring 
we bother about it,” said a daughter of 
Erin in my kitchen the other day. She had 
reached the same conclusion as the English 
bishop, one that is true of making poems or 
puddings, sweeping rooms or writing ser- 
mons. Ignoble toil—which I find to be one 
definition of drudgery—has its noble end, 
and that end kept in view will dignify the 
most laborious life. A well-ordered home 
and the health and happiness of its occu- 
pants—is not this an object worthy of effort? 


But the housekeeper who would avoid be- ° 


coming a mere drudge would do well not 
only to_keep this in mind but also to have 
at hand some means of diversion from the 
petty details of her work, such as flowers, 
books, music, art, society. I know one 
woman who, after an unusually hard day of 
housework, rests herself by making neigh- 
borhood calls. To another a book or drive 
or stroll in woods and fiélds affords the 
needed recreation. I can fancy such a one 
saying, ‘‘I have had so much drudgery to- 
day I must read this story or poem or see 
this friend or indulge in this favorite pas- 
time.’’ Anything helps which prevents one 
from being absorbed in ignoble toil. We 
may learn a lesson from the shoemaker who 
kept his microscope on the shelf over his. 
bench and devoted his scant leisure to the 
study of plant life, and from the farmer boy 
who stored up visions of beauty in his coun- 
try home and afterwards gave us Snow- 
bound, that exquisite poem which deals 
with such commonplace and familiar things. 
“Life is made up of marble and mud,”’ 
says Hawthorne. Yes, but of that mud and 
marble we may rear a noble structure. 


A FEW THINGS CONCERNING AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY WU. S. KELLER. 


Sometimes after printing sets of pictures 
you find you have duplicates which are 
worth preserving unmounted. Ordinarily 
they will roll up, become hard and cracked. 
If you place them in a book they may be- 
come through careless handling creased and 
spoiled. I will tell you how to prepare them 
so that they will remain flat and pliable and 


ready to mount easily, no matter how long ; 


a 
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‘written records of cases, make out bills, 
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they have been printed. After they are 
‘thoroughly washed soak them in the follow- 
ing solution: alcohol eight ounces, glycerine 
two drams. After remaining in_the solu- 
tion ten minutes fasten them to a clean, 
smooth board with pins stuck into each 
corner. When dry they will have a soft 
surface almost equal to a burnish. 

‘Many fime pictures are spoiled by unar- 
tistic mounting. While it is all very well to 
mount portraits with slight margins, it is 
not well to treat views the same. All pic- 
tures should have at least a two-inch mar- 
gin and the tint of the mount should not be 
glaring. A fancy, gilt-edged mount does 
not add to the appearance of the picture. 
Indeed, it detracts attention, for while one 
looks at the picture the glaring effect of the 
fancy mount spoils all and renders the whole 
inharmonious. A mount with just the 
slightest tint of buff or gray and plain, with 
no gilt nor fancy lines, is best. Boys of an 
ingenious turn could add greatly to their 
collection by making light frames out of 
split bamboo; such a frame when varnished 
will give the picture an attractive surround- 
ing. A frame can be made with six, eight, 
a dozen or more openings and when hung 

. upon the wall it will prove a pretty affair. 

Boys living in cities can derive much in- 
terest, as well as benefit, by associating 
themselves together as acameraclub. They 
might select the most advanced member in 
amateur photography as president and other 
members to other offices in general. They 
could arrange an exhibition of their pic- 
tures and charge a slight admission fee. 
Have the exhibits divided into departments 
—portraits, landscapes, waterscapes, ani- 
mals and so on. By exercising taste and 
judgment, also offering small prizes for the 
best exhibits in each department, a great 
deal of benefit could be derived. 

One of the especial points wherein ama- 
teurs in general fail is in trying to overdo 
‘a view, or, in other words, expecting too 
much from the lens. It does not require 


a high-priced lens to do creditable works 


- indeed, during a recent examination of ama- 

teur photographic work of several hundred 

prints I found that most of thé best work 

was made by cheap tubes. Wherein some 

failed to reach excellence was this same fact. 
They expected to much from the lens and 
tried to cover too wide a field. The lens 
is very much like the human eye—try to do 
too much with your eye and things will look 
faulty and wrong to you; by abusing the 
limit of your lens your picture will be filled 

' with glaring faults and grotesque distor- 
tions, j 


N 
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_ BERTHA LYNDE'S ODD MITTEN. 


“ A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY MRS. SARAH L. TENNEY. 


_ Have you ever helped pack a missionary 
barrel? If so, you will fully appreciate the 
sounds of mirth and laughter that came 
from the vestry of the Meadowsville church 
one bright, sunny afternoon in December. 
_ The boys and girls of the Helping Hand So- 
' ciety connected with that church were as- 
-_sembled for the purpose of preparing a box 
to be sent as a New Year's offering to a mis- 
sionary on the Western frontier. 

Some little time before the superintendent 
of their Sunday school had read a touching 
letter from this same missionary, and its tale 
- of privation and even of suffering, revealed 
incidentally in connection with his labors, 
and not with any spirit of complaining, had 

so.wrought upon the feelings of these young 

people that forthwith they had unanimously 


_ yoted. to make him and his family the spe-- 


cial objects of their mission work during 
the rest of the year. ; 

Accordingly, the girls had met afternoons 
and made up children’s garments and vari- 
ous articles of domestic need, and the boys 
by fashioning sundry dainty and salable 
knickknacks had added largely to the funds 
in the treasury for purchasing material. 
They had applied themselves diligently and 
the result was a well-filled box which re- 
flected credit on themselves and could not 
fail to make glad the hearts of those for 
whom it was designed. 

Each had also agreed to send a special gift 
as an individual offering, in addition to the 
articles contributed as a society, and to at- 
tach to the same some appropriate motto or 
text of Scripture. The several contribu- 
tions were characteristic of the persons who 
brought them and formed a fruitful source of 
their merrymaking. 

Horace Gardiner, the minister's son, 
brought a valuable work on theology which 
his father had spared from his ample library 
and which would be of great help to the 
missionary in his hours of study. On the 
fly leaf of the book Horace had written, 
“With all thy getting, get understanding.”’ 
Kate and Laura Burnham, twin sisters and 
daughters of the rich-man of the village, 
contributed two beautifully dressed wax 
dolls for the two little girls of the mission- 
ary’s family. They were exactly alike and 
labeled respectively ‘‘ Tryphena”’ and ‘+ Try- 
phosa,’’ with the accompanying wish that 
they might ‘‘ prove good missionary dolls.’’ 
Will Webster, the doctor’s boy and hoping 
himself to be a physician some day, con- 
structed an ingenious device for holding and 
safely transporting small vials of medicine. 
Each of these was duly filled and properly 
labeled, the outside of the case bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘For thine often infirmities.” 
Two or three of the larger girls clubbed to- 
gether and purchased material for a nice, 
warm dress for the missionary’s wife. A 
little note inclosed in the folds of the fabric 
expressed the pleasant wish that she might 
have ‘“‘health to wear it, strength to tear it 
and money enough to buy another one when 
that should be worn out,”’ 

Phil Lawson, a tall, dignified looking lad 
but brimming over with fun and nonsense, 
made a very natural looking cat out of some 
light wood, covered with hairy material, 
and with a skillful mechanical contrivance 
for causing it to openits mouth and ‘‘ mew.”’ 
The cat was in a sitting posture, and a tiny 
tablet, neatly inserted below the throat, 
bore the familiar legend ‘‘ Scratch my back.”’ 
It was supposed to be a savings bank, and 
by complying with the demand of the tab- 
let a secret spring was touched and the 
mouth instantly opened wide enough to 
receive the penny or pennies intended for 
deposit, while each time came the cry for 
‘¢more,’’ as Philip himself interpreted it. 
This ingenious toy caused so much diver- 
sion in the society that the cat was started 
out on her missionary tour fairly stocked 
with revenue, and Phil added a note stating 
that it had so amused the members of their 
society he could not but hope it would 
prove an additional incentive to the mis 
sionary’s boys to save their stray coins, 

‘‘What an unfeeling suggestion!” ex- 
claimed Tom Maynard. ‘‘As though the 
poor little fellows ever had such a thing 
as a ‘stray coin’! Come, fellows, let’s 
‘serateh’ round once more,’ he added, gle, 
fully, ‘‘and start this bank on a firm, finan- 
cial basis!’’ 

All who had an extra coin about them 
complied with this request, and amid sport 
and laughter the packing went on until the 


last article was in-and Hugh Warren, who 
was superintending the matter, was about 
to nail on the cover, when Bertha Lynde, 
one of the younger girls, exclaimed, ‘‘ Wait 
a minute, Hugh, I haven’t put in my ‘spe- 
cial,’ and I really don’t know whether to do 
so ornot. What do you advise? Behold!”’’ 

And she drew forth for their inspection 
a large, sealskin mitten for: gentleman’s 
wear. 

‘“What’s the matter with that?’’ asked 
Phil Lawson, who, being a trifle nearsighted 
and seeing the one mitten, supposed, of 
course, there were two. ‘‘ Missionaries don’t 
get sealskin mittens every day. Shouldn’t 
object to them myself. Pass ’em-along if 
you think they’re too nice for him,”’ 

‘Well, the matter is,’’ returned Bertha, 
“it’s not ‘mittens’ it’s only a mitten, and 
a left-handed one at that! Papa lost the 
mate the other day while out driving and 
told me I might have this to do what I 
liked with.” 

“Send it along, by all means,’ advised 
Bert Wallace. ‘‘ He can train it to adapt 
itself to circumstances and ‘spell’ it occa- 
sionally by turning it back side to and wear- 
ing it on the other hand.”’ 

‘*You might label it, ‘Did you ever get 
left?’ ’’ said Phil. 

‘*Hfe’ll rather conclude he has,’’ laughed 
another boy, ‘‘ when he sees the mitten.” 

‘“What earthly use could it be to him, 
Bertha,’’ inquired one of the more practical 
young ladies, ‘‘ unless, indeed, by the merest 
freak of chance, he might have an odd 
one of some kind for the other hand.” 

‘That is what I thought,”’ said Bertha, 
eagerly; ‘‘ there might be such a thing, you 
know. Anyway,’’ she added shyly, and in 
a lower tone, ‘tit seemed to be all I had to 
give and I felt such an impulse to send it. 
It seemed almost as though God had told 
me to do so,”’ 

The boys were sobered at once. They all 
understood that Bertha’s parents, although 
not absolutely poor, had many ways in 
which to expend the not large salary of the 
husband and father, who drove a team in 
some one else’s employ. Indeed, he never 
could have attained to such a luxury as 
sealskin mittens except that they were a 
Christmas gift from his employer. The loss 
had been no small one to himself, but, with 
characteristic good humor, he said his only 
consolation was “it might do some other 
poor feller some good.” 

There was silence for a moment after 
Bertha’s earnest words and then Marion 
Worthington, a dark-eyed, queenly looking 
girl and president of the society, remarked: 
“Tf that is your feeling, Bertha, I most cer- 
tainly would send it. I do think such im- 
pulses are oftentimes leadings of God’s 
providence and sent as indications of His 
will.” 

‘““What motto would you send, Bertha?” 
asked another of the girls. 

‘*Tt is such an odd offering ’’— 

A general laugh at this unconscious pun 
interrupted the speaker. 

Bertha smiled and went on: ‘‘ Perhaps I 
had better say ‘such a strange offering.’ I 
think I will not send any motto with it, 
only a little prayer that God will permit it 
to be of some use,”’ she said, reverently. 

“Be sure your offering will prove of 
value,’ said her friend Marion, ‘sent in . 
that spirit and with that faith. You will 
certainly hear from it again.” 

‘Well, time’s up! In she goes,’ said 
Hugh, brandishing his hammer, and, suit- 
ing the action to the word, he tossed in the 
mitten and proceeded to nail up'and direct 
the box, 
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So it went speeding on its mission of love 
and helpfulness, followed by the good wishes 
of the Helping Hand Society and bearing 
practical evidence of their desire to fulfill 
the Master’s bidding: ‘‘Do good unto all 
men as ye have opportunity, especially unto 
such as are of the household of faith.”’ 

Three weeks passed away. They were 
beginning to ask each other, ‘‘ Isn’t it about 
time we heard from our box?’’ when one 
day a bulky letter came to the Meadowsville 
post office, bearing the postmark of a town 
in the far West and addressed in a lady’s 
hand to the ‘‘ secretary of the Helping Hand 
Society.”’ : 

Eagerly the members of the society gath- 
ered together to learn the contents of the 
long expected missive. When Philip Law- 
son saw the big, well-filled envelope he de- 
clared Bertha’s mitten had come back again. 
So it had, but not in the way he meant. 

After due mention and grateful acknow]l- 
edgement of the various articles sent and a 
vivid and amusing description of the chil- 
dren’s wild pleasure over their special gifts, 
the letter closed with these touching words: 
‘¢ But, dear young friends, did God tell you, 
or how else could yeu ever have known, that 
my husband has but one hand (the left) and 
that he has suffered very much in it, with 
the cold, in driving to his different mission 
stations? Certainly none-other of your most 
generous gifts could be of more service or 


has more revealed to us God’s protecting” 


care than the nice, warm mitten you sent. 
God bless you, one and all!”’ 

A silence, more expressive than words, 
fell on the little group and all eyes rested 
on Bertha, whose own. were glistening. 

‘“‘T am almost frightened,” she said, un- 
der her breath, ‘‘to think how likely our 
prayers are to be answered.”’ 

‘*Rather rejoice, dear,’’ said the queenly 
Marion, ‘‘that you were permitted to do so 
kindly a deed for His sake and in His name.”’ 

ep ices elo ae Wee 
THIS AND THAT. 

A missionary’s little boy, only twelve years 
old, living in Nicomedia, gives in his own 
words this description of funeral customs 
there: Women seldom attend funerals in 
the Hast and when the litter is being 
taken from the house the female friends 
cling with passionate energy to the body 
lying on it and are often torn away by force. 
How heartrending it is to see a wife or 
mother scolded and roughly handled by the 
director of the funeral procession in order 
to separate her from the budy of husband 
or son! Christ’s heart was moved by a 
mother’s passionate grief and taking her 
part He commanded the procession to stop, 
touched the litter and the young man sat 
up [Luke 7: 11-17]. After the funeral the 
friends go to weep at the grave [John 11: 31]. 
Taking the clothes of the deceased they 
spread them piece by piece upon the grave, 
giving vent anew to their grief with the 
placing of each article; then squatting 
around the grave they wail and lament, 
rocking their bodies to and fro, and as the 
shades of night begin to deepen they return 
to their homes, a sad procession of red-eyed, 
exhausted mourners. 


One often finds right in the heart of our 
American civilization strange old customs 
which seem almost a remnant of the middle 
ages. For instance, there is in Morton, IIl., 
a New Abrnish church of nearly 500 mem- 
bers who have some curious regulations as 
to their worship. Services begin at nine in 
the morning and close before three in the 
afternoon, dinner being served at noon in 
the ehureh dining hall. The members are 


allowed light drinks but are expelled for 
drunkenness. A member is also likely to 
be expelled for attending service at any 
other church, even the funeral of a friend. 
Four years ago a leading member suffered 
expulsion for voting for Harrison. The 
principal difference between the New and 
the Old Ahrnish churches is that the latter 
use only hooks and eyes while the former 
insist that they may use buttons. They 
have many excellences, chief among which 
are their care for each other and their faith- 
fulness to the Sabbath services. They are 
also coming to indorse our public school 
system. ~ 


A CAT WITH AN EAR FOR MUSIC. 


A clergyman in the south of Iveland, a 
quiet but keen observer of animal nature, 
some time ago described the odd effects of 
music on a cat in a friend’s house. His 
host, in course of a chat, told him that kitty 
was exceedingly cross and upset if a certain 
air from an opera (the Miserere from the 
Trovatore) was played on the pianoforte and 
that she would not even allow it to be whis- 
tled in her hearing. The clergyman could 
scarcely believe this. Pussy was lying on 
the rug with a young family about her. Her 
master at once began whistling, first one air 
and then another. The cat paid no atten- 
tion to them. Suddenly he whistled the 
tune spoken of in Verdi’s opera. Immedi- 
ately the cat stopped playing, her ears 
pricked up, her tail waved angrily. Ashe 
continued to whistle she ran from her fanfily 
to his side and at last—as he described it— 
began climbing up with a sharp and piteous 
mew, looked into his face, rubbed her head 
against his shoulder and at last put her paw 
directly against his lips. The clergyman 
asked if it was not a trick that the cat had 
been taught. But his host told him no, 
pussy had started her conduct herself. One 
day he had been gazing out of the window 
and whistling that air. He was not think- 
ing of the cat until suddenly she came up 
to him with mews and curious squeaks, and 
before he knew it was climbing up his trou- 
sers and presently, from his shoulders, she 
laid her little foot on his mouth. The whis- 
tler made different tests of the matter and 
soon satisfied himself that it was that tune 
and no other one that interested his pet. 
She came to him from any part of the house 
if he whistled or played it, and one gentle- 
man put her in such a passion by it that she 
nearly scratched one of his eyes out and be- 
haved generally like a little tiger.— Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 


— 


A FELINE FIRE PATROL. 


Among the servants of Uncle Sam are 
about three hundred cats, scattered among 
the government buildings in Washington 
and fifty large post offices of the country. 
These cats are necessary to prevent rats and 
mice from chewing up mail bags, letters and 
other documents, and several postmasters 
make regular quarterly requisitions upon the 
Government for money to buy ‘‘ cat meat.”’ 

Twice the buildivg of the War Depart- 
ment has been set on fire by mice gnawing 
matches, and to say nothing of possible 
damage to valuable papers through the teeth 
of hungry mice the danger of a conflagration 
is great enough to make the cats a necessary 
fire patrol and the cheapest possible sort of 
insurance.—Harpei’s Young People. 

<> 


(@- ‘' Why do you call your donkey Fi- 
had?’’? asked Uncle Jake, when he heard 
the name for the first time. ‘' Why,’’ cried 
Nelson, in wonder, ‘‘ didn’t you ever\hear 
of the song called ‘Fihad a donkey that 
wouldn’t go’? And my donkey won’t go.”’ 
—Huarpers Young People. 
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ie The college phrase, ‘‘not in it,’’ is 
not new, as many would suppose, but was 
used by Euripides, more than 2,000 years 
ago, in his Meleager, when he says, ‘‘ Cow- 
ards do not count in battle; they are there, 
but not in it.” 
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Everything 


used in making 


Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der is named on the label. 
Cleveland’s is simply a 
pure cream of tartar 


powder. No alum, 


no ammonia. 


Food 
raised with 


Cleveland’s Baking 


Powder does not dry 
but 


keeps moist and 


out quiclsly, 


fresh, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
a  ——-No Alkalies 


=O 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed o- 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

qe? Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S GOGOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of di pene and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many boat doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”’— Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only’ 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathie Chemists, 
London, England. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and the 
finest stock-pot is 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 


Genuine only with sig- 


nature. Invaluable in 


ar sense =F 


improved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes 


— 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


7 Y DEAR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: We are 
through with 1892 
but not by any 
means through with 
‘a Columbus. He was 
B still at sea in 1493, 
so that wherever we 
i sail in our ’93 we 
shall be sure to run across his track and 
learn something new connected with him or 
his great discovery. Here are two letters 
about the difference between 

1493 AND 1893. 


WORCESTER, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Twas very much interested 
in the questions in the Corner of Nov. 10. 
I have tried to answer them as follows: 

Did Columbus have a spyglass when he 
sighted land? No, as that was invented about 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

Did he have a compass by which to steer his 
caravel? Probably, because it was used by 
the Chinese long before the Christian era. 
According to one account the knowledge of 
the compass was brought to Europe by Marco 
Polo [in 1260] on his return from Cathay. 

Did he have a watch to note the time of his 
discovery of America? He might have had 
a watch, as watches were made in Nuremberg 
in 1477 and were called from their shape 
“Nuremberg eggs.”’ 

Did he have matches? No; flint and steel 
were universally used till the present century. 

What kind of a light did he have? Prob- 
ably a tallow candle or some kind of an oil 
lamp—not kerosene, as that oil has only been 
in use since the discovery of petroleum in 
Pennsylvania in 1859. 

Could he have telegraphed Queen Isabella 
when he arrived at Palos? No; as ‘‘the pub- 
lic use of the electric telegraph dates not ear- 
lier than 1844, though the idea that magnetism 
could be applied to distant communication is 
at least two centuries and a half old.”’ 

What kind of a pen did he use? Probably 
a quill pen. 

Did he have envelopes? No; as envelopes 
first came into general use in England in 1840. 

What kind of a stamp did he use? None. 
From earliest times it was customary to send 
dispatches by messengers. Postage stamps 
were first used in England in 1840, 

Your Cornerer, ALFRED B. 


SoutH Natick, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little girl ten years 
old, living under the shadow of the Eliot Oak. 
Nearly two hundred years ago John Eliot 
preached to the Indians under this grand 
old tree. If you are willing I would like to 
be a ‘‘ Cornerer’’ too, as I am very much in- 
terested in the ‘‘Conversation Corner.” I 
will try and answer the questions about Co- 
lumbus. He couldn’t have used a spyglass, 
for the telescope was not invented until 1608. 
He had two compasses. He did not have a 
quadrant, for that was not used until1730. He 
might have had a pocket clock to tell the time, 
for clocks were invented in 1477. He probably 
had a wax candle’ or a lantern. (How did he 
light his candle? Icannot tell.) He probably 
sent his letter to Queen Isabella by a courier. 
Telegraphs and postage stamps were unknown 
in those times. I think the letter was written 
with a goose quill. . . . May all the Cornerers 
be like Columbus, full of courage, persever- 
ance and faith. Mary B. 


Mary’s question in parenthesis is answered 
by Alfred. I do not suppose, however, that 
the flint and steel were struck together 
every time they lighted a candle, but only 
to light a fire, which was not allowed to go 
out very often; from the fire candles or 


other fires could be lighted. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. 


I remember my mother telling me of going 
to the neighbors’ in her girlhood to get live 
coals when the fire at home went out! Per- 
haps you Cornerers think that these inven- 
tions have been gradually introduced one 
after another in the four centuries since Co- 
lumbus’s time. Asa matter of fact, nearly all 
of them and others like them come within the 
I will 
not say that I remember the mariner’s com- 


pass (except when I learned to box it on 


-a Cape Cod schooner) or the spyglass, but 


_. Ido remember the constant use of tallow 


candles and how they were made, too— 
what an event to us children was the an- 
nual ‘‘ candle-dipping’’! I began to write 
with a quill, and envelopes were not used 
then. I was a grown-up boy before I 
saw a postage stamp, and even then the 
rate, five cents (ten if over 800 miles), 
was generally stamped on the letter and 
collected at the destination if not paid by 
the sender. 
on the line of the Connecticut River Rail- 
road, which the newspapers are talking so 
much about now, and I well remember the 
first train that ran through—I was on it! 
A year or two afterwards the first telegraph 
office was established in a neighboring town 
and I was the ‘‘assistant operator ’’—that 
old alphabet has long since gone out of use 
but its dots and dashes are perfectly fa- 
miliar to my fingers now! I was a young 
man when I first saw a sewing machine and, 
as you know, street cars, telephones, type- 
writers and electric lights are very recent. 
Now, don’t think I am as old as ‘‘ Peter 
Parley ’’ because I remember these things— 
ask your fathers and mothers whether they 
do not remember about the same and 
whether they call themselves old! 
OLD TIMES. 

By the way, if you wish a perfect de- 
scription of the times when your parents 
and 1 were children you should read the 
books (published in Boston) of ‘‘ P. Thorne” 
Jolly Good Times ona Farm, at School, 
at Hackmetack and the last volume, which 
I have just read, More Good Times at Hack- 
metack. You will know then about old- 
fashioned work and play, the ‘‘deestrict 
school,’”’ the singing school, the journey to 
Boston, the “ raising,’’ the muster, ete. I 
am particularly interested in the books be- 
cause I remember a ‘‘ huckleberrying’’ ex- 
cursion with a happy party of young folks 
to ‘‘ Hackmetack,’’ and also Miss ‘‘ Thorne”’ 
herself, the genial author, when she was a 
scholar and teacher in the Connecticut 
Valley. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

The great anniversary will be in the year 
before us. The centennial exhibition of 
1876 at Philadelphia was a marvelous af- 
fair, but from all descriptions the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago the com- 
ing summer is to exceed in extent and 
magnificence anything ever seen on this 
planet, or, so far as we know, on any 
other. The whole world, with its inhabit- 
ants, products and curiosities, will be be- 
fore oureyes. What an education it will be 
to spend a week or two in that wonderful 
microcosm—see Webster—on the shore of 
Lake Michigan! I have been wondering 
where we could stay while there. Reading 
the advertisement in the Christmas number 
of the Congregationalist of the ‘‘ Hotel En- 
deavor’’ to be opened there a bright idea 
struck me. Why cannot we have that for 
Corner headquarters? But rooms have to 


be spoken for at once by purchasing a ‘‘ reg- |. 


istration ticket ’’ for three dollars each, en- 
titling the bearer to select at a later date a 
room. The plan has grown upon me so 
that I have arranged for a number of these 
tickets for any genuine Cornerers or their 
families. Read the advertisement carefully, 
and if necessary send me a stamp for circu- 
lar. I will send you ticket on receipt of $38 
and a stamp. I hardly need say that I get 
no commission or profit, except the pro- 
spective pleasure of seeing-some of you at 
the fair. I feel confident that this will be 
a safe, convenient and comfortable place— 
the right place for quiet, temperance, Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and Cornerers! 
Mr. MARTIN. 


The town of my boyhood was } 


Horlick’s 


Malted Miik 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 
properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 
the disease is cured; common sense would 
suggest the use of a food that can be digested 
by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk is peculiarly adapted as 


A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one Week to the exclusion of all other food 
—an improved appetite, soun.| sleep, freedom 
fro n distress and a gain of flesh are sure to result, 


Dyspeptics 


Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
iood in powder form, requiring no cooking; 
it only needs the addition of hot water. Dyspep- 
tics, nervous and emaciated people will find it 
a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


GIVE  TEzE: BAB 


IF YOU WISH your infant’ to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE : BEST : FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
So._iBER-GOODALE Co.,BOSTON,M 4as® 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c, (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
S 


Sp JHAHISHURNS. 
Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
BUC BB aEH 


SELE-AGTING | 
WADE ROLLERS) 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


ODHARTSHORN 


——_———————— 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALI CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN TH” CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JAN. 15 Hag. 2: 1-9. 
ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


In the first lesson of this quarter we accom- 
panied the Jews on their return from Babylon 
to lay again the foundations of their nation at 
Jerusalem. In the second we saw their re- 
joicings when,a few months after their re- 
turn, they set up again the altar, began the 
regular order of sacrifices and laid the founda- 
tions of the second temple. Then came fifteen 
years when they did practically nothing on 
the work of rebuilding. The account of this 
period should be read in the fourth chapter of 
Ezra. Their trouble began when the people 
of the surrounding tribes offered to join them 
and were refused. These people had some 
crude ideas of Jehovah as the God of the land, 
because the king of Assyria had sent to their 
fathers a Jewish priest to teach them about 
Him [2 Kings 17: 24-28]. But they had not 
loved nor obeyed Him; they only feared Him 
because they had a superstition that He 
spoiled their harvests to punish them for not 
sacrificing to Him [2 Kings 17: 41]. 

Zerubbabel refused to make an alliance with 
them and in consequence they hindered the 
work in various ways while Cyrus lived and 
practically broke it up [Ezra 4: 1-5]. But 
Cyrus died in 529 B. C. and they sent at once 
to his successor, Ahasuerus, whose name was 
Cambyses, accusing the Jews of a purpose to 
rebel against him. So the restraint on them 
was continued [Ezra 4: 6]. After his death, 
seven years later, the same enemies of the 
Jews sent a message to his successor, the 
-usurper Artaxerxes, that if he did not stop 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem he would lose 
all his possessions in Palestine [Ezra 4: 7-17]. 

This message brought back a positive decree 
which was speedily used to put an end to the 
desultory efforts which the Jews had made 
to rebuild the temple. However, this Arta- 
xerxes, whose name appears in history as 
Smerdis, reigned only eight months, and when 
he was overthrown by Darius Hystaspes the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, perhaps be- 
lieving he would favor the purpose which 
Cyrus had meant to carry gut, stirred up the 
Jews to renew their work. One of these ap- 
peals is the text of our lesson. We naturally 
give our attention to these two topics: 

I. The prophet. Haggai and Zechariah were 
preaching at the same time and for the same 
purpose. The prophets were not officially ap- 
pointed, as the priests were, for the temple 
service. They spoke because they had a mes- 
sage from God. Often they were opposed to 
the priests and said severe things about them. 
Ezekiel [22; 26] said they had profaned the 
holy things. Hosea [6:9] charged them with 
murder and licentiousness. Micah [8: 11] de- 
clared that they were mercenary, and Malachi 
[1: 6,7] said that they polluted the temple of 
the Lord. There was always a multitude of 
priests among the Jews. Even among those 
who came up from Babylon nearly every tenth 
man was a priest [Ez. 2: 36-39]. 

The prophet was the preacher of righteous- 
ness. He spoke in the name of Jehovah 
[Amos 3:7,8]. Generally he was moved to 
speak because the people were unrighteous and 
often his message provoked resentment [Hos. 
9: 8]. Some of the prophets had deeper insight 
_and more extended foresight than others. Of 
these Isaiah is the greatest, for he seems to in- 
elude in his visions the whole world and the 
consummation of righteousness init. Haggai 
is one of the least, for his theme seems to be 
confined wholly to one, purpose—the rebuild- 
ing of the temple. 

Il. The prophet’s message. So far as the 
book reveals to us, in which his utterances are 
preserved, his ministry is limited to less than 
four months and he spoke to the people four 
times. The last two messages were delivered 
on the-same day. His -first-sermon-rebuked 
the people for their indifference to the work 
of building the temple and refuted their plea 
of poverty. He told them that the failure of 
their harvests year after year through drought 
was because God was displeased with them 


for spending so much on their own houses 
and neglecting to build His house. They re- 
sponded heartily. The governor, the high 
priest and the people united in the work, and 
the temple walls began to rise. When they 
had shown their earnestness and sincerity by 
nearly four weeks of labor Haggai brought to 
them a second message, encouraging them to 
go on, and this forms the text of our lesson. 


It is a single sentence, thrice repeated: BE 


STRONG. It is the message to which every 
one whois doing honest work as a servant of 
God is entitled. But it is especially sent to 
those who toil to build up the kingdom of God, 
either in making a place for worship or gath- 
ering a company of worshipers or exalting the 
character and increasing the zeal of those who 
have entered into a eovenant with God to 
work together for Him. For it must be re- 
membered that the church today, composed of 
believers in Christ, is the antitype of the an- 
cient temple. Not now the walls make the 
temple, but those who, consecrated to His 
service, sit in the pews. Thereasons for being 
strong, as Haggai put them, were these four 
declarations of God: 

1.I am with you. The work was great. 
The contrast was depressing between the 
scattered ruins and the memory of the house 
jn its former glory. The obstacles had seemed 
insurmountable. The neighbors of the re- 
turned Jews were their enemies and were 
stronger than they. Their rulers had posi- 
tively forbidden them to proceed. They had 
but little to work with, even if there had been 
no opposition. But to all this the prophet 
urged the word of God—I am with you. So 
God had said to Moses when He sent him to 
lead the Israelites out of the bondage of Egypt. 
So He had said after the terrible apostasy at 
Sinai: ‘‘My presence shall go with thee.” 
So He said to Joshua when the people passed 
through the Jordan to take their abode in the 
promised land: ‘‘As I was with Moses, so I 
will be with thee.’’ In every crisis in the 
history of His people He has renewed that 
promise till Christ left it as His final legacy: 
“Lo, lam with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

With such an assurance we may undertake 
any work, confident of success. Things which 
seemed impossible have been grandly done 
under the inspiration of that promise. With 
the motive to serve God, and the wisdom to 
know that He approves of the service we pro- 
pose, we cannot fail. Let the young man so 
choose his calling that he may have this prom- 
ise. Let us take up each day’s task so that 
we may claim this promise, and we need not 
fear any obstacles. 

2. I will keep my covenant. It was well 
for the people to remember what God had 
done for His chosen nation. It was well for 
them to remember that though they had for- 
gotten Him He had not forsaken them. He 
had kept His covenant through prosperity, 
when Solomon had reigned, as God had prom- 
ised to Abraham, ‘‘From the river of Egypt 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates.’’ 
He had kept it when He had brought them 
back from the captivity. ‘‘Then said they 
among the nations, The Lord hath done great 
things for them.’’ It was well for them to 
recall these things as they set themselves to 
do what seemed so great a task. 

Whoever would do a great work for God 
needs to look back and see how He has led 
His people through the Red Sea, how He has 
drawn water for them from the flinty rock, 
how He has driven out the nations before them 
and how He has made a highway for them 
through the desert. Nor has He ever done so 
great things for men as He has-done in this 
century and for this generation. , Forty years 


‘ago it seemed as though the gates of many 
_great nations were absolutely closed against 


the gospel. Today they are all open, and the 


‘only obstacle to the spread of that gospel 
‘throughout the world is the unwillingness of 
: His own people to send the messengers. 


3. I will provide the means. ‘‘ The silver is 
Mine, and the gold is Mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts.’ The people were poor. The cedar 
trees of Lebanon cost money, and yet more 
money was required for their transportation 
to Jerusalem and for wages for the builders. 
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‘But God called only for consecrated hearts. 
and willingness to do what they could, He 
would provide, so that nothing else should be 
wanting. 

Just that faith in God must be joined to 
earnest work for Him and His church will 
surely grow. It will grow right where we live. 
-A revival will come wherever men believe that 
God is ready to work with them and go to 
work with confidence in Him. His church 
will grow throughout the whole world, in 
numbers, in unity, in spirituality, in propor- 
tion as His own people trust to His help and 
work to this end. ‘If ye abide in Me,” Christ 
said, ‘‘and My words abide in you, ask what- 
soever ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 

4. I will crown the work. ‘‘ The latter 
glory of this house shall be greater than the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts.’? I do not 
know how far the prophet saw into the future 
when he foretold that the desirable things of 
all nations should come thither, so that with 
them God would fill the temple with glory. I 
do not know how long appeared to Haggai the 
“little while’’ before the nations were to be 
stirred with convulsive throes till what God’s 
people desired should glorify the house of Goad 
at Jerusalem. Buta far greater fulfillment of 
the prophecy has come to pass than either 
prophet or people foresaw. The Christ has 
come: He has become the corner stone of a 
temple whose living stones are believers in 
Him, a temple which is growing to a perfec-_ 
tion of glory greater than ever prophet dreamed. 
The work of those Jews was one great step 
toward it, for they reared the building whose 
walls resounded to His voice and echoed to 
the tread of His feet. Our work for His living 
temple is another step toward it and who can 
tell how near the consummation may be? As 
Prof. Philip A. Nordell says, in The Gospel 
from Two Testaments: ae 

The world is ripening faster than we think. 
Events are moving with accelerated velocity. 
Who knows but that the full glory of the Meés- 
sianic time may be close at hand? Whether 
near or far, every man’s supreme duty to God 
and to his fellowman is so to live by the Holy 
Spirit's help as to make the world better and 
thus to hasten the adveut of that golden age 
which lies not in the past, as men have sadly 
thought, a reminder of eternal lapse and loss ; 
but in the future, which is stil! ours, a divine 
goal and beatific hope toward which the weary 
world is slowly toiling upward in the night. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Make a square wall of blocks to recall the 
laying of the foundations of the temple. Make 
drawings of the musical instruments to sug- 
gest the songs of praise and call for the Golden 
Text of last Sunday. The foundation had 
been laid. What more was to be done? De- 
scribe the condition of Jerusalem with ruins 
everywhere. Perhaps some of the people 
thought more of rebuilding their own houses 
than of helping to restore the house of the 
Lord. Perhaps they were so well satisfied 
with the good beginning that they did not 
keep on working hard to raise money and 
workmen for the building. They gave up too 
easily when their neighbors over in Samaria 
interfered with them and influenced the new 
king to forbid the work. For fifteen years the 
work waited. Jerusalem was a busy. city 
during these years. Walls were rebuilt and 
houses grew out of the rnins. Vineyards were 
planted and fields were cultivated. But 
always there were the bare foundations of the 
temple to remind the people that God’s work 
was not going on while they were building ~ 
and planting for themselves. And do you 
think the blessing of God could rest on the 
city that neglected the place for His worship? 
But God did not forget them. He sent a 
prophet to remind them of their duty. The 
prophet showed them that God could not pros- 
per their work while they were living in a 
wrong way. 

Draw a scroll and write on it some of the 
verses ef our lesson: : 

“Be strong, all ye people of the land, saith 
the Lord, and work: fer I am with you, saith 
the Lord of hosts.’ ; : 

““My Spirit remaineth among you: fear ye 
not.” - ne 


. come. 


_ which lies far up in the hills. 
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“The silver is Mine, and the gold is Mine; 
saith the Lord of hosts.’ 

“The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former, and in this place 
will I give peace.” 

Make on the board a list of what would be 
needed for the building of the temple, bring- 
ing out the names from the class, as silver, 
gold, wood, etc. But more was needed. Some 
of these things had already been given, What 
was most necessary? Was it not the Spirit of 
the Lord? If the Spirit moved them to work, 
then they would fear no king and no enemy 
because they could always say: ‘‘ For I am 
with you, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Where is silver and gold to be found? 
Who puts it in the mines of the earth? If all 
the silyer and gold belongs to God is it not 
right to give it to Him? The enemies of the 
Jews were trying to trouble them but God 
promised what? Read the last line on the 
scroll. If the people gave their silver and 
gold and work to the house of God what 
would come to them? Write another list on 
the other side of the board: 

God’s Spirit. 

Strength. 

Desire of all nations. 

Glory. 

Peace. ‘ 

Make this lesson practical by suggesting the 
many kinds of work to be done for God today. 
How can children help? What can they give? 
Go over the first list again. Have you any of 
these things? What do you need most to help 
you in your work? Teach the Golden Text 
here. Whatever you do for God is a part of 
His great building on earth. If His Spirit 
works in you then His peace and glory come 
to you. Read the last verse of the scroll: 
‘« And in this place will I give peace, saith the 
Lord of hosts.’ 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Jan. 8-14. What True Religion Is. Is. 
1: 16, 17; Acts 16: 29-31; James 1: 21-27. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. PB. 8, 6. E, 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan.15-21. Strength for God’s Work. 
How to Obtain It and How to Use lt. Hag. 
2:4; Col. 1: 9-11. 

Strength results from a number of causes, 
some of them manifest and some hidden from 
sight. Something is gained when we come to 
realize that God’s work requires strong men 
and women. We look abroad upon gigantic 
evils, many good causes languishing for sup- 
port, much to be done in every field of Chris- 
tian service. The extent, the variety, the 
arduousness of the work convince us that it is 
not. a pusillanimous Christianity, it is not 
weaklings, that are going to conquer this 
world for Jesus Christ. The next and most 
natural thought is that of our own weakness 
and inadequacy. We have but two hands and 
two feet and one brain and there are but 
twenty-four hours in the day and life is short 
at best. But this consciousness after all is 
one step toward greater power. Not until a 
man comes to know of how little avail are his 
own unaided ,efforts does he begin to be 
equipped for God’s work. The experience of 
the Bible heroes from Moses to Paul and of 
the leaders of the church through the nineteen 
centuries proves this. The paradox of the 
great apostle tells the secret: ‘‘ When I am 
weak then I am strong.’”’ There was a man 
once who prayed earnestly, ‘‘ Take me, O God, 
and make me.’ But the power did not seem to 
Finally he prayed, ‘‘ Take me, O God, 
break me; make me.’’ Then the power came. 

Thus it is that God’s strength is poured into 
lives that have been emptied of self. We 
must establish connections with the reservoir 
To do God’s 
work without laying hold of God’s power is 
like trying to serve an employer without ever 
going near him or reporting to him. Would 


the Bible reiterate so often the command, “‘ Be 


strong,’’ unless it is possible for all of us to 
comply with the injunction. Religion means 


pic more than tenderness and sweet- 


. 


ness. God wants us not merely to be good 
but to be good for something. 

We shall not be as strong as we ought to be 
unless we lay hold of and co-operate with all 
the forces which are making for righteousness. 
It is our business as Christians to present as 
solida front as possible. A hundred men pull- 
ing at one rope make greater headway than 
the same number of men pulling at a hundred 
ropes. You will get strength and communi- 
cate strength by keeping in touch with your 
brethren. 

Parallel verses ; Deut. 11: 8; 33: 25; 1 Chron. 
28:10; Neh. 8: 10; Job 17: 9; Ps. 57: 14; 31: 
1-3; 62: 11; 89: 10; Isa. 25: 4; 26: 4; 30: 15; 
40; 29-31; Dan. 11: 32; Nah.1:7; Mark 12: 30; 
Acts 3:16; Rom, 15:1; 1 Cor. 1: 23-25; 16: 13; 
2 Cor: 12: 9,10; Eph. 6: 10; Phil. 4:13; 2 Tim: 
2:1; Heb. 11: 32-34; 1 Pet.5: 


NOTES, 

Sunrise services on Christmas morning are grow- 
ing more common every year and this year the 
Pennsylvania State officers sent out a circular urg- 
ing every society in the State to hold sucha meeting. 

When Dr. Clark set sail from Australia for Japan 
about one hundred Endeayorers went down the bay 
with him from Brisbane. At every Australian port 
where the steamer touched telegrams of greeting 
from Australian friends were awaiting him. 


The junior society in the North Church at New- 
buryport, Mass., has adopted as one of their mem- 
bers the little daughter of a home missionary at 
‘oal Bluffs, Io., in whom the women of the church 
became interested. The society has sent her a 
junior pin, while she sends her response for the con- 
secration meetings and is now trying to form a 
society at her home. 


—<— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 
The A. B.C. F. M. has sent out two leaflets 
entitled What Can the Board. Do in 1893? and 
A Rare Opportunity for Investment, setting 


forth the present financial condition of the 


society with a list in detail of its special im- 
mediate needs not yet provided for. To sus- 
tain the missionaries and the work of last year 
will require $840,000, the board’s total income 
for that year. But of that sum $100,000 were 
received through legacies not to be expected 
this year and $50,000 more were given by a 
few people as an offering for that year only, 
so that $150,000 cannot be reckoned upon. Be- 
sides this at least $35,000 is needed immediately 
for certain special objects. No way to raise 
this money presents itself but for every donor 
to add something to his annual gift. It is pro- 
posed to open a special account for ‘ ad- 
vanced contributions for 1893” and acknowl- 
edge such separately in the Missionary Herald. 
This will enable the committee to make addi- 
tional appropriations from time to time and 
so keep up the work of our missions as hith- 
erto. Itis hoped that enough will be given to 
provide also for the urgent calls for new la- 
borers and new fields. 

From the annual report of the Inanda Sem- 
inary, a girls’ school connected with the Zulu 
Mission, we learn that the whole number of 
pupils enrolled for the year, 113, was larger 
than ever before. Twenty-three of the girls 
have united with the church during the year. 
On returning from their vacation many told 
of their efforts to teach those at home, some 
working among their own friends and others 
going out among the kraals. Three of the 
older girls have gone to teach in outside 
schools and are doing good work. 

The New Year’s messages from our foreign 
missions make the January number of the 
Missionary Herald aunique one. Onthe whole, 
the spirit of hope and cheer prevails although 
the letters are not unmixed with reports of 
hardships, persecutions and lack of adequate 
workers and suitable buildings. We have not 
space to refer to the advance Which has been 
made in all the fields but what has been ac- 
complished in one or two missions serves to 
illustrate the progress in all. 

In Central Turkey, during the past year, the 
theological seminary at Marash has graduated 
five well-trained and promising young men 
and the new year opens with a large entering 
class. The Central Turkey College at Aintab 
has sent out ten earnest Christian graduates 
and has taken joyful possession of its restored 


10; 1 John 2: 14.” 


-978,000 outdoor. 


and enlarged building with more comprehen- 
sive plans and increased teaching force. Its 
medical department and hospital work has 
welcomed a new physician. The boys’ and 
girls’ schools are keeping up with the ever 
increasing demands made upon them. Very 
significant is the growing interest shown in 
Y.M.C, A.and other home missionary work 
in some of the important centers, notably at 
Aintab, where the Christian Association pos- 
sesses a commodious building, the gift of a 
native Protestant. 

From Micronesia comes the news that the 
translation of the Gilbert Islands Bible has 
been completed and nearly two-thirds of it 
has passed through the press. Mr. Bingham, 
who began to reduce the language to writing 
more than forty years ago, hopes that the en- 
tire Bible will be printed in a few months. 

Rev. R. C. Hastings writes of the independ- 
ence of the churches in the Ceylon Mission. 
The total number of churches at present is 
sixteen, with a membership of over 1,500. 
Ten of these pay all their expenses, including 
pastor’s salary, contributions to benevolent 
societies and running a ole at This is a 
good record indeed. 

In Mexico the past year has been memorable 
because of the number of church buildings 
bought or erected, notably the church in Las 
Cuevas, the commodious building in El Paso, 
occupied joiatly by the American Board and 
the N. W. E.C., the fine new temple at Chi- 
huahua and another at Guadalajara. Mr, Eaton 
states that these edifices have already pro- 
duced a marked effect in increasing public- 
respect and attracting new hearers. 

THE WORLD AROUND, 

The latest returns of hospitals-and dispen- 
saries in British India present gratifying fea- 
tures. There are now in India 1,641 institu- 
tions treating 265,000 indoor patients and 11,- 
To these branches must be 
added twenty-five lunatic asylums and twenty- 
three leper hospitals. The significance of these 
figures is more evident when contrasted with _ 
the number of similar institutions in exist- 
ence over thirty years ago. At that time the 
return of dispensaries was only 181 and the 
total list of their patients just 111,116. In the 
last report of the National Association for 
Supplying Medical Aid to the Women of India 
an increasing supply of women’s hospitals with 
lady doctors and female nurses is reported. 
It appears there are forty-eight hospitals or 
dispensaries for women in operation, nine be- 
ing in the native states. Last year 412,591 
women were treated. Formerly only a tew 
women of the better class were treated in hos- 
pitals, whereas today, by the inauguration of 
this noble movement, these hospitals and 
women physicians reach a class of Hindu 
women who were utterly unable, by reason of. 
social disabilities, to avail themselves of the 
previously existing means of relief in sick- 
ness and pain. 

A large party of missionaries, sent out by 
the International Missionary Alliance, sailed 
from New York on Dec, 14, The party con- 
sists of nineteen adu)t missionaries for India 
and seven children. Besides these there are — 
two already on their way to China by way of 
Sweden, two by way of San Francisco and | 
two for Japan, making in all twenty-five adult 
missionaries recently sent out by this society. ~ 
Farewell meetings held in Dr. Simpson’s Gos- 
pel Tabernacle were largely attended. These 
missionaries rely largely for their support on 
contributions which come in answer to prayer. 

The missionary in Siam has constantly to 
meet the danger of leprosy in its most loath- 
some form. There is practically no quaran- 
tine placed upon the lepers except in the mat- 
ter of dwellings and they are permitted to go 
about the streets begging for food. There are 
consequently hundreds of ways in which the 
disease is spread and the authorities do noth- 
ing to prevent it. The money which is given 
as alms to the lepers finds its way into every- 
body’s hands and the coppers of the realm are 
leprous coppers. This is only one of the dis- 
heartening and dangerous evils which our mis- 
sionaries must encounter, yet they say repeat- 
edly itis forgotten in their great love for the 
work. 
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BOOK BEVIEWS. 
DRIVER’S SERMONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


However one may hesitate to accept the con- 
clusions of Canon Driver as to the dates, com- 
position and structure of Old Testament books, 
no one can read his Introduction to the Liter- 
ature of the Old Testainent without admitting 
that he is thoroughly conversant with the 
books themselves. His conclusions must be 
controverted, if they can be, by a scholarship 
as thorough as his, an acquaintance with an- 
cient history as profound and general, and an 
appreciation as vivid of the life of the times in 
which he believes the books to have been writ- 
ten. To declare against Dr. Driver’s positions 
on the ground that they are contrary-to tra- 
dition and that they tend to unsettle faith is 
simply folly. Yet to the student of the book 
to which we have just referred it is refreshing 
to take up this new volume, Sermons on the 
Old Testament, and to see init how Dr. Driver’s 
own use of the Bible as a guide to the knowl- 
edge of the will of God and of human destiny 
is affected by his critical studies. These ser- 
mons are published by him with the avowed 
hope that they will show how he estimates 
the permanent value of the moral and reli- 
gious teaching in the Old Testament and in 
what directions he believes it may be made 
practically useful at the present time. He 
presents this volume as a supplement to his 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

These twelve discourses nowhere escape 
from the critical views with which Dr. Driver 
regards the Old Testament. Their themes/are 
all suggested by these views. Their structure 
is in marked contrast to that of the ordinary 
sermon. Though eachis provided witha text, 
and most of them with striking texts, the hom- 
iletic and hortative powers of the sermons lie 
rather in the majesty of the ethical principles 
stated and illustrated than in direct appeal; 
and these statements and illustrations are 
drawn entirely from the Bible, and from an evi- 
deut wealth of knowledge and skill in adapta- 
tion which holds the reader’s attention and 
compels his admiration. In these sermons Dr. 
Driver recognizes more fully than has ap- 
peared in his critical work the divine element 
in the Bible and its influence on his own 
mind, — 

His themes, suggested by his critical studies, 
are in a sense a defense of his views—such as 
Evolution Compatible with Faith, Growth of 
a Belief ina Future State, The Ideals of the 
Prophets, The Voice of God in the Old Testa- 
ment and Inspiration. But his treatment of 
these subjects is constructive and devout, and 
will go far to reassure many who have almost 
resolved to shut their eyes to newly discov- 
ered facts concerning Biblical literature rather 
than risk the impairment of their faith in its 
revelation of God. One is tempted to quote 
extensively from this volume because it pre- 
sents so varied themes and connects them so 
closely, with Scripture whose meanings are 
freshened, by showing their relation to the 
times in which they were written. But a 
single paragraph will illustrate Dr. Driver’s 
purpose and the spirit in which he has striven 
to fulfill it. He says: 

I have sought to illustrate, under two as- 
pects, the historical significance of the proph- 
ets. History, we see, elucidates the prophecy ; 
prophecy interprets the history. If we would 
understand the prophecy rightly we must 
throw ourselves back to the time at which it 
was uttered, and realize the social and political 
situation to, which it was addressed. Then, 
in its turn, prophecy illumines, and even di- 
rects, the history. May the Spirit which quick- 
ened and exalted the genius of the prophets 
help us, as we read their writings, to take the 
lessons which they teach to ourselves! May 
He inspire us, if it be possible, with the same 
generous and disinterested impulses, the same 
lofty aspirations, the same admiration of no- 
bility 


i in thought and deed, the same honesty 
and 


ove of truth! 
The sermon on Inspiration packs into a few 
pages a Inore profound and broad statement 
~ of the principles.on which it is based than 
some entire volumes contain. We cannot re- 
frain from quoting a single sentence which 


characterizes the theme and a single para- 
graph expanding the thought: 

Without pretending to define inspiration or 
to determine the mystery of its operation, we 
may, I suppose, say that what we mean by it 
is an influence which gave to those who re- 
ceived it a unique and extraordinary spiritual 
insight, enabling them thereby, without super 
seding or suppressing the human faculties, 
but rather using them as its instruments, to 
declare in different degrees, and in accord- 
ance with the needs or circumstances of par- 
ticular ages or particular occasions, the mind 
and purpose of God. . . . Through the history 
of Israel as a nation, through the lives of rep- 
resentative men and through the varied forms 
of its national literature God has revealed 
Himself to the world, But this revelation was 
not made in its completeness at a single mo- 
ment; it was subjected externally to the con- 
ditions which govern hwnan history; it ad- 
vanced progressively; and it is not more than 
consonant with the idea of progress that at 
each stage it should be regulated by the oppor- 
tunities, and adapted to the capabilities, of 
those to whom it was primarily addressed. 

We hope no one who has the true interests 
of the Christian religion at heart will declaim 
against the higher criticism and denounce its 
influence on individual character and on the 
church without having first read these ser- 
mons and examined the Scriptures to see 
whether or not the conclusions which the 
sermons present are correctly based on the 
statements in the sacred books. [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.75.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

There certainly is a lack of volumes in which 
theological and religious subjects are discussed 
in language and in a manner at once intelli- 
gible by and attractive to plain readers. Now 
and then one appears, however, and here is a 
good example, Dida Henor an Egg Ewvist First ? 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents] The au- 
thor is Jacob Horner. He recognizes the fact 
that many of the claims of scientific men, 
which are believed to lead to skepticism and 
which undeniably have much influence over 
working men, are unsound, and in this volume 
he handles them at once ably, candidly and 
entertainingly. His volumeis short, terse and 
thoroughly practical. We commend it to pas- 
tors and also to laymen. It is a good book to 
read and then lend. It should go into the 
church library.— The Face of the Deep [E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. $3.00], by Christina G. 
Rossetti, is ‘fa devotional commentary on the 
Apocalypse.” The devotional element cer- 
tainly is much more apparent than the critical. 
The interpretation is often fanciful and even 
mystical and the author’s style is unduly rhe- 
torical and verbose for such awork. Scholars 
will hardly care for it. 

The studies on the canon of Scripture which 
compose Book by Book [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50], by the Bishop of Ripon, Archdeacon 
Farrar, Dr. Marcus Dods, Prof. Stanley 
Leathes, ete., originally served as the intro- 
ductions to the different books of the Serip- 
tures in the publication known as The New 
Illustrated Bible. They contain a discussion 
at once scholarly and popular of current ques- 
tions of Biblical criticism, and they are rever- 
ent, cautious and generally conservative in 
temper. They are written with the purpose 
of being intelligible by any ordinarily well- 
informed reader, and they are.——Another 
volume of essays or addresses by Rev. M. J. 
Savage is called The Evolution of Christianity 
[George H. Ellis. $1.00]. The generalidea of 
the book is that God’s method in religion, as 
elsewhere, is one of growth. ‘This will be con- 
ceded much more generally than he appar- 
ently supposes. As for his manner of ex- 
pressing his views and of commenting upon 
opinions dissimilar to his it is not always 
wise, and his statements of supposed truth 
now and then are far more dogmatic than 
demonstrable. 

Rey. Anthony Bathe, who seems to be a 
clergyman of the Church of England, has 
written An Advent With Jesus [Longmans, 
Green & Co. 40 cents], a devotional treatise 
intended for spiritual edification during the 
period named in the title. The churchly flavor 
pervades the book but not obnoxiously, and 
all Christians will find its plainness and di- 
rectness useful. Many of our middle-aged 
readers will recall at once The Peep of Day 


’ 


[Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75], to which 
many of their earliest religious impressions: 
were due. It contains spiritual instruction 
in a simple, practical form, admirably adapted 
for use with little children. This edition has 
some colored illustrations which they will 
enjoy.—A new and revised edition of Rey. 
Dr. G. W. Clark’s New Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels in English [American Baptist Pub. Society. 
$1.50] is out, the readings of the revised ver-- 
sicn of the Gospels being appended in notes, 
and some other new material being added. 
The general arrangement and character of the 
work remain the same as they have been dur- 
ing the almost quarter-century since the orig- 
inal publication of the work. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


We welcome the Memoir of Rev. Isruel E. 
Dwinell, D. D. [Oakland, Cal.: W. B. Hardy. 
$1.75], which his son-in-law, Rev. H. EK. Jewett, 
has written. Dr. Dwinell was honored and 
beloved on the Atlantic Coast as truly as on 
the Pacific, and, like his friend the late Dr. 
Benton, he was a man to whom Congregation- 
alism owes a large debt. He was eminent 
ooth as a preacher and an organizer, He was 
one of the foremost advocates of the forma- 
tion cf what has become the General Associ- 
ation of this State. After two years of home 
missionary work in Illinois and a pastorate 
of fourteen years in Salem, Mass., he went to 
California, and there alike as pastor and theo- 
logical professor he made the same deep and 
abiding impress upon his times as at the East. 
In this volume Mr. Jewett has told the story 
of his life simply and well, and has appended 
to it a number of Dr. Dwinell’s sermons, to- 
gether with various tributes to his memory, 
etc. It will find a wide circle of readers. — 


Major H. C. Whitney, the writer of Life on 
the Circuit with Lincoln [Estes & Lauriat. 
$3.50], was a personal and an intimate friend 
of the great president, and he has portrayed 
Lincoln from a new and advantageous point 
of view. Healso has sketched many other of 
the great men of Lincoln’s time clearly. There 
is far too much material in his volume and it 
is diffuse and repetitious. It is a pity that its 
contents were not digested better. Neverthe- 
less much of it is vividly interesting and it 
needs to be read by any one who would know 
Lincoln as he was. Major Whitney believes 
him to have been a true Christian, justifies 
abundantly his fondness for jokes and comic 
literature, defends Mrs. Lincoln impressively 
from accusations which used to be made . 
against her, urges that Hon. Robert T. Lincoln . 
ought to be made president for his father’s. 
sake, and, in general, has given the public a 
graphic and valuable work in spite. of its con-. 
spicuous faults. 


The Assassination of Lincoly [American Cit- 
izen Co. $2.50], by Gen. T. M. Harris, one of 
the military commission which tried the assas- 
sins, may not bea biography in the strict sense 
of the term yet fairly enough may be noticed 
here. It gives a graphic and candid account 
of the great conspiracy and a review of the 
trial of John H. Surratt. It seems to demon- 
strate conclusively the justice of the result 
reached in the cases of all, especially Mrs. 
Surratt and herson. The only fair objection 
which can be made to it is that it is too long. 
This, too, might have been condensed with ad- 
vantage, but it is an important book.—Prof. 
Ernest Lavasse has written, and Mrs. Mary B. 
Coleman has translated from his French, a 
volume about The Youth of Frederick the Great 
[S. C. Griggs & Co. $2.00]. Itis athoroughly 
studied and carefully composed work, impar- 
tial in criticism, vigorous and entertaining in 
manner, sometimes decidedly satirical, and in 
all respects a valuable book.——Mrs. Charles’s 
tiny volume of reminiscences of Lady Augusta 
Stanley [E. & J.B. Young & Co. 25 cents], con- 
tains very little material, but itis full of signifi- 
cance. Those who knew its subject in person 


will recall, as they read, the rare graciousness _ 
of manner and the force of character which ~ 


impressed them afresh whenever they met her, 
and to those who knew her merely by name 
this glimpse of what she was will be a new 
proof of that nobility and beauty of an earthly. 


life consécrated to heavenly things with which — 


we meet at times, but all too rarely. 
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STORIES. 


From Dusk to Dawn [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25], by Katharine P. Woods, is an unusual 
and a striking story. The danger of surren 
‘dering one’s will to the control of another, the 
perils of mesmerism and hypnotism and the 
emptiness of theosophy are exhibited clearly 
and the power of the love of Christ to do what 


they cannot do isshownimpressively. A nar- 


row atfil petty sectarianism also is contrasted 
effectively with a large and noble conception 
of Christian truth and service. The author 
undertook a very delicate and difficult task, 
but she has performed it with force and skill, 
and the book is as timely as it is interesting 
and vigorous. It isa novel of high merit and 
alsoaspiritual, and we might almost add, also, 
a philosophical and even medical work of no 
mean quality.-—-Dr. Jessop’s short sketch, 
Doris, an Idyll of Arcady (KE. & J. B. Young & 
25 cents], is less idyllic than most read- 
ers will anticipate, vet it is a powerful, touch- 
ing and suggestive little story. The principal 
character is drawn in bold, firm strokes and 
with good effect. 

Buffeting [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], by 
Jeannette Pemberton, is more melodramatic 
than is wise and its beroine acts at high pres- 
sure throughout. One easily could point out 
other weak points, also, were it worth while. 
Yet the author certainly represents her char- 
acters with superior self-consistency and 
power. We do not admire most of them but 
we recognize the fact that they are success- 
fully portrayed. The author would succeed 
better, in our judgment, if she were to depend 
less upon incident, especially abnormal inci- 
dent, and more upon the depicting and con- 
trasting of carefully studied characters.——The 
same house sends us 4 Princess of Fiji [$1.25], 
by William Churchill, which may be founded 
upon fact for anything which appears to the 
contrary. Probably, however, it is simply a 
romance. In any event, it is an uncommonly 
well-written story. It narrates the experi- 
ences of a white man in the Fijian Islands, 
and it is skillfully conceived and carried out 
in plot besides being composed in a more than 
ordinarily good literary style. 

Another volume in Messrs. Roberts Broth- 
ers’ new edition of Balzac’s works is The 
Chouans [$1.50]. 1t is a powerful portrayal 
of personal characters and political maneuver- 
ings, but deals so largely with the darker 
aspects of life as to be depressing. Doubtless 
its reproduction of the times, manners and 
sentiments of the early years of the present 


century in France is sufficiently accurate to 


give it a real historical value. There is no 
need to add, in view of its source, that it 
possesses vivid interest.——Another not over 
cheerful, yet well conceived and written, book 
is Hanging Moss [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00], 
by Paul Lindau. It depicts skillfully the mis- 
chief wrought by the flirtations of a married 
woman, and ought to open the eyes of any 
reader who may need a warning. The proof- 
reader has made some careless slips.——The 
picture of unmitigated and positively brilliant 
selfishness drawn by Mrs. Andrew Dean in 
A Splendid Cousin [Cassell & Co. 50 cents] 
is impressive. And the worst of the case is 
that there are some such persons. The story 
is hardly more than a sketch, but it is boldly 
conceived and ably, written. 

Boys who have read Schooldays at Rugby 
will recognize in Dr. Dodd’s School (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50], by J. L. Ford, another 
book written somewhat under its influence. 
Mr. Ford’s story is lively and entertaining 
and has valuable significance for older school- 
boys. It does not rank with the very best 
works of the sort but it is an excellent book 
for all that.——Here are two more volumes of 
stories from Messrs. Harper & Brothers, sim- 
ilarly and handsomely attired in green and 
gold. One is The Midnight Warning and Other 
Stories [$1.25], by E. H. House. It contains 
six or seven short stories, fresh, vigorous, 


touching and finely written. The other is 


The Moon Prince and Other Nabobs [$1.25], by 
R. K. Munkittrick. It includes four amusing 
‘conceptions in the narrative line, drolly con- 
ceived and spiritedly carried out. Each book 
is illustrated, the, latter quite liberally.— 
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Life’s Fairy Tales [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00], by J. A. Mitchell, apparently have been 
printed in Life, in which the products of Mr. 
Mitchell’s skill come out regularly. There is 
considerable wit and shrewd satire in the 
stories and the pictures are effective. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


President Isaac Sharpless of Haverford Col- 
lege visited England some two years ago and 
made investigations into the present state of 
education in that country. The results of his 
observations are embodied in a volume of the 
International Education series entitled Eng- 
lish Education in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00]. It ex- 
plains the great advances which have been 
made in the last quarter-century, including 
the establishment of a comprehensive apd 
efficient public school system, the reorg’an- 
ization of the secondary schools, the reform 
of the misuse of old endowments and the 
bringing of the universities into much closer 
relations with the body of the people. It is 
concise, comprehensive, judicious and in- 
structive. Dr. W. T. Harris has supplied its 
introduction.— Here are one or two new 
reading-books, all of which seem well adapted 
to their purpose. One is Part IT. of The Land 
We Live In [Lee & Shepard. 56 cents], the 
fourth book of The Picturesque Geographical 
Readers by C. F. King. It describes the trav- 
els of a pleasant family, much information 
being thrown in, of course, and the book being 
enlivened by many good illustrations. An- 
other is The Children’s First Reader [Ginn & 
Co. 35 cents], by Ellen M. Cyr. It is simple, 
practical and well illustrated. 

Dr. W. J. Milne’s Standard Arithmetic [Amer- 
ican Book Co. 65 cents] is a good example of 
compilation and editing and its two special 
objects are to make rapid and accurate ac- 
countants and also intelligent, reasoning math- 
ematicians. The problems introduced are be- 
lieved to be specially adapted to accomplish 
these ends. Mrs. Harriet C. Cooper’s Short 
Studiesin Botany [$1.00] isnot exactly a school 
book, although there is no reason why it may 
not be used as one, but it is more in the form 
of a story about certain children. It is well 
conceived and carried out and will be useful. 
—The Beginner’s Greek Book [Ginn & Co. 
$1.60], by Prof. J. W. White, Ph. D., covers 
work naturally expected to be done during 
the first year of study by pupils averaging 
fifteen years old. Among special objects 
aimed at in the book are the enlargement of 
the vocabulary of the scholar preparing for 
college and training him to read Greek at 
sight. Professor White condemns justly and 
forcibly the currently prevalent pronuncia- 
tion of the language and. recommends the 
adoption of the modern Greek usage.——Dr. 
J. C. Egbert has revised and enlarged for 
American use Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course 
[40 cents], by A. M. Cook, one of the masters 
in St. Paul’s School, London. It is a simple, 
orderly, naturally progressive treatise, which, 
in the hands of any reasonably competent in- 
structor, ought to prove of high practical 
value. 

Four additional volumes of the English 
Classics series for schools are at hand. One is 
Ten Selections from the Sketch-Book, by Irving + 
a second is The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
trom the Spectator, by Addison, Steele and 
Budgell; a third is Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
Julius Cesar and the last is Macaulay’s Second 
Essay on the Earl of Chatham (William Pitt) 
[American Book Co. Each 20 cents]. They 
have been edited carefully and biographical 
notices of all the authors but Skakespeare are 
supplied —Messrs. W. F. Gordy and W. I. 
Twitchell have done a valuable public service 
in preparing A Pathfinder in American History, 
Part I {Lee & Shepard. 60 cents]. It is adapted 
to interest children of school age and also to 
guide them judiciously. Indeed, many older 
persons will welcome such a volume. It in- 
cludes hints to teachers, lists of volumes for 
supplementary reading or reference, outlines 
of desirable study, a partial, but sufficient, 
bibliography and considerable other material, 
all well digested and arranged. Such a book 
in the hands of-a bright boy or girl is enough 
of itself to give a distinct and lasting impulse 
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toward historical study and the development 
of an intelligent patriotism. We heartily in- 
dorse the book. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. G. F. Wright has written another book 
of special importance to students of geology 
and archeology, Man and the Glacial Period 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.75]. It discusses the 
broad question of man’s entire relation to the 
glacial period in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica, and it embodies much of the same mate- 
rial as that of his course of Lowell lectures in 
this city in March, 1892. Professor Wright has 
had the co-operation of a number of distin- 
guished foreign scientists and Prof. H. W. 
Haynes of this city has supplied an appendix 
confuting the alleged proof of the existence of 
the tertiary man upon the Pacific coast of 
America. Professor Wright shows ‘that the 
time since the beginning of the tertiary period 
is considerably less than two million years 
and that the glacial period probably did not 
continue more than twenty-five thousand 
years. Geological periods grow shorter as 
the present time is approached.™— Those who 
enjoy that form of the modern essay in which 
the gently humorous and the mildly satirical 
methods of delineation are applied to society 
in general and personal character in particu- 
lar will be pleased with Playthings and Par- 
odies [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00], by Barry 
Pain. Many a reader will find it highly en- 
tertaining. A little at a time, however, will 
suit many others best and the intervals be- 
tween the times will tend to increase. 

Another volume of Ruskin’s works, which 
Messrs. Charles E. Merrill & Co. are bringing 
out, is Aratra Penteleci [$2.75], in which are 
seven lectures on the elements of sculpture 
delivered at Oxford University in 1870. Prof. 
C. E. Norton has supplied the introduction. 
Professor Norton justly terms some of his 
conclusions and assertions fanciful, yet, with 
equal justice, commends the work to the 
thoughtful reader as certain to repay atten- 
tion.—A book which lovers of nature will 
appreciate and which wiil quicken them and 
add to their number is Sir John Lubbock’s 
The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the _ 
World We Live in [Macmillan & Co. $1.50]. 
The author employs his rare learning natn- 
rally and pleasantly in the work of popular- 
izing and intensifying the sense of what is 
beautiful and admirable in nature. Animal 
life, plant life, woods and fields, mountains, 
water, etc., are the subjects of successive chap- 
ters, and young readers of the proper turn of 
mind will be editied highly. There are illus- 


‘trations. 


Volumes of good advice to the young are 
very numerous and their number goes ou en- 
larging. Most of them, doubtless, have their 
own constituencies and do not reach very wide 
circles of readers, but many are so excellent 
that they well deserve a large circulation. A 
fresh book of this sort is Making a Beginning 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], by W. J. La- 
cey. Wedo not know that it contains much 
which is novel but it is eminently judicious 
and practical, and it certainly is brighter and 
more readable than most works of the sort. 
—Another volume of the same general char- 
acter and one packed full of timely and tell- 
ing truths is The Unmarried Woman (Dodd, 
Mead- & Co. $1.25], by Eliza Chester. The 
author is broad and liberal without being mis- 
takenly unconventional and goes more deeply 
into the philosophical study of her subject 
than most writers go. More than many vol- 
umes of the sort this is one which well edu- 
cated, cultivated girls and even society girls 
are likely to find welcome and suggestive. 
We should have been glad to find a more per- 
vasive religious tone to the book, but the reli- 
gious element is not lacking. 

There is considerable good sense in Mr. 
G. T. Howerton’s book, Short Talks on Char- 
acter Building [Fowler & Wells Co. $1.00], 
which is intended for young people. We du 
not attach much value to phrenology, which 
the author exalts, but the general inculcations 
of the volume are practical and Christian. It 
is simple in plan and plain in language.—— 
The Universal Atlas [Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00] 
is a good one for its price. It is sufficiently 
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comprehensive, is printed clearly and colored 
tastefully and has a number of weather maps 
and a useful statistical appendix giving par- 
-ticulars about population, productions, reli- 
gions, military and naval matters, tempera- 
ture, etc. The book will do good service.— 
A handy book for members of literary socie- 
ties, debating clubs, etc., is Mr. Henry Mat- 
son’s References for Literary. Workers (A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $3.00],in which over six hun- 
dred subjects are briefly outlined, short bibli- 
ographies being supplied in a majority of 
instances as guides to private study. .Itis so 
planned as tostimulate and aid effort on the 
part of the student, and little or no advantage 
of any consequence can be gained from it 
except by honest work, which is a very. impor- 
tant consideration. Itis a unique sort of a 
book and we like it. 

Mr. J. H. Norman’s Complete Guide to the 
World’s Twenty-nine Metal Monetary Systems, 
etc. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25] certainly is 
an opportune publication. While not only 
people in general but actually the business 
portion of society continues as ignorant of 
many principles of finance as at present any 
reasonably clear and thoughtful treatise has 
large room for usefulness. There is too much 
about Mr. Norman in it but this is a trifling 
fault. It goes into the subjects of exchange, 
bi-metallism and is intended to serve in part 
as a sort of text-book and educational guide. 
The material is somewhat miscellaneous and 
is a little loosely compiled, but it is eminently 
practical. The book is one for specialists 
rather than for ordinary readers, yet many 
who are not specialists may read it with in- 
terest.— The Horticulturist’s Rule Book [Rural 
Publishing Co. $1.00] is by L. H. Bailey. It 
is a compendium of information and is not 
written in the usual manner but the topics of 
its chapters are arranged more like the items 
in a catalogue and have brief comments ap- 
pended. It is quite as likely to serve its pur- 
pose not the less. : 

The high church Episcopalian, who is aware 
who Canon Knowles is and who likes to read 
about early and high celebrations, choral mat- 
ins, evensongs, paternosters, acolytes, altars 
‘‘splendidly vested, and rich in every orna- 
ment, the cross, the tabernacle, the candle- 
sticks,’’ etc., will be likely to enjoy To England 
and Back [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00]. Itis 
the account of a winter vacation spent in Eng- 
land. It is chiefly a record of church services, 
ecclesiastical gatherings and visits or talks 
with clerical friends and appeared originally 
in the columns of the Living Church. The 
book is intended for readers of tastes akin to 
those of the author and they will like it greatly. 
To the ‘general public it may seem lacking in 
variety, but it is written agreeably.—Prof. 
H.S. White has edited a very attractive vol- 
ume of German Folk-Songs [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ' $1.50] in the original. Those who read 
German will find in it a carefully selected 
table of ‘contents possessing diversified and 
large interest. Moreover, the book is printed 
and bound very tastefully and is small and 
convyenient.— Equally charming in its way 
is Mr. R. H: Caine’s Love Songs of the English 
Poets, 1500-1800 [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50]. 
The editor has supplied certain notes concern- 
ing the different poets. 

Thoughts of Busy Girls [Cassell Publishing 
Co. 50 cents], edited by Grace H. Dodge, isa 
volume made up of extracts from papers by 
working girls upon such themes as Ideal Wom- 

- anhood, Married and Single Life, Influence of 
Art upon Life, How Can We Help One An- 
other, and intended for other young women 
like themselves. It is interesting and help- 
fully suggestive in more than one way. 
Turning to the needs of a younger class, here 
is Mrs. Auretta R. Aldrich’s little volume, 
Children; their Mod-ls and Critics [Harper & 
Bros.], which is based on experience and ob- 
servation and these not only possessed but 
intelligently appreciated and made fruitful. 
Parents and teachers may gain many useful 
hints from the book Hospitality in Town and 
Country [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents] 
is one of the Good Form series. It is better 
suited to the more formal class of house- 
holds, in which a number of servants are kept 
and considerable of what commonly is called 


‘SONGS AND SONNETS. 


“ style’? is maintained, than to ordinary homes. 
It deals with such topics as town or country 
visits, the reception and entertainment of 
guests, leave-takings and departures, recogni- 
tions of hospitalities, ete. It is simple, prac- 
tical and usually sensible. 


NOTES. 
—— Five thousand copies of Dr. Jessop’s 
little book, noticed in another column, were 
sold in one wéek when it appeared. 


— The Greek grammar used by Tennyson 
when a boy at South school is owned by J. G. 
Batterson, Esq., of Hartford, Ct., and the au- 
thenticity of the book is beyond denial. 


— Count Tolstoi has been persuaded at 
last to settle his estates upon his wife and chil- 


dren. Hitherto hé-has refused to do this on’ 


the ground that his land should be divided 
among his poorer neighbors. 


— Clifford Lanier, a brother of the late 
Sidney Lanier, the poet, is about making his 
appearance as an author. A serial story by 
him, about the Spanish in Florida in the seven- 
teenth century, is to appear as a Serial in the 
February number of Good Form. 


—— The American Library Association will 
have at the World’s Fair, in connection with 
the Bureau of Education, a model library con- 
taining 5,000 volumes. It will be catalogued, 
classified and arranged by the New York State 
Library School at Albany. After the fair it 
will become a part of the permanent exhibit 
of the Bureau of Education at Washington. 


—— Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, the publishers 
of Webster’s Dictionary, have just obtained a 
preliminary injunction against Messrs. Adams 
& Co.,a New York dry goods house, for sell- 
ing at ninety-eight cents the reprint of the 
1847 edition of Webster’s Unabridged in such 
a way as to lead people to suppose it the 1864 
edition. The injunction requires Messrs. Ad- 
ams & Co. to attach to the title-page of each 
copy sold of the 1847 reprint a printed slip 
stating what it is. 


— Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co. of Boston 
are meeting the competition of the dry goods 
stores, which for some years have been offer- 
ing books to the public and underselling the 
book stores, by hiring the next store to their 
own, reserving their own for their regular 
trade, and filling the new store with books at 
prices so low that the dry goods dealers can- 
not compete. Nevertheless, the Publishers’ 
Weekly remarks, ‘‘Ten years ago not a dry 
goods store in this country sold books. Ten 
years more, if the bookseller does not rouse 
himself, the dry goods stores may sell all the 
books published.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

LIVES AND MissION WORK OF REV. CEPHAS BEN- 
NETT AND STELLA KNEELAND BENNETT. By Ruth 
W. Ranney. pp. 142. $1.00. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON TALKS. 
M.D. pp.197. 50 cents. 

Pope Manufacturing Co. Boston. 

CYCLE-INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS. By Brig.- 

Gen. Albert Ordway. pp.70. 50 cents, 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE WONDERFUL COUNSELOR. By Rev. H. B. 


By Charles. Cullis, 


Mead. pp. 264. 50 cents. 
GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Sarah Doudney. pp. 404. 
$1.50. 
é Brentano’s. New York. 
COLLOQUIAL FRENCH FOR TRAVELLERS. By H. 
Swan. pp.112. 75 cents. 
Witty, WISE AND WICKED MAXIMS. By Henri P. 


Du Bois. pp. 162. 75 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES. 
ford. pp. 200. $1.50. 
Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
THOSE GIRLS. By John S. Winter. pp. 244. $1.00. 
United States Book Co. New York. 

LIFE AND SYLVIA. By Josephine Balestier. 
58. 50 cents. 

A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Rev. G. T. Stokes, 
D.D. Vol. Il. pp. 480. . $1.50. 

International Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 

tian Association. New York. 

YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION HAND 
Book. Edited by H.S. Ninde, J. T. Bowne and 
Erskine Uhl. pp. 448. $2.00. 

John J. Hood. Philadelphia. 

JUNIOR SoNGS. By W.S. Ferguson and others. pp. 
192. 35 cents. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM THE FRENCH AND SPAN- 
isu. By Antoinette Ogden. pp. 265. $1.25. ° 

By M. F. Egan. pp. 201. 


New York. 
By L. B. Wal- 


pp. 


$1.00. 


Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 

A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. By Henry George. 

pp. 319. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

HER FRIEND’s LOVER. By Sophie May. }). 281. 
50 cents. 

J. B. Millet Co. Boston. 

FAmMouS COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS. Edited 
by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomas and Karl Ktauser. 
Parts LIV. 50 cents each. 

J.S8. Ogilvie. New York. Z 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JAY GOULD. ee 25 cents. 

A BLONDE CREOLE. By Alice H. Hilton. pp. 270. 
50 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

October and December... HARTFORD SEMINARY REC- 
ORD. 

December. OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS.—ASTRONOMY 
AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—MASSACHUSETIS MEDICAL 
JOURNAL.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—DONAHOE’S. 
—SANITARIAN.—PORTFOLIO. 

January. Our LirrLE ONES.—CASSELL’S.—HOME 
AND COUNTRY.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—ABBOT COURANT. 
—CHAUTAUQUAN.—FORUM.—ATLANTIC.—ART AM- 
ATEUR.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—HOM- 
ILETIC REVIEW.—LITERARY NORTHWEST, 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THEOLOGY. 


A recent British Weekly publishes an open 
letter from Prof. Marcus Dods to young men 
contemplating the study of theology. We 
quote two paragraphs: 


Especially are you to be congratulated on 


beginning your theological studies in a - 


time of so much lively movement as these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 
There have been times when the study of 
theology was the study of a finished science, 
and, like mathematics, asked only for fresh 
proofs of the old propositions or neat illus- 
trations, riders and corollaries. Some log- 
ical faculty and a retentive memory were 
the sole requirements. But now the very 
axioms and postulates are in debate, and 
no science calls for a steadier head, a more 
candid spirit or is likelier to cultivate fear- 
less love of truth and independence of judg- 
ment. The present agitation in theology 
is due to the unprecedented interest taken 
in the subject and the mass of new mate- 
rial which has been poured in from all 
quarters. To him that can use it the oppor- 
tunity is incaleulably great. : 

We live in an era like the Elizabethan, 
when new continents invited conquest and 
enterprise and all life glowed with unde- 
fined anticipations, for even the loudest 
laudator temporis acti must admit that the 
last fifty years have been years of remark- 
able progress in knowledge. The facts, at 
any rate, which have been brought to light 
by physical science and by historical re- 
search and criticism cannot be denied, how- 
ever much we may doubt the inferences 
drawn from them. But from all this ad- 
vance in knowledge theology is the gainer, 
Here is a very moderate estimate of the 
gain to theology from science, as stated by 
one most competent to judge. Science, he 
says, has been ‘‘ deepening belief in a reign 
of law... in the spiritual not less truly 
than in the natural world; hightening our 
ideas of the unity of God by its grow- 
ing discovery of order in nature; drawing 
thought from the vast unity and unbroken 
continuity in nature and, we may surely 
add, from the unity of life toward a large 
and inspiring theism as the legitimate and 
necessary culmination of scientific thought, 
as, in fact, ultimate truth and truest science; 
emphasizing the ultimate mystery of life 
until, deepened by the presence of moral 
elements, it has taken precedence of mys- 
teries that were exclusively theological; ex- 
alting our idea of God by enlarging and 
perfecting our conception of the universe, 
which has been shown to be really progress- 
ive, and giving, by its use of the theory of 
evolution, larger faith to theology and loftier 
form to its teleology of the cosmos.’’ 

aeu : 


It is not true that goodness is synonymous 
with happiness. The most perfect being 
who ever trod the soil of this planet was 
called the Man of Sorrows.—Froude. 

ee 

No man doth safely speak but he that 
is glad to hold his peace; no man doth safely 


rule but he that is glad to be ruled.— . 


Thomas & Kempis. 
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CENTRAL CHURCH, LYNN, MASS. 
The new meeting house of the Central Indiana limestone. It has a seating capacity which was over two hours in length. Rey. 


Church in Lynn, pictured above, replaces the 
one destroyed in the great fire more than three 
years ago. Thecorner stone was laid in March 
last, the church having been unwilling to be- 
gin to build until permission should be granted 
them by the Supreme Court to sell their old 
lot, which the church desired to abandon on 
account of its nearness to the railroad. The 
new edifice is built of Rockport granite and 


of a little over 600, which can be increased by 
galleries. Its interior finish is of stained oak. 
It is provided with all the modern conven- 
iences and its organ is said to be the finest in 
the country. The building.cost, with the land, 
$91,000 andis dedicated free from debt. 

The dedication took place last Thursday 
evening. The house was packed and nearly 
200 people stood during the entire service, 


Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Cambridge 
preached the sermon. Rev. J. B. Sewall of 
Braintree, a former pastor, offered the prayer 
and the other parts were taken by ministers 
of the conference. The church occupies one 
of the best locations in the city and is look- 
ing forward to a career of great prosperity and 
usefulness. Rev. A. W. Moore has been for 
ten years pastor. 


LOOKING AFTER ABSENT MEMBERS. 

This being the season when revision of 
church rolls is going on, any suggestions as to 
dealing with the troublesome problem of absen- 
teeism will be welcome. The Trinity Church 
in East Orange, N.J., has recently perfected 
a plan which one or two other churches have 
already adopted. The following letter is sent 
to every absent member whose address can 
be found: 


The pastor and deacons of. Trinity Church would 
Lennon pf ae you that it has been made their duty, 
prior to each annual meeting in January, to communi- 
cate with those members who have removed their resi- 
dence from peeps us by calling their attention to the 
standing rules of the church regarding such members. 
These rules provide that absent members should either 
request letters of transfer to other churches or send 
some fraternal note to the church at least once in each 
year. In case this is not done the names of such persons 
may, after two years, be removed from the roll. The 
rules have been adopted in the conviction that a church 
covenant is a sacred thing; that, wherever practicable, 
Christian disciples should be identified with some 
church in the community where they reside; and that 
no church should have on its roll many names of persons 
who are no longer connected with its life and work. 

’ In view of the Avche pea we send you three blanks, one 
of which, duly filled out and signe » please return to us 
before the first of January next in the inclosed envelope. 


(Reply No. 1.) 


To the Committee of Trinity Church, East Orange, N.J.: 
Dear Friends: 


mendati 


on. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Reply No. 2.) 


To the Committee of Trinity Church, East Orange, N. J.: 
Dear Friends: 

Your letter of................0000 is received. I recog- 
nize the Prey, of the rules of Trinity Church re- 
specting its absent members and the force of the rea- 
sons for transfer of church relationship. For the pres- 
ent, however, I prefer to remain a member of Trinity 
Church, and for the following reasons: 


Peewee e ee erensenenes D bee eeeenes teeeee See eeeeceee Penne we eeee tees 
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Yours sincerely, 
(Reply No. 3.) 


To the Committee of Trinity Church, East Orange, N. J: 
_ Dear Friends: 
Your letter of...............,.....-i8 received. I recog- 
nize the 2 eprioty, of the rules of Trinity Church re- 
- specting absent members. I cannot, however, ask 
for a letter to any other church, I therefore request 
that my connection with Trinity Church be dissolved, 
and my name removed from the list of members, 
Yours sincerely, 


FROM OBERLIN. 

The fall term of the college closed Dec. 20 
and the students of the various departments, 
except those whose homes are remote, dis- 
persed for the holiday vacation. The oratorio 
of the Messiah gave eclat and interest, as 
usual, to the closing week. There were two 
performances on successive evenings and the 
capacious Second Church was crowded both 
evenings. Special trains from Cleveland and 
on the last evening from Toledo filled the 
edifice to overflowing. The rendering of this 
grand masterpiece of sacred music by our 
well-trained Choral Union, assisted by Messrs. 
Whitney and Hay of Boston and other emi- 
nent soloists, was almost perfect. The people 
of the town never seem to weary of the match- 
less music. 

Lord Cottage, the new dormitory for young 
ladies, is approaching completion. It is of 
the old English style of architecture and will 
form a noticeable addition to the college 
buildings. Among applicants for board at 
this cottage the daughters of home mission- 
aries will receive the preference according to 
the wishes of Mrs. Lord, the donor of the 
building. 

The work done the past term in the various 
departments has been unusually satisfactory. 
The four new professors of the college, Black, 
Magoun, Roe and Leonard, and the two new 
professors of the theological seminary, Bos- 
worth and Gates, have won golden opinions 
by their excellent methods and proved to be 
the right men for the places they fill. The 
department of ecclesiastical history, as divided 
among Dr. G. R. Leavitt of Cleveland, Rev. 
D. L. Leonard, now residing in Oberlin, Rev. 
W.E. Barton of Wellington and Rev. J. F. 
Berry has been ably conducted and much 
enjoyed by the students. The thought of such 
a division of the work and the choice of the 
workmen was most fortunate. 

A band of ten or twelve theological students 
has gone to Cleveland to do religious work 
at different points on Sundays. They have 
taught in Sunday schools, engaged in special 
labor among boys organized into military 


companies, visited from house to house, led 
cottage prayer meetings and made addresses 
to congregations of various sizes. At the 
Doan Mission, the Pilgrim Church, the First 
Presbyterian Church and congregations of 
Welsh and Bohemians they have thus labored 
with gratifying results. This tentative move- 
ment may prove the beginning of an impor- 
tant branch of training for Oberlin students 
in city work similar to that which the students 
of Andover Seminary find in Boston or stu- 
dents of Chicago Seminary in the churches 
and missions of that city. A. H. ¢. 


THE RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN LIN- 
COLN, NEB, 


Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia concluded, Dec. 22, a two weeks’ series 
of special meetings in Lincoln which have 
deeply stirred the entire city, following as 
they did upon Mr. Sayford’s labors at the 
State University. The first three days’ serv- 
ices were held on the outskirts of the city, but 
afterwards in the large Baptist church which 
is centrally located. In the early days of the 
meetings Dr. Chapman spoke as often as five 
times daily. For several evenings overflow 
gatherings were necessary and Dr. Chapman 
addressed audiences in both places. On Sun- 
days services were held in the new Opera 
House. More than 2,000 men were present 
at one meeting, and the speaker made an 
impassioned and touching appeal to all to 
live better lives. Hundreds who never thought 
much of such things stood up, and Dr. 
Chapman himself declared he had never had 
a more satisfactory and cheering audience of 
men. The work was thoroughly organized, 
ushers and helpers being stationed in every 
part of the house. 

The evangelist first gave special attention 
to reviving church members. Many who had 
been indifferent have been greatly blessed. 
Dr. Chapman won the love of the people. His 
message was always one of love and tender- 
ness. ‘ : 

A careful estimate of results gives assurance 
that at least a thousand persons expressed a 
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desire to lead a Christian life. Atl the Evan- 
gelical churches joined in the services. Lin- 
coln was never so interested in religious mat- 
ters as just now. Dr. Chapman will rest a 
week and renew his work in Pennsylvania. 
Rey. B. Fay Mills addressed a large audience 
Siturday before last. Many could not gain 
admission. WwW. Q. B. 
THE CLIFTONDALE CHURCH. 

After four years of worship in a hired hall 
1e little church at Cliftondale, ten miles from 
oston on the Saugus Branch of the Eastern 
R vilroad, is the happy possessor of as neat and 
useful an edifice as can be shown anywhere 
from the expenditure of only $7,000. Since 
aot afew churches over the land are limited 
in their outlay for church buildings, the pic- 
ture given herewith will be suggestive and 
prove, perhaps, a stimulus to going forward 
with building operations, even if expensive 
structures are out of the question. 

This building, though of wood, resembles 
the pretty little parish churches of the Gothic 
type with which England is dotted. The 
tower is ornamented with a Howard clock 
and ineloses a bell of rich tone. The audito- 


t 


There were in attendance six hundred members of 
the school and over two hundred of the parents. 


Rey. Dr. Elijah Horr gave the address before the 
Fitchburg Congregational Club, Dec.19, on Retro- 
spect and Prospect. Rev. J.D. Miller of Leominster 
is the newly chosen president of the club.— 
Repairs on the chapel of the Rollstone Church are 
now so nearly completed that it is used for social 
purposes. At the Calvinist Church the pastor, 
Rey. C. R. Gale; has completed a series of nine even- 
ing sermons on Marriage.and has begun another on 
the Life of Christ, using the Brookfield Service for 
the liturgical parts. This church has received addi- 
tions at each communion season during the past 
year. 

Belmont Church, Worcester, Rev. Albert Bryant, 
pastor, comes to the end of the year with all current 
expenses paid. Fourteen persons have been added 
during the year, seven on confession. The Hvan- 
gelical churches at the South End are to unite ina 
series of revival services to be held by Mr. Munhall 
about the end of January. 

Meetings have been held nearly every evening for 
two weeks by thechurch in Dudley. Ministers from 
Webster, Worcester and Southbridge have assisted 
the pastor, Rev. T.C. Richards. The spiritual tone 
of the church and community has been greatly ben- 
efited and at nearly every meeting one or more 
arose to ask for prayers or announce the determina- 
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rium is finished plainly, being cpen to the 
roof, but the solid beams and rafters with 
their rich coloring 2nd the pretty organ and 
pulpit combine to produce a pleasivg effect. 
The Sunday school room is in the rear and 
the basement is well equipped for social gath- 
erings. Through the earnest and self- sacrific- 
ing efforts of the people the church was dedi- 
cated last week Thursday free of debt, save a 
small obligation to the C.C. B.S. My. C. H. 
Bond has béen the largest giver, and without 
his aid success would have been difficult. 
The dedicatory exercises were prefaced with 
the ordination and installation of Rev. A. E. 
. Cross, a son of Judge Cross of Manchester, 
N.H., and a graduate of Amherst and An- 
dover. He has been with the church for a 
year and three months and demonstrated 
thoroughly to the council his fitness for the 
work which now opens before him so auspi- 
ciously. The council was unusually large, 
Professor Churchill made an eloquent address 
ef dedication and the services throughout 
were of marked interest. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

The First Church of Everett, Rev. E. T. Pitts, pas- 
tor, made Christmas week a feast of dedication. 
Sunday was filied with Christmas services and the 
dedication proper. During the week one evening 
each was given to the Sunday school, the Y. P.S. 
C.¥., a social reunion and a prayer and testimony 
meeting with the roll-call. The church in Holden, 
Rey. T. E. Babb, pastor, has just passed its 150th 
anniversary. 

' The Central Mission Sabbath school of Fall River 
held its annual festival on Saturday evening last. 


tion to live henceforth a Christian life. This church 
enters upon the third year of the free pew system, 
using the envelope system also, and proves conclu- 
sively that country churches can be free as easily as 
the larger ones. 

At the annual meeting last Thursday night of the 
East Church, Ware, Rev. A. B. Bassett, pastor, 230 
members responded to the roll-call and seventy- 
five more were heard from by letter. A finance com- 
mittee, appointed to take subscriptions for the debt 
of $6,049, reported pledges to the amount of $7,200, 
Part of the surplus will be devoted to the employ- 
ment of a pastor’s assistant. Benevolences during 
the year have amounted to $3,500, there have been 
seventeen accessions and there are encouraging 
signs of religious interest at present. The free pew 
system was adopted four years ago and has justified 
itself. 

The Second Church, Amherst, has had free pews 
for many years. The renting system did not suc- 
ceed. Expenses are met by annual pledges and 
weekly offerings. 

Maine. 

The First Church, Deer Isle, Rev. J.S. Richards, 
pastor, has added to its membership ninety-four 
during the past year, all upon confession of faith, 
nearly doubling its membership. There have been 
admissions at every communion. This, like many 
of our country churches, is chiefly a feeder for the 


city churches, no person having come into it by let- - 


ter for several years. 

Misses Harlow and Washburn haye just closed a 
month of service at Stowe and Chatham, N. H., and 
much interest has been developed. General Mission- 
ary G. C. Wilson has been with them for a part of 
the time. They expect to visit North Waterford for 
the month of January..—Rev. S. D. Towne has 
begun a very popular course of lectures at Oldtown. 

The late Rev. H.S. Loring of Winthrop bequeathed 
$1,000 to Bangor Theological Seminary, $200 each to 
the A.B.C.F.M., A.M.A., A.C. and E. S. and 
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Maine Missionary Society and $100 to the American 
Bible Society. 
New Hampshire. 2 

The Contoocook Valley Evangelical ‘Alvtamce re=. 
cently held a three days’ series of services in Peter- 
boro and another in Greenfield. All-evangelical 
churches were invited to co-operate and the meet- 
ings were made of practical benefit. 

The church in Littleton has finished the year with- 
out a deficit for the first time in many years. The 
offerings for foreign missions will be sent to the 
American Board or to the Noyes Mission at the will 
of the individual givers. 

A series of popular Sunday evening services has 
been held through November and December at Pil- 
grim Church,“Nashua, Rev. G. W. Grover, pastor. 
Special music and speakers from a distance have in- 
creased the size of the congregations. Another se- 
ries is being prepared on tke great oratorios, to be 
illustrated by the quartette and chorus. During the 
thirteen years of Mr. Grover’s pastorate the benevo 
lences have been quadrupled and a new church 
building and chapel have been erected. 

The church and society in Rye, having recently 
made extensive repairs on their house of worship, 
are now putting into the tower a Howard clock and 
a new 1,600 pound bell. 


Connecticut. 

The church in Old Saybrook has been holding si- 
multaneous cottage meetings in the different districts 
of the town in anticipation of the Week of Prayer. 
—With commendable courage the church and so- 
ciety in Westbrook have at once taken steps to build 
anew edifice. This will be the fourth structure upon 
the present site, the first having been built in 1727 
Rev. E. B. Sanford is now in the tenth year of his 
pastorate with this church. 

The Windsor Avenue Church, according to its 
usual custom, held a sunrise New Year’s prayer 
meeting. A stenographic report of the meeting is 
made for the benefit of such infirm members as 
cannot attend, 

The Christmas offering at the First Church, Nor- 
walk, Rev. T. K. Noble, pastor, amounted to about 
$200. 

. MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


A service of much interest took place in Middle- 
town, Dec. 22, when Rev. W. A. Robinson, D. D., so 
many years pastor at Homer, president of the State 
H.M.S., and prominent in other ways, was installed 
as pastor of the First Church. A strong council 
convened of which Rev. Wayland Spaulding of 
Poughkeepsie was moderator. At the supper served 
in the church between the afternoon and evening 
services there were several speeches by. the pastors 
of the other Middletown churches. 

New Jersey. 

During the pastorate of Rev. W. W. Jordan in 
Bound Brook the church membership grew from 150 
to 250, and the Sunday school, doubled in numbers, 
was given a new chapel home. The benevolences 
have more than doubled, and a flourishing mission 
has led to the building of a new chapel at Chimney 
Rock, a hitherto churchless section. 

The beautiful new house of worship of the First 
Church, Newark, was dedicated Dec. 28, Dr. R. R. 
Meredith preaching thesermon. At the‘ fellowship 
ot the churches” held Thursday evening all the 
pastors. of the city took part. Friday evening a 
Christian Endeavor rally was held. 


LAKE STATES. 
@hio.- 


“At the annual reunion of the First Church, Mans- 
field, 465 responded in perscn and by letter to the 
roll-call. During the six years’ pastorate of Dr. 
J. W,. Hubbell 325 have been added to the chureb. 
The present membership is 656. The audience-room, 
which has been closed five months for repairs cost- 
ing about $5,000, was reopened for services Dec. 25. 

Rev. E. R. Latham, recently ordained at Rich- 
mond and Fairport, has just concluded a three 
weeks’ series of meetings at Richmond. There were 
few conversions but the church was strengthened 
and united and an excellent impression made upon 
the community. Richmond and Fairport are rap- 
idly growing in importance as lake ports and manu- 
facturing towns. 

State Evangelist Rev. A. T. Reed has just Closed a 
successful series of meetings in Belpre. He spends 
the Week of Prayer in Saybrook and then goes to 
Hough Avenue Church, Cléveland. 

Plymouth Church, Cleveland, rejoices in pledges 
of $15,000 made in connection with the recent cele- 
bration of its fortieth anniversary. This covers the 
entire debt. 

The First Church, Toledo, recently welcomed a 
neighboring Disciple minister to its pulpit and gave 
its offering toward the erection of a house of wor- 
ship for his people-—The favorable location of the 
Central Church and its generous catholic spirit cause 
its house of worship to be in demand for many 
anniversary meetings. The weekly calendar says: 
‘“We are happy that our city charities, temperance 
and other religious organizations put this house of 
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the whole community.” 
As a result of the special services at Mecca, con- 


_ ducted by the pastor and Rev. A. T. Reed, twenty- 


‘during the pastorate of Rev. F. V. Jones. 


oné have united with the church and an Endeavor 
Society has been organized. 

Rey. T. E. Lewis of Chagrin Falls, by special re- 
quest of citizens, is preaching in the Town Halla 
series of monthly sermons on industrial themes. 

The Geneva church, Rev. G. W. Belsey, pastor, 


celebrated its eighty-third birthday in December. 


During the past year forty-three new members have 
been received, most of them on confession. More 
than thirty atsended a reception given by the pastor 
and deacons to the church members who had reached 
the age of threescore and ten. Benevolences have 
largely increased. 

Indiana. 

-The Indianapolis New England Society, Dr. N. A. 
Hyde, president, was addressed at the annuai ban- 
quet at the Propyleum, Dec. 21, by Charles ‘Dudley 
Warner of Hartford and Rey. F.V. Dewhurst. Fore- 
fathers’ Day was celebrated at Fellowship Church, 
Dec. 22, with an elaborate program and addresses 
by city pastors. Pilgrim, People’s and Brightwood 
churches haye held unusually successful Christmas 
fairs and festivals. 

Hope Chapel, Anderson, has been fitted wp and its 
capacity is taxed by the Sunday school and congre- 
gation. The pastor, Rev. W. C. Gordon, is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, ’91,and the central location and superior 
workers he has gathered around him promise a 
bright future in the growing city of 15,000 people. 

Wisconsin. 

Some relief is coming to the overdrawn treasury 
of the State Home Missionary Society and the work 
is being pushed. Secretary H. W. Carter finds his 
new work arduous and the debt hampering but is 
hoping and working for the best. 

The house of worship in Antigo is so near comple- 
tion that the dedication has been held. At that 
time pledges were received covering the expenses. 
The membership has increased sixty-five since the 
coming of Rey. C. C. Campbell a little more than a 
year ago. The Sunday school and Endeavor Society 
have more than doubled. Twenty from the latter 
have united with the church during the year. 


THE WEST. 
iowa. 

One of the attractions at the evening service of 
the church in Muscatine, Dr. A. Bb. Robbins and 
Rev. F. T. Lee, pastors, is the singing of a chorus 
choir of thirty voices. The monthly praise services 
continue to be popular, the house always being 
crowded. 

The Iowa Bohemian Mission, with stations at lowa 
City, Luzerne, Vining and Moorland, is making slow 
but steady progress. The missionaries, Rey. F. T. 
Baste] and Miss Elizabeth Junck, should be enforced 
by another worker. At Vining a house of worship 
is being erected. One of the regular attendants 
at the services comes twenty miles. 

In connection with special meetings at Lakeside, 
Byangelist Tillitt assisting pastor R. R. Wood, 
twenty-two persons professed conversion, twelve of 


whom have united with the church, ~ 


About twenty conversions resulted from special 
meeting's recently held at Jackson, Rev. J. T. Mum- 
ford, pastor. While the meetings were in progress 
the people manifested their appreciation of the 
work of their pastor by giving bima fur overcoat 
and robe. The church closed its financial year with 
a small balance in the treasury. 

Rey. W. W. Lewis has begun the fourth year of 
his pastorate at Waucoma. During the three years 
seventy-five have been added to the church and, for 
all purposes, including the rebuilding of the church 
edifice, $6,600 have been raised. 

bas Mansur. 

A series of home missionary meetings in seven- 
teen of tne larger churches of Dastern Kansas kas 
been planned for January and early February and 
wiil be addressed by two missionaries and Superin- 
tendent Broad. ; 

During the pastorate of Rey. G. H. Perry, who 
has just resigned at Kiowa, the church has made 
decided gains in spiritual strength and membership 
and has erected a fine building which approaches 
completion. 

Supt. L. P. Broad spent Dec. 4 with the new 
church at Pittsburg, when the Sunday school num- 
bered 102 and the morning and evening audiences 
150 and 225, respectively. The church is meeting a 
genuine need among the unchurched masses. Many 
children have been gathered from the streets into 
the Sunday school. The tabernacle, in which the 
first service was beld last April and for which the 
Sunday schools of the State contributed, is cen- 
trally located and is proving an attractive house of 
worship for people of every class and condition. 

The audiences at Parsons have largely increased 
His wife 
has gathered a Jarge Sunday school class composed 
of poor boys hitherto having no religious care.. 

The church in Colwich dedicated its fine new edi- 
fice Dec. 18, Rev. Messrs. R. L. Marsh and C. N. 
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Severance conducting the services. The building 
cost nearly $2,000, which was raised prior to dedica- 
tion, excepting $124 proyided for at that service. 
A marked feature in the case is that when the 
church began to build it had only six members. 
The C. C. B.S. gave generous aid. 

The church in Independence, Rey. J. E. Pershing, 
pastor, observed its twenty-first anniversary with 
appropriate exercises, continuing from Dec. 11 to 
Dec.18. The evenings were devoted to prayer, praise, 
reminiscences and letters from former pastors. Rev. 
R. M. Tunnell, the first pastor, now principal of 
Fairmount Institute, preached Dec. 18 in the morn- 
ing, a successful Sunday school rally was held in the 
afternoon and Supt. L. P. Broad spoke on Missions 
in the evening. 

A pleasant and profitable fellowship meeting of 
Christians of all denominations was held, Nov. 15, 
16, at Bird City, Cheyenne County, in which the Con- 
gregational pastor, Rev. R. H. Harper, and his chureh 
took a leading part. Tbe program included the 
topics: Duty of Church Members to the Sunday 
School, The Place of the Bible in Education, The 
Religious Needs of Northwest Kansas and Christian 
Unity. 

Nebraska. 

Forty-five persons, thirty-eight on confession of 
faith, united recently with the church at Franklin, 
G-. W. Mitchell, pastor. Others had been elected to 
membership but were unable to be present. These 
are among the first fruits of the revival under Evan- 
gelists Billings and Byers. It is estimated that 
about seventy-five in all will unite with the Congre- 
gational church, the other churches also getting 
their share-—tThe church at Indianola, Rey. C. D 
Gearhardt, pastor, has been enjoying a season of re- 
freshing and ingathering in connection with the 
services of these evangelists. Forty persons signed 
eards declaring their purpose to lead Christian lives. 
—Special meetings are in progress with the church 
at Ulysses led by the pastor, Rev. O. A. Palmer. 

The year’s work of the church in Rising City has 
been admirable. Current expenses have been kept 
up, an old debt of $400 paid, benevolences increased 
from $69 to $167, and this notwithstanding that 
$600 had been raised just at the close of the previ- 
ous year for a parsonage. 

Rey. E. L. Sherman of Fairfield found it necessary 
to meet an attack made by an evangelist of the 
Christian or Campbellite order upon the other 
churches of the place, who affirmed that immersion 
is essential to salvation. In a series of meetings, 
continuing four evenings, Mr. Sherman seems to 
have corrected the impression. In recognition of 
the work he did the citizens made up for him a 
valuable purse of gold. The evangelical churches 
of the town were much gratified with the result. 


North Dakota. 

A series of fellowship meetings is being held 
throughout the State under the lead of Superintend- 
ents Simmons and Stickney. Prefitable meetings 
were held recently at Rose Valley, Gardner and Cal- 
edonia._— A Red River Valley Congregational Club 
is talked of. 

The church at Carrington reopened its newly re- 
paired house of worship Dec.11. A new foundation 
of stone is one of the substantial improvements. 

South Dakota. 

The church at Centerville is grateful to the Hope 
Sunday school of Springfield, Mass.,for a gift of 
$15, which has been expended for books for the 
Sunday school library. The missionary offerings of 
the Centerville church for the year average $1.65 
per member. 

The church and the society at’ Yankton have voted 
unanimously to disband the ecclesiastical society 
and put the control of the property entirely in the 
hands of the church. 

Lack of funds made it seem necessary to the State 
home missionary committee to discontinue the 
work at Glenview. A promising revival is in prog- 
ress under the lead of Rey. M. Doty, however, and 
there is great unwillingness to give up the work. A 
special collection for this object was taken by the 
Yankton church and promises of further he!p have 


been made. 
Utah. 


Since the congregation of the First Church, Salt 
Lake City, began worshiping in the main auditorium 
of the new building they have increased one-half. 
They had already outgrown the new chapel which 
had been in use about six months. The first unjon 
meeting held in this church was in behalf of the City 
Rescue Mission. An immense audience was present 
and nearly $1,000 was raised. The new organ was 
formally opened by afternoon and evening recitals 
Dec. 13. It isa three manual instrument with fifty- 
three stops and nearly 2,700 speaking pipes, and be- 
sides swell, solo, choir and great has also an echo 
organ, the only one, it is said, west of the Audito- 
rium in Chicago. A large window was unveiled with 
appropriate religious and meniorial exercises Dec. 18. 
It is in memory of Col. G. J. Hollister, for many 
years a trustee of the church and an unselfish and 
public spirited citizen. The subscription for the 
window was raised by the pastor, Rev. J. b. Thrall. 
The work was done by J.& R. Lamb, New York, 


and will stand as a monument in the West of art 
glass work. The figure subject is after a painting 
by Plockhborst of Munich and contains three life-size 
figures, Christ and the two disciples. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 
Bangor’s handsome Y. M. C. A. building, just 
dedicated, cost $65,000 and is due to the generosity 
of the citizens. 


The report of the open air services in Hartford 
for the season of 1892 shows that twenty-three meet- 
ings were held and fifty-five addresses made by 
twenty-nine speakers, with an average attendance 
of 528. The expenses were $158.50. 

The “Dr. Nichols mansion”? in Burlington, Vt., 
which has recently been secured for the Adams 
Mission Home, through the liberality of Mr. W. J. 
Van Patten, is now fully equipped for its work. 
Miss M. I’. Wight of the Chicago Training Schoo!, 
who has served the mission as visitor so success- 
fully the past year, isin charge. Mr. E. R. Cooke of 
the medical college has the care of boys in the even- 
ing classes and a Boys’ Brigade will soon be formed. 
A teacher has been secured for the kindergarten 
and a pursery department is to be provided. Mr. 
F.S. Smith of New York has been holding special 
services in the mission hall. 

California now has seventy-five companies of the 
Boys’ Brigade. There are thirty-five in Chicago and 
several in other cities, including Boston, where the 
headquarters are at 131 Tremont Street. The consti- 
tution demands that its members shall be pupils in 
some Sunday school. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALLEN, Fred E. (Pres.), to Griswold, Ct. 


Accepts, and 
has begun work. 


ae, Simeon, to Faith Ch., Sprin; field, Mass. Ac- 

cepts. 

BAKER, Ariel A., of Independence, Io., to Burwell, 
Neb. Accepts. 

BARTON, William E., of Wellington, O., to Shawmut 


Ch., Boston, Mass. 
CURTIS, John S., of Bangor Seminary to Lebanon Cen- 


ter, Me. 

DENT, Thomas J., of Engiand to Aberdeen, §.D. Ac- 
ce 

ie ine Albert W., of Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Middle- 


FINDLEY, John R., of Cleveland, O., to Arlington Street 
Ch., Akron. Accepts. 

HACK, Rollin T., of the First Ch., Belfast, Me., to Spen- 
cer, Mass. 

HALLOCK, Robert C. (Pres.), to Park Ch., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Accepts. 


HINES, P. H., of Dodge, Neb., to Wisner. Accepts: 


JONES, Morgan P., of Seattle, Wn., to Kent, O. Ac- 
cepts. 
OE A street of Anna, Ill.,to Mazon. Accepts. 


MERRIAM, R., accepts professorship of practical 
theology na sociology in Hartford Seminary. 

MORRIS, Samuel T., of Dexter, Mich., to Lagrange 
Street Oh. , Toledo, O. 

MOSES, Leonard H., of Villard, 
and to Pittsville, Wis. 

NORTON, Smith, to Shoreham, Vt. 

PORTER, T. 
keta, Io. 

POWER, John, noce nts eall to Chadron, Neb. 

ROGERS, W. C., recksville, O. Accepts. 

SMITH, Edw: ard ka , to ‘Atkinson, NE: 

SNYDER, I. A. (Meth.), of Ontario to Second Ch., Bid- 
deford, Me. 

TIBBETTS, Pe us D., of Ogden, lo., to Miles. 

TURNER, W. Jay, of Neligh, Neb., to Mt. Vernon, O. 

VATER, William, of South Wardsboro, Vt., to Hast 
Braintree. Accepts. 

WALKER, Theodore C., of Aurora, Mo., to Sioux Rap- 


Minn., to Seward, 111., 


Accepts. 
Arthur, of Mazomanie, Wis., to Maquo- 


ids, Io. Accepts. 
WALLACE, William (Pres.), to Calumet, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
CROSS, Allen E., 0. p. Dec. 29, Cliftondale, Mass. Ser- 
mon by Prof. W. J. Tucker; other parts by Rev. 


Messrs. H. A. Bridgman, G. A. Gordon, C. 
land and J. W. Churehill. 


S. Murk- 


rete C. C., 0. p. Dee. 20, Central Lake, Mich. Sermon 

y Rev. James Hyslop; oe parts by Rey. Messrs. 

W. ¥ McMillen, F. ood, . Banister and C. N. 
Coulte, 


HUDSON, Alan B.,o0.p. Dec. 28, Pilgrim’ Ch., North 
Weymouth. Sermon by Prof. L. T. Tuwnsend; other 
pants by Rey. Messrs. Lk. R, Voorhees, A. H. Plumb, 

PACBAG Ellsworth and Oliver Huckel, 

KNIGHT, William, 7. Dec. —, associate pastor, First 
Ch., Cleveland, O. 

ROBINSON, William A., 7. Dec. 23, Middletown, N.Y. 
Sermon by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. KE. C. Olney, 8S. H. Virgin, D.D., Way- 
land Spaulding and A. BP. oe 

SMITH, Clifford H., i. Dec. Pittsford, Vt. Sermon by 
Rey. ©. 0. Day; other pa rts by Rey. Messrs. H. 'T. 
Barnard, R. H. Ball, Ww. Smart, D.D.. G. W. Phil 
lips, D. D., and C. H. Peck 

STRONG, Sydney, recognized pastor of Walnut Hills 
Ch., Cineinnati, O., Dee, 16. 

WRIGHT, Malan H. , i. Dee, 22, Roxbury, Vt. Sermon 
by Rey. ES. Fiske; other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. S. 


Hazen, D.D., C. H. Merrill, G. W. Gallagher and ©. $ 
Sinith. 
Resignations. 
BRETT, G. C., Madiid, Neb., to give his whole time to 
Grant. 


BROWN, Robert, Roy and Hillhurst, Wn. 

CLANCY, Judson V., Woonsocket, R. I. 

FIELD, iG ac., Clare, Mich, 

GROENEN YK, Montgomery, Strongsville, O. 

HELSER, Jose hH., Perry, Me. 

HVLCHCOCK, Henry ©., West Ch., Somerville, Mass. 

JACKSON, Preston B., Santa Afia, Cal. 

PHIPPS, George G., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

TAYLOR, John G., Melrose Highlands, Mass., to take 
effect in three months. 


Churches Organized. 


AKRON, O., Welsh. 
BLOOMINGTON, Cal., Dee. 21. 


Miscellaneous. 


ANTHONY, C. W., of Syracuse, Neb., was visited re- 
Cee) by ‘his parishioners, who lett many apetaatial 
gifts : 


Twenty-four members. 


30. 
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BONNEY, J. R., of Bronson, Mich., has been invited to 
supply the church in Orland, Ind., for the winter. 

BROWN, J. A., of Grinnell, Io., will supply for five 
months at Genoa Bluff. 

BURNARD, William H., has retired from active work 
and lives at La Grange, Ll. 

CARROLL, Charles W., of Hudson, O., gives weekly 
Bible instruction to the senior division in Western 
Reserve Academy. 

FISHER, William B., will supply the churches in Wyan- 
dotte and Vance, Kan., for six months. 

GLEASON, Charles A., of Ridgeville, Ind , will aid min- 
isters in evangelistic services during the winter. 

HARWOOD, Charles E., will serve as general mission- 
ary in Aroostook Co., Me., till June 1. 

JOHN, James, of ‘Alliance, O., cares fot the Welsh 
churches in Akron, Tallmadge and Thomastown. 

MEAD, Charles M., now professor in Hartford Sem- 
anary, has returned from a two years’ sojourn in Ber- 


PAINE, Bernard, and wife, of Saybrook, Ct., received 
many liberal gifts on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their marriage. 

SINKS, Perry W., of Painesville, O., who was promi- 
nent and efficient in the efforts which resulted in 
earrying the town for prohibition, was sued for libel 

- by one of the defeated candidates. The suit has just 
been decided in Mr. Sinks’s favor. 

hey S. W., of Trenton, Mo., will supply at Cincin- 
nati, Io. 

WILLIAMS, J. B., of Chicago Seminary, has been in- 
vited to supply at Porter, Ind. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Angola, Kan., — 9 Howard, S. D., — 9 
Bedford, Mass., 3 3 Hyde Park, Mass., 5 10 
Belle Fourche, 8. D., 2 4 Indianapolis, Ind., 
Bloomington, Cal., — 24 Fellowship, — 7 
Bridgeport, Ct., Park Jetmore, Kan., 6 6 
Church, 3 7 Lakeside, Io., 12 12 
Boston, Mass., Berke- Lowell, Mass., First, 12 21 
ley oon 8 22 Highland, 12 20 
Highland, 38 3 | Kirk St., — 4 
Immanuel, — 7 Mecca, O., — 21 
Jamaica Plain, Cen- Mill Creek, I1., 25 25 
tral, 6 25 NewtonCentre, Mass.,12 24 
Mt. Vernon, — 7 North Attleboro, Ms., 1 8 
Park St., 2 8 North Topeka, Kan., 3 5 
Phillips, 6 ll Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Second, 29 Swedish, — 30 
Shawmut, 4 6 Ridgeville, Ind., 8 8 
Union, 1 11 Ritzville, Wn., 4 6 
Winthrop, 10 16 Rogers, Ark., — 7 
Charlotte, N.C., — 5 Seneca, Kan., 4 9 
Chicago, ll., South, 2 81 So. Milwaukee, Wis., 3 6 
Cleveland, O., Pilgrim,5 25 Stoughton, Wis., 3° 3 
Swedish, — 4 Streator, Il., ers} 
Concord, N. H., First, 9 16 Templeton, 8. D., 6 6 
Custer City, S. D., 7 14 Trumbull, Ct., 38 3 
Decatur, IIl., 7 16 Ware, Mass.. 5 8 
Franklin, Neb., 38 45 Weybridge, Vt., 4 4 
Hartford, Ct., Fourth, 8 20 Whiting, Ind., l ,.4 
Haverhill, Mass., Whittier, N. C., — li 
Union, 1 3 Wilbraham, Mass., lent 
Hosmer, Ind., ride oS) 
Conf. 271; Tot. 653. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, D. D. 


This young but vigorous society has just 
held its fifth anniversary in Washington. The 
president, Dr. Schaff, was not able to attend, 
but a brief opening address from him was read 
by the secretary. Bishop Hurst, one of the 
vice-presidents, presided with modesty and 
dignity. The first paper, one of the best, was 
by Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers of New York 
on Holland and Religious Freedom. As the 
period embraced in his survey covered the 
presence of the English exiles it would have 
been natural had he made some allusion to 
them, but he failed to do so. If Dr. Griffis 
only had had his opportunity! Neither did 
he, in discussing the controversy with the 
Arminians, refer to the fact that John Robin- 
son, the Pilgrim pastor, was put forward by 
the Calvinistic party to represent them against 
Episcopius and, that as Governor Bradford re- 
cords, ‘“‘the Lord gave him a famous victory; 
so that it procured him much honor and re- 
spect from those learned men and others that 
loved the truth.” Ave the Dutch the true Pil- 
grim Fathers? 

The next paper, by Rev.G. R. W. Scott, D.D., 
of Brookline, Mass., on The Italian Renais- 
sance of Today, was very breezy. The mate- 
rials were gathered in recent travels with 
President Schaff. Indeed, the paper touched 
upon so many questions which are living ones 
in the United States that from being a dry, 
historical paper, it almost became a popular 
address. The paper made it clear that the 
spirit of Italian freedom, led by King Hum- 
bert, is wholly emancipated from papal thral- 
dom and that a future of great and rapid prog- 
ress is assured. 

The Rise of the Old Catholic Church was 
the theme of a learned paper by Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert, Ph. D., D.D., of Lane Theological 
Seminary, though the title was a misnomer. 
He treated really of the Catholic Church of 
the third century, that is, before historians 
usually acknowledge its existence. The pa- 
per was criticised by Dr. Chambers and others 
more than any other. The author was not 


able to be present to defend it. That gave 
greater freedom to the critics. One main drift 
of the paper was to take away from the apos- 
tle to the Gentiles the glory usually accorded 
him of giving stamp to the theology of that 
period, while it was only by imputation to 
some one else, or to many Others, wholly un- 
known, that this theology was accounted for. 

The liveliest paper presented was on The 
Religious Aspects of the Last Census, by H. K. 
Carroll, LL. D., of the Independent. The im- 
pression made was the might, numerical and 
material, of the Christian churches of this 
country, and especially of the Protestant 
branch of it. While the multiplication of 
sects was made to appear almost ridiculous, 
a closer analysis showed how the subdivisions 
were frequently only nominal. Thé author 
demonstrated that figures can be marshaled 
so as to be the farthest possible from dull 
statistics. Dr. Hamlin of the Church of the 
Covenant said, after the paper: ‘“‘ Now I want 
those facts in such shape that I can preach 
them to my people!”’ 

Prof. Williston Walker, Ph. D., of Hartford 
presented, perhaps, the most perfect piece of 
historical literature with which the society 
was regaled at this session in his paper, Con- 
tributions of the Mathers to the Religious De- 
velopment of New England. Though he is 
still young, the society has assigned to him 
the duty of preparing the Congregational sec- 
tion of the American Church History series 
to be issued by the Christian Literature Com- 
pany. Seldom has the relation of the Mathers 
to each other and to their own period, as 
well as to New England development, been 
more felicitously stated than in this paper. 
It is not derogatory to any of the others to say 
that in conception and unfolding none was 
superior to it, few were equal. 

The last paper was by Rey. J. Winthrop 
Platner, an associate pastor at the Tabernacle 
Church, New York. It was in some parts a 
very abstruse discussion of The Cambridge 
Platonists, but the author’s own thought was 
clear and very cleverly put. In connection 
with the paper of Dr. Chambers on Holland 
and Religious Freedom Mr. Platner’s treat- 
ment of the Arminian controversy in Holland 
was very pat. 

It has beeu no part, of my intention to be 
partial to Congregationalists in this résumé, 
though it does happen that Dr. Scott, Profes- 
sor Walker and Mr. Platner all belong to this 
body. ButI have given what I regarded the 
cream of the meeting. The next session will 
be in New York. Before adjourning the so- 
ciety adopted a minute expressive of its con- 
gratulation to Dr. Schaff. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. Phe price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Meionaon, Jan. 9, 
10 A.M. No meeting in Pilgrim Hall. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MERTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, Commonwealth House, 
Worcester, Jan. 10, 10 A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.— 
The annual meeting will be held at Room 59, Bible 
House, New York, N.Y.. on Thursday, Jan. 12, at 3.30 
P.M., to hear annual reports, elect officers and transact 
any other necessary business. Honorary, life and an- 
nual members are cordially invited to be present. 

L. H. Coss, Recording Secretary. 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J: E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
MISSIONS.—The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions will be held in Park Street 
Church, Boston, on Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 11 
and 12, 1893. Morning sessions at 10, afternoon sessions 
at2. A meeting for delegates only will be held in the 
chapel of the church on Tuesday, Jan. 10, at 9.30 A. M. 

Historical papers will be given and addresses are ex- 
pees during the meeting from Mrs. Joseph Cook, 
Mrs. L. E. Caswell and Rev. John G. Paton of New 
Hebrides and a large number of missionaries. There 
will also be a thank offering service conducted by Mrs. 
C. L. Goodell. 

Reduction in fare on the following railroad and steam- 
boat lines: Boston & Albany, New York & New Eng- 
land, New York, New Haven Hartford, Fitchburg and 
Old Colony Railroads, Fall River, Norwich, Providence 
and Stonington steamer lines. Round-trip tickets at a 
fare and a third will also be issued by the Boston & 
Maine R. R. at the principal stations. These tickets 
are not good after Jan. 13. Also upon following roads: 
Baltimore & Ohio (east of Parkersburg and Wheeling), 
Baltimore & Potomac, Central of New Jersey, Dela- 


ware, Lackawanna & Western, New York Central and 
Hudson River (Harlem Division excepted), New York 
Lake Erie & Western (east of Buffalo, Salamanea and 
Dunkirk), New York, Ontario & Western, New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk, Northern Central, Pennsyl- 
ee Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore and West 
ore. F 

Each person taking advantage of the reduction will 
pay full first-class fare going to the meeting and get a 
certificate filled in by the agent of whom the ticket is 
purchased. Agents at all stations named are anpee 
with certificates. The ticket must be purchased within 
three days before the opening of the meeting. The 
certificate must be filled in at the meeting and signed — 
by an officer of the board appointed to do this and by an 
agent of the railroads, who will be present AE secre 
Jan. 11, for this purpose. On presentation of this certifi- 
eate duly filled in on both sides, within three days after 
the adjournment of the meeting, the ticket agents in 
Boston will sell a return ticket to the person to starting 
point, by line over which journey to Boston was made, 
at one-third the highest limited fare of such line. The 
return ticket will in all cases be limited to continuous 
passage to destination. Certificates are not transferable, 
and return tickets secured upon certificates are not 
transferable. ABBLE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY is rep 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K, Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF.COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, iti Satie | House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
per 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region, Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Seeretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, I. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, 01. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. stitutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
plone literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
ary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; K. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. - 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Bo office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. @ A. whcapse 5 ona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and erent houses in jeading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgo ves- 
sels; publishes the Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. i 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main offiee of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
Ss. S. Nickerson; ‘urnishes loan lf{braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. S. 
Snow, Correspondin, Secretary, Room 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clothing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines also solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 
ev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President, 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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- tested in the Chicago courts. 


a January 1893 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS, 


flow surely, ifslowly, a new conception of 
the relation of the church to society is gaining 
ground in the church is proved by the munici- 
pal reform movements in Pittsburg and Proy- 
idence led by clergymen, by such a series of 
articles as-Dr. Washington Gladden begins 
in the January Century in his article The 
Cosmopolis City Club, and by Professor Drum- 
mond’s latest book, The City Without a Church, 
from which we cite the following sentences: 

It is only because the secular is so intensely 
sacred that so many eyes are blind before it. 
. . » Besure that down to the last and pettiest 
detail all that concerns a better world is the 
direct concern of Christ. . . . By far the great- 
est thing a man can do for his city is to bea 
good man. It is goodness that tells—good- 
ness first and goodness last. Good men, even 
with small views, are immeasurably more im- 
portant to the world than small men with 
great views. Given good men—such men as 
were produced even by the self-centered the- 
ology of an older generation—and add that 
wider outlook and social ideal which are com- 
ing to be the characteristics of the religion of 
this age, and Christianity has an equipment 
for the reconstruction of the world before 
which nothing can stand. 


Chicago is blessed with a chief of police 
who is sufficiently educated to have been 
deemed worthy of a call to the presidency of 
a college. Moreover, he is an expert in penol- 
ogy, having been superintendent of the Penn- 
sylyania State Reformatory. He is making a 
superb fight in Chicago against foes within 
officialdom and foes without. Asked by the 
Senate committee investigating the Home- 
stead affair, ‘‘ Have you any suggestions as to 
the improvement of the police force of great 
cities ?”’ he replied: - 

The prime thing necessary is to take the 
police force out of the field of politics and put 
it under the civil service system. There would 
result a body of men efficient in the protection 
of public rights, in which capitalists and busi- 
ness men would have confidence, so that the 
employment of private watchmen would be 
unnecessary. ...If individuals as well as 
bodies of citizens, whether trades unions or 
other corporations employing large bodies of 
men, would apply to police departments in 
ease of trouble and give the departments the 
same support, pecuniary and otherwise, that 
they give to outside agencies, these troubles 
could be much more easily and peacefully ad- 
justed. 


The legality of the proposed Sunday open- 
ing of the Columbian Exposition is to be 
The steamship 
eompanies intending to land passengers on 
the World’s Fair grounds have enjoined the 
park commissioners, the city of Chicago and 
the exposition officials from preventing them 
from landing passengers on Sunday, the peti- 
tioners contending that the park in which the 
exposition buildings are placed is held in 


_ trust for the people by the park commission- 


ers and that they cannot give the use of the 
land to any: corporation to the exclusion of 
the public. Another phase of the affairs of 
the Columbian Exposition is significant. Or- 
ganized labor is exerting every effort to com- 
pel the officials to annul its award of the cata- 
logue printing to a firm employing “scab” 
labor. 

The inspector of workshops and factories in 
Paris recently reported that as a result of the 
lack of religious or moral training in the Pari- 
sian schools, ‘‘the children are losing all 
notions of respect and duty, and becoming 
addicted to bad language and obscene expres- 
sions. Their misconduct in the public streets 
is often scandalous. Every one is complaining 
and many employers in Paris will no longer 
engage apprentices on account of the troubles 
they cause.” 

It is gratifying to note that the official organ 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor welcomes heartily the suggestion 


» that the vigorous young strength of the great 


Endeavor army should be set at work remedy- 
ing social evils. It agrees that ‘‘ without at 


' all seeularizing the prayer meeting ‘social 


science’ or ‘good citizenship’ committees 
might well be formed, which should study the 


great problems and events of the laboring 


world and interpret them on their religious 


side to the society, bringing to their notice 
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such opportunities for work as may arise. .. . 
Christian Endeavor Societies can open read- 
ing-rooms and cheap, cheery temperance res- 
taurants. They can get up gymnasiums... . 
They can refuse to buy the product of ‘sweat- 
ing shops’ and of all such mills wherein 
mammon manufactures men and women into 
merchandise. .. . Anexclusive Christian En- 
deavor Socjety should be shamed out of exist- 
ence. Itisa living slander on the good name 
it usurps.” 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY AWAKE TO ITS DUTY. 


The following quotations from, and infor- 
mation aout, the program of courses in so- 
cial science and anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago are reproduced here because 
of the clear indication they give of the wider 
vision of some of our best educators and the 
enlarged opportunities for preparation for cit- 
izenship which this new university expects to 
afford: ‘‘The department of social science,” 
says the prospectus, ‘‘ has the following aims: 
To furnish such exposition of social relations 
and theories as will serve the general purposes 
of educated citizens. ... To furnish profes- 
sional equipment for other vocations (than 
teaching) devoted to social service, including 
the offices of public instruction through pulpit, 
platform, press and the work of organizing en- 
terprises for social improvement.’’ Students 
contemplating entering the department are 
informed that ‘‘sociology is neither the sum 
of modern experiments in beneficence, nor the 
formulation of benevolent sentiments, nor a 
dogmatie short cut to the solution of prob- 
lems which bafte political economy and states- 
manship. Sociology is, tirst, a method, and, 
second, a codification of the wisest generaliza- 
tions of the special social sciences. Upon re- 
lations within the sphere of these special sci- 
ences sociology is dumb until furnished with 
data by the sciences themselves.”” Beginning 
with courses in biology, anthropology, archz- 
ology, ethnology, the student will advance to 
the study of the Hebrew theocratic ideal, 
the sociology of the New Testament and sub- 
sequent schools of thought in ethics and soci- 
ology. Then such practical themes as the 
following appear: the family institution; the 
conditions of dependency in the United States ; 
the social functions of the modern (a) muni- 
cipality, (6) commonwealth, (c) nation; the 
social agencies of organized Christianity ; 
house sanitation; sanitary aspects of food, 
water, clothing; domestic economy ; while the 
problems of social statics and dynamics, cur- 
rent socialisms and criminal anthropology are 
not forgotten. Seminaries for advanced stu- 
dents will enable them and the instructors to 
study, apply, test and reach conclusions about 
practical sociological effort in Chicago. 

It is to be noticed that in the study of the 
sociology of the New Testament ‘‘the books 
of the New Testament will be examined ac- 
cording to the same rules of criticism which 
apply to any other ancient literature. Their 
contents will be tested by the same sociologi- 
cal standards which are applied to the Re- 
public or to modern theories of social rela- 
tions. The ideal of society contained in the 
Gospels will be interpreted in terms of con- 
temporary social conditions.’’? Following are 
some of the minor subjects which will be 
studied in the course on Phases of Contem- 
porary Sociology: ‘‘To what extent does the 
welfare of society demand a substitution of 
some socialistic points of view and forms of 
industrial organization for the present com- 
petitive system? What are the rights of the 
individual in social questions? What is the 
province of the State in taxation, in industrial 
and compulsory education, in factory legisla- 
tion and the control of immigration, monop- 
olies and trusts? How shall society deal with 
prison labor, the tenement house problem, the 
sweating system? Can society aid the farmer 
to greater contentment and prosperity? Can 


‘society develop habits of thrift among the 


masses and be wisely charitable to the very 
poor?” 

It is worth noting that the program for the 
Roman Catholic Congress, to be held in Chi- 
cago in September, 1893, will discuss: “ the en- 
cyclical of Pope Leo XIII. the rights of 
labor, the duties of capital, pauperism and 


its remedy, public and private charities—how 
to make them more effective and beneficial 
—working men’s societies and societies for 
young men, life insurance and pension funds 
for wage-workers, trade combinations and 
strikers, immigration and colonization, the 
drink plague, the condition and future of 
the Indians in the United States, the condi- 
tion and future of the negro race in the 
United States.”? The circular letter sent forth 
to the church announcing this official program 
says: *‘The congress must be prepared to 
propose practical reforms in the lines looked 
for at its hands. It will not suffice that it 
shall have been the medium and opportunity 
for the delivery of clever essays and eloquent 
addresses on the various themes. . . . The 
public will watch with interest the delibera- 
tions of this congress and look to it especially 
as affording public proof and demonstration 
of the intellectual capacity of the Catholic 
laymen of the United States. The utmost 
freedom of discussion is invited.” 

The following extract from a letter written 
to the Boston Herald by a working man, con- 
troverting a statement by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright that a higher degree of intelligence is 
necessary in the workman of today who uses 
machinery than in the old-time mechanic, 
is valuable for its watter and is suggestive in 
its form, showing the ability of the American 
mechanic to think and express his thought: 

The lasting machine in the garret and the 
heeling machine in the cellar of a great shoe 
shop divide men as they do the labor they 
accomplish. These men meet in the fraternal 
hall of the labor union or they would not 
know that they worked at the same business. 
Far different was the little shoe shop of the 
fifties with its gang, which meant a school 
and debating society. The anti-slavery move- 
ment gained more force in the little ten-foot 
square Yankee shoe shops than it did in the 
church or college, and to one who as a child 
remembers the intelligence and earnestness of 
those times it seems almost a sacrilege to com- 
pare the present factory, with its babel of 
tongues and speeded hum of machinery, to 
the shop of those days. The mechanic then 
thought at his work beyond his work, while 
taking pride in what he did. Like himself 
his work was solid. 

A. conservative estimate by Hon. Seymour 
Dexter credits the United States with having 
6,500 building and loan associations, with 
assets approximating $550,000,000 owned by 
1,500,000 shareholders. Each of these associa- 
tions tends to cultivate a spirit of thrift and 
civic pride, and opposes the many forces that 
are disintegrating modern home life. They 
develop in their shareholders promptness in 
meeting financial engagements, industry, fru- 
gality and habits of accumulation. 


QCURRENT SATIRE. 
THE CREED OF THE WORLDLING, 


I shipped off idols every spring, 

Each autumn sent forth missionaries, 

Supplying them with all they needed, 

As stockings, Bibles, rum and rice. 

It prospered. Dauntlessly they toiled. 

For every idol that was sold 

They got a coolie well, baptized, 

So that the effect was neutralized. 

So that is why I trust, provided 

The saying is not idle breath: 

‘“‘“Whoso does not do ill does good,” 

My former errors are forgotten, 

And I, much more than most, can hold 

My misdeeds balanced by my virtues. 

—Henrik Ibsen in ** Peer Gynt.’ 
Wanted—a novel of fashionable life that 

shall represent society as it is, not as it ap- 
pears to the literary pessimist who reverses 
the Christian rule and scourges. others to win 
glory for himself; not as it appears to young 
Ploughman, to whom it is a vague, bespangled 
entity, one vast embodied circus; not as it 
appears to that social aspirant who can as 
easily cross the bridge of Al Sirat as enter the 
charmed circle; and not, still more decidedly 
not, as it appears to the social Hottentot to 
whow its clothing is superfluous and its con- 
ventionalities absurd. But as it appears to 
observant men and women who know that in 
all conditions of life human nature remains 
the same, that the virtues are not all monopo- 
lized by the lower and middle classes. ner 
vices by the upper; who know, in a word, 
that the class at leisure to amuse itself is 
something more than an aristocratic compound 
of slang, cynicism and ennui.— Vogue. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
SUPPLYING THE PULPIT. 

When there is a vacancy in the pastoral 
office is it the legal right of the parish com- 
mittee to supply the pulpit without the co-op- 
eration of the church committee? Which 
committee should be the first to move in the 
matter? Should either act independent of the 
other ? L. 

Under the old decisions of Massachusetts 
courts, when there is an incorporated society 
or parish distinct from the church, that so- 
ciety has the legal right, if it chooses to use 
it, to call and settle a minister without any 
regard to the church and, therefore, has a right 
to appoint a committee for the work prelimi- 
nary thereto. This was what gave so many 
church properties to Unitarianism in the old 
division. Buta society which should now do 
this or which should give its committee the 
exclusive power to select candidates, or to 
supply the pulpit from week to week, would 
violate every sense of propriety and decency. 
Nor do we think that such a case ever hap- 
pens. It is usage to have a joint committee 
of church and society acting as one cowmit- 
tee, of which the church names a majority. 
This is reasonable on both sides. If a society 
does not accede to this method, it is merely 
one more argument in favor of the movement 


for incorporating churches which is gaining. 


ground so rapidly. 


A SIGNIFICANT CONVERSION. 


A recent graduate of one of our Congrega- 
tional theological seminaries came from a 
Baptist denomination and was at graduation 
so tenacious of the form of baptism that he 
refused invitations to pulpits where baptism 
by other forms than immersion were used. A 
friend asked him to remember that baptism 
was an act between the applicant and God 
and the conscience of the pastor, as to the 
form, was not involved. Meditating upon 
this he accepted a cakl to a Congregational 
church and wrote recently to his friend: “‘ Two 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of receiving 
thirty-six persons into membership, all on 
confession, baptizing twenty of them by 
sprinkling. The baptism question was not 
settled with me when I refused the call to —, 
but how these difficulties recede in their 
seeming importance and finally vanish when 
we are busy seeking to get men to surrender 
to Christ.” M. W. M. 


THE HALF-WAY COVENANT. 


Under the head of Infant Baptism in the 
Congregationalist, Dec. 15, a case is mentioned 
where a pastor baptized an infant “ neither of 
whose parents were members of any church.”’ 
There appears to have been no responsibility 
of the church in this case. I was baptized 
under the half-way covenant in the Windsor 
church, when the practice was first introduced 
in Connecticut and before the synod of 1662, 
and where it lingered till 1822. I have never 
had any other and have never had any scruples 
relative to the validity of my baptism, but I 
think its practice proved harmful to the 
churches. This practice, derived from the 
Church of England, was abandoned a second 
time for the same reason the Nonconformists 
abandoned it at first when they left the hier- 
archy, the liturgy and the forms of the mother 
church to gain a more spiritual worship. 

It has been assumed that the half-way cove- 
nant originated in a desire to extend the elect- 
ive franchise. But as it was practiced in Con- 
necticut three years before the synod of 1662, 
and church membership was not a necessary 
qualification here, we must seek elsewhere 
for its origin. I think it is yet to be proved 
that the half-way covenant qualified either 
the father who ‘‘ owned the covenant’’ or the 
child for voters in the civil government of 
Massachusetts. This practice came in about 
thirty years after the settlement of Massachu- 
setts. Nearly all the first comers were mem- 
bers of the churches and scrupulously ob- 
served the rite of baptism for their children, 
but they saw with alarm many of their grand- 
children growing up without baptism. The 
parents of such children were not ungodly 
people. Following is the history of its intro- 
duction and early practice in the Windsor 
church, which is probably the most detailed 
record of its first introduction now in exist- 
ence: 

It will ,be observed that the church took 
upon itself the responsibility of adopting it 
and specifying its conditions. June 21, 1668, 
the church voted ‘‘that adult persons, be 
they husbands or wives, that desired to have 


their children baptized should if they pre-. 


sented themselves to the elders in private and 
declared to their satisfaction their knowledge 


of the principles and owned the fathers’ coy- 
enant, there should nothing be required of 
them in public until they presented them- 
selves for full communion.” Before this time 
it had been the practice to call such persons 
in public to stand forth and answer to ques- 
tions of catechism propounded to them and to 
own the church covenant. Mr. Warham, the 
pastor, first began this practice Jan. 31, 1657 
[1658], and went on in the practice of it until 
March 19, 1664 [1665], which day he deelared to 
the church that he had met such arguments 
against the practice concerning the baptizing 
of members’ children that he could not get 
through at present and could not go on as he 
had done without scruples of conscience, 
therefore must forbear until he had weighed 
arguments and advised with those able to 
give counsel. \Not that he intended to cast off 
the practice wholly but only to delay it for a 
time till he could be better able to answer his 
present scruples. He never resumed the prac- 
tice, however. 
Windsor Locks, Ct. J..H.. Hi: 


THEOPHILUS WAS ONLY JOKING. 


Bless you! Dear ‘‘Old December’’! The- 
ophilus Yesterday feels like a June day toward 
the new form of the Congregationalist. His 
letter was just a little April shower of senti- 
ment with the sun of welcome shining through 
every drop. Pray look out again from under 
your icicled eyebrows and rub the frost from 
your honored spectacles. You take him as 
seriously as a northwest wind. If he thought 
that Old January and February, Mrs. July 
and Aunt August and all the rest of them 
read those paradoxical sentences as gravely 
as an argument in the Briggs case he would 
not have written them at all. He doubts not 
that it is his fault that the very paragraph 
which was intended to thaw you into smiles 
froze you into logic, but that is the way April 
weather always acts in December, and he 
might have known it. If you were to look 
under the snowdrifts again, Old December, at 
that letter of Theophilus you would find that 
it calls itself a ‘‘ luxurious unreasonableness,”’ 
and perhaps it might be well to avoid all mis- 
understanding and to say that with all the 
love of sweet memories with which it was 
tenderly written it was a tribute and not an 
argument and it comes from a young man who 
has for some time considered the old issue as 
much out of place in these days as a pair of 
andirous on a register. 

He agrees with you about your ‘ grand- 
father’s clothes’’—wouldn’t wear them for the 
world, not even to avoid a heresy trial—and. 
about your grandmother’s too—on other men’s 
wives—though to his echoing parsonage he 
humbly confesses his wife may come, if she 
will only come, ‘‘hoops”’ or no hoops. He 
cheerfully abandons the butter dish argument, 
and he removes his logic from under the car- 
pet where yon have trod upon it, and here- 
after will have his jokes printed in italics 
in the Congregationalist—during December. 
Wishing youa Happy New Year, Old Decem- 
ber, when your turn comes, and I notice that 
you have to take what the rest leave over— 
perhaps that is why you are so serious. 

I am sincerely yours, 
GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


HE FINDS PLENTY TO DO. 


In the Congregationalist of Dec. 1I find this 
inquiry: ‘‘ Has the vineyard anything for min- 
isters to do when they are no longer wanted 
as preachers?’’ Personal experience answers, 
Yes. I was released from my last pastoral 
charge at the age of threescore and six. I 
took my position as a member of the church 
and Sunday school teacher. I associated with 
the pastors and, at their request, I commenced 
a canvass of the city and each week furnished 
a list of the families and their church prefer- 
ence. The pastors, each with his list, followed 
up the canvass and gathered numbers into the 
churches and Sunday schools. Each church 
had its own legitimate work, while all the 
families were solicited to find a church home 
according to preference. 

I removed from this city to another. I im- 
mediately took my position as a member of 
the church and informed my pastor I was 
ready for work. He engaged members to fol- 
Tow up my canvass_and, from the accessible 
families, there was a large increase in the 
congregation and Sunday school. Having se- 
lected my residence in another part of the 
city, where as yet there were no church privi- 
leges, I consulted a few families from which 


_we gathered a few for Sunday instruction. 


We were soon obliged to pitcha tent toaccom- 
modate the hundreds that came. In one year 
an efficient church was organized and a pastor 
secured. We gathered another school] in a 
still newer part of the city, which has grown 
to its. hundreds, and another church is organ- 
ized with a stated pastor. 


This personal work in the vineyard of my 
{ 


\ 


i 


Master I still enjoy and find it more fruitful 
than occasional preaching, at my adyanced 
age. ; 2 SEES Hie We 


NO CENTRALIZATION FOR HIM. ' 

Your caption, Fellowship Versus Govern- 
ment, in the Congregationalist of Dec. 15 is all 
right, but I don’t like your discussion under 
it. Has any local church voice or vote in the 
Massachusetts General Association, or in the 
National Council? Will the local churches 
govern the American Board when the State 
bodies appoint corporate members or elect 
secretaries and prudential committees? Cen- 
tralization as used in politieal and ecclesi- 
satical matters is the drawing away of power 
that belongs to the extremities into the center, 
the taking of power from the people by the 
leaders. This is not fellowship but its opposite. 
Associationism as now existing is not the 
fellowship of the local churches, but the very 
opposite. It has some of the worst features of 
centralization. ; Ww. P. B. 

Each local church in Massachusetts may 
hereafter have vote and voice in the General 
Association. Each church heretofore has had 
or might have had a part of a vote and a voice 
in that body, as it has in the National Coun- 
cil, and will have in the management of the 
American Board when the board adopts per- 
manently the principle of representation which 
it has provisionally adopted for this year. 
Each individual member of each church may 
also be represented by vote and voice, but no 
member can be exclusively represented by a 
whole vote and a whole voice. Our corre- 
spondent defines a kind of centralization 
which is possible, but we do not think our 
churches generally are in danger from it, 
though he speaks, no doubt, from an experi- 
ence which justifies a word of warning. 


THE PENSION QUESTION. 

While we are quife willing to give space to 
the following, called out by statements in our 
columns, we must affirm our hearty belief in 
proper care for all veteran soldiers who de- 
serve and need pensions: : 


What if it does cost the country $160,000,- 
000 or more for pensions, where would the 
country be now if it had not been for those 
thousands who gave their lives and the 
thousands more who are slowly dying at 
their homes from the effects of the hardship 
and exposures of that campaign? Will any 
amount of money the Government can pay 
recompense them for the privations, the suffer- 
ings of the twenty, thirty or more years? 
Suppose a few are receiving pensions who are 
not entitled to them. Is that any reason those 
who are needy and deserving should be made 
to suffer? My husband went into service a 
hearty, rugged man. He came home thor- 
oughly poisoned with the malaria of that cli- 
mate. He went into business, but gradually 
the difficulties increased. His little property 
was all used up. For six years he has been 
unable to do anything and suffers constantly. 
I myself am an invalid. We have no children 
or any one to lean on. Our only means of liv- 
ing is the pension of $30 per month. This 
must cover shelter, fuel, food and clothing 
for two. I confess I stand im terror of the 
next four years. Ifthe Democrats do as they 
threaten it means actual suffering to thou- 
sands of families. If the pensions have in- 
creased the prosperity of the country has also. 
It remains to be seen if a reduction will bring 
like prosperity. PATRIOT. 


EDUCATION. 


—— Dartmouth College has just received the 
largest individual bequest, with one excep- 
tion, in its history. Itis the sum of $180,000 
from the estate of the late Dr. Ralph Butter- 
field, ’39, of Kansas City. It is to be used in 
founding a chair of paleontology, archeology, 
ethnology aud the erection of a building to 
contain collections illustrating the aforemen- 
tioned branches. 

—— At a reception to Dr. John E. Bradley, 
the new president of Iilinois College, tendered 
Dec. 23, about eight hundred ‘persons were 
present. Brief addresses were made by the 
president and others. The favorable pros- 
pects. caused much rejoicing. LTlinois is the 
oldest college in the State and meets a demand 
for Christian training whichis as pressing now 
as it was when the college was first opened. 
It is the child of Yale and, like its mother in- 
stitution, keeps a high standard of scholar- 
ship. The reception was held in thelarge hall 
of the new gymnasium and the splendid equip- 


ment for physical training was much admired. 
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“RELIGIOUS BUT NOT CHRISTIANS.” 
Now if there are many who think they are 
Christians though not religious are there 
not multitudes judged by the standard we 
have been laying down, a standard which, 
we think, cannot possibly be denied, who, 
beyond question, though very religious, can- 
not be truthfully said to be Christians? And 
"yet they are very ‘‘religious.”? They are 
strong in the way of doctrines. They will 
fight day and night for creeds and theories 
and theologies; they will occupy days and 
years, and spend money like water, and 
sacrifice charity and family and friends for 
the sake of their religious views. 

They are very ‘‘religious.’”? What store 
they set upon ministries and forms of 
service and sacraments and meetings, and 
what a life-long work they make it to attend 
them! They are very ‘religious.’ They 
labor constantly for their salvation, their 
forgiveness, their higher life, their title to 
heaven and their rich possessions there. 
They make their heavenly calling and elec- 
tion sure, and secure their priceless treas- 
ures in the sky. 

But if this religiousness lacks that element 
which we have seen constitutes the very 
essence of Christianity how can we allow it 
to be Christian? It may be religion, and 
religion of the highest and most valuable 
order, but I fail to see how it can be re- 
garded as Christianity.—Gen. William Booth, 
nthe January Conqueror. 

—_— 

Getter, far better, is it for us to make 
mistakes in some of our givings than to 
forget how to give. The truth is, nothing 
can take the place in life, whetber it be 
aiich man’s life or a poor man’s life, of 
an earnest, an ardent, desire to be Christ- 
like, to see Him as He is, and, by seeing 
Him as He is, growing to resemble Him. 
But how can we be Christlike without sac- 
rifice?-—Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BROWNSON—POTTER—In New Haven, Ct., Dec. 28, 
by Rey. E. A. Buck of Fall River, Carlton L. Brownson 
of New Haven, Ct.,and Emma J. Potter. 

CARTER—MARTIN—In Stockbridge, Dec. 28, by Rev. 
Arthur Lawrenee, John C. C. Carter of Stockbridge 
and Almeda J. Martin of Parksville, N. Y. 

FITCH—FISK—In Chicago, J1l., Dee. 29, by Prof. Frank- 
jin W. Fisk, father of the bride, assisted by Dr. F. A. 
Noble, Dr. Walter M. Fitch and Amelia M. Fisk. 

MILNE—TURNER —In Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 24, by Rev. 
T. B. McLeod, Frederick Milne and Jessie Edna Tur- 
ner, both of Brooklyn. 


Deaths. 


» (The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line, The 
money should be sent with the notice.’ 


DEMERITT—Im Montpelier, Vt., Dec. 21, Mrs. John 
~ .DeMeritt, mother of Rev. J. P. DeMeritt of Exeter, 
N.H., aged 80 yrs., 7 mos. “She was known for her 
gentle and lovely Christian spirit.” — Vermont Chronicle. 
DOE—In Ashland, Wis., Dec. 19, George F., son of Supt. 
“EF. B. Doe of Missouri, aged 29 yrs. | 
GATES—In Amherst, Dec. 31, at the home of her son, 
President Gates of Amherst College, Ann Cornelia 
Gates, aged 84 yrs. 
HORSFORD—In Cambridge, Jan. 1, suddenly, of heart 
».disease,. Prof. Eben Norton Horsford, aged 74 yrs., 
. 5mos.- For sixteen years he filled the chair of applied 
sciences at Harvard University but of late years was 
engaged in chemical.manufactures and antiquarian 
researches. He was one of the most liberal patrons of 
Wellesley College. 
WHITE—In Gardiner, Me., Dec. 27, Sophronia A., eldest 
daughter of the late Deacon David A. and S. Macom- 
- . ber White of Pittston,’ Me. 


m “MRS. M. A. W. COOKE. 


Mrs. Cooke died at Chicago, Dec. 21, in her seventy- 
sixth year.. She was born at Hadley, Mass., Feb. 18, 
1817, and was the daughter of the late Rev. John Wooa- 

* bridge, D.D. She was twice married, first in the year 
~ 1840 to Captain Aaron Hawley of Bridgeport, Ct. He 
died at sea of yellow fever afew years after the mar- 
riage. Hér second husband was Rev.:Parsons Cooke, 
— D.D., for many years editor of the Boston Recorder 
and one of the most distinguished clergymen and 
writers of New a polnd. She early exhibited marks of 
that genius which made her famous in later years. 
She was a good prose writer but her fame rests prin- 
cipally in her poetry. She began to write when a mere 
child, and was much grieved when at the age of twelve 
years her father told her she would never equal Shake- 
speare. She exhibited her sorrow by a flood of tears. 
he published much in the Boston Recorder and the 
_ American Messenger_and other papers and her poems 
were poquently republished by appreciative editors 
- and in collections of hymns. 
. . Her poem The Lord Will Provide traversed the world 
’ being published in many languages. This popesre 
shortly after the Chicago fire and was probably in- 
es etl by that catastrophe. When que a young woman 
‘she wrote a poem entitled The Soul to the Body. This 
_ has often been, republished and is itself the soul. of 
genius, -When it first appeared it was highly praised by 
“competent critics: and, among others, by Dr. Woods of 
_ Andover and Dr. Atwater of. Princeton. Among her 


~ 


~ Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 


poems which have been largely read are the following: 
Six Years in Heaven, Christ in Metaphor, The Past, 
I Am Old Today. This last poem attracted the attention 
of Mrs. Sigourney and was replied to by her. 

Most of her works are deeply religious and many of 
them exhibit a true poetic fire. A Spiritual sense per- 
vades them all. She evidently ‘‘endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible,’’ and solved the dark problem of life in 
the putes pNere of heaven, She early gave herself to 
the Lord Jesus and He was the theme of her devout 
meditations. As the end approached she seemed to 
lose all interest in the present life in the fervor of her 
devotion to things unseen and to the last her faith in 
her Saviour was firm. ‘Tell my children,” she said, 
“to fear God and keep His commandments,” and 
speaking of a favorite grandchild she said, ‘‘ Tell Marcia 
to live near to God,” and added, ‘and now, Lord, what 
wait. I for? Come, Lord Jesus! Hallelujah! Amen.” 

Another woman of genius has left us; another saint 
beholds her Lord. 


ac y 
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Subscribers’ Column. — 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. <Ad- 
ditional lines fen cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


P. GO. Address.—Present address of Rev. J. W. Hay- 
ley is 127 Gorham Street, Lowell, Mass. 


The address of Rev. S. S. Mathews is Dover, N. H. 


Rev. Wm. R. Warner, formerly of Boston, Mass., 
and known to many of the churches of New England, 
has returned from the West and will supply vacant pul- 
pits. Address him at Pawtucket, R. I. 


A lady would like a position as companion, would 
travel with an invalid, is used to reading aloud and 
writing. References given: and asked.: Address M., 
Room 21, 17/0 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


To Let.—Four and one-half miles trom Boston, to 
one or two persons, a pleasant, sunny room, with board 
if desired, in a private family. Address, ‘ Adams,” in 
eare of Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Sacred Readings.—Eleanor Gertrude Stephens will 
make engagements to give sacred readings for church 
or young people’s societies or to supply pulpit vacan- 


(; 


. Hlizabeth Messer 
Baltimore, Mad. 


Rescued from Death 


All 


XN 


Mr 


Said She Could Not Live 
Nionth 


Now Alive and Well—Thanks to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


cies. These readings consist of Scripture, hymns, “ race ’ Keanari re 
sacred poetry. etc,, and are intended to be entirely de- I TSS ie aise Hood 2 Sarsaparilla, for it eS 
votional. Address, In care of. Congregation alist, Boston. wonderful medicine. I suffered 10 years with 


iz a: ae Neuralgia and Dyspepsia 
1,000,000 TrrED OUT PEOPLE are thinking today 


Sometimes, I would 


that all they need to make them feel well is ‘a little 
rest.”” It is true that the rest cure is often the best 
cure, but it is also true that a great many people 
cannot afford to rest indefinitely. Worse still, the 


and fainting spells. 
be almost stiff with cold perspiration. Ispent 
a great deal of money for medical attendance, 
but I did not get any benefit until my daughter 


told me about Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I began 
totakeit. I weighed less than 100 lbs. and was 


A Picture of Misery 


Every one who saw me thought I could not 
live another month. ButI began to improve 
atonce after beginning with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have gradually gained until Iam now 
perfectly cured. I eat well, sleep well, and 
am im perfect health. I owe allto 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Instead of being dead now, I am alive and 
weigh 142 lbs.”? MRS. ELIZABETH MESSER, 
19 East Barney Street, Baltimore, Md. 


very knowledge that they cannot afford it seriously 
interferes with the best use of the rest they have. 
Too often going to the doctor means that the patient 
shall stop short, while cares, duties and expenses 
keep right on. It is highly desirable then that some 
treatment be found for this numerous class—some- 
thing that will neither interfere with their business 
or pleasure. In this respect nothing in the world 
can compare with Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound 
Oxygen. For more than twenty years this well- 
known agent has made multitudes of run-down, 
overworked, nervous and sick people as good as new, 
and that right at their own homes and occupations. 
From the 60,000 cases which they have carefully re- 
corded they can give you incontestable proof, doubt- 
less in your own neighborhood. If in need of better 
health, write them. That is better than “ rainbow- 
chasing”? after rest which never comes. Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or 


HOOD’S PILLS are purely vegetable,’ per- 
fectly harmless, always reliable and beneficial. 


Old Blue Gauton China Jardinieres 


Our late importations of Burmantoft, Minton and Canton 
China Plant Pots(with or without pedestals), comprise all sizes in 
the new colors, from. the small pots for table decoration up to the 
mammoth sizes for Palms and the larger green-house plants, costing 
up to $150 each. : . 

Our importations of Dinner Ware of late have been exten- 
sive. The sale of Dinner Sets and Course Sets is large in January. 
Intending buyers will find the newest shapes and decorations from 
the Worcester Royal, Doultons, Haviland, as well as the old 
standard Canton patterns. Most of the above are stock patterns 
which can be readily matched. 7 

We have also many expensive designs whi 
duplicated except, by special importation. 

In the glass department will be seen the new cuttings in rich 
crystal. Patrons requiring old sets or pieces of cut ware made to 
match will inquire for Mr. Souther or Mr. Lapham, formerly. with 
the Boston and Sandwich Glass Co. 


ch are not to be 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 
China, Class and Lamps, : 
120 FRANKLIN. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The volume of the exchanges, the decrease 
in the number of failures and the individual 
reports of business men all go to prove that 
the year 1892 was oue of considerable prosper- 
ity. It was a year of large production in many 
directions, although of a notably short yield 
of cotton, fortunately. Crops of hay and grain 
were large even if not equal to the enormous 
harvests of the year 1891. Production of pig 
iron was about 8,800,000 tons, an increase of 
800,000 tons or more. The textile mills have 
had a large output also, and at profitable 
prices. The Fall River mill dividends indicate 
a very satisfactory profit in the cotton goods 
line, while the woolen manufacturers have 
surely had a remarkable year. The boot and 
shoe manufacturers have had a good year and 
begin 1893 with an excellent outlook. The 
tanners have about held their own. 

It is true that, as a rule, the year 1893 opens 
with a very heavy production in process but 
with a correspondingly heavy consumption. 
Stocks of goods have not accumulated. Wheat, 
to be sure, is an exception, but even the enor- 
mous piles of wheat have begun to melt away. 
The stocks of pig iron are not large, while the 
Fall River print cloth mills are carrying no 
goods in stocks, against as heavy a line in one 
year during the past decade as 1,400,000 pieces. 
Both the boot and shoe and the wool manu- 
facturers are quite well sold ahead. 

Foreign trade has been very heavy but of 
late has taken an unfavorable turn as regards 
the balance. Imports have persistently in- 
creased, while the exports have fallen away, 
the latter fact arising out of decreased foreign 
demand for grain and cotton and lower prices 
for what of these cominodities is taken. 

The new year has great business problems to 
grapple with. Perhaps the currency question 
is the greatest. At the moment there is grow- 
ing distrust of the silver currency issuing in 
such large volume, and if that distrust shall at 
any t.me reach a critical stage the effect upon 
the credits outstanding might be disastrous. 
The persistent refusal of Europe to buy our se- 
curities while the present silver .aw holds is 
forcing anational liquidationonagrandscale of 
our international debts. The payment of these 
is a good thing when completed, but painful 
while in process. And so long as this conntry 
owes so heavily abroad, whether on long time 
bonds or for current trade balances, the atti- 
tude of Europe toward our securities and her 
consequent disposition to withdraw from us 
gold is a matter of vital importance. 

And beyond the question of currency comes 
that of the tariff. The political party which 
will be dominant after March 4 next is com- 
mitted to a change of tariff policy. If any 
bold and radical measures are attempted the 
resulting apprehension, if not actual loss, in 
many industries must be a serious factor in 
the general trade of the country. 

With the currency and tariff problems dis- 
posed of for a period of five years this country 
might enter upon a period of tremendous 
business expansion in every direction. 


A LITTLE booklet very tastefully gotten up came 
to our notice a few days ago bearing the title How 
Paper Is Made. In its sixteen pages can be found 
quite a comprehensive explanation of the art of 
paper making, carrying out into detail the varied 
processes through which the materials pass before 
the finished paper is obtained. Interspersed with 
illustrations of mills and their many departments 
itis rendered very interesting as well as instructive, 
and especially so to those unacquainted with paper 
manufacture. The book is published by the Whit- 
ing Paper Co. of Holyoke, who will send it gratis to 
any one sending their address. 


LUCK IN SEEDS.—“I didn’t have very good luck with 
my seeds last year,’ a farmer was heard to say. This 
gives rise to the question: How many poor crops can be 
attributed to “luck” in the selection of seeds? Baying 
seeds is an important factor in farming and should re- 
ceive the careful judgment and consideration of the 
farmer. It is almost always impossible to distinguish 
the good from the bad in seeds by sight, and the only 
infallible guide for the planter is the reliability of the 
seedsman. D, M. Ferry & Co. of Detroit, Mich., have for 
may years been a leading seed house of this country 
and their reliability is unquestioned. Theyissue a book 
annually which contains a compiete digest of the very 
latest gardening knowledge by the best authorities. 
The 1393 edition is handsomely illustrated and contains 
formation about the selection and planting of seeds 
which will prove of the greatest value to every one 
planting a garden or farm. It is mailed free to any one 
making application to the firm’s address. 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like mos 


t readers of this paper, you 


will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 


few hundreds or thousands. 


You doubtless wish 


the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 


the express purpose 


of making safe investments 


for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 59 ston 74 


according to time. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co.¢23933— 


Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Congreyationalist. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


53 State Street. 


Impregnable Security for 
STOCKS, 
BONDS, 
WILLS, 
JEWELRY, 


SILVER | 


and all valuables, with 
Every Convenience 
FOR THE DEPOSITOR. 


The Third National Bank, 


Capital, $2,000,000.00. 
MOSES WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT. 
F. B. SEARS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


F. S. DAVIS, CASHIER. 
ANDREW ROBESON, Manager of the Vaults. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital - - - - - - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - +--+... 1,300,000 
Surplus - -- +++ * ss 28-5 100,000 


_ ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 67, p- a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 
CITY anp pire 
COUNTY BO Ni D ) Dhow, 
Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


70 State Street, Boston. 
AEW YORK. CHICACO. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)...............-. $2,100,.00.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits..........-- 1,017,( 53.25 
A 17,181,417 .06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. CS oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Dovonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA.. cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BEREIN. 


DEFAULTED MORTG'S 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 


HoRACE C. CANDEE, Boston. 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 


TACOMA AND FARM Gold-Bearin; 
First Mortgage for 5 and 3 years. 1 
per cent. on small loans. References 


% 
§ furnished. A. A. KNIGHT. 
INVESTMENT 


OREGO In the United States. 


Present greman of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale tradg 
1891, €138,127,000; Rankin, re Cae! $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, 83,864,000.00. We have a plan 
for the oe ent of capital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and sma)l amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
markably profitable. Send for full information and 
ers' references. Eugene D. White & Co.. Portland, Ore 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 
J. RODGERS & CO 


310 East 92a Street, - - Chicago, Il. 


of many an Eastern invest- 
or contains securities from 
ee eo oes OUF Oflice. We handle only 
Safe Investments paying good rates of interest. 


Write us for list FA i R a | AVEN Washing: 
5 . 


and circulars. 
GAMWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers: 


OM eps SOUND LOTS ONLY $50 TO $200 
METROFOLIS, Yonthly Payments, $5 to $15. 
PAYS MUCH BETTER THAN SAVINGS BANKS, ~ 

Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASHe 


HOME Oe 
SAVINGS | OPEN DAILY - 
BANK 


For Deposits and Drafts 
from 9 A. M. till 2 Pp. M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 
till 8 P. M. a eS 


~ 
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CLUBBING RATES. Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $500,000. 


for the convenience of our subscribers we have made 


arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
‘ge is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
‘aany of the publications named as they choose, at the 5 


prices annexed. 


The Oent SLAG SUZANLO  wisinto ce aeln.a'slaicle welnlajo)a diela.isiniclely f 

Harpers Magu BS AMES BUILDING, 
Serib Magazine. Heh ; . 

eae ee orien aay Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine age ce 

American Becu ulturist 


Harper's Weellly............c.0ssccsseeese 8.3 TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Bazar.. 

Public Opinion Brees eee a ce ' 

Harper’s Young People.. ale For the convenience of depositors, this Company opens current accounts subject, in accordance with its 

BtINICDONAB i.e. cee vie elenias rules, to check at sight, and allows interest upon the resulting daily balances. Such cheeks pass through the 
Clearing House. 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take { 

notice that, after receiving the first number, they must SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO ACCOUNTS WITH LADIES. 

write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of eae . f- ee 

any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction | Acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations, and accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks and bonds 
chonuged to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 


the various offices, and our responsibility in the matter THE COMPANY HAS FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


then ceases. 


= a Eaeaieeietaee e 
SLCURITY FOR VALUABLES.—For a magnificent com- 
bination of strength and beauty the Safe Deposit Vaults 
2 


of the Third National Bank in the Exchange Building 
are unrivaled. Massive stone walls, steel bars and ; a a 
gates, time locks, automatic burglar alarms and every OF THE BEST CON STRUCTION. 
mechanical and electric device that human ingenuity 
could contrive unite in giving the most perfect protec- 


tion to deposits. Nearly eighty rooms (including a num- Rent of Ecxss sio- to $io0o Per Annum. 
’ ber especially set apart for ladies’ use) are provided, all A ene ‘ fee 
completely equipped, lighted by electricity and per- SPECIAL COUPON ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
fectly ventilated, where the depositors can secure abso- 5 
lute seclusion and which the publie are cordially in- BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
ee ee vaults aresccond to none in this) > jnerERSON COOLIDGE, JD: GEORGE P. GARDNER, FICHARD OLN 
country and for the safe keeping of stocks, bonds, wills, | FREDERICK L. AMES, FRANCIS L. HIGGINSON, HENHY R. R BED,’ 
jewelry, silver and all valuables they are unsurpassed. | JOHN F. ANDERSON, B ee HN Oa ee IC i She 
afes fr ryear a rds, accord- | JOHN L. BREMER, i H 2) i Med 
- ee Sd from $10 per year and upwards, accord LAR TIN RIMMER, W POWELL MASON. DY WATERBURY. 
cee ees ae = T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, GEORGE Y. L. MEYER, STEPHEN M,N ELD, 
. TORO. EF. ATRENCH MINOT, 1 187 
VORFLINGFR’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in | © EOP GE PABY Az * . Ns BODINE VOC NADIE 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces ’ ; = <n a r é 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., President. GEO. P. GARDNER, Vice-President, 
Sesion mavtk label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. c. 8. TUCKERMAN, Vice-Preside: t and Treasurer. E. A. PHIPPEN, Secretary. 


KNA 


JOSEPH G&G. STEARNS, Asst. Secretary. 


INCINNAT! BELL SFILS 


AT OHIO. 


CELL 


FOR CHURCH Hook oriRE ALARM &¢ 
Catalogue with SEER Gh onal Prices and terms FREE 


Tene S 
Our large 24.page 

Der earri tae ae 
y illustrated, fu ‘- 

of inrormation on Blake Bell Foundry 

the proper construc- Established in 1820 

tion of Pianes and | Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 

Organs. Weshipon | Mauutacture bells of every description, single or chimes 


PIANOS E 


The Recognized Stan Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE. © WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. test trial, ask’ no | of Copper and Tin, Address 
4 E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, cash in advance.sell BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. — 
fe 173 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. on instalments, give 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
A WEST TROY, N. Y,, BELLS 
- for Churches, Schools, etc., also Chime, 
Peals, For more than half & century’ 
waperiority over all others, 


greater walue for 
the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO., 
WASHINGTON, N, i 


P. O. Box 726. IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


Can refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
e samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 
Ae eek ne 


A.B.& E.L.SHAY 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & Ci 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upwara 
2% Sudbury Si. 
Send for Catalogus. BOST 0); 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


1A IN IBD 


Celebrated for their Pure S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
eatalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


Established 1780 A 


; TWENTY S$ shit TH YEAR 
ae WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY: OF BUSINESS. 
A special Stock of One Million Dollars 
Worth of PIANOS ne CES ANS toselect 


fromat Wholesale 
ALL OUR HOLIOAY PFFERS. WOW AYSILABLE, : Sa 
Vi t ST WHAT YOU WANT a ‘ business we areaccustomed 
: sot WHEN nd HOW YOU LIKE. LISZT ORGAN. Style 804 | SRV Te haem 
Write at once for our new Catalogue. It gives Full This new and improved model is attract- in CHURCHES at man- 


; afatticalars god Wee pron tye Celebrated ing wide attention among church com- 
if ,) Cornish Pianos ene Organs. mittees and organisis. It is decidedly 


Sold direct from Factory to Family at Wholesale Cost. superior to small pipe organs, and unques- | 


. now fo CORNISH & Co., Washington, Soneny. tionably the most perfect instrument of — JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


" a its class. Send for catalogue, 
CHURCH 


ORGANS | Correspondence Invited. Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


| HOCK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


ufacturers’ prices. We 
i] solicit correspondence. 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
Established 182%. pe eengeeet Oo 


658 Washington St, so"SSH'Se., Boston. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
CATHOLIC. 


The Christian Church is necessarily cath- 
olic. It is in fellowship with all churches 
in which is the spiritual life. It acknowl- 
edges as a Christian church every associa- 
tion of regenerate persons who are united 
by their own free covenant in Christian fel- 
lowship for the purpose of edification and 
co-operation in the Christian life and work, 
whatever be the particular form of their 
union and however encumbered with human 
accretions. As in acrystal, however pecul- 

-jar its shape, we find by cleavage. the prim- 
itive form and by that determine its kind, 


so into whatever form the church, modified |- 


by peculiar circumstances, has grown, if 
underneath we find the primitive, apostolic 
church, by that we recognize it asa true 
chureh. Thus the Congregational church 
is cssentially, and necessarily undenomina- 
tional, catholic and Christian. It cannot 
acknowledge as a church a national or ecu- 
menical organization, the synod, assembly, 
convention, or whatever may be the compli- 
cated machinery by which local churches 
seek concentration and mere imposing union. 
It cannot acknowledge its own council or 
conference as achurch. But in any organi- 
zation, national or ecumenical, in any asso- 
ciation of churches, however confederated, 
it acknowledges the local churches which 
are thus united. 

The Congregational is the primitive, apos- 
tolical church. It takes into its constitu- 
tien only the essential elements of the 
church. Christ did not institute this,apos- 
tolic church as a denomination, but as the 
Christian Church, to be in fellowship with 
Christian churches everywhere. It is in its 
very constitution catholic. All who insist 
that human accretions on this simple form 
are essential to the ehurch—who set up 
their national or ecumenical organization 
as the church and refuse fellowship to the 
church in its simple and primitive form— 
are guilty of schism.—Dr. Samuel Harris's 
Kingdom of Christ on Harth. 


SAGACIOUS COUNSEL. 


The writer in the Lewiston Journal of the 
exposition of the Sunday school lessons is 
somewhat of afree lance himself but occasion- 
ally lapses into a semi-conservative mood as 
herewith: 


Sometimes the best thing a free thinker 
can do is to quarantine his latest arrival 
lest it be carrying insidious bacteria. Ido 
not think it is best for a free thinker to free 
his mind of ail there is in it, for a word once 
spoken cannot be recalled and illy digested 
convictions are often erroneous. There is 


also a service of arbitration in ecclesiastical 
councils that renders them normal and 
timely. It depends on how they are con- 
ducted whether they are useful. There are 
opinions which are quite unimportant, arti- 
cles of belief which are not relative, and 
when the question is between schism and 
accord, between faction and co-operation, 
he is no true liberal who opens his mouth 
so wide as tostepinto it. We ought to ex-. 
pect one who is liberal in his thinking to 
be genial is his thinking, to be genial in his 
feeling—otherwise he is a bigot of the worst 
type. 


Thoroughly Sooted. 


The woman who has once tried 


Pearline is suited. It suits 


millions of women who are 
using it; and millions more 
are following suit. It washes 


easily, tosave yourclothes and 
your strength; it cleans thor: 
oughly, to save your time and 
your temper. Do you know 
that with Pear/ne there is little 
or norubbing? It isthe rub, 
rub, rubbing that wears out 
your clothes and wears off your 
paint. You will like Peardlzne, 
because it is sure; there is 
nothing like it, because it is 


safe. 
Beware of imitations. 239 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


We Cut Down 


the price of Washing: Po-vder from 15 cts. a pound to GY cts. a pownd. 


slic a eral ates down 


£. 


zee 


Gold ust 


Has Done It. 


. 


, Washing Powder 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 


j BETTER done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 
der than with ANY Soap or other 


| Washing Powder, and at less than 
| Your grocer will sell you a package—4. pounds—for 25 cents. 


One Half the Cost. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


| _ PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE. 


» PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


if 
ren ° 
You Think 
any kind of a crop will do, then 
any kind of seeds will do; tui for 
the best results you should plant 


FERRY'S_SEEDS 


Always the best, they are recognized as fe 
the standard everywhere. S 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to the 
planter. Wesend it free. 


AD. M. FERRY & CO. & 
bs DETROIT, 3 
Mich. 


Parker Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for 
men,women and children. Recommended by_= 
physicians aud nurses for house, chamber 
and sick reom. Only sock for rub. 
per boots, it absorbs per- 


spiration. Ask shoe 
dealer orsend 25c,wit 
size. J. H. Parker, = a 
103 Bedford St., SS 
Boston. Clerk yw “Sg 45 
DOUCLAS. 
MIDDLETOWN, 


CT. 
Branch Warehouw e:, 
87 Jobn St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. - 
MANUFACTURERS 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Ily 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 


Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 

per day, at 


$9 to $15 home, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


= and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metad 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods nved- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
* agents $5. Write for cirey 
=lars. H. E. DELNO & 
=== Oo., Columbuz, €. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT sero 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 


Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sincer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , Feliable, 


OF 


x 


~ 


HFG. (0., Dept. X 22, CHECAGG, 


BOSTON BICHLORIDE OF GOLD 


INSTITUTE tor Treatment of Alconol, 
Opium and Tobacco habits. System indorsed by prom- 
inent temperance people and eminent divines, inelud- 
ing Miss Frances EK. Willard and Bishop Fallows, Dr. 
Wolfenden and Dr. Noble of Chicago, Dr. A. H. Plumb 
of Boston and Dr. Withrow, formerly of this city. All 
interested are cordially invited to visit Institute. Price, 
four weeks’ treatment, including board, $100. For 
further information always address or call at Insti- 


tute. 

F ; 464 Washington St 

Walter Baker Mansion, *°* porthester: 

A. A. MINER, D. D., Pres, 5S. B SHAPLEIGH, Treas. 
HOWARD A. Gibss, M. D., Medical Director. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England's oldest and 
best, kliown Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
ayy, Lis Marvellous cure of In- 
7X} flammatory Rheumatism, by 

‘using thé most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
'p ersous aftiicted with Rheum- 
atismi, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
=, Catanh, Seofula, Malaria, 
Sal and kirdicd diseasesy upon 
wgpersoral application, mail, 
express or Gtherwise, will be 
t ree a written statement by him, ci his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and 911 blood diseases. Address, Rey. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
&. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


N Have NFVER_ FAILED 
to effect a PERMA- 
NENT (URE where we 
have had the first of reasonable opportunity 
for treatment. References and complete informa- 


tion free. THE 
BERKSHIRE HILLS CAN ER 
SANATORIUM, 

Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
P I L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 

5 To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own ease, 
and how I was eure latter many peace of great suffering 
and inconvenience, I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 


permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
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Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 3 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other medici. e. 

It spares mothers much painful anxiety 
= about their children, and saves the little \¥ 
Kh \) _ ones? lives. 

It cures all luns and throat diseases that 

can be rearued by human aid. 

It allevicz.cs even the most desperate 
cases 0¢ pulmonzry diseases, and affords 
_to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
‘restoration to health. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers 

everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 

The large bottl«s ave cheaper, as they 

k \) hold more in proportion. 

< Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. Kinsman & CO., Drugglsts. 
New York city and Augusta, Me. 


», Adamson’s Pills Cure Sick Headache. 


— 


S 


The unrivalled liquid 
Food tonic and nerve 


strenethener. Always 


ready for use. 
BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
® HAIR» SKIN. 


ES: 
Y An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 

f~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
/) Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
ore, = skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 

’ sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pensle resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor - LE alread ‘on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. inter Sports. Massage, Electri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents.. New Turkish 
‘and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 

, : 


CHECK NATURALIZATION. 


There may be such a thing as national en- 
gorgement, absorbing without assimilating, 
swallowing without incorporating. The 
American organism is beginning to outgrow 
its period of adolescence, and it is no longer 
safe to deyour everything with its former 
youthful voracity and indifference to masti- 
cation. The time is fast approaching when 
we must put a check, not-on immigration 
but on naturalization. My countrymen, 
I must speak plainly, for I feel keenly. 
I protest against the policy (for it is politics 
not statesmanship) that discriminates, on 
the one hand, against the native American, 
having a personal, hereditary, intelligent, 
patriotic interest in the land of his birth, 
yet compelling him to wait twenty-one years 
before he can vote; and that discriminates, 
on the other hand, in favor of the alien—an 
alien, it may be, ignorant, drunken, anar- 
chical, too poor or too venal to pay his own 
poll tax, yet demanding of him a probation 
of only five years, and then allowing him to 
vote on the most tremendous problems af- 
fecting the destiny of a people in whom he 
has no hereditary pride, under a government 
in which he has no personal interest; save 
that of a gambler watching fora lucky reyo- 
lution of a roulette wheel. 

I know that we must not be ‘‘ forgetful to 
entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unaware.’’ But no duty 
of hospitality can be so boundless as to be 
forever demanding that we should entertain 
strangers at the expense of natives. I speak 
not as a politician but asa patriot, when I 
protest against your levying a tariff on na- 
tive Americans by layishing free trade on 
un-Americanized foreigners. I believe in 
the patriotic pride which prompted Daniel 
Webster to say in the Senate: ‘‘ I was born 
an American; I will livean American; I shall 
die an American.’’—Dr. George Dana Board- 
man. 


—_ 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REV. HENRY S. LORING. 

The home of Mr. Loring for the past year has 
been with his sister, Mrs. Dr. Driscoll of Sidney, 
Me., and it was there that he was found dead in bed 
on the morning of Dec. 17 from a disease of the 
heart. He was born in Guilford, Me., Feb. 19, 1819, 
was educated at Bowdoin College and Bangor Sem- 
inary, and in earlier years was a successful teacher, 
He filled several pastorates in Maine, the last one 
being at Winthrop, and was a diligent, sincere and 
faithful servant of the Master. The funeral serv- 
ices at Sidney were conducted by Rey. J. S. Wil- 
liamson of Augusta and at Winthrop by Rey. C. W. 
Porter and Rey. F. Southworth, his brother-in-law. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


William §. Hyde, Ware, 2... 22.600. ccenwres + cn0HlO.00 


H. D. Williams, Plainfield, Ct eee 2c00 
James B. Williams, Glastonbury, Ct............ 4.00 
W. A. Dutton, Brattleboro, Vt...............0+5 4.00 
Charles A. Jewett, Hartford, Ct................ 2.00 


MEIONAG, CHEIGERS icra n acts Mawes ates os oes Siege 
Mary J. Winn, Chelmsford 
A PTIONG, SPONCOL. eis so. Sa Se etereafesie ae ct 
ae Ky Henniker,sN. Gi =)/-es conti <- na 
Mrs. Chapman, Peabody...:.......... 2 

OBST Ss PAB DOO Vounteiin «Gs atnciadrsedenaiee as efex nee 
AME TIO pV DUGRIS VUNG casts <0 <1 sie's! bo bvevlo 0 6 
Mrs. L. C. Sandford, Newtonville............... 2.00 
Lewis E. Noyes, Abington............. 


J. Davenport, Brooklyn, Ni Vu... 2.2.02 a. Swece 5.00 
Mary BE. rinkham, Caroline, R. I.. 2.00 
BE. B. Sayer, Smithville, N. Y..... 2.00 
Miss Ella Adams, Camden, Me...... eae Fs 
Mrs. Nancy A. Fay, Westboro.............eee0 2.00 


oe . 

(&- One of the best reformatory institutions for 
boys in the land is the Burnham Industrial Farm at 
Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. It is non-sectarian and 
receives unruly boys from any part of the country 
and is under the admirable superintendence of Mr. 
W.F. Round. The school is now greatly crippled 
for funds and unless help is forthcoming by Jan. 10 
admission must be denied to nearly 300 applicants 
who are waiting to be received. The men who have 
carried on this enterprise, which lays strong empha- 
sis upon preventive work, have made heroic sacri- 


fices in order to sustain it, but they now feel obliged | 


to appeal for assistance to the Christian public. 
There should bea prompt and generous response to 


this urgent call for funds. 
LN 


COMMENTING upon the new uses of pottery, the 
cuspadore or floor vase displaced the spittoon about 
twenty years ago, the umbrella and cane holder was 
adapted from Chinése and Japanese porcelain cylin- 
dricals about fifteen years ago, and, lastly, the jardi- 
niére for holding plant pots is the fad. Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton announce an extensive exhibit of 
the latter. 


For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


CHERRY ‘PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 


Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 
COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 


A and Olive Oil. 


Gives a smoothness and softness to the 
skin not obtained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barney Co.. Boster. Mass. 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eezemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hairpare relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curr- 
CURA, the greut skin cure, CuUTI- 
CURA Soap, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautitier, and CurTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuricuRA REME- 
"© DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to serofula. Sold every- 
where. PoTrerR Drua AND CuEm. CoRP., Boston. 
4&c= “* How to Cure Skin Diseases ’* mailed free. 


Pl PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
iid prevented and cured by Curicura Soar. 

FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 

\ matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 

and muscular pains and weaknesses, 


In one minute the Cuticura 
The {irst and only pain-killiug strengthening. p)astere 


Anti-Pain Vlaster relieves rbeu- 


EAT properly, 
SLEEP soundly, 
BREATHE deeply, 


ought to live 100 years. But 


and you 
you EN do either if you are suffering 
with Catarrh. This is a foul disease— 


so offenisve and annoying. Aerated 
Oxygen, used night and morning, cures 
the worst cases. Physicians recognize 

its value. Send for pamphlet. 
Send for Pamphlet. 

Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, N.H. 

Chicago Office: 8 & 4 CenTRAL Music HALL. 

New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

‘he growth of Teunyson has been like that 
of xn equal growing tree, steadily and nobly 
enlirging itself, without any breaks of con- 
tinuity, from youth to middle age and from 
that to old age. The growth of Browning was 
like that of a tree which should thrice at least 
change its manner of growing, not modified 
so much by circumstances as by a self-caused 
desire to shoot its branches forth into other 
directions where the light and air were new. 
He had what Tennyson had not—an insatia- 
ble curiosity. Had he been in the Garden of 

- Eden he would have eaten the fruit even be- 
fore the woman. He not only sought after 
and explored all the remote, subtle or simple 
phases of human nature which he could find 
when he penetrated it in one direction; he 
also changed his whole direction thrice, even 
four times, in his life. East, west, south and 
north he went, and wheftever he went he 
frequently left the highroads and sought the 
strange, the fanciful places in the scenery of 
human nature. Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain permanent elements in his work and 
tiere is always the same unmistakable, in- 
cisive, clear individuality persistent through 
ail change.—Stopford A. Brooke. 

RUDYAKD KIPLING. 

I think Rudyard Kipling the greatest short 
story writer that we have ever had. He is 
wonderful, marvelous.—F’. Marion Crawford. 

In that matter of the use of words, on which 
so much of Mr. Kipling’s present celebrity 
rests, a certain delicacy of perception and del- 
icaecy of touch are helpful. Not to use two 
words where one has done the work, not 
always to seek for the most emphatic word, 
not to pile a rhetorical Pelion upon a rhetori- 
cal Ossa, not to disdain repose nor to under- 
rate the value of restraint, whether in diction 
or in didactics—these are a few rudimentary 
suggestions on which, as their origin is not 
American but Greek, this promising young 
writer might profitably meditate. They have 
been practiced by great writers for a good deal 
more than two thousand years, a very long 
time before the discovery of the continent 
which, in so many respects, has now the mis- 
fortune to be so objectionable to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling.—G@. W. Smalley. 


NEWSPAPERS AND HERESY TRIALS. 


Another thing which gives an inevitable 
air of grotesqueness to a latter-day process 
against a heretic is the publicity, not to say 
vulgarity, given the whole affair by the 
newspapers. In more than one way does 
the press of the present day rob theology 
of much of the mystery and remoteness 
which are essential to a great reverence for 
it, but in no way, perhaps, more than by 
the glare of publicity it throws upon such 
trials as that of Professor Briggs. The en- 
tire machinery is laid open to the common 
gaze and, instead of a solemn conclave of 
the extraordinarily learned and devout, the 
public sees a body of men of altogether 
human limitations and passions, whose de- 
cision is very likely to be determined by 
that ‘‘odd man’’ in whom, according to 
Selden, all the supernatural authority of a 
church council really resides. Moreover, 
the arguments of the prosecution and the 
defense lose their impressiveness under 
journalistic treatment. Suppose Luther 
had handed an outline of his defense at the 
Diet of Worms to the reporters before go- 
ing in and ‘‘extras’’ had been issued with 


bit headlines: ‘‘The Erfurt Monk Stands | 


Firm. He Says He Can Do No Otherwise. 
A Touching Appeal For Divine Help.’’ 
Does not every one see that this would 
haze robbed the scene of its impressiveness 
aul given an air of farce to the whole? 
Suppose the papers had been full of dis- 
cussions of the question whether John Huss 
would be strangled before being burned— 
is it not clear that the solemnity and mys- 
tery of the result would have been almost 
destroyed?—Evening Post. 
? —— 

Great men are they who see that spiritual 
is stronger than material force, that thought 
rules the world.—Emerson. 
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A GREAT DETECTIVE. 


A Man whose Name is Known 
all over the World. 


An Important Matter that Ought 
to be Known and Understood. 


What He has to Say about It in His 
Usual Enthusiastic Way. 


A man well known all over the world and 
whose name is a terror to criminals and evil- 
doers everywhere is Robert Bruce, head and 
general superintendent of the great Bruce’s 
American Detective Agency, which has its 
headquarters at 128 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Bruce isa great worker ; nothing escapes 
his keen and active mind, and like most men 
who are enterprising and tireless in their busi- 
ness he has overworked his brain and kept 
his nerves upon such a strain and tension that 
nervous difficulties resulted. In fact, he felt 
that relaxed, weakened and enervated condi- 
tion of mind and body which results in in- 
somnia—that sleepless, restless, wakeful and 
disturbed condition which unless arrested so 
surely results in dire disaster to mind, brain 
and body. 

In chatting with the great detective, your 
reporter saw at a glance that it was with no 
invalid with whom he wastalking. His bright 
eyes, fresh complexion and energetic manner 
showed at once that he was again in tbe best 
of health. Naturally the change in his condi- 
tion became the subject of conversation. 

“T suffered from insomnia for eight years,” 
he said, but three bottles of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy completely re- 
stored me. This remedy is worth its weight 


ROBERT BRUCE. 


in gold. I would not be without it if it cost 
ten times as much. 

“JT have recommended it to some of my 
friends and they are also delighted with the 
results obtained fromits use. May Dr. Greene 
live long aud continue to manufacture Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy for 
suffering mankind.” 

We do not wonder at Mr. Bruce’s enthusiasm. 
Lack of sleep kills. It racks brain and nerves. 
It unhinges and unstrings our nervous ener- 
gies. It transforms a strong person into a 
weak one. If we can eat and sleep well, we 
can maintain good health. ! 

The writer well knows the wonderful power 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy to produce the most restful, invigor- 
ating and refreshing sleep, besides making our 


. 
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nerves strong and steady as steel. It does not 
act like an opiate, but rather by its strength- 
ening and invigorating effects upon brain and 
nerves. It is perfectly harmless also, being 
made from pure health-giving vegetable medi- 
cines. It is safe to give toinfants and children 
of any age. All druggists keep it fr $1.00, 
and it is indeed a God-send to sufferers from 
weak nerves and insomnia. 

It is not one of the so-called patent medi- 
cines, but the discovery. and prescription of 
Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
a physician who has made his name famous as 
the most successful specialist in the treatnient 
of nervous and chronic diseases, and who can 
be consulted free of charge, either by calling 
upon him or by writing him. 5 


MORE 
MINISTERS 


..« PRAISE... 


DR. WARREN’S 


Wild Cherry and Sarsa- 
parilla Troches. 


Rev. S. F. French, Tewksbury, Mass.: “ The best I 
ever used.” 

Rev. H. V. Baker, East Dover, Vt.: “The best 
troches I ever used.” 

Rey. A. M. Wild, Peacham, Vt.: “Superior to any- 


thing of the kind I ever used.’ 


Rev. E. A. Reed, Needham Mass.: 
found anything to compare with them.” 


Rev. M. Emory Wright, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.: 
** They are very effective.” 


Rey. John F. Leathers, Number Eight, Me.: ‘The 
best we ever tried.” 


Rey. H. F. Reynolds, Plymouth, Vt.: “ They have 
proved beneficial.” 


Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: 
accomplished wonders.” 


Rev. H. M. Hazeltine, West Stockbridge, Mass.: ‘We 
reatly value them, and feel that we need to have them 
in the house.” 


Rev. George Haskell, So. Waterford, Me,: “The 
benefit derived from their use is more lasting than 
from any we have ever used.”’ 


“T have never 


“They have 


Rev. George W. Pierce, Brownfield, Me.: ‘I eannot 


do without them.” 


Rey. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me.: 
found anything equal to them.” 


Rev. A. C. Dennison, Middlefield, Ct.: ‘The 
admirably, giving depth and clearness of voice.” 


“YT have never 
work 


Rev. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mass.: “They cer 


tainly contain a potency that is marvelous.” 


Rev. W. Stackpole, Plymouth, Me.: “I have found 
them superior to anything I ever used forthe throatand 
lungs.” 


Rev. G. Graves, Burlington, Vt.: 
once allayed the tickling sensation in the throat indue- 
ing cough, ¢nd warmed up the throat.” 3 


Rey. F. R. Thomas, Newtonville, Mass.; ‘They are 
far superior to any article of the kind I have used for 
throat trouble.” 


Rey. John A. Goss, Portsmouth, N. H.: “ Far superior 
to anything I have ever used.” : 


Rev. L. Bruce, Island Pond, Vt.: “ They have proved 
remarkably efficacious.” 


Rev. Joseph Greenleaf, New Canaan, Ct.: 
never failed of relieving an annoying cough.” 


“Have 


All druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
by the American Medicine Co., Manchester, — 
N. H. Bee + 
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Newspaper men are among my best friends. 
When I see one coming into my church I 
think, ‘‘ Here comes another congregation.”’— 
T. DeWitt Talmage. 


The specter that I am most afraid of at the 
last is the specter of lost opportunities. The 
keenéSt regrets that I feel today are born of 
neglected duties—of neglect to do all that I 
might have done for the sick, the sad, the 
suffering and the sinning, above all for im- 
mortal souls that are now beyond my reach.— 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


’ Lhave often thought that the best advice I 
ever received as a student was given to me at 
the beginning of a theological curriculum by 
one who was three or four years my senior, 
who, when I asked him for some general 
counsels which might guide me in my studies, 
curtly replied, ‘‘Take no man’s advice and 
read history.”—Prof. Marcus Dods. 


I have said before in this place that I would 


like to burn all the creeds every ten years and | 


send men to the New Testament to make a 
new one. We get new light in that time and 
ten years isn’t long enough for men to quar- 
rel over a doctrine. There is a great deal of 
the theology that I studied in the seminary 
that is simply waste lumber in the garret.— 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith. 


In regard to what may be called my reli- 
gious views I was led by the circumstances 
and traditions around me to fight against a 
fatalistic application of the doctrines of pre- 
destination and moral inability, but never 
wavered from the doctrines of grace, which 
have always been, and to this day are, the 
strength of my ministry. I think also that I 
began to see more clearly than before the true 
character of the Bible as a progressive histor- 
ical revelation, that I learned caution in re- 
gard to the popular idea of future conscious 
endless suffering as the doom of all the un- 
saved, and that my mind opened more fully 
than before to the true constitution and call- 
ing of the Church of God and the blessed hope 
of our Lord’s glorious appearing.—Dr. Donald 


Fraser. 
ip Se ee 


RESPONSIVENESS TO ART. 

‘William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, 
writing from Paris to the Christian Register, 
pleads for the artistic adornment of Unitarian 
edifices and an enrichment of the service. He 
quotes Thomas Davidson, the Greek scholar, 
as saying thatthe Roman Catholic Church will 
make many converts in the next twenty years, 
because when the intellectual ebb tide sets in 
men will turn readily to the church that offers 
beautiful edifices and services. Mr. Partridge 
asks: 

Do we appreciate as we ought that lan- 
guage is by no means restricted to word ex- 
pression? Is not music a finer, subtler me- 
diuin than this word or sign language? We 
must not forget that art is the most univer- 
sal, soul-stirring and comprehensive of all 
languages. I doubt if there is a human be- 
ing on God’s earth who can fail to be im- 
pressed to some degree by the tremendous 
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ROLLING. PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS, 
In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 
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Moses of Michael Angelo or his splendid Sib- 
yls of the Sistine Chapel. The basest of 
men will surely be moved by some holy feel- 
ing if he can but look once upon the As- 
sumption of Titian or the sweet baby faces 
of Correggio. What man after hearing 
Beethoven could do a mean or cowardly 
thing? 


LOADED WITH COMFORT.—The inventory of lux- 
uries and comforts enumerated in the Secretary 
Bookcase offered elsewhere by Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 Canal St., is reasonably sure to sell hundreds of 
them in this city. No one realizes the convenience 
and comfort of a Secretary Bookcase until they have 
actually owned and used one. Paine’s is the head- 
quarters for them in this country. 


THE ADVERTISING of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always 
within the bounds of reason because itis true; it always 
appeals to the sober, common sense of thinking people 
because it is true; and it is always fully substantiated 
by indorsements which in the financial world would be 
accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 


For a general family cathartic we confidently recom- 
mend Hood’s Pills. 


DOOYOO wee. 
CORRESPOND? 


The Whiting Paper Com- 

any are the largest manu- 
acturers of fine corre- 
spondence papers in the 
\ world. Have youever tried 
a any of theirpapers? Their 
+ “Standard Linen” is the 
| finest manufactured for po- 
lite correspondence and is 
made in smooth and rough 
surfaces. All dealers in 
paper can supply ow or 
we will tell you where to 
get it. 


Whiting Paper Company, 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


Z 


i 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made, 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


OF VITAL INTEREST IS THE - 
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Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top”’ or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gso, A, MACBETH Co, 


LL Leather is soft and 
strong with Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25c, and 


your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 


swob and book— How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGPIIID See ee eo CCC SI STTHFOCFISS 


s Norwich 


es 


is so great an improvement upon ; 
other carpet linings that th wen= 
der is that no one th ught of it 


5 
befo e. If your dealer is prog= 3 
ressive and up to the times, he 
keeps it in stock. 
@ 


It is Elastic 


has a springy surface and does ? 
not bunch up in piaces. It isa 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 
keeps the dirt from c.tting the 
carpet, is moth proof, and wears 
three times as longa: the ordi= 
nary lining. 

The manufacturers will send you, on request, a 
FREE SAMPLE. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 
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Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms. 
““CARBONITE” coau 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 


NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 


| BUT BEST IN OUR 

iz PORTABLE HEATERS, 
| j x KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
i STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
= SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stoye and Plumbing Traile. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL COs 


67 CORTLANDT STREET,N.Y. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTIS?NG COLUMNs, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Oongregationalist. 


i ESSeRAS JSSSASASZNE 
MAN FLEXIBLE 
AH OOTP AVRO 


TO MAKE AS COOD MATS 


as the Hartm:n Flexible is the aim of all our ecmpeti 
tors. They have never succeeded in the attempt. Com 
pare mats and be convinced. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
nials muiled free. 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman,” 
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To California. 


Very important changes LTRS 
have recently been made in hg gees eee 
round trip California tickets. E | 1 

We are prepared to offer Ul {fl Of 
extraordinary inducements eee 
and facilities to intending Aoute 
travelers Which cannet help 
but be to their advantage. 


the new California arrange- 
ments, address cHICAGD AND 
Highest of all in leavening strength. ; 
—Latest United States Government Fooa Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
A. B. FArRNswortu, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, B 


For full particulars as to BEST LINE 
A cream of tartar baking powder. JOHN SEBASTIAN, ST. Louis 
® 
TO 
Report. Great Rock Island Route, 
New York. I, L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 


Washington St., Boston, Mass. W.J. LEAHY, Pass. 
Agt, Mid. Dis. 111 So. 9th St., Phila., Pa. JAs. GAss, 
Trav. Pass. Agt , 40 Exchange Street, Buffaio, N. Y. 


Mr. Beecher’s Unprinted Words 


Dh iced 
a Yy TZ ¥ 


The opening installment of @ 
the unpublished material by 
Z 2, Henry Ward Beecher, col- 
o a lected by the sek preacher’s 


Se in the January ne of 
THE Lapises’ Home JOURNAL. @ 


During the year this posthumous material will 
present Mr. Beecher’s | @ 


Opinions on Popular Topics 


such as courtship, early marriages, church work, 


choir music, women and housekeeping, etc. 


Ten Cents Send One Dollar for One Year to 
on all News-stands The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationanhst, 1849. 


Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
83.00. If payment is delayed, $3.50. 


viv =Clubs—of Two, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 


5.00—Of THRESH, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 

ers, $6.00—ot Fivu, including at least THREE NEW 
subscribers, $10.00—of FIVE, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, £20.00. 

Remit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 

Beceipts tor subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 


Advertising Bates.—2 cents per agate line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 imches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL. 


AIR mount where Jesus knelt 
and prayed, 
What splendor crowned thy holy crest 
When to His followers He revealed 


The Godhead they by faith confessed! 


Bright as the sun His face they saw, 
White as the light His garments gleamed ; 
Transfigured He transfigured all 


The place whereon His radiance streamed. 


With earth so fair and heaven so near 
What wonder they were fain to stay, 
And Moses and Elias came 


By that great vision rapt as they! 


What wonder, while with them He spake 
And overhead the cloud appeared 
And from its glory came the voice, 


That they who heard it greatly feared! 


The glory waned, the saints of old 
Departed by the’ ways unknown, 
And looking up the prostrate three 
Beheld their blessed Lord alone. 


No more that vision may return, 
The cloud appear, the voice be heard, 
But by that one transcendent scene 


The heart of faith is ever stirred. 


And though we see Thee not, O Lord, 
Thy presence faithful souls perceive, 
And blessed they, as Thou hast said, 


Who have not seen and yet believe. 
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The Congregationalist 


ioak 


‘¢One of the few papers which 
I read thoroughly weekly,’’ 


writes a College President. 


HE AGE DEMANDS 
THE CHURCHES NEED . 
BUSY PEOPLE APPRECIATE 


(Four questions asked and answered.) 


WIDE-AWAKE 3.) = 
WELL BALANCED . 
PORCE RUM = ge (ets ae 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 


ye write for The Congregationalist Q 


Bishop J. H. Vincent, D. p. 
Archdeacon A. Mackay Smith. 
Pres. W. F. Warren, D. D. 
Prof. G. F. Wright, D. D. 

Rey. H. L. Wayland, D.D. 

Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D. 

Rey. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 

Hon. S. B. Capen. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. 
“Susan Coolidge.” 


Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. 
Ex-Pres.J.H. Seelye, D.D. 
oaehaae) EE D. Huntington. 
Pres. W. D. Hyde. 

Rev. G. A. Gordon. 

Rv. W.R.Huntington, DD. 
Rey. J. H. Barrows, D. D. 
Rey. E. P. Parker, D. D. 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


HAT does each weekly issue of 
The Congregationalist furnish ° 
A mirror of the world EEK 
—its political, industrial, \W 
social and economic, 
movements, through the 


IN 


I ene Ww. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Senator H. L. Dawes. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
Pres. E. B. Andrews. 


Major-Gen. O.O. Howard. 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 
Pres. Franklin Carter. 
Rey. Daniel March, D. D. 


A detailed knowledge of 
Congregational activity, 
ministerial changes and 


EWS 
FROM. 


N 


Rey.Dan.Dorchester,DD. 

Rey. J. M. Buckley, D. D. 

Mrs, Julia C. R. Dorr. 

Lucy Larcom. 

Kate Upson Clark. 

Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 
and many others. 


Ex-Pres. J. H. Fairchild. 
Prof. H. R. Waite, D. D. 
Rev. T. S. Hamlin, D. D. 
Prof. F. G. Peabody. 
Rev. agana Hoyt, D. D. 
Prof. G. P. Fisher, D. D. 


THESE FOREIGN WRITERS, among others, have 
promised contributions during the next year: 


Archdeacon F. W. Farrar; Rev. James Stalker, D. D.; 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, D. D.; Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D.; 
Rev. G. 8. Barrett; Rev. F. B. Meyer (a series of devo- 
tional articles). 


HAT SPECIALTIES are pecul- 
iar to The Congregationalist ° 


IN BRIEFS. A column of pithy and breezy edi- 
torial paragraphs. Everybody who reads the 
paper at all reads them. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. A broadand discriminating 
summary of the drift of opinion among all re- 
ligious communions as reflected in periodical 
literature. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. A survey of the 
home and foreign missionary movements, both 
of our own and other denominations, rich with 
fresh and varied information. 


CONVERSATION CORNER,where Mr. Martin reigns 
supreme, and gathers the children, big and little, 
about him for a free, happy, instructive talk on 
subjects of current interest. 


Dr. A. H. QUINT’S FORTNIGHTLY ARTICLES. 
As thought quickening as they are entertaining. 
One of the most unique series of papers for the 
people that has ever been published in a religious 
journal. 


Mrs. MARGARET E.SANGSTER’S FORTNIGHTLY 
COMMUNICATIONS. During the last year, by 
a special and exclusive arrangement, the culti- 
vated editor of Harper’s Bazar has furnished, 
every other week, something for our pages, and 
we expect no less from her during the year to 
come. She treats a great variety of topics, and 
with unfailing grace and helpfulness. 


events of interest in the 


THE 
local church throughout aera 
the country, through HURCHES. 
An understanding of con- ETTERS 
ditions and events in all | from Boston, New 
the great centers as seen YORK, WASHINGTON, 
by vigilant observers and CuHIcaGo, Sr. Louis 


and SAN FRANCISCO, 
GREAT BRITAIN, GER- 
MANY, JAPAN, ETO. 


Rous 
eee 
EETINGS, 


- STATE, NATIONAL, IN- 
TERNATIONAL,DENOM- 
INATIONAL and INTER- 
DENOMINATIONAL. 
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competent correspond- 
ents through our frequent 


An outlook on Christian 
work and workers every- 
where, through reliable 

In our reports we avoid 
printing a mass of verbatim 
and relatively unimportant 
matter, but gim to give a 
full, graphie and diserimi- 


nating account of the great 
meetings of the year. 


Material for the Sunday 
School and the Prayer 
Meeting through 


OMMENTS 
ON LESSONS 
AND TOPICS. 


Estimates of books and 
magazines, gossip about 
authors, fresh news from 
the world’s art centers 
and from artists, through 


ITERATURE. 


Suggestion, instruction, 
entertainment and inspi- 
ration for every member 
of the family through 


L 
Lae 


Om 
ETTERS. 


PASTORS’ EXCHANGE, 
LAYMAN’S CONFERENCE, 
GLEANINGS FROM OUR 


A wide range of indi- 
vidual opinion on yarious 
matters of general in- 
terest, both Religious and 
Secular, expressed fully 
and frankly through 


MAIL BAG. 
Timely and expert treat- 
eee ee cr Sate Rigel ONTRIBUTIONS. 
Secular topics by menand 
women of note through, 
afford to miss these and 


CS you 


other equally good things ° 


Subscription price, strictly in advance, $3.00; or two years, $5.50; three years, $7.50; five years, $10.00. 


CLUBS, Yearly Subscriptions, in advance. 


Two, including at least one new subscriber, $5.00. 


Three, including at least two new subscribérs, 6.00. Five, including at least one new subscriber, 


Five, including at least three new subscribers, $10.00. 
12.50. 


Ten, including at least two new subscribers, $20.00. 
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BOSTON. 
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The Handbook. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 
‘ for 1893 is the sixth an- 
nual issue of this little 
Manual and is now ready. 


THE HANDBOOK was 
used more generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 
is increasingly popular. 
Its prayer meeting topics 
for the midweek gather- 
ing of the church unite 
thousands all over the country in a common 
theme for prayer and meditation. The in- 
spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 
pose is more widely felt as the topics are 
each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK furnishes a schedule of 


daily readings especially adapted for the 
devotional use of the family or individual; 
this year these readings center about the 
prayer meeting topics. The prayer meeting 
topics of the Y..P.S.C. E. are also included. 


THE HANDBOOK gives just the figures 


and facts which every Christian and every 
Congregationalist needs to have at hand 
for ready reference. 


THE HANDBOOK contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P. S.C. BE. Prayer Meeting Topics: 

Congregational Statistres. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S.S.and Y. P.S. C. E. Statistics. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Clubs. 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1893. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationalism, etc. 

Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK has an artistically de- 
signed front cover (facsimile above). The 
back cover is blank except an attractive bor- 
der. This blank space can be used for print- 
ing name of church and order of services. 


This can be done by your local printer, or 
by Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 
Boston, who will furnish the Handbooks at 
regular prices as below with an additional 
charge for printing of $1.00 for 100 copies 
and for each additional hundred 25 cents. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 60 pages. 


The price is 4 cents per copy, or (less than 
cost), ak j 
1 100 Copies, $1.00. 


If to be sent by mail or express prepaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 
15 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 
Proprietors of the Congregationalist, 


No. I Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Monday 


Club 1893 
Sermons. 17th Series. Price $1.25 


The International Lessons for 1893 treated in a 
peculiarly original and comprehensive manner. 
“The International Lessons in perspective.” 
“This coterie of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, aptly elevate the 
standard of preparation alike for general and 
for special Bible study.”— Christian Union. 

* 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


AGENCIES, 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ 

7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- aged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and prac 
tical, Special instruction in New Testament Greek 
and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 15. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive, 85th an‘ 86th Sts.. New York, 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


At State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Entrance examination on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 8. For 


both sexes. New building well equipped. For particu- 
lars address, ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence KR. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8&~Send for 
_ Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0, 


To California. 


Very important changes 
have recently been. made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer 
extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending 
travelers which cannot help 
but be to their advantage. 

For full particulars as to 
the new California arrange- 
ments, address : 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 


Great Rock Island Route, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York. I. L. floomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. W.J. LEAHY, Pass. 
Agt. Mid. Dis. 111 So. 9th St., Phila., Pa, JAs. Gass, 
Tray. Pass. Agt , 40 Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y, 


Are you a lover of Music? 
Add to your coilection 
MARCH TREASURY. 
Contains 4/ Favorite Marches for Piano. 


EVERY-DAY MELODIES. 


69 Popular Melodies within compass of a 5-octave 
Cabmet Organ or Piano. 
Elegantly bound in Paper. Bach 5) cents. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 
dy tsasy Classic. | Pieces tor Piano, 


CLASSIC TREASURY. 


BX Master Pieces ir Prony. Cuiassical authors. 
Finely bovind im boarus. Each $1.0, 
Dated on recei) t of price. Seid for rireular. 


[7 P8S. GARDGN. 13 East 14in $i, NY. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS, ee 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - %60 
6 ee Ge Smalltype, - - - 45 
No. 5 or No. 6, either, - - - - = - + = = 20 
No. 6, ¥Y. P. 8. C. E. Edition, - - - - = = 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - 35 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


New York and Chicago. 
Illustrated 


ned P20. 
Unabridged 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


The full set is now ready for 
delivery. It is a reprint, in 
large type, of the last (9th) 
English edition, over 20,500 
pages, including ever 10,000 
illustrations and 200 maps. 


The 24 volumes are strongly bound in 12 volumes, 
cloth; price of the set, $20.00. The same bound 
in half Russia, $24.80. Index volume, if wanted, 

_ extra, cloth, $1.00, half Russia, $1.40. 

Specimen yolume, cloth, $1.60, pre-paid; half 
Russia, $2,003; money refunded if promptly re- 
turned. Size of volumes, 834 by 10 inches, by 34 
inches thick; weight, about six pounds each, 


5 Cents a Day 


Membership in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Codpera- 
tive Club costs only $1.00 ex- 
tra, and secures the Encyclo- 
pedia on payments of only 
$1.00 every twenty days. 
Further particulars, with 
specimen pages, sent free on 
request; better order a speci- 
men volume (terms above) 
which 7s sure to be satisfac- 
tory; NOT sold by dealers or 
agents; order direct. 
AABY book supplied; the 
Britannica at one-sixth its 
former price is a fair illustra- 
tion of what we are doing for 
book-buyers all along the line; 
128-page Catalogue sent for a 


tyo-cent stamp. 


JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 


57 Rose Street, New York. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | 


Cincinnatiand New York. 


The 
Genuine 


Porkeots STAMPED 


SILVER+PLATED 


1847, KOGERS Bros.Al 


"ARE. GENUINESROGERS’” GOODS. 


The International 
a Theological 
Library 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D. D. 
and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D. D. 


“*One of the most valuable collections of the- 
ological works in print.”—JN. Y. Hxaminer. 


NEW VOLUME: JUST ISSUED: 


APOLOCETICS; 


Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 
By Prof. ALEXANDER B. Bruce, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, $2.50, net. 


“The work deals mainly with the effect of the 
so-called ‘Higher Criticism’ on the conception of 
the religion of the Bible. Of special interest is 
that portion which traces the development of the 
religion of the Old Testament. The entire book is 
excellent. but this part is particularly timely and 
fresh. Tle work is one of pre-eminent value for 
educated laymen as well as for clergymen.’’—Prof,. 
GEORGE HARRIS, Andover. 


FORMER VOLUMES: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50, net. 


“Tt is the most scholarly and critical work in the 
English language on the literature of the Old 
Testament, and fully up to the present state of 
research in Germany.’—Prof. PHILIP SCHAFF, 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By Newman Smytu, D.D., New Haven, 
Crown 8vo, $2.50, net. 


“Tt is a noble book. So far as I know, Ethics 
have hitherto been treated exclusively from a 
philosophical point of view, as though there were 
no prophet ot the Moral Law whose interpretation 
of it we accept as final and authoritative. In 
treating Ethics from the Christian point of view, 
Professor Smyth has made a notable contribution, 
both philosophically and practically.”—2wtract 
from a Letter of Dr, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


743-4745 Breadway, New York. 


Pilgrim 
Almanac 1893 


For BIBLE SEARCHERS. No.7. Price 
3 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. In neat covers, 
6 cents; 100 copies, $5.00. 


A unique publication, giving a brief and 
pointed text for each day of the year, with 
a blank space attached, where its location 
(book, chapter and verse) is to be entered 
after it has been searched for and found 
without the aid of a concordance, This 
little compilation has, by our permission, 
been translated into the Spanish, 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society. 


A 
Binder 


For THE CoNGREGATIONALIST. 
Ready January 1st. 
Furnished in two sizes. 
Size A holding 13 numbers, 
Size B holding 26 numbers, 
Ptice, carriage prepaid, either svze, 75 cents. 
Order the Binder when renewing your sub- 


seviption. 


To any old subscriber who sends his own 
renewal and one new subscription with $6.00 we 
will send two of the Binders, carriage prepaid, 


W. L. Greene & Co., Boston. 
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write a series 


popular 


The well-known New York 


pastor, will, during this year, 


articles 
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of trenchant 


of 


strong 


social, religious interest, for 
THe Lapigs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
treating in his first paper, in 


a graphic manner, 


The Social Side of a Church 


AAC 
OOK 


TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
all. <A collection of veritable gems of song, pub- 
lished in exquisite style; price, $1.25 DAMS 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor forthe piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. -A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous _ predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 
grade of difficulty; price, 75cts.5 GARNERED 
GEMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 78, cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES-—By H. E. Cogs- 
well. For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the ‘little ones’? of the Sunday- 
School; price, 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G.F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T.M. 
Pattison, A sacred Cantata for adults, by a well- 
known heed composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ‘* Musi- 
cal Visitor” for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application, 5 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


a 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, | NEW YORK, 
200 Wabash Avenue. 1S EFaat 16th Street. 


Send One Dollar For One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


KOREA FROM ITS CAPITAL, 


With a chapter on Missions 


BY Rrev. GEORGE W. GILMORE, A. M. 


12mo, 328 Pages, 25 illustrations, price $1.25. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES 
13} Bromfield Street, 


& CO.. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS #DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ Jn His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


_A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agents Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (7 We Give Credit. Extra Terms 
and Pay Freights. GOuttit free. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 
Also 5.000 Lady Agent ted on Special Terms fa 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZIN 


a New, Choice, Bplen cial Mllustrated Monthly for the !amil 

Brimfull of good things for all,— a ®4 magazine for 2.50. 
The Brightest, Purest, Best. and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
LInwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis 2. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 


y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


Boston, Mass. 


How to develop it; and in another article answer- 
ing the question, “‘Are Women More Religious 


Than Men?” 


Pilgrim 
18 

Records. 93 

For Sunday School. 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record, 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 
Pilgrim Wallet. 

(For class collections.) 


Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


For Church. 


Church Register and Rec-. 
ord. (4 sizes.) 
Letters of Dismission. 
(Blanks.) 
Envelopes for 
Weekly Offering. 


The above records for Sunday School and Church 
officials have stood the test of practical use and 
are pronounced the simplest and best. Send for 
Price List and Order Blanks. 
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Cong’l S. S. and Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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The HANDBOOK holds its 
place as a switable pocket com- 
panion for every Congregation- 
alist. Its prayer meeting 
topics unite no small propor- 
tion of the churches in a com- 
mon theme of prayer. The 
daily Bible readings suggest 
the devotional meditations of 
many fanrilies, sometimes sep- 
arated by seas and continents. 
One of the pleasantest things 
connected with the little book 
is the large number of individ- 
wal testimonies which come to the publishers indi- 
cating the almost affectionate regard felt for each 
successive yearly issue by a multitude of peoplein all 
the States of the Union and tn foreign lands. Says a 
Wester home missionary superintendent: “ The 
HANDBOOK is a gem of the‘ first water’ The last 
one I carried all the year next to my heart—in my 
vest pocket.” Price per hundred, postpaid, $1.25. 

A Se eee 

OLD SUBSCRIBERS. in renewing their own sub- 
seriptions should send one new name, the two for 
$5. Better still, send two new ones, the three 
$6, and, best of all, either canvass their church 
thoroughly in the interests of the Congregationalist, 
thus securing clubrates for old and new subscribers 
—$2—o7r interest some one else to undertake the work. 
The Congregationalist in its new form pleases every- 
body. “ The most attractive religious weekly pub- 
lished as well as the best,” so says one competent to 
judge. * One of the few papers which 1 read thor- 
oughly weekly,’ writes a college president. A 
largely increased subscription list means a_ still 
larger outlay on our part and,if possible, a still 
better paper. 


— oS 


WE acknowledge elsewhere a number of contribu- 
tions to our home missionary fund. Still further 
generous sums will be needed to supply those who 
need the paper but who are not able to subscribe for il. 
We receive numerous letters offering to remail the 
Congregationalist after it has been read by a regu- 
lar subscriber. A moment's thought will show that 
such a belated paper, while of interest to a general 
reader, is of slight service to the home missionary 
pastoy, who needs, quite as much as his well to 
do brethren, the freshest materials for his work. 
We quote from a letter received this morning: 

i LOW A, Jan. 6, 1893. 

Dear Congregationalist: How short a yeay seems as we 
get older, andat the close how anxious many of us poorly 
paid preachers are about our dear old friend and helper, 
the Congregationalist, which we feel we cannot well do 
without. But to support a family and keep up a horse 
and buggy, which we cannot get along without, on $400 


takes very close economy. How thankful we will be if 
some dear friend will send it to us another year! x, 


— 
HE last few weeks have brought to us 
hundreds of letters of congratulation 
on our change of form. Some who 
disapproved of it at first have,come to like 
it, but the large majority seem to have wel- 
comed it at the firstissue. Noris the change 
of form mentioned alone as the occasion for 
' congratulation. New features of the paper, 
new arrangements of its contents, as well as 
its conservative yet catholic position, its 
loyalty to Congregational principles and pol- 
ity and its treatment of current topics are 
' frequently mentioned as reasons for satis- 
faction by our readers. Itis pleasant thus 
to be assured that our efforts are appreci- 
ated, that those to whom we make our 
weekly visits welcome our coming, and that 
we serve them in some degree to deepen 
their religious life, enlarge their outlook 
upon the world in which so great changes 
are being wrought by the power and under 
the guidance of God, and to quicken their 
faith in Him as subduing the world to Him- 
-self. We return these friendly greetings, 
grateful for this enlarging and goodly fel- 
lowship, hoping and purposing for the future 
to spread for our readers a yet more bounti- 
- ful table of good things. 


Fast Day still bears the name, but has 


lost the character, which our fathers in 
Massachusetts gave to it. They called it 
‘‘a day of public fasting, humiliation and 
prayer before Almighty God.’’ It has be- 
come the annual spring holiday. Nor are 
the reasons for the change altogether to be 
taken as signs of declining religious inter- 
est. Many observe Good Friday whose 
fathers of the last generation repudiated it. 
Of the two secular days at that season 
which specially call for religious meditation 
and worship they prefer the one fixed on 
by the Christian Church for many cen- 
turies to the one chosen according to the 
Massachusetts statutes and recommended 
by the Government. On the other hand, 
there is need of a holiday about that time, 
and, as Fast Day affords the only oppor- 
tunity, it is generally taken for that pur- 
pose. Governor Russell, therefore, speaks 
wisely in his annual message when he says: 
“‘It seems inconsistent with sound public 
and religious sentiment, and almost irrev- 
erent, to require a day to be set apart by 
public proclamation to a most solemn pur- 
pose when it is well known that it will 
not be so observed.’’ The governor recom- 
mends that the custom of appointing an 
annual fast be dropped and that the his- 
toric nineteenth of April be made a holi- 
day. We hope the recommendations will 
be adopted by the Legislature, and that our 
churches generally will observe Good Fri- 
day as a religious fast, or, if objections still 
linger among us to such an observance of 
that day, that those who urge these objec- 
tions will appoint for themselves a day of 
fasting and prayer. 


No one has been more active in securing 
no license victories in Cambridge than Rev. 
D. N. Beach. This fact gives special inter- 
est to his own account of the latest cam- 
paign given on page 55. It is an instruct- 
ive article for temperance advocates in all 
towns and cities to study, not only because 
it sums up so effectively the financial and 
moral gains resulting to a large city from 
having kept out saloons for aseries of years, 
but because it describes in detail the meth- 
ods used to get no license and maintain it 
from year to year, methods which may be 
applied in any town or city and which offer 
reasonable assurance of gaining in time sim- 
ilar results. We hope this article may 
arouse to action and lead to victory for no 
license in many places. 


It has been said that Professor Briggs was 
acquitted by the influence and votes of his 
fellow-professors of Union Seminary, but 
that the pastors, who are the real leaders of 
the church, are against him. To answer 
this the Evangelist has analyzed the vote. 
Thirty-three pastors voted not to sustain 
the charges, whose churches contain 11,741 
members, with contributions for missionary 
work last year of $287,246. Twelve pastors 
voted to sustain the charges and their 
churches have 1,347 members, with con- 
tributions amounting to $23,700. Seven 
pastors voted to sustain in part whose 
churches have 1,571 members, with contri- 


butions of $27,759. Ministers not pastors 
who voted wholly for or against were evenly 
divided. Those voting not to sustain in- 
clude six professors of Union Seminary, 
four secretaries, two editors, one libra- 
rian and six without charge. Of those 
who voted to sustain fourteen are with- 
out charge or hold only honorary offices, 
Seven ministers voted to sustain in part, 
four of whom are without charge. The 
elders were evenly divided, fourteen to 
fourteen. This analysis shows that of the 
fifty-two ministers who voted to acquit Pro- 
fessor Briggs all except six are in active 
service, those who are pastors having in 
their care nearly three-fourths of the church 
members represented, their churches giving 
more than four-fifths of the money con- 
tributed for outside work. Of the forty- 
five ministers who voted to sustain the 
charges in whole or in part only nineteen 
are pastors and eighteen are not in active 
service. The inference is plain that the 
larger proportion of those who favored the 
heresy trial do not in any large sense repre- 
sent the churches. 


A noticeable. thing about the revivals 
which have stirred so profoundly Omaha, 
Lincoln and other Western cities is the 
businesslike way in which Christian men 
are bestirring themselves to conserve results. 
Our correspondent alludes this week to the 
establishment of a rescue mission in Omaha, 
and the same result followed Mr. Mills’s 
remarkable meetings in San Francisco. Mr. 
Murphy’s successful temperance campaign 
in New Haven has inspired the establish- 
ment of centers which will serve as anti- 
dotes to the saloons, and vigorous efforts 
are on foot for the moral purification of the 
university city. All this goes to show the 
trend of modern thought. We are learning 
that the regenerated individual. must be 
placed in a regenerated social system before 
the kingdom of God can fully come. 


For four days this week a committee of 
the House of Representatives is to consider 
petitions for and against the repeal of the 
act of Congress closing the World’s Fair on 
Sundays. There can be no doubt that the 
immense majority of Christian people, and 
we believe the large majority of law-abiding 
citizens who do not profess to be Chris- 
tians, are opposed to repeal. Even if some 
would be disposed to look with favor on 
the opening of the fair for a part of the 
day, with no running of machinery or sale 
of goods, they would not favor the author- 
ization of Sunday opening by Congress 
through its reversal of its own action, thus 
setting officially the Government's seal of 
approval on the seeularization of the Lord’s 
Day. Such action would not only be a 
severe blow to the religious institutions and 
life of our country but to the interests of the 
working classes as well. We are glad to 
see that a committee has been appointed by 
the Evangelical Alliance to represent before 
the House committee the protests of the 
churches of Boston and vicinity. This com- 
mittee consists of Rey. Dr. William Adams, 
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Rey. N. Boynton, Messrs. J. W. Davis, C. B. 
Botsford and Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

A church which believes itself infallibie 
will, of course, crush all opposition wherever 
it can do so. The Roman Catholic Church 
believes this of itself, and its leaders believe 
that they represent its wisdom as they cer- 
tainly exercise its authority. They do not 
_believe in religious liberty, In all lands to- 
day where they have supreme power, as in 
Austria, they permit no public worship ex- 
cept what they prescribe. In countries 
where they have influence in the govern- 
ment they use it to the fullest extent to 
strengthen their church and to crowd out 
rivals. They are constantly striving to gain 
influence in our own government. — Protes- 
tants oppose them, and because of their pol- 
icy are no doubt the more decidedly against 
all union between church and state. 

But the Catholic Church is not the same 
inthe United States as in Austria and the 
South American states. There it molds 
society, being in the majority. Here it is 
molded by society, which is more intelligent 
and active than in any other country where 
it has a foothold. Its members are largely 
foreigners of the first or second generation. 
But they are being educated to think for 
themselves. They enjoy civil freedom and 
feel its responsibilities. The laws imposed 
by a church upon such people cannot com- 
mand authority unless they commend them- 
selves to their reason. Such laws are still 
more liable to be questioned when they are 
made by an alien court in Europe. 

For these reasons there has been a grow- 
ing separation between two parties in the 
Catholic Church in this country. One party 
is as alien in its spirit as inits ancestry. It 
wants to perpetuate foreign languages and 
customs in this country. It wants separate 
schools for Catholic children. It wants to 
hold aloof from American institutions where 
it cannot control them, but always with the 
hope and purpose to gain control of them 
as soon as possible. This party and its pol- 
icy represent the Roman Catholic Church 
in its history and has made it obnoxious to 
lovers of liberty. - 

But another party has steadily been gain- 
ing in power. It is composed of those who 
have been educated in our schools, who 
believe in the principles of our free Govern- 
ment and who have identified themselves 
with our country. The leaders of this 
party are men of broad philanthropic spirit. 
They seek to elevate the character of Cath- 
olic immigrants and to bring them as speed- 
ily as possible into the body politic, experi- 
encing the patriotism and exercising the 
privileges of American citizens. Conspicu- 
ous aS leaders of this party are Cardinal 
Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, while fore- 
most among their opponents are Archbish- 
ops Corrigan of New York and Katzer of 
Milwaukee. 

This last year has witnessed remarkable 
growth of this liberal party in the Cath- 
olic Church. Archbishop Ireland’s visit to 
Rome was followed by the papal approval 
of a system of compromise with the public 
school system. Leading men in the church 
have been outspoken in their condemnation 
of Cahenslyism, the effort to perpetuate for- 
eign nationalities in America, and they have 
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not been silenced. The power of bishops 
who favor Cahenslyism has been vigorously 
exerted but has been successfully resisted. 
One of the most significant instances is the 
case of Father Corrigan of Hoboken, N.Y. 
Eight years ago he publicly objected to the 
power exercised by the bishops and was sus- 
pended by Bishop Wigger for insubordina- 
tion, but was soon reinstated. Not long ago 
he publicly attacked the German Catholic 
Congress, which was conspicuous for its 
hostility to the public school system. He 
said, ‘‘ The congress insulted American in- 
telligence by denouncing the public schools 
—the most cherished institution of the land 
—as ‘abominations’; it insulted the Amer- 
ican church by denouncing some of our 
most distinguished prelates.’”’ For these 
statements he was brought to trial by 
Bishop Wigger but won a signal victory. 
The restoration of Dr. McGlynn to the 
priesthood, and that without any retraction 
of the views for which he had been formally 
excommunicated and evidently against the 
desire and design of his archbishop, indi- 
cates how sharp is the conflict between the 
two parties. The utterances of Mer. Satolli, 
the delegate of the Pope to this country, 
seem to indicate that the Pope discounte- 
nances the hostility of the conservative 
party to American institutions, and other 
current events make it appear that the Cath- 
olic Church is now passing through the 
most remarkable changes of its history in 
this country. Prominent Catholics present 
both sides of the question in communica- 
tions to the secular papers. Prelates allow 
themselves to be interviewed and reports of 
what they have said to be published. Mer. 
Satolli is vigorously attacked and as vigor- 
ously defended. Cardinal Gibbons is styled 
the American pope, Archbishop Ireland the 
consecrated blizzard and Bishop Keane the 
loud American, while Satolli is called the 
cat’s paw. Yet in spite of opposition to 
him, and reports that he will soon be re- 
called, it is announced that his powers 
have been enlarged by the Pope. It is plain 
that no religious denomination in this coun- 
try is suffering from such dissensions as the 
Catholic. 

We bespeak for the liberal party the sym- 
pathy of American citizens of every denomi- 
nation. In the vital matters for which they 
are contending they are truly Protestant. 
The situation shows that the will of the 
Pope can be dominant in the Catholic Church 
in this country only when he is in sympathy 
with the American spirit and seeks to aid 
in the fulfillment of our national destiny. 
The issue is plainly defined between the 
two parties. There is much to encourage 
the hope that the alien element in the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States. will be 
found to be in the minority and that its 
aims will be disavowed by the ruling powers 
of the Church. What effect such a change 
of policy may have upon the whole body it 
is impossible to say, but it is much to sub- 
due, even if it is impossible to change, an 
element which has greatly disturbed the 


peace of the nation. 
— 


MAKING A BUSINESS OF IT, 

Is giving a business of the churches, to 
be conducted on business principles? Oris 
it a charity to be doled out at the dinging of 
dire necessity? If it is a business, then 
every church should make a business of it. 


Suppose it were so regarded and treated. 
The subject would present itself for consid- 
eration at each annual meeting in somewhat 
this fashion. The people would say: ‘‘We 
have seven societies which are our consti- 
tuted agencies for the evangelization of the 
world. We have our own church to care 
for first. But besides that, and on a par 
with it, we have the world to care for as 
well. Our Lord’s command, ‘ Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel,’ settles 
that question. That being our imperative 
duty, itis our business to adopt some method 
of meeting it just as we do in meeting our 
current expenses. We will be as systematic 
about the one as about the other. The 
Lord’s business shall be as diligently done 
as Our Own.”’ 

Such a church will arrange at the begin- 
ning of the year some system of giving to 
the several societies similar to that which it 
provides for church support. They will 
work the two plans together with the same 
sense of responsibility and with like ear- 
nestness. The consequence will be, without 
any outside pressure, that church will pour 
into the treasury of each society, at stated 
times during the year, a steady and reliable 
inflow of money for its work. Were all the 
churches of our denomination to do like- 
wise, there would be no lack of money in 
any department for the work in hand. How 
economically, energetically and successfully 
it could be pushed forward in such a case! 
There would be courage, good cheer and 
glad anticipation of results all along the 
line. 

But how different the method often pur- 
sued. The church expects to give some- 
thing of course. But it does not go about 
it systematically. Possibly it goes so far 
as to designate some of the societies to 
which it will furnish an opportunity to con- 
tribute. Then the minister arranges with 
the representatives of those selected to come 
and plead their causes. The people give ac- 
cording as eachis successful in moving them. 
The good women, it may be, maintain a mis- 
sionary society of their own and pledge - 
themselves to regular contributions, but 
they give through their own treasury to their 
separate boards. The children in the Sun- 
day school are trained perhaps to make their 
penny offerings weekly, but the sum thus 
raised is oftener than otherwise sent through 
their own treasurer to some outside object 
wholly disconnected with the regular chan- 
nels of benevolence. The same is, for the 
most part, the course pursued by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. There is no steady, 
systematic giving by the church as a whole. 
The whole matter is treated as a charity 
rather than a duty. The several societies 
are compelled to be beggars from these 
churches rather than their honored business 
managers. And it would startle some peo- 
ple, who have never given it a thought, to 
know how really wasteful this method is, 


It costs very much of the money thus ob- - 


tained to carry on such a system of raising 
it. Much of this expense might be saved if 
the churches would only do their duty. 

The time is at hand when the churches ~ 


make their arrangements for the beneyo- . 


lence of the coming year. 
make a business of it? Let each church fix 
upon some definite amount which it will | 
try to raise. Then adopt the pledge and en- 
velope plan, asking every one to give weekly 


Will they not..,,, 
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or monthly, as the case may be, to the be- 
nevolent fund of the church, to be distrib- 
uted proportionally to the several societies. 
If contributions are given separately by in- 
dividuals, or the woman’s auxiliary, or the 
Christian Endeavor Society or the Sunday 
school, even if appropriated to special ob- 
jects, ask that they be sent through the 
church treasurer so that he may keep an ac- 
curate account of them. Then have a regu- 
lar monthly missionary meeting at which all 
the societies shall be briefly represented. 
Make the meeting the most interesting of 
themonth. You will be both surprised and 
delighted with the result, and having once 
tried the plan you will not willingly aban- 
don it. Church support, so far from being 
hindered, will be greatly aided. The spirit- 
ual life of the church itself will be greatly 
quickened. Why not try this plan of mak- 


ing benevolence a business the coming year? 
pee En eg eS 


IN GOOD AND REGULAR STANDING 
AGAIN. 


Our editorial of Nov. 24 concerning “ good 
and regular standing’’ has brought us some 
comments to which we gladly reply. 

One writer says: 

If a church is obliged to give a letter of 
recommendation to another church to a mem- 
ber who has been living contrary to his cov- 
enant vows, providing the church has taken 
no steps to discipline him, would it be con- 
sidered in any way discourteous to that church 
if the church where the letter was presented 
should refuse to receive him, or would such 
a church be justified in refusing to have such 
a member enrolled in its membership, having 
before become satisfied that such was the 
ease with the person in question? 

1. If the church, having had reasonable 
opportunity prior to his asking for a letter, 
“has taken no steps to discipline’’ a mem- 
ber whose life is known, that member is in 
good and regular standing and is clearly 
entitled to his letter. That he ‘‘has been 
living contrary to his covenant vows”’ is an 
idle assumption of somebody which the 
church has evidently not considered worth 
minding. 

2. But no church is obliged, either by 
rule or courtesy, to receive an applicant 
simply because he brings a letter in the 
usual form. The letter is necessary to good 
order and fellowship, but it is good only for 
what it says, and the church applied to 

ought to satisfy itself that he is fitted to be 
a desirable member. No church should 
receive any one without some knowledge 
of the person. Ordinarily the church com- 
mittee satisfies itself that it can reeommend 
the applicant to the church. But no fellow- 
ship or courtesy is violated by declining to 
accept the applicant. 

Another says: | 

A.asks for a letter, not being under censure, 
but it is known that A.is not exactly what 
he should be, indeed quite out of the way, 
but the church has thought it best to wait be- 
fore doing aught in the line of discipline, hop- 
ing and believing that in time he would come 
out right. 

_ for a letter is presented. My point is that the 
church is not obliged to grant that letter, but 
ought to take up the case and, according to 
the result of inquiry and perhaps of discipline, 
act. f 

The statement that ‘‘the church has 
. thought it best to wait before doing aught 
in the line of discipline,”’ in the hope of ref- 
ormation, necessarily implies that ‘the 
' church”’ has deliberated upon the case and 


has come to the conclusion thus expressed. - 


If so, the fact will appear upon the records 
_ of the church and A. is not in such standing 


But he has not and the request: 


as entitles him to claim a letter. But we 
are afraid that the statement is not accu- 
rate, and that the writer assumes that ‘‘ the 
church’’ has done what some individual 
members may privately have thought should 
be done—something which in no way affects 
the man’s standing. © 

This is suggested by the apparent admis- 
sion in the last sentence above that ‘‘the 
church”’ had not even made an ‘‘inquiry”’ 
into the case when A. asked_ for his letter. 
If so, it is purely an unfounded assertion 
that ‘‘the church has thought it best’’ to 
take a certain course in practical eondemna- 
tion of a member, without a hearing and 
without the ordinary fairness of telling the 
member what was alleged against him. 
Gossip is no authority, and a secret conclave 
of individuals is not ‘‘ the church.’’ Mem- 
bers of churches have rights, and one of the 
rights of a member ‘‘inggood and regular 
standing,’’ whose life has been open and 
against whom no complaint has been made, 
is to leave that church and go to another at 
pleasure. It is always suspicious when the 
members of a church, who have been satis- 
fied to keep in their fellowship, without 
complaint and Withouta suggestion of wrong- 
doing, some particular person so long as he 
is willing to stay, suddenly discover that he 


is a bad man when he wishes to leave them. 
~<a 


THE GAMBLING MANIA. 

The anti-gambling mass meeting held in 
Chickering Hall, New York, last Sunday 
afternoon passed resolutions which will be 
heartily approved by lovers of law and order 
throughout the whole _land. The reso- 
lutions call upon all organizations and 
agencies devoted to the promotion of mo- 
rality and righteousness to join in a vig- 
orous warfare against gambling. They 
specially condemn horse racing and the 
Ives pool law of New York State as framed 
in the interests of vice and crime, and favor 
the organization of a National Anti-Gam- 
bling League. 

This meeting is, we hope, the forerunner 
of many others throughout the country for 
a similar purpose. The passion to get 
something for nothing seems to have broken 
out in new forms and with increasing 
virulence. The lottery has been effectively 
checked in its efforts to gain recognition as 
legitimate. The endowment orders are dy- 
ing of their own iniquity. But betting on 
horse races, on future prices of staple 
articles of trade and on athletic games grows 
constantly worse. In the racing parks of 
New Jersey alone millions of dollars are 
invested and millions more are being lost 
and won. There is no difference in princi- 
ple between these ways of gambling and 
those in vogue around the faro and roulette 
tables which in most States of the Union 
the laws forbid. 

The mischief wrought by this gambling, 
its temptations to young men, the thefts, 
robberies, murders and suicides which are 
among its consequences, and the general 
demoralization of society are beyond caleu- 
lation. No class is more dangerous to the 
public morals, to business and to the peace 
of homes than the sporting fraternity. Mr. 
Depew affirms that ninety per cent. of the 
defalcations and thefts and ruin of youth 
among people who are employed in places 
of trust are directly due to gambling. A 
guarantee company which has insured the 


honesty of 140,000 officials and has had to 
lose on 2,000 lays the blame of their defal- 
cation to the prevalence of gambling. Mr. 
Anthony Comstock says that in a single 
year the money acknowledged to have been 
stolen as the result of gambling amounted 
to nearly three million dollars. 

Legislatures show by their enactments 
authorizing this vice, with their failures to 
enact laws against it, the influence of gam- 
blers. Newspapers otherwise respectable 
publish ‘‘tips’”? on the races. Poolrooms 
and bookmakers abound, offering the oppor- 
tunity to stake small sums in the hope of 
winning large ones. Losers grow desperate. 
Characters are lost, business ruined, homes 
broken up. Why should this continue un- 
der the sanction of law? Surely it only 
needs that public sentiment should be en- 
lightened on this great evil to secure its 
suppression. Meetings like that last Sun- 
day in New York will help to do this. Pul- 
pit and press should be outspoken against 
this vice. The work which Mr. John P. 
Quinn is doing in disclosing the evils of 
gambling seems to show already that he 
has a peculiar mission in this matter. But 
thousands of voices of those who know 
nothing of the sin by experience are needed 
to make his pleas effective, to warn the 
young and old against this vice and to 


secure the right legislation against it. 
<a 
(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


CONVICTION OF SIN. 


Conviction, as used in this familiar phrase, 
means the recognition of the fact that one 
has sinned. But it means this not merely 
in a general sense, and because of the fact 
that all men are imperfect, but ina personal 
and profound sense. It is the recognition 
not only that one has come short of the ful- 
fillment of moral and spiritual duty as a 
whole, but also that this and that particular 
kind and act of sin have been committed. 
It also has something of the legal signifi- 
cance of the term. It is conviction in the 
sense of having been tried, proved guilty 
and condemned. One is brought to bar 
before the tribunal of his own conscience 
and there is declared to be a criminal. In 
every right-minded person it is accompa- 
nied by some feeling of shame, and it is 
followed by sincere penitence and the desire 
and purpose of reform. 

It is due in part, and primarily, to the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit upon the heart. 
He opens our eyes to our actual condition 
and leads us to see ourselves, to some ex- 
tent, as God sees us. It is due, also, to the 
conscious, willing use of our own powers of 
reflection. We are prompted to conscien- 
tious self-examination, but, unless we con- 
sent to make this, the Holy Spirit sooner or 
later leaves us in our incorrigible hardness 
of heart. True conviction of sin is sadden- 
ing and discouraging, but it should not be 
morbid. It unveils all untruthful, imperfect 
excuses which we are tempted to make for 
ourselves and leaves us face to face with the 
bare truth. But it does not include the ac- 
cusing ourselves of sins of which we have 
not been guilty. 

Formerly it often was so intense an ex- 
perience as sometimes to be positively ago- 
nizing, but this is not commonly true at 
present. That it is the less genuine and 
trustworthy, however, is not to be inferred. 
This depends wholly upon its fruits. That 
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‘degree of conviction of sinis sufficient which 
accomplishes its divinely intended purpose, 
which leads one to turn from sin and to 
seek godliness in sincerity. On the whole, 
the modern type of piety probably is as gen- 
uine and fruitful as the ancient. The in- 
tensity of a true Christian’s consciousness 
of being guilty in God’s view and of needing 
inexpressibly forgiveness through the aton- 
ing blood of the Redeemer, as well as the 
continual enlightenment and guidance of 
_the Holy Spirit, increases steadily from 
year to year and today is as actual, even if 
not expressed customarily in such fervent 
language, as it ever was. 

Those especially who are thinking about 
becoming Christians need to appreciate 
these facts. No one must expect to have 
precisely the same religious history which 
others have had. In general principle all 
conversions necessarily are identical. Peni- 
tence, faith and reform are inevitable. But 
in respect to the degree of conviction of sin 
perhaps no two persons ever have exactly 
the same experience. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Analysis of the inaugural messages of the 
mayors of Massachusetts cities shows that 
they realize that the people more and more 
are demanding a rigid enforcement of the 
laws governing the sale of liquor and are 
expecting the hearty co-operation of mayors 
and chiefs of police. The messages of State 
executives deal with local questions, but in 
many instances discuss questions of national 
concern. Both Governor Flower of New 
York and Pattison of Pennsylvania describe 
the great conflicts between the militia and 
strikers, at Homestead and Buffalo, and dis- 
cuss them in a way that proves their clear 
conviction that the States must continue to 
use the militia to preserve order, protect 
property and punish lawbreakers just as 
long as men insist upon using violence in 
settling disputes in the industrial world. 
Governor Pattison is more outspoken than 
Governor Flower in his denunciation of the 
equally dangerous phenomenon, viz.: the 
defiance of law by consolidated capital as 
shown in the Reading Railroad combine, 
which, itis a pleasure to say, seems likely to 
disintegrate rapidly. 


Both of these executives raise the impor- 
tant question of responsibility for the pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred by the 
militia in suppressing disorder. If it is de- 
cided by competent authority that, as seems 
probable, the county where the outbreak 
occurs must shoulder the great burden, then 
taxpayers will have an ulterior motive for 
quickly responding to sheriffs’ appeals for 
aid. Governor Morris of Connecticut em- 
phasizes the necessity for calling a constitu- 
tional convention to abolish many of the 
anomalous and antiquated provisions of the 
_ State constitution and make it possible for 
the majority to rulein that State. Governor 
Russell of Massachusetts is of the’ same 
iconoclastic spirit, and gives his reasons for 
urging legislation that will abolish Fast Day 
(to which we refer on page 45) and the 
executive council (which exists in but two 
other States), and that will place undivided 
authority and responsibility in the hands of 
the executive. Speaking in general terms 
it may be said of the inaugural messages 
of the governors who entered upon their 


duties last week that they showed sympathy 
with ballot reform, better roads and rigorous 
maintenance of law and order. 


‘The cohesive power of public plunder”’ 
is enabling the Tammany machine to tighten 
its grip upon the throat of New York City, 
and that great curse of our municipal gov- 
ernment, ‘‘the mingling of pessimism and 
cowardice,”’ is aiding it. Mayor Grant has 
given way to- Mayor Gilroy and he has ap- 
pointed two ex-convicts—one a murderer— 
and many ward-heelers to the most responsi- 
ble positions inthe municipality. These ap- 
pointments, together with a remarkable in- 


terview with Mr. Richard Croker, in which 


he practically assumed, what is undoubt- 
edly true, that he carried, the city in his 
breeches pocket and announced his inten- 
tion to fill all offices with politicans, spurn- 
ing men of business training, have aroused 
the decent citizens of the metropolis some- 
what. But when aroused they see no help 
at Albany, for a Tammany man sits in the 
speaker’s chair and a Tammany-controlled 
Legislature proposes to choose as United 
States senator a man aftey its own heart. 
‘“God’s mills grind slow but sure.’’ There 
are mutterings which presagea storm. A few 
more such defiant acts, a few more indict- 
ments of city officials such as that brought 
in by the Brooklyn Grand Jury last week 
showing wholesale peculation, and the peo- 
ple will arise as they did in the days of 
Tweed. 


The people of California have just decided 
that hereafter their representatives in the 
national Senate shall not be chosen by mem- 
bers of the State Legislature but by the 
popular vote. This departure from prece- 
dent has been prompted, even compelled, by 
the belief that it will be more difficult 
for millionaire mine owners and corporation 
lawyers to buy their seats in the Senate 
from the voters of the State than from legis- 
lators, as in the past. If the Pennsylvania 
Legislature persists in returning men of the 
caliber of Messrs. Quay and Cameron to 
the Senate, if the Legislature of New York 
disregards the advice of President Cleveland 
and such influential journals as the New 
York World and the Brooklyn Eagle and 
elects Mr. Murphy to be the colleague of 
David B. Hill because Messrs. Hill and 
Croker name him, if the legislators of New 
Jersey choose Leon Abbett, unmindful of 
his participation in the recent outrageous 
abuse of the pardoning power, thus freeing 
the ballot box stuffers whose conviction 
had been so hardly won and so terrifying to 
the baser elements in the State—if these 
things come to pass California may find 
that she is simply a pioneer, not an icono- 
clast. A caucus of the Republicans in the 
Massachusetts Legislature has decided that 
Henry Cabot Lodge shall succeed Senator 
Dawes as senator from Massachusetts, 


Our Washington correspondent tells of 
the drift of events and thought in the 
national capital. Cabinet makers are busy 
making up the circle of advisers who will 
aid Myr. Cleveland. Mr. W. C. Whitney of 
New York has stated that he is not to be 
included. Senator Carlisle apparently has 
been asked to serve as Secretary of the 
Treasury, but his answer has not been given 
and his acceptance and appointment would 
displease conservative Eastern financiers. 


\ 


Daniel Lamont and Henry Villard rumor 
credits with important positions. Apropos 
of cabinet construction it is well to note 
the demand for a new executive department 
—trade and commerce—with a cabinet 
officer at its head. Congressman Andrew 
of Massachusetts has just presented a peti- 
tion favoring this signed by 1,600 leading, 
widely-separated firms. Sentiment in the 
West opposes the prohibition of immigra- 
tion suggested in Senator Chandler’s bill, 
and Western legislators are likely to reflect 
this sentiment. The debate in the Senate 
last week shows that even if prohibition ot 


‘immigration fails to be authorized there 


will be agreement upon an advanced degree 
of regulation and an extension of the federal 
control of quarantine, if not a decision to 
give the nation entire supervision. The 
opponents of such an enlargement are either 
men like Senator Mills of Texas, who ad- 
here from principle to the extreme ‘‘ States 
rights’? theory, or men like Governor 
Flower of New York, who dislike to have 
any local patronage pass out of the hands 
of the machine. It is significant that the 
North Atlantic Continental Steamship As- 
sociation has abandoned its purpose of 
reducing sailings and increasing rates of 
passage, probably because its representa- 
tives in Washington have assured it that it 
need not fear radical legislation. The fail- 
ing strength of Mr. Blaine has confirmed 
the conviction that his days are numbered. 


President Harrison, accepting the recom- 
mendation of the Utah Commission in its 
recent report, has granted a full amnesty 
and pardon to all members of the Mormon 
Church who were liable to the penalties of 
the Edmunds law of 1882 and supplemen- 
tary legislation; but since Nov. 1, 1890, have 
abstained from unlawful acts. But the par- 
don is conditional upon future faithful obe- 
dience to law by the individual, and those 
who fail to avail themselves of the execu- 
tive clemency are warned that they may 
be prosecuted. The way in which the Pres- 
ident has guarded his action testifies to his 
concern for good morals and at the same 
time shows that he realizes that the Govern- 
ment has no right to persecute or refuse to 
accept good conduct as a proof of sincerity 
of motive. ‘The President has gratified all 
friends of civil service reform—that worthy 
cause which Hon. Theodore Roosevelt pleads 
for in a convincing, masterly way on page 
52—and done the public a great service by 
signing an order which brings all the clerks 
and carriers in the 601 free delivery post 
offices and 200 employés of the Weatber 
Bureau under the rules of appointment and 
promotion which the professional politician 
despises. This order will benefit 7,200 in- 
dividuals and greatly improve the service 
which the public will receive. 


The passage of time serves but to add 
to the certainty of the venality of French. 
legislators, officials and journalists. The 
judicial probing has added the name of 
M. Baihaut, who was minister of public 
works in the De Freycinet cabinet, to the 
list of the venal, thanks to the under- 
standing between the government and M. 
Charles de Lesseps, who, it is believed, 
has revealed all the facts within his knowl- 
edge. If this proves to be true it will 
greatly re-enforce the case of the prosecu- 
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tion, possibly clear the name of De Lesseps 
from the charge of thieving though not 
from that of condoning bribery, and it will 
secure immunity to the informer. The 
Orleanists, assembled in Madrid, have been 
plotting but they can count upon no sup- 
port from Spain and the French Goyern- 
ment has little or no fear of them. The 
anarchists and socialists have subsided some- 
what and the thorough military prepara- 
tions of General Saussier, the governor of 
Paris, have reassured the timid, so that the 
most fearful realize now that there is no 
possibility of any successful uprising of the 
revolutionary mob. The scenes of 1848 and 
1870 scarcely can be repeated. Anti-Semitic 
sentiment is growing rapidly, owing to the 
prominence of Jews in the list of the dis- 
honest beneficiaries of the Panama treasury. 
It is an omen of reviving spiritual faith 
in France that fifteen of the deputies and 
senators have issued a circular proposing 
nine days of prayer to God to give help in 
the present national crisis. 


The virulence of the striking miners of 
Saar has shown to Germany how desperate 
are the devotees of anarchy when aroused. 
Women, as in the days of the Commune, 
have incited the men and children to deeds 
of violence. Either fear or instructions 
from Berlin to exercise leniency have made 
the local officials appear supine, but now 
the government realizes that extreme meas- 
ures must be used. The incident has dis- 
turbed the serenity of the emperor, who 
realizes that his services as a pacificator 
are spurned, and it has proved to Germany 
how widespread and radical are the doc- 
trines of revolution. 


-In our issue of Nov. 24, 1892, Rev. B. 
Labaree described the awful atrocities which 
the Russian officials are perpetrating upon 
the devout, God-fearing, Bible-loving Stund- 
ists. Similar testimonies based on personal 
observation have from week to week ap- 
peared in the columns of the London Chris- 
tian World, but now the secular world, 
thanks to the Moscow correspondent of the 
London Daily Chronicle, is beginning to 
realize what is being done in Russia in the 
name of orthodox Christianity. He reports 
that personal investigation has convinced 
him that since 1875 the Stundists have seen 
their wives outraged and nursing mothers 
compelled to work in the open fields, their 
property confiscated or destroyed and their 
own bodies subjected to atrocious indigni- 
ties. Appeals to the law have been in vain. 
Withal there has been no recantation of 
faith but a degree of heroism that recalls 
the early days of Christianity. It certainly 
does seem as if the strong arm of a power 
like the United States might be laid upon 
Russia’s shoulder in friendly, brotherly 
warning. Some day it will be recognized 
that such is the duty of a Christian repub- 
That such atrocities are fathered and 
fostered by the ecclesiastics of the Greek 
Church adds to the wickedness of it. 


SS Se 


IN BRIEF. 

Ali honor to the president-elect for his re- 
jection of the pass proffered him by the presi- 
_ dent of one of the great express companies. 


Now is the time when generous wood mer- 
chants are helping on the church services by 
giving loads of wood. Several such gifts are 
reported from Maine. 
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While the Church Building Society would 
have rejoiced over a larger advance in 1892, it 
is grateful that it rounds out the financial 
year with contributions aggregating $168,499, 
which is $7.20 ahead of 1891. 


A happy way of extending New Year’s 
greetings is this of having an appropriate 
motto printed on a card and sending it by 
mail with the author’s signature, Thanks to 
our friends for their kind remembrance. 


Higher criticism without doubt has its mis- 
sion, but it isasad day for the church of Christ 
if criticism of any kind has’ become “ the liv- 
est subject before the church of today,” as a 
church calendar states on announcing a lec- 
ture on higher criticism. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
aftirmed the decision of the lower court which 
declared a Pittsburg publisher to be guilty 
of ‘‘ worldly pursuits’ by issuing a newspaper 
on the Lord’s Day. The plea that the law was 
“blue ” and old (1794) did not move the sturdy 
Scotch-Irish judges of Western Pennsylvania. 


The rather blunt exhortation recently made 
by a leader of a prayer meeting to those who 
take part init has a grain of truth in it which 
some ministers may find of value: ‘ Pray for 
what the people you are leading in prayer are 
interested in and then stop. Don’t do up all 
your private and family prayers in the public 
worship.” 


Doubtless the wintry weather diminished at- 
tendance upon the meetings of the Week of 
Prayer, but it did not chill the ardor of a good 
many assemblages of the disciples who would 
be loath to abandon the time-honored custom. 
A slow growth of sentiment in favor of setting 
apart some other and more favorable week in 
the year for special prayer is perceptible. 


(1) A barrel of apples is placed in the cellar 
of a house in a town in New Jersey and is for- 
gotten. (2) Nature does her relentless work 
and the apples decay. (3) Dec. 9. Daughter 
No. 1 is found ill with malignant scarlet fever 
and dies thesame day. (4) Dec. 27. The sixth 
and last member of the family died. (5) Cause 
of the extinction of the Laverty family: germs, 
born through decay. Moral obvious. 


Lane Seminary directors have not only de- 
clared their full confidence in the teachings of 
Prof. H. P. Smith, who has been convicted of 
heresy by the Cincinnati Presbytery, but it is 
reported that they have asked Professor Rob- 
erts, who has been active in prosecuting Pro- 
fessor Smith, to resign. This indicates that if 
there should be a division in the Presbyterian 
Church the part withdrawing would have its 
full share of the theological seminaries. 


It is by no means a small act of everyday 
heroism for a minister who is suffering the 
tortures of toothache to stand before his peo- 
ple and preach a sermon that requires his 
entire powers. But perhaps a greater wonder 
is wrought when one of the listeners obtains 
a like mastery of self, as was the case in Brook- 
lyn recently when a small boy remarked 
after the morning service, ‘‘ Dr. L—— talked 
the toothache out of me this morning, sure.” 


A witty clergyman of Detroit has coined the 
following proverb: ‘‘There be three things 
too wonderful for me, yea, four which I know 
not, viz., the way of a man with a maid and 
the way of a congregation in getting a pastor ; 
the way of a serpent on arock and the way of 
a congregation in getting rid of apastor.”” The 
same wit is responsible for the following nug- 
get of profound wisdom of incalculable worth 
to congregations and pastors, ‘“‘One man can- 
not keep both sides of a contract.” 


The American Board Almanac contains a 
great deal of valuable information about for- 
eign missions. We know of no other publica- 
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tion where so many facts on this subject are 
gathered and arranged in order. It has many 
pertinent suggestions also. Here is one of 
them from a Wesleyan missionary: “Toa man 
who has lived in a country where people wor- 
ship cows, monkeys, snakes and devils, any- 
thing which separates Christians is as the 
small dust of the balance.” 


There seems to have been an unusually 
large number of special services connected 
with the new year. Churches which never 
before held watch meetings report interesting 
and successful gatherings, while sunrise prayer 
meetings continue to be in yogue in many 
places. Perhaps the fact that the new year 
came in on a Sunday may have had something 
to do with its more widespread observance, 
but we rejoice in the growing tendency among ° 
Christian people to make the close of one year 
and the dawn of another a time of self-exam- 
ination and spiritual profit. 


A large number of pastors of different de- 
nominations in New York have agreed not to 
officiate at funerals on Sunday except in case 
of absolute necessity. Similar action is being 
taken by ministers in other places. Sunday is 
a day full of labor for ministers and it is of 
first importance that they should keep their 
Strength unimpaired for public duties. This 
is very little thought of by many who call for 
their services. Still we doubt if any minister 
would positively refuse to read the Scriptures 
and offer a prayer in the house of mourning at 
any hour not occupied with any other public 
service. 


Senator Morrill, some years since, pub- 
lished a most interesting collection of state- 
ments proving the self-consciousness of dis- 
tinguished men and women. It is time for 
some one to collect the editorials showing the 
** self-consciousness of secular journals,’ and 
we submit that it will be difficult to find a 
more amusing instance than the appended 
extract from an editorial in the, New York 
Sun. It is fresh: 

The sum and substance of the whole is that 
the Sun is recognized for what it is, first 
of all—a religious newspaper, the organ of 
no party in the church, but the representa- 


tive and expounder of the genuine religious 
sentiment however it may find expression. 


The Congregational church in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, which suffered so seriously 
by fire last July and which has had so long 
and honorable history, finds it necessary to 
appeal for further help from sister churches 
in the denomination. The total loss was $21,- 
500, on which there was an insurance of only 
$8,000, and at least two-thirds of the members 
of the congregation lost their homes by the 
fire. This hinders them from doing as much 
as they otherwise would, and a great ad- 
vance lately in the price of labor handicaps 
them still more. We trust that a*generous 
response from the States will follow this tell- 
ing presentation of facts. Mr. H. M. Moore, 
242 Devonshire Street, Boston, is authorized 
to forward subscriptions. 


That is a strange sect known as the Har- 
monists, having their home about twenty miles 
below Pittsburg, Pa. They own 3,000 acres 
of splendid farming land, on which the com- 
munity, whose founders came from Germany 
with Mr. Rapp as their leader, have lived for 
nearly ninety years. They are pledged to celi- 
bacy, obedience to their leader and industry. 
At one time they numbered nearly 900, but 
now they are only thirty, with one long row 
of unmarked graves. It is estimated that if 
their property were divided every one of them 
would be a millionaire. Fora long time they 
have had no recruits and the survivors will 
soon die. The question what will become of 
their property does not seem to interest those 
who hold it as much as the public at large, 
which has no claim on it. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, Jah. 6. 


Christmas and New Year’s came and went 
with the usual amount of demonstration 
adapted to all ages, conditions and tastes. 
There was noise enough for the small boys 
and watch night services for praying people. 
For weeks the stores had been crowded with 
buyers and nobody—not even the inmates 
of our prisons, hospitals, almshouses and 
asylums, not the poorest Eastsiders, the 
newsboys, bootblacks, nor yet the young 
rowdies who thronged Madison Square Gar- 
den at that great bear fight for candy and 
apples—failed to get something in his stock- 
ing, his hand or his stomach. The air has 
been full of holiday wishes and still many 
here don’t seem any happier than they were. 
Some religious people don’t. It looks as if 
both the pros and cons in the Briggs case, 
e.g., had done their best and so, with un- 
reproving consciences, might accept this 
verdict and patiently await those of the 
higher tribunals yet to act. But it takes 
time to explain to all one’s friends why he 
voted this way and not that; how it is that 
the learned professor’s later explanations 
put, as they surely do, so new and different 
meanings into the original statements that 
caused all the trouble; and, particularly, if 
tie professor always meant the second thing 
instead of the first why he didn’t say the 
second thing first. 

Nor does Roman New York seem much 
happier than American New York. Here is 
that ‘‘ ever united,”’ “ steadfast,”’ ‘‘ unchang- 
ing’ church of the ages actually beginning 
in its councils and methods to show cleay- 
ages as distinct as those for which it has 
through the centuries been berating “the 
sects.’ Nota few are daring to defend the 
common school, ‘‘ that godless, infidel-mak- 
ing institution,”’ as one of the most learned 
and devout of our city priests lately named 
it in atalk with the writer. ‘‘ Schools which 
I am conscientiously opposing and shall op- 
pose to the end,”’ he added, ‘‘ and which all 
the faithful will oppose, not more for the 
welfare of our Catholic people than of yours; 
for the common schools, if not cut up root 
and branch, will be the destruction of this 
country.’’ Some are bold enough to ques- 
tion the authority of the legate straight 
from the pope himself, and the strange free- 
dom of speech concerning’ even that chief 
dignitary of all, in our newspapers and de- 
bating halls, proves the truth of the old 
priest’s saying: ‘‘This going to America 
makes a mighty poor Catholic of a man, and 
of his children no Catholics at all.” How 
far the country, subject to the dickering of 
“politicians for revenue only,’? with this 
crafty power, can count for its safety on this 
apparent beginning of divided sentiment 
among Romanists may be guessed at now 
and known only as the years roll on. 


One of our Christian denominations, how- 
ever, is really happy on this opening year— 
the Episcopalians—over the formal initia- 
tion of their long talked of Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in rapidly growing upper 
New York. The site could not well be sur- 
passed, whether for future convenience of 
the worshipers or for the city’s adornment. 
Besides this the Episcopal missions, foreign, 
home and city, are soon to be housed in 
their new building in Fourth Avenue near 

_ Twenty-third Street, a structure adding 
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greatly to the convenience and efficiency of 
the officers, whose work is fast growing on 
their hands, with the rapid increase of the 
various mission enterprises of that large 
and wealthy body. 

Everybody here bewails in private thé de- 
basing character and influence of much of 
the matter filling the columns of most of the 
secular papers, though few indulge the hope 
of making things better. The Hvening Post, 
however, the other day, made the attempt, 
lifting up its voice in remonstrance so 
strong, sharp and well grounded that it 
would seem its rebuke must be effective, 
especially with the young whom the writer 
had most in mind. The text wasillustrated 
with the headings of no less than twenty- 
eight flashy articles or bits of ‘‘ news,’ taken 
from a single page of one of our most prom- 
inent political dailies, nearly every one of 
which articles had either an immoral or 
otherwise degrading tendency. One glan- 
cing at our news-stands in passing would 
judge that of publications catering boldly 
and directly to the baser appetites there are 
enough without tainting with similar poi- 
son those professedly edited with a view to 
household reading. 

Among recent ‘‘supplies’’ of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle pulpit have been Drs. E. B. 
Webb, Norman Seaver and R. S. Storrs, the 
last of whom ‘‘ presented the cause’’ of the 
A. B. C. F. M. preparatory to the church’s 
annual collection for the board’s treasury. 
‘““The cause’? did not suffer at his hands. 

The Lewis Avenue Church, Brooklyn, is 
thriving more than ever under the care of 
Rey. R. J. Kent. Last Sabbath thirty-eight 
were added, sixteen on confession. In 1892 
not far from 200 were received, making the 
present membership not far from 600. Its 
Sunday school numbers about 700. The 
school and audience have outgrown the 
lately built chapel and nearly $25,000 are 
pledged for a new church building to cost 
from $40,000 to $50,000, the plans for which 
are well matured. 

Brooklyn is losing from its ministerial cir- 
cles Rev. W. C. Stiles, who came to the East 
Church years ago warmly commended by 
Dr. Dexter. He has accepted a call from 
the church in Jackson, Mich., of some 500 
members, and carries with him the good 
will of many friends here who anticipate 
for him and the church a happy and useful 
fellowship in Christian work. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford has taken upon his 
shoulders, already in the judgment of his 
friends weighted heavily enough for safety, 
the burden of responsible editorship of The 
Religious World department of the Chris- 
tian Union. His wide acquaintance with 
men and institutions, religious, educational 
and beneficent, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, his clear insight, philosophic judgment 
and charitable spirit eminently fit him for 
the work of reporting and commenting upon 
the religious movements of the world week 
by week, whichis the special aim of his de- 
partment. Meanwhile, he continues his 
church work and literary engagements as 
heretofore. HUNTINGTON. 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 2. 
Cleveland is rejoicing over several recent 
munificent public gifts. Mr. W. J. Gordon 
has bequeathed to the city, practically with- 
out conditions, the magnificent park on the 
lake shore just east of the city limits upon 
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which he had expended money and time 
without stint for the past twenty-six years. 
It is one of the most extensive and beauti- 
ful parks in the country, containing 129 
acres with lawn and forest and lake shore 
drives and a great variety of rare trees and 
shrubs. It is worth not less than a million 
dollars. The city has accepted the gift and 
will doubtless connect it with Wade Park, 
two miles away, by a boulevard through the 
picturesque valley of Doan Brook. A large 
amount of property lying southeast of Wade 
Park has been offered to the city upon very 
liberal conditions, which it 1s hoped will be 
accepted and the boulevard extended to 
Shaker Heights and the Shaker Ponds, mak- 
ing practically four miles of boulevard con- 
necting three parks. The city council is 
also considering certain generous proposi- 
tions from West Side citizens which are 
likely to result in a park and boulevard sys- 
tem for that part of the city.. A citizens’ 
park and boulevard association has been 
formed and many wealthy and energetic 
business men are interesting themselves to 
see that Cleveland’s natural advantages of 
lake shore, wooded ravines and hills are 
speedily improved for the public benefit. 

Western Reserve University, has received 
during the past year nearly $300,000 in gifts 
from public-spirited citizens. The widow 
of Hon. Franklin T. Backus, a distinguished 
lawyer, has given $50,000 to the endowment 
of the law school, which is hereafter to bear 
her husband’s name. The university has 
also received the valuable natural history 
collections of the Kirtland Society of Nat- 
ural Sciences and the ornithological collec- 
tion of the late R. K. Winslow; and during 
the holidays Mr. John L. Woods, a wealthy 
lumber merchant of Cleveland, made an ad- 
dition of $125,000 to his already large gifts 
to the medical college of the university. Its 
building on Erie Street was given some 
years ago by Mr. Woods, whose total gifts 
to the university now amount to nearly 
$400,000. 

On Christmas Day Mr. J. H. Wade made 
a gift of four acres of land as a site fora 
museum and school of fine arts. The site 
is practically a part of Wade Park, and is 
just off Euclid Avenue in the eastern part 
of the city near the buildings of Adelbert 
College, the College for Women and Case 
School and not far from Lakeview Ceme- 
tery and the Garfield Memorial. The trus- 
tees to whom this eligible site has been con- 
veyed already had in hand bequests of over 
a million dollars from the estates of Horace 
Kelley and H. B. Hurlbut, beside several val- 
uable art collections. W. J. Gordon, in ad- 
dition to his gift of Gordon Park, left sey- 
eral valuable works of art and considerable 
money to aid in building an art gallery. 
With this site and these bequests, under the 
administration of the well-known citizens 
who hold the trust, Cleveland will soon have 
one of the finest art galleries in the country. 

The first national meeting of the Epworth 
League is to be held in Cleveland in July, 
1893. The league originated in Cleveland 
and the Central Methodist Church, where 
the first society was organized, changes its 
name to the Epworth Memorial Church as’ 
it enters its new stone house of worship, 
which is the largest and most modern 
church building in this city of churches. 
The convention, in size and spirit, gives 
promise of being a generous rival of the 
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International Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion which is to be held in Cleveland in 1894. 

Rey. William Knight, who recently left 
the Madison Avenue Congregational Church 
to begome associate pastor with Rev. H. C. 
Haydn, D.D., of the Old Stone Presby- 
terian Church, has preached a series of 
strong.sermons about the duty of city offi- 
cials with reference to gambling and the so- 
cial evil. A citizens’ league against vice has 
been organized and active arrangements are 
in progress looking toward more united and 
efficient provision for the spiritual and tem- 
poral needs of young women in the city. 
The methods thus far pursued have been 
eminently wise and practical, enlisting the 
co-operation of the authorities and of vari- 
ous practical benevolent organizations al- 
ready in existence and receiving cordial 


support from the public and the leading 


newspapers of the city. Cleveland has an 
unusual number of prominent city and 
county officials who are active Christian 
men and there is strong public moral sup- 
port for the honest enforcement of law. 

Il. W. M. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 6. 


People who have judged Cincinnati by the 
moral tone of her largest and most widely 
known daily papers and by occasional dem- 
onstrations prompted by ‘‘ certain lewd fel- 
lows of the baser sort’’ will be somewhat 
surprised to learn of a movement which is 
on foot here which would be a credit to any 
city. 

The prospectus of a new morning paper, 
the Cincinnati Daily Tribune, has been is- 
sued. Itis to be published six days in the 
week and sold for two cents percopy. Brief 
extracts from this prospectus are of more 
than.local interest. ‘‘ This enterprise is the 
outgrowth of a citizens’ movement. The 
object is to provide a fresh, clean, bright, 
modern newspaper that can be taken into 
the home circle. In politics the paper will 
be conservative Republican, but municipal 
affairs will be treated as matters of business 
simply. In presenting each day’s record of 
events sensationalism and scandal will be 
rigidly excluded. The world is full of news 
of genuine interest which lies above the 
range of criminal life. The projectors are 
about one hundred representative men from 
commercial and professional circles in Cin- 
cinuati and cities near by. They believe 
that a great commercial and industrial fu- 
ture lies before the million people in and 

_ near to Cincinnati if manhood and virtue, 
instead of passion and vice, are promoted 
by the public press.” 

Those connected with the old morning 
papers already recognize the fact that this 
movement indicates clearly that the time 
has come when they are no longer to have 
everything their own way, and that it is not 

othe highest type of journalism to pander to 
low and vitiated tastes. The movement will 

be a strong counter-irritant in this whole re- 
gion to the present demoralizing influence 
of Sunday papers. 

‘There is a growing feeling that the enor- 
mous proportions to which the leading 
dailies in many of our large cities have 
grown has come to be a great burden to the 

’ publishers and to the public. Men cannot 
. afford to take time to read so much of 
transient interest, nor do they wish to pay 
for so much which is worthless to them. 


No single paper has been willing to take 
what would have the appearance of a back- 
ward movement and reduce its size. The 
projectors of this new enterprise will have 
no small advantage in that they will have to 


provide only for a paper of readable pro- 


portions and can charge accordingly. 


It has brought a blessed sense of relief to 
the general Christian public to have the 
present stage of the trial of Professor Smith 
for heresy a thing of the past. The affair 
has been most unfortunate from beginning 
to end. It was a sad spectacle, especially 
when contrasted with the condition of things 
in our city a year ago. Then different 
churches and denominations were consider- 
ing how they could best demonstrate their 
unity of spirit and purpose and how by 
united effort they could most effectively 
promote the cause of Christ. Many believe 
that the trial has done more to bring a re- 
proach upon the cause than the whole Mills 
movement did to promote it. One comfort- 
ing thought is that the Lord can bring good 
out of what may seem to us evil and only 
evil. WwW. H. W. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 7. 


Congress reconvened last Wednesday and 
the expected and promised activity set in 
at once with one slight drawback, namely, 
the lack of a quorum in the lower house. 
This unusual phenomenon, by the way, has 
been observed pretty much all the time 
since. A not unusual phenomenon is it in 
the long, tedious, stifling sessions of the 
summer. But it really is unusual, perhaps 
unprecedented, to see so much of it in 
winter, and especially in the hurry and 
drive of the short session. There are now 
less than fifty working days before the 
fourth of March, with a great mass of work 
that absolutely must be done and another 
great mass that ought to be; and yet for a 
good part of four days this week the House 
has been without a quorum. 

It is hard to account for this except on 
the theory that congressmen have at last 
got entirely above their business. Absen- 
teeism has been steadily increasing for many 
years past. One would suppose that the 
great interest felt in silver, immigration, 
anti-option, etc., would tend to keep the 
majority in their seats. But the majority 
are interested in nothing so much as them- 
selves and their private fortunes, and ‘this 
explains their absence from their posts of 
duty. 

Those who were present at the sessions 
this week, however, pitched into business 
with a rush. There was some conflict for 
precedence, as expected, among the leading 
measures, but this was settled without any 
delay or trouble. Nothing has been per- 
fected yet, but there is a good chance for 
some interesting action ere long. As to sil- 
ver, Mr. Bland appears to be quite comfort- 
ablein his mind. He voted against the Sher- 
man bill, but it has worked in a manner 
quite to his taste and now he will fight its 
proposed-repeal, unless the repeal shall lead 
to absolute free coinage. A remarkable re- 
port gained currency the other day to the 
effect that Mr. Cleveland had announced his 
willingness that the Bland bill should be 
accepted as a compromise to secure the re- 
peal of the Sherman bill. This would bea 
strange case of ‘‘ political bedfellows,” in- 
deed, and the story seems hardly credible. 


And still there are many good, sound finan- 
ciers who think the original Bland bill far 
less injurious to the country than the Sher- 
man bill has proved to be. 

It is considered almost certain that action 
of some sort will be taken in regard to the 
silver question at this session. The existing 
financial conditions seem to demand it. 
Would that there were as much certainty 
about the immigration question. Senator 
Chandler has done great work in this sery- 
ice during the last year and has. shown a 
disposition to propitiate all rivals and ene- 
mies and to accept their suggestions and 
amendments with the idea of producing at 
least something in the shape of positive, 
forward legislation in regard to immigra- 
tion restriction during this Congress. Some 
little progress has actually been made with 
the new quarantine bill, the Senate having 
passed today one section thereof, which 
gives the President power to suspend immi- 
gration when in the circumstances such 
suspension seems to him proper and desira- 
ble for the health of the community. The 
anti-option bill comes up again by agree- 
ment next Tuesday and will probably be 
the main feature of the week in the Senate. 
The chances of its final enactment are 
thought to be diminishing daily. 

By far the greatest and most interesting 
political subject at present is the fight for 
the senatorship at Albany. All the politi- 
cians are watching the developments there 
with the utmost eagerness as they consider 
that the Murphy affair, however it may end, 
will have an important bearing on general 
politics during the next four years. It is, 
in fact, simply a desperate struggle for the 
mastery between Mr. Cleveland and Senator 
Hill, and the senator has much more at stake 
than the president-elect has and hence is 
working with his whole power to accomplish 
the election of Murphy. At the present 
writing it looks as if he would succeed, 
but such success would not be in reality a 
defeat for Mr. Cleveland, who will have the 
presidency any way and who will be apt to 
run things pretty much his own way, what- 
ever the two New York senators may say. 

Co GeREs 


a 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, describing, in 
the January International Journal of Ethics, 
The Ethics of Social Progress, says: ‘“‘ One of 
the mostinteresting developments in the eccle- 
siastical world is the growing belief that Chris- 
tianity ought to prove its pretensions by 
demonstrating its power to solve social prob- 
lems. It is curious that in all this discussion 
the most important single doctrine that Chris- 
tianity has to contribute to social.science has 
been forgotten or ignored, viz., the distinction 
between those who are free from the law and 
those under the law. The key to. the solution 
of the social problem will be found in a frank 
acceptance of the fact that one portion of 
every eommunity is inherently progressive, 
resourceful, creative, capable of self-magtery 
and self-direction, while another portion, ca- 
pable of none of these things, can be made 
useful, comfortable and essentially free only 
by being brought under bondage to society 
and kept under mastership and discipline until 
they have acquired power to help and govern 
themselves.”’ 

Bishop Coleman of Delaware believes that 
there are definite limits to Religious Discus- 
sion. What they are he defines in the Jan- 
uary North American Review. ‘It is such as 
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calls into question the fundamental principles 
of religion. Any discussion which involves 
disrespect to them transcends its proper 
bounds.’’ The fundamental principles which 
the bishop enumerates are belief in the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ and His deity, man’s 
salvation through His atonement, the observ- 
ance in some form of the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. Amelia E. Barr, 
in the same journal, closes a scathing article 
on Flirting Wives with these words: “It is 
generally thought that Mr. Congreve wrote 
his plays for a very dissolute age; in reality 
they seem to have been written for a deco- 
rous, rather straight-laced generation, if we 
compare our own.’ Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, describing the City Vigilance League 
of the metropolis, coins the following epi- 
grams: ‘“‘ No matter how many municipal offi- 
cials we have this is our city. The mayor is 
bound to look after the citizens, but the citi- 
zens are just as much bound to look out for 
the mayor. The judiciary must sit on the 
bench but the citizens must sit on the judi- 
ciary. There is no man so faithful that he 
does not need to .be watched in order to be 
kept faithful. ... Mere arithmetical propor- 
tions do not signify any more than in the 
instance of a crowd ve7'sus one hornet.’’ 

Rey. Dr. F. E. Clark, writing on Religious 
Lifein Australiain the Zrdependent, says : ‘‘ The 
Congregationalists are strong in spots. In all 
the leading cities they have leading churches, 
and some of the most eminent preachers and 
religious leaders in Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide are found in this denomination. 
But Ihave not felt that this denomination was 
taking hold of the masses of the people as are 
some others. As in my own country (I trust 
my brethren will pardon me) I have felt that 
some of the Congregational churches were suf- 
fering from eminent respectability and intel- 
lectual supremacy and lacked something of 
the evangelistic fervor.” 

To the Watchman the trial of Professor 
Briggs and the verdict rendered has ‘illus- 
trated afresh the difficulty of securing church 
unity on the basis of creed subscription. A 
coach and four has been driven through the 
Westminster Confession, so far as its intent is 
concerned, and absolutely nothing has been 
determined as to the agreement of Professor 
Briggs’s doctrines with those of the Scerip- 
tures.’’——The Presbylerian and the Herald and 
Presbyter regret the decision and are confident 
that the General Assembly will overrule thé 
New York Presbytery. Even the Observer is 
compelled to condemn the method of proced- 
ure which the polity made necessary, and 
hopes that “ trials of this kind may not be fre- 
quent in the chureh . . . When opinions be- 
come arrogant dogmatism the natural result 
is to narrow the boundaries of liberty; and 
when a hard and fast rule represses all liberty 
of thought it is difficult for some natures to 
avoid accepting the invitation to martyrdom.” 

Dr. J. M. Buckley has very definite ideas 
about what a sermon preached at a funeral 
should be. Inthe Christian Advocate he writes : 
“The so-called gift for funeral discourse, 
which usually means simply that a preacher 
can be relied upon to eulogize the deceased 
and flatter the family pride of the mourners, 
is no gift at all. The minister who does it 
contradicts the words of Jesus and the doc- 
trines which he himself preaches. He who, 
standing in the pulpit on the Sabbath, declares 
that those who live in sin cannot be saved 
and when brought face to face with mourners 
who bewail the death of a friend, and deplore 
still more the life he lived, speaks as though 
the deceased had certainly aseonded to glory, 
isa betrayer of the truth. Those who, toavoid 
this, are blunt and severe, or make any re- 
mark of the deceased which they would not 
dare to ake to him if he were living, are not 
of the spirit of the gospel.” 

The Christian Register says: ‘“‘The simple 


fact is that Unitarian churches never have 
possessed, do not now possess and are not 
likely to set up any representative institution 
competent to make an authoritative statement 
of their position. .. . The church in Tatoma 
proposes to cling to the Unitarian movement 
but to withdraw from Unitarianism. Well, 
there never was any Unitarianism to withdraw 
from. There has been, and is now, nothing 
but the Unitarian movement, with such rubs 
and frictions and diversities as movement 
implies.” 

The New Nation indulges in retrospection : 
“Look back four*years and the United States 
was a practically virgin field for any-form of 
the socialistic propaganda. Today, nation- 
alism, the name given to the most radical 
form of socialism, nothing less than Jesus 
Christ’s socialism, is a household word from 
one ocean to another. Four years ago ridi- 
culed as amiable enthusiasts, people actually 
fools enough to believe that God’s kingdom of 
fraternal equality ever could come on earth, 
the nationalists today see their hope become 
the religion of hundreds of thousands, their 
practical program adopted as the creed of a 
national party which, having polled a million 
votes at its first election, in no spirit of idle 
boastfulness claims the presidency in 1896.”’ 


ABROAD. 


The English papers are giving lengthy and 
laudatory reviews of the life of Catherine 
Booth, just published. But to the Methodist 
Times there comes the additional experience 
of reading it ‘‘ with shame and agony,” for 
“unintentionally and unconsciously it is an 
awful and crushing impeachment of the 
Methodism of fifty years ago. Every drop of 
blood in General Booth’s body and in Mrs. 
Booth’s body was Wesleyan Methodist blood. 
There never-were two more pronounced and 
intensely loyal Wesleyan Methodists. Why 
have they been found outside Methodism? 
Because the Methodism of the nineteenth 
century, with far less excuse, has imitated 
the disastrous and suicidal folly of the Church 
of England when in the eighteenth century 
she expelled Wesley. The parents of General 
and Mrs. Booth were Wesleyan Methodists. 
They themselves were both converted in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and were de- 
voted members of it. But they were driven 
out of Wesleyan Methodism.” After com- 
menting on the failure of the effort to bring 
about a union between the Church of England 
and the Army, the editor asks: ‘‘ Has Meth- 
odism sinned so grievously in this matter that 
it is too late to hope that such an ‘affiliation ’ 
may some day take place between the Salvation 
Army and the Methodist Church? Here there 
are none of the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
difficulties which make union between the 
Salvation Army and existing Anglicanism im- 
possible. We believe that in the mercy of 
God one more opportunity of undoing the 
miserable past will present itself on the day 
that all the Methodist churches unite.”’ 

The Christian World confesses that England 
is ‘‘rapidly becoming a nation of gamblers. 
. . . Now, as if the previously existing forms 
of the evil were not enough, we find popular 
journalism throwing its enormous force into 
the business of widening its range and of ag- 
gravating its intensity. The ‘missing word’ 
competition appears to have turned the heads 
of the English people of today as completely 
as did the South Sea bubble of a former cen- 
tury.’ It defines gambling as ‘‘an effort to 
obtain wealth apart from any work, skill, 
merit or qualification of the parties interested ; 
its transactions bring uo useful result of any 
kind to the community ; its gains are obtained 
at the price of another’s loss and its moral 
influence is to the last degree damaging to 
both the winner and the loser.” 

The representative of American Universal- 
ists in Japan reports, in the Christian Leader, 


that he meets with such questions as these 


from the bright Japanese youth: ‘ Do you be- 
lieve that all the people who are not Christians 
must suffer forever in Paradise? (Note the 
odd use of the word Paradise.) Do yagu be- 
lieve that only Christianity has useful truth? 
Do you believe that every word in the Bible 
was spoken by a voice from heaven? Do you 
believe that religion is more useful than sci- 
ence? Do you believe that Christ was the 
Almighty God? Do you believe that all the 
Japanese people are heathen if they do not 
become Christians?” 


THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


BY HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


We again see, as we saw four years ago 
and eight years ago, a change of political 
parties in Washington, and now in 1893, as 


-previously in 1889 and 1885, a clamorous 


demand on the part of the adherents of the 
party which has just triumphed at the polls 
that the 150,000 offices of the Government be 
given to them. It would be amusing if it 
were not very sad to see the frankness with 
which so many politicians assume that the 
only reason for the existence of a party is 
aftorded by the offices. A very large num- 
ber of the men who most loudly proclaim 
their allegiance ‘‘to the party’? are not 
really party men at aJlin any proper sense 
of the term. They do not care an iota for 
their party’s past, for what it has represented 
or professed to represent. They do not 
care in the least for its principles or charac- 
ter. They are indifferent to its attitude 
toward any of the public questions of the 
day, whether the tariff, the currency, immi- 
gration or what not; all they have their 
eyes fixed on is the plunder to be obtained 
by the distribution of the offices. : 

These men form a Selfish horde of politi- 
cal mercenaries, who are just as detrimental 
to our public life today as the foreign con- 
dottieri were to Italy of the middle ages, 
and yet in a spirit of supine indifference to 
the national welfare many hundreds of 
thousands of good citizens look at the antics 
of these plunderers with contemptuous or : 
amused acquiescence, and see them strug- 
gling with swinish eagerness for a chance 
at the public trough without feeling any of 
that active impulse to thwart and overcome 
them and drive them from public life which 
ought to be aroused by the sight in the 
breast of every patriotic American. | 

The enormous bulk of the Federal offices 
are really not political in their nature at 
all. Ninety-nine out of a hundred public 
servants (probably a much greater propor- 
tion) are employed in positions such as that of 
postmaster, letter carrier, night watchman 
at a custom-house, clerk in a department at 
Washington, gauger in the internal revenue 
service, and the like. The duties of these 
men are purely ministerial; they should 
have nothing to do with politics, <A letter 
carrier’s business is to deliver and collect 
his mail expeditiously and without errors. 
His views upon the tariff or the silver ques- 
tion have no interest for the citizens whom 
he serves, have not even the remotest con- 
nection with his duties, and should not be 
considered in any way. It is an act of sim- 
ple folly to turn out such a man when he is 
serving the public well, merely because the 
candidate for whom he did not vote at the 
last presidential election happens to have 
been the choice of the majority of the 
people. ane 
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Moreover, great though the evil is that 
the spoils system works to the public serv- 
ice, this is but a minor affair. The chief 
curse comes in its effects upon our public 

life. At present all portions of the service 
' whichare not protected by the civil service 

law (and of the 170,000 positions under the 
Federal Government only somewhere near 
40,000 are thus protected) form a huge 
bribery chest out of which to pay for the 
debauching of our politics. No one cause 
has been so potent in tending to degrade 
American political life as the spoils system. 
It puts a premium upon partisan activity 
with a view to a reward out of the public 
treasury and powerfully discourages good 
men from taking part in contests where 
they find themselves opposed by bands of 
drilled henchmen, kept together by what 
has been aptly styled the cohesive power of 
publie plunder. 

The plea sometimes advanced by honest 
but thick-headed beings that more efficient 
service can be secured if the subordinates 
and the heads of departments are of the 
same political faith is simply nonsense. 
When General Corse was postmaster of Bos- 
ton at the same time that President Harri- 
son was in power not an accusation was 
made that the service was suffering, and no 
man in his senses would assert that the busi- 
ness interests of Boston would suffer in the 
least, or would be anything but benefited, if 
the present postmaster, Mr. Hart, were re- 
tained under President Cleveland. 

The truth of these statements is self-evi- 
dent, but if any proof is needed it is sup- 
plied by what has occurred under the pres- 
ent administration in Charleston, S. C., 
where, from various causes, the Democratic 
postmaster appointed by President Cleve- 
land has kept office all through the admin- 
istration of President Harrison. ‘There has 
not been even a hint of friction in the exe- 
cution of the postal laws and the rendering 
of satisfactory service to the public because 
of -the difference in politics between himself 
and his chiefs. The continuance in power 
of this Democratic postmaster in South Car- 
olina during the term of a Republican Pres- 
ident, with entire satisfaction to the busi- 
ness community and to all the private citi- 
zens affected by the conduct of the office, is 
sufficient proof in itself that absolutely no 
public interest can be subserved by chang- 

ing the incumbent of any ministerial oflice. 
Every such change of a postmaster, a col- 
lector of a port or of any other public sery- 
ant, outside of the few who are properly in 
political positions, simply means that some 
group of politicians is to be benefited with- 
out regard to the interests of the public 
service and to the serious detriment of 
healthy public life in the community itself. 

All that portion of the public service 
which comes under the civil service law has 
been withdrawn from this degrading scram- 
ble for spoils. Into this branch of the pub- 
lic service any self-respecting man can hon- 
orably seek and obtain entrance without 
regard to his politics or his religion, solely 
upon condition of his rendering faithful and 
efficient service to the whole public in what- 
ever position he seeks. -The classified serv- 
ice now includes the great bulk of the de- 
partmental employés at Washington, all 
the larger post offices and custom-houses 
throughout the country, the railway mail 
service and the educational branch of the 


Indian service. In some of the local offices 
where the commission has little chance to 
exercise immediate personal supervision the 
law has been imperfectly observed, but in 
most of them this is not true. 

Taken as a whole, it may be said that the 
employés in the classified branch of the 
service are now appointed solely upon the 
record they make in open; honorable com- 
petition with other aspirants for the office 
and are retained as long as they discharge 
their duties in a satisfactory manner. For 
every position examinations of a. strictly 
practical character, relevant to the duties 
to be performed, are held and the applicants 
are appointed according to the records they 
make in these examinations. This means 
that in the classified branch the clerks de- 
vote their whole energies to the service of 
the public instead of, as in the unclassified 
branch, partly to the service of the public 
and partly to the service of some local boss 
or political organization; and it means, 
moreover, that the salaries of the positions 
covered by the classified service can no 
longer be used as a means of debauching 
public life, as is true of all those positions 
which are distributed in accordance with 
that corrupt and degrading maxim, ‘‘ To the 
victor belongs the spoils.”’ 

All good citizens who earnestly wish to 
see the government of their country bettered 
should strive for the day when the whole 
non-political service of the Government shall 
be taken out of politics. They should de- 
mand of every administration that the 
classified service be extended as rapidly as 
possible, and that the civil service law be 
executed with the utmost rigor and impar- 
tiality; and they should, moreover, criticise 
freely every abuse of official patronage to 
influence elections and conventions and all 
changes of any kind made for purely parti- 
san reasons in non-political positions, even 
when these are not covered by the civil 
service law. Finally, they should not only 
uphold the hands of those senators, repre- 
sentatives and others in public life who are 
striving to do away with the spoils system, 
but should take active means to retire from 
public life all men who work for the degra- 
dation of the country by supporting the old 
spoils methods. 


° 


INJUSTICES. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


In an institution of vowed sisters in an- 
other land I remember seeing a legend 
above a door which, when translated, would 
read, ‘‘ When one deserves hell one should 
not complain of anything.’’ The door was 
one less secluded than others else I could 
not have seen it. It was one through which, 
doubtless, the inmates often passed and the 
sentence must have been intended to make 
them the more contented with the priva- 
tions and austerities of their lot in life. If 
it were framed to suppress murmurings and 
needless hardships and upon the demands 
for what are called works of supererogation 
still it had in it a real Christian element. 
The lives which are what they are by the 
mercy of God cannot claim exemption from 
hardship on any ground of good desert. 

A studied remark which I heard from a 
theologian, years ago, that it would be just 
in God now to cast Paul down out. of heaven 
into hell because of his. past sins I had to 


reject. To cast Paul away when he was a 
grievous sinner would be one thing, to cast 
aul away when he is penitent and holy is 
another thing. The latter would not be 
just to Paul in his regenerated life, nor just 
to Him who purchased Paul by His own 
blood nor just to God’s own nature. But 
Paul in his earthly labors could not com- 
plain of any hardships which the God who 
had forgiven him saw fit to impose upon 
him. He might reasonably have complained 
of men’s injustice toward him and of unde- 
served ill treatment, for his persecutors had 
no grievances against him. But he was 
living under the mercy of God who had gra- 
ciously overlooked his offenses. Nor was 
his service, at its possible best, acceptable 
exc2pt in its grateful love through Jesus 
Christ. He could justly complain of what 
was human wrong done him; he could not 
justly complain of the burdens which God 
left him to carry, not even if those burdens 
sometimes consisted of the wrongs done to 
him. 

Injustices are hard to bear. I well re- 
member how in my boyhood I smarted under 
any unjust judgment or expression on the 
part of a teacher. I think that children 
often sufter from a sense of unjust treat- 
ment. They are misunderstood. They are 
blamed when they do not deserve it. It 
rankles in the child’s mind. Often he 
has not skill enough to explain. It is a 
great gift in a teacher to have such power 
of insight as will perceive a child’s motives. 
In fact, one without this gift cannot be a 
teacher of the higher quality. The sense 
of helplessness on the part of one unjustly 
treated adds immeasurably to the evil effect. 
Is not this sense of helplessness one of the 
most formidable elements in the poverty 
which whole classes feel is unjustly im- 
posed by existing laws of social order? Re- 
sentment agaiust injustice is natural and 
right. Helplessness under injustice badly 
aggravates the hurt. 

But I am not considering questions of so- 
cial order. If I did I should certainly not 
treat of them by smothering injustice under 
the doctrine of God’s providences. On the 
contrary, I should say that God’s righteous- 
ness itself demands discontent with every 
system of wrong and injustice. But my 
thoughts relate to personal discipline in the 
ordinary course of one’s life. One may ex- 
pect that he shall not always be treated with 
fairness. His motives may be misrepre- 
sented. His work may be depreciated. 
Even his rights may be denied. What shall 
he do? I remember a case which was re- 
viewed by a council in which a member of a 
New England church was excommunicated 
because he would not abandon a right of 
way across a relative’s land to a wood lot, 
which had been enjoyed by his father from 
time immemorial and to abandon which 
would necessitate a long detour. By ad- 
vice of his lawyer he persisted in using his 
undoubted right of way and the church ex- 
communicated him on the Scriptural ground 
that he would not ‘‘ hear the church,’”’ which 
church was under the influence of his rela- 
tive. Ought he to have abandoned his right? 
No; no Christian rule would require it. 

But there will be many instances in which 
an injustice takes no such concrete form. 
One must not expect to be free from whati 
may seem to him a lack of appreciation or 
of rightful understanding. He must do his 
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work with this before him. This will often 
come from the natural inability of some 
person to imagine himself in another’s place. 
This imagining is difficult, even if faith- 
fully attempted, andit is seldom thoroughly 
attempted. Only persons in sympathetic 
relations with others can get just impres- 
sions and have rightful appreciations. Inti- 
mate sympathetic relations are rare. Nor 
are circumstances always understood. I 
cannot but admire the calm patience with 
which men in some positions of trust go 
quietly and silently on with their work 
under more or less complaint, even if I may 
doubt the wisdom of their course in some 
particulars. To endure is a heroic element. 
To stand under fire without returning a 
shot, when such standing is in the line of 
duty, is the hight of heroism. 

Have you never admired the patience of a 
parent with a complaining child who is at 
the age when restraint is irksome? The 
child is petulant and says unkind things 
and the parent is grieved. But the parent 
says, ‘‘ My child will know better by and by; 
he is unjust now and complains of me with- 
out reason and says sharp things, but he 
will learn better as he gets older,’”’ and the 
child does learn better, and if he remembers 
what he has said he is ashamed of it. Wis- 
dom has borne with the unjust words of an 
irritated child. JI wonder if God bears with 
our petulancies in a like spirit. Yes, I 
think He does. He knoweth our frame. 

But I am thinking’ of the spirit with 
which one may bear what he feels to be un- 
just criticism of work or failure to secure 
complete appreciation, as suggested to me 
by observation in the case of more than one 
person. I want to distinguish between the 
appreciation expressed by men, which may 
often be faulty, and the real effect of work 
in- the hearts and lives of those under its 
influence. Many a work has been wrought 
unseen of men, and wrought with inade- 
quate appreciation, when such work has 
had in it great and indefinitely expanding 
results. Some great ‘‘revival’? has not 
always had in it such mighty effect upon 
the world as the silent conversion of some 
single person, and the man who led the 
former has not made such impress upon the 
world as the man who influenced the latter. 
Nor is men’s judgment to be compared with 
God’s estimate. One who is faithful and 
conscientious in his service can endure the 
unjust criticism of that service which often 
attends Christian work. Time will bring 
all things right. Perhaps it is fair to say 
frankly that pastors of churches are not in- 
frequently led to feel that their service has 
not been justly appreciated, that little mis- 
takes have been magnified, that unfair op- 
position by Christians has impaired their 
work and that want of success hag been 
attributed to them when it was simply the 
fault of others. Their hearts are saddened 
by a sense of injustice. Often they are 
right in their feeling. It is hard to bear. 
But what then? It would be asad thing if 
one so dwelt upon the injustice experienced 
as to become morbid. He can think with 
humility of the inadequacy of his own best 
service. He can also remember that his 
Master when upon the earth was oppressed 
and afflicted. He can distinguish between 
the injustice received at the hands of men 
and the burden which the Lord has laid 
upon him, of which as a child of God he 


has no right to complain and which he can 

forgive as his Master forgave, and in bearing 

which he can patiently wait, in the meek- 

ness of love, until the Master shall set all 

things right in the world which is to come. 
—— 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES,* 


II. PURITANISM AND CONGREGATIONALISM. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 


The outcome of the tyranny with which 
the Puritans were treated was what might 
have been expected. ‘‘The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church.’’ Such 
oppression always confirms many of its ob- 
jects in their beliefs and provokes them to 
a more or less open resistance. Partly for 
this general reason, and partly because simi- 
lar religious persecutions on the Continent, 
as well as the demands of English trade, 
had led many Protestant French, Germans 
and Dutch to settle in England, especially 
in the eastern counties, Puritan opinions 
spread steadily in certain portions of the 
kingdom during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. Thus there came to be 
three distinct religious parties: the Angli- 
can, or Established Church, composed of 
the conforming Protestants, which was 
more Romish than Protestant in practice, 
although no longer acknowledging the Pope 
as its head; the actual Roman Catholics, 
ever active and permitted a well understood, 
although legally prohibited, existence; and 
the Puritans, or non-conforming Protes- 
tants, who also were called Separatists. 

The first regular Puritan congregations 
on record seem to have metin and around 
London about 1553. One numbering two 
hundred then was formed in that city, meet- 
ing wherever it could avoid discovery. But 
about 1557 it was detected in Islington, and 
Mr. Rough, its minister, and Mr. Simpson, 
its deacon; were burned atthestake. About 
1566 it reassembled in London and adopted 
the German service-book. .This was the 
formal separation from the Church of Eng- 
land and the beginning of organized Pres- 
byterianism in that country. Subsequently 
congregations. gradually were formed in 
Suffolk, Essex, Warwickshire, Northamp- 
tonshire and elsewhere. The writings of 
Calvin began to be introduced into the 
country and to be studied by many of the 
more seriously minded ministers, and Puri- 
tanism soon grew apace, although never free, 
except temporarily in certain localities, 
from the active hostility of the authori- 
ties, both ecclesiastical and civil. The per- 
secution, which already has been described, 
was maintained constantly and energetically. 

At this point the more important points 
of difference between the Established Church 
and the Puritans should bementioned. The 
former held that the papal church is a true 
church of God. The latter disputed this. 
The former insisted upon the spiritual, as 
well as the legal, supremacy of the crown 
and its magistrates. The latter admitted 
the legal but denied the spiritual suprem- 
acy. The former claimed that forms of 
church government which had grown up 
during the centuries subsequent to the age 
of the apostles were equally genuine and 
authoritative with those instituted by the 
apostles themselves. The latter insisted 
upon the primitive, apostolic forms, as they 
understood them, as the only true ones. 
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The former required the observance of rites 
and ceremonies which Christ never pre- 
scribed. The latter denied the obligation 
to heed them. The Puritans also objected 
to bishops, unless bishops should be re- 
garded merely as presidents of boards of 
presbyters, unauthorized to rule except 
with the concurrence of the presbyters. 
They were opposed to set and formal prayers 
unless some liberty of extemporaneous pe- 
tition also were allowed. Moreover, al- 
though not objecting to a clerical dress in 
itself, they repudiated all costumes similar 
to those worn by Roman Catholic priests. 
On these, as well as on some other matters, 
the differences between them and the Es- 
tablisbed Church were radical and were 
founded upon principle. 

The beginnings of Congregationalism oc- 
curred during the second half of the six- 
teenth century. The Puritanism which has 
just been described was essentially Presliy- 
terianism, an aristocratic system, not then 
fully developed in its grades of presbyterics, 
synods and assemblies, yet containing them 
all in essence and in prospect. Another out- 
come of the Puritan movement was: to be a 
more democratic religious body. The early 
Congregationalists, of whom Robert Browne 
for a time was the pioneer, were loyal Puri- 
tans. They dissented earnestly from the 
Established Church. They agreed with the 
Presbyterian Puritans upon everyone of the 
points of difference which have been men- 
tioned. But they went beyond the Presby- 
terians themselves. They insisted upon the 
independence of each local church, and upon 
the God-given right and duty of each church 
to govern itself democratically, while main- 
taining a common and equal fellowship with 
others. These positions they based upon 
the teachings of the Scripture and the ex- 
ample of the apostolic churches. 

Robert Browne first advocated these prin- 
ciples about 1580. Little is known as to 
the degree of their acceptance for a time. 
Doubtless they made headway slowly and 
only here and there. The first Congrega- 
tional church probably was that to which 
Robert Browne ministered in Norwich, about 
1580, but the first which established itself 
permanently appears to have been that 
formed in London in 1592, although the 
same thing had been attempted there as 
early as 1587. By degrees other Congreva- 
tional churches sprang up. One historian 
says that the Brownists, which is the name 
by which Congregationalists were known 
for a while, ‘‘ increased and made a consider- 
able figure toward the latter end”’ of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. In 1602 there was a Con- 
gregational church in Gainsborough-upon- 
Trent, in Lincolnshire, the fortunes of 
which will be alluded to again. 

Mere Separatism, or Nonconformity, let 
it be remembered, was not Puritanism. 
Roman Catholics were Nonconformists as 
truly as any others. Nor did Puritanism 


long remain identical with Presbyterianism, ; 


although for some time they were one and 
the same thing. Out of Presbyterian Puri- 
tanism grew the simpler and, as we believe, 


purer and more apostolic Congregational-_ 


ism. Doubtless there were then, as there 
are now, true Christians in every branch of 
Christ’s earthly church, even the most cor- 
rupt. But the history of those who at this 
time revived the original Congregationalism 
will be found, as we continue to study it, to 
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be a record of intelligent, patient, energetic 
loyalty to Christ which never has been syr- 
passed, and which ever since has been of 
wonderful and honorable service to mankind. 


ee 


HINTS TO SCROOBY CLUBS. 


BY REY. G. R. MERRILL, D.D., MINNEAPOLIS. 


If, as has been suggested, there are seven 
sessions of the Scrooby Club this season the 
following is a good division of the matter in 
Dr. Dexter’s Handbook and one which will 
be used for several clubs: 


First session, chapter 1, pp. 1-13. 
Second session, pp. 14-41. 

Third session, pp. 42-67. 

Fourth session, pp. 68-88. 

Fifth session, pp. 89-126. 

Sixth session, pp. 183-194 and 144-176. 
Seventh session, pp. 18€-143 and 127-135. 


This is on the supposition that the meetings 
are held monthly. If held at shorter inter- 
vals it would be well to make the readings 
proportionately shorter. 

For reference and for answers to the 
special questions to be looked up in connec- 
tion with each session any of the follow- 
ing are helpful: Huntington’s Outlines of 
Congregationalism, Dexter’s Lectures on 
Congregationalism as Seen in Its Litera- 
ture, Punchard’s History of Congregational- 
ism, Bacon’s Genesis of the New England 
Churches, Jacob’s Ecclesiastical Polity of 
the New Testament, Hatch’s Organization 
of the Early Christian Churches, Palfrey’s 
New England and Green’s English People. 
The suggested topics for the principal paper 
or discussion are: John Robinson and His 
Works, the Plymouth Colony, Early Educa- 
tional Movements, Missionary Work Among 
the Indians, The Baptists and Quakers in 
New England, Thomas Hooker and the 
First Church in Hartford (two evenings). 

Two cautions seem necessary. First, to 
make the ‘‘ quiz’’ questions on Dexter so 
many and so simple that there shall be no 
difficulty in their answer. Second, not to 
have the principal paper too learned and 
exhaustive. Its aim should be to lead to 
conversation and discussion that will in; 
terest the largest number. 

Some questions have been raised as to how 
the portion of Dexter that has to do with 
forms, ete., can be profitably used. The 
answer is that this should be the most in- 
teresting, and valuable part of the whole 
winter’s work. Our older churches are 
constantly sending their members into new 
“communities where they may have a share 
in planting and directing new church or- 
ganizations. One of the things of most 
worth in these churches, after the grace of 
God in the hearts of the people, is some 
man who knows the orderly way of doing 
the ecclesiastical business that is to be done. 
The Scrooby Club movement will greatly 
justify itself if it furnishes some men and 

women of such equipment. The sessions 
occupied with these forms will be most in- 
- teresting if the things for which the forms 
are intended are done and practiced till the 
members of the club know how to do them. 
For instance, there is quite a percentage of 
our ministers who do not know the proper 
form for the minutes of a council or the 
steps for the organization of a church, but 
“if these things are done in the club, with 
free use of the blackboard and careful ex- 
planation, there will be laymen who will 
know. It may be said that these things are 
not of first importance, and it is granted; 
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but inability to do them properly often in- 
terferes with the things that are of first 
importance. 

Longfellow and Whittier will supply much 
material for readings and recitations that 
will make the meetings more interesting. 
If one is fortunate enough to have a lantern 
and can obtain views some brief illustrated 
talks on Pilgrim places would be enjoyed. 


SEVENTH CAMBRIDGE NO LICENSE 
VICTORY, WITH REMARKS. 


BY REV. D. N. BEACH. 


Cambridge for the seventh successive 
year voted, Dec. 13, against licensing the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The license 
people cast about 400 more votes than the 
no license people ever had cast and the lat- 
ter beat their own record by about 1,200 
votes, winniug by a majority of 848, the 
largest ever registered. It was an intense 
struggle, in which the saloon, on the strength 
of very heavy registration in the presidential 
year, confidently expected to win. This, in 
a city of nearly 80,000 people with a regis- 
tration of some 14,000 and constituting 
Cambridge the banner city of the world for 
suppressing the saloon through an extended 
period by its own volition, makes a note- 
worthy event. The ringing -of bells when 
the result was known and the crowded and 
ardent jubilee meeting, extemporized the 
same evening to signalize the occasion, had 
in them a meaning much more than passing. 

This is the way the victory was achieved: 
In October the Citizens’ No License Com- 
mittee met, heard reports from the several 
wards and blocked out its work. The re- 
ports emphasized the enormous registra- 
tion as a source of peril, noted certain lax 
enforcements of law which would work 
against the cause and had outlined to it 
certain difficulties temporarily affecting the 
situation. It voted to canvass the entire 
registration, to plan out a good initial meet- 
ing and appointed subcommittees for de- 
tailed work. The initial meeting, Nov. 2, 
was earnest and enthusiastic. The old com- 
mittee was reappointed. Cautionary signals 
were hung out indicating points of danger 
in the campaign and a good start was 
made. s 

This committee proceeded to work from 
Nov. 2 till Dec. 18 with an assiduity per- 
haps never excelled in the six years pre- 
ceding. Some $2,000 was raised. for the 
campaign, headquarters were opened, ex- 
perienced paid canvassers examined the 
whole voting list, the results were compiled 
by a force of clerks, so that it was known 
where nearly 6,000 no votes could be de- 
pended on, the no people were notified by 
circular when and where to vote in each 
precinct and urged todo theirduty. In one 
or two wards special appeals were sent out 
where there was need and on election day a 
check list was at nearly every precinct with 
a mark against every known no voter and 
workers on hand to check off the voters as 
they came, to make lists of the no men not 
reporting by one o’clock and to start out men 
to bring them in. Never was this precinct 
work done so exhaustively. The committee 
also organized several important public 
meetings. 

The most effective single act of the com- 
mittee was perhaps its issue of its annual 
no license paper, Frozen Truth. «This large 


sheet, finely printed on excellent paper and 
without advertisements, was sent to every 
voter in the city. Its name tells its story— 
the hard, condensed, unemotional facts. It 
showed a gainin population in the no-license 
years over the same period under license of 
4.4 per cent. as against 2.6; an increase of 
above $6,000,000 in valuation over the rate 
under license; an average gain in savings 
banks deposits of $416,000 per year as 
against $259,000—‘‘in other words, over 
$600,000 more was put into the banks in 
1892 than in 1887 in more than 11,000 more 
deposits’’; a heavy falling off was also 
shown in arrests and about ninety per cent. 
less tramps. ‘‘These figures,’’ concluded 
this effective article, headed Looking Back- 
ward—Cambridge Now and as It Used to 
Be—‘‘ show that no license promotes quiet 
in our streets and is bad for the tramp 
industry.’’ Seventy-one employers of labor, 
thirty-three doctors and sixty-five clergy- 
men came out over their own names in 
advocacy of no license. A map was printed 
showing the saloons of six years ago in the 
part of the city most infested with them 
but now free fromthem. The paper teemed 
with condensed, pithy matter, racily put 
and brought in attractive form to every 
voter. 

Along with this citizens’ work went a 
vast amount of church work. Prayer meet- 
ings were given to the subject in various 
churches, special services or neighborhood 
union services were held from time to time, 
some churches made it a special feature of 
their work for about a month, and, in par- 
ticular, the clergy organized—Protestant 
and Catholic—holding a rousing meeting of 
their own number to open the campaign 
and recommended that all their brethren 
preach on the subject Dec. 11 and that 
numerous union services and mass meetings 
be held. Strong working committees were 
appointed from their number to carry out 
their more important recommendations as 
indicated in the next paraéraph: 

(1) The address to citizens, draughted by 
Father Scully, was as pointed a bit of 
Anglo-Saxon as has been printed in many 
a day and received the sixty-five signatures 
alluded toabove. (2) The Union Hall meet- 
ing, Dec. 5, was probably the most success- 


ful meeting of the kind ever convened in 


the city. This and an adjoining hall were 
both packed and hundreds were turned 
away. The larger meeting continued from 
7.30 till 10.40 p.m. It is estimated that 
3,500 people tried to attend this great meet- 
ing. Among the speakers were Dr. An- 
drew P. Peabody and Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body of Harvard University, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Father Scully, Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, and Mr. Jefferson of Chelsea, who, 
after closely studying the Cambridge cam- 
paigns, introduced their methods into his 
own city and has now seen it carried three 
successive years forno license. (3) Finally, 
thirty-four churches held eight union and 
seven special services Sunday night, Dee. 11, 
with large audiences and a great moral 
quickening. 

Thus by prayer, hard work and sagacious 
use of means, keeping only one issue before 
the people and holding aloof altogether 
from personal politics, this great movement, 
confronted with perils which had hardly 
before been equaled, pulled through with a 
victory unprecedented, while the W.C. T. U., 
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which also had its workers at the polls, held 
a continuous prayer meeting from 9 A. M. to 
5 p.m. and almost at once dissolved itself 
thereafter into the jubilee meeting. And 
the workers and praying men and women 
knew full well that it was not Cambridge 
alone it was doing for, but that, year by 
year, the example of Cambridge is leading 
other cities to cast off the tyranny and 
curse of the rum power and is proving that 
large communities as well as small ones can 
be free. 

I have now described the campaign, but 
these points should be noted: (1) For each 
year of no license a campaign much like 
this has been conducted. Each year there 
is some special urgency. It was particu- 
larly so this year for the reasons indicated, 
and the victory was correspondingly conspic- 
uous. But yearly Cambridge passes through 
a nearly similarexperience. (2) No descrip- 
tion, however elaborate, can convey to the 
reader the aroused moral earnestness, the 
eager interest on all sides, the vast amount 
of voluntary personal work and the zeal to 
be of any possible service to the common 
cause. Itis like an uprising of the people 
of Holland when the dikes that shut out the 
German Ocean are in peril. The movement 
has something essentially spiritual in it, and 
is very like a religious revival in its power 
to get hold of people, though happily much 
more comprehensive of all classes and sorts 
of men than a revival. (3) There is noth- 
ing fanatical or spasmodic in all this, but 
there is a steady, long pull, a consciousness 
of perpetual emergency and of glad devo- 
tion to meet it. It is rational and sensible 
as well as enthusiastic and widespread. 

Premising thus much, let me say that the 
law is not perfectly enforced, but that it is 
enforced to a very large extent. The last 
two classes which have graduated at Har- 
vard have not seen a liquor saloon in their 
large university city. Some laxness of law 
enforcement which has latterly crept in is 
almost certain to disappear now. These 
certain results, spéaking briefly and summa- 
rily, of no license in Cambridge may be enu- 
merated: (1) Considerable decrease of ar- 
rests and very much better public order. 
(2) A greatly improved condition of the 
poorer classes and much greater thrift. (38) 
Far better work on an average in all our 
industries by reason of much less drink- 
ing by workmen. (4) Much more rapid 
growth of the city, more desirable inhabi- 
tants coming in, buildigg going on more 
rapidly. (5) Phenomenal increase in say- 
ings banks deposits, particularly from small 
depositors, and phenomenal increase in the 
number of them. (6) Increase in the city’s 
valuation, in six years, over the old rate of 
increase, enough by this time to yield the 
city in taxes more thanit would receive from 
all the liquor licenses it could grant at $1,000 
each. (7) A striking growth of public spirit, 
of pride in the city and its prospects and 
of unity of purpose amongst its people, 
irrespective of class, creed or politics. 

The saloon has gone out of the. city gov- 
ernment. It is not in the council, in the 
aldermen, on the police, in the departments 
or trying to attain the mayor’s chair. Our 
city politics, already non-partisan when the 
system was entered upon, have not only been 
steadily improving but taking on a simple, 
natural dignity like that of an ideal state. 
The students of politics at Harvard have 
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only to adjourn to our beautiful new City 
Hall for an object lesson in government. 

The experience of Cambridge ought to be 
mightily instructive to the intelligent and 
public-spirited citizens of Boston. “The 
Dorchester, Roxbury and Brighton districts 
have as good right to be freed from the sa- 
loon as Cambridge, and legislation should 
be secured giving these districts local op- 
tion and with it the saloon should be driven 
into old Boston. Legal quibbles and tech- 
nical objections would be urged but there 
should be such an uprising of public spirit 
to demand it, both in those districts and 
throughout the State, as to render it im- 
possible for the Legislature to refuse so 
just an enactment. The liquor interest 
ought not to own the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts on so vital a matter as granting 
Dorchester, Roxbury and Brighton exemp- 
tion from thesaloon. The traffic being then 
driven into old Boston, a mighty cordon of 
no license cities, towns and municipal dis- 
tricts surrounding it and the great public 
nuisance of its being a liquor shop for the 
region all about it constituting a terrific 
object lesson of the evils of the traffic, some 
righteous and reasonable method of solving 
the then problem ought to appear, not ex- 
treme at first, perhaps the Norwegian sys- 
tem for a while, and at length, by slow and 
sure degrees, the gradual and natural ex- 
tinction of the evil. 


THE ARMOUR MANUAL.TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


BY REV. JAMES M. OAMPBELL, MORGAN, ILL, 


In the completion of the Armour Insti- 
tute, or Manual Training School, a notable 
and unique addition has been made to the 
philanthropic institutions of Chicago. It is 
not a charity, in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term, but is a timely and beautiful gift 
of opportunity to the self-respecting young 
people of the city, providing them the means 
of securing the practical training necessary 
to fit them for useful and independent lives. 
Owing to the barriers which the arbitrary 
rules of labor unions have put in the way of 
young people learning trades, manual train- 
ing in public and private schools has become 
a necessity. In the Armour Institute every- 
thing that a careful study of the needs of 
the community could suggest has been de- 
vised to obtain a perfect adjustment of 
means to ends. The undertaking is no chi- 
merical scheme born in the brain of a dying 
man during a penitential spasm of benevo- 
lence, but is a work wisely planned by a 
shrewd, sagacious, business man, who has 
given to it not money only but also the full 
benefit of his strongest thought and ripest 
experience. In the maturing of. plans the 
services of the best experts have been em- 
ployed, practical men all over the world 
have been consulted and every detail has 
been wrought out after long and loving 
brooding. 

In many respects the Armour Institute re- 
sembles the Drexel Institute in Philadel- 
phia and the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
but it isnot patterned afterthem. The plan 
of its work, which is very comprehensive, 
will embrace many features peculiarly its 
own. The building itseli—Romanesque in 
style—has an imposing appearance. The 
basement and first story are built of brown 
sandstone, the upper portion of red pressed 


brick and terracotta. The whole is crowned 
by a slate roof which rises to a hight of 126 
feet. The entire cost of the building aud 
equipments will be about $400,000. 

The basement will be fitted up with forges 
and other appliances for working in metal; 
the main floor will contain reception rooms, 
library and machinery shop; the second 
floor will be divided into two suites of 
rooms, one for woodwork of various kinds, 
the other for mechanical and chemical labo- 


ratories; on the third floor a variety of hand- - 


icrafts will be taught together with mechan- 
ical drawing in all its forms; the fourth 
floor will be given up to the girls and will 
be devoted to the teaching of such manual 
employments as cooking, dressmaking and 
millinery; on the fifth floor the south pavil- 
ion will be used as a gymnasium, that on the 
north as a drill room. South of the main 
building is a one-story wing, absolutely fire 
proof, containing engine rooms. As one 


branch of instruction will include the prac- 


tical operation of steam engines, pumps and 
electrical appliances, all the machinery will 
be so arranged as to be open to inspection. 

For each course of instruction a nominal 
fee will be charged. Evening classes will 
be organized for those who have to work 
during the day. The location of the insti- 
tute between the up-town and down-town 
districts, in the midst of a large community 


of better class working people, is a singu-, 


larly favorable one. That it will prove an 


_ inestimable boon to thousands of young men 


and women in the way of preparing them for 
lives of usefulness cannot be doubted. 

~ About a year ago Mr. Armour deeded to 
the trustees of the mission property to the 
value of a million and a half of dollars, to 
serve as a source of revenue for the mission 
and the projected training school. The in- 
come of this property, known as the Armour 
Flats, is $75,000 a year. Of this sum only 
$25,000 has been necessary for the support 
of the mission, and now the manual train- 
ing school receives the splendid endowment 
of the remaining $50,000 to meet its yearly 
running expenses. The control of the en- 
tire property, valued at over two million 
dollars, has passed entirely out of the hands 
of the founder, although he gives to every 
part of the work of the mission the benefit 
of his personal interest and influence. 

Mr. Armour is evidently one of those men 
of wealth, of whom there are not a few, in 
whom there is a deepening sense of steward- 
ship. When his brother Joseph died, about 
twelve years ago, bequeathing $100,000 to 
found and maintain a mission of a distinct- 
ively religious character, he accepted the 
duties of executor of the will without much 
appreciation of the value of the work to be 
done. But once having tasted the blessed- 
ness of ministering to others, onee having 
seen how a man’s wealth may make his life 
flow through the desert places of the world 


as a fertilizing stream, he was led to give on - 


his own account in an ever enlarging meas- 
ure. Men like Philip D. Armour are our 
social saviours. While living their name 
is honored, when dead their memory is 
blessed. 

If ethics are regarded as the earthy science 
of life then religion is the moral astronomy 
of it. While bent on the tasks of the former 
we need the outlook and uplift of the latter. 
—Newman Smyth. : 
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The Home. 
INTUITIONS. 


The poet knows if his song be true, 

For it comes with a whirl and a fire 
As his fingers, wandering in the dark 
Over Life’s harp strings, strike a spark 

Out of the golden wire. 

The artist knows if his art be true, 

For it seizes and wields his hand, 
While smites his anointed heart and eye 
The Vision Beautiful passing by ; 

. Few see, none understand. 


\ 
The master knows if his theme be drawn 
From the eternal score, 
For his Eden, held by a flaming sword, 
Opes, and he hears the liquid word 
That haunts him evermore. 


The lover knows if his love be true, 

For he reads, untaught, the scroll 
Of another life, with the wondering thought 
That the universe to man is brought 

In the touch of a kindred soul. 


The Christian knows if his faith be true, 
For he feels the hallowed blade 
Of his soul’s ideal pierce his heart 
With the wound that heals, and he bears his 
part 
Of the cross on the Saviour laid. 
—Helen L. Carey. 


ees 
_ One of the best New Year's resolutions 
we have heard of anybody making is this: 
‘Not to speak of mistakes which make no dif- 
ference. How often the harmony of the 
home is destroyed by the persistent member 
of the household who will argue half an 
hour over the merest trifle. If one holds an 
erroneous opinion on a subject of any im- 
portance it should by all means be corrected. 
But what possible difference does it make 
whether Aunt Jane came to dinner on~Tues- 
day or Wednesday? Yet we have listened 
to heated disputes that cast an ugly shadow. 
over an entire meal, or spoiled an evening’s 
enjoyment, upon subjects of no more monient 
than the time of a visit or the state of last 
week’s weather. In dealing with children 
accuracy of statement should be carefully 
cultivated lest a habit of exaggeration or 
untruthfulness be developed. But for adults 
the foregoing resolution is worthy of gen- 
eral adoption. 


Many families, doubtless, are now begin- 
ning to lay plans for attending ‘the World’s 
Fair. Those who are total strangers in Chi- 
cago will do weil to secure accommodations 
through some authorized agency, as any 
number of schemes for catching the unwary 
are advertised. One company, fox instance, 
holds out alluring attractions at a hotel 
“within two minutes walk of the southern 
entrance to the Exposition,’”’ while in fact 
it is located in the town of Harvey, about 
nine miles distant. Another concern offers 
rooms in an eight-story hotel which has no 
existence whatever, either actual or pro- 
spective. Anotherissues coupons at twenty- 
five cents each with the assurance that these 
coupons will be accepted at their full face 
value at a hotel in payment for lodgings. 
These cases are enough to illustrate the 
foolishness of trusting to any such unau 
thorized agents. For young women of mod 
erate means the Dormitory Association, 
described in another column, affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for securing good lodg 
ings. The big Christian Endeavor and 
South Shore Hotels will be desirable stop- 
ping places. ‘There is no occasion for falling 
into the numerous traps set by sharpers if 
one will exercise ordinary care in the selec 
- tion of lodgings before leaving home. 

4 << 
The Christian who winks at sin will soon 

be stone blind.—Ram’s Horn. 


THE WALK HOME FROM CHUROH. 


BY MRS. MARGARET FE. SANGSTER. 


To walk home from church in solemn 
silence and with a grim demeanor would be 
no proof that the service had been specially 
helpful or elevating, and it would be rather 
chilling to those who depend on us for their 
happiness. But is it not worth while to 
consider whether our frequent practice in 
this matter does not dissipate some, at least, 
of the good impression made upon us by 
prayers and hymns and sermon? 

“The world is too much with us, late 
and soon,”’ for the growth and development 
of that which is distinctly spiritual. What 
a conflict is ours with wandering thoughts, 
even in our closet hours when no human 
presence interposes between ourselves and 
God! In the sanctuary most of us have 
known how difficult it is to keep the atten- 
tion fixed through the entire service, on the 
Seripture lessons, the prayers and the dis- 
course of the pastor. In point of fact we 
are not so rigid with ourselves as we ought 
to be in this matter, and we permit the in- 
trusion of last week’s perplexities and next 
week’s puzzles upon an hour which ought 
to be one of tranquillity, a little island of 
calm amid the turbulent waters of life’s 
sea, 

‘*T felt extremely interested in the ser- 
mon,’’ confessed a young friend. ‘‘ ‘There 
was an argument iwit which appealed to 


-my conscience, and I wondered whether 


any one had told Dr. W. that I needed that 
particular help. But ‘on the way home I 
walked with Fiorrie and Jessie M., and they 
were so full of the social to be’ held on 
Monday evening that I forgot my serious 
thoughts.”? 

Birds of the air, poor, innocent in inten- 
tion, birds oftthe air! But’ they carried 
away the good seed of the kingdom that 
day. 

The problem bristles with difficulties. 
Let us acknowledge-this and face them. 
The Sabbath gives to many friends their 
only opportunity during the week for ex- 
changing friendly greetings. If they wish 
to make engagements for the coming week, 
to arrange some matter belonging to the 
worldly and material side of church work, 
they must do it in the vestibule or on the 
porch or in the pew. A church which has 
none of this friendly and sympathetic life, 
this family life, is very apt to be cold spirit- 
ually. It is quite right that there should be 
the pleasant mingling of cordiality and tour- 
tesy in the manner of the church members 
to one another on the Lord’s Day and in the 
Lord’s Louse, 

And yet, since no one wishes to make 
‘** one of these little ones’’ offend, since every 
one wishes to receive the utmost possible 
blessing in her own soul, what shall we do 
about this matter of the walk home from 
chureh? 

Suppose—this is a suggestion by way of 
help—that the walk to church and the hour 
preceding church were more generally oc- 
cupied by a preparation of heart for the hour 
of worship. Sunday morning is apt to be 
full of confusion and bewilderment, because 
we indulge in later sleep, breakfast later 
and have too much to do before church time. 
The prudent house mother will do all she 
can on Saturday to get ready for the Sab- 
bath. If she have a young daughter she 
may properly see that all the buttons are 
sewed on, the gloves mended, the coats 
brushed and the best clothing laid out on 
Saturday. 

Going to church in a state of spiritual de- 
sire for a blessing will insure sympathy with 


the service in all its parts. It will elevate 
and broaden, because there has been a pre- 
ceding training for its enjoyment. Then, 
against the letting down, the inevitable re- 
action after a mood of tense earnestness, let 
the will set up a barrier of resistance. Talk 
over the sermon, if you choose, not criti- 
cally or censoriously but thoughtfully, and 
encourage the children to discuss it. And 
let the conversation of the day, however 
cheerful and light, avoid themes which are 
wholly of the world, matters of everyday 
business or of everyday pleasure. It is to 
our own loss that we get little out of our 
church-going when God means us to be fed 
with the finest of the wheat. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN AND THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 

For the first time in the history of the 
republic women have been asked to share 
with men the responsibility of conducting 
a great national enterprise. This unusual 
recognition has naturally put the sex upon 
its mettle and few persons realize how 
much executive ability and financial fore- 
sight have been shown by the board of lady 
managers in the large responsibilities thus 
laid upon them. The board came into ex- 
istence on this wise. Two years ago Con- 
gress wisely enacted to have the national 
commission, to be appointed by President 
Harrison, equally represent the two great 
political parties in order to secure equal 
appropriation and bestowal of the national 
funds. There were to be two commission- 
ers from each State and Territory, beside 
eight commissioners at large, and the ap- 
pointment in Massachusetts fell upon Hon. 
Francis W. Breed (Republican) and Thomas 
E. Proctor (Democrat), They nominated 
and brought before the rest of the national 
commission, at its first session, the names 
of their respectively chosen lady managers, 
whose election duly followed. The office 
is admirably filled in our own State by 
Mrs. Rufus 8S. Frost of Chelsea and Mrs, 
Jonas H. French of Boston. The president 
of the board, as everybody knows, is Mrs. 
Potter Palmer of Chicago. 

Emulating the example of Congress many 
of the States in the Union, in their separate 
organization, have invited women to co- 
operate with them. New York has twenty- 
one women acting in this capacity and they 
have shown wonderful enterprise in classi- 
fying the industries and professional work 
carried on by their own sex in that Com- 
monwealth. Prof. Lucy Salmon of Vassar 
College and Miss Emily Huntington of New 
York are two among several eminent 
women who will have the oversight of 
special exhibits at. the World’s Fair, the 
one having charge of the women’s educa- 
tional department and the other of kitchen 
garden work. In our own State only two 
women, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer of Cam- 
bridge and Miss Anna Laurens Dawes of 
Pittsfield, have been honored with places 
on the State board. 

The first meeting of the board of lady 
managers was held in Chicago in November, 
1890, and one of their first decisions was to 
erect a woman’s building at a cost of $200,- 
000. Women architects throughout the 
country were called upon to compete for 
plans and the prize was awarded to Miss 
Sophia Hayden of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Since then plans have 
been perfected for the erection of a chil- 
dren’s building on an adjacent lot and $16,- 
000 toward it. were raised recently at a bazar 
held in the house of Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
One novel feature in this building will be a 
reading-room and library filled with juve- 
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nile literature in charge of Mrs. Clara Doty 
Bates, a well-known contributor to the Con- 
gregationalist, who will be present to advise 
mothers in the selection of books for chil- 
dren. Mrs. Quincy Shaw of Boston, the 
generous patron of kindergartens, will direct 
a wood carving department. The children 
themselves all over the country can havea 
share in the erection of this building by pur- 
chasing dollar certificates, which, with their 
great gold seals, will be pretty souvenirs of 
the fair. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has made 
two appropriations amounting in all to 
$150,000 and a portion of the sum has been 
expended for the State headquarters in Chi- 
eago. The building is in the old colonial 
style, an exact reproduction of the Governor 
Hancock mansion which formerly stood on 
Beacon Street near the Boston State House. 


Not a single penny of the $150,000, however, 


has been placed at the disposal of the two 
lady managers, but despite this drawback 
they have, at private expense, visited many 
of the leading towns and cities in the State 
and made arrangements for securing exhi- 
bitions of women’s work of every descrip- 
tion. But let no one suppose that crazy 
quilts and crocheted tidies or preserves and 
pickles will form the staple of this exhibit. 
It will represent, indeed, the highest results 
of technical and manual skill but also all 
work of a literary, scientific and sociologi- 
cal character in which Massachusetts is 
particularly rich. Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, press and collegiate asso- 
ciations, kindergarten and physica! culture 
work, training schools for nurses, hospital 
service, industrial and art unions, in short, 
every field of activity into which women 
have entered is being reaped for its best 
fruit. 

One of the most practical schemes pro- 
jected by the board of lady managers is 
what is called the Dormitory Association. 
It embodies a plan to eect buildings adja- 


cent to the Fair grounds capable of shelter- 


ing 5,000 women, the rooms to be furnished 
with comfortable beds and toilet conven- 
iences and presided over by refined, motherly 
women who will have a watchful care over 
the unprotected girls who may come singly 
or in groups. A stock company has been 
formed, with shares at $10 apiece, and these 
shares will be taken at any of the dormi- 
tories in payment for lodging bills, which 
will not exceed forty cents per day, possibly 
thirty-five, to stockholders. Only two per- 
sons will be allowed to come at one time on 
a single share, but if the face value is not 
used by the holder during her stay it can 
be made over to another who can use the 
balance. Ifasurplus remains after the Fair 
is closed the holder will be entitled to her 
pro rata share of the profit of the enterprise. 
Each person must engage her room at least 
one month before coming in order to be 
sure of accommodation at that time. A 
single share entitles her to a stay of twenty 
five days. Among the large army of self 
supporting girls and women in Massachu 
setts many, doubtless, will be glad to avail 
themselves of this agreeable and economical 
arrangement. Only 1,000 shares are allot- 
ted to this State and many have already 
been purchased, consequently applications 
should be made without delay to the secre- 
tary, Helen M. Barker, 409 Rand-McNally 
Building, Chicago. Mrs. Frost has been in- 
defatigable in presenting the advantages of 
this scheme to working girls’ clubs and 
other associations of women. 

Another scheme in which she has shown 
a deep personal interest is the securing of 
three stained glass windows for the Woman’s 


Building. Chelsea has already given one, 
designed and manufactured by a young lady 
of that city in the employ of Whipple Broth- 
ers on Pearl Street, Boston. This window 
will eventually adorn the Chelsea high school 
building. The second has been recently 
pledged by Boston women but the third is 


still unprovided for. 
$< 


PITTYPAT AND TIPPYTOE. 


All day long they come and go— 
Pittypat and Tippytoe; 
Footprints up and down the hall, 
Playthings scattered on the floor, 
Fingermarks along the wall, 
Tell-tale streaks upon the door— 
By these presents you shall know 
Pittypat and Tippytoe. 


How they riot at their play! 
And a dozen times a day 
In they troop, demanding bread— 
Only buttered bread will do, 
And that butter must be spread 
Inches thick with sugar, too! 
Never yet have I said: ‘No, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! ” 


Sometimes there are griefs to soothe, 
Sometimes ruffled brows to smooth; 
For—I must regret to say— 
Tippytoe and Pittypat 
Sometimes interrupt their play 
With an internecine spat ; 
Fie! O, fie! to quarrel so, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


O, the thousand worrying things 
Every day recurrent brings! 
Hands to serub and hair to brush, 
Search for playthings gone amiss, 
Many a murmuring to hush, 
Many a little bump to kiss; 
Life’s indeed a fleeting show, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


And when day is at an end, 
There are little duds to mend; 
Little frocks are strangely torn, 
Little shoes great holes reveal, 
Little hose, but one day worn, 
Rudely yawn at toe or heel! 
Who but you could work such woe, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


But when comes this thought to me, 
‘Some there are that childless be,’’ 
Stealing to their little:beds, 
With a love I cannot speak, 
Tenderly I stroke their heads, 
Fondly kiss each velvet cheek. 
God help those who do not know 
A Pittypat or Tippytoe! 


On the floor, along the hall, 
Rudely traced upon the wall, 
There are proofs in every kind 
Of the havoc they have wrought ; 
And upon my heart you’d find 
Just such trade-marks, if you sought; 
O, how glad I am ’tis so, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! 
—Eugene Field. 
<< 


A BRILLIANT DESTROYER, 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


A brilliant light is a deadly fascinator for 
thousands of insects, birds and animals. 
The candle and lamp at night shine forth 
from some window into the darkness out- 
side and moths, bugs and various other 
summer insects knock on the glass pane for 
admittance. This instinctive love for light 
causes the destruction of countless hordes 
every season. 

But the most brilliant destroyer of bird 
and insect life which we have is the electric 
light. No botanist, sportsman or other col- 
lector of these creatures begins to destroy 
one-hundredth as many as the electric ap- 
paratus which illumines ovr cities, homes 
and lighthouses. Occasionally a human 
being is killed by the electrie light wires 


in our cities but countless millions of in- 
sects and birds are destroyed by the lights 
every season without any one taking note of 
the terrible slaughter. No invention of 
modern scientists equals the brilliant elec- 
tric light for reducing the number of dis- 
agreeable insects and pests that swarm 
through the air insummer. Attention has 
been called to this fact so often that at- 
tempts have been made to kill injurious 
vegetable insects by night through the use 
of small are lights in the garden. 

1f one looks at the brilliant street electric 
light at any time’in the night he will see 
swarms of minute creatures flying around 
the globes. Every now and then several 
large ones fall into the globe with life burnt 
out of them. Small and large insects are 
captured in this way. The men who supply 
daily new carbon sticks for the electric 
lamps are the best judges of the great de- 
struction of insect life by this modern in- 
vention. Every morning the bottom of the 
globes are heaped up with dead bugs, moths - 
and insects of all sizes and shapes. Some 
are simply burnt slightly and others are all 
destroyed with the exception of an arm or 
wing. During windy nights many of these 
insects are blown out of the globes before 
morning and scattered all over the pave- 
ments and gutters, to be finally washed into 
the sewers. Many of the globes of the 
electric lamps are now so arranged that the 
dead insects will fall to the pavements when 
killed instead of lodging in the glass circle. 

Botanists and entomologists have found 
that the richest field for study they could 
find was to secure the contents of these 
globes every morning. Many have followed 
the company’s employés around from lamp 
to lamp in the morning to claim possession 
of the insects. The great variety of crea- 
tures obtained in this way far outnumbered 
those that could be caught by the net in 
several days’ work in the fields and woods. 
As high as 500 to 1,200 different insects are 
found in each globe, although many of these - 
would be injured beyond recognition. The 
study, nevertheless, is interesting and a- 
number of perfect specimens of rare crea- 
tures are pretty sure to be obtained by the 
entomologist every day. 

Naturally, such insects as gnats, mosqui- 
toes and. flies predominate in this mass of 
dead bodies, but it is not strange to find 
mixed up with them wasps, bees, crickets 
and grasshoppers. It is a mystery to bot- 
anists how many of the insects ever got 
into the globes, as there are creeping and 
crawling treatures occasionally to be found 
among the bodies. 

It requires a very dark, quiet night in 
midsummer to do the greatest amount of 
destruction. Then the electric globes are 
surrounded by dense hordes of the blinded 
and bewildered creatures. A high wind 
sweeping through the streets will often 
blow them away from the dangerous light, 
but when this is quiet the destruction to 
life goes on rapidly and silently. Bats are . 
attracted by the light also, but it is rarely 
that they are caught in the trap. They are 
more likely in search of insects than in 
investigating the source of the brilliant 
rays. On dark, foggy nights flocks of birds 
have been known to surround the electric 
globes, dashing against them until many 
were killed and the globes broken. Birds, 
however, though attracted by light, rarely 
rush blindly against it unless lost in the — 
darkness or fog. The city sparrows have 
become accustomed to the lights and it is 
not often that they dash into the dangerous 
lamps. 

Migrating birds along the seacoast are 
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more apt to lose their heads over the strong 
lighthouse lamp, which shines a long dis- 
tance through the murky blackness. High 
winds and storms often drive the birds so 
far out of their course that they become 
confused and bewildered as night settles 


_ overthe land, and they blindly dash toward 


the lighthouses. Hundreds of them are 
found at the base of the house in the morn- 
ing with their bills and heads crushed into 
amass of jelly. It is thought that the glass 
globe deceives them, and in their eageiness 
to get where they can see things more dis- 
tinctly they miscaleulate the distance be- 
tween them and the powerful lamp. Nearly 
all birds of the air are subject to this illu- 
sion at certain times, and they become as 
confused as horses in a fire. Instead of hur- 
rying from the scene of danger they madly 
plunge right into the fire. 

It is hard to estimate the great destruc- 
tion to bird and insect life throughout this 
country from the electric lights of cities 
and lighthouses. But of birds alone a 
rough calculation would place the figure 
at many hundreds of thousands annually. 
After every storm along the coast hundreds 
are picked up around every lighthouse the 
next morning. Very dark, windy nights 
are almost as bad for them as stormy ones. 
The destruction of insects weekly in all our 
cities would amount to many millions, in- 
cluding injurious pests as well as harmless 
ones. New inventions of civilization have 
brought into existence many new varieties 
of bugs and insects, but many of them have 
also become active destroyers to other vari- 
eties. It may be that we would be over- 
come with the countless millions of insects if 
it were not for some such destructive agen- 
cies as the electric lights. Although we 
cannot see the exact benefit obtained from 
the helpless slaughter of birds by light- 
houses along the coast we can imagine the 
blessings conferred by the lamps in killing 
off so many of the disagreeable insects. 


MISSIONARY GAMES. 


BY MARTHA BURR BANKS. 


As there is constant demand in mission 
bands and circles for anything that will be 
a means of education in missionary lines, it 
is often helpful to know about some simple 
games which may be used at a social gather- 
ing of a society or as the recreation at the 
close of an ordinary meeting. This sort of 
instruction will help fix in mind what has 
been learned in the previous course of study. 

Fields and Heroes may be played in the 
same manner as Characters. Take the name 
‘of some person or place of missionary fame, 
like Brainerd or Greenland, and appoint to 
each player round in regular order one ot 
the letters of this name. Then let each one 
choose the name of some missionary or of 
some missionary sphere of Jabor, beginning 
witn that special letter, and be ready to 
answer questions thereupon from one of the 
number not in the secret who is to discover 
these names and from the initial letters 
spell out the foundation name. If this 
plan should be too difficult, the names 
may be selected at random without refer- 
ence to one original name. 

_ Anything in a heathen land may be serv- 
iceable in Twenty Questions and in Geogra- 
phy or History. Decide upon some letter 
for a starting point and have a friendly 
contest to see who can write in a certain 


time the longest list of names of places or 


of names of persons in mission countries 
beginning with that letter. 
- Countries and Characters is Beast, Bird 


and Fish cut oyer to suit a missionary 
Fe "de $ 


purpose, one player throwing a knotted 
handkerchief to another and calling out, 
‘Africa,’ “Siam” or ‘‘Persia,’’ and then 
counting ten, if possible, before the second 
player can give the response, which should 
be the name of some worker or place or of 
anything connected with the country speci- 
fied. Or, twisting the game round the other 
way, the first player may name a missionary, 
a station, a town or an object, while the 
reply may be the name of the country where 
such a person, place or thing may be found. 

Some games may be rendered doubly 
entertaining by allowing the members of a 
society to assist in their construction. Get 
a few more than one hundred blank cards 
and write or print upon each one a letter of 
the alphabet, forming in all about four 
alphabets, except that the unmanageable 
letters like Q, U, X and Z should in most 


cases be replaced by a vowel or some of the. 


more desirable consonants. Divide the cards 
equally among the players and, starting 
with the one left of the dealer, let each 
player in turn cast upon the table a card, 
saying at the same moment the name of 
some missionary country. The first player 
each time who can supply the name of some- 
thing from that country beginuing with the 
letter on the card is entitled to the card, 
and the one who holds the greatest number 
of cards at the end of the game is the victor. 
This game is styled Alphabet. 

When and What, or Missionary Dates, 
also may be made from cards. Arrange 
fifty-two cards in pairs, marking the two 
in each pair with the same number. On 
one ecard of each pair then write some 
prominent event in mission history and upon 
the corresponding card place the date of 
that event. For instance, put on one card 
‘* William Carey went to India”’ and on its 
mate ‘'1793.’’ 

Distribute the cards as usual, each player 
spreading his portion out in his hand with 
their faces toward himself and their backs 
toward his companions, so that he alone 
can see the numbers. Each player should 
in turn draw a card from his left hand 
neighbor. If after playing at any time he 
should hold in his hand two cards bearing 
the same number he should read aloud the 
sentence recording the event and its accom- 
panying date and throw the two cards upon 
the table. The player who first exhausts his 
store of cards wins the game. This game 
may also be called Names and Facts, and 
the cards may match in this fashion: 
‘China’? and ‘‘The Flowery Kingdom,” 
‘Japan’ and a statement of the population 
ot Japan, ‘‘The Apostle to the Indians” 
and ‘‘ John Eliot,’ ‘‘ First Protestant Mis- 
sionary to China’’ and ‘‘ Robert Morrison.”’ 

Quiz consists of a number of questions on 
the general subject of missions, or on one 
particular missionary country, on one set 
of cards and the appropriate answers on 
another set. These questions, with their 
respective answers, are numbered in pairs 
as in the former game. Shuffle the ques- 
tions and answers separately and give each 
player an equal assortment of each kind, 
adapting the number of cards used to the 
number of players. One player may begin 
the game by asking a question from one of 
his cards, not announcing the number, and 
each player may have a chance to offer any 
answer that he may think the right one in 
due order as his turn may come. If correct 
the question and answer should be laid 
aside together; if wrong, the one who shall 
have made the mistake must take the ques- 
tion and keep it until he shall have oppor- 
tunity to present it himself, unless some one 
farther on shall hazard a guess, when that 


. 


one must receive the card and act with it 
according to the nature of the answer, as in 
the preceding instance, and so on through 
all the players. Then the player to the 
left of the dealer may try his luck with a 
question. » If any player have already a pair 
in his hand when. his play shall come 
may throw it down instead of propounding 
a question to anybody else. When one 
player shall be out of questions th one 
next to him must proceed with the queries, 
and the one who shall first dispose of all of 
his cards shall win the game. 
: ae 


COUSIN JERUSHA’S GAITERS, 


= BY SUSAN CURTIS REDFIELD. 


‘* My shoes are wearing out, Cousin Jeru- 
sha,’’ said little Rachel, thrusting out one 
plump foot for her cousin’s inspection. 

Miss Jerusha dropped her knitting and re- 
garded the shoe severely over the top of her 
spectacles. 

‘¢ Well, I never!’’ she ejaculated. ‘' What 
do you do to your shoes to make ’em wear 
out so?” 

‘‘T don’t do anything ’cept wear ’em,’’ an- 
swered Rachel. ‘‘I don’t believe the leather 
is always good, Cousin Jerusha.”’ 

Cousin Jerusha arose and left the room. 
In a moment she returned bringing with 
her a pair of congress gaiters of her own. 

‘‘T guess there won’t be nothin’ the mat- 
ter with this leather,’ she said, grimly. 
‘I’ve had to give these shoes up because 
they were too small and I can’t afford to 
throw ’em away. Put them on, Rachel.” 

“OQ Cousin Jerusha!’’ cried the child. 
‘‘T can’t wear these. Justsee! They’re two 
inches too long.”’ 

‘Then we'll stuff the toes with cotton,” 
ereturned Miss Jerusha. ‘‘ Your foot is so 
fat it fills it up middlin’ well.”’ 

Rachel began to cry, but her cousin was 
inexorable, and she was sent off to school 
wearing the objectionable gaiters, 

‘Ts the leather very good? ”’ she inquired, 
timidly, as she left the house: 

‘* Splendid!’’ -replied her cousin. ‘* The 
man said there would be no wear out to’em, 
They ought to last you six months.” 

All day long they were a constant annoy- 
ance and mortification to her. One rude 
boy called her ‘‘ Goody-two-shoes,”’ and told 
her that her shoes were at least five minutes 
ahead of her. It really seemed to Rachel 
that there must be some truth in this asser- 
tion, for she was continually stumbling and 
stubbing her toes against things and people. 
They certainly did look very queer. Even 
the teacher smiled when Rachel clumsily 
ascended the platform and began to recite: 


A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heathflower dashed the dew. 


It had been hard for Rachel to bear the 
smiles and comments of the scholars, but 
this smile from Miss Howard broke her 
heart. When school was dismissed she 
lingered behind and then went around by 
the river that she might be alone. 

It was pleasant to walk along the river 
bank shaded by willow trees and look through 
the clear, sparkling water to the pebbly bot- 
tom. Rachel almost forgot her vexations in 
watching the tiny fish darting to and fro. 
There was no one in sight and she pulled 
off her shoes and stockings and waded out 
into the stream, taking first the precaution 
to hang her property on the branch of one 
of the willows overhanging the water. The 
strokes of the old town clock presently 
warned her that she must hasten home, and 
picking her way carefully back to the old 
willow she reached up and took down the 
stockings. She sighed heavily as she looked 
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at the gaiters. 
quite so good! 

Then, moved by a sudden, uncontrollable 

impulse, she seized the little branch upon 
which her tormenters were hanging and 
shook it with all her might. Down went 
the gaiters into the river. Rachel laughed 
gleefully as they sailed away toward the 
dam. She felt ready to endure all possible 
consequences now that she should never see 
them again. 
. But it was a very sober little damsel who 
appeared before Miss Jerusha half an hour 
later. That lady stared at the dusty, ragged 
stockings in dismay. 

‘“Where are your gaiters? ’’ she cried, 
seizing her small cousin by the arm. 

Rachel hesitated. 

‘“Speak!”? commanded Miss Jerusha. 

“Tn the river,” faltered Rachel. 

‘In the river!’’ repeated Miss Jerusha, 
‘* How on earth did they get there? ”’ 

‘« They fell in,’’ stammered Rachel. 

The child had not intended to tell an un- 
truth, but Miss Jerusha was so much more 
terrible in reality than she had been in im- 
agination that all of her fancied courage 
forsook hey. 

‘* How did they fall in?”’ 

‘“‘T hung them on a tree so that nobody 
would run off with ’em,”’ replied Rachel, 
with her eyes fixed on the carpet, ‘‘ and they 
tumbled in.” 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Miss Jerusha, ‘I'd 
never have thougbt you would be so care- 
less. I’ve a great mind to send you to bed 
without your supper. You can’t have any- 
thing but bread and milk, anyhow.”’ 

Rachel soon wished that she had gone 
supperless to bed. Miss Jerusha and Sarah 
Elizabeth Larkin—helper, adviser, com- 
panion, all in one—talked only of the unt 
fortunate gaiters, plying Rachel with most 
unexpected and embarrassing questions. 

At last nine o’clock came and Rachel 
heaved a sigh of relief as she crept into bed, 
fancying that her trouble would be over 
when once away from her cousin and Sarah 
Elizabeth. But presently she made up her 
mind that it had only just begun, for her 
conscience was a hundred times more an- 
noying. At midnight Miss Jerusha was 
awakened by a wild shriek from Rachel. 

“Sarah Elizabeth Larkin!’’ she cried. 
‘ Bring a candle right away.”’ 

When the two women entered the room 
Xachei was sitting up in bed, choking and 
swallowing desperately. : 

“Mercy onus!’’ exclaimed Miss Jerusha, 
at the same time giving Rachel a sharp slap 
on the back. ‘‘What are you swallowin’? 
What’s chokin’ you?”’ 

“The gaiters,”’ gasped Rachel, throwing 
her head back and rolling her eyes in agony. 

Sarah Elizabeth clasped her hands. ‘‘She’s 
out of her head,” she said, in a whisper. 

Miss Jerusha assumed at once the manner 
which she had always believed should be 
adopted in the presence of lunatics and sit- 
ting down on the bed proceeded to count 
the child’s pulse. 

‘I shook ’em in,’ continued Rachel, 
clutching frantically at her throat. 

‘*Go for the doctor,’’ said her cousin. 

““O, no,” cried Rachel. ‘‘I don’t want 
the doctor.” 

“Then explain yourself immediately,” 
said Miss Jerusha, ‘‘ Shook whatin where?” 

Rachel told her sorrowful tale with many 
tears and outbursts of self-reproach and 
then she lay back on her pillow compara- 
tively happy. 

“You needn’t get up tomorrow till I see 
you,’ said Miss Jerusha. ‘‘ This is so aw- 
ful that I must see the minister about you.” 
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If only the leather were not ~ 


“Them good gaiters,’”? moaned Sarah Eliz- 
abeth Larkin. ‘‘There’s a hundred chil- 
dren would be only too thankful to get 
vem.” 

Rachel wished that one out of the hun- 
dred had them, but that was, of course, out 
of the question now. 

Nobody ever knew what the minister said 
to Miss Jerusha on the following morning, 
but when she entered Rachel’s room her 
eyes were very red. 

‘‘Rachel,’’ she said, ‘‘I believe I_ made 
a mistake about them gaiters yesterday. 
I didn’t mean to tempt you to sin. The 
Lord knows I didn’t. But you've been 
dreadful naughty, and ’twouldn’t be right 
to overlook it. So I’ll have to punish you 
by keepin’ you in bed all day. But,’’ she 
concluded, noting the tears that were run- 
ning down Rachel’s face, ‘‘ V1l have to pun- 
ish myself too. I’m goin’ right out to buy 
you a new pair of shoes with the patent 
leather tips that you’ve been wantin’ so 
long.”’ 

Rachel sprang. up and threw her arms 
around her cousin’s neck for the first time 
in her motherless little life. She had ex- 
pected to be sentenced to go barefoot all 
summer. 

“Don’t child,”’ said Miss Jerusha, ‘‘ you’ re 
erumplin’ my collar all up.’’? But she smiled 
as she spoke. 


—>— 


THIS AND THAT. 

Not long ago a package came to the 
Boston Post Office addressed to the ‘‘Su- 
perintendent of Workhouse.” By a curi- 
ous mistake it was sent to the Hotel Belle- 
vue, but promptly remanded to the post 
office where an official suggested that the 
proper destination was probably Boston, 
Eng., instead of U. S. A., which proved to 
be the case. Similar mistakes are not un- 
common in connection with mail matter 
designed for these two cities. The package 
in question was done up in a way to be 
easily examined and contained samples of 
straw for making brooms. 


The appearance of the new Columbian 
stamps recalls the fact that the youngest 
person in the world who is honored by 
having his portrait on a postage stamp is 
Alfonso XIII. of Spain, who was six years 
old last May. Probably there will be a new 
issue before he is many years older and the 
young philatelists who are fortunate enough 
to presetve one of each kind will possess a 
record of the little monarch’s growth from 
babyhood to manhood, if he lives as long. 
Alfonso has the distinction of being the first 
baby who has reigned over a European 
country since the introduction of the use of 
postage stamps, about fifty years ago. 


All lovers of Dickens will wish to take a 
peep at the famous ‘‘ Great White Horse 
Inn”’ which is being erected on the World’s 
Fair grounds. The building will be an ex- 
act reproduction of the queer old tavern 
in Ipswich, Eng., where Pickwick met with 
lis various adventures, and most of the em- 
ployés will be Englishmen dressed as nearly 
in harmony with the idea as possible. All 
the details of the structure, even to the 
dormer windows and the figure of the white 
horse over the door, will correspond with 
the original. Of course the interior will 
need to be modified in order to accommo- 
date the large number of guests who will 
desire to put up at the ‘‘ White Horse.’ A 
stock company has been formed of which 
any one can become a member by the pay- 
ment of a small fee. All the leading Eng- 
lish papers will be on file in the office. 
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A pure cream of tartar powder. 


Used in the U. S. Army and by 
teachers. of cookery. 


Cleveland’s is the standard} it 
never varies, it does the most work, 
the best work and is perfectly whole- 
some. 


But your own experience is better 
than anybody’s ‘‘ say so,” and your 
own experience will show you that 
Cleveland’s baking powder is the 
strongest and the best. Try it. 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highes? 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoic 
imitations—always insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2oc, (or stamps 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


A Famou 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and the 
finest stock-pot is 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.” 


Genuine only with es 

A s nature. Invaluable 
< improved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 


Sauces and Made Dishes 


Ready for use. Applied witha Cloth. — 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL | 
Stove Polish in the World. — 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J, L. Prescott & Co. Box B, No. Berwick, Me. ‘ 
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- QGONVERSATION CORNER. 


WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR! My Dear Cornerers: 

That should have been said 
of course last week, but 
it was left to be said at 
/j the end of the Corner, and 
then there was no room 
for it. It will certainly 
be a new year; whether 
it will be a happy one de- 
pends upon you. Shall I give you one hint 
how to\make it happy? By doing every day 
just what you sincerely think and your con- 
science tells you is right. ‘“‘Do the next 
thing’’—that is your duty, even though it 
be a small thing or even a hard thing—and 
the doing of it will surely make you happy. 
I am thinking particularly of your work in 


C2 


school. Several of my recent letters have 
suggested that. I will read you a few ex- 
tracts: 


MAINE. 
... This Cornerer did not answer your 
letter before because she has been very busy 
at school and at home with arithmetic, Eng- 
lish literature, Roman history, Latin (C-sar) 
and Greek, She had a birthday last Thursday 

—sixteen ! 

A Now HaAmpesuire. 
I am a little boy thirteen years old. I live 
in Charlestown, N.H. I go to the grammar 
school. I study arithmetic, spelling, U.S. 
history aud grammar. My report of this term 
has not been below ninety-nine. Iam much 
interested in Conversation Corner. I read 
about a boy in Japan who had Japanese 
stamps; I would like to exchange U.S, stamps 
with him. We have two horses, two carriages, 
two single harnesses and one double harness. 

FRED C. 

MASSACHUSEYTS. 
... Lhave just entered Academy, and I 
study arithmetic, grammar, science, reading, 
spelling and drawing. I would like to study 

astronomy. REUBEN. 


These are specimens of what other chil- 
dren write. Do you say it sounds common- 
place? Quite the contrary to me; those 
children are in earnest, they are attending 
strictly to business, their record is almost 
perfect and their aspirations reach to the 
stars! (What American writer said, ‘‘ Hitch 
your wagon to a star?’’ Fred should hitch 


-his two-horse carriage to Ursa Major !) 


ment. 
' between success and failure in study, or, as 


re 


_ There is another thing I am thinking of 
today—for I write on the last day of the 
old year. You are all a whole year older 
than you were on the last day of 1891. A 
boy like Reuben who was eleven then is 
twelve now; one twelve suddenly jumps 
into his teens; many a schoolgirl changes 
from fifteen to sixteen! A year counts for 
a great deal at your age. Almost before 
you know it you will be through with 
grammar school and high school. I have 
been astonished in looking over college cata- 
logues and in other ways to note that some 
of our members whom I thought of as chil- 
dren are now in;college—one persevering 
Maine boy in Bowdoin, another member, 
according to the papers, gaining athletic 
honors at Amherst, a frequent correspondent 
from an academic town now writing that he 
has ‘‘entered Harvard with no conditions,” 


and still another writing about a sister in 


Mt. Holyoke College—and all these doubt- 
less representatives of many other of our 
boys and girls all over the country who 
have begun their ‘‘higher education.” — 
Is not this another hint for you? Do not 
lose any time in 1893. If study is your busi- 
ness, as in nearly every young Cornever’s 
case it probably is, be about your business. 
Take all the recreation you need—if possible 
out of doors—but do not waste valuable 
time in excessive and unnecessary amuse- 
That generally makes the difference 


to that matter, in any other business. I 
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think we are all tempted into spending too 
much time proportionately in what simply 
amuses and does not help. It is so in 
games, it is so in reading. It is easier to 
play whist than to work on your lesson. It 
is easier to read a novel, than a book of his- 
tory, poetry, biography or travel. But the 
habit of constant gaming and constant 
‘‘light reading’? is a bad one for the mind, 
besides the loss of time you can ill spare. 

I passed two gentlemen the other day ata 
corner on Somerset Street and overheard 
this one remark, spoken very earnestly: ‘‘] 
tell you, you have made the greatest mistake 
of your life!’? As it was soon after the 
election I thought it concerned the other 
man’s voting—that his great mistake was 
that he had voted, or had not voted, for Mr. 
Cleveland for President. But the words 
haye rung in my ears ever since. Nearly 
all grown-up people, when they look back 
to their early years, see that one great mis- 
take, if not the greatest, was wasting time, 
fooling it away, in what, if not positively 
harmful, was useless. I do not expect nor 
wish you young Cornerers to look at every- 
thing with old Cornerers’ eyes, but please 
take this little suggestion that your new 
year will be very much happier if you make 
good use of every one of its three hundred 
and sixty-tive days. 

I have just stopped to read over again 


Miss Thomas’s beautiful poem on the first | 


page of the last Congregationalist (Dee. 29), 
Annus Mirabilis : 


This year a wondrous year shall surely be 
To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 


I wish she had put in a verse predicting | 


what wonderful things will come to us 
children and youth in 1893. A Boston anti- 
quary told me a few days ago that a school- 
girl once insisted that America was discov- 
ered in 1493, quoting in proof the Peter 
Parley couplet in this way: 


In fourteen hundred ninety-three 
He came far o’er the dark blue sea! 


You can make this ’93 a year of discovery! 
You can discover for your happiness and 


benefit knowledge and wisdom better than | 
the gold Columbus sought, for a man who! 


had both riches and wisdom wrote this: 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding ; 

lor the merchandise of it is better than silver, 
And the gain thereof than fine gold. 


You will discover many wonderful things 
unknown before if you go to the Columbian 
Fair—or if you stay at home. TI hope above 
all you will discover what those young men 
of old did (see John 1) when they told, one 
another, ‘‘ We have found the Christ !”’ 

Now for a letter from the antipodes: 

Curnertu, Nov. 5, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Tam on the Chingtu now 
traveling between Brisbane and Hong-Kong. 
li, is very hot. We-cross the equator today. 
There are many Chinamen on board going 
from Australia back to China. They smoke 
and gamble nearly all the time. The crew is 
made up of Chinamen except a few Malays. 
The ice we use is made on board and we drink 
sea water condensed; will you tell me how 
this is done? We havestopped at Townsville, 
Cooktown, Thursday Island and Port Darwin. 
At Cooktown I thought I would try fishing. 
As soon as I got my line down a big fish car- 
ried away the hook, the line first making a 
long mark on my finger which isn’t off yet. 
The flying fish start up from the water by the 
hundred as the steamer goes by. We have 
been in sight of land nearly every day since 
we started. Weare now guite near the Island 
of Borneo, Have you received the letter I 
wrote you. from the Pacific Ocean on the 
Mariposa? Yours truly, E. ¢. 

I suppose that if ‘“F. EE.” stands for 
“Pather Endeavor,” C. E. stands for Chil- 
dren’s Endeavor—or we can translate it 
Eugene Clark. Of course we got the Mari- 
posa letter and we all read it, as we shall be 
glad to read later letters from that distant 
corner of the world. Mr, MARTIN, 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 22. Zech. 3: 1-10. 
JOSHUA THE HIGH PRIEST, 


BY REV, A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


To the majority of readers of the Bible the 
prophecy of Zechariah isa sealed book. They 
have gathered out of it some splendid sen- 
tences as texts for calling men to repentance, 
as ‘‘Return unto me... and I will return 
unto you, saith the Lord of hosts,’ or for en- 

-couraging faith, as ‘“‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts,” or for inciting to Christian work, as 
“Run, speak to this young man.’”’ But these 
texts might as well have been in the book of 
Proverbs so far as any light on their meaning 
is usually drawn from the occasions which 
prompted their utterance. Itshould be admit- 
ted at the outset that this prophecy contains 
much that is obscure and however deeply the 
teacher may find himself interested in bring- 
ing the obscure sayings into the light he 

- should not attempt too much with his class in 
the two lessons taken from this book. Let 
him answer the questions which most natu- 
rally suggest themselves in first approaching 
the prophecy and then confine himself to the 
spiritual truths contained in each of the les- 
sons. It will besufficient for this one, I think, 
to answer these four questions: 

I. Who was Zechariah? He was a priest as 
well as a prophet [Neh. 12: 16]. He came up 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon, probably only 
a boy at that time. 
when he uttered his prophecies [Zech. 2: 4], 
but the people recognized him as a leader with 
Haggai and they received his words as coming 
from God [Ezra 5:1]. He was heartily de- 
voted to the noble project of rebuilding the 
temple and must have been greatly troubled 
in his young life because the object for which 
the expedition had been so enthusiastically 
undertaken had been so ingloriously aban- 
doned for fifteen years. 

Il. Why did he prophesy? He was called of 
God to do it. “‘The word of the Lord came 
unto Zechariah,’’ so we are told with a repeti- 
tion so frequent that we cannot forget that he 
felt himself impelled to speak messages from 
Jehovah. In what manner the word came we 
do not know. He saw visions. He heard 
voices. He had impressions and convictions. 
But we cannot rightly understand them un- 
less we realize that he was a man like other 
men, who spoke because he had come to the 
convictions he uttered through conflict with 
difficulties which beset him as they did his 
fellowmen and through the light from God 
which he had reached by thought and desire 
and prayer, aS we ourselves do led by the 
same divine Spirit who guided him. He was 
no mere machine uttering divine oracles. He 
was a captive Jew returned to Jerusalem, 
anxious to restore his national religion and 
the glory of his fallen nation, who had ,de- 
Spaired and cried to God and triumphed over 
doubt because of visions of divine help and 
victory through it and who by these experi- 
ences was fitted to speak hope and courage to 
men who wanted what he had found. To feel 
the power of the prophets and interpret their 
words aright we must see them with sympa- 
thetic eyes as they were in their own time. 

Zechariah was an abler preacher than his 
older contemporary Haggai. He had a more 
brilliant imagination, a broader vision and a 
sublimer faith. Both prophets foresaw the 
glorious triumph of Israel, the temple rebuilt, 
the nations acknowledging the power of God’s 
chosen people and the world blessed through 
them according to the ancient promises. But 
Zechariah saw grander visions than Haggai, 
had a sublimer faith and was more deeply 
moved by his purpose to lead the people to do 
an part in fulfilling the splendid designs of 

od. 

Til. What did he prophesy? The first step in 
studying this book after getting possession of 
the main facts of the history of the time is to 
read the first eight chapters consecutively. 
Zechariah reminds the people of the reasons 
of their captivity all centered in the one sad 
fact that their fathers had neglected and aban- 


He was a young man ~ 
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doned their God. The burden of his message 
is ‘Return unto me, saith the Lord of hosts, 
and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of 
hosts.’? It is the gracious word from heaven 
to every sinful, discouraged soul. Over every 
obstacle he pointed to the omnipotent God 
as long-suffering and merciful, abounding in 
mercy and goodness. God loved Jerusalem. 
He wanted His temple to be rebuilt. He cher- 
ished His own ‘people as the apple of His eye. 
He was ready to put down mighty nations 
who opposed them. He asked only that they 
should repent of their sins, that they should 
walk in His ways and keep His charge. 

It is the one. everlasting revelation of God 
which Zechariah brought, the revelation which 
we need at all times, especially when we have 
been overcome by sin and have lost faith in 
Him and hope that we can win His favor. It 
is the message set in that history of the return 
of a weak remnant of a nation, through a long 
desert way, into the midst of enemies mightier 
than they, and needing the assurance that 
their cause was the greatest in the world, that 
their God was the mightiest in the world and 
that He wanted to bless them, waiting only to 
have them ask Him and trust Him and obey 
Hin. | 

IV. What was the significance of the prophecy 

of this lesson? This was the fourth of nine vis- 
ions, intended to assure the people of the gran- 
deur of the work to which God was calling 
them and of the certainty of success if they 
should undertake it. The angel showed him 
the vision, which taught these four great 
truths: 
1. God fights for His people. The Jews 
could not fight much for themselves. ‘‘ The ad- 
versaries of Judah and Benjamin” [Ezra 4: 1], 
“Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
and Shethar-bozenai, and his companions the 
Apharsachites,’’ were watching and plotting to 
stop the building of the temple. On their side 
were‘all the surrounding nations, and on their 
side had been the government in Persia on 
which the Jews were dependent. A new king 
had come to the throne, but they did not know 
that he would favor them more than his pre- 
decessors. ‘But the eye of their God was 
upon the elders of the Jews,’’ and their ene- 
mies did not make themcease. This situation 
suggested to Zechariah the vision of Joshua, 
the high priest, representing the whole nation, 
standing before the angel of the Lord and 
their adversary standing ready to fight him. 
Joshua made a sorry picture clothed in filthy 
garments, showing him already beaten, en- 
slaved, degraded. 

But God speaks on his behalf. Jerusalem 
has indeed been burnt, her people carried into 
captivity. But the remnant that had returned 
God had Himself brought back as one would 
pluck a brand from the fire. They were His 
chosen people. Joshua cannot speak for his 
nation, but the voice of God, whom no one 
can defy, rings out in rebuke of the adversary, 
and so the contest is decided. 

What larger vision than the struggle be- 
tween the remnant of the Jews and their ene- 
mies appeared to the mind of the prophet we 
cannot say. But the fuller revelation of the 
New Testament and our own experience have 
taught us what the larger vision is. The ad- 
versary of our souls we know and fear. We 
are soiled by sin and weakened by indulgence 
init. We have become accustomed to servile 
obedience to Satan. We stand silent before 
the angel of the Lord. But God Himself 
speaks forus. Heclaimsus. He rebukes the 
enemy of our souls. Will we acknowledge 
the divine relationship which the prodigal son 
confessed and which the Father so tenderly 
proclaimed ? 

2. God restores the religious life of His peo- 
ple. The high priest in filthy garments was 
not fitted to minister at the altar from which 
the ancient glory had departed. Nor could 
he provide himself with suitable apparel. 
But the voice of God commands the shameful 
clothing to be removed, and with it his iniq- 
uity is made to pass from him. He is newly 
clothed, and royally, as becomes a priest of 
God. He is crowned with a diadem. 

Here again a fuller revelation interprets the 
vision. The penitent child is not welcomed 
in any half-hearted way. He is clothed in- 
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deed, but more. Shoes, a ring to mark his 
rank, a royal feast in his honor signalize his 
return into his inheritance. The confession 
of sin and the assurance of pardon are con- 
tinued in a life of loving fellowship with the 
Father. : 

3. God conditions His favor on the upright- 
ness of His people. Joshua is again in the 
vision clothed with all the insignia of his high 
office. Butif he is to walk with the angels of 
the Lord, to regulate the temple services and 
to rule the people as their priest he must walk 
in God’s ways and keep His charge. Does not 
Ps. 85 wonderfully fit into this place in the 
history? It may be that Zechariah wrote it. 
Certainly, no student of this lesson will fail 
to read the Psalm and apply its truths. 

4. God will restore the glory to Israel. 
Often did the prophets speak of the nation in 
its captivity as a tree cut off even with the 
ground [Isa. 11: 1], but always as having a 
living root which should shoot up afresh [Jer. 
23:5; 33:15; Isa.4: 2; Zech. 6: 12, 138]. Some- 
times the nation was spoken of as God’s serv- 
ant, sometimes as representing its king who 
was to reign inrighteousness. Sometimes the 
restoration of the nation was pictured by a 
stone which was to be a sure foundation. But 
all these symbols pointed to one great deliy- 
erer [Compare Ps. 118: 22 with Matt. 21: 42 
and Acts 4: 11, 12], to the Messiah, the Re- 
deemer, not of-Israel only but of the whole 
world. This stone with the seven eyes, sym- 
bolizing the constant watchful care of God 
upon it, was to cleanse the land in a day, and 
peace and joy should come to it more glorious 
than the brightest dreams. 

This is the crowning promise to every Chris- 
tian. God is his vindicator to fight the adver- 
sary of his soul. God is with him to help him 
with constant inspiration and counsel if he 
will walk in God’s ways, and through his 
faithful service and that of his brethren God 
will banish sin from the world, ana under the 
leadership of Jesus Christ will make new 
heavens and a new earth wherein righteous- 
ness shall dwell forever. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Show a dingy handkerchief or a dusting 
cloth to suggest the idea of something that 
is soiled and needs cleansing. Could these 
things ever be made white and clean? How? 
Could they be made clean of themselves ? 
Would youlike to have them as they are now ? 
Would you put them in among your clean 
things? Why not? Tell the story of the man 
who left his home and wandered about among 
wicked companions for a long time. At last 
his mdéney was gone and his clothing was 
shabby and worn. Then he thought he would 
go back to his home and see his children again. 
He walked along the street one evening and 
looked in at the window. of his own house. 
Everything was clean and bright within and - 
the children’s faces were sweet and happy. 
Then the man looked at his muddy shoes and 
his torn and soiled clothing, and he said, ‘‘T 
am not fit to go into that room. I am not 
clean.’’ He went away again in the darkness. 
He had seen the brightness and beauty of the 
home he had left, but he did not belong to it 
for he was not clean. But I think he went 
somewhere to find some way to get new cloth- 
ing and to make himself fit to go back to a 
happy home. ; 

I think that the people who let wicked 
thoughts come into their hearts and spoil their 
lives are like the man with the soiled cloth- 
ing. Sometimes such people feel that they do 
not belong any more among the loving and 
happy children of God and then they wish to 
be made clean. They wish to change their 
raiment for the bright garments of righteous- 
ness. But the man had to be helped to get 
new garments. The handkerchief cannot 
cleanse itself. And no man can make his 
heart clean all by himself. It is only the 
power of God that can cleanse from sin. ; 

To one of the prophets whom God sent to — 
encourage and help the Jews when they were 
trying to rebuild Jerusalem and to finish the 
temple there came a vision which showed 
him that God could take away the sins of the 
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- in his change of raiment. 
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people and make them His own again. De- 
scribe the vision of Zechariah and the priest 
as he was first seen and then as he appeared 
On one side write: 


atan gives On the other: od 
oiled garments of ives 
Nin. arments of 
~ lory. © 


Draw the breastplate and mitre of the high 
priest. Write on the one righteousness; on 
the other, holiness unto the Lord. In his vision 
Zechariah heard the promise of the Lord that 
the high priest should walk ‘among these 
that stand by,” that is, among the angels, if 
only he\ would walk in God’s ways. Fit to 
walk in the company of angels, that is what 
God wouid have every one of us be. But the 
soiled garments of sin do not belong there. 
We must put on holiness and righteousness and 
our great high priest, Jesus, has bought these 
garments for every one who will wear them. 
He will make us kings and priests unto God. 
oo 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Jan. 15-21. Conviction of Sin. Job 42: 
1-6; Ps. 51: 1-4, 16, 17; Luke 22: 55-62. (See 
prayer meeting editorial) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Jan.22-28, God’s Covenant. If Thou 
Wilt—Then. Zech.3: 7; John 15: 7, 8. 

The old Jews loved dearly to speak of their 
Jehovah as a covenant-keeping God. It re- 
called the numerous times in which He had 
plighted His faith to their fathers as individ- 
uals and as a nation and seemed to make Him 
in a special sense their God and them His 
peculiar people. This consciousness did not 
die out even when they grossly violated their 
oaths and totally forgot their pledges. In our 
day, when God’s reveiations come in a some- 
what different form from that which they 
assumed in the case of Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Joshua and the others, we are apt to 
lose sight of this side of our Heavenly Father’s 
character and in consequence fail of the com- 
fort and inspiration which the thought brings. 

Translated into modern terms the idea means 
simply that God is.as deeply interested in our 
salvation as we are and intends to do quite as 
much toward it. Indeed, He has done, and 
now does, the lion’s share. He watches the 
progress of our Christian lives with intense 
and sympathetic interest and, furthermore, 
enters Himself as an ally into the fight. The 
same is true of our work. Perhaps the new 
year has brought to us some new and difficult 
task or the old duty seems harder than ever. 
But the same One who has called us to the 
duty will aid us in its performance. God is 
something more than a task-master, He is a 
fellow-worker with us, and failure is impossi- 
ble with God as a partner in the business. 

‘The fact that God is willing to enter into 
and fulfill a covenant opens the way for an 
indefinite and wondrous expansion of Chris- 
tian character. The only limit to this devel- 
opment will be set by our own perverseness, 
pride and selfishness. ‘God is willing to 
make all grace abound toward you.” As an- 
other has said, ‘‘ While there is great diversity 
of intellectual gifts, we can all be as distin- 
guished as we please spiritually.” 

Parallel verses: Exod. 19: 5; Deut. 11: 18, 
14; 30: 19, 20; 2 Chron. 7: 14; Ps. 50: 23; Jer. 
29: 13; Ezek.18: 21, 22,31, 32; Matt. 11: 28-30; 
12:50; Rom. 10: 9; Jas. 1: 5, 6; 4: 8-10; 1 
John 1: 9. 


NOTES, 


Oregon City, Ore., reports five mission schools and 
a branch society in its suburbs, all carried on by 
Endeavorers. 


Madagascar now reports not less than twenty-six © 


societies, although the first one organized celebrated 


its first anniversary but lately. A't a recent local 
union meeting thirteen societies were represented 
by four hundred delegates. 


As illustrating the work done during its first year 
by the Albion Congregational Society of Ashton- 


under-Lyne, Eng., statistics given at the recent an- 


: niyersary showed that in nine months the flower 
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committee had distributed 541 bouquets and the 
good literature committee 12,250 tracts. 

Maryland’s convention resembled other recent 
ones in being the largest and most earnest in the 
history of the State. Prof. F. K. Sanders of Yale 
spoke on Why and How to Study the Bible. Secre 
tary L. D. Wishard answered the question, Can the 
World Be Evangelized During This Generation? 

On leaving Australia Dr. Clark sailed from Bris 
bane. The pastor of the church where most of the 
meetings in that place were held started the first 
Australian society. The tidings of the new move 
ment in America were carried to Australia about five 
years ago by a young man, the son of a sea captain. 

Some of the young Indians who have returned 
from school to their home at the Pine Ridge Agency, 
S.D., have started a society and are maintaining it 
in the face of great difficulties.——A society in the 
school for Indian girls at the Old Dwight Mission, 
Ind. Ter., contributed more than three dollars for 
home missions at one of their monthly missionary 
meetings. 

Rey. G. H. Krikorian of Yozgat, Turkey, who has 
been active in Christian Endeavor work in his coun- 
try, published in a mission paper a series of articles 
on the methods of the society. These were lately 
collected into a pamphlet issued in the Armenian 
language, but it has been suppressed by the Turkish 
Government on the ground that it encourages or- 
ganization and the formation of societies. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE THOMAS CHRISTIANS OF INDIA. 


The churches in Southern California have 
been greatly interested in the addresses of 
Rey. John Serkis, who claims to be a minister 
of the gospel from India. His story is as fol- 
lows: On the western coast of India, in the 
Malabar district, are located many of the de- 
scendants of the tribe of Gad, which in the dis- 
persion was carried to the far East and settled 
in India, They remained there, preserving 
their tribal existence and continuing to ob- 
serve their Jewish customs till the time of 
Christ. Here they were visited by the Apostle 
Thomas, who preached Christ to them, con- 
vincing them that their Messiah had come and 
they were all, or nearly all, converted. 

Encyclopedias speak of a tradition of a mis- 
sionary tour of Thomas to the far East. Fur- 
thermore, to confirm his story of the origin 
and history of these people, Mr. Serkis claims 
that they have one of the silver trumpets that 
were used in the temple service; also a brass 
plate on which is engraved the official permis- 
sion of the Indian prince who ruled over the 
land at the time of their coming, giving them 
the right to oceupy this region; also the Gos- 
pel of Matthew, written on goat skin, pre- 
sented to them by Bartholomew, who visited 
them after their conversion. The historians, 
Eusebius and Jerome, relate that Pantznus, 
a Christian missionary of the second century, 
made various trips to India, bringing back re- 
ports of the existence of these Thomas Chris- 
tians. In 1509 they were discovered by Portu- 
guese navigators and traders and their exist- 
ence was made known to the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church, who sent agents 
among them to bring them into organic union 
with that body. Butin 1653 most of them broke 
away from the church because the formalisin 
of Rome did not accord with their ideas of the 
Christian life. Since then they have been in- 
dependent. Mr. Serkis says that Rey. James 
Spurgeon, brother of Rey. C. H. Spurgeon, 
visited this community some years ago and 
tried to bring them into union with the Bap- 
tist denomination, but they are not immersion- 
ists and preferred to remain as they were. 
They do not call themselves Thomas Chris- 
tians but by the name of The United Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. Serkis married a converted English 
Jewess whom he met in India. They are 
spending some time in California on account 
of her health. He expects to visit parts of 
the East to lecture on the history and condi 
tion of his people before returning to his na- 
tive land. He bears credentials from his 
church authorities as well as passes from an 
English steamship company as proofs of the 
genuineness of his representations. Although 
Mr. Serkis uses very broken English he is an 
interesting speaker and his interpretations of 
the Bible are striking. 3 

He states that there are at present 110,000 
persons in his tribe, 70,000 of whom are pro- 
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fessed Christians. They have adopted the 
customs of the country in which they live 
but preserve their own language. Perhaps a 
larger proportion of their people are profess- 
edly religious and Christian than any other 
portion of the human family. If these things 
be true and if these Gadite Christians could 
throw off their Jewish exclusiveness and be- 
come missionary in spirit, they might play an 
important part in the Christianization of India 
and the Kast. Missionaries from India report 
that they have known of the existence of these 
people on the Malabar coast but have not 
been brought into Christian relations with 
them. Perhaps there is some reason for this 
in the character of the people themselves, per- 
haps only because of their isolation from any 
present missionary station. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

It was a source of great sorrow to the Meth- 
odist Woman’s Foreign Mission Society when, 
some months ago, Miss Mary Reed, one of 
their young lady missionaries, was stricken 
with leprosy while carrying on her work in 
India. She has met this terrible misfortune 
bravely, however, and will consecrate her life 
to the lepers in India, taking up her perma- 
nent residence in the leper hospital at Chan- 
dag. G 

In England a new missionary society has 
been formed called the Evangelization Society 
for South America with a creed similar to that 
of the Evangelical Alliance. It is undenomi- 
national and will endeavor to work as far as 
possible with other societies already in that 
field. Its raison d’étre was the gift of a large 
sum of money to the missionary bureau of the 
London Y. M.C. A., to be devoted to the evan- 
gelization of the Indian tribes of Brazil, Peru 
and Bolivia, so the new society starts with a 
firm financial basis. 

Comparatively few people who visit Venice 
know of the work carried on there in the In- 
dustrial Home for boys, founded eleven years 
ago by an English lady, Mrs. A. R, Hammond. 
Its beginnings were humble. It was started 
in asmall, dark room, where twelve poor, neg-- 
lected boys from eight to fourteen were taught 
reading and writing, shoemaking and carpen- 
tering. It was soon found necessary to have 
a house where the boys could be lodged over 
night and so kept from the influence of bad 
companions. In due time a suitable perma- 
nent home was secured for these ragged ur- 
chins who are thus brought under the best 
Christian influences, and here they remain un- 
til they are able to earn their own livelihood. 
The eleventh report, just issued, states that 
there are at present fifty-eight boys in the 
home. One of the early: pupi)s, who was res- 
cued from the worst surroundings, is now an 
officer in the custom house and another has 
developed a decided talent for sculpturing. 
Still others are printers, and excellent instruc- 
tion is provided for those who choose a pro- 
fessional career. 

In a recent private dispatch from Uganda Dr. 
Wright, a medical missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, says: ‘‘ These people long 
for the Word of God in their own language 
more than anything. They are willing to pay 
forit. O,if you have any love for these peo- 
ple, urge the committee of the Bible Society 
to send us out any portion of the New Testa- 
ment. What are those we have had for all 
the thousands of readers we have?” The 
Bible Society has already generously supplied 
the Church Missionary Society, having shipped 
to its various fields between May, 1891, and 
September, 1892, 24,838 copies of the gospels 
and epistles. The Bible Society is now wait- 
ing for the translation of some remaining por- 
tions of the New Testament. When these are 
printed the whole of the New Testament will 
be available for the people of Uganda. Speak- 
ing of the country of Uganda, Rev. E. C. Gor- 
don, a missionary from that kingdom on fur- 
lough in England, declares that although it 
has been called ‘‘ the land of the grave” (be- 
cause eighteen missionaries have perished in 
the attempt to reach it) ‘“‘it is really a healthy 
place for Europeans when they once arrive 
there.”? He believes the future will be very 
bright if the country remain in the hands of 
the Protestants. 


64 
WHAT I8 IT TO BE SPIRITUAL? 


[A sermon. by Rev. Fritz W. Baldwin, D. D., pastor 
of Trinity Church, East Orange, N.J.] 
“To be spiritually minded is life and peace.’’—Rom. 8: 6. 


The Bible is the text-book of the spirit. 
God is aspirit. Manisaspirit. Thereisa 
spiritual hfe. ‘‘ Walk by the Spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfill the lusts of the flesh.” ‘‘ To 
be spiritually minded is life and peace.’’ 
These and lessons Jike these are the burden 
of its pages. But what is it to be spiritual? 
Men differ widely in their theologies and in 
their ecclesiastical forms. Down beneath 
these differences is there any agreement as 
to what constitutes the mind of the Spirit? 
I believe there is. There is a sort of Free 
Masonry of the soul, The spiritual know 
the spiritual wherever they find them. The 
mystic brotherhood overleaps all barriers of 
sect and race and caste and outward condi- 
tion. ‘' Where the Spirit of God is there is 
liberty,’’ and there also is an eye for the 
Spirit in other men. What is it, then, this 
spirituality of mind and heart which Paul 
describes as ‘‘life and peace’’? 

Whatever it is, to be spiritual is not the 
same thing as being religious. A man may 
be exceedingly religious, exceedingly ortho- 
dox in his creed and punctilious in observ- 
ing the forms of piety, and still have any- 
thing but a spiritual mind. - Too sadly true 
it is that the priests and ecclesiastics and 
religious teachers of the world are not 
always the prophets of God. Men may 
deal in holy things and miss the holy vision. 
They may say, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,’’ and know 
nothing of the mind of Christ. It was so in 
Israel; it has been so again and again in the 
Christian Church. Ages of ecclesiastical 
revival and of great religious activity are 
not necessarily ages of deep spiritual in- 
sight. God’s prophets and seers are quite 
as apt to come clad in goat’s hair and leath- 
ern girdles as in the more conventional 
millinery. How easy it is, in the Christian 
life as everywhere else, to mistake the form 
for the substance, the chaff for the wheat 
and the shell for the meat! 

Spirituality consists of something more 
than a fondness for the exercises of religion, 
something more than the use of one’s imagi- 
nation over the realities of the future world 
or the unseen things of this world, some- 
thing more, even, than faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

But again, whatever it is, it is not the 
same thing as moral goodness—not quite 
the same. One may be very good, very 
kind, honorable, benevolent and tender- 
hearted without being spiritual in one’s 
mind. Spirituality is moral excellence with 
something added. That additional some- 
thing is what heat is to light. Has spiritu- 
ality anything to do with one’s occupation 
in life? Is it a thing of temperament or 
circumstances or will? Is itsomething that 
men achieve, as they would win a fortune 
or acquire an education? Or is it a divine 
gift, a supernatural bestowment, which 
only those have, or can have, who have had 
certain religious experiences? 

If I may undertake to answer some of 
these questions I would say that the spir- 
itual mind is a thing at once natural and 
supernatural in its origin, human and di 
vine, like the Bible, like the Lord. It is a 
gift. It is also an acquirement, and one as 
truly as the other. There is no spiritual 
life anywhere amongst men save as God and 
man unite. Being a living thing it must 
needs grow. It grows only as it is fed. It 
has its appropriate food and nourishment. 
You cannot change its bread for stones nor 
its figs for thistles without taking its life. 
It is t>» the soul what light is to the earth; 
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it is to religion what breath is to the body; it 
is to the home what fragrance is to the rose; 
it is to the church what the rich glow of 
health is to the human countenance. 

But what is it? Let us look for an an- 
swer. 

1. First of all, it seems to me, a spiritual 
man is one who sees God in the world. I 
do not mean by this simply one who believes 
there is a God who made and rules the 
world. There is nothing spiritual in believ- 
ing that. He that would see God must, of 
course, believe that He is. But many be- 
lieve this and still have no vision of God. 
Their belief is merely a theory of the uni- 
verse or of their own origin, There is such 
a thing, however, as seeing God in His 
works, in the living world—not the cunning 
evidences of the divine destroyer but the 
divine One Himself, present, immanent and 
active, pervading the visible world in His 
omnipresence and yet transcending the 
world; distinct from it, personal and spir- 
itual in His own life, that Being whom 
Wordsworth had in mind: 


A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


This to me is neither pantheism nor beau- 
tiful poetry simply, but rather the spiritual- 
ization of the created world—that vision 
which comes to him who makes the living 
universe the divine dwelling place and dis- 
covers the eternal in the temporal, to whom 
every leaf throbs with the life of God in 
whom all things consist. Is not this the 
peculiar inspiration of the Jewish prophets 
and psalmists? ‘The solitude of David's 
early life brought him face to face with the 
God of the hills. To him nature is instinct 
with emotion and with God. God decks 
Himself with light as with a garment; He 
spreads out the heavens as a curtain; He 
makes the clouds His chariot and the light- 
ning is the fire of His nostrils. 

To many the visible creation, with its 
order, its laws, its beauty, brings no thought 
of the being who inhabits it. To others, 
whose souls are more sensitive to the spirit- 
ual side of things, nature is a mirror; mate- 
rial things shadow forth the immaterial, 
and the living universe is, as Frederick Rob- 
ertson has said, ‘‘ the garment in which the 
Living God clothes His mysterious loveli- 
ness.”’ 

In an age of great scientific achievements, 
when so much of the genius of the world is 
being turned to the application of natural 
forces to practical life, when the temptation 
is so strong with us all to look upon na- 
ture as the mere tool of man, is it not im- 
portant to remember this higher truth—that 
this wondrous world is the veritable dwell- 
ing place of our God? 

She has many things to say even to the 
unspiritual mind, but her sweetest voices 
are dumb to him who has no soul. Learn 
to spiritualize the world, and every flower 
of the field will spring with a divine life, 
every experience will have a divine mean- 
ing, every voice will have a holy song. 
There is a way—very common—of looking 
upon the birth of a little child as a purely 
natural event. There is another view that 
sees in it all the mystery and wisdom and 
love of God—a veritable manifestation of 
His holy presence among men. Which is 
the better view for the home, for those to 
whom the child is given? 

There is a temper of mind, also common, 
which can see nothing but gloom and terror 
and hopelessness in the grave. There is an- 
other temper, more spiritual, that sees in 
death the opening of silent doors, the usher- 
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ing of another spirit into the spirit land and 
the realization of more than the heart of 
man has conceived. 

Is there not ‘life and peace’’ to him who 
thus finds his God? Is not this one way in 
which God finds us? And all this may - 
come to one who is not a Christian. But 
how much more divinely it comes, or should 
come, to us who see in Jesus Christ the 
image of the invisible God, the manifesta- 
tion in a personal, human life of Him who 
hides Himself in the marvelous life and 
loveliness of the world! Behold the lilies 
of the field, how they grow, the fowls of 
the air, how they live! And your Heavenly 
Father lives in every flower and feeds every 
bird. Behold the ministry of Him who 
walked in Galilee, and the death of Him 
who suffered on Calvary! And your Heay- 
enly Father was in Him. 

2. But there are other answers to the 
question we have raised. The spiritual 
man is he who sees God in his fellowmen. 
It is not enough to see Him in nature. He 
dwells peculiarly in man, and we are spirit- 
ual in proportion as we see the spiritual in 
other men, in the degree of our reverence 
for man as a spiritual being. To wrong 
man is to wrong God. To help a brother 
man is to do the highest service to God. 
And it is just this discovery of the sacred- 
ness of man that marks the upward growth 
of the soul into the divine life. What else 
but this vision of God in man ever inspires 
the highest forms of self-sacrifice or explains 
the conduct of the noblest men in their 
noblest hours? What else but this vision 
of God in man—the divine and sacred spark 
in the worst of men—brought our Lord 
Himself to earth, inspired His lowly minis- 
try and led Him to Calvary? Gethsemane 
and the cross ate the heavenly estimate not 
alone of man’s sin but of his worth. Christ 
could die because He saw some one worth 
dying for. 

This gospel of love is the divine measure | 
of the preciousness of man. Down beneath 
the sin God sees the possible saint, and He 
comes to take the sin away as the sun melts 
the frost. And this same vision of what is 
in man, dim, yet real, and ever growing 
more distinct, has made human slavery the 
crime of crimes, and is awakening the civ- 
ilized world evermore to a keener sense of 
the inhumanity of man in Russia, in Africa 
and over the whole earth. Itis this vision, 
caught from our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
kindles and keeps alive missionary enthusi- 
asm—not simply the command of Christ to 
go into all the world, but the vision of 
Christ, seeing Him, seeing what He saw and 
believing what He believed. It is this that 
drives the Christian disciple out of ease and 
self-indulgence into a life of glorious service 
and redemption amongst the poor, the un- 
fortunate, the depraved and the lost. It is 
this vision that is teaching the rich how to 
sanctify their wealth and to make it the 
messenger of God—the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity, based on the knowledge of what 
is in man, born when Christ was born, burn- 
ing at a white heat in His soul and burning ~ 
in other souls so surely as they touch Hii - 
and learn the secret of His life. 

_ A spiritually minded man sees good in 
men where others see only evil and he believes 
in the good even though he himself cannot 
see it. He blames his own eyes more than 
the one upon whom he looks. He knows it 
is easy for any one to see the evil in men, 
but that only Christ believes in the lost 
whom He came to seek and to save. He 
remembers who it was that came to Jesus © 
for forgiveness—how His eyes pierced not | 
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pocrisy in His inquisitors but down through 
the surface of a wicked life to the penitent 
soul longing to be clean, and He made it 
clean by His sympathy and His love. 

This is the power of love, the power of 
faith—faith in man as well as in God, faith 
in the.divine part of man that forbids one 
to despair of any soul and enables one to 
see the loved of God in the déspised of 
earth. What other great teacher or re- 
former ever chose, or could have chosen, 
his friends and lieutenants as the Master 
chose His—from among the peasants of 
Galilee? ; 

He thinks of every man as He desires to 
make him. In His eyes every one of us is 
something divinely noble and beautiful, a 
storehouse of spiritual possibilities that 
need only His touch to become actualities 
of life and character. See how this eye for 
the divine in the human transfigures the 
common relations of life, how different a 
thing human love becomes—the love of 
friend for friend, husband for wife and 
parent for child—when suffused and sancti- 
fied by spiritual ideals and made beautiful 
with the grace of heaven. Baron Bunsen, 
dying, told his wife that in loving her he 
had loved the Eternal. Her love to him had 
been the life of his soul. And Charles 
Kingsley wrote as the legend that is now 
carved upon the one tombstone of himself 
and his companion in the churchyard of 
Eversley, ‘‘ We have loved; we do love; we 
shall love.” These are individual instances 
of the spiritual beauty and power of human 
love in its higher forms with which the un- 
written history of the home is filled. 

Through the power of these affections, 
which neither time nor the grave can de- 
stroy, men keep their faith in higher things. 
To love the pure and good is to love God, 
for He is the inspiration of all pure affection 
inman. To reach out your hand to another 
in the spirit of Christ and to give that other 
the riches of your heart is giving your heart 
to Christ. 

We can spiritualize the whole of life if we 
earry into it a spiritual purpose and motive. 
We can make our home a sanctuary if we 
consecrate it in our hearts, and under the in- 
spiration of Christian love we can change 
the blackest soul into a pure, white spirit. 
There is no better test of our spirituality 
than this—our vision for the divine in man 
and our enthusiasm for the redemption of 
the world. It is the glory of Christ that 
He opens for men this vision and inspires 
this enthusiasm. Believe in Him and you 
must perforce believe in‘men. Exalt Him 
and with Him you lift the whole world up 
to God. For this is the meaning of His in- 
carnation and this is the blessed gospel of 
the Son of God. 

3. Butit is not enough to find God in the 
order of the world and in the lives of other 
men. Thespiritual manis he who finds God 
in his own soul. We must turn our eyes 
inward, track the divine footprints over the 


hights and across the valleys of our own 


experience, until, with the Psalmist, we find 
that God has beset us behind and before, 
that He is in the storm as well as in the 
sunshine and that the shadows of our lives 
are tokens of His near approach. 


There are no shadows where there is no sun; 

There is no beauty where there is no shade; 
. And all things in two lines of glory run, 

Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid. 


To be spiritual a man must believe that he 
himself is a spirit, that his true life is 


within the soul, in the thoughts and intents 


and aspirations of his heart, not in the 
fleeting impressions and occupations of the 
day, not in anything outside his soul, and 
he must learn to reverence that inner life as 


a holy thing—his mind as a sanctuary for 
the truth of God, his heart as the treasure 
house of the Eternal Love and his conscience 
as the pure, white page on which God 
would write His holy law. 

Now the faith in a future life is common 
enough, but this faith, this belief that you 
yourself are a veritable spirit, this deep per- 
suasion of the worth and sacredness of your 
own soul, is all too rare. Men profess it; 
they rarely grasp it in its full significance 
and power. Too often in the thick of life, 
amidst its preoccupations, its pleasures and 
its hardships, this sense of the eternal within 
fades away into a memory ora dream, and the 
years, instead of bringing ‘‘ the philosophic 
mind,’’ instead of calling out the spiritual 
in clearer luster, only cover it with the hard 
crust of the unspiritual world. Men become 
materialists before they are aware of it by 
the force of habit, by the influence of other 
lives, by the gravitation of their own hearts. 

But let one go about his daily work in 
the deep conviction that God is not a God 
afar off so much as the Holy One within, 
speaking in the conscience, mingling His 
life with ours, caring for His own, disclos- 
ing Himself in our experience, and we are 
panoplied with heavenly power. 

Is not this what we mean by Christian 
experience? Not simply the feeling that 
your sins have been forgiven, but the added 
sense of your own vital relation to Jesus 
Christ, and that in Him, in the grandeur of 
that life into which He brings you, your 
life has beenredeemed from everything that 
is unspiritual, every unholy purpose, every 
unsanctified ambition, every lowideal. This 
is the new atmosphere of the soul, the vital 
breath of a Christian man. Better than 
anything else it explains the mystery and 
power of prayer. It marks all the difference 
between a formal and a living faith in Christ. 
This inner life alone is able to nourish and 
re-enforce the outward life.» It is this that 
makes us godly and spiritually beautiful in 
character. Without this, in proportion as 
we miss it, our lives are hollow things, faith 
has no foundation, our hearts cannot rest. 

A thousand and one temptations are for- 
ever robbing us of this vision of God or 
making it hard to keep such vision as we 
have. But we must keep it, and it must 
expand, or else we die and it vanishes away. 
It is the manna of the soul. No outward 
activity, of charity or humanity or anything 
else, can take its-place. These may develop 
it or intensify it, but they are no substitute 
for it. It is the power that drives the 
wheel. It is the only thing that gives real- 
ity to our worship or efficacy to our deeds 
of love. We can cultivate it in solitude, 
by meditation and prayer, with the aid of 
good books, by the help of those who have 
it, by reverence for our own life and, most 
of all, by studying the mind of Christ. 

Here again is the living truth of the 
gospel—God within you, God in Christ and 
Christ in us, ‘‘ till we all attain unto a full- 
grown man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.’’ Christianity has 
taught the world many lessons, but none 
more fundamental or glorious than this, 
that God’s true dwelling place is in the 
human soul. Here is the seat of His king- 
dom, here the scene of His noblest activi- 
ties, in bringing the spirit of man to the 
consciousness of its own life in God and 
unfolding that life after the pattern in the 
mount. ‘He that is begotten of God keep- 
eth himself.”’ 

4, If what has been said is true then one 
thing more needs to be said. The spiritual 
man is he who finds God in the Bible. 
There are men, there have been men, I 
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‘nor measured its power. 


doubt not, in every age and amongst every 
people who have lived in the Spirit and 
walked by the Spirit without the aid of 
these Holy Scriptures, for God has never 
left Himself without a witness in any land. 
For them the inner life was clear and strong. 
But these have been few, solitary stars, 
exceptions that prove the rule. For the 
most of us, for the most of men, there is a 
very close connection between the higher 
activities of the soul and knowledge of this 
book. The spiritual history of the world 
proves this, account for the Book as we 
may. Not, however, by any perfunctory 
reading of it, nor by any superficial or even 
critical knowledge of its pages, but by 
breathing its atmosphere, feeling its in- 
spiration and finding in its story the win- 
some and unerring testimony of the love of 
God. Here is the great historic witness 
that God is in human life and that man is 
His child. Here is the record of that life, 
which, after centuries more vital than ever, 
after hostile criticisms more divine than 
ever, is changing the hearts of men and 
the face of the world. Finding God in the 
Bible means finding Him and seeing Him 
in the face of Jesus Christ, for the testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy and 
in Him alone the book finds its unity. 

Our spiritual life is in that life, in finding 
out His secret, having His mind, submitting 
to His control. As we desire to have a 
clear vision of God, therefore, we must 
make this Book the man of our counsel, the 
friend and companion of our daily life. We 
must never be too busy to study it. Let us 
never persuade ourselves that it is out of 
date, nor that we have discovered its secret, 
The eyes of the 
ages have been on it. The crities of the 
world are prying into it, and it is fresher, 
more invigorating, more divine than ever. 
Let the ages wonder and the critics work, 
they only make the jewels brighter. The 
Bible does not need our defense. It needs 
our study. Let the divine Spirit in us lead 
us to the hidden sources of spiritual power 
in these holy pages, let the form of the Son 
of Man stand out in bolder relief as we 
look and we shall find ourselves growing 
in all those qualities that make us, spiritual 
beings. 

What we need most of all is the develop- 
ment of our spiritual powers—those tacul- 
ties by means of which divine truth is ap- 
prehended—and then spiritual things will 
shine in their own light. Too many of us 
are trying to solve spiritual problems with 
intellectual machinery alone. They cannot 
be solved in that way. But many of the 
hardest problems of faith that are perpiex- 
ing our age will be dissolved in the light of 
holier experiences and clearer moral percep- 
tions. It is always easy for an unspiritual 
man to find arguments against Christianity. 
It is easy for a scholar, with his intellectual 
appliances, under the influence of scientific 
thought and in the prevailing atmosphere, 
to see the insufficiency of many of the evi- 
dences of the faith. But it is never easy, it 
is a moral impossibility for a spiritnally 
minded man to turn his face away from 
Jesus Christ. Christ is His own evidence, 
and if once His image is reflected in the 
still waters of the soul, if we have seen His 
face, we can look with a calm spirit into 
any mystery, we shall feel that it is better 
to walk in the dark with Him than by the 
flickering light of any other guide. 

May God give us eyes to see His presence 
in the world, in other men, in our own 
souls, in the Holy Book and, above all, in the 
face of Jesus Christ. So shall we have ‘the 
life and peace of the spiritual mind. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 

This is the first volume of a work by Prof. 
H. fH. Wenat of Heidelberg, which Rev. John 
Wilson has translated. The work was pub- 
lished a few years since in Germany and the 
remainder of it will soon appear in English. 
It is a valuable contribution to the Hterature 
of Biblical criticism. It is uncommonly clear 
and vigorous and also conspicuously candid. 
The author’s conviction that ‘the historical 
Jesus Christ, in His annunciation, by word and 
deed; of the kingdom of God, was the perfect 
revelation of God for men,’’ is the motive of the 
work. The teaching of Christ, it is claimed, 
is the true “standard for testing all church 
doctrine and tradition’’ and ‘‘the highest au- 
thority must be accorded to it in regulating 
our own practical Christian life as well as 
Christian doctrine.’? The necessary practical 
application of this view has been hampered, 
the author thinks, on thé part of Catholics by 
the theory of the infallible authority of church 
teaching and on the part of Protestantism by 
that of the normative authority of the Holy 
Scriptures for Christian doctrine. The one 
sure authorized principle for distinguishing 
between the different parts or sides of the con- 
tents of Scripture is furnished by Jesus Christ 
Himself, whose teaching is ‘‘a unity, definite 
and complete.”’ 

The historical method is pursued as best 
adapted to determine the authenticity, com- 
pleteness and purity of Christ's teaching. 
Therefore Professor Wendt has made an in- 
dependent, critical investigation of the sources 
of the gospel narratives, which has not been 
included in the present translation but the re- 
sults of which are used. -One of these is the 
hypothesis of a ‘“‘third main source’’ under- 
lying the Gospel of John, a fresh and impor- 
tant suggestion. The work is not destructive 
but constructive. The different departments 
of the teaching of Jesus are treated not only 
in detail by themselves but also in their or- 
ganic connection, and the continuous compar- 
ative examination of the fourth Gospel along 
with that of the synoptical Gospels is not 
only peculiarly interesting but exceedingly 
instructive. There is an incompleteness in 
that portion of the volume which considers 
the development of religious ideas in the mind 
of Jesus, but this is inevitable, being due to 
the nature of the subject. 

This volume contains three sections of the 
work, The Historical Foundation of the Teach- 
ing of Jesus, The External Aspects of His 
Teaching and The Announcement of the King- 
dom of God in General. It is a minute, cau- 
tious, reverent study, emphasizing always the 
divine nature of our Lord yet accepting the 
theory of the gradual development of His con- 
sciousness of His own Messiahship. The con- 
nection of His teaching with the spiritual 
truth declared in the Old Testament is en- 
forced clearly yet discriminatingly. Among 
minor suggestions of significance is that of 
the supplementary character of certain para- 
bles, a second sometimes being uttered to reit- 
erate some truth contained, yet only declared 
with secondary emphasis, in a preceding par- 
able. The incompleteness of the work renders 
it impossible to comment upon it as a whole. 
But it affords a sufficient idea of the author’s 
method and of the results of his study to war- 
rant the conclusion that it possesses great 
value in itself and also as a good example of 
the more cautious and fruitful productions 
of the modern school of Biblical research. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 

* SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND, 1660-1690. 

The thirty years covered by this work, from 
the scholarly pen of Mr. W.C. Sydney, formed 
the period intervening between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, one of the most sig- 
nificant in many respects in the history of the 
human race. The English nation was passing 
through a period of moral self-indulgence and 
recklessness scarcely less shameful than that 
which preceded and led to the downfall of 
Rome. Whether because the Anglo-Saxon 
stock is sturdier than the Latin, or for some 
other reason, England, although debased and 


weakened by iniquity, proved to have a greater 
rallying power than that of Rome. But she 
suffered long and terribly for her sins. 

Mr. Sydney has gone to original sources for 
his facts, and his industry is indicated by. the 
appended biblivgraphy of the works which he 
has consulted. He has covered a broad range 
of topics, yet has kept his purpose steadily in 
view. He offers his readers a comprehensive, 
orderly, clear and authoritative portrayal of 
English social life during the years included 
in his survey, and the fact that others have 
done the same service before in whole or in 
part does not diminish the value of his work 
but rather increases it, because his chapters 
serve to confirm and intensify the conclusions 
of others. 

He depicts the habits of the people, their do- 
mestic life, their business characteristics, their 
amusements and entertainments, their treat- 
ment of each other and of foreigners, their vir- 
tues and their vices, and enables any one who 
has a reasonably vivid imagination, especially 
if he be, as so many now are, somewhat ac- 
quainted with the England of today, to repro- 
duce with considerable success before his mind 
the England of two centuries ago. It is far 
from a pleasant picture, and we confess to an 
impression, in spite of the qualifications here 
or there which prove his intent to be impar- 
tially exact, that he might have said some- 
what more in favor of his countrymen without 
untruthfulness. 

Nevertheless, there is no denying the gen- 
eral coarseness of the age in respect to mate- 
rial things or its even more prevailing moral 
scandalousness and even rottenness. That it 
was in part a reaction to the other extreme 
from the repellent severity of the Puritan pe- 
riod is a true explanation of it but not a suffi- 
cient excuse for it. Most English men and 
women of the time seem to have flung religion 
and virtue to the winds. From the king and 
the court down to the hostler and the scullery 
maid almost everybody seems to have reveled 
in riotous living, and the subsequent history 
of England suggests that possibly divine Proy- 
idence allowed them to do so on purpose that 
the nation might fairly nauseate itself and 
turn the more earnestly at last toward better 
things. 

We commend the work heartily, both be- 
cause it is a rich treasury of facts and because 
it suggests to every thoughtful reader, al- 
though it actually utters very few of them, 
many most vital and enduriug moral truths. 
It is a book which nearly every library should 
contain. In the case of the copy sent to us 
one of the dates upon the back of the volume 
is incorrect. [Macmillan & Co. $2.50]. 

RELIGIOUS. 


Dr. T. F. Wright is the author of The Human 
and Its Relation to the Divine [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00], in which he endeavors to aid 
thoughtful minds to overcome the tendency 
prevalent in many to reject faith in God by 
enabling them to form logical and firmly fixed 
convictions in harmony with Christianity. 
The work necessarily is largely philosophical 
in character but is neither intricate nor ob- 
scure. Many will find it helpful.—PrFrom 
Abraham to David [Macmillan & Co. $1.00], 
by H. A. Harper, is a successful effort to por- 
tray early Biblical characters and events in 
the light afforded by recent discoveries. The 
style is natural and almost conversational. 
The personalities of the different individuals 
are rendered distinct and even vivid, and the 
interest of the narrative, for the book is a nar- 
rative rather than a series of disconnected 
pictures, grows as the reader advances. The 
author is sufficiently familiar with Biblical 
history, archeology and geography and with 
the customs of Oriental races, etc., to write 
understandingly as well as entertainingly. 

Tuesday Afternoon Talks [Willard Tract Re- 
pository. 50 cents] contains thirty-six of the 
addresses made by the late Dr. Charles Cullis 
at the meetings held weekly under his charge 
for many years in his own house or in the 
Beacon Hill Church in this city. They are 
simple, earnest talks, abounding in the devo- 
tional spirit and adapted to help. many readers 
to a sincerer consecration. They express no 


peculiar theories, so far as we have discovered, 
% 


and, while far from being profound intellec- 
tually, are promotive of true godliness.—— 
Rev. H. B. Mead has prepared a somewhat 
unique little book, The Wonderful Counselor 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents], in which 
all the recorded sayings of Jesus are arranged 
chronologically in such a manner as to be 
memorized readily at the rate of one each day 
for a year. Brief notes and connecting words 
and phrases are supplied and the volume is 
dedicated to the Christian Endeavor Society, 
Dr. Clark, its president, also having written 
the introduction of the book. It is a conven- 
ient and valuable little treatise and is printed 
prettily.——The annual bound number of The 
Converted Catholic[James A. O’Connor. $1.25] 
records the conversion to Protestantism of 
several priests and of one hundred Roman 
Catholics in all during the year, and contains 
some other material concerning current ques 
tions at issue in the Roman Catholic Church 
or in connection therewith. Mr. O’Connor 
formerly was a Roman Catholic priest, 


STORIES. 


In the Queen’s Navee [Brentano’s. $1.50], by 
Commander C. N. Robinson, R. N., and John 
Leyland, describes the adventures of a fine, 
manly young fellow, a Queenslander, who, 
becoming a colonial cadet and being sent 
home to England for assignment to service, 
was carried over a large part of the world and 
into all sorts of scrapes on the way. The book 
is spirited and lifelike and, in spite of far too 
much bloodshed and some needless profanity, 
which, perhaps, are partially excusable as 
necessary to the truthfulness of the picture of 
sea life, holds up in general a high standard 
of morals. But we object to the authors’ eyi- 
dent approval of their hero’s service in aiding 
Peru to fight Chile. The British notion that, 
if one only fights gallantly, he is praiseworthy 
for engaging in wars which do not concern 
him or his country, and no matter how many 
lives he may take, is an utter and discredita- 
ble error. 

Agony is piled-upon agony in Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron’s new novel, A Sister’s Sin [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00], another story of Eng- 
lish life. Unfaithfulness in love, revenge and 
at last mutual forgiveness and peace are the 
ruling elements of the plot, which is worked 
out elaborately, contains some vivid touches 
in the line of character painting and certainly 
is thoroughly interesting, even if bordering at 
times upon the melodramatic.—Mr. J. S. 
Tait’s story, Who Is the Man? [Tait, Sons & 
Co. $1.25], is a well sustained story of the 
concealment and discovery of the authorship 
of crime. The action opens in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory but is continued and concluded on the 
Scottish border. The plot is intricate yet not 
unnatural and the narrative is vigorous and 
engrossing, although somewhat grewsome. 

Mr. A: Conan Doyle is an English author 
who rapidly is becoming known favorably in 
this country. The Great Shadow [Harper & 
Bros. $1.00] is a picturesque story of the 
early part of this century, exhibiting the 
dread of Napoleon which the English and 
others felt, describing Waterloo as from 
the point of view of a participant, and inter- 
weaving a love story or two effectively. In 
certain respects the author’s power is remark- 
able.——Sybil Trevyllian [Ward & Drummond. 
$1.50] is a very readable book about an attract- 
ive heroine and various other agreeable Eng- 
lish people. Their fortunes and misfortunes 
in love are not specially strange and the 
author makes a little material go a long way. 
But uo reader will dispute the charm of the 
story. Some of the minor characters, however 
—Clive, for instance—are more interesting 
than others who are more conspicuous. ~ 

Pocahontas [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50] is 
the fourth in Mr. J. R. Musick’s series of Co- 
lumbian historical novels. The scene of his 
narrative of course now shifts to Virginia and 
the story of Pocahontas affords considerable 
dramatic material. The author repeats loy- 
ally the legend of the saving of Capt. John 
Smith’s life by the Indian princess and a 
picture of this interesting occurrence serves - 
as the frontispiece. The volume is generally 
similar to its predecessors.— Another of Rey. 
A.J. Church’s pleasant aids to the apprecia- 
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tion of the ancient Greek classics is his new 


book, The Story of the Iliad [Macmillan & Co. 
50 cents], a volume of Macmillan’s excellent 
school library. It is a free, spirited para- 
phrase, sure to interest the young and suffi- 
cient of itself to incite to the study of the 
original. 

Several short sketches compose Mrs. W. K. 
Cliffort’s The Last Touches and Other Stories 
{Macmillan & Co. $1.00]. They deal largely 
with the sadder side of love, the disregard of 
affection for the sake of wealth and social 
position, and contain some tragedy. They 
are original and striking, and, although not 
altogether pleasant to be read, certainly are 
engrossing.— Christmas Hvery Day and Other 
Stories [Harper & Bros. $1.25] contains five 
brief, bright productions by W. BD. Howells 
intended for children. They have a familiar 
look and probably have been published sep- 
arately before. They are droll and even fan- 
tastic, gracefully written and admirably suited 
to delight the boys and girls. 


POETRY. 


Miss Harriet Monroe has not been famous 
as a poet until lately, but the fact that her 
Commemoration Ode was selected to be read 
and sung at the dedication ceremonies of the 
Columbian Exposition of course has rendered 
her widely known. An examination of a vol- 
ume of her productions, Valeria and Other 
Poems (A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50], in which 
this ode is included, indicates that, although 
her verse reveals no conspicuous superiority 
over that of some other American poets, it 
certainly possesses genuine and considerable 
merit. Valeria, a tragedy having a prologue 
and five acts, fills most of the volume. It is 
vigorous in conception and is wrought out 
with no little strength and beauty. Some pas- 
sages are actually brilliant, and many lines, 
or even single clauses, delight one by their 
felicity of form and sense. Some expressions 
might be better, but the poem as a whole is of 
ahigh order. The shorter poems are musical 
and the volume leaves a pleasant impression. 
—The Poems of Giosué Carducci [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50], translated by Frank Sewall, 
opens with two essays on Carducci and the 
Hellenic Reaction in Italy and Carducci and 
the Classic Realism. The poems, as the rule, 
are. far more poetical in idea than in form; 
form, in fact, being often disregarded wholly. 
But some are enjoyably correct metrically 
without any sacrifice of significance or spirit. 
Mr. Sewall’s purpose is avowedly to introduce 
Carducci to English readers, not wholly be- 
cause of admiration for his poetry as such or 
of approval of its religious or social teachings, 
but also because of its affording an example 
of the survival of ancient religious motives 
in literature and also because it is healthily 
realistic. All readers will recognize the force 
of these reasons. 

The Winter Hour and Other Poems (Century 
Co. $1.00] is by Robert Underwood Johnson, 
whose appreciativeness of what is best in 
mankind and in nature, rendered the more 


‘evident by his exceptional grace of poetical 


utterance, has made him a welcome member 
of the modern brotherhood of song. There are 
all sorts of poems in this book, most of them 
being brief and vivid as well as suggestive 
and truly musical—~Mr. W. R. Perkins’s 
Eleusis and Lesser Poems[A.C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.00] contains a long poem and a dozen short 
ones. The long one, Eleusis, is somewhat 
ambitious and rather too metaphysical to be 
universally popular, but some of the more 
thoughtful readers. will find it congenial 
although it ends too despairingly. The short 
poems are diversified and pleasing.——There 
are both force and beauty in Songs and Sonnets 
[A. ©. McClurg & Co. $1.00], by M. F. Egan. 
The book is a collection of miscellaneous 
poetry of a higher than average quality. Prot- 
estants will not approve of some things, for 
the author writes frankly from the point of 
view of a Roman Catholic. Yet he is not con- 
troversial in the least and all of his own faith 
Some 
of his religious poems every true Christian 
will enjoy, and his book will afford real pleas- 
ire to all who enjoy natural and glowing 
verse. 
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Dr. L. G. Barbour, auther of The End of 
Time [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], terms his 
work ‘“‘a poem of the future.’’ It is long, 
carefully elaborated, embodying arguments 
supporting great doctrines of Christianity and 
picturing the consummation of events. It 
varies considerably in excellence, but some 
passages are quite striking.—The preface to 
Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas [A. C. 
McClurg & Co.” $1.00] is so loftily contemptu- 
ous of literary criticism that we feel some- 
what abashed. But duty must be done, and 
we therefore nerve ourselves to say that Iron- 
quill has entitled his book truthfully. He 
has rhymed fairly well upon a large variety of 
topics, seldom soaring to any great hight and 
sometimes dropping rather low, yet jingling 
along cheerily, often commenting more or less 
pointedly upon current events, and suggesting 
inevitably the poetical corner of the local 
journal as the probable birthplace of the ma- 
jority of his productions.—There is lasting 
pleasure in reading such a collection of 
superior poems as is found in The Poetry of 
Gathered Years [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00], 
compiled by M.H. We do not quite catch the 
special significance of the periods chosen— 
thirty-five, fifty, sixty and seventy-seven years, 
respectively—but the poems, which embody 
suggestions of maturity, reflections of experi- 
ence and anticipations natural to the ripening 
of life, are choice and helpful. They are chiefly 
by standard authors and all are worth their 
places here. : 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have brought 
out an attractive little book, Lyrics and Bal- 
lads of Heine and Other German Poets [$1.50], 
translated by Frances Hellman. The others 
are Goethe, Geibel, Uhland, Freiligrath, Riick- 
ert, Moericke and Chamisso. The selections 
have been made skillfully and the transla- 
tions seem very good.— Eugene Field’s With 
Trumpet and Drum [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.00] contains a capital assortment of poems 
for the boys and girls made up out of his earlier 
books of poems and from the files of several 
journals to which he has contributed. The 
poetry is sprightly and sensible and the book 
deserves to be popular. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The German sculptor, Rauch, has only com- 
paratively of late become much known in 
America. Yet he was one of the greatest 
artists of the current century. The Life of 
Christian Daniel Rauch [Lee & Shepard. 
$3.00], by Ednah D. Cheney, therefore has 
unusual interest. Its subject is inherently 
and strikingly important and never before 
has been treated properly in English. The 
brothers Eggers, also Germans and artists, 
have published an exhaustive work in five 
volumes about Rauch and Miss Cheney has 
based hers upon theirs. But she also has 
made use of other materials. Rauch’s chief 
works are the statues of King William IIT. of 
Prussia and Queen Louise, at Charlottenburg ; 
Albert Diirer, at Nuremburg; Victory, in the 
Valhalla, and Frederick the Great, at Berlin. 
Miss Cheney has given the public a copious, 
careful, graphic study of the man, his works 
and, to some extent, his times. A portrait of 
him forms the frontispiece of the volume. 
The productiveness of Rauch is exhibited by 
a chronological list of his works, in which 
more than two hundred are named. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Ethical Association is 
doing useful work in promoting the discussion 
of vital themes and in publishing reports of 
such discussions. Man and the State [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.00] is another volume issued 
under its auspices. Some of the subjects of 
its successive papers are these: The Duty of a 
Public Spirit, The Study of Applied Seciology, 
Suffrage and the Ballot, The Land Problem, 
The Problem of City Government, Taxation 
and Revenue—from the Protectionist’s point 
of view and also from the Free Trader’s, The 
Monetary Problem, The Immigration Problem 
and The Independent in Politics and Moral 
Questions in Politics. Among the lecturers 
were President E. B. Andrews, E. D. Mead, 
Dr. L. G. Janes, T. G. Shearman, Prof. George 
Gunton, Rev. S. J. Barrows, Prof. Joseph Le 
Comte, Rev. J. W. Chadwick and Hon. R. G. 
Horr. The volumeis solidly and permanently 
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valuable to all students of current public 
questions. It is dedicated ‘to both President 
Harrison and President-elect Cleveland. 

All students of paleontology will welcome 
Rev. H. N. Hutchinson’s volume, Extinct 
Monsters [D. Appleton & Co. $3.00]. Mr. 
Hutchinson has sypplied a popular account 
of some of the larger forms of ancient ani- 
mal life, e. g., the horned dinosaur, sea scor- 
pion, gigantic dinosaur, gigantic diver, mam- 
moth, woolly rhinoceros, great Irish deer, 
etc. The illustrations are by J. Smit and 
others and are imaginative except so far as 
it has been possible to follow the guidance 
of partial or complete skeleton remains. The 
book also contains considerable material of 
an untechnical and popular sort and possesses 
much interest in its own line.——Prof. A.S. 
Cook has edited and introduced a little book, 
The Bible and English Prose Style [D: C. Heath 
& Co. 50 cents], which consists chiefly of 
Biblical selections illustrating the positions 
of the introduction but also includes confirma- 
tory comments by Addison, Ruskin, Saints- 
bury, Marsh and others. The importance of 
the Bible to the student of English is dwelt 
upon, and the naturalness, simplicity, nobil- 
ity, imaginative excellence and sometimes 
rhythmical skill which it illustrates are pointed 
out. If there are any persons who suppose 
that the Bible is deficient in other than spirit- 
ual qualities such a work as this will correct 
the mistake. 

Collections of sayings abound and seem to 
find readers. Here is another, Witty, Wise 
and Wicked Maxims [Brentano’s. 75 cents], 
with a preface by H. P. du Bois. The maker 
has sought primarily, we should say, for smart 
sayings, without inuch reference to their truth- 
fulness, consistency or helpfulness. Conse- 
quently, one finds here all sorts of terse, 
pithy remarks, some of which are eminently 
valuable and others of which areas superficial 
as they are satirical or irreverent. Most are 
unobjectionable but some can have come from 
none but frivolous or blasé minds. The 
Brantwood issue of Ruskin has progressed so 
far as to include his Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting [Charles E. Merrill & Co. $2.75]. 
They were delivered originally nearly forty 
years ago and they areas learned and suggestive 
and at the same time as whimsical and dog- 
matic as many others of the author’s produc- 
tions. Professor Norton has edited and pref- 
aced the book.—Mary E. Cardwell has se- 
lected a considerable number of extracts from 
Mr. Ruskin’s volumes and printed them in 
a neat volume called Cameos from Ruskin 
[Charles E, Merrill & Co. $1.00].: She re- 
gards Ruskin ‘‘as the greatest of art critics 
and as a master of ethics,’’ and endeavors 
here to exhibit his ability and importance in 
each department. The citations are from the 
new Brantwood edition. The book should 
have a table of contents or some kind of an 
index. 

The ninth of Prof. Henry Morley’s series of 
volumes on English Writers [Cassell & Co. 
$1.50] treats of Spenser and his time.. Itisa 
scholarly and delightful study of English so- 
ciety, politics and literature, with special 
reference to the relation of the two former to 
the third, during the second half of the six- 
teenth century. As a literary production it is 
admirable in itself as well as a worthy treat- 
ment of its theme. A variously entertain- 
ing volume, including poetical as well as prose 
selections, is Heinrich Heine: His Wit, Wisdom 
and Poetry (J. G. Cupples Co. $1.25], edited 
by Mr. Newell Dunbar. Matthew Arnold’s 
essay on Heine appears appropriately as an in- 
troduction to the book. Heine was one of the 
most vigorous, unconventional, stimulating 
of thinkers in spite of the graye faults in his 
manner of life, and although we disagree rad- 
ically with both the language and the spirit of 
some of his utterances here cited we are glad 
of the book. Itis printed handsomely. 

Antiquaries generally, and all Shrewsbury 
people also, will enjoy Elizabeth Ward’s vol- 
ume, Old Times in Shrewsbury, Mass.[$1.25], in 
which a considerable portion of the history of 
the town, together with facts about its lead- 
ing men, churches, taverns, dwelling houses, 
etc., are set forth effectively. There are pic- 
tures of many of the local antiques. The nar- 
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rative is enlivened with reminiscences and 
anecdotes, and although less elaborate than 
the regulation town histories it does much 
the same sort of work very well. The Place 
of the Story in Early Education, and Other Es- 
says [Ginn & Co. 60 cents], is by Sara E. 
Wiltse. Its chapters originally appeared in 
one or another journal. They treat of various 
themes of importance in connection with the 
mental and physical education of children and 
are judicious and enlightening. Mr. Felix 
Adler’s lectures in the School of Applied Eth- 
ics during its first session in 1891 treated of 
The Moral Instruction of Children (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50] and now are out in a vol- 
ume, one of Dr. W. T. Harris’s International 
Education series. There are seventeen lec- 
tures, of which five discuss different phases of 
the problem of moral training in connection 
with the public schools, five the use of fairy 
tales and stories, and the other seven lessons 
on duty. An appendix treats of The Infiu- 
ence of Manual Training on Character. Mr. 
Adler believes that the subject matter of 
morality, but not the sanctions of it, can and 
should be ineulcated in the public schools. 
“The conscience can be enlightened, strength- 
ened, guided, and all this can be done without 
onee raising the question why it is wrong to 
do what is forbidden.’’? We have our doubts 
about the practicability of this scheme, but 
we are glad of the author’s hearty insistence 
that morality should be taught in the schools. 
In general, the volume is very helpfully sug- 
gestive, 


NOTES. 
all Caine contemplates an early 
visit to California. 

— The Andover Review has become a bi- 
monthly, and has reduced ifs price from $4.00 
to 45.00. 

—— The latest portrait by R. G. Hardie is 
that of Mr. Samuel Johnson of this city. It 
is on exhibition at Messrs. Doll & Richards. 

_— The Blue Book of the United States 
contains information about 180,000 offices, of 
which the salaries amount to $90,000,000 a 
year. 


Arnold left personal estate 
valued at only $5,000, but Browning’s was 
estimated at a little over $80,000 and Tenny- 
son’s at about $250,000. 

—— An early number of the Bookman will 
contain an account of Dr. George Macdonald’s 
life and work which promises to be the fullest 
and yost authentic yet published. 

— The late Prince Lucien Bonaparte left 
his large and valuable library to the British 
Museum upon condition that it be kept by 
itself, but, as this stipulation could not be 
acceded to, it is about to be sold. 
Newburyport, Mass., ea only one 
statue, that of Washington, by J.Q. A. Ward, 
hut soon is to have another, one ea William 
Lioyd Garrison, by. D. M. French. It is to be 
cight and a half feet high and will see 
Garrison as speaking. 

— The Methodists are proposing a daily 
Christian Advocate, to contain no sensational 
cr otherwise unworthy material. Itis asserted 
that if could have a million subscribers to 
start with. There ought to be such daily jour- 
nals, but we doubt the wisdom of their being 
denominational. 

— Probably the most remarkable proof- 

reader in the world is J. Emery McLean, who 
is in the employ of the American Bible Society 
of New York. He has to read proofs in 242 
different languages and dialects. He under- 
stands vo language but English and does his 
work wholly by his wonderful power of mem- 
ory of form. 
Gen. H. V. Boynton, the veteran news- 
paper correspondent, who has served the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette so long at Wash- 
ington and also is at present the private sec- 
retary of Secretary Foster of the Treasury, 
is to become the Washington correspondent 
of the new Cincinnati Tribune, also supplying 
editorial matter. 

— The late William Schaus, the eminent 
New York importer and dealer in works of 
art, once paid $50,000 for Rembrandt’s portrait 


of his frame maker, and then had to pay $17,- 
000 more in duties at the New York Custom 
House! The picture was bought for his pri- 
vate collection but, much to his subsequent 
regret, after a time he was persuaded to sell it. 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Commenting upon the impossibility of the 
speakers being heard at the dedicatory exer- 
cises of the World’s Fair held in Chicago last 
October, President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University suggests that more appeal should 
be made to the eye than to the ear on such oc- 
casions. In the current Century he says: 


There, was here no effort to gratify the 
sight. Arrays of black coats and plain 
dresses grow less interesting as they increase 
in number. Over the platform hung a few 
flags, and a few plants stood upon the stag- 
ing. That was all the decoration. But 
everything that could interest the ear was 
provided in profusion. The military bands 
played while the cannon roared. An orches- 
tra and chorus, said to number five thousand 
musicians, performed a new composition, 
but the notes of it were only faintly heard 
on the speakers’ stand half-way across the 
building. A Methodist bishop and a Catho- 
lic cardinal, not unused to vast assemblies, § 
offered up prayers, which we may hope were 
heard in heaven but were not heard by most 
of the audience. The penetrating voice of 
a lady accustomed to public reading carried 
a musical note to a distance, but it was only 
a note and not a word. The vice-president 
of the United States read an address, but his 
hearers might have been deaf for all the 
pleasure they received. Two orators of 
distinction spoke in succession—men who 
are wont to appear upon the hustings—but 
in the gallery directly opposite the platform 
their eloquence was that of the dumb appeal- 
ing by gesture and attitude. The ear-gate 
was closed to those inspiring influences 
which the eye-gate received so freely. 

Is it worth while to offer a suggestion for 
the next vast assembly in Chicago—that of 
May, for example? Is it worth while to set 
the American people thinking about the 
difference between what appeals to the eye 
and what tothe ear? If it be, let the value of 
a pageant be considered. Let us imagine a 
vast room, or a great space in the open air, 
with a dais, on which the colors should be ef- 
fective and harmonious. Let there be stand- 
ard and floral decorations in abundance, 
arranged by some artistic hand. When 
the few chief dignities have been received 


let other representative people be brought 
forward in groups bearing emblems or sym- 
bols which indicate their claims to considera- 
tion. Let delegations of the various profes- 
sions and arts, in their appropriate robes, 
uniforms, or traditional dresses, be intro- 
duced. Let the workmen in every craft— 
the workers in wood, iron, brick, stone, the 
architects, sculptors, painters, decorators, 
manufacturers, engineers, carriers—all who 
have been concerned in making the Expo- 
sition a success i esentatives 
to participate in the opening ceremony. A 
simple act, the bestowal of medals, wreaths, 
flags, would give point to the assembly. A 
sentence from the mouth of some high 
official, a collect and a doxology would ex- 
press all that language need say on such an 
occasion. [In another place, at another 
hour, let there be oratory, poetry, song, 
addressed to audiences who will enjoy listen- 
ing if they can only hope to hear. 
ee aa 


THEFUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Prof. H. von Holst, the eminent German 
student and historian of our constitutional 
development, now a professor in Chicago Uni-- 
versity, at the first convocation of the pro- 
fessors and students of that institution, said: 


Material prosperity cannot secure the fu- 
ture of the United States; nay, if material 
prosperity is not made by other agencies a 
source of strength it must become a source 
of weakness, hastening and rendering more 
inevitable their ultimate downfall and ruin. 
That is the stern decree of the eternal moral 
laws governing the history of mankind. So 
it has been from the dawn of recorded his- 
tory and so it must remain to the end of 
the world, unless human nature should un- 
dergo a radical change. The American 
people, consisting of men and women, have 
no human nature of their own constructed 
upon different ethical principles, and there- 
fore there can be no exception in their favor. 
The fate of states and nations has -been laid 
into their own hands. They work out their 
destiny for weal or woe, for salvation or 
perdition, by growing apace with their ma- 
terial prosperity or falling behind it in their 
intellectual and moral life. 

Now we have seen that the material de- 
velopment of the United States is going on 
at a bewildering rate and that a mass of 
problems of the first magnitude, and more 
complicated and difficult than any task ever 
imposed upon any other state, are crowding 
in upon the people. The logical conclusion 
is so plain that no child can fail to draw it 
correctly. In activity, soundness and eleva- 
tion of the plane, the intellectual and moral 
life of the American people must attain the 
very highest standard to prevent disaster 
falling upon them from the portentous 
clouds hovering over their future. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT A REALITY. 


Prof. A. Gosman, chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of New South Wales, in his re- 
cent annual address as reported in te Aus- 
tralian Independent, said: 


In reference to eschatological jeu 
our safest and most satisfactory position is 
a reasonable agnosticism, and at the same 
time patient and hopeful, with the windows 
of the soul open to admit the light from 
whatever quarter it may come. The final 
destiny of the wicked cannot, however, be 
said to have lost its interest for some minds, 
nor would it be correct to say that anything 
like finality has been reached on this tre- 
mendous question. A literal hell with its 
fire and brimstone, in which the damned 
sweltered in the contortions of endless mis- 
ery, has, shall we not say happily, all but 
passed from serious belief; but with it, for 
the time being, I fear much of the terrors 
of the law have passed away with it.’ Any 
theological tendency that undermines the 
sense of sin, or fails in making sin exceed- 
ing sinful, must have something defective 
about it; but it does not necessarily follow . 
that the doctrine of the restoration of the 
wicked, or their final ‘annihilation, is un- 
Scriptural because they do not excite in 
men’s minds the same horror of damnation 
as the worm that dies not and the fire that 
is not quenched. 
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News from the Churches 


FROM A GROWING SECTION OF MIS- 
SOURI. 

The region of which Springfield, Mo., is the 
center is rapidly growing. The stream of 
Westero immigration, which for the past 
décade has set largely toward the great North- 
west, is gradually changing its course, and 
signs are not wanting which point to its final 
channel lying in a southwesterly direction. 
In addition to the drawing qualities of the 
rich natural resources of agricultural, mineral 
and fruit-bearing lands of the Southwest, the 
climate, free from the extremes of regions far- 
ther north or south, constitutes a strong at- 
traction. The healthfulness of Springfield, 
especially, is proverbial. The mortality rates 
are almost incredibly low. With a population 
of 30,000 the city has only two undertaking 
establishments. The writer, whose parish 
ineludes no less than 1,000 souls, has had but 
nineteen funerals to attend in three years. 
The advantageous location of this region near 
the geographical center of the country is an 
important consideration with many would-be 
immigrants. In consequence the past five 
years have witnessed a rapid increase in the 
population. The mining towns of Aurora, 
Joplin and Webb City have been a marvel of 
swift and substantial growth. The prevailing 
character of this incoming population will be 
seen from the fact that while Missouri was a 
slave State, and the State gave a democratic 
majority of 35,000 at the last election, South- 
west Missouri is largely Republican. And the 
general prosperity of this region is indicated 
by the fact that the Populists polled here but 
a comparatively small vote. 

From the very nature of the case Congrega- 
tionalism is a plant of only recent years in all 
these parts. Its entire history has been but a 
series of experiments. Nearly a half of all 
the-ehurches planted here have yielded up the 
ghost,and of the surviving twenty-five scarcely 
a dozen have developed much churehly vigor 
and only five have come to self-support. Even 
uow, ten miles from Springfield, the majority 
of the people have never heard of a Congrega- 
tional church, and yet we are not here with- 
out sufficient warrant. If we have a mission 
‘as a denomination anywhere in the country it 
is right here in the Southwest. Butitis nota 
mission of propagandism but rather of plant- 
ing here and there churches on a higher plane 
than the prevailing ones, which shall become 
levers to elevate and leaven to permeate all 
the other churches. 

' Especially have we a mission here in lifting 
up the ethical and intellectual standard. In 
both these respects the prevailing standard is 
much below that of New England. The Bap- 
tists in Missouri have 130,000 communicants, 
the Christians 100,000, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church North and South not far from 200,- 
000 together and the Congregationalists only 
8,000. Aud yet the only college deserving the 
name south of the Missouri River is our own 
Drury. There was a touch of true heroism in 
the act of a half-dozen home missionaries, 
twenty-one years ago, planting a college of 
the New England type on the summit of the 
Ozarks, and most abundantly has their heroic 
spirit been vindicated by the blessing of God. 
Drury has a campus of thirty acres, half a 
dozen buildings, an endowment of nearly 
$100,000 and a standard of scholarship equal 
to Amherst or Williams. 

The value of such an institution is beyond 
calculation. Far more than any denomina- 
tional advantage which it is bound to ulti- 
mately give us is the certainty that itis to be 
a leading force in determining the character 
of the great Southwest of the near future. 
Already its power is recognized on every 
hand. The great majority of its students— 
and their number this year is 387—come from 
other denominations. The other so-called col- 
leges are bound to become more and more 
feeders to Drury. The start which Drury has 
already ‘had makes it very improbable that 
any of them will overtake her. Its imper- 
ative need is an increased endowment of at 
least $200,000. (1) To meet an annual deficit 


- of $5,000; (2) to enable the trustees to pay 
more adequate salaries; (3) in order to build a 


ladies’ cottage and make the present buildings 
more serviceable; (4) to secure more and bet- 
ter scientific facilities and to establish new 
professorships. 

We have not recovered yet from the shock 
oceas:oned by the death of President Ingalls, 
but the work of the college has not been 
allowed to suffer. The momentum which he 
had given to it, together with the untir- 
ing energy and great executive skill of the 
acting president, C. D. Adams, heartily sec- 
onded by able coadjutors, has enabled Drury 
to enroll a larger number of students the past 
fall than ever before and the outlook is full of 
hope. E, C. KE. 


THE RESULTS OF THE MILLS MEE‘'- 
INGS AT OMAHA. 


The revival campaign conducted by Rev. 
B. Fay Mills in Omaha during the greater 
part of December belongs to the year which 
has recently closed, and, although time has 
not tested long the value of the movement, 
we can speak with some definiteness as to 
results. 

One result, the value of which cannot well 
be overestimated, is the close and cordial un- 
ion of more than thirty evangelical churches. 
It would be too much to say that offensive 
denominationalism has been chased out of 
Omaha, but it has hid in dark corners where 
if is not easily found. This endeavor to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
began as early as last spring with the incep- 
tion of the plans looking toward the coming 
of Mr. Mills, and it grew in strength during 
the meetings. It was good to see thirty min- 
isters of various denominations together on 
the platform, and it was better not to hear the 
slightest hiss of a ‘‘shibboleth”’ from the lips 
ofany. The mighty ghosts of Calvin, Armin- 
ius and Luther did not once stalk across the 
platform, but rather they seemed to have sat 
for a ‘‘composite’”’ photograph in which there 
were no angular lines or harsh features. And 
the people were badly mixed as to the denom- 
inational connection of Mr. Mills and other 
ministers. Within afew days the writer was 
accosted as a Presbyterian, a Methodist and 
a Congregationalist. Indeed, during the serv- 
ices we ‘‘saw no man, save Jesus only.”’ 

Another result is an increased faith in the 
worth of revival methods. Some had almost 
come to think that Omaha was revival proof. 
Though not the wickedest city on earth, by 
any means, yet it is intensely materialistic in 
tone, and for many years there had been no 
general revival movement. But no pessimis- 
tic prophet can again lift up his voice and say 
that revivals are foredoomed to failure in this 
central city of the Union. The large success 
of the work is seen in such facts as the hearty 
union of the churches and ministers; the efti- 
cient work of the ushers and the many com- 
mittees, which won unstinted praise from*Mr. 
Mills; the great crowds which often filled Ex- 
position Hall so full that it could not be said 
of space, ‘‘ and still there is room ”’; the *‘ mid- 
week Sabbath,’’ when, in the rush of the holi- 
day trade, more than five hundred business 
houses closed their doors that their employes 
might attend one or more of the three meet- 
ings held on that day; the solemn services 
marked by sober thoughtfulness and deep feel- 
ing; the extension of the work into all the 
allied churches, making it easy for pastors and 
Sunday school teachers to obtain decisive re- 
sults in all parts of the city; the readiness to 
sign cards, until the number of those who ex- 
pressed a desire to begin the Christian life or 
to return from backsliding reached the total 
of 4,320; the extreme wickedness of many who 
professed conversion and the advanced age of 
others; the hearty approval of the spirit and 
methods of Mr. Mills which came from all 
sorts of people; and beyond all that could be 
seen on the surface the settled conviction of 
pastors and people that influences have been 
set in motion which will make religious work 
easy and productive for months to come. 

Another valuable result has been a Christ- 
like pity for the poor and the degraded, 
coupled with a Christlike indignation against 
open and shameless pandering to the worst 
forms of vice and easy official permission of 
the same. The outcome so far has been the 


establishment of a rescue mission in the most 
wicked part of the city, to be supported lib- 
erally by all of the churches, where there will 
be religious meetings every night, work for 
the unemployed, lodgings for the homeless 
and any other assistance which might tend to 
lift the discouraged and fallen toward man- 
hood and Christhood. But it is felt that we 
should seek to remove causes as well as effect 
cures, and the indignation above mentioned! is 
beginning to take form in the organization of 
a Law and Order League, which will seek by 
the enforcement of existing laws, or by the 
enactment of new ones, to keep the bulletin 
boards free from improper pictures and will 
demand of the city officials that gambling and 
prostitution shall not be pemitted to be car- 
ried on with such shameless openness, that 
they seem to have the same legal status as the 
licensed saloon. Mr. Mills let loose some 
exceedingly lively lightning against these 
and other evils which curse the city, and the 
result has been a clearing of the atmosphere 
which enables the citizens to see that they 
are responsible for acondition of things which 
injures the fair fame of Omaha, and that pub- 
lic indignation, working through proper offi- 
cial agencies, should drive shameless vice inio 
holes and corners where the devotees of sin 
and shame must seek it out secretly and with 
risk of detection and punishment. 


At the present writing full figures cannot 
be given of the number of persons who have 
united or will soon unite with the allied 
churches. The additions will greatly surpass 
those of any previous year in the history of 
Omaha. Some of the churches have not as yet 
received the new converts and others have 
received only a part of the good number which 
they expect to welcome, but twenty, thirty, 
fifty, sixty and upward are the numbers re- 
ceived last Sabbath in various churches; and 
meetings are being held at the present time in 
most of them to reach, if possible, the many 
hundreds who became somewhat interested in 
the gospel truths presented by Mr. Mills but 
did not fully decide to accept Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. AVGRget: 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


A delightful meeting was held at Pacific 
Seminary, pastors and delegates from, the 
various churches about the bay coming in re- 
sponse to an invitation by the faculty to con- 
sider the formation of a city missionary so- 
ciety. As to the necessity for such an organi- 
zation there was but one opinion, but in regard 
to ways and means some differences were 
manifest. Not so great, however, but that 
subsequent conferences have adjusted them 
and now there remain only the forwa) organi- 
zation and putting the plans into operation. 
The idea is to have as soon as possible a super- 
intendent. He may at the same time be an 
occupant of a chair inthe seminary. There is 
at present no endowment for such a professor- 
ship but in the near future there may be. 

In San Francisco there are two Macedonian 
cries and our energies will be taxed to their 
utmost to put in proper working condition the 
Park Mission, under Rev. H. W. Haulding, 
and the Bethlehem Branch now ministered to 
by Rev. W. H. Tubb. Each is in a growing 
part of the city. Neither has as yetany church 
organization or suitable buildings. Consider- 
able money will be needed to place them 
where they should be, but once properly 
housed there seems no reason why both may 
not soon become churches of considerable size 
and importance. 

Of course the Congregational Club: ob- 
served Forefathers’ Day. The ladies of the 
First Church, San Francisco, made all most 
welcome. The parlors were beautifully deco- 
rated and the sumptuous dinner was enjoyed 
by more than one hundred. The speakers 
were Professor Lloyd of the seminary, whose 
subject was The Progress of Congregational- 
ism, and Dr. C. O. Brown, whose prophecy 
was of future usefulness and glory. Rev. 
W. H. McDougall, son of one of California’s. 
early governors, read two poems, one being 
a tribute to the late Professor Benton. Con- 
gratulating ourselves on a successful year, we 
look forward to greater things under the presi- 
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dency of Deacon I. H. Morse of the First 
Church. 

Two years ago, due greatly to the efforts of 
Rey. E. S. Williams, a delightful day of fellow- 
ship was spent with the First Church, San 
Francisco, during the Week of Prayer. For 
some reason this was not a part of last year’s 
program. But this year, none of our churches 
being pastorless, the day was observed, this 
time at Plymouth Church. Services began at 
an early hour, and, with slight intermissions 
for meals, continued until nine in the evening. 
The various pastors each had an hour, and the 

exercises were arranged so as to interfere but 
slightly with the services in each church. 
The indefatigable pastor of Plymouth, Rev. 
W. D. Williams, D. D., prepared a program, 
the keyword of which was fellowship. We 
trust now that the all-day union service is an 
institution, and that as the years advance it 
will grow stronger in the affections of the 
people and more influential upon the churches, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts, 

The church in Quincy is rejoicing over the deci- 
sion of Rev. Edward Norton to remain with it. He 
has been pastor twenty years and felt that the peo- 
ple might desire a change, but their earnest peti- 
tions have left no doubt that they wish him to 
remain with them. 

The Memorial Church in Georgetown receives a 
bequest of $2,000 from Silena D. Winter. If, how- 
ever, the church disbands or unites with the First 
Church the money is to be given to the A. M. A.— 
Tre church in Topsfield has a large, handsomely 
bound pulpit Bible, the gift of Mr. Justin Welch. 

A union Bible class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lesson, Saturday afternoons, 
was opened in Lowell with the new year. The at- 
tendance indicates that there is a call for the class. 
For the present the pastors of the city will take 
turns in leading it —The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served by nearly all the thirty Protestant churches. 
The attendance during the first part of the week 
seemed to promise much interest, but with the se- 
vere storm of Thursday and Friday there was a 
gceat falling off. The ministers of the city met for 
devotion and conference Friday afternoon. Ar- 
rangements will probably be made for union meet- 
ings during the week preceding Easter many pre- 
terring that time for a week of prayer. The First 
‘hureh, Rey. G. F. Kengott, pastor, has engaged 
two Andover students to labor each Saturday 
and Sunday among those not in the habit of at- 
tending church. Under the pastor’s direction they 
will canvass certain portions of the city. It is esti- 
mated that Lowell has 12,000 young men who do not 
_ attend church at all, while in a single saloon 115 
were found at one time on a recent Saturday even- 
ing. The First Church has distributed 900 copies of 
the Congregationalist’s Handbook for 1893 among 
its congregation. 

The Armenian Church in Worcester celebrated its 
first anniversary Jan.1. Starting with eighteen the 
membership is now thirty-six and the parish num- 
bers sixty-eight. Large congregations are drawn to 
the Sunday services under the leadership of Rey. 
Q. B. Chitjian. At the anniversary exercises Rey. 
M. H. Hitchcock, under whom the work was organ- 
ized, and Rey. J. L. Barton of Harpoot made ad- 
dresses in Armenian, others through an interpreter. 
Dr. Davis of Union Church spoke with the knowl- 
edge and sympathy derived while instructor in Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople.. Mr. P. W. Moen and 
Mr. A. E. Gray spoke for the City Missionary Soci- 
ety. Hymns were sung in English and Armenian 
together. 

Interesting features of the annual meeting of the 
church in Granby were letters from nearly all the 
former pastors and the presence of several non-resi- 
dents. ‘Thirty-five have been added to the church 
and benevolences have been $410. The church has 
free pews. 

BHleven members were received on confession last 
year by the church in Ludlow Center, Benevolent 
contributions were about $300, an advance on previ- 
ous years. Bequests received from deceased mem- 
bers have amounted to nearly $2,000. The free pew 
system has been in use for ten years. 

The total benevolent contributions for the year of 
the First Church, Pittsfield, and its Sunday school 
have been $6,994, and home expenditures $8,521. The 
demands of the church work require better accom- 
modations and it is hoped that the chapel will be re- 
modeled, 

Maine. 

The church in Brunswick, Dr. B. B. Mason, pastor, 
made its annual meeting one of the largest gather- 
ings of the year. After the usual reports, the call- 
ing of the roll and reading of letters from absentees 
an hour was given to social intercourse. This 
c \ureh endeavors to add to the interest of the mid- 
Week prayer meeting by occasionally devoting five 
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minutes, near but not at the close, to an interchange 
of greetings, and is planning for an increase of its 
influence through a voluntary observance of this 
hour in some form of Christian activity by those 
whom ¢dircumstances keep at home. Weekly recep- 
tions in the church parlors by different ladies and 
gentlemen of the congregation have been held to 
welcome strangers and the annual New Year’s re- 
ception by the pastor and his wife was largely at- 
tended. The parish, which meets all its expenses 
by voluntary contributions, has just voted a sub- 
stantial increase to the pastor’s salary. 

Rey. Messrs. L. J. Thomas and Frederick New- 
port spent the last week of December at Minot 
Centre, visiting from house to house and holding 
special religious services. Seven persons accepted 
Christ.——The Y.P.S.C.E. of Mechanic Falls has 
taken the entire charge of the Sunday evening 
service. The pastor, Rev. Frederick Newport, as a 
member of the society, takes his turn as leader. He 
has recently begun supplying the churches at Po- 
land and West Minot on alternate Sundays.—The 
little church at Poland has received a small legacy, 
which enables it to open its house of worship. 

The Sixth Street Church of Auburn, Rev. L. J. 
Thomas, pastor, is rejoicing in an increase of reli- 
gious interest, the services being largely attended. 
It has expended an unusually large sum the past 
year for a new organ, carpets and general repairs. 

The Pine Street Church, Lewiston, now leads the 
denomination in the State in its Sunday school 
membership. The plan adopted a year ago of put- 
ting a Sunday school worker in the field has proved 
a marked success. 

The church in South Paris has just adopted the 
Church Hymnary. This gives opportunity for some 
needy church to apply for the old hymn-books,—— 
The churc. in Chesterville has been given a bell. 
Rey. G. H. Credeford of Wilton has followed his 
course of lectures to young men by a series for 
young women. 


New Hampshire. 


During the seven years of Rev. W. G. Sperry’s pas- 
torate, just closed, over the First Church, Manches- 
ter, 216 have been added to the church. Theamount 
of money raised for all purposes was $65,000 and the 
various activities have moved forward at a vigorous 
pace. 

Vermont. 

The total attendance on the morning and evening 
preaching services, Sunday school and Y. P. S.C. E. 
of the church in Barre, Rey. C. W. Longren, pastor, 
on a recent Sabbath, was 1,061, a fair average for 
the year. Twenty-nine have been received on con- 
fession and thirty-two by letter. The average at- 
tendance in. the Sunday school in 1892 was 235 as 
compared with 198 in 1891; $3,004 were raised for 
current expenses and $672 for benevolence. The 
present membership of the church is 321, and 300 
families look to it as their church home. 

Jan.,1 was a day of exceptional interest to the 
church in Johnson. Sixteen persons, including 
heads of families and young people, were added to 
the membership on confession of faith. 

Connecticut. 

Since September the church in Redding has re- 
ceived thirteen new members, eleven on confession. 
An Endeavor Society has been organized and is 
doing active work. Plans are out for repairing and 
enlarging the church building. 

The church in East Windsor held, Dec. 31, for the 
first time in its history, an annual social gathering. 
Fully one-half of the membership was present and 
many others sent letters and messages of greeting. 

Four churches in New Britain of three denomina- 
tions are to hold a two weeks’ series of meetings, 
without an evangelist but with every preparation 
for making a general and popular impression on the 
community. 

Over eighty persons were present at the annual 
meeting of the First Church, West Hart®ord. The 
Endeavor Society is in a flourishing condition, some 
of its members carrying on a Sunday school at the 
north end of the town. 

The church in Putnam Hights, which has been for 
many years in a slumbering condition, having had 
no additions since 1876, has been somewhat revived 
during the last year through the labors of the pas- 
tor of the church at Putnam, Rey. F. D. Sargent, 
who undertook special missionary work in addition 
to his own pastorate. As a result five were added 
to the ¢hurch at last communion. It is now looking 
for a pastor. 

A fellowship meeting of unusual spiritual power 
was held in Putnam, Jan. 5. The morning session 
was a devotional service. The sermon in the after- 
noon was followed by addresses on The Revival 
Needed, Hindrances and Personal Experience. 

There was little recognition of the Week of Prayer 
by the churches in New Haven, although a few 
held extra meetings with which the storm inter- 
fered during the latter half of the week. On How- 
ard Avenue large union meetings were carried on 
in continuation of the Murphy temperance meet- 
ings of the week before ——Rev. I. C. Meserve of the 
Davenport Church has begun a series of evening 
services on the Prodigal Son. 
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The following ‘‘Scrooby Club” papers have been 
read at the close of the midweek prayer meeting at 
the Howard Avenue Church: The Principles for 
Which the Separatists Contended, Barrowe and 
Greenwood, John Penry, The Scrooby Church, John 
Robinson. They have stimulated research and have 
been highly edifying——The Humphrey Street 
Church last Sunday evening gave a “recognition 
service’ to the Boys’ Battalion (Connecticut, No. 1), 
installing officers and recognizing the members who 
were present in uniform. This church has a mem- 
bership of 400, a Sunday school of 459 anda Wide S. 
C. BE. of 192. The total benevolences were $2,178. 


The annual meeting of Park Church, Hartford, 
held on Friday evening last, took the form of a sup- 
per, with roll-call of members and addresses by 
prominent members and Rey. Messrs. E. P. Parker 
and J. H. Twichell. 

The First Church, New London, has a membership 
of 400,a gain of fourteen over last year. Additions 
were twenty-seven and gifts $7,568. The Sunday 
school numbers 526. There isa large mission in the _ 
south part of the city. 

The past has been a year of remarkable prosperity 
for the church in New Milford, more money having 
been raised for improvements, expenses and benev- 
olence than ever before—about $24,000 in all. Twenty- 
five new members were received, and though fifteen 
were lost from the roll by death the bay oo cages 
reached the highest point in many years. 

During Rey. J.S.Ives’s nine years’ pastorate at 
Stratford 133 have been added to the church. The 
present membership is 275. The past year $550 have 
been paid upon the church debt and $341 have been 
raised by the weekly offerings.——The new church 
in Shelton has organized a Sunday school of about 
fifty members. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Trinity Church, Brooklyn, a new organization, 
effected by the union of the members of the former 
Church of the Covenant with others, is establishing 
itself in a part of the field formerly occupied by the 
Bedford and Covenant churches, but with the ad- 
vantage of a most eligible location in one of the 
choicest residence sections of the city. Its site, 
corner Dean Street and Nostrand Avenue, is par- 
tially occupied by a parish house, with a lecture 
hall which serves as a temporary place of worship. 
Seventy-two members entered into the organization - 
in May last, fifty-two from the Church of the Coy- 
enant and twenty others, and twenty-one have been 
added since. The steadily increasing congregation, 
largely composed of young people, is pervaded by a 
deep spiritual interest. The Sunday school has more 
than doubled in number since September, when the 
church took possession of its parish house, and the 
outlook gives great encouragement. Its pastor is 
Rev. H. R. Waite. 

The First Church at Ogdensburg maintains a 
Chautauqua Circle in connection with its secular 
work. The Junior Endeavor Society has doubled 
its membership this winter and the attendance 
averages over forty.—The finely arranged new 
parsonage of the Corning church, which cost $2,400, 
was opened by a pleasant gathering, Dec. 29. Rev. 
N.E. Fuller is pastor.—tThe church at Elizabeth- 
town has a new organ, costing $1,600. ’ 

The church in Greene is receiving a wonderful 
impetus. The Junior Endeavor Society has in- 
ereased from six to over thirty members within a 
few weeks. The “training class” of young people 
numbers about twenty-five and is being greatly 
blessed in the systematic study of the Bible. The 
evening congregations fill the church to overflow- 
ing. This.is owing to a special series of illustrated 
sermons and lectures, with a stereopticon, upon the 
life of Christ and Pilgrim’s Progress. Six new 
members were received the first Sunday of the new 
year. 5 

The services of Evangelist F. L. Smith haye been 
engaged for February by the church in Norwich and. 
the people are to prepare for his coming by special 
meetings. The various departments of the church 
are in a healthy state, especially the Sunday school, 
whose attendance has materially increased, and new 
stimulus to Bible study has been given through the 
Biakeslee series of lessons. A handsome set of sil- 
ver collection plates were a Christmas gift to the 
church from a generous lady. 

The Lewis Avenue Church, Brooklyn, Rey. R.S. 
Kent, pastor, i to have a new church building esti- 
mated to cost $50,000, the present chapel being over- 
crowded. About $25,000 have been raised. The site 


“adjoins the chapel and the new building will be 68 


by 109 feet. 

More than 200 responded to the annual roll-call of 
the church in Canandaigua. The present member- 
ship is 398, the net gain for the year having been 
twenty-one. Among the subjects for January of the 
Sunday evening sermons by the pastor, Rey. N. M 
Calhoun, are A New Man, A New Book, A New 
World. 


‘LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 
Rey. S. P. Dunlap of the First Church, Springfield, 


has-preached a series of impressive sermons on 
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Being a Christian, with apparently good results, 
suxteen persons having been admitted to the church. 
About fifty copies of Dr. Gladden’s book on Being 
a Christian were read and studied by as many 
thoughtful young people in the congregation during 
the period when the sermons were being preached. 


‘The Congregational and Free Baptist churches of 
Chester have united for the winter, services being 
held in the Congregational house of worship, the 
Baptist pastor, Rev. J. C. Robinson, preaching. 


The First Church, Columbus, has just closed a 
prosperous year. The total membership is 898, 103 
haying been added during the year, sixty-five on 
confession. There was expended for home purposes 
$10,518 and for benevolences $10,351. This closes 
the tenth year of Dr. Gladden’s ministry. During 
this time 651 have been added. Three colonies have 
been sent out to form other churches, all of which 
are in vigorous health. During the decade the 
church has raised $169,043. In 1882 there were in 
Columbus 739 Congregational church members and 
in 1892 1,879. The population has increased 100 per 
cent., membership has increased 154 per cent. Dr. 
Gladden gives due credit for this remarkable growth 
of the New Testament polity in this central city of 
Ohio to the late F. M. Sessions and for the last 
few years to the “young Congregational pastors” 
serving the other churches, but Dr. Gladden him- 
self is entitled to great credit. The seven churches 
are favorably located for rapid development in the 
near future. 

Cleveland ministers invited laymen to attend their 
January meeting and as Monday was the New Year’s 
legal holiday enough responded to outnumber their 
jastors. Strong papers were read on Evangelistic 
Work in Our Churches, and there was an earnest 
general discussion.. Nearly all the Congregational 
enurches join in the special movement begun by 
the Christian Endeayor Union, and will hold spe- 
cial services for the first three weeks of the new 
vear. ‘*A sword in the hand of the church militant, 
and not a crutch propping up the church recre- 
ant,” was the effective description of evangelists, 
which seemed to express the consensus of pastors 
and laymen as to the place of the order of evangel- 
ists in the work of the church. 

Capt. H. T. Fisher, a convert in the Mills meetings 
and now a deacon in the Euclid Avenue Church, 
went to Erie, Pa., by special invitation of Rey. J. W. 
Chapman, at the close of the recent revival meet- 
ings, to tell the thousand and more converts about 
the Cleveland Converts’ Union. This union was or- 
ganized in the eastern part of the city by Captain 
Fisher. It includes all denominations and has held 
weekly meetings for more than a year and a half. 


The church in Collinwood, in connection with its 
annual roll-call, held a memorial service with care- 
fully prepared biographies of each member who had 
died during the year. 

Lllinois. 


The Chicago Ministers’ Meeting secured Prof. R. E. 
Saulsbury of the University of Chicago to read a 
paper, Jan. 9, on The Antiquity of Man in the Light 
of Recent Researches. 


Evangelist Wyckoff supplied the church in Brim- 
field Jan. 1, and received sixteen persons into mem- 
bership, six being heads of families. Fourteen re- 
ceived the ordinance of baptism. Mr. A.M. Roselle 
has been holding special meetings with this pastor- 
less church with good results. 


The church in Glen Ellyn dedicated a new house 
of worship Dec. 25. Rooms for social meetings open 
into the main audience-room and a neat basement 
is to be used for social gatherings and benevolent 
work. The cost was $5,000. Memorial windows add 
to the beauty of the building. A sunrise prayer 
meeting was conducted by the Y. P.S.C.E. In the 
afternoon the regular dedication services occurred, 
Superintendent Tompkins preaching. It was neces- 
sary to raise $700 to meet a floating debt. The peo- 
ple responded so generously that this was wiped out 
and $200 or $300 provided for replacing a parsonage 
fund which was used in the erection of the church 
edifice A vigorous movement for a newchurch is 
on foot.at Averyville, a suburb of Peoria. 


In April 1891, a church was gathered and organized 
by the home missionary superintendent in Elburn. 
It has since worshiped in a public hall, but begins 
the new year with a neat and convenient house of 
worship, costing about $5,000. The main floor con- 
tains the audience, prayer meeting and Sunday 
school rooms and the basement has rooms for social 
gatherings. All indebtedness was provided for at 
the dedication. The sermon and prayer were by 
Superintendent Tompkins, Rey. William Kettle, the 
pastor, conducting the opening services. 


Michigan. 


The attendance at the meetings in the First 
.Church, East Saginaw, during the Week of Prayer, 
was the largest in its history. Professions of con- 
version occurred every evening. A special feature 
was largely attended afternoon services for children. 
‘The pastor, Rev. G. R. Wallace, conducted all the 
. services.—The church in Bancroft is holding spe- 
cial meetings. 9 


Wisconsin. 


The new church building at South Kaukauna was 
dedicated with all day services Jan. 8. Twelve 
years ago this flourishing young city had not even 
aname. A brief address of reminiscence was given 
by Rey. Q. L. Dowd, the pastor when the church 
was organized eight years ago. The sermon was 
preached by Supt. H. W. Carter. The present pastor 
is Rev. John Gibson, under whose direction the 
building has been completed at a cost of about 
$6,000. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


At the annual meeting of the First Church, Spring- 
field, fourteen different reports were read. The 
past year has been the best in all respects during 
the present pastorate, the congregations taxing the 
seating capacity of the house and the spiritual life 
steadily improving. Fifty-one have been received 
during the year. Total beneyolences have been 
$2,012; 129 accessions since Dr. Evans’s pastorate 
began two years and nine months ago, forty per 
cent. of them men.—The Central Congregational 
Church, Rey. A. K. Wray, pastor, held its annual 
meeting Dec. 29. A good year was reported. Home 
expenses had been unusually large—$2,500 paid on 
church indebtedness. Benevolences were over $300. 


Iowa. 


B. Fay Mills began a ten days’ series of meetings 
in Sioux City, Dec. 29. Services were held thrice 
daily in the Peavey Grand Opera House, the largest 
audience-room in the city. The meetings were well 
attended the first three days, but on Sunday, Jan. 1, 
the hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, all the 
standing room being taken. An interesting feature 
of this day in nearly all the Sunday schools of the 
city was the giving up of the time to personal reli- 
gious work on the part of superintendents and 
teachers with their pupils. By Monday five hun- 
dred cards had been returned by those who thus 
signified their desire to lead a Christian life. 
Wednesday, Jan. 4, was observed as the ‘‘ midweek 
Sabbath.’’ During a part of the day business was 
almost entirely suspended throughout the whole 
city. Neighborhood prayer meetings were held in 
great numbers early in the forenoon. Later in the 
morning, as well as in the afternoon and again in 
the evening, the Opera House was packed with those 
who came to hear Mr. Mills. In the after meetings 
and through the cards two hundred more were led 
to seek Christ on this day. The whole city was 
moved as it never has been before and people from 
the neighboring towns visited it to attend the 
meetings. 


Rey. B. F. Boller began his pastorate with the Ed- 
wards Church of Davenport, Jan. 1. To help pre- 
pare the way for his coming the church on the pre- 
vious Sabbath cleared off a debt of about $1,000. 

At the First Church of Ottumwa Rey. L. F. 
Berry’s Rally Day Call and New Year’s Greeting 
brought an unusually large number to the com- 
munion service, Jan. 1. Forty-eight were received 
during the year, the net gain being thirty-three. 


During the past year the church in Humboldt 
raised for home expenses $1,400 and $145 for mis- 
sions. During the twenty-one months of Rev. C. P. 
Boardman’s pastorate 156 persons have united with 
the church, 118 by confession. 

The annual meeting of the Pilgrim Church of Des 
Moines, Rev. Clinton Douglass, pastor, was held on 
Forefathers’ Day, a New England supper being 
served. The membership is 129, twenty-four having 
united during the year. The church raised for home 
expenses $890 and contributed $111 to missions. It 
is making a heroic effort to remove a debt of about 
$3,500. Pledges amounting to about $1,500 have been 
made, but $500 more are needed in order to secure a 
promised loan from the C. C. B.S. 

During the three years of Rev. E. C. Moulton’s 
pastorate at Red Oak eighty-one persons have 
united with the church, forty-two in the past year, 
all but two by confession. 

Dr. G. D. Herron’s first year as pastor of the 
church at Burlington closed with encouraging re- 
sults and a prosperous outlook. A steady growth in 
interest and numbers has been manifested in the 
weekly prayer meetings and Sunday congregations. 
The church has been given more of an institutional 
character by the organization of classes of young 
men and women who one evening in the week study 
the social problems of the day. An industrial class 
composed of working girls has proved helpful and 
successful. Benevolences have amounted to $2,610 
besides $10,000 in legacies. In addition Dr. Herron 
has preached before a number of college audiences 
and prepared his two books, A Plea for the Gospel 
and The Call of the Cross, besides conducting a 
“retreat” at Iowa College. 

During last year there were twenty-eight ad- 
ditions to the First Church, Cedar Rapids. One 
thousand dollars more than during the previous 
year have been raised for expenses; benevolences 
also have more than doubled. At the annual meet- 
ing steps were taken to remove all indebtedness. 

The church in Eldora, Evarts Kent, pastor, during 
the year past has given to benevolences considera- 


bly more than $1,000. It numbers 240 members, of 
whom 173 have been received during the present 
pastorate. 

Minnesota. 

The Owatonna Conference has eighteen churches. 
At a recent annual meeting it appeared that all the 
churches save one had free pews, and that one only 
rented half its pews. 

: Kansas. 

A series of meetings held at Alma by Messrs. 
Veazie and Geach resulted in seventeen hopeful 
conyersions and the spiritual quickening of many 
Christians.——At a similar meeting held in White 
City, led by Rev. Messrs. Combs and Drake, ten 
professed to accept Christ and the churches were 
greatly strengthened.—tThe church at Argentine, 
too, has enjoyed a season of refreshing, with a good 
uumber of hopeful conversions. 


Nebraska. 

Plymouth Church, Lincoln, Rev. Norman Plass, 
pastor, reviewed an interesting year at the annual 
meeting. Sixty-five persons in all had united with 
the church, forty-five on confession of faith. It has 
raised for current expenses $2,348 and to pay a 
former indebtedness $1,104. At the beginning of 
the year 1892 the trustees asked for pledges amount- 
ing to $45 per week to provide for interest and run- 
ning expenses. The pledges reached $48 per week, 
leaving a small amount in the treasury. The beney- 
olences increased from $120 to $360. 


The church at Red Cloud has received seventeen 
during the year. All the current expenses have 
been met. The house of worship has been remod- 
eled and refurnished at an expense of $1,374. The 
benevolences reached the sum of $226, of which $114 
was for home missions. 

Colorado. 

The church at Leadville is much encouraged by 
its renewed spiritual life and the added corps of 
workers. The pastor, Rev. F. W. Oakes, received 
eighteen into the church Jan. 1, fifteen on confes- 
sion, the largest number ever received at once in 
the history of the church. 


Special services are being held with the church in 
Eaton, Rev. Messrs. Packard, King and Sanders 
assisting the pastor, Rev. James Stanton. 

Wyoming. 

The First Church, Cheyenne, reports substantial 
advance along all lines. Forty-two were added to 
the church, twenty-seven on confession, bringing 
the membership up to 222. The contributions to the 
seven societies and other charities were $564 and for 
current expenses and indebtedness $3,932. For the 
first time in many years the church is out of debt 
save for the loan from the C.C. B.S. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 

BARTEAU, Sidney H., of Stephen, Minn.. to Lake 
Charles, La. Accepts. 

BRAINERD, G. Frank, of Jacobsville, Mich., to Par- 
kersburg and Allison, Io. 

BROWN, Luther E., to Grand Forks, N. D., where he 
has been supplying. 

CLANCEY, Judson V., accepts call to Union Ch., South 
Weymouth, Mass. 

COVELL, Arthur J., accepts call to Waterbury, Vt. 

CRAWFORD, Charles D., to Crested Butte, Col. <Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

CRAWFORD, Sidney, of Chicago, Ill., to Rutland, Mass. 

DALTON, John J., of Oberlin Seminary, to St. Clair, 
Mo. Accepts. 

DAVIS, H. W., to St. Joseph, Mich. Accepts. 

DEAN, Edwin B., of Chicago Seminary, to Wilmette, 
Tl. Accepts. 

DEXTER, William H. (Pres.), to Park Ch., Springfield, 


Mass. 
DYAS, Joseph P., of Garretson, S. D., to Baxter,Io. Ac- 


cepts. 

HATCH, George B., accepts call to Berkeley, Cad. 

haem Charles A., of Chicago, Il, to Rantoul. Ac- 
cepts. 

MANK, Herbert G., of New Gloucester, Me., to Walla 
Walla, Wn. Declines. 

MOREHOUSE, Darius A., of Newton Centre, Mass., to 
Memorial Ch., Sudbury. Accepts. 

PENTECOST, George F., accepts call to Marylebone 
Pres. Ch., London, Eng. é 

PILLSBURY, J. Pienson, accepts call to Newport, N. H. 

PLASS, Norman, accepts call to home missionary work 
in Northwestern Nebraska. 

ROSE, George W., declines call to Harmon, Col. 

SCHERMERHORN, Peter, of Rochester, Mich., to Ta- 
was City and East Tawas. Accepts. 

SEAVER, Charles H., accepts call to Lakeview and Six 
Lakes, Mich. 

SHEAR, A. Lincoln, of Chelmsford, Mass,, to First Ch., 
Greenwich, Ct. Accepts, and has begun work. , 

STRONG, Dwight A., of Richmond, Mich., to Madi- 


son, O. 

TASKER, John O., of Linwood, Neb., to Loudon, N. H. 
Accepts. 5 

TEUBER, A. C., to Clay and Franklin, Io. 

WELLMAN, Wheeler M., of Capioma, Kan.,to Mt. Hope. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


DE MOTT, J. L., i. Jan. 2, Ss R.I._ Parts b. 
Rey. Messrs. J. M. Dickson, D.D., L. S. Woodworth 
and Alexander McGregor. 

ROGERS, A. H., o. p. Jan. 1, Green Ridge, Mo. Sermoa 
by Rev. H. C. Cronin; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 

. B. Doe and G. H. Woodhull, 

TROWBRIDGE, John P., 2. Dec. 29, Eastford and West 

Woodstock, Ct. Sermon by Rev. G. W. Banks; other 
arts by Rev. Messrs. C. M. Jones, M. S. Phillips, F. H. 
Viets and Daniel Denison, 


Resignations. 


ADAMS, Daniel E., Southboro, Mass., and has moved to 
Wellesley Hills. 
HANCOCK, Joseph J., Big Spring and Davis Corners, 


Wis. 
HIGLEY, Henry P., Sierra Madre, Cal. 
LEAVITT, Horace H., North Andoyer, Mass, 


MORRIS. George, Avalon, Cal. ‘3 
MUELLER, Jobn H., Sheffield, Mass., to accept call to 


Unitarian church in Bloomington, Ill. 
NORRIS, John S., Parkersburg and Allison, Io. 
TERRY, Albert W., Otto, N.Y. __ 

WA LKER, John T,, Mendon, Mich. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Agawam, Mass., 8 8 Jamestown, N.D., — 3 
Albany, N. Y., Clinton Johnson, Vt., 16 17 
Ave., 9 11 Kidder, Mo., 5 10 
Allison, Io. 3 8 Kokomo, Ind., — 10 
Aiherst, Mass.,First,12 18 Lawn Ridge, Ill., SF 12, 
Ashburnham, Mass., Leadville, Col., 15 18 
First, 4 4 Lewiston, Me., Thor 
Atlanta, Ga., — 7 Lincoln, Neb., Plym- 
Aurelia, Io, 6 6 outh, " PL Al 
Raldwin, Wis. 4 4 Malden, Mass., First, 4 14 
‘Bancroft, Mich., 4 4 Manchester, N.B., 
Bangor, Me., Central, — 5 _ First, : — 28 
Hammond, 6 8 Manistee, Mich., — 6 
Barre, Mass., 4 4 MecIndoe’s Falls, Vt., 3 3 
Barre, Vt., 5 7 Middletown Springs, 
Belle Plaine, Io., — 4 Vt., 3 
Bennington, Vt., — .- 3 Milford, Ct.. Plym- 
Berlin, Ct., 8 9 _ outh, — Sar 
Bernardston, Mass., 5 5 Morrisville, Vt.; — 4 
Brattleboro, Vt., 8 8 New Haven, Ct., 
Bridgeport, Ct., Sec- Dwight Place, age Les 
ond, Jo 14 Howard Ave., 12 16 
Brimfield, 01., 16 16 Redeemer, — 7 
Brockton, Mass., Por- New Haven, N. Y., 6149 
ter, 4 4 New London, Ct., Sec- 
Calais, Me., 3 °3 ond, 9 12 
Cambridgeport,Mass., New Milford, Ct., 5 6 
Pilgrim, 11 19 Newtonville, Mass., 4 4 
Ca mden, Me., 3 4 North Wilbraham, 
Chamberlain, S.D., 10 14 Mass., 3°33 
Chicago, l.. Auburn Norwich, N. Y., 4 10 
Park, 2 14 Oak Park, Ill., 4 1 
Bethany, 2 6 Omaha, Neb., Park 
First, 8 15 Place, Se) 
Lake View, 4 9 St. Mary’s, 28 31 
Leavitt St., = 09) Otto, Nemes isan) 
Lincoln Park, 9 15 Oxtord, Ct., : TAS 
Millard Ave., 1 5 Philadelphia, Pa.,Cen- 
New England, — 9 tral, de 8) 
No. Robey, 6 7 Pierpont, O., — 38 
Oakley Branch, 6 9 Pittsfield, Mass.,First,10 12 
Pilgrim, 13 20 Pittsford, Vt., 2 3 
Porter Memorial, 4 65 Portland, Ore., First, 9 9 
Sedgwick St., 18 Hassal St., 2 6 
Tabernacle, 9 16 Postville, Io., — § 
Union Park, 5 16 Putnam Heights, Ct.,,— 5 
Warren Ave., 3 6 Redding, Ct., ll 13 
Cincinnati, O., Walnut Redfield, 8. D., Seki 
sills, 3 15 Redlands, Cal., — 5 
Cleveland, O., Bethle- Rico, Col., — 6 
hem, 2 5 Rindge, N. H., 5 5 
Euclid Ave., 1 11 Rutland, Vt., 10 16 
Franklin Ave., 3 7 Saco, Me., 3°03 
Hough Ave., — 10 Seattle, Wn., Plym- 
Madison Ave., 3° 7 ‘outh, Bay: 
Mt. Zion, ‘See Taylor, fjouib! 
Park, J] 8 Shelburne, Mass., 9 9 
Pilgrim, 5 25 Sheldon, Lo., iy 9) 
Plymouth, 1 4 Shopiere, Wis., 4°65 
Swedish, 4 4 South Manchester, Ct.,4 5 
Columbia, Ct., 8 8 South Paris, Me., 4 4 
Columbus, O., East- Springfield, l., First,3 5 
wood, 1 10 Springfield, Mo., First,3 5 
First, 3 6 Springfield, O., Tit 6 
Plymouth, 3 4 St. Louis, Mo., Plym- 
Corning, N. Y., 4 10 outh, 8 18 
Corvallis, Ore., 28 23 Stacyville, Io., 4 4 
Cromwell, Io., — 138 Stanton, Mich., — 4 
Danville, Lo., — 6 Stowe, Vt., 1 
Deer Isle, Me., First, 7 7 Stratford, Ct. aay | 
Denver, Col., Second, 5 15 Tallman, Mich., — 2% 
Boulevard, — 8 Taunton, Mass., Trin- 
North, — 6  itarian, 23 
Plymouth, 1 13 _ Winslow, — 5 
Tabernacle, — 48° Toledo, O., First., 4 8 
West, 15 17 Topsfield, Mass., 3 4 
Douglas, Wyo., 11 14 Vancouver, Wn., 3.3 
Downer’s Grove, Ill., 2 9 Wareham, Mass., 2 eb 
Edmonds, Wn., 38 6 Washington, D. C., 
Elbridge, N, Y., 6 10 First, 14 24 
Evansville, Wis., 2 7 Waupun, Wis., 12 15 
Forest City, Io., 3 7 Wessington Springs, 
Garner, Io., 2 3 S. D., 6 6 
Gilead, Ct., 4 4 West Brattleboro, Vt.,5 5 
Glen Ellyn, M., 1 9 Westfield, Mass., Sec- 
Glover, Vt., 4 5 — ond, 16 22 
baer Ct., First, 1 3 West Medford, Mass., 4 12 
South, 4 6 Whitman, Mass., 4 8 
Granby, Mass,, 3 3 Winnetka, Il, 3.4 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Winsted, Ct., 4 4 
Holland, 7 14 Woodford, Me., 8 10 
Park, 10 14 Worcester, Mass., Bel- 
Greene, N. Y., 6 6 mont, 2078 
Greenwich, Ct., By 3 Central, 2 12 
Haverhill, N. H., 2.4 Old South, 9 33 
Humboldt, Lo., 28 28 Park, 2 4 
Hyde Park, Vt., je Piedmont, va Ye 
Indian Orchard, Ms., 23 15 Pilgrim, Sand, 
Tonia, Io., 12 12 Plymouth, Bh 
Jamaica, Vt., 3 3 


Conf. 881; Tot. 1,605. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 1,152; Tot., 2,258, 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


It has been affirmed that the Episcopal Church is 
rapidly gaining on the other denominations, but 
Whittaker’s Almanac for 1893, while it shows a 
healthy growth, does not indicate phenomena] gains. 
The clergymen have largely increased, being now 
4,351, a gain over last year of 283. But the parishes, 
3,157, are twenty-eight less than last year. ‘There are 
2,572 missions, an increase of seventy-two. These 
‘figures suggest that the policy is being followed, 
which we believe to be a wise one, of organizing par- 
ishes with a pastor and assistants. It would appear 
also that many of the large number of missions are 
directly dependent-on the local parishes. The com- 
municants are 548,855, a gain of 18,567. The total 
contributions are $13,565,000, a gain of $147,000. Per- 
haps the most striking figures are the baptisms, 
64,511, a gain of 4,518. 


The recent moral campaign of the churches of New- 
buryport, Mass., during which special attention was 
called to the social evil with its established houses, 
has resulted in a public pledge of the mayor. He 
said in his inaugural: ‘I promise you today that if 
my life is spared I will close every known house of 
the kind in the city.” He has already closed five. 
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WHY THEY PROTEST. 


Rey. Dr. N. E. Wovd, an eminent Baptist, 
says in the Watchman that “‘ university craze ’”’ 
is threatening the Baptist colleges. ‘‘ The col- 
lege is beginning to beg pardon for lraving 
been born and more pardon for having cum- 
bered-the ground so long.’ Dr. Wood pro- 
tests against this drift. He believes that ‘‘ten 
Christian college bred men and women in a 
church will do more toward increasing the 
altitude as wellas breadth of intelligence, the 
solidity as well as the pervasiveness of Chris- 
tian influencesin any community, thah twenty 
men trained in the narrowing environments 
of a university specialty. . . . Baptists are not 
so pervasively an educated people that they 
can afford to dispense with the intermediate 
training schools or inany way disparage them. 
... The original creator of the Christian col- 
lege is the church and there has been no law- 
ful transfer of ownership: The college be- 
longs to the church and not the church to the 
college.” 

Rey. Dr. J. N. MceGiffert, in the Evangelist, 
speaking for orthodox men who, nevertheless, 
despise the methods by which Professors Smith 
and Briggs are being driven out of the Pres- 
byterian Church, says: ‘‘ There is a growing 
demand among orthodox men for greater lib- 
erty of research. There is a rising revolt 
against making for our ministry a Procrustean 
bed into which we must force every one, of 
whatever size or shape of mind. There is an 
intensifying conviction that while we must 
hold fast the faith once delivered to the saints 
we should allow such differences and diver- 
gences as do not undermine its essential prin- 
ciples. And as to the deeper question, what 
these allowable differences are, there is an 
earnest call for some other mode of decision 
than by a majority vote after the strife, and it 
may be bitterness, of an ecclesiastical trial.”’ 


It is gratifying to find the Christian Com- 
monwealth (Louisville) urging the citizens of 
the border States and the South to cease from 
executing ‘‘ mob law.’’ It says: ‘‘The funda- 
mental principle of peaceful government is 
that every man shall be secure from harm 
until lawfully convicted of crime.... We 
shudder at the assassinations and vengeful 
yaurders in half-civilized lands. And formerly 
we boasted of the safety of life and liberty 
in this country. But now our [secular] papers 
are continually inviting people to deeds of 
assassination.”’ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


It is a significant fact that the first journals 
to present the British public with an English 
translation of the Gospel of Peter, the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter and the Book of Enoch were 
the Wesleyan denominational weeklies. The 
Methodist Times, with pardonable pride, chron- 
icles this fact and adds: ‘‘ Never may that 
branch of the Christian Church which is called 
by the name of John Wesley fall into the fatal 
delusion that ignorance is conducive to godli- 
ness! The fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
who used to ride about the country waking up 
England to the truth of the gospel, used to 
carry his Lucian with him and read it as he 
rode.”’ 


It is in order for the Mohammedans to senda 
missionary to London to convert the editor of 
the Fortnightly Review and a contributor, one 
Stephen Bonsal, Jr., an American who, in an 
article on The University of Fez, confesses, 
in a recent number, that he bribed the stu- 
dents to purloin thirty manuscripts from the 
university library, five of which he retained. 
Prof. A. P. Peabody, commenting on this inci- 
dent and its public avowal as if it were a 
smart thing, asks: 


Is not Canon Taylor in the right in main- 
taining that the disciples of Mahomet are bet- 
ter off without the infusion of the ethics of 
Christendom? I believe in the divine worth 
and power of Christianity, but its foremost 
missionary aim should be the Christianizing 
of Christendom. 


; 2d auuary 1893 
HOLIDAY GIFTS TO MINISTERS. 


Massachusetts: Rev. S. L. Bell, Marblehead, roll 
top desk, silver-headed cane and other valuable 
gifts; Rev. H. L. Brickett, Lynnfield Center, study 
lamp and rug; Rev. Bernard Copping, Groveland, 
1,000 mile Boston & Maine R. R. ticket; Rev. Ff. J. 
Fairbanks, Amherst, purse of money; Rey. W. E. 
Griffis, D. D., and family, Boston, $2,300; Rev. W. P. 
Landers and wife, Middleton, $30: Rev. R. M. Pea- 
cock, Pigeon Cove, gold watch; Rey. M. L. Richard- 
son, Montague, money. 

New Hampshire: Rev. B. T. Farrill and wife, Leb- 
anon, valuable presents; Rev. B. T. Hurd, Gilman- 
ton Iron Works, $20; Rev. J. P. Richardson ani wife, 
Rindge, N. H., $66, an ulster and three comfortables. 

Connecticut : Rev. F. P. Bacheler, Hockanum, life 
insurance policy for $1,000, with a year’s premium 
paid, poultry, vegetables and fruit and $20 for Mrs. 
Bacheler; Rey. F. R. Shipman, Hartford, Cambridge 
edition of Shakespeare and $200; Rev. C. E. Upson, 
Milford, $50. ; 

Ohio: Rey. E. A. Fredenhagen and wife, West 
Cleveland, special gifts. 

lowa: Rey. L. 8. Hand, Postville, parlor seere‘ary ; 
Rey. G. H. Smith, Aurelia, set of harness, suit of 
clothes and $20. 


Notices. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 16, 
10 A.M. Topic, The Immigrant’s Side of the Immigrant 
Question. To be opened by Rey. A. C. Berle. 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Jan. 17, 1 
P.M. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEFTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., quar- 
terly meeting, Congregational chureh, Holbrook, Jan. 
17, 9.30 A. M. 

RAMABAI KINDERGARTENS.—Persons interested in 
Pundita Ramabai and her school for Hindu women and 
who would like to assist the kindergarten branch of this 
work will communicate with Mrs, G. N. Dana, 318 Bea- 
con St, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, es hes i House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
est MONK 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. : : 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S0- - 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William i. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “* The Rookery,” Chicago, Il. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. : 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. M 
Field Sec., Cone nat House, Boston; T. Y. 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Til. ‘Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
pee literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

ry; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; i. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151. Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
Ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House. New York 

iy. * 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Walt 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 18338. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at - 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgo ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. : 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. © 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan )ivraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. re aes open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room_ 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clo’ ‘hing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines also solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. " 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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NOTE FROM SECRETARY STRONG. 


To the Editor of the Congregutionalist: Since 
’ iny-name is specially mentioned in a para- 
. graph in your paper of Jan. 5, will you grant 
me-space for a brief note? Your statement 
~ that on two occasions, some months since, you 
consulted me on matters relating to the affairs 
of the American Board is strictly true. Each 
time it was concerning a particular point and 
on one of them I was able to remove a misap- 
prehension which led you to correct a state- 
- ment previously made in your paper. Your 
paragraph of -this week says nothing more 
’ than this and yet I find many have misunder- 
* stood it, thinking that it means more than it 
» does. Will you therefore allow me to say, 
what you already know, that for some months 
prior to the publication of the article on Giv- 
ing to the Board, in the Congregationalist of 
Dee. 8, we have not conferred together on 
these subjects and that from the statements 
and inferences contained in that article I alto- 
gether dissent. Respectfully yours, 
E. E. STrRonG. 


We do not hold Secretary Strong nor Secre- 
' taries Clark and Creegan, whose names we 
' used last week with their consent, responsible 
for our editorial of Dec. 8, nor for any edi- 
torials concerning the board, nor have we 
affirmed that they agree with us in sentiment. 
The statement of the Independent was that all 
the secretaries and members of the Prudential 
Committee deny having furnished us any of 
the materials used in those editorials or hav- 
ing been consulted by us concerning the mat- 
ter. Dr. Strong’s note fully sustains us in 
our reply that the persons who gave the Jnde- 
pendent this information gave it false informa- 
tion. It would not be surprising if Dr. Strong 
«oes not have in mind the extent of discus- 
sions between himself and the editors of 
this paper. But it is proper to remark that, 
excepting a single statement, the editorial of 
Dec, 8, so far as it treats of historic matters 
concerning the board, is simply a condensed 
restatement of positions taken in earlier edi- 
‘torials, particularly one in the issue of March 
24 of last year. The facts used in them had 
been already verified, and the single addi- 
tional statement in the editorial of Dec. 8 was 
based on the distinct affirmation of one of the 
ofiicials of the board. 

It would, no doubt, be for the advantage of 
all concerned to have frank conferences be- 
tween officials and other corporate members 
representing varying views as to the conduct 
of affairs, in which some definite agreement 
could be had as to actual facts. We cannot 
see why any officials should hesitate to 
furnish and even to offer information to 
any corporate member. It may be that, the 
sessions of the Prudential Committee being 
held in secret and its proceedings largely re- 
garded as confidential, free and kindly con- 
ference is the more important as a means of 
removing any liability to misunderstanding. 


EDUCATION. 


—— Dr. Charles Ray Palmer of Bridgeport, 
Ct.,has given to Colorado College a library 
fund of $2,500 in memory of his son, Albert 
Barnes Palmer, who had received an appoint- 
ment on the faculty of that institution and 
would bave entered upon his work there this 
year. 
—— Rev. C. H. Polhemus, A. M., has ac- 
cepted the chair of Greek and German in 
Tabor College, Iowa, and will begin work 
next September. He is a graduate of Rutgers 
College and New Brunswick Seminary and is 
now supplying a church in Jonesboro, Tenn. 
In 1890 he studied in Greece and Germany and 
is an accomplished scholar in the languages 
of those countries. 
— The Congregational academy at Chad- 
ron,in Northwestern Nebraska, will soon arise 
from its ashes stronger and better furnished 
than before. Three buildings will be erected 
-in place of the one destroyed and the enter- 
prising spirit of Principal Ferguson appears 
in such offers as the following: that every 
new pupil who enters after Jan. 1 shall re- 
ceive free tuition until the end of the school 
year; that every school teacher in Northwest 


Nebraska, Black Hills and Eastern Wyoming 
may enjoy the same privilege for three months 
and that free tuition for six months will be 
given to one new pupil from every school dis- 
trict in the same territory. 

—— The students of Tabor College lately had 
an experience which has opened their eyes to 
some of the difficulties that foreign mission- 
aries often encounter in having ‘‘all manner 
of evil” said against them ‘“‘falsely.’”? The 
young men, as a labor of love and, of course, 
without any pecuniary compensation, had es- 
tablished a flourishing Sunday school in a 
neighboring locality. One day, to their aston- 
ishment, they found the schoolhouse empty. 
Persistent inquiry revealed the fact that some- 
body had reported that benevolent individuals 
paid the students a certain sum per head for 
each one enrolled in these schools, and that 
all who were thus enrolled were reported as 
heathen. No statement of the truth could 
counteract the effect of this falsehood and the 
school died. 


—— 


EXAGGERATIONS. 

Such a thing as extempore prayer is abso- 
Iutely unknown to the Church of God,— 
Bishop Seymour. 

I hate smoking. From end to end it is a 
nwsance. It ends in cancer, apoplexy, bad 
temper, bankruptcy and almost in hydropho- 
bia. Itis an invention of the devil. It is the 
pastime of perdition. No dog smokes. No 
bird pines for tobacco. No horse is a member 
of a pipe club. No intelligent person ever 
puts a cigar into his mouth. The whole idea 
of smoking must be condemned as atheistical, 
agnostical and infinitely detestable. Smoking 
has been abandoned by all reputable persons 
and left to ministers, editors, poets and other 
intellectual confectioners.—Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker. 

I remeinber when I was a boy in Cambridge 
that there was but one man in Massachusetts 
who was ever suspected of such a thing as 
beinga millionaire, John P. Cushing of Water- 
town, an East India man, and it seemed so 
hard a thing to believe that any man could 
be worth a million dollars that I remember it 
being discussed, ‘‘ Is it supposable that a man 
could be worth a million dollars?’’ That was 
half a century ago. I ask you what is a mil- 
lion dollars now? Genteel poverty. A man 
may keep up appearances on it, but he is 
sympathized with by his friends who have 
really got some sympathy for him on account 
of his not having a better income.—T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 


—<_— 


THE SAILOR’S LOT. 


Seldom have we seen a more graphic and 
touching picture of the life which the common 
sailor leads than this drawn by Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall in the course of a sermon 
preached at the anniversary of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society: 

For him the neighborhood spirit, that 
healthy atmosphere of local opinion which 
in a settled community is the invaluable 
conservator of at least an outward morality, 
has practically been eliminated. If, in his 
childhood, for a time he knew it, before he 
ran away from home in self-will or bade his 
companions an honest good-by to go and 
‘‘ follow the sea,’”’ the sea which he follows 
has long since swept him far adrift from 
the saving influence of local opinion. His 
life for years has had no more stability of 
environment than the flotsam and jetsam 
tossing and drifting up and down our coast 
today, cast hither and thither by the caprice 
of storms, tides and currents. As the wan- 
dering bird sometimes alights on the deck 
otf a passing ship to tarry panting for an 
hour, then to spread its wings and speed its 
weary passage till again some passing deck 
offers it brief asylum, so the common sailor 
wanders from ship to ship, is cast up like 
wreckage on all shores, a man without a 
country. His companions, adrift like him- 
self, neither afford to him nor attain for 
themselves the benefit of the neighborhood 
spirit. The man is tempted to be a law 
unto himself; irresponsibility, like a mill- 
stone, has hung on many a sailor’s soul and 
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dragged it down to drown it in the depths 
of the sea. 

For the common sailor his life work means 
his exile from libraries, newspapers, music, 
art treasures and all those intellectual re- 
sources which, as all know who have studied 
the tastes and habits of the laboring class, 
are so highly appreciated and so faithfully 
used by tens of thousands of those who 
depend on daily wages for support. For 
him life is principally ostracism from the 
splendid activities of the human intellect. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 

The most alarming symptom of the times 
is that $10,000,000 for church or charity will 
send prelates and piety with obsequious 
humility and chanted praises to deccrate 
the tomb even of a life that recognized the 
law of God only by contemptuously breaking 
its precepts.— Western Christian Advocate. 


When our own President shoots from a 
scow disguised by bushes, we, as memlers 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, experience in read- 
ing the account entire freedom from the 
dangerous sentiment of self-complacency. 
The French epigram which puts into the 
mouth of an English host the words, ‘‘ It. is 
a beautiful day; come, let us go out and kill 
something,’ has in it, alas, not only wit 
but truth.—National Baptist. 


There is room for two opinions upon the 
advisability of admitting Utah to the Union. 
In population and wealth the territory is 
above the average of recently admitted 
States; but there are the Mormons. The 
Utah commission says that they continue to 
practice polygamy, and hold their church 
superior to all civil government. So long 
as this is the case it is not safe to admit 
Utah to Statehood.—Springfield Republican. 


The two great wants of Canada to-day 
are the national status which will enable 
her to compete on even terms with her 
powerful neighbor for her share in the in- 
flux of men and money which has enabled 
that neighbor to develop her resources with 
unexampled rapidity, and a free continental 
market for such of her products as cannot 
be profitably sent abroad. Will imperial 
federation give her either of these things?— 
The Week (Toronto). 


The National Council of Congregational 
Churches, at its recent meeting, adopted a 
resolution that Congregational churches 
“secure no supplies except such as will 
come into full fellowship with the Congre- 
gational body.’’ Following this action, Rev. 
Dr. Behrends of Brooklyn, in a paper read 
before the Congregational Club of New 
Haven on What Is Congregationalism? says: 
‘“‘There is no Congregational church. I do 
not believe that denominational centraliza- 
tion can ever be grafted upon our sysiem,’’ 
and emphatically commends the phrase, 
‘‘Our true unity lies in our diversity.” If 
Dr. Behrends’s position be the correct one 
the question naturally arises, How can one 
come into full fellowship with that which 
does not exist?—Boston Traveller. 


There is a class of men, sadly too numer- 
ous, who cannot believe in use where there 
is abuse; who, if they see a withered branch 
on a tree, call for an ax instead of a saw 
and cut it down instead of pruning it; who 
regard decapitation as the only cure for 
headache, and who, if they were rigidly 
consistent with their creed, would go about 
naked because some people spend too much 
upon dress; would abolish horses because 
some jockeys won’t let theirs win, and 
would burn the vines, the barley, the oats 
and the hops because some fools put an 
enemy into their mouths to steal away their 
brains. ‘‘ They make a desert, and they call 
it Peace.’’—Dean Hole. 

eee 

I have sometimes thought that I would 
rather give a man on the verge of a great 
moral lapse a marked copy of Whittier than 
any other book in our language.— Elizabeth. 
Stuart Phelps. 


Tt 
FROM THE SOUTHWESTERN BORDER. 


Each autumn in the Northern States, in 
larger and larger numbers, people, like the 
birds, migrate to more southern climes. The 
travel to Texas, the Territories and Southern 
California has been heavier than ever before. 
If invalids come in time they generally find 
renewed strength and health in the sunshine 
of the southland. Not only the health seek- 
ers, but the residents of the country as well, 
are moving about to a degree unknown in the 
East. Ina land of so little water and almost 
no rain it is remarkable to see so large a float- 
ing population. The long drought has appar- 
ently been broken. Mines are being opened 
and the ranchmen feel encouraged. 

The question of statehood is being vigor- 
ously agitated in both Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. The former has an area of 120,000 square 
miles, twice the size of all New England, yet 
contains barely 60,000 inhabitants. New Mex- 
ico with about the same area has double the 
population. Arizona has been settled mainly 
by English-speaking people from the North 
Central States. In the latter Territory a large 
majority of the inhabitants are Mexicans, who 
do not speak or understand English. State- 
hood would be of great advantage in many 
ways. It wouldincrease immigration, and by 
the large grants derived from the Government 
at the time of admission the public institu- 
tions would be handsomely endowed. The 
politicians of both parties favor statehood, as 
does the press also. But among the conserva- 
tive business men there is a feeling that it 
would be wisdom not to act hastily. Less than 
. three years ago a constitution wisely and ably 
prepared was rejected by the people in a small 
vote in New Mexico by nearly 7,000 majority. 

The year 1892 has witnessed many large im- 
provements in Arizona in the storage and dis- 
tribution of water. If irrigation can be proved 
practicable on a large scale several extensive 
valleys containing thousands of acres of very 
fertile soil will be open to settlers. The re- 
gion will be able to compete successfully with 
the citrus belt of Mexico and California. 

One-fifth of the Indians of the country are 
on reservations in these two Territories. Al- 
ready we hear intimations of changes which 
will take place in the Indian service owing to 
the coming change of administration at Wash- 
ington. Two weeks ago two Navajo Indians 
were cruelly tortured to death by members of 
the tribe for witchcraft. Nota year has passed, 
in the several which I have spent in the South- 
west, that Indians or Mexicans have not been 
put to death as a result of like fanaticism. An 
incident occurred recently and were it not so 
common would have excited more comment. 
A young man brought up by devoted parents 
in a quiet home in the East began reading the 
cheap novels with which our land is being 
flooded. He suddenly left his parents and 
sought the frontier. Inasmall town he“ held 
up’ a storekeeper, which resulted in his pur- 
suit by the sheriff to be ‘‘ killed with his boots 
on” a week later. : 

In November the Albuquerque church lost 
its fine building by fire. The walls and steeple 
were left standing. With the $6,000 received 
in insurance it is to be rebuilt at once. Fore- 
father’s Day was happily observed by this 
church, the mothers coming to the fore in a 
sumptuous supper which netted $200 to the 
treasury. E. L. H. 


<—— 


HOW PRAYER IS ANSWERED. 


Gen. O. O. Howard, describing his experi- 
ences on the steamer Spree, thus refers to the 
relation of prayer to their rescue: 


Did the people of the Spree receive help 
miraculously from the Heavenly Father? 
In these things, that is, in extreme dangers, 
it has been my good fortune to have had 
abundant experience. But I cannot tell 
where the natural and ordinary helps of 

‘Providence end or where the supernatural 
begins. The finite will never be allowed to 
know this dividing line. I only know this, 
at this time, on this ship, as on other times 
in my life, the demonstration is as clear as 
daylight that the Lord is a hearer and is an 
answerer of the ‘prayers of His children. 
He evidently loves so to arrange His bless- 
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ings as He does our daily bread, so as to 
make them come as much as_ possible 
through common sense ways and human 
instrumentality. There was one blessing 
on the wrecked steamer that was beyond 
human procuring. It was the almost uni- 
versal lifting up of human souls mto the 
very sunlight of God’s presence. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Ri He Dallon, ‘Pequan0Cks Otaarcsentes tastes eas $10.00 
Fred. L. Norton, Boston wuss cmon. ces ocen snes +e ae 
Lucy Charleton, Haverhill. ....2.....0.0.005-008 2.00 
Mrs. Horace Cousens, Newton Centre.......-... 2.00 


FE... Kimball, Nashua iN: Bie. ue csasiewee sien 
AP riewds AWMGOVer in «senile ences cinetcleiieleinte letteivete 
A Friend, New Britain, Ct 


Mary N. Phelps, Northfield d 
vA Brien dy) WOLCORbON sch orm setsatie/claalateleieninte/enieiaie * 
ASF riend, BeVerlye sy wecnsccianlasisciesle cle(eleleisielsie vie 4 
Henry Ives, New Milford, Ct.........02...ecceee 2.50 
M. B. Swetland, Chicopee Falls................. 2.00 


"AG RU Pierce; SUMED W Ch, cusrelee’ rasteaoiay 
Jo kk. Gibson; Boston eters -nse weve seeplseeme atte 
Hannah Tufts, New Braintree van 


A Friend, Pittsburg, Pa.... 22.00... cse ee. ++. 2.00 
MSE; PA Lem sls One dlinst erete rctesrenctattietn tere ctelatal nie tyne rs 2.00 
Mrs. C.S. Trowbridge, Warrenville, Ct......... 2.00 
Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, Northfield............ 2.00 
Wi. BY. Merrill, Brooklya Ns Licicictn cine view ithie sie sole 2.00 
M. Spalding (Groots te sisrcrtlonnicleisfotelsieteess sticieinvele 2.00 
Mrs. C. W. Wrightington, Brookline............ 3.00 


Ella H. Stone, North Brookfield................. 
John Gaylord, South Hadley Falls.. 
Cash, Lee 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BLAISDELL—CARRIER—In Beloit, Wis., Dec. 29, by 
t. J. J. Blaisdell, father of the groom, assisted by 

Prof. H. D. Sleeper, Rev. James A. Blaisdell of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., and Florence L. Carrier of Beloit. 

MASON—HOLDEN~—In Reading, Dec. 28, by Rev. Frank 
S. Adams, Rey. Henry Bailey Mason of Hebron, Ct., 
and Hattie Maria Holden, daughter of the late Clinton 
B. Holden of Reading. 

WOODWORTH—AULD—In East Boston, Jan. 1, by 
Elijah Horr, D. D,, Rev. Charles L. Woodworth, D. D., 
and Lydia Pelham Auld, both of Watertown. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DASCOMB—In San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 25, of consump- 
tion, Edward, son of Rey. A. B. Dascomb of West- 
minster, Vt. 

DRAKE—IM Lyme, N. H., Dec. 30, suddenly, Mrs. Sarah 
J., widow of the late Sainuel Gardner Drake of Boston. 

EASTMAN —In Framingham, Jan. 2, Margarette Smith, 
youngest child of Rev. Lucius R. Eastman, aged 11 
yrs., 5 mos. 

KEEP—Jan. 7, Margaret Voyling, daughter of the late 
Richard T. Haines, Esq., and wife of Robert P. Keep. 
Funeral at Norwich, Ct. 

VROOMAN—In Worcester, Jan. 4, Mrs. Sarah B., 
mother of Rev. F. B. Vrooman, pastor of the Salem 
Street Church, aged 53 yrs. 


DEACON EBEN OSGOOD. 


Deacon Osgood died at his residence in Milton Mills, 
N.H., aged eighty-four years. Faithfully and devotedly 
he served the church in the capacity of his office since 
its organization until infirmity of age depleted his ability 
for office holding. His love for the church in ardency 
and degree could hardly be excelled by any one. He 
was aman of great decisiveness in convictions, of ster- 
eee qualities and firm religious character. In his fa- 
miliarity with the Bible he manifested even to the end 
an extraordinary memory and ability to understand the 
hidden things of the truth which are only revealed to 
those who live in communion with God. 

“ He came to his grave in a full age like as a shock of 
corn cometh in in his season.” 


I. W. LOUGEE, M.D. 


Dr. Lougee died at Rochester, N. H., Jan. 3, in his sey- 
enty-fifth year. He was born at Gilmanton, N. H. After 
a good academical education he entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege, graduating in 1845. After twenty-three years of 

ractice in New Durham and Alton, N. H., he located in 

ochester, where he maintained a successful practice 
till his death. As a citizen he was public spirited and 
generous, as a physician skillful and progressive and as 
a Christian spiritual and active. He filled honorable 
positions in the State medical societies and served two 
terms in the State Legislature, but it is as family phy- 
sician and Christian -disciple that he will be longest 
and most gratefully remembered. His medical practice 
was extensive and he never spared himself in serving 
his patients, and yet his seat in church was seldom va- 
cant and the midweek prayer meeting regularly received 
the help of his prayers and intelligent counsel. The 
Bible and the Congregationalist furnished his chief Sun- 
day reading and these, with his appetite for good gospel 
preacsing; secured to him eke dap Ep eB, growth. e 

eaves a widow and two sons: illiam,. editor of the 

Rochester Courier, and Arthur, a senior in Dartmouth 
College. AS J. Q: 


‘Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


P. O. Address.—Present address of Rey. J. W. Hay- 
ley is 127 Gorham Street, Lowell, Mass. 


The address of Rey. S. S. Mathews is Dover, N. H. 


Rev. Wm. R. Warner, formerly of Boston, Mass., 
and known to many of the churches of New England, 
has returned from the West and will supply vacant. pul- 
pits. Address him at Pawtucket, R. I. 


Palestine Private Party.—A clergyman about to 
conduct a third party through Palestine, Egypt and 
Greece would be gad to have a few additional members 
to his party. Reduced cost, experienced management. 
(Best references required an 
stamp of Rey. W. J. 


given.) Inquire with 
eck, M. A., Corona, L. i 
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THREE SIGNS OF CONSUMPTION.—An attack of 


Pulmonary Consumption is always preceded by 


three danger signals. The rattlesnake seldom strikes 
its fatal blow until after its note of warning has 
been given; so with Consumption ; the attack of this 
dread and insidious foe is preceded by, first, emacia- 
tion—loss of flesh without sufficient sick symptoms 
to account for it. Second, a cough; slight, perhaps; 
‘“‘a mere habit,” the patient says, which he ‘“ can 
and must prevent”; doubly ominous if continuing 
through warm weather. Third, unequal depression 
beneath the collar bones. Tubercles almost always 
invade one lung and at its apex. This one soon 
contracts and the flesh above it shows a greater 
depression than over the other. These are the sig- 
nals. Where is the remedy? Willany drug supp ly 
it? Observation (and too often experienve) makes 
you answer no. More than 20 years ago we said 
that our Compound Oxygen would help in a manner 
and to an extent far exceeding any other agent 
known to man. We say so Still, but it is not our 
word only now. Scientists admitit; ph: sicians pre- 
scribe and take it; and, better still, thousands of 
people everywhere, stepping aside from the crowded 
path of hoary failure, have tried it themselves, and 
are living today glad to tell of its great power to 
rebuild the system, the gradual consumption of 
which it is that we call Consumption. Ifa person has 
seen one orall of these signals, if he desires health 
rather than sympathy, restoration rather than amel- 
ioration, if he is so constituted that he can believe 
the evidence of others, we invite him to write us a 
plain statement of his case. We will send him, 
without any expense, an honest medical opinion, at 
the same time inclosing an account of the discovery 
of Compound Oxygen and of its mode of cure. To 
be well informed on this subject has been life itself 
to many physically needy people. Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
o Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, 
nt. 


Z 


Clifford Blackma 


A Boston Boy’s Eyesight 
Saved—Perhaps His Life 


By Hoed’s Sarsaparilla—Blood Poi- 
soned by Canker. 


Read the following from a grateful mother: 
“My little boy had Scarlet Fever when 4 years 
old, and it left him very weak and with blood 
poisoned with canker. His eyes became 
so inflamed that his sufferings were intense, and 
for seven weeks he 


Could Not Open His Eyes. 
I took him twice during that time to the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary on Charles street, but their 
remedies failed to do him the faintest shadow 
of good. I commenced giving him Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla and it soon cured him. I have 
never doubted that it saved his sight, even 
if not his very life. You may use this tes- 
timonialin any way you choose. Iam always 
ready to sound the praise of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
because of the wonderful good it did my son.” 
ABBIE F, BLACKMAN, 2888 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Get HOOD’S. 


Hoop’s PILLS are hand made, and are per- 
fect in composition, proportion and appearance. 


by return mail, full de 

scriptive circulars oj 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
in any style, toany measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without t He 


Address MOODY & OO. OLN A! 


‘ 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The following table shows the number of 
failures in each of the past ten years, the pro- 
portion of failures to the total number of con- 
cerns in business and the total liabilities. 
The simple figures tell more eloquently than 


' words the relative soundness and profitable- 


ness of trade: 


Year. Failures. Proportion. Liabilities. 
1892 10,344 1 inll3 114,044,167 
1891 12,273 lin 98 189,868,638 
1890 10,907 1 in 102 189,856,964 
1889 10,882 lin 97 148,784,337 
1888 10,679 lin 98 123,829,973 
1887 9,684 1 in 103 167,560,944 
1886 9,834 lin 98 114,644,119 
1885 10,637 lin 86 124,220,321 
1884 0,968 lin 83 226,343,427 
1883 9,184 lin 94 172,874,172 


It would appear from these tables that the 
total number of failures last year was but 
1,200 more than the number in 1883, and with 
three exceptions last year’s failures were the 
least of any of the last ten years. But when 
the number of concerns in business is con- 
sidered it will be seen that 1892 failures were 
relatively less than those of any of the preced- 
ing ten years. Again, the amount of liabilities 
last year was the smallest in ten years, from 
which facts it is safe to infer that 1892 business 
was safe and profitable beyond that of any 
recent year. 

The reports from sixty-one clearing houses 
for the year 1892 show aggregate exchanges 
of $62,109,062,974. This is an enormous total, 
exceeding those of 1891 by about $5,200,000,000, 
or nine per cent. The 1892 figures would have 
been even larger but for the adoption of stock 
exchange clearing houses in Boston and New 
York, thereby sensibly reducing the amount 
of checks handled by the banks to represent 
stock dealings. It would appear then that 
these exchanges indicate better than hitherto 
the total amount of legitimate business doing, 
and that 1892 was a year of unprecedented ac- 
tivity. 

For the year the Middle and Western sec- 
tions of the country show the largest gains 
in bank clearings, from fourteen to sixteen per 
cent. Only the Pacific section falls behind 
1891 totals. In New England the gain was 
about five per cent.,in the Eastern Middle sec- 
tion about twelve per cent. and even in the 
South over three per cent. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate, The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. Sarin FR mal 


~The Century Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine.... 


PTAA MAA CLOMUUIN Ys oo cicivie vice ds ecce sins ves veccecense 3.25 
BeETIPRET’S MACAZING, 20h... cccvcecccvecscvcceveness 2.60 
Review Of Reviews...........cceceses c-cvccccceeee 2.35 
American Agriculturist........ccececsersececcensns 1.15 
Harper’s Weekly.... 3.25 

: Bazar.. 3.25 
Public Opinion......... 2.50 
Harper’s Young People 1.60 
St. Nicholas............ 2.60 
Wide Awake......... Miaraidia,s staletlsiateicisietale vals 2.00 
DUI PPUOOMOS Sens ccisescccpycee rc ccvee sens sce cwcces 1,30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
‘sent to us for these periodicals we forward_promptly to 
‘the various offices, and our responsibility in thé matter 
then ceases. { 


As a preventive of the Grip Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has grown into great favor. It fortifies the system 
and purifies the blood. 


SCHIFFMANN’S ASTHMA CURE.—Is used by inhala- 
tion, thus reaching the seat of the disease direct. 
Its action is immediate and certain. No waiting for 
results. Ask any druggist or address Dr. R. Schiff- 
mann, St. Paul, Minn., for a free trial package, 


= RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S WORLD’S FAIR EXCUR- 
s1ons.—No less than 116 trips from Boston, besides 
others from New York and Philadelphia, are included 
in Raymond & Whiteomb’s schedule of World’s Fair 
excursions. Each party will travel to and from Chicago 
jn a special train of magnificent new Pullman vestibuled 
sleepers with a dining-car, and the service will amount 
to practically a daily train from the East. In Chicago 
the parties are to make their headquarters at The Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, a splendid new struc- 
ture of brick, with a bathroom for every two apart- 
ments, electric light, steam heat and every other first- 
class appointment. The site is on three quiet boulevards 
(Fifty winth Street and Madison and Washington Ave- 
nues) within 1,000 feet of the Exposition grounds. Oscar 
G. Barron of the ‘ite Mountain Fabyan House will be 


- the manager. A book giving full details about the supe- 


rior accommodations thus provided for New England 
visitors to the Fair will be mailed to any address by 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 
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HAVE YOU 


SECURITIES MATURING ? 


A great many municipal bonds, farm 
mortgages and securities of various de- 
scriptions are now maturing. These se- 
ecurities bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. to 8 per cent... It is impossible at the 
present time to get municipal bonds which 
net anywhere near these rates of interest, 
but many of the holders of these maturing 
securities are people dependent upon their 
income and whose principal invested is 
small. Any curtailment of their income 
by re-investment at a lower rate of interest 
would become therefore a serious hardship. 
If they buy municipal bonds they must 
accept lower rates of interest, but occa- 
sionally a strong corporation bond can be 
secured which will net nearly 6 per cent. 

Having in view the maturity of high 
rate securities referred to above, we have 
purchased three issues of very choice 6 per 
cent. corporation bonds, which we can 
highly recommend, and which we have 
thoroughly investigated. 

We shall be glad to furnish any one, 
who has securities maturing, or who is 
contemplating investment, with a full de- 
scription of these and also our Attorney’s 
opinion. 

Write us, referring to this 
advertisement, and we will 
send description of the above 
bonds, and also owr regular 
January circular of munici- 
pal bonds. : 


H. Hl. ROLLINS & SONS, 


216 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


15 


DO YOU KNOW 


That with one exception no Level Premium 
Insurance Company had as much Insur- 
ance in force at the end of its twelfth year 
as had the 


2 


PRorect THEFAMILY: 


ITAssoc 


OF BOSTON. MASS. 


63 STATE ST., EXCHANGE BUILDING. 


The New York Life in the same time 
had less than $12,000,000 in force; tlie 
Mutual Benefit less than $17,006,000, snd 
the Mutual Life only $22,000,000. 


In 12 Years It Has Built Up a Business of 
$100,000,000. 


The NEW POLMECY of the Massachn- 
setts Benefit Association has no superior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Capital Paid up (in Cash)....... $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017,653.25 
Ansett)... seca 8 nO tatantees..8 Girt wae 17,131,407.06 
INVEST MENT SECURITIES. 
MENICKIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cent. 


Five Per ( ent. Cc @) L ww) Debentures. 


Book «about Investments sent 
Application. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 40 Wall St.. LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Dovonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 


Va/uuhble on 


DEFAULTED MORTG'S 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 
HORACE CGC. CANDEE, Boston. 


No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 
oO NE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay 
O spre semi-annually by draft pn New 
loans. Highest references. 


York. Personal attention given to al} 
FRANK J. WAMILTON, Fairhaven, W us? 


Address 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN, 
INVESTMENT 


0 R EG 0 In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, 138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. We have a plan 
for the employment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
Btallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
markably profitable. Send for full information and 
ers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portland. Ure 


During the Month of January, 


if 


wil 


you are like most readers of this paper, you 
| have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 


You doubtless wish 


the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 


for colleges, socicties, 


estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed go/d mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 


It issues certificates 
according to time. 


of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trista 0:6 terse 


Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 
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OME SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCTATION minncapotis 


PAID IN CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The privilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice. 
Sinking Fund Mortgages our Specialty. 


Over 3000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


Before Making Your 


January = 
Investments 


Let me send you our pamphiet. 


.F. NEWHALL, 3s: 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mass, Real Estate Go. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Geni, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital - - - - - - $82,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - - ---:-- - 1,300,000 
Surplus --- -- 5-2-5 27 26 100,000 


ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57 per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 67 p.a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


ERSONS OF RESPONSIBILUTY may add 
to their regular income by offering privately to their 
friends and others Railroad Bonds and other first-class 
investment securities. A liberal commission will be 
paid. References exchanged. Correspondence solicited. 


Address WILLIAM F. PETERS, 


BOND AND INVESTMENT BROKER, _ 
John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 


INTEREST on MONEY 


Deposited One Year with 


Nat'l Bank of N. Dakota, Fargo, N.D. 


Capital, $250,008. Surplus, $25,000. 


CHURCH _ 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA R PETS foruse 

\ vf in CHURCHES at man- 

fa —— q ji \, ufacturers’ prices. We 


ES ae 
| solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO,, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, saeesits.., Boston. 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 
Successors to WM. BLAHE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of cep and Tin. Address 
LAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY. 
WEST TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 


# for Churches, Schools, etc., also Chima, 
end Peais. For more than half a centun’ 
noted for xnmeriority over all others. 


Qinzhiya BELL FOUNDRY 


sae BME ELL 


FOR CHURCH SCHOCL.FIRE ALARM Qc 
QCataloque with 2500 testimonials. Prices and terms FREE, 


ETT Sia 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE - : 


ETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the 3ist day of DECEMBER, - = 1892. 


~ 


Cash Capital, stip ONAL oR* ewieaie bo $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-insurance (Fire), : : : : 2,758,114.35 


Reserve, Re-insurance (Inland), 4 , 5 : 35,093.88 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . ; ? : 343,546.59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), . : : ; 53,938.03 
Other Claims, : ‘ P ; yy , ; 117,988.60 
Net Surplus, : 3,607,546.18 


Total Assets, - - - - $10,915,829.63 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS, . 


NeventY Hilllion Two Hondret i ThIy-TAT66 Thousand Dollars. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
JAS. F. DUDLEY, Secretary. L A. C. BAYNE, Vice-President. 
WM. H. KING, E. O. WEEKS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canadian Provinces. 


ave y 
from 


: 


es. We sell from our ‘ory at wholesale prices dizect to the public 
3 saving them all agents’ and dealers’ exorbitant profits. We are doing a mar- 
vellous business. One thousand Pianos and Organs per month. 
L, but true! To prove it, send for our 
Hiustrated in colors. Ht is FIREE 
xamine it, and you will see that we are selling 


a, elle 
f EDM \ si Re! Eor CASH and 
: aa ORGANS and PIANOS - 
SE ere NS and PI EASY PAYMENTS 
NN at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW. We 
have now sonie of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 
~ ufactured. Our new catalogue shows all the latest. Our twenty- 
sixth annual special offers are now ready. We have bargains in ail 
styles and at ail prices. Organs from #35. Pianes from 
GATS, for cush or on enusy payiment. We have the 
largest direct trade in the world. We have a larger factory and. 
employ more men than any firm doing a direct business. 
Wou can visit our factory FEL if you live within 
208 miles of us. 


) .. NOTE... 


We are _ absolutely 
responsible for all 
our contracts. 


Sill 
REFERENCES: First 
Yational Bank, and 
ull the great Com- 
smercial Agencies. 

eed = sas eee 
ATISFACTION, NO PAY! All instrumenis 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 

@ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 


Old Established & Reliable} 


GORNIsHe 0." emer 


PIANOS  pevnents 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 

You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. Will explain everything 
fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 TREMONT STREET. Boston, Mass. 


. 
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RISIBLES, 


Dr. Howard Crosby, when asked once what 
the difference was between Jacob and Esau, 
replied, without a moment’s hesitation, ‘“‘ Esau 
saw what he saw, but Israel saw what is real.” 

In the course of the argument. Dr. Canon: 
But, my dear sir, St. Paul forbids women to 
speakia public. Dr. Freeland (from Minneap- 
olis): Huh! And you think that is an argu- 
ment! Well, I can tell you that Minneapolis 
allows women to speak anywhere they choose 
and it is a good deal bigger town than old St. 
Paul. 

During one of the conflicts of the Revolu- 
tion the wadding of a coaipany of soldiers 
failed. Rey. James Caldwell, the chaplain, 
flew to the Presbyterian church and, filling 
his pockets and his arms with Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, rode back to the company, and as 
he scattered them about, throwing one here 
and another there, he cried out, ‘Now put 
Watts into them, boys.’ 

The following inscription adorns a bell re- 
cently set ringing in a church steeple of Pitts= 
burg, Pa.: 

This bell in honor of the holy name of Jesus. 
Donated to St. Joseph’s Church, 
By Messrs. BE. Frouenheim and L. Vilsack, 
Proprietors of the lion City Brewing Co., 
. D. 1892. 

Right Rey. Richard Phelan, lV. Bishop of Pittsburg. 
Rey. George Palleman, rector of St. Joseph’s Chureh. 
Laudentur, 

Jesus, Marie, Joseph. 

Here are a few statements found in the ex- 
amination papers of English schoolboys and 
reprinted in the London Globe: Esau was a 
man who wrote fables and who sold the copy- 
right to a publisher for a bottle of potash. 
Explain the difference between the religious 
beliefs of the Jews and Samaritans. The Jews 
believed in the synagogue and had their Sun- 
day on a Saturday, but the Samaritans. be- 
lieved in the Church of England and wor- 
shiped in groves of oak, therefore the Jews 
had no dealings with the Samaritans. Titus 
was a Roman emperor—supposed to have 
written the Epistle to the Hebrews—his other 
name was Oates. 

A laughable misunderstanding of what was 
meant to be a solemn and tender commitment 
to divine care was that on the part of awoman 
who struck up a pleasant acquaintance with 
another woman at the mountains during the 
summer. The latter at the end of the season 
gave her new-found friend her card and home 
address, appending in pencil, ‘Num. 6: 24- 
26.’? What was her surprise to receive, a few 
weeks later, a letter from the recipient of the 
card addressed Mrs. —— ——, Num. 6: 24-26, 
—, Mass. The joke gets all the more edge 
from the fact that the woman who received the 
letter lives in a suburban town on a street 
which is not numbered at al). 

He is a very bright little boy and, of course, 
he lives near Boston and, of course again, his 
father is a minister. There had been a long 
spell of rainy weather, which greatly grieved 
the little lad who is fond of outdoor sports. 
One evening at bedtime his sister went up- 
stairs as usual with him but found him in a re- 
fractory mood about saying his prayers. Said 
he, “I’ve been praying a whole week for a 
pleasant day and it doesn’t do any good.”” His 
sister made due remonstrance with him, ar- 
guing that a great)/many older people prayed 
for things without getting them, but that 
ought not to make any difference. Her per- 
suasions at last availed. He knelt and offered 
the usual petitions for papa, mamma and the 
rest of the family and added, ‘‘ O, Lord, do give 
us a pleasant day, and if this sounds to you 
like a chestnut don’t think any the worse of 
me.”’ 

“Those who knew Mr. Emerson best,” said 
Miss Alcott once, “were assured that what 
seemed the decline of his faculties in his later 
years was largely but a seeming; it was only 
words he could not command at will. His very 
forgetfulness of the names of things would 
often give occasion for a flash of his quaint, 
shrewd wit. I remember once he started for 
his usual walk, when a light shower came up 
and he returned for his umbrella. He could 
not remember the word umbrella, and we, who 
had not noticed the shower, had no clew to 
what he was searching for. Another walking 


stick was brought him, another hat, a fresh 
kerchief, only to be refused with that per- 
plexed, gentle shake of the head. ‘I want,’ 
said he at last, ‘I want—that thing—that your 
friends always—borrow—and never—bring 
back!’ Could any one fail to recognize that 
description ?’’—Boston Transcript. 

A good story is told of the late Rev. Dr. Dut- 
field, the eminent Presbyterian clergyman. He 
was exceedingly fond ot a jest and once, when 
the synod met in Philadelphia, he entertained 
at dinner Rey. Mr. Strain, the clerk of the 
body, into whose pocket, already crammed with 
papers pertaining to the meeting, Dr. Duftield 
slipped a pack of cards loosely rolled up ina 
paper. When the two returned to the church 
and the session was resumed Strain rose to 
read a report, and, thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, drew out the pack of cards, which, 
being loose, were scattered on the table and 
floor. Duffield enjoyed the fun. But Strain, 
not at all embarrassed yet with awful solem- 
nity, looking at Dr. Duffield, said: ‘‘ When I 
see that man in the pulpit T am so delighted 
and edified with his preaching that I feel as 
if he ought never to come out, but when [I 
see bis levity out of the pulpit Iam disposed 
to think that he should never enter it again.” 


Healthy 
Cums? £ 


use 


Meade & Baker’s 
Carbolic Tlouth Was 


wwe 


for preserving the deli- 
cate enamel of the teeth, 
keeping the gums in a 
sound,healthy condition, 
and purifying the breath, 
it has no equal. 


All Druggists sell it. 50 cents. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3100 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


HUW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Firu 
with Itching and Burning czemas and other Itch- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseasea, 

with Loss of Hair, none but 
i mothers realize. ‘lo know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit rest aud 
sleep,.and point to a speecy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, saye your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CUTICURA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. PorreR DrueG 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

hie “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ’’ mailed free. 


BABY 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in ene minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 26 cents. 


If You Hav 


Scrofula, 
Sores, Boils, or 
any other skin. disease, 
take 


es) 
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SARSAPAR 
the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


The most nutritious of 
all food preparations; 
always retained by the 
stomach. Ready for 
instant use. 


ee pe per week, 
$25 t9 $5 toAgents, 
eer ee Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
id liable Plater.” Oniy 
{ way to repiate rasty and 
i) nives, forks, spoons, ete; 
S| quickly doue by dipping in melted 

“| meta No experience, polishing 
or machinery. 


Thick plate at oue 
—_J operation; lusts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken fron the plater. 


very family bas plating to do. 

Plater sells readily. Profits large. 

W. P. Marrisoz & Co., Columbus,0. 
a 


2 THIS Sil ro $17 FREE 
nl SEWING MACHINE E 
toexamineinany home. Sent any. 
where without one cent in advance, 
ay Warranted the best sewing machine 
eyer made. Our terms, conditions and everything 


ny far more liberal than any other house ever offered, 

ary For for full particulars, ete,, cut this advertise 

& ment out and send to us to-day, Address 

Fes v5 Alvah Mfg. Co.,Dpt. c158 Chicago, 1 
© Mention the Congreyationalist. 


‘ vir = for Home or ANI Use. 2He yl 
ANDWEWS in ine word, Send for Catalogue. 
MAROY SCIOPTIOCON CO. 1008 WalnutSt. Phila. Pa 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARION, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort tor health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. inter Sports. Massaye, HKlectri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


BOSTON BICHLORIDE OF GOLD 


INSTEE UTE for Treatment of Alcohol, 
Opium and Tobacco habits. System indorsed by protm- 
inent temperance people and eminent divines, ineiu- 
ing Miss Frances 1. Willard and Bishop Fallows, Dr. 
Wolfenden and Rey. Frederick Campbell of Chicayo, 
Dr. A. H. Plumb of Boston and Dr. Withrow, formerly 
of this city. All interested are cordially invited to visit 
Institute. Price, four weeks’ treatment, ineludivg 
board, $100. For further information always address 


or call at Institute. “464° Washinet St 

al ‘ 7 ashington St 

Walter Baker Mansion, *%* Dorciester. 

A. A. MINER, D. D., Pres. S. B. SHAPLEIGH, Treas 
HOWARD A. GIBBS, M. D., Medical Director. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
Wi best known Clergymen, given up to 
i} die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
| fammatory Rheumatism, by 
vusing the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
ip ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
=, Catarrh, Serofula, Malaria, 
~ TN and kindred diseases, upon 
‘ Y personal application, mail, 
4 sits i express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a Written statement by him, ci his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rey. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R.I,, or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 

—— My faith is fixed but not my theology.— 
Rev. John Hunter of Glasgow. 

—— The patron saint of church collections 
is St. Nickle-us.—Rev. Wallace Radcliffe. ~ 

—— Every man who has eyes to see must 
realize that the twentieth century will be 
both democratic and socialistic.—Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes. 

—-— Happy the race which, within a few 
months, can give to immortality a soldier like 
Sherman, a scholar like Lowell, an orator like 
Curtis.—Rev. Dr. H, L. Wayland. 


— I think that the legislative history of 
the country justities the assertion that every- 
where all over this country the danger that 
is most apparent is the invasion of the ex- 
ecutive office by the legislative.—Attorney-Gen- 
eral Miller. 

—— The heresy we have most to fear in the 
church is not the writing of certain doctrines 
with an interrogation mark but the writing of 
them all with a full stop and then imagining 
that because so written they have something 
to do with composing the substance of Chris- 
tian fact.—Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 

. We must’ put our strength into work 
among the children. We cannot do much 
with the people over twenty-five years old. 
Here and there you will fill the churches but 
it cannot be done except you give them tea 
and toast, and then if you stop tea and toast 
they disappear; as soon as the tea is cold they 
go. The only way to dois to build the chil- 
dren into a churech.—Rev. W. 8S. Rainsford, 
[oki Does 


Machinery is young, in fact, is only the 
forerunner of great, undiscovered wonders 
which will make the inventions of the past 
seem like toys thrown away as childhood steps 
into humanity through growth, through 
strength and through perfection, which in 
itself is weakness as compared with the per- 
fection of the invisible Power, the manifesta- 
tion of whose presence constantly reminds us 
that the future holds the golden age and not 
the past.—Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 

—TI have not only visited but lived in a 
bumber of countries, and the results of my 
observations of their higher educated youth 
are that, though by no means as to knowledge 
yet as to the earnestness, steadiness and en- 
thusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge the 
American students stand first. And nature 
has not been in a stingy mood when weighing 
out their allotment of brains! Give them but 
the opportunities and you wili soon see 
whether they need to shun the comparison 
with the scholars of any other nation.—Prof. 
H. von Holst. 

—— These measures [Geary Chinese exclu- 
sion bill] not only violate our treaty engage- 
iment with a friendly nation, but they violate 
the principles upon which the American re- 
public rests, striking not at crime, or even 
at pauperism, but striking at human beings 
because of their race and at laboring men be- 
cause they are laborers. It is a pity that so 
soon after the great movement which abol- 
ished slavery there should be such a reaction 
of sentiment in the American people, and that 
the men who most need the recognition of 
their birthright and their rights of manhood 
shouldso many of them join in trampling upon 
these rights of others.—Senator Hoar. 


REAL merit is the characteristic of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and it is manifested every day in the re- 
markable cures this medicine accomplishes. Drug- 
gists say: When we sell a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla to a new customer we are sure to see him 
back in a few weeks after more—proving that the 
good results trom a trial bottle warrant continuing 
its use. This positive merit Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
possesses by virtue of the peculiar combination, 
proportion and process used in its preparation, and 
by which all the remedial value of the ingredients 
used is retained. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is thus pe- 
euliar to itself and absolutely unequaled in its 
power as a blood purifier and as a tonic for building 
up the weak and weary and giving nerve strength. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 Shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
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HER SECRET. 


Wonderful Complexion Which 
No One Could Explain. 


All Women Were Envious of Her 
For Many Years. 


Now They Know All About It and Follow 
Her Example. 


A lady well known in our social circles has 
for years been at once the envy and admira- 
tion of all the ladies hereabouts, on account 
of the wonderful preservation of her health 
and beauty, and particularly because of her 
clear and dazzling complexion, 

She has been many times urged by her 
acquaintances and friends to disclose the se- 
cret of her marvelously youthful appearance. 
Last evening she grew confidential to a little 
knot of friends, among whom the writer was 
present, and her secret is now a secret no 
longer. 

“ Why it is really no secret at all! ’’ she said. 
“A perfect complexion depends upon just two 
things, strong nerves and a good digestion. 

‘* Most women are excessively nervous,weak 
and languid, and as a result their complexions 
are sallow and their faces pinched, drawn and 
wrinkled. Few women have perfect digestion. 
Now obviously, if women wish sound health 
and good complexions, they must get their 
nerves strong and their digestion good. Dis- 
orders of the sto zach and liver, with the con- 
sequent clogging of the system, is very trying 
to the complexion. ‘The best thing in the 
world to overcome these difficulties is Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, for 
it is a wonderful strengthener of weak nerves 
and gives a vigorous appetite and perfect di- 
gestion. It should be used Ly every woman 
who is at all weak or run down. Besides, it is 
a vegetable remedy, pure and harmless.” 


1 


MRS. MARY FRANCES LYTLE. 


The above is borne out by another no. less 
popular lady, Mrs. Mary Frances Lytle, who 
resides at 2 Hunter Alley, Rochester, N.Y. 
In speaking upon the same. subject she said: 

““T was very pale and delicate and had no 
color whatever. I am now all well, thanks to 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
My face is plump and cheeks red, and my 
complexion pure. 

‘‘ When I began the use of this most excel- 
lent remedy, I only weighed 81 pounds, now 
I weigh 115 pounds and am still gaining. Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is 
a wonderful medicine. I have not had any 
trouble since I began taking it.” 

This great remedy is the discovery of 
the eminent and well-known physician, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
He gives consultation to all free of charge, 
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and those who cannot visit him at his oftice 
are privileged to write him all about their 
cases and thus get his advice by mail free. 

It is certainly advisable for all to use his 
remarkable remedy, which can be procures at 
any drug store. 


GOSPEL 
TRUTH 


vn» ABOUT uae 


DR. WARREN’S 


Wild Cherry and  Sarsa- 
parilla Troches. 


Rev. W. H. Dowden, West Hanover. Mass.: “ One of 
the best remedies for the prevailing influenza.” 


Rev. R. H. Howard, Millbury, Mass.: “TI cannot keep 
house without them.” 


Rey. John Spinney, Stark, Me.: “In less than two 
minutes after taking one of Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 
and Sarsaparilla Trockes I was relieved of my hoarse- 
ness and tickling in my throat.” 


Rey. ©. P. Nash, Camden, Me.: “ Nothing I ever used 
did me so much good.” 


+ Rev. KE. Curtis, Pleasant Valley, Conn.: “The very 
best ever made.” 


Rev. G. M. Smiley, West Medford, Mass.: “I consider 
them a very happy combination of medical ingredients.” 


Rey. W. F. Farrington, East Bridgewater, Mass.: “I 
am very much pleased with them.” 


Rev. 8. S. Mooney, Salem, Mass. : “They are the best 
thing I ever used for a bronchial trouble.’ 

Rey. 0. 8. Butler, Georgetown, Mass.: “ They worked 
like a charm, giving immediate relief.” 

H. S. Parmalee, M. D., East Canaan, N. H.: ‘ Superior 
to anything I ever used.” 


Rev. F. A. Vinal, Tenant’s Harbor, Me.: “I cannot 
recommend them too highly.” 


Rev. A. N. Jones, Mount Desert, Me.: ‘Superior to 
any I have ever used.” 


Rev. T. P. Sawin, Lyndeborough, N. H.: “ They were 
a godsend.” 


Rey. W. H. Dowden, So. Easton, Mass.: “An unfailing 
remedy for all diseases of the throat.” 


Rev. G. E. Fisher, Amherst, Mass.: ‘‘ Nothing else 
allays irritation of the throat so speedily and surely.” 


Rev. J. L. Sanborn, Waterboro, Me.: ‘‘ Quick relief for 
throat trouble.” 


J. ©. Emory, A. M.. M.D., Lowell, Mass.: “ The best 
for throat troubles of any remedy yet tried.” 


Rev. J. M. Appleman, Pownal, Vt.: “ For immediate 
pyre think them superior to anything I have ever 
used. 


Rev. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me.: “I have never found 
anything equal to them,’ 


Rev. B. F. Grant, Plymouth, Mass.: ‘‘ They are just the 
thing and go directly to the right spot.” 


Rey. Albert Watson, Hampstead, N. H.: “ Found them 
to have an immediate effect in relieving irritation of 
the throat.” 


All druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
by the American Medicine Co., Manchester, 


N. H. 
P | L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 

a To, any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was curelafter many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent eure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


RUPTURE. 


(AN be held and CURED without the CRUEL trus 
or knife, by_a regular physician of 30 years’ ex- 
perience. For FULL information send 10 cents fo 
sealed book (in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele, 
Varicocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, location 
and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. Send for his 
‘00k as above. Address lock box 2315, Boston, Mass. © 


ae 
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THE TRAGEDY OF MODERN LIFE. 

The age of Byronism, as it used to be 
called, is over. Possibly tragedies are more 
real and frequent in our day than when the 
century was young; at all events, those 
which take place seem to draw a new 
element of horror from those undefinable, 
mechanical, prosaic, pseudo-scientific con- 
‘ditions which make our lives so different 
from those of .our fathers. Everything is 
terribly sudden nowadays and alarmingly 
quick. Lovers make love across Europe by 
telegraph, and poetic justice arrives in less 
than forty-eight hours by the Oriental Ex- 
press. Divorce is our weapon of precision, 
and every pack of cards at the gaming table 
can distill a poison more destructive than 
that of the Borgia. The unities of time and 
place are preserved by wire and rail ina way 
which would have delighted the hearts of 
the old French tragics. Perhaps men seek 
dramatie situations in their own lives less 
readily since they have found out means of 
making the concluding act more swift, sud- 
den and inevitable. At all events, we all 
like tragedy less and comedy more than our 
fathers did, which, I think, shows that we 
are sadder and possibly wiser men than 
they.—F. Marion Crawford, in Don Orsino. 


H. GAZE & Son cable to their Boston agent, 
“ Quarantine abolished in Egypt and Palestine.” 


1 IN 1,000.—There are in this city today probably 
over 1,000 styles of chiffonieres and it is therefore a 
compliment of no mean proportions when we say 
that, in our judgment, the chiffoniere offered in an- 
other column by Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal St., 
has no superior in comfort and convenience. And 
these are the two qualities which should dictate a 
chiffoniere purchase. 


“CURED BLEEDING LUNGS.” 

HARTFORD, CrT., March 14, 1891. 
F. W. Kinsman & Co.; Dear Sirs: I have been 
afflicted some three years with a bad cough which 
caused bleeding of my lungs. I had tried various 
medicines without any permanent relief. I was rec- 
ommended to try Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, 
which I did, and am pleased to state to you that it 
afforded me immediate relief. I would not be with- 

out your Balsam under any consideration. 
Yours respectfully, OGDEN ADAMS. 
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Macbeth’s “pearl top’”’ and 
‘pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
flo not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


Bees Keep your leath- 


er new with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 


money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 


on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of HEE ei 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y- 


Danae 


The Recognized | Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


Parker Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for 
men,women and children, Recommended by 
physicians and nurses for house, chamb: 
and sick room. Only sock for rub- 
ber boots, it absorbs per- 
spiration. Ask shoe 
dealer orsend 25c.with 
size. J. H. Parker, 
103 Bedford St., 
Boston. Clerk ,\ 


“Alas!” said one, 


“Such foolish wishing,” 


That while you wonder at the feat, 
‘Your happiness will be complete. w 
* * * * * * * * 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


’Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 


In using this great help for all, 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


Tt surely will great comfort bring, 
And clean each dirty place or thing; 
For what will make a black crow white, 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 


Y There were fie crows sat on a Bg 
As black as any crows could be.” as 
“would I were white 
Instead of being black as night.” 

said his friends, 
“Tn disappointment often ends ;” 


But now, forsooth, to make you white, 
Will be an easy matter, quite. 


<a> And, wien you're white, we fondly trust 


“Tf Go~tp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 


Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


The households needs—both great andsmall; 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 


The 
Famous : 
D. & C. Roses 


are grown on their own roots, and are 


everywhere recognized as far better than 
the other kinds, 
where safely by mail, prepaid. 


We send them every- 


We give on request our “Guide to 


Rose Culture,’ which clearly describes 
the largest stock of Roses in the world, and 
which will enable anyone to repeat our 
We also publish 


“Success with Flowers,” 


success with flowers. 


a monthly 


magazine which is a welcome guest in 


50,000 flower-lovers’ homies. A sample 


copy of this will come with the Guide if 


you send your address now, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


Rose Growers —_ west Grove, Pa. 


~~ SulaPe Ig 
a 7 BC 
Hes lat ad (OS 


er 
ive urement5 
Give eds pal 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 


Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


POULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 

producing food known. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut green pones? 

meat, gristle, and all without 

clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 

1. catalogue free if you name this paper. 


-W. MANN, Milford, Mass. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- \ 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary_people. Send for 
Tllustrated Catalogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywherefor examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

NTYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


O17. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 

OR: is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


COME ORT-CRAMMED. 
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This Chiffoniere will help you attack 
ehaos. Why not annex it in the interest 
of family peace and comfort? There is 
room for fully 1,000 articles in its many 
receptacles. 

As for its usefulness, think of a toilet 
mirror, three and one-half feet wide, 
tyyo square closets in place of one, a top 
nearly four feet broad and subdivided 
dre wers. 

the design is an oid colonial pattern 
with swelling front and French mouni- 
ings; the handle plates and escutcheons 
are of lacquered brass; each drawer and 
closet has a separate locks; the finish is 
special dust proof. 

We have 98 patterns of Chiffonieres 
ranging in price from $8.00 to $120.00. 


Paine’s Furniture Co 


48 CANAL ST. | 


South Side 
Boston & Maine Depot. 


LP Fisher i920 ae 
rte ee 
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Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 
—mrrrmrrynnneaernoe<seasnees snes YO 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


——— OF THE — 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company > 


OF .HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY rst, 1893. 
Assets. 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, : : 273,856.11 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transinission, 653,215.16 
Rents and Accrued Interest, 20,907.05 
Real Estate Uninceumbered, ! rf 366,575.60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Ast lien), 1,231,500.00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . : ; : 80,201.57 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Vale, 357,245.00 
“ New York, ae 362,400.00 

66 Boston, OM S4,064.00 

66 Albany & Montreal, 86,505.00 
Railroad Stocks, ; " 2 825,050.00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, 2,768,306.00 
Total Assets, . : ; ; : . $7,109,825.49 

Liabilities. 
Capitat Steck, i 3 $ 1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insirance, ; : 2,843,SO4.55 
Reserve for alt Unset#led Claims, i 433,186.42 
NET SURPLUS, . . . 2,582,834.54 
Surplus to Policy-holders, . . 3,3832,834.54 
—=— 

Gross Assets—increase, ; $366,778.65 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase, 277,403.81 
Income over Expenditures, . ; G14,335.31 
Market Value of Stock (last sate), 360.00 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
| THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. | CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary. 


Metropolitan Department, Corner Cedar and William Sts., New York. YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 


G. F. BISSELL, Manager; P. P. HEYWOOD. Ass’t Manager. 
ray BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 
Losses paid over ®£0,800,000. 


Western Department, Chicago, D1. 
Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities thronghout the United States and Canada. 


RAYMOND'S RH Stearns & CO 


VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
New Ginghams, 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 
GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


COLUMBAN EXPOSITION, 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 80, 93. 


New Organdies, 


The first party will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 
reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies). 

Trains will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted) during the entire Exposition season. 


New Cheviots, 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of 
Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of the 
Newest and most Elegant Construction. 


THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB GRAND, 


Oscar G. BARRON, Manager, 


An Elegant, Commodious and Finely Appointed Hotel 
of the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grounds 
(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been 
built for the exclusive use of our parties. 


New Sateens, 


a ~ 


SAMPLES FREE. 


RH. Stearns & G0 


BOSTON. 


Twelve Admissions to the Exposition included in 
every ticket. 


Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 
and while in Chicago. 


Send for special circular giving full details. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
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Born 9 October, 1829—Died 18 January, 1891. 


ae | N commemoration of one whose life was closely linked with theirs and with this paper the editors 

of the Congregationalist, on this the second anniversary of his death, present a likeness of Charles A. 
Richardson. For thirty-five years with untiring industry and rare wisdom he performed the duties of 
! ; managing editor, bringing to his daily tasks the conscience of a Puritan and the consecration of a devoted 
Christian. Through articles which he wrote, selected and edited his influence flowed forth and bene- 
j : fited thousands who never knew him personally. His work constitutes his title to remembrance. His 


character, simple, pure and strong, will ever be an inspiration to those who knew and loved him best. 


TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems >f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite style; price, $1.25 DAMM’S 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor forthe piano, 
teprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known _ writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 
grade of difficulty; price,75cts. GARNERED 
GEMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G.F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the pane Pe events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75 cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25cts. DIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the ‘little ones’? of the Sunday- 
School; price, 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G.F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in chora 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T.M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a well- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Must- 
cal Visitor” for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. 

—PUBLISHED BY — 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, 


NEW YO : 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


NEW WORKS FOR 


GUITARISTS. BANJOISTS. 

Conservatory Method ; G it 
by |. G, Withers. uttar. 

The most thorough and comprehensive work extant, 
and designed to meet all the requirements of either 
beginners or most advanced students. 


Bound in paper $1.50; boards $2.00. 
erie ee: 


Analytical Method, ‘Ba 10 
by Frank B. Converse Ny ° 

410 Diagrams of the finger-board and full and complete 
Tnstruction and a choice collection of Music, 


Bound in paper $1.25; boards $1.50. 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN ‘OOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. ra 

00 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - $60 
a 5S ge Smalltype, - - - 45 
No. 5 or No. 6, either, - - = - = = = = = 30 
No. 6, ¥Y. P. 8S. C. E. Edition, - - - - - - 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - 35 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
FLORIDA frees: 
a FROST-FREE 
township of high, healthful land, dotted with clear 
lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people. 
No negroes, no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, 
lemons and oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables 
are gathered all winter. Homes sold on install- 
ments so cncart “The Florida Homeseeker,” 
monthly, tells all about it. Sample Free. Write 

0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida. 


A 
Binder 


For THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Ready January 1st. 


Furnished in two sizes. 
Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 
Order the Binder when renewing your sub- 


seription. 


To any old subscriber who sends his own 
renewaland one new subscription with $6.00 we 
will send two of the Binders, carriage prepaid. 


W. L. Greene & Co., Boston. 
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Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, pronan. 
ly illustrated, full 
of inrormation on 


the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


f 


Lead Me to the Rock. | 


—BY— Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 

Rev. T.,W. HOOPER, D. D. cash in advance.sell 

v on instalments, give 

eine: Price 60 Cents. greater walue for 


the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 

BEETHOVEN ORGAN CC., 
WASHINGTON. N, J. 
P. O. Box 926. 


Address orders to 
H. D. NOYES & CO.,. 


133 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
’, Tllustrated with, Colored Portraits, and } 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 


ORCANS AND PIANOS. 


T to suit everybody. 
$35.00. PIANOS $175.00. 
("SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Write CORNISH & CO. Washington, } 


To-day. New Jersey. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855, 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 1Jo-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. CHURCH Established 1827. 

(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) My 
Riverside Drive, 85th and &6th Sts.. New York, ORCANS Correspondence Invited. 

HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
RAINING OF TEACHERS 
qT Blake Bell Foundry 
stabi 2 n 

At State Normal School, Successors to WM. BLAKE & C0. 


Bridgewater, Mass. | Manufacture bells of every description, single or chives, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
Entrance examination on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 8. For BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


both sexes. New building well equipped. For particu- 
LAY iv ACCOMPANIMENTS. or" Grean 


lars address, ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


H (@) RTH AN D Writing thoroughly taughs Charts fitting keys on keyboard enable you to play 
Fan ELD TiNeD a Hie ealall Lid ag ae ieee at sight - notes oad chords in order for any, accom- 
ituations p d al S wh paniment for songs, hymns, ete. Mailed with book 
end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. of songs explaining use of charts for $0 cents. 
Bookkeeping and Penmanship.thorough/y taught by mail MUSIC AID PUBLISHING Co., Cambridge, Mass 


PIANOS 22.233. 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 

You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. Will explain everything 
fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 TREMONT STREET. : Boston, Mass. 


(RNIA" 3; Days 


Variable from Chicago. All 


Route meals served in 
Tourist Tickets | Dining Cars. 
at greatly Reduced Rates, Palace Drawing= 


taking in all principal points of interest and Room Sleeping Cars 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can 


be obtained, together with full information, at and Tourist Sleepers 
principal ticket offices in the United States and 
Canada. are run through to 


Wale AN GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, San Francisco with= 
421 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. h i = 

JPaey BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, out c bite cans 

5 State Street, Boston, Mass. | Chicago daily via the 


NORTH-WESTERN Lite 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. : 


. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


-.WORLD’S 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 80, °98. 


The Seay, will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 
reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies). 

Tr ins will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex- 
eepted) during the entire Exposition season. 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of 
Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of the 
Newest and most Elegant Construction. 


THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB GRAND, 


OSCAR G. BARRON, Manager, 


An Elegant, Commodious and Finely Appointed Hotel 
of the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grounds 
(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been 
built for the exclusive use of our parties. 


Twelve Admissions to the Exposition included in 
every ticket. 


Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 
and while in Chicago. 


Send for special circular giving full details. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


Burlington 


“Pout 


BEST LINE 


ICAGO ». 
CH ST. LGU 


0 $T. PAUL 
__ MINNEAPOLIS 


IS 


To California. 


Very important changes 
have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer 
extraordinary’ inducements 
and facilities to intending 
travelers which cannot help 
but be to their advantage. 

For full particulars as to 
the new California arrange- 
ments, address 


~~ JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 


Great Rock Island Route, 
«3 4 4CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. B. FARNswortu, G.E. Pass, Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York. I, L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. W.J. LEAny, Pass. 
Agt, Mid. Dis. 111 So. 9th St., Phila., Pa. Jas. Gass, 
Trav. Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE GNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationatlist, 1849. 


CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Para sTa ia eo ta ee wi oa rea ee 6 85 
The Independent and the Prudential Com- 
mittee . c . . . . . ‘ 5 . 85 
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Why Sunday Opening Failed. i % ‘ . 86 
The Panama Canal Scandal . : a . . 87 
The Gospel’s Claims on the Educated . . 87 
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Temperament. A Word to Sunday School 
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The Business Outlook 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
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Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
&3.00. If payment is delayed, $3.50. 


Clubs—of Two, including atleast ONE NEW subscriber, 
$5.00—Of THREE, including at least DWO NEW subscrib- 
bers, #6.00—of FIVE, including at least THREE NEW 
subscribers, $10.00—of FIV, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 

Remit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 

Receipts for subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the paper, If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—in reguesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. 

Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


Advertising Rates.—2 cents per agate line each in 
sertion, ]14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


Ww. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


DOR OU aa ae 
CORRESPOND? 


The Whiting Paper Com- 
any are the largest manu- 
acturers of fine corre- 
spondence papers in the 
world. Have youever tried 
| any of their papers? Their 
+ “Standard Linen” is the 
| finest manufactured for po- 
lite correspondence and is 
made in smooth and rough 
surfaces. All dealers in 
paper can supply you, or 
we will tell you where to 
get it. 


Whiting Paper Company, 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Strect. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes, Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 


Fe CRF CUCHIDSE. 


~«CLOAKS 


—AT AN— 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 


This morning we begin a sale of Winter 
Garments at unheard of prices. Remem- 
ber that these are this season’s goods, and 
cheaper than any old bankrupt stock ever 
offered. 

Black Diagonal Cloth Jackets, trimmed 
with Black Coney Fur, worth $7, also Tan 
Cloth Jackets, sold last week at $7 and $8, 
will now be 


$3.50 Each. 


Tan and Gray Reefer Jackets, plain or 
trimmed with handsome opossum fur, 
formerly $12.50; also Black Cheviot Reefers, 
shawl collar and trimmings of water mink 
fur, formerly $12.50, will now be 


$5.00 Each. 


Elegant Garments that have been $13, $15 
and $17, you can now find at 


$7.50 Each. 


Every winter garment in our 
cloak room is now offered to you at 
a bargain price, beginning this 
morning at 8 o’clock. 

Fur Capes are included in this 
sale. 


Re ¥ Gilchrist, 


5 and 7 Winter St. 
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The Girl in a Church 


An eminently practical article, point- 


ing out the way to a girl’s best and 


wisest usefulness in a church; to be 


published in one of the early numbers 


of THE Lapigs’ HoME JourRNAL, written 


By Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


wife of the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
in Brooklyn, and one of the most 
experienced women identified with 


American church-work. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia © 
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Daily Bible readings, prayer 
meeting topics, Sunday school 
lessons, indispensable informa- 
tion in pocket form for every 
Congregationalist. This year, 
as heretofore, Christian En- 
deavor Societies are finding the 
HANDBOOK of special service 
in their work. Here is one let- 
ter as a sample: * Send me 150 
copies. I want to put a copy 
into every member’s hands of 
my society, for it is so full of 
splendid information.” 


WE REPEAT what we said last week: Old sub- 
seribers in renewing their own subscriptions should 
send one new name, the two for $5. Better still, 
send two new ones, the three $6, and, best of all, 
either canvass their church thoroughly in the inter- 
ests of the Congregationalist, thus securing club 
rates for old and new subscribers—$2—or interest 
some one else to undertake the work. The Congre- 
gationalist in its new form pleases everybody. 
“ The most attractive religious weekly published as 
well as the best,’ so says one competent to judge. 
“One of the few papers which 1 read thoroughly 
weekly,” writes a college president. Almost every 
letter received at the publishers’ desk the past month 
renewing a subscription for the coming year contains 
similar words of approval. A largely vnereased 
subscription list means a still larger outlay on our 
part and, if possible, a still better paper. 


Tr 


UR recent broadside on free pews has 
awakened widespread interest and 
brought us a number of responses, 

together with many additional names, of 
churches where the system prevails. Who 
some of these supplementary witnesses are 
may be ascertained by reading our church 
news columns from week to week, while we 
shall print soon another and fuller list of 
free pew churches, as well as several com- 
munications bearing on the subject. We 
have no disposition to ignore or minimize 
the force of what may be said in favor of the 
rental system. At least a wholesome cam- 
paign of education has been inaugurated 
among the churches, the effects of which 
are already seen in one or two changes since 
the beginning of the year from rented to 
free pews. 


The protest which accompanies the an- 
nual contribution made last Sunday by the 
Old South Church, Boston, to the American 
Board will be found on our 112th page. 
This church, we believe, stands at the head 
of the list of churches in its gifts to the 
board. Its contributions last year, includ- 
ing individual gifts of its members and 
those to the Woman’s Board, amounted to 
$10,201. The collections for this year are 
not yet completed. It wisely decides not to 
withdraw its support from the enterprises 
it has so largely aided to plant. But, with 


__ only one dissenting vote and after mature 


deliberation, it has emphatically expressed 
its dissatisfaction with a policy which, it 
believes, has greatly disturbed the peace 
‘and harmony of the churches. We have 
insisted that the board has not indorsed the 
policy of the Prudential Committee which 
we have criticised. But to this the Old 
South Church would probably reply that 
“the board is responsible for the acts of the 
agents it employs. The board itself, how- 
ever, is—if it is not it ought to be—the 
agent of the churches. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that those who sympathize with the 
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Old South in its attitude toward the board 
will continue their gifts in support of our 
foreign missions, but will accompany them 
with the plain statement that these are not 
to be interpreted as indorsements of the 
objectionable features of the policy of the 
Prudential Committee. 


At the Unitarian Club in Boston last 
week, on Wednesday evening, several Uni- 
tarian clergymen earnestly favored church 
schools and reference was repeatedly made to 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., in terms 
not very flattering when it is remembered 
that that school has been practically under 
Unitarian control for many years. 
ister declared that he regarded such aschool 
as a failure. Principal Fish explained the 
non-sectarian Phillips 
Academy was founded. must’ have 
sounded strangely to one who has read the 


One min- 


system on which 


This 


constitution which its founder gave for 
the government of the school in 1782. He 


said, ‘‘ No person shall be chosen as a prin- 
cipal unless he be a member of a Church 
of Christ in complete standing whose sen- 
timents are similar to those hereinafter 
expressed.”’ The sentiments expressed 
clearly define his intention and raise the 
question how far those funds are now used 
for the purposes for which they were given. 
Certainly Principal Fish’s account of the 
system on which the institution was founded 
and John Phillips’s own account widely 
differ. If church schools are to be de- 
fended, as these Unitarian clergymen af- 
firmed, what assurance have those who 
would found them that they will not be 
handed over from one denomination to an- 
other, or taken entirely away from affilia- 
tion with any denomination at the will of 
those into whose hands they may fall? 


It must whet the anticipation of a good 
many educational institutions over the coun- 
try to have wealthy men like Rockefeller 
and Pearsons opening their purses so gener- 
ously to the needs of the higher learning. 
The latest recipient of Mr. Pearsons’s free- 
handed charity is Colorado College, which 
rejoices over the gift of $50,000 on condition 
that the college itself raise $150,000 within 
two years. There will be many and worthy 
uses to which such a noble institution can 
devote that sum, or even twice as much. 
Mr Pearsons pursues the same method in 
his gift to Colorado as he did in the case of 
Yankton and Beloit. He evidently believes 
that the gift which stimulates to self-exer- 
tion is the wise gift. It certainly puts the 
recipient on its mettle as well as its friends. 


Christian education and Christian churches 
for the Indians are absolutely and peculiarly 
necessary to make them citizens. During 
the last few years many of the tribes on the 
reservations have been preparing to take 
lands in severalty and to become citizens. 
At no time in our history has it been so im- 
portant as now that Christian schools and 
churches should be maintained among them. 
Yet the American Missionary Association 
did the wise and right thing in following 


the example of missionary organizations in 
other denominations and declining to re- 
ceive further aid from the Government to 
carry on its Indian work. That conviction 
prevailed in its annual meeting and its ac- 
tion was welcomed by the churches gener- 
ally. But that action means an addition to 
the gifts to the association of $22,000 for 
this special work, or it means the crippling 
of that work now when it ought to be most 
vigorously pressed. We therefore second 
heartily the appeal of the association to 
churches and individual givers to increase 
their donations twenty-five per cent. over 
last year. If the amount named should not 
be made our churehes would fail to indorse 
the principle that Government aid should 
not be given to institutions under the con- 
trol of religious denominations, and would 
also leave their 
adequate support at the time when their 
need is greatest. These are not the things 
which Congregational churches allow them- 
selves to do. We confidently expect that 
this appeal of the association will be heard 
and heeded and that the needed advance in 
cifts to it will be made. 


Indian missions without 


In these days when discussion is rife 
concerning the foundation of religious be- 
liefs it is a satisfaction to know that many 
things concerning which differences of view 
are earnestly affirmed are not essential to 
Christian faith or character. It is a satis- 
faction, also, to know where one can stand 
and feel that he is safe. To distinguish 
clearly between the things which may be 
shaken and those which cannot be shaken 
makes much for one’s peace of mind. The 
Christian Advocate thus defines the ground 
on which one may stand secure while he 
explores the limitless fields of speculation 
concerning every phase of moral and reli- 
gious truth: 


A man is safe who will never let go his hold 
on the fact that the Bible, as respects its fun- 
damental doctrines, is of divine origin; that 
regeneration and daily communion with God 
are essential to salvation; and that faith with- 
out works is not faith but fancy. If on this 
foundation, never to be questioned nor under- 
mined, he can allow his mind free action in 
every realm to the exploration of which hnu- 
man faculties are adequate. 


<> 


THE INDEPENDENT AND THE PRU- 
DENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


The New York Independent, in its issue of 
Dee. 15, referring to articles in the Congre- 
gationalist and other papers concerning 
American Board matters, said: 

In not a single instance, so far as we are 

informed, has any one connected with the 
publication of these articles visited the rooms 
of the board in the Congregational House to 
confer with the members of the administration 
to ascertain the truth of what they were ahout 
to say, or to express in any way their desire to 
state only the truth and to deal fairly and 
honestly with the men they were about to 
accuse. 
To this we replied that, so far as the Con- 
gregationalist is referred to, ‘‘those who 
have given the Independent this information 
have given it false information.’? The Inde- 
pendent of Dec. 29 made this assertion: 


We have to say in reply that all the secreta- 
ries and members of the Prudential Committee 
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deny, each for himself, having given the edi- 
tors of the Congregationalist, or any of them, 
any of the materials which they have used in 
attacks upon the American Board, or having 
been consulted by them concerning the matter. 


As we proved the falsity of this state- 
ment in our issue of Jan. 5 by pre- 
senting the testimony of Secretaries Clark, 
Strong and Creegan, our contemporary 
seeks in a three-column editorial to ac- 
count for the errors into which it has 
‘fallen. Assisted by correspondence with 
members of the Prudential Committee and 
other officers, it explains that its general 
and sweeping statements were intended to 
refer only to what has taken place since the 
meeting of the board at Chicago, and so 
far as we are concerned it shrinks its broad 
assertions down to criticism of a single edi- 
torial in ourissue of Dec. 8. It then explains 
that the denial of members of the Prudential 
Committee was to a question essentially dif- 
ferent from the one implied in its editorial 
and that by saying ‘‘all the secretaries and 
members’’ it meant only those present at 
the two meetings when the matter was dis- 
cussed. To support this it prints a letter 
from Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, the chair- 
man of the committee, saying that at a 
meeting of the committee, a quorum being 
present and also four secretaries: 

It was remarked that the editor-in-chief of 

the Congregationalist had affirmed that for 
statements in the editorial of Dec. 8, relating 
to the board, and for previous similar state- 
ments, he had the authority of some one of its 
secretaries or some one or more of its com- 
mittee. The question was asked, ‘‘Is that 
true?” 
Each one replied in the negative, as was 
to be expected. There is a distinction plain 
to every one between having interviews with 
the committee on matters we have editori- 
ally discussed and receiving authority to 
publish the facts we have learned and the 
conclusions we have reached. Such au- 
thority we have distinctly disclaimed having 
asked or received. But before writing our 
editorials on the board we have discussed 
at length and frequently its policy with 
several members of the committee and with 
the officers whose names we have mentioned, 
and by personal inquiries at the rooms as 
well as by reference to official documents 
there furnished us we have verified the facts 
we have used. So far as any new facts were 
mentioned in the editorial of Dec. 8 we re- 
ceived them from officials of the board since 
the meeting at Chicago. 

We are glad, therefore, to learn through 
the published letter of Dr. Thompson that 
the Prudential Committee is not responsible 
for the misstatements concerning it which 
have appeared in the Independent, and we 
accept the rather lame explanation of our 
contemporary for the unfortunate use it 
made of the information it did receive. By 
the way, since the question at two meetings 
of the committee has been passed around 
the table concerning their relations with the 
editor of the Congregationalist, it would be 
proper now to pass around the question 
who of their number furnished the infor- 
mation which stirred up the editor of the 
Independent? Possibly it was the same 
person who mistakenly reported to the com- 
mittee that we had affirmed that we had 
authority from some of them for the edi- 
torial of Dec. 8, though according to our 
contemporary this person could not have 
had any conference with us concerning the 
matter, 


We beg pardon of our readers for taking 
so much space to correct thé misrepresenta- 
tions of the Independent concerning the Con- 
gregationalist. One farther misstatement, 
however, needs correction. The Independ- 
ent says, ‘‘Secretary Creegan is not a mem- 
ber of the administration and he is to be 
eliminated. He is simply a district secre- 
tary.’’ Secretary Creegan is not a district 
secretary, and he declines to be ‘ elimi- 
nated.’”” He is the field secretary of the 
board, elected. in the same manner and 
under exactly parallel by-laws as is Secre- 
tary Strong by the Prudential Committee. 
He is regularly present at the meetings of 
the committee and takes part in the deliber- 
ations as the other secretaries do. 

The remark of Dr. Plumb in his letter to 
the Independent, referring to ‘‘ numerous and 
gross misstatements of facts by the Congre- 
gationalist in its editorial of Dec. 8,’ will 
probably be charitably understood by those 
who know the earnestness and vehemence 
with which our brother defends his views to 
mean that he emphatically dissents from 
our conclusions. At any rate, Secretaries 
Clark and Creegan, who are as well ac- 
quainted with the policy and methods of 
the committee as Dr. Plumb is, affirmed 
their belief, and gave it as their testi- 
mony, at the meeting of all the secretaries, 
the treasurer, and two editors of this paper, 
in the rooms of the Prudential Committee, 
Dec. 30, that the statements made in that 
editorial are, in substance, correct. This, 
by the way, is the meeting referred to by 
Dr. Alden in his letter published in the In- 
dependent. We have, we believe, reason to 
hope that present difficulties in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the board will in 
due time disappear and that a more liberal 
and generous policy will prevail. 


a 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


In order to judge fairly of the work of an 
individual or of an organized body it is 
often necessary to view it through the per- 
spective of years. It is now a quarter of a 
century since the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions came into existence. It long ago 
passed the stage of experiment and opposi- 
tion and has fully justified its right to be. 
It has lost the ephemeral followers who, in 
the first flush of its assured success, were 
attracted to the movement as a sort of fad. 
Its constituency is now made up of earnest, 
far-sighted women, whose interest is en- 
listed for life. 

Looking at the results of their efforts as 
focused in the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the board, observed last week in Boston, 
two convictions force themselves upon the 
mind. One is that a wonderful illumina- 
tion and expansion have come to the women 
themselves, both at home and abroad, who 
have identified themselves with the cause. 
Just in proportion as a work is ennobling 
and far-reaching in its influence does it de- 
velop character. Society women become 
dwarfed in soul and stunted in intellect be- 
cause they expend their energies upon that 
which is in itself belittling. Christian 
women become large in thought, broad in 
judgment and gracious in spirit because 
lifted out of and beyond themselves by the 
impulsive force of an unselfish purpose. 
Whatever benefit has accrued to their sisters 
in Turkey and China and Japan and India 


through the organization of the Woman's 
Board one thing is certain, it has marvel- 
ously developed the women of America. 

The other conviction is this: the board 
has ever held steadily to the supreme object 
to which it is pledged. While churches 
have been rent with internal dissension over 
doctrinal issues and the American Board has 
been divided over matters of administration, 
the executive officers of the Woman’s Board 
have never allowed themselves to be swerved 
a hair’s breadth from their single aim of 
sending the light of the gospel to thuse who 
walk in the darkness of false religions. It 
is an open secret that wide differences of in- 
dividual opinion exist among the members, 
but these are quietly ignored and the women 
concentrate their strength upon the vital 
thought which underlies their organization. 
This is the result, in part, of having two 
presidents of such single aim as Mrs. Albert 
Bowker and Mrs. Judson Smith. The one 
was peculiarly fitted by temperament and 
training to send the trumpet call through 
the churches which rallied the women in 
mighty hosts at the inception of the move- 
ment. The other, by reason of her rarely 
judicial mind, is equally qualified to carry 
it on to still more glorious achievements. 
The secretaries, also, and the various state 
officers are drawn from the ranks of women 
who represent the highest culture of heart 
and mind, the best social power and, in 
many cases, large wealth, which is fully con- 
secrated to the Lord’s service. May the 
next twenty-five years witness still greater 
victories by them for Christ and His king- 
dom! 


<i>- 


WHY SUNDAY OPENING FAILED, 


Vigorous arguments were presented last 
week to the committee of the House of 
Representatives appointed to report on the 
question of rescinding the act of Congress 
conditioning its appropriation for the 
World’s Fair on its being closed Sunday. 
A summary of reasons against the repeal of 
the act have been printed and signed by 
twenty-seven persons who were present, 
representing almost as many distinct organi- 
zations for preserving the Sabbath. The 
document is effective in all its points, but 
with those who will finally decide the mat- 
ter probably the most potent arguments 
will be those which affect the financial suc- 
cess of the enterprise and on this question 
we have seen no more effective article than 
one in the Examiner by Mr. Lewis B. Hib- 
bard, who was assistant director general 
of the Centennial Exposition in New Or- 
leans in 1884-5. Financially that exposi- 
tion was a flat failure, and Mr. Hibbard 
attributes this in no small degree to the 
Sunday opening. We summarize his rea- 
sons as follows: 

It shocked the moral sense of the country. 
The majority of the exhibitors also were 


‘opposed to Sunday opening. They wanted 


the exhibition closed for the same reason 
that they wanted their shops and factories 
closed on Sunday. They made no sales and 
yet they had to be there to exhibit their 
wares to a curious crowd. They objected 
to the additional labor and expense without 
returns and therefore they showed no en- 
thusiasm in rallying to the support of the 
managers. ‘ 

The workmen did not want Sunday open- 
ing. They resented the calling of Sunday 
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the “poor man’s day.”” They felt cheated 
when they went to the fair and found the 
machinery not in operation. and many of 
the exhibits covered. They refused to pay 
full price, besides spending their time, for 
half a.show. 

_ Those who most importunately demanded 
Sunday opening did not attend in any great 
numbers. The so-called liberal Christian 
element who advocated the ‘“‘ educational in- 
fluence”’ did not care to go on Sunday after 
they had given it a start and the far larger 
class who demanded it as against bigotry 
and narrow-minded Puritanism did not ex- 
tensively patronize the fair on Sunday or 
any other day. Mr. Hibbard’s words on this 
point deserve careful attention. He says: 
‘I warn the Chicago managers that if they 
are relying on these classes who are so loud 
in demanding and signing petitions for Sun- 
day opening for any appreciable additions 
to their Sunday revenues they will get left. 
Their names will count by the thousands on 
petitions, their dollars will count perhaps a 
few score in the cash box. That is the sim- 
ple, naked, glaring fact.’’ 

Lastly, the Christian sentiment of the 
country was strongly opposed to Sunday 
opening. In New Orleans the opposition 
was weak, but the managers found that they 
had miscalculated the sentiment of the coun- 
try at large. Multitudes of business men not 
connected with religious organizations still 
have respect for the Lord’s Day as sacred. 
The Christian element which founds schools, 
colleges, hospitals and libraries objects to 
the secularizing of that day. The success 
of the fair will depend mainly on the patron- 
age of the middle class farming, mechanic, 
manufacturing and business people of the 
country, whose convictions as to the ob- 
servance of Sunday are warmly cherished 
and controlling. The expression of such 
gatherings as the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention in New York last July indicates 
the extent and strength of these convic- 
tions. Should Sunday opening be decided 
on the matter will come up these coming 
months in gatherings of every denomination 
representing many millions of people and 
the action of the managers of the fair will 
be condemned in nearly all of them. These 
Christian people may not boycott the fair, 
but they will have little enthusiasm to sus- 
tain it, and it is just that enthusiasm that is 
likely to be needed to insure the success of 
the exposition. Without popular enthusi- 
asm, which is strongest among those who 
have the higher moral and religious inter- 
ests of the country at heart, the fair will be 
a failure. We believe it will fail if it is not 
closed on Sunday. 


THE PANAMA CANAL SCANDAL. 


Matters have ripened fast in Paris during 
the week. The ministry has fallen and a 
new one has been formed, of which M. Ribot 
is premier and minister of the interior. 
M. De Freycinet and M. Loubet are left out, 
M. Casimir-Perier is the new president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, M. Floquet find- 
ing it impossible to secure a re-election. 
The arrest and examination of M. Bihaut, 
‘minister of public works, in connection with 
_the revelations of M. Charles de Lesseps, 
have resulted in his confession. It has been 
proved that vast sums were paid as bribes 
by the Canal Company, M. Bihaut alone re- 
ceiving $75,000 in bonds. 
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M. Ferdinand de Lesseps appears to have 
known what was going on but to have felt 
practically helpless to check it. His son 
Charles, now on trial, also made no oppo- 
sition to the work of bribery, believing that 
it must go on or the failure of the company 
follow. The accused are charged with hav- 
ing deliberately created false impressions 
about the financial condition of the com- 
pany, having wasted its money and having 
swindled the subscribers to its funds. 
Prominent among the reputations ruined by 
the disclosures is that of M. Eiffel, whose 
tower has made him famous. President 
Carnot also has been accused, but so far has 
not been implicated. The conviction of the 
others accused seems a foregone conclusion. 

Naturally there is great excitement in 
Paris, but whether the stability of the re- 
public is endangered is doubtful. The Bou- 
langists and Socialists have effected a union, 
but of themselves hardly can accomplish 
much. There is more danger of the over- 
throw of the government than of the re- 
public. Some intimations are made of a 
possible coup de main, with the object of 
placing General Saussier, commander of 
the troops in Paris, at the head of affairs. 
But he is not believed to favor the scheme 
and, were it to succeed, he would not neces- 
sarily seek to overthrow the republic, but 
would be quite as likely simply to keep 
order until a new republican government 
should be duly established. If the attempt 
to discredit President Carnot fails, as seems 
probable, there will be no such resort to 
military rule. ; 

There are not wanting those who darkly 
hint that the whole episode is due to some 
Bismarck, German or other, who, discover- 
ing some time ago how many eminent 
Fienchmen were involved in the then still 
unrevealed scandals of the canal manage- 
ment, quietly accumulated proofs, laid 
shrewd plans and at last, through trusty 
agents, exposed the facts in order to weaken 
and discredit France before Europe. This, 
although not impossible, is improbable. 
By another week penalties will begin to be 
inflicted, and the infliction, when actually 
witnessed, probably will do something 
toward calming the French mind. 


* 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial. ] 


THE GOSPEL’S CLAIMS ON THE EDU- 
CATED. 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges. annually 
suggests the relations of education to reli- 
gion. At present, when it is mistakenly 
supposed by some that culture and Chris- 
tianity are unsympathetic, if not actually 
hostile, the subject possesses exceptional 
importance. The fact that the gospel has 
a legitimate, and in some sense a special, 
claim upon educated people demands heed. 

They, when they are candid, are the best 
judges of truth and fairly may be expected 
to set the highest example in respect to 
belief. But, no matter what may be said 
truly about the misunderstandings of some 
Christians, the world in general, including 
those who are not identified with Chris- 
tianity, admits freely that the noblest system 
of spiritual and ethical truth ever conceived 
is that taught by Jesus Christ. There is 
ample testimony to this belief. The com- 
plaint of the un-Christian, or non-Christian, 
world is not so much against the truth of 
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the gospel as against the manner in which 
professed Christians illustrate it. The more 
highly educated one is the greater is his 
obligation to be loyal to the highest and 
best truth known to him. Therefore it is 
his duty to accept the truths of Christianity. 

Again the educated are supposed, and 
rightly, to know most about the teachings 
of human history. But these are plain and 
impressive and establish the claims of the 
gospel to be believed. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, no candid mind can 
study history without learning not only in 
how many thousands of instances Christian- 
ity has transformed individual characters 
and lives which nothing else has been able 
to alter for the better permanently, but also 
in how many instances whole peoples have 
been reformed and ennobled by it, some- 
times almost miraculously. Christianity 
is the only conspicuously progressive form 
of religion. 

These and other facts place upon all edu- 
cated persons a solemn responsibility. As 
their power of influencing others for good 
is greater than that of their fellow-beings, 
so is the resulting evil graver when they re- 
fuse, or even only neglect, to meet their 
peculiar religious obligation. Spiritual 
credit and blame are in proportion to ability 
and opportunity. These thoughts should 
come home just now with special force to 
all who are in school or college and should 
lead them nearer to God. The greater our 
intellectual enlightenment the quicker and 
deeper should be our penitent, affectionate 
appreciation of redeeming love. All who 
are instructors of the young also should 
heed these truths seriously. A Christless 
education often is as mischievous as a con- 
secrated culture is rich in blessing. 


—r 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Pope has sent instructions to all of 
the bishops in this country to the effect 
that before Feb. 1 each bishop shall, with- 
out consultation with another, send directly 
to the Pope, under episcopal seal, his honest 
opinion of the fourteen propositions defin- 
ing the church’s attitude toward secular 
and parochial schools, which Mgr, Satolli 
recently submitted to the archbishops in 
conference in New York City. Nine of these 
propositions were apparently accepted and 
were made public and justly interpreted as 
marking a decided retreat from the former 
hostile, undiscriminating attitude of the hier- 
archy. The five propositions which the arch- 
bishops apparently refused to accept have 
now been made public, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why they were not accepted, for 
the fifth proposition strictly forbade any 
one, ‘‘ whether bishop or priest, either by 
act or by threat, to exclude from the sacra- 
ments as unworthy parents who choose to 
send their children to the public schools. 
As regards the children themselves this 
enactment applies with still greater force.’ 
Just why the Pope desires this frank ex- 
pression of opinion from the bishops, un- 
less it be to discover the real situation as in 
contrast with partisan reports, is not easily 
imagined. 


He certainly shows no disposition to with- 
draw his favor from Mgr. Satolli, who from 
the rank of ablegate has been elevated to 
that of apostolic delegate, which carries 
with it authority to settle all questions of 
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discipline which may have arisen or may 
arise in this country. It gives him primacy 
ever Cardinal Gibbons even and gives the 
Roman Catholics a pope in Washington 
whose decisions are only subject to revision 
by the pontiff on the Tiber. As Archbishop 
Ireland says: ‘‘ This is home rule for Amer- 
ican Catholics so far as Catholics can have 
home rule,’’ and we doubt not that ‘‘ Catho- 
lies will have a more practical realization of 
what papal supremacy means,” and under- 
‘stand that ‘‘ present anthority is a living 
test,’’ but already there are mutterings 
which show that insubordination against an 
apostolic delegate is as free to express itself 
as it was against a papal ablegate, and, 
strange to say, it comes from the ultramon- 
tane, theoretically most loyal, party. Arch- 
bishop Satolli has made known the condi- 
tions upon which Dr. McGlynn was re- 
instated. It seems Dr. McGlynn presented 
a brief statement of his opinions on moral- 
economic matters and it was judged not 
contrary to the doctrine of the church con- 
stantly taught and recently reaffirmed in 
the papal encyclical. We reaffirmed his 
adherence to all the doctrines of the church, 
expressed his regret for any seeming lack 
of respect for ecclesiastical authority and 
promised to visit Rome speedily and there, 
in person, renew his professions of loyalty. 
In making known these conditions the 
apostolic delegate rebukes those Catholics 
who have criticised the Pope, himself and 
Archbishop Ireland, in these words, which 
are significant: 

The action of the chureh and of the Holy 

See in the things that belong to it is superior 
to every man-made boundary, universal and 
proper to every country in which there may 
be Catholics. For which reason it seems to 
us exceedingly opportune to recommend due 
respect in every case to ecclesiastical authority, 
and, before all, to that of the Holy See, as 
well as to that of the council of Baltimore, in- 
asmuch as it is forbidden to treat ecclesiastical 
matters and questions through the medium of 
journalism. 
Dr. McGlynn reiterates in Cooper Union his 
opposition to private ownership of land 
and he publicly accepts the congratulations 
of Protestant clergymen. Things are get- 
ing somewhat mixed. 

In obedience to the dictates of Senator 
Hill the electors of New York State recorded 
their opinion that Mr. Edward Murphy of 
Troy was the best representative the Empire 
State could send to the national Senate. 
Rumor has it that for this unprecedented 
action Senator Hill was publicly rebuked by 
Richard Croker. Be this true or false it 
did not prevent ‘‘the oligarchy which rules 
the State’’—we quote a Democratic author- 
ity, the World—from registering its will, 
through its creatures, at the caucus, where 
only five Democrats dared to protest and 
vote against the machine. It is gratifying 
to be able to record the denunciation of this 
proceeding by all the newspapers of the 
State save the most servile organs. It is 
gencrally recognized as the beginning of a 
contest between Mr. Cleveland and the Hill 
machine which will result in the ultimate 
destruction of the latter. By such journals 
as the Brooklyn Eagle it is recognized as an 
act freeing Mr. Cleveland from obligations 
to the machine, giving him coveted oppor- 
tunities for bettering the federal service in 
the Empire State. The Tammany-ruled 
Legislature is proceeding to attempt the 
legalization of the thefts for which Brook- 


lyn’s officials were recently indicted. In 
New York City the same octopus has stifled 
all efforts toward improved rapid transit 
and has decided to destroy the ancient and 
architecturally-satisfying City Hall, expect- 
ing to dip its hands into the enormous sums 
which the taxpayers are asked to contribute 
for the erection of a vast new structure, 
which is as likely to be a monstrosity as itis 
a sieve through which money will filter into 
the pockets of the loyal. 

The only ray.of light which the metropo- 
lis has sent forth is the news of Superin- 
tendent Byrnes’s activity in suppressing 
gambling dens and his rigorous discipline 
of six of the leading captains of police, 
whom he has found derelict and against 
whom he has preferred charges before the 
police commissioners. Evidently Dr. Park- 
hurst has not worked for naught. Across 
the Hudson River the decent citizens of 
New Jersey are contemplating with disgust 
the situation at Trenton, where an ex-gam- 
bler and race track official sits as speaker of 
the lower House and a South Jersey gam- 
bler and race track owner, dubbed the 
“‘Duke of Gloucester,’’ who owns several 
assemblymen, is conceded to hold the bal- 
ance of power in the senatorial contest. 
From California and Pennsylvania come the 
predictions that those States will probably 
elect representatives to the national Senate 
who are immoral and repudiated by the re- 
spectable citizens. In Kansas rival Houses 
of Representatives with their officials have 
encamped in the seat of legislation and a 
revolutionary Populist minority has secured 
the official recognition of the Senate and the 
governor. The matter being carried to the 
courts the judges now are threatened with 
violence by the Populist leaders should 
they dare to make an adverse decision. 
Governor Lewelling’s inaugural and the 
manifestoes issued by the Populist leaders 
during the controversy have breathed a 
spirit of class hatred and defiance of estab- 
lished forms of government not pleasant to 
contemplate. Not since the great struggle 
which preceded and led up to the Civil War 
has there been such intensity of feeling or 
so grave a crisis in Kansas. Connecticut 
Republicans, with wisdom, have decided to 
send back to the Senate the veteran legis- 
lator, Hon. Joseph Hawley, a gallant sol- 
dier, abie debater and public servant, whose 
partisanship is not hidebound and whose 
vote is always cast for measures that will 
promote national honor and good morals. 


It gives the public an opportunity to sigh 
with relief when it contemplates the disin- 
tegration of the great railroad combination 
by which the price of coal on the Atlantic 
seaboard was to be arbitrarily governed. 
Thanks to the attorney-general and chancel- 
lor of the New Jersey courts this result has 
been attained and one State at least has 
shown its ability to enforce law in spite of 
the defiance of an enormous aggregate of 
capital. The formal withdrawal during the 
past week of the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road from alliance with the Reading Rail- 
road is the basis for the foregoing remarks, 
Very important trials are now in progress in 
Homestead. The Carnegie Company is re- 
lentless and prosecutions of the. rioters at 
Duquesne and the suspected poisoners of 
the food of non-union workmen at Home- 


stead are being pushed with vigor. Already 
several of the Duquesne rioters have been 
declared guilty, and the testimony of expert 
chemists thus far in the case makes it seem 
probable that poison was placed in the food 
of the non-union men by the revengeful, 
excluded union workmen, many of whom 
with their families are now on the verge of 
starvation, so say reports from Homestead. 


It is worth noting that the official head 
of the national Federation of Labor ap- 
peared in Washington last week to plead 
for a Sunday opening of the Columbian 
Exposition and that the New York State 
branch of the same organization, in session 
in Albany, took the same stand. Elsewhere 
we have expressed our opinions on the Sun- 
day closing of the Columbian Exposition. 
Rarely, if ever, has a congressional commit- 
tee had such an array of influential advo- 
cates before it as debated this question in 
Washington last week. Our correspond- 
ent in Washington confirms the impressions 
gathered from other sources, viz., that Con- 
gress will refuse to reverse its decision. It 
is gratifying to note an effort among Chi- 
cago’s best citizens to prevent the mayor 
and city officials from having the expenses 
of their ‘‘junketing”’ trip to secure Sunday 
opening paid out of the city treasury. 


If the House of Representatives enacts 
the Harris quarantine bill, which has passed 
the Senate, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will be empowered to supersede municipal 
and State quarantine rules with Federal 
regulations whenever he is convinced that 
these rules are ‘‘ not sufficient to prevent the 
introduction of disease into the United States 
or from one State to another.’’ These new 
rules must be enforced by State and mu- 
nicipal authorities. If they are not ‘‘the 
President shall execute and enforce the 
same.’ Information upon which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will act is to be fur- 
nished by the Marine Hospital Service. This 
measure, while it is a compromise, never- 
theless confers very great powers on two 
men, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President. That it should pass the Senate 
without a division shows how surely the 
theory of Hamilton is superseding that of 
Jefferson. Yet on some points Congress 
is conservative. A proposition to change 
the constitution so that congressional terms 
would begin on Dec. 31 instead of March 4, 
so that Congress would begin its yearly 
meetings on the second Monday in Janu- 
ary and presidents and vice-presidents take 
office on April 30 instead of March 4, was 
lost by a vote of 121 to 49 in the House. 
A petition presented to the House by Con- 
gressman Andrew, urging the repeal of the 
Geary Chinese exclusion law, proves conclu- 
sively that Massachusetts citizens are thor- 
oughly aroused, thanks to William Lloyd 
Garrison. 


Death has claimed Senator Kenna of West — 


Virginia and ex-Governor B. F. Butler of 
Massachusetts, the latter passing away sud- 
denly on Jan. 11 while in Washington en- 
gaged in professional labor. As a lawyer he 
had acumen, versatility, indefatigable in- 
dustry and tenacity, a combination which 
brought him fame and wealth. As a sol- 
dier, while showing no remarkable ability 
as a strategist or inspiring leader of men, 
nevertheless as a keen-eyed discerner of the 
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gravity of any situation and the necessity 
of swift, relentless action he had but few 
superiors, and never were those qualities 
more perfectly illustrated than by his course 
in Baltimore in 1861 and in New Orleans in 
1862. “As a politician and legislator all 
through his varied career of congressman, 
governor and presidential candidate he 
played a variety of parts in various parti- 
san guises and usually with an eye to pop- 
ular applause rather than to divine ap- 
proval. His name will not be linked with 
any great constructive legislation or admin- 
istrative reform. He gave lavishly of his 
talent and his money to some of the unfor- 
tunate of his fellows, and his friendships 
and hatreds were permanent. 


The Saar strike of German miners has 
collapsed, much to the disgust of anarchist 
agitators and to the dismay of fellow-work- 
men in Westphalia who, to the number of 
3,500, struck in sympathy and now find that 
like their fellows in the Saar their places 
are filled and their families must starve or 
migrate. Chancellor Caprivi in an impres- 
sive speech before the commission of the 
Reichstag urged the members to give ad- 
herence to the military bill as it came from 
the government, and for these reasons. The 
Triple Alliance armament is not sufficient to 
cope with its opponents unless Germany’s 
hand is strengthened. The condition of 
France makes it possible that a dictatorship 
may arise which will be the signal for an 
attack upon Germany. <A renewal of the 
Triple Alliance though hoped for is not 
absolutely certain, and Germany must be 
ready to stand alone if worse comes to worst. 
The marriage of Princess Marie, daughter 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, to Prince Ferdi- 
nand, Crown Prince of Roumania on the 
10th, in the old town of Sigmaringen in 
Prussia, was celebrated with customary 
pomp in the presence of Emperor William 
and minorrulers. This union of the Guelphs 
and Hohenzollerns cannot but benefit Rou- 


mania’s political future. 
wae recs (1 uate 


Matter exists ultimately for spirit, and 
spirit for the Holy Spirit.—Newman Smyth. 


——  —— 


IN BRIEF, 


Ambatomitraugana, Ankadijotry. Peculiar? 
Yes. Volapiik? No. Only the names of two 
of the twenty-six villages in Madagascar 
which have Y. P.S. C. E. Societies. 


President Harper of Chicago University 
graduated from college when he was but four- 
teen years old, and his commencement ora- 
tion was delivered in Hebrew. He began to 
hustle early. 


Church incorporation is another of those 
more excellent ways which slowly but surely 
are coming to obtain among the churches. 


_ We note that this will be the outcome of more 


Aves 


than one recent annual meeting. 


The pastor is much more likely to interest 

the children in his preaching if he occasionally 

' brings something for them to see as well as 

to hear in connection with his sermons. The 

greatest of all preachers often used visible 
illustrations. 


_ A pastor’s letter to his people, reviewing 
eauses for gratitude, mentions with high 
praise the labors of the faithful sexton. We 
_ suppose that there are few persons connected 

with the temporalities of the church who get 
" more blame when everything goes wrong and 
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less praise when everything goes right than 
the sexton, 


Whenever you enter a church where a com- 
pany of worshipers aré assembled it is well 
to remember at once, with bowed head, the 
exhortation to be found over the entrance to 
an old English church: ‘‘ Whoever thou art 
who entereth this church, forget not to offer 
a prayer for thyself, for those who minister 
and for those who worship here.” 


The Boston correspondent of Book News 
tells of a local publisber who recently received 
a letter from a ‘‘ Western D. D.”’ denouncing 
him in the most scathing way for permitting 
the office boy to send him a package of books 
minus in the address what Dr. Samuel Hanson 
Cox called the ‘‘semi-lunar fardels.”’ The 
Western divine should ponder a while on what 
a wise man said: “Those who live on vanity 
must not unreasonably expect to die of morti- 
fication.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Edward L.i Clark, pastor of the 
Church of the Puritans, New York, has an- 
nounced his purpose to withdraw from the 
presbytery, naming the dogmas which the last 
General Assembly affirmed that Presbyterian 
ministers must believe and declaring that 
the assembly’s act has made it necessary for 
honorable ministers who dissent from these 
positions to leave the Presbyterian Church. 
The New York Presbytery, in acquitting Pro- 


fessor Briggs, has in effect affirmed that men: 


holding Dr. Clark’s views are at liberty to 
remain in the church. Will the presbytery 
face the issue ? 


The South Dakota record for legal divorce 
granting has been reduced to ninety-eight 
days. As in many other cases the woman 
who was divorced was married again within 
a few hours after the decree was granted. No 
wonder Bishop Hare of South Dakota has 
attacked the legislation which is rendering 
this possible. He says: 


Our lax divorce laws have become a na- 
tional scandal. It is not so much the secur- 
ing of a divorce which is so shocking, it is 
the consecutive polygamy which is practiced 
in Marrying again so soon to a man or woman 
who has been courted while the suit for 
divorce from the former husband or wife was 
pending. Itis the perjury committed by the 
applicants, who swear that they intend to 
make their home here and no sooner get 
their decree than they leave town, ofttimes 
married to another who has been waiting. 


It is no doubt a reprehensible practice to 
postpone preparation for Sunday so long.that 
a good part of Saturday night has to be de- 
voted to the construction of the sermon, but 
the recent experience of a Connecticut minis- 
ter reminds us of the line, 

From seeming evil still educing good. 


As he was putting the finishing touches on his 
morning discourse about 3 A.M. he heard an 
explosion. He thought at once of the bank 
not far from his residence, and arousing a 
neighbor the two proceeded thither to find 
that cracksmen had almost succeeded in effect- 
ing an entrance to the vault, but were foiled 
by the action of the dominie. The sum of 
$10,000 at least was thus kept where it prop- 
erly belonged and the minister for the next 
week was the hero of the town. But this 
doesn’t happen in the case of every consumer 
of the midnight oil. 


The following words, by an experienced 
jourvalist of national repute in his profession, 
are corroborative of our own opinions based 
on scrutiny of the daily press and conversa- 
tion with secular journalists: 

There is a war between two types of news- 
papers. The strongest newspapers of the past 
have been produced by strong individualities, 


by editors of unusual] force of character. To- 
day there is a new class of newspaper. It is 


. 


the paper which is edited and managed as if it 
were a corporation property pure and simple. 
This newspaper, instead of representing the 
strong, individual character of some bold, 
high-minded man, represents rather the soul- 
less character of a corporation devoted to the 
sole object of produeing a property which will 
pay the highest rate of dividends. 


The editor of the Boston Journal, in address- 
ing a banquet in this city recently, is reported 
to have said, ‘‘The papers of today represent 


the survival of not the fittest but the strong- 
€St./ 


—>— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, Jan. 16. 


What with the Woman’s Board quarter- 
centennial, the Salvation Army Jubilee and 
the formal opening of the new headquarters 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society, last week 
was exceptionally full, to say nothing of 
such subsidiary attractions as Lieutenant 
Peary’s interesting setting forth of his Arc- 
tic experiences and Hon. B. G. Northrop’s 
lectures on Village Improvement. That 
well-known gentleman, by the way, starts 
this week on a three months’ trip through 
the South in the course of which he will 
speak at the institutions assisted from the 
Peabody fund in the hope of getting before 
the blacks correct ideas and ideals respect- 
ing home life. 

Meanwhile annual meetings are coming 
along thick and fast and the financial show- 
ing, in some cases at least, turns out to be 
more favorable than was anticipated. Shaw- 
mut Church, despite the peculiar discour- 
agements incidental to its field, found itself 
entirely out of debt and thus in good shape 
to welcome Rev. W. E. Barton. His accept- 
ance of the call to the pastorate gladdens 
all hearts interested in the new movement, 
which already has the cordial support of a 
good number of earnest and influential men. 
When Shawmut readjusts itself to the con- 
ditions with which it is confronted there will 
be three free pew churches within six blocks 
of one another, the other two being the'Clar- 
endon Street Baptist Church, Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don’s, and Berkeley Temple. ‘‘ The masses”’ 
living in that section of the city will appar- 
ently have no excuse now for staying at 
home. Mr. Barton begins work March 1. 
Rev. H. H. Kelsey, formerly associated with 
Dr. Webb, preached last Sunday, while for 
next Sunday Dr. Parkhurst of New York 
has been secured and Dr. Webb himself will 
oceupy the pulpit two Sundays in February. 

Berkeley Temple is another church which 
shows good financial management. Consid- 
ering the vast and varied work in progress 
there, involving the expenditure of over 
$15,000, it is creditable that last year ex- 
penses exceeded receipts by only $250, 
which sum was made up before the annual 
meeting. The Old South Church reports a 
membership of 564, the additions in 1892 
being thirty-seven. The contributions of 
the church and congregation for the year 
were $30,000. Of this amount about $11,000 
was for foreign missions, $4,700 for city 
missions and $3,600 for home missions. A 
large sum was given for the new building 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society. The High- 
land Church, Roxbury, Rev. W. R. Camp- 
bell’s, paid all its expenses, raised $4,300 
additional for enlarging the building and 
begins the new year with $30 in the treasury. 

Year by year the Salvation Army has been 
gaining the confidence of the Christian peo- 
ple of the city, thanks to the intrinsic merit 
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of the army’s work, to the discreet manage- 
ment of Major Brewer, who is at the head 
of the New England forces, and to the pro- 
cess of enlightenment which many who 
have seen the work of the army in London 
have undergone. Hence when it was an- 
nounced that the New England soldiers 
would gather in Tremont Temple last week 
for a public demonstration of their meth- 
ods in fighting Satan and would confer in 
private sessions how best to develop the 
esprit de corps many of the leading clergy- 
men and laymen decided to attend and 
gain wisdom. Commander Ballington Booth 
came on from New York and enlightened 
friends and foes as to the underlying prin- 
ciples of the army, and he did it in a homely 
but very telling way, abounding in search- 
ing epigrams such as: ‘‘I would rather have 
unadorned godliness than glossed piety.” 
‘“‘God can bring about His purposes as 
well through a converted washerwoman as 
through a consecrated bishop.”’ 

The public marriage of two of the officers 
by Commander Booth served as a bait to 
draw in a great throng on Wednesday even- 
ing. Doubtless it offended some and amused 
others, but so searching and impressive were 
the vows which the candidates took and so 
modest and sincere was their bearing that 
it must have seemed a helpful and truly 
solemn scene to most of those who witnessed 
it. The faith of the audience in the army 
was proved by a collection amounting to 
$1,000 and the friendly interest of most of 
the evangelical clergy was voiced by the 
ringing testimonies of Drs. Lorimer and 
A. J. Gordon. 

The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society sig- 
nalized the opening of the new year by tak- 
ing informal possession of its new building 
on Hanover Street and a more public sery- 
ice of praise and thanksgiving was held 
on Wednesday evening of last week. The 
chapel, which has been newly painted and 
furnished with opera chairs and electric 
lights, was filled with a happy crowd of 
sailors and their friends. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, president of the society, con- 
ducted the exercises, which consisted of 
addresses from Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, Miss 
Jennie Lord, who has charge of the rooms, 
and others. The free suppers given each 
month under the auspices of different 
churches are a unique feature of the work 
which will be continued through the pres- 
ent year, the Old South Church leading 
off in January. About 150 of the “jolly 
tars’’ attend these reunions and their warm 
hearts fully appreciate this token of broth- 

erly kindness. 

There was a praise and testimony meet- 
ing at Faneuil Hall last Monday noon in- 
stead of the usual sermon because the 
evangelist Ferdinand Schiverea, who is 
conducting this profitable series of meet- 
ings, was ill. The gathering was a diver- 
sified assemblage—business men, market 
men in white blouses, ministers, clerks 
and afew women scattered here and there. 
Prominent on the platform was a colored 
preacher from Alabama, black as the top- 
coat he wore. Mr. Schiverea read a Psalm, 
then followed one and another expressing 
their thankfulness. Such familiar expres- 
sions as ‘‘ wondrous grace,’’ ‘‘member of a 
royal family,”’ ‘‘ the child of a King,” were 
frequent all over the old Cradle of Liberty 
and from all sorts and conditions of men. 


Mr. Schiverea is doing a good work in 
the city. He is regarded as a sturdy, sin- 
cere and warm-hearted man, full of the 
spirit of the gospel and anxious to reach 
men. He comes of a good religious litieage, 
for he was conyerted through the agency of 
Mr. Moody seventeen years ago. But be- 
hind Mr. Moody who, as Mr. Schiverea him- 
self says, was only an instrument in God’s 
hands, were the earnest prayers of a godly 
mother. He was born in New York and 
was preparing for the stage when~‘he was 
converted. Indeed, he has the look of an 
actor, with his smooth, finely-chiseled face 
and rather long dark hair, and resembles 
Edwin Booth, though stouter. When he 
was converted the first extended work he 
did was for twelve months with Rev. Dr. 
Pentecost at the Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn. The Faneuil Hall noon meetings 
will continue through this month, under 
the auspices of the Evangelistic Association 
of New England, and then Mr. Schiverea 
will go to Denver, later to St. Joseph, Mo., 
and willreturn to Chicago in season to assist 
Mr. Moody in the religious services to be 
held during the World’s Fair. e- 


; CuicaGgo, Jan. 14, 

The First Church celebrated ‘‘a great and 
notable day’’ on Sunday, Jan. 8, when Dr. 
Goodwin, the pastor, recalled the quarter of 
a century’s service he has devoted to this 
people. Chicago in 1868 was a city of 300,- 
000 souls, and of indescribable other things. 
The records of a church like the First form 
the most excellent and eloquent of human 
memorials. She has been a mother of 
churches from the start, having almost the 
proverbial old New England roster of a fam- 
ily with thirteen children. After the fire in 
1871 the church building was used as the 
seat of the city government and a center 
of relief distribution. Dr. Goodwin’s own 
hands were blistered in the work of cutting 
bread for the hungry. This is only an out- 
ward token of how his heart has labored in 
ministering ‘‘the Bread of Life”’ all these 
years. The membership of the First Church 
twenty-five years ago was 542. It now en- 
rolls 1,361. 

How well might Goethe’s tribute be ap- 
plied to our dean of pastors: 


. the noble and excellent pastor, 
He, the charm of the town, in age scarce more than 
a stripling, 
He was acquainted with life and knew the wants of 
his hearers, 
Fully convinced of the worth of the Holy Scriptures, 
whose mission f 
Is to reveal man’s fate, his inclinations to fathom ; 
He was also well read in the best of secular writings. 
The allusion, ‘‘in age scarce more than a 
stripling,’”’ may refer cither to 1868 or to 
the fact that real youth in the heart knows 
no age. ; 

The church tramp fiend is again abroad. 
A prominent daily paper again bethought 
itself that it is time to investigate how a 
mock, or ‘‘ made-up,’” poor man would be 
treated as a worshiper in the churches of 
the well todo. The reports brought in are 
fairly creditable to the ordinary good man- 
ners of ushers and people. If editors, in- 
stead of sending ‘‘dummies”’ to church to 
find out whether ‘‘the rich and the poor” 
can go to church together, would close the 
editorial sanctum in order to see and hear 
for themselves ‘‘ what the Spirit saith in the 
churches’? newspaper knowledge on re- 
ligious topics might greatly increase. It is 


not likely then that the chief Milwaukee 
journal, in reporting Dr. Ide’s recent ser- 


‘mon on the Scriptural canon, would refer to 


‘‘ Justin Nater’’ (alias Martyr) or to ‘‘As- 
thenenios’’ for Athanasius. But then we 
cannot expect all men to be aware of the 
distinction between ‘“‘Arminians”’ and ‘‘Ar- 
menians.”’ 

The address of Prof. R. D. Salisbury be- 
fore the Ministers’ Union on The Antiquity 
of Man is proof that the University of Chi- 
cago is willing to be the minister of minis- 
ters. He said that there are no insuperable 
objections to the doctrine of evolution as 
applied to physical man, though there are 
still difficulties and unsettled questions. 
The argument for the evolution of man’s 
mental and spiritual nature is not equally 
strong. In another field of investigation he 
sought to trace “how far back in geologic 
time relics of man haye been found. In 
Europe there seems to be much reason for 
believing that man antedated the last stages 
of the glacial period. The most reliable 
conclusion yet reached is that the last glacial 
epoch probably occurred something like 
8,000 or 10,000 years ago.”’ 

While Christian people meet in their 
churches on Sunday and hear good sermons 
on letting their ‘‘light so shine,” etc., gath- 
erings of men are held in many halls and 
assembly rooms to discuss and plan certain 
movements deemed to be for the good of 
society. For instance, a committee of the 
Chicago Trades and Labor Assembly ap- 
pointed to visit the Joliet State Prison found 
things there which ‘‘are shocking to every 
sense of humanity.’’ Thirty-five boys of 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age were 
serving long terms among hardened crimi- 
nals. Next Sunday this committee will 
present to their Labor Assembly a list of 
seven reforms to be urged on the Legislature. 
Still another movement taken up by the 
Trades-Unionists is to compel the railroads 
entering the city to abolish grade crossings. 
The loss of life in Chicago from the present 
street level tracks is appalling. The bill 
the working men hope to secure will oblige 
‘the railroads to dig, climb or get out.’’ 
Another large dry goods house has adopted 
the profit-sharing system. The firm of Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co, made this arrange- 
ment with their employés Sept. 1, 1892, and 
it has been received with much enthusiasm. 
Mr. Andrew McLeish of this firm, in describ- 
ing their plan of percentages, says that it 
gives a sure index of the selling capacities 
of theirsalespeople. The rate of percentage 
was to be figured on each $100 of sales and 
to be ‘‘somewhat higher in departments 
where sales, though numerous, do not ag- 
gregate large amounts.”’ 

Mr. Rockefeller’s ‘millionaire’? New 
Year's present to the University of Chicago 
is not the only way this institution has of 
being kept before the public eye. On Jan. 
2 the first convocation was held at Central . 
Music Hall with all ‘‘the pomp and circum- 
stance’’ of robes and shovel hats to delec- 
tate a Chicago audience. Scholarship prizes 
were conferred, but the event of the even- 
ing was a striking address by Prof. Herman 
Edward Von Holst on The Need of Univer- 
sities in America. He held that ‘‘the most 
effectual way to lift the masses to a higher 
plane, materially, intellectually and morally, 
is to do everything favoring the climbing 
up of an ever increasing minority to higher 
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and higher intellectual and moral altitudes. 
Therefore universities of the very highest 
order become every year more desirable, 
nay, necessary for the preservation and the 
development of the vital forces of American 
democracy.”’ 


It i§ a little disheartening to those who 
lead the crusade against gambling in low 
and high places that the Chicago board of 
trade directors, when one of its most prom- 
inent members is brought on trial for dis- 
obeying a rule forbidding its members to 
deal in ‘puts’? and “calls,” should not 
only let the offender off but should even 
rescind the rule itself. This might be 
termed a movement to make stock and 
grain gambling respectable. 

Provision is now being made on a large 
scale to enable people visiting the World’s 
Fair to dwell in tents, if any are so inclined. 
Ground has been secured on the lake shore 
south of the exposition where the World’s 
Fair Encampment Company, will erect a 
spacious hotel called The Willard, while 
the groves around it will contain tents fitted 
up with floors and cots and simple con- 
veniences such as coal oil stoves for heating, 
and with such access to the lake for bath- 
ing as any seasider might covet. This is 
but a sample of the schemes afloat by which 
Chicagoans obey the Christian injunction 
“pursue hospitality toward all men.’”’ The 
fume and flurry over the Sunday opening of 
the gates at Jackson Park promise to sub- 
side soon. Its advocates do their utmost to 
hurry the newly organized Illinois Legisla- 
ture to immediate action at the dictation of 
the Chicago saloons. They realize that de- 
lay is fatal to their hopes. 

It may be the latest news even to some 
who are old Chicagoans that out in the lake 
opposite Hyde Park, two or three miles from 
shore, is a shoal or ledge of rocks extending 
some distance which makes navigation dan- 
gerous. A syndicate has been formed for 
the purpose of getting possession of this 
‘reef and creating a kind of Coney Island 
pleasure park to contain eighty acres or so. 
Engineers plan for an open crib work out- 
lining the island within which they can 
dump endless city refuse. QutaDe 


WasHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 14. 


Something may come of the efforts to re- 
peal the Sherman silver law, but it will not 
be the unconditional suspension of the pur- 
chase of silver. Thesituation is simply this: 
If a great effort is made by all those who 
want the law repealed they may accomplish 
it by the substitution of the old Bland law, 
but their greatest effort cannot accomplish 
anything better than this and they will have 
to act in harmony to do anything at all. 
The chances are adverse to all action, for 
the reason that those persons out of Con- 
gress, and the half-dozen inexperienced en- 
thusiasts who represent them in the House, 
are not familiar enough with the situation 
and do not know enough of congressional 

_ methods to be able to deal with so difficult 
a problem. 
Mr. Cleveland, who is greatly concerned 
about the money question foreseeing that 
it presents the greatest perplexity before 
% his administration, is in a better position 
than any other to bring about a settlement. 
Whether he can accomplish anything will 
~ depend upon how well he understands the 
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temper of the House and the dispositions of 
individualmembers. The records show that 
there is a majority in the Senate in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. It is well known 
that a majority of the House favor silver. 
In the House most of the men of long expe- 
rience and of conspicuous ability belong in 
the silver ranks. It must be recognized that 
the weaker cannot beat down the stronger 
and that diplomacy and reason must take 
the place of bluster if the anti-silver men 
are to secure any part of what they want. 
The anti-silver men are really the petition- 
ers not the masters of the situation. The 
partisanship of most of the members of the 
House is their strongest sentiment and van- 
ity stands a close second with many of them. 
The Democrats in Congress, whatever their 
opinions may be as to policy, are anxious 
above all things that the new Democratic 
administration shall provea success. Many 
would readily sacrifice their personal opin- 
ions in a spirit of magnanimity to contrib- 
ute to the success of the administration 
who would stand like a stone wall against 
anything that looks like force. It would be 
a mistake to reckon on accomplishing much 
by the use of patronage. That is too much 
like purchase and pride would make mem- 
bers stand out against it as they would stand 
out against foree. By personal appeals to 
their reason Cleveland would have their 
partisanship and vanity as his allies in the 
struggle. 

A tremendous effort is being made by Mr. 
Cleveland to secure a settlement of the ques- 
tion but there is little. evidence of any 
progress being made. The fact that the 
Senate is controlled by the opposing party 
has served as an excuse—often a valid ex- 
cuse—for non-action by the House during 
this Congress. It stands in that relation to 
the present situation. The declaration on 
the part of Mr. Teller and other senators 
that no repeal of the Sherman act which 
does not carry free coinage of silver with it 
shall go through the Senate has sufficient 
force to lead Democratic representatives to 
affirm that it is useless to involve their party 
in a contest in the House, requiring personal 
sacrifices by many, when legislation will be 
blocked in the Senate. It is insisted that 
the work should be begun in the Senate, 
and it is almost certain that if a compromise 
measure were passed by the Senate it would 
readily go through the House. If it de- 
pended upon the Republicans of the Senate 
there would be no trouble about repealing 
the Sherman law, but a few Republicans 
and most of the Democrats in that body 
would oppose it vigorously, and the rules of 
the Senate are such as to render their oppo- 
sition effective if persisted in. The bill re- 
ported from the House committee on bank- 
ing and currency, which is the Andrew bill 
with some amendments, is not popular 
among the Democrats. A number of those 
who would be willing, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to abandon silver to demoneti- 
zation will refuse to vote for that bill be- 
cause of the concessions it makes to the 
national banks. J. P. Ms 


—— 


The first test of a truly great man is his 
humility. . . . All great men not only know 
their business but usually know that they 
know it, and are not only right in their 
main opinions but usually know that they 
are right in them; only they do not think 
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much of themselves on that account... 
and they see something divine in every other 


man.—Ruskin. 
TT 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN, Dec. 17. 


The death on Dec. 1 at Kanazawa, on the 
northwest coast of this island, of Miss Mary 
Allen West of Chicago, associate editor of 
the Union Signal, has made a profound im- 
pression on the Japanese. They look upon 
her life as sacrificed in behalf of their coun- 
try and they cannot say enough in her 
praise, although many of the leading Chris- 
tian workers and writers do not fully sanc- 
tion the extreme prohibitory views which slie 
represented. Some asserted that the time 
had not come in Japan for the advocacy of 
such principles, but the great success which 
attended her temperance work in the far 
north seems to be a sufficient reply. Any 
one who is at all acquainted with the inside 
life of Japanese families knows that intem- 
perance and impurity work frightful mis- 
chief in this land and should be shown no 
favors. 

Within the past week I have heard of 
three places widely separated where the 
most shocking and unreportable indecencies 
occur. These things are reported and criti- 
cised not by fastidious foreigners but by 
loyal Japanese, and the evangelist in each 
place concludes his testimony with the re- 
mark, ‘‘This is the worst place in all 
Japan.”’ It isa false love for this Oriental 
country, as full of beauty as it is of sin, to 
ignore such things. True Japan appreciates 
the worth of such fearless workers as Miss 
West. A touching memorial service was 
held in one of the Kyoto churches at the 
hour of the funeral proper in Tokyo. The 
body will be sent to America, but the W. C. 
T. U. will henceforth hold a high place in 
the esteem of Christian Japanese. 

The Doshisha school at Kyoto, according 
to its catalogue just published, contains 509 
students this year. The new theological 
hall, to be called the Byron Stone-Clarke 
Hall, has had its corner stone ceremonies 
and its walls are rapidly rising into the 
frosty air. The whole spirit of the institu- 
tion is admirable, never more religious and 
dead in earnest than today. Dr. E. P. 
Thwing of Brooklyn has generously estab- 
lished two scholarships, each yielding $50 a 
year, one for the theological department 
and one for the girls’ school. There is 
room for more such and also for the endow- 
ment of three professorships and additions 
to the library. The school is worthy of its 
friends and its history. 

Christian Endeayor and all forms of reli- 
gious work are receiving a great impetus 
from the visit of Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark. 
They with their son Eugene are spending 
twenty-seven days in Japan, and will sail 
from Kobé for China and India on Dee. 23. 
Dr. Clark visits twelve different places and 
gives some fifty or sixty addresses. He has 
won his way everywhere as he deserved to 
do and Christian Endeavor Societies are 
springing up in Yokohama, Tokyo, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Okayama and other places in the 
wake of his tour. On Dec. 13 he addressed 
the Missionary Association of Central Japan 
convened at Osaka. It was one of the most 
winsome and masterly efforts ever heard in 
the East. 

We American boarders were quick to 
sound Dr. Clark on his intentions as to fur 
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ther service on the Prudential Committee. 
He keeps his own counsel and if he has yet 
reached a decision, which I doubt, we are 
none the wiser therefor. Aside from per- 
sonal love and esteem for Dr. Clark himself, 
we missionaries to a man, yes anda woman, 
sincerely hope he will remain on the Pru- 
dential Committee. He has the tempera- 
ment and holds the views that will best 
command the confidence of all. The sooner 
the affairs of the board are placed in the 
hands of such moderates as he, and ex- 
tremists of either wing are equally shelved, 
the sooner will there come an honorable 
peace and a healthy prosperity. So thinks 
an humble missionary who never before has 
broken silence on this ticklish subject. 


J. H. P. 
<o ee e 


It is part of my religion to look well after 
the cheerfulness of life and let the dismals 
shift for themselves, believing with good Sir 
Thomas More that it is wise to be ‘‘ merrie 
in God.’’—Louisa M. Alcott. 


—>— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The New York Observer, mirabile dictu, in- 
terprets the decision of the committee of the 
New York Presbytery to which was referred 
the formulation of the verdict in the Briggs 
case to be “‘ that it is unnecessary and unwise 
to press the prosecution in the higher courts,” 
and it acquiesces in this decision: ‘‘If this is 
the intent of the finding the advice of the 
committee should carry the weight and influ- 
ence which such candid: and Christian utter- 
ances deserve. If Dr. Briggs or any other 
member of the Presbytery should neglect them 
he would be regarded as a disturber of the 
peace of the church and as such be justly 
liable to discipline, and, on the other hand, 
any appeal for further legislation in a case so 
carefully tried and conclusively decided could 
hardly be considered as in the interest of the 
great work committed to the Presbyterian 
Church of this country.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, which has little 
respect for “ higher criticism,’’ ventured last 
week to approve of the verdict of the Presby- 
tery of New York in the case of Professor 
Briggs. For so doing it is taken to task by 
Rev. Drs. D. J. Burrell and T. W. Chambers 
ot New York City. Dr. Chambers believes 
the decision shows that ‘‘the dry rot of ra- 
tionalism has invaded a most respectable 
body of ministers.”’ Dr. Burrell abominates 
concessions: ‘‘If Professor Briggs and his 
confreres are right in assailing the truth of 
the Bible they should make no concessions. 
If, on the other hand, the church is right in 
standing for the inerrancy of Scripture it can 
make no concessions. The question is one 
centering in the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity. Compromise is out of the question. 
One side or the other is right. One or the 
other is wrong. Whichever is wrong must go 
down. Whichever is right is bound to prevail, 
and meanwhile it claims the bold, outspoken 
and unswerving championship of every lover 
of truth.” 

Rey. Dr. H. M. Booth, in the Fvangelist, says: 
“The Presbyterian Church, so conspicuous for 
its scholarship, can never hope to advance in 
an intelligent estimate of the Word of God if 
every scholar who announces a startling prop- 
osition is in danger of trial, conviction, con- 
demnation and deposition ; if the idea is abroad 
in the chureh that literary questions, which 
require special tools and special training for 
their consideration, are to be decided by the 
rotes of an ecclesiastical assembly.” 

Prof. L. L. Paine of Bangor Seminary, in 
the Word and Work, discussing the attitude of 
the church toward the young, says: ‘‘ The 


Puritans made three capital mistakes. They 
held (1) a false theory of the nature and func- 
tion of the church . . . (2) of the moral nature 
of children as born into the world .. . (3) of 
the grounds and method of entrance into the 
church.” Referring to the first mistake Pro- 
fessor Paine says: ‘‘ Christ’s teaching as to 
the function of the church, as an institution, 
is clear. It was to be a fold with a wide open 
door for the ingathering, protection and nur- 
ture of all the world-wide scattered flock of 
God’s children wherever found. ‘I am the 
door.’ ‘I am the good Shepherd,’ ‘ follow 
Me;’ ‘My sheep hear My voice.’ There was 
no other condition. It was not a question of 
right opinion, of orthodoxy, of high religious 
attainment, of clear proofs of divine election. 
Christ made no such tests. The only test was: 
Are you ready to follow and learn of Me? On 
this simple basis the original church was 
formed around Christ Himself. Its members 
were merely learners in Christ’s school. Hence 
the name ‘ disciples’ or learners.” 

The Christian Register believes ‘‘ much can 
be said for the position of those who stand 
within the ancient inclosures and try to en- 
large the bounds of their liberty, but there 
is a real danger of insincerity and we sympa- 
thize most heartily with the extreme con- 
servative who resents any attempt to make 
expressions which were coined for the pur- 
pose of condemning doctrines of liberalism 
serve any other purpose. The fictions of pol- 
ities, of business and of social life are already 
much too numerous. We cannot afford to add 
a new set of fictions to those already current. 
If a man is not a Calvinist and a Presbyterian 
in the sense universally accepted until within 
ten years the purposes of truth and liberty 
will be better served by saying so and step- 
ping out.” . 

The Churchman reads a lesson to those of 
the Protestant Episcopal communion who are 
looking coyly at the Chureh of Rome: ‘‘ Trans- 
plant any church whatever out of the Middle 
Ages into the nineteenth century and Corri- 
gans and McGlynns will appear as certainly 
as new vegetation appears in the sunny siopes 
and sheltered valleys at the foot of mountains 
whose summits are white with everlasting 
snow, No priest will submit to the dictation 
of a bishop on such matters as the right to 
form an opinion about the tenure of land or to 
address a public meeting on the causes and 
cure of poverty. This may be all very dread- 
ful but it is simple and undeniable fact. And 
those silly people who are continually flirting 
with the Church of Rome under the impres- 
sion that she is without discontent or disunion 
are now being enabled to understand how 
very silly they are. Remoteness of space is no 
serious obstacle; it is fairly easy to travel to 
Italy or Spain. The impossible journey is 
across centuries of past time.’’ 


ABROAD. 


_Professor Slater’s recently published vol- 
ume, The Faith and Life of the Early Church, 
is believed by the Methodist Times to be a dis- 
peller of ecclesiastical myths: ‘“‘If the con- 
clusions which he advocates with so much 
learning and acuteness are ultimately sus- 
tained, this little book contains enough intel- 
lectual dynamite to blow both the papacy and 
the ‘historic episcopate’ of Anglican dreams 
into the air. Out of researches which at first 
bewilder the inexperienced Professor Slater 
reaches the remarkable conclusion that eccle- 
siastical unity, in the Anglo-Catholic sense, 
never existed in the apostolicage. The mother 
church in Jerusalem, as he contends, was es- 
sentially a Jewish church. The original apos- 
tles and the first members of that church were 
circumcised and observed all the ceremonial 
law. The apostle Paul was the first who ad- 
mitted uncircumcised Gentiles to the agape, 
which consisted partly of a social reunion and 
partly of the holy eucharist. The Jewish 
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prejudices of the first Christians were so in- 
tense that even after they had admitted Gen- 
tiles into the church they refused to be mem- 
bers of the same agape, and in many places 
there were two distinct communities of Chris- 
tians who to some extent recognized one an- 
other but never joined at the holy communion.” 
The Christian World publishes an interview 
with Hall Caine, the eminent English novel- 
ist, in which he says: ‘‘I have not the slight- 
est hope that the world will ever conform to 
the teaching of Jesus. ‘Resist not evil’ is a 
maxim that cuts at the root of trade and the 
life of nations. Tried by any such standard as 
that imposes the whole fabric of what is called 
society must come to the ground. ‘ Blessed 
are the meek’ is a word that strips society 
stark naked. The ‘secret’ of Jesus, as I un- 
derstand Him, is renunciation; the secret of 
the world is selfishness; the things are utterly 
irreconcilable, Asan outside observer I some- 
times find it appalling to witness the shifts 
and tricks and dodges by which some of the 
people who take the name of Christ try to rig 
up a truce between the two. The message of 
Jesus on its human side is clear and simple 
and nobody paltered with it in His own day.” 
Australia, as well as France and the United 

States, has civic rottenness to overcome. The 
Victorian Independent says: ‘“‘The demand 
grows stronger and clearer for an investiga- 
tion that shall saddle the right shoulders with 
the responsibility of transactions that carried 
with them a risk that an average business 
judgment should have never incurred. When 
we remember that such an examination will 
thrust into a shameful prominence names that 
have been long identified with the leading in- 
terests of the church and state we cannot but 
feel that such an event would be scarcely short | 
of a national misfortune and national dis- 
grace.”’ 


—<s— 


TEMPERAMENT, 


A WORD TO SUNDAY SCHOO] TEACHERS. 


BY REV. JAMES STALKER, D. D., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


The success of a teacher depends on the 
possession of three kinds of knowledge: 
first, knowledge of his Master—the more he 
knows of the mind of Christ the more he 
has of the spirit of Christ, and the more 
he is moved by the aims of Christ the better 
a teacher will he be; secondly, knowledge of 
his subject—the more mighty he is in the 
Scriptures as a whole, and the more he is 
penetrated and possessed by the special 
subject he has on hand for the day, the 
greater will be his success; and, thirdly, 
knowledge of his scholars—perhaps this is 
hardly less important than either of the 
other two, and at present I will confine my- 
self to it. 

It is to be esteemed one of the great charms 
and advantages of this form of Christian 
work that one can get thoroughly acquainted 
with the minds with which he has to deal. 
An evangelist, moving about among masses 
of people and addressing thousands, has not 
this advantage. He may, indeed, possess a 
thorough acquaintance with human nature 
in general, and this is a great help, yet, on 
the whole, he has to shoot at a venture. 
The same is true of ministers, especially if 
their congregations are large, and I am sure 
they would confess that it is a great weak- 
ness in their work. But the Sabbath school 
teacher has the advantage of knowing his 
scholars individually, and can adapt his 
teaching and appeals to their different tem- 
peraments, capacities, history and stage of 
progress. 

The differences between one child and 
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another are very great. To illustrate this 
let me say a little on the differences which 
are expressed by the word temperament. 
This word means originally a mixture, and 
the ancient physicians who invented the 
term taught that a person’s temperament 
depends on the different proportions in 
which the elements of which his bodily con- 
stitution is composed are mixed, or rather 
on the element which preponderates in the 
composition of each. Of these elements 
they reckoned four, and, as any of the four 
may be predominant, there are four varie- 
ties of temperament—the sanguine, .the 
phlegmatic, the choleric and the melan- 
cholic. 

The sanguine temperament was supposed 
to be due to a certain fullness of the blood 
and it is of a warm and buoyant character. 
It is disposed to cheerfulness and hopeful- 
ness. It is easily excited by impressions 
from without and responds to them promptly 
with word oraction. It isa precious gift to 
its possessor, for the sanguine man easily 
rises again from beneath the blows of mis- 
fortune; he does not borrow trouble from 
tomorrow and he welcomes every pleasure 
as it comes. 

The phlegmatic temperament is quite dif- 
ferent. Itisslow and calm, perhaps cold, not 
easily roused or excited. It loves the order 
and conventionality and even the monotony 
of life, and it dislikes hurry and change. It 
knows neither the violence of grief nor the 
ecstacy of joy and has been compared to the 
dull skies of the north, where everything is 
enveloped in a perpetual haze. 

The choleric temperament is again very 
different. As its name imports, it is full of 
force and passion, fiery in feeling and swift 
in movement. The choleric man achieves 
what he sets his heart on. Ie can set be- 
fore himself an object and, forgetting every- 
thing else, press forward to its attainment, 
scorning difficulties and trampling obstacles 
down beneath his advancing feet. This is 
the temperament of the pioneer and the con- 
queror, of the reformer and the missionary. 

The melancholic temperament is nearly 
the antipodes of this prompt and practical 
disposition. It belongs to deep and brood- 
ing natures. In its external reserve it bears 
some resemblance to the phlegmatic, but 
the similarity is only superficial because be- 
hind the veil of reserve there is concealed 
the utmost intensity. Whilst the choleric 
temperament sees the objects at which it 
aims, however remote they may be, so dis- 
‘ tinetly that they seem to be brought within 
the reach of its eager grasp, the melancholic, 
on the contrary, loves to see its objects far 
‘away in dim outlines which melt into ia- 
finity. The Greeks, who invented these 
terms, attributed this temperament to their 
ereatest men, like Socrates and Plato. It is 
the temperament of the poet, the artist and 
the thinker. 

I do not know how far the medical science 
of modern times would confirm the ancient 
notions of the cause and origin of these dis- 
tinctions among human beings, but that the 
distinctions themselves are real no person 
who hears them described candoubt. Look 
at any group of children and you will see 
them all. In such a group there is the 
child who is always happy and lively, giving 
no trouble unless it be by her restlessness, 
welcoming every new project and always 
ready to adopt a new friend, sunny as a 


butterfly and passing from one pleasure to 
another as the butterfly does from flower to 
flower. This is the sanguine temperament. 
Then there is your quiet child whose voice 
is seldom heard, who is scarcely noticed if 
present or missed if absent, who never pro- 
poses anything or is the leader in any ad- 
venture, but is a banger-on of a knot of 
friends, perfectly satisfied to have every 
movement determined by them. This is 
the phlegmatic temperament. Then there 
is your choleric specimen—the boy who gets 
his own way and blazes up into passion if 
resisted, who drills his companions into 
soldiers, is ready with a blow whenever it is 
wanted and whom the weak look up to as 
their hero. Lastly there is the solitary boy, 
who says little but closely watches all, who 
beats the rest at lessons and is the school- 
master’s favorite, who loves a book in a 
quiet corner more than sports and asks 
questions which puzzle the oldest heads. 
This is the melancholic temperament. 
These are some of the differences with 
which as teachers one has to deal, and no 
wise Sabbath school teacher will overlook 
them because the successful way of dealing 
with one of these temperaments will not be 
successful with another. One aspect of the 
truth will win one and another another, and 
the teacher must know exactly the kind of 
influence to apply in every case. I would 
almost say they require to be led by differ- 
ent paths to the Saviour and conducted by 
different doors into His kingdom. In their 
future life they will be tried by different 
temptations and, if they are Christians, they 
will exhibit different types of goodness. 
Take temptations, for example. What is 
a temptation to one temperament may be 
no temptation at all to another. The san- 
guine man’s temptation is to grasp at many 
things but bring nothing to perfection. In 
business he flits from scheme to scheme; 
he is always just on the point of making 
his fortune, and so enthusiastically does he 
talk that people, against their better judg- 
ment, are drawn into his schemes and in- 
volved in his misfortunes. He exaggerates 
in speaking about himself and about every- 
thing belonging to him, and it is not easy 
for him to be perfectly honest in either 
word or deed. The temptations of the 
phlegmatic man are almost the reverse of 
these. He is tempted to bury his talent 
in the earth, never realizing that he has a 
work to do. The world’s sins and sorrows 
are crying out for help but the cry does not 
pierce the dull and drowsy atmosphere in 
which his spirit lives. His habit of follow- 
ing others, instead of thinking for himself, 
exposes him to the danger of being drawn 
into sin by a stronger will and committed to 
positions from which he has not the strength 
of mind to withdraw. I might specify the 
peculiar temptations of the other two tem- 
peraments, but let me rather specify their 
special virtues. If persons having these dif- 
ferent temperaments are Christians their 
Christianity will come out in different forms. 
The choleric temperament supplies the mil- 
itant element in Christianity. In spite of 
its peacefulness our religion is a militant 
and aggressive one. It has undertaken 
nothing less than the subjugation of the 
world. It is the sworn enemy of wrong, 
and it has to pull down the strongholds in 
which unrighteousness has intrenched it- 
self. For such purposes it requires men of 


courage and initiative—men who will set an 
object before them and sacrifice life to it, 
Such a man was Paul, such was Luther, 
such was Livingstone, with hundreds more 
of the pioneer and conquering spirits of 
Christianity—men of passionate force, but 
with the fiery elements of nature yoked, 
like the flame in the steam engine, to a 
beneficent purpose. 

The service of the melancholic tempera- 
ment to Christianity is different. In our 
day, indeed, its excellences may not be so 
easily recognized. This is an age of work 
when every one is expected to have his brain 
teeming with schemes for doing good and 
his hands filled with beneficent activities. 
But the Church of Christ, in spite of the 
most ardent activity, would soon sink into 
spiritual poverty if her Great Head did not 
bestow on her some spirits who may be less 
fitted for the glare of publicity and the man- 
agement of practical projects but delight 
to brood on the mysteries of the faith and 
think her beliefs out anew in the face of the 
advancing knowledge of the world. Chris- 
tianity needs her St. Johns as well as her 
St. Pauls, her Melancthons as well as her 
Luthers, her Cowpers as well as her Whit- 
fields, her Miltons and Dantes as well as her 
armies of earnest, practical workers. Do 
you not think that to teach with these dis- 
tinctions in view would add interest to your 
work? When a teacher sits down before 
his class on Sunday really knowing them, 
he is like a musician sitting down before an 
instrument, knowing the special note hidden 
in every stop and able to bring out the full 
harmony of the whole. I venture, too, to 
say that such a teacher is in sympathy with 
God. God Himself loves variety. He has 
made every child different from every other 
and He wishes the peculiar beauty of every 
soul brought fully out. The temple of God, 
which is being reared in time and is to adorn 
eternity, is not like a prison or a poorhouse 
—a monotonous mass of masonry in which 
all the stones are alike. It is rather like a. 
cathedral, with infinite variety of spire and 
arch and pillar—one stone hewn plainly for 
strength, another elaborately carved for 
beauty; one portion of sandstone, another 
of granite, another of marble and those who 
are fellow-workers with God, the subordi- 
nate builders of this temple, ought to know 
how to work each part of the material ac- 
cording to its own quality and to set each 


living stone in its own place. 
—~o~ 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETOHES.* 


Ill. 


ROBERT BROWNE. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 


It has been said already that ek 
Browne was the pioneer of Congregation® 
alism. He was born at Tolethorpe, in Rut- 
landshire, about 1550. He was of gentle 
blood and his family was influential. In 
1570 he entered Corpus Christi, or Benet, 
College at Cambridge. Apparently he took 
his degree in due course as Bachelor of Arts. 
In 1571 he was domestic chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk. Even as early as this he 
was accused of disseminating seditious re- 
ligious doctrines. For the next few years 
he probably taught school in Southwark, a 
part of London, speaking occasionally on 
Sundays to congregations gathered in a 
gravel pitin Islington, and incurring thereby 
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the hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
But the plague broke out and he returned 
home, apparently in 1578. He soon went 
back to Cambridge, became a theological 
student. with Rev. Richard Greenham of 
Dry Drayton, near by, began to preach and 
proved very acceptable. In spite of the dis- 
trust of certain ecclesiastics he was invited 
to a pulpit in Cambridge, but he had learned 
to doubt the authority of bishops and pres- 
ently began to preach against it. 

During a serious illness he was prohibited 
by the bishop and the council from further 
preaching. Upon recovering he heard that 
there were some in Norfolk who were zeal- 
ous for the reform of religion and he went 
to Norwich to live with his friend, Robert 
Harrison, who was much of the same way 
of thinking. This was about 1580. Here 
Browne thought out afresh and restated 
essentially the original, apostolical Congre- 
gational system. Here, too, in 1580 or 
1581, he organized and became pastor of 
the first purely Congregational church on 
record in England. His boldness, how- 
ever, soon brought upon him again the 
active hostility of the authorities, and 
after several remonstrances, to which he 
paid no heed and from the severer con- 
sequences of which he was saved only by 
the mediation of Lord Treasurer Burghley, 
his relative, he and most of his followers 
emigrated in a body to Middleburg, in Zee- 
land. Those who’ remained in Norwich 
sustained the church there for twenty-five 
years more, if not longer. Browne and his 
companions spent two years in Middleburg. 
During that time he had three treatises 
printed, which were circulated in England 
and were deemed so important that the 
queen issued a special proclamation against 
them and two men were hung for distribut- 
ing them. But internal'troubles soon dis- 
turbed the church. Browne resigned its 
pastorate on three occasions, resuming it 
each time by general request, but at last, 
about the end of 1583, he sailed with four 
or five families of his adherents for Scot- 
land. 

Here he passed some six months travel- 
ing, writing, preaching and disputing. The 
Edinburgh Presbytery tried him for heresy 
but he escaped conviction. He was soon 
back in London, apparently feeble in body 
and discouraged in spirit. He seems to 
have been imprisoned for some time but to 
have been released, through Lord Burgh- 
ley’s renewed intercession, and to have been 
put in charge of his father at Stamford. It 
is declared, but not established, that his 
father soon disowned him, but it appears 
true that in 1586 he resumed his obnoxious 

®preaching at Northampton. Apparently he 
never had formally cut loose from the state 
church, or there would have been little or 
no significance in what plainly was a vital 
matter to him, the fact that he now was ex- 
communicated for contempt by the Bishop of 
Peterborough. This was the finishing blow 
to his nonconformity. He yielded, was re- 
admitted to the Established Church and 
was made master of St. Olave’s grammar 
school in Southwark, London. In 1591 he 
became rector of the small parish of 
Achurch-cum-Thorpe, in the diocese of 
Peterborough, and passed the remainder of 
his life, more than forty years, in that place. 
It is reported that his death occurred in 
Northampton jail, where he had been put 
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for striking a constable who had been rude 
to him. 

It is only natural that both Church of 
England and. Puritan writers should have 
expressed themselves, with severity about 
him. But it is probable that he has been 
censured unduly. Clearly he possessed a 
nervous temperament and a weak constitu- 
tion and underwent extreme and enfeebling 
sufferings. He once stated that he had 
been imprisoned in thirty-two different 
dungeons, in some of which he could not 
see his hand at noonday. Certainly he was 
eccentric, and. the theory that during the 
latter half of his life he was at least par- 
tially insane has reasonable and consider- 
able support. There also is good evidence 
that up to middle age he was not only ex- 
emplary in life but a clear-headed and able 
thinker. At any rate, his valuable services 
as the rediscoverer of Congregational prin- 
ciples cannot be denied successfully. He 
wrote eight treatises, of which three now 
are accessible. They are called, respectively, 
A True and Short Declaration, etc.; A Trea- 
tise of Reformation Without Tarrying for 
Any, etc.; and An Answer to Master Cart- 
wright, His Letter for Joining with the Png- 
lish Churches, etc. From these the prin- 
ciples which he taught are easily gleaned. 
They are in substance as follows: 

1. It is the first duty of each Christian to 
attain the highest possible purity of faith and 
late; 

2. The corruption of the Church of England 
and its subjection to an un-Scriptural hierarchy 
should lead every true Christian at once to 
try to reform it. 

3. There is no hope of, this reform through 
the civil power. 

4. Nor through Presbyterianism. 

5. Therefore true believers should abandon 
the state church and form separate companies. 

6. Any such company, if rightly associated, 
is a true church of Christ and is independent 
of all control except His. 

7. The organization of such a church is by 
the voluntary and public adoption of a coy- 
enant with God and one another, this covenant 
being sealed by the sacrament of baptism. 

8. Church government consists in the su- 
preme lordship of Christ, each individual 
Christian being a regent of Christ equally 
with every other. 

9, The ordinary officers of such a church, 
according to the Scriptures, are a pastor, or 
preacher; a teacher, or instructor; one or 
more elders, or advisers; one or more reliey- 
ers, to supervise charities; and one or more 
widows, to care for the sick or distressed. 

10. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
the seal of the mutual union of the members 
of such a church and of their union with 
Christ. 

11. Mutual spiritual oversight and care are 
duties. 

12. The fellowship of such churches is to be 
maintained, yet in harmony with the inde- 
pendence of each separate church. 

This system is not only essential -but 
almost exact Congregationalism as it is 
practiced atpresent. Butits office of teacher 
now usually is combined with that of pastor, 
and its elders have become our deacons and 
also attend to much of the work of the re- 
lievers and widows, although in most mod- 
ern churches there are devout women who 
unofficially perform this sort of service, and 
in some churches we have definitely ap- 
pointed deaconesses to take charge of it. 

It is clear, therefore, that, in spite of 
whatever may have been subject for regret 
and even condemnation in Browne’s career, 
there was much which was praiseworthy 
and of permanent value to the world. If he 
merited considerable blame he also deserved 
sincere pity and some admiration. At-.any 
rate he is entitled fairly to the credit of 
having been the pioneer Congregationalist 
of his own and the succeeding generations. 


THE DRIFT IN ENGLAND TOWARD 
SOCIALISM, 5 Ty 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


To the historian who attempts to take up 
the story of the English people from the 
point at which it was left by the late John 
Richard Green the year 1892 will be almost 
as important as 1832 or 1835. The year 
1832 saw the enactment of the great reform 
bill; 1835 witnessed the passing by the 
Reformed House of Commons of the muni- 
cipal corporations act, which gave to the 
towns and cities of England, with the one 
exception of London, municipal franchises 
and privileges. 

It is the events which happened outside 
Parliament which make 1892 memorable in 
England, and of all the events in the polit- 
ical and industrial world none are more 
remarkable or more noteworthy than those 
which mark the progress England made in 
a distinctly socialistic direction. The So- 
cialists are just now feeling more self-satis- 
fied than any of the parties into which Mr. 
Gladstone’s following is divided. And no 
wouder, for they can count their triumphs 
in the constituencies at the general election, 
in connection with the administration of 
municipal government and of the poor laws 
and also as concerns three or four of the 
great spending departments of the national 
administration, such, for instance, as the 
department of public works, the war office 
and the admiralty. 

The year commenced with the publication 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s scheme for 
national pensions for old people. This was 
in February, and between February and 
October Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, as well 
as that propounded by Mr. Charles Booth, 
the social statistician, was discussed to such 
purpose that when the new liberal govern- 
ment came into power it at once undertook 
that a royal commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the working of the poor 
laws and in particular into the practica- 
bility of providing some better means of 
caring for the old and infirm than is possi- 
ble under the poor law as it now stands and 
is administered. Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
tention is that the poor law, as it has been 
worked since 1834, has miserably failed in 
its treatment of those who by reason of old 
age are past the line of usefulness and 
whose lot in life has never made it possible 
for them to make any provision for old age. 
He is to be a member of the new royal 
commission, and those who recall his old 
age pension scheme, as explained in the 
National Review last February, will have no 
difficulty in understanding the spirit in 
which he, and those of the royal commis- 
sion who think with him, will enter upon 
the work. All poor law legislation is more 
or less socialistic, but there is no mis- 
taking the socialism which underlies Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals for old age pen- 
sions. 

At the general election the Socialists 
elected three or four members to the new 
House of Commons. The most notable suc- 
cesses were in Battersea, where Mr. John 
Burns was returned, and in South West 
Ham, where Mr. Keir Hardie was elected. 
Both these new members of the House of 
Commons favor a legal eight hours’ day and 
other of the proposals contained in the pro- 
gram of the Socialists. As regards the 
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eight hours’ day the most distinctly for- 
ward movement during the year was that 
on the part of the Lancashire cotton opera- 
tives, who, by an overwhelming majority in 
August last, voted in favor of an eight 
hours’ working day and, in accordance with 
that voté, their leaders have drawn up a 
measure which will be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 
It is in connection with labor that the 
successes achieved by the English Socialists 
in 1892 have been most marked. In London 
and in several of the larger provincial cities 
the local governing bodies have so amended 
their forms of contract that trade union 
rates of wages have to be paid by all con- 
tractors. Sweating and unfair competition, 
telling against workpeople, have been ren- 
dered almost impossible. The London 
County Council, in fact, has gone much 
further than this and, with a view to doing 
away with the middle man, who is one of 
the khugbears of the Socialists, it has decided 
to do away with the contractor whenever it 
is possible and carry out all its great im- 
provements schemes under the direction and 
superintendence of its own committees. 
These are some of the triumphs of Social- 
ism in connection with municipal life and 
work in England. When one turns to the 
state departments, the socialistic tenden- 
cies which have manifested themselves in 
1892 are no less marked and of even more 
significance. Acting upon powers conferred 
upon it by the act amending the factory 
laws passed after the report made in 1889 
by the House of Lords committee on sweat- 
ing, the local government board, since the 
Gladstone government came into power, has 
issued an order under which all manufac- 
turers are compelled to furnish the local 
municipal authorities with lists of all their 
out-workers. Hitherto the factory acts have 
failed in effectually reaching domestic work- 
shops, and it has been in these places that 
sweating has been mostly practiced. The 
new order will bring them all within the 
scope of stringent sanitary laws and render 
every workshop liable to frequent surprise 
visits from the local medical and sanitary 
officers. At the home office the policy of 
the late Conservative government in regard 
to Trafalgar Square has been entirely re- 
versed, and in response to an appeal from 
the Socialists and the Radicals it is again 
free to Londoners as a place of public meet- 
ing. The most significant departure, how- 
ever, in connection with any of the govern- 
ment offices has occurred in that of the first 
commissioner of public works. There was 
- an old jail to be pulled down at Millbank, 
and, as is the custom with the department, 
the materials forming it were offered for 
sale at public auction. In the conditions of 
sale, however, there was the remarkable 
provision that not less than sixpence half- 
penny per hour should be paid to every la- 
borer engaged on the work of demolition. 
The work of pulling down the prison was, 
of course, a private undertaking on the part 
of the contractor purchasing the materials, 
and this is the first time for centuries that 
the government has undertaken to fix the 
_ rate for labor outside its own departments. 
’ Since Mr. Shaw Lefevre made this con- 
-eession tu the leaders of the London unem- 
ployed the admiralty has issued an exceed- 
ingly significant order in regard to the 
royal dockyards. Thousands of artisans 


and laborers are engaged in these yards at 
Chatham, Devonport, Pembroke and Ports- 
mouth and it has now been decreed that 
none of them are to work overtime. The 
question of overtime is also under the con- 
sideration of the postmaster-general and it 
is likely that before long a similar order 
will be made in regard to St. Martins-le- 
Grand and all the departments of the postal 
and telegraph service. It is also equally 
certain that an order like that issued by the 
admiralty will come from the war office and 
be made to apply to the royal arsenal at 
Woolwich and to the small arms factories at 
Enfield and Birmingham. These orders are 
the outcome of the representations which 
have been made to the government that 
while there were so many men unable to 
get work it was unfair that these who were 
in steady employment like that of the gov- 
ernment service should work overtime and 
so limit the number of laboring men who 
might be employed if the work were better 
allotted and better arranged. 

There is one other remarkable feature 
about the socialistic tendencies which have 
marked the year 1892. They have been con- 
fined neither to one political party nor to one 
religious denomination. Old age pensions 
have been as favorably discussed at Lam- 
beth Palace as at Memorial Hall or the 
other headquarters of the free churches in 
England. The Tories as well as the Lib- 
erals and Radicals have embodied some of 
the socialistic proposals in their programs. 
Since the general election, and so recently 
as the fifteenth of December, the National 
Union of Conservative Associations, at its 
annual convention at Sheffield, when Mr. 
Balfour was the principal speaker, adopted 
unapimously a resolution which declared 
that ‘‘the organization of industry, the re- 
lations of capital and labor and the laws 
relating to labor call for legislation.’’ Truly, 
except as regards Ireland and the liquor 
trade, it is now becoming almost impossible 
to distinguish Tories from Liberals in the 
present condition of English polities. 


<r 


ONE SUNDAY. 


BY SALLY CAMPBELL. 


He was the only passenger who got off 
of the cars on that Saturday evening., He 
was young, almost boyish, tall and slight, 
with light hair and mild, light eyes set far 
apart in a face that looked pale to the sun- 
burned loungers about the station. There 
were a great many of these, for the coming 
in of the train was the event of the day 
in the isolated Western town. They were 
rough-looking men, the most of them, min- 
ers, with grimy faces and the sleeves ol 
their flannel shirts rolled up to their elbows, 
with here and there a straw-hatted clerk 
from one of the stores and the usual rabble 
of small boys. The newcomer took in all 
his surroundings in one deliberate glance 
and then, without speech of anybody, walked 
rapidly along the platform toward the sin- 
ele street of the village. 

The silence which had fallen upon the by- 
standers at the instant when the train got 
in lasted until he was out of earshot. Then 
old Pete Saunders shifted his tobacco from 
one side of his mouth to the other, spat with 
a science which was the admiration and de- 
spair of every boy in the town and remarked, 
laconically, ‘‘ Tenderfoot.” 
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And Bob Ellis, pointing out with a ges- 
ture of his big thumb the ominous length 
of the tails of the stranger’s coat, added, 
with still greater sarcastic meaning, ‘“ Par- 
son.’ 

That Bob was right became apparent be- 
fore the evening was out. For within an 
hour notices were posted up in several of 
the stores and at the post office, and even in 
the barroom of the Golden Eagle, stating 
that religious services would be conducted 
the next morning at eleven o’clock in the 
hotel parlor by Rev. William Shearer, to 
which all were cordially invited. 

‘*T can’t go,”’ said Bob. ‘‘ Ain’t that too 
bad! I’ve got another engagement about 
that time. But I’m just as much obliged to 
him. Whoever of you goes, will you give 
him my love, and tell him I don’t see how 
T’ll ever get over missin’ it; but tell him 
I won’t be so far off and tell him I’ll be 
drinkin’ good luck to him.”’ 

‘““We’ve had enough of these traveling 
preachers,”’ cried a sullen looking young fel- 
low, with an oath. ‘‘They keep stopping 
over here on Saturday night and putting 
off their wares on us whether we like it or 
not. I believe in packing them off as soon 
as they show themselves.’’ 

‘“What’s the good o’ that, Jerry?’’ said 
Bob, good humoredly. ‘‘I don’t see as 
there’s any call to act ugly over it. Give 
’em a wide berth like me, that’s all you’ ve 
got to do. You know you needn’t go call 
on every one of them, and sit up nights with 
him reading the Bible, and get your pay 
docked seein’ him off on the train the next 
day. That might do for onct, but a fellow 
would get tired of it.’’ 

These seemingly innocent remarks brought 
a smile to all the faces near and made Jerry 
flush and turn with a sudden motion of an- 
ger on the speaker. But whatever his pas- 
sion might have been he thought better of 
it and dropped lazily back into his place, 
saying, as he shrugged his shoulders: ‘‘I 
don’t suppose anybody that knows what I’ve 
been since would suspect me of doing that 
thing overagain. I’ve traveled on fast time 
and got long past the place in the road 
where men turn back, and I don’t believe, 
either, that there’s much danger I’1l have to 
break my heart parting company with any 
of you on the rest of the way down; or, if 
I do, we’re all safe, I imagine, to turn up to- 
gether in the same spot at the end of the 
trip.’’ 

Reckless as his hearers were there was 
something in this speech which grated even 
upon them. It was after a short silence 
that old Pete turned the subject by say- 
ing, with weighty emphasis: ‘* This last 
chap has got a slow, sassy eye on him, 
that's what he’s got! There when the 
train come in he looked us over as if we 
was so many picters in a book that couldn’t 
see back for themselves. I like to have any 
one use his sight that way, as if he knew 
what it was for,’’ he ended, rather unex- 
pectedly. 


“Are you goin’ to hear him, Uncle Pete?”’ 
asked somebody. 

“Tamso. Lalways go. It makes a nice 
change fora man. It wouldn’t do for it to 
come too often, but once in a while it’s 
something like bein’ to a theaytre, to sit up 
there quiet and listenin’, like you was some- 
body respectable.” 
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“Tt don’t suit me,” said Bob Ellis, who 
had lost something of his careless good tem- 
per in the last few minutes. ‘‘It’sall alike, 
you can say just what.it’s goin’ to be before 
they get it off, for nine out of ten of them 
plump right down, first shot, on that prodi- 
gal sonchapter.’”’ A general laugh acknowl- 
edged the truth of Bob’s observation. ‘‘And 
when they get to handlin’ him they seem to 
feel real comfortable, as if they were sayin’ 
what was sure to fit. Supposin’ we was all 
to pick up and start right off to our 
fathers? ’’ 

‘“‘Some of us would get a welcome that 
isn’t mentioned anywhere in the Scriptures,”’ 
sneered Jerry. 

‘They'd a long sight rather we’d stay 
where we are,’’ Bob went on, ‘‘and send 
home the travelin’ expenses ina letter. Or 
else, if it ain’t the prodigal son, it’s that 
place about our sins bein’ red and scarlet. 
I suppose of course they are, but it makes 
me mad to see those sleek fellows standin’ 
there so high and mighty, throwin’ it up to 
us poor devils that’s never had the chance 
they have.”’ 

When Jerry went to his boarding house 
that night he was greatly put out to find 
that the clerical stranger had been lodged 
in a room next his own. Hecould hear him 
moving about there the next morning, whis- 
tling to himself in a boyish fashion as he 
diessed. Jerry shoved the chairs about and 
slammed his boots on. the floor to keep out 
the sound, but when as quickly as possible 
he had escaped from the house certain well- 
known words set to a familiar hymn tune 
pursued him and sang themselves over and 
over in his brain with maddening persist- 
ence, 


When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O, abide with me. 


Perhaps it was this that brought him to the 
parlor of the Golden Eagle at a little after 
eleven o’clock. Pete Saunders was there in 
the front row, and before all was over Bob 
Ellis sneaked into a seat half hidden behind 
the door. 

When Rev. Mr. Shearer, ready to begin his 
sermon, stood up at the marble topped table 
and looked about on his audience with the 
direct gaze which had so won old Saunders’s 
approval he had chosen his text neither 
from the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel nor from the first chapter of Isaiah. 
There was a stirin the seats and an inter- 
change of glances as the few words fell 
slowly on the silence of the room: ‘Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.” 

And if they were a surprise to the listen- 
ers it must be admitted that the clergyman 
himself was half puzzled at his own choice, 
though he had been unable to resist the im- 
pulse which led him to it. 

‘“‘T shall never see these people again,” 
had been his reasoning; ‘‘I will give them 
the best I have and that is missions.’’ 

It was a good sermon, full of the enthu- 
siasm which was carrying the fair-haired 
preacher away from his home across the 
continent to California to sail in a few days 
for a life’s work in Japan. And it was a 
better sermon, doubtless, because of the 
absorbed attention with which his congre- 
gation listened to it, moved as they were to 
deep and unexpected interest if only by the 
novelty of the theme. 

No sooner was the service concluded than 
old Saunders started to his feet. 


‘“See here, my men, there’d ought to be 
something to show for preachin’ like that. 
The young gentleman’s asked us for our 
prayers, but I don’t know as they?d help 
him along much; we’re kind o’ weak on 
prayin’; it’s a poor article round this neigh- 
borhood. But maybe our money would do. 
What do you say?”’ 

He picked up his hat and passed it about 
the room from man to man, exhorting them 
to ‘pay up lively’’ and ‘show _what the 
linin’ of their pockets was made of,”’ to such 
effect that when he set it down on the table 
at last it was heavy with coins of many 
descriptions. Mr. Shearer seized on it and 
counted it with a youthful avidity which 
was favorably regarded by his patrons. 

‘“‘Tam much obliged to you, friends,’’ he 
said, heartily, when he had shaken out the 
last dime and handed the hat back to its 
owner. ‘‘ This will do good work for us, I 
hope. I had not thought of taking a col- 
lection. But it is a dangerous thing to 
start a missionary to begging. I wish we 
could count on a sum like this another 
year. I wish some one would volunteer to 
put it together and send it out to us. Will 
you?” turning suddenly on Jerry, who was 
standing somewhat behind him. ‘‘ Willyou 
take a turn at following this good friend’s 
example a year from now?” 

After a moment’s thought Jerry promised, 
adding, carelessly, ‘‘If I don’t forget and 
since it’s not praying.”’ 

Mr. Shearer promptly drew a card out of 
his pocket upon which he wrote an address 
and handed it to Jerry. Then as they were 
all about to separate he said, in a tone made 
solemn by its earnestness: ‘‘ My brothers, if 
it is true that you have never learned to 
pray will you not do it now? Will you not 
ask for me that the very presence of our 
Father may go with me to these poor lost 
brothers to whom I am sent? They are 
your brothers, too, and they have never 
had the choice between light and darkness 
which has been offered to you all your 
lives.”’ 

The next day he went; on the following 
Sunday there was some talk in the town of 
his sermon, which the Sunday after was 
replaced by other topics and in another 
week the visit seemed forgotten. 

Jerry had not forgotten. Try ashe might 
to put the remembrance from him by fast 
living—gambling and drinking until his 
mates marveled at him—he was haunted by 
the face and voice of the young missionary 
and chafed by it past endurance. 

‘‘T wish to God he had never come here,”’ 
he cried to himself, sitting alone one wet 
night in the darkness of his room. ‘‘ Why 
can’t the preachers leave me to myself? 
Why can’t they let me go to the bad in 
peace? I am sure to go. Everything has 
failed me. My own father and mother have 
turned me off, my friends have forgotten me 
except as something to gossip of now and 
then to astranger, the society I was brought 
up to has shut its doors on me, and none of 
this is the worst. I have failed myself. 
There’s hope in anything short of that. 
But when a man gives himself up what is 
left? ”’ 

It might have been that the word sug- 
gested it, but so distinctly that he was 
startled, as though a living voice had 
spoken, the couplet of the hymn came back 
to him: 


When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, Lord, abide with me, 

For a moment he was silenced, but then 
he laughed out savagely, ‘‘ ‘ Abide with me!’ 
We'd hardly get on, I think; we are not the 
kind to flock together. When a man has 
drunk as deep as I of the cup of devils the 
cup of the Lord is not for him. I don’t 
deny what the preacher said, that I have 
had the chance to choose. But I’ve taken 
my choice just as he has taken his and I 
want to be left in quiet. I don’t want him 
here, pointing out how far apart our two 
paths have taken us. Hardened sinner 
though I am, it is horrible to me to see the 
difference between us—to see him, young 
and strong like myself, with life fair and 
sweet and earnest before him, and the 
cursed wreck that I am with nothing but 
deeper depths beyond. If we two are broth- 
ers the family resemblance is hard to trace; 
I fear it’s lost, for ever and ever.”’ 

The wind raged and shook the house, the 
rain dashed in gusts against the windows 
and the night grew and deepened. At 
length the bent figure which had sat mo- 
tionless for hours stirred, the tight, shut 
lips opened and from them came the whis- 
per: ‘‘ Hast thou not a blessing for me, even. 
for me also, O my Father? ”’ 

It was getting very late. The kéeper of 
the Golden Eagle had more than once hinted 
to his guests that it was time for them to be 
gone, when the barroom door was flung 
open and Jerry came in. Rain dripped 
from his clothes, his face was white and his 
eyes burning. - 

““Men,’’ he said, without preliminary, 
“you all know that I tried once before 
after something better and failed. I am 
going to try again. I may fail again. God 
knows I am afraid enough of what the end 
will be. But at least I mean to make the 
attempt and you might as well be told. 
Let us start fair about it.” 

He left as suddenly as he had come before 
any one could answer him. In the midst of 
the storm of oaths and merriment which 
broke out after his departure Bob Ellis’s 
burly figure presently loomed up from a 
corner. 

‘‘See here,’’? he said, bringing his hand 
down heavily on the counter, ‘just leave 
Jerry be, will you? If he can work this let 
him. I was blamed sorry he didn’t get 
through the other time and now there ain’t 
got to be no tricks played on him. For I 
tell you, when a person is struck with acci- 
dents or death, or any kind 0’ homesickness 
in this place, he don’t find much comfort to 
take in a wild crew such as us. I tell you, 
it’s safe to have one right livin’ man about 
you for times like them. And what I say is 
that if anybody wants to meddle with Jerry 
let him settle with me.”’ 

Settling with Bob had been tried once or 
twice in the history of the town and had 
since gone out of fashion, so that in the 
hard fight before him Jerry had found a 
supporter well worth the having. — 

A year later, true to his promise, he col- 
lected and sent to Mr. Shearer a second con- 
tribution to missions. After the bare busi- 
ness note with its inclosure had been sealed 
and was ready to go he broke it open and 
added a postscript: ‘‘ When you and I meet 
before our Father’s face in that day I think 
He will tell you that I was the first heathen 
you ever converted.” , 
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The Home. 
A QUESTION. 


From thy whole life take all the sweetest days 

Of earthly joy; take love before it cools; 

Take words far-brought by all the learnéd schools 

Since man first thought; then take the brightest rays 

‘Which poeés limnéd with their rose-flushed tools; 

Take heart-wrung music chastened with strict rules 

Of greatest masters; and in all thy ways 

Find things that make men only pleasure’s fools. 

Take these; beside them lay one heart-felt prayer; 

Take these; beside them lay one little deed— 

One simple act done for the great Christ-Heart— 

And all earth’s fairest toys like graspless air 

To it will be; this being, then what need 

To strive for things that will, with time, depart? 
—Maurice F. Egan. 


—— 

One or two winters ago certain European 
cities adopted the plan of opening hot water 
reservoirs to the class of working people 
who might not be provided with con- 
veniences for procuring it in their own 
homes. Itis available at any hour of day 
or night at the cost of about a cent per 
gallon. The Boston Journal suggests that a 
similar arrangement in our American cities 
would bea great boon. It would promote 
cleanliness and be useful in cases of sudden 
illness when hot water is usually the first 
requisite. It could be utilized for the good 
of the working man and the shop girl by 
furnishing a medium for keeping their noon 
luncheons hot, and then be made into a pala- 
table drink by the addition of chocolate. 
Temperance organizations might make the 
idea a powerful ally against the saloons, 
and scientists might invent methods whereby 
the waste heat, water or steam of manu- 
factories already in operation might be 
turned into streams of blessing for the 
public. - 


Among the group of schools at Northfield 
under the fostering care of Mr. Moody is 
one which, in a sense, may be regarded as 
a sociological experiment. This is the La- 
dies’ Training School, modeled after a 
similar one in Chicago, whose object is to 
combine instruction in Bible truths and effi- 
ciency in teaching them with practical skill 
in domestic science. The pupils are taught 
cooking, dressmaking and other manual 
arts, and this equipment greatly augments 
their influence over the people with whom 
they may labor after leaving school. It en- 
ables them, as church visitors or home mis- 
sionaries or in whatever line of service they 
may engage, to offer something more than 
theories for the betterment of homes. They 
can instruct poor and ignorant mothers how 
to live ‘‘aeccording to the pattern shown 
them in the mount,’’ and the idea needs 
only to be multiplied in order to make an 
appreciable difference in social conditions 
in country towns. The recent gift of ten 
free scholarships to increase the efticiency 
_ of the school is a wise investment. 


Children often become restless and trou- 
blesome because they have nothing to in- 
terest them and it needs some tact to keep 
them employed oftentimes during the last 
hours of the afternoon. A busy mother, 
who had bravely dismissed her servant that 
- her husband might spend the amount of her 
wages ona specialist for his illness, found 
the hour before teatime the most trying in 
the day. She taught the o‘der children to 
set the tea table while the little one was 
given the smaller articles to carry. ‘The 
chairs were placed at the table and all was 
made ready for tea. The children were 
thus kept quiet and happy because em- 
ployed and the weary mother was saved 
many steps. The boys as weli as the girls 
assisted in the work. Eventhe mischievous 
propensity of the two-year-old boy was util- 


ized and the roguish hands that pulled off the 
clean towels trom the frame were made to 
lay them neatly in the basket. Some mother 
may think that it would be more care to 
watch children at work than to do the work 
herself, and it certainly would be, but a 
mother should be willing to sacrifice her 
own feelings for the peace and quiet of the 
household. 


If ministers’ wives realized the close rela- 
tion between the brain and the stomach and 
how easily, in some organisms, this relation 
is disturbed they would make the Sunday 
morning breakfast a subject of careful study. 
A semi-humorous, semi-pathetic incident 
from real life is told of a certain candidate 
whose failure to make a good impression 
upon a congregation, he solemnly avers, was 
due to an indigestible breakfast. He was 
the guest in an exceedingly hospitable home 
but the morning meal was not served until 
nine o'clock. Naturally, he rose early in 
order to prepare for the services of the day, 
and his long fast was broken at length by 
only a piece of bread and a cup of coffee. 
He dared not indulge in the hot baked 
beans, brown bread and fish balls, knowing 
full well that they would not be conducive 
to the best pulpit efforts an hour later. At 
the conclusion of the services he was utterly 
exhausted and the next time he stipulated 
to be sent where he could have a light but 
nourishing breakfast at a seasonable hour. 
Let no housekeeper think it belittling to 
consider this connection between the food 
material served from her table and the food 
spiritual dispensed from the pulpit. 


<> 


THE BOY WITH THE CHESTNUT HAIR. 


BY MRS. S. E. BRIDGMAN. 


Among the brilliant speakers at the late 
Christian Workeis’ Conyention in Boston 
was a lady connected for several years with 
rescue work in Chicago. She has met with 
many remarkable experiences. One inci- 
dent, told us as we sat together in our 
quiet home, I will give in her own language. 

I came to my office one Saturday after- 
noon, after three days’ work outside the 
city, utterly exhausted and depressed in 
soul and body. Upon my desk was an 
accumulation of the three days’ mail. My 
first thought was to look them over as the 
next day was the Sabbath and I could do 
nothing till Monday. But my weariness 
was so great that I opened the drawer of 
the desk and swept them in, all but the last 
one. Something in the address attracted 
my attention. I opened it to find that it 
was from a poor mother in Cincinnati who 
was distressed about her boy who had run 
away from home. She was an utter stranger 
to me and only knew me as connected with 
the mission. With all the heartache of a 
mother’s love she pleaded with me to find her 
boy, who she supposed was in Chicago. 
She said: ‘‘My boy has chestnut hair and 
blue eyes and is dressed in brown clothes. 
O, do find him!”’ 

I smiled to myself and thought, ‘‘ Poor 
mother! to suppose for a moment that I 
could search out an unknown, strange boy 
in this vast city.’ Something about the 
letter, so pathetic and so appealing, com- 
pelled my attention. I leaned upon my 
desk and cried out: ‘“‘O my God, Thou 
knowest where the boy with the chestnut 
hair and blue eyes is. Thou knowest I 
cannot find him, but if he is in this city and 
if I can assist him and ease the aching heart 
of the mother and rescue the lost one, O 
send him to me.’’ Laying aside the letter I 
closed the desk and went home. 

’On Monday morning, strengthened and 


refreshed, I opened my desk and the piteous 
appeal of the Ohio mothgr was before me. 
Again I uttered the prayer, ‘If the boy 
with the blue eyes and the brown clothes is 
in this city, O my God, send him to me.” 
Then I resumed my work. 

While thus engaged I heard a tap on the 
door behind me. Without turning, as call- 
ers were frequent, I said, ‘‘Comein.’’ The 
knocks continued and mechanically I re- 
plied, ‘‘Comein.’’ After a little I was con- 
scious-of some one standing beside my 
chair. Lifting my eyes from my writing I 
saw the lad with the chestnut hair, the blue 
eyes and the brown clothes and I knew that 
the petition to send the boy to me had been 
answered. I said, ‘‘Good morning,” in a 
pleasant tone, and added, ‘‘ What can I do 
for you?” 

In a hesitating way he told me his story 
as given me by his mother. 

I replied, ‘‘ Well, Charlie, I have just re- 
ceived a letter from your mother,” and 
handed the missive to him, 

Greatly surprised he began to read and I 
quietly resumed my writing. Soon I heard 
the great sobbing of the repentant boy. We 
sat down and I talked with him of mother 
and home, of God and duty. All that the 
homesick prodigal asked was for a chance 
to earn money enough to return. A place 
was found for him and soon, with a radiant 
face and a truly penitent heart, he appeared 
with the railroad ticket honestly earned on 
his way to the waiting mother. 

Inthe meantime I had written her that her 
boy Charlie, with the chestnut hair and the 
blue eyes and the brown clothes, had been 
found, not only by an earthly friend but by 
One who came to seek and to save the lost. 
A few days later I received a letter from 
mother and son expressing their gratitude 
and joy, not alone to me but to Him who 
says, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive,’’’ and who 


so wonderfully answers prayer. 
SS ee os BS 


THE TOUCH OF MOTHER’S HAND. 


BY REY. D. SUTHERLAND, CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. 


Nearly fifty years ago Mr. M., a Canadian 
minister, on his way to assist a country 
brother at his summer communion, had to 
pass through a wood which was almost a 
primeval forest. Houses were few and far 
between. As day began to deepen toward 
night wild animals crept out of their lairs 
and broke the stillness with sounds far 
from pleasant to the lonely traveler. To 
his great joy he suddenly struck a bypath, 
which led him to a clearing where a log 
eabin of rough but comfortable appearance 
loomed up against the trees. A knock at 
the door summoned the owner, who wel- 
comed him cordially, putting before him 
such homely fare as he could command 
with an eager warmth that was in itself 
nourishment to the weary preacher. 

After supper the host led the way to an 
inner room on the bed of which lay a young 
man evidently in the last stages of con- 
sumption. This was the only son, the 
pride and joy of the family. While study- 
ing in the college of a far-away city he had 
contracted cold, had neglected it and had 
to pay the heavy penalty of fatal illness for 
his neglect. The minister sat down by the 
bedside, and, after talking for a little with 
the invalid, found that death had no terror 
for him as his hope was fixed on the 
Saviour, 

Early next morning Mr. M. resumed his 
journey, reaching in due time his destina- 
tion. A busy but happy week passed be- 
fore he could return home. This time he 
traveled through the forest in broad day- 
light. When he came to the log cabin he 
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paused to inquire for the young man. To 
his surprise he learned that he had died 
that morning. ‘But, sir,’’ added the fa- 
ther, who furnished the information, ‘‘he 
died so happy that I feel as if I should 
rejoice rather than weep. And, sir, if you 
will come in I will tell you what my dear 
boy told me just before he died. It was 
about his mother, and it may encourage 
you, sir, to urge mothers to do more for 
their children.” 

Mr. M. dismounted, flung the bridle of his 
horse over a tree and entered the room over 
which hung the stillness of death. Sitting 
on a stool he listened to a tale which moved 
him deeply. The squatter in the backwoods 
was a Scotchman of some intelligence, who 
had emigrated with the hope of bettering 
his lot but had met with a series of disap- 
pointments which ultimately drove him to 
the lonely spot where he found a home. He 
toiled with ax or plow all day long. His 
wife had the care of the children. She was 
a woman of remarkable piety and very quiet 
in her speech and ways. She died before 
the children grew up, leaving behind her a 
son and three daughters. The son early 
showed an aptitude for study, which in- 
duced the father to make considerable sac- 
rifices in order that he might be able to 
study at the high school and university of 
the chief city of the province. Consump- 
tion, as we have already seen, blighted the 
fair prospects opening up before him and 
brought him home to die. 

These facts the father told with a certain 
hardness of composure, but an involuntary 
tremor crept into his vgice as he proceeded 
to tell how that very morning his boy called 
him to his bedside to whisper into his ear 
the story of his conversion. In the days of 
his childhood his mother had often taken 
him by the hand and led him into her little 
bedroom, where she earnestly prayed to God 
on his behalf. At such times she always 
laid her hand on his head and kept it there 
while she offered up petitions of melting 
tenderness. The susceptible heart of the 
child was so touched that almost uncon- 
sciously to himself his heart went out in 
strong love to his mother’s God. ‘And, 
father,’’ the dying student went on to say, 
‘this morning it seemed to me as if mother 
came to my bedside and smiled upon me. 
I think it will not be long ‘before we meet 
again. Yes,’’ he cried, with a quick, short 
gasp, ‘‘it is nearer than I thought. I see 
mother again! Sheis coming tome! I feel 
the touch of her hand again! O, mother, 
mother!”’ 

With a cry of rapture from his lips and a 
smile of joy on his face, which even death’s 
effacing fingers could not blot out, the stu- 
dent fell back on his pillow, dead. 

The incident made a lasting impression 
upon the minister. It was remarked that 
ever afterwards he pleaded for home culture 
and the larger teaching of children by their 
mothers with impassioned earnestness. 
Such mothers are the greatest need of our 
generation. Mrs. General Booth testified 
on her deathbed that what the world needed 
above everything else was mothers, and we 
believe the testimony to be true. Mothers 
are strangely blind to the far-reaching and 
time-defying influence they possess. Chil- 
dren never forget, even in the years of gray 
hairs and failing memory, what mother said 
and did. The impression produced by 
kneeling at mother’s knee and repeating 
with clasped hands and uplifted face the 
prayer of infancy has over and over again 
been strong enough to save from vice or to 
fortify against the insidious attacks of un- 
belief, The touch of mother’s hand rules 


the spirit of the child with a power lifelong 
in its sway and sacredly tender in its might. 

Mothers ought never to forget the power 
of the touch of their hand any more than 
the fact that all history, past and present, 
proves that nearly all the great workers for 
God and humanity have had godly parents. 


=a 


THOROUGHNESS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER, 


‘‘T have not learned today’s lesson,” a 
boy once confessed to his teacher, ‘‘ because 
I spent all my time in getting that-of yes- 
terday, which I had not understood. Now 
that is mastered I can easily accomplish the 
rest.”’? This boy afterward became one of 
the great leaders of the Civil War and is 
affectionately remembered as Stonewall 
Jackson. Thus early in youth he perceived 
that itis a deplorable waste of time to leave 
fortresses untaken in our rear. Whatever 
has to be mastered ought to be so thoroughly 
mastered that we shall not have to come 
back to it when we ought to be carrying 
the war far into the enemy’s country. 

Slighting, skipping, shirking are as fatal 
as they are common. lf division is not 
mastered how can one understand cube root? 
If a conjugation is passed over as too hard 
how can one translate a difficult passage? 
If the drudgery of anatomy is not gone 
through how can one carve the human 
figure? Everything that we learn thor- 
oughly is of usetous. Practiceinanotary’s 
office was dreary work for both Scott and 
Dumas, but each reaped the benefit in a 
clear, rapid handwriting which made trans- 
scription easy. Balzac, too, spent three 
weary years in a lawyer’s office. Hence the 
fidelity of the legal descriptions which make 
one of his novels a text-book on bankruptcy. 
This same writer’s faithfulness was so great 
that, to learn the names of the tiny grasses 
mentioned in his tales, he questioned gar- 
deners, botanists, scientists, travelers and, 
finally, went down into the provinces to ask 
the peasants themselves. Sometimes he 
would spend a whole night over a single 
sentence, making and remaking, twisting, 
lengthening, shortening, writing it in a 
dozen different ways, reviewing every sen- 
tence and idea until he was satisfied with 
its correctness. 

The father of Von Weber was the proprie- 
tor of a company of wandering actors, who 
went from place to place giving theatrical 
performances. Thus the young Carl was 
brought up among the canvas, the scenery 
and other belongings of the stage, and dis- 
tasteful as the life may have been it was of 
incalculable value to him in after years asa 
composer of operas. 

The fishermen of Marblehead might have 
thought that not to them was the service of 
arms, yet to their. perfect command of oar 
and sail is due much of the triumph of 
Washington’s wonderful retreat from Brook- 
lyn Heights, when, with the British in a 
semi-circle around them, they transported 
to New York the whole American army 
with all their arms, cannon, tools, horses 
and provision. Without them, again, Wash- 
ington could never have crossed the Trenton 
on that Christmas night, dangerously pow- 
erful as was the current and filled with 
floating blocks of ice. 

Even in mistaken causes thoroughness 
has its rewards. Ptolemy, in the time of 
the Greeks, accurately worked out the 
movements of the sun and planets on the 
theory that they moved around our earth. 
Copernicus, in the sixteenth century, was 
able to overthrow the theory, but what en- 
abled him to doit was Ptolemy’s own con- 


scientious work and accurate statement of 
facts as far as he knew them. 

These incidents go to prove that it pays to 
do everything well, because one thing well 
done is a part of the next higher thing. 
‘Play always as if a master were listening,’ 
said Schumann, who had himself by such 
thorough practice risen into the first rank 
of performers. In any profession there is 
nothing short of being absolutely evil which 
isso disastrous as superficiality. The boy 
or girl who wishes to make a success of life 
must cultivate thoroughness. 

i 
THE DOG AS A BEDFELLOW. 

In the care of delicate children nothing is 
of greater importance than to keep the body 
warm. This cannot always be effected by 
heated atmosphere and thick clothing. The 
blood being poor the little one is easily 
chilled, especially at night when the vitality 
is lowest. Stoves, furnaces and even the 
hot water bag do not produce the best re- 
sults in such acase. The last has much to 
commend it, but it is impossible to keep it 
at an even temperature, it must be applied 
hotter than one would wish, and then it is 
sure to cool steadily though slowly. <Ani- 


‘mal heat is what is needed, the vitality that 


comes from direct contact with healthy , 
blood. *I have known many instances where 
the most beneficial results have followed al- 
lowing the child to share his bed with his 
dog. The housekeeper is alarmed at such 
a proposal, but when once the mother real- 
izes the benefit that may result to her child 
she will not lament the little extra changing 
of sheets it may cause. And a well-trained 
dog may be bathed and combed and have 
his fleas reduced to a minimum by compar- 
atively little effort. 

A few years ago there lived in Boston a 
boy over whom several of the best physi- 
cians had consulted and frankly said that 
they did not think he would live long, and 
that he certainly could not live in Boston or 
near the New England coast. Repeated at- 
tacks of inflammatory rheumatism followed 
by pneumonia and trouble with the heart 
had so reduced his vitality that he was ina 
very critical condition. He was at once 
taken away, the home was broken up and 
the family established themselves in the 
country nearly twenty miles from town. A 
horse and a dog were bought for him and 
everything done to build up his health, and 
after two winters his condition was so much 
improved that the doctors agreed to let the 
family move back near their former home. 
He is now a strong, healthy young man able 
to take a bicycle ride of thirty or forty miles 
without special fatigue. 

Among the various things that were in- 
strumental in his recovery a prominent place 
must be given to the dog, a fox terrier. 
When first purchased a cushioned armchair 
was provided for him to sleep in by his mas- 
ter’s bed, but as the nights grew colder he 
would be found in the morning in the bed 
with the boy’s arms about him and the two 
heads resting on the same pillow. The 
warmth of his body would send away the 
pains that were creeping about the boy’s 
chest and shoulders, the little fellow would 
sleep peacefully and wake refreshed. The ~ 
young man now thinks that he owes his life 
to his dog. The mother believes that hay- 
ing him as a bedfellow did more than any 
other one thing to build up her son’s health 
and strength, and the family doctor heartily 
adds his testimony that it was a very great 
advantage to the child. D. W. H. 

—— 

A handsome Bible on the parlor table will 
es keep the devil out of the house.—Ram’s 

ori. 
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THE CHIMNEY SWALLOW. 


One night as I sat by my table, 

' Tired of books and pen, ; 

With wandering thoughts far straying 

“Out into the world of men— 

That world where the busy workers 
Suth magical deeds are doing, 

Each one with a steady purpose 
His own_pet plans pursuing ; 


When the house was wrapt in silence, 

And the children were all asleep, 
_ And even the mouse in the wainscot 

Had ceased to run and leap, 

All at once from the open chimney 
Came a hum and a rustle and whirring, 

That startled me out of my dreaming, 
And set my pulses stirring. 


What was it? I paused and listened ; 
The roses were all in bloom, 
And in from the garden floated 
The violet’s rich perfume. 
So it could not be Kriss Kringle, 
For he only comes, you know, 
When the Christmas bells are chiming 
And the hills are white with snow. 


Hark! a sound as of rushing waters, 
Or the rustle of falling leaves, 

Or the patter of eager raindrops 
Yonder among the eaves! 

Then out from the dark, old chimney, 
Blackened with soot and smoke, 

With a whir of fluttering pinions 
A startled birdling broke. 


Dashing against the window, 
Lighting a moment where 
My sculptured angel folded 
Its soft white wings in prayer ; 
Swinging upon the curtains, 
Perched on the ivy vine, 
At last it rested trembling 
In tender hands of mine. 


No stain upon its plumage, 

No dust upon its wings, 
No hint of its companionship 

With darkly soiling things! 
O happy bird, thou spirit! 

Stretch thy glad plumes and soar 
Where breath of soil or sorrow 

Shall reach thee nevermore! 

—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


<> 


TWO SIDES OF AN OPPORTUNITY. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


‘Yes, it is very pretty.’’ Bertha Holmes 
looked with great satisfaction at the grace- 
ful draperies of a new dress she was trying 
on. 
_ *T took a great deal of pains withit. I 

am glad you are pleased.” 

‘“€O, lm always pleased with your work, 
Janet.’’ Eleanor never failed in pleasant 
acknowledgments to those who worked for 
her. 

The two girls formed a striking contrast 
as they stood before a long mirror—Bertha 
_ gazing at her pretty self with a care-free de- 

light in the becomingness of the new dress, 
the sewing girl taking in each detail of the 

fit, settling a fold here, patting down a ruf- 
fle there, with the anxious face belonging 
with one to whom life has turned its strug- 
gle side. After satisfying herself that all 
_ was right she said, with a little flush which 
showed that she found the pressing of her 
rights a difficult matter, ‘‘ Would it be con- 
venient for you to let me have the money 
very soon, Miss Bertha?”’ 

““O, I suppose so, Janet. 
great hurry?’”’ 

‘*T haven’t been very well,’’ was the hesi- 
tating answer. No one taking careful heed 
of the hollowness of the large dark eyes and 
the paleness of the cheeks would have needed 
to be told this. ‘And I have been. trying 

to arrange to take a little holiday near the 
end of the month,”’ 
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‘‘Y’m sure you need it,’’ said Bertha, 


warmly. ‘Of course I will let you have the 
money very soon. Kightdollars? Yes, that 
is moderate, ’m sure. Good-by. I’m glad 


you are thinking of an outing.”’ 

Bertha hurried away, fully determined to 
be prompt in the matter of the payment for 
the dress. But she was making preparation 
for her own summer outing and soon al- 
lowed the matter to escape her mind. The 
new dress, representing so many hours of 
painstaking labor to the little.dressmaker, 
was but one feature of the more fortunate 
girl’s outfit. 

Ten days later Janet contrived a pretext 
for calling at Bertha’s home. 

““T was coming this way and I thought I 
would just stop in with the pieces of your 
dress which I forgot when I brought it 
llome.”’ 

‘“Yes; thank you,’’ said Bertha. ‘ And 
I intended to take that money to you before 
this, Janet, but I really forgot to speak to 
father. He’s out of town for a day or two. 
Will it do the early part of next week?” 

66 O Vesa. 

‘Well, ll remember it.’’ 

‘You are not looking at all well,” said 
Bertha’s mother, gazing with sympathy at 
the small, pinched figure. 

‘““T’ve been coughing a good deal lately,” 
said Janet, ‘‘but the doctor thinks a little 
rest and change will set me up for the win- 
ter’s work.”’ 

Mother sighed as she took in the differ- 
ence between her own blooming daughter 
and the girl to whom so little rest came, 
wishing with all her heart that she could 
make life smooth to every young girl. 

‘*Be sure you don’t delay about paying 
her, Bertha,’’ she said, after Janet had gone, 

True to her promises, Bertha, early in the 
following week, set out with the money for 
Janet in her pocket. On the way she was 
met by a friend who asked, ‘‘ Are you all 
ready for the tennis tournament?”’ 

‘“The tournament? O, I had about given 
that up. My tennis dress looks shabby and 
I am having so many other new things I 
thought I’d have to get along with it.” 

‘““You can’t give it up. I saw Harry Lu- 
cas yesterday and he said they had put you 
on the program for the ladies’ doubles. 
Helen March had to go away with her sick 
mother and you are in her place.”’ 

‘*T really don’t see how [ can,”’ said Ber- 
tha, in great perplexity. ‘‘My dress isn’t 
fit to be seen in a tournament.”’ * 

‘* Look there,’”’ pausing as the two passed 
a gayly decorated shop window. ‘‘There’s 
adress for you. Look at that blouse! Did 
you ever see anything more stylish than 
those stripes in pale blue and white? Only 
three dollars it’s marked. And there’s 
flannel for the skirt that exactly matches it. 
Just your color, Bertha.” 

“But I was not intending to get a new 
suit,’’ said Bertha. 

‘‘But you say you need it, and I’m sure 
that’s not high. You can make up the skirt 
yourself and the whole thing will cost so 
little. If you haven’t the money with you 
I can let you have it as weil as not.” 

‘Thank you, it isn’t that,” said Bertha, 
undecidedly. Eight dollars were in her 
purse. The tennis dress was most tempt- 
ing, but she thought uneasily of her dress- 
maker’s bill. 

“After all,’’ she reasoned with herself, 
‘there can be no great hurry about paying 
Janet. She was not to go away until the 
end of the month and that isn’t here yet.”’ 

The dress was bought, and in the interest 
of making it and the tournament the days 
passed without an obtrusive thought of the 


white face and the cough for which change 
was needed. The tournament took place in 
a neighboring town which was something 
of a summer resort. Bertha met many of 
her school friends and, being invited to visit 
from one to the other, spent two or three 
weeks away from home. 

It was at family worship on the first morn- 
ing after her return that the thought of 
Janet was first forced upon her mind. Her 
father was an impressive reader of the Bible 
and a few sentences came upon her with 
startling distinctness: ‘‘Thou shalt not op- 
press a hired servant that is poor. At his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, neither 
shall the suu go down upon it; lest he cry 
against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin 
unto thee.” 

Keenly it struck to her heart that she had 
in her utter thoughtlessness and selfish seek- 
ing after her own pleasure kept back ‘‘ the 
hire of the poor and needy.’”’ The Lord with 
stern justice had marked such things in the 
olden time. Why should He not now? 

She procured the money and set out at 
once for Janet’s home, Nearing the house 
she perceived a stir rather unusual in the 
eross street the next moment becoming 
aware that it centered at the gate through 
which she had often gone to the young 
dressmaker. Bertha stopped suddenly in 
her quick walk and leaned against the fence 
with a white face and a sinking heart. A 
funeral was taking place at the shabby 
genteel house. 

‘Who is it?’’ Bertha contrived to whisper 
to one of the bystanders, motioning toward 
the narrow coffin which was being brought 
out. 

‘‘Some young sewing girl, I believe. I 
don’t know her name. They say she’s been 
ailing some time, but went down all at once 
near the end,”’ 

Bertha stood, scarcely conscious of what 
she was doing, watching the small proces- 
sion which followed the coffin, A tight 
hand seemed closing on her heart as she 
thought of that last day on which she had 
been here, so full of herself and her own 
pursuits, so absorbed in trifles, so utterly 
oblivious of the needs and burdens of this 
other, a young girl like herself. 

What would she give today for the oppor- 
tunity which she had then slighted, for the 
power of speaking a word of sympathy to 
those now dulled ears, a word which might 
bring a smile to those dumb lips! She had 
done nothing to smooth the path which had 
been so rough to the feet now stilled in ever- 
lasting rest. No, she had helped cast a block 
before them, she had taken the part of the op- 
pressor, had kept back the hire of the poor. 

‘“T did not mean it, I did not.”’ The cry 
arose in her heart. But what a poor plea it 
was! Would it avail in His eyes who had 
so blessed her with all which could make 
young life sweet and joyous? Could there 
be any excuse for her that she had closed 
her eyes to the needs of her less happy sister? 

As the last of the loiterers departed she 
was about to follow when her attention was 
drawn by a slight noise at the front of the 
house. Somebody was opening the blinds 
and—Bertha gave a little cry—it was Janet’s 
face which appeared behind them. 

It was paler than before and in the mo- 
ment in which Bertha took a few swift steps 
toward her she wisely crowded down her 
own excitement. 

‘‘Good morning, Janet. 
away?”’ 

“No,” said Janet; ‘ different things came 
in my way.” 

‘© And who?’’—asked Bertha, motioning 
toward the now dispersing funeral train, 
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“A poor girl who died of consumption. 
She had one of the upper rooms and it was 
hot, so toward the last we brought her down 
here,” 

Bertha drew a long breath. 

‘‘ Janet,’’ she said, ‘‘ perhaps I have been 
one of the ‘things’ that came in your way. 
I never can tell you how sorry and ashamed 
Iam for my carelessness. No, don’t say a 
word; there’s no excuse forme. And now 
—when are you going away?”’ 

“T have about given itup. The chance I 
had at a good cheap place is gone.”’ 

“Then I shall arrange something else for 
you. Yes, you must let me or I shall think 
you have not forgiven me.”’ 

“‘T have had my lesson,’ said Bertha to 
herself as she walked home. ‘‘I shall never 
forget it for I know now how an opportunity 
looks from its lost side.’’ 

<< 
THIS AND THAT. 

Peanuts, chewing gum and popcorn are 
three articles which always find a ready 
sale among a crowd in America. Of those 
who attended the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition one in every four purchased 
popcorn and the gross receipts were about 
$100,000. From an estimate based upon 
these figures it is expected that three times 
as much will be realized from its sale at the 
World’s Fair. 


The letter B on the Columbian souvenir 
half-dollars is the initial of the name of the 
designer, Mr. Barber. Thisis in imitation of 
an old English custom of placing the de- 
signer’s initials on coins, and by a close 
scrutiny the letter can be found on several 
pieces of United States money. For in- 
stance, on the bronze penny can be found 
the letter M, which stands for Morgan, the 
name of the designer, and on the double 
eagle is the letter L, for Longacre. 


One of the cleverest performances ever 
recorded of a parrot is told in the Chicago 
News. In a certain home in that city the 
heads of the household were absent, leaving 
the servants in charge and Polly, as usual, 
on her perch in the dining-room. During 
the evening burglars entered and began 
rumaging about among the silver and other 
valuables in the dining-room. As it was 
dark the men did not see the parrot. The 
sagacious creature seemed to realize that 
something was wrong and, as the electric 
bell which summoned the servants was 
within reach, she quietly pressed the button 
with her claw as she had often seen: her 
mistress do. It may have been only imita- 
tion on Polly’s part but it worked as well 
as if she had reasoned out the matter. 
The servants came rushing in and secured 
the burglars, and doubtless Polly had an 
extra ‘‘cracker”’’ for her services. 


A description is given in the Illustrated 
World’s Fair of an electric room, to be ex- 
hibited at Chicago, full of novel electrical 
appliances. It will represent an apartment 
in a modern dwelling house, the doors of 
which will swing on noiseless hinges by the 
simple pressure of a button. In one end of 
the room a sewing machine will be run by 
electricity and at the other end a cradle 
will be rocked by the same unseen power. 
Lights, of course, will be furnished by the 
incandescent system. Food will be cooked 
by electricity, and cans of tea and coffee 
will be kept constantly warm by means of 
a coil of wire underneath. A dining table 
will have food and drink supplied by means 
of electric dumb waiters, and by the pres- 
sure of a button the table, with all its con- 
tents, will sink through the floor and in 
its place will appear another table supplied 
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with books, papers, flowers and other arti- 
cles. Well may Edison and his fellow-crafts- 


men be called wizards! 
— 


MORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DRESS. 

In the closing chapter of Mrs. Helen Gilbert 
Ecob’s new book, called The Well-Dressed 
Woman, she says of the ethical side of dress 
reform: 

Women will never come into a correct 
style of dress through a change of fashion, 
but through moral restoration and instruc- 
tion inits application to the practical affairs 
of life. The fundamental principle of the 
crusade against irrational dress is one with 
the crusade against intemperance—a pure 
soul ina pure body. Being a moral issue, 
the evolution of this reform is a slow and 
painful process. Dress is a part of the 
woman question. It does not savor of the 
ballot box, but it does savor of liberty of 
thought. The slavish following of fashion- 
plates stifles all originality, inventiveness 
and esthetic perception. Those who have 
emancipated themselves from the bondage 
of conventional dress have liberty of thought 
in other directions. ... 

Esther, arraying herself for the critical 
and sensual eyes of the king, is a type of 
the modern woman, decking herself in all 
manner of finery to please the eye of her 
lord and master, man. It is even now 
affirmed that the cultivation of personal 
beauty is the legitimate pursuit of woman, 
to the end that she may attract, and that per- 
sonal beauty is her chief charm. The true 
dignity of woman will never be appreciated 
while it is held that her aim should be to 
attract and to enslave by attracting. Inor- 
dinate love of admiration is always the sign 
of degradation of character. The lowest 
round of this degradation is reached when 
admiration is sought by displays of physi- 
cal beauty. 

The same desire for approbation and dis- 
play may be traced in the education of 
women. Accomplishments which attract 
take the place of substantial, practical and 
scientific training. There is no heresy 
which women ought to fight more persist- 
ently than this sophistry of personal beauty 
and adornment as a means for social ad- 
vancement. Satan skillfully deceives even 
the elect lady, and piously exhorts women 
to adopt a charming toilet in order to make 
home attractive. We are advised, on rainy 
days especially, to don gowns of brilliant 
hue and bows of gorgeous color to gladden 
the heart of husband and son who come in 
jaded from a day of toil. Could advice be 
more absurd! It is a sweet, cheerful, intel- 
ligent soul that makes a happy home. If 
women do not possess this they may array 
themselves in all the hues of the rainbow 
and home will not be attractive. Tired hus- 
bands are not rested by red bows; recreant 
husbands and wayward sons are not kept 
at home by millinery arts. 

SaEcaee 


KEEPING THE BODY PURE. 


If this were the last word that I were 
ever to speak to any audience I should like 
to say that, after a long life in which I have 
been acquainted with many men of science, 
many men of letters, many men whose busi- 
ness it was to work their brains, and to 
work them hard, even harshly, I can testify 
to you, as they would testify to you, that, 
if the brain is to do its work, if it is to be 
kept at work, if it is to produce the marvels 
of literature, the spirit and body must be 
kept pure, kept under subjection. You 
know how many instances there have been 
where the noblest promise has been flung 
away because the purity of life was not 
there. There was not that personal purity 
by which alone one sees the love of God.— 
Temperance Address by Edward Everett Hale. 

— 


Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 
That thou may’st consecrated be 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy. 
For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart; 
And comforters are heeded much © 
Of Christlike touch. 


—Anna FE, Hamilton. 
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Note the Date. 


Marion Harland, 


Author of ‘“‘Common Sense 
in the Household,” writes, 
February 5, 1892: ‘After 
long and careful trial 
of others, 1° preter 
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Baking Powder. Cleveland’s 
is a pure cream of tartar and 
soda mixture, not containing . 
alum or ammonia or any 
other substance deleterious 
to the human stomach.” | 
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Oy No Alkalies 


és.) Other Chemicals 
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preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
, with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and b 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We sree escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathie Chemists, 
London, England, 
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French Chef 
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cooking is the stock-pot, and the 
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Liebig Company’s 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


—I—I hardly know what to say 
now! J was taughtin my youth 
that it was not proper to be- 
gin a letter with the pro- 
noun I, but here I am, 
unable to begin with any 
other letter. IT can no 
longer address you as 
Dear Cornerers nor My 
Dear Cornerers—except 
by transposing the sentences, as the editors 
did last week so nicely. I can now only 
call myself dear, but, O dear me! how can I 
do that—the I-dea is ridiculous! 

I am rather glad that the publisher has 
retired’ those two old gentlemen, bald and 
bland, especially that poor martyr who 
could not lift his head except at the risk of 
being empaled by the sharp-pointed M. I 
shall be saved, too, the reading of so many 
letters of surprise, of pity, of banter, of 
query, in regard to those pictures. I will 
give you specimens: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
...I do not believe either picture in the 
Corner looks much like you. The last one 
looks as if you had a spoonful of medicine to 
take and were dreading it. NATHAN. 
MICHIGAN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: My papa reads me the 
Corner letters and shows me the picture of 
yourself, wbich makes me think of my little 
brother six months old who has not a bit of 
hair on his head. Dwiacur B. 


DoMINION OF CANADA. 

. . . [suppose you will not tell us whether 
the picture at the head of the Corner is a good 
likeness ? M. M. M. 

I can answer that question at once when 
applied to the present picture: aye, aye, it 
is I! I notice that this boy has three M’s 
to keep each other company, but will not 
my one-lettered monogram belonely? [had 
only yesterday a letter from a lady whose 
two names begin with I, and she says: 

... In addressing your envelope I notice 
the alliteration in your name. I am favored 
in the same way. Once upon a time I ordered 
some-note paper with my monogram. The 
first lot looked like this, II; the second had 
the two I’s in the form of across. Since then 
I have used plain paper! OE & 

Iam fortunately, however, not an isolated, 
individual initial here, but surrounded by a 
typical company of the ‘‘ dear Cornerers,’’ 
an ideal group in fact! I recognize that 
good grandma as one of many honorary and 
honored ‘‘armchair members,’’ while the 
couple standing together represent a large 
number of-parents who are interested in 
the Corner because their-children are. I 

_am sorry we cannot see the faces of the lit- 
tle boy and girls, but their eyes are turned 
toward the I and their ears eagerly listening 
to grandma’s story of ‘‘old times’’ or to 
papa’s wise explanation of some question. 

I have holiday letters from every one of 
that pictured company, beginning. with a 
lady in New Hampshire, seventy-eight years 
old, who answers the question (Dec. 29) 
about the ‘‘twelve days’ Christmas pres- 
ents,’’ saying she ‘‘ used to hear the medley 

_ sung when she was young.”’ [ cannot print 
it all but will give you a sample of it: 

The first day of Christmas my true love sent 
to me a partridge on a pear tree; the second 
day of Christmas my true love sent to me two 
turtledoves and a partridge on a pear tree; 
the third day of Christmas my true love sent 
to me three French hens, two turtledoves aid 
a partridge on a pear tree; the fourth day of 
Christmas my true love sent to me four collive 
(or college) birds, three French hens, two tur- 
tledoves and a partridge on a pear tree. 

T am sure by the time the list was finished 
it was amerry ‘‘medley’’ indeed! [wonder 
if the children know that ‘twelfth day” 
was the twelfth day after Christmas, viz., 
Jan. 6, and in the English Church was kevt 
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in commemoration of the visit of the wise 
men to the child Jesus in Bethlehem. I am 
writing on that day and while I write hear a 
bell calling people to the ‘‘ Epiphany” serv- 
ice in an Episcopal church. 


I have, to represent the fine-looking gen- 
tleman, a note of Christmas greetings from 
Colorado with a curious item for the natural 
history department, while a Brooklyn lady 
writes sensible suggestions on Christmas 
giving: 

... Wild rabbits come to my door nearly 
every day and may be often seen on the streets 
doing their shopping during the holidays! 

Cc. G. M. 

My Dear Mr, Martin: May I say a word 
about Christmas which may serve somebody 
next year? This family has made it a custom 
for several years to exchange no gifts between 
““grown-ups.’’ We give to children, our maid 
and to the poor whom we know—not beggars. 
The last weeks, when so many are cudgeling 
their brains to think what they shall give to 
this one and that one, Il am peacefully going 
through the list, apportioning gloves to the 
seamstress, flour to a family of orphans, a 
twenty-five cent doll for the cobbler’s child, 
mittens for a hard-working man who has many 
ways for his money, and so on. That is the 
joy of Christmas, to make it a little happier 
for those less fortunate than ourselves, not to 
add bric-a-brac to our luxuries. How often 
people say, ‘I can’t think what to give her— 
she has everything now.’’ Why then give to 
her, when there are’ so many who never have 
anything but the necessaries, saying nothin 
ofthe army beyond who lack even those? Anc 
then there are the Shut-ins—do speak a word 
for all these, Mr. Martin! 

Yours sincerely, B. A. H. 


I will add a few of the Christmas letters I 
have received from the children: 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I wish you a Happy New 
Year! I had twenty-four Christmas presents. 
I have a little chicken that I call Tuffy l’ough, 
because he is tough to live through this cold 
snap. He isonly two months old, but roosts 
with the big hens and roosters. 
Your little friend, w. F. R. 


Norwoop, Mass. 
My Dear Mr, Martin: I would like to be one 
of the Cornerers. Iam collecting stamps and 
have 205. I am ten yearsold. These are the 
Christmas presents I had: a drum, a pocket 
lamp, two books, two games and a watch., 
Your friend, Epwarp R. 


MELROSE, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: IT thank you very much for 
writing to me. At Christmas my Sunday 
school teacher gave me Bible Studies for 1893. 
There are ten boys in my class. I had a nice 
time skating, playing and reading the past 
week. Tomorrow I go to school again. I 
wish you a Happy New Year. CLARENCE L. 

NortTHAMPTON, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . . . [hada pair of skates, 
ared handkerchief, two boxes of candy, pen- 
cils and an eraser. Johnny had two games, a 
red handkerchief and a pair of slippers. I ex- 
pect to go a-skating tomorrow. I wish youa 
Happy New Year. Good-by. : 

Your loving WILLIE M. 

I have saved the best till the last—a com- 
munication from the smallest Cornerer ever 
admitted to our column (and much smaller 
than any in the mind of our artist); she 
dates from a Connecticut parsonage, al- 
though not from that of ‘* Theophilus Yes- 
terday,’”’? for this girl belongs to today—or 
tomorrow! 

I’m still a little bit of a girl, but I’m grow- 
ing real fast. You will be surprised, though 
I’m only a baby yet, that I have read some 
missionary magazines. l’ve read oneso much 
that nobody else can read it, I guess. Some- 
how the leaves got scattered all round. Ive 
been thinking that I would like to send your 
paper (please ’cuse me for not ’nouncing it, 
it’s so awful long) to some missionary. I in- 
close $2—is that right? Good by. I hope to 
come to Boston sometime. 


her 
Your affectionate little friend, MARTHA ee 
mar. 


I call for three cheers—and also one high 
chair—for the baby. Cornerer! 
I have only one more question: Don’t you 
think ‘‘ the ayes have it’’ in this Corner? 
Mr, MARTIN, 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate infant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combined 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a perfect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have tt m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixiny with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all druggists. Endoi.ea by all physicians. 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


GivE THE: BABY 


Me 


FOR 
INFANTS A 


Send 


AND 
NVALIDS. 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE : BEST : FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free uponrequest. | 
SoL!BER-GOODALECO..BOSTON.Mas® 


VY CONDENSED 


Meat 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors 


Makes an every-day convenience of an 

old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 

» Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 

award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoid 

imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse. N. ¥ 


a SELPASTING. 
YSHADEROLLERS/ 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JAN. 29. Zech. 4: 1-10. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


It is always more difficult to inspire a dis- 
heartened people with courage when they have 
entered on a great work with enthusiasm and 
failed. This was Zechariah’s task. The peo- 
ple had to be persuaded that they were able 
_to do what would please God and uplift them- 
selves. They had started from Babylon to go 
to Jerusalem and build the temple when. their 
sproject had met the greatest difficulties. 
They had come and had begun the building 
with faith in the guidance of God. That faith 
had so far failed that the obstacles in the way 
had become too great for them. For fourteen 
years they had been settling down into spirit- 
ual inertia and the temple work was neglected. 

Now the problem to restore spiritual life 
and energy to the people was undertaken by 
two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah. It was 
such a problem as many a minister is now 
ealled to solve, with a church disheartened by 
removals and by the indifference or opposi- 
tion of those who haye moved into the neigh- 
borhood and acquired a controlling influence 
in the community. He gathers a few about 
him, but the temple looks deserted, means are 
scanty and his fellow-workers are strongly 
drawn again into absorption in their own con- 
eerns. What is the way in which God would 
lead the minister and His faithful ones to re- 
store spiritual prosperity? The first message 
was that of Haggai to prince, priest and peo- 
ple, to all classes in the community, “Be 
strong, be strong, be strong: for God is with 
you.” That had been for months their rousing 
ery. But dissatisfactionS arose and, no doubt, 
eriticisms of the leaders. How did God guide 
Zechariab to Keep up the enthusiasm and to 
forward the work? 

I. By gaining the attention of the people. 
God taught the prophet by pictures and the 
prophet used the pictures to teach the people. 
The modern method in our Sunday schools 
is not new. It was meant to be a common 
method. Zechariah saw in visions eight pic- 
tures and reproduced them through the in- 
fiuence of the Spirit of God. Joel declared 
that “it shall come to pass afterward that I 
will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh: and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men Shall see visions.’’ Young and old teach- 
ers of divine truth today see visions and, by 
word and chalk and pencil and brush, with 
the aid of the inventions of our times, they re- 
produce them effectively and their work has 
divine sanction. 

The vision which waked up Zechariah was 
a striking one and it waked up the people 
when he showed it to them. What he saw 
was a great gold lampstand supporting a 
bowl. From this bowl roseseven spouts, each 
haying on its top a burning lamp. On the 
right of the lampstand was an olive tree and 
on the left was another. From these living 
trees streams of olive oil flowed constantly 
inte the bowl and the seven lamps drew from 
it an unfailing supply so that they kept con- 
stantly burning. 

Il. By teaching through the picture the divine 
principle of building the kingdom of God. Nat- 
urally the prophet asked the meaning of the 
picture. The angel answered that it was a 
message from God to Zerubbabel, which he 
translated into this sentence, “‘ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” It meant that the prince was not 
to rely on the might of governments, nor to 
expect that he would succeed through alli- 
ances with them, nor on the power of num- 
bers or wealth. His reliance was to be on the 
Spirit of God. This was a difficult thing for 
the leader of a great national enterprise to re- 
ceive. It did not forbid diplomacy, but it for- 
bade reliance on it, and it forbade any agree- 
ments with surrounding nations which the 
Spirit of God could not sanction. Yet other 
kingdoms had been built up through alliances 
and combinations of nations and the most 
adroit, bold and skillful leaders, like Nebu- 
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chadnezzar and Cyrus, had won. It did not 
forbid the use of wealth, nor the enlistment of 
as many people as possible; but it forbade re- 
liance on them, and turned the prince and his 
followers back to their national history for en- 
lightenment. Had the favor of nations or the 
abundance of wealth freed the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage? Had these things wor 
the victory at Jericho, which opened to then 
an entrance into the promised land, orat Beth 

horon, where they conquered it? Had Gid 

eon with his 300 won by might or by power? 
How had Hezekiah escaped from destruction 
by the great army of Sennacherib? 

The prophet’s. message became perfectly 
plain as he explained it to the people. The 
lamps united in a common source of supply 
were kept burning by the steady flow of oil 
from two living olive branches, one on either 
side. The lamps were the people rebuilding 
theirtemple. The olive branches were the two 
anointed ones, Zerubbabel the prince and 
Joshua the priest, the leaders of the people, 
and their supplies were unfailing because they 
stood by the Lord of the whole earth [Zech. 
4: 14]. 

The leaders were to keep close to God and 
to draw their strength from Him by prayer 
and the study of His will. Then they would 
be able to inspire the people to continual 
work, which would accomplish the ends God 
sought through them for His own glory and 
their highest welfare. Those results were 
definite and the promise was plain. Zerubba- 
bel had laid the foundation of the temple and 
he should finish it. The mountains of diffi- 
culty before them should be leveled. Though 
it was the day of small things with the people, 
that was not to be despised when they turned 
with confidence and obedience to the almighty 
Ged. His all-seeing eyes, which searched the 
whole earth, were fixed with favor on Zerub- 
babel as the leader of His people, and His eyes 
would see the fulfillment of their desire. 

Ill. We may now apply the principle to the 
work today before the people of God. With one 
company it is to build a church, with another 
to infuse new life into a dead community, 
with another to overcome active opposition to 
righteous government. Withindividuals it is 
to rise from discouragement, to gain heart and 
hope to do some worthy service for God when 
great obstacles are in the way. How can 
these difficult objects be gained? 

1. Not by might. We have come to atime 
when might is made to mean religious organi- 
zation. The churches seem to feel that that 
is the way to drive out sin and create a holy 
society. Each new spiritual want is provided 
for by a new organization, to read the Bible 
and pray and attend meetings and talk with 
the unconverted and perform other duties by 
prescribed and accepted rules. Brotherhoods 
and brigades and Endeavor Societies and 
Junior Societies and King’s Daughters and 
Christian Workers and many other societies 
multiply beyond all precedent. Great good 
has resulted from these movements which 
characterize our time. But it is impossible 
not to see that they also mark a tendency to 
exalt machinery above life in the effort to 
produce life through it. I cannot better ex- 
press my thought than in the words of an- 
other, taken from The Gospel from Two 
Testaments, a volume of sermons by Baptist 
ministers on the lessons: 

The tendency of our times is away from all 
special reliance on the Spirit of God. Rela- 
tively, we have too great faith in secondary 
causes. To build a temple you need only a 
competent architect, a good contractor anda 
good force of masons. If opposition is threat- 
ened simply provide yourself with a sufficient 
police force. Such is men’s creed now. We 
glorify organization. We deify law. We 
apotheosize the practical. We are witnessing 
a revival of the heretical belief in salvation 
by works. If it was necessary for James to 
say, ‘‘ Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, be- 
ing alone,” it is necessary for us to say, Work, 
if it hath not faith, is dead, being alone. We 
give up our inspiration for institutions. We 
lose the Spirit of God in elaborately designed 
methods for His operation. The intellectual, 
the practical, the spiritual—this is the ordér 
of importatce according to the judgment of 
many contethporaries. Given intellect and 
the genius for work, people in effect say, and 
a church will succeed, Spirit or no Spirit. 
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Here is matter for grave concern to the 
Church of Christ. In proportion as we trust 
in method, eloquence and work weare tempted 
to distrust simplicity, spirituality and prayer. 

2. Not by power. The glory of the church 
is not its rich men, certainly not in the fact 
that large numbers come into it because at- 
tracted. by its fashionable society. The most 
glorious periods of Christian history have 
been those in which the confession of Christ 
meant sacrifice. The noblest services have 
been rendered, the closest ties have been 
maintained, the holiest characters produced, 
in times when social prestige and wealth were 
indifferent to religion. Yet it is not the glory 
of the church to leave fashionable society and 
wealthy people undisturbed. They are surely 
not less in need of the forgiveness of sins and 
the indwelling of the Spirit of God than the 
poor and the ignorant, and the message of God 
is fitted to make all classes like Him. 

3. But by My Spirit. We are not to forget 
that the end sought by God’s people was a 
material one. It was to erect a temple at 
Jerusalem. The difficulties in the way were 
of the same sort as hinder our accomplishment 
of desired ends—want of money, indifference 
of those pledged to help forward the work, op- 
position of others. The call of the prophet to 
prince and priest and people was to turn to 
God, to seek His Spirit by prayer and.to rely 
on Him to furnish means to build the temple 
and to overcome opposition. That is the 
prophet’s call to us. The leaders in the 
churches are to stand beside the Lord of the 
whole earth. They are to be constant and 
earnest in prayer and thought and plan to 
have the mind of God. Through them the 
Spirit will flow into the people, the work 
they are called to do will go nobly forward 
and the triumphant day will come when the 
finished work will be greeted with shoutings, 
“Grace, grace unto it!’’ O, for the spirit of 
prayer in the hearts of Christians, for unfalter- 
ing confidence in Him alone and for bol, 
persistent effort to overcome every obstacle 
in His name! : 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


In introducing this lesson use two tiny brass 
lamps, one filled and the other without oil. 
By questions lead the children to tell the use 
of a lamp and how the light is produced. 
Then let some one try to light the unfilled 
lamp. Why doesn’t the light come? Let the 
children discover that the light depends on 
the supply of oil by lighting the lamp that 
has been filled. Notice that both lamps have 
wicks and vessels for the oil, some of the pos- 
sibilities for a light, but one lacks the neces- 
sary oil. Draw on the board and describe the 
golden candelabrum with its seyen branches 
which Zechariah saw in his vision. Make the 
two olive trees on each side of it and explain 
that the trees were the source of the oil that 
was to fill the golden bowls of the candlestick. 
Without the oil the lamps would be useless. 
But the lamps need never be empty, for there 
was a rich supply from the living tree. 

There is something which comes into the 
heart of man to make the flames of love burn 
bright which is like the flowing oil for the 
lamps. Itis the Spirit of God. Without the 
oil of the Spirit there is no light in a human 
life, there is no shining of good deeds, no love 
to glow in a dark world. And as the olives 
are full of the oil which may be pressed out 
and used. so there is always a full supply of 
grace for those who will fill their lamps. God 
is always ready to give the Holy Spirit to those 
who ask it. Give the interpretation of Zecha- 
riah’s vision. The gold and silver and wood 
had been collected for the house of the Lord 
in Jerusalem, tke walls had been Jaid, but the 
work flagged because the spirit was lacking to 
push it on. Neither the proclamation of the 
great king nor the shouts of the people had 
been sufficient to complete the building. But 
the Spirit of the Lord in the hearts of the peo- 
ple would overcome. all difficulties and finish 
God’s work. Everybody is meant to be like a 
lamp of the Lord. iy ; : 

Jesus bids us shine 
With a clear, pure light. 
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But there can be no shining without a filling 
with the holy oil. Draw rows of tiny lamps 
on the board and write on them names of dif- 
ferent children. Show how Charlie and Jennie 
and Rose may be lights in the home and at 


school and at play by doing shining deeds. 
(Iilustrate.) But there must be oil in the 


A lamps or they will not burn. How is it to 


come? ~“* Not by might, nor by power, but by 
My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
ee ee Ee 
THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan. 22-28. The Gospel’s Claims on the 
Educated. Ps. 37: 27-31; 1 Cor. 3: 1821; 
James 3: 13-18. (See prayer meeting edi- 
torial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 23-Feb. 4. The Day of Small 
Things. God’s Blessing Upon It. Zech. 4: 10: 
Job 8: 5-7. 

There is a twofold advantage in recalling, 
as we shall on Christian Endeavor Day, the 
humble beginnings of mighty movements. 
Our conviction is thereby strengthened that 
the providence of God is in human history, 
especially in Christian history, and we are 
also led to ask ourselves what there was in the 
material out of which God reared so noble a 
Structure that made it available to His use. 
Certainly in no way has the truth that “not 
by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit” 
been more signally illustrated than in the 
rise and growth of Christian Endeavor. 
Hardly less striking has been the progress 
of the Woman’s Board and of the American 
Board. What is true of associations is just as 
true of individuals. Humanly speaking what 
few and inadequate resources for their work 
had John Brown, David Livingstone, John G. 
Paton at the start, but afterward, under the 
providence of God, the first inflamed the 
heart of the North against slavery, the second 
opened up a continent to civilization and 
Christianity and the third has transformed 
hundreds of naked, murderous cannibals into 
meek disciples of Jesus Christ. These men, 
possessing no greater resources and talents 
than a good many of their fellows, were wise 
enough to hitch their wagons to stars, to lay 
their all upon the altar of sacrifice and serv- 
ice and to wheel into line with the provi- 
dence of God. 

Conspicuous as this truth is in the history 


of great movements and the distinguished 


leaders of Christendom, it is not without its 
application to the average life. There has 
been a day of small things in nearly every 
Christian’s experience. Without assuming 
any appreach to perfection, and admitting 
that we have far more yet to learn than we 
have already learned, we may perhaps be able 
to look back over the track of considerable 
personal Christian history. We recall the day 
when we made our first confession of Christ, 
perhaps in faltering tones. We had to watch 
carefully then the spark of faith, to guard 
ourselves constantly against the darts of the 
tempter, to Keep very close to our Master. It 
may be easier now for us to speak in meeting. 
We may feel more secure in our Christian 
hope. But we need, do we not, now and then 
to recall the ardor of our first love, to see how 
graciously God has led us and to realize 
afresh that, though from small things we may 
have passed out, by the grace of God, into 
larger places, we need to be just as vigilant 
now as then. 
Parallel verses: Ps. 119: 141; Prov. 15: 16: 

Isa. 28: 10; 60: 22; Matt. 2:6; 13: 31, 32; Mark 
8: 1-10; Luke 9: "648; 12-32; 16: 10; 1-Cor: 


basa Phil. 1: 3-6; Heb. 3: 14. 


WNOTES. 


It is expected that delegates from California will 
fill three cars and delegates from Oregon and Wesh 
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Most appropriately the regular topic was a mission- 
ary one on Preparation for Service. 

Many societies, it is expected. will observe a self- 
denial week before Christian Endeavor Day and 
devote the result to the missionary offering, in 2addi- 
tion to the other gifts. As objects to which to give 
at that time, the American Board suggests member- 
ship in the Young People’s Foreign Missionary 
Legion, the support of the missionary vessels, of 
Stadents in mission schools and of evangelistic 
work. The Woman’s Board suggests homes for 
Bible women in Bitlis and Moosh. Turkey; the 
Woman’s Board of the Interior suggests hospital 
buildings in Peking and the “ Giory” kindergarten 
of Japan. Aid is asked by the American Missionary 
Association toward a Christian Endeavor Hall at 
MeIntosh, Ga.; by the Church Building Society 
toward a meeting house at South Shore, S.D.; by 
the New West Education Commission toward an 
Endeavor schoolhouse at Atrisco, N.M.; by the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society toward Sun- 
day schools, libraries and the work in charge of 
Rey. G. C. Hann in Wisconsin. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


We naturally look upon religious develop- 
ments in the now Christianized Sandwich 
Islands as the outgrowth of our work which 
was begun there in the early part of this 
eentury. So it is with special interest we 
learn that the Central Union Congregation, 
the second foreign church in Honolulu, 
founded in 1852, has removed from the old 
edifice, where its members have worshiped 
for thirty-six years, to a commodious new 
building. Impressive farewell exercises in 
the old church and dedication services in the 
fine new one were largely attended. We 
quote a few inspiring words from one of the 
addresses: “‘ Our fathers once conquered Ha- 
waii for Christ—a Hawaii peopled by idolators. 
We have a new Hawaii, with a population 
drawn from every nation on the earth, witha 
future before it of greatly increased commer- 
cial and political importance. It is for us to 
‘bring this new Hawaii into the liberty of the 
glorious gospel of the Prince of Peace.” 

The committee on benevolence of the Con- 
gregational Association of New Jersey is vig- 
orously pushing plans to awaken new interest 
in the work of our seven societies. It has is- 
sued a circular to the pastors and churches of 
the association containing some excellent sug- 
gestions. Itis urged that at least once a year 
a public offering be made for each one of these 
societies and that so far as possible each 
church in the association shall, at some time 
during the year, have a special missionary 
rally to which neighboring pastors shall be 
invited. It is hoped that this scheme may 
do much to promote the fellowship of the 
churches and secure a large increase in con- 
tributions. We trust the good record of H7,- 
000 for missions and charities from the New 
Jersey churches last year may be improved 
onin the new year. 

The percentage of foreign born and foreign 
speaking people in our Northwestern States is 
so large that it is a serious problem how to 
éyangelize them. In Minnesota alone less 
than twenty-four per cent. of the inhabitants 
are natives. One-half of the population is 
Scandinavian and then come the Germans, 
Norwegians, Swedes and Bohemians. The 
A. H.M. S.is doing work among them very 
similar to that in foreign countries. Im Minn- 
esota the society has been laying foundations 
amorg the Scandinavians for the last six or 
seven years and now has some twenty-five 
or thirty Scandinavian churches which are re- 
ceiving its aid. During the past year a flour- 
ishing German chureh has been founded in St. 
Paul and there is also being carried on an in- 
teresting Bohemian work. Similar efforts are 
progressing in neighboring States where there 
is an equally large immigrant population. In 
Illinois the Scandinavian work is enlarging. 
A new church has recently been formed in La 
Salle through the labors of Mr. Christian 
Christiansen, a student in Chicago Theologi- 
eal Seminary. He has been commissioned as 
an evangelist to work among his own people 
in that region. “Among the Bohemians in Chi- 
eago the Prurda, the Bohemian religious news- 
paper, exerts a marked influence, finding its 
way into more than 1,300 homes. 
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The friends of Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar will 
be pained to hear of the serious injury which 
Mr. Karmarkar received a few days ago from 
slipping on the ice in one of our Boston 
streets. It will be remembered that they are 
native Hindus who came to America in 1889 
to pursue educational courses. Mr. Karmarkar 
studied at Hartford and New Haven and his 
wife at the Woman’s Medical College in Phil- 
adelphia. He is the son of a converted 
Brahman, who was for many years pastor of 
the Congregational church in Bombay. For 
their current expenses they have been de- 
pendent upon the receipts of public lectures 
and gifts of friends, and were just beginning 
an effort to raise $1,000 to meet their expenses 
back to India and for a year’s support in their 
chosen work. They were planning to return, 
if possible, early in March. This accident 
will derange all their plans unless timely help 
can be given. But it is hoped that many of 
their friends will gladly contribute the sum 
needed to enable them to return. 


THE WOELD AROUND. 


Bishop Taylor of Africa, who has recently 
paid a brief visit to England, gave some ear- 
nest addresses in behalf of the nursery and 
industrial departments of his mission. Indus- 
trial schools have come to be of great impor- 
tanee in foreign mission work. The opinion 
has more than once been expressed that “ the 
great need of Africa is, not the importation of 
an army of clerics but of Christian men and 
women able to teach the natives useful call- 
ings.”” Bishop Taylor states that the industries 
of heathen Africa, barely sufficient for hand 
to mouth subsistence, are utterly insufficient 
to meet the requirements of civilized life. His 
excellent plan is to obtain from the kings and 
chiefs grants of land for mission farms which 
shall become centers of industrial education. 
Provided with the implements of civilized in- 
dustries the young Africans may learn val- 
unable object lessons and at the same time be 
under Christian influences. He proposes to 
have the children trained first in the indus- 
tries of the farm, workshop, kitchen and house: 
second, in the various branches of a common 
school education; finally, in the experiences 
of the Christian life and the various lines of 


‘Christian work among their own people. 


Along this same line is the industrial educa- 
tion which women, in partitular the women 
of India, are receiving. An industrial school 
for Mohammedan women, the only school of 
its kind in Southern India, was recently es- 
tablished by the American Lutheran Mission. 
The wives of poor Mohammedans are often 
obliged to help support themselves and their 
children. The industry taught is Mohamme- 
dan embroidery, which finds a ready sale in 
America and England. The women are paid 
according to their work and while they sew 
acquire much helpful knowledge from the 
talks of their teachers. Im a station among 
the Himalayas about forty women support 
themselves by working on a farm eonnected 
with a benevolent society. In Lucknow a 
home for women is maintained by the work of 
the women, who are trained in the use of the 
sewing machine and in plain and fancy sew- 
ing, while in Rangoon, Burmah, a woman’s 
workshop has beenopened. The native Chris- 
tian girls are already taking responsible posi- 
tions. One graduate of a mission school has 
charge of an English hospital, some are clerks 
in dispensaries and one has been appoinied to 
the charge of a post office—a thing before un- 
heard of in India. 


Another instance of the reflex action of mis- 
sion work—in this case of home work upon 
the foreign field—is found in the report of the 
California Methodist Episcopal Chinese Mis- 
sion. Of the 413 Chinese who have been bap- 
tized during the last twenty years the greater 
part have returned to their native land to 
carry back gospel truth and Christian civili- 
zation. Some are seli-supporting missionaries 
while others are employed in mission churches 
in China. The fact that there are now 1,500 
native born Chinese children in San Francisco 
alone, with their number rapidly increasing, 
calls for renewed missionary labor among the 
Chinese in our owu country. 
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Literature. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. 

This new discovery is a portion of an al- 
leged Gospel attributed to St. Peter. It was 
brought to light in the winter of 1886-7 by 
excavation among the Christian tombs at 
Akhmim in Upper Egypt, and has been neg- 
lected by its French discoverers as of no 
consequence until within a few weeks. We 
discussed its discovery briefly in our issue of 
Dec. 15. Mr. J. R. Harris, Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, Eng., now has written a 
yaluable tract about it, which has become ac- 
cessible to American readers. He supplies a 
translation of its text, explains its sources, 
compares it with several more or less parallel 
documents, and furnishes thus a brief, but 
certainly scholarly and valuable, study of the 
Gospel and of its place in religious literature. 
Oddly enough the larger portion of the book 
of which it forms a part is devoted to the de- 
cipherment and interpretation of a papyrus in 
which is a discussion about Greek arithmetic. 
But at the end of this book are the contents 
of a vellum manuscript of three lost Christian 
writings, The Book of Enoch, The Gospel of 
Peter and The Apocalypse of Peter. The sec- 
ond, to which Mr. Harris’s little work is de- 
voted specially, is by far the most important. 

He proves, by citing external allusions, that 
it dates back to the second century. He also 
shows, by examination of its language, that 
the writer was a Docetist, an unbeliever in the 
real suffering of Jesus during His trial and 
crucifixion. The reasoning.in support of this 
position seems conclusive. The author evi- 
dently attempted to pass himself off for Peter, 
but left too many traces of the intended de- 
ception to beguile the scholarly and wary 
modern critic. Apparently about one-half of 
the gospel has been recovered, the latter half, 
dealing with the passion and resurrection of 
Jesus. The original text of the document is 
generally intelligible, most of its errors being 
such as can be easily and confidently corrected. 
A few phrases here or there, however, are 
uncertain. Mr. Harris renders it more than 
probabie, by comparative citation, that the 
pseudo-Peter was acquainted with the synopti- 
cal Gospels as well as with that of John, and 
made free use of them. 

An interesting question also arises, viz., 
whether or not he took advantage of other 
uncanonical writings, such as are known to 
have existed. This, too, is demonstrated so 
as to leave little doubt remaining. Apparently 
he was familiar with the Harmony of Tatian, 
with Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho 
and other writings. Mr. Harris thinks it 
likely that both Justin and the pretended 
Peter ‘“‘had a little text-book of fulfilled 
prophecies, to be used in discussions with 
Jews,” taken from a Greek version other than 
the Septuagint and probably the version of 
Aquila, the Jew, or some other distinctly 
Jewish version. Whoever he was and when- 
ever he composed his pretended Gospel, this 
Peter evidently was unfriendly to the Jews, 
and hardly can have written his work before 
the second half of the second century. Mr. 
Harris’s just conclusion concerning this pre- 
tended Peter, and others like him, is that 
“they were wanting, not merely in regard for 
truth and reverence for the subjects which 
they handled, but in every other quality which 
makes history possible.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

Last June Rey. Charles Gore, principal of 
Pusey House, delivered to the clergy of the 
English diocese of St. Asaph four lectures on 
this subject, which are published with notes 
in this volume. Their respective subjects are 
The Mission of the Church, Unity Within the 
Church of England, The Relation of the Church 
to Independent and Hostile Opinion and The 
Mission of the Church in Society. Thought- 
ful Christians of all branches of the Church 
will find them. enjoyable and helpful. Mr. 
Gore evidently belongs to the High Church 
party in his church, so far as he can be called 
a party man at all, but his volume is conspic- 
uous for true candor and kindliness toward 


all believers, not only within the Established 
Church but also outside of it. It is instruct- 
ive and stimulating to any one, and ministers 
especially will find it suggestive. 

Those who hold our Congregationalist beliefs 
of course dissent from some of his reasonings. 
For example, he more than once argues that, 
in the words of the Bishop of London, ‘‘ the 
church comes first and the members of it af- 
terwards,” that is, that a church cannot be 
constituted by Christians uniting themselves 
into one body for the purpose, but that there 
must be a previously existing church the act 
of joining which constitutes them Christians. 
Naturally there is some indefiniteness in his 
language, yet he clearly means to be under- 
stood as speaking of the earthly and visible 
church, not the spiritual church of which 
every true believer becomes a member by pen- 
itence, faith and holy living. But he does not 
meet the question how there can be a church 
before there are any members. For example, 
there was no Christian Church on earth for the 
twelve disciples to join. The first may be said 
to have been composed of them and our Lord. 
But, granting this to have been necessarily 
an exceptional case, the principle remains the 
same. Suppose a wholly impenitent company 
of men to be shipwrecked upon an uninhabited 
island, to find there a Bible left by some 
former visitor, and by reading it and by the 
Holy Spirit’s influence to become Christians. 
Suppose them to organize themselves into a 
body for religious worship and service. We 
certainly understand Mr. Gore to assert that 
this could not be a true church. If our un- 
derstanding be correct we must deny his po- 
sition. 

Even if he would concede the genuineness 
of such a church under the unusual circum- 
stances supposed, insisting upon the sound- 
ness of his view in normal conditions, it seems 
to us that he would remain in difficulties. 
Here is one who has just consecrated his heart, 


his will, his life to God, but who has not yet 


joined the earthly church although he means 
to do soas soon as possible. Is not hea Chris- 
tian? Mr. Gore’s only loophole of escape from 
denial seems to lie in distinguishing between 
a Christian and a church member, a communi- 
cant, and in claiming that, although such a 
man truly may have become a Christian, he is 
not yet a member of the visible church. But 
this is self-evident and absurd. Some equally 
sturdy Churchmen repudiate this position 
and we could name other points as to which 
his views will not be accepted by those 
who do not belong to his own branch of the 
church, and probably not by some who do 
belong to it. He, however, would not expect 
universal indorsement. But, we are glad to 
bear testimony to the largeness of both mind 
and heart, the sincerity of consecration and 
the general practical good sense of his lectures. 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1.00.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A welcome addition to missionary biogra- 
phy is James Gilmour of Mongolia [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.75]. Its editor, Mr. Richard 
Lovett, has made such skillful use of Gil- 
mour’s letters, diaries and reports that the 
volume is almost an autobiography. It is a 
vivid picture of twenty years of devoted and 
heroic service in a field as hard as often falls 
to the lot of a worker in foreign lands. Gil- 
mour, a Scotchman by birth, went out in 1870 
under the London Missionary Society, and, 
instead of settling down at some station 
already planted in China proper, he preferred 
to push out into the vast Mongolian region 
which bad been practically unworked. There 
he labored untiringly, at first throughout the 
Great Plain and later in Eastern Mongolia, 
much of the time alone and experiencing 
great privation and suffering. His wife, who 
came to him from England after he had been 
in the harness several years, died in 1885 and 
left him again a lonely man, but his courage 
did not flag and he plunged more vigorously 
into the work, the heavenly summons coming 
to him in 1891. He was a peculiar and, in 
some respects, a narrow man, adopting for a 
time a vegetarian diet and wearing the garb 
of the natives, exceeding his colleagues in the 
zeal with which he maintained total. absti- 


nence from liquor, tobacco and opium as 
requisite for church membership. His views 
on these points, however, underwent some 
modification after his last visit to England in 
1889. But accompanying his positiveness of 
belief were a remarkable sweetness of temper 
and an unusually rich and fervent spiritual 
life. His biography does not teem with thrill- 
ing incidents of sweeping revivals and his 
converts. were not numerous, but if ever the 
millions of souls scattered throughout Mongo- 
lia come under the power of the Christian re- 
ligion it will be because such men as Gilmour 
have poured out their heart’s blood in pioneer 
work. 

Dr. J. B. Flagg’s Life and Letters of Wash- 
ington Allston [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00] 
is based largely upon notes prepared origi- 
nally by Richard H. Dana, Sr., who intended 
to write such a work himself. Dr. Flagg, how- 
ever, has done loyal and efficient work of his 
own and the credit must be his primarily. 
The volume, which will be a standard book, 
is composed largely of correspondence. It 
furnishes a clear, appreciative, yet discrimi- 
nating, picture ef Allston himself, his: career 
and his productions in art and literature, and 
it is enriched by portraits and by reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s most prominent paintings. 
Allston possessed a noble nature and an unu- 
sually winsome personality and was a good, 
as truly as a great, man. He and his biog- 
rapher are mutually fortunate. Others have 
attempted to do the same work but Dr. Flagg, 
having the advantage of the co-operation of 
Allston’s relatives and of materials which 
have not been at the disposal of any one else, 
has performed his work not only with excel 
lence but with a larger degree of success than 
has been possible hitherto. The publishers 
have issued the volume sumptuously. 

Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard has added another 
volume to the series about Great Commanders, 
edited by J.G. Wilson. It treats of General 
Taylor [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], who also 
was a president of the United States. It 
needs to be remembered that this series deals 
only with characters found in the history of 
our own country. It is no depreciation of 
General Taylor to say that he hardly could be 
numbered among great commanders if the 
whole of human history were to be included, 
instead of only a small portion of it. His 
military services, especially during the Mexi- 


can War, were honorable and at times even ~ 


brilliant, and, inasmuch as that war has been 
so dwarfed by the later War of the Rebellion, 
there may be danger lest the real merits of 
the heroes of the former struggle be under- 
estimated. Nevertheless, Taylor never will 
take rank with such generals as Grant, Sher- 
man, Jackson or Lee, whose biographies are 
to follow in this series. By far the larger 
part of the volume is devoted to his military 
history and his political career is but outlined. 
General Howard has written intelligently, for 
he has made careful studies, and entertain- 
ingly, for he has a pleasant style. A portrait 
of Taylor and a few maps are supplied, 

Another.series, that of Heroes of the Na- 
tions, also has been enlarged by another issue, 
John Wyclif [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], by 
Lewis Sergeant. For a popularly written 
volume it is unusually closely packed with 
scholarly information. Its analysis of Wyc- 
lif’s character, its portrayal of his age and its 
estimate of his influence and of the outcome 
of his labors are at once so acute, compre- 
hensive and candid as to give the work a high 
place in its class. A leading purpose of Mr. 
Sergeant has been “‘ to popularize the picture 
of John Wyclif as an Oxford schoolman and 
the picture of the schoolmen in general as 
pioneers of the Reformation of Religion and 
the Revival of Learning.” There is no de- 
tailed examination of Wyclif’s scholastic or 
controversial writings, for this would not 
have been in order in a book meant for the 
general public. But there are reproductions 
of six of the reputed portraits of Wvyelif, 
which are issued together for the first time 
and three of which apparently never have 
been printed since their original production. 
We take pleasure in commending so useful a 
volume. 

The J. B. Millet Company of this city is pub- 
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‘opment of music in different countries. 
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lishing, in semi-monthly parts, a volume, Fa- 
mous Composers and Their Works, which the 
musical world will regard as of unusual im- 
portance. Its purpose is to inelude concise, 
authentic biographies of famous composers, 
to supply expert descriptions of their works 
by which readers may be enabled to appreciate 
both composers and productions intelligently 
and to contain a series of essays on the devel- 
The 
work, of which four parts already are out, is 
edited by J. K. Paine, its musical selections 
being furnished by Theodore Thomas and its 
abundant and excellent illustrations, of which 
many are portraits, by Kar] Klauser. Its list 
of contributors includes many names of dis- 
tinguished musicians, native or foreign, and 
their co-operative authorship, inasmuch as it 
is supervised by a judicious editor, is an ad- 
vantageous characteristic. Of course the mu- 
sical selections accompany the sketches of 
the composers who composed them. These 
sketches are elaborate and scholarly, although 
concise, and it is one great merit of the vol- 
ume that it is to contain no lumber. Every 
composer considered is to be one of whom the 
world really wishes to hear. There are to be 
thirty parts of this work and it is to be sold 
only by subscription at fifty cents a part. The 
publishers are doing their part of the work as 
well as the authors and editors and the result 
is now sure to be both a beautiful and a most 


valuable work. 
STORIES. 


Novels of English life in India are not un- 
common, we believe, yet not many of them 
seem to find their way to American readers. 
There is a certain freshness in respect to scene, 
therefore,in A Family Likeness [J. 3B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00.], by B. M. Croker. It is some- 
what too long and too slow in its develop- 
ment, yet it is bright and amusing. Its de- 
seriptions of English-Indian society are quite 
vivid.— Godiva Durleigh [A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. $1.50) is another story by Sarah®Doud- 
ney. ‘In spite of certain improbabilities in the 
plot and of a slight tendency toward religious 
sentimentalism here or there, it is a pleasant, 
beneficial story. Many young people will en- 
joy it and gain good from it.— Another quite 
productive author is Emma Marshall and her 
latest story is In the Service of Rachel, Lady 
Russell [Macmillan & Co. $1.50]. It is his- 
torical, dealing with the England just preced- 
ing the Revolution of 1688, and paints effective 
pictures of life among both nobles and com- 


“moners, and especially of the personality and 


family of Lady Russell, a very noble and use- 
ful Christian woman in an age when such 
women were comparatively few. 


Another Man’s Burden [K. & J. B. Young & 
Co. $1.50], by Austin Clare, deals with hum- 
ble life in England. It possesses the interest 
which always attaches to graphic pictures of 
real life among those who have much with 


which to contend. It teaches wholesome re- 


ligious lessons in a usefully practical manner. 
But we are surprised by its uniform implica- 
tion that the hero was the victim of a sort of 
outrage in being obliged to assume his dead 
father’s debts. It was a lamentable misfor- 
tune, of course, as well as a very grave hin- 
drance of his subsequent prosperity and hap- 
piness. But the tone of the book in regard to 
the matter is mistaken. No honorable man 
ought to hesitate to assume such a burden, 
even if fully aware of all which it would in- 
volve.— Although Olivia L. Wilson’s story, 
At the Sign of the White Swan [Estes & Lauriat. 


$1.25], a tale of old Pennsylvania, is chiefly 


founded upon fact it is not a very wholesome 
story for young readers and hardly is likely 
to interest others. It is excessively sensa- 
tional, and it also seems to excuse escapades 
which, although originating in mere fun and 
having as the hero a very attractive lad, were 
far too serious to deserve to be regarded so 
lightly. Fun which is so mischievous as to 
work distress to its victims is not the same 


thing with the nonsense which perpetrates 
- mere jokes at somebody’s expense. 


Two more of Captain Charles King’s produc- 
tions are printed together in one book, A So/- 
dier’s Secret and An Army Portia [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00]. They are admirable stories, 


vividly portraying army life in garrison, the 
hardships of campaigns against the Indians, 
the injustice which the army’sometimes re- 
ceives from civilians and the press, etc., and the 
romance which forms the body of each story 
is well told. Captain King has in his knowl- 
edge of army life a comparatively unexhausted 
field of which he treats with marked success. 
—In The Last Confession [Tait, Sons & Co. 
$1.00], by Hall Caine, this now eminent Eng- 
lish novelist exhibits his characteristic fresh- 
ness, intensity and familiarity with Oriental 
life. The story is mournful and tragic yet 
brilliant and engrossing. With it is bound 
up The Blind Mother, another short and sad, 
yet also touching and ably written, narrative. 
The publishers have issued them in a hand- 
some form.— The unnatural, and almost in- 
credible, folly of the mother of Those Girls 
(Tait, Sons & Co. $1.00] repels the reader, 
but the girls themselves are bright and at- 
tractive and one becomes especially interested 
in the heroine. The book is by John Strange 
Winter and, although by no means one of her 
best, is entertaining. 

Adelaide Skeel, the author of My Three- 
Legged Story-Teller [Rufus C. Hartranft. $1.00], 
has written a number of short stories sug- 
gested by, or otherwise related to, the use of 
the camera, now become so general. They are 
bright and entertaining. If she can produce 
pictures as good in their way as some of these 
stories she is to be congratulated. But why 
are so few of the stories illustrated by her pic- 
tures? They should supplement each other 
more commonly.— Charles Reade’s famous 
novel, The Cloister and the Hearth [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $7.00],is out in very handsome edition 
in four volumes. It is illustrated and is bound 
simply but very prettily. The division into 
four volumes renders each small enough to be 
readily held, although the type is of good size 
and very clear. It will be a popular edition. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Practical Ethics (Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents], 
by President W. D. Hyde, D. D., of Bowdoin 
College, is one of the clearest and most judi- 
dious treatises of its sort. It is well planned 
and written and contains much matter in 
small compass. Such a book is most useful, 
of course, when read in company with some 
wise teacher, but it cannot but be helpful to 
any young man or woman who may read it 
alone.——Sia Centuries of English Poetry [Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 90 cents], compiled by 
James Baldwin, Ph.D., is the first of a series 
going back from Tennyson to Chaucer and 
presenting typical selections. These seem to 
be chosen skillfully and there are biographi- 
cal and other notes, as well as suggestions 
for the most complete understanding of the 
poems.—Milton’s Paradise Lost [A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.00] is ont in a new and taste- 
ful American edition in the poetical series 
known as Laurel Crowned Verse, edited by 
F. F. Browne. It is an exceedingly attractive 
edition.—Prof. A. S. Cook has edited Addi- 
son’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost [Ginn & Co. 
$1.10], and has supplied an introduction and 
notes together with a carefully prepared in- 
dex. His text is based upon those of Arber 
and Morley. 

We are not among those who believe that a 
command of choice English is to be gained 
merely by the study of authors who are ac- 
cepted as models of style. There is a positive 
and often avery great value in the study of 
such treatises as Prof. A. 8. Hill’s The Foun- 
dations of Rhetoric [Harper & Bros. $1.00]. 
It has three parts in which, respectively, 
Words, Sentences and Paragraphs are consid- 
ered. The author evidently aims to develop 
intelligent and earnest effort in the scholars 
who may use his work. We are convinced 
that many a writer or speaker of maturity 
and even of considerable reputation would 
be wise to undertake, or resume, the study of 
stich a volume, and the orderliness, simplicity, 
comprehensiveness and good sense of this one 
are very strong recommendations.—Rey. 
A. W. Eaton’s little book, College Require- 
ments in English Entrance Examinations [Ginn 
& Co. 90 cents], contains information as to 
books prescribed by the Commission of Col- 
leges in New England on Entrance Examina- 


tions, together with examination papers as 
presented at various colleges and some col- 
lateral material. The book will be useful to 
scholars who are approaching the time of en- 
tering college and to their teachers. 

Mr. F. H. Teall’s volume, English Compound 
Words and Phrases [Funk and Wagnalls Co. 
$2.50], possesses a certain interest and value 
forsome people. A discussion of the principles 
and rules which govern compounds is prefaced, 
and the list of such words—which is said to 
number some forty thousand, at the least, 
fills the body of the book. Of course there is 
wide room for the exercise of individual 
opinion in forming such a compilation, but 
Mr. Teall has shown not only industry but 
also intelligence. It is intended asa reference 
book.——Here are several reading-books of 
different grades. Sir Walter {cott’s famous 
story, Ivanhoe [American Book Co. 50 cents], 
appears as one of the excellent series of Eng- 
lish Classics for Schools.—tThe fifth volume 
of The World and Its People, edited by Dr. 
Larkin Dunton, is Modern Europe [Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 60 cents], by Fanny E. Coe. 
It will do pleasant and useful service as a 
reading-book, even though it covers a large 
territory in a short time. It is illustrated.— 
Leaves and Flowers, or Plant Studies for Young 
Readers [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents], by 
Mary A. Spear, will introduce children of 
primary grade to familiar plants and give 
simple botanical instruction while teaching 
reading as well. Another book of the same 
general character is Nature Stories for Young 
Readers [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents], by M. 
Florence Bass. It has pictures of plants, birds, 
etc., by Mrs. M. Q. Burnett, and is well fitted 
to please the younger children as well as help 
them along in knowledge. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Many of our readers must remember a recent 
series of papers in Harper’s Monthly on the 
armies of the leading modern nations. They 
have been collected into a handsome volume, 
profusely illustrated, and entitled The Armies 
of Today [Harper & Bros. $3.50). The au- 
thors are eminent military men—Brigadier- 
General Wesley Merritt, U.S. A., General 
Viscount Wolseley of the British Army, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Exner of the German, General 
Lewal of the French, ete.—with the exception 
of Mr. T. A. Janvier, who is well known as a 
writer of stories but who has supplied an 
excellent paper on The Mexican Army. The 
other armies considered are the Russian, Aus- 
tro-Hungarian and Italian. <All departments 
of the service are discussed and somewhat in 
detail. Of course readers who keep informed 
upon military matters will appreciate the 
volume most intelligently, yet it is written 
so popularly that any one may enjoy it, while 
its information is of general interest. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Exner also has furnished a 
study of The Military Situation in Europe, 
which will prove to have been especially 
timely if, as the Pope is reported to have 
remarked recently, this year is to witness a 
great European crisis. 

The death of Richard Jefferies was a sad 
loss to the literary world, for hardly any one 
else appears to possess his intimate knowledge 
of English country people or of the birds, ani- 
mals, etc., of the English countryside. In 
The Toilers of the Field [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00], edited by C. J. Longman, are a 
number of his papers, of which several have 
been printed before and others are new to the 
public. In Part I. he depicts the English 
farmers and laborers, their homes and fami- 
lies, their habits of thought and life, their 
virtues and vices, etc., with a photographic 
accuracy very uncommon. In PartII. are a 
few miscellaneous papers. The condition of 
society among the farming people of England, 
as here described, especially among the labor- 
ers, is. discreditable and even disgraceful 
in many respects. Yet it is not without ex- 
cuse and one wonders as he reads such a book 
how the laborers contrive to keep alive at all, 
not to say anything about behaving properly. 
The picture also has its bright side. These 
sketches are wonderfully realistic and vivid 
and abound in shrewd common sense and 
hearty sympathy well blended. One of the 
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most enjoyable of recent volumes of travel is 
Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary 


[Maemillan. & Co. $2.25], by Margaret 
Fletcher, with illustrations by Rose Le 
Quesne. The author with a lady friend, both 


artists, made an extensive tour in Hungary, 
and it is hardly too much to say that every- 
body, from the highest to the lowest, tempora- 
rily made everything else secondary to the 
effort'to promote their comfort and pleasure. 
This was due in part to their having excellent 
introductions but also very largely to the gen- 
uine and unfailing hospitality of the people. 
The author is a charming narrator and also 
has exceptional material for her story. The 
result, pictures included, is an uncommonly 
delightful book. 

Here are two very different but alike valua- 
ble volumes about Japan. One is Felix Reg- 
amey’s Japan in Art and Industry [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75], translated by M. 
French-Sheldon and E.L. Sheldon. Whoever 
takes it up expecting a continuous narrative 
of some sort will be disappointed, for the 
book is historical and critical. But it is writ- 
ten from an artist’s point of view and is a 
series of chapters about Japanese natural 
products, processes of manufacture, art work, 
foods, drinks, etc., with some consideration 
of popular manners and customs. There also 
are miscellaneous notes, a short vocabulary 
of Japanese words and a bibliography of liter- 
ature relating to Japan. The artist-author 
has supplied a hundred excellent illustrations 
and the volume is a treasury of information, 
which appears to be generally trustworthy. 
—Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., has furnished 
one of the volumes of the Riverside Library 
for Young People. It is entitled Japan in 
History, Folk-Lore and Art (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 75cents]. Itis a captivating blending 
of fact and fancy, the events of Japanese his- 
tory being portrayed carefully while the rela- 
tion of imagination to the development of 
popular ideas and practices, nowhere else 
closer than in Japan, also is explained. It is 
written spiritedly and will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the library to which it belongs. 

The multitude, belonging to all branches of 
the Christian Church, who pay special heed to 
whatever is uttered by Bishop Phillips Brooks 
will find his little book, Inspiration and Truth 
{[J. G. Cupples & Co. $1.00], eminently wise 
and helpful to spiritual thinking and living. 
It is published in a becomingly neat, attract- 
ive shape. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have 
issued, in an uncommonly tasteful shape, a 
very good collection of religious verse com- 
piled by L. K. Harlow and entitled The World’s 
Best Hymns [$1.50]. We are sure that all will 
like it greatly, and that not a few will agree 
with us that it is one of the most judicious 
and gratifying compilations to be obtained. 
—-A skilled hand also has compiled a pleas- 
ant series of classic extracts from the Spectator 
and printed them with the title Days with Sir 
Roger de Coverley [Macmillan & Co. $1.50]. 
The volume is illustrated deftly and beguiles 
any one who takes it up.—The Wit and Wis- 
dom of Charles Lamb [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00], edited by E. D. North, belongs to the 
delightful Knickerbocker Nugget series, and 
is made up of entertaining and suggestive ex- 
cerpts from his writings. The charm of his 
manner is felt as truly at present as ever, and 
this is a most agreeable form in which to pos- 
sess his thoughts. 

Nuggets for Thought [Gilbert G. Davis], by 
R. N. Meriam, are short, epigrammatic utter- 
ances, shrewd in sense, not strikingly novel 
but worth being heeded.— Blue and Gray 
[Patriotic Publishing Co. $2.50 a year] is pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. The first number is 
that for the current month. Its object is to 
promote harmony and good feeling among old 
soldiers and their friends throughout our land 
and it proposes to avoid controversial, parti- 
san or political matters. It is printed taste- 
fully, has some good illustrations, and, if it 
adheres to its announced purpose, will deserve 
success, We wish it well.—Those who wish 
to read the generally held Roman Catholic 
view of the public school question may do so 
in Vicar-General Byrne’s paper, The School 
Question, in the Christmas issue of Donahoe’s 
Magazine [Donahoe’s Magazine Co. $2.00]. 


The Congregationalist 
The other contents also are eminently read- 
able. This magazine has just changed hands, 
Mr. Patrick Donahoe, its founder, having re- 
signed it into the editorial care of Mr. T. C. 


Quinn. It is one of the ablest and most inter- 
esting of Roman Catholic publications. - 


NOTES. 

— Thomas Hardy, the novelist, is recover- 
ing from an illness so serious that for some 
days his life was despaired of. 

— Charles Dudley Warner has been chosen 
to be the honorary vice-president of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Mr. Lowell and Mr. Curtis 
having successively held it previously. 

— A New York correspondent of the Lit- 
erary World says that the condition of the pub- 
lishing trade, both in the United States and in 
England, is uncertain and ominous and that, 
unless some readjustment of trade conditions 
can be made, some publishing houses will 
hardly be able to go on. 

—— In the statement which we made in a 
note in our issue of Dec. 29, that Philadelphia 
has no public library, we were misled. A 
correspondent in that city writes us that there 
is one, as well as a mercantile library, a 
Friends Free Library and others. We are 
glad to correct the error. 

—— The University of Cambridge has just 
secured, for $2,400, copyright reserved, the 
original manuscript of Poems by Two Brothers, 
by Alfred and Charles Tennyson. The larger 
portion is in the handwriting of the laureate. 
The contents were published originally many 
years ago, excepting two of the poems. 

—— The Newberry Library of Chicago is to 
receive the unique library of books on fish, 
angling and kindred themes, which Mr. Rob- 
ert Clarke of Cincinnati has been collecting 
during the last forty years. It numbers about 
1,600 volumes, all of which have been hand- 
somely bound in London. The price paid for 
the collection is much less than its actual 
value. , 

—— Students in theological seminaries espe- 
cially, and all who have smiled at the rule re- 
ferring to matrimony in the A. B. C. F. M. 
manual for missionary candidates, will enjoy 
the satire in Bliss Perry’s story, Number Three, 
in the current Two Tales. Very life-like are 
the characters, Mortimer G. Leffingwell and 
Miss Achsah Millicent and the irrepressible, 
sham detecting small boy, Dan Jackson. 

— Mr. W.F. Weld of Boston, who died last 
week, had just given the city of Newport, R.I., 
a statue of William Ellery Channing. It is 
the work of W. C. Noble. It has just been 
placed in position in Touro Park, opposite the 
Unitarian church. The pedestal bears no in- 
scription except the name, Channing. The 
statue has cost about $15,000 and was cast by 
the Henry Bonnard Bronze Co. of New York. 

— The death in Paris is announced of 
George Hachette, head of the famous publish- 
ing house, the Maison Hachette, and the son of 
its founder. Between 1867 and 1878 he pub- 
lished 1,660 volumes and then opened a branch 
house in London in order to do a larger busi- 
ness. He secured the monopoly of railway 
station libraries in France and exercised over 
them a vigorous but enlightened supervision. 
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CHARACTER. 


There is a notable article by Sydney G. 
Fisher, in the January Yorum, in which he 
uses as ab argument against immigration the 
fact that the greatest moral excellence is at- 
tainable only by a homogeneous people. He 
cites the early history of Massachusetts and 
Virginia, the one all English and Puritan, the 
other all English and Church of England, to 
show that no men have since appeared to 
equal those ‘fathers of the Republic.” He 
then adds: 


So far as mere material development is 
concerned a mongrel population is as good 
as any other. If there is never to be any- 
thing in this country save the almighty 
dollar and the almighty greed for it then 
the sooner we stop all this discussion.about 
immigration the better, for it is a waste of 
time. But-the greatest nations, the nations 
which have achieved the most from a moral 
standpoint, which have left the most endur- 
ing remains in religion, in literature and in 
art, have been homogeneous people. The 
Jews, the Greeks, the French, the English, 
speak for themselves. All the great schools 
of art have been national schools, the prod- 
uct of a united and homogeneous people, 
living the same life, thinking the same 
thoughts and sympathizing with each other 
for a® long period of time. Cosmopolitan 
literature and cosmopolitan art are un- 
known. The fine arts, as well as all forms 
of beauty, depend for their excellence on 
the sympathetic feelings, which are easily 
alarmed and disgusted. The artistic and 
the beautiful are for the thoroughbred and 
are impossible to the cur. 

About the year 1825 there began to appear 
in Massachusetts the beginnings of a great 
literature. It moved on and before the 
time of the Civil War had produced, in their 
full flower, Longfellow, Emerson, Channing, 
Prescott, Motley, Hawthorne and others. 
It was a complete literature, not a literature 
like that we have now, consisting only of 
novels, which, as some one said, describe 
cups of tea rather than men; but aliterature 
which contained all the departments in the 
highest state of excellence—poetry, romance, 
philosophy, history and theology. Themen 
who produced it were not writing for money. 
They were not trying to produce stories 
which would sell because they were of the 
kind that women want to read. It was a 
broad, spontanéous, sincere national litera- 
ture, produced in one corner of the country 
which had long been and still remained 
homogeneous. It began before the great 
immigration set in and it continued for 
some years afterward. Butitisa significant 
fact that Massachusetts was one of the 
States which was not reached by the immi- 
grants in any considerable numbers until 
after the Civil War, and since the immi- 
grants have entered it those brilliant men 
of literature have left no successors. Since 
the Irish and French-Canadians began to 
swarm in twenty years ago, except for the 
voices of the old survivors of the past, Massa- 
chusetts has had no more to say in the 
higher and greater walks of literature than 
Arizona. 


FN : a2 


What a benign figure is the God-man! 
How insignificant in comparison with Him 
does the hero of the Old Testament appear! 
Moses loves his people with a pathetie in- 
tensity; as a mother he cares for the future 
of Israel. Christ loves humanity; He is the 
sun that sheds the warm rays of His love 
over the whole earth.—Heine. 
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_ WOMAN'S: BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


True to its traditions the Woman’s Board 
had extraordinary weather for. its annual 
gathering. The delegates convened with 
the mercury at the zero point and adjourned 
in a sgowstorm. Since the days of their 
first annual meeting, when a dangerous ice 


“storm and slippery pavements made it 


doubtful whether anybody would venture 
forth, until this celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary the elements have brought 
their strongest battalions against this as- 
sembly. Nevertheless, six hundred women 
came to that first gathering and at the ses- 
sions in Park Street Church, on Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week, the house was 
filled and at times crowded. The transition 
from the cold outside to the warm interior, 
fragrant with flowers and brilliant with 
banners, mottoes and gay Chinese hangings, 
was a foretaste of the spiritual glow which 
characterized all the exercises. The first 
thing to strike the eye was this motto in 
silver letters on the wall back of the pulpit: 
1868—W. B. M.—182 
Praise ye the Lora 
Sing unto the Lord a new song. 

The platform on either side of the pulpit 
was extended and here sat the officers of 
the board, past and present, missionaries 
and distinguished guests, each class wear- 
ing different colored badges. A more no- 
ble and dignified set of women it would be 
hard to assemble together. 

After a tender devotional service in the 
chapel, conducted by Mrs. S. P. Leeds of 
Hanover, N. H., the public exercises in the 
church were opened by the president, Mrs. 
Judson Smith, who read the Scriptures and 
made a felicitous address of welcome, in 
which she paid a generous tribute to the 
originators of the movement. Mrs. M. 
Burnham of ‘Springfield offered prayer, and 
a hymn, written by Mrs. Edwin Wright for 
the first annual meeting, was sung. 


PAPERS AND REPORTS. 


These were of exceptional interest as they 
embodied not only the results of last year’s 


'work but the fruits of a quarter of a cen- 


tury. The treasurer, Miss Ellen Carruth, 
reported receipts amounting to $153,261, of 
which $31,709 were legacies. This is a de- 
crease of $7,313 over the preceding year and 
it is a curious fact that every seventh year 
has witnessed a slight falling off in the re- 
ceipts. The whole amount raised during 
the history of the board is the magnificent 
sum of $2,041,925. 

Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, for ten years 


_ the efficient secretary of the bureau of ex- 


change, summarized the work of that de- 
partment, which supplies annually between 
one and two thousand manuscripts to aux- 
iliaries and furnishes from one to two hun- 
The services 
of five corresponding secretaries, all volun- 
tary helpers, are required to keep up com- 
munication with the missionaries abroad. 
One vice-president, Mrs. Charles Stoddard 
of Boston, and the president of the New 


a Haven Branch, Mrs. Burdett Hart, have 


been transferred from the earthly to the 
heavenly service. Zeal among the young 
people has been greatly quickened by means 


of “rallies” and by assigning to them spe- 


cial responsibility in respect to medical mis- 
sions. Miss Alice M. Kyle, an ardent Chris- 
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tian Endeavorer from Portland, Me., has 


been added to the working force in the 
office and will be delegated to address young 
people’s meetings with the purpose of in- 
fusing into them a missionary spirit. Eight 
new laborers have been sent forth and in all 
twenty-four have departed for the foreign 
field. The marriage bells have rung merrily 
in their ranks, five weddings having re- 
moved as many young ladies from the care 
of the board. Two others are now under 
appointment, Miss Julia P. Roberts for the 
Marathi Mission and Miss Annie A. Gould 
for North China, who spoke a few words at 
one of the meetings. The two publications, 
Life and Light and Mission Dayspring, have, 
respectively, a circulation of 12,850 and 13,- 
819. 

The survey of the foreign field was pre- 
sented by Mrs.S. B. Pratt, who has rare skill 
in seizing upon some figure and making it 
the medium for viewing facts and statistics 
which, without such lenses, might have no 
attraction to those not interested in mis- 
sions. This year, under the similitude of 
building a temple, she reared a structure of 
glorious beauty fit to move the heart of the 
most lukewarm listener. Taking for her 
material the 123 missionaries of the board, its 
143 Bible women, its twenty-nine boarding 
and 259 day and village schools, she pictured, 
with photographic clearness, the manner in 
which precious stones are being polished for 
the spiritual temple that is being built by 
the children of God throughout the whole 
earth. From that noble institution, Con- 
stantinople College, on the hights of Seu- 
tari, now in its third year as a college for 
girls and its twenty-third as a school, with 
nine nationalities among its pupils, there 
has gone forth a body of eighty-six alumnee 
to be centers of light and influence in Tur- 
key, a land where mothers-in-law, priests 
and old rites are stumbling-blocks in the 
path of progress. So from Smyrna, where 
a kindergarten is about to be established as 
an adjunct to its flourishing school, from 
Marsovan where nearly all of the 105 stu- 
dents are enrolled as King’s Daughters, from 
the hills of Aintab and the snow-capped 
mountains of Van, from the recesses of Eu- 
phrates College which has 259 pupils in the 
female department, from Bitlis where a new 
house for educational and evangelistic work 
is soon to be built by Christian Endeavor 
Societies—in short, from every part of this 
historic land, once pressed by the feet of the 
Master Himself, come sounds of the build- 
ingot Histemple. And what is true of Tur- 
key is true also of darkest Africa, of priest- 
ridden Spain and Austria, of caste-bound 
India, conservative China and alert Japan. 
This paper and Miss Stanwood’s are already 
published in leaflet form. 

Two other notable papers were presented 
by the home secretary, Miss A. B. Child, the 
one giving a historical review of that de- 
partment and the other on the Future Possi- 
bilities of the Woman’s Board. In the first 
were focused some striking contrasts. At 
the initial meeting of the board forty women, 
untrained in public work but filled with mar- 
velous faith, met to discuss the stupendous 
problem of sending the gospel to their fifty 
million sisters in heathen lands. A single 
meeting since then has required three church 
edifices to accommodate the audiences. 
The first year’s receipts scarcely exceeded 
$5,000 and the number of organizations was 
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about 200. Now the women are splendidly 
organized into twenty-three branches, rep- 
resenting over 1,700 organizations and a 
membership of 35,000 outside of the two 
sister boards of the Interior and the Pa- 
cific Coast. From the support of seven mis- 
sionaries and eleven Bible readers the tist 
year there has been an advance to the num- 
ber already spoken of in Mrs. Pratt’s paper. 
The second paper forecast the future when 
there should be College Settlements in Con- 
stantinople, Bombay and Pekin as well as in 
New York, Boston and Chicago, when char- 
acters like Frances Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset should be redeemed from among 
the degraded women of Africa and Micro- 
nesia. The greatest drawback to the real- 
ization of this dream is not the difficulties 
abroad but the apathy of women at home. 
Could their inertia be overcome incredible 
results would follow, for we can never. tell 
where obedience to the command ‘‘ Follow 
me’’ will lead. 

No report.can do justice either to the lit- 
erary merit or the impressiveness of this 
paper and of one on a similar topic by Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, entitled The Present Urgency 
of Missions. The deep hush which fell upon 
the crowded assembly while they were being 
read was the highest tribute to their worth. 
Especially solemn was this question put by 
Mrs. Cook, with the sweet seriousness pecul- 
iar to herself, after contrasting the condition 
of the women of the Orient with our own: 


Shall we rise and occupy this opportunity 
which has come to us as to no other women in 
the world, and has come to us at this timeas 
it may never come again? Or shall we allow 
ourselves to be allured and fascinated by all 
that is so charming in our social and intellec- 
tual life, until we have no time or inclination 
to listen to the piteous claims of our far-away 
sisters so differently circumnstanced from our- 
selves and who are stretching out pleading 
hands to us? 

THE MISSIONARIES. 

Six different fields had one or more rep- 
resentatives, each of whom made addresses 
at various times. The presence of these 
faithful workers is always one of the most 
attractive features of the annual gather- 
ings. As each is supported by some one 
branch the delegates from that branch have 
a deep personal interest in the words of 
their own missionary. Turkey, where the 
board carries on its most extensive opera- 
tions, was represented in the persons of 
Misses M. E. Sheldon, L. B. Chamberlain, 
E. R. Ladd and C. E. Bush, the last of 
whom has been home but once during her 
twenty-three years of service. As she de 
scribed her perilous journeys over the 
Taurus Mountains, her encounters with 
robbers, her frugal meals of bread and raw 
onions on the banks of the ‘‘proud Eu- 
phrates,’’ her touring expeditions on horse- 
back and entertainment at native inns with 
cattle in close proximity, an admiring re- 
porter remarked, sotto voce, ‘‘ Nothing tame 
about her life, is there?’’ Africa was rep- 
resented by Mrs. S. E. Holbrook, Micro- 
nesia by Miss E. T. Crosby, Japan by Mrs. 
M. L. Gordon, China by Dr. Kate C. Wood- 
hull and India by Dr. Pauline Root and 
Mrs. E.S. Hume. Their experiences were 
as varied as their fields of service, but each 
emphasized the features of school and med- 
ical work. These are the two principal 
agencies through which the children and 
the homes become evangelized. To appre- 
ciate the difficulty and the prejudice, the 
superstition and ignorance which they are 
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obliged to overcome, one must read the 
details of their life as given from month to 
month in the columns of Life and Light. 
There was a little touch of both the dra- 
matie and the pathetic when Mrs. Hume, 
in her address, turned suddenly to the ladies 
sitting on the platform behind her and ex- 
claimed, earnestly: ‘‘ You, Mrs. Cook and 
Miss Child, and all you capable women, 
who are so efficient at home are just the 
persons we need in Bombay. We covet the 
young ladies but we want, also, those of 
‘ripened experience gifted with social graces 
and consecrated hearts.”’ 


REMINISCENT AND CONGRATULATORY. 


Perhaps the most impressive hour during 
the two days was the one devoted to remi- 
niscences. Out of the twenty-eight who con- 
stitute the present board of officers nine 
belonged to the original board, and all but 
two of these gave greetings in person or by 
letter. The communication from the be- 
loved honorary president, Mrs. Albert Bow- 
ker, was precious indeed to many in the 
audience who were associated with her in 
the early years from 1868 and onward. Her 
providential preparation for this service 
was outlined in the Congregationalist two 
weeks ago and need not be rehearsed here. 
Mrs. J. A. Copp, the first recording secre- 
tary, vividly described the scene when the 
body of women rose as a pledge that the 
time for organizing had come and solemnly 
consecrated themselves to the work. Thus 
it seemed to be baptized with power from 
on high from birth. Mrs. David C. 
Scudder told how her mother urged her to 
attend that first meeting, saying, ‘“ They 
may want you for secretary,”’ an office which 
she and Mrs. Miron Winslow filled most 
acceptably for many years. Mrs. Edwards, 
their first missionary, wrote from South 
Africa telling of the way in which dear Mrs. 
Anderson of sainted memory stood with an 
arm around her and introduced her as their 
first child. Mrs. H. S. Caswell, fresh from 
her work among the Seneca Indians, wrote 
of her initiation into ‘‘ those blessed board 
meetings.”’ Dr. A. C. Thompson and Dr. 
Rk. 8. Storrs sent letters full of hearty con- 
gratulation, and Dr. N. G. Clark, who from 
the first espoused the cause, made a stirring 
speech in which he said that the formation 
of the Woman’s Board marked an era in 
the development of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world. The influence of this reminiscent 
hour can never be transcribed. Another 
impressive occasion was on Thursday morn- 
ing when Mrs. Goodell conducted a thank- 
oftering service and eight young ladies gath- 
ered in the gifts, placed in little silver 
envelopes, amounting to $1,225. 


its 


The messages from other societies, too, 
welt largely upon those early days, so full 
tender associations, and were presented 
by the following persons: Mrs. Moses Smith, 
president of the Board of the Interior; Miss 
L. M. Fay, for the Board of the Pacific; Miss 
Ellen C. Parsons, the ‘composite woman,”’ 
who edits the organ of the Presbyterian 
Board and fills numberless other offices; Mrs. 
William Butler for the Methodist and Mrs. 
Safford for the Baptist foreign missionary 
societies. Mt. Holyoke College, the reser- 
voir of so much missionary consecration for 
more than 
represented 
Mead. 


half a century, was 
by its 


fittingly 
president, Mrs. E. S. 


SOCIAL AND SO FORTH. 


On Wednesday evening the basement of 
Union Church, which is commonly devoted 
to the use of a boys’ club under the super- 
vision of its wide-awake pastor, Rev. N. 
Boynton, was converted into a refectory, 
where 425 guests broke bread, or, to speak 
more accurately, partook of salads and 
ices together. An hour’s reception was 
first held in the parlors above, Mrs. Judson 
Smith and Misses Child and Stanwood act- 
ing as hostesses. There were several after 
dinner speeches, one of the wittiest being 
from Dr. E. K.-Alden, who at the close pre- 
sented a check for $25 to the president to 
constitute the American Board a life mem- 
ber. Among the other speakers were Mrs. 
Moses Smith, Miss S. F. Whiting of Welles- 
ley College, Miss E. C. Parsons, Mrs. C. L. 
Goodell, president of the Woman's Home 
Missionary Association, Mr. William Shaw 
of the Christian Endeavor Society and several 
others. But the special guest whom all de- 
lighted to honor was Dr. John G. Paton, the 
devoted missionary among the South Sea 
Islanders. No less than forty attempts have 
been made upon his life by every weapon 
known to savagery and yet he has miracu- 
lously escaped. ‘‘ Saint John in very truth,”’ 
said one, as he stood there in the serenity 
of his old age, his whitened locks forming a 
halo around his benignant face, telling the 
story of the power of the love of Jesus 
upon the cannibals of the New Hebrides. 
He spoke again the next morning at the 
opening session in Park Street Church and 
arrangements have been made for him to 
return to New England and address several 
of the churches. 

Slight changes were made in the election 
of officers. Miss Susan L. Daggett succeeds 
Mrs. Hart, deceased, as president of the 
New Haven Branch, and thus becomes an 
honorary vice-president of the Woman’s 
Board. Mrs. Rowland Ayers of Hadley fills 
the place made vacant by the death of Mrs. 
Stoddard. The names of Mrs. Joseph Cook 
and Miss L. M. Fay are added to the list of 
corresponding secretaries and the new di- 
rectors are: Mrs. James L. Hill, Miss Alice 
M. Buswell and Miss Emma R. Bird. 

In view of the often inclement weather in 
midwinter and the difficulty of travel at that 
season it was voted to hold the next public 
meeting Noy. 8, 9 in Portland, Mrs. W. H. 
Fenn, president of the Maine Branch, extend- 
ing a cordial invitation to that city. It was 
thought best, however, not to alter the con- 
stitution making this time permanent for 
the annual meeting until the experiment 
had been made. 

The exercises closed with a few well- 
chosen words from the president, a tender, 
uplifting prayer by Mrs. A. F. Rolfe and the 
benediction by Rev. E.S. Hume. Thus end- 
eth the first quarter-century of a work which 
has its center in the hearts of loving, Chris- 
tian women, but whose circumference is the 
globe itself and whose influence stretches 
through the ages of eternity. Blessed are 
all they who have a part in it. F. J. D. 


—_ 
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To have actually lived amongst the 
heathen and seen their life gives a man a 
new appreciation of the power and blessings 
of the gospel, even where its inflmence is 
only very imperfectly allowed to guide and re- 
strain the passions of men.—John G. Paton. 


News from the Churches 


RHODE ISLAND JOTTINGS. 

After a union series of preparatory services, 
begun early last November, twelve of the 
Protestant churches of Pawtucket inaugu- 
rated an evangelistic movement Jan. 8 in 
Music Hall under the direction of Rev. E. EK. 
Davidson. The hall was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity and in two of the neighboring 
largest churches overflow meetings were held. 
The interest has steadily increased during the 
week, giving promise of gracious results. 
Already an earnest has been afforded of the 
joy that such an ingathering is able to bring 
to any community. The judicious spirit of 
Mr. Davidson has made of many a halting one 
a warm and active worker. The service. of 
song is led by a chorus choir of one hundred 
voices. 

The union of Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists and Universalists in this effort to 
reach the non-church-goers and the unsaved 
generally has had a most grateful influence 
in predisposing the prejudiced to attend and to 
give a respectable hearing. The experience 
in this region is so new that the old question 
is revived, ‘‘ What meaneth this ? ”’ 

In Providence, in the pulpit and College 
Hall during last week, Dr. Dickerman lec- 
tured, using the stereopticon, to interested 
audiences upon Egyptology, especially upon 
the Pharaohs, concerning whom he said: ‘* The 
most conspicuous object of ancient Egypt, as 
we now look baék upon it, was not the great 
pyramid, not the mighty Nile, but the Pharaoh, 
for the government and the state were of the 
Pharaoh, for the Pharaoh and by the Pharaoh.”’ 

The movement to suppress vice in Proy- 
idence gathers volume. Last week the com- 
mittee of one hundred was organized and 
meetings were held with a view to con- 
solidated effort. Mrs. Whittemore of the 
Door of Hope Mission came from New York 
during the week to deliver an address in 
line with the movement. President Andrews 
of Brown University and other prominent 
men spoke words of approval. hes 


FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

A traveler, dropping from regions of snow 
and ice into the sunny warmth among the 
palms, roses and orange groves of the San Ga- 
briel Valley, labors at first under a sense of 
hallucination. There is an unreality aboutsuch 
a January suggestive of the Arabian Nights. 
And, indeed, does it not amount to a transfor- 
mation scene to be whirled from New York to 
Pasadena in something less than five days? 

The descendant of the Pilgrims, arriving on 
Forefathers’ Day, could not but wonder con- 
cerning the future of our faith and country 
had the Fathers landed in such surroundings 
rather than in bleak, beloved New England. 
Their children, however, readily adapt them- 
selves to this more kindly climate, apparently 
without losing vigor. Itis a pleasure, mingled 
with surprise, to find Congregationalism so at 
home in semi-tropical scenes. A good num- 
ber of Chinese pursue their market gardening 
and laundry work with none to molest or 
make them afraid. There is a sprinkling of 
Mexican faces and a certain flavor of Mexican 
life. But the prevailing accent, tone and in- 
dividuality is that of New England or of the 
middle West. A multitude of young towns 
are filled with these people and, as a matter 
of course, the Yankee has brought his church 
and schoolhouse with him. © : 

The Year-Book of 1882 credited Southern 
California with eight churches of our polity. 
In 1892 there were sixty. Los Angeles is the 
natural center for the association of churches, 
and the First Church there, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. R. G. Hutchins, is doing an ag: 
gressive and important work. a 

The successful labors of Rey. D. D. Hill 
have firmly established the church in Pasa- 
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dena. Worshiping here on Christmas Day the 
attractive audience-room was found decorated 
with palm branches, holly, roses and callas. 
Beautiful music, Scripture and a suggestive 
sermon on Peace Among Nations were so in 
harmony with the season that one involun- 
tarily listened for sleighbells and other wonted 
sounds of Christmas. 

A delightful day was spent at Pomona Col- 
lege in fellowship with Professor E. C. Nor- 
ton of the Greek department, who is doing 
here the same excellent work as at Yankton 
several years ago. Situated at Claremont, 
upon a mesa 1,100 feet above the sea, Pomona 
has a location remarkable for beauty and 
healthfulness. From the tower of its hand- 
some new building, Holmes Hall, there is a 
sweep of valley and mountains purpling into 
the haze of distance. 

The college was born in 1888 and is the 
child of the General Association of Congrega- 
tional churches in Southern California. Able 
and energetic administration by President 
C. G. Baldwin is insuring its success. Its 
fourth year opened with an enrollment of 147, 
and larger accommodations are continually 
called for. A high standard is maintained 
and fine privileges offered, not only to the 
young men and women of the Pacific coast 
but to those led to seek this climate because 
of delicate health. What a special opportu- 
nity for a large-minded giver to bestow some 
thousands upon this Christian college, where 
large and immediate results can be realized! 
A bell has been given by an Eastern church 
and many smaller needs might be similarly 
supplied. 

Pasadena continues to deserve its name as 
the ‘‘ Crown of the Valley.” A garden of fruit 
and flowers, shielded from evil influence by a 
mighty mountain wall across the Arroyo, it 
basks in perpetual sunshine. New Year’s 
Day was celebrated by a unique tournament 
of roses in which the city keeps general holi- 
day. Booms may come and go, but natural 
resources make the rich development of this 
country an assured fact. Irrigation of various 
kinds is the one thing needful. A little girl 
reared in California is said to have asked, 
when she first saw the ocean, ‘‘ Who turned 
all that on?” The stream of immigration has 
been turned on. Now let supplies from the 
“springs among the hills’? be turned on. 
Above all, let living streams of religious faith 
and education flow down this valley and it 
will, indeed, ‘‘ blossom as the rose”’ and be- 
come a most remarkable section of our great 
country. Ww. W. J. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 
The church in Hyde Park reports for last year 678 
members in the Sunday school, benevolences $5,002 
and home expenditures $7,337. 


There are about thirty Armenians in ‘the Sunday 
school of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge. Once a 
month they have a preaching service in their own 
language. 

There is special religious interest in the Central 
Chureh, Jamaica Plain, and a large number have 
expressed their purpose to begin the Christian life. 


Rey. E. BE. Davidson of Newtonville, who for sev- 
eral years has worked as an evangelist in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Western States, spent the first 
week of January in West Newton conducting union 
services, Rev. Dr. Patrick’s church uniting with the 
Baptist. The first invitation to inquirers was given 
Jan.1and forty-six came forward for prayers. Be- 
fore the week closed the number reached eighty, 
mostly from the Sunday schools. Mr. Davidson dis- 
armed criticism at once and won the confidence and 
respect of all. : 
Massachusetts. 

There has been no communion during the pas- 
torate of Rev. G. A. Tewksbury without the recep- 
tion of one or more to the Trinitarian Church in 
‘Concord and in every instance but one by confession 
of faith. 

The church of Middleton held its first annual sup- 
per Jan. 12. Certain new features were prominent. 


"7 é " 


The congregation were by special invitation pres- 
ent in large numbers, and every organization within 
the church was given .a hearing. There was a gen- 
eral response to the roll-call. Letters of congratu- 
Jation were read from former pastors. Seven were 
added to the church in 1892 and beneyolences were 
double those of the preceding year. 


The Central Square Church, Bridgewater, Rev. E. 
S. Porter, pastor, held its annua] reunion Jan. 10, 
when. reports from its officers and organizations 
showed a high degree of spiritual prosperity. The 
present membership is 247, a net increase of sixteen. 
The benevolent work has also been well sustained. 
Rey. A. H. Plumb, D.D., preached a tender and 
powerful sermon after which the congregation ad- 
journed tothe vestry, where the pastor held a re- 
ception and the women served refreshments. The 
society of this church has voted to suspend the 
rental of pews and to adopt the voluntary system of 
support with weekly offerings. 


Five of the churches of Lowell have held their 
annual meetings during the past week and all 
report a fairly prosperous year. The Pawtucket 
Church—oldest of all—is the only one without a 
pastor, and that it is not unmindful of its work was 
shown by the report of the building committee that 
$4,000 are in the bank, with pledges of $10,000 more, 
for the erection of a new house of worship. This 
church and the John Street Church appointed com- 
mittees to consider the advisability of uniting 
church and society so that by incorporation or some 
other method the legal church business can be 
transacted by a single body. Both John Street and 
Kirk Street reported a small loss of membership, 
owing to the large number of deaths last winter, 
but Kirk Street has given $600 to foreign mis- 
sions and $700 to home missions during the year 
while other benevolent contributions have brought 
the total amount of missionary gifts to $3,022. 
The John Street Church has made a slight reduc- 
tion of its debt on the organ and its financial re- 
port was the most favorable for several years. 
Kirk Street is to form an Andrew and Philip Brother- 
hood, the First Church having already a flourish- 
ing chapter. The total membership of the First 
Church Jan. 1 was 836 and twenty-one have been 
admitted since that date. Of the whole number only 
twelve per cent. were admitted prior to the com- 
mencement of Smith Baker’s pastorate m Septem- 
ber, 1871, and only seven per cent. Lave joined since 
his departure in 1890, leaving eighty-one per cent. 
of the present membership as the proof of his suc- 
cess asa pastor. The different methods of electing 
a superintendent of the Sunday school appear in 
these churches, the Pawtucket and Kirk Street leav- 
ing the choice to the school itself, while the First 
and John Street choose superintendents among the 
church officers. The Eliot Church has the school 
nominate a superintendent and this nomination, 
after baving been referred to the church committee, 
is then reported to the church for final action. 
The pastors have decided to begin the publication 
of a church paper to be valled the Congregational 
News. 

The annual catalogue of Andover Theological 
Seminary has just been published. The lecturers 
for 1892-93 are: Rey. A. H. Bradford, D.D., who will 
give the Southworth lectures, his subject being 
American Congregationalism; Mr. R. A. Woods of 
the Andover House, alumni lecturer on English So- 
cial Reformers; and Dr. C.C. Torrey, whose name 
appears also as a resident fellow, lectures on Arabic 
and Syriac and on the interpretation of Genesis. 
The seminary has eighty students, of whom seventy 
(a gain of four over last year) are in the regular 
undergraduate classes. Bowdoin College leads the 
list with twelve, Williams sends ten, Amherst nine, 
Dartmouth eight, Harvard seven, Iowa six and 
Oberlin and Yale four each. Only six of the stu- 
dents have never attended any college. 


The new organ of Trinity Church, Gloucester, was 
dedicated Jan. 12. It was the gift of Emma Abbott, 
who left a bequest of $5,000 for the purpose. 


The total receipts of Piedmont Church, Worcester, 
Rey. D. O. Mears, D.D., pastor, for the past year 
were $4,638 and the expenditures $4,233. The pres- 
sent membership is 710. Thirty-two new members 
were received during the year, fourteen on confes- 
sion. The membership of the Sunday school is 602. 
—At the last two communions the Summer Street 
Church has received seven from the Junior En- 
deavor Society. 

The church building at North Falmouth, which 
has been closed for a few weeks, has been exten- 
sively repaired and decorated and was reopened on 
New Year’s Day with special services. 


So much interest centered around the meetings of 


the Week of Prayer in the Haydenville church that 
they have been continued. Thirteen haye accepted 
Christ and many more are seeking Him. Recently 
the people presented the pastor, Rev. E. J. Klock, 
with a purse of $78. 


The church just organized in North Blandford 
takes the place of the Methodist church whose house 
of worship was burned, and it has received to its 
membership many of the former Methodists.—The 
South Church, Andover, has voted to have its week 
of prayer during Passion Week. 


Maine. 

A new departure was made Jan. 8 by the Pine 
Street Church, Lewiston. Instead of the usual even- 
ing service reports were presented by the leaders in 
the different departments of work. The singing was 
led by a chorus of 100 Sunday school children. The 
reports showed marked advance over the previous 
year. The Sunday school averaged 297 during the 
year and raised over $800 for benevolent and local 
work. 


The Superintendents’ Union of Portland, an 
efficient and helpful organization, holds bimonthly 
meetings for the study of Sunday school problems 
and the discussion of practical topics. Among 
the questions recently considered were: By what 
methods can we promote greater spiritual power 
in our schools? What is the duty of the superin- 
tendent in case of unprofitable and unsatisfactory 
teachers? What more can we do to promote the 
evangelistic spirit in our schools? How best to con- 
duct a teachers’ meeting? and The superintendent’s 
duties outside the school. Frequently the pastors 
of the city are requested to lead in these discussions. 


The offerings of State Street Church, Portland, 
during the past year were $11,407. In addition 
$30,000 were subscribed for the remodeling of the 
chureh edifice.——The Maine Auxiliary of the W. 
B. M. held its annual meeting this year with the 
High Street Church. Among others Mrs. J. E. 
Pierce, recently from Turkey, gave an address. 
The thank offering, notwithstanding the severe 
storm, was $67, since increased to over $100.—The 
benevolences of High Street Church for 1892 were 
$2,580.——Rev. J. G. Merrill, D.D., of the Second 
Parish Church has begun a series of discourses on 
Good Things that I See in Other Churches, beginning 
with the Roman Catholic Church. The hymns sung 
will be those of the church of which the sermon 
treats. Classes in stenography and dressmaking 
are a part of the practical work of this church. 


The Hammond Street Church, Bangor, held its 
fifty-ninth annual meeting Jan. 12, with roll-call and 
responses. Twenty-six were added during the year. 
Twenty-two has been the average for the past ten 
years.—Rey. E. M. Bary of Central Church has 
provided for a series of Bible discourses, the first of 
which is The Ancient Iconoclast. 


Mrs. M. EK. Esterbrook has bequeathed to the 
echureh in Old Town $3,000.— Mrs. C. I. Perley has 
left $1,000 to the church in Denmark, the interest of 
which is to aid in paying the yearly expenses.— 
Efforts are being made for a new meeting house at 
Island Falls. 

New Hampshire. 

From the estate of the late Mrs. Mary A. Stinson, 
for many years a member of the Goffstown church, 
the A. H. M. S. receives $1,000, the A. M. A. $1,000, 
the N. W. BE. C. $500 and the Goffstown church $500 
for the support of the gospel. A very short time 
before her death she gave $500 to the church at Dun- 
barton to be added to its invested funds. 


The church in Rindge held its annual meeting Jan. 
5. Exercises began soonaftereleven o’clock. About 
forty minutes were spent in prayer and singing. 
Atter a short time given to social enjoyment dinne 
was served. In the afternoon there were ninety-one 
responses to the roll-call by members present and 
absent. The roll was ealled by decades, one person 
representing the decade 1820-30 and five the decade 
1830-40. Each group was prayed for as its own list 
was completed. 


The church in Tamworth has held special meet- 
ings since the beginning of the year. Many have 
expressed their purpose to be Christians. 


Vermont. 

The church in Underhill, Rev. Clarence Pike, pas- 
tor, held a reunion at its annual meeting Jan. 4. 
Letters were read from absent members and former 
pastors. The church and society debts of $1,100 have 
just been paid and the seats of the meeting house 
made free. Evangelist E. A. Lawrence has recently 
completed a three weeks’ series of meetings which 
benefited many. 


Rey. A. P. Solandt, pastor of the chureh in East 
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Berkshire, has organized a Scrooby Club.—The be- 
nevolences of the church in Quechee increased four- 
fold during the past year. 


The church at New Haven, having tried the free 
seat system one year and finding that it was unsuc- 
cessful financially and failed to increase attendance, 
is renting its pews..—The church in Ferrisburgh 
has $1,600 toward a parsonage. 


Connecticut. 


The church in Glastonbury, Rev. John Barstow, 
pastor, enters upon the new year with an encourag- 
ing outlook. The society has voted to adopt the 
free pew system the present year and $600 more 
than the average sale of pews ever brought has 
already been subscribed. During the present pas- 
torate of three years 100 have been added to the 
church, giving a net gain of fifty-one and making 
the present membership the largest ever enrolled 
—314. A boys’ brigade will probably be organized 
soon. 

The contributions for outside benevolence re- 
ported at the annual meeting of the First Church, 
New Haven, amount to $2,671, besides the gifts of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, which 
were $2,977, and $751 from the New Lebanon mission 
school and other private and special gifts from the 
church, which bring the total up to $10,234. The 
total membership is the same as last year, 498.—— 
The United Church has added twenty-seven mem- 
bers and lost thirty-seven during the year, making 
the present total 638. Its benevolences amount to 
about $9,000.—The Church of the Redeemer reports 
thirty removals and a net gain of twelve; present 
membership 525. Total benevolences, $8,895. 


The additions to the Park Street Church, Bridge- 
port, during the year were eighty-nine, removals 
thirty-six, leaving a net gain of fifty-three. The 
present membership is 587. The membership of 
the church in Cheshire is 298, a gain of seven during 
the year. The Sunday school numbers 264. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The annual meeting and social reunion of the 
church in DePeyster was held on Jan. 7. The re- 
ports for the seven branches of work gave evidence 
of progress. Ten have been added to membership, 
the parsonage has been improved and repaired and 
the beneyolences were double those of the preced- 
ing year. b 

A revival of much power has been in progress for 
a month at Richford, Rev. J. S. Mitchell, pastor. 
It is estimated that fifty have begun a new life; 
of these twenty-four united with the church Jan. 1. 
The new chapel is a great convenience. A revival 
is also in progress at Lisle, Rev. L. E. Pangburn, 
pascor. Rev. Lemuel Jones is assisting. 

The church at Berkshire, Rey. J. J. Hough, pas- 
tor, has recently added to the other attractions of 
its building a $1,900 organ of Boston manufacture. 

A reception was given by Park Church, Brooklyn, 
to its new pastor, Rev. R. C. Hallock, Jan. 12. Dr. 
Hallock, though a graduate of Princeton Seminary 
and coming from the historic Presbyterian church 
of Southampton, L.I., will not be out of place in a 
Congregational pulpit, being a great-grandson of 
Rey. Moses Hallock, for forty years the well-known 
pastor of the church in Plainfield, Mass. Park 
Church is situated in a rapidly growing section of 
the city.——The Lee Avenue Church, which is in a 
flourishing condition both spiritually and financially, 
has added $500 to the salary of its pastor, Rev. J. B. 
Clark.—aA tablet in memory of Henry Ward Beecher 
was unveiled in Plymouth Church, Jan. 13. The 
tablet, which is in the vestibule, is of polished 
brass, with a bronze medallion of Mr. Beecher in the 
center. Besides Mr. Beecher’s name and the dates 
1847-1887, there is the quotation, ‘‘I have not con- 
cealed Thy loving kindness and Thy truth from the 
great congregation.” 


The annual meeting of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Association, Jan. 10, in Brooklyn, was animated, 
including some important papers and discussions. 
The subject was Strong City Churches: Their Loca- 
tion, Their Methods, Their Relation to the Seven 
Societies. The discussion resulted in a resolution 
requesting all the churches to contribute to each 
of the seven societies. Rey. A. J. Lyman, D.D., 
of the Manhattan Association read a bright, sug- 
gestive paper on The Personal Conception of the 
Gospel Ministry. 

New Jersey. 

A gratifying revival has attended the evangelistic 
services of Rev. William McNeill at the church in 
Westfield during the past week. Mr. McNeill is an 
earnest and eloquent preacher and has attracted 


throngs each night from miles around. The conver- 


sions number about fifty and believers have been 
stirred to renewed activity. The church’s total be- 
nevolence for the year was $3,246, a gain of $1,429. 
The home expenditures were $3,334, making the 
total sum raised $6,580. 


Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair is preaching a 
series of Sunday evening sermons to large congre- 
gations. The topics are: Four Pictures, Four 
Poems, Three Men and Two Kinds of Christian 


Work. 
LAKE STATES. 


Ohio. 


The church in Saybrook has just held a series of 
meetings under the lead of Rev. A. TT. Reed, the 
State evangelist, the Methodists uniting in the 
meetings. Fiftycards were signed and the churches 
have been quickened. During the past year the 
church doubled the benevolent contributions of 1891. 


At the Oberlin Ministers’ Meeting, Jan. 11, a com- 
mittee reported resolutions regarding councils of 
installation or recognition as adopted by the Chi- 
cago Ministers’ Meeting, Oct. 3, 1892. ‘These recom- 
mend installation wherever practicable, otherwise a 
council of recognition. A clause was added to pro- 
vide for the more uniform securing either of instal- 
lation or recognition. 


All the churches in the Central Ohio Conference 
—about twenty—have free pews, as does the Walnut 
Hills Church, Cincinnati. 


La Grange Street Church, Toledo, aided by the 
First Church, calls Rev. S. T. Morris of Dexter, 
Mich., with the expectation that he will for the 
present take charge also of the work at the new 
Birmingham Chapel. The First Church benevo- 
lences for the past year have been over $5,000, of 
which some $1,700 is for the support of three for- 
eign missionaries. The Twinsburgh church ob- 
served the twentieth anniversary of the marriage of 
its pastor, Rey. C. H. Lemmon, by a large gathering 
with addresses and the presentation of generous 
gifts. 

The church in Medina has had a prosperous year 
under Rey. J. R. Nichols. Its present membership 
is 420, fifty-three having been received during tke 
year, twenty-eight on confession. Benevolent coi- 
tributions were $1,440,a gain of $360. The weekly 
pledge system, introduced a year ago, has brought 
the contributions for current expenses up to nearly 
$2,200, a gain of $400. The pastor’s salary has been 
increased $200. 


Lilinois. 

The church in Godfrey, Rev. O. C. Dickerson, 
pastor, held its annual meeting Jan.10. Addresses 
were made by leading workers upon the early his- 
tory, present condition and future prospects of the 
church. This the first whole day annual meeting 
was voted by far the best in the church’s half-cen- 


tury. 
Indiana. 


The annual meeting of Terre Haute First Church, 
Dr. J. H. Crum, pastor, took the form of a banquet 
attended by over 200 members. Reports were read 
from the various departments. Receipts from all 
sources exceeded $8,000. Home and city missions 
received $900, foreign missions $500. All the seven 
societies were remembered. The West End down- 
town mission, under L. F. Perdue, has had a flour- 
ishing year. The senior and junior Y. P.S.C.E. 
number over 200 members. The church has 377 
members, the largest number in its history. At the 
East End a lot has been purchased and a building 
put up at an expense of about $5,000, of which $3,300 
was from the old Plymouth Church fund. About 
500 scholars are in the three Sunday schools. It is 
expected that a new building, suitable to the varied 
work, will soon.be erected. 


Mayflower Church, Indianopolis, Rev. J. W. Wil- 
son, pastor, closes a successful year with evidences 
of activity and growth. It is soon to remove to a 
central up-town location. The annual supper was 
largely attended. Ten have been added from the 
Sunday school during the year. 

Michigan. 

The church recognized by council at Belding, 
Ionia Co., is the result of the disbanding of the old 
Christian church and a reorganization on Congre- 
gational lines under the leadership of Rev. C. I. 
Deyo, who comes with his church into our body. 
The property, including a church building and par- 
sonage, are also transferred to the new organization. 
Belding is a rapidly growing town of 4,000 people, 
where are located the silk factories which depend 
on the Flat River for water power. There are but 
two other churches in the place, a Methodist and 
Baptist, and the community is almost entirely 
American. 
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. Wisconsin, ees ; 
Rey. Theodore Clifton has just completed his fifth 
year as pastor of the Hanover Street Church, Mil- 
waukee. During 1892 $7,702 were given by the con- 
gregation for the work of the church. The income 
for current expenses has doubled during the five 
years and the pastor’s salary has just been in- 
creased. The value of the church property has 
grown from $5,000 to $50,000, with $35,000 paid upon 
it. The building is one of the best in the city. 
Congregations are large and growing, although it is 
a down-town people’s church. Seventeen new mem- 
bers were added Jan. 1, among them a number of 
helpful men. i 
Hope Church, West Superior, Rev. F. B. Richards, 
pastor, dedicated, Dec. 25, its new house of worship, 
costing $6,000. Soon after the congregation had 
left the building it was wholly destroyed by fire. 
The insurance was $3,500.—A Men’s Auxiliary 
Club has been organized in Lancaster. Its object is 
to provide for the Sunday evening service and.to 
engage in work in behalf of good morals. 


The church in Eyansville held its annual meeting 
Jan. 4. The reports showed progress in all depart- 
ments. The parsonage cost $1,850, of which $1,450 
has been paid and the rest will be subscribed this 
month. Home expenditures were more than double 
those in 1891, yet benevolences increased $60, reach-. 
ing a total of $165, more than $3 per member. " 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The accessions to the church in Burlington in 1892 
were thirty. Thebenevolences, including the legacy 
of $10,000 from Deacon J. B. Jagger, amounted to 
about $13,000, the home expenditures to about $5,000. 
All bills were paid and there is a little balance in 
the treasury. 


The First Church of Dubuque, Rey. F. E. Hop- 
kins, pastor, has 563 names on its roll. Forty-six 
were added during the year, twenty-eight uniting 
by confession. During the year the Sunday school 
has increased eighteen per cent. 


Evangelist B. Fay Mills closed his meetings. at 
Sioux City Jan. 9 and began at Grinnell the follow- 
ing day. The numbers of those signing the “ con- 
verts’ cards” at Sioux City ran up into the hun- 
dreds. 

A revival is in progress at Rowen, Evangelist Til- 
litt assisting the pastor, Rey. S. A. Martin.—Spe- 
cial meetings, continued from the Week of Prayer, 
are being held at Doon, Rev. H. W. Mercer, pastor, 
Rey. A. M. Leichliter assisting. 

The little home missionary church at Alvord, a 
part of Rev. A. M. Leichliter’s parish, dedicated a 
house of worship, Jan. 8, costing, with lots and fur- 
nishings, about $1,600. Secretary Douglass preached 
and assisted in raising the $200 necessary to free 
the church from debt. The C.C. B.S. gave aid to 
the amount of $500. The village, located on a new 
railroad, is only a few months old and this is the 
only Protestant church in the community. The 
First Church in Cedar Rapids gave a set of pulpit 


chairs. 
Minnesota. 


The church in Little Falls whose house of worship 
was recently destroyed by fire collected the insur- 
ance and has the foundation ofa larger building laid. 
—Belgrade and Campbell, two country churches: 
with a vigorous life, have each a house of worship 
ready for dedication. 

Nebraska. 

The Park Place Church, Omaha, is greatly en- 
couraged after the hard experiences through which 
it has been called to pass. A modern dragon well 
known to churches under the name mortgage de- 
voured first the parsonage, and then gained such 
a grip on the church building that 1t seemed a 
wise thing to leave the field in the possession of the 
dragon and select a new locality. This has been 
done and the outlook is hopeful. The new location 
is about a mile from the former one, in a part of 
the city which is filling up with fine residences, 
where, ‘‘in his own hired house,” Rey. W. J. Paske 
preaches to audiences which will soon outgrow the 
three rooms which now serve as their place of meet- 
ing. Nine members were received on Jan. 1, and 
it is hoped that a lot will soon be purchased and 
a chapel erected on it. 


The church in Havelock has just dedicated its 
house of worskip. Havelock is the car shop suburban 
village near Lincoln. The building cost $1,100 and 
was dedicated practically free from debt excepting 
the grantfrom the C.C.B.S. Thisis the first church 
in the village and promises to be the leading one for 
a large community. yk 
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The annual report of St. Mary’s Avenue Church, 
Omaha, shows a healthy growth. The additions 
were seventy, making the present membership 409. 
Seventeen were from the Sunday school and more 
than one-half of the entire number united by con- 
fession of faith. The benevolences of the church 
for the past year aggregated $947 and the home ex- 
penditures were $6,667. This church sustains two 
mission Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 232. 
The home school numbers 322. Rev. W. S. But- 
ler has been with the church only a part of the 
year, but he has greatly endeared himself to his 
people and to the public ——Forty members united 
with the First Church, Jan. 8, Dr. J. T. Duryea, pas- 
tor, most of them on confession of faith. Others 
will unite in February.——The Hillside church, Rev. 
J. G. Powell, pastor, though quite a distance from 
the center where the Mills meetings were held, 
shared in the benefits. Twenty-six members were 
received Jan. 8. This church has a considerable 
portion of the city largely to itself; it has a large 
Sunday school and under efficient leadership the 
outlook is hopeful.tThe year just closed was one 
of the most prosperous in the history of Plymouth 
Church, Rey. A. R. Thain, D.D., pastor. All bills 
were paid except a small deficit inherited from for- 
mer years, and the financial outlook is encouraging. 
Forty-six members have been added, the greater 
part on confession of faith, and the Y.P.S.C.E. 
has more than doubled since the Mills meetings. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California, 


The church building at Mentone was dedicated 
Jan. 8, with the sermon by Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasa- 
dena. The building and parsonage are valued at 
$5,000. Outstanding bills amounting to $300 were 
met by pledges before the prayer of dedication. 

Oregon. 

Various improvements have cost the Hassale 
Street Church, Portland, $475 during the year; this, 
with all other expenses, has been provided for, so 
the year is closed without debt. According to an 
established custom Bibles were given to six chil- 
dren on the last Sunday of 1892 for attendance at 
all the regular Sunday services for the year. 


The Smyrna church, near the town of Needy, Rev. 
¥. W. Parker, pastor, dedicated a house of worship 
last month in the midst of a prosperous farming 
community and is the center of a much needed 
work.—tThe church at Sheridan, Rey. T. H. Hen- 
derson, pastor, dedicated its building Dec. 11. Mr. 
Henderson has a number of preaching stations in 
the vicinity and is doing good service.——The Eben- 
ezer Church, Portland, east side, Rev. John Koch, 
pastor, composed of Russo-German refugees who 
came to this country within the past two years, 
dedicated its building Dec. 18. The lot cost $850 
and the building as much more. All these build- 
ings were dedicated free of debt, excepting the 
grants by the C.C. B.S., which, in the case of the 
Ebenezer Church, amounted to $800. This church 
has a membership of sixty and a congregation of 
250, a large number of whom it is expected will 
unite with the church in a few months. These are 
a very needy people, having suffered much in their 
journey to this region. Several parts of the dedi- 
catory exercises were in German. 


A five weeks’ revival meeting closed Dec. 18 at the 
‘Corvallis church, Rev. W. C. Kantner, pastor. He 
was assisted by Supt. C. F. Clapp and Rev. R. M. 


‘' Thompson, an evangelist recently from Kentucky. 


As a result twenty-three persons united with the 
ehurch, all on confession of faith. 


The churches at Oregon City, Salem and Astoria 
“are without pastors. The first two are self-support- 
ing and all are important fields, although Astoria 
is a difficult one, owing to the large number of for- 
eigners in that city, mainly Danes and Norwegians. 
‘Rey. Daniel Staver, general missionary, bas taken 
charge of the Astoria church for a short time. 


Washington. 


— Taylor Church, Seattle, Rev. G. H. Lee, pastor, 

held a series of meetings during most of December, 
in which the pastor was assisted for two weeks by 
Missionary Rowley of the C.S.S.and P.S. and one 
week by Rev. W.C. Merritt. Seventy or more have 
expressed a desire to live a Christian life. Many of 
these were children and young people, but several 
heads of families and other adults have openly con- 
fessed Christ and will enter the church at once. 


‘Rey. T. W. Walters, the general missionary, lias 
recently made a trip through Okanagon County and 
found great religious destitution. It is estimated 
that there are 5,000 people in the county, with no 
minister of any denomination. There are three 
Congregational Sunday schools in the county.— 
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Rev. L. H. Hallock of Tacoma is taking steps to or- 
ganize a Scrooby Club among the young people. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BARTON, William E., accepts call to Shawmut Ch. 
Boston, Mass. 

BURY, Reginald V., of Yale Seminary, to Bethlehem, 
Ct., as permanent supply. Accepts. 

CLARK, George V.,of Athens, Ga., to Second Ch., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

CROSS, Roselle T., of Silver Lake Ch., Minneapolis. 
Minn., to York, Neb. 

DE KAY, George H., accepts call to Tulare, Cal., for one 

ear. 

DEXTER, William H., accepts call to Park Ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

DICKENS, Albert W., accepts call to Middlebury, Vt. 

DILLEY, Samuel B., of Auburn Seminary, to Paris, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

GLEASON, Charles A., of Ridgeville Ind., to Wakeman, 


HOBBS, Edwin, to permanent pastorate in Bowen, IL, 
where he has been for five years. 

HULBERT, Jay M., of Chicago Seminary, to Princeton, 
Minn. Accepts. 

MERRIAM, Frank N., to permanent pastorate in Ven- 
tura, Cal, Accepts. ' 

MOONEY, Warren, of Valley Springs, 8S. D., to Cole 
Camp, Mo. Accepts. 

PAGE, Henry P., to Newington, N. H. Accepts. 

PRESTON, Bryant C., of Richmond, Ill., to Benton 
Harbor, Mich. Accepts. 

ROLLINS, J. C., to Villa Park, Col. Accepts. 

SMITH, Edward G., accepts call to Atkinson, N. H. 

SNYDER, A. O., accepts call to Second Ch., Biddeford, 


Me. 

STEVENS, William D., of Hammond, Wis., to Sauk 
Rapids, Minn. Accepts. 

STILES, W. C., to Jackson, Mich. 

SUTHERLAND, William L., of Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Fergus Falls. 

TEUBER, Adolph, A. C., of Elgin, Neb., to Clay and 
Franklin, Io. 

THOMSON, Robert J., of Yale Seminary, to East 
Sean Ct., for one year. Accepts. 

TIBBETTS, Dallas D., accepts call to Miles, Io. 

WILLIAMS, John H., declines call to Redlands, Cal. 

WOODS, N.R. to Grand Junction, Mich. Accepts. 


Ordinations ana installations. 


WOOD, Stephen R., 0. Ferndale, Cal. Sermon by Rev. 
Griffith Griffiths; other parts by Rev. Messrs. C, A. 
Huntington, Philip Coombe and William Gordon. 

YOUNKIN, C. L., 0. as evangelist, Jan. 9, Boston, Mass. 
Parts by Rev. Drs. Arthur Little, E. K. Alden and 
A. H. Quint. 


Resignations. 


ARTHUR, Charles M., Leslie, Mich. 

BACON, Edward E., Second Ch., Westbrook, Me., to 
take effect April 1. 

BROWN, Aurelian L., Douglas and Talmage, Neb. 

GRUSH, James W., Perry Center, N. Y. 

JENKINS, Josiah H., First Ch., San Bernardino, Cal. 

LANPHEAR, Nathaniel D., Edinburgh, O. 

MESKE, Fred L., New Ulm, Minn., to visit Germany. 

pe George, Avalon, Cal., resignation not ac- 
cepted. 

POST, W. Stanley, Ironville and Hammondyvyille, N. Y. 

ROBERTS, W. Y., Fairview and Siloam, N. Y. 

SMITH, Silas L., Romeo, Mich. 

WEITZEL, Charles T., Santa Barbara, Cal., to take 
effect April 1. 

WOODMANSEE, William Menasha, Wis. 


Churches Organized.; 


BELDING, Mich., recognized. Thirty-seven members. 
CHICAGO, Il., West, Jan. 8. Fourteen members. 
Bee ain BLANDFORD, Mass., Jan. ll. Twenty mem- 
ers. 
Miscellaneous. 


BEHRENDS, Adolphus J. F., of the Central Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was Ther #3,000 by the church in recogni- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of his pastorate. 

BROWN, J. A., will supply the church in Genoa Bluffs, 
Io., for five months, 

CARR, Edwin S., of Fort Dodge, Io., recently gave a 
course of five lectures on The Development of Greek 
Philosophy to the students of Knox College, I1l., his 
alma mater. 

EDWARDS, Jonathan, of Whitman College,Walla Walla, 
Wn., has published a pamphlet on Dr. Mareus Whit- 
man, the Pathfinder of the Pacific Northwest and 
Martyred Missionary of Oregon. 

FITCH, Frank §., First Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
granted four months’ leave of absence to visit Egypt 
and Palestine. a 

PORTER, Edward G., has been made pastor emeritus of 
the Hancock Ch., Lexington, Mass. 

SKILES, James H.and wite, of Farragut, Io., were sur- 
prised by the church on the tenth anniversary of 
their wedding. Among other presents Mr. Skiles re- 
ee a gold watch and chain and Mrs. Skiles $30 
in gold. 


Additional Holiday Gifts. 

Rev. D. A. Evans. New Sharon, Me., gold watch; 
Rev. H. P. Fisher, Ortonville, Minn., picture; Rev. J. V. 
Hickmott, Galesburg, Mich., $75; Rev. C. N. Lyman, 
Alden, Io., sleigh; Rev. G. W. Phillips, Rutland, Vt., 
Century Dictionary; Rev. G. A. Tewksbury, Concord, 
Mass., #110; Rev. B. H. Weston, Dunstable, Mass., $29 
and a year’s subscription to the Boston Daily Traveller. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Alameda, Cal., 2 7 Madison. Wis., — 10 
Alden, Io., 8 10 Medina, O., SG 
Alton, I11., 5 6 Mentone, Cal., 6 7 
Antigo, Wis., 3 14 Milwaukee, Wis., 
Atlantic, Mass., iar: Grand Ave., 10 22 
Aurelia, Io., 6 6 Hanover St., Nifin ly 
Baltimore, Md., Sec- Minneapolis, Minn., 
ond, 4 5 Como Ave., 4 13 
Belding, Mich., 10 387 Monticello, Io., — 6 
Brattleboro, Vt.,West, 5 5 Morton, IIl., 6 6 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Lewis Newark, N. J., First, 6 31 
ve., — 388 Northville, L.L.N.Y.,5 5 
Cannon Falls, Minn., 3 8 Oakland, Cal., Plym- 
Canton, I1., Sure a outh Ave., 6 
Chelsea, Vt., 4 4 Omala, Neb., First, — 40 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 27 42 Hillside, 23 26 
Chicago, Ill., Beth- Piymouth, — ili 
lenem, 10 Owatonna, Minn., iby be 
Dunean Ave., — 6 Pamesville, 0., First.11 15 
Forestville, 10 12 Park Ridge, Il., oy Hi 
Pilgrim, 7 22 Phippsburg Center, 
West, 3 14 Me., 4 
Clare, Mich., 3 46 Pittsfield, Il.. 2A a 
Cleveland, O., Plym- Quiney, Ul., li 5 
outh, — 8 Randolph, N. Y., 13 13 


Cornish, N. H., — 9 Richford, N.Y., 23° 24 
Creighton, Neb., — 4 Rogers Park, Iil., ve Gl 
Denmark, Io., 2 7 Salem, Io., 3 3 
Des Moines, Io., North Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Park, 2 6 Phillips, 5 66 
Dorr, Mich., 15 21 San Francisco, Cal., 
Everett, Mass., First, 5 11 First, 12 24 
Exeter, Neb., — 5 _ Olivet, 3 5 
Fairmount, Ind., 20 22 Sausalito, Cal., Lod 
Fargo, N. D., First, 4 16 Sheiby, Mich., 38 4 
Glezen, Ind., 4 4 South Norwalk, Ct., — 14 
Glyndon, Minn., 7 +8 Spearfish, S. D., 1 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Stanton, Neb., ll 38 
South, 5 10 Sterling, Minn., 5 5 
Harvey, Iil.. — 10 St. Johns, Mich., tana 
Hilliards, Mich., — 3 St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Hillsboro, N. D., ies North, qe A 
Hinsdale, Ill., 1 il St. Louis, Mo., Au- 
Hubbardston, Mass., 2 6 bert Place, 4° 8 
Hull, Io., =. 3 Jentral, 2 12 
Indianapolis, Ind., May- Compton Hill, J2 14 
flower, 10 15 Memorial, 7 10 
Pilgrim, 8 8 Pilgrim, 9 19 
Iowa Falls, To., 5 8 Stockton, Cal., — 10 
Janesville, Wis., — 3 Terre Haute, Ind., 
Kaukauna, Wis , — 5 First, 7 12 
Kennebunk, Me., — 4 Traer, Io., eS 
Key West, Fla., 8 10 Underhill, Vt., 6 6 
La Grange, I1., — 5 Verdon, Neb., 5 6 
Lincoln, Neb., First, — 5 Twelvechurches with 
Lorin, Cal., 2 4  twoorless, 10 22 
Los Guilicos, Cal., 4 11 


Conf. 513; Tot. 1074. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf, 1,665; Tot., 3,332. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line) 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan 
23, 10 A.M. Topic, Opinions and Convictions, to be 
opened by Rey. Elijah Horr, D. D. 

Dr. SHELDON JACKSON, general agent of education 
in Alaska, will speak in the Meionaon, Tremont Tem 
ple, Boston, Jan. 25, at 10.30 A.M. and 2 P. M. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

RAMABAI KINDERGARTENS.—Persons interested in 
Pundita Ramabaiand her school for Hindu women and 
who would like to assist the kindergarten branch of this 
work will communicate with Mrs. G. N. Dana, 318 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Pb ee 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘The Rookery,” Chicago, 1]. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; ©. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized; Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges, 

CoNG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIBTY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House. New York 

ity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1838. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Saior’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Z'reasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRI#ND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. S. 
Snow, Corresponding oy Room 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clothing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines also solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S! SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Jongregational House. Boston. 


8. S. Nickerson; 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF OUR 

COUNTRY. 

At the meeting of the New York Presbyte- 
rian Union last Monday evening Dr. H. K. 
Carroll presented a paper on The Religious 
Aspect of the Last Census. When Robert P. 
Porter, the superintendent of census in 1890, 
decided to include statistics of all religious 
nodies he placed at Dr. Carroll’s disposal all the 
facilities necessary to secure full and accurate 
results. Dr. Carroll endeavored to make the 
list of denominations exhaustive. Returns 
were sought for every denomination regardless 
of the character of its faith or the fewness of 
its members. Thus Chinese, Buddhists, Mor- 
mons, Theosophists, Ethical Culturists, Com- 
maunistic Societies and Spiritualists appear in 
the census of 1890, as well as Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians ; Jewish congregations 
as well as Christian; Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant. In some cases denominations appear 
which have no more than twenty-one mem- 
bers; one which had nineteen members was 
with great reluctance excluded, because twelve 
of them lived in two cities in Pennsylvania, 
three were in Ohio and four were in Missouri. 
Even they could have been counted if they 
had had an organization but they constituted, 
the speaker said, ‘“‘ an erratic asteroid wander- 
ing in the religious firmament in defiance to 
all rules of catalogue. They are a branch of 
Reformed Presbyterians,” 

The first impression conveyed by the long 
list of separate denominations, according to 
the paper, is that we have a variety in our re- 
ligion. ‘‘If one is a pagan he may worship in 
the numerous temples devoted to Buddha, if a 
Jew he may be of the Orthodox or Reformed 
variety. Ifa Christian he may select any one 
of 125 or 180 different kinds. He may be six 
kinds of an Adventist, seven kinds of a Cath- 
olic, twelve kinds of a Mennonite or Presby- 
terian, thirteen kinds of a Baptist, sixteen 
kinds of a Lutheran or seventeen kinds ofa 
Methodist. He may be a member of any one 
of 143 denominations or of all in succession. 
If none of these suit him he still has the choice 
among 150 separate and independent congrega- 
tions which have no denominational name, 
creed or connection.”’ 

A closer serutiny of the list, however, shows 
that many of these 143 denominations differ 
only inname. The differences in many cases 
are only sectional or historical. If there could 
be a consolidation of denominational groups, 
all Methodist bodies becoming one, all Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, etc., over a 
hundred denominations and denominational 
titles would be eliminated, bringing to the 
ecclesiastical student great gain to say noth- 
ing of increased efficiency and economy in 
church administration. A further examina- 
tion reveals the significant fact that more than 
half are very small, no one having more than 
10,000 members, while thirty-two of the sev- 
enty-five have less than 1,000 each. Among 
the denominations the Roman Catholic stands 
first as to communicants, having 6,228,354; 
the Methodist Episcopal second, with 2,240,- 
425; the regular Baptists (colored) third, with 
1,314,420; the regular Baptists (South) fourth, 
with 1,271,002, and the Methodist Episcopal 
(South) fifth, with 1,209,976. This order is 
changed in the table of value of church prop- 
erty and in the table for organizations. The 
total number of communicants or members in 
all denominations is 20,488,797 ; of this number 
more than one-third are found in the five 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, IIli- 
nois and Massachusetts in the order named, 
showing that nearly one person in every three 
of the entire population is a member or com- 
_municant of one or another of the 143 denom- 
inations. The non-religious population does 
not much exceed 5,300,000—that is, the non- 
religious and anti-religious classes constitute 
about one-twelfth of the population. 

From a comparison of the census returns of 
1890 with such statistics as can be secured 
from denominational sources the conclusion 
is reached that in the last decade seven 
branches of the Protestant church show a net 
gain in ten years of 3,014,000 or nearly forty- 
two per cent., the Congregational body in- 
creasing 128,000 or 33 per cent. and the Presby- 


terian, all branches, 356,000 or 39 per cent., 
while the growth in population of the country 
during the same period was less than twenty- 
five per cent. ‘‘ No one can study the census 
of the churches,” said Dr. Carroll, ‘‘ without 


being profoundly impressed by the evidence. 


they give of the religious zeal and devotion of 
the people of the United States. Without a 
dollar from the public treasury they have pro- 
vided 140,000 houses of worship dedicated to 
this single purpose; they have taxed them- 
selves to the extent of more than $680,000,000 
to build and furnish these churches which 
they have in effect.presented to the general 
public. Accommodations sufficient for nearly 
43,000,000 people are made free to all, and any 


who will may enjoy the services regularly 


maintained.”’ 


THE OLD SOUTH PROTEST. 


At the annual meeting of the Old South 
Church, Boston, Jan. 9, 1893, the following 
minute, reported and recommended hy the 
committee of the church on foreign missions, 
was adopted, and was ordered to be sent to 
every corporate member of the American 
Board: 


As the time for taking up the annual collec- 
tion for the work of foreign missions has again 
come round the members of the Old South 
Church and congregation are once more con- 
fronted with the question whether they ought 
to continue to make their contributions 
through the American Board, and so, in ap- 
pearance at least, take the attitude of ap- 
proval, before the Christian public, of the 
policy and methods of that society and its 
officers during recent years. It has been 
claimed by some of the defenders of this policy 
and of these methods that the continuance by 
the churches of their pecuniary support of the 
board is proof positive of their approval of it 
in the face of all the adverse criticism which 
has been made upon its proeedure of late. 
It seems necessary, therefore, for the con- 
tributing churches which wish their position 
to be fully understood to be as explicit as 
possible in the statement of their views. 

Instead of recognizing and confining itself 
to its proper function as the executive agency 
of the churches of the Congregational order 
for the oversight and direction of their work 
in foreign lands, the American Board has 
become an ecclesiastical institution, and as 
such it assumes to be independent of the repre- 
sentative councils of these churches and su- 
perior to them. It has framed theological 
formularies, for use in its correspondence with 
candidates for foreign appointments, to which 
not only the accepted statements of these 
churches but the recognized creeds of Chris- 
tendom are treated as subordinate. It has 
fixed a standard of belief for missionaries in 
the foreign field altogether different from that 
to which ministers and missionaries at home 
are expected to conform, and which would 
deprive many of the latter of the privilege of 
foreign service, including pastors of churches 
to which the board looks for support. It has 
worried consecrated young men and women— 
candidates eager and full of enthusiasm for 
the foreign missionary work—with tedious 
cross-examinations and with vexatious investi- 
gations into their private opinions, theories 
and hopes. Ithas interposed itselfas a barrier 
between many of these young people and the 
work upon which their hearts were set, and 
it must have kept many wore from subjecting 
themselves to the possibility, if not probabil- 
ity, of a refusal. 

The case of Rev. William H. Noves furnishes 
an illustration of the state of things which 
has been grieving the hearts of a large num- 
ber of those who have been hitherto amon 
the best friends of the board. It is referre 
to because it is in many respects a representa- 
tive case and because it has just been reopened 
by the action of the board itself and is now 
pending. Mr. Noyes was ordained by an eccle- 
siastical council in which this church and its 
sister churches in the vicinity were repre- 
sented and he was cordially recommended to 
the American Board, with which he had al- 
ready had a particularly trying experience, 
for an appointment in Japan. He was refused 
such an appointment by a majority of the Pru- 
dential Committee and was sent to his chosen 
field of labor by,the Berkeley Temple Cburch 
with the help of members of this and other 
churches. Not only has the conduct of Mr. 
Noyes as a missionary since he went to Japan 
three or four years ago been most exemplary, 
but his usefulmess and success have been so 
marked as to secure the confidence and regard 
of the missionaries of the board in that coun- 
try with whom he has been working side by 
side in the utmost harmony, thus justifying 


the action and fulfilling the expectation of the 
council which ordained him. The mission- 
aries in Japan would gladly have him as an 
associate with themselves in name as well as 
in fact, and the churches at home, certainly a 
majority of them in New England, desire more 
than ever that he shall be accredited and em- 
ployed by the board. At the annual meeting 
in Chicago last October this desire was plainly 
expressed and it was hoped and anticipated 
that before the end of the year just closed it 
would have been met by the prompt and hearty 
action of the officials. But there has been an 
unexpected and unexplained delay, for after 
the lapse of nearly three months it is stated 
that only a few days ago letters on the subject 
of Mr. Noyes’s appointment were sent to the 
voting members of the Japan mission and it 
would seem the churches must wait three 
months more before they can know whether 
their wishes are or are not to be carried into 
effect by those to whom they were communi- 
cated as an intimation only less positive than 
an instruction. 

The American Board is a close and compact 
corporation, with what has come to be, prac- 
tically, a. self-perpetuating governing pody. 
This governing body must be held responsible 
for the repressive and proscriptive policy of 
the last eight or ten years—a policy which has ~ 
greatly disturbed the peace and harmony of 
the churches and which threatens disaster 
not only to the board but to the general cause 
of foreign missions. In order to correct the 
existing evils and to restore the board to the 
full confidence of the churches it is the judg- 
ment of the Old South Church that this gov- ° 
erning body should be changed at the next 
annual meeting and that those who are chiefly 
responsible for the difficulties and dangers 
into which the society has been brought, 
whether members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee or secretaries, should at that time give 
place to others. 

In the earnest hope that such a change will 
be made at the annual meeting next October, 
in view of the past interest of this church in 
foreign missions and for the sake, also, of the 
noble men and women who are engaged in the 
foreign missionary work, not as the servants 
of the governing body in the board but as the 
honored and trusted representatives of the 
churches by whose sympathies and money 
they have been and are sustained, the Old 
South Church hereby votes that its usual col- 
lection for foreign missions be taken next 
Lord’s Day and that contributions not other- 
wise designated be sent, as heretofore, to the 
treasury of the American Board. 


wo 


Friends of Cushing Academy in Ashburn- 
ham will regret to hear of the fire on the 
morning of Jan. 12 which destroyed the main 
building, which, with its contents, was val- 
ued at $150,000 and was insured but for $90,-- 
000. The 225 students escaped without injury. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND, 


TWO GRATEFUL RECIPIENTS. 


NEBRASKA, Jan. 9. 

At the end of another year I want again to express m 
heartiest thanks for the gift of nba valuable paper. If 
it was at all possible I feel lought to subseribe, but Iam 
sorry to find myself still unable to doso. Lam sixty-nine 
years old. JI occupy a small, secluded field. My whole 
incomings for the past year have been under $250 and I 
am compelled to confine my expenditure to mere neces- 
saries for my family and myself. Your panes, is one of 
the very few luxuries we have enjoyed much to our 
comfort and edification. I hope that room may still be 
found for my name on your free list. If, however, it. 
should be crowded out by even some more pressing case I 
ean only repeat my thanks to you and the benevolent 
donors for providing in this way some cheer and help in 

our lonely and often discouraging work. R. K. 


IowA, Jan. 10. 

I see that my subscription for the Congregationalist 
has expired. I feel that I cannot get along without it 
and yet I can hardly afford to pay for it without robbing 
my family, but I know that they would rather suffer a 
little than to miss the Congregationalist, especially in its 
new and improved form. Please let me hear from you. 


J. EJ. 
Mrs. J.J. Bell, Exeter, N.'H.. cv, .. onesie eae $10.00 
William R. Vining, Whitman......... ta aids Yate a 5.00 
A Friend, Boston: <7 ..s:'-1+.0.0.0 50/10 cele aneiee nahee anes 4.00 
W.S. Boutelle, La Crosse, Wis. ..2sasseen sean 2.00 
H.:P. Bliss, Providence, RK... /\\).scseeee eee an 2.00 
A Friend, Gardiner, Me... ...\instsjasnaareieer eter 2.00 
R. Crawford, Clinton, Ct... 2025 vase eiteiele a ete , 2.00 
H. D; Robinson; Barre... .).- secs ere 2.00 
Briends, (Chelsea)... isn). elopeniesiaetie siefelshaelteteisteeeiaiete 4.00 
AU PIOVIdeENCe LAY .b a. telee co teiietele MMT BBE Sock 00 
Hannah S. Parker, Plympton...............055 + 2.00 
Mrs. A. M. Read, Lakeport, N.H............... 2.00 
W. E.. Hyatt, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; ...:...a0ssheneeenae 8.00 
Lavinia Farnham, Winchester...........- aieieehs SasOU 
George H. Gilbert, Winchester................. 2.00 
MoOFSN., Norwich, Ctsc- fics ovecednen aemmcapeaae 2.00 
‘A Briend, Roselle, N.J.socsitlsas san dace 5.00 
A’Friend,; Wellesley... cisco cess cteirci a0 visitng +» 6.00 
Mrs. Julia Hale, Norwood................. see 2:00 
King’s DaCeCn Boston tiii.aetne eee - 2.00 
Mrs. J. J. Abbott, Whitinsville............ cote ay 
sulia Hovey, Bexhig 22s occ s esc enm oem eee Jee QD 
A Friend, Concord; NiEb h asi cutee. o eke chit 2.00 
IA Wriend, ‘Chester. cxdsecececheec acres iste wialateea > 5.00 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


— The most useful man or woman is the 
one who has the greatest number of contacts 
with his or her fellows.—President Eliot of 
Harvard. 


—— If the Sundays are thrown out of the 
yearvthere are not as many hours left as there 
are murders and suicides in our land.—Wrank 
Russell, D.D. 


—— Income can never be greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the social value of a man’s work, 
talents, culture and virtues without degrading 
him.— Prof. F. H. Giddings. 

—— The church that picks itself up bodily 
and moves up-town to a life of chilly, easy 
inactivity, away from densely populated down- 
town districts where there is work to be done, 
has lost its Holy Spirit and is no longer a 
chureh but a religious club.—Rev. Dr. Charles 
Parkhurst. 


— When a people hearken to false proph- 
ets proclaiming that chastity is of no impor- 
tance it is lost beyond recovery. What its 

. representatives are ready to do when oppor- 
tunity is given we may learn from the dis- 
gusting disclosures of the Panama Canal 
Seandal. It were idle to deny that the wor- 
ship of the impure goddess threatens to bring 
calamities upon us. Who can read the adver- 
tisements in some of our most widely circu- 
lated newspapers, who can look upon the bill 
Ddoards of our cities, reeking with vulgarity 
and obscenity, who can watch the proceedings 
of the divorce courts, who can stroll through 
the streets at night, without being made 
aware that the sense of chastity is dying or 
dead ?—Bishop Spaulding. 

— When I am abroad I go to worship in 
every temple, tabernacle, synagogue, mosque 
and prayer house to which I canfind entrance. 
But when Iam at home I do not regularly go 
to any church whatever. The reason is not 
indifference but the opposite. As a Chris- 
tian I see too little Christian standing ground 
in the Christian Church. It is not always like 
Jesus or His teaching. It is often like the 
thing He labored to destroy. There is some- 
thing so monstrously out of harmony between 
the mere scenic spectacle of the Christian 
Church as it flourishes today and the picture 
in the mind's eye of its Founder and His first 
followers. This colossal thing is really so un- 
like Christ. Iam sure that if at this moment 
we were sitting on the shores of the lake of 
Galilee and could get aloof from our present 
surroundings we should find it hard to believe 
that the thing could be.—//all Caine. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BROWNSON—POTTER—In Boston, Dec. 28, 1892, by Rev. 
E, A. Buck of Fall River, Cariton L. Brownson of New 
Haven, Ci.,and Emma J. Potter of Boston Highlands. 

STANTON—HUBBELL—In Mansfield, 0., Jan. 11, by 
Rey. Dr. J. W. Hubbell, father of the bride, John 
ae, ane Stanton of Brooklyn, N. Y.,and Julia Lynes 

ubbell. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


CHIPMAN—In Jamaica Plain, Jan. 12, Elizabeth Cole- 
man, widow of Deacon Charles Chipman, aged 84 yrs., 
6mos. “A sweetly victorious dying.” 

CURTIS—In Bangor, Me., Jan. 7, Mrs. Helen May, wife 
of John §. Curtis of the senior class in Bangor Sem- 
inary. 

JOB—In Bermuda, W. I., Dec. 28. 1892, Daniel W. Job, for 
several years one of the deacons in Union Church, 
Boston, and son-in-law of the late Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D. 

ODELL—In Conway Center, N. H., Dec. 25, 1892, Miss Polly 
Odell, aged 91 yrs. She was known for her gentle and 
lovely Christian spirit, always sacrificing her own 
comfort for others, believing that if faithful unto 
death she would receive a crown of life. 


MRS. FANNY TAYLOR SWALLOW. 


Mrs, Swallow, widow of Peter Swallow, died at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Professor Richards, Jamaica 
Plain, Dec. 12,at the age of 75 years, 8 months, 3 days. 
She was born in New Ipswich, N. He and went to Dun- 
stable, Mass., on her marriage, living subsequently in 
Westford, Littleton and Worcester. Descended from 
one of the old New Pasland families, for many genera- 
tions honored alike for uprightness of character and 
services to the church and community, she inherited 
those qualities of mind and heart conspicuous in the 

_ history of her ancestry. Interested in all questions of 
publie importance, and thoroughly versed all topics 
of the rte she maintained to the end sympathy in mat- 
ters outs: de 


her home, and sent her prayers and infiu- | 


ence forth to help solve for God the problems of the 
hour. In relations of home and chureh life the beauty 
of her ripened character was mostapparent. Hergentle 


and loving ways endeared her to every heart. Though 
growing old in years she never grew old in thought or 
feeling, but by word and deed expressed, at the last as 
at the first, a sympathy for the hopes and plans of youth 
that made her the object of every young person’s affec- 
tion. A et gentle and beautiful spirit filled her 
soul and breathed and spokeinallshe did. Remarkabl 
sensitive to the beautiful in nature, of retiring disposi- 
tion and sweet and gentle ways, there was no trace of 
weakness in her character. Her faith struck down 
deep and strong into Jesus Christ and His truth. 

With all her gentleness she had the unfaltering cour- 
age that comes from profound conviction and the reso- 
lute, clear-sighted faith which has been the glory of 
New England life. With the liberalism of today she 
had no sympathy. To her Christian living meant un- 
swerving allegiance to Christ, and the Bible was to her 
as the voice of God. Her life was beautiful because it 
was believing. For many years she went about the 
work of the Lord on earth teaching lessons of faith, of 
courage, of sweetness, of patience and of joy, and now, 
in heaven, she will spend an eternity in the service of 
Him to follow whom has been her life. 


HON. SUMNER ALBEE. 


Sumner Albee, a well-known member of the Suffolk 
bar and for more than a generation an honored citizen 
of Cambridge, died at his residence on Jan. 11. He was 
born in Langdon, N. H., March 23, 1825, fitted for college 
at Chester (Vt.) Academy and graduated at Middlebury 
in 1848. He was teacherin Brimmer Grammar School in 
Boston, read law with Ranney & Morse and settled in 
business in the same city. Since 1855 he has been a resi- 
dent of Cambridge, was repeatedly a member of the com- 
mon council, of the school committee and for thirteen 
years one of the overseers of the poor and, in 1882, rep- 
resented the second Middlesex district in the House of 
Representatives. He was for twenty-one years a deacon 
of the Prospect Street Church and for the last few years 
a member of the Shepard Memorial, Dr. McKenzie offi- 
ciating at his funeral services on Saturday, Jan. ]4. 

As a student and teacher he was thorough and consci- 
entious, as a business man of sterling integrity, in his 
domestic relations genuine and affectionate, as a Chris- 
tian loyal to all his obligations. He leaves a unique and 
almost faultless record for purity and symmetry of char- 
acter and life. In 1855 Mr. Albee married the oldest 
daughter of Rey. Andrew Rankin who, with their two 
daughters, survives him. His only son, Sumner Rankin 
(Harvard, 1889), a member of the law school (1893), died 
in September last, a severe blow as he was a young 
man of very choice character and the finest promise. 
His death, doubtiess, hastened the illness and death of 
Mr. Albee himself. J. ER. 


* 5] 
Subscribers’ Column. 
Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (e ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 


ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The address of Rey. S. 8. Mathews is Dover, N. H. 


Palestine Private Party.—A clergyman about to 
conduct a third party through Palestine, Egypt and 
Greece would be giad to have a few additional members 
to his party. Reduced cost, Se et aca management. 
(Best references required and given.) Inquire with 
stamp of Rey. W. J. Peck, M. A., Corona, L. I. 


A lady would like a position in a home to teach sew- 
ing. References given. Address W., 22 Howard Street, 
South Framingham. Mass. 


Sacred Readings.—Miss E. G, Stephens will give 
sacred readings tor church or Y. P. 8. C. E. or to supply 
pulpit vacancies. These readings are devotional, con- 
sistmg of Scripture, hymns, ete. Address in care of 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


Honest MEDICAL ADVICE.—It is worth a. great 
deal to a sick person to get an honest medical opin- 
ion. It is not always easy to do this, but there is a 
way in which such may be obtained and that with- 
out any cost whatever. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
the discoverers and sole dispensers of that remark- 
able medical agent, Compound Oxygen, have never, 
during the twenty-three years of their wide prac- 
tice, charged anything for consultation. If the suf- 
ferer from Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervous Prostration, or other serious chronic 
diseases will write them a clear statement of his 
case, he will promptly receive an honest medical 
opinion, giving him chances of relief. He will also 
be welcome to a copy of the history of the discovery 
of Compound Oxygen, together with a large*record 
of cases treated successfully. Among these may be 
found some exactly similar toyour own. Drs.STAR- 
KEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 
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Mr. David M. Jordan 
of Edmeston, N. Y. 


Colorless, Emaciated, Helpless 
HOOD’S 


A Complete Cure by 


SARSAPARILLA. 


This is from Mr. D. M. Jordan, a re- 
tired farmer, and one of the most re- 
spected citizens of Otsego Co., N. Y. 


‘Fourteen years ago I had an attack of the 
gravel, and have since been troubled with my 


Liver and Kidneys 
gradually growing worse. Three years ago I 
got down so low that I could scarcely walk. 


I looked more like a corpse than a living being. 
I had no appetite and for five weeks I ate 
nothing but gruel. [was badly emaciated 
and had no more color than a marble statue. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was recommended and I 
thought I would try it. Before Lhad finished 
the first bottle I noticed that I felt better, suf- 
fered less, the inflammation of the blad- 
der had subsided, the color began to return to 
my face, and I begam to feel humgry. After 
Thad taken three bottles I could eat anything 
without hurting me. Why, I got_so hungry 
that I had to eat 5 times a day. I have now 
fully recovered, thanks to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I feel well and am well. All who know 
me marvel to see me so well.” D. M. JORDAN. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache and biliousness. 


NAB 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass- 


K 


What 93 Brings! 


For a long time ruffled curtains of muslin have been in favor, 
but all curtains for the drawing-room have been trimmed with a 


We are now showing glass curtains of fine silk, enriched with 
a two-inch ruffle exactly the same as on the muslins. 
produced is decidedly novel, and ‘strikes off’? from the usual 


The effect 


We have some in plain silk and others with a broché detached 
figure in pure empire style. The fabric is soft and drapes beautifully. 

We have hung a few with Brussels sash laces, a most lovely 
effect, as all the delicate tracery of the lace can be seen through 
the silk. They are the nearest approach to the refinement of rich 
The price is remarkably low: 


Plain in all colors, $7.50 per pair. 
Empire Design, 


$10.50 per pair. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 


48 CANAL ST.' 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The people are anxiously watching the ca- 
reers of the now numerous great trade com- 
binations, still erroneously styled ‘“trusts,”’ 
while in fact but very few of the more important 
are in any sense ‘‘trusts.’’ Most of them are 
organized regularly under the corporation 
laws of this or that State. Some of these 
huge combinations aim at monopoly—others 
do not. The sugar company has a practical 
monopoly, while the recent combination of 
rubber goods manufacturers distinctly recog- 
nizes the existence of powerful competitors. 
Some of these combinations are attaining a 
very great measure of success, the American 
Sugar Refining Co. being a most conspicuous 
suceess. Others, like the Reading Railroad 
combination to control prices of anthracite 
coal, are making doubtful headway. 

It is too early yet for the slow operation of 
economic principles to produce much of an 
effect. We all feel that trade combinations 
are possible of permanent success only so long 
as they are just and reasonable in their deal- 
ings with consumers. Let them attempt to 
extort an unfair profit upon the ability and 
capital employed and nothing is more certain 
than that sharp competition will overtake 
them—in time. But temporarily the sudden 
aggregations of capital and skill may be able 
to eontrol many a line of trade, and itis this 
first stage in which many of these trade com- 
binations are now to be found. 

In all probability it is the magnitude of 
many of these ‘‘ combines” which so dismays 
the public rather than the monopolistic nature 
of their operations. Monopoly per se is not 
necessarily a bad thing. It is desirable in 
certain lines of business, as in the supplying 
of gas, water, street railway transit, etc. But 
where monopoly exists the tendency of public 
opinion is to firmly insist upon the right of 
the State to regulate capitalization, charges 
and profits. It must be admitted that this 
sort of regulation is much simpler in the cases 
of water and gas and railways than in the 
ordinary mercantile and manufacturing pur- 
suits. Yet in these simpler cases the State 
has not yet learned to do its business very 
wellas yet. Gas companies have been notori- 
ous examples of flagrant stock watering in 
recent years. Railway companies are old 
offenders at that trick. 

Among the larger minded business men this 
problem of combinations is not viewed with 
the alarm which apparently pervades the pub- 
lic. Such men may be said to have no occa- 
sion for alarm as they are the principal bene- 
ficiaries of such combinations. But that is 
really no answer. Broad minded men study 
these creations with a view to understanding 
their inherent soundness. What these men 
determine for themselves must eventually be- 
come general public opinion, for it is the 
minds of the few which furnish opinions for 
the many. And as to the direct money results 
to the consuining millions, broad minded busi- 
ness men know that great trade combinations 
mInmay temporarily enhance the cost of living, 
but their inevitable permanent result is just 
the opposite. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital #2,000,000 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 


ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 43 years. 
Paid Dividends of 77, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p-a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


100,000 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information, 


F. J. 
1,400,000 | 210 East 92d Street, - - 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the Sist day of DECEMBER, - - 1892. 


Cash Capital, ay ile $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-insurance (Fire), ; : ‘ ; 2,758,114.35 
Reserve, Re-insurance (Inland), , 4 h : 35,093.88 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . . : : 343,546.59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), . : ; : 53,938.03 


: : ; ; 117,988.60 
3,607,548.18 


$10,915,829.63 
LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS, | 


Seventy Million Two Hundred and Thirty-Three Thousand Dollars. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
JAS. F. DUDLEY, Secretary. A. C. BAYNE, Vice-President. 
WM. H. KING, E. O. WEEKS, 4Ass’t Secretaries. 


Other Claims, ‘ : : 
Net Surplus, jy Soe eee 


Total Assets, Roi tinesty nh par oe 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canadian Provinces. 


‘EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Your Income is 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).......-....-..--- $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017 653.25 
| OO Small. ASSOES: fie seis cere bebe cd teats de he peer 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cent. |- 


Five Per Cent. Cc. oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent [on 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


SAFEST oF aut INVESTMENTS 


Secured by tay 
CITY ano lien on all 
property withis 
their limits. ~ 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


70 State Street, Boston. 


| if you are receiving only 


3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sent 
free, may help you in- 
crease your income and 
secure the principal. 


The Provident 
Lost Co,2 eS 


Please mention the Congregationalisi. 


PEFAULTED ffORTG'S 


HEW YORK. CHICACO. 
(WEST) Bought for CASH. THE BEST FIELD FOR 
‘HORACE CG. CANDEE, Boston. INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 


No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 


references. 
RODGERS & CO., 
Chicago, Ih. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city inthe 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. ‘e have a plan 
for the employment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 

emarkably profitable. Send for full information and 
Banter references. Eugene D, White & Co., Portiand, Ore 


Fo TET RT eo ON tatn oars 
Best of security. Highest safe interest. Address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


_. More than &2,000,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
clients. Our Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 
Send for Circulars and references. ; 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., ie 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - - - 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. | 
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OME SAVINGS & LOAN 
_ASSOCTATION minneapotis 


PAID IN CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The privilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice. 
Sinking Fund Mortgages our Specialty. 


WZ 
NY 


VX 


Over 3000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


Before Making Your 


January = = 
[Investments 


Let me send you our pamphlet. 


"RNRWHALL, =: | SNe de Me 


SS SS PAY 
Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building.| Grand New Flowers, Vegetables and 


Philadelphia, Pa. The King of Ornamental Plants is the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Itis stately and beautiful beyond 
: description. Itcan be grownin any window as easily as a Geranium, and is a superb addition to any col- 


Re lection of plants. Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 
: MPA Y Beaten ants ving the ia ee maCsiged end beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 

ion. ants are easily raised, as the seeds germinate quickly and growrapidly. For 

only 30e we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: : 2 z ratte an 


t 


5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM, Itschasteb ill ish 
o ORK. y . Ss chaste beauty will astonish you, 
OFFICE ee, UAC AD WAY. 1 pkt, PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all. Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty, 

9 . . 1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white, 
Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 1 pkt, TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom. 
CASH CAPITAL . 3.000,000.00 1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant, 

Reserve Premium Fund..... tg tesetete neers: 4,172,337.00 1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented, A unique novelty, 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Cla: Taxes | 745,973.56 3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties, 


EIS PUR TPISER Reacts ictaiie niardieiecs'sivic{anisrorwroreieiniselviemiacev 1,237 96 
CASH ASSETS.......... $9,156,231.5 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 


1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 
1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty, 


= oo OS he te aa ald tee 156 pages and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Plates. All the above for only 30 cts. 
Bonds and Mortgages, being firstlien on Real | | postpaid. These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
Estate ¢ 695,150.00 30c., Only to introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we wil! send four 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 of these collections for $1. Order at once, as this offer may not appear again. 
o ant Hullroad Stocks and Bonds aac ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
IMATIET VALUE). ..ce-esereserecesssssaccesceee o 1309,915. 80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer................-. 
8 k We) ones 887,097.87 3 : : y 8 ) P < 
eo  Sacehic on demana 700.00 6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated............. 
aycrceam uncollected and in hands of natn a 8 AMARYLLIS, all elegant blooming varieties of great beauty..---+.-.-++..+seeeeeeeeeeee eee ete ee eseeees i 
BONUS. eee e rece eee rece tect ene e et ae steer eases 538.232.58 2 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different cclor, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of b : = 
‘ F 2 ’ ) Pp g plants of rare beauty 
oe. Been OB LBS ULYS pe, aay ne 5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Cereus.--------..-++c+0+e0.+++ 
SS MAUD Pade 5 OHRYSANTHEMUMS, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus fowered.-..-.-..- 


J. H. WASHBOR 


N, Uw aed A GREAT OFFE For only $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. And to every order 
E. G. SNOW, JR., | § Vice-Presidents. 


will add gratisone LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 


= 4 tienen S inches in height, and blooming all the time. 
ma “a eee t Secretaries 
iM Las. a f ae! (A superb work of artin bronze blue)of FLOWER and 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS and 
- NEw YORK, July 12, 1892. RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 156 pages, hundreds of Hlegant 
ee Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand ¥ beautiful large Colored Plates. We offer the finest 
w standard varieties and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and rare 
0 new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
mums, New Carnations, etc. Also a large list of the finest roses at10cents each. Don’t miss our Great 
pie Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 
CHILDSI, the greatest floral novelty of this generation. Flowers 7inches across, spikes of bloom over 
—Eeee fe two feetin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This MAGNIFICENT 
Convertible into Other securities at CATALOGUE will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. Otherwise send 20c 
pleasure. &.. and 8 per cont first mort- forit. Itistoocostly tobe sent free except to those who order something. We wantagents to take 
ge es with SINKING FUND behind them. subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, THE MAYFLOWER, 60c. per year. 32 
afest of all investments. Our forms are copy- pages and two elegant colored plates each month. Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


righted, a Picture of the Security is attached and cer. 

insite ceqemits | JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, 0 

t_ intelligently. Wri y a eens 0 

FINANCE COMPANY. Minneapolis, Minn. ~ j j oy We Uo 
7DERSONS OF RESPONSIBILITY may add a arina t person who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our great painting of 


: + ; GLADIOLUS CHILDSI free, if they send 10ecents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showin 
SR Re ecome by omerins TH Paonia and several spikes of bloom. It is well worth a dollar as it is the flnest thing ever produced in floral art. . 


imvestment securities. A liberal commission will be 
paid. References exchanged. Correspondence solicited. 


Address WILLIAM F. PETERS, TT, 


John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. IMPROVED Ss ow er 


Has no second chance. The 
first supplies his needs — if he 
takes the wise precaution of 

planting NGI 


1 Bank of N. Dakota, Fargo, N. ). an refer to over 1,000 churches, Send for 


samples and prices. 


a iiitcic.u CHURCH CUSHIGNS| |. 
a 


Capital, $250,000. Surplus, $25,000. g ; » 
en | Sar Cc. W. BENT & CO., ~Ferry’s Seeds? 
i 0 Ni FE 186 Tremont Str eet, 90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. * < rr a S eed S 

‘i Mah ss nnua ‘ 
Boston. is SSE ENR MSIE OSE EA AACE AMI EON SRF SF CATT InuiAll tholatestiandibest 


¥ information about Gardens and 
Gardening. It is a recognized 
authority. Every planter should 
‘ haveit. Sent free on request, 
D. M. FERRY & O0., Detroit, Mich, 


SAVINGS orrspenx 
BANK St pees 

a MENEILY & OOMPANT CHURCH 

| jy CARPETS. 


WEST TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 
= In connection with our wholesale 


Por Churches, Schools, etc., also Chima, 
and Peals, For more than half a centur* 
noted for superiority over all others. Raa cae alum adiniatariod 
to sell CA RFPE'TS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 


@invefiumyatl BELL FOUNDRY lp 
é CINCINNAT!, ma) en 4 ; 

AKERS” iVMYE ufacturers’ tw 
3 Sof OF Saye DELL f Vi Ni Blot OoRanena aes. 


A.B.& EL. SHAW 


Successors to 


i=) SHAW, APPLIN & CO, 
2 Manufacturers of 
ones ULPIT 
“BELLS | Wek 2ei S088 | 7 pu suis 
/ ‘“ and UPHOLSTERY, 3 He pene ata 
Caines, Gos! MELE Se CO. ninapore, o. | 608 Washington St, soviscon'ss., Boston. | i Send fr Catalogue. BOSTOS 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


— Why should we have wealthy Chris- 
tians huddling together in the finer parts of 
this city when they would be so much more 
useful if scattered among the poor churches ? 
If the rich and the poor are ever to meet to- 
gether it must be in the poor man’s territory, 
for money and locomotion are correlative terms 
—the one can be transmuted into the other as 
heat into motion—whereas the poor man must 
stay where he is put.—Rev. Dr. Edward Judson. 

-— The denomination has taken some of 
our wisest, strongest, most reliable pastors 
and made them responsible for our benevolent 
and missionary enterprises. They are sup- 
posed to be the best authority upon home and 
foreign work and are paid and trusted to give 
intelligent and prayerful direction to the dis- 
pensation of the benevolence of our churches. 
The great societies that they serve are con- 
tinually urged to plan larger than their in- 
come will warrant. Yet irresponsible con- 
verts and unknown clerical beggars are going 
among churehes by scores with special pleas 
and Oriental shows, coaxing money from the 
people that the denominational mission so- 
cieties need and that their trusted servants 
know well how wisely to spend.’ The easiest 
way to get rid of one of these peripatetivs is 
to give him a fulsome recommendation with 
which to work on your neighbor, but is it 
honest? Has not the time come for churches 
to pass a cast-iron rule that will require the 
indorsement of the home or foreign mission 


society before help can be given ?—The Hxzam- | 


iner. 

— Now how would Quebec be treated? 
The treaty stipulations between England and 
France, under which we haye lived so long, 
would, of course, go by the board. I can read- 
ily see that we should not be compelled to 
establish divorce laws, so abhorrent to Cath- 
olics, within the State of Quebec, but how 
would it be with public education? Should 
we be allowed, as now, to maintain our Cath- 
olic schools in part at the expense of the State, 
that is, out of the State taxes? Should we be 
permitted. to enjoy our French civil code? 
What provision would be made for the ques- 
tion of language? We could not begin to 
speak and write English at the stroke of the 
clock. The ecclesiastical taxes now collect- 
ible by law would, I suppose, be abolished by 
ourselves before we entered the Union. Our 

. people, being so much more prosperous, would 
at once adopt the voluntary principle in sup- 
porting the church, which works very well 
indeed among the French Canadians of New 
England. But would anything have to be 
done about the property belonging to our re- 
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ligious corporations before we could be ad- 
mitted? In a word, how far would the estab- 
lishment of a republican form of government 
within the State affect our French and Cath- 
olic interests ?—Roman Catholic Educater of 
Quebec discussing annexation. 


PROF. JAMES EF. BABCOCK, the well-known chemi- 
cal expert, for many years State Assayer for Massa- 
chusetts, recently purchased in open market a sam- 
ple of Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa, and, 
after making a careful analysis, filed a certificate, 
in which he says: “I find that Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure. It contains no 
trace of any substance foreign to the pure roasted 
cocoa bean. The color is that of pure cocoa, the 


flavor is natural and not artificial, and the product 
is in every particular such as must have been pro- 
duced from the pure cocoa bean without the addi- 
tion of any chemical, alkali, acid or artificial flavor- 
ing substance.” 


On the Ragged Edge 
—Theclothes that are washed 
without Pcarline. If you get 
them clean by the necessary 
rubbing with soap, they will 
soon get ruined by the wear 


of it. Pearline saves the wear, 
by saving the work—there is 
little or no rubbing. It does 


no harm to anything that it 
washes, and it washes cvery- 
thing. Use Pearline, and use 
less labor. Labor is useless, if 
you use Pearlzne. for it 1: rn- 
necessary. 


Reware — 


naka 


irls a Chance! 
To be GOOD NATURED. 


GOLD DUST 
_ Washing 


Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
vand proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 
Sold by 
ALL GROCERS, 


TL Gold Dust 


is The Best. 


po # 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


| CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
| 


FORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


A liquid Food tonie, re 
heves fatigue of mind 
and body after shop- 
ping or sight-seeing. 


MORE 
‘TRUTH 


.. ABOUT. .*. 


DR. WARREN’S 


Wild Cherry and Nal'sa- 
parilla Troches. 


Rey. N. F. Tilden, Lebanon, N. 
and immediate relief.” 


Rev. A. Sargent, Wilmont Flat, N. H.: 
with them.” 


Rev. James P. Stone, Dalton, N. H.: “I think them 
excelient.” 


H.: “Afforded great 


“Tam pleased 


Rev. A. H. Hanscom, Georgetown, Me.: “ Have given 
me more relief than any other and all things I have 
tried.” 

Rev. John Bragdon, Haverhill, Mass.: ‘Gave imme- 
diate relief.” 


Rev. Walter Rice, Brandon, Vt.: ‘‘They endured the 
test well.” 


Rev. W. U. Carr, Barnstead, N. H.: 
without them.” 


Rey. Edwin R. Hodgman, Westford, Mass.: “I have 
used them with good effect.” 


Rev. T. J. Watt, Litchfield, Ct.: 
vinced.” 


Rev. R. H. Howard, Saxonville, Mass.: “The Sabbath 
after using your troches I spoke with more freedom 
than for a long time.” 


Rey. Jairus Ordway, Salem, Ct.: “I tried my best 
cough medicine and coughed on. Then I tried your 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches which have 
brought relief and sleep.’ 


Rev. E. H. ‘Prescott, New Hampton, N. H.: “Used 
them for catarrhal affections with good results.” 


Rev. Geo. E. Forbes, East Calais, Vt.: “ Find them ex- 
tremely beneficial in allaying the irritation of the throat 
and air tubes and as a tonic.” 


Rey. O. W. Bradlee, Saccarappa, Me.: “ They will be a 
standard remedy for hoarseness with me hereafter. 


Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: “ For weak vocal 
organs or dryness of the throat after speaking they have 


no equal.” 
D. D. Bishop. Dover, N. J.: ‘* They aay accomplish 


the purposes for which they are einployed. 


“T could not do 


“An unbeliever con- 


Rey. A. 8. Barton, Colchester, Vt.: ‘I have never seen 
any troches to be compared with them in value.” 


Rey. James L. Willard, New Haven, Ct.: ‘‘ They are 
it seeims to me, well-nigh invaluable to publie speakers. 


All druggists. 
by the American 


N. H. 
P | L. E Ss ADVICE FREE. 

a To any person suffering trom 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, | 
and how I was cureiatter many years of great suffering | 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
Medicine Co., Manchester, 
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SKINS ON FIRE 


With torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and 
every species of itching, burning, bleed- 
ing, scaly, crusted, pimply and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases are relieved 
in the majority of cases by a single 
application, and speedily, permanently 
and economically cured by the CuTICcURA 
REMEDIES when the best physicians, 
hospitals and all other remedies fail. 
To those who have suffered long and 
hopelessly, and who have lost faith in 
doctors, medicines and all things human, 
the CuTicuRA REMEDIES appeal with a 
force never before realized in the his- 
tory of medicine. Every hope, every 
expectation awakened by them, has 
been more than fulfilled. Their suc- 
cess has excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of physicians and druggists, 
familiar with the marvelous cures daily 
effected by them. They have friends 
in every quarter of the civilized world. 
People in every walk of life believe 
in them, use) them, and recommend 
them. They are in truth the greatest 
skin cures, blood purifiers and humor 
remedies of modern times. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all 
other skin and blood remedies. Sold 
throughout the world. 


Price: CuTIOURA, 50c.; CUTICURA SOAP, 25c.; CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, $1.00. 
- Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPO- 
RATION, Boston. 

all About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, mailed free. 


factory, and 
Send for FREE CATAJ(GUE. Mention paper. 
XFORD MFG, 40., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S LATEST 
MESSAGE. 


There will be a warm and wide-spread wel- 
come for Professor Drummond’s new booklet 
published, by James Pott & Co., New York, in 
a style similar to that of The Greatest Thing 
inthe World, the Pragram of Christianity, etc. 
The subject is The City Without a Church and 
the three chapters are entitled I Saw the 
City, His Servant’s Shall Serve Him, I Saw No 
Temple Therein. For the benefit of those of 
our readers into whose hand the book may not 
fall we make these extracts: 


The idea of religion without a church— 
‘‘T saw no temple therein’’—is anomalous 
enough, but the association of the blessed 
life with a city—the one place in the world 
from which heaven seems most far away 
—is something wholly new in religious 
thought. No other religion which has a 
heaven ever had a heaven like this. The 
Greek, if he looked forward at all, awaited 
the Elysian Fields; the Eastern sought Nir- 
vana. All other heavens have been gardens, 
dreamlands—passivities more or less aim- 
less. Even to the majority among ourselves 
heaven is a siesta and not a city. 
mained for John to go straight to the other 
extreme and select the citadel of the world’s 
fever, the ganglion of its unrest, the heart 
and focus of its most strenuous toil, as the 
framework for his ideal of the blessed life. 
The heaven of Christianity is different from 
all other heavens because the religion of 
Christianity is different from all other 
religions. Christianity is the religion of 
cities. It moves among real things. Its 
sphere is the street, the market place, the 
working life of the world... . 

City life is human life at its intensest, 
man in his most real relations. And the 
nearer one draws to reality the nearer one 
draws to the working. sphere of religion. 
Wherever real life is there Christ goes. And 
He goes there, not only because the great 
need lies there but because there is found, 
so to speak, the raw material with which 
Christianity works—the life of man. To 
do something with this, to infuse some- 
thing into this, to save and inspire and 
sanctify this, the actual working life of the 
world, is what He came for. Without hu- 
man life to act upon, without the relations 
of men with one another, of master with 
servant, husband with wife, buyer with 
seller, creditor with debtor, there is no such 
thing as Christianity. With actual things, 
with humanity in its everyday dress, with 
the traffic of the streets, with gates and 
houses, with work and wages, with sin and 
poverty, with these things and all the things 
and all the relations and all the people of 
the city Christianity has to do, and has 
more to do than with anything else. To 
conceive of the Christian religion as itself 
a thing—a something which can exist apart 
from life, to think of it as something added 
on to being, something kept in a separate 
compartment called the soul, as an extra 
accomplishment like music or a special tal- 
ent like art, is totally to misapprehend its 
nature. It is that which fills all compart- 
ments. It is that which makes the whole 
life musie and every separate action a work 
of art. Take away action and it is not. 
Take away people, houses, streets, charac- 
ter, and it ceases to be. Without these 
there may be sentiment, or rapture, or ad- 
oration, or superstition; there may even be 
religion, but there can never be the reli- 
gion of the Son of Man.... 

Men complain of the indefiniteness of re- 
ligion. There are thousands ready in their 
humble measure to offer some personal 
service for the good of men, but they do 
not know where to begin. Let me tell you 
where to begin—where Christ told His dis- 
ciples to begin, at the nearest city. I prom- 
ise you that before one week’s work is over 
you will never again be haunted by the 
problem of the indefiniteness of Christian- 
ity. You will see so much to do, so many 
actual things to be set right, so many merely 
material conditions to alter, so much striv- 
ing with employers of labor and city coun- 
cils and trade agitators and boards and 


Continued on page 118. 


It re-| 


Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


YERS 
CHERRY PECTORAL 


The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 

Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 


Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 
COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 


yt and Olive Oil. 

Gives a smoothness and softness to the 
skin not obtained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barney Co.. Boston. Moss. 


Life hangs on OXYGEN 


IS LIVED by thous- 
ands of people. They 
breathe bad air. Bad 
air poisons the blood 
and deadens tissue ; 
AKRAVED OXY-=- 
GEN _ purifies the 


HALF 
A LI F E blood and builds up 
tissue. 


Germ diseases, such as Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, B-onchitis, Blood Poison, ete., 
Nerve Waste, Debility and Organic 
Weakness are cured and prevented by using 
AERATED OX’GeN. 

Its history is interesting. gs¢jyp FOR PAMPHLET. 

Its efficacy marvelous. ee 

Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office: 3&4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office; 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


SCARCEL 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New BEngland’s oldest and 
\i best known Clergymen, given up to 
} SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
jusing the most Wonderful 
\;Remedy ever discovered. All 
ip ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
., Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
Sy and kindred diseases, upon 
wgpersonal application, mail, 
\ Neff express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a written statement by him, of his suffer- 
ingsandeure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, ~ 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 TremontSt., Boston, Mass. 
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vestries and committees, so much pure, un- 
relieved, uninspiring hard work, that you 
will begin to wonder whether in all this 
naked realism you are on holy ground at 
all. Do not be afraid of missing heaven in 
seeking a better earth. The distinction be- 
tween secular and sacred is a confusion and 
not a contrast; and it is only because the 
secular is so intensely sacred that so many 
eyes are blind before it. The really secular 
thing in life is the spirit which despises 
under that name what is but part of the 
everywhere present work and will of God. 
Be sure that, down to the last and pettiest 
detail, all that concerns a better world is 
the direct concern of Christ... . 

Where are you to begin? Begin where 
you are. Make that one corner, room, 
house, office, as like heaven as you can. 
Begin? Begin with the paper on the walls, 
make that beautiful; with the air, keep it 
fresh; with the very drains, make them 
sweet; with the furniture, see that it be 
honest. Abolish whatsoever worketh abom- 
ination—in ‘food, in drink, in luxury, in 
books, in art; whatsoever maketh a lie—in 
conversation, in social intercourse, in corre- 
spondence, in domestic life. This done, 
you have arranged for a heaven, but you 
have not got it. Heaven lies within, in 
kindness, in humbleness, in unselfishness, 
in faith, in love, in service. To get these 
in get Christ in. Teach all in the house 
about Christ—what He did, and what He 
said, and how He lived, and how He died, 
and how He dwells in them, and how He 
makes all one. Teach it, not as a doctrine 
but as a discovery, as your own discovery. 
Live your own discovery. Then pass out 
into the city. Do all to it that you have 
done at home. Beautify it, ventilate it, 
drain it. Let nothing enter it that can de- 
file the streets, the stage, the newspaper 
offices, the booksellers’ counters; nothing 
that maketh a lie in its warehouses, its man- 
ufactures, its shops, its art galleries, its ad- 
vertisements. Educate it, amuse it, church 
it, Christianize capital; dignify labor. Join 
councils and committees. Provide for the 
poor, the sick and the widow. So will you 
serve the city. .°. . 

It is idle to talk of Christ as a social re- 
former if by that is meant that His first con- 
cern was to improve the organization of 
society or to provide the world with better 
laws. These were among His objects, but 
His first was to provide the world with 
better men. The one need of every cause 
and every community still is for better men. 
It every workshop held a workman like 
Him who worked in the carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth the labor problem and all other 
workman’s problems would soon be solved. 
It every street had a home or two like 
Mary’s home in Bethany the domestic life 
of the city would be transformed in three 
generations, External reforms—education, 
civilization, public schemes and public char- 
ities—have each their part to play. Any 
experiment that can benefit by one hair- 
breadth any single human life is a thousand 
times worth trying. There is no effort in 
any single one of these directions but must, 
as Christianity advances, be pressed by 
Christian men to ever further and fuller 
issues. But those whose hands have tried 
the most and whose eyes have seen the 
furthest have come back to regard first the 
deeper evangel of individual lives, and the 
philanthropy of quiet ways, and the slow 
work of leavening men one by one with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 1s shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


AHEAD OF TIME.—You do not often capture a new 
drapery idea running at large before the world 
knows of its existence, and so the advance informa- 
tion contained in the announcement of Paine’s Fur- 
niture Company, 48 Canal Street, in another column, 
is valuable. The new drapery which they describe 
will be the reigning star of fashion in 1893 and the 
person who buys one today has secured a position in 
the very front ranks of the procession. 


| APTER THIRTY YEARS, 


A Sad Story of Almost Un- 
paralleled Suffering. 


Speaks Now in the Name of Truth 
and Justice. 


A Sage of Eighty-three Years Gives Elo- 
quent and Timely Testimony. 


A most interesting thing. 

The following letter in regard to it explains 
itself. 

Deputy United States Marshal 8. R. Thorne 
has been a prominent and important figure 
in American affairs, and gained a world-wide 
celebrity by his noted arrest of Lewis Baker, 
the murderer of William Pool, at the Canary 
Islands in 1855. 

The noted deputy marshal is a veteran now, 
but his letter shows all his old-time energy. 

“In the Christian Leader I read a letter 
from Rey. C. D. R. Meacham, pastor of the 
Baptist church of Townshend, Vt., stating the 
wonderful cure received by him by taking Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

“‘T fully indorse all the reverend gentleman 
says about the efficacy of the Nervura. 

‘Also, I learn of the testimony of H. S. 
Shorter, Esq., who lives at 391 Broadway, 
Newburg, N. Y.,a man of 75 years, who was 
restored to health by the same remarkable 
medicine. 

‘“‘T now have to add my knowledge of ex- 
perience with Dr. Greene’s Neryura blood and 
nerve remedy. I have been an invalid and 
laid up with the gout and rheumatism for the 
last thirty years; confined to the bed for 
months at a time, in the most excruciating 
pains, and have taken all kinds of prescriptions 
for relief, but with very little effect. 


S. R. THORNE, ESQ. 


““T thought I would try Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, and am now 
on the fourth bottle. The last four weeks I 
am decidedly better and am improving very 
fast. Indeed, Iam anew man to what I was 
years ago, though now in my 83d year. 

“Tt has relieved me from trembling and 
nervous. prostration when no other medicine 
has. It facilitates sleep, and that is a great 
relief. This is no theory or imagination, but 
a fact that experience justifies. 


“This medicine has been to me worth more 
than all the gold dug out in California, and 
does so much good that it should be known 
throughout the world. 

“‘T do not know Dr. Greene and have never 
had any communication from him. This 
statement is in the way of truth and justice. 


S. R. THorNeE, 
Chapin Home, E. 66th St., New York City.” 


No expression of ours will add weight to the 
strong and convincing words of this well- 
known venerable gentleman. His words 
alone should and will influence every ailing 
person who reads them to make use of this 
great and valuable remedy, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. A medicine 
like this, which makes those who use it strong 
and well again, does, indeed, seem, as Mr. 
Thorne says, worth more than gold. The rem- 
edy is purely vegetable and harmless and is 
the prescription and discovery of Dr. Greene 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the success- 
ful specialist in curing all forms of nervous 
and ehronic diseases, who can be consulted by 
all free of charge, personally or by letter. 


rr rrrrrryrt 
COUGHS COLD 
—AND— 


Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does, 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other medicine. 

. It spares mothers much panes anxiety 

about their children, and saves the little a 
ones’ lives. _ 

Is cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be reared by human aid. 

It allevic.es even the most desperate 
casef of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
res*oration to health. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers 

everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 
The large bottles ave cheaper, 

hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., Druggists. 
(| New York city and Augusta, Me. 


” Adamson’s Pills Cure Sick Headache. 
PIPTPIPIP IPA TAP \ 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
2 HAIR» SKIN. 


4) 
K+/? 
Ne z 
e An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 

tr) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
ls /—~~), Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

: oe skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y, 


5 INSTITUTE for Treatment of Alcohol, 
Opium and Tobacco habits. System indorsed by prom- 
inent temperance eas and eminent divines, inelud- 
ing Miss Frances E. Willard and Bishop Fallows, Dr. 
Wolfenden and Rey. Frederick Campbell of Chicago, 
Dr. A. H. Plumb of Boston and Dr. Withrow, formerl 

of this city. Allinterested are cordially invited to visit 
Institute. Price, four weeks’ treatment, including 
board, $100. For further information always address 


or call at Institute. 464 Washingt ge 
no ashington 
Walter Baker Mansion, ** Dorenester: >” 
A. A. MINER, D. D., Pres. S. B, SHAPLEIGH, Treas. 
HOWARD A. GIBBS, M. D., Medical Director. 
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* BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The first action at the meeting in Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morning was the election of 
Dr. H. J. Patrick as president for the next 
three months. A petition was read which 
will be presented to the State Legislature 
asking for an amendment of the present local 
option laws. The principal change suggested 
is to have votes by counties instead of towns, 
the votes to be cast once in three years in- 
stead of annually and the license fees to be 
paid into the county instead of the town treas- 
ury. There is in this country a gigantic 
liquor syndicate which claims to control 2,000,- 
000 votes and a capital of a billion and a half. 
It is hoped to secure 100,000 signatures to 
this petition from religious organizations 
within a month. The petition was adopted 
and signed by the president and secretary. 

Rey. A. A. Berle then made an address on 
immigration from the side of the immigrant. 
He stated as a significant fact that the peti- 
tioners for the Sunday opening of the World’s 
Fair, with few exceptions, are Americans 
and not foreigners. A far greater menace to 
the nation than immigration as now allowed 
#is the non-activity of native born citizens in 
the political interests of the nation. The pres- 
ent laws, if executed, are sufficient to provide 
for a sound, healthful and useful class of im- 
migrants. In the recent cholera epidemic 
at Hamburg our own officials at that port, 
who have free passes on the German Lloyd 
line of steamers, reported clear bills of health. 
This is only one illustration of the political 
corruption which complicates the subject. 
In respect to the language test Mr. Berle 
adduced evidence to show its practical use- 
lessness. The dangerous classes among our 
immigrant population are those most familiar 
with English and are therefore ready to par- 
ticipate at once in our political life. They, 
and not the representatives of the Slavic 
races, constitute the Tammany tools. It is 
politicians and not the people of these alien 
races themselves who make a distinctively 
German or Polish or Bohemian vote. This 
vote is so variable as to prove that it is 
dominated by the machine and herein lies 
the chief danger. He claimed, furthermore, 
that immigrants have been a helpful source 
of our commercial, social and even religious 
development. An examination of our own 
Year-Book shows a large per cent. among 
our ministry of men of foreign extraction. 

Dr. E. Horr took exception to Mr. Berle’s 
advocacy of the Bennett law in Wisconsin. 
Mr. C. L. Younkin of the North End Mission 
and others also differed from him in opinion 
on several points. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


The Century Magazine - B8.60 
Harper’s Magazine.... » 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly.... 3.25 
SeTIONEW’s MAGAz7iIne........ccssscccvcvcvcsesecseoers 2.60 
Review of ReviewS........ccccccecces snccceccssees 2.35 
American Agriculturist............ cece eee ee ence eee 1.15 
Harper’s SEE deceit gabions pach can hacen cas ames 3.25 
Bazar.......... 8.25 
Public Opinion........... 50 
Harper’s Young People 1.60 
St. Nicholas... 2.60 
Wide Awake.. 7 


Our Little Ones. 


JAS. G. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


-2nbo1NIDo paqnsjsn}jr Lof sdun)s yuao-omg g puagy 


74 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 
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GROWING ROSES.—There is a world of pleasure to 
be derived from a garden full of roses; even a single 
flower, in a little red pot, will brighten the home 
and bring good cheer. With the right kind of 
plants there is no difficulty in the way of everybody 
having the choicest roses; a little soil, water and 
sunshine is the only care they require, and they 
amply repay for the slight trouble and expense. 
The best roses for home culture are those grown by 
the Dingee & Conard Company at West Grove, Pa. 
For twenty-five years this firm has been propagating 
roses of every variety on their own roots and send- 
ing them by mail to every part of the land. Their 
method of starting a rose is peculiarly their own. 
When the plant leaves their hands it is ready to 
thrive and bloom in pot or garden. This firm pub- 
lishes an illustrated “Guide To Rose Culture” 
which contains complete instructions for growing 
flowers of all kinds, and much other information 
interesting and valuable to the lover of flowers. 
They offer to send it free and enclose a specimen 
copy of their floral magazine, ‘‘Success With 
Flowers,” to all who make application. 


THE plain truth is good enough for Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla—there is no need of embellishment or sensationa]- 
ism. Simply what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that tells 
the story of its merit. If you have never realized its 
benefits a single bottle will convince you it is a good 
medicine. 


The highest praise has been won by Hood’s Pills for 
their easy, yet efficient, action. Sold by all druggists. 
Price 25 cents. 


Hors as 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Norwich 


Carpet Lining 


is so great an improvement upon 
other carpet linings that the won= 
der is that no one th. ught of it 
befo e. If your dealer is prog- 
ressive and up to the times, he 
keeps it in stock. 


It is Elastic 


has a springy surface and does 

not bunch up in places. It isa 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 

keeps the dirt from cutting the 
carpet, is moth proof, and wears 

three times as long a3 the ordi- 

nary lining. 

The manufacturers will send you, on request, a 

FREE SAMPLE. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO,, 
Norwich, Conn. 


ON'T THINK OF BUILDING A HOUSE 


without use the Kelsey Patent Improved 
Noiseless Blind Hinge. No catches, staples 
or fasts. Noslam or rattle, At hardware stores. 
Union Mfg. Co. Manufr’s, New Britain, Ct. 


ARASING 
ARTM ei 
TANARIS TUN OLAA OAD Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 


} 
| 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—ifyou 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH CO 


IN ee But fun to pay 

25c for Vacuum Leather 
Oil; and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


INTEREST IS THE 


ins ee 


A System WortH STUDY IS THE 


OF VITAL 


Np eee 


A 
4" Hot Water 


Richmond Stove Co.. Norwich, Conn. 
Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. 


*“CARBONITE” coaL 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 


NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY, 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 


KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 


SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stoye and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CQOe, 
67 CORTLANDT STREET,N.Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS. 


5 MIDDLETOWN, 

\ CT. 

‘ Branch Warehouses, 

7 John St., New York, and 197 

Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
ines, Pump Chain and_ Fix- 
eared! Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


ODIOUS COMPARISONS 
are those beween the old fashioned, vermin infested, 
filth soaked, ill smelling cocoa mats and the Hartman 
Flexible Sanitary Steel Wire Mats. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 
5l and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
nials mailed free. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ep 


No other Baking Powder works like Royal, 
or makes such pure and wholesome food, or is 
so rich in leavening gas, or so economical in use. 


‘““As the excellence of a Baking Powder is depen- 
dent upon the yield of leavening gas, and upon the 
wholesomeness and purity of its ingredients, the 
‘Royal’ is unquestionably the best.” —Massachusett; 
State Analyst. 


NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


Pays a regular 6 1I=2 per cent. dividend 
on its shares of $100 par value. 


The investment being choice Business 
Blocks, and its properties steadily increas= 
ing in value, the stock is a reliable, pers: 
manent investment for 50 YEARS, and 
can be realized upon at any time. 


Surplus About . $80,000 
Cash Capital Actually Paid in $850,000 


Price of Stock, $103.50. 


For particulars apply to 
_GEORGE LEONARD, President. 
246 Washington St., 

Rooms 7 to It. Boston. 
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Samples free at the stationers’, or we 
will send twelve styles for ten cents. 


Tadella Pen Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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CONTENTS 


Paragraphs 
Phillips Brooks 
Union Efforts of Chur ches 
England in Egypt 
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Some Typical Sermon Topics A 
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Matters at Hartford Seminary c ‘ 
In Behalf of the Country Churehes . . 
Mr. Mills at Grinnell é A 
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A New Building at Beloit 
Mr. Sayford at Princeton 5 
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Biographical 
Notices 
Marriages and Doaths 
The Business Outlook ; 
Estimates of Phillips Brooks 


THE GONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: 


The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Single copies, 6 Senta Per year in advance, 


$3.00. If payment is felayed: #3.50, 


Clubs—of Two, including at ieee ONE NEW subscriber, 
5.V0—O£ THRER, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
ers, $6.00—of FIVE, including at least THREE NEW 

subscribers, $10.00—of Five, including at least ONE 

NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 


“TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 


W.L. GREENE «& CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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THE OLD YEARS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


bl 


z O old year ever went away 
But echoing in his ears 

He heard a sound of sad reproach, 
A sound of dripping tears, 

And—harder to endure —the bells 
Which rang to greet his heir, 

The all-unknown and new-born year, 
Made welcome everywhere. 


The fickle race he strove to serve 
Thus welcomed him erewhile 
A baby year with starry eyes 


- And promise in his smile. 


He labored hard to lift and cheer, 
To make the promise true, 

But Death was stronger far than he, 
And Pain was stronger too. 


Dumbly he bends his patient way 
To where the dead years lie 

Waiting their resurrection day, 
Which shall be by and by; 

And those who smiled to see them go— 
They shall behold them then 

Come sweeping back in awful state, 
Restored to life again. 


The world’s first radiant year shall smile 
A smile of Eden birth, 

The second’s face be marred with tears, 
The earliest shed on earth; 

And so, as centuries pass us by, 
Dead lust and pain and hate 

Shall stamp upon each year a trace 


Naught can obliterate. 


And ’mid the hoary years of old 
Our own years shall come too, 

The few short years which made our lives, 
The only years we knew; 

There they shall stand and meet our gaze 
Like ghosts of dead delight, 

The witness of long vanished days, 
To bless, accuse or blight. 


This new year soon shall be the old, 
His strength will fade and fail. 

Ah, hold him as the wanderer held 
The angel in old tale. 

Detain him with an urgent clasp, 
And, be he friend or foe, 

Wrest some sure blessing from his hand 
Before you let him go. 
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The Genuine, Illustrated, Unabridged, Cloth-Bound, $20 . 


Encyclopedia bBritanni 
It is a reprint, in large type, of the last (9th) English edi- 
tion, over 20,500 pages, and over 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps, all for $20.00. 


Five Cents a Day. Membership in merican Supplement, 3,848 pages, 


The full set is now ready. 


the Britannica Codperative Club costs 
$1.00 extra, and secures the work on pay- 
ments of $1.00 every 20 days. 


and Index, 579 pages, especially treat- 
ing American topics, and living biography, 
cloth binding, $6.00. 


Full particulars, with specimen pages, free; NOT sold by dealers; order direct. 


The World’s Best Books. 


Fabulously cheap, for excellent editions; large type, fine paper, neat cloth binding, 
gilt titles. All now ready, in cloth binding; most of them will shortly be issued, also, 
in fine half morocco binding, gilt top, at 20 cents each, extra, 179¢ aadilions fo this tis 


Prices are by express; if to go by mail add from 
8c. to 12c. a volume for postage. 
Hsop’s Fables. Illustrated, 20 cents 
Adam Bede. By George Eliot, 30 cents 
Allen. History »9f Common Things, 40 cents. 
American Humorists: Lowell, Holmes, Ward, 25c 
American Patriotism. Speeches and Papers, 50c 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 25 cents 
Auerbach. On the Heights, 40 cents 
Bacon's Essays and Locke on Understanding, 30c 
Baring-Gould. Curious Myths of Middle Ages. 30¢ 
—Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 35 cents 
Baron Munchausen, 30 cents 
Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 35 cents 
Blackmore. Lorna Doon, 40 cents 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautitul, 20 cents 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, <5 cents 
—French Revolution, 2 volumes in 1, 60 cents 
Charles. Tbe Schonberg-Cotta Family, 25 cents 
Child’s History of England. Charles Dickens, #0c 
Children of the Abbey. Regina Maria Roche, 30c 
Chinese Classics. Confucius and Mencius, 50 cents 
Classic Comedies: She Stoops to Conquer, Schoo] 

for Scandal, Every Man in His Humor, 35 cents 
Gonfessions of St. Augustine. Tr. by Pusey, 50c 
Cooper, James Fenimore. Leather-Stocking Tales 
and Sea Tales, éach, 30 cents 


Deerslayer. Red Rover. 
Pathfinder. Water-Witch. 
Last of the Mohicans. Wing and Wing. 
The Pioneers. The Pilot. 

The Prairie. Two Admirals. 


Craik (Miss Muloch). John Halifax, Geutleman, 35c 

Creasy’s Kifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 35¢ 

Dawson’s Story of Earth and Man, 35 cents 

Darwin’s The Origin of Species, 50 cents 

Dickens’ Christmas Stories: Chimes, Cricket, and 
Carol, 20 cents a 

Ebers, Prof. Georg. Uarda, 35 cents 

—An Egyptian Princess, 35 cents ¥ 

Hmerson’s Hssays. ‘I'wo Series, complete, 49 cents 

Entering on Life. By Dr. Geikie, 30 cents 

Epictetus, The Teachings of, 25 cents 

Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen, 30 cents 

Favorite Poems of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Lowell, 828 pages, large type, 50 cents ¥ 

Famous Warriors: Ilannibal, Cesar, Cromwell, 35¢ 

Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity, 60 cents 

Franklin’s Autobiography, 25cents 

Frederick the Great and His Court. By Miss Mulh- 
bach, 30 cents 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift, 30 cents 

Hawthorne’s T'wice-Told Tales, complete, 30 cents 

—Mosses from an Old Manse, complete 30 cents 

—Grandfather’s Chair, 25 cents 

—The Searlet Letter. 20 cents F 

Herbert’s Poetical Works, 20cents 


Headley. Washington and His Generals. 75 cents 

—Napoleon and His Marshals, (5 cents 

Hughes. Tom Brown at Rugpy, 25 cents 

—Tom Brown at Oxford, 35 cents 

Immortal, The. By Daudet, 35 cents 

Ideal Classics: Vicar of Wakefield, Rasselas, Paul 
and Virginia, Undine, Picciola, Elizabeth, 50¢ 

Irving’s Sketch Book, 30 cents 

—Knickeroocker, 30 cents 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott, 3) cents; the same 
in half morocco, gilt top, 50 cents 

Jane Hyre. By Charlotte Bronte, 50 cents 

Jerrold. Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures, 20 cents 

Kingsley, Charles. Hypatia, 30 cents 

—Westward, Ho! 40 cents 

Koran. Translated by Sale, 50 cents 

Lamb's Hssays, complete, 40 cents 

Lamplighter, By Maria S. Cummins, 35 cents 

Last Days of Pompeii. Sir &. Bulwer-Lytton, 30¢ 

Les Miserables, Victor Hugo. 2 vols., complete, 75c 

Lossing’s Eminent Americans, 400) Portraits, 75¢ 

Lucile. By Owen Meredith, 20 cents 

Marcus Aurelius Antonnius, 25 cents 

Miller, Hugh. Testimony of the Rocks, 50 cents 

—Foot-Prints of the Creator, 50 cents 

—The Old Red Sandstone, 50 cents 

Mitchell’s Planetary and Stellar Worlds, 25 cents 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Drummond,30e 

Old Mam’selle’s Secret. By H, Marlitt, 30 cents 

Parton, James. Eminent Women, 43 Biographies,65c 

Pleasures of Life. Sir John Lubbock, complete, 30c 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 50 cents 

Poetical Works of H. Kirk White, 20 cents 

Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscellanies,25¢ 

Rebekah. A Novel of the Times of Nero, 50 cents 

Richardson’s The Choice of Books, 20 cents 

Robinson Crusoe, 30 cents 

Rogers’ Poetical Works, 20 cents 

Romola. By George Eliot, 30 cents 

Ruskin’s Choice Works: Sesame and Lilies, Crown 
of Wild Olive, Ethics of the Dust, in 1 vol., 50e 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War, 40c 

Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter, 50 cents 

Self-Help. By Samuel Smiles, 35 cents 

Smith's Bible Dictionary, 40 cents 

Spencer, Herbert. The Data of Ethics, 40 cents 

—On Education, 35 cents 

Taine’s History of English Literature, 60 cents 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter, 30 cents 

The Woman’s Story. Twenty Short Stories by 
Twenty Famous American Authors, 60 cents 

Thompson's Poetical Works, 20 cents 

Three Guardsmen. By Alexandre Dumas, 30 cents 

Twenty Years’ After. Alexandre Dumas, 30 cents 

Todd’sThe Student’s Manual, 25 cents 

Utopia. By Sir Thomas More, 20 cents 

| Vanity Fair. By Wm. M. Thackeray, 45 cents 


Vathek; An Oriental Romance. By Beckford. 20c 
Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor, 35 cents 
Zenobia, or The Fall of Palmyra. Wm. Ware, 25c 

_ A Pretty Surprise. 

Our new, beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly bound edition of Longfellow’s 
‘“« Kvangeline,” is a pretty surprise to book- 
lovers. It is in good type, with 45 illus- 
trations by Bir- 
ket Foster and 
other eminent 
artists, printed 
on very fineand 
heavy paper, 
gilt edges, re- 
markably 
handsome cloth 
binding com- 
bining the deli- 
cate colors, 
blue and white 
and silver and 
gold. No illus- 
trated edition 
has ever before 
been published 

H Ml at less than 
$1.50, and that is about what you might 
“guess” the price of this to be, but it isn’t 
—we sell it for 79 cents! plus 6c. for 
postage, if by mail. This covers only about 
the cost of manufacture by the 100,000, our 
object being, not profit, but to show the 
book-loving public what can be Gone for a 
little money. Every home ought to have a 
copy, so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, 
os a collection of artistic illustrations, and 
a product of the book-making art. 


reat Offer, ‘Samples of the books A’ Book supplied; the Britannica 


‘KE being our best adv -tisements we 
ft ». J. Fenimore Cooper’s ‘The Pilot,’ clot: 20¢., postage 9c. 
OIC? + Scott's “Ivanhoe,” half-morocco, gilt top. 35€., postage %ec. 


at one-sixth its former price is a fair 
illustration of what we are doing for book- 


—only about the cost of manufacture by | buyers all along the line; 128-page 


> aa our profits must come on fuiure orders 
the 100,000 COples which these samples induce you to send. 


Catalogue sent for two-cent stamp. 


Please mention this paver = JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
"Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
to sellCA KR PETS foruse 
: in CHURCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 


A | solicit correspondence, 


igre | —_———- 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sQaeesits.., Boston. 


Ax Civicignat BELLS OuNDRy 
Bk soers Bywyek OE LL 


FOR CHU SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM &¢ 
Catalogue with OG Gttimonislss Prices and terms FREE. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
\ WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 
» For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimay 
and Peals. For more than half a centun’ 
noted for superiority over all others. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
é 7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 160- aged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and prac- 
tical. Special instruction in New Testament Greek 
and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 15. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drives 85th and 86th Sts.. New York. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small putlay pro: At State Normal School, 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new Bridgewater, Mass. 


one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 


Entrance examination on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 8. For 


committees who would practice economy, and where | both sexes. New building well poupeee: For particu- 
; 


the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be | Jars address, ALBERT G. BOY 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 


request so to do. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

8 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Principal. % 


State Normal School, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 1, 1893. For circulars, address” 
MISS ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
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} ) 7 to all who are willing to 
a Offer serve as our church club 

agents and to all our subscribers who will do 

a little work in behalf of the paper, in the 

direction of organizing clubs of new sub- 


scribers, 


Ist. $1,000 in Six Special Premiums, 
2d. A Commission for each new name. 


<= 


Ist—Premiums.—$1,000. 


For the largest number of new subscribers 
obtained before 15 March, ’98, $500.00 
For the second largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March, $200.00 
For the third largest number of new sub- 
seribers obtained before 15 March, $100.00 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


[Lo encourage effort in communities where are 
the smaller Congregational churches we offer three 
special premiums for the largest number of new 
subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, in pro- 
portion to church membership, as given in the 
Year-Book of 1892.] 


d. One premium for churches of 100 to 200 
members $100.00 
e. One premium for churches of 50 to 100 mem- 
Ma Tg vhs sao a/arv ate tiniv/sie ay <igld igs + « $75.00 
f. One premium for churches of 25 to 50 mem- 
“UO odia ticle? GPS SG CORO IE Ogee $25,00 


(Note club rates 
below.) 


2d—Commiissions. 


1. Subscriptions may be taken at our lowest club 
rate of $2.00, provided not Jess than three new 
names are sent us or two new names and the 
renewal of the sender, There is no commis- 
sion on a club of three names, 

If four or more new names are secured a commis- 
sion of 50 cents will beallowed on each. In this 
ease send us $1.50 for each new subscription, 
retaining commission. As above stated this 
offer is good only until 15 March, 1893. 


2. 


Conditions. 


1. Each new name sent us must represent a bona fide 
new subscriber, not a transfer from anaddress 
already on our list and not a gift. 

2. Competitors for the first three premiums need 
not confine their work to a single locality but a 
elub of not less than three new subscribers 
must be sent from each post office in the list, 
which list must represent the efforts of a single 
individual or organization (as a church, ladies’ 
society, Sunday school, local Y. P. 8. C. E., ete.). 

3. Premiums d.e. f. apply to lists of new subscribers 
from a single church community (usually one 
post office). 

4. Commissions are solely for the benefit of the per- 
son organizing the club. Full club rate must 
invariably be collected from the subscriber. 


Renewals. 


We appoint no agents to solicit renewals and pay no 
commission therefor, but old subscribers can avail 
themselves of the reduced rates as provided in our 
elub terms. 


New Subscriptions 
Received after 1 Nov., 1892, will date from 1 Jan., 
1893, the paper being sent for the rest of 1892 free of 
charge. 


Sample Copies and Circulars 


Will be sent when requested, either to individual 
addresses or in bulk, to be distributed as the person 
ordering them may think wise. 


NOTE. These offers are made only to our subscribers 
and to church club agents, not to periodical agencies 
and newspaper dealers. 


TERMS: 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
CLUB RATES. 

TWO, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, $5.00; 
THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, $6.00; 
FIVE, including at least THREE NEW subscribers, 
$10.00; TIVE, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
ane TEN, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, W. L. GREENE & CO., 

Proprietors, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems >f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite style; price, $1.25 DAMM’S 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave ee A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
‘¢ The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 
grade of difficulty; price, 75cts. GARNERED 
GEMS—By H.R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75 cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25 cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the ‘little ones’? of the Sunday- 
School; price, 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T. M. 
Pattison, A sacred Cantata for adults, by a well- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, 50 cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Must- 
cal Visitor” for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. 


) —PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
CHICAGO, | 


NEW YORE, 
200 Wabash Avenue. 17% ‘ uat 16th Street. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST 
Anthem Books 


for Quartette and Chorus Choirs. 


BRIGHT ANTHEMS. W. H. Ogden, 
Contains 52 Anthems. 192 pages. 
$1.00 each, $9.00 per dozen. 


SHORT ANTHEMS. Harrison Millard. 
Contains 14 Anthems, 55 pages. 
60 centseach. $6.00 per dozen. 


MILLARD’S SELECTIONS. H. Millard. 
Vol.3. 44 Anthems. $2.00 each, $18.00 per doz. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Send card for sample sheets. 


HAMILTON S, GORDON, 13 East 14th St., New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BCSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 


to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The address of Rev. 8. S. Mathews is Dover, N. H. 


Sacred Readings.—Miss E. G. Stephens will give 
sacred readings for church or Y, P. 8. C. E. or to supply 
pulpit vacancies. These readings are devotional, con- 
sisting of Scripture, hymns, etc. Address in care of 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


An ordained minister, having had eight years’ 
experience in responsible charges, will accept an appoint- 
ment either regular or supply. Will preach trial ser- 
mons if desired. Can move to the work or not as the 
case may bas Se Can furnish recommendations when 
requested. For further particulars address W. B. Hal- 
lingshead, Emerson College of Oratory, corner Berkeley 
and Tremont Streets, Boston. 


Rev. Daniel Marvin, pastor of the chureh at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, 1886-1892, refers to his work 
there and gives this notice—that he desires to supply 
temporarily or longer vacant pulpits. His address is 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 


~PIANOS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Beecher’s Bible Studies, 


Readings in the Early Books of the Old Testa- 
ment (Genesis to Ruth), with Familiar Com- 
ment; given in 1878-’79. By Henry WARD 
BEECHER. Edited from Stenographic Notes 
of T. J. Ellinwood by John R. Howard. 
438 pp., 8vo, garnet cloth, $1.50. 


‘A prophet foretells... because he sees more 
clearly than his fellows the nature of truth, the move- 
ments of Providence, and so the tendencies and proba- 
ple fruition of events. Of these principles _a remark- 
able and interesting illustration is [here] afforded... . 


These sermons to a considerable extent anticipate the _ 


results of modern criticism, and at the same time indi- 
eate the method in which those results can be practi- 
cally employed . . . for spiritual ends.”—Lditorial in the 
Christian Union. 


Roland Graeme, Koight. 


A Romance of Our Day. By AGNES MAULE 

Macuar. Cloth $1.00. 

“ A kind of living panorama that is vital, vivid and 
suggestive.’’—Boston Budget. 

“The most inveterate novel reader will find the book 
entertaining, while those who look below the surface 


will find, perchance, some grain for thought as well as 
. acer ully told story.”—Public Opinion, Washington, 


Four Hundred Years 
of American History. 


General Introduction by John Lord, D. D., 
LL.D., author ‘ Beacon Lights of History.” 
Concise History of the American People 
(1492-1892) by Prof. J. H. Patron, Ph.D. 2 
vols., 8vo. Cochineal cloth, paper label, gilt 
top, $5.00. 

““A panoramic view of the nation, from its origin, 
through its wonderful progress, to its present standing 
among the nations of the world.... We take great 
pleasure in commending it for general reading and ref- 
erence, for use in colleges and schools, and for all the 


ee of a complete and accurate history.”—Wew 
York Observer. 


*,* All Booksellers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Lead Me to the Rock. 


—ByY— 
Rey. T. W. HOOPER, D. D. 


16mo. Price 60 Cents. 


Address orders to 
H. D. NOYES & CO.. 


13} Bromfield Street, 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN OOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


Boston, Mass. 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. Be 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - $860 
ee es eo Smalitype, - - - 45 
No. 5 or No. 6, either, - - +--+: --:-: - 30 
No. 6, ¥. P. 8S. C. E. Edition, - - -_- - - 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - 35 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


New York and Chicago, 


on easy } 
payments | 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | 


Cincinnati and New York. 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 
You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 


fully if you write us. 


Will explain everything 


Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 TREMONT STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 


° 
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. | St. Nicholas 


(Now Ready) 


Rudyard Kipling 


Tias a story of India telling how 
some clever monkeys outwitted a 
native farmer. 


e 


THIS NUMBER 


ALSO 
CONTAINS: 

BATTLING UNDER WATER and RaAIL- 
ROAD SPEED AT SEA, twoillustrated 
articles on submarine torpedo-boats 
and the “‘ Brooklyn,” a new ship of 
war with smoke-stacks 100 feet high; 
THE BOYHOOD OF LOUIS XIV.; 
LITTLE PETER AND THE GIANT, ETC. 
Serials, stories, rhymes, and a host 
of pictures, as usual. ST, NICHOLAS 
is The Century Co’s magazine for 
young folks—“ the best of children’s 


magazines.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFER: New _sub- 
scribers who subscribe for ST. NICH- 
OLAS for one year, beginning with 
January, will be entitled to receive 
the November and December num- 
bers FREE OF -CHARGE, and 
thus begin the volume and get first 
chapters of all the serial stories. 
Remit the price, $3.00, to the pub- 
lishers, or subscribe through dealers 
who are authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions on these terms and to for- 
ward the names of subscribers to 
the publishers for the free numbers. 

February number now ready. For 
sale by all newsdealers, price 25 cts, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St. New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Dawn of Italian Inde= 
pendence: 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the 
Fall of Venice, 1849. A peculiarly welcome work 
on account of its marked ability and picturesque- 
ness, and as covering an important period in 
Italian history which has hitherto been inade- 
quately treated. By WILLIAM R. THAYER. With 
maps. 2 vols., crown octavo, $4.00. 


The Interpretation of Na= 
ture. 


A book of equal value and interest, treating with 
full knowledge and admirable candor several im- 
portant questions related to both natural history 
and theology, by N.S. SHALER, Professor of Geol- 
ogy in Harvard University, author of ‘ Ilustra- 
tions of the Earth’s Surface,” ete. $1.25. 


Susy. 
A novel by Brrr HARTE, narrating in Mr. Harte’s 
characteristic style the adventures and experi- 
ences of the young ‘lady who was the heroine of 
his story, “‘A Waif of the Plains.” $1.25, 


The Stillwater Tragedy. 


A Novel, by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Riverside 
Paper Series. 50 cents. 


«* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
your 


LAY vn ACCOMPANIMENTS. oo"S3 crn 


Charts fitting keys on keyboard enable you to play 
at sight the notes and chords in order for any accom- 
paniment for songs, hymns, etc, Mailed with book 

of songs explaining use of charts for 50 cents. 
MUSIC AID PUBLISHING CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Tue Famity Lire or HernricH HEINE. ~ 


One hundred and twenty-two Family Letters 
of the Poet, hitherto unpublished, from his 
college days to his death. By his nephew, 
Baron Lupwia von EmpEN. From the Ger- 
man by Charlesde Kay. With four portraits. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. i 
In these letters, addressed chiefly to his mother and 

sister, one gets a new and more familiar view of the 

German poet. Thattheir publication, therefore, must be 


regarded as an important literary event will be evident to 
all who duly appreciate the genius of their gifted writer. 


A DIARY OF THE 
SALISBURY PARLIAMENT, 
1886—1892. 


By Henry W. Lucy, author of ‘‘ The Disraeli 
Parliament (1874-1880), ‘‘The Gladstone 
Parliament (1880-1885).’? With many hu- 
morous illustrations by Harry Furniss, and 
a complete Index. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 
gilt top, pp. xii, 530, $5.00. 

In common with its predecessors by the same author, 
the present volume has avivacity in its sketches of 
political amenities and hostilities which gives to the 
book a charm always wanting in a mere chronicle of 


facts and figures. The illustrations by Mr. Furniss are 
in his usual apt and vigorous style. 


GENTLEMAN UPCOTT’S 
DAUGHTER. 
A Novelette. By Tom Cossirien. 1 vol., 
16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. The 
“Unknown”? Library. 


One of the brightest stories in this brilliant series. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
BLOOD ROYAL. 


A Novel. By Grant ALLEN, author of “In 
All Shades,” ‘“‘ This Mortal Coil,” ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine Series. 


Mr. Grant Allen is one of the most popular of contem- 
porary English novelists. “Blood Royal” is regarded 
by the author as his best effort. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Monday 


Club 1893 
Sermons. 17th Series. Price $1.25 


The International Lessons for 1893 treated ina 
peculiarly original and comprehensive manner. 
“The International Lessons in perspective.” 
“This coteric of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, aptly elevate the 
standard of preparation alike for general and 
for special Bible study.”— Christian Union. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The Life of Christ. 


A lecture illustrated by stereopticon views of lo- 
calities in the Holy Land, and reproductions 
of incidents in His life from the works of the 
great masters. 

Opinions of the Press and Clergy. 

“The lecture gives a more comprehensive idea of the 
life of Christ, historically and pictorially, than has ever 
before been attempted in a popular way. It should be 
delivered in every church in the country.” 

“T can conceive of no more impressive service.” 

“My people have heard more Scripture tonight than 
in their whole life previous.” 

ENGAGEMENTS SOLICITED. 
Miss MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books. 


Collected Edition of 
The Poems of Witliam Watson. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* Also an edition limited to 100 copies on hand- 
made paper, price $3.50. (Next week.) 


In addition to Mr. Watson s latest poems this volume 
contains all the poems included in the volume entitled 
“The Prince’s Quest and Other Poems,” a small edition 
of which was published in 1884. 


Adventure Series. New Volume. 
The Life and Adventures of 
James P. Beckwourth. 
Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer and Chief of the Crow 
Nation of Indians. Written from his own dicta- 
tion of T. D. BONNER. New edition, edited, with 
preface, by Charles G. Leland (‘Hans Breit- 
mann’’). Illustrated, large 12mo, $1.50. 


Third Edition of Sir John Lubbock’s New Book. 
The Beauties of Nature 

And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JonN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. 

With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. 

Uniform with the new edition of ‘“*The Pleasures 

of Life.’ Third edition. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

“His volume is a perfect storehouse of information, 
imparted in a style that at once charms and interests. 
There are over fifty illustrations and twelve page-plates, 
all admirable, the latter being of uncommon beauty and 
interest.”’— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


A New Book by tie Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
The History of 
Early English Literature. 
By the Rev. SrorprorD A. BROOKE. With maps. 

Large 12mo, $2.50. 

“Tt is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry from its beginnings to the accession of 
King Alfred. A thorough knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxon language was needed by the man who undertook 
such a weighty enterprise, and this knowledge is pos- 
sessed by Mr. Brooke ina degree probably unsurpassed 
by any living scholar.”—Lvening Bulletin. 


Now Ready. Large12mo. Cloth, $2.60. 
A Review of the Systems of Ethics. 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. 
By C.M. WILLIAMS. 12mo, cloth, $2.60. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
The Life of Jesus. 
Critically examined by Dr. DAVID FRIEDRICH 


Strauss. Translated from the German Edition by 
George Eliot. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. ; 


A new book by the Bishop of Durham. 
The Gospel of Life. 
Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Chris- 
: tian Doctrine. 
By BRooKE Foss Werstcorr, Bishop of Durham. 
12mo0, cloth, $1.75. 


A new book by the late Dean Church. 
Cathedral and University 
Sermons. 


By R. W. CourcH, Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s and 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 
A Born Player. 
By Mary West. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
fF. Marion Crauford’s New Novel. 
Don Orsino. \ 
A Sequel to ‘‘Saracinesca”’ and “Sant? Ilario.” By 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 12mo0, cloth, $1.00. - 
*,* The 3 volumes in box, $3.00. 
Under Pressure. 
Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa THEO- 


DOLI. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Full of the passionate, glow: Amapery on that 
beautiful land of the olive and myrtle. The Marchesa 
Theodoli is to be congratulated upon this literary ven- 
ture.”—St. Louis Republic. 


The Last Touches. : 

By Mrs. W. K. CxiirrorD, author of ‘The Love 

Letters of a Worldly Woman,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


“We have nothing but praise for the insight and ob- 
servation that are apparent in every page she writes.” — 
Atheneum. ; 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, = NEW YORK. 
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The HANDBOOK is evidently 
an institution which has come 
to stay. Originally devised 
and its plan developed by this 
journal, it has received the best 
of all compliments, that of 
imitation. Other denomina- 
tions, as well as the Congrega- 
tional, have found it an idea 
worth following. The daily 
Bible readings and the weekly 
prayer topics, combined with 
Sunday school, Y. P. S.C. £E. 

2 J and other indispensable infor- 
mation, make the manual a welcome pocket com- 
panion. The best month to order these HANDBOOKS 
was December, but January is better than February. 
When we receive, as we do, many belated orders we 
wish they might have reached us earlier so that the 
little books might have proved their full value for a 
Full year. 


i. 

NEARLY fwo months remain before our prizes for 
the largest lists of new subseribers will be awarded. 
It is not too late to compete for these prizes and 
Faithful, persistent work will tell in almost any 


community. Our generous commission for every 
new subscriber is itself a sufficient incentive to 
effort. See particulars on page 123. 


Or 
WE cannot do better than to say once more 
what we repeated last week: Old subscribers, in 
renewing their own subscriptions, should send one 
new name, the two for $5. Better still, send two 
new ones, the three $6, and, best of all, either can- 
vass their church thoroughly in the interests of the 
Congregationalist, thus securing club rates for old 
and new subscribers—$2—or interest some one else 
to undertake the work. The Congregationalist in 
its new form pleases everybody. ‘The most at- 
tractive religious weekly published as well as the 
best,” so says one competent lo judge. * One of the 
Sew papers which 1 read thoroughly weekly,’ 
writes a college president. Almost every letter re- 
ceived at the publishers’ desk the past month re- 
newing a subscription for the coming year contains 
similar words of approval. A largely vncreased 
subscription list means a still larger outlay on our 
part and, if possible, a still better paper. 
<2 EO 
S soon as the news reached Japan 
that the Chicago meeting of the 
American Board requested the Pru- 
dential Committee to reopen the case of 
Rey. W. H. Noyes, and before any official 
letters of inquiry from the committee ar- 
rived, the missionaries on the ground sought 
an expression of opinion regarding the mat- 
ter from all the members of the Japan mis- 
sion. The replies being sent to the secre- 
tary of the mission were made the basis of 
a communication from him to the Pruden- 
tial Committee, which reached Boston last 
week. He reports that the expression was 
unanimous in favor of receiving Mr. Noyes, 
every station being heard from. The total 
affirmative vote, fifty-one, came from twenty- 
two men—all the men on the field—ten 
wives and nineteen single ladies. The mis- 
sion, therefore, with entire unanimity, re- 
quests that Mr. and Mrs. Noyes be adopted 
as missionaries of the Board. 


In this connection it may be worth while 
to recall this sentence in the letter which 
the Prudential Committee sent to the Berke- 
ley Street Church, Nov. 9, 1888, declining to 
accede to its request and that of the council 
which ordained Mr. Noyes that he be ac- 
cepted by the board: 

‘We must express the strong conviction that 
should he be sent out as an independent mis- 


sionary it would be highly inexpedient, in 
view of all the circumstances, that he be sent 


to a missionary field under the care of the 
American Board, since such a course would, 
in our view, be almost inevitably divisive in 
its results both at home and abroad. 

Happily this anticipation does not seem to 
have been realized, so far as Japan itself 
is concerned. Nor can we see that the 
sending of Mr. Noyes has been ‘‘ divisive in 
its results’? here at home. On the other 
hand, in our judgment, the Prudential 
Committee could do no single thing just at 
this time which would avail more in pro- 
moting unity among our churches and in 
allaying the disaffection now widely felt 
toward the committee than promptly to 
accede to the unanimously expressed wish 
of the Japan Mission. 


The presence fora little time in this vicin- 
ity of that saintly man, Dr. John G. Paton, 
the hero of the New Hebrides mission, is not 
merely a blessing and an inspiration but it 
affords a refreshing contrast to the contro- 
versial aspects of the foreign missionary 
cause, which of late have forced themselves 
into prominence. Let us never forget that 
all through these years of 
home the work abroad has been going for- 
ward steadily and successfully, guided by 
consecrated men and women of whom Paton 
is a magnificent exemplar. Controversy re- 
specting questions of administration is after 
all only an incidental matter and must ne- 
cessarily be of temporary duration though 
it has lasted long enough to sadden all true 
friends of missions. But the work does not 
halt, cannot halt, and will go on long after 
the differences of these passing years shall 
have been forgotten. 


discussion at 


The Briggs case, as we expected, is to be 
appealed to the General Assembly. In sec- 
ular courts a person convicted may appeal 
to a higher authority but a person acquitted 
goes free. But in ‘‘courts of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’’ which, thank heaven, do not 
exist for Congregational churches, there 
may beyan appeal from acquittal as well as 
from conviction. In this case, also, the ap- 
peal is made over the heads of the synod, 
on the ground that haste is necessary ‘‘ to 
secure the peace and quiet of the church.”’ 
There is an element of humor in this confi- 
dence of the prosecutors that the General 
Assembly next spring can say, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still,’ to the theological seminaries and the 
churches, and that there will follow a great 
calm. Of course, if the Presbyterian body 
were isolated, it might be found that the 
assembly is a source of authority sufficient 
to forbid any further appeal either to the 
reason or the Bible. But the Presbyterian 
lake is not set off by any sufficient barriers 
from the world-wide ocean of religious con- 
troversy, and the command of the assembly 
to be still, which is called for by the prose- 
cutors, would be likely only to increase the 
storm. Fortunately, a part of the Presby- 
terian press is reflecting the clearer sense of 
the situation, which leads to the hope that 
peace may be sought by other methods than 


by the decree of the General Assembly 
against Professor Briggs, and the division 
which would surely follow. We notice that 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke of the Brick Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York, last Sunday, gave 
his opinion of the prosecutors in this case 
and his advice to them, taking as his text 
1 Tim. 6: 4,11. His opinion was expressed 
in the first verse of the text and his advice 
in the second. 


Chicago Theological Seminary is prosper- 
ing more than ever before, having attracted 
this year a number of students from the 
East, among them four from Amherst, three 
from Williams, four from Princeton, not to 
mention other colleges. But it may prosper 
far more if its friends will rally round it 
with faith and works. Last spring Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons made to the seminary an offer of 
$100,000 on condition that it would raise 
$350,000 before May 1, 1893. He has now 
offered $50,000 additional if the seminary 
shall raise $400,000 before Nov. 1, next. 
Dr. Pearsons is wisely making his gifts in 
such a way as to stimulate giving and en- 
large interest in the institutions he aids. 
Professor Curtis is devoting all his time, 
except giving two lectures per week, to rais- 
ing the funds which will secure these large 
conditional gifts. His success in this effort 
will strengthen and greatly enlarge the 
foundations of an institution of unmeas- 
ured usefulness in furnishing Congrega- 
tional ministers for the present and coming 
generations of the rapidly growing Interior 
and Western States. 


The question of the abolition of Fast Day 
in Massachusetts, as proposed by Governor 
Russell in his annual message, is attracting 
considerable attention. The Somerville Cit- 
izen has published the opinions of the six- 
teen Protestant clergymen of that city on 
the subject. Four of them wish the day 
continued as a memorial of the sufferings 
of our Puritan fathers, and urge an effort 
to return to their practice in the observance 
of the day. Twelve of them approve of 
the governor’s recommendation for the rea- 
sons that the day has become a caricature 
of an ancient religious custom, and an an- 
achronism, that it weakens the authority 
of State proclamations and is a solemn 
farce, ‘‘offensive to God and an injury to 
chureh and state.’’ Probably the opinions 
of these clergymen reflect those of the 
churches throughout the Commonwealth. 
Some are reluctant to relinquish that for 
which the name of Fast Day stands, but 
most admit that the soul of the institution 
has passed away and that the body has 
already been kept too long since the life 
departed. 


It is suggested that a chair of American 
church history should be founded in theo- 
logical seminaries, But it would puzzle the 
most astute historian to explain how the 
majority of the 148 sects in this country 
came to split off from their brethren and on 
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what grounds they maintain their distinc- 
tions, and it would puzzle the student still 
more to trace back the vagaries which often 
sprang originally from personal quarrels or 
personal ambitions. Even if this could be 
done it would be likely to set the young 
minister to preach more about the modern 
Paul or Apollos whose followers have in- 
sisted on exalting them to be founders of 
churches and less about God who giveth 
the increase. It would be for the glory of 
God to obliterate much of American ecclesi- 
astical history and some of what is now 
being made. If we had to look through it 
to see the real foundation—the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner stone—the vision would be 
‘much distorted. Church history in the 
large is inspiring, in the small it is belit- 
tling. Its grandeur is most seen when it 
is most closely connected with Him who 
sought that they all might be one, ‘‘ that 
the world may know that Thou hast sent 
Me.” 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges, falling 
this year on Thursday ofthis week, has 
come to be little observed, we fear, except 
in our academies, colleges and seminaries. 
Christian people can least of all afford to 
relinquish specific united prayer for educa- 
tional institutions. Upon the young ed- 
ucated life of our time the prosperity of the 
churches under God largely depends. He 
has given in past years rich spiritual bless- 
ings in the conversion and renewed conse- 
cration of young men and women in schools 
and colleges in answer to such prayer. We 
have faith to believe He is ready to do this 
again and now. It may be best to name the 
last week in January, instead of Thursday, 
as the time for united prayer for institu- 
tions of learning. Then it would generally 
be accepted as the topic of midweek meet- 
ings for young and old. But the fact itself, 
the perpetuation of this custom, putting 
into it faith and enthusiasm, is vital to the 
religious life of our country. 


=< 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Suddenly and without warning the news 
of the great preacher’s death came to the 
public last Monday morning. No man in 
this generation has been loved by so many 
as he, and the deep shadow of personal be- 
reavement has fallen on people of all classes, 
ages and religious beliefs. For twenty-three 
years he has been the foremost preacher in 

¢ Boston and rector of Trinity Church till he 
was consecrated about fifteen months ago 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. But his ministry has been lim- 
ited to no class and to no denomination. 
Whether he has preached from his own pul- 
pit, or to non-church-goers on Sunday after- 
noons in Faneuil Hall, or to the Monday 
noon assemblies of business men in St. 
_Paul’s, crowds have pressed to hear him, 
never wearying of his words, feeling always 
that he talked not to but with them. He 
was as ready to preach in the smaller as in 
the Jarger churches and his personal minis- 
tries, unassuming always and freely given to 
the utmost of his strength, were extended 
beyond his own parish to those of every 
name or creed. 

Beyond question Phillips Brooks was the 
greatest of living preachers in America, and 
we believe in the world. Archdeacon Far- 


rar wrote of him not long ago, ‘‘I cannot re- 
call the name of a single divine among us, 
of any rank, who either equals him as a 
preacher, or has the large sympathies and 
the.rich endowments which distinguish him 
asaman,.’’ His success was independent of 
rules of oratory or arts of elocution. He 
was bound by no ecclesiastical limitations. 
He was not a theologian. He bad unlimited 
faith in human possibilities, and a profound, 
unfailing sense of the presence and power 
of God and of.His love for all men. He 
came with a great message, persuading men 
of the sublimer possibilities of which he be- 
lieved them capable, and of the infinite help 
which their Father sought to give them. 
He inspired his hearers with a nobler sense 
of the worth of life, with a new courage and 
consecration, with a deeper love for their 
fellowmen as children of God. 

He cared little for time honored terms of 
theology, he was too large in his love and 
faith to be a controversialist, he led men to 
see and obey God who would not have ven- 
tured to define Him and he brought nearer 
to each other those who insisted on so de- 
fining God as to contradict each other. He 
succeeded in keeping his own personality 
out of sight in the greatness of his message, 
while yet he pervaded that message with 
the intensity of his own personal interest in 
those to whom he spoke. He never replied 
to attacks which were made on him by High 
Churchmen on the one hand, who accused 
him of laxnessin his devotion to the church, 
or to those on the other hand who charged 
him with laxness in theology. He was too 
large in his sympathies, too absorbed in the 
good tidings he brought, to become a party 
in a dispute about theological definitions or 
ritual observances. 

The sorrow felt in his sudden death will 
be world wide. But it will be remembered 
that his own messages to the sorrowing were 
not words of consolation merely. He made 
them feel that great sorrows had noble uses; 
that the true way to bear them was to enter 
more into the life of God and that in closer 
communion with Him grief becomes trans- 
figured and comfort is exalted into minis- 
tering power. His parting utterance, had 
he been permitted to make one, would have 
been a manful summons to rise to higher 
levels and to do nobler service to men in the 
spirit of Christ. 


—_$<—>— 


UNION EFFORTS OF CHURCHES, ~ 


Nothing is plainer than that churches of 
all denominations in any town have com- 
mon interests and that these interests will 
be best promoted by co-operation. The 
only thing that keeps them apart in these 
interests is the fear lest outsiders will think 
the churches place too low an estimate on 
their points of difference. All the churches 
of Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Boston, were 
invited to meet by pastors and other repre- 
sentatives last week with the Unitarian 
church, which is the oldest of them, to con- 
sider these common interests. Such an in- 
terest was aroused that steps were taken to 
appoint a committee to represent all the 
churches and to arrange work in which they 
can unite. f 

The wonder is that this is not done in 
every town. In England this kind of union 
in practical Christian effort seems to be 
more common than in this country. <A few 
months ago we published an account of 


such a union in Honley, Yorkshire, in which 
five Nonconformist churches are united in a 
systematic attempt to take a gospel invita- 
tion to every house, to hold united open 
air evangelistic services, lectures in the vari- 
ous church edifices supported by a common 
fund, teachers’ meetings, ete. The London 
Independent has’ a description of a similar 
movement at Heckmondwike in the same 
district as Honley. This is a village of 
some 10,000 inhabitants, with four Con- 
gregational churches and one mission, 
three Methodist and one Moravian. These 
churches have a council for watching over 
the moral and spiritual interests of the town. 
They have divided it into eight parishes, 
each church taking charge of one and visit- 
ing every inhabitant once a month. Each 
visitor takes with him for free distribution 
copies of a monthly paper, the Banner, pub- 
lished under the auspices of all the churches. 
Free services are provided Sunday evenings 
which are largely attended. Many who 
were not in the habit of attending public 
worship have been brought into close con- 
nection with the churches. A few years 
ago there was a strong society of secular- 
ists, holding meetings on Sunday in the 
largest hall in the town with leading anti- 
Christian speakers of the country. This 
organization, since the united movement of 
the churches, has altogether died out. The 
working classes are largely represented in 
the churches. In the leading Congrega- 
tional church one-half of the officers work 
in the mills. There is a flourishing Pleas- 
ant Sunday Afternoon meeting held for six 
months in one church and the next six 
months in another, conducted on purely 
religious lines with gospel addresses, with a 
helping hand fund for the needy, ete. The 
religious interests of the community appear 
to have become united, much to the advan- 
tage of each local church as well as the 
general peace and prosperity of the town. 

Is not such a movement practicable in 
many communities in this country? Could 
not the churches in such relations maintain 
their distinctive tenets as well as now and 
at the same time join in promoting temper- 
ance, charities, Sabbath observance, social 
purity and good government, instead of 
leaving these things so much to voluntary 
organizations which could not live without 
the churches but which spend so much 
effort in criticising them? ; 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


The young khedive of Egypt last week 
dismissed his prime minister, Mustapha 
Fehmi Pacha, and appointed Fakhri Pacha 
in his place. Ordinarily the world troubles 
itself very little about such a change but 
this one made a sensation immediately. It 
is uncertain, but probable, that the khedive, 
who is only nineteen and without any im- 
portant political experience, was prompted 
to this step by foreigners, Turkish or, more 
probably, French, who wished him to set 
English authority at naught. But within 
forty-eight hours the British Government 
formally gave him his choice to dismiss 
Fakhri Pacha or to be deposed himself, 
Naturally and promptly the young man dis- 
missed the new prime minister, pledged 
himself to make no more cabinet changes 
without leave from London and was allowed 
to appoint Riaz Pacha, who is friendly to 
British interests. 
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The special significance of the affair, of 
course, lies in the fact, thus demonstrated, 
that England does not propose at present to 
relax her hold upon Egyptin the least. She 
sent an army to Egypt in 1882 to suppress a 
native revolt upon the understanding that 
she would withdraw after tranquillity should 
have been re-established. Technically that 
understanding has been disregarded, but 
she has ample justification in the fact that 
the conditions proved to be quite unlike 
those anticipated. As soon as the revolt 
had been suppressed it became evident at 
once that, if England were to withdraw, 
either anarchy would prevail in Egypt or 
some other foreign nation, which had done 
nothing to give it any right to rule there, 
would have to assume control of the coun- 
try. Naturally, the English remained and 
with the cordial acquiescence of the Egyp- 
tians. The former have been twitted with 
violation of their pledge ever since, espe- 
cially by the French, who are hungry for 
the succession to England’s opportunity, 
but they have kept the spirit of their obli- 
gation. 

Egypt never has been so prosperous since 
the days of her ancient greatness as during 
the last eleven years. Her finances, her 
public improvements, the condition of her 
peasantry and all the interests of good order 
bear witness to the enlightened beneficence 
of British rule in this instance. But this 
prosperity can be maintained only by a vig- 
orous and unfaltering assertion of British 
supremacy. The khedive’s attempt last 
week to disregard this and the fact that, 
young though he is, he could be prevailed 
upon to make it show conclusively that 
any weakness of the English authorities 
would be even worse for Egypt than for 
England. The latest dispatches indicate 
that he was more serious than at first was 
believed and that English supremacy is 
being disputed deliberately. But itis hardly 
likely to be weakened. 


ro 


A NOBLE RECORD. 


It is sometimes said that a man cannot 
take active part in politics without com- 
promising his manhood. Ex-President Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, who died last week, has 
proved by his life that this statement is un- 
true. For nearly a quarter of a century he 
took a conspicuous part in municipal, state 
and national political affairs during a period 
in which party strife was the most bitter in 
our history. He was by profession a lawyer 
and was chosen to his first public office in 
Cincinnati when he was thirty-five years old. 
He served through the entire Civil War with 
such bravery that he rose to the rank of 
major general. For two successive terms 
he represented the State of Ohio in the 
House of Representatives. Three times, 
against, strong opponents, he was elected 
governor of his native State. After the 
stormiest contest ever known in a presiden- 
tial election, the result of which hung in 
the balance for several weeks, he was made 
president of the United States. He held 
that office during the most difficult period 
of reconstruction, while great pressure was 
brought to bear on him from the advocates 
of opposing policies. 

President Hayes had not brilliant. genius. 
He was not a shrewd politician. But he 
had a large amount of common sense and an 
enlightened and controlling conscience. By 
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these things largely he won his popularity and 
commanded the respect and confidence of the 
people. The wisdom of the chief measures 
he successfully advocated has stood the test 
of time. He withdrew military force from 
the States which had been in rebellion and 
thus hastened the reconstruction of the new 
South and the restoration of unity to the 
whole country. He was an earnest advocate 
and practical promoter of civil service re- 
form. Under his administration specie pay- 
ments were resumed, the refunding of the 
national debt was begun on a large scale 
and the national credit was established on 
solid foundations. The debt we owe to his 
administration for the present prosperity of 
the country is every year becoming more 
apparent, 

But it is especially because of his integ- 
rity and untarnished character, tested by 
the severest trials, that the career of Mr. 
Hayes is to be commended to the at- 
tention of the young men of the present 
generation. As president and since he has 
been pursued in the meanest ways by the 
envy and hatred of those who have sought 
in vain to smirch his honor and belittle his 
service to his country, and not even by his 
death have his calumniators been wholly 
silenced. Yet these attacks never provoked 
him to unmanly retort or lessened the ardor 
of his patriotism. Since his retirement 
from the presidential office, as is shown by 
a contributed article in this issue, he has 
been constantly active in promoting the 
public welfare. He has, by his member- 
ship in the Indian Rights Association, ad- 
vanced the enlightened policy toward the 
Indians which he established when in office. 
He has helped the cause of education for 
the negro as president of the trustees of the 
Slater Fund. He was president of the Na- 
tional Prison Reform Association and an 
active member of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. In these and 
various other ways he has continued to the 
end of his life to promote the moral and 
social improvement of the people. 

Lord John Russell once said, ‘‘It is of 
the nature of party in England to ask the 
assistance of men of genius but to follow 
the guidance of men of character.’’ In this 
sentence lies the secret of President Hayes’s 
success. His career will be more honored 
as it recedes into distance. It will stimu- 
late those who study it to nobler motives. 
It will help to dignify the roll of American 
statesmen. Best of all, it will serve to 
demonstrate that unselfish character and 
Christian faith, instead of being a hindrance 
to success in political life, are essential ele- 
ments of those motives which most exalt a 
public servant and win for him the highest 
esteem. 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


THE WAY TO THE LIGHT. 


Of all the many figures which are used 
in the Seriptures to represent the work of 
Christ for humanity no other is more beau- 
tifully expressive, or probably is more often 
recalled to mind, than that which terms 
Him the Light of the World. It corre- 
sponds to a recognized fact. The uncon- 
verted soul, if willing to reflect at all upon 
its condition, perceives itself at once to be 
in spiritual darkness. Moreover, the true 
Christian is conscious of nothing else more 
vividly than of the fact that, so far as he 


lacks light upon his duty, it is because he is 
not looking directly or earnestly enough to 
Christ, and that the light which he seeks 
comes, when he receives it, from Christ, 
even though the Holy Spirit acts as a 
gracious medium of its communication. 
Christ’s promise concerning the Spirit, ‘‘ He 
shall teach you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance all that I said unto you,’’ is 
fulfilled. 

The way to the light, therefore, is the way 
which leads us nearer to Christ. Important 
though this truth is for us all, it has pecul- 
iar significance for those who are entering 
upon the Christian life. Just now there are 
many such. Convinced of their sinfulness 
they have sought and found pardon and ac- 
ceptance of Christ, and now are taking their 
earliest steps in the Christian life. At no 
other time in their spiritual history is their 
need of the true light likely to be greater. 
Under the guidance of the divine Spirit it 
is to be found in the deliberate and persist- 
ent effort to be like Christ. To be good, to 
be holy, is their purpose, but this, in the na- 
ture of the case, is likely to be less definite 
than the aim to be like Jesus Christ Himself. 
It is easier to imitate a person than to culti- 
vate a principle, and Jesus has given His 
character avowedly as our moral goal. As 
one sometimes may sail straight up the 
channel of brightness cast by a lighthouse 
across the water between apparent banks of 
darkness to the shore whence the light comes 
forth, so one may follow through the world 
the path of spiritual light which flows out 
from Jesus Christ until the eternal shore 
is reached where Jesus Himself awaits us. 

The practical application is easily made. 
To imitate Christ is to walk in the light and 


toadvance into an ever increasing light. 
—_— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The death of ex-President Hayes has 
called forth widely divergent opinions from 
his former political opponents. The presi- 
dent-elect, scorning the criticism of hide- 
bound partisans, at considerable personal 
inconvenience traveled to Fremont, O., and 
showed his respect and personal friendship 
for the dead by his presence at the charac- 
teristically simple funeral. State Legisla- 
tures, though controlled in many instances 
by Democrats, have, with one notable ex- 
ception—Indiana—risen above partisanship 
and passed resolutions of sincere sorrow and 
just appreciation. The leading Democratic 
journals, North and South, with few excep- 
tions, notably the New York Sun which 
has shown its customary venom, have rec- 
ognized the purity of life and executive 
ability of the departed and have conceded 
the legality of his title and his wise con- 
duct in a most trying hour. Gen. Wade 
Hampton’s tribute may be cited as showing 
the sentiments of the best men in the South: 


I hold Mr. Hayes blameless in the trans- 
action. We of South Carolina owe him a debt 
which we cannot repay. There was no option 
left to him but to accept the decision of a 
tribunal accepted by the Democrats. I regard 
him as my friend, because he has been the 
friend of my people. He was a conscientious, 
true and honest one, to whom we of the South 
owe more than we can ever repay. 


From Mr. Hayes’s former political allies 
there has been nothing but praise. Else- 
where we quote from the proclamation is- 
sued by President Harrison. To the list of 
the great dead who have made the month 
phenomenal for its mortality the name of 
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Supreme Court Justice L. Q. Lamar must 
be added. He died in Macon, Ga., Jan. 23, 
aged sixty-seven. 


The tentacles of the Tammany octopus 
have closed in upon the legislators in the 
House of Representatives. The New York 
City delegation, acting in servile obedience 
to orders issued by Richard Croker, have 
succeeded in loading down the Harris quar- 
antine bill with nullifying amendments and 
the Democratic majority have tamely ac- 
quiesced. The explanation of this attitude 
of Tammany is very simple. Dr. Jenkins, 
health officer of the port of New York, is a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Croker. His salary 
is large, his authority autocratic, his force 
of salaried retainers large and _ pliable. 
Moreover, he has abundant opportunities 


for strengthening Tammany’s grip upon 
sources of financial sinews of war. Any 


measure like the Harris bill, which au- 
thorized’ Federal interference with and a 
' setting aside of State officials, of course 
attacked Tammany’s citadel, viz., its purse. 
Of course such minor considerations as the 
exclusion of cholera, the success of the 
World’s Fair and the welfare of the nation 
do not count. 


_ The moral reasons for objecting to the 
Geary Chinese exclusion law have been 
stated very forcibly and impressively in 
the petitions which have poured in upon 
Congress since it reassembled in December. 
The difficulties of administering it have 
been freely set forth by revenue officials, 
who certainly cannot comply with the law 
unless Congress appropriates the large sum 
necessary for investigation and deportation 
and who also question whether they can do 
it even then. The constitutionality of the 
law is assailed now. Judge Nelson of the 
United States Circuit Court of Minnesota 
has just ruled that the law is unconstitu- 
tional because it provides for summary per- 
sonal process without a jury trial. When 
it is remembered that the law names a Fed- 
eral commissioner or judge as sole deter- 
miner of the legality of the Chinaman’s 
title to residence, provides no opportunity 
of appeal from an adverse decision, forbids 
the granting of bail in case of application 
for a writ of habeas corpus, throws the bur- 
den of proving innocence upon the suspect 
and demands white witnesses—thus making 
distinctions of race and color—it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the judge’s ruling. We 
look for the sustaining of this decision by 
the Supreme Court, and trust the decision 
of the lower court will have due weight 
with legislators in Washington who are asked 
by the Christian public to repeal an iniqui- 
tous law. 


Opposition to Sunday opening of the 
Columbian Exposition has taken the po- 
tent form of a resolution introduced in 
the House of Representatives by General 
Ketcham of New York. It affirms that the 
directory of the exposition is reported to 
be a party to a suit in the courts of Illinois 
for an injunction against itself to restrain 
itself from keeping the exposition closed 
on Sundays, and is apparently in other ways 
trying to evade compliance with the condi- 
tions imposed by Congress. Therefore the 
attorney-general is instructed to ascertain 
the facts, and if convinced that the directory 
is not in good faith complying with the con- 
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ditions imposed by Congress he is to begin 
suit in the name of the United States in 
the United States Circuit Court in Illinois 
to recover the par value of the souvenir 
coins which have passed into the hands of 
the directory. Senator Pettigrew the same 
day introduced in the Senate a bill instruct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to cease 
delive1ing souvenir coins until the directors 
shall give a bond agreeing that if for any 
reason whatever the World’s Fair is opened 
on Sunday the directory shall repay’to the 
United States net less than $2,500,000 from 
its receipts from the sale of the coins. 
These radical propositions, presented in 
good faith by aggressive legislators, coupled 
with the semi-official statement that Presi- 
dent Harrison will veto any bill legalizing 
Sunday opening, have not failed to have 
their effect upon the friends of Sunday open- 
ing in Chicago and Washington. The 
secular press of the former city has about 
given up the fight. 


Canada is said to have decided to with- 
draw, forthe season of 1893, all discriminat- 
ing tolls upon vessels and commerce pass- 
ing through the Welland and St. Lawrence 
Canals. If true this will allay somewhat 
the feeling which now exists: between the 
United Statesand Canada. That the Domin- 
ion is facing a crisis becomes more and more 
apparent as the reports of conversions to 
belief in annexation multiply. The con- 
servative ministry, it it true, show no dis- 
position to trim their sails to the new breeze. 
They have announced their opposition to 
any scheme for annexation or separation 
and are prepared to stand or fall by this is- 
sue. Very important for its industrial and 
political possibilities is the recent deal by 
which capitalists in the United States, chiefly 
Bostonians, have obtained control of 120 
square miles of the Cape Breton coal fields 
in Nova Scotia and are now preparing to 
develop the great deposits. This means a 
stimulation of Canadian and New England 
industries, for it is estimated that coal will 
be placed on the dock in New England ports 
at $1.00 less per ton than it can now be 
brought there by water from Pennsylvania 
or the South, and this despite the tariff. 
If this prove to be true rehabilitation of 
New England’s iron industry, great stim- 
ulus to all kinds of manufacturing and 
cheaper fuel for householders can confi- 
dently be expected. 


The English Parliament will assemble on 
Tuesday next and as soon as the debate on 
the address to the crown comes to an end 
Mr. Gladstone will introduce his new home 
rule bill. The debate on the address is part 
of the ceremonies attending the opening of 
anew session. It takes place ona motion to 
thank the queen for the speech from the 
throne, setting forth the ministerial pro- 
gram for the session, which is read on the 
opening day in the House of Lords. The 
House of Commons sooner or later always 
adopts the motion for this address, but for 
generations past it has been customary to 
use this opportunity to challenge the action 
of the government in matters of policy con- 
cerning which it is at issue with the opposi- 
tion. Thus on the present occasion the 
Unionist opposition will debate the action 
of the government in appointing the special 
commission to inquire into the condition of 
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the evicted tenants and also in releasing the 
Gweedore convicts. - Divisions will be taken 
on these questions, and it is probable that 
some weeks will elapse before the motion to 
the crown is agreed to. Then the way will 
be clear for Mr. Gladstone’s great measure 
for Ireland, and the House will be engaged 
with the second reading of the bill until 
nearly Easter. Itis impossible to foreshadow 
the result of the division, which will be 
taken about that time. When the new Par- 
liament met last year Mr. Gladstone’s ma- 
jority was exactly forty, made up of his 
supporters from England and Scotland, who 
number 275, and of his Nationalist and 
Parnellite supporters, who number seventy- 
oneand nine, respectively. His total follow- 
ing then numbered 355, as compared with 
315, the strength of the Conservative and 
Liberal-Unionist opposition. Of the Con- 
servatives there were 269 and of the Lib- 
eral-Unionists torty-six, but for all practical 
purposes all the opposition members may 
be classed as Conservatives. 


Since the general election last year Mr. 
Gladstone has lost a seat at a by-election; 
two of his former home i1ule supporters 
have put themselves on the fence, if they 
have not absolutely gone over to the Union- 
ists. These three changes will count six 
votes in a division in the House of Com- 
mons. It is probable, however, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s supporters will carry two of the 
three Conservative seats now vacant as the 
result of the petition trials. If they do 
these successes will count four votes and 
will bring Mr. Gladstone’s majority up again 
to thirty-eight. From this number one vote 
has to be deducted, as Mr. J. S. Balfour, a 
Radical member, has left the country in con- 
sequence of his complicity in the Liberator 
Building Society swindles. He has left 
under such conditions that it is probable 
that a new election for the seat which he 
still holds cannot take place until after the 
division on the home rule bill. Unless, 
therefore, other changes take place in the 
political complexion of the House between 
now and: the division, Mr. Gladstone’s ma- 
jority will not be more than thirty-seven. 
This would be large enough to carry the bill 
through the second reading and through the 
committee and third reading stages in the 
House of Commons. It would not be large 
enough to bring any pressure on the Lords, 
who will assuredly throw out the measure 
if it reaches their House. ‘here are, how- 
ever, a number of doubtful members in Mr. 
Gladstone’s following. Unless he has a ma- 
jority of at least twenty on the second read- 
ing it is hardly conceivable that he will 
ask the House to devote a whole session to 
the committee stage. A second reading of 
a bill is an indorsement of its principle. 
Without a working majority of twenty he 
could hardly hope to press his great, com- 
plicated and highly contentious measure 
through the committee stage and to a third 
reading in the House of Commons. 


The arguments of counsel in the case of 
the directors of the Panama canal, the testi- 
mony of M. Stephane before the parlia- 
mentary commission implicating 100 depu- 
ties, the discovery of 300 checks paid by 
M. Arton, the lobbyist employed by Baron 
Reinach, to conspicuous men, the arrest in 
England of Dr. Cornelius Herz and the 
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alarm this incident has caused in Paris 
among those who fear his testimony—these 
have been the leading events in the play 
which France is acting before the eyes of the 
nations. Royalist and Socialist manifestoes 
have fallen to the ground unheeded. Re- 
publicans are rallying to the government’s 


support, and the Carnot-Ribot administra- 


tion is vastly stronger than it was a fort- 
night ago. Several foreign correspondents 
have been escorted to the frontier, and legis- 
lation \restricting freedom of speech is ad- 
vancing onits way through the legislature. 
Shrewd diplomats have brought Great 
Britain’s supremacy in Egypt to the front, 
and the popular frenzy is quite as likely to 
spend itself on vain threats against Great 
Britain as on the ministry. 


Chancellor Caprivi’s recent speech on the 
military bill has angered Denmark and 
vexed Austria, while his catering to the 
rising tide of Protestant indignation at ap- 
parent concessions to the Jesuits has alien- 
ated the Clericals, who through Dr. Lieber 
have reminded the chancellor of the im- 
portance of the vote of the Clerical party 
at this time and the price it demands for its 
votes. Brussels and Amsterdam have been 
invaded by bands of hungry, clamorous 
working men crying for bread and, figura- 
tively speaking, they have been given a 
stone. Russia, with characteristic relent- 
lessness, has ordered that Poland shall cel- 
ebrate the partition of 1793 with /étes, 
parades and services in the churches. Nat- 
urally the Polish nobles revolt at the idea 
of rejoicing over the dismemberment of 
Poland and some are feigning illness. 
Others talk defiantly. Meanwhile Russia 
silently solidifies its influence in Europe 
and Asia and her czar is reported as con- 
templating assuming the title of emperor 
of Asia. From Belgrade has come the 
rumor of the reconciliation of the ex-King 
Milan and his divorced wife Natalie. This, 
if true, will not change the sovereignty of 
Servia, now vested in a regency and Prince 
Alexander. From Honduras comes the re- 
port that the Louisiana lottery officials 
have secured concessions that will enable 
them to continue their evil work in Cen- 
traland South Americancountries. Hawaii 
sends the unwelcome tidings that the royal 
power was thrown in favor of a bill, which 
passed the legislature Jan. 11, granting a 
lottery franchise to men who promise to pay 
half a million yearly to the government. 
The cabinet and the Christians of the 
islands fought the measure and the country 
now faces a political and moral crisis. 


IN BRIEF, 


At our request, Rev. George A. Gordon, pas- 
tor of the Old South Church in this city, will 


‘contribute an article for our next issue on 


Bishop Brooks, to whom he was closely re- 
lated in the bonds of an intimate friendship. 


The reader of the article on Free Baptists 
in this issue must be impressed with the thin- 
ness of the partition between that body of 
Christians and our own denomination. When 
will the fence vanish entirely ? 


It is always gratifying to notesuccess. The 
Pagan Review, which aimed to secure “ thor- 
oughgoing unpopularity,’? which purposed. 
“+o withdraw from life the approved veils of 
convention,” which had for its motto ‘Sic 
transit gloria Grundi,”’ has died. ‘‘Thorough- 
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going unpopularity ’’ has indeed been at- 
tained. 


Several of the local church papers have 
recently issued a Sunday school number with 
detailed accounts of all branches of the school 
and with pictures of the officers. These are 
much more attractive than the usual annual 
reports and cannot fail to strengthen interest 
in the work. 


Labor organizations claim that 77,000 persons 
in Chicago have to work on Sunday against 
their will and that, too, without any compen- 
sation either in time or extra pay. No move- 
ment has ever been started more hostile to the 
interests of workingmen than that which seeks 
to keep the World’s Fair open on Sunday. 


The National Baptist is of the opinion that 
if General Butler and Jay Gould had met a 
principle walking down Broadway they would 
not have known what it was. This is a reflec- 
tion upon their intelligence as well as upon 
their character. Our contemporary has failed 
to do justice to their acumen. Recognition is 
one thing, an embrace is another. 


The Court of Appeals of New York State has 
decided that the collateral inheritance tax of 
that State is operative in bequests made to 
charitable and philanthropic institutions with- 
out the State. This decision will decrease the 
amounts which New England colleges will re- 
ceive from the Fayerweather estate and it 
will diminish the legacies which our denomi- 
national societies may receive in the future 
from residents of New York State. 


There seems to be a growing disposition to 
make more of the social features of the annual 
meetings. The supper gains in favor as a 
paying investment of money and effort. This 
gathering around a common board under the 
roof of the sanctuary helps wonderfully that 
true family love which is so essential to the 
peace and growth of a church and does won- 
ders in transforming dry routine business into 
matters of universal interest and participation. 


Neighborly kindness came to the front last 
week in connection with the fire which de- 
stroyed the church in North Chelmsford. 
While the ruins were still smoking the Center 
Chureh of Chelmsford and the John Street 
Church of Lowell appointed committees at 
their weekly prayer meetings to visit the 
aftlicted brethren in order to express sympa- 
thy and to encourage them to goforward. An 
act of thoughtfulness like this goes a great way 
in cementing the fellowship of the churches. 


An exchange notes that Dr. Talmage of 
Brooklyn is to have an associate who is ex- 
pected to relieve him of the drudgery of pas- 
toral work. No doubt that part of the min- 
ister’s labor is often less attractive to him than 
the preparation and delivery of sermons, but 
those who take it up as drudgery seldom get 
very close to their people in their preaching; 
and churches whose drawing power is mainly 
confined to pulpit and choir work, even when 
they become quite famous, are like some stores, 
which have many customers but little busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Thomas Kane in the Interior proposes to 
avert division in the Presbyterian Church by 
having some responsible body ask a commis- 
sion of pastors which he names to consider 
and report on the subjects which occasion lia- 
bility to division, all parties to agree to accept 
their deliverance as final. If Mr. Kane will 
stir up some church to propose this, and call a 
council of the churches whose pastors he has 
named, perhaps the difficulties may be satis- 
factorily settled and in good Scriptural and 
Congregational fashion. We wonder that 
some common sense Presbyterian layman has 
not suggested this before. 


A large measure of gratitude is due from us 
to the pastors who are taking so active an in- 
terest in increasing the circulation of the 
Congregationalist in their respective parishes. 
Quite a number, too, have sent to all the fam- 
ilies of their congregation copies of our Hand- 
book. We trust that their efforts in our be- 
half will prove mutually beneficial. A pastor 
in this State whose church is using our prayer 
meeting topics this year for the first time 
writes that he anticipates a new interest in 
the meetings this coming year, and a New 
Hampshire pastor in accounting for the steady 
prosperity of his church mentions as one rea- 
son the large circulation of the Congregation- 
alist in his parish. 


It is sometimes difficult for Americans to 
understand why the tall silk hat is insisted on 
in England as the only proper headgear for 
gentlemen. But the London Times points out 
its value to skaters in case they break through 
the ice. It says: ‘‘The buoyancy of the or- 
dinary high hat is about fourteen pounds, 
which is considerably more than is necessary 
to sustain any person immersed until the 
necessary rescue apparatus is obtained. It 
has an additional advantage of keeping the 
arms below water—the throwing up of the 
arms being so frequently fatal.’ It is in order 
now for skaters to buy high hats. They 
should always be worn also in crossing the 
ocean to be used as life preservers in case of 
shipwreck. 


Hon. John M. Francis, who has represented 
this country as its minister to Greece, Portu- 
gal and Austria, and who asa Unitarian would 
not be likely to uphold Puritanic views of the 
American Sabbath, gives as the result of un- 
usually extended observation this view of the 
attempt which the managers ot the World’s 
Fair are making to inaugurate in the United 
States the Huropean Sunday: 


Proper respect for the opinions and convic~ 
tions of our people, of the great majority of 
those who have been brought up to reverence 
the Sabbath day, forbids continental Sunday 
indulgences in their full blast of amusement- 
going on that day. It would be a rude attack, 
fraught with great evil, upon that reverent 
power which has constituted the greatest fac- 
tor of our Christian civilization. 


= See ee 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEw YORK, Jan. 20. 

Hampton Institute rarely fails, whatever 
the weather, to call out a large, appreciative 
and remunerative audience when it comes 
this way—or any other way, for that mat- 
ter—with its appeals and living specimens 
of its work. Its meeting on Wednesday 
evening was no exception. The merits of 
the work, admiration for the energy, skill 
and consecration of General Armstrong, en- 
hanced now by sympathy with his suffering 
from overwork, with the rousing speeches 
and touching songs of the students, are sure 
to draw money from the tightest pockets, 
But here the institute has the added advan- 
tage of a strong auxiliary, the Armstrong 
Association, of which Hon, John Bigelow 
is president and several of our best-known 
philanthropists are officers and active mem- 
bers. At this meeting President Seth Low, 
chairman, made a strong appeal for the 
institute. Booker T. Washington, one of 
the foremost graduates of Hampton, now 
at the head of the Tuskegee (Ala.) Normal 
Institute, brought down the house by his 
eloquence. Addresses were also made by 
Carl Schurz, Dr. Rainsford and Vice-presi- 
dent Frissell. The plaintive singing by the 
students melted all hearts, and if the school 
does not ere long get the larger endowment 
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it seeks it will not be the fault of Wednes- 
day evening’s speeches or songs. 

Mr. Washington was also one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the January meeting of 
the Congregational Club, Dr. L. C. Warner 
in the chair. The topic was the Progress of 
the Negro, and the four speakers were all 
colored people and all attractive talkers. 
Mr. Washington told the touching story of 
his early life, his toils and sufferings in 
reaching Hampton and getting through it, 
his labors in Tuskegee, which had to turn 
away nearly 500 applicants last year for lack 
of room. He dealt plainly with the present 
moral and physical condition of the masses 
in ‘‘ the black belt,’’ the work yet to be done 
and the grounds of hope for ultimate suc- 
cess. Rev. E: A. Johnson of Washington 
drew a striking contrast, particularly in re- 
ligious things, between the emotional, igno- 
rant negro of slavery times and the partly 
educated, self-respecting negro of today, and 
showed their relative bearing on the perma- 
nency and stability of our Government and 
the spiritual elevation of all our people. 

Prof. J. M. Gregory of Howard University 
showed by telling statistics the negro’s prog- 
ress from an educational point of view. Go- 
ing back to the times before the war with 
the laws prohibiting the teaching of negroes, 
he arrayed the steadily brightening facts 
until today in all the Southern States, except 
Texas and Alabama, the colored schools 
show a larger percentage of increase in at- 
tendance than do the white schools. Miss 
Fannie M. J. Coppin of Philadelphia, an 
Oberlin classmate of President Warner, is 
supposed to have dark blood in her veins, 
though it does not show itself on the sur- 
face. In a vivacious, enthusiastic way she 
told the story of the institution over which 
she presides, established in 1836 by the 
Quakers to test the negro’s ability to learn 
and to which men have come all the way 
from Europe to hear these negro classes 
reading Greek and Latin. 

By request of the Clerical Union Rev. 
A. F. Newton repeated before it the sub- 
stance of his recent address before the New 
York and Brooklyn Association on the Re- 
lation of Strong City Churches to the Seven 
Societies. Applying to this metropolitan 
district principles common to all populous 
cities he showed how to make churches 
strong—by preaching the true gospel, by 
giving, by wise location, by a proper church 
building, a competent sexton, by brainy 
financial management and sometimes, for a 
wise purpose, by a church debt. He offered 
a resolution, which the Union passed, rec- 
ommending that every church represented 
in it take a collection yearly for all the 
seven societies. 

Our temperance people are tried but not 
discouraged by the protection which liquor 
sellers receive from officials themselves, 
behind the curtain, pecuniarily interested 
in the business. More and more attention 
is given to the method of opposing the 
allurements of barrooms by counter at- 
tractions, such as coffee houses, reading 
rooms, art exhibitions and the like. At the 
Church Temperance Society’s annual con- 
vention this week this form of effort re- 
ceived much attention. Mr. Hilliard and 
Mrs. A. C. Hazden, both of Boston, made 
addresses on the coffee house system, and 
Mr. P. C. Buchanan gave his experience 
with the ‘ Tee-to-tums’’ of London, be- 
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ginning to be imitated here. The starting 
of ‘‘night lunch wagons’’ was discussed 
and warmly advocated by Secretary Gra- 
ham. Many are saying in effect: Give. the 
laboring man after his day’s work some- 
thing better to drink than rum, a safer 
place to drop into than the saloon and 
cleaner clothed and cleaner mouthed men 
than the saloon’s drunken loafers for com- 
panions and he will gladly accept the better 
provision. Some are ready to give of their 
means, and more are willing to see other 
folks give theirs, for testing the theory. 

It gave a sudden thrill of pleasure, like 
that of meeting unexpectedly a long absent 
friend, to see the admirable portrait of Mr. 
Richardson in last week’s Congregationalist. 
To one who knew him well the picture 
glows with life. The strong features tell of 
the sturdy conscientiousness that was his 
chief characteristic. The half smile ready 
to light up all the face and the beaming yet 
gentle eyes reveal that tender, loving side 
of his nature which his near friends loved 
so warmly and found so ready to help in 
times of despondency. Many a young, 
timid writer will remember it well, older 
and stronger men will never forget how 
often it upheld and cheered them when true 
sympathy was better than gold. 

But the thrill of pleasure soon yielded to 
one of pain. Parting trod close upon the 
greeting. The face, kind, loving, helpful is 
here. Thesoul has gone up higher. Blessed 
is the thought of the meeting, not far away, 
where no separation will come, where the 
two following each other so soon shall reach 
forth once more the welcoming hand, and 
with them shall be the Lord they served 
and the meaning of whose words they now 
understand: ‘‘That they whom Thou hast 
given Me be with Me where I am, that they 
may behold My glory.”’ HUNTINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21. 

Another week has passed by without any 
surprising advance in the legislative docket, 
and many people are beginning to murmur 
at the delay and to inquire among them- 
selves as to whether we are not ‘‘in’’ for 
an extra session after all. Some suspect 
that a desire on the part of the Republicans 
and some others to saddle the new admin- 
istration with full responsibility at once is 
at the bottom of all this inertia. However 
this may be, there is an almost unprece- 
dented legislative blockade at present, and 
Congress will have to put in some of the 
liveliest kind of work during the next five 
weeks if it expects to pull through even the 
appropriation bills before March 4, to say 
nothing of the other important bills now 
pending. 

The Senate has actually passed one im- 
portant bill this year—the national quaran- 
tine bill—and has also refused to pass the 
time-honored McGanahan claim over the 
President’s veto. This is not a very bril- 
liant record for three weeks, but it is per- 
haps as good as that of the House, which 
has contented itself with passing three of 
the smaller appropriation bills and also a 
joint resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment to provide for the election of 
senators by the people. This latter action 
has considerable significance and doubtless 
reflects a decided change in the popular 
opinion regarding the subject, but there is 
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no reason to believe that the Senite will 
adopt the resolution with precipitate haste. 

When the quarantine matter first came up 
in the House the other day an unexpectedly 
strong opposition at once developed itself, 
and it was made evident that neither this 
measure nor anything similar to it is going 
to succeed if the New York State authori- 
ties can prevent it. The opposition was led 
by the New York representatives, who 
openly avowed their purpose to filibuster 
the bill to death. So jealous are the Staten 
Island quarantine officers of their authority 
that rather than run the risk of surrender- 
ing an iota of it they would defeat all efforts 
of the nation at large to strengthen the pre- 
cautions against’ cholera next season. It 
is believed that this course, if persisted in, 
will occasion a tremendous outburst of in- 
dignation in Congress. mn 

Another week has made 1t still more ob- 
vious that the silver question is likely to be 
thrown over bodily upon the next adminis- 
tration for settlement. Mr. Cleveland and 
his party may not like this but how are 
they to help it? There are many men ot 
both parties, in the Senate and in the House, 
who are earnestly desirous of settling the 
question immediately by repealing the ex- 
isting law or by some other means. But 
there are also many, probably a majority, 
who are not thus desirous unless the settle- 
ment promises to be in the interest of free 
silver coinage. It is within the power of 
Messrs. Andrew, McPherson, etc., to join 
battle at any time, but they do not wish to 
march forth to certain defeat. The latest 
intelligence is to the effect that the finance 
committees have concluded ‘‘not to press 
either the tariff or the silver bills this ses- 
sion.’”? The practical interpretation of this 
phrase is not a difficult matter for any man 
of ordinary intelligence. 

Senator Hill has had his way in New 
York and his friend Murphy is to be the 
junior senator from that State. It remains 
to be seen what personal advantage he will 
gain from it. Already he has been sub- 
jected to sharp criticism from some of his 
Tammany friends for his dictatorial man-_ 
ner, and Mr. Cockran and many other 
mighty men in the wigwam have loudly 
announced that there can be no fight with 
Mr. Cleveland within the party lines—that 
they are ‘‘all with Cleveland now,” etc. 
This is believed to be true, and after Mr. 
Cleveland becomes president the general 
expectation is that he will bring the New 
York senators under subjection to his policy 
in common with the other representatives 
of the party here. Mr. Cleveland was al- 
ways a strong man but he is infinitely 
stronger now than he was four years ago. 
He has more money, more social influence, 
more experience, and all signs point to a 
very imperious and positive administration 
during the next four years. 

The nucleus of the new cabinet has been 
formed by the selection of Senator Carlisle 
as the Secretary of the Treasury. This is 
considered an excellent choice, and the rest 
of the cabinet making ought to be compar- 
atively easy. The political war in the West- 
ern States still continues, and no man can 
yet say how the next Senate will stand 
politically. At the present writing the 
chances of the Democrats have improved 
slightly, but the situation varies radically 
rom day to day. 
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Mr. Blaine still lingers in hopeless inva- 
lidism, but his vitality is remarkable, and 
from his sickbed he has been able to con- 
template the passing away of many of his 
old-time rivals, who until lately were much 
more robust than he, for example, Gen. 


Benjamin B. Butler and ex-President R. B. 


Hayes, whose deaths made a great im- 
pression at the capital. Cass Ts 


Twin CitixEs, Jan. 19. 

.The Week of Prayer was observed in 
nearly \all our churches and one in Minn- 
eapolis and one in St. Paul continued the 
meetings another week, but there is notin 
any church, so far as can be learned, what 
we have been wont to call a revival interest. 
Such awakenings in this section seem 
much more rare than afew years ago. A 
study of the history of our churches for ten 
years past in these cities would give some 
ground for the apprehension that revivals 
are gradually dying out, at least as move- 
ments in the local church. ‘The matter was 
up for discussion at a meeting of ministers 
not long ago. In the company were several 
who had been signally successful in revival 
work in former years—one who saw a strong 
church gathered together in a single re- 
vival, another whose ministry for year after 
year in various parishes had been marked 
by a number of periods of deep interest 
and ingathering, a third who, beginning his 
ministry about ten years ago, had in the 
first three years passed through three re- 
vival seasons in the same church—but no 
one of them has been able to rouse the same 
kind of interest in his present charge. 

It is probably not a mark of degeneracy 
in either pastor or people but a sign of 
changing methods in church work. Much 
that was done in meetings formerly of a re- 
vival nature is now done more quietly, but 
more efficiently, through the regular weekly 
work of the church among the young peo- 
ple. Some ten years ago we visited Plym- 
outh Church, Minneapolis, after special 
services had been in progress three or four 
weeks. The work was deemed successful 
and a good number confessed a purpose to 
serve Christ, but almost every one was a 
child or young person from some family in 
the church who would today make the same 
confession by joining the Christian En- 
deayor Society without attracting any 
special attention. Within a year in one of 
our smaller churches forty children have 
been gathered in a Junior Endeavor Society, 
each confessing the purpose to serve Christ. 
Formerly just such as these would have 
been counted as, converts in a revival. 
Greater infrequency in times of special in- 
gathering through evangelistic effort may 
not indicate, then, declension and failure, 
but rather that the church is doing its work 


_ more effectively from week to week. 


When there does not seem to be a call in 
a church for special evangelism the question 
arises, What shall we do with the Week of 
Prayer? If its purpose is to give a spe- 


cial time for devotion and spiritual culture 


fore Easter. 


i 


among professing Christians it will be erad- 
ually discontinued in its present place and 
reappear in the observance of the days be- 
Reasons readily suggest them- 
selves to sustain the position that, if a pastor 
wishes to evangelize the community, it is 
best to emphasize the first week of the new 


year; if his special aim is to deepen the 
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spiritual life of his people he should observe 
Passion Week. With this in view Park 
Church, St. Paul, decided to put its special 
services forward to the week before Easter. 
The reciprocity between denominations is 
illustrated by the fact that an Episcopal 
church in Minneapolis began the new year 
with what seemed like good old Congrega- 
tional revival services. 

While we are giving them lessons in evan- 
gelism our churches are willing learners 
as to methods in worship. In Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, special attention has 
been paid to the form of service and in the 
evening in particular it is prepared with 
much care, containing two anthems, one for 
quartette and another for chorus, and a solo 
with hymns and responsive readings, all 
bearing on the theme of the sermon. The 
pastor, Dr. G. H. Wells, has just begun a 
series of evening sermons to last two 
months on lessons from the river Rhine. 
His method is indicated by the first of the 
series: Youth: Its Conflicts and Conquests, 
illustrated by the early strifes and triumphs 
of the Swiss nation. 

Speaking of liturgical tendencies, there 
was a very effective bit of ritualism at the 
People’s Church, St. Paul, on Christmas 
Eve, reported as follows in a city paper: 

Twenty-four little children, gowned like 

choristers in spotless white, marched with 
their choral books, each child bearing a candle, 
up the aisle to the platform, and as they did 
so all the gas lights were turned off, leaving 
only the faint illumination from the colored 
stars and the candles. As they led the full 
chorus, ‘“‘ Angels from the realms of glory,” 
and afterwards in sweet, clear tones rendered 
the semi-chorus, ‘‘ Jesus is His name,’’ every 
heart in the audience seemed to bound with 
gratitude and reverence, so impressive was 
the scene. 
It was at this church, which, although in- 
dependent, co-operates with Congregation- 
alists in many ways, that the Minnesota 
Congregational Club celebrated Forefathers’ 
Day. The address was delivered by Presi- 
dent George A. Gates of Iowa College on 
The Pilgrim-Puritan Leaven and the Larger 
Lump. The old themes were treated with 
much freshness and originality and the ad- 
dress as a whole made an excellent impres- 
sion. 

With the beginning of the year the ques- 
tion of lesson helps comes up anew. Most 
Sunday schools stand by the Pilgrim Series, 
but two in St. Paul, at Park and Pacific 
Churches, have entered on the Blakeslee 
course for 1893, and at the First Church, 
Minneapolis, lessons are prepared by the 
pastor, Rev. G. R. Merrill, specially for 
their own school. 

This church did a very neighborly act to 
their sister Methodist church across the 
street, which was struggling on a recent 
Sunday with a debt of $12,500. Asa token 
of sympathy and good will the First Church 
people took up an offering for them of 
over one hundred dollars and sent it by a 
deacon while their brethren were in the 
midst of the agony. It brought new cour- 
age, being entirely unexpected, and helped 
much beyond its value in the column of 
figures. 

This First Church has for its nearest 
neighbor among the Congregational sister- 
hood the Como Avenue Church. Here 
Rev. J. A. Stemen was installed Dec. 16. 
His statement of doctrine was of excep- 
tional ability and, although decidedly pro- 
gressive, carried the council with it. Beth- 
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any Church, Minneapolis, has also recently 
received a new pastor, Rev. H. G. Cooley; 
and Bethany, St. Paul, Rev. W. B. Mill- 
ard, who comes from St. Clair, Mich. This 
fills up the pulpits of the Twin Cities again. 
at least until tomorrow. Seeley 1, 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 20. 


The figure of a flaming torch would have 
been of late not an inapt one for our city. 
The belief that one great fire is commonly 
followed by others may be a superstition 
but those who hold it can claim that with 
us it has been verified by fact. The causes 
of the great fire of Oct. 28, 29 are easy to 
see. It broke out in the midst of inflamma- 
ble material and was driven by a terrific 
wind toward a multitude of wooden houses. 
The numerous later fires have given rise to 
the suspicion of incendiarism, but of this 
there seems to be no proof. Apparently 
they may all be accounted for by carelegs- 
ness and beer-brained stupidity, which more 
than drunkenness—though there is vastly 
more of that than appears in our police 
court records—is the curse of Milwaukee. 

Rey. B. Fay Mills is expected to begin 
meetings here April 5. <A portion of the 
exposition building will be made ready for 
the great central gatherings. The churches 
are looking for great blessings and seem 
in very truth to be preparing for them. 
The Ministerial Association will devote its 
weekly meetings during March to special 
Bible study and prayer for the labor so soon 
to follow. Milwaukee has not been consid- 
ered a promising field for evangelistic work. 
Among the traditions of which we are not 
proud is one to the effect that Mr. Moody 
remarked after being here that he hoped he 
was ready to go wherever the Lord called 
him but he did hope that the Lord would 
never call him to go to Milwaukee again. 
The story may not be literally true, but if 
not it fits facts wonderfully. 

The last meeting of the Congregational 
ministers of Milwaukee and vicinity was 
made especially interesting by the attend- 
ance of some of the German evangelical pas- 
tors of this city. These represent the Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod of North America, 
To this church and the union by which it 
was constituted in its present form reference 
was made in a late number of the Oongrega- 
tionalist. The churches of the German Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America (which must 
not be confounded with the German Evan- 
gelical Association or ‘‘ Albright’? church) 
are Congregational in polity. In fact, allow- 
ance being made for the difference in his- 
toric development, they are Congregational 
churches. In Wisconsin they have some- 
what more than eleven thousand members. 
It is, however, most unfortunate that among 
them confirmation in the church does not 
always mean personal choice of Christ as 
Master and Lord. Nor is the standard in 
regard to temperance and Sabbath keeping 
what we could wish. Yet the most vigor- 
ous temperance article that I have seen in a 
Milwaukee paper was published last winter 
in the (German) organ of this denomination 
and written by one of the pastors who were 
with us at our last meeting. 

Before these lines are read the formal in- 
auguration of Charles Kendall Adams as 
president of the University of Wisconsin 
will be a thing of the past. We all rejoice 
that the place held successively by Chad- 
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bourne, Bascom and Chamberlain is filled 
by so competent. and worthy a successor. 
Dr. Adams.is one of the many members of 
the university faculty who find a church 
home under the pastorate of Rev. E. G. Up- 
dike. Herealsoattend more of the students 
than at any other one place. The church 
has lately provided for its pastor a $10,000 
manse. 

Never was Christian influence so strung 
in the university as now. Probably the same 
thing is true of our normal schools. There 
has been among us a revival of the academy 
idea and two institutions of this class have 
been founded, one at Endeavor, the other at 
Ashland. The latter is in some sense the 
child of the old La Pointe Mission, founded 
in 1830 by the American Board. Both these 
schools give good promise for the future. 
No small part of their work will be the 
training of teachers. Of this service our 
colleges, with increased resources, are doing 
and will continue to do their full share. 
Men and women of genuine Christian char- 
acter will always be in demand as teachers 
in our common schools. These will not be- 
come ‘‘ godless.’’ In the membership of the 
Grand Avenue Church in this city are fifty- 
one instructors in public schools. Practi- 
cally the famous decision of the supreme 
court in the well-known Edgerton case has 
made very little difference. Owing to our 
mixed population it had previously been 
found best to give up public worship in 
most of our schools, and, under the decision 
the Bible may still be used as a book of 
history, literature and morals. It is studied 
in the original languages in our State uni- 
versity. In that institution chapel services 
were given up during President Bascom’s 
administration years before the decision 
was rendered. 

Within a few days announcement has been 
made that Roman Catholic pastors are no 
longer to discriminate against the children 
of their parishes who attend the public 
schools. Last Sunday, for the first time, 
lay teachers were employed in the Sunday 
school connected with St. John’s Roman 
Catholic cathedral in this city. This in the 
diocese of the mischievous and arrogant 
Katzer! Apparently American Catholics are 
going to take a part in killing Cahenslyism. 

In political matters nothing lately has at- 
tracted more attention than the decision of 
the Supreme Court that the State has aright 
to the interest on its own money. Stated 
thus it seems strange that the question 
should ever have been raised at all. But as 
the State made no provision for depositing 
temporarily in banks such of its funds as 
were not needed for immediate use the 
treasurers took opportunity of the neglect 
to do so themselves and to keep the accru- 
ing interest. It was pleaded in their behalf 
that they did not simply hold the funds in 
trust but that they were made absolute 
debtors to the State in the amount commit- 
ted to their charge and that thus they had a 
‘right to use the tunds to their personal ad- 
vantage. This view was not sustained by 
the court. Thus a great evil has been 
brought to an end. No doubt this bad cus- 
tom had somewhat to do with the defeat of 
the Republican party last autumn and two 
years before. Yet the matter was not one 
of party, for our present governor has con- 
fessed that he once had a desire to hold the 
office of State treasurer ‘‘for the money 


there was in it,’? and one of the treasurers 
liable under the decision is a Democrat. 
J. N. D. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne, secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, in Zion’s Herald, challenges Rev. E. 
Winchester Donald’s recent statement before 
the Boston Congregational Club, viz., ‘‘ I defy 
any man to show on the part of any reputable 
newspaper in any of our cities a dehberate 
and frank advocacy of any principle of inde- 
cency or wrong.” Dr: Payne asks: ‘‘ How 
many of the so-called ‘reputable newspapers ’ 
of the whole country favor Sunday closing of 
the Columbian Exposition. ... Are we seri- 
ously to be told that the public press is ‘on 
the side of right’ touching the overthrow of 
the saloon power?” 

The HLvangelist thinks the ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure in the trial of Professor Briggs, whereby 
the case has been bandied hack and forth be- 
tween the Presbytery and General Assembly 
—the Synod of New York being ignored— 
“seems to be modeled on that of the Barbary 
States rather than on the process of law in 
civilized countries. . . . The commonest crimi- 
nal cannot be tried for his life on the same cf- 
fense but once. If he is acquitted by a jury of 
his peers he goes free. But an eminent Bibh- 
cal scholar can be tried for his professional 
lite three times. If the jury will not convict 
him push on the case till some court be found 
that will convict him. Such a procedure isa 
caricature of justice. If such a farce as this is 
to be enacted before our General Assembly 
we submit that that body should assume its 
proper title, not of a high court of justice but 
of a high court of injustice.” 

The Presbyterian interprets the verdict in 
the Briggs case to mean ‘‘ toleration,” and it 
lets it be known that 1t objects to such liberty 
of thought and utterance: ‘‘The questions 
which Dr. Briggs has raised are not‘ minor’ 
in their nature or in their effects. They are 
fundamental. They may be covered up under 
various disguises, but they are vital and all- 
permeative. Reduced to a last analysis they 
are, in the main, these: Have we an authori- 
tative, fully inspired and life-reguiative Bible? 
Is the principle of eclecticism to prevail in 
Scriptural interpretation and practice? Are 
we to haveachurch of heterogeneous elements 
or one unified in faith and activity? Are we 
to give up our distinctive tenets and sanction 
the growing divergencies which sail under the 
banners of ‘higher criticism,’ ‘ iudividual 
freedom,’ ‘new theology,’ ‘progressive doc- 
trine,’ ‘inner light’ and ‘individual con- 
sciousness ?’”’ 

If a correspondent of the Churchman is a 
rehable informant, it is evident that the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost upon the Japan mis- 
sion of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
needed to promote brotherly love and atten- 
tion to the real object which took these mis- 
sionaries into the foreign field. He tells of 
‘one of our missionaries having taken offense 
at the singing of the De Profundis, while kneel- 
ing at the close of a quiet Lenten service, at- 
tended by all the other members of the mis- 
sion at that station (Tokyo), including the 
bishop, would not attend the services of the 
chureh on Good Friday but had no seruple in 
attending a nondescript ‘non-sectarian’ meet- 
ing during service hours on that day! The 
same clerical member would not walk in a 
procession of English and American mission- 
aries, including good Bishop Williams, at the 
opening of an English mission chapel, because 
it smacked too much of popery! Another 
clerical member spoke of our church at a pub- 
lie meeting during ‘ the Week of Prayer,’ under 
the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, as 
‘our little Protestant Episcopal sect!’ An- 
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other objected to wearing cassocks, colored 
stoles and to fringes and embroidery on black 
stoles! Still another—a lay member—called a 
clerical member of the misssion ‘a Jesuit in 
disguise’ for singing Lead, Kindly Light and 
reading one of Newman’s sermons, written 
while in the communion of the English 
Church!” 


ABROAD. 


H. Grattan Guinness, F. B. Meyer, Mark 
Guy Pearse, II. Webb-Peploe, and other Eng- 
lish clergymen and laymen who believe in the 
immediate second coming of Christ, have 
formulated an appeal to the conveners of 
Christian conferences in the United Kingdom 
urging the sounding of an alarm to a slumber- 
ing church. As found in the Christian the 
appeal cites as proof of the approaching event 
the following: ‘“ The stirrings amung the Jew- 
ish people of a national life that has lain dor- 
mant for many many centuries, but which is 
now displayed and asserted in various quarters 
of the world and under manifold aspects, point 
to the blossoming of the long barren fig tree 
and to the early fulfillment of the thirty- 
seventh chapter of Ezekiel. ... What lover 
of gospel truth can shut his eyes to the great 
falling away, into superstition and formalism 
on the one hand and upto unbelief on the 
other, which has characterized the past gen- 
eration as well as the time in which we now 
live? Many are drawn aside into the prac- 
tices of the Roman apostasy, many more into 
doubting the authority of Holy Scripture. 
Rome is working ceaselessly, with a vast army 
of devoted followers, to complete her destiny 
and then to meet her doom, whilst in Protes- 
tant churches and colleges Christ’s foes are 
found in His own household. And lest we 
should be charged with taking an insular and 
narrow view of the position of the Church of 
Christ we have but to turn to America and to 
the continent of Europe to convince ourselves 
that the pretensions of the papacy were never 
more audaciously pushed forward, whilst Puri- 
tan simplicity in life and worship was never 
at so low an ebb in nations which formerly 
were permeated with pure Scriptural teach- 
ing.” 

The plague of gambling attacks society 
everywhere. Here is the Southern Cross (Vic- 
toria) saying: ‘‘ We doubt whether there was 
a bank or a merchant’s office or a great school 
in the colony in which a sweepstake was not 
got up for the Melbourne cup. In America, 
when municipal corruption grows very rife 
and the city has fallen into the hands of a 
gang of thieves who steal the taxes openly, a 
sort of moral revolt takes place and all decent 
citizens form a league for putting down the 
plague. The city has to be reconquered and 
the rogues whipped into flight. And exactly 
such a moral revolt is needed in Victoria on 
the whole subject of racing and gambling. 
The law needs bracing up sternly and it must 
be made a criminal offense to advertisesweeps 
or publish the betting odds. Wehave reached 
a point, too, where leading citizens, from the 
governor of the colony downwards, may be 
expected to look at the whole question of rac- 
ing from the side of humanity and morality.” 


The Christian Patriot (Madras), discussing 
the controversy between Dr. George F. Pente- 
cost and Pundita Ramabai, says: ‘‘He has 
evidently not the slightest idea of the cireum- 
stances in which such an institution is placed 
and the peculiar conditions of India. We 
think it perfectly consistent for a Christian, in 
conducting a school for Hindu widows who 
have to break through so many prejudices, not 
to thrust the Bible upon them against their 
will. We think that it is utterly impossible 
for a school for Hindu widows to be conducted 
on the policy which Dr. Pentecost advocates 
and if he has a little more experience of India 
he is sure to come to our way of thinking. 
The pundita herself has said over and over 
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again that she has no objection to giving in- 
struction in the Bible to those who voluntarily 
ask for it.’’ 


WE MEET THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM? — 


BY PR¥SIDENT W. G. BALLANTINE, OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Not in fear, heat or haste surely. The 
thought of our age has grappled in earnest 
with the problem of ancient Hebrew his- 
tory and the literature that came out of it. 
To place a single book in its proper setting 
we may need to master the intellectual and 
religious history of a thousand years. In 
1753 the honest Roman Catholic physician, 
Astruc, attempted what seemed the simple 
literary task of dividing the book of Genesis 
between two authors on the basis of the use 
of the two names of God. This innocent 
little rill of criticism soon swelled into a 
river and has now broadened into a sea. 
The question is no longer of Genesis merely 
but of the whole Bible, and not of the Bible 
merely but of the whole religious history 
of the Jews. There are important points 
regarding the book of Genesis which will 
be clear only when we have come to have a 
perfect comprehension of the sweep of events 
from Adam to Jesus of Nazareth. 

It avails little to protest that the term 
“higher criticism” is illchosen. That may 
well be. But clearly or vaguely defined 
there is an important topic now up for dis- 
cussion. Upon this topic light is wanted. 
Let us not linger disputing about names, 

In some respects this is the most difficuJt 
problem upon which men are called to think. 
It involves the earliest moral relations of 
the infinite and the finite. It is the study 
of the first faint glimmerings of divine self- 
revelation in the night of heathenism. It is 
the study of that long, slow dawn which 
preceded the rising of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. It is the study of the gradual uplift 
of those holy fields upon which the blessed 
feet of the Redeemer were to walk. Psy- 
chological problems, archeological prob- 
lems, literary problems, ethical problems 
meet us at every turn. Difficulties enough 
lie upon the face of the Old Testament. 
Colenso, superficial as some of his thinking 
was, has pointed out many that still per- 
plex us. 

To many persons suspense of judgment is 
impossible. They have no patience with 
tedious investigations. Why should we not 
go about the practical task of saving the 
world, say they, and let unprofitable specu- 
lations alone? But thought, as well as ac- 
tion, is a divinely imposed necessity of man- 
kind. An unanswered question returns 
ghostlike at every feast and will not down. 

This is notime for heat. With sucha work 
in hand every honest investigator should 
be encouraged to do his utmost. The poor- 
est use we can make of an Old Testament 
scholar today is to try him for heresy. Let 
us put off the trials until our researches are 
completed. Perhaps then it will be found 
possible to dispense with them altogether. 

This is no time for fear. The Bible has 
stood along while. God still speaks to us 
through it. True science cannot possibly 
reach a verdict about the Bible inconsistent 
with the dignity of the Word of God. The 
New Testament has gone through the fire 
of criticism and has come out unharmed. 
The presumption is in favor of a like result 
for the Old. Still, our manuscript authori- 
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ties for the Old are far inferior, the events 
are more ancient, the variety of matters 
greater, their relations to the central facts 
of redemption more obscure. It is reasona- 
ble to expect to find necessity for a larger 
revision of former opinions. 

This is no time for haste. Some of the 
most famous critics of the day are evidently 
mistaken. So far as they view Christianity 
‘*simply as one of the great religions’’ they 
are sadly wrong. So far as they postulate 
the impossibility of miracles and prophecy 
their arguments are worthless for us. If 
some of its consummate masters are indis- 
putably in error then ‘‘criticism’’ itself is 
not ‘‘infallible.’’ It cannot demand instant 
acceptance for its dicta. There must. be a 
patient weighing of all arguments and 
abundant time for reflection. An unthink- 
ing rejection or dogmatic assertion of either 
the Old or the New will settle nothing. Nor 
must we find relief in hastily revising theo- 
logical definitions and giving them an elas- 
ticity to fit any possible outcome of criti- 
cism. Is it not better to wait and fit them 
to definite results? For example, relief is 
offered by some in the distinction between 
revelation and inspiration. Revelation is 
defined to be ‘‘the special manifestation 
which God makes of Himself, having for its 
end and aim redemption.” Inspiration is 
‘* supernatural aid in the communication of 
divine truth.”’ It is stated that ‘if the in- 
spiration of the Bible were disproved in toto 
there would be no ground on that account 
for calling in question its essential tacts 
and doctrines.”’ ‘‘ Christianity is historically 
proved without reference to inspiration.” 
“The record of the gospels would be in the 
main true without inspiration.” 

With the highest respect for the distin- 
guished authors quoted it must be said that 
this distinction strikes us more as the crea- 
tion of dogmatic theologians than as the 
discovery of inductive students of Scripture. 
With the books in hand no such convenient 
line of cleavage appears. The present dis- 
cussion has gone far enough to force into 
clear recognition the fact that the Bible is 
not one book but sixty-six. It is not a sin- 
gle continuous narrative homogeneous trom 
end to end. All parts cannot appropriately 
receive the same predicates. It was a me- 
dizval blunder to mistake the Greek neuter 
plural Biblia for a Latin feminine singular, 
a blunder which has powerfully promoted a 
popular misconception. 

Before definitions are possible two lines 
of inquiry must be followed out: first, the re- 
lation of the Holy Spirit to the various rev- 
elations having tor their end redemption, 
and, second, the relations of the principal 
actors in sacred history to the several books. 
The relation of the Holy Spirit to the lite and 
work of Jesusis a fact of which current sys- 
tematic theology has little to say but great 
stress is laid upon it inthe New Testament. 
He was begotten by the Holy Ghost. At His 
baptism He received the Spirit without meas- 
ure. Returning full of the Spirit from the 
Jordan He was led of the Spirit into the wil- 
derness. When He came to Nazareth and en- 
tered into the synagogue He opened the book 
of Tsaiah and found the place where it was 
written, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
Me, because He anointed Me to preach good 
tidings to the poor,’’ and He said, ‘‘ Today 
hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears.”’ It was through the eternal Spirit 


that He offered Himself on Calvary. On the 
day that He was taken up into heaven He 
through the Holy Ghost gave commandment 
unto the apostles whom He had chosen. 
Thus we see that every deed of Jesus was 
wrought and every one of His gracious words 
was spoken ‘‘ through the Holy Ghost.” 

The relation of the Spirit of God to all the 
prophets, psalmists and apostles isa uniform 
claim throughout the Bible, so far as there 
is occasion to refer to such a thing at all. 
We are specifically informed that the Spirit 
was upon Moses, David, Isaiah and the 
other Old Testament prophets. This claim 
is more distinctly and repeatedly empha- 
sized for Peter, Stephen, Paul, Agabus and 
the other founders of the Christian Church. 
The book of the Acts of the Apostles 
might with equal propriety be called the 
book of the Acts of the Holy Spirit. It be- 
gins with the waiting of the disciples for 
the day of Pentecost. It narrates that 
wonderful outpouring and then proceeds to 
unfold the consequences. The discourses 
in it are those of men full of the Holy 
Ghost. All that there is of value in the 
book is ascribed to the Spirit. Paul claims 
to teach and write under the direct guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, in absolute independence 
of any human instruction. ‘‘ Which things we 
speak, not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth but which the Spirit teacheth; 
colmparing spiritual things with spiritual.” 
If such a relation of Paul to the Holy Spirit 
should be disproved all the value of his 
epistles as revelations would be destroyed. 

This constant, pervading and dynamic re- 
lation of the Holy Spirit to Jesus and to 
the prophets and apostles is an essential fact 
and doctrine of the Bible. Without it Chris- 
tianity is historically disproved. Without 
it nothing is left of revelation but ‘'inex- 
plicable dumb shows and noise.’’ This, then, 
is the conclusion of our first line of inquiry 
that all redemptive revelation has been 
through the Holy Spivit. 

So far in this survey we have not intro- 
duced the term inspiration. The authors 
whom we have quoted propose not to use it 
at all of the phenomena of which we have 
been speaking. They propose to call all 
that activity of the Holy Spirit revelation. 
And they propose to restrict the name in- 
spiration to the divine influence, if there 
was any, which determined the form of the 
books as records. According to them, for 
example, the inspiration of the book of Acts, 
if there is any, is not in the substance of 
the book, not in the words of Peter and Ste- 
phen and Paul, but all in Luke, the recorder. 

The relief obtained in this way seems 
wholly verbal and is purchased by the arbi- 
trary restriction of a valuable word which 
is needed in a wider sense. It would seem 
more scientific to define inspiration as ‘any 
special influence of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
relief sought would then be found in more 
careful study of the varieties of that influ- 
ence upon different actors in sacred history. 
If Luke had no divine help still the book of 
Acts is full of inspired words. 

Some assume that if it is once claimed and 
admitted that a man ora book is inspired, 
everything is settled. They assume that in- 
spiration is the same as omniscience and 
that if God ever told a man anything He 
must have told himeverything, The proper 
correction here is not to banish the name 
inspiration but to show that we cannot tell 
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apriori how much aid the Spirit would give 
to His instruments. Even when divine help 
is conceded its extent and limitations must 
be inductively ascertained. Whether in- 
spired men could fall into errors of fact or 
doctrine can be known only by investigating 
whether they actually did so fall. 

We should prefer to say, then, not that 
‘Christianity is historically proved without 
reference to inspiration,’ but that the in- 
spiration of the founders of the Christian 
Church is historically proved without refer- 
ence to the verbal inerrancy of their books 
or those of their companions. 

Turning now to our second line of in- 
quiry we find that many books of the Bible 
claim to have been written by men under 
the special influence of the Spirit. They 
are not histories written by subordinates 
about the principal actors; they are the 
words of' the principal actors themselves. 
Such are the epistles of Paul. In regard to 
these one of the eminent authorities quoted 
says, ‘‘ Here revelation and inspiration were 
in the same person and were essentially the 
same thing.’’ The same admission must be 
made for all the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment and for the book of Revelation. If 
“‘the inspiration of the Bible is disproved 
in toto”’ all authority goes at once from the 
prophetical books and the prophetic psalms 
and the epistles and the book of Revelation, 
for these have the claim of divine authority 
inwrought in their substance. Nothing is 
left but the historical books. In these his- 
tories the chief value is in the words of 
men who claim to be directed by the Holy 
Spirit, that is, in the inspired words. Our 
second line of inquiry, therefore, leads us to 
this conclusion, not that ‘‘ Christianity is 
historically proved without inspiration,” 
but that the historical books of the Bible 
give a true record of the words and deeds 
of inspired men whether the authors of 
those books were themselves inspired or 
not. 


<a 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETOHES.* 


IV. CONGREGATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
AND MARTYRS. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


It has been shown that during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries scores and 
even hundreds of Puritans were put to 
death for their faith, without counting the 
many who were slain as truly by being 
caused to languish in the loathsome prisons 
of the time until they died there. Congre- 
gationalism also had its martyrs, of whom 
the names are recorded of at least six who 
were killed before the year 1600. Before 
naming them, however, it is desirable to 
notice briefly certain publications, which 
had great influence in creating and extend- 
ing that revolt against the state church 
which was punished so severely. Thomas 
Cartwright, for example, wrote several 
_ treatises or translations between 1572 and 

593 urging Presbyterian views, and was 
imprisoned once for so doing. He held 
to the theory of a state church with a 
Presbyterian organization, and never was 
a Congregationalist. He, more than any 
other, is credited with having given English 
Presbyterianism a definite form. A num- 
ber of other publications antagonizing the 
state church, some written at home and 
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others on the continent, also were circu- 
lated in England at about the same time or 
a little earlier, often anonymously because 
of the risk of acknowledged authorship. 
They, as well as many replies to them, all 
helped.to arouse the popular mind. 

Late in the year 1588 there appeared the 
first of the famous Martin Mar-prelate 
tracts, Oh Read Over Dr. John Bridges, etc., 
nominally a reply to a work by Dr. Bridges, 
the Dean of Sarum, in defense of the 
Church of England. In the course of about 
seven months six-other such publications 
appeared. The author never has been dis- 
covered certainly. Apparently John Penry 
published them and he generally has been 
believed their author. But the late Dr. 
Dexter, in his Congregationalism as Seen in 
Its Literature, etc., argued, with much 
force, that probably they were from the pen 
of Henry Barrowe. They are terse, col- 
loquial, fiery and satirical. But for the jus- 
tice of their charges they might be called 
abusive. They are boldly personal and de- 
fiantly severe. They were read widely, 
caused the people to laugh and the ecclesi- 
astics to stand aghast, and made a lasting 
impression. They called out several replies 
in the same vein, roused the authorities of 
church and state to a fury of indignation, 
and occasioned new persecutions quite as 
harsh as any before. One result was the 
martyrdom of several of the six Congrega- 
tionalists now to be mentioned. 

Of three of the six little or nothing is 
known. One was John Copping of Bury 
St. Edmunds, perhaps a minister, but prob- 
ably a layman. He was imprisoned from 
1576 to 1588 for disobeying certain ecclesi- 
astical laws. He was tried repeatedly but 
refused to recant, managed somehow, even 
while in jail, to circulate actively the works 
of Robert Browne and Robert Harrison, and 
finally was bung at Bury for these offenses 
on June/5, 1583. “Another, Elias Thacker, 
was Copping’s fellow-prisoner for most of 
the time, held his beliefs and shared his 
labors as a disseminator of Congregational 
principles, was condemned at the same time, 
and was hung the day before at the same 
place. William Dennis, of Thetford, a third, 
is known to posterity only through the brief 
statement afterwards made by Gov. Wil- 
liam Bradford, of the Plymouth Colony, that 
‘““he was a godly man and faithful in his 
place.”’ He, too, was executed publicly as 
a Separatist. 

Of the other three we know more. One 
was John Greenwood. He was a Cambridge 
graduate in 1580-1, who became a clergy- 
man of the state church but later was 
domestic chaplain to Lord Robert Rich of 
Rochford, Essex, an eminent Puritan. He 
abandoned the Established Church, was ar- 
rested in London in 1586 for holding a reli- 
gious service in a private house, and was 
imprisoned in the Clink. Here he wrote 
two treatises which he managed to have 
printed. In 1592 he was released on bail 
for a time and helped, in September, to or- 
ganize the first Congregational church in 
London, taking the office of teacher, Francis 
Johnson being pastor, but early in December, 
the news having reached the authorities, he 
was reconfined. During most of his im- 
prisonment he had as a fellow-prisoner 
Henry Barrowe, already mentioned as per- 
haps the real Martin Mar-prelate. 

Barrowe was a native of Shipdam, Nor- 
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folk, a graduate of Cambridge, a lawyer 
of Gray’s Inn, a courtier, and for a time, 
according to Lord Bacon, a man of dis- 
solute life. Converted by hearing a single 
sermon, he became interested in theology 
and church government and identified him- 
self with the Congregationalists in the 
effort to secure reform. He was arrested 
Nov. 19, 1586, without a warrant, while 
visiting Greenwood in the Clink Prison, 
and was kept in jail there during most, 
if not all, of the remainder of his life. He 
managed to write and secure the publi- 
cation of at least six books of his own as 
well as four others written in conjunction 
with Greenwood. Barrowe appears to have 
possessed the more original and controjling 
mind and to have chiefly shaped their com- 
mon utterances. He advocated a distinct 
and peculiar theory of Congregationalism, 
now known as Barrowism, in which there 
was a considerable and an unnatural mix- | 
ture of Presbyterianism. It is a marvel, yet 
a fact, that, in spite of the vigilance of the 
authorities, these two men, while in prison, 
contrived to compose twelve able volumes 
and to get them smuggled, doubtless piece- 
meal, out of jail and then surreptitiously 
printed. The zeal and determination of the 
reformers could not have been demonstrated 
more conclusively. Barrowe, with Green- 
wood, was tried several times, made able 
arguments which proved very troublesome 
to the authorities, and finally, after a reprieve 
or two, the two friends were alleged to be 
guilty of having declared the queen to be 
unbaptized, the state so corrupt that no 
Christians could live in it peaceably, and all 
the people infidels. They were hung on 
April 6, 1593. 

The sixth of these martyrs was Jobn 
Penry, a Welshman. He was a Roman 
Catholic in youth and graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1583-4, where he had become a 
Puritan. He then went to Oxford and 
gained the degree of master of arts, took 
holy orders and earned a good repute asa 
scholar and preacher. In 1587 he wrote 
and printed a vigorous appeal for better 
preaching in Wales. Hesoon became active 
in publishing secretly the writings of the 
various Puritan authors, notably the Martin 
Mar-prelate tracts, and had to fly for safety 
in 1589 to Scotland, but in 1592 he was back 
in London and was one of the newly formed 
Congregational church. He was arrested 
March 22, 1593, and imprisoned. He was 
tried for having begun privately to compose 
a petition to the queen, which never was 
sent, or even completed, but which con- 
tained an appeal for liberty of worship. He 
was convicted and on May 29 he was put to 
death, doubtless like the others, by being 
hung. 

It is not probable that even the ecclesias- 
tical authorities perceived clearly, if at all, 
the distinction between these men and the 
other Puritans who had been slain for the 
faith. To the rulers the then hardly more 
than suggested differences between Presby- 
terian and Congregational Puritanism must 
have been too insignificant for notice. Proba- 
bly their condemnation appeared, even to 
their companions and to the martyrs them- 
selves, to be due, and was due, to the 
general fact rather than to the particular 
method of their dissent from the state 
church. Nevertheless, they were genuine 
Congregationalist martyrs, of whom all 
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modern members of that branch of Christ’s 
Church, who are their spiritual descendants 
and who bear their likeness more or less 
closely, never should cease to be tenderly 
proud. 


DIFFERINGS, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


7 


When our class in Andover was just enter- 
ing upon its second year, and thus upon the 
study of systematic theology, an old school 
friend in the senior class said to me, ‘‘ Be- 
ware of Professor Park’s definitions: they 
will look innocent, but if you admit the defi- 
nitions you will have to take his whole sys- 
tem,’’ My friend was not absolutely correct 
but very nearly so. The brilliant profes- 
sor’s adherents have seldom differed from 
each other, even in minor details, and this 
uniformity is largely due to the fact that 
the system flows out of the definitions. Itis 
as if half a dozen streams are struck which 
flow from one fountain through strata which 
do not affect the character of the water. 

This illustration differs from a case which 
I once noticed in Tennessee. Threestreams 
came out from under a low hill side by side 
within a space of a dozen feet, one stream 
being of pure water, one impregnated power- 
fully with sulphur and one as strongly char- 
acterized by lime. Wealthy people made it 
a watering place. ‘‘ They didn’t else know 
how to git shet of their money,’’ said a lank 
citizen of that vicinity. Perhaps there was 
a common head of water somewhere flowing 
through three separate channels and taking 
the characteristics of each on the way. Cer- 
tainly all three streams had one thing in 
common—each was water. Iam quite sure 
also that if any visitor preferred lime to sul- 
phur, or sulphur to lime, he had an un- 
doubted right to his choice. Iam equally 
sure, however, that neither person had a 
right to insist that lime was sulphur or sul- 
phur was lime. 

Just here I must say that I modestly dif- 
fered from the great professor for whose in- 
tellect my profound reversnce has never 
wavered. I think he used to say, in speaking 
of ‘‘terminology,’’ that one has a right to 
use words in a peculiar sense if he but de- 
fines their meaning. But it seemed to me 
that one had no right to use a word in a 
sense liable to mislead under cover of a gen- 
eral definition. A man might say, ‘‘I wear 
a hat upon my feet, but by ‘hat’ I mean 
what other mortals call a pair of boots.” 
That is, he has no right to take the word 
‘hat’? out of its ordinary meaning, for un- 
less, indeed, he repeats the ridiculous defini- 
tion every time he uses the word it will be 
forgotten and if he repeats it he might as 
well have taken the proper term. I do not 
of course mean to exclude the technicalities 
of the sciences. Words in them have a 
world of their own. But the language used 
in ordinary affairs and in religious life, 
should certainly be such as to avoid misun- 
derstandings. For instance, the word ‘‘in- 
ability,” as applied to a fallen nature, can- 
not by any series of explanations he forced 
out of its common meaning. If you pre- 
fix the word ‘“‘moral’’ you cannot thereby 
change the character of the word ‘‘inabil- 
‘ity’ or deprive it of its sadness. Yet great 
divergencies of thought used to follow dif- 
ferent uses of this word. If men could agree 
upon the meanings of words differences 
would be greatly diminished. 


A ridiculous incident is recorded of an 
Indian in New Hampshire when a few lin- 
gering specimens of that race remained in 
the province. He called at the farmhouse 
of a godly family and sat down in silence. 
The excellent Christian woman greeted him 
but waited till his taciturnity should give 
way. Atlast he began slowly saying, ‘‘ Bible, 
God, wicked, good, heaven, hell,’’ and so on. 
The perplexed woman said, ‘‘What do you 
mean?’’ The Indian replied rather angrily, 
‘“‘T mean cider.’’ Here was perhaps the 
crudest form of failure to understand mu- 
tually the intent of words. But sometimes 
it seems as if enlightened people under- 
stood each other little better than the pious 
woman and the pious talking Indian. Their 
thoughts may be as incongruous. To get a 
mutual understanding they need to know 
what words mean. It would be too much 
to suggest that some words and phrases 
have come to need absolute redefinition. 

A little time ago, in writing upon ‘‘ex- 
periences,’”’ which has brought me many 
kind Christian expressions, I ventured to 
suggest that the word ‘‘experimental,’’ as 
applied to religion, was ‘‘ detestable,”’ as in- 
timating that religion was a kind of chem- 
ical guesswork and experimenting in igno- 
rance to see what might happen. I placed 
it in distinction from those actual experi- 
ences which the Word of God guarantees to 
the soul, of which there could be no doubt, 
and which enter into the deepest life. The 
difference between experiment and experi- 
ence, as those words obviously mean on 
their face, I briefly put in contrast, but 
mainly I dwelt upon the real inner life of 
experience which God’s Spirit makes a 
living thing. Somewhat to my sorrow a 
good brother writes a profound regret that 
Tam denying the necessary fact of inward 
Christian experience by rejecting the word 
‘‘experimental,’’ that is, he uses the word 
in a secondary meaning which he holds to 
be sacred. I take the word, which I have 
hardly heard used for many years, in its 
obvious meaning, calculated to mislead an 
inquirer and being one of a set of cant 
words which do no credit to religion. He 
and I alike believe in Christian experiences, 
only I call this work of the Spirit experience 
while he calls itanexperiment. Would that 
all differings could be explained as easily. 

Of course there are things much deeper 
than words, or the meaning of words, about 
which men differ and which cause divisions. 
Such things may be somewhat removed 
from dissension by getting back to common 
ground. An English missionary told us at 
the Ministers’ Meeting one day, what I sup- 
pose all our missionaries would tell us, that 
the first thing for the missionary to do is to 
find some admitted ground on which both 
the heathen and the missionary could stand, 
as, for instance, that there is right and 
there is wrong. Unless some such ground 
can be found argument seems to be useless. 
When it is found inferences and applica- 
tions can follow. That there will be, among 
intelligent people, different views when the 
inferences begin is quite certain, for no 
man can see the whole of a great truth. 
Truth is a statue and not a canvas. Our 
Lord Himself is a person and not a parch- 
ment of precepts. Every believer sees the 
real Christ, but dare we say that each one 
sees the whole Christ? 

There will be differences and the differ- 


ences are sometimes vital. There are things 
so antagonistic that one of them is neces- 
sarily false and therefore dangerous. It is 
not wrong for one to hold with the tenacity 
of life to what he regards as essential and 
necessary truth. He can do it in a spirit of 
charity. It is mere sentimentalism to re- 
gard all beliefs as matters of indifference. 
But Christian men, in all matters which are 
merely measures and methods, Christians 
who agree in great principles, ought to be 
able, by frank interchange of thought and 
the freest communication of facts, to arrive 
at mutual understandings of precisely what 
is and is not, and thereon, having clear 
and distinct mutual knowledge, then decide 
whether to agree or disagree. But no divi- 
sion is right or Christian until all facts have 
been fully communicated and each person 
concerned has been given the amplest oppor- 
tunity to see precisely what the other sees. 
Nor can there be any satistactory arguments 
or sound conclusions so long as facts are 
kept enveloped in a cloud of mystery under 
any pretext whatever. Our Christian work 
is not a contest between two paities in court, 
each hiding facts from the other so as to 
conquer. It is common property in a com- 


mon cause. 
— 


IMPRESSIONS OF EX-PRESIDENT 
HAYES. 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING, BOSTON. 


Public men leave two impressions, one 
upon the people who have never seen them 
and one upon those who know them more 
intimately. The first is often formed under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, and 
sometimes is much better than it should be 
and sometimes much worse. Often it is 
formed in the heat of political controversy 
from what is said by zealous partisans, and 
once formed it usually abides. My impres- 
sions regarding the late President Hayes 
were formed in 1876 during the campaign. 
Since then I have had many opportunities 
to form impressions from personal contact 
with him at the meetings of the National 
Prison Association, and I have ceased to 
wonder at his phenomenal popularity which 
enabled him to carry Ohio three times 
against the three most popular Democrats 
in that State—Thurman, Pendleton and 
Allen. Having heard him at these con- 
gresses I can understand his power on the 
stump. Tall, erect, perfectly proportioned, 
self-possessed but never self-asserting, cour- 
teous and gentlemanly always, he could not 
fail to command attention even by his pres- 
ence. His voice, too, was excellent. One 
wondered at the perfect ease with which he 
filled the largest halls. His enunciation was 
very distinct, his style deliberate but force- 
ful, his thinking clear and logical. These 
things helped him. But the pitch of his 
voice was perfect and I think his ability to 
make himself heard without effort and to 
reach and hold his audiences was due in 
large part to this. 

He impressed me as a thoughtful man. 
There was a vein of delightful humor in 
him but he was never frivolous. In con- 
versation he was charming. He began life 
thoughtfully. His four rules for his col- 
lege work show this: (1) Read no newspa- 
pers; (2) rise at seven, retire at ten; (3) study 
law six hours, German two hours and chem- 
istry two hours; (4) in reading Blackstone 
record my difficulties. 
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The young man who so saw the value of 
his opportunities as to make and keep such 
rules could be depended upon to make the 
most of himself as he always did. His suc- 
cess was no accident; it was the natural re- 
sult of his methods. 

He was a broad man with “ benevolence 
large,’ as the phrenologists would say. 
Only this trait of his character would have 
prompted him to give the last twelve years 
of -his life to charity work. He found out 
‘‘what to do with our ex-presidents’’ by 
finding out what an ex-president could do 
and then doing it. He was wanted for work 
in connection with the great educational de- 
velopment of the South, and he responded. 
He was wanted in the work of prison reform 
and he responded. Most men having stood 
at the head of the nation would have thought 
they did well to ‘‘allow the use of their 
names” on a board of directors or trustees. 
He did more. He was an active participant 
in the work, and brought to all the posi- 
tions which he accepted that clear and well- 
trained judgment which had characterized 
his entire public life. His utterances on 
prison reform were original, clear, incisive. 
In his annual addresses he formulated new 
truths and enforced old propositions which 
had not yet won their way into public favor. 
At the Baltimore congress, only six weeks 
ago, he struck the keynote of the session on 
the immigration question, and gave a new 
impulse to measures to restrict the importa- 

.tion of criminals. To the work of educa- 
tion in the South he gave much thought in 
the same way. The breadth and kindliness 
of his sympathies had a new illustration 
when General Armstrong was so ill, a year 
or more ago, and the interests of Hampton 
were in peril. His brief letter of apprecia- 
tive tribute to the general and his work did 
much to promote the successful issue of the 
attempt to save it from failure. 

He was a man of sterling character and 
rare purity. His face, his bearing, his man- 
ner all seemed to emphasize this. It was 
the outgrowth of a long life of loyalty to 
principle. It was ingrained, not superficial. 
I doubt if he ever was subjected to the over- 
whelming temptations which beset so many 
strong men. He came from a pure, clean 
ancestry and there was little in his nature 
to which the surging temptations of life 
could appeal. The wonder is that such a 
man could and should have had so warm a 
sympathy with those who have fallen under 
these temptations into crime and ruin—a 
sympathy which was not emotional but 
which found expression in earnest work to 
make their recovery possible. 

This high character asserted itself in the 
selection of personal friends and political 
associates. It led to that felicitous choice 
of Lucy Webb as his life companion—a 
choice which not only gave him a constant 
uplifting influence but which also bestowed 
upon the nation a noble example of Chris- 
tian refinement and lofty devotion to high 
convictions which have given her name to 
the world as one to be cherished. That re- 
markable cabinet which he constructed— 
the admiration of all parties—how much it 
was due to his preference for men of lofty 
personal character will never be known. 
Certain it is that it has rarely been equaled. 

He once told me an incident which showed 
what he most admired and appreciated. It 
was in connection with the dinner given 
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him by the city at the Vendome in Boston. 
Among the guests was a brother of Mrs. 
Hayes. That gentleman found out in some 
way that one of the waiters who attended 
him was a student and took the opportunity 
—merely such an opportunity as table wait- 
ing would give—to speak to him some 
stimulating words, which so aroused and 
encouraged the young man that he pushed 
on in his studies, overcame all obstacles 
and reached a high position in Massachu- 
setts school work. That incident and its 
results was the one thing about that dinner 
which President Hayes remembered with 
greatest pleasure. 

This choice of friends was so important a 
matter that he made it one of the topics in 
an off-hand talk to the prisoners in the 
Maryland penitentiary at Baltimore at the 
recent congress, urging upon the cenvicts 
the importance of such choices and the 
value of good friends. It was a delight to 
hear him in a familiar way talk to those six 
hundred men, half of them colored, holding 
their attention to every word. 


He was a man finely, even sensitively, or- 
ganized. No man in this country has been 
more abused or more misunderstood. No 
man ever bore malignant misrepresentation 
with greater dignity. There came under 
my eye at one time when I was with him a 
newspaper paragraph which spoke very ap- 
preciatively of him. Knowing that he would 
not see it otherwise I cut it out and handed 
it to him, remarking that I did not know 
that he cared for such thing's. He read it 
and replied, ‘‘I have schooled myself to an 
entire indifference to all abuse and care 
nothing for it, but I confess that I am 
pleased with comments of the opposite char- 
acter.” It was this spirit which made him 
content to wait the vindication of his course 
as president. I was speaking with him 
only a year ago of the importance of having 
the history of that critical period of Ameri- 
can history written, and he replied that he 
had not thought until recently that the time 
had come, but that other gentlemen, espe- 
cially Mr. Schurz, had within a few months 
expressed the same opinion, and he was in- 
clined to believe that it was near at hand. 
What a pity it could not have been written 
when the principal actor was living. 

One other impression is almost too per- 
sonal to mention but it was so general 
among members of the prison congress that 
I think I may allude to it. The people of 
the nation have come to think of General 
Hayes’s domestic life as a part of their 
prized possessions. Attendants at the prison 
congresses have seen a little bit of this life, 
from year to year, transferred from Fremont 
and reproduced before them. His only 
daughter has been his constant companion 
at these meetings and their devotion to each 
other was often noted. It was not demon- 
strative, it never was of a character to at- 
tract attention, but it was a delight to wit- 
ness it in its naturalness for it recalled all 
we had known of the home at Speigel Grove 
in quiet Fremont. How he loved that spot, 
the one desire of his heart when he was 
stricken being to reach it and die in sur- 
roundings so dear to him. 

He lived his allotted time, his threescore 
and ten years, a man true to himself and to 
his convictions, noble in character, pure in 
life, thoroughly unselfish, with great abil- 
ities, high purposes, broad sympathies, 
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more nearly the ideal man than almost any 
other who has occupied the presidential 
chair. 


FREE BAPTISTS—WHO AND WHAT 
THEY ARE, 


BY PROF, ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, LEWISTON, 
ME. 


Free Baptists report a membership of 
82,940. Originating in New Hampshire in 
1780 under the leadership of Benjamin Ran- 
dall, who had been converted ten years 
before under the preaching of Whitefield at 
Portsmouth, they have spread into the 
adjoining States, through the Central West 
and even to the Pacific coast. Their main 
strength is in New Hampshire, Maine, Cen- 
tral New York, Ohio, Ilinois and Michigan. 
Most of their churches are rural. They 
have one church in New York City, one in 
Brooklyn, one in Boston, seven in Provi- 
dence and its immediate suburbs, one in: 
Worcester, three in Lowell, two in Buffalo, 
two in Cleveland, one in Chicago, two in 
Minneapolis, one in San Francisco, one in 
Oakland, Cal. The average membership of 
these city churches is 216. ; 

Randall’s theology was Arminian. He 
preached emphatically freedom of the will. 
Like the Methodists his followers received 
a name given them at first in derision, 
‘Free Willers.’”’ This name survives in 
the preferences of many of their numbers 
still, ‘‘ Freewill Baptist,’ but the majority, 
by vote of their General Conference, has 
adopted the simpler designation, ‘‘ Free 
Baptist,” as indicating not free will alone 
but free grace, free salvation and free com- 
munion as well. 

Free Baptists have no denominational ec- 
centricities. -They stand for no oddities 
such as foot-washings, triune immersion or 
baptismal regeneration. Their peculiarity 
consists in a combination of doctrinal views 
not found elsewhere. Indeed their likeness 
to other and stronger denominationsis their 
weakness; for their members, moving into 
cities and elsewhere, unaccustomed to sec- 
tarian shibboleths, find it easy to make a 
home in the church nearest at hand. If the 
old walls of Calvinism which once separated 
Free Baptists from Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists were frankly declared down, as in 
fact. they are, Free Baptists would not find 
it difficult to unite with either body. Were 
Baptists to practice open communion, or 
even allow actual independency to the local 
church in this matter, Free Baptists could 
easily become affiliated with them in organ- 
ization. 


Congregationalists, while further removed. 
by their sprinkling and infant ‘‘ baptism”’ 
from Free Baptists than Baptists, are yet 
more freely making overtures for union. In 
several local associations committees repre- 
senting the two denominations have met in 
conference on the subject. A committee of 
the National Council of Congregationalists 
at Minneapolis reported ‘‘on union with 
Free Baptists and other denominations.”’ 
Free Baptists favor in some localities *‘ child 
consecration ’’ and practice it in public sery- 
ice, but they insist upon believers’ baptism. 
In all places they receive to the Lord’s table 
any Christian. In some places their churches 
receive to membership persons commended 
by letter from other churches, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist or Episcopalian, without 
reference to baptism, but in all places they 
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preach and practice immersion as alone 
Scriptural for them to preach and practice, 
while allowing perfect liberty of interpreta- 
tion and conscience to others. 

On questions of creed quiet has reigned 
in the, Free Baptist denomination during 
these years of theological unrest in other 
denominations. Their chief discussions 
have pertained to a denominational reorgan- 
ization looking toward a representative form 
of government, analogous to our national 
Government, by which the local church 
through exercise of her own independency 
shall combine with other churches to form 
associations having power to legislate and 
execute for the common good, and they in 
turn to form a general conference with like 
authority. This is the drift. It is empha- 
sized by a recognition of the infelicities of 
several benevolent societies, in part rivals 
in the same field, receiving attention and 
support in proportion to the ability or in- 
sistence of the officers in charge and not 
from any well-considered appreciation of in- 
trinsic needs or symmetrical development 
in denominational enterprises. 

General Conference meets triennially and 
held its twenty-eighth session in Lowell 
last October, nearly one hundred delegates 
being present. According to reports the 
foreign mission field in India, containing a 
native population of three and a half mil- 
lions, has twenty-one missionaries, thirteen 
churches and 815 church members (thirty- 
four added by baptism the past year). Five 
missionaries have recently gone to the field. 
Receipts for the year were from the churches 
$15,527, bequests $2,523. The permanent 
fund now amounts to $46,533. During the 
year $30,000 has been subscribed for a high 
school in India, 

The Home Mission Society finds most of 
its work, and receipts also, absorbed by 
local organizations within the limits of dif- 
ferent States. Yet it reports gifts amount- 
ing to $7,115 and an invested fund of $14.- 
000. Beside distributing funds through the 
local organizations it has directly aided ten 
churches, chiefly in cities. 

The Education Society, which aids young 
men fitting for the ministry, reported in 
thirteen academies and colleges 2,115 pupils, 
116 conversions and 159 studying for the 
ministry. Bates College at Lewiston, Me., 
Cobb Divinity School connected therewith, 
Hillsdale College at Hillsdale, Mich., Parker 
College at Winnebago City, Minn., Keuka 
College on Lake Keuka in Central New 
York and Storer College for colored people 
at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., are in good con- 
dition and well attended, although needing 
more adequate endowments than they at 
present enjoy. 

The majority of young people’s societies 

amongst Free Baptists belong to a denom- 
inational order, the Advocates of Christian 
Fidelity. Whileindorsing this as less liable 
by its name to draw invidious distinctions 
within the church between young and old, 
and as better adapted through its close 
denominational: connection to train the 
young people in the broader work of home 
and foreign missions, nevertheless General 
Conference recommended that the young 
people’s organization should be so liberally 
constituted as to include within its fellow- 
ship, regardless of name or other affilia- 
tions, every local society of Free Baptist 
_ young people. 
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A committee appointed three years ago 
reported that it had obtained a special act 
of incorporation for General Conference from 
the Maine Legislature and presented there- 
with a form of constitution and by-laws. 
This charter was readily approved. Its 
terms provide that delegates appointed by 
the associations, or other bodies composing 
the denomination, shall constitute the cor- 
poration until their successors are chosen. 
A conference board (equivalent to a board 
of directors) is empowered to act in behalf 
of conference between meetings. -This board 
is to consist of twenty-one persons, one-third 
of whom shall be women. The several 
legislatures by which the several benevolent 
societies have been incorporated have al- 
ready authorized the societies to transfer to 
the General Conference all properties and 
funds held by them to be administered by 
the conference for the same purposes and 
under the same conditions as originally 
held. While authorized, this transfer, how- 
ever, is not to take place until the form of 
constitution and by-laws adopted by the 
new body has been submitted to the asso- 
ciations and been approved by those of them 
representing at least two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of the denomination. Such ratifi- 
cation can confidently be expected within a 
year, and then the interesting experiment 
may be seen of a denomination seeking to 
retain true independency of the local church 
and yet such centralization of local inde- 
pendency as to gain the unity of purpose 
and unison of action which bishops give. 
With independency the watchwords are 
centralization, co-operation, consolidation. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ORGANIST. 


BY B. W. WILLIAMS, BOSTON. 


Among all musical instruments the organ 
is without a rival. It is the largest, most 
powerful and most complicated. For variety 
of combinations and effects and for power 
of expression it stands alone and has been 
well called the king of instruments. It has 
seldom lent its slow and solemn strains to 
other than sacred lays. The church is its 
appropriate place and by unanimous consent 
it furnishes the grandest and most suitable 
accompaniment for the songs of the sanc- 
tuary, and no man is competent to manipu- 
late the keys of this majestic instrument in 
connection with the church service who is 
not in full sympathy with that service and 
who has not had an experimental knowledge 
of Him who is the burden of nearly all the 
hymns of the church. He may have the 
most thorough musical equipment, he may 
be familiar with all the music and may be 
able to play all the most difficult composi- 
tions of the great masters and yet fail as an 
organist of the church. Asin the realm of 
song one may execute a sacred composition 
in the most faultless manner, both as to 
taste and correctness of interpretation, and 
yet fail to impress the sentiment of the 
words upon the listener, so an organist may 
have exceptional skill and use all. the com- 
binations of the great instrument without 
moving the hearts of the people as they 
listen. 

Take, for example, the organ voluntary. 
A Christian organist has it in his power to 
induce, on the part of the people as they 
take their seats in the church, a reverential 
frame of mind, and thus add immensely to 
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the impressiveness of the service; or, by a 
misuse of the organ and for want of a 
proper conception of the demands of the 
place and the hour, he may disturb and 
dispel a worshipful feeling. If it is impor- 
tant that the choristers, when employed and 
paid by the church, should be Christian 
men and women, it is no less important that 
the organists should be Christian men. An 
organ prelude is part of the sanctuary sery- 
ice, and only those who are in full sympathy 
with the worship of the house of God can 
properly execute it. While the great variety 
of music which the organ is capable of pro- 
ducing makes it specially adapted for pre- 
lude or postlude as well as for accompani- 
ment, the player should not use the fifty or 
one hundred stops for the display of his 
musical ingenuity. The church is no place 
for this. His prime object should be to 
make his organ contribute to the devotions 
of the hour. J 

Not long ago Bishop Phillips Brooks 
preached at midday in St. Paul’s Church in 
Boston to a great congregation of men. 
While it was a discourse of great power it 
was full of tenderness and pathos and made 
a profound impression. He closed with a 
fervent appeal to the young men present to 
give the best of their lives to Christ. ‘God 
bless you,’ said the preacher, and then 
offered a brief but most earnest prayer, 
commending them all to the grace of God. 
As the last word of the benediction was 
pronounced out came all the stops of the 
powerful organ and the whole house was 
filled with the noisy postlude, the organist 
executing a quick, gay, sort of half-dancing 
melody, which seemed to say: ‘‘It’s all 
over and we are glad of it. Let’s go home.” 
He seemed to be doing his best to dispel 
from the mind whatever of spiritual feeling 
and high resolve had been awakened. 

The paid choristers of a church, all of 
whom should be Christian people, when 
called upon to sing tender and touching 
words may have the intended effect utterly 
ruined by an organist entirely out of accord 
with the worship of God’s house. It is an 
axiom in the schools of elocution that in all 
departments of public speaking the speaker 
must himself feel the truth which he utters 
if he would make others feel. Choristers 
and organists must have their own souls im- 
bued with the truth or their music will be 
devoid of true Christian feeling, and will 
produce little or no impression. 

A church might with about as much pro- 
priety engage a man to fill its pulpit who is 
a stranger to prayer and devotion as to em- 
ploy irreligious persons to conduct, in a 
mere perfunctory manner, the song service 
of the sanctuary. It is quite time, as some 
one has expressed it, ‘‘ that the musical part 
of the service on the Sabbath be recognized, 
not as an esthetic addition to public wor- 
ship. but as a component part of it, and that 
those who have the care of it should them- 
selves be possessed of. spiritual life and 
should use sacred music for the expression 
and development of religious sentiment and 
Christian feeling.’”? When the church real- 
izes more fully than it now does the value of 
music as an important factor in emphasiz- 
ing the teachings of the pulpit and in up- 
lifting and saying men, it will insist that not 
only the pulpit but the seats of its singers 
and players upon instruments shall be filled 
by men of God. 
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The’ Home. 
TENACITY. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


If thou success with surer grasp wouldst seize, 
Learn of the fir upon the Alpine slope; 
Though summers burn or bitter winters freeze, 
Grip thou more firmly on the bed-rock— 
Hope! 


COMMUNION. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Once when my heart was passion free 
To learn of things divine, 

The soul of nature suddenly 
Outpoured itself in mine. 


I held the secrets of the deep, 
And of the heavens above; 

I knew the harmonies of sleep, 
The mysteries of love. 


And for a moment’s interval 
The earth, the sky, the sea— 

My soul encompassed, each and all, 
As now they compass me. 


To one in all, to all in one— 
Since love the work began— 
Life’s ever widening circles run, 
Revealing God and man. 
pS ee en Ee 

Two representative bodies, the Woman’s 
Board of Missions and the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, have recently observed 
their twenty-fifth anniversary. Each has 
had able leaders and an influential constit- 
uency. Yet it is most significant that the 
cause of foreign missions, which, at the first 
blush, would seem to have less to attract 
women than the cause which has for its 
object their own advancement, has gained 
much the larger following. The Woman’s 
Board, in round numbers, has 1,700 organi- 
zations with a membership of 35,000, all 
east of the Mississippi, and has raised over 
two million dollars for carrying on its work. 
The Suffrage Association, which is national 
in its scope, has less than 300 organizations 
with a membership of 13,000. Of course, 
this proves nothing against the worthiness 
of woman suffrage. But these different re- 
sults certainly do demonstrate the greater 
vitality and developing power which inheres 
in a movement that is absolutely unselfish 
in its aim. Self-interest would naturally 
lead women to rally around the suffrage 
cause. But as a matter of fact the unspoken 
appeals of their sisters in unevangelized 
lands, who are in bondage to real wrongs, 
have been far more potent than the most 
eloquent setting forth of our own ‘‘ rights.” 
It is a beautiful illustration of the constrain- 
ing power of love to Christ, which develops 
mind and heart as nothing else can. 


There are countless wives and mothers 
who read Amelia E. Barr’s article on Flirt- 
ing Wives in the last North. American Re- 

_ view, deplored the facts as presented by her 
and then calmly laid aside the magazine 
feeling that they had no responsibility in 
the matter. The life of these married flirts 
being utterly alien to their own they fail to 
see how their homes can be affected by the 
conscienceless class who make marriage a 
cloak for their Platonic friendships. But in 
society in general, as in the church, if one 
member suffers the other members suffer 
also, Itisimpossible to live ina community 
where even a minority of the women think 


and speak lightly of marriage and home re- 
lations without the baleful influence pene- 
trating into homes which hold a_ higher 
standard. There is moral as well as physi- 
cal contagion. It is just this class of social 
evils which cannot be legislated against that 
offers a field for the services of educated 
women of Christian principle. We have 
pleaded strenuously in this department, and 
shall continue to plead, for their active in- 
terest in creating a nobler public sentiment 
in respect to social customs. Mrs. Barrsays 
that much of the forwardness of young girls 
at the present day is traceable to the neces- 
sity forced upon them by their married com- 
petitors. Whether this be generally true 
or not it indicates a tendency which only 
women themselves can counteract. 


—— 


THE YOUNG WOMAN IN SOCIETY. 


BY FRANCES KE. WILLARD. 


The general principle that should govern 
our relations to society is this: we should 
try to make those around us better and 
happier in the most wise and tactful ways 
and to adapt those ways to the age, circum- 
stances and outlook of those with whom we 
mingle. A young woman of my acquaint- 
ance happily expressed her idea of the best 
way to conduct one’s self in society by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Try to make everybody have a good 
time and yet at the same time be doing good 
to somebody.”’ 

“The doing of good’ is a wide expres- 
sion, but it would seem to apply with most 
force to the building up of those around us 
against what may be their most subtle and 
dangerous temptations. Fora young woman 
to take on the air of an exhorter, a mentor, 
a teacher or a superior is odious and may 
in every instance defeat her aim, if she is 
thoughtful enough to have one. 


Man must be taught as though you taught him not, 
And things remembered told as things forgot. 

The right angle is by no means as graceful 
as the parabola. The circle is the line of 
beauty, the square the line of use; to com- 
bine these should be our aim. By way of 
practical illustration along paths with which 
Iam familiar, may I mention that when first 
I began my temperance work the prettiest 
and most popular young woman in the sen- 
ior class of the university in which I was a 
professor came to me and said: ‘I really 
did net think much about the temperance 
movement until you joined it and began to 
speak in public. Your pupils wish to help 
you in every way they can. Then we have 
ourselves received what you often call ‘the 
arrest of thought.’ Until now I certainly 
had not a thought upon the subject, but it 
comes to my mind that I am to entertain 
our class in my home within a week and I 
have purchased a pretty little autograph 
album, which I have brought with me that 
you may write in it the temperance pledge 
and sign it yourself as an example to the 
flock. [ will put my name under yours and 
we will have the book on a table in some 
convenient corner of the drawing-room, 
where from time to time I can show it to 
different members of our class, both the 
young men and the young women—for I 
should not like to single out the young men 
and ask them to sign it,’”’ she added, with a 
wise forethought. This we agreed upon 
and the evening in question resulted in a 
charming social entertainment and the aute- 


graphs of nearly every member of the class 
—and there were well-nigh a hundred—being 
written in the book. Nobody was urged; 
there was just a little pleasantry about how 
glad Miss —— would be to secure the names 
of her class friends and a playful exhibition 
of the ‘‘prefatory note in the form of the 
pledge.” : 

As another illustration I may mention 
that after having spoken in Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, one evening at a temperance meet- 
ing I went with a friend and his wife to 
have an oyster stew at the Palmer House. 
Many young men and women came trooping 
in from M’Vickers’s theater near by. A 
bevy of these surrounded the table next my 
own. Lovely girls they were and noble, 
chivalric young men they proved themselves 
to be. Supper was ordered and soon a 
waiter appeared bringing bottles and wine 
glasses. As he approached one of the 
young ladies said, in the sweetest tones 
imaginable, ‘‘O, you must let us girls beg 
pardon of our good friends, but we all be- 
long to the ‘ Y’ in Cleveland, Ohio, and for 
my part I wear the white ribbon,” exhibit- 
ing a pretty little knot at her throat. ‘‘ Do 
you, indeed?”’ said her escort. ‘‘I did not 
until now understand the meaning of that 
pretty little embellishment,’ and, with a 
wave of his hand, he dismissed the waiter, 
saying, ‘‘ Bring us lemonade,” and they chat- 
ted on without further reference to the 
subject. 

I was at a reception in an Eastern city, — 
and a young woman of fine talents and col- 
legiate training was the center of a group 
of the best educated young men present. 
When the entertainment was over one of 
them came to her in the hall, as she de- 
scended from the dressing-room in her 
wraps, and asked the honor of attending 
her to her father’s house. Between the 
fingers of his gloved hand he held a fra- 
grant Havana. ‘‘ With pleasure,” said Miss 
——, ‘‘but not with that,” pointing toward 
the offending roll of nicotine weed. It is 
needless to say the young man begged her 
pardon, flung away his temptation and they 
went off together in the crisp air, probably 
with no further allusion to the matter in 
hand. 

I knew a young lady in Chicago who had 
a decided gift of design and painting in 
water colors. She belonged to the Women’s 


‘Christian Temperance Union and was wont 


to adorn a pledge card with pretty devices, 
such as The Old Oaken Bucket, The Spring 
in the Glade, The Babbling Brook and The 
Wineglass Turned Right Side Up, which 
would, in the presence of temptation, mean 
always upside down, according to her view. 
Her young gentlemen callers were proud to 
get a bit of her work, and were accustomed 
to ask if they might carry away the pretty 
pictures, whereupon she was sure to call 
their attention to the modest little pledge 
in small letters in the corner and say, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, on one condition; let me add to the 
attractiveness of my little sketch your auto- 
graph.” 

If one has a heart to help others the hand 
comes readily to the rescue, and whatever 
gift we have can be utilized to forward our 
kindly thought. Wewomen are surrounded 
by a thousand safeguards; our brothers are 
thrust out into the thick of temptation, to 
run the gauntlet of all the traps and gins 
that have been set along the streets. The 
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garden gate is the limit of safety, in these 
days, to the boy who was as purely brought 
up as was his sister. By reason of our 
greater safety we ought to be all the more 
alert to help forward in sisterly fashion 
those~whose intentions have been just as 
good as our own but whose temptations are 
ahundred-fold greater. I rejoice that young 
women are coming to realize their power; 
and I would only plead that, wherever they 
are, they should try to turn their beautiful 
gifts to the best account for the uplifting of 
humanity. Be as attractive in person, tone, 
manner and knowledge as you can—this is 
to my mind not only the duty of women but 
of men and of every reasoning being—and 
then let all that pewer be God’s power for 
the blessing of the world. If one has this 
at heart she will make those around her 
better by the very irradiation of her smile, 
by that unconscious atmosphere which sci- 
entists say is not a poetic fancy but a real- 
ity, an aura, possibly magnetic, that sur- 
rounds each one of us and through which 
we breath forth upon every other being 
somewhat of good or ill. 

The subject of conversation is one of the 
most important branches of this general 
topic. I sometimes wish that such things 
as weather, ailments, household cares and 
new dresses had never been invented. If I 
had the power every one of these should be 
a tabooed thing outside the family circle 
and should reach an irreducible minimum 
within that sacred sphere. 


I once knew a young woman who, when a 
young man was presented at an evening re- 
ception, had the temerity (being herself a 
brilliant conversationalist and a woman in 
earnest) to make the following her first re- 
mark: ‘It is a pleasant evening. Every- 
body that you and I are interested in is in 
good health as far as I know and I long ago 
ruled the personal appearance of my friends 
out of my list of subjects. In this dilemma 
what shall we talk about?” Verily that was 
a brave girl with a well-packed brain. The 
result was that they talked of poets, travel, 
philanthropy. The young man was de- 
lighted to find a woman who was compan- 
ionable, for he himself had common sense 
and a well-furnished mind, and the eventual 
result was that generally found in the last 
chapter of well-ordered story-books. 

I knew a young man who, when he was to 
spend an evening in society, was wont to 
read an author of some special interest and 
then laughingly to say to his sisters—indeed, 
1 will admit that he was my only and ideal 
brother—‘' Everybody that I see tonight 
shall talk about Ruskin, Kinglake or Ten- 
nyson,”’ as the case might be. 

Jn writing on this subject one must re- 
member that young people have not made 
their record, have not been enriched by ex- 
perience and that they have not wide areas 
of thought, but in these days of rapid transit 
and almost instantaneous communication of 
thought, the mind moves with a lighter and 
Swifter tread, and surely no one who has the 
mental caliber to read the best current lit- 
erature need be afraid to talk sense rather 
than nonsense, and, above all things, to re- 
duce that nervous cachinnation (or, to speak 
in bold English, that ‘‘ unendurable giggle’’) 
to its lowest.terms. Some of our poets put 
this question as nobody else can. They 
speak about women who have the gospel in 
their looks, whose lives are full of week day 
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holiness; and J think perhaps the best sin- 
gle characterization—at least the best that 
now occurs to me—is this by James Russell 
Lowell: 


She doeth little kindnesses 

That most leave undone or despise, 
And naught that sets one heart at ease, 
Or giveth happiness and peace, 

1s low esteeméd in her eyes; 

And deeds of week day holiness 

Drop from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 

May this beautiful conception of a young 
woman’s life be borne in upon the minds 
and hearts of all who read, and then ap- 
plied in everyday fashion to that helpful- 
ness which seeks especially to bless those 
who, in this transition period of civilization, 
have most along their path to tempt them 
away from holiness, which means simply 
wholeness—health of body and of soul. 


—— 


CHILDREN’S CHURCH MANNERS. 


BY REV. 


HENRY B. ROBERTS, TORRINGTON, CT. 


The rising generation of Protestant chil- 
dren needs to be trained into habits of rey- 
erence in church. One who lately attended 
a Catholic church came away impressed 
with the devoutness shown there. She no- 
ticed that the littl@st children bowed their 
heads with all the others. The sight of the 
whole congregation kneeling reverently, and 
herself the only one who sat bolt upright, 
gave her new light on the meaning of pub- 
lic worship. 

We cannot hope for improved church 
manners among our children, however, if 
they are not at church. The throngs of 
children that are waiting in the vestibule 
till church service is over and who then pour 
into Sunday school show clearly that great 
numbers of the young are growing up with 
no possibility of forming church habits, de- 
vout or otherwise. We wonder if the un- 
ruly young men who sit on the back seats in 
evening service and create disturbance are 
not among the number who in childhood 
were never brought to church. The sight 
of the family group in the pews, father, 
mother and all the children, is not so com- 
mon as it was in former days. It can be 
laid down as an axiom that church manners 
are best learned in church. 

Parents cannot be successful teachers if 
they are not willing to practice as they 
teach. Itis hopeless to get children to do 
what we are not willing to do ourselves. 
Listless and irreverent parents will make 
little progress in training their children into 
habits of attention and reverence. It is far 
better to say come than go. Exampie helps 
precept marvelously. 

But even where parents are themselves 
devout they give little heed to precept. It 
seems to be an unwritten law in many of 
our churches that children are not expected 
to take part in the service. The vision is 
before me as I write of a truly good woman, 
a most earnest worshiper, whose boy, thir- 
teen years of age, sits beside her reading 
his Sunday school book through the entire 
service. How rarely do the children sing 
the hymns or take- part in the responsive 
readings! I know one mother who has 
promised her boy an air rifle if, for six 
months, he will sit up straight and look at 
the minister while he preaches, take part 
in the singing and read with the rest of the 
congregation. 


interested worshiper, but he is forming a 


That boy may not bea dis-. 
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habit which will be a blessing to him as he 
grows older. How few children bow their 
heads in prayer time, yet why may not this 
simple habit be taught them? The devout 
posture will help the heart to be devout. 
Reverent thoughts are induced by a rever- 
ent attitude. If the congregations of our 
Puritan churches as a whole ever bow in 
prayer will not the reform come through 
the training of the children in more wor- 
shipful church habits? The child that whis- 
pers during prayer or goes out before the 
service is over is as ill bred in church man- 
ners as he would be in table manners if he 
ate with his knife or smacked with his lips. 
Yet many a parent is shocked at such a 
breach of social manners who would not be 
shocked at an equally flagrant breach of 
church manners. 

While books without number are written 
on society etiquette it would be extremely 
difficult to find in any bookstore a guide to 
church manners. But as the truest polite- 
ness has for a foundation sincere kindness 
in the heart, so improved church manners 
are not to be secured by drill in form alone. 
There needs to be at the basis of this re- 
form a truer conception of the meaning of 
worship. When the older ones feel their 
souls thrill in response to the call, ‘O 
come, let us worship and bow down; let us 
kneel before the Lord, our Maker,’’? when 
in public prayer they seem to join with a 
multitude of the heavenly host, crying, 
‘“‘Holy, holy,’’? when the presence of Al- 
mighty God is more fully realized, then 
will the children be taught more carefully 
to share in the worship. Reverent manners 
flow from reverent hearts. 


a 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


NO. Il. ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 
TITIAN. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE, 


On a sultry August day in 1576 an old 
man lay dying of the plague in his beauti- 
ful palace of Casa Grande in Venice. The 
robbers hardly waited for his last breath 
before attacking his rich art treasures and 
sumptuous furnishings. He had lived like 
a prince, entertained every celebrity of his 
day, received honor from emperors and 
popes and won the appellation, ‘‘Il divino 
Tiziano”’ (the divine Titian) by the superb 
power of his genius as the foremost painter 
of the Venetian school. The 50,000 plague- 
stricken dead were denied church burial by 
public decree, but the master, whom Ven- 
ice adored with the passionate love of the 
Italian people, was carried in solemn pro- 
cession and tenderly laid at rest in the 
Church of the Frari. 1t was a fitting place, 
near one of his masterpieces, the Madonna 
of the Pesaro Family (731).* 

Some knowledge of the man helps always 
to understand his art. Tiziano Vecelli de- 
scended from a good family and was born 
among the rugged Fruilian Alps of Cadore 
about the time Caxton brought printing 
into England. During his life of almost a 
century Columbus found a new world, 
Magellan circumnayigated the globe, Co- 
pernicus wrested from the stars their ‘Se- 
crets, Savonarola entered heaven through 
the gate of fire and Luther sounded the 
clarion note of religious freedom whose 


*The figures refer to the catalogue of the Soule 
Photograph Co., Boston, to Leg those wishing ne 


-make an art album. 
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echo is endless. ‘The intense intellectual 
quickening of the Renaissance was not un- 
felt by Titian for ‘‘the artist is the child 
of his times.’’? Heredity, environment and 
association are the potent factors in any 
life, and Titian was thrice blessed. 

The golden sheen of mist, the subtle effect 
of shadow, the solemn majesty of the snow- 
capped mountains deeply impressed his 
boyish imagination and doubtless made Ti- 
tian the first to paint landscapes. A pupil 
of Bellini, a fellow-student of Giorgione, an 
associate of Palma, he yet surpassed them 
all by the energy of his genius. He ab- 
sorbed something of the beauty of Raphael 
and the heroic power of Michael Angelo, 
yet his originality shows in the depth and 
vigor of his conception and the harmony of 
his marvelous coloring. Only a rich per- 
sonality can produce the world’s worthiest 
work, for ‘‘one must be something in order 
to do something.” 

Looking through the long vista of Titian’s 
artist life we find at one end The Tribute 
Money (739), embodying a deep thought and 
revealing his youthful power in the godlike 
beauty of Christ; at the other end the un- 
finished Pieta and between stretches a won- 
derful line of grand figures and beautiful 
faces, and over all the splendor of color that 
was the pride of Venetian art. He was strong 
in portraiture, as evidenced by La Bella 
(710), a stately, richly-dressed Venetian; 
Flora (705), an ideal haif-figure in diapha- 
nous white; and The Woman at Her Toilette 
(746), in which Duke Alphonso holds a mir- 
ror for his beautiful wife, Laura Dianti. 
The Entombment (729) shows Titian’s tragic 
force and The Presentation of Mary in the 
Temple (722) his grouping of contemporary 
dignitaries. The wonderful color and sug- 
gestiveness of Sacred and Profane Love (713) 
haunted James Russell Lowell for years un- 
til he wrote Endymion, a mystical comment 
on this enigmatical painting. 

Our present interest centers in the As- 
sumption of the Virgin, one of the world’s 
twelve great pictures. Titian’s power cov- 
ered a wide range, from the passion and trag- 
edy of St. Peter Martyr to the heavenly calm 
of the Madonna. But the Assunta alone 
would reveal the bold touch, the rich color, 
the tenderness of sentiment and sweep of 
imagination that distinguished his art. The 
assumption or ascension of the body of the 
Virgin Mary was a favorite subject in Re- 
naissance art. One of the wild, apochryphal 
legends that were rife from tbe seventh to 
the tenth centuries gave the painters large 
liberty as to the dramatic consummation of 
Mary’s earthly life. 

Titian’s early subjects were lofty, devo- 
tional themes and it is pleasant to fancy his 
joy when the Franciscan monks ordered a 
colossal altarpiece for their convent of Santa 
Maria dei Frari. He was then forty years old 
and in two years, on a high festival sacred to 
_ the Franciscans, the Assunta was shown in 
a splendid marble frame above the Frari 
altar, while crowds of art-loving Venetians 
gathered all day in its honor. 

Titian divided his picture, which is twenty- 
two feet high, into three scenes. Near the 
empty tomb is the agitated group of disci- 
ples, noble, muscular men, overshadowed 
with gloom though seen in silhouette against 
a sky as blue as Italia’s own. Above them, 
in a Silvery atmosphere, the full figure of 
the Madonna clothed in blue and red is sur- 
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rounded by an innumerable host of angelic 
forms fading sweetly into a living arch of 
seraph faces in the limitless space above the 
Eternal Father. Swathed in effulgent light 
His attendant archangels bear the Virgin’s 
crown of victory. These separate scenes are 
blended into grand sonorous harmony in 
which no jarring note intrudes and no ac- 
cent is over strong. The master’s consum- 
mate skill leads the eye up to the focal cen- 
ter by lines of unerring perspective and dis- 
tribution of gloom and light. 

The Assumption was originally placed at 
some distance above the spectator so that 
the violent foreshortening and coarse out- 
line, especially in the lowest group, was lost 
in the dim, religious light of the Frari chan- 
cel. St. John’s ecstatic face and hand on 
his breast are characteristic, St. Paul bends 
reverently in the broad, undefined fore- 
ground, St. Peter sits with hands clasped 
in prayer and the stalwart St. Andrew 
stretches out his arms imploringly, while 
fear, love, expectancy and apprehension 
mark the whole group. This part has suf- 
fered greatly from restorations, and St. 
Peter’s orange garments, alas! never knew 
Titian’s brush. The smoke of candles and 
incense dimmed the picture before it was 
removed to Venice Academy. Injured by 
cleaning and restoration it is there sub- 
jected to a great injustice, being seen at a 
much lower altitude, in a room with many 
other paintings and in a glare of light for 
which the great master of color never in- 
tended it. 

Despite all these disadvantages it wins 
the heart like sweetest music. The Virgin 
mother is no timid, pretty maiden, but 
grand and serene in the full dignity of per- 
fect womanhood. Her hands are flung out 
toward the welcoming Father and her face, 
pathetic with an experience deeper than 
ever before vouchsafed to woman, is full of 
passionate longing. She is the embodiment 
of grandest aspiration and appeals to all 
that is noblest within us. A young girl, an 
American, moved almost to tears as she 
studied this picture, said, ‘‘It is beyond my 
comprehension how any one can stand be- 
fore it and not feel regret for the past and 
longing for strength in the future.”’ 

The Madonna seems impelled upward by 
some unseen influence, borne upon golden 
clouds that are translucent with light or 
fitfully darkened into shadow. Round her 
throng the celestial choir, who, according 
to the legends, with golden lute and silver 
trumpet sing, ‘‘Who is she that riseth as 
the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun?’’ Endowed with immutable happi- 
ness and eternal youth, these blessed crea- 
tures, in an ecstasy of adoration, make an 
indescribable scene of purity and joy. 
Every figure is thrilled by one thought and 
apostle, cherub and Madonna are divinely 
illumined by the glory that radiates from 
the majesty of the Eternal. 

2 ee ae 

If I had a daughter who was frivolous, or 
worldly, or selfish, or cold, or unthoughtful 
—who regarded life as a pleasantry, or fell 
into the still more stupid mistake of think- 
ing it not worth living—I should not (at 
first) make her.read the Bible, or teach in 
the Sunday school, or call on the minister, 
or request the prayers of the congregation, 
but I should put her in a good Kindergarten 
Training School. No normal young woman 
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can resist the influence of the study of child- 
hood and the daily life among little chil- 
dren, especially the children of the poor; it 
is irresistible.-—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 


BY MRS. S. J. BUCKLIN. — 


When Mr. Cocksparrow fell suddenly ill 

Young Mrs. Cocksparrow sought medical skill; 
She called all the doctors, regardless of price, 
To hold consultation and offer advice. 

They came at her bidding, a dozen or more, 
Each skillful in physic and famous in Jore. 


First, old Dr. Hawk, a gray, aged seer, 

A surgeon in practice for many a year, 

Examined the patient and shook his wise head, 
Saying, “Nothing will save him unless he is bled.” 
“No, no!” cried the others, « ’twould kill him alive! 
Such treatment as that he could not survive.” 


“The fellow is either a knave or a fool!” 
Exclaimed a young sprig from a medical school. 
‘‘Indeed!”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ you know very well 
I practiced for years before you left your shell. 

I will not dispute this conceited young fowl 
Since wisdom is born in the head of an owl!” 


“You sneer,” said the owl, ‘‘ but I’m happy to state 
Your barbarous practice is all out of date. 

Long ages ago, before science advanced, 

No matter what ailed bim, the patient was lanced. 

I believe the best physic is sleep and fresh air, 
With hygienic treatment, proper food and good care.” 


Dr. Crow gave the owl a grave, solemn stare. 
““T believe in salvation from sickness by prayer. 
If you pause to reflect you surely will find 

The cure of disease begins in the mind. 

Other methods are simply deception and fraud ; 
It is plainly our duty to inquire of the Lord.” 


“ Quack!” cried Dr. Goose, ‘“‘ Quack, quack! quack, 
quack, quack! 

Common sense and good judgment you certainly 
lack, 

Nothing equals, in my mind, the cold water cure, 

A plunge or a shower bath he could endure.” 

Thus the doctors consulted, each giving his views, 

Believing his method the best one to use. 


While they differed and wrangled, but could not 
decide 

Which treatment to give, Mr. Cocksparrow died. 

An inquest was called without further delay, 

Where, sitting in council another whole day, 

Doctors, coroner, jury in verdict agree, 

“Death was caused by heart failure,’tis easy to 


see!”? 
ee 


WHY A BOY SHOULD BE A CHRISTIAN, 


BY REV. H. W. POPE, GREAT FALLS, N. H. 


A boy will hunt and a boy will fish, 
Or play baseball all day, 

But a boy won’t think and a boy won’t work, 
Because he’s not made that way. 


Whoever wrote that did not really under- 
stand boys, for I know and you know that a 
boy does think, and I am going to ask you 
to do a little thinking right here now as 
you and I consider some reasons why a boy 
should be a Christian. 

Now when people think over a thing in 
good shape they put their reasons in order 
and we will do the same, making the rea- 
sons one, two, three and so on. 5 

Reason 1. You need the help of Christ. You 
are in the world and you must pass through 
it. You will have questions to settle which 
you won’t quite know how to decide if you 
are left alone to yourself. You will be 
tempted to do wrong, You will have more 
or less trouble and no one can help you in 
all these things so well as Jesus Christ. 

Besides this you have a character to form. 
Life is not all for fun even for boys. Jesus 
is the only one who ever lived a perfect life. 
He is, therefgre, the best teacher you can 
have. But, more than that, He will come into 
your heart and live with you if you will let 
Him, for He says, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the 
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door and knock; if any man (or boy) hear 
My voice, and open the door, I will comein to 
him.” You know how it is when you are 
with avery good man. You come to think 
as he thinks and do as he doesand it is easy 
to~be good in his presence. Much more will 
you find it easy to be good if you will let 
Christ come into your heart and direct your 
life. Then, too, Jesus is the only one who 
can forgive sin and, my dear boy, you area 
sinner, for the Bible says so and you know 
it. | Do you not therefore need a Saviour? 

Reason 2. Jesus needs your help. . He has 
a place for you in His kingdom and a work 
for you to do, He needs you in your school 
and on the playground to show how brave 
and manly and true a Christian boy can be. 
He needs you in your home to brighten it 
by a happy life as He brightened His home 
when a boy. He needs you everywhere to 
live for Him and talk for Him and to win 
other boys to Himself, for God wants the 
boys. And what a grand thing it is that 
Jesus does need you. You would be sorry 
to think that He had no use for you and that 
the world would go along just as well with- 
out you. You need not think so for there 
is plenty of work that will not be done un- 
less you doit. Respond to His call, Come 
up to His help as a good soldier of Jessu 
Christ. 

Reason 3. His requirements are reasonable. 
All that He asks of you is to’do right. He 
does not expect you to be a Christian man 
but a Christian boy, with all a boy’s love of 
fun and frolic. He expects you to run and 
romp and shout as loud as ever but never to 
forget that you are one of Christ’s boys. 
Christianity does not consist of sermons and 
prayer meetings, but of ‘righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ Doing 
right because it pleases Jesus, being happy 
because you are doing right and living at 
peace with all around you. Boys sometime 
think that they can “‘ sow wild oats,” as they 
call it, for a few years and repent later on, 
but they forget that a life once stained with 
sin can never be quite the same again. The 
sin may be forgiven but the scar will re- 
main forever. Whoever sows wild oats must 
reap his own harvest, for God has said, 
‘““Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.”’ 

_ Reason 4. As we think about the future 
the outlook is very bright for a Christian boy. 
The same Jesus whom he has loved and 
served in life will be with him in the hour 
ofdeath and will usher him into the gates 
of the eternal city. Eternity is a long time, 
my boy, an awful long time if spent apart 
from Jesus, but a blessed long time if spent 
in His company. He who can say, ‘For 
me to live is Christ,’ can also say, ‘‘ To die 
is gain,”’ 

Reason 5. You ought to be a Christian and 
you know it. Christ died for you. He loves 
you and He longs for your love, and it isa 
burning shame for you not to love Him and 
try to please Him. Won’t you begin today, 
my boy, by asking Him to forgive your sins 
and enroll you among His followers? The 
manliest thing a boy can do is to stand up 
for Jesus. When President Garfield was a 
boy at Williams College he climbed Mount 
Greylock one day with a lot of his compan- 
ions. Their plan was to spend the night on 
the mountain. Seated around the camp fire 
they sang college songs and told stories all 
the evening. At length Garfield took a Tes- 
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tament from his pocket and said, ‘‘ Boys, it 
is my custom to read a chapter in the Bible 
and have a prayer before going to bed. 
Shall we have it all together?”” And they 
did. 

That is fhe kind of boy that you and I ad- 
mire—one who serves the Lord and isn’t 
afraid to say so. That is the kind of boy I 
hope you will be; a boy who can say from 
his heart: 


I will go where you want me to go, Lord, 
Over mountain or valley or sea; 

I will say what you want me to say, Lord, 
I will be what you want me to be. 


oo 


THIS AND THAT. 


Little Annie was familiar with the peti- 
tion, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us,’’? but 
was puzzled to know what it meant when 
she first heard debts and debtors substituted 
in the Lord’s Prayer at Sunday school. Al- 
though she did not ask for an explanation 
she had evidently been thinking about it, for 
when, several days later, her mother made 
a casual remark about going to the den- 
tist’s Annie brightened immediately and 
exclaimed: ‘‘O, that is what they say in Sun- 
day school, ‘ Forgive us our dents as we for- 
give our dentists!’?”’ 


A hundred thousand canary birds are im- 
ported into the United States annually from 
Germany, which supplies the world with its 
best singers. They are bred almost exclu- 
sively in the homes of the poorest peasants, 
who are glad to add the small revenue from 
this industry to their scanty earnings. The 
finest singers come from the Harz Moun- 
tains. The birds are also bred largely in the 
provinces of Hanover, Hesse, Westphalia and 
Saxony. The incidental industry of manu- 
facturing the little wooden cages in which 
the birds are shipped and in which the song- 
sters may be seen at the bird storesis not an 
inconsiderable one. The birds are shipped 
to this country in large numbers at a time 
in the care of expert attendants, each of 
whom feeds and cares for a thousand of the 
little creatures. 


The Seminole Indians have an interesting 
tradition regarding the white, black and red 
races and their traits. They say that when 
the Great Spirit made the earth he also 
made three men all of a fair complexion. 
As soon as the three were created he led 
them to a pool of water and told them 
to plunge in and bathe. One obeyed in- 
stantly and came out whiter than before; 
the second then plunged in but the water 
had become roiled and when he emerged he 
was copper colored; the third found the 
water still more discolored and he came out 
black, The Great Spirit then gave them a 
choice of three packages. The black man, 
who had the first choice, took the heaviest 
and found in it the implements of labor; the 
red man took the next heaviest and found 
the weapons of war and the chase; the white 
man received the remaining package in 
which were pens, ink and paper, the means 
through which the mind finds expression, 
hence his superiority. 

SARs eae 

Some one has said, ‘‘If you wish to refine 
a boy give him a buttonhole bouquet and 
he will wash his face.” 

Seat a a EE, 

Worrying about things we can’t help is as 
foolish as throwing stones at the sun when 
its shining doesn’t suit us,—Ram’s Horn, 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


=, ‘I’ must have seemed strange that, 
while allowing others to men- 
Ve tion their Christmas presents 
last week, I did not say 
even ‘Thank you’’ for 
ep several kindly souvenirs 
sent to the Corner. The 
factis I did, but that “‘ des- 
potic foreman’’ omitted it 
so as to make his column 
come out even. I now call on him to re- 
store that paragraph verbatim, or Tl] have 
him electrotyped—not ‘‘ electrocuted ’’—and 
made to sit for a month under the pressure 
of that miserable, merciless ,¥§! 
[O, don’t—here is your paragraph !—D. F.] 
I must now with humility and gratitude 
mention my presents, all undeserved, and 
one, I fear, in the class of luxuries: a silver 
dog from a Cornerer in Connecticut ‘to 
guard the Corner letters’’ (he is guarding 
them on my table now, but with an eye out 
toward Kitty Clover’s window); a celluloid 
paper folder and a beautiful stamp holder, 
both from Maine members; Irving’s Sketch 
Book from the home of Shakespeare and Ir- 
ving’s Angler from the home of—the giver. 
To this list [ now add a check for ‘‘ one 
thousand—Christmas and New Yeayv’s bless- 
ings,’’ signed by a Cornerer in Wellesley, 
and a little book from a lady in California 
entitled Gems from My Mother’s Selections. 
I mention this last because it seems such a 
beautitul tribute to a mother’s memory to 
preserve thus the choice pieces which she 
had cut out or copied (several from the Con- 
gregationalist) and which she had doubtless 
read over many times. The mother had 
gone many years ago from Martha’s Vine- 
yard io the far West, and been helped by 
these words of counsel or comfort. Whata 
lasting influence there is in good words 
printed or written, especially when asso- 
ciated with the memory of a dear friend! 
Here are a few ‘‘ little deeds of kindnegs,”’ 
one already done, the others waiting to be 
done. A class of kindergarten children sent 
a small contribution for Tommy Stringer, 
the deaf, dumb and blind boy, which I for- 
warded to Helen Keller. A home mission- 
ary in the suburbs of a Western city, refer- 
ring to a Corner girl’s offer to send the 
Youth’s Companion, says that his seven chil- 
dren ‘‘ would be very grateful for such a 
favor.’ But the girl write® that her paper 
has been sent to the Children’s Aid Society. 
A lady in North Carolina writes me of 


... A bright, active lad in Wisconsin, who 
three years ago had an accident while coast- 
ing, followed by an impromptu bath in —— 
Lake, which brought on a spinal disease and 
total paralysis of both legs. He cannot walk 
a step, although in summer able to propel him- 
self about in an invalid chair. His one great 
pleasure is the collection of stamps. The 
money secured from the sale of the first mil- 
lion (sent him by friends) he used to pay for 
medical treatment, for books, etc. Hehas over 
100,000 toward the second million. Will the 
Cornerers help to brighten the long, dreary 
winter for him? .,. Stamps from Government 
envelopes should be cut square with a margin 
of a quarter of an inch. 


I wrote the boy (with a package of cuttings 
from Kitty’s envelope basket). He replies: 


Mr, Martin; Dear Sir: The stamps:are all 
right and I shall be very thankful for any 
more. No,I get no more for foreign stamps. 
I have a collection of 2,100 varieties of stamps 
inan International Album. Al] foreignstamps 
will be acceptable, as they are good for the mil- 
lion if I do not have them in my collection. 
. + Tused to be a great baseball player and 


one of the most active of boys. I like to read: 


very much and would be very glad to see the 


Congregationalist. Whatis the ‘‘ Conversation 

Corner’? and how may one become a member? 

I will send 100 foreign stamps for every one 
that I have notin my collection. 

Yours truly, CHARLIE W. . 

Here is an opportunity for benevolence 


and business at once! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Will you be kind enough 
to give me some information on a subject of 
much importance tome? Iam not a member 
of the Corner, but I ama young colored man 
and I think with some instructions how to 
make charcoal I can better my condition. I 
have some experience in making it, but I désire 
the benefit of some Northern collier, —— ——. 

The above letter from a Southern State 
has been in the box some time, because I 
did not know enough to answer it. I am 
sorry to say I never worked in a charcoal 
kiln in my life and never visited one, al- 
though I remember that in my boyhood a 
man used to bring a load of it from a kiln 
‘round the mountain’’ for the ‘village 
blacksmith’’ and that we boys used to look 
at his face—he was a ‘‘colored man”’ for 
the time being, sure enough! But no doubt 
some of you or your fathers are wiser than 
I and can help this young man. I will for- 
ward him any letters about the matter. 

Mrs. B.’s riddle about four letters making 
a word of four syllables [Dec. 15] has the 
attention of our older members. If ‘‘ years 
should teach wisdom,”’ as Elihu the son of 
Barachel the Buzite said, the following 
writer ought certainly to excel all the rest 
of us! 

Boston. 

There are only six letters in our alphabet 
that form, each by itself, a word of any mean- 
ing, thus: bee, eye, jay, pea, sea, tea. What 
dictionary ‘‘word of four syllables”? can be 
compounded of these sounds I do not dis- 
cover. But possibly I do not catch Mrs. B.’s 
‘“eatch.” LXXX. 

T find eight other letters besides those six 
which have meaning by themselves (can the 
Cornerers give them?), although they might 


not help to solve the riddle. 
RocKVILLE [Cr. ?]. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I think Mrs. B. of ‘ Nor- 
folk County ” is mistaken about “four letters 
of the alphabet making a word of four sylla- 
bles.” I was thinking as above when- from 
my ‘game of letters’? I took out a full set of 
vowels, adding, Who ever heard of four con- 
secutive vowels in an English word. Then it 
began to dawn upon me that the pronuncia- 
tion of some letter might make a syllable. 
Then came a dim remembrance of once hearing 
a little girl say, ‘‘ Spell elderblow-tea with four 
letters,’’ and then the mystery was solved! 

: Yours truly, Mrs. J. 

Yes, I remember that l-0-0-t too, although 
I confess [ had not thought of it until I 
read Mrs. J.’s letter. Nor am I quite cer- 
tain that Mrs. B. would accept this answer, 
for I find to my surprise that ‘‘ elderblow- 
tea’? is not in the dictionary, although I 
remember the tea very well, as also sage tea 
and saffron tea, which we children had. to 
take on occasion and any of which we would 
rather have spilled than spelled! And here 


comes a note from Mrs. B. herself: 


Norroitk County, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It distresses me to see you 
pinned down in that uncomfortable position 
by that wicked looking Mf. Can’t the printer 
set you up straight in a jolly round O? So 
you found my word in the middle of the con- 
tinent ? Mrs. B. 


What I said was, that I should have to 
travel half across the continent to get the 
answer. But I believe Omaha is said to be 
the half-way city, so I will change my state- 
ment a trifle; I think I could find it a little 
this side of St. Louis. 

As to the M, itis allright now. Perhaps 
it is not very modest for me to say-it, but is 
not [better than a cipher? Mr, Martin. 
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The Sunday School. 


LEsson FoR Fp. 5. 


Ezra 6: 14-22. 
DEDIOATING THE TEMPLE. 


ais BY REY. A, E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The completion of a great national work 
always affords suggestions that interest and 
stimulate those who studyit. It reveals char- 
acter. It shows how human and divine pur- 
poses co-operate. It strengthens faith in God 
and inspires courage. But the completion of 
the temple had more than a national signifi- 
cance. It was an event of great importance 
in preparing the way for the coming of the 
Redeemer of mankind. Against obstacles 
which seemed superhuman, by a people few 
and weak and surrounded by hostile tribes, it 
had been built and now stood as a monument 
of the devotion of men and of the purpose of 
God to save the world. 

All the lessons of this quarter so far have 
prepared the way for the one we study today. 
The work whose completion we now consider 
stood for almost 600 years and, though greatly 
enlarged and enriched by Herod, these same 
walls witnessed the presence in bodily form 
of Him whom the temple typified, and they 
stood till His prophecy of them was fulfilled 
that ‘‘there shall not be left here one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down,” 
The most important questions concerning the 
new building, as answered in the passage 
chosen, naturally suggest themselves: 

1. Who built the temple? First, we recognize 
’ in it the mighty hand of God. But for Him, 
His commandments, His presence, His pro- 
tecting power, it would never have risen from 
its ruins. There was a ruling Providence 
above men, not only directing the Jews but 
the surrounding nations and the kings in far- 
off Babylon to this end. By long experience 
it became a proverb that ‘the king’s heart 
is in the hands of the Lord as the water 
courses: He turneth it whithersoever He will.” 
“* Blessed be the Lord, the God of our fathers,” 
said Ezra, ‘‘ who hath put such a thing as this 
into the king’s heart, to beautify the house of 
the Lord which is in Jerusalem.” That power 
we must first see and know in order to under- 
stand history. 

Next, we note the work of Haggai and Zech- 
ariah. They did not plan the structure nor 
lay the stones, yet through their prophesying 
the Jews builded and prospered. God’s min- 
isters are necessary always to the completion 
of His work. To the brave, faith-filled, selt- 
sacrificing preachers of divine truth we owe 
our noblest aspirations and greatest deeds. 
A nation without prophets remains spiritually 
dead and can never have high ideals. 

The elders did their part, “the heads of 
fathers’ houses,” “whose spirit God had 
stirred.” Did they know that they were 
building a temple for the only begotten Son 
of God to worship in? No more than we 
realize that we are preparing the world to be 
the abiding place of the perfect kingdom of 
God; yet, let us hope, moved to some extent 
by the wonderful promise they had inherited, 
that the remnant of Judah should bless all 
nations. The common workmen are not men- 
tioned among the builders, though they are 
included in the congregation which joined in 
the dedication services. Without them the 
commandment of God could not have been 
executed, the preaching of the prophets and 
the planning of the elders would have been in 
vain. What an amount of labor in building 
God’s kingdom is done by the unnamed work- 
ers! Yet none of us who so toil are unknown 
to Him. We cannot but think, tuo, that these 
unnamed workmen were moved and kindled 
in their work by such splendid prophecies as 
Isa. 60,as we are moved while we labor to 
give to the world the gospel of Christ. 

But there were others, also, who had part 
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in that great work. They were not conscious 
that they were serving Jehovah. Yet Cyrus 
and Darius also helped to build the temple 
which was to be So important in preparing 
the way for the coming of the Son of God. 
Even Artaxerxes is mentioned, though he 
lived more than halfa century later, perhaps 
because the writer of the book wrote during 
his reign and desired to compliment him. So 
many and diverse are the hands and minds 
that join to do the work of redeeming man- 
kind. Happy are they who consciously under- 
take the task. 

2. How was its completion celebrated 2 Early 
in the last month of the year, which was the 
Springtime, the work was done. It was well 
that they celebrated the fact. It gave unity 
to the nation and definiteness to their hope. 
Public anniversaries of great national events 
are to be sacredly kept. No other one thing 
helps so much to preserve a nation’s individ- 
uality. 

They kept the feast with joy. Some of the 
anniversary days ceased to be remembered 
from that time. In the fourth month of each 
year they had fasted in remembrance of the 
capture of Jerusalem, in the fifth, of the de- 
struction of the temple, in the seventh, of the 
murder of Gedaliah, and in the tenth, of the 
beginning of the siege of Jerusalem. Already 
they had asked the prophet Zechariah whether 
they should continue these fasts, and he had 
counseled them to put away their grief over 
the destruction of the old temple and to re- 
joice over the new [Zech.7, 8]. But now the 
old vanished into the past, the new was real- 
ized before their eyes. It was well that the 
company who gathered there had had to sep- 
arate themselves from the comfortable life of 
Babylon and to endure the hardships and dan- 
gers of the new enterprise. It was well that 
the most of the rich and the old stayed at 
home, and that the most of those who had 
crossed the desert could not remember the 
worship of the old temple. The foundations 
of new nations and the conduct of great work 
for the kingdom of God ought to be carried on 
by men removed from the traditions of the 
past and filled with faith in the future. That 
is a principle which ought always to prevail, 
though it seldom does prevail without conflict. 

They kept the feast with praise, for praise 
was then expressed by thank offerings in sac- 
rifice. They kept it with confession, offering 
twelve he goats in recognition of the theocratic 
unity of Israel. There were probably repre- 
sentatives of all the tribes in that gathering 
of returned exiles. ‘These were not merely 
children of Judah, but children of {srael. 
They kept the feast with orderly worship, ap- 
pointing priests for their places and Levites 
for theirs, after the arrangements which Moses 
had made for the tabernacle. They provided 
religious institutions, under divine direction, 
for the new nation. No duty of national lead- 
ers is more important than that. 

3. What duties were assumed on the completion 
of the temple? First, they took up afresh the 
Privileges of a people of God. We do not find 
any mention of the Passover during the cap- 
tivity. The last previous observance of it 
named in the records was in the reign of 
Josiah [2 Chron. 35]. This must have been a 
time of reconsecration to God in view of the 
new opportunities before the people, the new 
nation which had been begun. In such a 
spirit minor differences are forgotten, the one 
aim unites all classes. The priests, the Le- 
vites, the children of the captivity and all 
such as had not come up from Babylon, the 
children of those left behind, who now sepa- 
rated themselves from the filthiness of the 
heathen of the land, became one in this festi- 
val. There is no unity like that of common 
confession of sin, consecration, worship and 
work. Any people who can unite in these 
things can agree sufficiently in their religious 
beliefs. 
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They also recognized the providence of God 
in all their experiences. A favorite phrase in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah is “ the good 
hand of God upon us.” “The Lord bad made 
them joyful, and had turned the heart of the 
king of Assyria unto them, to strengthen 
their hands in the work of the house of God, 
the God of Israel.”’ This sense of the divine 
presence renewed is the most remarkable 
thing in this history, and this sense is always 
one of the earliest signs of revival of religion 
in a community. 

4. What is our relation to the rebuilt tenvple 2 
No period of Jewish history is more full of 
interest to the Christian of today than this 
one. By the captivity the Spirituality of the 
kingdom of God was taught the people. They 
learned that His rule was not through out- 
ward institutions only but in the heart of 
each one who sought to obey His will. Inthe 
restoration it was revealed that the spiritual 
kingdom foretold was to have organization 
and laws. The temple became the central 
point in the Jewish kingdom as the place 
where the Messiah was to be revealed. The 
final prophecy which was repeated in those 
sacred courts for 400 years was, ‘“‘ The Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to His 
temple; and the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in, behold, He cometh, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” 

We could not know the full meaning of 
Christ’s mission but for the type which fore- 
told Him and the anticipations of the people 
who built it and worshiped in it, with faces 
toward the future, till the last prophet of the 
old dispensation proclaimed: ‘‘ Blessed be the 
Lord, the God of Israel: for He hath visited 
and wrought redemption for His people, and 
hath raised up a horn of salvation for us in 
the house of His servant David.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOR. 


Use the foundation of blocks laid for the 
second and third lessons of the quarter in 
leading up to the condition of affairs at the 
time of the dedication of the temple. As you 
describe the progress of the building, the 
gifts and work of the people and the encour- 
aging messages of the prophets, Haggai and 
Zechariah, build upa simple structure on the 
foundation to suggest the completed temple. 
By questions draw from the children the mo- 
tives for building and the use to which the 
temple was to be put. Impress the thought 
that the temple was built to be the house of 
God, that it was a place in which to seek God, 
and that all that had gone into its construction, 
of work or gifts of wood or gold and silver 
was given to God.. Make the application of 
the lesson from 1 Cor. 3: 16— Know ye not 
that ye are a temple of God?” 

Offerings were made and hymns of joy were 
sung when the temple was done, because the 
people were glad that there was a dwelling 
place for God among them. They had worked 
slowly and bravely for four years from the 
time when Haggai had incited them to carry 
on the building because God was with them. 
Trace the analogy between this building of 
long ago and the building up of life as a tem- 
ple for the indwelling of God. Slow the work 
must be, now as then, sometimes hindered by 
enemies, because sloth and pleasure seeking 
and self-love are our constant foes trying to 
keep us from doing God’s work. But God 
has said to us, as to these fearful Jews: “ Be 
strong and work.” ‘‘ ForI am with you.” 

The solid stones, the fragrant cedars of 
Lebanon and precious gold and silver were 
used in the building of the temple, everything 
had its own place and was necessary to the 
whole. What is it to be built into this human 
temple of ours? Honest and good work for 
the sure and solid stones; there can be no 
deceit and no shams in the temple of God 
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Take out one of the lower blocks from your 
little structure and name it Truth, another 
Honesty, and so on. Dothese make good foun- 
dation stones? Can you build safely upon 
them? Put into your building loving and 
fragrant deeds which shall give strength and 
beauty to your life. Name the pillars in your 
building Zove. Show how they uphold the 
rest. Do not forget gold for your temple. 
Golden hours of self-forgetfulness, of service 
to others, will adorn it. Then remember the 
temple is to be a house of God. It must be 
given to His service. Ask God to dwell in 
you, to make your temple holy. Then you 
will know the promise of God is true—‘‘ And 
in this place will I give peace,” saith the Lord 
of hosts. 


— as 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Jan. 29-Feb. 4. The Way to the Light. 
Ps. 27: 1, 7-14; John 1: 9-12; 3: 16-21. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


Ee 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Feb. 5-11. Joy in God’s Service and 
in His House. Ezra6:16; Rom. 4: 16-19. 

We are not to serve God merely for the joy 
we get out of it. At the same time, as arule, 
His most successful servants have been cheery, 
happy men, and there is probably something 
wrong either in the quality or quantity of our 
service if it does not yield us real and increas- 
ing joy. In the first place Christian service 
calls into play our best powers. One cannot 
be happy in a business which cramps and 
chafes him continually, which affords no out- 
let for his native and acquired abilities. But 
to do the work of Christ today in all the varied 
and important fields in which’ we may serve 
Him requires all the talent and tact we pos- 
sess. Again, there is always a chance to rise 
on this ladder of service. The man faithful to 
the lesser duty, who performs his common task 
with care and thoroughness, is soon wanted up 
higher in the kingdom of God just as he is in 
the realm of human affairs. William Carey 
as he pegged away at his bench made good 
shoes and utilized every opportunity to inter- 
est his callers in the things of Christ. In due 
time he was called to the difticult and respon- 
sible pioneer missionary work which has made 
his name illustrious. 

Another reason why the King’s service 
should make us joyful is that it is the best 
work in which man can engage. Compared 
with the satisfaction which arises from striv- 
ing to bring men into right relations with 
their Heavenly Father and with each other 
what is the pleasure which can be extracted 
from even the highest form of self-indulgence ? 
Unless service brings happiness how are we to 
explain the shining faces whick the mission- 
aries bring home, and the kindling of the eye 
when they speak of returning to their field? 
But the crowning element in this joy arises 
from the fact of the divine companionship in 
our work. With a pleasant, sympathetic em- 
ployer one can do twice the work with half the 
friction. The most blessed thing about Chris- 
tian service is that it is a co-operative affair. 
We are privileged to enter into the very 
thoughts and purposes of God. Fellowship in 
work leads to fellowship in life. It is then 
that the Saviour’s promise is fulfilled, ‘“‘ No 

‘longer do I call you servants, but I have called 
you friends.’”” Then comes the joy which no 
man can take from us. 

Paraltiel verses: Weut. 28: 47,48; Neh. 8: 10; 
Psa: 7; 62°11; 16: 11;°26: 8; 27: 4-6; 45: 7: 
84; 10-12;°100: 2, 4, 5; 122: 1; Isa. 12: 2, 3; 
25: 8,9; Luke 15: 32; John 16: 22; Acts 2: 28; 
11: 21-23; Rom. 15: 18; Gal. 5: 22, 23; Phil. 2% 
17, 18: Philemon 7. 
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NOTES. 


Floating societies have lately been formed at the 
New Mizpah Reading Room, 509 Hudson Street, 
New York, and at The Anchorage, a_ sailors’ 
boarding house at Baltimore. States on the coast 
are giving the movement cordial recognition. Cali- 
fornia has appointed a committee of four to have 
charge of work for sailors. Washington and Maine 
have appointed State superintendents of such work, 
and other States are ready for like action. 


Between China and Japan Dr. Clark had a very 
rough passage, encountering a typhoon. He found 
the prospects for Christian Endeavor in those coun- 
tries brighter than he had expected, certain features 
of the movement appealing peculiarly to national 
characteristics. The Chinese are especially familiar 
with the idea of guilds and associations and do not 
feel that they are really Christians until they have 
taken part ina prayer meeting, while the principle 
that each society is subject only to its own church 
satisfies the Japanese spirit of independence. Dr. 
Clark’s meetings at Tokyo were attended by a Jap- 
anese Christian worker, accompanied by several 
marines from the Japanese imperial navy, who ex- 
pressed an intention to organize a floating society 
at once. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


It is a cheering report which the president 
of Robert College, Constantinople, has issued 
for its twenty-ninth year, 1891-92. The bulk 
of the expenses of the college was met by the 
students. The number of pupils increased 
from 159 the previous year to 194, embracing 
twelve nationalities, the Armenians, Bulga- 
rians and Greeks being most largely repre- 
sented. The number of Turks in the college 
will continue to be small so long as the goy- 
ernment maintains its hostility to foreign and 
Christian schools, but President Washburn 
believes that the time will soon come when 
this policy will be abandoned, especially as 
the present sultan recognizes the fact that the 
old Mohammedan education cannot meet the 
wants of his people and has established a 
large number of schools on the European plan. 
Among the advance steps taken during the 
past year are the practical completion of the 
new Science Hall, which has been in course 
of construction for two years, the establish- 
ment of a professorship in chemistry and min- 
eralogy and the formation of a flourishing 
Y,. M. C. Association. : 


In a letter in the American Missionary from 
Miss M. G. Worley, M. D., a medical mission- 
ary among the Chinese in San Francisco, the 
Congregationalists are urged to establish a 
work for the Chinese women and girls. While 
much has been accomplished for the men by 
Congregational and other missions very little 
has been done for the 2,500 women, not includ- 
ing the girls, living in San Francisco. Very 
few of them ever see anything of the outside 
world. They grow up in superstition and ig- 
norance, spending most of their lives in one or 
tworooms. The boys attend the day schools 
but girls are rarelyseeninthem. After reach- 
ing the age of ten years they are seldom al- 
lowed on the street. These women need visié- 
ing missionaries to go about from house to 
house teaching them not only the truths of 
the gospel but many other matters pertaining 
to health and housekeeping, as well as their 
duties as mothers. Their children who, though 
born in this country, are growing up in heath- 
enism will become far better citizens if the 
mothers are educated and enlightened. The 
appropriations for the A. M. A. are not suffi- 
cient to enable it to take up this urgent new 
work unless churches or individuals contrib- 
ute special offerings toward the support of a 
corps of deaconesses. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The statistical tables of Protestant missions 
in India, Burmah and Ceylon have just been 
issued, the figures covering nine years instead 
of ten, as heretofore, in order to bring the 
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returns into line with the government census. 
There will naturally be some disappointment 
that the sanguine expectations respecting the 
native Christian community, estimated at not 
less than three-quarters of a million, have not 
been realized. The total numbers are returned 
at 559,661, against 417,372 for 1881. Communi- 
cants number 182,722 against 113,325. Bengal 
shows a growth in communicants of thirty-two 
per cent., Madras fifty-five, Bombay eighty- 
eight, Central India 111, Northwest Provinces 
133 and Punjab 210 per cent. The strength of 
the various British and American societies is 
shown in the following statistics: Baptists 
53,801 communicants, increase 23,556; Congre- 
gationalists (including the London Missionary 
Society and the American Board) 13,775, in- 
crease 4,086;° Church of England 52,377, in- 
crease 11,387; Presbyterians 11,128, increase 
5,414; Methodists 15,782, increase 11,487, prin- 
cipaJly in connection with the missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Sunday 
school statistics are decidedly encouraging. 
While in 1880 there were only 1,807 schools 
and 61,688 scholars, there are now 3,503 schools 
and 135,565 scholars. 


At the annual gathering of the Pastors’ Col- 
lege, belonging to the Metropolitan Taberna- 
cle, London,-Rev. James A. Spurgeon stated 
that the weekly offerings during the past year 
had been larger than ever before in the pre- 
vious history of the church, amounting to 
$9,325. Students are accepted in the college 
irrespective of their social position. Of the 
six or seyen to be admitted in January, one 
has been a shunter on the railway, another a 
tin-plate worker and a third a miner. The 
list of settlements for the year is the longest 
the college has ever known. No less than 
thirty names are included, one student having 
gone to the Congo, two to South Africa, one to 
the Falkland Islands and the remainder to 
churches in various parts of the United King- 
dom. There had been received during the 
year the sum of $35,000. The financial year is 
the best on record. 


An important change in the administration 
of the McAll Mission has been made, includ- 
ing a reorganization of the board. Dr. McAll 
has given up the burden of responsibility, 
placing it upon the shoulders of an executive 
committee composed of the officers of the 
board, with Rey. C. E. Greig as chairman. Dr. 
McAll remains honorary director. His in- 
creasing years and failing health have made 
this a wise and necessary arrangement. Itis 
important that the mission under a new man- 
agement shall gain the confidence of the pub- 
lie before it loses the prestige of his name, and 
he will still give the work the general over- 
sight which is necessary until the executive 
committee has learned to act alone. Dr. Mc- 
All is now devoting himself to the task of 
raising funds in England in order to make 
up a large deficit in the treasury of the mis- 
sion. 


Dr. Josiah Strong, well known as the author 
of Our Country, has written another book, 
The New Era, which will soon be issued. 
The substance of its first chapter, entitled 
The Nineteenth Century One of Preparation, 
by special permission is published in the 
Missionary Review for January. It is forcibly 
written and inspiring, dealing with undenia- 
ble facts. A brief quotation will show the 
main thought: : S deaet 


Noble as has been the work of modern mis- 
sions, it must be regarded chiefly as one of 
preparation. The languages of savage peoples 
have been reduced to writing, the Bible and a 
Christian literature have been translated into 
tongues spoken by hundreds of millions, 
schools and seminaries for training up a native 
ministry have been established, missionaries 
have learned much of native character and of 
the necessary conditions of success. A foot- 
hold has been secured, a fulcrum found, the 
gospel lever putin place and the near future 
will see the mighty uplift. 
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Literature. 


THE BURNS AND SCOTT FORGERIES. 

An unpleasant outcome of the recent de- 
tection of Smith, the Edinburgh man who has 
been, forging manuscripts of productions by 
Burns, Scott and others, is the revelation that, 
with possibly a single exception, all the manu- 
scripts, 150 in number, recently presented to 
the Lenox Library in New York by its presi- 
dent, Mr. John S. Kennedy, are frauds. Mr. 

Kennedy purchased them of one Stillie, a 

well-known antiquary and bookseller of Edin- 
burgh, who has a good reputation and proba- 
bly has been victimized himself in regard to 
them. The decision that the documents are 
forgeries has been pronounced by the experts 
of the British Museum in London, probably 
the best living judges of such matters, and it 
has been contirmed by the confession of 
Smith, the forger. 

He must possess marvelous skill in his ne- 
farious art. The successful deception which 
he has practiced involves not merely rare 
manual ability as a copyist, but an even more 
exceptional capacity for so mani pulating paper 
as to produce the tint and surface which ordi- 
narily only age can give, it being as neces- 
Sary also not to overdo this part of the task as 
to produce a sufficient effect. In spite of the 
probably high prices which his alleged literary 
discoveries brought him in, it doubtlessis true 
that the same amount of labor and skill, if 
applied with the same energy and persistence 
to some honest work, would have remunerated 
him quite as highly in money. Such rascals 
often take a keen intellectual delight in their 
work, however, and enjoy making fvuols of the 
public for its own sake. 

The Lenox Library is the richer by only a 
Single manuscript, the name of which is not 
yet disclosed, but the liberality of Mr. Ken- 
nedy is none the less honorable, and it is not 
he who is the principal victim but the anti- 
quary who sold him the papers and against 
whom Mr. Kennedy now proposes to bring a 
suit. ; 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THREE EPISODES IN MASSACHUSETTS HISTORY. 


This work, by Hon. C. F, Adams, is one of 
the most important contributions to the liter- 
ature of American history. The three epi- 
sodes are entitled, severally, The Settlement 
of Boston Bay, The Antinomian Controversy, 
and A Study of Church and Town Govern- 
ment, and, as the preface states, the work 
also, in another sense, is a History of the Town 
of Quincy, Mass. Mr. Adams is a conscien- 
tious historical student and a vigorous, graphic 
writer. His sympathies, with liberal views of 
theological questions, for example, are appar- 
ent, but he endeavors successfully to preserve 
the impartiality of the true historian. He is 
not afraid to say plainly what he thinks about 
persons, policies or events, but no one will be 
likely to take offense—surely no one has just 
reason for offense—at any of his utterances. 
Many anecdotes or incidents enliven the nar- 
rative greatly. 

The first portion of the work deals princi- 
pally with the settlement of the southern shores 
of Boston Bay from Boston and Charlestown 
around to Weymouth. But naturally there 
are many allusions to the Plymouth Colony 
and also to the settlers of Salem and places 
even farther north. The story is told clearly 

_ and effectively, and such special subjects as 
the history of Thomas Morton, the original 
white inhabitant of what is now Mt. Wollas- 
ton in Quincy, which he called Merry-Mount, 
are discussed at length and with both thor- 
.oughness and candor. Mr. Adams seems to es- 
tablish a probability that the Indian, Squanto, 
was not carried away by Captain Weymouth 
in 1605, as some writers have supposed, but 
by “spt. Tucmas Hunt in 1614. His por- 


trayal of the characters of Thomas Weston, 
concerned so closely but so oppressively in 
the fitting out of the Plymouth Colony, and 
of Thomas Morton are good examples of 
terse and lifelike writmmg. His discussions 
of such topics as the propriety of self-pro- 
tection, even at the cost of extreme meas- 
ures, on the part of the colony from the 
evils growing out of the influence of such 
men as Thomas Morton are discriminating and 
instructive. That the old adage, ‘‘ Self-pres- 
ervation knows no law,’ sometimes was illus- 
trated he makes very clear, but he does not 
fail to explain that it was literally the need of 
self-preservation which prompted the ocva- 
sional and temporary disregard of strict law. 
The story of the settlement of this portion of 
Massachusetts is not a new one but it never 
has been related better than in these pages, if 
as well. 

To many readers the second part of the 
work, that which treats of the Antinomian 
controversy, in which Mistress Anne Hutch- 
inson figured so conspicuously, will prove of 
exceptional interest. Mr. Adams shows clearly 
how different interests and motives contrib- 
uted to bring about the final result, and howa 
theological distinction, which now in the 
Same community hardly would attract atten- 
tion outside of limited circles of theological 
Specialists, and within them hardly could pro- 
voke mutual ill-will, stirred a whole com- 
munity, and that the most important and pre- 
sumably the most enlightened in the country, 
to its depths. If the author occasionally has 
written a satirical, half-contemptuous sen- 
tence, prompted by the patent foolishness of 
some who in their day passed for wise men, 
he has not failed, on the whole, to make allow- 
ance for the education which they had re- 
ceived or the circumstances in which they 
lived. In the case of no one else is his esti- 
mate of individual character apparently more 
sound and symmetrical than in that of Mrs. 
Hutchinson herself. He also has portrayed 
Sir Harry Vane very successfully. It is a 
fair question, however, whether he does justice 
to the value in New England history of the 
period of comparative tranquillity which, as 
he says, followed the suppression of Vane and 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Is it as demonstrable as he 
believes that what he terms “ sterile conform- 
ity’ was so wholly sterile, or that, if it were, 
it was the result of ‘the crushing-out pro- 
cess’’? It is possible sometimes to magnify 
a sequence into a consequence, and there will 
be some to claim that, in a degree, he has 
made this mistake. Yet no intelligent reader 
will dispute his denial of the claim too often 
mace that, inthe case of our ancestors, “ what- 
ever was, was right, as well as best.” 

The third division of the work deals with 
the development of the present city of Quincey. 
It is a most interesting and profitable study 
of the history of a primitive, simple, sturdy 
people, until within half a century or so 
almost wholly of native stock, dwelling upon 
and living from the soil-and haying few out- 
side interests, but in due season peaceably 
invaded, and sometimes ruled, by a foreign 
element, outgrowing its power of proper self- 
control as a town and finally becoming a city. 
Its social, civil and religious life, its man- 
ner of dealing with vital economical questions, 
its political changes, and all sorts of kindred 
topics, are discussed with a wealth of informa- 
tion, a shrewd sense, a keenness of practical 
inference and a just sense of proportion which 
render this portion of the work especially 
most valuable to all students of American 
history. The power of a few leading families 
and individuals, notably the Quincys, Ad- 
amses, etc., is depicted effectively yet never 
obtrusively. The influence of the church and 
the ministry receive large attention, and the 
town meeting, as an institution, is described 
with special care. Quincy recently has be- 
come honorably conspicuous for two things, 


the substitution of an enlightened school SyS- 
tem in place of the time-honored methods 
which have outlived their usefulness yet 
which still exist in many towns, and the adop- 
tion of a city charter in which some advanced 
theories—for instance, in respect to the endow- 
ment of the mayoralty with its natural and 
proper responsibility—are given fair trial, and 
Mr. Adams’s chapters concerning these are of 
great and general importance. 

We dissent entirely, and upon abundant 
evidence, from the implied indorsement on 
page 640 of the ordinary uselessness, or worse, 
of ecclesiastical councils, and the statement 
on page 944 that ‘“‘no orthodox church ever 
struck root in Quincy ” is liable to seem like 
an oversight of the fact that there has been for 
at least sixty years an active, useful, and of 
late quite large, Congregational church in that 
place. Indeed, those who, in connection with 
one or another Christian denomination, hold 
to “ orthodox ” theology now probably far out- 
pumber all other Protestants in that city. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00. | 


RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND, 


Few of the general public have been aware 
until recently that in Mashonaland, in South- 
eastern Africa, there are extensive ruins of 
cities which reveal the existence thereat some 
past time of a population which possessed a 
considerable and, in certain particulars, a 
very high degree of civilization. Several 
other explorers have visited them and after- 
wards have described them to some extent, 
but the most careful examination of them 
which has yet been made is that by the author 
of this work, Mr. J. Theodore Bent, who, with 
Mrs. Bent and Mr. R. M. W. Swan, visited 
them in 1891 and has described them in these 
pages. 

The principal are at Zimbabwe, and there 
are others in the Sabi Valley, at Matindela, 
in the Mazoe Valley and in the countries of 
the chiefs Mangwendi, Chipunza and Makoni, 
respectively. Thereis a general resemblance 
between them. The architecture, in respect 
to both plan and construction, is that of a race 
somewhat highly developed in that line, and 
there are abundant proofs that gold mining 
and smelting were carried on diligently and 
successfully. The people also was one possess- 
ing definite theories of ornamentation and 
accustomed to a measure of comfort and per- 
haps luxury. It was not unfamiliar with war, 
although apparently more inclined to defensive 
than offensive fighting. The ruins of its tem- 
ples indicate astronomical knowledge and 
possibly the habit of sun worship. The people 
seem to have resembled the Aztecs in many 
respects. 

Mr. Bent’s narrative for the most part is a 
pleasant story of travel and intercourse with 
the native rulers and their subjects. But 
considerable portions are learnedly scientific 
and are for expert readers. Mr. Swan has 
supplied a valuable chapter on the orientation 
and mensuration of the temples and others on 
the geography and meteorology of the country, 
etc. The work is illustrated lavishly, espe- 
cially with pictures of objects common among 
the natives at present or discovered in the 
careful excavations superintended by Mr. 
Bent. The book also is well supplied with 
maps and plans. The party had next to no 
annoyances excepting those which are inevi- 
table in that climate and the conditions of the 
country. For most of the time it was under 
British rule or influence and found the people 
friendly. Itis an excellent book. [Longinans, 
Green & Co. $5.00.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Another and a neat and tasteful edition of 
W. H. Herndon’s life of Abraham Lincoln 
[D. Appleton & Co. $3.00] is out in two vol- 
umes with several illustrations. Mr. Horace 
White has written the introduction. It is, as 
will be remembered, a natural and graphic 
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account of Lincoln by his long-time law part- 
ner. Perhaps the chief distinguishing feature 
of this work is the fact that it presents the 
man rather than the President. Another is 
that its author urges that Mr. Lincoln was an 
infidel and an atheist and adduces his testi- 
mony. It should be weighed fully and fairly, 
of course, whatever the result, but after read- 
ing what a number of other friends and asso- 
ciates have written on the same point we can- 
not but conclude that Lincoln was, at any rate 
during his later and better known years, a 
reverent and earnest, even if a somewhat un- 
conventional, believer in and servant of God. 
The book, in the preparation of which Mr. 
Herndon was greatly aided by Mr. J. W. Weik, 
is of much interest. 

France in the Nineteenth Century, 1830-1890 
[A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50], by Elizabeth 
W. Latimer, is written popularly and is made 
up largely from contemporary journals and 
magazines and from private papers. They 
thus possess much of the readableness which 
inheres in descriptions prepared for the cur- 
rent press or for the eye of friends, and lack 
something of that atmosphere of exact and 
critical scholarship which usually is expected 
ina history. It presents a series of pictures 
rather than a continuous narrative and often 
it is too minute and verbose. But it certainly 
has not a little interest and many will enjoy it 
who would not like it nearly as well if it 
were written more in the style of ordinary 
historical narration. 

Seven essays by Hon. H. C. Lodge, which 
already have been made public in one or an- 
other journal or magazine, are out in a vol- 
ume called Historical and Political Essays 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25). Their sub- 
jects are William H. Seward, James Madison, 
Governor Morris, Why Patronage in Office Is 
Un-American, The Distribution of Ability in 
the United States, Parliamentary Obstruction 
inthe United States, Parliamentary Minorities, 
and Party Allegiance. They are thoughtful, 
stimulating utterances, whether one indorse 
them wholesale or only in parts. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mary Brodrick has translated and edited 
Auguste Mariette’s Outlines of Ancient Egyp- 
tian History [Charles Secribner’s Sons. $1.00] 
and Dr. W. C. Winslow has written an intro- 
duction. The book is a free yet truthful ren- 
dering of the original, which was written in 
the form of lectures for use in the Egyptian 
schoolsin Cairo. A few changes, desirable in 
order to adapt it to its purpose, have been 
made, and the fact that M. Le Page Renouf, 
keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
in the British Museum, has read and approved 
the work in press is evidence of the satisfac- 
toriness of the translation. The work sum- 
marizes the great epochs and describes clearly 
the successive dynasties and indicates well 
the turning points of the history. Itis a truly 
valuable little work.—Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
have published an authorized copyright edi- 
tion of an adaptation of Victor Hugo’s Quatre- 
vingt-Treize [70 cents] for use in schools, pre- 
pared by James Boielle, senior French master 
in Dulwich College, England. It completes a 
series of such adaptations of Hugo’s romances 
which M. Boielle has edited. It might be 
printed more distinctly than it is but it will 
‘answer its purpose fairly well.—F rom the 
same house comes a neatly printed and care- 
fully edited issue of Gottfried Keller’s Die- 
tegen [40 cents], an excellent selection for 
school work, which Prof. Gustav Gruener of 
Yale has put into shape for publication fur- 
nishing introduction and notes. 

Mrs. Harriet C. Cooper’s Short Studies in 
Botany [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00], 
forms a pleasant connecting link between sto- 
ries and educational works, being itself an ed- 
ucational book in the form of a story. In a 
natural and entertaining manner facts about 


different families of plants, trees, etc., are 
woven into a narrative so that the young read- 
er’s interest is kept alive in a twofold fashion. 
The spring will soon be here again and such a 
book in the family will prompt the young peo- 
ple to-study the natural world intelligently 
and enjoyably.—The literature of mathe- 
matics has an addition in Prof. E. W. Nichols’s 
Analytic Geometry (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
$1.25], intended for colleges, universities and 
technical schools. It is as simple as is con- 
sistent with the nature of the subject and is 
so planned as to lead beginners up to the 
higher levels of its department of knowledge 
while also serviceable to more advanced stu- 
dents. Prof. A. L. Nelson has contributed a 
chapter, Discussion of Surfaces. 

Prof. Delos Fall is the author of An Jn- 
troduction to Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
[Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 60 cents]. It is 
intended as a guide to laboratory practice and 
is so arranged as to stimulate reflection on the 
part of the student as much as possible.— 
Prof. M. A. Bailey’s American Mental Arithme- 
tic [American Book Co. 35 cents] seems to be 
a progressive and serviceable book. It makes 
a specialty, and wisely, of omitting needless 
words. But we question if the method sug- 
gested for subtracting on page 25 is not more 
involved and fatiguing than the ordinary 
method.—Mr. L. D. Smith’s How To Teach 
Writing [American Book Co. 50 cents] is a 
manual intended to accompany Appleton’s 
Standard Copy-books. It is practical, com- 
prehensive and judicious. In the hands of a 
teacher who possesses sense enough to avoid 
the destruction of individuality in penmanship, 
although enforcing general principles, it will 
be of great service.——The same publishers 
have brought out neatly Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night [20 cents] in their series of English 
Classics for Schools. 


STORIES. 


One need not agree with everything—and 
most readers will not—in Roland Graeme: 
Knight [Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.00], 
but all will confess the charm of the hero’s 
character and the good sense of his philan- 
thropic and economic labors. Some other 
personages are almost equally striking and 
the story, as a whole, is well outlined and 
developed. The scene is a manufacturing 
town, and the writer’s object is to show the 
bright side of such organizations as the 
Knights of Labor and to indicate the line 
along which effort to reconcile the interests 
of employers and employed, when they seem 
to conflict, should be directed. It is a prac- 
tically helpful as well as a truly interesting 
and nobly Christian story.—Mary Hallock 
Foote’s story, The Chosen Valley [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25], which already has come 
out as a serial, represents the driving, hust- 
ling spirit of the West—or of many Westerners 
—which must accomplish results, by sound 
workmanship if possible but somehow and 
immediately, in contrast with the slow, dogged 
determination of the European scientific 
worker whose watchword is ideal, rather than 
essential, thoroughness. A love story has 
the engineering for a background. The book 
is entertaining and reveals close study of so- 
cial conditions and skill in portraying them. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart and Other Tales 
(90 cents] is the latest issue in the Messrs. 
Harper’s new and revised edition of William 
Black’s works. The others are The Pupil of 
Aurelius, The Man Who Was Like Shake- 
speare, The Strange Horse of Loch Suainab- 
hal and The Highlands of the City. They do 
not illustrate Mr. Black’s powers at their best 
yet they are spirited stories. ——Stupid Chris 
[E. & J. B. Young & Co. 40 cents], by Maud 
Carew, is a charming little book about a 
pleasant houseful of people, and points out 
effectively that natural endowments may be 
equally great and useful without being identi- 


cal or even similar. It is a capital little story 
and will do wholesome work.——It is a blem- 
ish in Maggie Bradford’s Fair [Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.25], by Joanna H. Mathews, 
that one is reminded so often that it is one of 
a series of sequels to the Bessie Books, so 
called. The reader wearies of such allusions, 
which have too frankly businesslike a flavor. 
The story, as such, is fairly good, but, although 
it is readable and teaches useful lessons, it 
does not stand on the highest level in respect 
to either interest or value. We should say 
that it had been written hastily. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards’s Hildegarde’s Home 
{Estes & Lauriat. $1.25] also appears to bea 
sequel to one or two other stories. But the 
fact is not obtruded, and the book is allowed 
to stand on its own merits which are quite 
sufficient to uphold it. It is a bright, breezy, 
sensible and often funny story, mostly about 
young people, and it teaches some useful les- 
sons in a telling, although indirect, manner. 
—Lovers of children will recognize in Ruby 
and Ruthy [Estes & Lauriat. 
nie E. Paull, some of the types of character 
with which they are familiar. The pranks 
and penitences of these little girls are narrated 
simply and naturally and the book cannot 
help being a favorite. The children also will 
be all the better for reading it.——There is a 
good deal of United States history in Martha 
Finley’s story, Hisie at Viamede [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25], indeed, we suspect that instruc- 
tion is one of the author’s objects in writing 
the book. The religious tone of the story is 
unmistakable also, and merely as a narrative 
it has considerable interest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. bave issued 
in their most beguiling form, in respect to 
paper, type, binding and illustration alike, 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor’s striking poem about 
the Moqui-Zuni race entitled The Song of the 
Ancient People [#5.00]. It purports to be uttered 
by some representative of the people, as an 
aged prophet or bard might speak, and it em- 
bodies the philosophy of life, the religion and, 
in some sense, the history of these Pueblo 
Indians. 
Fiske, who has supplied the preface and notes, 
and by F. H. Cushing, who has furnished a 
commentary upon her lines and who certainly 
ought to know, to have caught and reproduced 
the spirit of the people with truly remarkable 
success. There are eleven brilliant and most 
appropriate aquatints by Julian Scott. The 
leathern covers are bordered by an effective 
row of Z’s, while the title, in a ring formed by 
the body of a dragon reaching for his own tail, 
is decidedly picturesque. The book is nota 
mere ornamental holiday production but a 
serious and learned work, although few, in- 
deed, of the distinctively holiday books equal 
it in attractiveness. ; 

Dr. C. C. Abbott’s out-of-door books are 
always restful and introduce one to many 
delightful scenes and creatures. They often 
suggest forgotten people and events in a quite 
realistic manner, Nobody can study plants, 
animals, the sky, the streams and nature gen- 
erally, as Dr. Abbott does, without becoming 
cordially companionable to all of similar 
tastes. Therefore, although there may be 
some to whom such a volume as his Recent 
Rambles, or In Touch With Nature [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.00] may not be congenial, there 
is a multitude of others who can read it ap- 
preciatively. Some of them can, and do, make 
opportunities for country outings now and 
then, and like to lose themselves for a time 
where only nature surrounds and human 
voices and forms are absent. Others are con- 
fined to shop or office too closely to visit the 
woods and shore, except upon some rare holi- 
day, and to these a page or two of such a book 
as this is like a breeze from the sea on an 
August afternoon. It is most enjoyable and 
it has some pleasant pictures. 


$1.00], by Min-. 


Miss Proctor is declared by John. 
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Seldom has the subject of woman’s dress, as 
related to her entire well-being, been more 
skillfully handled than by Mrs. Helen G. 
Ecob in her book called The Well-Dressed 
Woman [Fowler & Wells Co. $1.00]. The 
physiological evils resulting from the wearing 

of corsets, high heels, heavy skirts and other 
unhygienic garments are first clearly set forth 
and then Mrs. Ecob strikes deeper into the 
subject and shows the effect of improper 
clothing upon one’s mental condition and even 
upon moral character. Irritability and fret- 
fulness, she affirms, are the natural outcome 
of insufficient respiration, while courage and 
calmness are born of vigorous breathing. The 
cramping of certain organs frequently reacts 
upon the brain, producing insanity, and chil- 
dren are handicapped from birth on account 
of the mother’s ignorant or willful distortion 
of her body, not only during pregnancy but 
as the habit of her life. In addition to her 
cogent arguments from the physiological and 
ethical side of the subject, the author adds a 
Strong plea on the side of grace and beauty 
which are incompatible with a style of dress 
that outrages the laws governing the physical 
organism. The book is illustrated with full- 
page cuts and abounds in practical suggestions 
concerning clothing which is at once health- 
ful, graceful, modest and artistic.——A similar 
bookis Beauty of Form and Grace of Gesture 
by Frances M. Steele and Elizabeth L. S. 
Adams [Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. $1.75). 
This is more profusely illustrated, much finer 
typographically and gives more specific direc- 
tions as to the choice and cut of fabrics. But 
the appeal is rather to women’s xsthetic tastes 
than to their moral perceptions, and conse- 
quently the book has less value than Mrs. 
Ecob’s. 

The bicycle evidently is to become a vehicle 
of war. Already the use of it is more or less 
customary in a number of armies, including 
our own, and now comes Brig.-Gen. Albert 
Ordway with a little volume, Cycle-Infantry 
Drill Regulations [Pope Manufacturing Co. 50 
cents], which is expected to meet a real want. 
There is nothing of the kind in Europe yet, 
although they have been using cycles in their 
armies for some years. This is a short, terse, 
comprehensive treatise, admirably suited to 
its purpose. It covers company formation and 
service, care of the cycle, signals, trumpet 
calls, ete.—In The Hour of Song (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 85 cents], compiled by 
N. B. Sargent, are both secular and sacred 
songs, well chosen and handsomely printed 
and bound. The volume is the product of 
good sense and good taste applied to song. 
—— Our Best Endeavor [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
35 cents], compiled by W. A. Ogden and C. BE. 
Prior, is a very prettily printed Sunday school 
hymn-book. The material is fairly good and 
better than that of many such books but the 
compilers have made too free use of the vol- 
ume for the publication of their own pro- 
ductions. 


NOTES. 

—A literary Philadelphian has nearly 
completed a set of the works of the successive 
poets laureate of England. 

— There is a growing demand for large 
_ paper copies and for the first editions of the 
works of authors of established repute. 


—— The late Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor 
of the Magazine of American Histor , was her- 
self a historical author of repute and was a 
member of twenty-six historical and other 
learned societies in this country and in Eu- 
rope. 

_—— It is an odd notion of William Morris, 
the poet socialist, always to wear clothes of 
blue serge. He even refuses dinner invitations 
unless allowed to appear in his blue serge 
morning costume instead of evening dress. 


— The Corevran Art Gallery in Washing- 


ton is to have more room. A building is to be 
put up on New York Avenue, E Street and 
Seventeenth Street, diagonally opposite the 
State Department, which will cost about 
$1,000,000, exclusive of $150,000 for the land. 


— The other day Mr. John E. Lewis of 
Ansonia, Ct.,in developing a plate secured 
in photographing Holmes’s comet, discovered 
that by a fortunate accident the trail of a very 
large-meteor also had been photographed. 
This is a most unusual occurrence and pos- 
sesses much scientific interest. 


—— The London Spectator declares that dur- 
ing the last eighteen years 2,600 persons have 
failed as writers of fiction, about eighty having 
succeeded conspicuously and about 120 others 
having achieved a moderate degree of success. 
During the last six years 922 persons have 
written 1,600 novels, of whom 792 wrote over 
their own names. Only 240 of them succeeded 
well enough to induce them to write a subse- 
quent book. 


— Ata sale of Japanese works of art in 
New York a few days since seven oil paintings 
by Moric Komori brought $852.50, The Dice 
Throwers, a large canvas framed in hand- 
carved wood, selling for $400 and The Fan 
Dancer $105. Several large tapestries were 
withdrawn as nobody would pay the mini- 
mum price demanded, but The Nikko Temple 
brought $330 and one of a peacock $110. Table- 
cloths and embroideries went for compara- 
tively high prices. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
LEAFLETS FOR LENT. Arranged by Laura T. Greene. 
$1.50. 
First DAYS AMONG THE CONTRABANDS. By Eliz- 
abeth H. Botume. pp. 286. $1.25. 
Let Him First BE A MAN, By W. H. Venable, 
LL.D. pp. 274. $1.25. . 
Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
THE COMING RELIGION. By Thomas Van Ness. pp. 
228. $1.00. 
GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF Gop. 
pp. 469. $3.00. 
James H. Earle. Boston. 
MEANS AND Ways. By T. D. Roberts. 


cents. 
Littell & Co. Boston. 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE. VOL. 195. pp. 824. $3.00. 
Maemitlan & Co. New York. 
THE CITY AND THE LAND. By Col. Sir C. W. Wilson, 


By A. Gratry. 


pp. 141. 50 


LL. D. pp. 238. $1.25. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Edouard Corroyer. pp. 
388. $2.00. 

THE GOSPEL OF LirE. By Bishop B. F. Westcott, 
D.D. pp. 306. $1.75. 


LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM. Edited by Sarah 
Smetham and William Davies. pp. 404. $1.50. 

Hymns. THEIR HIstORY AND DEVELOPMENT. By 
Roundell, Earl of Selborne. pp. 216. $1.25. 

THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Book of Judges. pp. 116. 30 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

THE GREAT ENIGMA. By W.S. Lilly. pp. 334. $4.00. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 

LEAD ME TO THE Rock. By Rey. T. W. Hooper, 
D.D. pp.174. 60 cents. 

KOREA FROM ITs CAPITAL. By Rey. G. W. Gilmore, 
A.M. pp. 328. $1.25. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
HERMETIC PHILOSOPHY. By Styx. Pp. 221. $1.25. 
ONE OF THE BEVANS. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

pp. 308. $1.00. 

John D. Wattles. Philadelphia. 

THE NATIONAL HYMN BOOK. Edited by R. E. Thomp- 
son, 8.T.D. pp.188. 60 cents. 

h. H. Woodward & Co. Baltimore. 

DAILY HELP. Compiled from Spurgeon’s Works by 
E.F.W. pp. 369. 75 cents. 
Open Court Publishing Oo. Chicago. 
TRUTH IN FIcrIon. By Paul Carus. pp. 111. $1.00. 
George W. Crane & Co.’ Topeka. 
THE Sop Housr in HEAVEN. By Harry E. Mills. 
pp. 109. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Boston. 
Edited by J. B. 


Ginn & Co. 
EXTRACTS FROM EUTROPIUS. 
Greenough. pp.41. 25 cents. 


Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 


A More Conrrssor. By W.N. Harben. pp. 192. 
50 cents. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE DEFENCE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS. pp. 193. 50 


cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE REAL PRESENCE. By 
R. A. Holland, 8.7. D. pp.33. 25 cents. 
J.S8. Ogilvie. New York. 
ADVICE TO WOMEN. pp. 128. 50 cents. 
Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
Love ty Wrarn. By A. T. Pierson, D.D. pp. 40. 
35 cents. - 
James Pott & Co. New York. 
THE City Wirsour A CHURCH. By Prof. Henry 
Drummond. pp.59. 35 cents. 
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Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF LABOR, By, By RSL. 
Gould, Ph.D. pp. 42. 50 cents. 


Government Printing Office. Washington. 

A COMPILATION OF ANALYSES OF AMERICAN FEED- 
ING STUFFS. By EB. H. Jenkins, Ph.D., and A. L. 
Winton, Ph. B. pp. 155. 

£.J. Goodrich. Oberlin. 

FINNEY MEMORIAL ADDRESSES. By Rev. James 

Brand, D.D., and Prof. J. M. Ellis. pp. 46. 


MAGAZINES. 


January. BIBLIA.—ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYS- 
I0S.— MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL JOURNAL.—BOoOK- 
MAN.—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics.— 
Boston YOUNG MEN’s.—Music REVIEW.—BIBLI- 
CAL WORLD.—SANITARIAN.—_LEND A }IAND.— 
BULLETIN OF THE Boston PUBLIC LIBRARY.— 
CHARITIES REVIEW.—THINKER.—PRESBYTERIAN 
AND REFORMED REVIEW.—FORTNIGHTLY RE- 
VIEW.—ARTIST. 


February. GODEY’s.—FRANK LESLIE®’S.—QUIVER.— 
MAGAZINE OF ART. 


WHAT ELECTRICITY DOES. 


The enormous strides made by the new 
force in commerce and industries of late 
years have been to a certain extent parai- 
leled by the application of electricity in 
medicine and surgery. The electric motor 
turns the drill of the dentist, bores out all 
the noses of mankind in the hands of the 
rhinologist and may run the saw and the 
trephine of the surgeon. ‘The electric light 
is made to illuminate all the cavities and 
interiors of the human body, so that ‘‘the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness”? in the 
black recesses of our viscera is sought out 
and driven away by the electric searchlight. 
It is nothing now to put an endoscope into 
the stomach and scrutinize its walls from 
one end to the other, and in a dark room 
the very size of the stomach is determined 
by the translumination of the abdominal 
walls when a light is turned on inside of 
that viscus. 

Electricity furnishes heat for the cautery, 
with which morbid surfaces may be healed, 
wounds stimulated and tumors extirpated. 
The electrolytic needle removes the hairs 
of the bearded women, eradicates birth- 
marks, decomposes tumors, coagulates an- 
eurisms and, in its most romantic role, man- 
ufactures those most desired ornaments of 
the feminine physiognomy, lovely dimples. 
The electro-magnet pulls out the beam from 
our neighbor’s eye when the beam is in the 
shape of a piece of iron and when the oper- 
ation is intelligently directed by the oph- 
thalmologist. It may hunt up and draw 
out wandering needles. 

One of the new features of electric medi- 
cation is the introduction of drugs into the 
human body through the skin. This is 
done by placing solutions of any drug upon 
a sponge, which is made the positive pole 
and placed against the skin. When the 
current is turned on the drug is actually 
driven through the skin into the tissues. 
The application is not at all paintul. Thus 
cocaine has been driven in over a painful 
nerve and neuralgias have been relieved by 
it. Many other drugs have been used in 
this way. This property of electricity is 
known as cataphoresis. Operations have 
been performed after anzsthetizing the skin 
and subjacent tissues cataphoretically.— 
New York Sun. 

<< 


THE VITAL THING IN CHRISTIANITY. 


Hall Caine, the distinguished author of The 
Scapegoat, is writing a life of Jesus from a 
point of view that he declares is novel. To 
a representative of the Christian World he has 
just said: 


T am fully convinced that it is the super- 
natural and not the human claim of Christ 
that has, and always will have, the great 
appeal for the world. Strip Christ of His 
divinity and I do not see much chance for 
Christianity. The miracles seem to me a 
vital part of the supernaturalism of the 
Christian faith. Accept the essential thing 
and the miracles are not difficult. If I be- 
lieve in the resurrection of Jesus I shall 
not deny the raising of Lazarus. If I do not 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus I do not 
believe that He was God, or the Son of God, 
except in the very limited sense which He 
defines for Himself in one case. The fist 
Christians, Peter and Paul, were absolutely 
clear about this. 
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News from the Churches 


SOME TYPICAL SERMON TOPICS. 

An interesting feature of the meeting of the 
Essex South Association, Jau. 10, was the 
presentation by the members of their twelve 
latest pulpit themes. This association is a 
representative one, and it is a noticeable fact 
that the majority of the pastors connected 
with it do not usually advertise their Sunday 
sermons. Yet the following list is evidence 
that such are not always of the class who 
fail to deal with current events to emphasize 
and illustrate moral and religious truth. 

Here are a few of the most striking topics: 
The Angels’ Message, Sunday Reading, Char- 
acter, The Discovery of the Divine, The Bible 
on Business, The Silver Bribe, Wake Up and 
Go To Work, The Mystery and the Power of 
Temptation, At Ease in Zion, A Well-Behaved 
Young Man, Millionaires: The Use and Abuse 
of Wealth, Be Ye Also Enlarged, Angels, 
True Manliness, The Faith of Our Fathers, 
Saved Anyway, What Have I Done? Influ- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon Upon Missions and 
the History of the World, Hedging, On the 
Wings of a Dove, Life To Be Enjoyed, A 
Roundabout Way, A Plea for Christian Unity, 
The Bible, What Is It Worth to You? The 
Veilings of Divinity, The Coming of Christ. 

THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY CON- 

GREGATIONAL CLUB. 

A large attendance, an attractive program 
and speakers of unusual ability made the 
meeting in Springfield, Jan. 17, more than 
ordinarily helpful and fitly supplemented the 
services of the Week of Prayer. Helps to the 
Development of Spiritualhty was the topic. 
Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., spoke upon The 
Lord’s Supper. He said that we were to form 
our notions of it, not from any man’s or 
school’s theology or the conventional usage of 
any church, but from the Bible. And given 
these we find it to be a symbol, not a vehicle; 
or, if a vehicle, only in the same sense as 
are other observances. He thought the pres- 
ent tendency is materialistic, Jewish rather 
than Christian, in that if tends to make the 
supper a sacrifice rather than the commemo- 
ration of a divine self-sacrifice. He recalled 
with pleasure the old-time custom of a dis- 
tinct Sunday afternoon observance of the 
sacrament, and thought it specially appropri- 
ate that the custom should prevail of having 
the observance upon the anniversary of its 
institution—the Thursday evening preceding 
Good Friday. 

Rev. Paul Van Dyke followed in an eloquent 
address upon the Bible. A right use of the 
Bible demands that we should conceive of 
it as a means to an end—the knowledge 
of Christ. We do not circulate it merely to 
get people to read an inspired book, but 
to lead them to love and obey Jesus Christ. 
In using the Bible we are to make it our 
rule to read it as we would any other book, 
but also to read it as we would no other 
book. We need less talk about the Bible and 
more Bible. The mechanical and unintelli- 
gent way of printing it was deprecated but 
the mechanical way of reading it still more. 
Rev. S. G. Barnes, Ph.D., of Longmeadow, 
the successor of good “ Bishop” Harding, 
followed with a thoughtful address upon 

‘ the third help, prayer, which, he said, was 
the act of a believing mind, guided by the 
Spirit and the Bible and supported by good 
works. Any other prayer is mere attitudiniz- 
ing before God. M. 


MATTERS AT HARTFORD SEMI- 
NARY. 

The Case Memorial Library was dedicated 
Jan. 18. Work on it was begun in 1880 and 
the books were placed in position during the 
past summer. The dedicatory exercises were 
elaborate and impressive, President Hartranft 


making the main address and Rey. A. C. 
Thompson, D. D., offering the dedicatory 
prayer. Jeremiah M. Allen set forth the his- 
tory relating to the building, John Allen pre- 
sented the report of the building committee 
and delivered the keys and Rey. E. B. Webb, 
D. D., for the trustees, accepted the gift: 
Music was by the Rhineberger Club under the 
direction of Mr. E. N. Anderson. 

The building is of brick and brownstone, 
the interior beautifully finished in hard woods 
and finely lighted. The stack room, although 
only eighty-eight by fifty feet, will hold 100,- 
000 volumes. It is almost perfectly adapted 
to the best arrangement of books and the ut- 
most utility for consultation. A reception- 
room, reading-room for women and several 
seminary rooms, together with librarian’s 
office and cataloguer’s apartment, occupy the 
remaining space. The library itself is con- 
nected by a passage way with Hosmer Hall, 
the main seminary building. 

Missionary interest in the student body, 
which has been on the increase during the 
year, has taken shape in the organization of a 
bureau under the auspices of the mission 
band. This bureau has arranged a series of 
speakers and topics, covering foreign, home 
and city missions, and has announced through 
printed circulars sent to all churches within 
easy access that the students indicated volun- 
teer to make addresses on the subjects given 
them, expecting only that their expenses be 
paid. Responses are already coming in and 
this effort thus to spread missionary knowl- 
edge and thereby awaken interest seems likely 
to succeed. 

The faculty is now complete in numbers, 
Dr. C. M. Mead, Riley professor of Christian 
theology, having begun his ‘lectures Jan. 2. 
Rev. A. T. Perry, librarian, has been elected 
associate professor of bibliology. The valua- 
ble library of Dr. Lipsius of Jena has been 
purchased for the seminary and is now being 
packed for shipment. This numbers nearly 
four thousand volumes and is exceedingly 
rich in recent books, especially in German 
theological literature. ©. S. D. 


IN BEHALF OF THE COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. 

There is a sequel to the story of A Country 
Church at Work published in the Congrega- 
tionalist of Noy. 10. Beside the system of 
visitation there spoken of, with quarterly re- 
ports, branch Sunday schools were established 
in two school districts, one of which had a 
preaching service in connection with its ses- 
sion. During last October two of the young 
women evangelists held meetings in the school- 
house and visited in the homes. As a result, 
an Endeavor Society of over a dozen active 
members was formed, and now holds its meet- 
ings from house to house. The members of 
the Sunday schools are transferred to the 
home department during the winter. In a 
third district, prayer meetings are held each 
week, led by members of the lookout commit- 
tee and the Young People’s Society. 

This effort to bring the people of the neg- 
lected districts into touch with Christian 
influence by means of systematic efforts by 
church members among their acquaintance 
and neighbors attracted, among others, the 
ever watchful eye of Secretary Merrill of the 
Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, always 
quick to see anything that gives promise of pro- 
moting the kingdom of God among meu. He 
reasoned that if this same effort to cover every 
part of the town with Christian energy could be 
made in every town “impending paganism” 
would cease to be aspecter. Here was a possi- 
bility for a new development of life in old New 
England. Accordingly, in connection with the 
C.S.S. and P.S., the Vermont H.'M.S. has 
called the pastor of the church in Putney, 
Rev. F. F. Lewis, into the wider field to act 
during the summer as general missionary in 


the interests of the H. M.S. and of Christian 
Endeavor and Sunday school work. The 
outcome of the experiment will be watched 
with much interest. If successful it will lead 
to a continuance of the work in this State 
and a trial of it in other States. 


MR. MILLS AT GRINNELL. 


Two unusual conditions confronted Mr. Mills 
when he began his meetings in Grinnell, Jan. 
10. He rarely goes to a town so smallor a col- 
lege community. In spite of phenomenally 
severe weather the audiences have averaged 
1,500. The feature of the meetings has been 
the work with the students of Iowa College. 
The organization of the Christian students for 
personal work was perfect and professors and 
students have vied with each other in an en- 
thusiasm and devotion which has ably sec- 
onded Mr. Mills’s efforts. Over one hundred 
students signed cards professing a willingness 
to lead a Christian life. In some classes all 
but two or three have acknowledged Christ, 
and not more than fifteen or twenty in the col- 
lege remain unconverted. Among those most 
earnest in their stand are leadersin all depart- 
ments of college life. 

Hardly less interest has been manifested 
among the citizens of the town. Nearly five 
hundred ecards have been signed in all, the con- 
verts including several prominent business 
men. On Thursday and Friday all business 
was suspended and the college and schools 
were closed. On Sunday morning 1,000 at- 
tended a meeting for men only. The awaken- 
ing among members of the different churches 
has been especially marked. Mr. Mills con- 
siders the meetings a remarkable success and 
as emphasizing the possibility of large results 
ina short time. His visit was limited to four 
working days. N. M. H. 


TWO CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

The Congregational Club of Chicago met 
Jan. 16, the subject and the speakers being 
well calculated to secure a full attendance. 
The Reform of City Government was the topic. 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, who is a prophet of the Dr. 
Parkhurst order, made the opening address. 
His main point was that citizens of large mu- 
nicipalities generally are lamentably ignorant 
in regard to the actual legal constitution of 
the city government under which they rule 
and are ruled. This would be true in London, 
more true in New York and still a denser igno- 
rance on the part of an average voter prevails 
in Chicago. The second trouble, which in 
large part is due to the first, is the want of 
citizen participation in public affairs. Men of 
large business capacity or prominent in pro- 
fessional life are willing to pay larger taxes 
and suffer some mismanagement and corrup- 
tion if only they are let alone to attend to 
their own private interests. 

Major McClaughry, chief of police in Chi- 
cago, followed this address with frank utter- 
ances from the standpoint of an expert city 
official who knows the evils in a city govern- 
ment. He compared the size of New York 
with Chicago and the conditions of each city. 
The police force of Chicago numbers 2,600 men, 
but to put it on an equal footing with New 
York there shouid be 7,000 on account of the 
larger territory to be covered and the vast 
number of grade crossings of railways, which 
greatly facilitate the operations and escape of 
criminals. Another evil hindering good goy- 
ernment is political interference in the ap- 
pointment of policemen. ; 

The third department where reform is im- 
perative is in the methods of the police jus- 
tice courts. The justices themselves are, in 
many cases, unfit for this service and the 
abuses are such as to make it next to impossi- 
ble to convict and punish a class of profes- 
sional offenders who are almost as bold and 
unmolested in their crimes as were ever the 
banditti of Italy or Greece. The club passed 
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a resolution in favor of the appointment of the 
police of Chicago on the merit System inde- 
pendent of politics. ' 

The annual election resulted in the choice 
of Prof. H. M. Scott as president and of J. H. 
Tewksbury as secretary. The present mem- 
bership is 341. The average attendance dur- 
ing the year was 318 members, not including 
the two mass meetings held. Recommenda- 
tions were made by the executive committee 
that women be admitted to club membership 
on the same terms as men, also that the sur- 
plus in the treasury be devoted to some spe- 
cial cause, missionary or municipal. , 

The subject before the Chicago Ministers’ 
Union, Jan. 16, was What Constitutes a Con- 
gregationalist? Rev. M. L. Williston read a 
paper, largely in the autobiographical form, 
emphasizing spiritual freedom to interpret 
Christ and to expound the Scriptures without 
any ecclesiastical dictation or restraint as the 
recognizable mark of a Congregationalist. It 
sharply criticised the presumption of de- 
nominational newspapers or self-constituted 
judges to exclude men from Congregational 
pulpits who may differ from some of the old 
creed statements or may agree with present 
Andover views. The paper was pretty gener- 
ally criticised in turn as a one-sided declara- 
tion of extreme liberty to think as one thinks 
best, with too little acknowledgment of the 
consensus of faith in the Congregational fel- 
lowship. O.U. 


Q. 


De 


FROM ST. LOUIS-A REVIEW AND 
FORECAST. 

The new year has brought to our churches 
the customary round of annual meetings. 
While these reviews of the last twelve months 
have revealed no extraordinary events, they 
bear gratifying witness to substantial gains in 
various directions and give cheering presage 
of better things tocome. The record of min- 
isterial changes is on the face of it gratifying 
only to those who wish to score a point against 
our polity as regards the ready, wise and last- 
ing adjustment of ministers to churches. Dur- 
ing 1892 four pastors left churches, in two cases 
after a stay of only a few months. Two 
churches are now pastorless and at least one 
moreis liable soon to become so. The one new 
church organized during the year, Central, 
has added one to the pastoral ranks, Rev. J. L. 
Sewall, and one other young church, Imman- 
uel, has secured its first pastor in Rev. E. L. 
Morse, who is doing an energetic work though 
obliged to divide his labors with the Manches- 
ter Road Mission that ought at once to have 
its own minister. Memorial Church has se- 
cured Rey. C. H. Bente, lately of Pierce City 
of this State, and closes the year with much 
courage and strength. The Tabernacle Church 
is rejoiced to receive again the pastoral labors 
of Rey. William Johnson, who was closely 
connected with it as the first superintendent 
of our city missionary society several years 
ago. It is confidently expected that Rev. E. F. 
Wheeler of Nerth Wilbraham, Mass., will ac- 
cept his call to the Church of the Redeemer 
and enter at once upon his labors. The Third 
Church, undaunted by its latest disappoint- 
ment in failing to secure Rev. S. B. Hershey 
from Ohio, is energetically continuing its 
search for the right man and is ready to give 
him royal support when found. It is to be 
hoped that the next twelve months will wit- 
ness greater permanency in what is getting to 
be a worse itinerancy than now prevails with 

the Methodists. 
Passing in review what has been accom- 
plished by the various churches, we may be- 
-gin by chronicling increased aggressiveness 

in the First Church, under the leadership of 
_ Dr. George, who reports in our weekly paper, 
Congregational Life, “‘a year full of rich ex- 
perience and hard work with results that have 
_ justified all expenditures.’ The organ has 
_ been rebuilt, the parlors and chapel redeco- 
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rated and a net increase of fifty made in the 
membership. The most important event in 
the history of Pilgrim Church has been its 
sacrifice of a colony of fifty-six members for 
the founding of Central Church, a sacrifice for 
those who went as well as for those whostayed, 
on which God is already giving His blessing. 
While the membership of Pilgrim has thus 
dropped below nine hundred, its benevolent 
aud evangelistic activities have gone forward 
without abatement. Without any special pres- 
sure, simply along the lines of a long educa- 
tion, its benevolences have exceeded $18,000, 
and under the watcbful leadership of Dr. Stim- 
son it has maintained its record of helpfulness 
to feebler churches and missions. Plymouth 
has made steady gains, doing some excellent 
work in the line of tent services during the 
Summer and gospel meetings in a neglected 
portion of the city not far from its own loca- 
tion. 

The Swedish church has purchased a lot 
conveniently near the railroad station and 
is preparing to build. Compton Hill, under 
the leadership of Dr. Adams, now the senior 
pastor of all our city churches, has grappled 
with its peculiar problems and by persistent 
work upon individual cases has made a net 
gain of twenty-seven in its resident mem ber- 
ship, with excellent prospects for large in- 
gatherings in the near future. While its 
reported benevolences are largely decreased 
from the previous year it has raised in the 
vicinity of $10,000 toward its new house of 
worship and is only waiting for the right 
moment in which to go forward with this un- 
dertaking that is so indispensable to its future 
growth and life. Rev. W. M. Jones seems to 
have infused much of his cheeriness and 
evergy into the Hyde Park Church, where 
every department has made large gains during 
the year. There is a pressing necessity for a 
larger building. Rey. W.D. Jones of Union 
Church is greatly afflicted in the nervous pros- 
tration of his wife, occasioned by overwork, 
and is feartul that this and the state of his 
own health also will require his removal 
to a different field. Under great odds these 
two workers have carried heroically the heavy 
burden of this church in the midst of the 
slums, and while the year has not recorded 
great changes on the surface there have been 
laid in patience and prayer strong founda- 
tions for future upbuilding. The resident 
membership of Olive Branch has risen to 
sixty-eight and its offering for current ex- 
penses has nearly doubled in the last year. 
Since Rey. C. A. Wight began his pastorate 
three years ago forty members, all adults, 
have been added, all but five on confesston of 
faith and eighteen of them in 1892. The Ger- 
man Church, under Rey. George Horst, is 
making good progress among that nationality 
so largely represented in our population. 

In the western part of the city, where corn- 
fields have been so recently transformed into 
building lots, the Aubert Place and Hope 
Churches are doing a work which fully vindi- 
cates the wisdom of their establishment. In 
the former the salary of the pastor, Rey. E. E. 
Braithwaite, has been increased and there 
has been distinct gain in the consecration of 
the membership to prayer and personal work 
and marked zeal on the subject of missions. 
Without the blowing of any trumpets Rey. 
J. P. O’Brien at Hope has been steadily intro- 
ducing many features of the institutional 
church while constantly lifting the evangel- 
istic standard of church life. Larger quarters 
for their expanding Sunday school are soon to 
be added. 

While one of the missions of the City Mis- 
sionary Society has been recently transferred 
to another denomination there remain three 
vigorous ones out of which as many churches 
should be formed within the present year. 
The Bohemian work has been making quiet 
progress under the care of Rey. Edmund 


Wrbitzsky and his wife, aided by Miss Bel- 
shan. ‘A recent visit from Dr, Schaufiler of 
Cleveland called forth his hearty appreciation 
of the good progress and quality of the work 
thus far, which has necessarily been slower 
than in some other cities, Maplewood is get- 
ting impatient for organization, a pastor and 
a building of its own; and a little further out 
in the suburbs, in what is destined to be a 
thickly populated tract, a lot has just been 
offered to our society for a chapel, where hith- 
erto Catholic influence has prevented such 
help. The delicate problemi of adjusting funds 
most satisfactorily between young and feeble 
enterprises and promising points fornew work 
is a trying one, on which it is hard to secure 
unanimity of judgment. The true solution 
seems to be twofold: first, to get the right 
kind of men for these enterprises at the be- 
ginning, who will not mistake consecration for 
adaptation, who will make sacrifices without 
talking about them, and who will stick to 
their posts long enough for their labors to 
get cumulative power; and, second, to lift 
their salaries above the starvation point (which 
has not always been done) by arousing more 
interest among the holders of God’s money in 
our city and by persuading the secretaries of 
our national home missionary society to be a 
little less severe in their reduction of ap- 
propriations during the next society year. 

The Week of Prayer was generally observed 
with four and occasionally five evening meet- 
ings. Although an exceedingly small percent- 
age of church members pay any attention to 
these gatherings except on the night of regu- 
lar midweek service, there was a quickening 
of interest on the part of many professing dis- 
ciples, and there seems to be a nearly unani- 
mous feeling on the part of the pastors that it 
is wise to set apart to such uses the opening 
week of the calendar year, though the topics 
of the Evangelical Alliance are freely dis- 
carded or modified. In two instances our 
churches have begun during the Week of 
Prayer the plan of union meetings in which 
all evangelical churches are to co-operate dur- 
ing the month of January. A central meeting 
has been held each afternoon at a down-town 
church and is to be transferred to Pilgrim 
Church for the last two weeks of the month. 
The city is divided into five general districts, 
with several sub-divisions, so that ten groups 
of meetings have been going on during four 
evenings of the second week. There is a de- 
lightful harmony among brethren of the dif- 
ferent denominations and-a hopefulness of 
rousing Christians at least to more earnest 
living. Jase 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Boston church-goers had an unusually strong list 
of preachers to select from last Sunday. Dr. C.H. 
Parkhurst of New York was heard at Shawmut 
Chureh in the morning by a congregation that 
packed the great auditorium. His sermon on The 
Rainbow and the Throne was characteristically 
pungent and brilliant.——The Park Street audiences 
were greatly pleased with the thoughtful discourses 
of Rev. M. W. Stryker, D. D., the newly elected pres- 
ident of Hamilton College. President Hyde of 
Bowdoin preached at King’s Chapel in the morning. 


Rev. I. J. Lansing, who has just been called to the 
pastorate of Park Street Church, Boston, is well 
known among the churches. He was called in 1886 
from the Summerfield Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the Salem Street Church, 
Worcester. This pastorate he resigned about a 
year ago and began Sunday afternoon and evening 
services in Mechanics’ Hall, which have been largely 
attended. He has several times spoken in the Sun- 
day afternoon meetings in Music Hall, Boston, and 
is an outspoken opponent of Romanism as wellas 
an ardent reformer. He is about forty-six years of 
age, a preacher of remarkable force and eloquence, 
a man of earnest purpose, devout spirit and high 
ideals. We look for an era of enlarged prosperity 
to Park Street Church under his pastorate. 


The series of Sunday evening lectures now in prog- 
ress at the Maverick Church, East Boston, on Old 
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Testament characters and incidents is being fol- 
lowed with the same interest which Dr. Horr’s pop- 
ular Sunday evening services have aroused in previ- 
ous winters. 


The Second Church, Dorchester, Dr. Arthur Little, 
pastor, raised for charitable objects by the weekly 
offering system during last year about $12,000, 
divided, as the givers requested, among seventy 
different objects in the home and foreign field. In 
addition there were raised for parish expenses and 
improvements $13,000. The present membership is 
545 and of the Sunday school 602. Through recent 
changes the seating capacity of the church is now 
1,000. 


About a dozen organizations are actively carrying 
on the work of the Prospect Hill Church, Somer- 
ville, Rev. E. S. Tead, pastor. The visiting com- 
mittee, in charge of Miss Samson, the church mis- 
sionary, was a new feature last year and has accom- 
plished much good. The Willing Workers Industrial 
School has been especially successful and is self- 
supporting. Sewing, kitchen gardening, millinery 
and dressmaking are taught to scholars of many 
nationalities. The school has twenty-seven officers 
and teachers. 


The annual meeting of the church in Allston, 
Rey. D. P. Birnie, pastor, called out a large and 
enthusiastic gathering. Reports showed strong in- 
crease and growth. No deficit in the running ex- 
penses has been reported at any annual meeting 
since organization. The church has always had 
free pews and is pleased with the system. Fifty 
new members were received last year. 


The annual meeting of the church in Brighton 
showed the benevolence for the past year to be 
$2,000, an increase over last year of $520. Legacies 
amounted to $5,000. The additions to the church 
were twenty-five, thirteen on confession. Expenses 
have been about $6,000. This is the best record the 
church has shown in the last sixteen years. 


Massachusetts. 


The church building in North Chelmsford was 
wholly consumed by fire Jan. 20. The front of the 
basement was used for a store and in this a lighted 
jamp was overturned by a dog. ‘he house was 
built in 1836 and its value was estimated at $5,000. 
The insurance was $3,000. The organ was insured 
for $800. The pulpit furniture and communion 
table were ‘saved. Services will be held for the 
present in the chapel and it is expected that a new 
and more fitting building will be erected in the 
summer. The ownership of the house of worship 
was somewhat unique in that it was vested neither 
in the society nor the church, but in a corporation 
known as ‘‘ the proprietors of the meeting house.” 
liany of the pews were the property of individuals. 


A Men’s Social Union has been organized at the 
Center Church, Haverhill. Monthly meetings are 
Leld at the residences of the members. Literary 
and musical entertainment precedes a social repast. 
—The annual meeting of the North Church and 
parish was largely attended; 796 names of members 
have been upon its roll, of which 471 now remain. 
Expenses and benevolences were $12,500. A valu- 
able feature is the young woman’s reading-room 
under the direction of the pastor’s assistant. Aside 
from its social influences instruction is given in 
several branches and young women are helped to 
situations. Reyv.G.H. Reed in his fourteen months’ 
pastorate has shown himself a power both in pulpit 
and parish.—The Union Church has nearly doubled 
its membership, congregation and Sunday school 
the past year and quadrupled the attendance at the 
Y.P.S.C.E. meetings. The young people conduct 
a meeting at the rescue mission every Tuesday 
eyening.——A good degree of interest has followed 
the Week of Prayer at the Haverhill and Plaistow 
Church, Rey. F. P. Estabrook, pastor, and a number 
of the scholars of the Sunday school have begun the 
new life. 


The North Bristol Congregational Club, which 
meets in Taunton and is one of the oldest in the 
country, begins the new year under favorable au- 
spices, having doubled its membership within the 
past two months. At the meeting, Jan. 16, Rey. 
1. J. Lansing gave an inspiring address on The 
Mastery of Christ in Social Science. Rev. S. V. 
Cole was re-elected president. 


Acting on a resolution adopted at the fall meet- 
ing of the Essex North Conference the five churches 
in Newburyport and Newoury held fellowship meet- 
ings after the Week of Prayer. The first week they 
met at the North Church, Rev. C. P. Mills, pastor, 
anl listened to earnest sermons by Drs. Plumb, 
Little, A. P. Foster, Rev. A.S. Gumbart, Rev. W. H. 
Allbright and Rey. D. §. Clark. After meetings 


showed deep earnestness, many expressing new in- 
terest. The next week the fellowship of the 
churches was continued in earnest prayer and con- 
ference meetings with the Prospect Street Church, 
and the third week with the Oldtown Church, 
Newbury. The whole city is stirred by these ser- 
vices and by the work of a band of young men 
from Boston who spend the Sundays of January 
atthe Y.M.C. A. buildiug. Overa score of young 
men have for the first time declared themselves 
Christians. 


The Rollstone Church of Fitchburg, having re- 
modeled its chapel and reshaped its organ and 
choir gallery at an expense of over $5,000, held an 
“opening ’”’ last Thursday evening. Addresses were 
made by ex-Mayor Fosdick and the pastor, Rey. 
C. S. Brooks. Twenty-three were added to this 
church last year, and the receipts by the parish and 
for benevolence aggregated about $8,800. 


At the meeting of the Worcester Congregational 
Club, Jan. 16, Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D. D., presented 
a brilliant paper on John Wesley.—The Ministers’ 
Meeting Jan. 16 discussed How Far Is It Wise to 
Employ Evangelists? Rev. E. W. Shurtleff opening 
the discussion. 


Union communion services were held with the 
First Methodist Church in Fall River Jan. 16. 
Eleven clergymen, representing most of the Evan- 
gelical churches of the city, were within the altar 
and assisted in the services. The address was given 
by Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D.—The mission chapel 
in Globe Village was dedicated last week. The work 
is sustained by the Massachusetts H. M.S. and is 
under the charge of Rev. Donald Browne. 


Rey. F.B. Makepeace of the North Church, Spring- 
field, is giving a series of Sunday evening addresses 
to young women based upon replies to a circular 
letter, forming thus a composite photograph of the 
excellencies, deficiences and needed activities of 
the young women of today. 


At the last conference held at Stockbridge it was 
voted unanimously to recommend that each church 
pay the expenses of its delegate to the General 
Association, as advised by that body. It was also 
voted that the committee on work of the churches 
be authorized to finish its next report for general 
distribution in the conference as these reports are 
too valuable to be given to those only who attend 
the semi-annual meetings. 


Maine. 


The First Church in Bangor finds the free pew 
system satisfactory and has no idea of giving it up. 
——Seventeen have united with the church in Cam- 
den during the past year. 


New Hampshire. 


The church in Meriden feels that it 1s fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. ©. F. Robinson of 
Andover Seminary, who will supply the pulpit 
until his graduation in June, when he will take up 
pastoral duties. The field is an important one be- 
cause of the large number of students attending 
Kimball Union Academy.—tThe church in Surry 
has been given a pulpit Bible as a memorial of Dr. 
E. H. Greeley, who was so long in the service of the 
He Mess 

Vermont, 

The church in Middletown Springs has free pews 
and is unalterably opposea to going back to private 
ownership.—tThe church in Lyndonville has a new 
parsonage. 

Rhode Istand. 

The Rhode Island Association of Congregational 
Ministers held its quarterly meeting in Providence, 
Jan. 17. Rev. J. W. Fobes was elected moderator 
for the current year. The exercises included a ser- 
mon, an exegesis and a trenchant review of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s Evolution of Christianity, by Rev. 
F. A. Horton, D.D., in which the book was de- 
elared to be wholly unscientitic. 


Connecticut, 

Park Street Church, Bridgeport, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary Jan. 15, 16, A _ histori- 
cal sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. E.G. 
Fullerton, and papers were read upon the various 
branckes of work. Rev. C. R. Palmer spoke for The 
Old First and Rey. J.S.Ives upon Our Ancestors. 
After the exercises of Monday a collation was 
served. 


There is a quiet but deep revival interest in 
the Third Church, Torrington, Rev. H. B. Roberts, 
pastor. An after service, held now for two months 
at the close of the evening sermon, has resulted in 
blessing to church members and in conversions. 


The New Haven Congregational Union has asked 


the churches for contributions to enable it to assist 
the Taylor, Emanuel Swedish and Ferry Street 
Churches.—Howard Avenue Church reports a net 
gain of twenty-nine; present membership 383, Sun- 
day school membership 341. During the year the 
church building has been carpeted, $1,000 paid on 
the debt and $100 added to the pastor’s salary. The 
church is incorporated, the seats are free and the 
weekly offering plan enters upon its third year of 
successful operation. 


The Second Church in Fair Haven has raised the 
salary of its pastor, Rev. D. M. James, $700, and he 
has refused to consider a call which it was proposed 
to extend to him from the Second Church, Norwich. 


As an outcome of the revival led by Dr. Munhall 
in Meriden and of the efforts of Rev. Asher Ander- 
son, pastor of the First Church, there have been 
received into that church seventy-six persons, sixty 
of whom came in on confession and thirty-seven of 
whom were baptized. } 


The reports of the First Church, Norwalk, Rey. 
T. K. Noble, pastor, show that the year just closed 
has been one of unusual prosperity. Not only has 
the entire debt of $9,100 been removed but beneyo- 
lences havé been increased more than $1,000 over 
the previous year. Thirty-one have been received, 
making the present membership 480. 
done by the Ladies’ Association and the eleven cir- 
cles of King’s Daughters and Sons has been spe- 
cially noteworthy. 


The membership of the Windsor Avenue Church, 
Hartford, is 356; twenty-nine were added during 
the year. Benevolences amounted to $969. The 
Sunday school numbers 366.—The church in East 
Hartford shows a gain of $62 in benevolence over 
the previous year. The contributions of the Sunday 
school were $222 


LL 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The church in Patchogue observed its centennial 
anniversary Jan. 14 with appropriate exercises and 
reminiscences. Rev. A. E. Colton preached a cen- 
tennial sermon on the following Sunday. This was 
a preliminary celebration. The formal celebration 
will be observed just before the State Association, 
which will meet in Patchogue. Two of the old 
pastors, Rey. S. P. Gamage and Rey. Samuel Orcutt, 
died the week of this celebration. The church has 
had 1,100 members, twenty ministers, three build- 
ings and will soon enter its fourth. Sixty mem- 
bers, with the minister, in 1843 left the church on 
account of Millerite excitement, and forty left at 
another time to form the Sayville church. 


The society of the Lewis Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, reports all liabilities for 1892 paid and a balance 
of $6,244 to be deposited on a building fund account. 
The Woman’s Union Missionary Society held its 
thirty-second annual meeting in the Church of the 
Pilgrims Jan. 18. The receipts for the year were 
$54,505. This organization was the pioneer in the 
formation of women’s foreign missionary societies. 
Its main work is in the zenanas of Eastern countries. 
——Dr. Behrends and Rey. C. W. King were among 
the speakers at the reception tendered by the East 
Church to its new pastor, Rey. Dr. Doremus Seud- 
der.—The Central Church Sunday school teachers 
gave a reception recently to the past and present 
superintendents. Of the sixteen men who haye 
held the office thirteen are still living. ; 


The First Church in Lockport, having had free 
pews for many years with satisfactory results, has 
long ago passed the experimental stage in the free 
pew system. , 

New Jersey. 

A Bible class has been formed in the Plainfield 
church to take up the Blakeslee Outline Inductive 
Bible Studies on the Apostolic Church. It will meet 
Saturday evenings under the leadership of the pas- 
tor, Rey. C. L. Goodrich. 

Especial attention is being paid to university ex- 
tension at the People’s Tabernacle, Jersey City. A 
free course of lectures on socialism is in progress, 
to be followed later by another treating the subject 
from a different standpoint. ‘The managers do not 
hold themselves responsible for the views of the 
lecturers, but hope that thought will be stimulated 
by the presentation of different theories. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 

Rey. E. P. Herrick of the church in Tampa has or- 
ganized a Cuban Sunday school in the fourth ward 
of the city. The exercises are in Spanish. The at- 
tendance is good and the children seem to be inter- 
ested. More than 3,000 people speak Spanish there. 
A chapel is much needed. man 


The work . 
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LAKE STATES, 
Ohio. 


The church in Canfield, organized in 1804, has sent 
many members to strengthen city churches, and is 
now soreduced in numbers that it is able to have only 
two preaching services a month. But a sermon is 
read every Sunday and the weekly prayer meeting 
has an average attendance nearly equal to the entire 
number of church members, 


Grace Church, Cleveland, after receiving home 
missionary aid since it was organized some ten 
years ago, has just assumed self-support, under the 
self-sacrificing leadership of its pastor, Rey. J. H. 
Hull. A boys’ brigade has been organized arid some 
institutional features are projected. Cleveland 
Congregational ministers held an extra session Jan. 
16. Most of the churches reported special services 
with good interest. The practical topic How to 
Bring the Impenitent to Decision was discussed. 


The church in South Newbury has recently moved 
the choir from the rear to the front of the edifice, 
putting in new cushions, organ and choir platform, 
——Sixty copies of weekly church papers go into the 
homes of the Burton chureh. Its Sunday school 
library of 800 volumes is in charge of three efticient 
business men. The head librarian has filled his 
oftice for twenty years. 


Lllinois. 

The Central Church of Chicago, located about 
three miles northwest of Union Park in the midst 
of a rapidly increasing population, was reorganized 
recently under a new name, the Grand Avenue 
Church. 


The church in Loda, Rev. H.C. Scotford, pastor, 
has added to the excellent record of the last year, 
when it secured a parsonage, the enlargement of 
the house of worship. It is nowas neat and con- 
venient a church building as can be found in any 
village of similar size. The Services of dedication 
occurred Jan. 15, Superintendent Tompkins assist- 
ing the pastor. The forenoon was devoted to a com- 
munion service and the reception of members. In 
the afternoon was held the formal dedication. A 
debt of $550 had to be provided for. Contrary to 
the expectation of the people this entire sum was 
pledged and the house was consecrated free from 
all indebtedness. The evening was devoted to a 
praise service with brief addresses, 


The church in Quincy—a free church—gave $5,515 
to benevolent objects last year, $3,000 of which 
went to city mission work and $703 to foreign mis- 
sions. Expenses amounted to $5,906, 


Michigan. 

The First Church, Detroit, Rey. W. H. Davis, 
D.D., pastor, has added eighty-six to its member- 
ship, thirty-nine by confession, making a total of 583. 
Contributions for foreign missions were $1,240, for 
home missions $1,261, for city missions $2,124, for 
other benevolences $2,115. It has also paid $11,788 
for its own expenses and $36,000 on its debt, which 
another year will seeremoved. Of the benevolences 
the Women’s Association gave $966 and $1,600 to 
the debt——The Woodward Avenue Church, Rey. 
H. P. De Forest, pastor, reports a membership 
of 341, with fourteen additions during the year. 
It gave $686 to foreign, $855 to home, $793 to city 
missions and $517 to other purposes. In addition 
private gifts of individual members are reported 
at $10,775. Of the benevolences the women’s socie- 
ties gave $1,059. 


The Mt. Hope Church, Detroit, has a member- 
ship of eighty with a total of $457 raised. A 
large variety of work is carried on by this busy 
little church under Rey. William Mitchell.Piym- 
outh Church, Rey. L. M. Wood, pastor, has a mem- 
bership of 417, with 128 additions during the year, 
eighty-six being on confession. The total expendi- 
tures were $3,617. In addition $2,926 were paid ona 
church debt, of which $5,332 remains to be provided 
for. The benevolences were $136. The chureh has 
voted to build in the business part of the cify a 
tabernacle seating from 3,000 to 5,000. The overfiow- 
ing congregations at the Sunday evening people’s 
gospel services have led to this move. 


THE WEST. 
: Missouri. 

The First Church, Kansas City, Dr. Henry Hop- 
kins, pastor, in addition to the usual appropriations, 
has voted to raise $5,000 for the servizes of an assist- 
ant pastor and for the. enrichment of its music. 

The church in Clyde raised for all purposes last 
year about $4,500 and begins the new year with prac- 
tically no deficit. The pastor, Rey. J. H. Williams, 
leads a union Sunday school teachers’ class each 


Saturday afternoon which is increasing in numbers 
and interest. 
Towa. 

Special services, beginning with the Week of 
Prayer, were continued by the First Church, Du- 
buque, for three weeks and with increasing interest 
to the end. Over a hundred requests for prayer 
were received. The pastor, Rey. F. EB. Hopkins, was 
assisted by the officers and other members of the 
chureh and by a chorus composed of the Y. P.S. 
C.E. Over thirty Sunday school scholars, from nine 
to fourteen years of age, have joined the pastor’s 
young convert class, which meets weekly for in- 
struction in what a Christian professes to believe 
and why, what a Christian is expected to do and 
how. 


An unusually large number attended the annual 
meeting of the Shenandoah church, Rev. George 
Peebles, pastor. The reports were encouraging and 
the historical papers and letters from former pas- 
tors were enjoyed by all. The church was never 
more prosperous than now. 


Seventy-eight names were added to the roll of the 
Mayflower Church, Sioux City, in 1892. The pastor of 
this church, Rey. R. W. Jamison, received 150 of the 
cards signed at the Mills meeting's. 


The church in Cedar Fails, Rev. S. J. Beach, pas- 
tor, now numbers 132 members, eighteen being re- 
ceived during the past year. The church raised $470 
for benevolences and $1,447 for home expenses. It 
is now engaged with other churches in special meet- 
ings under the direction of the Foote brothers. 


The church in Grinnell, Rey. E. M. Vittum, pastor, 
in 1892 raised for home expenses $4,461 and for be- 
nevolences $3,036. The additions were sixty-two. 
The membership, which is 733, will be greatly en- 
larged within a few weeks as Mr. Vittum has more 
than 300 cards bearing the names of those who in 
connection with the Mills meetings expressed the 
purpose to begin the Christian life, 


Minnesota. 

The church in Wayzata, small in membership, has 
decided to be self-supporting. Much credit is due 
the pastor, Rev. J. 8. Hayward, under whose admin- 
istration three Minnesota churches have become 
self-supporting. 

Seasons of revival interest have been enjoyed at 
Medford and Lamberton, bands of young men from 
abroad holding meetings at both places. 


At the First Church, Minneapolis, a Sunday even- 
ing service was recently given up to reports from 
young men of the State University who had been 
engaged in evangelistic services during the vaca- 
tion. The church in Lyle has been greatly 
strengthened by revival services, Rey. R. A. Torrey 
of Chicago assisting. 


Mr. Vaclay Prucha, who is studying for the min- 
istry at Oberlin, has just removed to St. Paul, 
where he will take charge of the Bohemian work. 
A number of Bohemian Christians there desire the 
formation of a church. The Sunday school is sup- 
ported by the young people of Plymouth Church 
and is largely attended. ts 

Kansas. 

The church in Atchison, Rey. F. H. Allen, pastor, 
closed the year with all current expenses paid. The 
building has been repaired and new furnaces put 
in. After giving nothing to home missions for two 
years $101 were raised last year and $43 for foreign 
work. It was voted to increase Mr. Allen’s salary 
$100, and $200 if possible. Part of the year he has 
held services at Good Intent. 

South Dakota. 


Circumstances not being favorable for the forma- 
tion of a Y.M.C.A. at Yankton, the church has 
undertaken to occupy this field. A readling-room, 
accessible every evening, has been opened in the 
chapel. It starts with periodicals worth about $60 
and additions will be made as the interest grows. 
While a humble beginning with expectation of 
growth seems preferable to an exhausting etfort 
at first, it is hoped that the movement will develop 
in time into a church library, evening classes and 
such other features as may meet the needs of the 
community. 

The church at Alexandria received twenty-three 
members during 1892 and organized Endeavor Socie- 
ties with thirty senior and twenty-nine junior mem- 
bers. The benevolent contributions amounted to 
$180 during the year and the Sunday svhool during 
the same time, with a membership of seventy, met 
its own expenses and raised $11 for missions.— The 
church at Elk Point has been enjoying a reviyal. 


Idaho. 
Rey. Messrs. G. E. Hooker, William Davies and 


F. L. Johnston have been assisting Rey. E. L. Smith 
at Genesee in the first of a Series of special services 
to be held by the Yale Band in their different towns 
through the coming months. About twenty have 
pledged themselves to the Christian life. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

The First Church in Oakland has pledged $2,500 
for the support of the two new assistants which the 
enlarging work has made necessary. They are on 
the ground and doing good work. One of them, 
Miss C. M. Palmer, is the daughter of Rey. A. B. 
Palmer of Saratoga and has recently studied at 
Northfield and Wellesley.—The church in Locke- 
ford has spent $350 in improving its building. 

At the new town of Baden, near San Francisco, 
seventy-five families are showing an interest in the 


formation of a church. Rey. M. W. Morse is preach- 
ing there. 


The all day union meeting at Plymouth Church, 
San Francisco, on Thursday of the Week of Prayer 
was enjoyable, the number present in the evening 
being quite large. Representatives from several 
companies of the Boys’ Brigade were there in uni- 
form.—aAt the annual meeting of Olivet Church 
the last year was voted the best in its history and 
the pastor, Rey. H. H. Cole, was cheered not only 
with glowing reports but with a generous increase 
of salary The central pews in the Fourth Church 
baye been detached from the floor, so that by re- 
moving them room is afforded for socials and 
for the Boys’ Brigade drill.—The Los Angeles First 
Company Boys’ Brigade attended in uniform one of 
the meetings during the Week of Prayer. 

Washington. 

During the pastorate of Rey. O. L. Fowler in Ea- 
mouds, which ended with the close of the year, 
forty-five were received into the church. There 
have been 129 in the Sunday school, besides a 
home department of twenty-four. A Sunday school 
and church have been organized also at Richmond 
Beach. On the evening of the annual meeting in 
Edmonds a bell, the gift of Mrs. Bli Whitney of 
New Haven, arriving about two hours before the 
Service, was put at once in the belfry and called 
the people together. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 4 
BURGESS, Herbert F., of Oakland, Cal., to supply at 
Auburn for a year. Accepts, 


GARFIELD, Frank L., to the permanent pastorate at 
Feeding Hills, Mass. Accepts. 

GOODWIN, Samuel H., of Weare, N. H., to Farmington. 
Accepts, and begins work Feb. 1, 

aS eecoes Harvey B., of Fairhaven, Mass., to Hartford, 


GREENLEES, Charles A., aecepts call to Lamar, Mo., 
instead of to Baxter, Io. 

HERSHEY, Simon B., Ashtabula, O., to Third Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. Declines. 

JAMES, Melanecthon D., to Second Ch., Norwich, Ct. 
Declines. 

LANSING, Isaac J., recently of Salem Street Ch., Wor- 
cester, Mass., to Park Street Ch., Boston. Accepts. 

MARSH, George W., to Cumberland, Wis. Accepts. 

of Atwater, O., to Chassell, Mich. ° 


MARTIN, George, 
Declines. 

PLACK, George W., of Rockaway Beach, N. Y., to Pres. 
Ch., Hoosick Falls. 

PLASS, Norman, withdraws acceptance of superin- 
tendency of home missions in Northern Nebraska to 
become joint missionary of the Ohio H. M. S. and the 
C.S.S.and P. §, ‘Begins work Feb. 1. 

PORTER, T. Arthur, accepts call to Maquoketa, Io. 

ROUSE, Frederic T., of Lewiston, Me., to Plantsville, Ct. 

SMITH, Edward G., declines, not accepts, calls to Atkin- 


son, N. H. 

STEVENS, Charles H., of Canton Centre, 
at eras for a year, Accepts. 

STILES, William C., of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Jackson, Mich. 

Bs ba ae August C., accepts call to Clay and Franklin, 


0. 
VAUGHAN, Howard R., of Fifield, Wis., to Second Ch., 
Eau Claire. Accepts. 
WHEELER, Edward F., No. Wilbraham, Mass., to Ch. 
a egoesace, St. Louis, Mo. Accepts, to begin work 
‘eb. 12, 
WILLEY, Elmer E., of St. Louis, Mo., to Joplin. Accepts, 
to begin work at once. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
ARNOLD, A. E., vec. as astor, Jan. 20, Plano, Ill. Ser- 
te 


mon by Supt. James ompkins; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs, 7 k. Barnes, E. F. Goff, W. E. DeRiemer and 


H. V. Tull. 

TITUS, Herbert R., i. Jan. 18., Vergennes, Vt. Sermon 
by Rey. D. Sage Mackay; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
o.. Ni Oat R. J. Barton, W. N. Bacon and C. B. 
Atwood, 


Ct., to supply 


Resignations. 


CONDO, Samuel S., Canton, O. 

DEMERITT, John P., Kensington, N. H. 

GREENE, Harvey B. Fairhaven, Mass. 

HARDY, Millard F., Harrisville, N. Hi. 

HORIN#, Stephen D., Riley, Il., to take effect April 1. 

HORNE, John F., Washta, lo. R 

JEN KINS, Josiah H., First Ch., San Bernardino, Cai, 

JESSEPH, Leonard E., Highland and Greenville, I1:., io 
take effect April 15, 

LEWIS, Thomas E., Chagrin Falls, O. 

MOSES, Leonard A, Villard, Minn. 

PLATT, Luther H., Dover and Wakarusa, Kan., to take 
effect in April. x 

SPANSWIOCK, Thomas W., Cumberland, Wis., to go inio 
secular business. 

oe Dwight A., Richmond, Mich., to take eitect 


April l. 
ZURCHER, Henry J., Geneva, Neb., to take effect Feb. bY 
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_ Dismissions. 
PLASS, Norman, Jan. 15, Plymouth Ch., Lincoln, Neb. 
Churches Organized. 


FLINN VALLEY, Cal., recognized Dec. 29. 
MOKELUMNE HILL, Cal., Jan. 8. Eleven members. 
OVERTON, Col., Jan. 8. Seventeen members. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The late Horace Smith of Springfield, formerly 
the partner of D. B. Wesson of revolver fame, did a 
noble deed for his city in leaving over $200,000 to 
local charities, besides even a larger amount to be 
expended at the discretion of trustees. Among the 
institutions most richly endowed are the city library, 
the hospital, the Men’s and Women’s Christian As- 
sociations and the Home of the Friendless. Tuske- 
gee (Ala.) Normal School gets $10,000. 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


In the absence of President S. C. Darling last 
Monday evening Rey. Wolcott Calkins, D. D., 
filled the chair. After supper Dr. A. H. Quint 
presented a minute expressing the honor in 
which the club held Bishop Phillips Brooks 
and their sense of bereavement in his death, 
which was adopted by a rising vote. 

Dr. Calkins felicitously introduced Rev. M. 
W. Stryker, D. D., president of Hamilton Col- 
lege, who made a brief, effective address plead- 
ing for constructive and positive rather than 
critical work in the churches. Reports, grave 
and humorous, were made by the chairmen of 
the nominating, executive and reception com- 
mittees and by the biographer, secretary and 
treasurer. It appeared that the club is $600 
richer than it was a year ago and that its 
present assets are $5,522.44. The present mem- 
bership is 469, a gain of twenty over last year. 
Ten have died during the year. 

Rey. Arthur Little, D. D., was chosen presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Rey.I.J. Lansing, 
pastor elect of Park Street Church, was very 
heartily welcomed by the club and made an 
eloquent address on the relation of the gospel 


to the industrial world. 
oe 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The announcement of the sudden death of 
Bishop Brooks early Monday morning was re- 
ceived with expressions of profound sorrow at 
the Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall. Dr. 
Quint led in a tender, fervent prayer and was 
appointed, together with Rev. Walcott Fay 
and Dr. E. Horr, to draft suitable resolutions, 
which we append: 


The Congregational ministers of Boston and 
vicinity, assembled in their usual gathering, 
have heard with the most profound sorrow of 
the decease of the Right Reverend Phillips 
Brooks, and desire to testify their sense of the 
great loss which has been experienced not 
only by the communion in which he held so 
nobly the office of bishop, but by the church 
catholic wherein he was so useful and so hon- 
ored. But they desire especially to express 
their own high regard for one whom they had 
learned to admire and love for his distin- 
guished abilities, his exalted Christian charac- 
ter, his broad and generous spirit and his un- 
tiring readiness in every good work. While 
reverently bowing before the unsearchable 
providences of God they mourn with all others 
the loss of such a man to the visible church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


These were unanimously adopted and sey- 
eral informal tributes, expressing a sense of 
personal loss and of the overwhelming bereave- 
ment which has fallen upon the church and 
the world at large, were offered by different 
ministers. Joseph Cook, the first speaker, 
said that New England had waited a century 
for aman like Bishop Brooks to lead the re- 
ligious forces of this Commonwealth and that 
it would be fifty years before we shouldsee his 
like again. He was the bishop of us all, and 
no man could be found who had such an active 
sympathy with all religious denominations. 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, for eight years a neighbor 
and an intimate friend, spoke in the most feel- 
ing manner of his characteristics as displayed 
in these two relationships. He dwelt particu- 
larly upon the man’s marvelous simplicity and 
his magnificent magnanimity, saying that he 


never met a person who was so completely 
emancipated from individualistic and selfish 
traits. His was indeed a Christlike man- 
hood. Very touching was an incident which 
he told about asking the bishop to speak atthe 
Lenten services of the Old Soutb Church the 
coming season, assigning for a topic Eternal 
Life. A cordial consent was given with the 
almost prophetic utterance, ‘‘ If I am not here 
when the time comes I will send youa mes- 
sage from the other world.” Rev. S. 8. Math- 
ews, Dr. Furber and Dr. Quint each added 
brief appreciative testimonials, and the re- 
mainder of the hour was given to ‘another 
hero of the faith,’’ Rev. J. G. Paton. 


Naturally the event of Bishop Brooks’s death 
overshadowed the interest in Dr. Horr’s ad- 
mirable paper on Opinions and Convictions. 
Opinions, he said, are matured thoughts and 
subject to change. Convictions are settled 
opinions which precipitate into conduct and 
crystallize into character. The one influences 
men, the other controls them. Such men are 
not always right but they usually have a God- 
given message. The minister, of all persons, 
should be a man of conviction. 

— 


FROM THE HAWKEYE &TATE. 


The educational forces of Iowa merit the 
hearty approval of all who feel that material 
prosperity is not the chief glory of a State. 
The people take becoming pride in their school 
system and at the same time gladly welcome 
any criticism that will promote the educa- 
tional interests of the State. The late J. B. 
Grinnell was one of the early lawgivers who 
made liberal provision for our public school 
system when there were few children in the 
State and still fewer schoolhouses. 

The gathering of the teachers of the State 
in their annual association brings together a 
body of earnest, progressive, influential men 
and women. Their recent meeting at Cedar 
Rapids was one of the most profitable ever 
held. The attendance was from 600 to 800. It 
is said that in the early history of the associa- 
tion one man walked 200 miles in midwinter 
in order to be present. Teachers may notman- 
ifest quite so much zeal at this day, but the 
great body of them evidently plan to keep 
abreast of the times. 

The program revealed unity in variety. The 
college men, the city and county superintend- 
ents, the teachers of high school, secondary 
and primary instruction each had meetings 
by themselves in which questions relating to 
their own special work were discussed. In 
the general asseciation composed of all the 
teachers the topics have a wider range and re- 
late to themes of common interest. These dif- 
ferent sections work together without friction 
and without jealousy. 

In the college department President G. A. 
Gates presented one of the strongest papers 
of the association on The Colleges of Iowa and 
Graduate Work. Prof. I. A. Loos of the State 
University read a paper on The Requirements 
of Baccalaureate Degrees. He claimed that 
every true college should have at least eight 
departments with eight teachers, that no 
teacher should be required to give instruction 
in more than one branch, and that every col- 
lege must have at least eight instructors. 

One of the most interesting sessions was 
devoted to reminiscences of the pioneer teach- 
ers of the State. The association was organ- 
ized at Muscatine thirty-eight years ago and 
only three of those then present are now living. 
Professor Parvin of Cedar Rapids, the patri- 
arch of Iowa pedagogues, addressed the first 
meeting and this one also. He called upon all 
who had been members of the association pre- 
vious to 1864 to rise. Only six responded. Dr. 
J.L, Pickard, formerly of the State University, 
gave reminiscences of early school work in the 


State. Professor Edson spoke for the early’ 


academies and gave many points of interest 


small, enterprising city on the lake. 


concerning Denmark Academy. He entered 
upon his work in that institution in 1852, when 
Denmark was a small village with no railroad 
excepting the underground railway. In fact, 
there was no railroad west of Chicago, then a 
There 
were at that time no high schools in the West 
and large numbers of students from several 
States flocked to this academy to prepare for 
college. Prof. L. F. Parker presided over the 
pioneer session with rare tact and his brief 
talks were enjoyed as much as the set ad- 
dresses. A glance at the personnel of the asso- 
ciation made it plain that the Congregational 
teachers take high rank in their profession. 

Oue president of a national bank in the 
State has learned to his sorrow that the way 
of the transgressor is hard. He was couvicted 
of making false returns in regard to the re- 
sources of the bank and was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for five years. 

The politicians continue to discuss the late 
election and to prophecy concerning the fu- 
ture. Some claim that the Republicans won - 
simply because the platform ignored the liquor 
question entirely. As a matter of fact, both 
wings of the party agreed to omit all mention 
of prohibition since there was no Legislature 
to elect and there were only national questions 
before the people. The same prophets declare 
that the old-time majorities will return if the 
Republicans will declare for license. On the 
other hand, many of us believe that the Re- 
publican majority will wholly disappear if the 
party attempts to throw prohibition over- 
board. The Republicans have elected ten of 
the eleven members of the lower house of 
Congress. As a body these are probably the 
ablest men who have ever represented the 
State in Congress. Gear, Henderson, Hep- 
burn and Dolliver have national reputations. 
Some of the others are their equals in ability. 
Perkins is the brilliant editor of the Sioux 
City Journal. Robert Cousins is another new 
man who will be heard from. He is only 
thirty-two years of age. Great interest will 
center in the election this coming fall. The 
next Legislature will elect a United States 
senator. Some of the leading papers of the 
State are urging the State Convention to nomi- 
nate such a candidate regularly and so'make 
this one of the leading issues before the people 
in electing the next Legislature. There is 
some opposition to this but the suggestion 


may prevail. W. W. G. 
oso ae 


A NEW BUILDING AT BELOIT. 


Pearsons Hall of Science, Beloit College, 
one of the finest buildings of its kind in the 
West, was formally opened and dedicated Jan. 
13. Romanesque in style and constructed of 
rock faced pressed brick, it presents an impos- 
ing appearance. With its trustees-room, audi- 
torium, museum, laboratories and recitation- 
rooms the interior as well as exterior is very 
attractive. 

President Eaton, happy, wise and skillful 
in his words as in his leadership, presided at 
the dedicatory exercises. In the afternoon, 
following a statement on behalf of the build- 
ing committee by Mr. A. P. Waterman, the 
keys were delivered by Mr. C. A. Emerson and 
accepted by the president, after which a fit- 
ting response on behalf of the faculty was de- 
livered by Prof. H. D. Densmore, when the 
building was given to God in prayer by Pro- 
fessor Emerson. : 

A fitting prelude to the impressive evening 
services was the announcement from the board 
of trustees that Mrs. Ellen B. Eldridge had 
given $10,000 toward endowing the art depart- 
ment, her gift to be known as the Azariah 
Eldridge Art Fund. Mrs. Professcr Emerson 
had already given her fine art collection and 
this gift of $10,000 from an old-time friend and 
schoolmate of Professor Emerson insures the 
final establishment of this department on a 
firm basis. Rev. Dr. Judson Titsworth led in 
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prayer after which Prof. R. D. Salisbury of 
Chicago University, a former teacher in Beloit, 
wade a strong plea for physical science in the 
college curriculum as having great ethical 
value. The next speaker, President C. K. 
Adams of Wisconsin University, traced the his- 
tory~of the study of the physical sciences in 
colleges and universities. Rev. Dr. Willard 
Scott made a masterly plea for the spiritual 
and eternal. 

The hall cost $75,000 exclusive of apparatus 
and furniture. Its equipments were given by 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons and Mr. William E. Hale of 
Chicago, both of whom haye done much for 
the colleges of the West. There are four de- 
partments in the building. The completion 
and dedication of this handsome structure 
marks another step in the phenomenal devel- 
opment of Beloit College. 


ae 


MR. SAYFORD AT PRINCETON. 


Seldom does such a religious awakening 
come toa college as has recently stirred Prince- 
ton. Before Christmas there was considerable 
interest, daily prayer meetings being held and 
a brief visit of John R. Mott, the college sec- 
retary of the Y.M. ©. A., proved helpful. Mr. 
S. M. Sayford took charge of the services Jan. 
5 and from that day until the close, Jan. 165, 
the interest deepened, becoming the chief topic 
of conversation and commanding an attend- 
ance at the evening meetings which filled to 
overflowing Murray Hall. Rey. W. M. Smith 
of New York City, Rev. Charles Wood of Ger- 
mantown and James McConaughy of Mt. Her- 
mon schoolrendered valuable assistance. Mr. 
Sayford’s confidential talk made a profound 
impression, and although many men would not 
agree with his views on some of the popular 
amusements it produced thoughtful and prof- 
itable discussion throughout the student com- 
munity. He won the hearts of many men. 

The wave of blessing which has swept over 
the college will mark, as did the other great 
revival of 1876, an epoch inits history. About 
seventy-five men, among them leaders in schol- 
arship and in athletic sports, have either been 
reclaimed from their backslidings or led to 
confess Christ.. One result was the organiza- 
tion of a “‘ layman’s society ” to consider oppor- 
tunities and demands on college men for reli- 
gious work who do not enter the ministry or 
mission field. Mr. Sayford spent last week at 
Lawrenceville School, N. J., and goes from 
there to Texas beginning a tour of visitation 
of the State colleges of the South. 

OBSERVER, 


TEMPERANCE. 


—— lf every Catholic in the liquor business 
would get out of it at once the conversion of 
America would be advanced by a whole cen- 
tury.—The Catholic Review. 


—— No liquor will be sold in the Massachu- 
setts buildings at the Columbian Exposition. 
So promises the executive committee in a let- 
ter from its secretary to the Massachusetts 
Grand Templars. 


—— There has been much misrepresentation 
of the situation in Kansas. Governor Lewel- 
ling, the Populist governor, says: 

I have never given utterance to a single ex- 
pression which could be distorted into a threat 
that my administration would be run in the 
interest of the open saloons. I shall seek to 
enforce all laws on the statute books and will 
give the people of this State, as far as I am 
able to do so, a conservative business admin- 
istration. 

—— The report of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society for the past year states that 
15,125 pledges were secured from the pupils in 
the public schools. It also adds: “The no 
license work has been very materially aided 
during the year by the earnest work of the 
Roman Catholic societies. There are thou- 
sands of Catholic young men in Massachu- 
setts who are voting no license because they 
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believe in the principle. They should be rec- 
ognized so far as possible and their co-opera- 
tion be estimated at its full va)ue.”’ 


— Commander Ballington Booth, in re- 
viewing the work of the Salvation Army in 
this country during the past year and an- 
nouncing his plan of campaign for 1893, says 
the recent Army Congress in New York de- 
cided upon two new measures, viz., ‘a new 
attack upon the inebriate classes, especially 
with a view to attract the drunken from the 
influences of the saloon, and ascertain the 
drunkard’s history and circumstances and to 
make individual efforts to reclaim him... . 
The Saturday night salvation temperance 
meetings, with their 9 o’clock brigades sent 
out in search of drunkards and other fallen 
men and women also have been established.” 


—— At a time when men are coming to see 
the necessity of reverting to some of the ef- 
fectual methods of temperance reform used 
by such men as Lyman Beecher and John B. 
Gough it is gratifying to learn of the success 
which Mr. Thomas F,. Murphy, ason of Fran- 
cis Murphy, has had in the city of New Haven, 
Ct., where, as a result of his labors, nearly 
ten thousand men and youths have signed the 
pledge of total abstinence and very many 
have confessed saving faith in Jesus Christ. 
The pledge signers have organized an asso- 
ciation, which has been incorporated and 
purposes to erect and maintain a building 
which shall be the center of aggressive re- 
formatory work through coming years. 


The chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Vermont has recently established a prece- 
dent which will be most heartily welcomed 
and followed if his course is justified by the 
facts, which the future must determine. Two 
men before him for sentence on a third con- 
viction of intoxication were permitted to 
enter a Keeley institute instead of serving a 
term in the House of Correction, sentence 
being suspended with the understanding that 
if the men failed to take the treatment, or if a 
cure was not wrought, they should be re- 
turned to the court for sentence to the House 
of Correction. Important legal questions are 
raised by this procedure. Public opinion in 
Vermont indorses the judge’s action. 


—— Mr. Gladstone, in a recent address in 
Liverpool, spoke plainly on the great evil. 
He said: 


Let us all carry with us, deeply stamped 
upon our hearts and minds, a sense of shame 
for the great plague of drunkenness which 
goes through the land, sapping and undermin- 
ing character, breaking up the peace of fam- 
ilies, oftentimes choosing for its victims, not 
the meu or the women originally the worst 
but persons of strong social susceptibility and 
open in special respects to temptation. This 
great plague and curse, let us all remember, 
is a national curse, calamity and scandal. 
I wish we could all of us take it into our 
minds, for surely there is hardly one amongst 
us that has not seen, in individual cases, the 
pestilent result to which this habit unfortu- 
nately leads, that we should all carry with 
us individually a deep and adequate sense of 
the mischief and an earnest intention to do 
what in us lies, each man within his sphere, 
for the purpose of mitigating and of removing 
it. 

—— President Corbin of the Long Island 
Railroad has just informed the general man- 
ager of the road that he expects him rigor- 
ously to enforce the rule demanding abstinence 
from liquor by employés while they are on 
duty. He says: 


Men who violate it must be promptly dis- 
charged, and proof that a man goes inside a 
drinking place while on duty will he ample 
evidence to warrant his immediate dismissal. 
More than this, men known to drink to such 
excess as to frequent places while off duty 
will be discharged. ... In the employment 
of new men strict inquiries shall be made as 
to their habits, and preferenve always given 
to those who do not use intoxicating liquors 
at all. 


That this order was understood to be final 
was proved by the discharge of an engineer 
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and conductor of a freight train seen entering 
a saloon while on duty. The laws of New 
York State make it a misdemeanor for com- 
mon carriers to employ in responsible positions 
those who habitually indulge in the intem- 
perate use of intoxicants. 


—— The special committee of the Senate of 
the Connecticut Legislature has just reported 
condemning the system by which county com- 
missioners govern the granting of licenses in 
that State. The committee not only condemn 
the system but many of the commissioners 
who, they say, 


Have exercised their office in certain locali- 
ties so as to thwart the expressed will of the 
people. In towns where the temperance sen- 
timent was strong spirituous and intoxicat- 
ing liquor has been openly sold in violation of 
law, and the commissioners have disregarded 
the reasonable request of the people for the 
appointment of a local prosecutor whose as- 
sumption of authority would have ended such 
illegal traffic. In other towns, where the voters 
have determined by ballot to grant licenses to 
sell liquor, the commissioners have denied all 
applicants for licenses and so deprived the 
town of the money benefits to be derived there- 
from. In other towns they have established 
an arbitrary limitation and so created a mo- 
nopoly of the liquor business. They have 
granted liquor licenses to keepers of houses 
of ill repute, in violation of the statute and 
against the protests of a large number of citi- 
zens of the highest character and respecta- 
bility. 

—— In a paper recently read before the Brit- 
ish Medical Association on The Value of Hyp- 
notism in Chronic Alcoholism, Dr. C. Lloyd 
Tuckey, who has been experimenting for two 
and a half years, summed up his conclusions 


thus: 

Hypnotism is an agent of great value in the 
treatment of chronic alcoholism. It acts by 
intensifying to an extraordinary degree the 
susceptibility of the subject to suggestion and 
his capacity to act uponit. It succeeds espe- 
cially in cases of acquired alcoholism without 
hereditary predisposition, when the subject is 
desirous of cure but lacks the will power to 
take the initial step. Though itis a general 
rule that the more profound is the hypnotic 
sleep the greater will be the effect of the treat- 
ment, yet it does not follow that all somnam- 
bulists will be cured or that those who are 
only slightly influenced will not be benefited. 
The result depends upon the constitution, 
temperament and environment of the subject 
as much as upon the intensity of the hypnotic 
effect. Casual hypnotism is generally useless. 
To be successful it is necessary to carry out 
the treatment systematically and to keep the 
patient for a time understrict supervision. A 
relapse does not necessarily militate against 
the ultimate success of the treatment as long 
as the patient retains his wish to be cured and 
his confidence in the treatment. 

— <A bill is now before Congress which 
proposes to increase the internal revenue tax 
upon whisky from ninety cents to $1.25 a 
gallon. If passed it will put, it is estimated, 
$42,000,000 in the pockets of the trust of dis- 
tillers who have cornered the production and 
have been running their distilleries night and 
day for many months anticipating just such 
legislation. It will add $50,000,000 to the 
revenues of the Government and thus relieve 
the iucoming administration from a financial 
dilemma which threatens, and this fact will 
doubtless lead many legislators to vote for it 
who might otherwise oppose legislation favor- 
ing speculators in intoxicants. The receipts 
from internal revenue for the first five months 
of the current fiscal year-show a startling in- 
crease in the manufacture of liquor, spirits 
showing an increase of $3,423,811 and fer- 
mented liquor $1,385,711 over the amount paid 
in during the same period in 1891. This enor- 
mous production must not be interpreted as 
meaning a corresponding consumption. It 
means that the whisky barons have an un- 
derstanding with influential politicians that 
warrants the excessive production. Yourrep- 
resentative and senator in Congress should 
know how you view this question. Congress- 
man Burrows of Michigan has introduced a 
bill demanding an investigation of the whisky 
trust. 
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NEED OF THE HEAVIEST AMMUNI- 
TION, 


In arecent sermon Rev. Paul Van Dyke of 
the Edwards Church, Northampton, said: 


In these latter days, when the church is 
confronted not witha theory but a situation, 
when, in spite of our splendid gains in the 
century, in spite of eloquent speeches at all 
sorts of conventions about the reign of 
Christ in Christian America, it is obvious 
that whole classes of our population are 
drifting beyond all touch and influence of the 
church; in these latter days we may profit- 
ably learn from the methods of earlier centu- 
ries. The early Christian teaching was very 
strong but verysimple. It centered in Christ 
and presented God who sent Him, the redemp- 
tion which He wrought, resurrection in Him 
and judgment before His throne. These were 
the truths that converted the Roman empire, 
these are the truths which shall hold Amer- 
ica. We must thrust at unbelief point fore- 
most. We must start with Christ and work 
out to the circumference, not start with the 
circumference and work in to Christ. God, 
sin, Christ, redemption, resurrection and 
judgment, these were the truths symbolized 
in great rituals, though overlaid with super- 
stition, which converted old England, and 
if, as some wise observers assert, our New 
England is becoming paganized, the preach- 
ing of these great basal and fundamental 
facts of common Christianity is the only 
thing that can save her. We cannot stop 
the roaring flood of the world, the flesh and 
the devil with the puny boards and staves 
split out by your logical hatchets. Nothing 
but these eternal rocks of truth can turn it. 
The teaching of Christ marked by souls 
which do His service—this is the hope of the 
world. . 


es 


EDUCATION. 


—— Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt have 
informed Yale University that they propose to 
erect a handsome dormitory as a memorial of 
their son, William Henry Vanderbilt of the 
class of 793, who died last year. It will cost 
$200,000 and will stand where South College 
does now. This table shows whence Yale 
draws its students this year. The gain over 
last year is to becredited mainly to the Middle 
States : 


NCW HEN SIAME STALESS claeslcle se 'vlelolpice nisieviaieicielels civieneclelerrine 
MAM enStaves se aaz csi es ease aeieaue neces i 

Conia STAs te cs ivspiescoreclenjouisisisloisieiep vals 
Trans-Mississippi States.. 
Bouthern’ States. ce cjcccs sevice cosectes ses 53 
BOreig mie ouRte sey edie cok stones culdtemeidashwauee deen 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes came of New England 
stock. His parents removed from Vermont to Del- 
aware, O., where he was born Oct. 4, 1822. He grad- 
uated from Kenyon College, Gambier, O., in 1842 
and from Harvard Law School three years later. 
He practiced law in Fremont for a time, but re- 
moved to Cincinnati in 1849 and in 1858 was elected 
city solicitor. He entered the army at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War in 1861 as major of the Twenty- 
third Ohio Regiment. He continued in service till 
the end of the war in 1865, participated in several of 
the most important battles, was wounded several 
times and was repeatedly promoted for bravery, 
leaving the army as brevet major general. He was 
elected to the national House of Representatives 
from Ohio in 1864 and again in 1866. In 1867 he was 
chosen governor of that State and again in 1869. 
In 1375 he was the third time elected to that office 
after one of the most exciting campaigns in the 
history of the State. 

In 1876 he was the Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident of the United States against Samuel J. Tilden, 
Democrat. Hiselection was contested and depended 
on the thirteen electoral votes of three Southern 
States, in all of which both parties claimed majori- 
ties. In order to establish his election it was neces- 
sary that all these votes should be cast for him. 
The matter was by act of Congress referred to a 
commission of fifteen persons, consisting of five 
senators, five representatives and five judges of the 
Supreme Court. The decision was in his favor, 
eight of the commission declaring that the Repub- 
lican electors had been legally chosen, and Mr. 
Hayes was therefore elected by a majority of one 
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vote. His administration was pacific toward the 
South, conservative and statesmanlike. Since his 
retirement from the presidency he has been actively 
engaged in promoting the welfare of the Indians, 
the negroes, prisoners, the poor and in serving the 
public generally with wisdom and devotion but 
without ostentation. 

Mrs. Hayes did effective service for temperance 
when at the White House by closing the wine cellar, 
and by her womanly Christian character won as wide 
respect as her husband. Her death about two years 
ago was mourned not only by her immediate friends 
but by the whole nation. Mr. Hayes died of angina 
pectoris, after a very brief illness, Jan. 17,,at his 
home in Fremont, 0,, which has been his place of 
residence for the last twenty years. Simple funeral 
services, conducted by the pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, which Mr. Hayes had attended, 
and by Rey. Dr. J. W. Bashford, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, were held at the house Jan. 
20, attended by President-elect Cleveland, four 
members of President Harrison’s cabinet and a 
large assembly of distinguished men. 


BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


A descendant of eminent Puritan families—the 
Phillips and Cottons—Bishop Brooks was born in 
Boston, Dec. 13, 1835. Graduating at Harvard in 
1855, he decided to study theology and fortunately 
chose to prepare for ordination in the Protestant 
Episcopal ministry in the Low Church, thoroughly 
evangelical seminary at Alexandria, Va. There he 
became rooted in those catholic sympathies and 
conceptions of the church which were so character- 
istic of his later years. Ordained in 1859, he minis- 
tered to the Church of the Advent in Philadelphia 
until 1862, when he became rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity in the same city, where he remained 
until called to Trinity Church, Boston, in 1869. His 
winning personality, his marvelous gifts as a 
preacher soon won for him a commanding place not 
only in Boston but in the church and nation and 
calls to professorships in Harvard College, to the 
assistant bishopric of Pennsylvania were extended 
but declined by him in order that he might fill the 
larger sphere of prophet to a world-wide audience, 
for when he traveled abroad he found his fame had 
preceded him and he was asked to preach before 
Queen Victoria and in the greatest of Englishcathe- 
drals, and his published sermons were going out to 
the ends of the earth. 

After the death of Bishop Paddock most of the 
clergy and laity of the diocese of Massachusetts in- 
stinctively turned toward the rector of Trinity as the 
rightfulsuccessor. Public sentiment expressed itself 
even more forcibly and, notwithstanding pressure 
brought to bear by bishops of other dioceses who 
questioned his loyalty to the church’s tenets, the dio- 
cese in May, 1891, by a vote of 163 to 90, chose him for 
its bishop. This choice met with the approval of the 
requisite number of bishops and in October of the 
same year he was consecrated bishop, Bishop Potter 
of New York preaching the sermon. From that day 
to this he has toiled relentlessly in diocesan work, 
exhibiting as a bishop the same traits that had 
made him beloved and successful as a rector. He 
overworked and when the body was prostrated not 
even his magnificent physique was adequate to repel 
the attack. His illness lasted but four days and did 
not develop alarming symptoms till a few hours 
before his death. Heart failure supervened upon 


pneumonia. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


ANOTHER THANK YOU 


sash ‘ » N. D., Jan. 17. 
As a recipient of the Congregationalist from some kind 
donor I feel it incumbent upon me to tender through 
you my very best thanks to the one who thus gener- 
ously has entered my name on your regular list. We 
are situated the farthest west of any church until the 
State of Montana is reached and in many ways feel iso- 
lated, but the Congregationalist receives a hearty wel- 
come in my study and work. I value it for its general 
worth and especially for the clear teaching and writing 


along gospel and Blblical lines. J. O. 
BD. Kelloge, Orange ices. sneneemaee acme $10.00 
SALE Wey) WW DILINS VINE. pec. --eilstonnitene ean 10.00 
Mie He Le, LAtCLODOLO, (Wibs siecle setilentormineren ata ciec 2.00 
A Friend, South Weymouth.. - 6.00 
B. V.'Frenehb, Lynn... 5 fect +» 4.00 
Mrs. R. B. Montague, Brookfield................ 2.00 
Sod CrSouthbridges. .iccdis-s ules sonenee 2.00 
Mrs. E. Salley, Woonsocket, R.I................ 2.00 
ACS ATG Dat ESOS GOIN. wrebin ss ayittoias trieiraccom dante Seeteen 2.00 
Miss F. A. Boyd, Somerville... ....... 05. e00 cee 2.00 
EVAN Ce ees NOLUNNOLG ch i. ice oniece tiem caeeete ee 2.00 
Clarence O. Walker,'Malden...................- 2.00 
AP riend “Boxford'ys') oilers ts aoe ee eters 2.00 
EK. W. Tyler, Pelham, N.H. 2.00 
A Friend, Malden.............. +. 2.00 
Mrs. H. A. Mansfield, Newton................... 2.00 
Mrs. John Field, Boston............5...0eeceeees 2.00. 
O. Mi. Hyde} Bling ton) Conus: smc nine neice sero. 2.00 


THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 


To Pastors and Members of Congregational 
Churches 1 Massachusetts, Dear Friends: The 
number of applicants for aid from this board in- 
creases steadily and in many instances the need of 
more liberal grants than we feel able to afford is 
pressing. Some are aged and feeble, some are con- 
firmed invalids and some have dependent families. 
With our present resources we too often are only 
able to save from extreme suffering those whom, 
for their works’ sake, we ought to be enabled to 
place not only above actual want but in reasonable 
comfort. Such has been the recent demand for 
help that we have but $250 in hand with which to 
meet the calls of the next four months without 
trenching upon our little invested capital. Noothers 
ought to be nearer to the hearts of Christians than 
the men and women to whom this board ministers. 
A giftannually made, even if but small, from each of 
our churches would provide ample funds and need 
not interfere with other legitimate claims. Con- 
tributions may be sent to A. G. Stanwood, Esq., 701 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


ow. LLMAN 
J.W. WELLMAN, Bxecusius 
A. H. QUINT, Committee 
MorTON DEXTER, > 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices mn an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line.. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board.of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 
or ee iain EAstT ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 7, 
A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY SoOcIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomaAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
PEP SS 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SoO- 
clbTy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. William a. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. rep beess. D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; i. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. CG. A. wpe Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Saior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
Ss. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and rang magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittaneces may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding . 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregatiowal House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Gongregationa House, Boston. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BURTON—JONES—In Auburndale, Jan. 16, by Rev. 
Calvin Cutler, George D. Burton of Boston and Fran- 
ces D., daughter of the late Frederic Jones, M. D., of 
NewIpswich, N. H. 

LYALL—RODDEN—In Montreal, Jan. 11, by Rev. W. M. 
Barbour, D.D., principal of Fong earional College, 
William, eldest son of Peter Lyall, Esq., and Minnie 
Helen, daughter of Richard J. Rodden. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) ‘ 


GOODNOW-—In Hartford, Ct., Nov. 19, 1892, Jotham 
Goodnow, president of the Atna Insurance Company, 
aged 7lyrs. “And they that are with Him are called, 
and chosen, and faithful.” 

GIBBONS—In New York City, Jan. 16, Mrs. Abby Hop- 
per Gibbons, a widely known Quaker philanthropist 
aged 92 yrs. 

HATCH—In Paterson, N.J., Jan. 19, Caroline Patton, 
wife of Rev. D. P. Hatch, aged 36 yrs., 10 mos. 

HOPKINS—In Lyndonville Vt., Jan. 12, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kilby, widow of Prof. Albert Hopkins, formerly of 
Williams College, aged 65 yrs., 6 mos. 

LEONARD—In Oakham, Nov. 27, 1892, Rev. Hartford P. 
Leonard, aged 70 yrs. 

LYMAN—In Providence, Jan. l4, 
(Cutts), wife of Asa Lyman. 

MITCHELL—In Auburndale, Jan. 13, at the residence of 
ie E. E. Strong, D.D,, Lueretia L. Mitchell, aged 

yrs. 

ORCUTT—In Bridgeport, Ct., Jan. 14, Rev. Samuel Or- 
cutt, a retired minister of Stratford, aged 65 yrs. He 
lost his life in attempting to cross a railroad track. 

PARMELEE—In Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 14, Laura A. Par- 
melee, one of the teachers in Fisk University and a 
devoted laborer among the colored people ever since 
the Civil War. 

SEARS—In Somerville, Jan. 3, 8. Jennie, 
F. Sears, 

STEVENS—In Westminster, Vt., Jan. 20, Rev, Alfred 
Stevens, D.D., pastor emeritus of the Congregational 
chrreh, aged 8 rs. He was familiarly known as 
“Father Stevens” and had the longest continuous 
pastorate, fifty years, ever held in Vermont. 

WOOD-—In Leominster, Dec. 22,1892, Deacon T. Dwight 
Wood, aged 70 yrs. 


’ 


Elizabeth Pierson 


wife of Henry 


MRS. LOUISA WHITNEY LYMAN. 


Mrs. Louisa Whitney Lyman died in Winchendon, 
Dec. 5, at the residence of her niece, Mrs. Charles J. 
Rice, in the eighty-first year of her age. 

Mrs. Lyman was the youngest of a band of sisters of 
unusual worth of whom only one survives (Mrs. Lucy 
W. Rice). Their mother was a woman of rare beauty 
and strength of character, of whose wise Christian train- 
ing they all spoke with reverence and affection. Mrs. 
Lyman ‘gave her heart to her Saviour in her girlhood 
and hers was an entire consecration to Hisservice. She 
married Rev. Giles oe a plen a minister whose theological 
attainments, scholarly habits and deep religious experi- 
ence gave promise of eminence in his profession. But 
he broke down physically in the early years of his min- 
istry and it was only because of the earnest, devoted 
labors of his wife that for so many years he was able to 
work so acceptably in his two parishes. He was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the church in Jaffrey, 
N.H., and there, for five years, Mrs. Lyman was a help- 
meet indeed and her Christian example has left an influ- 
ence there through adl these years. From J: affrey Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyman went to Mar boro, N. H. This church 
had become so weakened by internal dissensions as to 
need missionary aid. 

In the true spirit of self-sacrifice the pastor and his 
wife declined the proffered aid, willing to take only 
what the people of their charge could pay them and de- 
clining to be settled, supposing that in a very short time 
Mr. Lyman’s health would preclude work altogether. 
Again his devoted wife came to the rescue. Peculiarly 
fitted as she was for the work, she took upon herself 
the pastoral work of visiting the sick, comforting the 
mourners, conversing with those who needed counsel 
and guidance, in fact doing all a pastor is expected to 
do except the public service in the sanctuary. Mrs. Ly- 
man’s magnetic personality and thorough consecration 
enabled her to do this work in a very acceptable manner 
and by this aid her husband was able to complete a pas- 
torate of thirty years over the church in Marlboro. In- 
deed his resignation there was because his wife’s health 
broke down from overwork and she could no longer 
assist him. When we think of all she did in this parish 
we cannot wonder she broke down. Not content to con- 
fine her labors to the village, she extended them to the 
remotest corners of the town, five or six miles away, thus 
solving practically the problem of “how shall the gos- 
pl be carried to the remote corners of our parishes?” 

ith true motherly instinct and tact she encouraged 
the inmates of these homes to speak of their trials and 
anxieties as well as of their joys and blessings and 
helped them to take all these con dently to Jesus their 
Saviour who could do so much for them. Her work in 
the Sabbath school was mainly among the boys, of 
whom she always had a large class near the door, where 
she could catch those inclined to slip out and help the 
timid ones to come just inside. Many of the young men 
she thus trained have filled places of usefulness and 
honor. Many still live to remember her words of wis- 
dom and love but many were on the other side to wel- 
pe her when she entered late those heavenly man- 
sions. 

Mrs. Lyman’s work yielded more immediate fruit than 
could have been prpected under the peculiar cireum- 
stances which must have been most disheartening, but 
the great harvest from her faithful lanting and water- 
ing was gathered after she had retired from the field, 
A series of revivals began, extending over several years, 


' which made the ehurch in Marlboro the largest in the 


There was, however, 
She rejoiced in this fruitage 

eartily as if it had occurred when her share in the 
work would have been more evident to all observers. 
The saying was eminently true, “He that soweth and 


oe outside the city of Keene. 
no jealousy in her heart. 


_ he that reapeth shall rejoice together.” 


vs 


. God gaye her no children to minister to her wants in 
her declining years, but the evening of her life was 
lengthened out to fourscore years under God by the 
ample and tender ministrations of nephews and n eces, 
who cared for her as lovingly as if she had been their 
mother. Her last Sabbath on earth was to her a pleas- 
ant one and she passed a comfortable night. In the 
morning she composed herself to oe a little longer 
and passed into that rest “that remaineth for the peaple 
of God.” How speedily the kingdom of God woul 1 come 
if aJl His people were as faithful and diligent in His 
service as was Mrs. Lyman! J. L. M. 


MRS. CAROLINE PATTON HATCH. 

The neighborhood meeting of the Philadelphia Branch 
of the Woman’s Board, in session at Upper Montclair, 
N. J., last Thursday, was greatly shocked to receive the 
uews of the death of Mrs. Caroline Patton Hatch, wife 
of Rev. David P. Hatch; pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Paterson, N.J. Mrs. Hatch had endeared her- 
self to all the churches in New Jersey by her earnest mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, although she has been among them 
only a little over a year. Many wild remeinber with sad 
interest her bright and exceedingly original paper at 
the last annual meeting of the Philadelphia Branch 
upon Business Methods in Missionary Work. Her work 
among the women of the Maine churches during Mr. 
Hatch’s pastorate at Rockland was still more exten. 
sive. Mrs. Hatch was the eldest daughter of the late 
Dr. William W. Patton. She was born in 1856, was an 
earnest Christian from her earliest years, and matured 
into a woman of rare Christian sweetness and power. 
In Chicago, in Washington, in Rockland and in Paterson, 
where her life has been spent, she had made a deep im- 
pression as a child of God, almost incapable of a selfish 
thought, and as one wholly consecrated to the seifvice 
of Christ in her fellowmen. Few women equaled her 
in the ability to win and hold and influence friends. 
She was deeply interested in every department of 
Christian work, but perhaps most of all in foreign 
missions. She was married in 188, and was wonderfully 
well adapted to the work of a pastor’s wife. She was 
taken ill early in January and was in a dangerous con- 
dition for two weeks, when the fever left her and she 
was supposed to be recovering, But after a few days 
her weakness increased and she passed away at the end 
very suddenly and quietly. 


NERVE WASTE.—We Americans are a nation of 
record breakers. 

First it is a steamship, next a railroad train, then 
a horse, and all the time ourselves. 

Quick, quicker, quickest. 

Solomon’s advice, ‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might,” is so vigorously fol- 
lowed that “the grave whither thou goest”’ ig 
reached much sooner by reason of our excessive 
activity. ¢ 

This is not true of business and professional men 
only, it is equally true of women. The duties of 
home and the demands of society are exacting and 
enervating. 

What is the result of such fast living? 

Nature is an old-fashiond banker; you cannot 
overdraw your account with her without protest. 
You must carry a good balance of strength if you 
want your sight drafts of effort honored. " 

We will work. We must rest. 

If we cannot get leisure in which to recuperate we 
must, by some means, increase our strength re- 
serve as we go along. 

It is to people in this very common condition that 
Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen comes 
with peculiar adaptability. 

It’s a peculiar advantage of their treatment that 
it does not demand that the busy person shall lay 
everything aside, or be laid aside himself; it helps 
him right where he is. 

It is as convenient as it is good, and as efficacious 
as it is rational. 

How can you prove this? In the same way in 
which you would prove any other fact beyond your 
personal knowledge—by the testimony of others. 

Thousands of oyer-worked and run-down people 
have been by this means “made as good as new,”’ 
and given new strength to enjoy and complete life. 

“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. :—I commenced your Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment about one year ago. I was suffering 
from nervous prostration and was very much run 
down. The first noticeable effects from its use was 
the sweet sleep I enjoyed, enabling me to dispense 
with all opiates and medicines. I built up rapidly. 
I believe your remedy is all you claim for it, and I 
cheerfully recommend it to others. © aE ey 

Mrs. Dr. OLLIVER, Waynesboro, Ga.” 

We are very ready to prove our claim in two ways 
—by the grateful words of thousands who have suf- 
fered, or by personal relief for those who are suffer- 
ing now. Send your address. Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicage, San 
Francisco, New York and Toronto, Ont. 


of textile fabrics. 


pink satin bows. 
cles. 


Two Styles. 


It is conceded by all interior decorators that the effect to 
be sought in bedroom furnishing is a quiet beauty of repose. 
But it is really impossible to secure a restful effect unless you 
eliminate the Bureau and Toilet Table (as they have always a 
‘“‘ wooden,” clumsy appearance) and introduce a Toilet Dresser 


Mr. Herman 


Hicks 
Of Rochester, N. Y. 


Deaf for a Year 


Caused by 


Catarrh in the Head 


Catarrh is a CONSTITUTIONAL disease, 
and requires a CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla to cureit. Read: 


“Three years ago, as a result of catarrh, I 


entirely lost my hearing and was deaf for more 
than a year. I tried various things to cure it, 
and had several physicians attempt it, but no 
improvement was apparent. I could distin- 
guish mo sound. I was intending putting 
myself under the care of a Specialist when 
some one suggested that possibly Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla would do me some good. I began 
taking it without the expectation of any enue 
help. To my surprise and great joy I foun 

when I had taken three bottles that my heare 
img was returning. I kept on till I had 
taken three more. It is now over a year and I 
can hear perfectly well. Iam troubled but 
very little with the catarrh. I consider this a 
remarkable case, and cordially recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


to all who have catarrh.” HERMAN Hicks, 30 
Carter Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOOD’S PILES are purely vegetable, and do 
Dot purge, pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 


URGAN FOR SALE, 


An excellent church pipe organ in perfect condi- 


tion. As good as new, and now in regular use in church 
service. Will be sold at a bargain. A rare opportu- 
nity! Write for particulars. 


FF. H. MANSFIELD, 
140 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$28.00 and 
=ZIi- $45.00. 


Heretofore these Drapery Dressers have been made to spe- 
cial order and were expensive. 
much, however, that we have decided to carry them in our reg- 
ular stock, ready-made. 

The above pattern is of Chinese Yellow Silk, trimmed with 
real Honiton lace, with rod at top of pure ivory white and mir- 
ror of best imported French plate. 

Or we furnish a similar design in rose satine, with drapery 
of Swiss Muslin thrown over it and ornamented with dainty 
It makes a lovely background for toilet arti- 
This pattern costs only $28.00. 


Under the table, behind the drapery, are shelves for slippers, boots, bottles, etc., 


The demand has increased so 


The price is only $45.00. 


keeping them within easy reach but out of sight. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 


48 CANAL ST. | 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The money market has changed within a 
month from a condition of severe and threat- 
ening stringency to one of extreme ease, with 
promise of a very plethora of funds for some 
time to come. It is to be hoped that the 
changed conditions, which are certainly far 
from threatening, in the ordinary sense of that 
word, do not conceal dangers as bad as, or 
worse than, those so generally feared during 
the stringency of December. 

At New York the banks have been deluged 
with currency received from the interior. In 
two weeks the surplus reserve has increased 
$13,500,000 and is now $22,500,000—a large and 
ample amount although less than at the cor- 
responding dates in the two preceding years. 

This large surplus reserve at New York will 
be cut into by the export of over $4,000,000 
gold from that port on the 21st inst. More- 
over, the rapid increase of funds at New York, 
with the consequent easier rates on loans, will 
facilitate the export movement. And in the 
face of decreasing exports and increasing im- 
ports of merchandise it is difficult to see how 
further large shipments of the yellow metal 
are to be avoided, unless Europe turns buyer 
of our securities. So that extreme ease in 
money at New York is not an unmixed bless- 
ing at this time, as higher rates on loans would 
improve our position in the international trade. 

As for European buying of our secnrities, 
that would be stimulated by a repeal of the 
vital clause of the Sherman silver law. But 
of such legislative action there is less and less 
likelihood at the present session. The time 
passes rapidly, with less than six good weeks 
left for this Congress to do anything, and the 
appropriation bills are bound to consume a 
good part of the six weeks. 

But repeal or no repeal Europe has so much 
money in bank, drawing but a nominal rate ot 
interest, that her investors are finally taking 
our bonds and in good-sized blocks, too. This 
current, once it is running, may have consid- 
erable to do with our national finances in the 
coming years. European investors will be 
well satisfied with our bonds and will con- 
tinue buying according to their means. 

Easy money has revived stock speculation 
and transactions at the New York Exchange 
have been heavier than for a long time. In 
the general advance of prices the ‘‘ industrial ”’ 
shares have been conspicuous leaders. Wall 
Street is allured by the reported large profits 
of such monopolies as those in the sugar, lead 
and cordage trade and puts high valuations 
on such shares. General trade feels the stim- 
ulating effect of very cheap money to some 
extent, but the booming spirit, which is the 
essential motive force back of stock specula- 
tion, is not very pronounced as yet. 


Mass, Real Estate Go. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


‘Authorized Capital - - - - = - 82,000,000 
Capital paid im - - -----+--. 1,400,000 
Surplus ------+-s-*s+*es ces 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 67 p. a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $5) to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Goid Certificates, 
#1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold ‘Cer- 
tificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ notice. If 
you wish to invest, write for particulars to 

RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The Congregationalist 


“Payable in Gold” 


| are the mortgages offered 
by the Provident Trust 
Company. 

We send, free, a book 
on investments which will 
help you, whether you 

| have little or much. 


The Provident 
Hist Cou 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Pays a regular 61-2 per cent. dividend 
on its shares of $100, par value. 


The investment being choice Business 
Blocks, and its properties steadily in- 
ereasing in value, the stock is a reliable, 
permanent investment for 50 YEARS, 
and can be realized upon at any time. 


Surplus About - - - - - $80,000 
Cash Capital Actually Paid in $850,000 


Price of Stock, $103.50. 


For particulars apply to 
CEORCE LEONARD, Pres., 
246 Washington St., 
Rooms 7 to 11. Boston. 


()EFAULTED MORTC'S 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 


FIORACE GC. CANDEE, Boston. 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 
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OME SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION stinneapotis. 


PAID IN CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The privilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice. 
Sinking Fund Mortgages our Specialty. 


Over 3000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


Before Making Your 


January 
Investments 


Let me send you our pamphlet. 


. F. NEWHALL, :: 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).......---.----+-- $2,100,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017,653.25 

DSR OU io sese sje 52ic:s s stmpplecnigtawatelate ioe 17,131,407 .06 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 23? to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. 6 oO L D Debenturer. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM, 


PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 
‘iin BEST FIELD FOR 
OREGO INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city inthe 
United States in proportion to its size. Whojesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Busidinga 
now under construction, $3,864,000. We have a plan 
for the employment of capital in best investments in 
Oregon, in jarge and small amounts, cash or monthly in 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitable. Send for fullinformation and 
Bankers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portland.Ore 


RET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay 


able semi-annually by draft on New 


loans. Highest referencean. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wis 


York. Personal attention given to al! 
Address 


MASSACHUSETTS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


(FOUNDED 1878). 


insures Lives on the Natural Premium Plan. 


EXCHANCE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Statement of Business for 1892. 


Insurance in foree, . 
Increase for the year, 


Emergency or Surplus Fund, ‘ 
Increase for the year of Surplus Fund, 
Total number of Policy-Holders, 
Net gain in No. of Policy-Holders for the year, 


Amount paid in losses, 


Total paid since organization. 


$105,178,030.00 
$11,110,280.00 
$965,967.00 
$162,656.18 
ners 
9~ ww 
$1,525,258.35 
$6,952,403.85 


The policy of the Massachusetts Benefit Association is the best issued by any Natural Premium pope 
containing every valuable feature of Level Premium Insurance, with the additional advantage that one-half 
the face of the policy is payable to the insured during his lifetime, if he becomes totally and permanently dis- 


abled. Cost—sixty per cent. of usual rates. 


W. G CORTHELL, Treasurer. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 


Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 
More than $2,000,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


clients. 
Send for Circulars and references. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


Our Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. 


Charges reasonable, 


} 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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By 
Baker’s Carbolic Mouth 
Wash, a delicious anti- 
septic preparation. Pre- 


Meade & 


using 


serves the teeth and 
gums, cleanses the 
mouth, and purifies the 
breath. Pleasant to the 
taste. 


Read the following : 


KRIcHMOND, VA., April 16, 1892. 
Meade & Baker Carbolic Mouth Wash 
Co.: Gentlemen, — 
I take pleasure in saying that it was at 
my suggestion that Mr. Baker first 
prepared the Meade & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash. Iam aware of its compo- 
sition, and can assure the public that, 
after a thorough and practical test of its 
virtues for the past sixteen years, I have 
no hesitation in saying that in all cases 
in which a soothing, healing, agreeable, 
and disinfectant mouth wash is re- 
quired, it has no equal. 
W. LEIGH BURTON, Dentist. 


All Druggists sell it. 
50 cts. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 1 
MEA0E & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3100 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


by return mail, fuli ue 

scriptive circulars oj 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
in any style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without trying on, 
Address MOODY & OO. CINCINNATI, O, 


Parker Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for 
men,women and children. Recommended b: 
physicians aud nurses for house, chambe: 
and sick room. Only sock for rub- 
ber boots, it absorbs per- Z 
spiration. Ask shoe 2 
dealer orsend 25c. wit! 
size. J, H. Parker, 
103 Bedford St., 
Boston. Clerk yw 


. Farm, ‘Garden CEM ETERY, 

fp RY and RABBIT FENCING, 
ousands of miles in use. Catalogue FREK. Freight 

Vaid. McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, 


GRIBBLING PAPER aye. iisinessana 


\ dren, Business and 
ey Men and others. 


About 5x8 inekes in 
size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 


pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
Size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high. HOMAS TODD, Beacon Press, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


- IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 


CATIONALIST. - 


AILROA 
POULT 


THE DOOM OF THE WHITE HILLS. 


Shall the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire be stripped of their forests? An aggres- 
sive band of nature-loving, clear-visioned, un- 
selfish men and women say No! Along with 
the legal and political influences which are 
being brought to bear to prevent this vandal- 
ism go the songs of poets who have been 
aroused to voice the sentiments of the people. 
Without challenging criticism for partiality, 
it is safe to affirm that no verses yet have 
been penned which, while appealing to tradi- 
tion and sentiment, better set forth the facts 
which threaten to curse the commonweaiths 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire and the 
great multitude of strangers who annually fly 
to the White Hills than these written by Miss 
Edna Dean Proctor and published in the 
Boston Herald: 

O lone Waumbek Methna, who dares to profane 
Thy solitudes, sacred to Manitou’s reign? 
Thy peaks rosy-tlushed with the last beam of day, 


Or lost in the stars, white and stainless as they? 
Thy woods in whose dimness the bright streams are 


born, 
And the loud winds are lulled till the breaking of 
morn? 


The Sagamore turned from thy borders in dread, 

Afraid the high trails of the hill-gods to tread, 

Lest in fiood, or in flame leaping vengeful, their ire 

Made the black pool his grave, the bleak summit his 
pyre, 

He saw their weird forms as the clouds floated past; 

He heard their dark words in the wail of the blast; 

Their arrows the lightnings, their drumbeats the 
thunder 

That rolled till the mountains seemed rending asun- 
der; 

And hunter and warrior stole valeward to shun 

Agi’ochook lifting his brow to the sun. 


What! Pemigewasset glide pale to his tryst 

With Winnipesaukee—his waning tide kissed 

No more by the shadows that droop and entwine 

Of the birch and the maple, the beech and the pine, 
The firs whose battalions so slender and tall 

Guard the gloom of the gorge and the flash of the 


fall? 
What! Merrimack’s might left to Janguish and 
fail, 


While Pennacook’s meadows their verdure bewail; 

While the mill wheels are moveless, the flying looms 
still, 

For the proud stream no longer his channels can 
fill? 

But, shorn of his forests, bereft of his springs, 

Forlorn as an eagle despoiled of its wings, 

Now grieving by rapids, now moaning by lea, 

Deserted, he creeps to the scorn of the sea! 

What! Swift Ammonvosuc, the foam-wreath, the 
bride 

Of lordly Connecticut, rant at his side, 

While his! lakes, wood-embosomed, and pure as his 
snows, 

Are rayageu and robbed of their sylvan repose? 

What! Saco forsake his loved intervales, spent 


Ere the brooks of the lowlands their tributes have | 


sent, 
While eastward and westward the gray ledges rise 
All treeless and springless confronting the skies, 
And Moosilauke, Pequawket, Chocorua frown, 
As sad on the bare river vales they look down’? 


By the bounty and granaeur or river and steep 

What the red man has hallowed the white man must 
keep; 

Must sous with the hill-roving hunter and ken 

The mighty ones guarding the cliff and the glen. 

No gold-seeking Vandal shall ruthless invade 

The temple whose stones were to Manitou laid; 

Shall quench the clear springs and leave desert and 
bare 

The slopes and the valleys the gods have made fair! 

© peerless New Hampshire! awake from thy dreams! 

Save the wealth of thy woodlands, the rush of thy 
streams, 

Thy wild mountain splendor—the torrent, the pine— 

Thy groves and thy meadows, thy shade and thy 


shine ! 
For part with the forest, the bright, brimming 
river, 


And thy strength and thy glory will vanish forever, 

And in wide desolation and ruin will fall 

Great Manitou’s vengeance, thy soul to appall! 

Away with this folly, this madness, this shame! 

Be true to thy birthright, thy future, thy fame! 

And yow, by thy grandeurs of river and steep, 

What the red man has hallowed the white man will 
keep! 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., April 15, 1892. 
“T have been sick with pleurisy and pneumonia. 
Tt left me with a very hard, hacking cough. All the 
physicians and medicine did me no good. <A friend 
advised me to try Adamgon’s Cough Balsam, one 
bottle of which did me more good than all the doc- 
tors and medicines I have tried, and I shall recom- 

mend it far and near.” MAry A. BROCKWELL. 


THE ONLY WAY.—If you want your wife to leave 
a quarter of a mile of sunshiny luster in her wake 
you must give her the right to dress before one of 
those French dressing cases now on sale at Paine’s, 
48 Canal Street, at $28 and $45. 
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To Restore > 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER'S 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 


The best 
Dressing 


a ¥ WW We 
SKINS ON FIRE 
and other Itching, 
eding, Sculy, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Shin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Cuticura REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the greatskin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautificr, and Curicura Ksg- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dics. This is strong language, 
but every word is truc, as proven 
by thousands of grateiul testimo- 
nials. CuTicURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Puri.iers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 
Porter J)auG anD Cucm. CorpP., Boston. 
43>‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed free. 


With agonizing Hezemas 
Burning, B 


PLES, blaci:heads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTICURA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
, inure Ly the Cuticura Anti-Pain 

Bic” Via-ter. 
neous pain- 


Pl 


Prepared by Cold Proc- 


ess, needs no Cooking. 


) 
Contains 25 per cent of 


available albumenoids. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
SAVED at 86 years of age. 
yyy, 2S Marvellous cure of In- 

Ut flammatory Rheumatism, by 

yusing the most Wonderful 
Reiedy ever discovered: All 
‘persons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
-., Catamh, Scrofula, Malaria, 

and kindred diseases, upon 
J personal application, mail, 
] sitter express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a written statement by him, «4 his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and a}] blood diseases. Address, Rey. 


P 1 L. E Ss 5 To any person suifermy from 


Piles or Fistula 1 will send an account of my own ¢ase, 
and how I was cureiatter many years of yreat suffering 
and inconvenience. I nave nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H, KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


bases $11 to $17 FREE 


SEWING MACHINE 
—toexamineinany home. Sent any. 
al where without one cent in advance, 
is] Warranted the best sewing machine 

ever made. Our terms, conditions and everything 
far more liberal than any other house ever offered. 
Ss ment out and send to us to-day. Address 

5. Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. ¢158 Chicago, II! 

Mention the Congregationalist. 


lh 


For for full particulars, ete., cut this advertise 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF WEALTH. 


In a new book entitled The Mission of the 
Church, by Charles Gore, M. A., the principal 
of Pusey House, he discusses in a brave and 
intelligent manner the duty of the church in 
respect to social matters. Speaking first of 
commercial morality he says: 


We know that a great deal contrary to 
Christian honesty, contrary to the laws of 
charity and brotherhood among classes, 
goes on in the commercial world. And as 
Christian teachers we are deterred from 
speaking out on the subject, not only by 
fear of offending but by a worthier motive 
—the fear of speaking ignorantly on a mat- 
ter on which ignorant invective is sure to 
do a great deal of harm. We want, then, 
to organize on these matters all enlightened 
Christian opinion. The first step to this 
is to form small consultative bodies of men 
who know exactly what life means in work- 
shops, in different business circles, among 
employers of labor, among workmen; they 
must be men who combine a profound, prac- 
tical Christianity with thorough knowledge 
of business ways. Such-men could supply 
really trustworthy information as to what 
is wrong in current practice, and as to the 
sort of typical acts and refusals to act in 
which genuine Christianity would show 
itself. Such consultation on an extensive 
and systematic scale is a necessary prelim- 
inary to any adequate Christian casuistry 
and to the organization of a legitimate 
Christian moral opinion. 

Thirdly, we clearly need careful restate- 
ment for Christians of the responsibility of 
wealth. .. . One of the most distinguished 
of living men I once heard say that luxury 
was like the strings. with.which the Lilipu- 
tians tied Gulliver; each thread was weak 
in itself so that any one could break it, 
but together they held him fast more tightly 
than strong cords. So with the little things 
of luxury; they grow upon people, the 
things we say we ‘‘cannot do without.” 
In their accumulation they tie society down 
and make us the slaves of innumerable 
wants not really requisite for life or health 
or happiness. We want to restate the obli- 
gation of Christian simplicity. We want 
to press upon Christians the conviction that 
wealth is not a justification of selfish lux- 
ury but a solemn trust for the good of man- 
kind, Beyond all question, whatever may 
be the function of the state in regard to 
wealth, it is the function of the Christian 
Church to emphasize the responsibility 
which it involves upon the consciences of 
its members more, very much more, than 
has been done in the past. 

—_— 


What can a man do more than die for his 
countrymen? Jive for them. It is a longer 
work and therefore a more difficult and a 
nobler one.—Charles Kingsley. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalst, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
mauy of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine.......cciceseceecsceneneas 
Harper’s Magazine...... 
Atlantic Monthly........ 
Scribner’s Magazine.. 
Review of Reviews...... 
American Agriculturist 
Harper’s Weokly.......: 

i Bazar ccs. cess: 
Public Opinion........... 
Harper’s Young People.... 
BGINICHOIGS cheeses cc us oes 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the tirst number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to nave the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, ana our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases, 


A PITIABLE SIGHT it is to see an infant suffering 
from the lack of proper food. Itis entirely unneces- 
sary asa reliable food can always be obtained—we 
refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 
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WOMEN WALL LIKE I. 


And No One Will Think of 
Blaming Them. 


Perfectly Right That Women Should 
Regard Their Complexion. 


And This Is So Much Better and Such 
An Excellent Way. 


We believe it perfectly right that women 
should regard their complexion. Nothing 
makes them more beautiful. We take pleas- 
ure, therefore, in publishing the following 
letter to women written by that most popular 
and brilliant newspaper correspondent, Miss 
J. Holland, of 39 West 26th St., New York 
City. Miss Holland is a noted and gifted 
writer, and her regular communications and 
articles in the New York World, New York 
Recorder, New York Times, Home Journal, 
Cleveland Tribune and other papers and mag- 
azines will be remembered most pleasantly. 
She writes for our paper as follows: 

“So many friends ask how it is that I am 
always in such good health and spirits, and 
have a complexion that requires no cosmet- 
ics, I would like to state for the benefit of 
many besides friends that I owe it all to Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

‘‘ Several years ago a severe illness left me 
with so little vitality the doctors said I might 
linger for a time but would never recover. 

“T then began taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. In a week, much to 
the surprise of all, I was much better and ina 
month I was out shopping and going into 
society again. 

“T then took several bottles of this medi- 
cine and after taking them my constitution 
was so thoroughly built up, although I have 
since passed through severe mental strains 
from the loss of dear ones by death, I have 
never been sick since. 


4 


MISS J. HOLLAND. 


“ Whenever I begin,to feel over-taxed, men- 
tally or physically, I take this remedy, and so 
keep in perfect health and spirits. I find it 
makes the skin soft and wonderfully improves 
the complexion. It increases the appetite and 
produces natural and peaceful sleep. 

‘“This testimony is gratefully and willingly 
given in the hopes that it will benefit others. 
I will gladly communicate with those desir- 
ing it substantiating this.” 


Now leaving aside the question of good 
health, strength and spirits, how much better 
it is for women to keep their complexion pure 
and clear, their cheeks plump and rosy and 
their eyes bright by the use of this wonderful 
vitalizer and invigorator for blood and nerves, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy! 
The testimony of thousands of women corrob- 
orates the words of Miss Holland. All drug- 
gists keep this remedy for $1.00 and itis purely 
vegetable and harmless. 

In fact, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy is the prescription and dis- 
covery of a physician, Dr. Greene, of 34 Tem- 
ple Place, Boston, Mass., the successful spe- 
cialist in curing all forms of nervous and 
chronic diseases. He can be consulted in any 
case free of charge, personally or by letter. 


wR 
~ MINISTERS 


WARREN’S 
Wild Cherry and Sarsa- 
parilla Troches. 


Rey. S. F. French, Tewksbury, Mass.: ‘ The best I 


ever used.” 


Rey. H. V. Baker, East Dover, Vt.: 
troches I ever used.” 


Rev. A. M. Wild, Peacham, Vt.: 
thing of the kind I ever used.” 


Rey. E. A. Reed, Needham Mass.: 
found anything to compare with them.’ 


Rey. M. Emory Wright, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.: 
“They are very effective.” 


“The best 
“Superior to any- 


ead have never 


Rey. John F. Leathers, Number Eight, Me.: “The 
best we ever tried.” 

Rev. H. F. Reynolds, Plymouth, Vt.: ‘They have 
proved beneficial.” 

Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: “ They have 
accomplished wonders.” . 

Rey. H. M. Hazeltine, West Stockbridge, Mass.: ‘We 


greatly value them, and feel that we need to have them 
in the house.” 


Rey. George Haskell, So. Waterford, Me.: “The 
benefit derived from their use is more lasting than 
from any we have ever used.” 


Rey. George W. Pierce, Brownfield, Me.: 
do without them.” 


“T cannot 


Rey. H. G. Varley: Prospect, Me.: ‘‘I have never 
found anything equal to them.” 


Rey. A. C. Dennison, Middlefield, Ct.: ‘ They work 
admirably, giving depth and clearness of voice.” 


Rev. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mass.: “They cer- 
tainly contain a potency that is marvelous.” 


Rev. W. Stackpole, Plymouth, Me.: “I have found 
en superior to anything I ever used for the throatand 
ungs.’’ 


Rev. G. Graves, Burlington, Vt.: ‘‘The troches at 
once allayed the tickling sensation in the throat induc- 
ing cough, and warmed up the throat.” 


Rey. F.. R. Thomas, Newtonville, Mass.: ‘“ They are 
far superior to any article of the kind I have used for, 
throat trouble.” 


Rey. John A. Goss, Portsmouth, N. H.: ‘ Far superior 
to anything I have ever used.” 


Rev. L. Bruce, Island Pond, Vt.: 
remarkably efficacious.” 


“They have proved 


Rev. Joseph Greenleaf, New Canaan, Ct.: “ Have 
never failed of relieving an annoying cough.” J 

All druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
by the American Medicine Co., Manchester, 
N. H. 
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ESTIMATES OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Dear lady (Natura), quit the ancient way, 
Retake the point of view; 

Do differentiate a bit, 
Evolve us something new. 


“T’ll show you something new,” she said, 
“Pll teach you how it looks.” 
She plunged her fingers in the clay 
And modeled—Phillips Brooks. 
—fhev. Dr. W. R. Huntington. (?) 
Less a teacher of divine truth than the her- 
ald of a divine life. .. . He does not speak of 
life whewimiparts it... . A preacher of ideals 
- 4, prophet in an age that is without 
vision. .. . One of the few men in America 
who thinks more than he reads and meditates 
more than he studies. I suspect that he has 
fathomed the secret of Luther’s declaration, 
“To study is to pray.”’—Lyman Abbott. 


O great, true, strong friend and helper! The 
light which you have kindled in the souls of 
unnumbered men and women through the na- 
tion and through the world is not that time 
light which fades when the sun of earthly pop- 
alarity goes down; it is that light which has 
in it the lasting quality which the immortals 
have—a light that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day !— William Wilberforce Newton. 


Ihave just heard the most remarkable ser- 
mon I ever heard in my life—I use the word 
in no American sense—from Mr. Phillips 
Brooks, an Episcopal clergyman here, equal 
to the best of Frederick Robertson’s sermons, 
with a vigor and force of thought which he 
had not always. I have never heard preach- 
ing like it and you know how slow I am to 
praise preachers. So much thought and so 
much life combined, such a reach of mind and 
such a depth of insight and soul. I was elec- 
trified. I could have got up and shouted.— 
The late Principal Tulloch. 


The most cultivated and ablest preacher 
in America, he is wholly free from self-con- 
sciousness, the artificial mannerism and petty 
pomposities which mark the commonplace 
ecclesiastic in every country. . . . Like Rob- 

rt Browning, he ‘believes in the soul and 
is very sure of God.” ... Sympathy for all 
that is human, sunny geniality, unquench- 
able hopefulness, delight in all that is good 
and beautiful, a quick seuse of humor, a large 
breadth of view and the difficult combination 
of intense personal convictions with absolute 
respect and tolerance for the views of others, 
are the distinguishing features of his intellec- 
tual and spiritual character.— Archdeacon Far- 
rar. 


Phillips Brooks has the reputation of being 
a broad and liberal maa, but who ever heard 
him spend one moment in emphasizing doubt 
and unbelief? There must be a vast range of 
so-called facts that he disbelieves, but he 
seems to think life too short to utter all the 
positive truth, and so year in and out he pours 
forth his torrents of splendid hopefulness, his 
understanding of Christ’s message of salva- 

_ tion for all men and for today, his undoubting 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of right- 
eousness and truth. Almost every sermon he 
preaches is filled to running over with the one 
thought, ‘‘I am come that ye may have life, 
and that ye may have it more abundantly.” 
—Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford. 


He lives in the present with all the exuber- 
ance and intensity of his nature and addresses 
himself to the joys and sorrows and hopes and 
fears of the men and women who live in the 
present. To him church systems and creeds 
are good just so far as they are helpful to the 
world today, and the noblest ideal of Chris- 
tianity is that which is made luminous to men 
in the life of some sincere follower of J esus. 
Without this sympathy, this feeling of com- 
radeship with plain men and women, no man 
can be a great preacher however brilliant may 
be his talents. With it the humblest exhorter 
may do almost what he will with those to 
whom he speaks. Phillips Brooks is deserv- 


edly famous as a thinker and a scholar, but 
his greatest glory is that every word he utters 
shows his love for man.—New York Tribune. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS is shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


‘JT AM convinced of the merit of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, after having taken but a few doses ’’—this is 
what many people say. 


Some of the finest office buildings in the East are 
owned by the Massachusetts Real Estate Company, 
Boston, which advertises stock for sale in this paper. 
Parties looking for investments should investigate 
this company. 


THE annual statement of the Massachusetts Ben- 


efit Association (which will be found in another | 


column) is certainly a flattering one. Its policies 
are so written that one-half the face of the policy is 
payable to the insured during his lifetime should he 
become totally and permanently disabled. 


: heD. &C. Roses 
= are ready to 
= thrive and bloom in 

= pot or garden. They 

- are best appreciated 
—— by flower lovers.ey- 
— erywhere, because 


’ they are the best. 
Roses {2 2 2 
by mail—prepaid, 

on 
6 
their 
successfully grow 
Rose Growers, 


whether you live 
near or far; Our 

new “‘Guide to Rose 

Culture” is an il- 

lustrated book of 

teference for the 

own flower grower. It 
Roots every flower worth 
growing. We send 

= It fees witha sam- 
= = ple copy of our 
-Magazine— Success 

-with flowers. 
= The 


tells you how to 
— Dingee & Conard Co., 


West Grove, Pa, 


SILVER PLATED 8208S). STAMPED 


1847 RocERS Bros. NV. 


ARE GENUINE ,ROGERS” GOODS. 


nr These Goods have Stood 
He na the Test for nearly ‘ll it iN 
LI} ANoaRe in THE stock oF 


ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 


ON'T THINK OF BUILDING A HOUSE 


without using the Kelsey Patent Improved 
Noiseless Blind Hinge. No catches, staples 
or fasts. Noslam or rattle. At hardware stores. 
Manufr’s, New Britain, Ct. 


. for H FY sy Oy 
: y in the world. Send for Catalogue, 
MAROY SCIOPTIOON CO. 1008 Walnut St. Phila. Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 
Shipped any where for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, New York, 

HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass,” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “ pearled’’—a trade 
mark, 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘“‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macaetu Co. | 


ON’T Neglect leather. 
Vacuum Leather Oil will 
keep it new; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


No Needle, 
No Thread, 
No Tools, 
No Trouble, 
TO PUT THEM ON, 


Will send by mail. pre- 
paid, 


24 Small Boxes 
12 Buttons 


in each box for 
ed 
=~ 


ONE DOLLAR 


‘9 Patent Button Co., 
Sue? 310 Main St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
OT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, ana 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden In- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


ULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known, 


MANN'S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut green bones, 

meat, gristle, and all without 

clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 

Ml. catalogue free if you name this paper. 


-0, 100). F. W. MANN, Milford, Mass. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


yr ™\ 


Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 7 


“USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING” 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government fooa 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ries tereneaserroverevbreerrnyrrrevAeeTT yy, 


The ‘Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


GRANDISERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 30, 798. 


The first party will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 
reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies). 

Trains will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted) during the entire Exposition season, 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of 
Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of the 
Newest and most Elegant Construction. 


THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB GRAND, 


OSCAR G. BARRON, Manager, 


An Hlegant, Commodious and Finely Appointed Hotel 
of the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grounds 
(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been 
built for the exclusive use of our parties. 


Twelve Admissions to the Exposition included in 
every ticket. 


Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 
and while in Chicago. 


Send for special circular giving full details. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


DR. STRONG'S SSANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator. electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. $Send for illustrated circular. 


The secret of success in pneumatic tires lies in a 
pneumatic inner tube. 

Victor Bicycles have the only pneumatic tires with 
inner tubes removable through the rim. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
BOSTON. DENVER. SPECIAL AGENTS, 


WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


TT 


If you want a horse 
to make time 


you take care how you stable or 
house him. If you want a watch 
to keep good time it makes a dif- 
ference how you house or case it. 


Ask your jeweller fora Fahys Gold 


Filled Watch Case. | 
Hell tell you it is ad Ys 


a standard article. 


(AL FORM!" 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 


ay 5 All meals served 
Tourist tickets 


silence ee Dining Cars. 


leges never be- Palace Drawing- 
fore accorded, ‘| 
can be obtained | Room Sleeping Cars 


with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers r 7 
mation, upon 


application to |are run through to recently been made in round- 
any ticket San Francisco trip California tickets. 


cbaptuaicaree Beaticn ie fj W d to offer ex- 
ass. | Without chan abopiradiniec hs 
aC gimme Ze, traordinary inducements .and 


i ine leaving Chicago facilities to intending travelers. 
- 10. . > FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
edaily via the JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 


Great Rock Island Route, 


North-Western Line. Curcaco, fut J 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Very important changes have 


Sees 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


J/ERHAPS we do not know how 
much of God 
Was walking with us. 


Surely not forlorn 
Are men, when such great overflow of heaven 


Brings down the light of the eternal morn 


Into the earth’s deep shadows, where they plod, 


The slaves of sorrow. 


Something of divine 
Was in his nature, open to the source 
Of love, that master of primeval force, 
As, answering freshly their unfailing sign, 
To the early and the latter rain the sod 
Lies bare, and drinking in by morn and even 
The precious dews that lift it into flower 
Distilled again in fragrance every hour. 


I think if Jesus, whom he loved as Lord, 
Were here again, in such guise might He go, 
So bind all creeds as with a golden cord, 

So with the saint speak, with the sinner so. 
And then remembering all the torrent’s rush 
Of praise and blessing o’er the listening hush, 
Remembering the lightning of the glance, 
Remembering the lifted countenance 

White with the prophet’s glory that it wore, 
With the Holy Spirit shining through the clay, 
Prophet—yea, I say unto you, and more 

Than a prophet was with us but yesterday! 
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The Handbook. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 

for 1893 is the sixth an- 
issue of this little 
Manual and is now ready. 


nual 


THE HANDBOOK was 
used more generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 
is increasingly popular. 
Its prayer meeting topics 


for the midweek gather- 


ing of the church unite 
thousands all over the country in a common 
The in- 


spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 


theme for prayer and meditation. 


pose is more widely felt as the topics are 
each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK furnishes a schedule of 


daily readings especially adapted for the 
devotional use of the family or individual; 
this year these readings center about the 
prayer meeting topics. The prayer meeting 
topics of the Y. P. S.C. E. are also included. 


THE HANDBOOK gives just the figures 


and facts which every Christian and every 
Congregationalist needs to have at hand 
for ready reference. 


THE HANDBOOK contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P. S.C. £. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistres. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S.S.and Y. P. S.C. EB. Statistics. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Clubs. 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1893. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationalism, ete. 

Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK has an artistically de- 


The 
back cover is blank except an attractive bor- 
der. This blank space can be used for print- 


signed front cover (facsimile above). 


ing name of church and order of services. 
This can be done by your local printer, or 
by Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 
Boston, who will furnish the Handbooks at 
regular prices as below with an additional 
charge for printing of $1.00 for 100 copies 
and for each additional hundred 25 cents. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 6O pages. 


The price is 4 cents per copy, or (less than 
cost), 
te- 100 Copies, $1.00. 
If to be sent by mail or express prepaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 


75 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & Co.., 
Proprietors of the Congregationalist, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Pilgrim 


Records. 1893 


For Sunday School. 
Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record. 
Library Record. ~ 
Library Card. 
Pilgrim Wallet. 


For class collections. ) 


Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


For Church. 


Church Register and Rec- 
ord. (4 sizes.) 


Letters of Dismission. 
(Blanks.) 


Envelopes for 
Weekly Offering. 


The above records for Sunday School and Chureh 
officials have stood the test of practical use and 
are pronounced the sinuplest and best. Send for 
Price List and Order Blanks. + 


PUBLISHED BY 
Cong’l S. S. and Publishing Societ 
5 ) 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lanes (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The address of Rey. S. S. Mathews is Dover, N. H. 


Sacred Readings.—Miss E. G. Stephens will give 
sacred readings for church or Y. P. S. C. E. or to supply 
pulpit vacancies. These readings are devotional, con- 
sisting of Scripture. hymns, etc. Address in care of 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

The Ecclesiastical Society, Vernon Center, Ct., 
desire to hire a young or middle-aged pastor with family 
about April 1, 1893, with moderate salary and parsonage. 
Address H. H. Willes, Ecclesiastical Committee. 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Why not preserve your papers? 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


CHERMERHORN’S TERACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 

Y.: 
ged 
Co. 


7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. 
Cal. ae oe 
EVERETT O. FISK & 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts.. New York, 


Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, 
Agency Manual free. 


2 February 1893 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 


ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Kesponses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Other good services at 
the same price are: ‘ The Risen Messiah,” ‘‘He 
Lives!” Death’s Conqueror,” “* The King of Love,” 
“ Savior Victorious,’ “ Laster Morning,” ‘* The 
Risen Christ,” etec., ete. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 

Musical Visitor for March will contain a 

ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 

rice, 10 cents a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 


A work 
Price, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
ee ee FRANK.B.CONVERSE. 
Koes s=—=SSSe 


F 
Unequalled in Brilliancy and Power, 


Containing neither glued dowel pin or joints, but 
supported throughout its entire length by an «ru and 
strengthening bar cut from a solid piece of wvod, 


Will not spring, warp, twist or break. 
Send for Catalogue and Circular, 


If not obtainable from your dealer, I will send on 
approval, free of all charges if not satisfactory. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N. Y. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN OOK USED BY MBESSRs. 1 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. a 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - 860 
oO O ae Smalltype, - - - 45 
No. 5 or No. 6, either, - ---+-+--:+ + 30 
o. 6, Y. P. 8S. C. E. Edition, - - - - + = 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - BS 354 


~ THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


New York and Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH [0, | 


Cincinnati and New York. 


Monday 
Club 1803 
SeErmMonssS. tinsories. Price $1.25 


The International Lessons for 1893 treated in a 
peculiarly original and comprehensive manner. 
“The International Lessons in perspective.” 
‘‘This coteric of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, aptly elevate the 
standard of preparation alike for general and 
for special Bible study.”— Christian Union. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


FLOR PENINSULA is 


a FROST-FREE 
township of high, healthful land, dotted with clear 
lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people. 
No negroes, no liquor, no malaria;where pineapples, 
lemons and oa ae grow best, and fresh vegetables 
are gathered all winter. Homes sold on install- 
ments so cheap! ‘The Florida Homeseeker,” 
monthly, tells all about it. Sample Free. Write. 


0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida. 


> 


AGENTS WANTED (or the authentic life 
* BLAINE. 


A chance of alifetime. Freight paid. Credit given. Best 

book. Bestterms. Outfit free. Send at once 10c. for post- 

ageand packing. R. H.Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
For School ehil- 


CRi BBLIN G PAPER dren, Business and 


Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 

size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 

pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high. HOMAS TODD, Beacon Press, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


re 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPIES 


The Expository Times 
Lditor—Rev. JAS. HASTINGS, M. A. 


HE purpose of The Expository Times is to 
record the results of the best study of the 
Bible in the present day in an interesting and 
practically useful form, and to stimulate and 
guide both ministers and Jaymen towards a 
fuller, more accurate, more fruitful study of 
the same inexhaustibly precious library. 


Published Monthly. 
paid), post free, $1.50. 


“The chea est and most useful magazine for a busy 
preacher.”—London Methodist Times. 


Annual subscription (pre- 


The Critical Review 


of THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE 


Edited by Prof. 8. D. F. SALMOND, D. D, 


HIS Magazine is designed to furnish a 
Critical Survey of current Literature in 
Theology and Philosophy. The Reviews of 
Recent Publications are all signed, and are 
contributed by scholars of recognized ability. 
It is not the Organ of any particular section of 
the Evangelical Church, but is conducted in 
the interest of all its branches, and addresses 
itself to all, whether Clerical or Lay, who give 


intelligent attention to the religious questions 


of the day. 


Published Quarterly. Price 40 cents. 
paid subscription (post free), $1.50. 

The London aac says: ‘“‘* The Critical Review’ 
deserves, and will to all a pearance attain, success as an 
organ of the higher scholarship.” 


The above Magazines are published in Edinburgh 
by T. & T. CLARK, but by special arrangements sub- 
scriptionsare received by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York City, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


Annual pre- 


+“ 


The 
Model 
Sunday School. 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Price 5c. 


“A Handbook of principles and practices.’’ 


‘ Plenty of books have discussed the same 
subject, or special departments of it, but no 
one of which we are aware has covered it in 
the practical and strikingly serviceable man- 
ner here illustrated.”’— Congregationalist. 


th No book in such compact space contains so 
much matter concerning the Sunday school, 
its principles, its systems and its methods ot 
work.’—3S. S. Journal. 


“Packed with wise points.’’— Golden Rule. 


‘* Something in it for each worker in the Sun- 
day school. It is veritably a ‘handbook,’ one 
that should be within reach of the hand at 
all times.”’—Boston Transcript. 


“A book which makes the a inciples clear and 
which, therefore, may safely be followed in 
the methods which it commends. "—Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 


Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Lead Me to the Rock. 


—ByY— 
Rey. T. W. HOOPER, D. D. 


16me. Price 60 Cents. 


Address orders to 
H. D. NOYES «& CO., 


133 Bremfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONTAINING: 


A Defense of Russia. 
A reply to criticisms on the policy of 


sian Legation at Washington. 
By the famous French composer, Camille 
Saint-Saéns. With interesting illustrations. 
Interesting records of the life of the great Italian 
tragedian, including experiences with Garibaldi 
Preliminary Glimpses of the Fair. 
An article on the World’s Fair at Chicago, with 
ings,— eccentric schemes that have been sub- 
mitted, etc., etc. By Clarence Clough Buel. 


Balcony Stories. 
Two stories of life in Louisiana, by Grace King, 
illustrated by A. E. Sterner. 

Life in the Malay Peninsula. 


A travel-paper, with fifteen illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, Kenyon Cox, and others. 


Russia, by the Secretary of the Rus- | 


Ready everywhere Wednesday, February 1st; 


‘‘Goliath,’’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
A short story, complete in this number. 


The Cosmopolis City Club. 
A study of Municipal Reform in the guise of a 
story, describing the workings of a club organ- 
ized for city reform. By Washington Gladden. 


The Voice of Tennyson. 
A timely paper by Dr. Henry van Dyke, de- 
scribing a visit to the poet in August, 1892, with 
frontispiece portrait engraved from Tennyson’s 
favorite photograph. 

The Lustigs. 
A sketch of lifein New York City, by Mrs. Schuy- 


ler van Rensselaer,—the first story from the pen 
of a writer already famous in art-criticism. 


) Stray Leaves from a Whaleman’s 


Log. A graphic sketch of adventure in a 
whaler. By the late James Temple Brown, with 
nine illustrations, 


Sweet Bells Out of Tune. 
An instalment of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s society 
novel of New York life, illustrated by Gibson. 
An Art Impetus in Turkey. 
A description of a school of fine Me at Con- 
stantinople, with nine striking illustrations. 
Benefits Forgot. 
An instalment of the novel of life in Colorado by 
Wolcott Balestier. 
The Professor’s Aberration. 
A short story by Florence Watters Snedeker, 
with full-page illustration by Francis Day. 
Uncle Ben and Old Henry. 
A story by Harry Stillwell Edwards, author of 
“Two Runaways,” with full-page illustration. 
Topics of the Time. 


“A Word from Russia,” ‘‘Efficiency of Ballot 
Reform,” “Free Art a National Necessity,” etc. 


Open Letters. 
“How Pianists May be Different and yet Each 
be Great,’’ “The First Account of the Grand 
Falls of Labrador,’’ ‘‘Lincoln’s Last Hours,” etc. 


In Lighter Vein. 
Stories, poems by Mary Mapes Dodgeand others. 


price 35 cents. Note the following 


SPECIAL OFFER: NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER FREE. 


In order that new readers may get Jirst chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison's famous society novel, 
“ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” and of ‘Benefits Forgot” and other serial features, we will give the NO. 
VEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE (the first of the new volume) to all new sub- 
scribers beginning with January, 1893, who ask for these numbers on subscribing. This applies only 
to NEW subscribers who begin after January first. Remit subscription price, $4.00, to the pub- 
lishers, or subscribe through bookseller or newsdealer. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
_ CROVS080E0H0 82526 DHTDHVHVIVEDGVOHVEDOVHVHVIVOHVOVHOOOOE 


§ Franz Liszt. 
~ 
Sy 
An Embassy to Provence. 
First paperin a series of delightful travel-articles, 
by Thomas A. Janvier, illustrated by Castaigne. 
The Autobiography of Salvini. 
in the defense of Rome. IlJustrated. 
many hitherto unpublished facts about the build- 
@ 


SESSESSSSSVSSFSSESSITSBVSSSESSTSEVsesesgessesessess 


Bernard of Clairvaux 
¢ ine 


; 
; Times, the Man, and his Work. By 
@ 


a J 
@ 
é@ 
@ 
@ 
é 
é 
é 


| RICHARDS. OTORRS, (DsD. LL. Dy ke Hob 
8vo, $2.50 | “A book of magnificent interest. If Dr. Storrs had not been our 
; foremost preacher he would have been our noblest historian. This 
oS volume, from beginning to end, is crowded with points of fasci- 
| nating interest.’”’—The Advance. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, ‘743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


CTSSTSTSSSESSITSSSSVSSTSSESSSSSVSSSEsSsesssse|d 


N IDEAL STUB PEN—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 


A specially EASY WRITER, a GOOD INK HOLDER and a DELICHT to 
those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price 
$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks’ 
Sermons. 


Each volume 50 cents, in paper. 
SERMONS-—first Series. 
SERMONS-—Second Series. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 

CHU RCHES—Third Series. 
TWENTY SERMONS—Fourth Series. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD—Fifth Series. 


“Dr. Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in opening 
men’s thoughts in directions which give to life fresh 
meanings.”—W. ¥. Zimes. 


IN PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 


The Good Wine at the Feast’s knd, 


A Sermon on Growing Old. 


{8th Year. {sth Year. 


BOSTON MONDAY 
LECTURESHIP. 


JOSEPH COOK 


Will give Six Lectures in Tremont Temple on 


Lord’s Day Loyalty and Lawlessness 


and other Vital Topics in Church and State, 


Cloth, $1.78. 


On Successive MONDAY Noons, beginning February 6. 


Fifteen hundred seats FREE ! 
Reserved seats at Box Office. 


The doors will be opened each Monday at 
11.30. There will be Organ Selections by Mr. 
GEORGE MENDALL TAYLOR at 11.45. 
The Lecture will begin promptly at Noon. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of prices. 


Rey. A. J. GORDON, D. D., Chairman. 


J. W. VANKIRK, Business Agent, 
28 Beacon St., Boston. 


KE. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 West 28d Street, New York. 
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You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top’? and “‘pearl glass’’— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


EEP Leather new with 

Vacuum Leather Oil; 

25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Coughs and Colds are often 
overlooked. A continuance for 
any length of time causes irri- 
tation of the Lungs or some 
chronic Throat Trouble. 
Brown’s’ BroncutaL TROCHES 
invariably give immediate relief. 
Sold only in boxes, 25 cents. 


ELEGANT = = = 
- = STATIONERY 


To deserve this title in this day of inven- 
tions and improvements writing papers must 
certainly be of sur- 
passing excellence. 
The Whiting Pa- 
per Co. are the lar- 
‘1 gest manufacturers of 
i fine stationery in the 
world, their product 
is the best and their 
papers the most fash- 

ress ionable. 
Try their ** Standard Limen.”°* the corect 
linen paper. An immense variety of their 
goods can be seen at your stationers. 


Whiting Paper Company, 
148 to 152 Duane St., New York. 


The Simplex Printer’ 

A new invention for duplicating copies 

‘of writings and drawings. 
f TIN 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
» writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes. Send 
forcircularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


In Paint 


the best is cheapest. 
Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for 


Strictly Pure White 


repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


portant to obtain 


When buying it is im- 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. 


Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 


other method of manufacture. 


This process consumes four to six months time 


and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 


standard paint. 
** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


‘“©ATLANTIC ” (New York) 
«*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
“BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) 
‘“COLLIER”’ (St. Louis) 

** CORNELL ”’ (Buffalo) 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘“ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

“* JEWETT ” (New York) 


“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘«‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

“¢ MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
‘“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) " 
‘““SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
““ULSTER” (New York) 

‘UNION ’’ (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the ‘‘ Old Dutch” process, 


You get the best in buying them. 


You can produce any desired color by 


tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New Yorke 


The first safety bicycle built in America was a Victor 


(1887). 


We were leaders then as we are leaders now. When 
looking for genuine improvements in bicycle making you 
know where to find them—on Victors. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON, DENVER, 


A. G SPALDING & BRGS. 
: SPECIAL AGENTS, 
NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. ~ 


Burlington 
Route 


BEST LINE 


ICAGO », 
CH ST. LOU 


CansasCitye Omaha 


IS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 

The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices, Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Nameline 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 


Ae Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 
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Though we have disposed of 
many thousands of Congrega- 
tionalist HANDBOOKS ail- 
ready we have still in stock 
enough to supply those who are 
somewhat late in deciding to 
use this invaluable little the- 
saurus of Congregational facts, 
together with its carefully se- 
lected Bible readings and 
Wy) prayer meeting topics. The 
ii} fact that year after year the 
same churches use the manual 

SS with increasing satisfaction 
speaks volumes for it. 


—_— 


T such times as this, when death 
A seems to be rapidly thinning the 
ranks of those on whom the coun- 
try has relied, Longfellow’s line comes nat- 


urally to mind: 


The air is full of farewells to the dying and mourn- 
ings for the dead. 


And yet death is always busy, and the Con- 
gregationalist goes every week into some 
home, perhaps into many a home, which 
is the house of mourning because of loved 
ones lying low. God has His own time and 
His own way of taking His children home. 
Whether it is better to go suddenly or 
threugh the slow progress of disease de- 
pends in every case on what God wills to be 
the way in which the death of His saints 
shall glorify Him. Harder, indeed, from 
our point of view, it is to linger long in 
mortal agony, but even then it is possible 
for a human soul to bear triumphant wit- 
ness to the sustaining power of Christ. 
Thus lived and died Royal T. G. Brown, a 
fuller notice of whose remarkable illness 
will be found elsewhere in thisissue. He 
gave some of his best years to the service 
of this paper and all the years of his short 
life to the service of His Master. 


Our reports show the customary wide- 
spread observance of the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges, with no particularly marked exhi- 
bitions of religious feeling but in not a 
few cases the prevalence of a serious and 
earnest spirit throughout the college com- 
munity. At Bowdoin the presence of the 
Maine Band served to direct the attention 
of the collegiams to some of the opportuni- 
ties for practical Christian work which are 
soon to open to them, while at other col- 
leges graduates now in theological semina- 
ries pressed home the claims of the minis- 
try. In Hartford the midweek meeting at 
the Asylum Hill Church was rendered espe- 
cially enjoyable by reports relative to the 
religious condition of Yale University from 
students representing each of the four 
classes. It would serve to keep the churches 
in closer touch with institutions of learning 
if the former should occasionally call home 
their sons in college for some such service 
as this. 

Dr. Jobn Paton, who is just now furnish- 
ing to multitudes about Boston a most in- 
spiring illustration of missionary heroism 


ae _by his simple recital of his thirty-five years’ 
experience among the South Sea Islanders, 


shows in the fruits of his work the power of 
a positive gospel. He does not tell those 
cannibals to whom he has ministered so 
successfully what errors of teaching they 
must avoid, nor does he dwell] even on the 
sins which they commit. But rather he tells 
them that Jesus offers them full redemption 
from sin, and calls them to abandon sin 
and serve Him. Bishop Patteson, laboring 
among the same people, said: ‘‘I don’t even 
tell them that cannibalism or taboo is 
wrong. I simply teach them great positive 
truths, and trust to the influence of these 
truths to lead them to abandon their old 
evil practices. I find that this plan answers 
better than any negative teaching could 
possibly do.’? And he made no exception 
to this rule except in cases of manifest 
cruelty, oppression and tyranny. It would 
be well for us here at home if we relied 
more on positive teaching of the gospel to 
expel error and less on denouncing the 
errors of other Christian teachers. 


Aside from such sweeping revival move- 
ments as have followed the labors of Evan- 
gelists Mills and Chapman our news col- 
umns have of late indicated an encouraging 
degree of religious interest in quite a num- 
ber of individual communities, more marked 
perhapsin the West than in the East though 
by no means confined to that section. At 
the Central Church in Jamaica Plain, for in- 
stance, there is rejoicing over a hundred 
conversions since the Week of Prayer. A 
great spiritual harvest is reported in our 
news columns at Pawtucket, R. I. It is in 
these months that we have come to expect 
the ripening of seed sown by faithful pas- 
tors and Sunday school teachers. May 
many churches before the winter ends be 
gladdened by the sight of those whom they 
have long prayed and labored for coming 
forward and taking their places with the 
open followers of Christ! 


‘Ten Congregational ministers in Canada 
recently presented to the Presbytery of 
Toronto an address containing proposals 
looking to union of the two denominations. 
The presbytery received the address cor- 
dially and appointed a committee to confer 
with those who framed it. Just what basis 
of union was suggested we do not know. 
From reports we judge that the Congrega- 
tional ministers suggested that, as Presby- 
terian churches are in fact abandoning their 
system of presbyterial government and as- 
suming greater independency, some coali- 
tion with Congregationalists on common 
ground might be feasible. The attempt 
seems to have stirred the representatives 
of both denominations to reassert the ex- 
cellencies of their own systems and so to 
emphasize their differences. This well- 
meant effort becomes amusing when it is 
noted that of the ten ministers four have 
recently come from England, one is a Pres- 
byterian clergyman serving a Congrega- 
tional church and three are without charge. 


If the two denominations can agree not to 
crowd each other on the same ground, to 
work where they do occupy the same terri- 
tory in fraternal fellowship and to exchange 
courtesies as Christian brethren the true 
ends of unity will be gained. A genuine 
Congregational church would hardly feel at 
home within a body which claims that the 
presbytery is the unit in church organiza- 
tion. But it might feel quite at home be- 
side such a body. 
_— 


THE BIBLE FOR TODAY. 


There need be no fear that the Bible will 
lose its hold on men. Its words have been 
recognized as precious above all others by 
men under all circumstances of trial, sor- 
row, fear, darkness, hope and joy. Its 
language is the language of the human 
heart. But, more than that, it expresses 
that to which human hearts aspire as no 
other books have expressed men’s ideals. 
Still more, it reveals a Being whom men 
recognize as real though infinitely greater 
in every respect than they, to whom men 
instinctively do homage, and it declares His 
intimate relations with them and their pos- 
sibilities of likeness to Him through His 
redeeming love and power. Is sucha book, 
which has steadily and marvelously ex- 
tended its influence through the centuries, 
likely to be laid aside? 

Still less is there reason to fear the loss of 
its power when interest in it is so intense as 
now. Our age is one of great intellectual 
activity. The habit of reading is becoming 
among all classes almost as necessary as 
the habit of breathing, and through rail- 
roads and steamships and telephones and 
telegraphs every continent is daily swept 
for news to interest the people. Yet no 
subjects occupy so large a placeas the Bible 
and the themes discussed init. If here and 
there a man is tried for heresy for not be- 
lieving current theories about it everywhere 
men are being measured by the moral 
standards which the Bible has established 
and judged accordingly. If men contend 
over their views about its origin and struc- 
ture as though these were more important 
than the Bible itself still never were so 
many men intent on finding out just what 
the Bible is than now. That is the true 
searching of the Scriptures and in that way 
its value and its majesty are sure to appear. 
The Bible is being rediscovered. New facts 
concerning its history are causing a new 
sense of its fitness to present life. <A large 
class of people who have been trained to . 
read it as a discipline are coming to read it 
as a delight, and so reading it are finding 
it in a nobler sense an inspiration and 
guide. Many who used to finish the pre- 
scribed chapter with relief now find them- 
selves reluctant to lay down the Bible till 
the book is finished. Is such an interest 
not a promise of greater knowledge of God 
and closer fellowship with Him? 

Why, then, should Christians who kno 
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that the Bible reveals God deprecate the 
closest scrutiny of its history, its claims 
and its contents? Is it wise for disciples of 
Christ to lift up warning cries against ex- 
amining it by solemnly declaring that if 
their views concerning these matters are 
not correct their Lord will be proved to be 
untrustworthy? We need not fear that the 
conclusions of what is called higher criti- 
cism will be accepted without careful ex- 
amination. So far as these conclusions 
differ from views which have prevailed in 
the past they are at immense disadvantage. 
Those who uphold the Bible let go cherished 
beliefs concerning it only on compulsion. 
They are much more likely to reject with- 
out examination views which conflict with 
their beliefs. But every advanced step in 
the knowledge of the Bible challenges inves- 
tigation, and defenders of the faith are 
ready to make it. 

On the other hand, beliefs concerning the 
Bible which have no sufficient basis in fact, 
but which have been received by each genera- 
tion through faith in the one before it, must 
also submit to a like scrutiny. Traditional 
views, as well as those of higher critics, are 
now on trial. The evidence is the Bible 
itself, the established facts of the history 
of the times in which it was produced and 
the laws which govern the growth of litera- 
ture. The verdict will finally be accepted 
by both parties, and those will draw nearest 
to God who seek Him in the Bible more 
than they seek to prove the correctness of 
their own views of its history. 

Whatever the result, the things which 
cannot be shaken will remain. God, who 
has spoken to us through His Word, will 
still speak and more clearly than before. 
We know that His Spirit guides those who 
seek the truth. Every great advance in the 
knowledge of truth is made with struggle, 
but when it is made all rejoice in the advan- 
tage gained. A generation ago most Chris- 
tians believed that the world was created 
and completed by God out of nothing in six 
days of twenty-four hours each, and many 
affirmed that the denial of this belief meant 
the destruction of faith in God. But who 
now does not admit that we have gained a 
nobler idea of God since we have learned 
that the world was by Him made habitable 
for man through the slow development of 
unmeasured ages? Have we not also gained 
a profounder reverence for man and his 
Maker since we have learned that, step by 
step, through ages higher forms of life were 
evolved from lower, and that, though we 
are not yet able to trace all the proc- 
esses, at last God created man in His own 
image? Is the Bible any less the record 
of the revelation of God if it is found 
that, instead of being a series of utterances 
of God written down by men at His com- 
mand, it represents the slow development 
of God’s thoughts and designs in hu- 
man history, finding fragmentary expres- 
sion through many minds, revised by others 
under His guidance and gathered finally 
into books as we have them, culminating in 
the revelation of Himself through His Son 
Jesus Christ, whose life and teachings and 
Spirit were recorded for us and for all man- 
kind by those who best knew and most 
loved Him? In any case, the present value 
of the Bible is its meaning to us as giving 
us a revelation of God. He who does not 
see God in it cannot have permanent inter- 


est init. To him who does see God in it no 
account which it is made to give of its own 
history will cause Him to vanish from it. 


LESSONS FROM THE PUBLIC SORROW. 


There have been many momentous weeks 
in the history of Boston, but none perhaps 
more memorable than last week in the 
scenes witnessed, in the words that were on 
every lip and in the spirit which was abroad 
inthecommunity. Whatever Phillips Brooks 
might have been to this city and this nation 
had he been spared longer God alone knows. 
What he has been to the world in the less 
than threescore years of strong, rich life 
writer after writer is trying adequately to 
express, although the multitude of news- 
paper articles and pulpit comments have 
not begun to exhaust the lessons and in- 
spirations which may be derived therefrom. 

But somewhat distinct from these esti- 
mates of the man, and yet of the first value 
in measuring the times in which we live, is 
the effect which his death has produced. 
The very manner of his going has made the 
impression all the more profound. Had a 
lingering illness prepared the public for his 
death it would have in part adjusted itself 
to the thought of losing him, but the awful 
suddenness of the blow left the community 
stunned and dazed. The effort to recover 
from the shock and to do honor to the dead 
through the ordinary forms in which sor- 
row expresses itself, as well as through ex- 
traordinary demonstrations, is what has 
made the past week particularly impressive. 

No such funeral ceremonies have taken 
place in Boston for many a year. Trinity 
Church never held a more notable assem- 
blage of distinguished representatives of 
church and state, and as the form of him 
who fifteen months before had walked up 
that same aisie with slow but majestic 
tread on the way to his consecration was 
now borne aloft on the shoulders of sturdy 
Harvard men, and as the short, simple 
burial service of the Episcopal Church went 
forward, hardly an eye in that vast com- 
pany was dry and every heart was solem- 
nized. Outside, the most beautiful square 
in the city alive with humanity drawn 
thither, not by curiosity’ but by a mutual 
sorrow, was an additional tribute to the 
place Phillips Brooks had made for himself 
in the hearts of the common people. 

It is almost as if a profound religious 
revival had stirred our city. The brief ces- 
sation of business, the tenderness of feeling, 
the prevalence in hundreds of homes and 
in thousands of hearts of a sense of personal 
loss and loneliness such as have not been 
so universally felt since Garfield was stricken 
down, the keying of last Sunday’s sermons 
all through New England to the thought 
of the hour—all this has wrought an effect 
whose moral and spiritual value it is too 
early to calculate. 

So Phillips Brooks has been mighty in his 
death. Sectarian and ecclesiastical differ- 
ences have been melted in the crucible of a 
common grief. Such an assembly as that at 
the Old South meeting house last Monday 
afternoon, when Protestant ministers of all 
denominations and a Roman Catholic priest 
poured out their loving tribute, shows pos- 


sibilities of fellowship and co-operation such- 


as perhaps we have not dared to dream of. 
And still another lesson comes from the 
events of the week. The world has taken 
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long strides forward since the embodiment 
of perfect goodness was hounded through 
the streets of Jerusalem and was led away 
to be crucified. Today he whose life re- | 
sembles most closely that of Jesus Christ is 
as a rule most loved and most honored. We 
need not despair of a nation which can not 
only rear such a man as Phillips Brooks, 
but can appreciate him in all the fullness of 
his manhood. Galilean, Thou hast indeed 
conquered, and in paying their homage to 
one whose life was so like Thine and fed by 
daily contact with Thee the whole civilized 
world is, perhaps unconsciously, but really 
crowning Thee Lord of all! 


es 


JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE. 

The most conspicuous figure in American 
political history for the last generation has 
passed away. Mr. Blaine combined in’him- 
self to a greater degree than any other man 
of his time the qualities of a great partisan — 
leader. He was generous, affectionate, bold, 
impulsive, dramatic. He possessed a keen 
insight into men and their motives, a won- 
derful memory of persons and events, bril- 
liant powers of statement and argument and 
marvelous ability to hold, to organize and 
to marshal his followers against the weakest 
points in the ranks of his opponents. No 
statesman in our history has inspired greater 
personal loyalty among so large a host of 
supporters. His personal character is well 
described in an article on our 174th page by 
his pastor of former years. 

Mr. Blaine has rendered great and perma- 
nent service to his country. He threw his 
whole soul into the nation’s effort to cast 
off slavery. He advocated generous treat- 
ment of the South when the objects for 
which the North contended were gained. 
In the brilliant achievements and remark- 
able successes of the Republican party from 
its beginning he was constantly conspicu- 
ous as a leader. He was a delegate to its 
first national convention in 1856, and from 
that time to this no name has been so prom- 
inent in its assemblies as his. From 1862 
to 1876 he continuously represented Maine, 
his adopted State, in Congress, and for 
three successive terms was chosen Speaker 
of the House. From the House he passed 
into the Senate, and in every Republican 
national convention since that time his name 
has been a watchword. Against Hayes and 
Garfield he very nearly won the nomination 
for President. The third time he was nomi- 
nated, and but for what seemed a trivial inci- 
dent would have been elected. Twice since 
he has been Harrison’s most formidable 
rival for the nomination. In more than 
one of these successive administrations he 
has been the central figure both in the home 
Mr. 
Blaine failed of, the presidential chair. But 
he has been longer and more prominently 
the leader of the party in power than any 
one President. 

In all his long public life his personality 
and magnetism have been singularly felt. 
While those who knew him best have loved 
him most, a vast multitude who have had 
no peisonal acquaintance with him have felt 
pride in his triumphs and sympathy with 
his sorrows. Within a few years the death, 
in quick succession, of three of his six chil-_ 
dren and the unfortunate marriage and di- 
vorce of another have been heavy burdens 
for him to bear. The play of popular feel- 
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ing toward him personally, finding expres- 
sion in enthusiastic admiration of his friends 
and bitter hostility of his foes, has aided 
to intensify the interest of the succession of 
dramatic movements in his career and have 
made it more difficult to judge impartially 
his, services in the administration of state 
affairs. Yet he has brought about the peace- 
ful solution of grave international difficul- 
ties with such success as to inspire the ad- 
miration and confidence of the American 
people and the respect of other nations. 

With Mr, Blaine the generation of politi- 
cal leaders which he has so conspicuously 
represented have passed from the stage. 
The most of them had already died or re- 
tired from public life. He leaves no one 
fitted for leadership to represent his policy 
or to rally his followers. New men, new 
watchwords and a new policy, if not a new 
party, will characterize the political contests 
in which the country will now engage. But 
itis hardly likely that those now living will 
see another leader so bold, so brilliant, so 
able to inspire enthusiasm and maintain in- 
terest in the affairs of government as he has 
been. 


——>— 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


THE WORLD-WIDE INVITATION, 

Attention often has been directed to the 
fact that the standards and methods of 
the Christian religion so frequently are the 
exact opposites of those of human society. 
We ordinarily show hospitality to those 
who can return it. Christ bids us show it 
also to those who cannot. We dislike, if 
we do not actually hate, those whom we 
believe our enemies. Christ bids us love 
them. In nothing else is this contrast more 
apparent than in the all-enfolding compre- 
hensiveness of the divine invitation to men to 
become the avowed, affectionate children of 
God. Human judgment would say of this 
or that man that he is too mean, too de- 
based, too vacillating and shiftless, ever to 
become truly righteous. God treats such 
as peculiarly in need of heavenly encour- 
agement and aid, and invites them to Him- 
self as tenderly as any others. 

In respect to this divine invitation, then, 
_we ail occupy precisely the same footing. 
Except in our being born and our dying 
there is hardly anything else in which we 
all are alike. . In the sight of God and in the 
matter of acknowledging our duty to Him, 
health, wealth, culture or fame, or the utter 
lack of these things, makes no difference. 
Trite though it be to repeat this, the fact 
that it is disregarded so generally proves 
the propriety of reasserting it. We all 
stand side by side in regard to Christ’s loy- 
ing appeal to become His. We all receive 
it, each as truly as though there were no 
other being to receive it. We all are bound 
to heed it, each as truly as if the whole 
responsibility of its acceptance or rejection 
upon earth rested with him only. 

It should be remembered, as we try to 
appreciate its meaning, that to accept it does 
not involve that any one of us must equal 
any. other in apparent achievement. One 
of us may start in the path of holy living 
far below another. He may be weighted 
with inherited vicious tendencies or ac- 
quired evil habits from which his neighbor 
is free. The former never may rise, in the 
_ judgment of men, to as high a level of 
- righteousness as even that upon which the 
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latter started. Yet the former in God’s 
sight may have lived the nobler and more 
spiritually victorious life. He may have 
made the more progress upward of the two, 
may have risen more degrees, so to speak, 
toward Christlikeness, and thus given more 
convincing proof of the genuineness and 
nobility of his consecration than his Chris- 
tian brother who had less with which to 
contend. Only God can decide. His invi- 
tation, therefore, let it never be forgotten, 
is to a service in which every one, no matter 
who or what he is or may have been, has 
the same opportunity to show that he is 
God’s true child as any one else, no matter 
how much appearances may indicate the 
contrary. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Mr. Richard Croker, in his despotic con- 
trol of New York City, recently announced 
his determination to relegate business men 
to obscurity. ‘‘ Professional politicians are 
to be given preference,’’ he said. Mr, Cleve- 
land ventures to disagree with Mr. Croker 
and announces that 


The next administration will be a business 
men’s administration. . . . In making ap- 
pointments I shall consider the business rec- 
ords of the applicants. That will have greater 
weight with me than the indorsements of po- 
litical organizations. I shall appoint success- 
ful business men as heads of the departments 
and I shall expect this policy to be carried out 
in all departments of the Government. This 
is a time when business men are needed. The 
questions before the American people are 
questions that can best be solved by business 
men. Reforms in the tariff, economy in the 
Government, will be easily accomplished if 
plain, practical, honest business men are se- 
lected. 


These are cheering words, To execute this 
purpose will demand an adamantine will. It 
is further asserted by intimate friends of 
the president-elect that he purposes so to 
conduct his administration that the people 
shall look upon him as second only to Lin- 
coln in disregard of politicians and indiffer- 
ence to tradition, if by these or any other 
methods he can advance the welfare of the 
people. This is a worthy ambition. It will 
require rare wisdom, abounding courage, 
the support of a sympathetic cabinet and 
congressional majority to make it attainable. 


A majority—whether constitutional or not 
is debatable—of the Kansas Legislature has 
elected a former Democrat, Hon. John Mar- 
tin, as United States senator. His*past po- 
litical relations and his present declarations 
make it certain that he will vote with the 
Democrats if given his seat. This will in- 
sure the control of both houses of the na- 
tional legislature by the Democratic party. 
That this imposes a great responsibility the 
most sagacious leaders of the party feel 
profoundly. The report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, just rendered, reveals a sur- 
plus of comparatively diminutive propor- 
tions, which would be extinguished if the 
Treasury Department should pay out all 
the moneys appropriated for public works 
for which it is liable. Consequently to pro- 
pose a reduction of revenue at such a 
time is perplexing. The demand for pen- 
sion reform is so insistent and is coming 
from such quarters that the duty must be 
performed even though it shatter the polit- 
ical hopes of those who dare to lead in the 
reform. The craven conduct of members 
of the House committee on appropriations 
which reported on the matter last week is, 
we fear, ominous. The bill for pensions as 


it now stands appropriates $165,000,000 for 
the ensuing year. The prospect of legisla- 
tion affecting silver coinage from the Fifty- 
second Congress grows less and less and 
the next Congress, either in extra or reg- 
ular session, must face this serious problem. 
Elected on the distinct issue of tariff reform 
Congress, at its next session, necessarily 
must begin the attempt to revise the tariff 
schedule, and it is probable that when the 
debate begins it will be based upon a bill 
formulated by the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, John G. Carlisle, who, it is con- 
ceded, has resigned his seat in the Senate 
preparatory to accepting this important 
post. 


The whole question of pension extrava- 
gance and pension reform is reflected in a 
discussion, in the Christian Register, between 
Hon. W. F. Draper of this State and Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody of Harvard. General 
Draper, though a wealthy man, is in receipt 
of a pension, He defends his acceptance of 
it because it is payment ‘‘ for his services at 
an agreed upon compensation.’’ He asks: 
‘“Tf a contract made by the Government 
covered pay for services and additional pay- 
ment in case of wounds and disability, is 
there any moral difference between receiv- 
ing the payment for wounds and disability 
and receiving the payment for services?’’ 
To these statements Dr. Peabody replies 
‘that patriotism is not a merchantable com- 
modity for which a salary can be claimed.”’ 
Our country ought certainly to support 
those who have become disabled or have 
fallen into needy conditions through fight- 
ing in its defense. But it is just because 
thousands of men who, as Dr. Peabody says, 
“have no rightful claim, whether on the 
score of patriotism, of valuable services, or 
of need,’’ are recipients of pensions that we 
find the best men of all parties demanding 
a radical reform, and politicians who fear 
to alienate the soldier vote may discover 
some day that they have to reckon with 
other of their constituents. 


Shall the national and State judiciaries 
retain their former quality of independence 
and probity or shall they deteriorate and 
become the prey of politicians and dema- 
gogues? Justice Brewer of the Federal 
Supreme Court, in his recent address be- 
fore the New York State Bar Association, 
deemed this question important enough to 
discuss at length and with great vigor. 
Looking abroad and contemplating the des- 
potism of organized capital and organized 
labor, the drift toward socialism and the 
consequent trespassing upon the rights of 
the individual, Justice Brewer believes that 
“now, if ever in the history of this country, 
must there be somewhere and somehow a 
controlling force which speaks for justice 
and justice only.’’ Therefore, he pleads 
for a strengthening of the State judiciaries 
by giving the judges greater independence, 
and this can only be secured by granting 
them life tenure—with reasonable safe 
guards to the people—for, as he says, ‘‘ The 
judge who knows nothing can disturb his 
position does not hesitate promptly and 
clearly to ‘lay judgment to the line and 
righteousness to the plummet.’’’ These 
views of an eminent jurist, fortified by his 
cogent reasoning, are well worth pondering. 
The readiness with which certain judges 
elected by the people in the State of New 
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York have recently obstructed the course 
ef justice, and their participation in the 
partisan trickery which is now depriving 
the minority in that State of its proper rep- 
resentation in the Legislature, in Congress 
and in the approaching constitutional con- 
vention, pointedly furnish a practical illus- 
tration of the evils which Justice Brewer 
hopes to see remedied. While it is true 
that partisanship should not contaminate 
judges after their confirmation it is equally 
true that partisanship should not control 
the votes of legislators in ratifying or reject- 
ing an executive’s nomination. The Leg- 
islature of Connecticut brought discredit 
upon the State last week by rejecting on 
purely partisan grounds an eminent jurist 
named by Governor Morris. Prof. S. E. 
Baldwin of New Haven was eminently fitted 
for the position of judge of the Supreme 
Court. 


The details of a revolution in Hawaii, oc- 
curring Jan. 14-16, have just reached this 
country. Last week we chronicled the news 
that Queen Liliuokalani had cast her influ- 
ence in favor of granting a franchise to a 
lottery which was calculated to debauch the 
morals and deplete the purses of her sub- 
jects. It now seems that on the 14th she 
followed this with an attempt to promulgate 
anew constitution—drafted by her shrewd, 
native advisers—which proposed to with- 
draw the elective franchise from all save 
those born in the kingdom, and summarily 
eject the House of Nobles. Summoning her 
cabinet she endeavored to secure its ap- 
proval of this constitution. Failing, she 
threatened the ministers with violence, and 
they fled to save their lives. They soon 
found that they had the support of the best 
elements of society in Honolulu and began 
to plan for ‘resistance and a committee of 
public safety was formed, the queen, for the 
time, desisting from issuing the proclama- 
tion. Late in the afternoon of the 14th 300 
men from the United States man-of-war 
Boston landed and marched to the office of 
our consul-general, and their presence did 
much to prevent bloodshed and strengthen 
the hands of the revolutionists. Saturday 
night and Sunday morning were given to 
plottings by both sides. Later in the day 
the leaders of the revolutionists called for 
volunteers. Five hundred armed men re- 
sponded, who, on Monday, marched to the 
palace and, without bloodshed, seized the 
seat of government, deposed the queen, dis- 
armed the army and organized a provisional 
government, with S. B. Dole, a son of a 
missionary, as president. “Martial law was 
declared, the representatives of foreign 
powers informed of the change in goy- 
ernment—all but England’s representative 
recognizing the new government—and the 
work of organizing the military and execu- 
tive departments begun. On the 19th a 
committee of five influential citizens of 
Honolulu started for this country to request 
our nation to annex the Hawaiian Islands. 


‘This committee, when it reaches Washing- 
ton, will find that immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the news last Saturday the steamer 
Mohican was ordered to sail for Honolulu 
and a vigorous preparation made by the State 
and Navy Departments to uphold our na- 
tion’s interests in the matter. Interviews 
with the eminent delegates shortly after 
they landed in San Francisco revealed the 


fact that they represent a thoroughly 
aroused English-speaking community whose 
business interests and personal welfare de- 
manded that they should curb the despotic 
tendencies of a ruler whose whims and op- 
pressive acts had become unbearable. They 
ask for annexation, not as a State but asa 
Territory. The news of this uprising, and 
the prospect of being compelled to face and 
answer this request for annexation, has 
stirred the executive and Congress to an 
unusual degree. Our past relations with 
the kingdom, our present rights in _Pearl 
Harbor, the amount of American capital] 
and the number of American lives invested 
in the past and present commercial and 
moral development of the islands, and their 
value in case of war, all will compel us to 
insist that, if annexation be not feasible, 
then we must retain a protectorate. How- 
ever, more sentiment in favor of annexation 
has developed than would have been proph- 
esied, and at this writing it is unwise to 
venture on the role either of judge or 
prophet. England has instructed her repre- 
sentative in Washington to protest against 
the action of the United States consul and 
forces in Honolulu, and that she stands 
ready to profit by any indecision or blunder 
is certain. 


The Canadian Parliament opened, Jan. 26, 
with an address by the governor-general, 
Lord Stanley, who, by the way, will soon 
welcome as his successor the Earl of Aber- 
deen. That this Christian, philanthropic 
Scotchman and his charming wife will be 
popular in Canada is a foregone conclusion, 
and we anticipate an elevation in the tone 
of Canadian official life during his tenure 
of office. Lord Stanley reports increased 
commercial prosperity and a substantial 
advance in the number and the quality of 
emigrants entering Manitoba and the north- 
west territories. He regrets the misunder- 
standing with the United States relative to 
tolls on the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, but 
rejoices to know that the government is 
pushing ahead Canadian canal works which 
will soon afford to the commerce of the 
Dominion a highway entirely within Cana- 
dian bounds. Noreference was made to the 
burning question of annexation. 


England continues to strengthen her grip 
upon Egypt by sending additional battalions 
of troops and by replying to France’s diplo- 
matic notes of protestation with missives that 
reveal no purpose to withdraw occupation. 
Popular demonstrations of anger in Cairo 
have no more effect upon Lord Rosebery 
than the hysterical editorials of the French 
press. Parliament opened on Tuesday with 
a speech from the throne that indicates Mr. 
Gladstone’s purpose to present measures, 
affecting not only the future of Ireland but 


the perpetuity of the Establishment in Scot- 


land and Wales and the betterment of the 
English artisan and agriculturist. 


The French House of Deputies, by vote of 
303 to 182, has supported the ministry’s de- 
mand for the retention in the budget of a 
provision for a secret service fund. M. 
Franqueville, the examining magistrate, has 
found true bills of accusation against Sen- 
ator Grevy, ex-Ministers Baihaut and Rou- 
vier, Charles de Lesseps, three senators, two 
deputies and two ex-deputies. If these bills 
are approved by the chamber of indict- 


ments the formal trial of these men will 
begin. It now seems probable that light 
may be shed upon the participation of 
Americans in this scandal, the House of 
Representatives having decided to appoint a 
committee of investigation. Italy is in- 
tensely interested in the recent failure of 


the Banca Romana and the charges of com- 


plicity brought against many of the leading 
men of the realm. charged with receiving 
subsidies in return for legislation favoring 
the bank. A parliamentary investigation is 
opposed by the ministry. 


——— 


IN BRIEF, 


We print in full on our 192d page the an- 
swer of the Prudential Committee to the pro- 
test of the Old South Church, Boston, whieh 
we printed week before last. We reserve com- 
ment on the reply till our next issue. 


A minor poet singing in the February Chau- 
taquan thus diagnoses the situation: 


This trouble seems to be 

Chief in theology, 

Each thinks the hymn should be, 
Nearer, my God to Thee. 


The controversy in the Presbyterian fold 
has reached that point of acrimony where a 
Western journal disgraces itself and the de- 
nomination by trying to belittle the impor- 
tance of Rev. H. J. Van Dyke’s bold utter- 
ances by saying, ‘‘ There are some men in the 
Presbyterian pulpit who would not attract any 
attention were it not for the fact that they are 
the sons of their fathers.” 


One of our Australian contemporaries, of 
which it might be said aut scissors, aut nullus, 
in its Christmas number reproduced articles 
by Amelia E. Barr, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, Rey. Theodore L. Cuyler, Rey. T. De 
Witt Talmage, Phillips Brooks and Bishop 
Huntington. This proves two facts, viz., 
American authors and divines are molding the 
religious thought of the antipodes; Austra- 
lian editors have no copyright law to fear. 


It is usually unfortunate when Christian 
brethren attempt to discuss differences of 
opinion by calling each other hard names and 
labeling ,these differences ‘‘misrepresenta- 
tions”’ and “‘ misstatement of facts.”” Those 
rather roundabout phrases do not conceal the 
accusation of lying which is meant to be con- 
veyed. The words of Rev. Thomas Hooker 
make a choice motto: “‘If men would be ten- 
der and careful to keep off offensive expres- 
sions they might keep some distance in opin- 
ion without hazard to truth or love.”’ 


Municipal regeneration only will come in 
this country when every citizen has the same 
conception of duty that the late Rutherford B. 
Hayes had. A sneering paragraph once was 
shown to him stating that he—an ex-president 
—had been chosen supervisor of roads in Fre- 
mont. H. Clay Trumbull reports Mr. Hayes 
as saying in reply: “‘ It is not true, but if I had 
been chosen to that place, I would have done 
my best to fill it creditably, for it is a princi- 
ple of my life to do the one duty of the hour 
as well as I can, without any question whether 
that duty seems great or little to me.” 


The mob which recently entered by force 
the house of an Episcopal minister in Denver, 
broke his windows and destroyed his furniture, 
because he had led a movement to enforce 
Sunday laws against public amusement, fairly 
illustrates the class of those who most loudly 
clamor for open theaters and an open World’s 
Fair on Sunday. Thirty policemen fought the 
angry crowd and had to use their revolvers 
before they could drive the rioters out of the 
clergyman’s house. The demands of such 


lawless crowds are better answered by the en-— 
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forcement of laws than by abandoning efforts 
to guard the Sabbath against lawbreakers. 


A somewhat famous evangelist of Great 
Britain, whois about to visit this country, will, 
it is said, be allowed to depart with less regret 
because he has so frequently indulged in re- 
marks disparaging the work of regular pas- 
tors. He has himself just declined a call toa 
pastorate. When aman steps in to reap with 
joy harvests for which others have sown in 
tears, having refused himself to bear like bur- 
dens with those who sow, and compares his 
own labors with theirs to their disparagement, 
it is time for him to remove to another coun- 
try, but we think he is more needed in Africa 
than in the United States. 


The dangers of German rationalism are often 
mentioned as undermining faith in God and to 
be repelled by the churches in this country. 
For this reason it is all the more a satisfaction 
to learn that a Bible society in Germany has 
within the last fifty years sold to private sol- 
diers in the army over a million copies of the 
Bible. When it is remembered that a large 
proportion of these young soldiers on leaving 
home for service must have taken Bibles with 
them it will be seen that the Scriptures have 
still a strong hold on the German people. 
These facts corroborate the hopeful view of 
the religious condition of Germany which our 
staff correspondent Franklin expresses this 
week. i 


How far we are still from Christian union 
is sometimes illustrated in Massachusetts as 
in Dakota. For example, in a little town in 
the western part of the State, where a single 
Congregational church fully covers the field 
and is barely kept from seeking*home mission- 
ary aid, a Methodist minister from a neighbor- 
ing town is trying to start a Methodist church. 
If he succeeds there will in time be two rival, 
dependent churches in place of one that is 
self-supporting. In another village, where 
are now four churches (Congregational, Meth- 
odist, French Protestant and Roman Catholic), 
and where the needs of the population are 
amply provided for, none of these churches 
being strong, an Episcopal missionary is en- 
deayoring to crowd in a fifth church, which 
can only grow at the expense of the others. 
If these things can happen in Massachusetts 
how can we expect to prevent their like in 
the West? 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 28. 


The city is thinking and talking of little 
else today than the death of Mr. Blaine. 
The end of the long suspense, the long 
struggle, the Jong agony, the long and bril- 
liant life, finally came yesterday morning. 
It is universally regarded as a welcome re- 
lief, inasmuch ‘as Mr. Blaine was in great 
suffering and his disease was incurable. 
This is acknowledged now by his physicians 
and it has been known well enough for 
years past by all well-informed public men, 
In the light of all the facts now made 
known to everybody the fatuity and cruelty 
of the cabal that tried to nominate Mr. 
Blaine for the presidency last summer are 
now strongly manifested and accentuated. 

It seems fitting that Mr. Blaine should 
have died in the city where that career, so 
prominent and so impressive, began and 
ended, and that his last glances might have 
been turned upon the Capitol where he 
achieved his greatest triumphs and upon 
the White House which was the symbol of 
his bitterest sorrows and disappointments. 


Much genuine sympathy is felt and ex- 
pressed here for the deceased statesman, for 
it seems to be conceded on all hands that 
his life, though so brilliant, must have been 
one of the unhappiest lives ever lived. 
His habitual expression of countenance, as 
it had been observed here of late years, was 
that of a profound melancholy and a grief 
too deep for words. It was pitiful to see 
his assumed gayety and nonchalance and 
his proud but unavailing attempts to keep 
in the front rank and to beat off the spec- 
ters of disease, bereavement and baffled am- 
bition. Whatever else he was or was not 
he was a great man. Peace to his perturbed 
spirit. 

Another prominent public man has gone 
in the person of Justice Lamar. He, too, 
had been hopelessly ill for several months. 
The Democrats would like it very well if 
President Harrison would refrain from ap- 
pointing his successor on the bench, but the 
arguments which some of them have put 
forward to the effect that the appointment 
ought to be left for Mr. Cleveland to make 
seem excessively childish, and the general 
opinion is that the President will certainly 
fill the vacancy, as he has a perfect right to 
do. In fact, it would appear to be his duty 
to do so, 

The House managed to pass a quarantine 
bill this week, after the measure had been 
remodeled to suit the views of the Tam- 
many representatives. The bill isnot much 
like the Senate bill, but it is believed to be 
somewhat better than no bill at all, as it 
gives the national authorities a little power 
in the premises, and the probability is that 
the Senate will recede and accept the House 
version. The cholera is also believed to 
prefer that version. 

The mischievous, unrepublican, aggravat- 
ing and altogether outrageous practice of 
filibustering had full scope and was exceed- 
ing glorified last Wednesday in the House, 
That day had been set apart for the consid- 
eration of the bankruptcy bill, and by its 
preliminary votes the House had shown 
that a large majority were in favor of the 
bill. It was expected, therefore, that it 
would have plain sailing and would be 
easily passed. But Representative Kilgore 
of Texas, being opposed to the bill, de- 
voted the day to filibustering against it 
by dilatory motions of all sorts, and suc- 
ceeded in his object without the slightest 
difficulty. As to this matter it is, perhaps, 
sufficient to make the very commonplace 
remark that so long as Congress and the 
American people permit filibustering so 
long they must take the consequences. But 
it is a certainty that until filibustering is 
abolished the majority will not rule in this 
country and the cardinal primciple of the 
Republic will be nullified and brought into 
derision. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has at last 
made answer to the request of the House 
investigating committee in regard to the 
condition and prospects of the Treasury. 
It would appear from the secretary’s state- 
ment that the Government has about reached 
‘hard pan’’ financially and that the sur- 
plus is rapidly approaching the vanishing 
point. In one sense this is satisfactory to 
the Democrats, but in another sense unsat- 
isfactory. They are glad to obtain this 
apparent proof of Republican extravagance, 
but they are also at a loss to know how 


they can carry out their plan of tariff re- 
duction and still get money enongh to run 
the Government. As the enormous pension 
disbursements are the chief cause of the 
present condition of the national finances 
it is not suprising to find the Democrats 
seriously engaged in devising ways to dimin- 
ish the pension rolls. ©. §. E, 


CHICAGO, Jan. 25. 


A visit to Labrador in midwinter. This 
is the opportunity for those who care to go 
to Jackson Park any of these days before 
‘the January thaw’’ comes. Just inside 
the World’s Fair high fence is a stockade 
inclosing about three acres where the Es- 
kimo village is on exhibition. And what a 
favorable season it is to see them ‘‘at home”’ 
—mercury some of the time twenty-two be- 
low zero, snow up to the grade of Arctic 
regions and the great frozen lake in lieu of 
the ocean off the Labrador coast. Think 
of Chicago life on one side of a thin paling 
and on the other the native life of an Eskimo 
settlement. There are fifty-nine souls in 
their village, including the two babies (one 
Christian, the other heathen), natives of 
Chicago. The Jarger number are Moravian 
convert families from Southern Labrador, 
but a few were brought from Northern Lab- 
rador, 2,000 miles distant. Cabins are built 
similar to their own homes in size and 
shape, having but one room with the rudest 
of furniture. A large tent of skins shows 
their summer style of abode. Also a snow 
hut having a cake of ice in the top for sky- 
light is a veritable example of a northern 
winter home. To get down on one’s knees 
to look in at the open door of this snow 
‘*kraal’’ strikes a chill to the marrow. It 
is a lively sight out of doors in the village. 
All the men and boys are dressed in seal 
skin suits after their own fashion plates. 
The women for the most part wear clothing 
of ordinary dress goods, though one girl of 
fifteen years appeared quite at home in seal 
skin trousers as well as sack. There is 
space enough within the stockade to use a 
long sledge with its train of six dogs abreast, 
each dog hitched by a thong about forty 
feet long to the sledge. This enables ‘‘ the 
visitor to Labrador”’ to take his first sledge 
ride. Next summer a large place will be 
flooded to enable these people to live in 
their skin canoes on the water part of the 
time and show their skill at harpooning. 
Altogether an excursion to the Eskimo vil- 
lage is a cheap and satisfactory way of 
travel. 

Now that we are at Jackson Park why 
not take in the Horticultural Building? Here 
they have been doing their best to winter a 
tropical forest, but many of the plants show 
what a struggle for existence it has been 
for them so near the snow line. Still it is 
a remarkable exhibit even now. Under the 
central dome a mammoth staging 100 or 
more feet high holds its bravery of plant 
life, among them the wonderful century 
plant rapidly coming into bloom. Its single 
flower stalk is already forty-three inches 
high and grows at the rate of one and one- 
half inches each day. It was hoped to keep 
it back so as to bloom out on May 1, the 
opening day. However, the mostinteresting 
place at the fair grounds now is the Forestry 
Building, which has been turned into one 
vast atelier, where the figures and groups of 
Titanic statuary are in process of building 
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up. Here in one open room, 528 feet long 
by 228 feet wide, the entire floor taken up 
with these works of art in all stages of con- 
struction, molding and casting, there is 
a school of design on such a scale as has 
never before been seen. 

It is well worth a winter trip to Chicago 
from the most distant point in America to 
make a preliminary study of the World’s 
Fair architecture and statuary, to learn the 
mode of construction, the materials used 
and the ideas wrought out in art forms, all 
of which can scarce be noticed when the 
other exhibits have been placed and com- 
mand attention. Since dedication day last 
October the large buildings have undergone 
much decorative improvement. Probably 
the Palace of Mechanic Arts, with its wealth 
of ornamentation in the way of statues on 
towers and roof line, will bea prime favorite 
with most observers. Workmen are now 
busy in the deep snow constructing the 
“Ruins of Yucatan,’’ in close proximity to 
the Forestry Building, while just south of 
Machinery Hall finishing touches are being 
given to the circular Hippodrome, where 
the live stock prizes will be bestowed in the 
presence of tens of thousands of spectators. 

A conference of the directors of the City 
Missionary Society with the pastors was 
held Jan. 23 at Pacific Hotel. Reports from 
several fields of mission work, where unfa- 
vorable conditions had heretofore seemed 
desperate, indicated at present a remarkable 
growth and cause for encouragement. The 
Tabernacle Church is an example in point. 
During several years it has made a heroic 
fight just to live. Under the present pastor, 
Rev. A. Monroe, a new era of hope opens. 
It is located on the West Side in a district 
of lodgers, where, within a mile’s radius, at 
least 3,000 young men occupy unwarmed 
rooms and in this bitter weather must go 
to saloons or lie in bed to keep from freez- 
ing. There are seventeen nationalities rep- 
resented in Tabernacle Church. The latest 
accessions are from Greece. The story of 
California Avenue Church is a like record 
of survival after apparent defeat. Mr. Fox, 
the pastor, reported 117 additions and the 
expectation of thirty others as result of 
recent revival effort. But increase and 
prosperity only open the way for more 
labor and expense of the same kind ‘‘to 
nourish and bring up children’ of our 
faith in Chicago. The object of this con- 
ference was to apportion among the churches 
each one’s share of the $30,000 which this 
year’s work imperatively calls for. It is 
hoped that the recent visit of Dwight L. 
Moody to Chicago will make manifest how 
a permanent advance is to be made in down- 
town rescue work. It has been proposed 
to open and occupy a station near the cor- 
ner of Madison and Halsted Streets, not far 
from the First Church. It would be put 
in charge of a picked man and have the 
oversight of Prof. Graham Taylor. 

In this same district is the Princess The- 
ater, headquarters of the Salvation Army. 
Commander Ballington Booth has lately 
been on the ground to lay out a grand cam- 
paign for ‘‘the army ”’ in Chicago the pres- 
ent year. The annual meeting of the Citi- 
zens’ League was held at Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church last Sunday evening. This 
organization exists for the sole purpose of 
suppressing the sale of liquors to minors 
and drunkards. It is on the lookout also to 


prevent any legislation nullifying the statute 
against such sales. An effort is now being 
made at Springfield to change the dramshop 
act, one section of which reads, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever by himself or agent shall give or sell to 
any minor or drunkard,” etc., and make ‘it 
read, ‘* Whosoever by himself or agent shall 
knowingly give or sell,’ etc. Surely what a 
bartender ‘‘knows’’ about his customers is 
past finding out. During the past year the 
league has prosecuted 926 saloon keepers 
and preferred 1,592 charges, 605 of which 
were for selling liquor to minors and.897 
for sales to drunkards and ninety for keep- 
ing disorderly houses. There were fined in 
justice courts 581, held for criminal court 
158, fined in criminal court twenty-six and 
continued during the year 257. The cost of 
this social protective work has been $8,349. 
There is need, however, of an added force 
of agents to cover all the police districts. 
With an income of $15,000 the league could 
adequately wateh the 7,000 saloons in Chi- 
cago. 

The Ministers’ Union at its Monday meet- 
ing voted to observe Tuesday, Feb. 7, as an 
all day’s ‘“‘retreat,’’ the object being to 
deepen and quicken the spiritual life of 
pastors. The program will consist of de- 
votional hours and the consideration of 
special topics, such as Culture of Spiritual 
Life, The Person of Christ in Christian 
Experience, The Minister’s Study of the 
Bible, Twenty-five Years of Pastoral Life in 
Chicago. Q. Ls D: 


BERLIN, Jan. 3. 

If the Panama scandal just now calls 
attention to France the situation in Ger- 
many is not without interest. The trial and 
conviction of Rector Ahlwart, the over- 
whelming majority by which he has been 
elected to the Reichstag, where he can sit 
even with the sentence to imprisonment 
hanging over him, the fact that his name 
has become a sort of talisman fora majority 
of the Conservatives, who on their last party 
day took up his cry of anti-Semitism and 
gave it the first place in their new program, 
the further fact that Caprivi has rebuked 
the party for its interest in Ahlwart, and 
the assertion that additional developments 
in the line of the Ahlwart accusations may 
be looked for, together with the proposal of 
a law, which may be dignified with Ahl- 
wart’s name, for still severer punishment of 
such writings as the pamphlet for which 
Ahlwart has suffered, furnish the elements 
of a drama whose dénouement is eagerly 
awaited. As if to complicate matters and 
increase the burdens of the government let- 
ters have come to light which prove that 
Loewe, a Jew, the head of the firm which 
Ahlwart, in the name of patriotism, accused 
of furnishing poor guns to the army, long 
ago sought, without regard to the interests 
of his own country, to sell his wares to 
France, and that the great and honored 
firm of Krupp in Elberfeld, in the days im- 
mediately preceding the late war, did its 
best to procure orders for its guns from 
Louis Napoleon. Of course the excuse is 
that trade is one thing and patriotism an- 
other, and that a man may be true to his 
country and yet furnish its enemies with 
weapons of war. There is no denying the 
fact that these discoveries, coming just after 


Ahlwart’s conviction, and seemingly con-° 


firming some of his accusations against 


Loewe, have with some helped his cause 
and aided the Conservatives in their war- 
fare on the Jews. The hatred against the 
latter is not a personal hatred. It is not 
against Jews as Jews, but against the 
methods by which it is said they are fast 
getting the wealth of Germany into their 
hands that warfare is waged. It is said 
that they are dishonest, ever watching for 
the distress of Christians in order to take 
advantage of them, that they are usur- 
ers, that they are vicious in their lives, 
luxurious in their style of living, in a word, 
that they are an element of danger in the 
Fatherland against which all good and pa- 
triotic men ought to unite. This is the posi- 
tion of Dr. Stdéecker, the eloquent preacher, 
the head of the Berlin City Mission, and one 
of the most influential members of the Con- 
servative party in the Reichstag. 

It is hardly right to condemn the leaders 
of this campaign unheard, even if their 
methods do not seem quite in unison with — 
those of the New Testament. Of their pa- 
triotism, their devotion to what they believe 
to be the interests of their countrymen and 
of their love for the principles of Christian- 
ity as they understand them there can be 
no doubt. But how they can expect to 
change the character of more than 80,000 of 
the citizens of Berlin, and of nearly ten 
times that number in the whole of Germany, 
by an active campaign against them it is 
difficult to see. Certainly none of them 
would resort to the methods of Russia and 
expel them from the land, nor do they seem 
to be very anxious to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. The end of this struggle is not yet, 
nor are the present methods of carrying it 
on likely to secure the desired results. 

Interest at present is concentrated on the 
army bill and the tax bill. The latter, while 
limited in its application to Prussia, is yet 
bound up with the army bill and is really 
supplementary toit. The fate of these two 
bills no one can with certainty predict. 
With some modifications they may both 
pass, or at the last moment, as was the case 
with the school bill last year, both may be 
withdrawn. The army bill calls for an in- 
crease of about 85,000 men at an additional 
expense to the country of between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000 a year. In return for 
this additional burden on the people it is 
proposed to reduce the time of service from 
three years to two, though under conditions 
which would make it possible to retain 
many of the recruits the full three- years. 
It is claimed by its \advocates that it 
will furnish the army with younger men, 
lessen the liability to seryice of older men 
hampered by business relations and the 
care of families, who go into battle with 
less of the dash and recklessness neces- 
sary for a victory than those who are free 


‘from these burdens, and that it is better 


to spend money on an army of defense, 
which will prevent war, than to spend it in 
a war which the weakness of the country 
may cause and the end of which no one can 
foresee. The tax bill proposes to get. the 
necessary revenue, so far as Prussia is con- 
cerned, from a tax on beer, brantwein and 
exchanges on the board of trade. It is 
doubtful if the revenue from these sources 
would be as large as is supposed. Many 
fear, also, that it would lead to an increase 
inintemperance through an-increase of the 
price of beer, which is now the poor man’s 
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drink and which many would abandon for 

the cheaper and more dangerous drinks 
in the market. The bill also proposes 
to tax capital as well as income and to 
give over the care of the cities and towns 
to their respective authorities and, under 
certain restrictions, to permit them to tax 
land and its improvements and the business 
of~the citizens as they deem best. The 
fear is lest under all these new methods of 
taxation the burdens will become excessive 
and more than the people can bear. At any 
rate, in a time of depression like this, when 
Germany as weil as the rest of Europe is 
looking to a change in the American tariff 
for relief, it cails for unusual courage on the 
part of.the government to propose measures 
which, in the most favorable circumstances, 
cannot fail to be a burden to the people. 
If, in the face of such difficulties, Caprivi 
can carry his measures, even with the help 
of the center, he will exhibit qualities of 
leadership which will add immensely to his 
fame. 

At present there is a lull in the Harnack 
discussion. This may be due in part to the 
refusal of Professor Harnack to write or say 
anything in his defense, but that the dis- 
cussion oyer the matters involved in the 
proposal to modify the Apostles’ Creed or 
substitute another creed in its place have 
come to an end no one believes. The su- 
preme authorities of the church have met 
in Berlin and have published a statement in 
which they say that no attempts to remove 
the Apostles’ Creed from church worship or 
to change its form will be tolerated, and in 
which they further urge all who are in- 
trusted with the responsibility to see that 
no young men are ordained to the ministry 
who do not fully accept all the doctrines of 
the church. Of course this is satisfactory 
neither to the extreme right nor the left. 
There is no word of condemnation in it for 
Harnack and no proposal of a plan by which 
progressives, as they call themselves, can 
hope for greater Jatitude in the church than 
they now enjoy. But the moderates, un- 
doubtedly, approve the decision. In the 
meanwhile, attention will be directed anew, 
not to the apostolicum but to the sources 
of the statements it contains, the writings 
of Matthew and Luke. If the accounts of 
the birth and infancy of our Lord which are 
there given continue to stand the test of 
criticism as they hitherto have done the 
statements of the creed will be believed and 
people will not care to ask whether it was 
composed in the first century or in the eighth, 
by the apostles or by men who believed 
through the words of the successors of the 
apostles. 

The efforts of the government, especially 
of the emperor, to provide church accom- 
modations for the people of Berlin and its 
suburbs are likely to prove successful. 
Hardly a month passes without the dedica- 
tion of a new church or of an old one which 
has been enlarged and improved. These 
new buildings while plain are large and 
convenient. Built to stand for centuries 
they are located on the choicest corners of 
the city so that light can be secured on every 
side. They are furnished with a steeple 
and abell. The organ is also in its place on 
the day of dedication and a pastor is ap- 
pointed, more than one if the parish require 
t, to look after the interests of the people 
from the first. There is no waiting for a 
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congregation. One is at hand the moment 
the church doors are opened. In the 
course of two or three years it is thought 
that it will be possible for all to find 
seats in churches near their, homes. Of 
course there will be great numbers in Ber- 
lin, as in American cities, who will never 
enter a church, who will either give them- 
selves to the organization of ethical socie- 
ties or the support of unions of various sorts, 
willopenly oppose all religious belief or will 
live in utter indifference to the claims of re- 
ligion. 

But it would be wrong to imagine that 
there is more infidelity in Germany than in 
the United States, or that the ministers in 
evangelical churches there work harder or 
are more interested in the spiritual welfare 
of their parishes than the ministers here. 
Work in the two countries greatly differs, 
but the aims are the same. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that there are as many 
earnest Christians in these parishes, as 
much devotion of time and thought, and 
perhaps of money, to real Christian benevo- 
lence, at home and in foreign lands, as 
among the same number of people in our 
own country. It cannot be denied that the 
system of state support is a vicious one, but 
it has worked better in Germany than in 
some other countries and has produced re- 
sults which many of the more spiritually 
minded German Christians greatly prize 
and which they would be among the last to 
give up. No greater mistake could possibly 
be made than to look upon the evangelical 
church of Germany as given over to infi- 
delity. Some of the very men who have 
been freest in the criticism of the Scriptures 
have been devout and faithful members of 
the church. The majority of the pastors 
preach a simple, earnest gospel of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the only ground of 
salvation, and they take the utmost pains to 
see that every child in the parish is taught 
the principles of Christianity and urged to 
accept them through an intelligent faith. 
The criticism of the universities and of 
learned professors, who write for each 
other, is one thing, the gospel which is 
preached in the churches, and which many 
of these same men preach, is quite another 
thing. FRANKLIN. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The writer in The Point of View of the 
February Scribner’s is optimistic enough to 
believe that ‘‘the notion that one’s ‘honor’ 
can be damaged by the action of another per- 
son is pretty generally obsolete. Brag is not 
so good a dog as he was. Bluff will not go so 
far. The code that regulates in these days the 
manners of the highest and most influential 
type of American gentlemen is actually to be 
found in the New Testament.’’ 

Claudio Jannet, writing on French Catho- 
lics and the Social Question, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (January), says: ‘ All 
parties [in France] today, save some old doc- 
trinaires, are unanimously in favor of insuring 
by law one day of rest for workers of all ages 
and of both sexes. Itis a pure anti-Christian 
superstition that up to the present time has 
led the French legislator to refuse to designate 
Sunday for this purpose. Catholics are, of 
course, in the front ranks of the Popular 
League for Sunday Rest. . . . The great exam- 
ple of free America is the favorite argument 
of French Catholics in regard to this question.’’ 

Prof. E. D. Morris of Lane Seminary, in the 
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Evangelist, describes the position of the Pres- 
byterian Church as Between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. Charybdis he defines as “the evil 
which will follow an indorsement of a higher 
criticism which handles the Bible as if it were 
literature merely and ignores its supernatural 
origin and quality, which restricts the Bible 
to the illusive tests of personal feeling, or the 
critical taste, or ‘religious consciousness,’ to 
the ignoring of those great objective verities 
by which the Book of books ‘ certifies itself to 
be the Word of God.’”’ Scylla he describes 
to be ‘‘ (1) a false interpretation of the Confes- 
sion of Faith on the question of the inerrancy 
of the ‘original autographs,’ (2) the asserting 
of something which is outside of the symbols 
as ‘authoritative’ and the attempt to impose 
it upon the denomination by processes not 
recognized in the constitution, (3) compel- 
ling subscription to every word of the denom- 
inational creed, (4) assuming that ‘the evil 
(if it be an evil) of applying the rules of his- 
torical criticism to the Bible can be cured by 
judicial processes.’ ” 

The editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist Epis- 
copal) recently heard a critic say, ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society has reached the point 
now where it must begin to die, unless it gives 
itself body and soul to some grand, practical 
crusade.’”’ Adds the editor: ‘‘ True, very true, 
and the same will have to be said—if not now 
yet before very long—of our own Epworth 
League. The truthis, young Christian friends 
—and we may as well faceit squarely—that an 
organization for the nurture of personal piety 
has no abiding root. ... Spiritual athletes 
cannot go on forever getting up muscle. It 
will only become a burden to them unless 
they get a chance to use it in some actual 
conflict. What are gymnastics good for if 
they remain forever gymnastics? Wanted—a 
crusade! ... something objective, something 
all-enlisting, something to set souls on fire 
with indignation and resolve.” 

The Catholic Review, commenting on the ap- 
pointment of Mgr. Satolli as apostolic dele- 
gate, confesses that ‘‘in his administration of 
the church the Popeis not infallible. He may 
make mistakes. He may act injudiciously, 
imprudently, prematurely. But, as a rule, 
with few if any exceptions, he is the best 
judge of what is best to do, what is judicious, 
prudent and timely. He is enlightened by 
the Holy Ghost. He sees things from the in- 
side, with all their circumstances, some or 
many or all of which are unknown to the 
public. .. . Only in an extreme case, in which 
he had extraordinary enlightenment, closed to 
the Pope, would any one be justified in enter- 
taining an opinion contrary to a judgment of 
the visible head of the church.” 


ABROAD, 


Octavia Hill, in the Nineteenth Century (Feb- 
ruary), gives her opinions on Trained Workers 
for the Poor and asserts that ‘“‘ the training is 
best done from the natural home. ... In my 
estimation the work most needed now is in 
the homes of the people; and how are we to 
teach and help in the family if the sacred 
duties to parents, to brothers and sisters, if 
the old household claims seem to us of little 
moment and to be easily thrown aside for 
others? In my experience those who are 
deeply imbued with the spirit of family life 
are those who best help the poor; in this spirit 
they meet on the great human ground, older 
than thrones of equality, safer than our imag- 
inings of fresh arrangements for the world.” 

Lord Halifax, in view of what he has seen 
done in the Anglican Church during the last 
fifty years, has recently said that he expects 
to see the whole Romish ceremonial speedily 
restored in the English cathedrals and 
churches. Commenting upon this statement 
Archdeacon Sinclair has recently asked, 
“Would it not be better to ... drop what- 
ever is distinctively evangelical about the 
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Reformation, never mention its principles in 
public teaching and leave them entirely to the 
Nonconformists?’’? The archdeacon answers 
‘no,’ and claims that the adherents of the 
principles of the Reformation have the laity 
back of them.- If this be so, asks the Christian 
World, ‘‘how comes it that the latter party 
during the last fifty years has gone on from con- 
quering to conquer, revolutionizing the order 
of worship, winning the game at the universi- 
ties, at convocations and before the legal tribu- 
nals, securing the lion’s share of ecclesiastical 
preferment and carrying easily the palm for 
eloquent preaching and for vigor in parochial 
work, while the opposite party is at this mo- 
ment in a position of humiliation and dis- 
credit.” 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


V. SCROOBY AND AUSTERFIELD, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


It has been said already that in 1602 there 
was a Congregational church in Gainsbor- 
ough-upon-Trent in Lincolnshire. John 
Smyth was its pastor. In 1606, doubtless 
because of persecution, its majority, headed 
by Smyth, emigrated to Amsterdam. Some, 
probably most, of the minority, lived in or 
near to Scrooby, a few miles to the west, 
the village now famous as the place where 
the Pilgrim movement first took definite 
form. The modern Scrooby, identical in 
site with the ancient, lies on the Great 
Northern Railroad, about a hundred and 
fifty miles nearly north of London, fifty 
miles west from the North Sea, near 
Grimsby, and ninety miles east from Liver- 
pool. The old turnpike road from London 
to York and Scotland passes through it. 
Its population probably is not over two hun- 
dred and fifty at present and hardly can 
have been any larger two centuries ago. 

Looking west from the railway platform 
one sees, not more than a thousand feet dis- 
tant, a cluster of low cottages, chiefly of 
brick, with tiled or thatched roofs and 
shaded by overhanging elms. Hedges bor- 
der most of the narrow lanes and, in the 
midst of the cottages, lies the ancient grave- 
yard in which stands the parish church, St. 
Wilfred’s. This has been restored and en- 
larged by adding an aisle upon the north 
side, since the time of the Pilgrims, but its 
graceful spire remains the same as then. 
In the eastern distance low hills form the 
horizon and woods limit the view more nar- 
rowly toward the west. The neighborhood, 
although not level, hardly undulates enough 
to be called hilly, and consists of cultivated 
fields or green meadows separated by hedges 
and dotted with elms which shade the graz- 
ing cattle. It is a quiet farming region, not 
picturesque but possessing that charm of 
peacefulness so characteristic of much Eng- 
lish scenery. 

Walking up the lane from the railway to 
the village one sees at once on his right an 
irregular meadow, containing perhaps two 
acres, separated from the lane by a fence 
and a ditch. Beyond the meadow is a farm- 
house, long and narrow, extending north 
and south, having two stories and an attic, 
with low out-buildings on the east side and 
a garden, barnyards and farm buildings on 
the west. We published a picture of it on 
the first page of our issue of Jan. 5, which 
contained the opening sketch of this series. 
This house stands in part upon the site of 
the ancient manor-house. To reach it one 
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must pass around through the edge of the 
village and across the meadow. At first 
glance the house exhibits no appearance of 
antiquity, but examination discovers in the 
western wall, near its southern end on the 
outside, a*wide, high arch and a deep 
and peculiar niche, neither of which has 
any modern use or meaning. The wall-of 
this part of the house is very thick, like 
those customarily built in great houses in 
England from two to three hundred years 
ago, and the shape and arrangement of 
some rooms in the building testify to their 
great age. There is much probability that 
this part of the structure was included in 
the original manor-house. 

In the stone wall which extends from the 
rear of the house back to the little river 
Ryton close by are broken pieces of chiseled 
stone, which suggest the former stateliness 
of the building, and in two of the present 
cow sheds the roofs are upheld by carved 
beams, the dimensions of which indicate 
that they once performed a similar service 
in the manor-house hall or chapel. Until 
recently there remained in the garden the 
stump of avery old mulberry tree, said to 
have been planted in 1530 by Cardinal Wol- 
sey while dwelling at the manor for several 
weeks on his way to York after his fall 
from power. The ditch along the south 
edge of the meadow also marks the line of 
a part of the original moat. These are the 
only visible traces of the early appearance 
of the estate which remain. 

The manor-house belonged to the arch- 
bishopric of York and was used for occa- 
sional retirement and as‘a resting-place in 
journeying to or from London. It was 
pleasant and also retired, although accessi- 
ble. Henry VILL. probably lodged there at 
least once, and James L. liked it so much 
that he tried, but in vain, to buy the estate. 
The original house must have been built 
before 1500, for at that date Archbishop 
Savage spent a large sum uponit. The his- 
torian Leland says that in 1541 it was 
A great manor-place standinge withyn a mote 
and [be] longing to the Archbishop of York: 
builded yn [in] to [two] courtes, whereof the 
first is very ample, and all builded of tymbre, 
saving the front of the haule, thav is of bricke, 
to the wych ase2nditur per gradus lapidis [as- 
cent is made by stone steps]. The ynner 
courte building, as far as I marked, was of 
tymbre building, and was not in compace past 
the 4 [quarter] parte of the utter [outer] courte. 

In addition to the moat it had fish ponds 
and gardens and unquestionably it was, for 
the times, a stately, imposing edifice. At 
present the location of the courts and the 
plan of the building remain conjectural. In 
1871, by permission of the late Lord Hough- 
ton, the lord of the manor, Dr. H. M. Dexter, 
assisted by the writer, made many measure- 
ments and excavations in the hope of de- 
termining these particulars. The meadow 
is full of remnants of masonry beneath the 
turf and afew ridges and hollows indicate 
a possible outline. 
clusions can be gained unless by more sys- 
tematic and extended excavation. In 1557 
Archbishop Heath leased the estate for 
twenty-one years, at £20, 15s per year, to 
his steward, James Bryne. In 1575 Arch- 
bishop Grindal leased it on the same terms 
to William Marshall. Later Archbishop 
Sandys leased it to his oldest son, Samuel, 
and he leased it, probably, to William Brew- 
ster’s father and, certainly, to William Brew- 
ster himself, after the senior Brewster’s 
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death. We know that William Brewster, 
the Pilgrim, lived there from April 1, 1594, 
to the last of September, 1607. 

North of Scrooby, about a mile, lies the 
small market town, Bawtry, but, beyond the 
fact that probably some thus far unidenti- 
fied Pilgrims lived there, it has no special 
claim upon our notice. Another mile, 
almost due north, brings one to Auster- 
field, a little hamlet smaller than Serooby 
and equally quiet. It contains a cottage in 
which, according to a probable tradition, 
William Bradford was born, and it is a mat- 
ter of record that he was baptized by Rey. 
Henry Fletcher on March 19, 1589, in its 
quaint little church, St. Helen’s. Here he 
doubtless worshiped during his boyhood. 
This church, too, has been modernized 
somewhat within, but its low, rough, but- 
tressed walls, its tiny belfry, its narrow 
windows with their diamond shaped panes, 
its oak chancel rail and the Norman arch of 
the porch with its ‘‘ zigzag and beak” or- 
namentation and its rude carving of a dragon 
must be essentially unchanged. 

These are but few and disconnected links 
to bind the present to the past. Yet, when 
it is remembered that—except by the build- 
ing of the railroad—the region has under- 
gone almost no change, that the fields and 
meadows lie substantially as they always 
have lain, that the courses of the high road 
and most of the crossroads are unaltered, 
that the tranquil waters of the Idle and 
the Ryton flowed formerly just where they 
flow today, and that the same shadowy hills 
bounded the horizon to the east and similar 
stretches of woodland to the west, it is easy 
to appreciate quite well how these scenes 
must have appeared to the familiar eyes of 
Brewster, Bradford, Robinson and the others 
who helped to form the Pilgrim church. 
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BISHOP BROOKS. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


It is indeed difficult to realize that this 
majestic Christian man is no longer with us, 
and that we shall see him in our streets, in 
our churches and at our great popular 
gatherings no more. Not since the death 
of Daniel Webster has there been felt in 
this city a.loneliness so great and universal, 
and not in our whole history has the de- 
parture of any man drawn after it such 
floods of love, veneration and noble regret 
as in the removal from our midst of Phillips 
Brooks. Itis an honor to Boston that she 
recognized so early’ and adequately the 
genius of this remarkable man, and one who 
has witnessed the outpouring of the public 
heart over his sudden death must think 
better of his kind in all the days that are 
to come. The other night, as I passed by 
the home of the late bishop that now wears 
a look so deserted and sad and while his 
honored body was still there, 


Lying dead among his books 
The peace of God in all his looks, 


I found a poor, heart-broken old man pacing 
up and down in the weird morning light in 
front of the door, and every now and then 
stopping and turning his eyes toward the 
windows hoping that he might see again 
that great face, and when I came up to him 
he asked in tones that I shall not soon for- 
get if this was the bishop’s house and in 
which room he might be lying. It was an- 
other and a pathetic illustration of what 
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Bishop Brooks was to the humblest of his 
fellow-Christians. The readers of the Con- 
gregationalist will for weeks to come watch 
eagerly for some one to voice their venera- 
tion for this great spirit and their sense of 
loss and sorrow that he is no longer with 
them, They will wish that those who had 
the privilege of knowing him may continue 
to write about him that those who did not 
know him may acquire a more vivid and 
lifelike impression of so wonderful a man. 
It is in answer to this longing, and not with 
the purpose to present any estimate of him, 
his genius or his work, that I now write 
these few simple words. 

I can recall the glorious Sundays when it 
was my privilege to hear Phillips Brooks, 
then in the prime of his magnificent man- 
hood, preach. In college days and in the 
heart of all the questionings and uncertain- 
ties necessarily raised by philosophical stud- 
ies in the formative period of mental life, 
how eagerly those fresh, reassuring, inspir- 
ing and wonderful courses of thought were 
anticipated; and how the sound of that 
voice—that came, as it seemed, out of the 
depths of the profoundest trouble with its 
tumultuous and thrilling message of bope— 
would speak to the silent and breathless 
soul as if God Himself were searching and 
comforting it! After those years when the 
feeling of reverence was too deep to allow 
even the expression of gratitude to the 
powerful preacher there came an oppor- 
tunity for utterance that brought in return 
one of those gracious notes written as by a 
sunbeam on a page of light that today are 
the treasure and pride of a thousand homes. 
Then came the romance of my ministry, the 
call to settle down to Christiam work in the 
same town and in tbe same square with 
Phillips Brooks and in a church full of 


thankfulness for his influence and in friend-. 


liest relations with Trinity.’ And what shail 
I say of my great beloved and now revered 
neighbor but that he was the strongest, 
kindest, friendliest neighbor that any min- 
ister ever had. For nearly eight years he 
was preaching in the fullness of his power 


over the way, and one of the things that 


constantly gave me heart and hope was the 
greatness of his ministry. 

Phillips Brooks had a great and beautiful 
mind and because of other gifts even more 
precious this may not be so obvious to all. 
We hear it said that he was not a thinker, 
and ina certain sense he was not. He was 
in too sublime haste to stop and nicely ad- 
just ideas to each other or elaborate them 
into finished system; besides he clearly saw 
that all human thinking, theological and 
philosophical, even in its highest results is 
but provisional and only for a while, to be 
utterly superseded when the eternal day 
dawns; and with a flash, as of lightning, he 
went beyond the conclusions of the tempo- 
ral mind and anticipated the look of reality 
when the imperishable in human thought 
shall have put on its immortal vesture. 
Sometimes we have heard men say that they 
did not know what be was driving at, and 
with the modesty that is the inseparable 
concomitant of this class of human beings 
they concluded always that the trouble was 
with the intellect of the great preacher, 
whereas if they had consulted Paul he would 
have defined the real nature and source of 
their difficulty: ‘‘ Now the natural man re- 
- ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 


for they are foolishness unto him; and he 
cannot know them, because they are spirit- 
ually judged.’”’ Thousands did not under- 
stand Bishop Brooks; they felt him, drank 
him in through eager sympathies, opened 
the gates of emotion receptively to the 
mighty movement of that inspired person- 
ality. But these: thousands were them- 
selves to blame that they did not get more, 
and not the preacher. Those who had the 
emotion capacity caught that side of Phil- 
lips Brooks, and those who did not have 
that capacity and who were without the 
higher gifts of intellect caught nothing and 
concluded, naturally enough, that there 
was nothing. But in the best work of this 
preacher there was always a wonderful play 
and sweep of intellect, the teeming signs of 
subtle, comprehensive and penetrative in- 
sight, an exuberance of mental vigor, an 
abundance of intuition too great for full ut- 
terance and an amplitude that covered all 
the great experiences of the human heart. 
In the union of the metaphysical and the 
poetic there was in him a fine Platonic 
strain. A completer study of his mind 
would be an engaging and remunerative 
task, but for the present it must be passed 
over with these inadequate words. 

Nor must we linger upon the eloquence 
of the man, so unlike all the great oratory 
of recent times, so new and striking in its 
type, achieving its purpose by its native 
force, its utter genuineness and the magnifi- 
cent rush of its movement; for, after all, 
the thing that drew all hearts to Phillips 
Brooks was the uniqueness of the man, his 
wonderful simplicity and sincerity, his great 
unconsciousness, his massive goodness of 
heart, his towering humanity, above all his 
single-minded and sublime devotion to the 
kingdom of Christ. There never was a 
mind, in the whole history of Christian dis- 
cipleship, more completely and habitually 
filled with the thought of the kingdom of 
God, nor a heart more at ‘‘leisure from it- 
self,’ more free from all concern for petty 
individualism and selfishness of every form, 
more enthusiastically and thankfully given 
in seraphie ardor to the common and imper- 
ishable good of men, nor a will and life that 
more easily, sweetly and successfully fol- 
lowed the heavenly vision. Phillips Brooks 
made men aware, as few have ever done, 
of the realities of the invisible, and the 
little world of sense and time shrank to 
its proper and poor proportions as he.rolled 
it into the presence of the divine. In a 
most important sense he was bigger than 
our world, outgrew it on every hand, had 
found other and higher worlds the necessity 
of his heart, had discovered them in his di- 
vine Master and he was able, as few men have 
ever been, to make the humblest man feel 
that it was in him to become bigger than 
the world. 

Probably no man ever enjoyed the Chris- 
tian life more than Phillips Brooks. It was 
the passion of his heart all these years, 
from the time that under Dr. Vinton’s in- 
fluence he entered the service of his Master. 
The same may be said about his preaching; 
it was a supreme delight to him and he 
went to Trinity Church from Sunday to 
Sunday with a face lighted up with an 
immortal joy. Part of his great power, 
both as a man and as a preacher, was the 
noble and splendid delight that he took in 
it all. He was a fortunate man in his in- 


heritance, in his home training, in his op- 
portunities early and late for the finest cul- 
ture, in his power to attract to himself the 
best spirits and to find in all only the no- 
blest side, in the sphere and time of his 
ministry, and he was supremely fortunate 
in his capacity of happiness out of the high- 
est things, in the great grace of joy that 
Christ gave to him so plentifully, in the 
aptitude for an incessant and inspired de- 
light in the service of God. 

That he had for some time past contem- 
plated death as a possibility of the near 
future is now evident to all his friends, for 
although he never referred to death other 
than in a sweetly, one might almost say 
playfully, serious way, he did quite fre- 
quently refer to it within the past year or 
two. Iam reminded as I write these words 
of a beautiful call made upon me three 
years ago, such as he was accustomed to 
make upon his brother ministers. He had 
just preached his twentieth anniversary 
sermon and I remarked to him that I had 
heard him preach his ninth. He replied 
that twenty years were a large part of a 
man’s life and that he could not expect 
more than another twenty, and then with 
full, instantaneous and loftiest seriousness 
he added (and they are words that are to 
me unforgetable and that I am sorry to part 
with), ‘‘ Then I hope something better will 
come!”’ 

It has come, and we know that for such a 
soul there must be brighter ideals, more ex- 
alted companionships, a more splendid con- 
sciousness of power, vaster spheres of expe- 
rience and service, and that for which his 
whole beautiful life was one incessant sigh 
and exultant hope—the beatific vision of 
God. 
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THE BOOKS BOSTON BUYS. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


For many years it has been my custom to 
find out what books have had large sales 
during the holidays. This may seem like 
judging literature from a commercial stand- 
point. But books are produced to be sold 
and the sale of a book is reasonable evidence 
of its being read. The increasing output of 
books every year indicates a growing na- 
tional culture, especially as there is a steady 
advance in serious literature of permanent 
value. This demand and appreciation of 
the best in literature and the constant in- 
crease of books of high character’to meet it 
—who shall say which is antecedent and 
which is consequent? 

The death of an author usually stimulates 
an interest in his work. This has been 
specially marked in Tennyson, Lowell and 
Whittier. The little volume of the Quaker 
poet’s later verses, called At Sundown, dain- 
tily bound in white, must have had an enor- 
mous sale throughout the country when a 
single bookstall could dispose of nearly a 
thousand copies in December. And yet it 
is barely a quarter of a century since his 
poems were burned in the public square of 
a Southern city. Mr. Lowell’s Old English 
Dramatists, originally given in his memora- 
ble course of lectures at Lowell Institute, 
was sought by many holiday buyers. But 
the phenomenal sale, singularly enough, 
was granted a book about forty years old, 
Prue and I, by George William Curtis. A 
Boston historian declares this to be the 
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greatest novel ever produced by an Ameri- 
can. A story? Yes, but having that de- 
lightful quality of suggestiveness and ele- 
gance of diction which always characterized 
The Easy Chair. What to say is infinitely 
more important than how to say it, but lit- 
erature is at its best when rich thought 
clothes itself in felicitous expression. These 
three men were not doomed to wait for obit- 
uary notices and the marble worker, but 
tasted the delights of contemporary appre- 
ciation, Schoolboy and man of culture 
alike made their enjoyment felt. Is not 
‘* flattery an intoxicating potion whether we 
drink it from an earthern ewer or a golden 
chalice ’’? 

There has been a pathetic interest, possi- 
bly local, in the poems of George Pellew. 
A thin volume, perfect in typography and 
limited to 500 copies, contains the promise 
of genius that was not permitted to find 
fruition in the here and now. Mr. Pellew 
was greatly beloved by the literary set of 
St. Botolph Club and was one of those rare 
spirits vouchsafed now and then to show 
humanity’s sweetest phase. Thomas Sar- 
gent Perry, a Bostonian, well known for his 
interpretations of classic literature, was 
among the first to recognize Mr. Pellew’s 
ability. Mr. Howells has written a preface 
to the poems, analyzing his character and 
comparing his friendliness to the lovable 
charm of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt. 
Mr. Pellew made a serious study of Jane 
Austen’s novels and after long investiga- 
tions in Ireland published Castle and Cabin. 

One of the saddest of the year’s books is 
the complete poems of Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton. These were collected and edited by 
his friend and literary executor, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, herself a singer of sweet- 
ness and strength. Her sympathetic sketch 
of this blind English poet is a most pathetic 
annal of a life that adversity seems to have 
claimed for its own. Bereft of mother, be- 
trothed, his dearest friend and then of the 
sister whose devoted service made life bear- 
able for him, no wonder the minor chord 
grew dominant in his songs until at thirty- 
seven years of age he entered that land 
‘where there shall be no more night.” 
His verses live, dear to the heart that is 
desolate or that loves the pure, deep notes 
born of suffering. 

The public appearance of Marion Craw- 
ford has stimulated the sale of his novels, 
Saracinesca being the favorite. Miss Wil- 
kins is riding the crest of a wave of pop- 
ularity and her story of Jane Field found 
many buyers. Like Miss Jewett she finds her 
types in the life of a country village. Miss 
Wilkins reproduces with the fidelity of a 
photograph, but Miss Jewett works with 
the insight and finish of a miniature painter. 
The only other novel specially reported in 
the Christmas sales is Chatelaine of La 
Trinité, by Henry B. Fuller. 

It is pleasant to know that books of sci- 
entific interest claimed a share of public 
attention. Notes by a Naturalist, by Henry 
Nottidge Moseley, the Oxford man who has 
‘made famous the voyages of H. M. Steam- 
ship Challenger, was much called for, as 
also was The Land of the Cliff-Dwellers. 
This is the work of Frederick H. Chapin, a 
Hartford member of that enterprising Bos- 
ton society, the Appalachian Club, which 
not only climbs mountains and scours ’cross 
country on snowshoes, but stands for the 


diffusion of a knowledge of archeology, 
geology, botany, etc., and occasionally pub- 
lishes an important volume like the Cliff- 
Dwellers. 

Considerable interest was shown in the 
Autobiographical Notes of William Bell 
Scott of London. He wasan artist of ability 
who tried to be a poet but couldn’t. He 
was rich in his friendships and chats delight- 
fully about Walter Scott, Keats, the Carlyles, 
George Eliot, Leigh Hunt and, later, the 
Rosettis, Holman Hunt and the other pre- 
raphaelites. He gives amusing incidents of 
Turner, Swinburne and Ruskin whom he 
disliked. i 

Among the most important publications 
of last year were two art books from London. 
Those familiar with The Renaissance in 
Italy, by J. A. Symonds, recognize in his 
enthusiasm for art, his painstaking criti- 
cism and his unerring literary taste just the 
man to write a life of that masterful soul, 
Michael Angelo. With a close acquaintance 
of Grimm’s biography and some knowledge 
of the others I have read this latest one 
with the feeling that the last word has been 
said. Mr. Symonds has searched the Buo- 
narroti archives of the Laurentian Library 
at Florence, containing documents and fam- 
ily letters hitherto inaccessible. Bookseller 
Clarke made no mistake in ordering for 
Boston 125 copies of the 1,000 printed. Ten 
years ago he would hardly have risked tak- 
ing a dozen copies. 

Mr. Symonds, the son of a Greek scholar, 
isan Englishman whose delicate health com- 
pels a Southern residence. After many 
years in Florence he has recently built a 
charming home at Davos Platz among the 
Tyrol hights. His wife has been helpful by 
her sketches in water colors and her sister, 
the famous Marianne North, often added en- 
couragement and criticism. He was once a 
candidate for the professorship of poetry at 
Oxford, and the rare beauty of his style 
proves him a worthy successor of Matthew 
Arnold and Ruskin. 

Although too costly for average mortals, 
Nature in Art, a fine folio by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, found a quota of buyers. His 
book on etching has long been an authority 
but this last volume is the ripe product of 
years of critical art study. With patient 
discrimination he examines the part man 
has had in representations of religious and 
historical art as well as portraiture and 
genre. The fifty illustrations are very choice 
and are etchings, mezzotint, photogravure 
or woodcuts—whichever best interprets the 
picture. It is an important and valuable 
contribution to the literature of art criti- 
cism. Mr. Hamerton is artist, critic, poet 
and novelist, with English solidity and 
French versatility, indeed, he is the excep- 
tional Englishman who flourished under 
transplanting to France. He lived twenty 
years in an old chateau at Autun, where his 
best work was done. Not long ago his only 
daughter, the wife of a university professor 
at Paris, induced him to settle near the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

The curiosities of the holiday sale include 
some Japanese books on untearable crepe 
and young eyes could have no better artistic 
training than these charming illustrations. 
One book gives a legend of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Strange to say there was a great de- 
mand for a gay little book on The Scottish 
Clans and Their Tartans, containing colored 
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examples of all the complicated plaids. ‘The 
Drury Lane Boys’ Club is Mrs. Burnett’s 
sketch of the club founded by her boys, the 
printing of this brochure being wonderfully 
well done by Vivian Burnett. 

Is not this survey a straw that indicates 
which way sets the current of book buying 
which bears along the reading and thinking 
of the community? 

ee 


JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE. 


BY REV. E. B. WEBB, D. D. 


Mr. Blaine came of good stock. His an- 
cestors were men of sturdy qualities, chival- 
rous, hospitable, generous, patriotic and re- 
ligious. In this country, naturally enough; 
a man’s hard start in life, if he comes to 
anything, is much honored. His ‘eminence 
in after life has the advantage of being com- 
pared with his lowly beginning. Not a few 
of our distinguished men have started from 
the log cabin. No doubt poverty, privation 
and hard toil do contribute to some men’s 
success in life, as an adverse wind helps the 
eagle to rise. All honor to the pluck and 
patience of such. 

But plenty, a hospitable home, good 
books, newspapers—if they do not carry 
gossip and dirt—leisure to read in the morn- 
ing, leisure to enjoy intellectual society and 
refined companions, and the full measure of 
school terms and academic years are good 
and greatly to be desired. For lack of these 
many a man leads a blighted and barren life. 
To one who knows the history of Mr. 
Blaine’s family it is easy to see whence 
came the fullness, the quantity and quality 
of the man, the easy grace of manner, the 
personal kindliness in daily life, the genial 
hospitality, the ready command of historic 
wealth and intense patriotism, the broad 
statesmanship. Blood and brain he in- 
herited, and blood and brain will tell. Se 
also will early studies and youthful associa- 
tions. It is something to be thankful for, 
as I think, when a man of wealth and of 
family eminence gives himself to the hon- 
orable and laborious occupations of public 
life. A wise old clergyman, who had seen 
much of the best society and was familiar 
with good literature, used to say, after a 
summer evening’s call from Mr. and Mrs, 
Blaine soon after they came to Augusta, 
‘“A very bright man is Mr. Blaine.” Re- 
markably well versed in substantial litera- 
ture and also in current affairs he certainly 
was even at that early age and cordially 
responsive to the claims of Christianity. 

One of the marked things about the man 
was his versatility. He possessed a wide 
range of powers symmetrically and well 
developed. He was a’ good linguist and a 
good mathematician, a good editor and a 
good financier, a good partisan and a good 
parliamentarian, a skillful antagonist and a 
generous rival, a popular stump orator and 
an able diplomatist, an advocate at the bar 
and a judge on the bench, affable in small 
talk and the master of great principles. 
Not learned nor a man of models as Sumner 
was, but less ponderous and far more prac- 
tical. Not a philosopher as Seward was, 
but as to the future of our country quite as 
optimistic and in difficulties quite as invent- 
ive. As logical as Fessenden, as bold as. 
Chandler, he was. 

In the autumn of 1884 he made 400. 
speeches, all on the tariff. But his ap- 
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proaches to the subject and his settings of 
it are marvelous for variety, freshness and 
interest. I wish we could tell ‘‘the old, 
old story’’ with like versatility. Defeated 
in the election for the presidency—perhaps 
at. the polls—in less than three days he was 
seated in his library and at work upon 
his Twenty Years of Congress. 

Mr, Blaine’s ready command of all his re- 
sources was very remarkable. The princi- 
pal of the school where he taught the blind 
for a couple of years, and won by the 
brilliancy of his oral instruction and the 
kindness of his heart all the pupils to 
himself, says he was very entertaining in 
conversation, great in figures and fond of 
debate. And it was a pleasure to discuss 
with him, like a review of one’s own half 
forgotten reading, because he was so ready 
to support his views by citations from 
different authors and nations. One who 
gives an hour to the reading of those short 
speeches which he was accustomed to make 
in the later years of his life must be often 
surprised at the allusions, parallels and anal- 
ogies which he meets. 

Any student, give him time enough, can 
go into his library and study up a speech 
and enrich it with quotations and allusions. 
And all honor to such painstaking and 
persistent workers. But Mr. Blaine, in the 
exercise of a supremely retentive memory, 
had the ready command of all his vast re- 
sources. He could naturally, easily and 
on the instant produce a fact, a date, a 
mass of figures which he read ten years 
before. Here, of course, was one element 
of his success in debate. / 

As a public man his influence was always 
given to what he believed to be for the 
maintenance of sound principles, wise legis- 
lation, honest finance and good govern- 
ment. It is not claimed by his warmest 
friends that he was free from faults, im- 
perfections and mistakes. Perhaps the mil- 
lennium will shine on such men. His 
friends, in conversation, would not infre- 


quently make bold to criticise his speeches” 


and challenge the righteousness of his vote, 
but usually with the result of being silenced, 
if not convinced, by thé cogency of his re- 
plies. Often they would find that they had 
missed the exact point at issue, or, in their 
own minds, had substituted the whole prin- 
ciple for what was only a partial applica- 
tion of it. He spoke from principle and 
‘gave reasons for his conclusions. 

Of the uprightness of his life in Congress, 
of the judicious character of his political 
influence, of the purity of his motives, it 
would be difficult to find a more marked 
proof than that which was given him by the 
whole House of Representatives, both par- 
ties and all cliques, when he finally left the 
speaker’s chair and came down upon the 
‘floor of the House. 

-No man in the Government occupies a 
more exposed position or stands under a 
stronger light than the speaker of the 
House. He is watched where nothing can 
be hidden. The slightest mistake, the least 
leaning to one side or the other, the shadow 
of self-interest, however remote the cause, 
are instantly apparent to sleepless eyes and 
are sure to be taken up and magnified to 
the fullest extent in the newspapers. Men 
‘struggling for supremacy must be ruled 
‘down. Decisions, covering vast interests 
and arousing intense disappointment, must 


be made on the instant. Justice is the 
speaker’s only shield. At the end of a serv- 
ice surpassed in length, I believe, by only 
two others in the history of the Government, 
and seldom equaled, Mr. Blaine left the 
chair to receive, like Samuel, the most dis- 
tinguished ruler and republican in Israel, 
the unparalleled and unanimous expression 
of the esteem and approbation of the whole 
House. Were not his career and his record 
before their eyes? Why had they elected 
and re-elected him again and again? What 
but clean hands would such a body of men 
approve? What but an honorable record 
would they indorse? 

And yet no man in public life has been 
more cruelly assailed or more malignantly 
pursued. It seems sometimes as if the 
newspapers, as well as society, are subject 
to violent fits of fashion. If one comes out 
with great sensational headlines and rushes 
to the sidewalk with the cry, ‘‘ Stop thief!”’ 
all the dogs in the kennels and all the little, 
senseless, surly curs throughout the country 
catch up the bark and join in the pursuit. 
There was a time when it was the fashion 
to speak of Mr. Blaine with hints of some 
dark, portentous discovery about to be made 
known and with stinging implications. 
And no man ever felt more keenly the bit- 
ter injustice of such treatment. 

The fact is most people are altogether 
too ready to take up a railing accusation 
against a public man, and those least ac- 
quainted with public men seem readiest to 
believe a lie against them. The truth is 
our public men are as good as those that 
elect them. And once elected there are 
many motives of one kind and another to 
make them better. If it is true, as is 
claimed, that the newspaper press of the 
country is to be found on the side of right- 
eousness, when a fair, open issue is made 
between righteousness and unrighteousness, 
then for a man who wants to retain his 
office to go wrong before the country 
is simply to show himself a fool. By 
such motives some are influenced. But 
others, scores and hundreds of them, are 
governed by no such consideration. Secru- 
pulously responsive to the claims of honor 
and conscience and God, right they do be- 
cause it is right and wrong they loathe 
because itis wrong. They are as far above 
the corruption of which they are suspected 
as the stars are above the sty. No purer 
men live. No better Christians breathe a 
daily prayer to heaven. They expect to 
give account to God for the deeds done in 
the body and they live accordingly. . 

It was much enjoyed, and certainly is 
something pleasant to remember, that 
nearly all the leading men in both of the 
great political parties were Mr. Blaine’s 
personal friends—many of them for years 
warmly attached to him. Principles and 
convictions he possessed and was ever ready 
to defend them, but his mind and heart 
reached out far beyond political differences 
or parties, and, I think, one of the pleas- 
antest incidents of his weary confinement to 
the sickroom has been the numerous mes- 
sages of esteem and affection that have 
come from his former political opponents 
and rivals. 

This very imperfect sketch of Mr. Blaine’s 
personality must not be closed without a 
word or two concerning his personal influ- 
ence and the secret of his manifest power. 


There was a peculiar charm in his private 
conversation and in his public speech, some- 
thing vital that one found himself yield- 
ing to unconsciously and willingly. What 
was it? One can say no more than he once 
said of the oratorical power of Mr. Burlin- 
game—it was magnetism. If asked what is 
magnetism we can only say, ‘‘a power grow- 
ing out of a mysterious gift, partly intellec- 
tual, partly spiritual, largely physical, a 
power whose laws are unknown, whose 
origin cannot be traced, whose limits can- 
not be assigned,’’ but let no young man 
think that this ever was, or ever can be, a 
substitute for the severest mental discipline 
and the incessant accumulation of knowl- 
edge. Nothing in Mr. Blaine’s career gives 
the least countenance to any such false po- 
sition. He inquired and read and thought 
and grew in mental stature and power as 
long as health and strength continued. And 
his death at this time is not only the sore 
bereavement of his family and of a great 
company of friends but a calamity to the 
nation. For forty years he had grown with 
the growth of the country. Discerning the 
future greatness and glory of the United 
States he desired to make this Republic the 
friend and helper of every people on these 
Western continents. Who is to take his 
place and carry forward his broad and be- 
neficent designs? 


A life in civic action warm, 

A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm. 
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IS UTAH REDEEMED? 


BY SECRETARY CHARLES R. BLISS. 


Recent political changes have made early 
statehood for Utah imminent, and if not op- 
posed on moral grounds certain. The peril 
of having in the American Union a polyga- 
mous commonwealth justifies a careful prob- 
ing of the Mormon ulcer to seeif the process 
of healing has begun. Various general facts 
involve the question in grave doubt. 

Mormon harmony is one of these. Such 
a system as the Mormon Church, compact, 
highly organized on the basis of polygamy 
and other doctrines believed to be divinely 
inspired, cemented by memories of alleged 
martyrdoms suffered in loyalty to those doc- 
trines and sustained by a brotherhood at- 
tached to those doctrines with all the fervor 
of fanaticism, could not endure the shock 
of a sudden abandonment of any of them 
without outbreaks and apostasies. The ab- 
sence of such apostasies, coupled with the 
remarkable enthusiasm of the church as 
evinced in itsimmense convocations and un- 
interrupted progress, justifies the inference 
that neither polygamy nor any other impor- 
tant doctrine has been renounced. No Mor- 
mon leader ever failed to admit, when ques- 
tioned, that polygamy as an article of faith 
has never been abandoned. Wilford Wood- 
ruff, the author of the manifesto suspend- 
ing polygamy, months after that paper was 
issued made this admission under oath. 

Not a line has ever been published by a 
Mormon apostle, seer or bishop throwing a 
shade of discredit upon polygamy as a doc- 
trine and a duty derived from heaven. - Not 
a standard Mormon work enjoining polyg- 
amy has ever been withdrawn from publie 
sale in Mormon stores. In fact, not a word 
condemning polygamy in its effect on the 
home, society or the individual, or express- 
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ing a shade of regret on account of a prac- 
tice so hostile to the convictions of good 
men and so fruitful of discord between the 
Government and the Mormon church, can be 
traced to Mormon lips. On the contrary, 
the verdict of the world against polygamy 
is denounced by all Mormons as an outrage 
en the rights of conscience, and all laws 
enacted to suppress it are declared unjust 
and flagitious. Courts that condemn polyga- 
mists are execrated and men imprisoned for 
that crime are accounted martyrs. 

In the remarkable fast decreed and held 
by the Mormon Church, Dec. 23, 1889, when 
the penitentiary was staring polygamists in 
the face, the eight topics for prayer arranged 
by the First Presidency omit all reference 
to polygamy and every other Mormon sin 
but relate almost wholly to the ‘‘snares,”’ 
‘plots’? and ‘‘schemes’’ to ‘‘ defraud the 
saints of theit liberties.” Touching the 
ills suffered from the laws against polyg- 
amy the language of the Latter Day Saints 
teems with such words as these—‘‘ robbed 
of nichts.) vabused,’?)) "> vilihied? Bieven- 
snared,’’ ‘‘persecuted.”? And now, since 
the bearing of the nation toward them has 
become more friendly, because, through the 
potency of the prison, they have decided to 
respect the law, they are about to have a 
day of thanksgiving to offer their gratitude 
to’ God for having ‘‘turned the hearts of 
their enemies,”’ displaying a religious versa- 
tility, not to say insincerity, quite impossi- 
ble to any other people. 

The celebrated manifesto issued by Presi- 
dent Woodruff in the autumn of 1890, sus- 
pending., the practice of polygamy, was 
wanting in all the qualities necessary to 
give it the force of a religious edict. It was 
not declared to be a revelation by a seer of 
the church. It was notissued by the priest- 
hood in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It was simply advice, not made binding by 
the power of the keys. Born of no moral 
convictions and designed but to loosen the 
grip of the law on offenders, it binds neither 
the Mormon Church nor the Mormon con- 
science and is a pledge neither of present 
nor future ecclesiastical action. Indeed, it 
is said to be an open secret in Mormon cir- 
cles that the manifesto can be revoked or 
nullified at any time and, on obtaining 
statehood, will be. 

Polygamy as now practiced, though vastly 
less brazen and open in Utah than formerly, 
is yet an actual evil of large extent and 
great virulence. In two extended visits to 
Utah in tbe last fourteen months and ina 
large correspondence with residents of the 
Territory I have gained information quite 
inconsistent with many published reports. 
In one of these visits a reputable physician, 
having a wide practice in a country town, 
after much questioning declared that within 
the circle of his practice there were thirty 
men whom he knew to be living polygamous 
lives. A recent letter, now lying before me, 
from a prominent man in another country 
town in Utah, mentions the names of nine 
men, most of whom are known to be living 
polygamous lives and all are believed to be. 
These facts denote the rule rather than the 
exception in numerous localities. 

Giving due account to the facts that po- 
lygamy has always been held by the Mor- 
mons as an article and duty of religion, that 
so far from having been abrogated it has 
been reaffirmed to be such up to the present 


day by all Mormon authorities, that opposi- 
tion to it on the part of Government has al- 
ways been, and is still, denounced by them 
as a wanton invasion of the rights of con- 
science, and that it is now widely and per- 
sistently practiced, it will follow that the 
coming of statehood must be regarded as 
involving a possible evil and disgrace of por- 
tentous magnitude. 

How can such evil and disgrace be averted? 
(1) It will not be safe to rely upon any 
Mormon manifestoes or promises. No mere 
agreements with the Mormon Church that 
cannot be enforced by national power should 
command for a moment the nation’s faith. 
(2) It will not be safe to rely upon the non- 
Mormon interests and forces now in Utah. 
By majorities of three to one the Territory, 
as a whole, is in Mormon power. Only 
three cities have been wrested from the 
church, and a few years of boycotting on 
the part of Mormons will reconquer those. 
(83) New and widely extended measures to 
people parts of Utah with non-Mormon col- 
onies should be adopted. Utah can sustain 
a far larger population than she now has. 
There is not a richer commonwealth west 
of the Mississippi River than Utah is des- 
tined to become under the reign of whole- 
some influences. (4) ‘‘ Until,” says a promi- 
nent home missionary in Utah, ‘‘ we are 
sure that the establishment of the old Mor- 
monism is not to be the result of the coming 
of statehood we ought not to give up a 
single Christianizing agency but rather in- 
crease the efficiency of all.’ More prayer 
and money and Christian force of all kinds 
should be put into schools, churches and 


every other measure of Christian influence. 
= 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


BY PRESIDENT PETER MCVICAR, WASHBURN COL- 
LEGE, TOPEKA. 


At the close of the recent election the 
impression was quite prevalent, especially 
at the East, that prohibition in Kansas had 
received a severe blow and would soon have 
to give way to a local option or high license 
policy. The report was extensively circu- 
lated, also, that the governor-elect, F. Lew- 
elling, the leader of the People’s party, had 
announced that he would leave the enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law to each com- 
munity, thus reducing prohibition, in its 
practical operation, to mere local option. 
Added to all this was the statement that 
the proposition for calling a convention to 
revise the constitution had carried and that 
the whole question of prohibition, as a cor- 
porate part of the constitution of the State, 
would have to be fought over again as at 
the beginning. 

Since the election, however, the facts, as 
they appear from the recent official count, 
show that the proposition for calling a con- 
stitutional convention was defeated, lack- 
ing nearly 80,000 of the number of votes 
requisite. That the constitution needs re- 
vision on some points is generally conceded, 
and temperance people would not object to 
such a convention under ordinary circum- 
stances. But in this instance the large ma- 
jority of those who voted for the constitu- 
tional convention were unquestionably anti- 
prohibitionists, resorting to this method as 
a flank movement with a view to elude the 
friends of prohibition and gain in an in- 
direct way what they could not reasonably 
hope to gain by a direct issue. The goy- 


ernor-elect, also, positively denies that he 
ever announced any intention to deal with 
the violation of prohibitory laws in any way 
different from that in dealing with the 
violation of other criminal laws. Indeed, 
the oath of office in this, as in other States, 
requires of the governor an impartial exe- 
cution of all the laws of the State, and a 
refusal or failure to do so renders him liable 
to impeachment. 

Prohibition has been in operation in Kan- 
sas for over ten years. It has had to meet 
almost every obstacle. By day and by night. 
the liquor interests have been arrayed in 
solid column against it. Lower courts, in 
many instances influenced by local and per- 
sonal prejudices, have given adverse deci- 
sions which, as might naturally be expected, 
weakened public sentiment, for the time 
being, in the enforcement of the law. These 
adverse decisions of the lower courts, how- 
ever, have uniformly been reversed in the 
higher courts, and especially in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the mainte- 
nance of the fundamental principle that a 
community or a State has the absolute right 
to restrict and prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of whatever is deemed deleterious to 
the best interests of the community. The 
public sentiment in favor of prohibition 
has never been stronger in Kansas than it 
is today. The strictly prohibition party 
at the recent election in its vote for gov- 
ernor cast only 4,205 votes. This was owing 
largely to the fact that the principle of pro- 
hibition as a moral reform is sweeping be- 
yond party lines. The large majouity in the 
Republican and People’s party, when the 
principle comes to the test, are prohibition- 
ists. 

An important element of strength in this 

prohibitory movement is its incorporation 
into the constitution of the State. This 
gives it a stability which could hardly have 
been secured by mere statutory enactment, 
subject to be repealed by each succeeding 
legislature. As it now stands no conven- 
tion can be called for revising the constitu- 
tion unless authorized by a vote of the peo- 
ple, with a majority equal to one-third of 
all the votes cast On the proposition at a 
general election. The resubmission of an 
amendment to the constitution requires a 
two-thirds vote of the Legislature, so en- 
trenched on every side has prohibition be- 
come. : - 
If prohibition, either in the form of re- 
submission or constitutional convention, 
were an open question millions of dollars 
by the liquor dealers all over the land would 
be hurled into the campaign with a view to 
vitiate public sentiment and, if possible, 
win the day. The temperance people in 
Kansas wish to avoid such an issue and 
hold the vantage ground already gained. 
But more and more, as the conflict wages, 
does the conviction deepen that, back of the 
constitution and statutes, a strong moral 
and religious sentiment on the part of the 
people must prevail to insure the effective 
enforcement of the law. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the State 
Temperance Union are doing a noble work. 
Thus far it looks as if prohibition had come 
to Kansas to stay. Already it has proved a 
great blessing to the State. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of our youth are growing 
up without ever having seen an open saloon 
and beyond the reach of its influence. 
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The Home. 
WEAKNESS, 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 


What ills escape to sting the world today 
Through the loose meshes of a pliant will! 


Weakness is an ignoble mistress, still, 


While Passion may with bolder weapons slay, 
Insidious Weakness doth hold equal sway ; 
For with such drugs she can men’s senses fill 
They sleep upon her knees, nor dream of ill; 
Then Sampson has the old, sad price to pay. 


From Pilate’s hand she drew the scepter down, 
For though he cried, ‘ W hat evil hath He done?” 
“He feared the people” and King Czesar’s frown 
More than the anguish of the sinless One; 
And Weakness made him miss the truest fame 
That ever stooped to crown a ruler’s name. 
pe Te FL 

Severe criticisms were passed recently 
upon a firm of builders because they had 
put up in a small city, where land was 
cheap, a large apartment house. ‘‘ Here 
will be ten families crowded together under 
one roof,”’ said the critics, ‘‘ when each one 
might just as well have a roof of its own.” 
But when the ten flats which the building 
contained were rented another side of the 
question came to light. Seven were oc- 
cupied by families of women who had 
naturally suffered much from timidity when 
living in isolated dwellings, or who had been. 
crowded and inconvenienced when hiring 
rooms in the homes of other people. Two 
other familes were those of traveling sales- 
men who were obliged to be out of town 
more than half the time. The modern flat, 
even in its best form, may not be a model 
dwelling place, but it is blessedly adapted 
to the purpose of setting the fatherless in 
families. 


During the last few years it has become 
customary in the Episcopal Church for 
women to observe what are called ‘ quiet 
days.’’ These seasons correspond in general 
to the ‘‘ retreats’’ for clergymen, occasions 
when they withdraw for a time from the 


_ perplexities and distractions of their work~ 


and meditate upon the great problems of life 
and death. Some one who has special 
aptitude for spiritual teaching usually gives 
a series of brief lectures or familiar talks. 
In case. of the women’s gatherings the 
meditations and addresses are upon the 
duties and temptations peculiar to the sex. 
At first thought there seems to be some- 
thing essentially selfish and morbid in this 
isolation of one’s self, even for a day, from 
the busy activities of the outside world. 
But it is the testimony of those who observe 


these ‘‘ quiet days’’ that one returns to the 


hurry and rush of modern life, and even to 
her church and benevolent work, with a 
certain repose of soul and clearness of judg- 
ment which enables her to render more effi- 
cient service in the home and the community 
Is the plan worth a 
trial among the Congregational sisterhood? 


One of the most remarkable women of 
the century has recently passed away in the 


death of Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons of New 


York City. Her father, a Hicksite Quaker, 
was an ardent abolitionist and aided no less 
than 2,000 fugitive slaves to escape by 
means of the ‘underground | railroad.” 


Thus she grew up in an atmosphere charged 
with sympathy for the downtrodden and 


unfortunate and the greater part of her long 


life was dévoted to reformatory and philan- 
thropic work. She had an experience of 
more than three years as an army nurse in 
hospital and camp. At the advanced age of 
eighty-nine she went to Albany and held 
long conferences with the legislative com- 
mittee and secured the passage of a bill for 
a reformatory for women and girls which 
Governor Hill had previously vetoed.. The 
secret of her marvelous activity and devo- 
tion to humanity is revealed in this testi- 
mony from one who enjoyed her friendship 
for many years: 

Not long ago she told me that in the home 
of her childhood the Bible was always at 
hand. Her mother, a lovely Quakeress, was 
wont to gather the family around her to read 
and explain to them the precious truths of 
God’s Word. Thus was developed the faith 
which bore abundant fruit beyond fourscore 
and ten years. She had the hopeful spirit of 
a Christian for, notwithstanding her long ex- 
perience in labors for the degraded and in 
measures for the defeat of vicious legislation, 
she said that she never despaired of anybody. 
God grant to our country for all time women 
who shall follow her bright example! 


—< 


A CHILD'S SAVINGS BANK, 


BY MRS. MARGARET Kk. SANGSTER. 


‘“You see,’’? said the little mother with 
great complacency, ‘‘ we are early beginning 
to teach Freddie to save his pennies. Here 
is his bank, the cleverest contrivance you 
ever saw. You drop the penny on the dog’s 
paw, the dog opens his mouth and wags his 
tail and the money drops through this tiny 
slit into a receptacle below, while the watch- 
Mr. G. and I have 
determined to guide our children from the 
first in ways of economy, for we agree in 
our contempt of a spendthrift. Freddie 
already takes satisfaction in feeling the 
increasing heftiness of his cute little bank.” 

The incident awakened grave reflections 
in my mind, and I wondered very much 
whether the young parents, having been 
impressed with a partial view of an excellent 
thing in character, were not, after all, mak- 
ing a mistake in the bent they were giving 
their golden-haired boy. 


dog remains on guard. 


Thrift is a praiseworthy virtue. It is a 
sturdy plant, flourishing and flowering in 
soils which refuse rootage to weaker growths. 
To be thrifty is to be self-denying, to be 
frugal, to work steadily toward an ultimate 
goal, to be honest in one’s dealings, to lay 
up for the rainy day. The thrifty family 
are provident and fore-handed. They have 
assets, resources. They build up a reputa- 
tion for solvency and their record challenges 
investigation. = 

But the more I consider the matter the 
more it comes home to me that thrift is only 
praiseworthy as 1ts exercise affords oppor- 
tunity for a still higher virtue to flourish, as 
it prepares the way for generosity. The 
liberal soul sees farther, builds better and 
does more good in the world than the 
merely thrifty soul. 
give is noble. To give systematically while 
one saves is noble. To be self-denying to 
one’s own ease, one’s own indulgence, one’s 
own rash impulses, and thus to have it in 
one’s power to bestow without grudging and 
with lavish hand, is to live according toa 
grand ideal. 

I would have the child’s savings bank by 
all means and I would encourage the child 
to put by his pennies, but it should be that 
his little hand might have it in its power by 
and by to put a pair of shoes on another 


To save that one may: 


child’s little naked feet, or to help send a 
missionary box to a Sunday school on the 
frontier. Our children lose an important 
part of education because our methods of 
giving are so often slipshod and spasmodic, 
not, in fact, methods but sporadic impulses. 

The child’s giving should be his own, and 
to this end every child should have some- 
thing belonging to him and under his indi- 
vidual control, of and from which his gifts 
should be taken. As soon as the little boy 
or girl is old enough, and that is very early 
in life, the savings bank ought to be supple- 
mented by the weekly allowance. Let this 
be regularly given to the child and the child 
taught to administer it wisely. As years 
come and go the youthful income will na- 
turally be increased and its owner, taught 
to save and to spend with discretion, will be 
prepared in a measure for one of the great 
obligations of life. 

No child should be taught to hoard. Ifa 
parent observe in a child the dawning of 
a tendency to the niggard clutch upon toys, 
candies or pennies, which is a straw to indi- 
cate future stinginess, he or she should at 
once take measures to correct this evil. 
A miser and a spendthrift are equally des- 
picable in divine and human eyes. 

Money is responsibility. ‘‘Give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship’’ will be said, aye, 
s being now said, day by day, to every one 
of us. The little savings bank is chiefly 
valuable as it furnishes a stepping stone 
toward the formation of right principles in 
the use of that with which our Father has 
intrusted us. 

I knew a dear old lady in a rural part of 
New England, a woman keenly intellectual 
but with the spirit of achild. Her means 
had never been large and she had saved in 
many a small way, to the amusement of 
town bred kindred, who scoffed at the using 
of a match twice and the careful looking 
after crumbs. But when a collection was 
taken for the American Board her contri- 
bution far exceeded that of 1icher people, 
and when a church was to be erected in her 
township her name was put down for $500, 
a truly queenly gift in her circumstances. 
Frugality with her was the handmaid of lib- 
erality. 


EMILY HUNTINGTON. 


BY REY. F. 


B. GRAVES, 


Not so very many years ago a young lady 
just out of a boarding school, visiting in 
Uartford, was riding with Mrs. O. G. Terry, 
sister of Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, to one 
of the mission schools of Father Hawley, 
of which Mrs. Terry was superintendent. 
This young lady was deeply impressed with 
what she saw and heard and not long after- 
ward, with a number of other young ladies, 
she started a mission in what was known 
as ‘‘Hardscrabble,’’ Norwich. Miss Emily 
Huntington—for it was she—was the only 
daughter of Deacon Daniel Huntington of 
the Second Congregational Church in Nov- 
wich, and for twenty memorable years now 
she has been at the head of the Wilson 
Mission in St. Mark’s Place. 

Few can realize or understand the feel- 
ings which crowded into her mind and 
weighed down her heart as she came from 
a quiet and refined country home into one 
of the dark places of east New York. It 
seemed cold, cheerless and forbidding to 
her. The night rows, the drinking and 
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carousing, the sin and misery touched her 
and weakened momentarily her resolution. 
She said to me that the first week she was 
almost in despair, the second week she felt 
a little better, the third week more encour- 
aged and the fourth week as though it 
would break her heart to leave the place. 
The work which has been accomplished 
in the Wilson Mission is almost immeasura- 
ble. Miss Huntington is the originator of 
the kitchen garden system, of the boys’ club 
and, until somebody proves priority, of one 
room day nursery. To the first any poor 
girl may come, to the second any poor boy, 
and to the last’ any poor mother may bring 
her child for daily care. The transforma- 
tions wrought by the simple principles 
which Miss Huntington applies are surpris- 
ing. The Wilson now expends nearly $10,- 
000 annually in its varied work. Its aim is 
to make girls good housewives, not servants, 
and to encourage them to be, if necesssry, 
self-dependent and self-supporting. Miss 
Huntington’s work is at the beginnings of 
all the various industries for men and 
women, if I may so speak. She wishes to 
start the child, the girl, the young woman 
rightly in everything she is called upon to 
do, whether cooking, laundry work, sewing 
and general housework, so that the lessons 
taught under the roof of the Wilson may 
at once begin to brighten and make com- 
fortable their homes, the homes of the poor. 
And she is the woman to do that difficult 
and yet delightful work which is rather pre- 
ventive than rescue work. I stood beside 
her in the day nursery looking down upon 
groups of poor children engaged in various 
kinds of play when she turned to me and 
said, her face lighted up: ‘‘Isn’t that beau- 
tiful? It just delights my heart.”’ 
Personally she is a charming woman. 
Tall, with a full, pleasant face, wearing 
glasses, with a vivacious, entertaining man- 
ner and a rich, sweet voice, she impresses 
one not only as a woman born to do good 
but to discover methods of doing it. She 
has just designed a new thing—a housekeep- 
ing lesson trunk. This is to be used in 
teaching the heathen, Indians and the poor 
negroes in the back districts of the South- 
land how toseta table. The trunk is light 
and strong, so that children can easily carry 
it. In it is an oil tablecloth, plates, knives, 
etc., sufficient to set a table for six. Now 
the school teacher, say of an Indian school 
in the West, will lock this trunk and give it 
to a child to take home with her. The child 
is pleased. The teacher calls at the child’s 
home later taking some simple food. She 
unlocks the trunk, takes out the articles, 
sets the table and together- they have a 
happy, if plain, lunch. The child is then 
taught to wash the dishes. Already these 
trunks—which cost complete $13.50—are be- 
ing used in Central Africa, Alaska and other 
remote mission lands. It is almost needless 
to say that the plates are pictured to appeal 
to the peculiarities of the child’s position, 
_and that out of that homely box containing 
things so familiar to our cultivated civiliza- 
- tion goes a great power for.good. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Hunting- 
ton is soon to give up permanently the work 
at the Wilson. The women of the New 
York State Board of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition have requested her to go to Chi- 
cago, where in the Children’s Building, under 
the head of kitchen garden, with all its out- 
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growths, she will help to make suggestions 
for extending that work and {all the work 
which she has found practical in twenty 
years’ experience. Being naturally an or- 
ganizer she will evolve something new out 
of the old, under the new circumstances, as 
she has improved the old. As I sit by her 
side looking at some large photographs 
which she is to take with her, she says: ‘‘ I 
think I will call my office in the Children’s 
Building ‘ Consolation Corner’ and hang up 
as its motto the familiar words, ‘You in 
your small corner, I in mine.’’’ Iam sure 
that up from the small corners of the earth, 
dark or light, rises and will rise many 
women to bless the name of Emily Hunt- 
ington for the good she has wrought. 


BANTAM’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY FANNY HYDE MERRILL. 


A railroad train was slowly working along 
an up grade in the southwestern part of Col- 
orado. Hail and snow were rattling against 
the windows. ‘The route was not in the line 
usually taken by tourists and the few who 
had ventured into this rough region looked 
surly and uncomfortable. The door of one 
ot the passenger coaches opened and a large 
man with a red face came in, clapped his 
hand on the back of a fellow-traveler, called 
out a hearty welcome and dropped into a 
seat by his side. The hail and the rattle of 
the train drowned all conversation. The 
train boy went through the car and slammed 
the door. 

Suddenly a little figure bounced into the 
aisle and began trotting toward the door, 
crying outin shrill tones, ‘‘I want a pi-an-er! 
I want a pi-an-er!’’ Every head turned. 
Some people smiled, some spoke to the lit- 
tle fellow, but he did not once lift his head 
nor pause in his determined trot. The large 
man with the red face watched the little fig- 
ure awhile and then, as the boy came near 
his seat, he reached out agreat hand, caught 
him by his arm and pulled him to his side. 
The child looked up inquiringly. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the man, ‘‘ what do you want?” 

The child and the man stared at each other 
in silence. The boy could not have been 
more than four years of age. His blue vel- 
veteen coat and cap were new but soiled. 
His shoes were good but had lost all but 
three buttons and his stockings had slipped 
down over their tops. His hair was nearly 
white and hung in straight locks about his 
face. And such a face! Through the dirt 
and dust shone the fair baby skin of a well- 
fed child, but out of the blue eyes shone a 
light so fearless, so fierce and untrained that 
the giant who held him involuntarily loos- 
ened his hold. 

“What do you want?’ he repeated in a 
lower tone. 

The child stared with unblinking éyes. 
““T want a pi-an-er!’’ 

‘CA banana—is it? 

The child nodded. The man took some 
silver from his pocket. ‘‘Go find the boy 
and get some and then come back here.”’ 

The child was off. The train boy, with 
the instinct of his kind, was in the car, and 
the child returned swallowing his banana. 
As he stopped near his friend, the colonel, 
as he was called, pulled the boy toward him. 
The child clutched the banana and gave a 
snarl like a wildcat. 


‘““Whew!’’ said the colonel, ‘‘I don’t 


want your banana. What are you made of, 
anyway?’ 

The child finished the banana before 
glancing at the colonel. Then he turned 
and inspected his captor with a glance which 
memories of his ‘‘ pi-an-er’’? made approv- 
ing. Before the colonel spoke the train 
rolled into the station of the mining camp 
and the child vanished among the crowding 
passengers. 

The colonel passed up the street, trans- 
acted his business and stepped into a saloon 
for ‘‘lunch.”? As he stood sipping a glass 
of his usual beverage his eye fell upon a 
familiar little figure in blue seated in one 
corner of the saloon. Several rough miners 
came in and one of the men seeing the child 
caught him and flung him up like a bail. 
It was a toss sudden and strong enough to 
have taken the breath of an ordinary child. 
This child, however, came down with no 
sign of disturbance except his tightly-shut 
lips. 

‘‘Hello, Bantam!’’ cried another man. 
‘‘Where did you get that cap?” and he 
caught the child’s little blue turban and 
tossed it in the air. : 

With a scream of anger the child sprang 
out of the arms which held him and caught 
the hand of the man who had thrown away 
his cap. Before the man could release him- 
self the sharp little teeth had fastened them- 
selves in his skin. The man threw off the 
child as if he had been a viper. 

‘‘Redfield,’’ he said, to the owner of the 
saloon, ‘‘there’s a Sunday school started in 
this camp. You'd better send that young 
hopeful of yours.” 

Redfield, his bloated face turning purple, 
made some remarks about the Sunday school 
which showed that his feelings were deeply 
stirred, Bantam, sitting where he had been 
thrown on the floor, watched his father with 
glittering eyes. The colonel went out hay- 
ing taken a glass less than usual. 

The next week, as he was passing up the 
street one day, he saw the little figure in 
blue trotting on ahead. Taking some long 
strides he caught up with the boy. Bantam 
looked up and slipped his little hand into 
the hand of his big friend. The action, 
full of a child’s trust, was so unexpected 
that the colonel was silent with astonish- 
ment, 

‘“‘T’ve been to Sunday school,” said Ban- 
tam. 


“Bless me! Is it Sunday?’’ for no nar- 


row or bigoted public sentiment required. 


the closing on Sunday of any business or 
gambling house in this enlightened moun- 
taincamp. ‘‘ But, child,’’ he added, ‘‘ what 
will your father say?”’ 

The child looked up with strange intent- 
ness. ‘‘Pa’s dead,’’ he said, simply. 

The colonel started. Yes, it was so. 
Had he not read in that morning’s paper 
that ‘‘our esteemed fellow-citizen, Capt. J. 
S. Redfield, passed away last night. He, if 
any one, was sure of the joys of the Chris- 
tian’s heaven.’’ ~And the colonel, as he 
thought of the man who, his friends as- 


serted, had not been sober for three months, ~ 
_wondered how the captain was appreciating 


the ‘‘ joys of heaven.” 
“Yes,” said Bantam, ‘‘I go to Sunday 


school all the time. Tonight is a big con- 


cert with Christmas songs. I can sing all 
the songs.” < 
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Some hours later the colonel stepped into 
the Redfield saloon. 

‘¢ Jim,’’ he said to the bartender, ‘‘ where’s 
Bantam’s mother?’”’ 

_ Jim grinned. 
one knows on.” 

“What's he going to do?”’ 

‘OQ, we'll keep Bantam! All the boys 
like him. He ain’t afraid of nothin’ and 
_ then his singin’—I tell you, the fellers ail 
come to hear that! He’s worth his keep 
for that.”’ 

The door opened and a party of miners 
blew in with the snow. They had come 
down on snowshoes from the mines above, 
and the saloons along the one business 
street of the camp all shone and glittered a 
welcome to the boys without a home—and 
money in their pockets! There was sudden 
bustle, filling of glasses and rattling of dice. 
Above the din rose a call for Bantam. The 
unkempt little figure was produced. ‘‘Sing 
us something,’’ called the boys, and Bantam 
was put on a table. Clear and sweet rang 
out a child’s voice in the words of a reck- 
less drinking song. 

There was something unusual in the 
child’s face tonight. He had evidently tried 
to wash himself and smooth back his un- 
kempt hair, and he clutched something in 
his hand as if afraid it would be taken from 
him. As a roar of applause followed the 
song Bantam jumped from the,table and 
tried to slip away, but the men were .too 
quick for him, and as he struggled to free 
himself from the grasp of the man who 
caught him the thing in his hand was 
pulled away from him. It was a little bell. 
‘““Give it to me!’’ he screamed, as the man 
held him on thetable. Suddenly he became 
quiet. 

“Now,” said the man, ‘‘ you’ve got to 
sing for us, you wild-cat, so you might as 
well begin.”’ 

Bantam did not move. ‘‘If you don’t 
give me that bell,’’ he said, as his breath 
came in gasps, ‘‘ V1l never sing, if you kill 
me,’’ and he crouched down, his face white 
and set. 

““O, give him the bell,’”’ said one fellow, 
and the bell was handed the child. 

Bantam took it, and the colonel saw him 
look at the door with despair in his face. 
The men’s faces were flushed with drink. 
Their revolvers were ready. The child 
could not go, nor could the colonel take 
him, to the little church where he had hoped 
to be tonight. Suddenly he stood up, his 
eyes shining, his face lifted. Clearer and 
sweeter than before rang out the wonderful 
voice in words the like of which had never 
before sounded in that wild place: 


“He ain’t got none as any 


Clap your hands rejoicing, 
Grateful tribute bring, 
Hail the Prince of Glory, 
Hail the new-born King. 
Then, keeping time with his bell, came the 


chorus: - 
Silver bells are chiming, 
Chiming loud and clear, 
Merry, merry Christmas, 
. Everywhere we hear. 

Three such stanzas rang through the 
room while the men sat with their glasses 
untouched and their eyes fixed on the 
child’s face. AJ] the light in that smoky 
room seemed to gather about the lifted face 
of the little singer. He paused but a mo- 
ment, then, to the tune of Home, Sweet 
Home, he sang the old hyimn Luther wrote 
- for his children: 


as | 


" 


Away in a manger, 

No crib for His bed, 
The little Lord Jesus 

Lay down His sweet head. 
The stars in the sky 

Looked down where He !ay, 
The little Lord Jesus, 

Asleep in the hay. 


Be near me, Lord Jesus, 
Lask Thee to stay 
Close by me forever 
And love me, I pray. 
Bless all the dear children 
In Thy tender care, 
And take us to heaven 
To live with Thee there. 


There was a silence like the silence after 
prayer. Many a man looked past the child 
with the shining face and saw his boyhood 
home, where lived his mother and the mem- 
ories of a happy Christmas time. 

The colonel stepped to the table where 
the child still stood. ‘‘ Boys,” he said, 
“you know I’ve got a wife who’s too good 
for me. So help me God, I'll take this 
child home and he shall be brought up to 
be a better man than I am.”’ 

And he lifted the slender child and car- 
ried him out. 
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A GROUP OF SOUTH AMERICANS. 


BY ERNEST LAWTON. 


They arrived. at the Washington Zoo last 
August, after a slow journey of several 
months during the hottest season. They 
suffered so much from the heat that it 
seemed for a time as though they would die 
before reaching their journey’s end; in fact, 
only eight out of ten did arrive safely. 

Of course you want to know what they 
are. Well, if any of youare stamp collectors 
and have stamps of Peru you will find them 
pictured on several different issues and will 
need no further information, but the rest of 
you I will tell. They are llamas, an animal 
that takes the place of the pack horse and 
mule of our own country. In the steep, 
mountainous regions of Western South 
America almost all merchandise is trans- 
ported by these patient animals, and to 
them, indeed, is due a large share of the 
prosperity of these countries today. And 
so their value has won for them recognition 
even on the postage stamps of their native 
country. 

These eight llamas came from the plains 
of Riobamba, Peru, a plateau 9,000 feet 
above sea level, where it is very cold and 
barren. They were obtained by Mr, Tisdel, 
a special United States World’s Fair com- 
missioner, who took great pains in bring- 
ing them safely to their new home. In 
order that they might become used to hot 
weather a whole month was consumed in 
journeying only from the top of the Andes 
down to the seaport Guayaquil, and here they 
rested fora week. This was long enough, 
however, for the first loss to occur, in con- 
nection with which a pathetic little story 
is told. 

| Among the herd were two does with kids, 
, one of which was very young, the other 
| eight months old. On the last day of the 
stay at Guayaquil the mother of the younger 
kid died suddenly. As soon as it missed 
her the little orphan ran from animal to 
animal calling for its lost mother. The 
other animals, however, met it only with 
kicks and bites until finally it lay down 
utterly exhausted at the feet of the other 
doe, Fora moment the doe acted as though 
she would kill it, but suddenly she put 
head down and began rubbing and licking 
it, and in a few minutes the almost dying 


kid had been taken completely under her 
protection. From that time forth she gave 
almost exclusive attention to the orphan 
and showered all her affection on it to the 
utter neglect of her own offspring. 

When it was time to embark for Panama 
the animals were carried out in boats of the 
great ship and hoisted in a sling over the 
sides. Up to this time they had been wild 
and dangerous, ready at the slightest provo- 
cation to use their one great means of de- 
fense and offense—a horrible mixture, blind- 
ing and suffoeating, that they can throw from 
their mouths a distance of ten feet. Now 
as the ship left the harbor a great storm 
came up and the poor animals were taken 
very seasick. The native keepers used this 
opportunity, when they were all huddled 
together in misery, to pet them and tempt 
them with delicate foods and in every way 
tried to make friends with them. They 
succeeded so well that by the time Panama 
was reached all their ferocity seemed gone. 

In unloading at Panama they refused to 
be driven down the gang plank. But when 
one of their number was dragged down the 
others followed of their own accord. In 
the Zoo, now, if one of the males suddenly 
starts off in some direction, the other ani- 
mals all fall in line and follow after, doub- 
ling and twisting and following the exact 
course he takes as though playing a game 
of ‘‘ follow the leader.” 

The nine llamas reached New York Aug. 
10 in one of the hottest spells, and in the 
few hours’ journey to Washington one died, 
but the remaining eight form a herd of as 
healthy and vigorous lamas as one could 
find anywhere. 

What do they look like? Well, that is 
hard to say, for they have a resemblance to 
several distinct species of animals, Above 
all, they look as though they were made to 
go up a steep hill but never to come down 
it, for their fore legs are at least nine inches 
shorter than their hind legs. Thus going 
up a very steep hill their backs are just 
level, but if you are at the top of a hill 
watching them go down then it looks as if 
they were walking on their necks or shoul- 
ders. 

The full-grown llama is about three feet 
six inches high, or, with head erect, five 
feet high, about four feet long, with hind 
legs two feet or more in length and about 
one inch thick. ‘They have a long, slender 
neck and small head with long, delicately 
pointed ears. They are covered with wool 
like a sheep and in color are white, buff, 
brown or black—generally entirely of one 
color. Of those at the Zoo three are pure 
white, one buff, three brown and one black 
with a tiny white spot on its forehead. 

They are very curious and wish to inspect 
everything. While my attention was at- 
tracted to something else one of them be- 
gan an investigation of the contents of my 
coat pocket and was beginning to chew up 
a handkerchief when I discovered what he 
was about. When they see something at a 
distance that interests them they rise on 
their hind feet and in that position with - 
their short forelegs they bear some resem- 
blance to kangaroos. Some people think 
that if you supplied them with a hump they 
would make excellent camels. 

For a dwelling a pretty little cottage has 
been built in a style resenibling the pictur- 
esque huts of the Norwegian peasants. Here 
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they have made themselves quite at home 
and seem to be perfectly contented with 
America ‘and Americans. They are very 
tame and gentle and receive many visitors 
every day. If you come to Washington be 
sure and call on them. You will certainly 
find them ‘‘at home”’ and if you can’t call 
why send your card and—they will eat it up. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS, 
A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS. 


If teachers mean by examination 
To show the scholars’ information, 
Why do they carefully seek out 
Such difficult things to ask about? 


hese are the questions, as a rule, 
The teachers ask us in our school: 
‘“‘What’s the time in the Congo State 
When Persian clocks are striking eight?”’ 
* Halve the square of seventy-three, 
And what will a tenth of sixteen be?” 
“What was the reason Charlemagne 
Sent his great-grandaunt to Spain?” 
“Hxplain what came of the Gothic war, 
And what the Turks were tighting for 
When Venice conquered Charles Martel, 
And ancient Constantinople fell.’’ 
“Name the products of Peru, 
Aud all the rulers of Timbuctoo.’’ 
** Point out the errors in the words, 
“Green cheeses ain’t not made of curds;’ 
‘Him was not the friend of he;’ 

He hadn’t ought to written me.’ ”’ 


Now, for instance, we’ltl suppose 

They wish to show what afellow knows; 
Then they’ll be glad of a few suggestions 
As to aset of useful questions: 

“What did one Columbus do 

In October, 1492?” 

“Will some bright scholar kindly say 
Which is Independence Day?” 

“What little girl will be so candid 

As to tell us when the Pilgrims landed?” 
““The War of 1812, my dear, 

Was fought in what particular year?”’ 

“ Kindly tell us, if you will, 

What nations fought at Bunker Hill?” 
“Who cut down a cherry tree, 

And helped to make a nation free?” 
“Name a certain English queen 

Who still upon her throne is seen.”’ 


If teachers only had the tact 
To hit upon the proper fact, 
Recitations then would be 
More creditable to them and me. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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HOW THE LIGHT WENT OUT, 


In the cathedral at Salzburg, Austria, 
there is a lamp which is supposed to be 
always kept burning before the chief altar, 
and is known as the ‘“ eternal light.” Re- 
cently it was found extinguished on several 
successive mornings. The attendant was 
charged with neglecting to pour sufficient 
oil into the lamp and was threatened with 
dismissal, but he earnestly protested his 
innocence. One of the priests remained 
one night unobserved in his confessional 
box, and toward the middle of the night 
‘saw arat run along the ceiling, creep down 
the rope by which the lamp is suspended, 
and, after feeding for some time on the oil, 
return by the way he came. So the mystery 
was solved. But if the lamp had been mys- 
teriously kept full instead of mysteriously 
emptied it would probably have been her- 
alded as a miracle, and many of the faithful 
might have found healing by coming and 
gazing on its light. 


HOW THE TOWN WAS NAMED. 


What is there ina name after all? Iowa 
has many names that are sufficiently musical 
to be of Indian origin. Pocahontas, Winne- 
bago, Pottawattamie, Appanoose, Allama- 
kee and Wapsiepinnicon are examples. It 
is said that the name of one of the county 
seats was manufactured to order. When 
the town was organized the men, moved by 
a spirit of chivalry, decided to name it after 
the most popular young lady in the place. 
Here a difficulty confronted thems» Who 
was the most popular young lady? They 
soon found out that there were six young 
ladies who were popular in the superlative 
degree. They then decided to take the 
initials of the six ladies and combine them 
intoaname. Le Mars was the result. The 
name is not at all poetical. Could they not 
have made a better combination of the 
letters? 
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ICEBOUND FOR TEN DAYS. 


There was a lively scene on the island of 
Nantucket last week when a steamer from 
the mainland cut its way through the ice, 
the first one to appear for ten days. People 
flocked from all parts of the island, some 
driving a distance of seven miles, to witness 
the landing. There were only four passen- 
gers in all, one a lady, but such an amount 
of mail matter that it required three teams 
to transport it from the steamer to the 
post office. The isolated islanders were 
very cheerful over the situation and ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to endure an- 
other week’s siege. All along the coast in 
the harbor as far as the eye can reach the 
ice is piled, cake upon cake, until it has 
grounded on the sands and makes a solid, 
frozen wall which is dazzlingly beautiful in 
the strong sunlight. 
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HOW IT SEEMS TO A BUSY YOUNG 
WOMAN. 

As a vivid picture of life in the larger 
towns in Maine during the winter months 
and showing, incidentally, that whatsoever 
the people there undertake to do they do 
with their might, this extract from a pri- 
vate letter can hardly be rivaled: 


While waiting for father to come to supper 
I will begin a letter, for after supper I must 
devote my time to cramming on the subject 
of John, for tomorrow’s Sunday school. We 
have a howling Sunday school! It numbers 
160, with 70 in the home department. You 
know we have changed to the Blakeslee study 
and are to take a two years’ course. Mrs. M. 
enters into it with her usual vim and loads us 
down with Oxford Bibies and Cambridge Bi- 
bles, and O..V.’s and R. V.’s, and Geikie’s 
and Edersheim’s, and a list I couldn’t count 
on my fingers. We shall attempt so much 
and call in so many aids that we shall all be 
demented fools before spring. I’m stutfing in 
John, but as no two authors agree on any one 
item regarding his writing it is very unsatis- 
factory. And then I am getting in such a 
state that I don’t care a picayune anyway. 
We are being rushed to death with saving the 
heathen, improving our minds and bringing 
up other folks’ children. I feel as though 
there is a rope around my neck, with the 
whole town at the other end ‘‘ yanking’? me 
over rocks and stubble. ‘‘Them’s my senti- 
ments.” 

I couldn’t go to sewing school today be- 
cause last night I forgot the pump and the 
water froze clear to China! I boiled all the 
water there was in our neighbor’s well and 
poured it into ours. At half-past one this, 
Saturday, afternoon got the pump started, 
with all our Saturday’s work to do after that. 
I wonder if Mrs. M. would study theology 
after that! I must stop writing now and 
review John to see if he is in trim for tomor- 
row. 
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9 A pure cream Of tartar powder, 


delicious 
hot 
breads 
for 


breakfast. 
: ‘* Abeolutely the Best.” 
Is called for in the latest recipes of 


Marion Harland, 


Author of “(Common Sense in the Household.” 


Mrs. Rorer, 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 


Eliza R. Parker, 


Author of ‘‘ Economical Housekeeping.’ 


Mrs. Dearborn, 

Principal Boston Cooking Schoo! 
Mrs. Lincoln, 

Author of ‘‘ Boston ” Cook Book 

Those who know most about baking 
powders use Cleveland’s. 

Our Cook Book, 400 recipes, FREE. 
Ask your grocer for acopy. If he hasn’t 
it, send stamp and address to 

Cleveiand Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OonR— 


Other Chemicals 


an are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
as Zoe! Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. : 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a eareful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately fiavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We ee, escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
S it not time we had a literary 
symposium? There are several 
questions in that line await- 
ing your attention. I am 
—. sure that either grandma 
in the armchair, Mr. and 
=| Mrs. I or the six young 


eyes-below will find some 

answers tothem. Let us 

start with this one: 
BRooKiyn, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can any one give the old 
poem beginning thus ? 


The shoemaker sat amid wax and leather, 
His lapstone on his knee, 

In sunshine or in stormy weather, 
egy) his quarters and soles together— 
A happy old man was he. 


Mrs. B. 


Ido not know the poem but I remember 
the happy old shoemaker very well; I had 
when a boy many a nice chat with him in 
his shop. He used to make all the shoes for 
us children, according to the old-fashioned 
custom in the country, and they were sure 
to last—I did not mean anything in using 
that word—about twelve times as long as 
children’s ‘“‘ boughten’’ shoes do now. The 
good man always had a cheery word for 
everybody and always a word on the right 
side of things. He used to leave a copy of 
the Congregationalist or the American Mes- 
senger in a chair, hoping that a man who 
often came in and sat there ‘in stormy 
weather’? would take it up and read a help- 
ful piece init. The last time I visited the 
town the old man had left his shop and 
Was quite infirm. I called upon him as a 
stranger and asked him if he would not 
make me a pair of shoes; ‘‘ You used to 
make them for me, Mr. A.,’’ I said, ‘‘——ty 
years ago.’’ When the old man found out 
who the boy was we had a good talk. But 
now he has gone to his reward. I love to 
think of such plain, honest, Christian peo- 
ple who in a quiet way did good all their 
lives, They were the glory of the old-time 


New England! 
Nortu ApaAms, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am much interested in 
the Corner, and have read it from the com- 
mencement. I have long been wishing to ask 
a question. Where can I obtain a piece of 
poetry upon Abel entering heaven? It repre- 
sented him as being the first to sing the song 
of redeeming love ; soon others came and joined 
the new song. It was over forty years ago 
that I cut it from a newspaper, but I have re- 
cently looked for it in vain. 

Very respectfully, Mrs. B. 


About that same time I cut out a piece 
entitled Abel in Heaven, and here it is in 
my scrap-book now: 


Ten thousand times ten thousand sang 
Loud anthems round the throne; 
When lo! one solitary voice 

Began a song unknown. 


Is that the one? If so I will copy it for the 
lady. 


NorruH Berwick, Mn. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Can you inform me as 
to the author of the following lines? 


Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 


Yours respectfully, URANIA. 


We had a laugh when we read that ques- 
tion for the reason that the first line of the 
couplet haunted me many years and I was 
unable to recall the other line. For a long 
time it was thought the proper thing to do 
whenever new guests appeared at table to 
inquire if they had ever heard an old verse 
beginning, ‘‘ Count that day lost whose low” 
! Then all sorts of lines would be made 


to match the ‘‘low descending sun.’’ One 
of our members in the high school has given 
me what she found—I think—in Bartlett’s 
Quotations, viz., that it was written (before 
1726) as an iuscription in an album found in 
the British Museum, together with this, 
“Your success and happiness is sincerely 
wished by Ja. Bobart, Oxford.’ Bartlett 
refers to Staniford’s Art of Reading, Boston, 
1803, but to my surprise I cannot find that 
reading book in Boston—not even in Little- 
field’s Antiquarian Bookstore nor at the 
Public Library. The courteous gentleman 
who helps people find things at the library 
told me that, curiously enough, he had seen 
the couplet the day before in an album 
where it had been written by Wendell Phil- 
lips. How ‘‘ much success and happiness” 
those two lines—even if there were no more 
—may have promoted as a copy in writing- 
books and inscription in albums! It re- 
minds one of Young’s 
I’ve lost a day, the prince who nobly cried, 
which we have spoken cf before. I have 
the hope that our dear old friend in the 
armchair has a copy of the Art of Reading. 
West WINSTED, Cr. 

Mr.— Martin, Boston; Dear Sir: Will you 
inform me where to get ‘‘ P. Thorne’s’’ books 
(Corner, Jan. 5), and also the price of each 
book? Yours truly, J. 3. w. 

I will. They are published by Roberts 
Brothers at 3 Somerset Street, the next store 
beyond the Congregational House, who tell 
me that the price is $1.25 each. The ones | 
spoke of are Jolly Good Times on a Farm, 
Jolly Good Times at. School, Jolly Good 
Times at Hackmetack, and More Good Times 
at Hackmetack. ‘‘P.-Thorne”’ is now known 
as Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith of Cincinnati, 
and [I think it is an open secret that the 
Hackmetack boy ‘‘ Daniel”’ was Judge Smith 


himself, 
LOWELL, Mass. 

Mr. Martin: So many wants are attended to 
in the Corner that, though not a young Cor- 
nerer, I may, as a reader of the Congregation- 
alist since my early childhood, venture to put 
in my plea for information. Where can I find 
the rest of this beautiful poem ? 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here has 
spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine more in deeper tints of blue, 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


Seats 

This author is another Mrs. Smith (Mary 
Louise Riley), born about the same time in 
a neighboring county of “ York State.” 
Her published volumes are A Gift of Gen- 
tians and The Inn of Rest. The poem, 
Sometime, has been printed separately and 
your bookseller can probably get it for you. 


Nasnua, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: The Corner seems to be a 
good place to get questions answered and I 
would like to ask where I can find the poem 
containing the line, 
The King of Love my shepherd is. 
Are Howe Benning and E. B. Hollis nom de 
plumes and, if so, of whom? The account of 
Tiglath-Pileser, Ist and 2d, reminds me of 
some cats of my acquaintance named Halicar- 
nassus, Trismegistus, Shearjashub, Shadracb, 
Meshach and Abednego. 
Yours sincerely, K. c. E. 


‘““Howe Benning’’ is the pen name of 
Miss Mary H. Henry of Bennington, Vt., 
whose book, One Girl’s Way Out, published 
by the Congregational Publishing Society, 
you have in your Sunday school library. 

- MR. MARTIN. 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Consumption is a’ways accompani d by weak 
digestion. Indige tion is often the first symp- 
tom of consumption. The prime object in 
treatment is to supply a food that the patient 
can digest. 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) is 
found in Horlick’s Malted Milk; it is ready for 
instant use, «nd contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a palatable form that the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fat is the best. Itis readily 

_ digested when combined in the form of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. Ask your physician abcut this 
food. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
‘LONDON, ENG. ————_—_RACINE, WIS._ 


GivE TEE: BABY? 


Send 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
Noli BER-GOODALE CO..BOSTON.Mas® 


yy 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors 


Makes an every-day convenience of an 

old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 

Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest‘ 

award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoid 

imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


a 
on Bovinine the last 
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four months of his 


| life. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson ror Fes. 12. Neh. 1: 1-11. 
NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The International Lessons have sometimes 
been referred to as a ‘‘hop, skip and jump’’ 
series. This description may be applied with 
equal intelligence to Old Testament history 
by those who fail to perceive that it was writ- 
ten, not to record the continuous doings of 
the Jews but to reveal the character and pur- 
pose of God, guiding His people in spite of 
their revolts and faithlessness to a destined 
service for the world. Following the last les- 
son on the dedication of the temple is a period 
of fifty-seven years without other mention 
than ‘‘after these things” [Ezra 7:1]. Then 
Ezra, “‘the priest, the scribe of the law of the 
God of heaven,’’ conducted a second expedi- 
tion from Babylon to Jerusalem. 

The first company of nearly 50,000 Jews had 
gone up under Zerubbabel seventy-eight years 
before, and long before Ezra was born, to re- 
build thetemple. Ina little more than twenty 
years this was completed. Then a whole genera- 
tion of the Jews in Jerusalem came on the stage 
and passed away, of which we know nothing ex- 
cept what we can infer from Ezra’s description 
ofthe condition of the people when he arrived. 
He came thither to re-establish the law. He 
found the people ignorant of it, that they had 
“not separated themselves from the peoples 
of the lands, doing according to their abomina- 
tions.” They had intermarried with foreigners 
and were losing their national character and 
ambition. He aroused @ great revival of na- 
tional enthusiasm. The elders compelled the 
attendance of the whole people at Jerusalem 
on penalty of banishment and forfeiting all 
their property [Ezra 10: 8]. All alien wives 
with their children were expelled from the 
nation. About 110 families were thus broken 
up. But the revival does not seem to have 
brought prosperity. Perhaps the families of 
these wives took revenge for the injury done to 
them by breaking down the city wall again, 
for when Ezra first came there was a wall 
[Ezra 9: 9], but thirteen years later it had 
been destroyed [Neh. 2:13]. 

At this point, ninety years after the first 
return, seventy years after the last lesson and 
thirteen years after the last record in the book 
of Ezra, the history begins again in the book of 
Nehemiah. The place is Shushan, or Susa, one 
of the three capitals of Persia, 250 miles east 
of Babylon and about 1,000 miles from Jerusa- 
lem, There lived Nehemiah, a young Jew, 
occupying a position of high rank in the court 
of Artaxerxes, the Persian king. He was 
divinely destined to be the governor of Judea 
during the critical period of the reorganization 
of the government, and our lesson records his 
call to that office ana the first steps he took in 
assuming it. He began with prayer, and we 
have an account of: 

I. The occasion of the prayer [vs. 1-4]. His 
brother Hanani, with other Jews, had re- 
turned from the province of Judah to Persia 
and brought him nexvs from Jerusalem. It 
was bad news. The people had been disap- 
pointed by the small immigration, the failure 
of crops, the heavy taxes, the persecutions of 
surrounding tribes. The colony had been set 
upon and pillaged. The city walls had been 
broken down and the gates burned. 

The tidings unmanned the young patriot. 
His office and honors had no more attraction 
for him. He refused food, shut himself in his 
room, mourned and wept for days. No nation 

_can perish while it has such lovers, and such 
have been found in many nations. So Gusta- 
vus Adolphus loved Sweden, and Kossuth 
Hungary, and Lincoln our own country. So 
many aman unknown to fame has laid down 
all that he had for his own land. Nehemiah 
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was ready to sacrifice all he possessed for his 
people. 

Il. The prayer [vs. 5-11]. Nehemiah evi- 
dently believed that God would answer prayer. 
He did not pray that he might be reconciled 
to things as they were, but that God would 
change them. He wanted to go and build up 
Jerusalem and he wanted help to infiuence 
the king to send him and to. make his errand 
successful. The prayer shows us: 

1. The petitioner’s idea of God. Nehemiah 
regarded God as able to do what he wanted 
Him todo. He looked up to Him with rever- 
ence and fear—‘‘ the terrible God of heaven.” 
But he knew that God had made a covenant 
with His people and had based it on their love 
and obedience. Therefore hé prayed to Him 
as the covenant-keeping God. 

2. His idea of his relations with his people. 
Nehemiah believed in intercessory prayer. 
The national covenant had been broken. God 
was keeping it by doing as He had said He 
would if they disobeyed Him, scattering them 
abroad among the nations. The first step was 
to restore them to union with Him. But Ne- 
hemiah was far away from Judea. The only 
influence he could bring to bear on his people 
was by prayer. This he made continuous, 
“day and night.’’ He identified himself with 
them, confessing their sins as also his own, 
choosing their destiny as his. For him there 
was no more honor in Persia unless there 
should be prosperity in Israel. So Moses had 
chosen when God had offered to separate him 
from his people and make him a great nation. 
“Tf Thou wilt forgive their sin,’’ he prayed, 
“and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written.’”’ So Christ 
identified Himself with mankind. In some 
such spirit of self-abnegation, the sympathy 
which suffers with those whom it would de- 
liver, must every one work who would really 
serve men nobly. 

3. His relation to the Word of God. There 
were at that time sacred writings accepted as 
divine guides to conduct pleasing to God. 
How extensive these records were we do not 
know. They certainly had not been much 
regarded for many years by the Jews who 
lived in Jerusalem when Ezra came to it 
[Ezra 9: 10-14]. They had married aliens and 
they had foreclosed mortgages on the property 
and even on the children of their own brethren 
[Neh. 5: 5, 11]. But whatever the statutes, 
judgments and commandments which they 
had of the Lord they were bound to obey 
them, and so are we. We can have no com- 
munion with God while we are willfully igno- 
rant of, and disobedient to, His Word. 

That Word of God also threatened disasters 
as certain to follow disobedience. They had 
followed, and Nehemiah regarded the misera- 
ble condition of the Jews as direct conse- 
quences of their sin. So did Ezra [Ezra 9:13]. 
They are wise who still believe the Word of 
God is true, that ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” and this isnot merely 
a law of nature but a divinely ordered law of 
Him who seeks the best good for His children. 
For the Word of God contains also promises 
which we cherish, and the same love which 
made them gave also the threatenings, and 
the fulfillment of the one as certainly as the 
fulfillment of the other is the evidence that 
we have a covenant-keeping God. Nehemiah 
prayed that God would remember His word, 
“Tf ye trespass, I will scatter you abroad 
among the peoples,’ for that He had done 
and His doing that was a pledge that He 
would also fulfill His promise, ‘‘If ye return 
unto Me, and keep My commandments and do 
them, though your outcasts were in the utter- 
most part of the heaven, yet will I gather 
them from thence.” This is an assurance for 
us in our prayers for ourselves and for athers 
whose salvation we seek as did Nehemiah the 
salvation of Israel. When we turn to God 
with all our heayts we may. be sure that He 


will bless us., If we bring other sinners to 
Him they will surely get what He has prom- 
ised. No true repentance is in vain. Nor 
need any backslider despair. He may think 
that because he has known God and yet has 
abandoned Him he will be cast off. But Ne- 
hemiah felt that the fact that his people had 
known God was a powerful plea for Him 
again to show them His favor. God had al- 
ready expended on them such care and love 
that He would not let them go. ‘ These are 
Thy servants and Thy people, whom Thou 
hast redeemed by Thy great power and by 
Thy strong Land.” 

Til. The purpose of prayer [y. 11]. After all, 
the end which Nehemiah had in view was to 
secure the divine co-operation in something 
he intended to do and to do at once. It was 
not in the heart of so earnest a man to pray 
and then leave the matter. ‘‘ Prosper, I pray 
Thee, Thy servant this day, and grant him 
mercy in the sight of this man.”? Having re- 
corded his prayer Nehemiah explains to us 
in a parenthetic sentence who this man was 
about whom he prayed. He was King Arta- 
xerxes, and from that moment Nehemiah 
watched his opportunity to secure his per- 
mission to go and build Jerusalem and his 
authority to protect it against the other sub- 
ject nations which surrounded it. The next 
chapter tells us how prayerfully and wisely 
he chose his time, securing the queen’s inter- 
est in his plan, getting letters of safe conduct, 
an armed escort and an order on the king’s 
forester for timber for the castle and the city 
wall and his own house. With Nehemiah 
prayer and statesmanship went together. Ezra 
had not asked for the escort, and some seem 
to think he showed greater faith in God by not 
securing the king’s help. But I do not agree 
with them. God would have us use all the 
help from men we can honorably get to carry 
out His plans. Ezra was the great scribe, but 
Nehemiah was the greater statesman. Ezra 
did much to preserve the law of God; Nehe- 
miah built the city without which the law 
would soon have been lost again. We ought 
to pray for the success of every work we un- 
dertake in God’s name as if He alone were 
responsible for it. We ought to plan as care- 
fully and use as faithfully all the means in 
our power to secure success as if we alone 
were responsible for it. And this applies to 
every service, whether we seek to purify 
homes, to secure good government, to plant 
Christian institutions, to heal bodies or souls. 
The truest and most successful prayers are 
those offered by men who seek practical good 
ends for their fellowmen and who put at the 
service of God all their skill and influence and 
energy to bring about the results to gain 
which they ask help from God. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOR, 


Draw a crown and an Oriental drinking cup 
to introduce the story of the Persian king, 
Artaxerxes, and his cupbearer, Nehemiah. 
Put a little square on one side of the board to 
stand for Jerusalem and far away at the other 
side a large square for the Persian capital, 
Shushan. Let the children tell you about the 
building of the temple in Jerusalem and the 
condition of the city at the time of the last 
lesson. Seventy years have passed and still 
the light of God does not shine as it should in 
this city. : 

Draw a wall and tell the story of Nehemiah 
walking one day outside the city and meeting 
some strangers who were talking in his own 
tongue, the Hebrew. Nehemiah found that 
these men had brought a sad report from Jeru- 
salem. The walls were broken down and the 
gates destroyed. It always makes one sad to 
hear of any harm coming to one’s country or 
one’s people. But what could Nehemiah do? 
He was hundreds of miles away. He could 
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not put one stone into the wall or help to 
build a gate. But there is something which 
eyery one can do to help God’s work in the 
world, no matter how weak he may be or 
how far away from that which is to be done. 
Nehemiah prayed. That was the first thing 
to do. In our next lesson we shall see how he 
worked, too, because our works must always 
go wish our prayer if the prayer is a trne one. 
Nehemiah was far away from the city of God, 
but he knew that God could hear everywhere. 
He knew, too, that God is full of mercy to 
those that love Him and keep His command- 
ments and so he could pray for himself and 
for all the servants of God who feared His 
name. Sometimes you hear of people far away 
who arein trouble or distress. Sometimes you 
know of troubles near you and you feel that 
you cannot help for you are only achild. But 
you can pray. You can say, ‘‘ Lord, be Thou 
my Helper.” And do you know that almost 
always God shows you something to do when 
you pray such a prayer? And when you have 
prayed day and night for God to help those 
who are in need you may be sure that the best 
answer will come somehow and God will grant 
mercy. 


— 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Feb. 5-11. The World-wide Invitation. 
Isa. 55; John 6: 27-35; Rev. 22: 17. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
———$——<———Q@——_ 


¥. Pf. 8.0. 5, 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Feb. 12-18. How to Pray. Néhemiah’s 
Example. Neh. 1: 4-11; James 5: 16-18. 

There is but one way in which to learn to 
pray and that is by praying. The secret of 
the ability to walk, swim, read, think, is the 
secret of power in prayer. Others may advise 
and spur one on, and may even furnish some 
aid, but no.one acquires the use of any power 
with which he is endowed without himself 
calling it into exercise. When one of the dis- 
ciples came to Christ with the request that He 
would teach them to pray our Lord entered 
into no argument about prayer, made no at- 
tempt to answer the philosophical objections 
which must have been put forward in the first 
century just as in the nineteenth, but He sim- 
ply set them to praying. How often even 
Christians feel that they make poor work at 
praying, and that their petitions vanish into 
the empty air. But that is no excuse for ir- 
regularity and half-heartedness in the matter. 
Jesus’ command, ‘Enter into thy closet,” is 
binding. Certainly we can comply with it so 
far as physical action goes, unless we are too 
timid to be alone with our God and too proud 
to bow humbly before Him. It is not essen- 
tial that there should come while we pray 
unspeakable revelations or ecstatic emotions ; 
sometimes, indeed, the soul is lifted to heav- 
enly hights, and at such rare moments— 
“ Jesus moments ’? Phillips Brooks called them 
—realizes that it is communing with God face 
to face, but if these experiences are not uni- 
formly vouchsafed to us let us not think that 
any true praying is fruitless of good to our- 
selves and others. 

If we do not at first seem to find words of 
our own there are at hand the prayer which 
Jesus gave, the prayers which so many of us 
learned from our mothers’ lips, the penitential 
prayers of the psalmists and the cry for mercy 
which the publican uttered. Then there are 
the rich and stately prayers of the church, 
which may be made the vehicle of our contri- 
tion and devotion. These petitions, framed 
by others but repeated reverently and sin- 
cerely by us, will by and by bring us to the 
point where we shall have prayers of our 
own. And that is what God wants most, the 
simple, honest setting forth before Him of the 
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needs and longings, the doubts and question- 
ings, the struggles and forebodings of our 
deepest, realest life. j 

Devout persons in all ages have found it 
necessary to have regular times and familiar 
places for their private prayers. While we 
ought to strive to, possess habitually the 
prayerful spirit, the “‘ world is so much with 
us”’ that, unless we do have our appointed sea- 
sons, we are likely to drift away altogether 
from the practice. Then our Christian life, 
lacking its vital breath, begins to languish. 
Remember Frederic Robertson’s words: 

Go not, my friend, into the dangerous world 
without prayer. You kneel down at night to 
pray and drowsiness weighs down your eye- 
lids;-a hard day’s work is a kind of excuse 
and you shorten your prayer and resign your- 
self softly to repose. The morning breaks and 
it may be you rise late, and so your early de- 
votions are not done or are done with irregu- 
lar haste. It is no marvel if that day in which 
you suffer drowsiness to interfere with prayer 
be a day in which you shrink from duty. Mo- 
ments of prayer intruded on by sloth cannot 
be made up. 

Parallel verses : 1 Sam. 12: 23; Job. 42: 7, 8; 
Ps. 65: 2; Prov.15: 29; Is. 56: 6,7; Dan. 9: 3; 
Matt. 5: 43-45; 6: 5-15; Mark 11: 24, 25; Luke 
6: 12; 18: 1, 9-14; 22: 44; Acts 6: 4; 12:5; Rom. 
8: 26; 10: 1; 15: 30; 1 Cor. 14: 15; Phil. 4: 6, 
7; 1 Thess. 5: 16-18; 1 Tim. 2:8; Heb.5: 7,8; 
Jas. 56: 16; 1 Pet. 4: 7, 8; Rev. 5: 8. 


NOTES. 


In the society at Wolfeboro, N. H.,two cents a 
week have been pledged by thirty-two members for 
home missions and the same sum by twenty-seven 
for foreign missions. Among the gifts made by the 
society the last year were $25 for the support of a 
scholar at Constantinople and $10 fora boy at the 
Erzroom high school. 


A change lately introduced into the constitution 
of the Connecticut Union provides for the appoint- 
ment of a State superintendent of senior Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and according to another new 
section former members of the executive committee 
will constitute an advisory committee to consult 
with the executive committee. 

The Montreal Convention will begin on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, July5,and will continue through 
Sunday, July 9. This will make it possible to avoid 
having any single session more than two hours long. 
About 13,000 have applied for accommodations and 
20,000 are expected from outside the city. Mr. 
A. A, Ayer is chairman of the ‘ committee of 93,” 
and the chairman of the hotel committee is Mr. 
George R. Lighthall, New York Life Building, Mon- 
treal. 

Japan now has twenty societies, the oldest having 
been formed two years ago. Asarule, the societies 
for young men and those for young women are 
distinct. Most of them, including one junior soci- 
ety, were formed during Dr. Clark’s stay in the 
country, and others were to be organized soon. 
Rey. T. Harada of Tokyo, who received part of his 
education in America, has been placed in-charge 
until a regular organization is effected. The mis- 
sionary children connected with the American 
Board have a society, with branches in drfferent 
places, and at the annual meeting of the mission an 
afternoon is given up to them. 


* 
os 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


, OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

The first insane asylum ever erected in the 
Chinese empire is being projected by Dr. E. P. 
Thwing, who, with his wife and daughter, 
has gone to China at his own expense to com- 
plete the arrangements at Canton. On his 
way he made a brief visit in Japan where he 
was so favorably impressed with the edu- 
cational work that he has announced his de- 
cision to establish and endow a theological 
scholarship for the encouragement of study 
in practical sociology at the Doshisha College. 
He has also generously promised a like schol- 
arship for students in graduate courses in the 
Doshisha Girls’ School. At least one student 
at Peking and a lady missionary in China are 
supported by the gifts of Dr. Thwing and his 
wife. 


Mr. J.S, Porter of Bohemia, in a letter to 


Secretary Clark, well illustrates the reflex 
action of the foreign work upon our home 
work. He writes: 

One of our recent services here in Weinberg 
was of unusual interest. The pastor being 
away a young lawyer preached very accepta- 
bly and the concluding prayer was made by a 
young judge. The hall was crowded. At the 
conclusion of the service I was introduced to 
a lady who has been attending the meetings 
for two months. She was to leave for Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in a few days. An American 
Bohemian being present was able to give her 
the address of the Bohemian pastor in Mil- 
waukee. She has heard the truth, has re- 
ceived a Bible. With the truth in her heart 
and the Bible in her trunk she goes to Amer- 
ica. I could not help feeling that we had thus 
been doing some good home missionary work 
for America, a work that few Americans be- 
cause of the language, can do effectively. 
Truly, ‘“ helping Bohemiais helping America.” 

The Golden Rule’s special missionary num- 
ber recently issued contains a portrait and 
sketch of Alexander M. Mackay, followed by 
several missionary articles, urgent appeals 
from the secretaries of numerous missionary 
boards as well as much other related matter 
In an article on the Cost of Administration 
letters from the various boards are quoted 
Dr. N. G. Clark says: ‘‘ About ninety-three 
per cent. of the contributions and legacies 
given to the American Board is distributed 
among the several missions. About three and 
one-half per cent. is expended in the impor- 
tant department of communicating missionary 
intelligence to our constituency at home. All 
other expense, including the grave financial 
administration annually of our three-quarters 
of a million of dollars and a large correspond- 
ence, is so far provided for from the income 
of funds that it costs the contributors to our 
treasury but about three and one-half per cent.”’ 


Two young Chinese women, who are be- 
lieved to be the first women of their race to 
become students in an American college, have 
entered the medical department of Michigan 
University to prepare for missionary work in 
their own country. How deeply China needs 
medical women missionaries was forcibly em- 
phasized by Dr. Pauline Root of India at the 
anuual meeting of the W. B.M. Having tray- 
eled recently in China and seen the condition 
of the women she considers the need of medi- 
cal missionaries there far greater than in In- 
dia where the people are now arousing to the 
importance of medical work and are training 
their own physicians and nurses. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The death of Mary Allen West turns our at- 
tention anew to women’s temperance work in 
foreign lands. The W.C. T. U. has at present’ 
seven or eight round-the-world missionaries. 
It is significant to read of a temperance meet- 
ing held in Madagascar in the palace in the 
presence of the queen, prime minister and 
many of the most influential people of the 
land. At the close of the program, which con- 
sisted of music and a temperance lecture, sev- 
eral signatures to the pledge were obtained, 
among them some of the children belonging 
to noble families. The meeting was under 
the auspices of the Madagascar Branch of the 
Woman’s Temperance Association. Similar 
lectures are being given in other places in 
that country with encouraging results. 

It is a strange story which comes from India 
of the conversion to Mohammedanism of Mr. 
A. R. Webb, formerly United States consul at 
Manila. He is reported to be collecting a 
large sum of money among the followers of 
Islam for the purpose of establishing missions 
to propagate the faith in this country. He 
resigned his office as consul in order to 
preach Islamism to the people of the United 
States. He plans to establish Mohammedan 
newspapers and lecture courses in American 
cities and also to publish a new translation 
of the Koran. But most absurd of all is the 
declaration he is said to have made that the 
Western world is waiting to be Islamized. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE NATURE OF POETRY. 


Mr. E. C. Stedman’s lectures at Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1891, delivered as the ini- 
tial course of the Perey Turnbull Memorial 
lectureship of poetry, compose this volume. 
It is somewhat remarkable that, as Mr. Sted- 
man states in his preface, there seems to be 
but a single other similiar foundation in exist- 
ence, the chair at Oxford University endowed 
in 1708 by Henry Birkhead. Perhaps the scope 
of Mr. Stedman’s course can be indicated most 
readily by mentioning the titles of his chap- 
ters, viz., Oracles Old and New, What Is Poe- 
try ? Creation and Self-Expression, Melancho- 
lia, Beauty, Truth, Imagination, and The Fac- 
ulty Divine: Passion, Insight, Genius, Faith. 
He has devoted himself primarily to the abso- 
Inte nature of the art, to the quality and 
attributes of poetry itself, its source and efti- 
cacy, and the enduring laws to which its true 
examples ever are conformed, and in his defi- 
nition of poetry he takes pains to consider 
both its essential, mystical spirit and its in- 
carnate, concrete material form. 

To quote his own words, ‘‘ poetry is rhyth- 
mival, imaginative language, expressing the 
invention, taste, thought, passion and insight 
of the human soul.’”’ He also divides all po- 
ety into two classes, creative and self-express- 
ive, and he offers a suggestive study of the 
powers and limitations of poetry as compared 
with those of the other fine arts. Little atten- 
tion comparatively is paid to rhythm, diction 
and metrical effects, or to schools of poetry. 
Having discussed styles and methods in his 
former works, he prefers to consider here the 
more abstract elements of poetry, which en- 
dure through the ages and retain their power, 
while external forms vary from generation to 
generation in favor. It is worth noting that 
the author predicts as probable ‘‘that dra- 
matic feeling, and even the production of 
works in dramatic form, wil) distinguish the 
next poetic movement of our own language 
and haply of this Western world.” 

The reader will be struck at once with the 
uncommonly graceful, musical style of the 
work, which is invigorated here or there by a 
certain quaintness and enlivened by a sugges- 
tion of humor. In critical analysis Mr. Sted- 
man is a past master, and his skillful discrimi- 
nations lead one to infer that the chosen 
words in which his reflections take form, if 
sometimes instinctive and spontaneous, are 

“not infrequently pondered carefully. Yet the 
Style is as sturdy as it is brilliant and mates 
well with the quality of the thought of which 
it is the vehicle. Here is a single passage, 
which we quote in closing both for its illustra- 
tion of what Mr. Stedman is and also because 
we should not know where else to find such 
comprebensively truthful characterizations of 
Whitman and Lanier so tersely expressed: 

Whitman often dwells upon the under side 
of things—the decay, the ferment, the germi- 
nation which nature conducts in secret, though 
out of them she produces new life and beauty. 
Lanier, with equal fidelity, avoids—a refined 
and spiritual genius needs must avoid—this 
irritating mistake. His taste made him an 
open critic of the robust poet of democracy ; 
but it is manifest that the two (as near and as 
different as Valentine and Orson) were mov- 
ing in the same direction; that is, fur an es- 
cape from conventional trammels to some- 
thing free, from hackneyed time-beats to an 
‘assimilation of nature’s larger rhythm—to 
limitless harmonies suggested by the voices of 


her winds and the diapason of her ocean bil- 
lows. 


[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
THE BOOK OF CHRONICLES. 

This is an examination of the methods and 
fruits of the higher criticism in the form of 
five lectures delivered before the Society for 
Promoting Higher Religious Education, last 
spring, by Lord A, C. Hervey, D. D., Bishop 


of Bath and Wells. ‘The first three lectures 
discuss the general theory advanced by the 
higher critics in regard to the Pentateuch and 
the historical books of the Old Testament, and 
the last two the books of Chronicles and their 
testimony to the Mosaic law. The work is 
another argument that the higher criticism as 
a school has gone too far and insisted upon 
too much. The author is temperate and can- 
did, is careful not to claim too much for the 
conservative side and acknowledges the exist- 
ence of objections to his views, but presents 
his case vigorously. One point which he 
brings out forcibly is the difficulty, if not the 
actual impossibility, of the successful fabrica- 
tion of such elaborate historical documents as 
several of the books, the authenticity of which 
the higher criticism disputes. 

He also emphasizes earnestly the many 
minor yet striking coincidences between the 
contents of the books under consideration and 
the conservative theory, which no one writing 
these books at the later dates alleged would 
or could have introduced. It is urged as a 
fair claim that, no matter how shrewd and 
skillful such a writer might have been, or how 
innocent he might have been of any purpose 
to deceive deliberately, the scholarship of the 
times was unequal to such a feat as the sup- 
plying such statements. It is certainly true 
that as the fruits of expert research among 
the remains of the ancient Egyptian and other 
Oriental civilizations come to light year by 
year new evidence is being collected steadily 
which renders it inevitable that the higher 
critics revise some of their conclusions. An 
example of this is the discovery that the date 
of the exodus was nearly two centuries later 
than has been supposed, a fact which removes 
a formerly serious objection to the trustworth- 
iness of the genealogies in the Chronicles. 

This little book deserves the attention of 
students of its subject, alike for its material 
and its manner. It is a useful contribution to 
the ebbing and flowing tide of investigation 
and discussion which in due time will ontline 
and establish the shores of the mainland of 


truth. [E. & J. B. Young & Co. 80 cents.] 
RELIGIOUS. 
Rev. Dr. G. C. Lorimer’s volume of dis- 


courses, The Galilean, or Jesus, the World’s 
Savior [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50], which 
was published several years ago, is now re- 
issued in a revised and enlarged form. One 
chapter, or sermon, on The Future of Jesus, 
has been re-written, and those on The Religion 
of Jesus, on His Philanthropy, His Truth- 
Spirit, His Anguish and*‘His Ascension are 
entirely new. Dr. Lorimer’s style is pictur- 
esque and powerful, and the volumé, which 
was popular from the first with the religious 
public, will continue to be called for and read 
with interest.——The contents of Children of 
God, and Other Sermons [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25], by Rev. E. A. Stuart, vicar of St. 
James’s, Holloway, London, read as if they 
had been delivered extemporaneously and 
taken down by a reporter. They are pecul- 
iarly offhand for written discourses. They 
are simple, evangelical, earnest sermons, far 
from conspicuously intellectual and some- 
what carelessly expressed. But they breathe 
the always impressive spirit of true consecra- 
tion. Still another recent volume of ser- 
mons is Members of One Body [George H. 
Ellis. 75 cents], by Rev. S. M. Crothers. It 
discusses successively Roman Catholicism, 
Calvinism, Methodism, Rationalism, Mysti- 
cism and The Unity of Christendom. After 
considering each form of faith with a mingling 
of sympathy and adverse criticism he directs 
attention to the fundamental and enduring, 
even if not organic and visible, unity of all 
forms in essentials. His sermons are thought- 
ful, scholarly and at times eloquent. ’ 
The volume of the Expositor’s Bible [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.00] on the second part of 
} 


{ 
} 


the book of the Acts treats of that book from 
The Training of Saul, beginning with chap. 7: 
58, to the end. The author, Rey. G. T. Stokes, 
D.D., professor of ecclesiastical history in the 
University of Dublin, has condensed the dis- 
cussions on the later chapters of the Acts in 
part because some of them rehearse events 
and deal with circumstances in the life of 
Paul which have been considered in the 
earlier volume. The treatment of the Bible 
by means of the expository sermon allows 
much more comprehensive discussion of topics 
than the comments on single verses and for 
most purposes is coming to be much more 
popular as an aid to Bible study. On matters 
of church organization and order the author 
has given a local coloring to his discussions 
different from that which would have been 
given by writers in this country, but in other 
respects the treatment is evangelical, schol- 
arly and in readable, popular style. This vol- 
ume takes a worthy place in a series which is 
one of the most interesting and satisfying of 
all commentaries on the Bible-——The inter- 
national committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations have issued a substantial Hand- 
book of the History, Organization and Methods 
of Work of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
[$2.00], edited by H. S. Ninde, J. T. Bowne 
and Erskine Uhl. It can be described best by 
the statement that it is a compendium of in- 
formation about these associations and their 
manifold and beneficial departments of work, 
which its editors have rendered as compre- 
hensive, accurate and trustworthy as possible. 
All who have occasion to use it will appre- 
ciate its merits. 

The volume on Hosea-Malachi [Funk & 
Wagnalls. $2.50] in Dr. Joseph Parker’s Peo- 
ple’s Bible contains the same characteristics 
which we often have pointed out in noticing 
the previous volumes, and we therefore need 
only mention the fact that it is in the market. 
—The American Baptist Publication Society 
has prepared, through a committee consisting 
of Rev. Drs. Alvah Hovey, J. A. Broadus and 
H. G. Weston, an improved edition—how or 
how much improved we are not informed—of 
the American Bible Union’s revised version 
of the New Testament [$2.00]. This is in two 
forms, one of which uses the word “‘ baptize,” 
as is customary, and the other of which is 
adapted, to the use of more strict Baptists by 
means of the substitution of ‘‘ immerse” in 
place of ‘‘ baptize’? wherever any form of the 
latter word occurs. If any of our readers 


‘wish for this sort of a New Testament this is 


just the sort that they wish for!——President 
M. W. Stryker, D. D., has turned his attention 
to that famous old hymn of Thomas de Celano, 
the Dies Ire [Fleming H. Revell Co. 80 
cents], and, in connection with a short ac-_ 
count of the hymn, he offers a close transla- 
tion in prose and three new rhymed versions, 
each of which possesses genuine merit and 
will be welcomed by the many who have de- 
voted special attention to the hymn,—Mr. 
R. E. Speer’s Studies in.the Book of Acts [In- 
ternational Committee of the Y.M.C. A. 40 
cents] is one of the most orderly, clear, com- 
prehensive aud suggestive shorter helps to 
the study of the book of which we are aware. 
The third volume of Scriptures Hebrew 
and Christian, Arranged and Edited as an In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, by Rey. 
E. T. Bartlett, D.D., and Prof. J. P. Peters, 
Ph. D., is Christian Scriptures [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00]. It comprises the larger portion 
of the books of the New Yestament.. Jude, 
the Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and 
Third Epistles of John and chapters 4-20 of 
the Revelation are omitted for different rea- 
sons, the object of the editors being not to 
furnish another edition of the New Testa- 


‘ment but an introduction to the study of the 


New Testament. The basis of the work is the 
revised version but the readings of the Amer- 
ican revisers usually have been preferred as 
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superior, and there are other departures from 
any accepted text for which the editors only 
are responsible. Their purpose has been to 
give young people a true and historically ac- 
curate conception of the sacredness and eter- 
nal value of the New Testament.— Bright- 
eyes [Woman’s Temperance Publishing Asso- 
' ciation. 50 cents], by Alice M. Guernsey, is a 
little book intended to amuse the children on 
Sundays. Upon each page are three pictures, 
of a lamp, a crown, a graven image or some 
other object mentioned in the Bible. Ap- 
pended to each picture is the title of that book 
in the Bible in which it occurs, and the boys 
and girls are supposed to hunt in that book 
until they find the passage, and as many as 
possible, in which the object is named. The 
plan is ingenious.— Miss Rose Porter’s A 
Gift of Love [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25] 
contains passages of Scripture, etc., for the 
successive days, making skillful use of the 
utterances of Scripture in regard to love, 
the work forming a sort of spiritual calendar. 
The publishers have issued it very tastefully. 


STORIES. 


One almost feels, while reading Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins’s Jane Field [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], that the author’s fidelity in describing 
the peculiarities of New England country 
character, especially feminine, is too photo- 
graphic. The effect intended would be pro- 
duced better, at any rate in some instances, 
by somewhat less sharply cut and distinct 


outlines and angles, just as the minuteness’ 


with which details are reproduced often is 
more injurious to the faithfulness of a paint- 
ing, taken as a whole, than some distegard of 
the less important items would have been. 
The author’s power of reproducing the man- 
ner and phrases of certain types of elderly 
New England women is phenomenal. The 
story is simple, powerful and sad. The work- 
ings of the New England conscience and the 
tenderness which stern, and apparently harsh, 
natures often concealare illustrated effectively. 
We will not take off the edge from the story 
for the reader by describing it more particu- 
larly.—We-like natural, hearty, and even at 
times boisterous, boys and girls, and we like 
to read about them. But the pranks of the 
young folks in Effie W. Merriman’s story, The 


_ Conways (Lee & Shepherd. $1.25], are too vio-- 


lent and too often positively ungentlemanly 
or unladylike. The general influence of the 
book is healthy and uplifting. Self-control, 
self-sacrifice, industry and fidelity to duty are 
taught, and the book is a practical protest 
against mischievous theories of home life and 
education. Itis quite interesting and we can 
approve it cordially, even though with the 
qualifications which we have indicated. 

A peculiar and unconventional study of the 
application of spiritual forces to human social 
needs is found in the little book called Ai 
[Miller Publication Co. $1.00], by Charles 
Daniel, who calls his work a social vision. 
The unconventionality of the methods sug- 
gested renders that of the literary features of 
the volume less noticeable. It is an earnest, 
reverent, practical story, full of valuable sug- 
gestions to Christians, and we heartily agree 
with the writer that closer personal and sym- 
pathetic relations with the poor and degraded 
are what is needed to render the churches 
properly efficient. In such a story an occa- 
sional overstatement does no great harm, and 
the general impression made by the book is 
wholesome and stimulating.—As Alaska 
becomes better known such a story as Mrs. 
E. 8. Willard’s Kin-da-Shon’s Wife [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50] will find more numerous 
and interested readers. It is based upon mis- 
sionary experience among the natives and it 
describes them picturesquely both as they 
have been and as they are, and points out the 
great need and value of Christian labor in 
their behalf. It possesses permanent value as 


a faithful and comprehensive portrayal of 
their social and moral condition, than which 
hardly anything more miserable cau be found 
among men. 

Horses and supposed ghosts are the con- 
spicuous factors in the plot of Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn’s One of the Bevans, or Only a Horse 
Dealer [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00]. It is a 
pleasant, entertaining story, sensible and high 
toned, although rather slight in construction. 
But it revives one’s wonder that so many of 
our English cousins should shrink with such 
holy horror from approying a man’s marriage 
with his deceased wife’s sister while they 
accept as perfectly natural and commendable 
his marriage with his first cousin. Antoin- 
ette Ogden has translated fifteen stories 
which form a little book, Christmas Stories 
trom French and Spanish Writers [A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25]. They are short, simple, 
charming in substance, gracefully written and 
evidently well translated. We have but just 
received the volume or we should have comu- 
mended it to holiday purchasers.— Through 
All the Changing Scenes of Life [K. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 60 cents], by S. Baring Gould, 
has too much of a title for so small a story. 
It is eminently religious but crude and not 
over carefully written. It is a little story of 
Cornish life. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

Four Hundred Years of American History 
[Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $5.00] is a re- 
print of a work published sixteen years ago. 
It is by J. H. Patton, Ph.D. The title’on the 
outside of the book implies that Dr. John Lord 
is in part its author, but this is not the fact 
since he merely supplies the introduction. 
The work is in two volumes and is printed 
handsomely. The author’s purpose is to con- 
fine his attention to the more important and 
influential events in the history of our coun- 
try rather than to go fully into details. This 
is legitimate and upon such a policy an ex- 
cellent history might be written. But accu- 
racy in respect to the subjects selected is 
vitally necessary and we find the work some- 
what deficient in this particular. For in- 
stance, it is stated that the Scrooby church 
was the earliest Puritan body larger than a 
family to emigrate from England. But the 
London Congregational Church had reached 
Amsterdam in 1597 and the majority of the 
Gainsborough church in 1607. It is said that 
the men of the Pilgrim body were taken to 
Holland by the Dutch captain, the women 
being left behind. The fact is that only one 
boat-load of the men were able to embark 
with him, the others being arrested with the 
women. It is declared that the Pilgrims 
landed on Dec. 22. but Dec. 21 really was the 
day. When the work was written this date 
was being debated, but in this new issue the 
conclusion reached since then and now gen- 
erally held should have been noted. The his- 
tory seems to give correct general impressions 
and it is pleasantly readable, but to trust its 
detailed statements implicitly is not safe, as 
we have indicated. It is in two volumes and 
Emerson’s essay on Select Historic Forces is 
prefixed to it. 

Dr. Malcolm MaeVicar has written a useful 
book, Principles of Education [Ginn & Co. 70 
cents],in which are nearly a hundred propo- 
sitions upon such points as Physical and Men- 
tal Power, Formation of Habits, Principles of 
Pupils’ and Teachers’ Work, The Management 
of Schools, The Training of Teachers, Moral 
and Spiritual Training, Professional Training, 
etc. Under each proposition are brief, terse, 
suggestive observations. We are glad to see 
that the author urges the study of the Bible 
and not as mere literature. The volume is 
sensible and uplifting throughout as well as 
broad and high in its range of thought.— 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. are publish- 
ing a series of Episodes from Modern French 
Authors, edited by W. E. Russell of Hailey- 


for Memorizing [Ginn & Co. 


bury College, England, for the use of schools. 
One volume sent us is Episodes from Le Comte 
de Monte-Cristo, Part II [40 cents], by Alexan- 
dre Dumas. Another is Episodes from Le 
Capitaine Pamphile [40 cents], also by Dumas. 
The former is edited, with notes, by D. B. 
Kitchin and the latter by Prof. E. E. Morris. 
They are well adapted to serve their purpose 
and are issued tastefully. 

Greek Lessons [Henry Holt & Co. $1.25], by 
Prof. T. D. Goodell, Ph.D., of Yale, contains 
his The Greek in English, originally published 
six years since, and his The Greek of Xeno- 
phon, which now appears for the first time. 
The first part is devoted chiefly to the rela- 
tions between Greek and English words and 
the second part has at first the character of a 
grammar and later that of an annotated edi- 
tion of the Greek author. The system of the 
book seems uncommonly helpful and also 
stimulating to the student.——Prof. A. B, 
Hart, Ph. D.’s, second volume in the Epochs 
of American History series takes up the story 
where it was left by Mr. Thwaites in the first 
volume, that on The Colonies, that is, avout 
1750, and comes down to 1829, its title being 
Formation of the Union [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25]. It studies causes more than ac- 
tual events and portrays the process of national 
development. Much learning is compressed 
intosmallcompass. Excellent bibliographies, 
notes, maps, etc., increase its value very much. 
—Messrs. L. C. Foster and Sherman Wil- 
liams have compiled a little book of Selections 
60 cents], which 
is one of the most successfully composed of 
which we are aware. We commend it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


First Days Among the Contrabands [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25], by Elizabeth H. Botume, 
carries back the reader to the latter months of 
the War of the Rebellion and those immedi- 
ately following. The author was a teacher of 
the negroes in and near Beaufort, S.C., and 
this book is a somewhat miscellaneous and 
repetitious, but very graphic, interesting and 
at times pathetic record of her experiences. 
It is full of pictures of negro character and 
life, which are very naturally and evidently 
faithfully drawn. It is a comfort to know 
that the almost unendurable, yet generally 
patiently borne, hardships of the black people 
at that time have long since been succeeded 
by a period of greater enlightenment and pros- 
perity. Much yet remains to be done for and 
by them but much already has been accom- 
plished.—™— A new and revised issue of the 
Marquis de Nadaillae’s valuable work, Pre- 
historic Peoples [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00], 
translated by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers), pre- 
sents the abundant information contained in 
the original work with the corrections and 
additions rendered necessary by the subse- 
quent progress of discovery. It is at once 
learned and readable and is enriched by nu- 
merous and excellent illustrations. 

There is considerable sound philosophy in 
Amor in Society [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50], 
by Julia Duhring, but we do not like the book. 
It contains thirty-eight short essays on love. 
They are brightly written, but with a bright- 
ness which is a little lacking in naturalness. 
There also is far too much repetition of the 
same thoughts under new titles. There is 
much wisdom but also considerable folly. 
With the position urged that society should 
treat dissolute men as severely as it treats dis- 
solute women we agree entirely. But although 
the writer insists upon this and upon some 
other true and wise positions the book, some- 
how, is not uplifting. It leaves a disagree- 
able taste in one’s mouth, so to speak. It is 
sprightly and sparkling, but cold and at times 
almost cynical. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
many readers will infer that the author has 
been more desirous of writing a smart, spicy 
book than one really helpful.—There is more 
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sound and high thinking in Mrs. H. O. Ward’s 
book, Social Ethics and Society Duties [Estes & 
Lauriat. $2.00], than most such volumes con- 
tain, excellent although most of them are. 
Its general theme is the proper training of 
girls to become wives and mothers and for 
professional usefulness. There are valuable 
chapters, although their topics seem a little 
out of the direct line of the work, on Genius 
and Insanity and Home Treatment of the In- 
sane. The moral and religious tone of the 
work is lofty and its pages are full of wisdom. 
The author urges a somewhat larger liberty of 
divorce than many other earnest thinkers be- 
lieve in, but she is cautious and discriminat- 
ing, and, if understood as intended to be, her 
suggestions can do no harm. 

One can have only respect for the motive 
which prompted the writing of Almost Four- 
teen [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], by M. A. 
Warren, a book designed to enlighten the 
young upon physica: facts in connection with 
sex and kindred matters. Of most of what he 
actually has written, also, we are able to ap- 
prove. He discusses delicate themes in a rev- 
erent and enlightened spirit, but we hesitate 
to indorse the particularity with which some 
details are presented and we question the 
wisdom of some of the illustrations.—In 
Twelve English Authoresses [Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50], by L. B. Walford, this popular 
novelist has entered the field of biography 
and has combined short sketches of a dozen 
famous English literary women, from Hannah 
More to ‘“‘George Eliot.”” They are written 
with sympathy and spirit ond. although only 
outlines, convey satisfactory impressions. 


ART ITEMS. 


Mr. George Vanderbilt. has given $100,- 
Qv0 to the Fine Arts Society in New York, 
which assures to it the absolute ownership of 
the large gallery on Fifty-eighth Street,— 
The widow of the late Jacob H. Lazarus some 
time since placed in the hands of the trustees 
of the Metco,»olitan Art Museum funds for a 
competitive scholarship with an income of 
about $2,400 a year. They have chosen Mr. 
John La Farge to carry out the plan. It is 
not for art students but for artists. So far, 
however, competitors are few.—At the ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League in New 
York one of the most conspicuous contribu- 
tions has been the decorative window sent by 
Mr. La Farge to the Universal Exposition at 
Paris, when he received a decoration of the 
Legion of Honor. It is claimed to have been 
made by a new method, and, at any rate, it is 
conceded, says the Magazine of Art, by Meis- 
sonier and others, that nobody in Europe can 
make glass so beautiful either in design or 
coloring.—Miss Harriet Hosmer is to exe- 
cute a statue of Queen Isabella, the patroness 
of Columbus, for erection in Washington upon 
an order given by a commission of ladies. —— 
Ephraim Keyser of Baltimore has modeled 
and the Henry Bonnard Bronze Co. of New 
York has cast a standing statue of President 
Chester A. Arthur for the city of New York. 
Its site is not yet determined. It is nine feet 
high and will stand upon a pedestal ten feet 
high, It represents the president as bare- 
heaced, wearing a frock coat and holding an 
eyeglass in the right hand and a roll of paper 
in the left hand. 

At last the British Government has ac- 
cepted Mr. Tate’s collection of paintings, 
and the site of the present Milbank Prison 
is selected for the building which is to con- 
tain them. Mr. Tate’s idea is to found a 
National Gallery of British Art, the present 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square being 
cosmopolitan. The trustees of the latter, who 
have shown great wisdom in its control, also 
are to have charge of the former. Mr. Tate’s 
collection appears to be somewhat miscellane- 
ous, although it includes such valuable works 
as Millais’s Ophelia and his Vale of Rest, 


Orchardson’s The Rift in the Lute and his 
The First Dance, Fildes’s The Doctor, Water- 
house’s Lady of Shalott and Leighton’s The 
Sea Shall Give Up Its Dead. Doubtless it 
will prove only the nucleus of a large and 
very fine collection——Mr. Whistler once 
sued Mr. Ruskin for having termed oné of 
the former’s “ nocturnes,’”’ The Falling Rocket, 
valued at two hundred guineas, as ‘‘a pot of 
paint flung in the public’s face.’”? Witnesses 
testified that it could not possibly be worth 
its assigned yalue. But the same picture now 
actually has been sold in open market for 
eight hundred guineas.—A Mr. F. S. Lahm 
recently found in a second-hand shop in Paris, 
and bought for twenty francs, an unknown but 
unquestionably genuine and very interesting 
painting by Dupré, which at current prices is 
worth about two thousand francs.—An ex- 
hibition of the works of Russian artists in 
Paris is being organized for the coming sum- 
mer in the hope of attracting wider attention 
to Russian art. 
NOTES. 

— Edward Eggleston is writing a new 
novel, and also is preparing a series of lec- 
tures upon colonial subjects which are to be 
delivered at Columbia College. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson, who has been 
consumptive for some years and who went to 
Samoa to live for the benefit of his health, is 
reported to have denied stoutly the rumor 
that he is dying there. 


— John Brown’s Bible, which he used 
while in jail at Harper’s Ferry and in which 
many passages relating toslavery were marked 
by him and remain as he left them, is owned 
by F. G. Logan of Chicago, who is collecting 
mementos of Brown. 

—— In the new volume of the Hakluyt Soci- 
ety are reprints of two old manuscripts. 
One is The Visit of Master Thomas Dallam to 
the Sultan in 1599 and the other is The Story 
of a Sojourn at Constantinople by Dr. John 
Covel, Chaplain to the Embassy, 1670-1677. 


— A marble memorial tablet to James 
Russell Lowell, and bearing a portrait in low 
relief, is to be put up in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey. George Bampton is to 
be the seulptor. Above it is to be a stained 
glass window also commemorating Lowell. 


— The copy belonging to the original edi- 
tion of Edgar A. Poe’s Tamerlane, which was 
sold only last May to Dodd, Mead & Co. for 
$1,850, has been sold by that house for $2,500. 
It is said that, so far as is known, this is the 
highest price ever paid for a book of the size 
of this. 


— The Pope has refused to receive Juan 
Valera, the Spanish novelist and diplomatist, 
as envoy from Spain to the Vatican. The 
cause of his rejection is said to be the fact that 
in Pepita Ximenez, one of his novels pub- 
lished six years since, the hero abandons the 
purpose to become a priest for love of a 
woman whom his father also wishes to marry. 
Valera is a member of the Spanish Academy 
and also was minister of Spain to the United 
States from 1883 until very recently. 


— Miss Julia, daughter of the late William 
Cullen Bryant, has given to the Tilden Li- 
brary a valuable selection of nearly a thou- 
sand volumes from the dead poet’s home 
library. These have been gratefully accepted 
by the trustees and, with the other books 
forming the basis of Mr. Tilden’s generously 
planned collection, are stored in his Gramercy 
Park home until others as large hearted shall 
complete the intended endowment, defeated 
for the present by the breaking of the great 
lawyer’s will. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. By W.R. 
Thayer. VolsI.and If. pp. 453 and 446. $4.00- 
THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. By Prof. N. S. 

Shaler. pp. 305. $1.25. 


N.J. Bartlett & Co. Boston. 

Amos. By Prof. H.G. Mitchell. pp. 209. $1.25. 
Student Publishing Co. Hartford. 
INDUCTIVE BIBLE StrupiEs. By President W. R. 

Harper. 50 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE STORY OF A CAVALRY REGIMENT. By Adjt. 


W.F. Scott. pp. 602. $3.50. 
THE TuscAN REPUBLICS. By Bella Duffy. pp. 
456. $1.50. 


ALCOHOLISM AND ITS TREATMENT. By J.E. Usher, 
M.D. pp.151. $1.25. 
NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION. 
pp.171. ‘$1.00. 
Vergara MuskE. By Norman Gale. pp. 109. 
1.00 f 


By C..L. Loring. 


MALMORDA. By J. I. C. Clarke. 
WuHist NuGGETS. Compiled by 
pp. 320. $1.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. Edited by Prof. 8. D. F. 
Salmond, D.D. Vol. Il. pp. 449. $2.50. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Dr. Hermann 
Schultz. Two vols. pp. 438 and 470. $6.00. 

How TO READ THE PROPHETS. PART III. JERE- 
MIAH. By Rev. Buchanan Blake, B.D. pp. 287. 
$1.50. 

BEYOND THE STARS. 
pp. 270. $1.50. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 

Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D. pp. 672. $3.00. 


92. 75 cents, 
WW G. MceGuckin 


By Thomas Hamilton, D.D. 


Morocco as Ir Is. By Stephen Bonsal. pp. 349 
$2.00. . 

THE TONGUE OF FIRE. By William Arthur. pp. 
350. $1.00. 

ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LoGic. By Prof.N. K. 
Davis, Ph.D. pp. 208. 90 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE DOUTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. By Prof. A. F. 
Kirkpatrick, D.D. pp. 540. $1.75. 

A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF Erasics. By C.M. 


Williams. pp. 581. $2.60. 
AN OLD WOMAN’s OUTLOOK IN A HAMPSHIRE 


VILLAGE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. pp. 285. 
$1.00. 

Rounpd LonDoN. By Montagu Williams. pp. 244. 
$1.25. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
STUDIES IN EPHESIANS. By Rey. A. R. Cocke. pp 
137. 75 cents. 
PARACLETOS. By Rey. Sherlock Bissell. pp. 183. 75 
cents. 
BACCALAUREATE AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By 
President E. A. Tanner, D. D. pp. 440. $1.50. 
The Century Co. New York. 
OLD WAYS AND NEW. By Viola Roseboro. pp. 216. 
$1.25. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES OF THE OLD RELI- 
GIONS. By Rev. George Matheson, D.D. pp. 342. 


$1.75. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
GENTLEMAN UecotTt’s DAUGHTER. By Tom Cobb- 
leigh. pp. 188. 50 cents. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
In PARADISE. By Rev. C., H. Strong. pp. 119. $1.00. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. New York. 
THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
FOR 1892. pp. 384. $1.50. 


George Sherwood & Co. Chicago. 
TROEGER’S SCIENCE BOOK. By J. W. Troeger. pp. 
163. 50 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. f 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY AND ARCH Z- 
OLOGY. Edited by J. W. Fewkes. Vol. ILl. pp. 
144. $2.50. 
THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT AND ADAMS AND 
JEFFERSON. By Daniel Webster. pp. 87. 15 


cents. . 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

How To LEARN How; THE PERFECTED LIFE; and 
LOVE: THE SUPREME GIFT. By Prof. Henry 
Drummond. pp. 32, 28 and 32. 10 cents each. 

THE FouR MEN; and TEMPTATION. By Rey. James 
Stalker, D.D. bp 30 and 31. 10 cents each. 

I 


POWER FROM ON HIGH. By Rev. B. Fay Mills. pp. 
32. 10 cents. 

THE DrEw OF THY YouTH. By Rev. J. R. Muller, 
D.D. pp.29. 10 cents. 


How TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. By Rey. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. pp. 32. 10 cents. ' 

THE First THING IN THE WORLD. By Rev. A.J. 
Gordon, D.D. pp. 32. 10 cents. 

Hore: THE LAST THING IN THE WORLD. By Rev. 
A.T. Pierson, D.D. pp.30. 10 cents. 

THE FIGHT OF FAITH and THE Cost OF CHARAC- 
TER. By Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. pp. 30. 10 cents. 

THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO MEN OF WEALTH. By 
Rev. G. D. Herron, D.D. pp. 32. 10 cents. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
BLoop Roya. By Grant Allen. pp. 276. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


January-March. EXPOSITION GRAPHIC. 


January. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW.—CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR.—PREACHER’S.— 
PULPIT.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—CURRENT TOPICS.—POP- 
ULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.—HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
BULLETIN. 


February. MIss1ONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD.— 
CuuRCH AT HOME AND. ABROAD.—CASSELL’S.— 
WORTHINGTON’S.— PETERSON’S.— LIPPINCOTT’S. — 
SCRIBNER’S.—FORUM.—CHAUTAUQUAN. 

ee 


This is strength, this is peace—to feel, in 
entering on every day, that all its duties 
and trials have been committed to the Lord 
Jesus, that, come what may, He will use 
us for His own glory and our real good!— 
John G. Paton. 
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DEDICATION OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH, SALT LAKE CITy. 
Jan. 22 is an eventful day for Con- 
gregationali-m in the Mormon Zion. 
On that date, many years ago, Rey. 
Norman McLeod, a Congregational 
missionary, preached the first Chris- 
tian sermonin Salt Lake City, which 
was the first in Utah also. Owing 
to his bold words regarding patriot- 
ism and a pure gospel it seemed pru- 
dent that he should not remain in 
Utah, especially as his Sunday school 
superintendent, Dr. Robinson, who 
had been a United States Army sur- 
'geon, was assassinated near the 
church. A small adobe building, | 
named Independence Hall, had been 
built by: the few non-Mormons in 
Salt Lake, among whom were in- 
fidels and Jews, which was held in 
trust for the Congregational church ; 
several churches of other denomina- 
tions were cradled in that building, 
and on the Sunday nearest to Jan. 
22, in 1874, Rev. W. M. Barrows, now 
of Rockford, IlJ., preached his first 
sermon in the house, resuming regu- 
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FIRST CHURCH, SALT CAKE CITY, UTAH. 


lar services. The church was reor- 

ganized the following May and remained in that small, insignificant building for sixteen years, choosing meantime to assume self-support 
rather than erect a better house of worship. During the ‘‘ boom” of 1890 the land and building were sold advantageously and since then 
the new building was erected and formally dedicated Jan. 22. That and the three following have been remarkable days for our denomina- 
tion in Utah. Sunday morning the formal dedication was held, all the Congregational churches of the city joining in the services. Super- 
intendent Hawkes offered prayer. The pastor, Rey. J. B. Thrall, assisted by Rev. George Ritchie, a venerable retired home missionary, 
and Prof. O. F. Davis of Salt Lake Academy, led in a liturgical service of dedication. President Slocum of Colorado College preached 
an eloquent sermon on the Discovery of the Messiah, an original hymn by the pastor was sung and United States Chaplain Dodds pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

At the noon hour all the Congregational Sunday schools held a joint session, with addresses from representatives of the various 
schools, and at 6 p.m. all the Endeavor Societies and Epworth Leagues of the city held a meeting. In the evening other evangelical 
churches of the city united in a mass meeting which filled the house to overflowing, more than 1,000 persons being seated in the audi- 
torium and Sunday school room opening into it. Rev. Dr. MeNiece of the First Presbyterian made an address showing the remarkable 
progress of the last fifteen years. Rev. Messrs. Steelman of the First Baptist and Clay of the Christian church made ringing addresses, 
fully illustrating what is claimed for the Christian fellowship of Salt Lake—that it is hardly equaled anywhere else in the United States. 

Monday forenoon the Ministerial Association met in the pastor’s study and voted to gather there in the future. In the afternoon 
the Ladies Society of Phillips Church gave a supper to the Men’s League of that church. Then all went to the First Church where an 
organ recital and vocal concert preceded a lecture on Achievement by President Slocum. On Tuesday evening the women of the First 
Church gave a reception to their own congregation and a great number of citizens from all churches and from no church. 

The new building occupies a corner on the best avenue of the city and in its best residence quarter. It is 73 by 120 feet. The style of 
architecture is a modification of the Romanesque. The material is a beautiful gray sandstone from the Kyune quarries, seventy-five 
miles distant. The interior finish of vestibules and auditorium is antique, oil-finished oak; the remainder of main floor and the whole 
basement natura] grain pine. The auditorium is octagonal in plan, with concave Sides; pulpit, etc., diagonally opposite the tower. 
Want of space forbids a more minute description of the building, of the large and powerful organ, of the remarkably handsome 
window memorial of Col. O. J. Hollister—who had much to do with the planning and building of the house—of the furnishings or 
of the new and commodious parsonage on the lot adjoining the church. But particular mention should be made of the large audiences 
at all the services, of the high quality (and decent brevity) of all the addresses, of the remarkable exhibition of Christian fellowship, Pastor 
Thrall taking the occasion of the dedication of his own church to assure the other, and smaller, Congregational churches of his sympa- 


thy and that of his people, and of the inspiration of the presence of President. Slocum of Colorado College. 


Ww. 8. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Owing to the absence of the speaker who was an- 
nounced to address the Ministers’ Meeting last Mon- 
day morning the body adjourned after adopting 
memorials to be sent to President Harrison and the 
United States Senate concerning commerce with the 
Pacific Islands.. The memoriaJs begged the influ- 
ence of the Government in securing co-operative 
action by the nations of Europe and America so 
that the citizens of those nations shall be prevented 
from exporting to these islands intoxicating liquors 
and firearms and also from engaging in the so-called 
kanaka \abor traffic. These ends can be secured 
only by the united efforts of all the great powers 
under whose flag commerce is carried on throughout 
the world. 


Never has the City Missionary Society had a more 
prosperous year and done a wider and more useful 
work than in 1892. The receipts for all purposes, 
missionary and charitable, were $46,771. This table 
shows the character of the efforts put forth by the 
twenty missionaries: 


EM Tees sc oe aulawna sccie'y cocebslicccenenvadse 49,493 
Different families visited... alters eee 13,546 
Visits to the sick............... ue 987 
Papers and tracts distributed............. 172,166 
Bibles and Testaments given to the desti 782 
Children gathered into Sunday schools.. 773 
Chapel and neighborhood meetings held. 2,109 
Persons hopefully converted............ 72 
Persons furnished employment......... 537 


Families afforded pecuniary aid..........5.0008 wees 
Garments given to the poor...........c.ccceseeeeeees 8,394 


The society has recently received two special gifts: 
one from a prominent citizen of $5,000, to be kept as 


a fund, the income only to be used; the other a spe- 
cial contribution of $500 for the salary of a mission- 
ary the present year, given in memory of a friend 
of the cause who last year was called from earth. 
The anniversary exercises were held at Mount Ver- 
non Church last Sunday evening, Dr. S. E. Herrick 
making the address and Rev. D. W. Waldron read- 
ing the report. 


The benevolent contributions of the Eliot Church, 
Roxbury, of which Rev. B. F. Hamilton, D.D., is 
pastor and Rey. A. C. Thompson, D.D., pastor emer- 
itus, for 1892 amounted to $5,579, which for the first 
time in many years exceeded home expenditures. Of 
this sum $2,357 was given to the A. B.C. F.M. The 
annual contribution just taken was accompanied by a 
unanimous vote of confidence in the management of 
the board. There is at present a deep religious in- 
terest, especially among the young people, and 
many have recently expressed their determination 
to lead a Christian life. A thorough religious can- 
vass of the parish has been made by Mr. H. A. Clif- 
ford, resulting in a decided increase of attendance, 
especially in the Sunday school. 


Harvard Church, Dorchester, Rev. W. H. Bolster, 
pastor, is only five years old and has been self-sup- 
porting from the first. It has had the free seat sys- 
tem from the start. During the nine months of 
the present pastorate the audience has steadily 
grown and there is a well-filled house at both serv- 
ices. Under its various departments—Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society, Christian Endeavor and King’s 
Daughters—the church is doing a constantly en- 
larging work in the community. 


The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, is in a 
prosperous condition. The attendance has steadily 
grown throughout the year and the income from 
pew rentals has increased over fifty per cent. Im- 
provements upon the church edifice were made at 
an expense of $15,000. The salary of the pastor, 
Rev. F. H. Smith, has been increased to $4,500. 
The total appropriations for current expenses the 
coming year amount to $8,500. 


Massachusetts. 

At the twentieth anniversary of the Essex Congre- 
gational Club, Salem, Rey. DeWitt S. Clark read an 
historical paper and addresses were made by Rev. 
Joshua Coit, Rev. C. B. Rice, Dr. A. H. Johnson and 
Hon. C. C. Coffin. 

The benevolent contributions of Maple Street 
Church, Danvers, amounted last year to $2,088. Re- 
pairs and enlargement of the house of worship were 
made at an expense of nearly $3,000. Twelve of 
the members are pursuing higher education in 
schools and colleges and three are under appoint- 
ment of the American Board as missionaries to 
North China. 

The Old Colony Congregational Club, Brockton, 
considered, Jan. 23, the question, Which is the better 
way of raising money for parish expenses, by the 
rental of pews or through voluntary offerings? Three 
papers were read, after which remarks were made 
by other members of the club, some of whom aj - 
peared to favor the pew system as best adapted to 
the wants of certain churches. The weight of argu- 
ment and opinion, however, leaned decidedly in 
favor of the voluntary system of support. 
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Feeling that the church should do all in its power 
to lessen the encroachments of society upon the 
home, the Union Church, Haverhill, will try the 
experiment of holding its Sunday evening services 
at five o’clock. To ascertain if people can come at 
that hour the stereopticon will be used. This 
proved, the next step will be to see if they wi/? come 
and the gospel will be preached devoid of illustra- 
tions. 


The church in Merrimac, formerly West Ames- 
bury, Rey. G. L. Todd, pastor, has almost entirely 
complete records since its organization in 1726. 
Under its nineteenth pastor and in its third meeting 
house it is active and prosperous. 


The German church, Fitchburg, has received $336 
from collections taken by the churches of Middle- 
sex Union Conference in December. Nearly one- 
half was given by the two American churches of 
Fitchburg. 


Twelve Worcester churches at the South End, in- 
cluding five denominations, have united in revival 
work under Dr. L. W. Munhall and his musical 
leader, Mr. Chess Birch. The first meeting was 
held last Sunday evening at Pilgrim Church, which 
was crowded in spite of the storm. Union serv- 
ices of the churches have been held since the 
Week of Prayer.——The Ministerial Union, compris- 
ing the evangelical denominations, gave a farewell 
reception to Rey. and Mrs. I. J. Lansing Jan. 27, in 
anticipation of their departure to Boston. Most 
cordial expression was made of the regard and es- 
teem which Mr. Lansing has won in the six years 
of his residence in Worcester, both in the Salem 
Street Church and in his Mechanics Hall meetings. 
— Hope Church has voted to have free pews. 


The wife of Rev. W. W. Jubb of Fall River was 
very seriously injured last Friday, being thrown 
upon the ice by a sled as she was crossing a street 
where boys were coasting. 

In the two years which have nearly passed since 
Rev. J. W. Hird was installed at Baldwinville the 
audiences have more than doubled, an evening: ser- 
vice has been begun with a congregation of 130, the 
Sunday school average has increased fifty per gent., 
the Christian Endeavor attendance has trebled, a 
Junior Endeavor Society of, thirty members has 
just raised $100 toward a pipe organ. The church 
has built and paid for a $3,000 parsonage with steam 
heat and paid off the $600 mortgage on the church 
building. 

Evangelist Rev. G. S. K. Anderson, assisted by 
Piof. A. L. Paquette, singer, concluded, Jan. 22, a 
two weeks’ term of special services with the three 
churches in Belchertown, Congregational, Metho- 
dist and Baptist, in connection with which the pas- 
tors made a house to house visitation. 


Courses of sermons seem to be the fashion in 
Southern Berkshire. Rev. W. W. Curtis of West 
Stockbridge is preaching Sunday evenings on Work- 
ing Men and the Church, Rey. P. T. Farwell of 
Stockbridge on Tbe Books of the New Testament, 
Rey. L. S. Rowland of Lee on Paul’s Epistles and 
Rev. F. R. Marvin of Great Barrington on The Re- 
formers. 

Maine. 

The Cumberland Conference met, Jan. 25, with the 
St. Lawrence Street Church, Portland. The topics 
discussed were: The Church as a Working Force in 
the Kingdom, Personal Holiness, The Scriptural 
View and Present Day Realization, and Young Peo- 
ple and Missions. The discussions were spirited and 
profitable. Rev. J. A. Anderson preached the ser- 
mon.—tThe Second Parish Church will hold special 
services for one week, assisted by Rev. H. A. Merrill, 
formerly of Kansas City. 


Vanceboro, in the extreme eastern part of the 
State, has been supplied a month by Rev. Charles 
Whittier, missionary for Eastern Maine. The set- 
tlement is not twenty-five years old. There are no 
old ruts in which society has been moving or ly- 
ing dormant. The place has a large proportion of 
young people. A broad fellowship pervades the 
church, which was formed by members of five differ- 
ent denominations.—Rey. G. H. Credeford of Wil- 
ton is giving a series of Sunday evening talks to 
young women. 

The young people take an active part in the work 
of the First Church in Wells. Rev. J. W. Kings- 
‘bury will supply the pulpit till A pril—The church 
in Kennebunk has adopted the New Laudes Domini 
for its hymn-book. 


New Hampshire. 

A revival is in progress in Lebanon wnere union 
Services have been held since the Week of Prayer. 
At the evening service Jan. 15 twenty-one expressed 
their purpose to become Christians and a week later 


the number had increased to forty.—The A. H. M.S. 
and W. B. M. each received a bequest of $1,000 from 
Sarah B. Holt, and the church in Greenfield $100. 


Vermont, 


The church in Barre made its pews free some five 
yearsago. The congregations have largely increased 
and Jast year all current expenses were paid with a 
small balance in the treasury. The church finds it 
a great help in the work to be able to tell all who 
come that the sittings are free. 


Sixty-one were received by the Old South Church, 
Windsor, last year, fifty-two on confession, thirty of 
them from the Sunday school. Aside from current 
expenses $681 were raised, $438 for benevolence. 
Expenses for this year will be met by weekly card 
pledges.—At the meeting of the Western Vermont 
Congregational Club a paper was read on the Rela- 
tion of the Pulpit to Modern Thought. ~ 


Whode Island. 


The union gospel services in Pawtucket and Cen- 
tral Falls, under the direction of Evangelist E. BE. 
Davidson, were closed Jan. 27. This community has 
never been so moved by similar services. Hundreds 
of souls have been converted, many of these among 
the young. For three weeks two and three services 
were held each day with overflowing houses. At 
the closing service in the Park Place Church exer- 
cises were held simultaneously in the audience and 
lecture rooms with a congregation of 1,700 people. 
The churches have been quickened, souls have been 
saved, the community stirred and an example of 
practical unity given by the twelve pastors and the 
five denominations that constituted the union. In 
leaving Mr. Davidson was presented with a set of 
resolutions beautifully engrossed and signed by the 
pastors expressive of their high appreciation of his 
wise and consecrated management. 

Connecticut. 

Rey. H. C. McKnight was installed, Jan. 25, as 
pastor of the church in Sherman and at the same 
time the new house of worship was dedicated free 
from debt. Its cost was $7,500. The choir platform 
is at the right of the pulpit. A unique feature is a 
driving porch at the entrance under the spire. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The church in Rock Glen dedicated, Jan. 22, its 
house of worship costing $1,850. It is free from 
debt except a small grant from the C.C. B.S. Rev. 
J.B. Felt supplies the pulpit in connection with his 
work in Gainesville.——The church in Franklin has 
been greatly blessed during a revival conducted by 
Rey. F. L. Smith and wife. 

Pennsylvania. 

Central Church, Philadelphia, has had a prosper- 
ous year. It received fifty-eight members, a net 
gain of thirty-eight. Its membership on New Year’s 
day was 585. Nearly $15,000 were contributed for 
various purposes, of which about $4,000 was for be- 
nevolence. In addition to this a legacy of $5,000 was 
received from the estate of W. C. Strand, a former 
member. With this the mortgage was canceled and 
some improvements were made. The Sunday school 
is increasing and finds its present quarters too small. 
A movement is begun to raise a fund for the en- 
largement and reconstruction of the chapel. 


Thirty-seven united with the First Church in 
Johnstown during the year, thirty on confession. 
The church, which lost its beloved pastor and edifice 
and was more than decimated by the famous calam- 
ity of 1889, has gained very perceptibly in spiritu- 
ality and the spirit of true Christian work. It has 
been greatly quickened at special meetings during 
and after the Week of Prayer, with a good number 
giving unmistakable evidence of conversion. Its 
great need is the completion of its house of worship. 


THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

Rev. R. B. Johns has just held a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings, lasting two weeks, with the Col- 
lege Church at Talladega, under the auspives of the 
A.M. A. The church was greatly quickened and 
there were about twenty hopeful conversions. The 
theological and Bible students, of whom there are 
about twenty-five, proved helpful co-workers. 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


Rey. C. W. Carroll of Hudson held three weeks’ 
meetings, beginning with the Week of Prayer, which 
resulted in a number of conversions and great 
blessing to the church.— All the churches in Plym- 
outh Rock Conference, except that at Painesville, 
have free pews. 


The members of Lakeview Assembly, Cleveland, 
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which is a flourishing branch of Euclid Avenue 
Church, held a reception and recognition service, 
Jan. 23, for Rev. J. A. Thome. Addresses were made 
by Drs. Ladd, Fraser and Malcolm, Rey. C. S. Mills 
and Miss Anna Edwards.—Park Church occupied 
its fine new building for the first time Jan. 22,and had 
audiences considerably larger than could have been 
crowded into its old chapel. The new location is 
half a mile east of the old and in a neighborhood 
which is rapidly building up. Rey. M. L. Berger, 
D.D., has been remarkably successful in raising 
money for the new building. The church, which 
is a child of Euclid Avenue, is not yet three 
years old and is self-supporting.—Rev. A. T. Reed 
closed a successful twelve days’ series of meetings 
at Hough Avenue Church, Jan. 22. Over eighty 
cards were signed and the church was greatly 
quickened. Mr. Reed commended himself to all by 
his wise and effective methods and his attractive 
and convincing presentation of Christian duties 
and of the gospel message. 


The church in Burton has 316 members in a vil- 
lage of 633 inhabitants, the entire township, includ- 
ing the village, having a population of only 1,213 
The membership was nearly doubled by a sweeping 
revival in 1891. Rey. E. O. Mead has been pastor 
for the past three years. Though during the past 
year the house of worship has been rebuilt at a cost 
of $8,000, contributions have been made to all the 
seven societies and the auxiliary societies of the 
church have raised more money for benevolences 
than the year before. 


Allinois. 

The church in Normal had a happy day Jan. 22. 
Fifteen years ago its church building and parsonage 
were destroyed by fire. Ever since then it has wor- 
shiped in a little chapel in no way adapted to be the 
home of a working church. This chapel has been 
made a part of a new and convenient church edifice. 
There is an audience-room with ample room for 
prayer and social meetings and two good-sized class- 
rooms so arranged that all can be thrown into one. 
The building was dedicated with appropriate serv- 
ices which occupied the entire day. Rey. Dr. 
James Tompkins preached morning and evening 
and offered the dedicatory prayer in the after- 
noon, when the services were marked by expres- 
sions of fellowship, addresses being made by the 
pastors of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Chris- 
tian churches of Normal. A debt of $350, which 
it had been thought impossible to raise, the people 
having given so freely previously, was disposed of. 
The encouraging condition of affairs is largely due 
to the persevering labors of the pastor, Rev. F. A. 
Miller. 


Rev. J. G. Haigh, pastor of the churéh in York- 
ville, with the aid of the Baptist pastor, is holding 
daily gospel meetings, which are largely attended 
and full of interest. So far there have been twenty 
conversions.—The church in Olney,.under the lead- 
ership of Rey. E. A. Harris, has taken on new life 
and courage. Meetings have been held since the 
Week of Prayer, which are growing in attendance 
and interest. There have been some accessions and 
unwonted harmony prevails among the membership. 
—Rev. C. K. Westfall, pastor of the church in 
Chandlerville, is holding daily meetings which are 
impressive and well attended. During the first 
week there were ten conversions and the interest is 
increasing. 


The benevolent contributions of the South Church, 
Chicago, Dr. Willard Scott, pastor, including gifts 
of individuals, amounted to $75,867. Home expend- 
itures were $14,296. 


THE WEST. 
Towa. 


The church in Iowa.City raised last year for beney- 
olences $466 and for all purposes $2,874. Members 
were received at every communion, bringing the 
total up to 231. Many students from the university 
attend this church, and the pastor, Rey. M. A. Bul- 
lock, D. D., conducts a ‘‘ Bible seminary” attended 
entirely by students. 


Reports at the annual meeting of the church in 
Tabor showed all bills paid, including a heavy deficit 
at the beginning of the year, with a handsome 
surplus in the treasury. Forty-six members have 
been received, twenty-one on confession. The pas- 
tor, Rev. J. W. Cowan, reviewed the ten years 
of his service Jan. 1. During this time 409 new 
members were received, 263 on confession. The 
present membership is 428, a net gain in the ten 
years of 157, or a little over fifty per cent. The 
amount given for benevolent purposes during the 
period was $11,306, $9,562 of which went to the seven 
societies or to kindred work. The total money 
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raised amounted to $35,530. This includes no leg- 
acies. 


In a country community in Clay County, where a 
Sunday school has been kept up for the past twelve 
or thirteen years, a church was organized a few 
months ago which was called the Harmony Church, 
on account of the harmony which had always pre- 
vailed in the community. It dedicated, Jan. 22, a 
beautiful house of worship which cost $1,350. The 
contributions at the services amounted to $160 and 
‘the builjling is free from debt. The ©. C. B.S. gave 
assistance to the amount of $300. 


One of the items of business at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fort Dodge church was the burning of 
the mortgage which had for some years encumbered 
the property. The society is now absolutely free 
from debt. During the past year the balance of 
$1,552 was paid, $1,438 raised for current expenses 
and $167 given to missions. 


During last year the additions to the church in 
Charles City, Rev. Charles Noble, pastor, were sixty- 
one. The pastor’s salary was increased $100. Be- 
nevolences amounted to $957, a good increase over 
the previous year. The church now gives regularly 
to all the seven societies, to the Bible Society and to 
ministerial relief. The Sunday school numbers 353, 
of whom twenty-nine united with the church. 


The church in Buffalo Center, now numbering 
twenty-three members, completed its organization 
Jan. 22. Less thana year ago this section of North- 
ern Iowa was almost uninhabited, but the exten- 
sion of a railroad has opened it to rapid settlement. 
Supt. C. A. Towle of the C,S.S. and P. S. has given 
especial attention to the region in planting and 
fostering schools. Buffalo Center, though only six 
months old, is a thriving town, and this is its first 
and only church. The people wish to build at once 
and have chosen a committee for that purpose, 


The ingathering from the Mills meetings at Sioux 


City has begun. Eighty-seven were received, Jan. - 


22, by the First Church, Rev. M. W. Darling, pastor. 
During his seven years’ pastorate members have 
been added at every communion. This ingathering 
is by far the largest in the thirty-six years of the 
church’s history. : 


A series of Sunday evening lectures is being given 
at the Burlington church on Perils and Problems of 
Today. Professor Ely of Wisconsin University de- 
livers One on Prisonersand Captives and Dr. Herron 
speaks on Socialism: [ts Failures and Fruits, Amer- 
ican Wealth, Poverty, Labor and Wages and the 
American Sunday. . 


The present membership of the church in Shenan- 
doah, Rev. George Peebles, pastor, is 148. The mis- 
Slonary contributions last year amounted to $117. 
Home expenses were $1,155. The year closed witha 
small balance in the treasury. 


The church in Spencer, Rev. J. O. Thrush, pastor, 
now numbers 114, seventeen being added during the 
past year. For a few months the people have been 
devoting themselves to building a house of worship 
which will cost about $12,000. During the past year 
$205 were contributed to missions and $7,300 were 
raised for all purposes. 


The church in Otho, Rev. Francis Fawkes, pastor, 
has removed a burdensome debt. The people are 
rejoicing, too, that their house of worship, which 
was in imminent danger of destruction by fire, 
was saved with slight loss. 


During the past year the church in Glenwood, 
Rey. J. K. Nutting, pastor, received twenty-seven 
to membership, seventeen uniting by confession. 
For various purposes it gave a sum equal to $25 per 
resident member. The expenses of the year were 
unusually large as the parsonage was remodeled at 
a cost of $900 and the church building improved. 


The revised roll of the church in Britt, Rev. Q. C. 
Toda, pastor, shows 'a membership of sometbing 
over sixty, twenty of whom united during the past 
year. The church, whichis stillaided by the H.M.S., 
raised $720 for all purposes during the year. 
Union revival meetings are in progress at Waverly. 


The German Township Church, Webster, is grate- 
ful for a communion service received from the 
King’s Daughters of the First Church, Albany, N.Y. 


Minnesota. 


The church in Belgrade dedicated, Jan. 22, a house 
of worship, costing $1,500, with sermons by Rey. 
‘Messrs. J. H. Morley and J. W. Marshall. At the 
service $360 were raised, meeting all indebtedness 
and paying for some improvements. This country 
church, nearly dead a few years ago, was saved 
through the persistence of a few members.—The 
church in Georgetown, which has never enjoyed the 


“presence of a settled pastor, has called Mr. E. W. 


Gilles, who is preaching there and to the surround- 
ing destitute region. 


The Second Church, Winona, has been greatly 
strengthened by a revival which with the regular 
work of the church has added thirty-nine members, 
largely heads of families. The membership is now 
112. Rev. H.A. Risser is the pastor.—The churches 
in Appleton, Ortonville, Lyle and many other places 
have held evangelistic services, in some cases with 
marked results. 


Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, is having large 
evening congregations. Dr, Wells is giving a series 
of lectures which excite great interest. A large 
chorus choir adds attractiveness to the service. 

Kansas. 

The services at Ellis, in charge of Evangelists 
Veazie and Geach, are held in the Opera House and 
are attended by crowds. The revival is one of the 
greatest in the history of the town. All denomina- 
tions co-operate, and the interest is so great that 
the evangelists are extending their stay beyond the 
time at first proposed. 


Superintendent Platt assisted the pastor at Wal- 
lace in revival services during the Week of Prayer, 
and eighteen persons were received to membership 
Jan.15. This practically unites the Christian forces 
of the town in one church. 


The house of worship at Ocheltree was dedicated 
Jan. 1. This is the only church building in the 
town and was removed from Spring Hill, where the 
Congregational church recently ceased its work.— 
The church in Scatter Creek dedicated its house 
of worship Jan.8. This is the religious center of a 
wide farming region. 

The churches in Saint Francis and Bird City have 
recently held union revival meetings of deep inter- 
est. In both places the stores, at times, were closed 
in the evening to allow the attendance of all. 


The church in Valley Falls has paid all bills and 
is strengthened in its spiritual work. Union meet- 
ings have been in progress since the first of January 
and vigorous measures are being taken to enforce 
the temperance law. 


The church in Fort Scott, which had a hard strug- 
gle in its early history, has been self-supporting for 
several years and is particularly prosperous under 
the care of Rev. C. N. Queen.- 


The church in Newton, during the five years’ pas- 
torate of Rev. Pearse Pinch, has risen from a strug- 
gling condition to one of prosperity and extensive 
usefulness. It approaches self-support, is flourish- 
ing in each department of its work and is active in 
missionary work. 


The Central Church of Topeka at its annual meet- 
ing raised $1,300 to pay the entire indebtedness on 
its building. On the following evening at the an- 
nual supper toasts were responded to on The Past, 
The Present and The Future, and Supt. L. P. Broad 
spoke on the Outlook in the State. Mr. Blake, a 
member of the church who has done excellent serv- 
ice among the colored people in the district known 
as ‘‘ Tennessee Town,” was appointed pastor’s assist- 
ant. A larger building is needed to accommodate 
the growing congregation. 

Centralia is enjoying an extensive revival. Union 
meetings are in progress including two in the day- 
time. Ninety hopeful conversions have already oc- 
curred.——The church in Olathe has recently recon- 
structed its house of worship at an expense of $500. 


The church in Sedgwick has just closed a success- 
fulyear. Nearly $1,300 have been raised, leaving a 
balance in the treasury. Good congregations, a 
united and active membership, a thriving Sunday 
school and growing interest in missions are among 
the encouraging features. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


BROWN, Carleton F., of Andover Seminary, to St. 
Charles, Minn., after graduation, Accepts. 

CROSS, Roselle T., accepts call to York, Neb. 

Seem Albert, of Blue Hill, Me., to Johnson, Yt. 

ecepts. 

GILLES, i. W., to Georgetown, Minn. Accepts. 

GLEASON, Charles A., accepts call to Wakeman, O. 

KAMBOUR, G. B.,of Andover Seminary, to Templeton, 
Mass. Accepts. 

MALVERN, Lewis (Free Bapt.), to Stoneham, Mass. 

MATHEWS, Rupert B., of Bangor Seminary, to Skow- 
hegan, Me. Accepts. 

MCKEEVER, Isaac W., of Ludington, Mich., to Bunker 
Hill, Ml. Accepts. 

PINCH, Pearse, of Newton, Kan., to Emporia. 

SEAMAN, Charles, of Buffalo, N. Y., to Grand Island. 
Accepts, and has begun work. ; 

SLATER, Charles, of Woodburn, Ill., to Stark. Ac- 


cepts. 
cn Dwight A., to Madison, 0. Accepts, to begin 
April 1. , 
ee VLEET, William M., accepts call to Nickerson, 
an. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


ALDEN, Charles A.(Bapt.), i. Jan. 24, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Sermon by Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D.; other parts by Rev. 


Messrs. Ethan Curtis, W. B. Thorp, L. E. Davis and 
Wayland Spaulding. 

CRAWFORD, Sidney, rec. as pastor, Jan. 26, Rutland, 
Mass. Parts by Rev. Messrs. J. E. Dodge, C. E. White, 
G. S. Dodge, J. F. vg fies and W. W. Parker. 

ENGLISH, William F., 7. Jan. 25, East Windsor, Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D.; other parts b 
ae Messrs. S. A. Barrett, John Barstow and D. E 

ones. 

FORBUSH, William B., rec. as pastor, Jan. 27, Riverside 
Ch., East Providence, R. I. Sermon by Rev. J. G. 
Vose, D. D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs: E. C. Moore, 
L. 8. Woodworth and J. W. Colwell. 

HERSEY, Charles F., i. Jan. 25, Burlington, Mass. Parts 
by Rey. Messrs. Edwin Smith, J. G. Taylor, R. B. Tobey 
and A. G. Bale. 

MCKNIGHT, Harry C., 7. Sherman, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
F. A. Johnson; other parts by Rey. Messrs. Charles 
pyuineton and J. L. R. Wyckoff. 

PERRY, Frank §., 0. Jan. 24, Leigh, Neb. Parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel Pearson and Harmon Bross. 

ROGERS, W. ©., rec. as pastor, Jan. 24, Breckville, O. 
Sermon by Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D. D.; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. H. M. Tenney, D. D., W. E.: Barton, T. C. 
Reed and J. W. Malcolm. 

SMITH, Jonathan G., rec. as pastor, Jan. 17, Crookston, 
Minn. Parts by Rev. Messrs. William Gill, G. M. Mor- 
rison, L. E. Brown, O. H. Elmer and Deacon Green. 

WISWALL Alexander, i. Jan. 25, Upton, Mass. Sermon 
by Rey. Webster Woodbury; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. G. A. Putnam, J. R. Thurston, J. H. Childs, 
A. J. Dyer and B. A Robie. 


Resignations. 


ATWOOD, Charles B., Whiting and Sudbury, Vt., te 
accept call to Presbyterian chureh, Whitehall, N. Y. 
BRADLEY, William, Minden City and Helena, Mich. 
DONALDSON, Levi J., Charlestown, O. 
ee Marston §., Newell, Io., to take effect 
ril 1. 
HARDY, Millard F., not resigned at Harrisville, N. H. 
ae Ephraim, O., Millis, Mass., to take effect 
May 15. 
LEWIS, Frank F., Putney, Vt. 
MARSHALL, Henry, Vernon, Mich. 
oA Eee; E. Clarence, Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, 
Jal, 
SINCLAIR, Carl E., Clay Center, Kan., to accept Y. M. 
C. A. seeretaryship in New Philadelphia, O. 
Dismissions. 


BLAIR, John J., Andover, Mass., Jan. 24. 
DODGE, George S., Rutland, Mass., Jan. 26. 
PHIPPS, George G., Newton Highlands, Mass., Jan. 24. 
ROSS, James H., Franklin St. Ch., Somerville, Mass., 
Jan. 26. 
Churches Organized. 
CLINTONVILLE, Wis., Bethany, Scandinavian, Jan. — 
Nineteen members, 


Miscellaneons. 


BARRETT, Samuel A., of East Hartford, Ct., with his 
wife and children were thrown from a carriage last 
week. None of the family were seriously injured. 

BRANDT, William L., of Reinbeck, Io., has received 
trom his people a carriage and harness. 

See Be aniel,is very ill at his home in Waverly, 
Mass. 

CRATHERN, Charles F., has begun work with the First 
Ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

EMERSON, James C., is serving as pastor of the church 
in South Barnstead, N. H. 

GRIFFIN, Perley M., of Topeka, Kan., is supplying the 
church in Carbondale. 

HENDRICK, Webster L., and wife, of Bangor, N. Y., 
were visited by their friends on the tenth anniversary 
of their marriage. Presents of money, silverware and 
household turnishings were received. 

HOUSE, J. Henry, of Samokov, Bulgaria, twenty years 
a missionary of the American Board, is now at his old 
home in Painesville, 0., on a year’s furlough. He 
spends a part of his time acting as special financial 
agent for Lake Erie Seminary. 

HUTCHINS, W. T., of Indian Orchard, Mass., received 
from his people a birthday gift of $88. 

JAMES, David R., of Berlin Heights, O., is taking a 
course in Hartford Seminary. 

OWEN, Thomas M., formerly of West Pawlet, Vt., has 
returned froma six months’ preaching tour in Wales, 
where he held meetings in nearly all the large towns. 
The Wales press spoke in high terms of Mr. Owen’s 
work as an evangelist. 

PALMER, Charles M., of Paxton, Mass., will supply the 
church in Sharon, Vt., for four months. 

PRESTON, C. L. (Meth.), is in charge of the chureh in 
Sheridan, Mich. 

SELDEN, Joseph H., of Elgin, Ill., lost his house by fire 
Jan. 10. The loss on household goods was $300. 

SHULL, Gilbert L., and wife, of Eagle Grove, Io., were 
each given a rocking chair at Christmas. 

RON: Henry C., of Fargo, N. D., is East for a few 
weeks. 

STODDARD, John C., of Primghar, Io., recently re- 
ceived from his people an overcoat, purse of money 
and harness. Mrs. Stoddard was given a cloak. 

TARRANT, W. J. (Meth.), is in charge of the church in 

at ewa Lake, Mich. 

THOMPSON, Alexander W., has been asked to supply 
the church in San Jacinto, Cal., till May 1. ’ 

WATERS, Otis B., has been secured as pastor in Ben- 
zonia, Mich., for an indefinite time. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

Attleboro, Mass., Sec- Minneapolis, Minn., 

ond, 4 4 First, 4 8 
Beloit, Wis., First, — 5 Olivet, Mich., 24 32 
Buffalo Center, Io., 6 12 Oswego Falls,N.Y., 9 9 
Burlington, Vt., First,— 4 Pasadena, Cal., First, 1 4 
Caledonia, N. De — 5 Pomona, Cad., Pilgrim,3 14 
Charles City, Io., 5 6 Prescott, Wis., (OY 
Charlotte, Vt., — 3 Quechee, Vt., 3.3 
Cleveland, O., First, — 5 San Diego, Cal., Sec- 

Lakeview Chapel, 2 14 _ ond, ya aS 
Dover, Kan., 2 12 Sanford, Fla., 52 56 
East Berkshire, Vt., 3 6 Saybrook, Ct., : 4 4 
Fargo, N. D., Plym- Sioux City, Io., First, 87 87 

outh, — .3 South Riverside, Cal.,2 6 
Galt, Io., 11 11 Spokane, Wn., First, — 15 
Genesee, Idaho, 2 6 St. Louis, Mo., Union, 3 3 
Granby, Vt., 6 Plymouth, 13. W 
Hartford, Ct., Asylum .Twelve-Mile, Kan., 21 21 

Hill, — 26 Wallace, Kan., 18 18 
Hot Springs, S. D., — .6 Worcester, Mass, 
Jackson, Io., Ive Ay Summer St., 4 6 
Lancaster, Wis., — 4 Twelvechurches with 
Linwood, Kan., ‘BA two or less, 15 24 
Milwaukee, Wis., 

Plymouth, — 15 


Conf. 327; Tot. 508. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 1,992; Tot., 3,840. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Dr. Frank Russell, secretary of the American 
Evangelical Alliance, has begun a vigorous three 
months’ campaign in Iowa and the results already 
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’ achieved in Burlington are most gratifying. The 
fifteen churches have districted the city, each taking 
a portion, and are uniting cordially in aggressive 
work. They have also adopted.a minute expressing 


appreciation of Dr. Russell’s efforts and commend- 
ing him to other cities. 


The District Convention of the Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Association, which was held Jan. 25 at 
Lynn, shows how etfective this organization has be- 
come and what valuable work it is doing. About 
eight hundred children were present at an exercise 
in the afternoon conducted by Miss Bertha Vella, 
and a large audience in the evening was addressed 
by the president of the State Association, Rev. J. D. 
Pickles, Rey. A. E. Dunning and others. A Primary 
Union was organized and other steps taken looking 
‘to the co-operation of the Sunday schools of the 
city. 


See 


THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


Yate. A morning prayer meeting, held by 
the college men in Dwight Hall, was un- 
usually impressive. In the afternoon Dr. 
Joseph Anderson addressed a meeting open to 
the whole university. His subject was the 
kingdom of God as embracing all of every 
man’s life, its keynote being not so much 
Separateness as consecration of the whole to 
Christ. In the seminary a morning meeting 
was held for prayer and hearing reports con- 
cerning the religious work of the colleges 
represented by theological students. Aneven- 
ing prayer meeting was especially uplifting. 

DARTMOUTH. Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., 
preached in Rollins Chapel in the forenoon. 
Class prayer meetings were held in the Y. M. 
C. A. building in the afternoon and a general 
prayer meeting in the vestry of the church in 
the evening, when short addresses were made 
by several members of the faculty. The meet- 
ings were well attended and apparently greatly 
enjoyed, but no special religious interest was 
awakened. The tone of feeling and utterance 
was of a hopeful and practical character full 
of promise for the future. 

Mr. Horyoxr. The day was one of especial 
interest and hopefulness. The college was 
favored with the welcome presence of Dr. A. 
J. Gordon of Boston, who preached with great 
impressiveness in the morning on Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, intercession on high and 
promised return; in the evening on repent- 
ance and faith. At 3p. Mm. there was a general 
meeting conducted by the president, at which 
deeply interesting and cheering letters were 
read from ten other institutions, including 
some in foreign lands. The various class meet- 
ings were well attended and encouraging. 
Many sought opportunities for personal con- 
versation with Dr. Gordon. The great major- 
ity of the students are professing Christians 
and the Christian Endeavor and missionary 
meetings are well sustained. 

WELLESLEY. The usual class prayer meet- 
ings were held in the morning. At 11 o’clock 
Dr. McKenzie preached in the chapel from the 
text, ‘“ We are able,” making an earnest, per- 
sonal appeal to the girls for a strong Christian 
life. Dr. Donald of Trinity Church, Boston, 
had been expected to preach in the morning, 

ut in his absence Dr. McKenzie consented to 
come for the day, feeling, as he said, that the 
best service he could render his friend Phillips 
Brooks was to fill the place made vacant by 
his death. After remaining at the college all 
day for conversation with those who should 
wish it Dr. McKenzie made the address in 
the evening at a service in memory of Prof. 
E. N. Horsford, Wellesley’s faithful friend, 
_ who has given to the college so much of him- 
self as well as of his money. A day filled 
with tributes to two such noble men, both of 
whom have had strong influence over the life 
of the college, could not fail to leave an endur- 
ing, helpful inspiration with those present. 

AMHERST. An admirable preparation was 
the stirring missionary address the previous 
evening by Dr. John G. Paton. In the morn- 
ing there was a brief prayer meeting of the 
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faculty in the president’s office followed by 
prayers and then the usual general prayer 
meeting in the chapel. For the first time in 
the history of the college the ‘‘small chapel ”’ 
was too small and the meeting was transferred 
to the main hall, which was nearly filled. 
There were the usual letters from the alumni 
in the theological seminaries and spoken greet- 
ings from Andover and Yale by Messrs. Walker 
and Davis followed by warm words from the 
venerable Dr. Tyler, historian of the Day of 
Prayer, who is still bringing forth rich fruit, 
both intellectual and spiritual, in his old age, 
ex-President Seelye, Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin 
(75) {of Columbia College, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton (’79) and Rev. Dr. John Hatl of New 
York. President Gates conducted the services 
and in this connection it is proper to speak of 
the great value of his services to the college 
in spiritual things. In the lack of a college 
pastor it has been a matter of rejoicing that 
the president of the college is a man of such 
depth and earnestness of piety and such wis- 
dom and acceptance as a spiritual guide. 

In the afternoon Dr. John Hall preached to 
a crowded church on The Life Giving Power 
of the Holy Spirit. In the evening the usual 
prayer meeting was held. All the services of 
the day were attended with evident serious- 
ness on the part of the students among whom 
there is considerable religious interest, sev- 
eral conversions haying taken place this term. 
A burden rests on the hearts of the Christian 
men in college for the score or more in the 
senior class who are yet strangers to the love 
of Christ. Last year a delightful season of 
refreshing visited the college after the Day of 
Prayer, especially in connection with the 
labors of Dr. A. J. Gordon, who preached and 
spent some days in evangelistic work in the 
college. He is to be in Amherst again this 
week and preach on Sunday. 

Bowpoin. The day was observed by the 
omission of all regular college exercises after 
morning prayers, by a well-attended general 
service in the forenoon and a prayer meeting 
conducted by the undergraduates in the even- 
ing. In past years the main feature of the 
morning service has been an earnest presenta- 
tion of the claims of the religious life by some 
prominent preacher. This yearit was thought 
best to bring before the students a definite 
religious work engaged in, not without some 
self-sacrifice, by young men only a few years 
their seniors. The five members of the An- 
dover band laboring in thinly settled parts of 
the State gave a modest but inspiring account 
of their aims and ideals. Rev. O. D. Sewall 
of Strong set forth briefly the problem of the 
country town. Rev. E,,R. Stearns of New 
Vineyard said they brought no message of 
their own to these towns but strove to preach 
the gospel of Christ in all its fullness pertain- 
ing to the life of the community as well as to 
that of the individual. Rey. E. R. Smith of 
Temple spoke of the advantage which came to 
them from co-operation in their work. Rev. 
James C. Gregory of Bingham dwelt on the 
need and the methods of making the church 
attractive in a small place. Rev. W. W. Ran- 
ney of Phillips spoke of the evils of denomi- 
nationalism, the danger of ignoring minor 
differences in religious belief and yet the pos- 
sibility and duty of united action by those 
who held the essential truths of Christianity. 

WituisMs. The day began with a prayer 
meeting. Chapelservice was held at 10.304. m. 
and 5.30 P. M., the usual hours for Sunday serv- 
ice. The sermon in the morning was preached 
by Rev. Dr. Alexander of New York City from 
Acts 26: 19. In the afternoon a special sery- 
ice was held in the Congregational church. 
At evening prayers President Carter read the 
messages sent, according to the custom of the 
college, by those graduates that are at present 
students at theological seminaries. The letter 
from Andover was signed by nine alumni, 
that from Chicago by three and a telegram 


from Union by five. Dr. Carter then alluded 
to the death of Bishop Phillips Brooks and 
quoted his words at a recent alumni dinner: 
“T love to think of the Williams man as one 
who believes in the truth and in the power of 
the truth.’”’ In the evening class prayer meet- 
ings were held. Dr. Raymond of Albany led 
three special meetings under the auspices of 
the college Y.M. C. A., beginning Friday night 
and ending Sunday. He is very popular among 
the students and it is hoped that these meet- 
ings will lead to a large increase in religious 
activity. A service in memory of Mrs. Albert 
Hopkins was held at the chapel at White Oaks 
Sunday afternoon in which several professors 
and students took part. It was through the 
efforts of the late Prof. Albert Hopkins that 
the church at White Oaks was organized and 
the chapel built. 

Elsewhere. At Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, there were, in the morning, brief ad- 
dresses by Rev. Dr. G. M. Steele, Dr. C. Cutler, 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet and Dr. D. W. Faunce. In 
the afternoon Rey. Louis P. Banks preached. 
The evening prayer meeting was conducted 
by Dr. Steele. —A large congregation assem- 
bled in the chapel of the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, early in the morning and 
listened to an eloquent sermon by Rev. C, A. 
Dickinson of Berkeley Temple, Boston, present- 
ing reasons, given by young men themselves, 
why they donotattend church. He spoke again 
in the evening when the exercises were under 
the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., and several 
young men took their first stand for Christ. 
Mr. Dickinson has been solicited by the col- 
leges and universities to address the under- 
graduates with a view to persuading the young 
men to enter the ministry, and the response at 
Burlington has been most encouraging. 

The Oberlin churches observed the Week of 
Prayer the fourth instead of the first week im 
January, thereby making the Day of Prayer 
for Colleges far more impressive. Recitations 
were suspended and a general prayer meeting 
was held in the morning in the college chapel, 
followed later in the day by separate meetings 
for the young men and young women, Mrs. 
Johnston conducting the exercises for the 
latter.—The day was fully observed in West- 
ern Reserve University in all departments. 
Several prayer meetings were largely attended 
and three public services were addressed, re- 
spectively, by Dr. A.G. Upham of the First 
Baptist Church, Dr. C.S. Bates of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church and Dr.S. P. Sprecher of 
the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church. A 
large prayer meeting in Adelbert College was 
led by Dr. H.C. Haydn. One of the impres- 
sive exercises was the remarks of a member 
of the senior class in Adelbert College, a man 
of unusual promise, who said that he had come 
to college simply believing in God the Creator 
but he was soon to leave with a firm faitb in 
Christ Jesus as divine.—Rev. D. B. Scott of 
Sioux Falls delivered the address at Yankton. 
A morning prayer meeting, led by Rey. A. E. 
Thomson, was filled with earnest prayer for 
the colleges of the country and expressions of 
personal consecration to Christ’s service by 
the faculty and students. 

At Marietta meetings had been held in the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms and in the churches during 
the preceding week, in which several had ex- 
pressed a desire to’ become Christians. Presi- 
dent Simpson’s earnest words Thursday morn- 
ing were intended especially for the young 
men of the college, but were listened to by. 
the young women of Elizabeth College, the- 
scholars in the high schooland others. A high 
ideal of Christian living was eloquently por- 
trayed and his hearers were tenderly urged to 
accept Christ. The afternoon prayer meeting 
was one of great power.——At Berea College, 
Kentucky, there was a general meeting of the 
college and community in the morning, with 
short addresses from members of the faculty. 
The duties of the students of Christian col- 
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leges to humanity, to the donors of the college 
and to God were dwelt upon, together with 
the rewards of faithfulness. In the afternoon 
the various classes and schools met: by them- 
selves and the earnest, tender feeling which 
prevailed showed that deep impressions had 
been made. 


ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN, 
PROFESSOR GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


His studies of glacial action have been 
thorough, extended, comprehensive and fruit- 
ful of results beyond those of almost any other 
single observer and make singularly fitting 
the curious designation given him by Judge 
Baldwin, secretary of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, as “the apostle of the ice 
age and early man.”—Popular Science Monthly. 


REV. B. FAY MILLS. 


In our day Rey. B. Fay Mills exhibits many 
of the traits of Finney, and his close, pun- 
gent, doctrinal preaching to the conscience is 
the chief element of his power.—Rev, T. L. 
Cuyler. 

CATHERINE BOOTH. 

Mrs. Booth was worthily named the mother 
of the Salvation Army. While General Booth 
has a wonderful, creative genius which in- 
vents, adapts and organizes, his wife possessed 
the complementary gifts, enabling him to use 
his powers in the best and most effective man- 
ner. She had a profound insight into the 
meaning of events as well as into the charac- 
ters of persons and an almost unerring dis- 
cernment of the ultimate significance and 
tendency of actions. Moreover, she had the 
rarest of all great ethical qualities—moral 
courage. Again and again and again, when 
her husband naturally hesitated at a crisis 
which involved a surrender of all that is dear 
to human nature and a plunge into the un- 
known; her heroic temper nerved him to take 
the decisive step, which subsequent events 
invariably justified. Her far-reaching judg- 
ment, her fearless resoluteness and her un- 
flinching loyalty to truth and duty made her 
one of the best and greatest women which the 
century has produced.—Methodist Times (Lon- 
don), reviewing her biography, just issued. 


CROMWELL AND LINCOLN. 


Lincoln did not know so much of the Old 
Testament as Cromwell, but he saw more 
clearly the meaning of the New. Cromwell 
might well have penned the emancipation 
edict but he could not have made the speech 
at Gettysburg nor written Lincoln’s last mes- 
sage to Congress.—Rev. George H. Wells. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


Powerful as is his intellect, strong as is his 
grasp of certain qualities of the human line, 
to me he lacks the one thing needful, the one 
thing essential in the saving of the drama— 
boundless sympathy with everything that is 
noble and beautiful in humanity and the 
world. This it is that makes Shakespeare 
tower above all his rivals. The power to dis- 

- sect and to analyze the baser motives of men 
and women is great in Ibsen. He can takea 


vice and pound the essence out of it with 


mental mortar and pestle as no other writer 
can. But can he draw a real hero, palpitating 
with human life, with the weaknesses and 
strength of humanity? In what play of his 
can we find such a hero ?— Wilson Barrett. 


GEN. B, F. BUTLER. 


Certain it is that his parallel would puzzle 
any Plutarch to find even in the long list of 
demagogues from Cleon down the ages to his 
own time of action. A man of great native 
force, unbounded self-confidence, instant readi- 
ness of action, generous impulses and broad 
humanity, he possessed no appreciable back- 
ground of principle, no proper mental disci- 
pline and no trustworthy moral balance or 
direction. . . . General Butler was no soldier, 
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but he was an administrator of a type which 
has its place in the conditions of war and is 
out of order in times of peace, as his year’s 
work as governor of Massachusetts showed. 
He was never called a statesman save by the 
New York Sun and the greenback party, yet 
he sometimes by intuition divined the way of 
statesmanship, though he could never walk 
in it....In his personal relations, in his 
home, with his family and with his friends, 
General Butler was not open to unfriendly 
criticism. He made friends moreover without 
regard to political differences, and his friends 
were faithful to him.—Springfield Republican. 
MARK HOPKINS. 

As a freshman I believed Greylock and 
Mark Hopkins to be the two supreme things— 
the one in mountains and the other in human- 
ity.—President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity. 

The greatest educator of his time.—Prof. 
A. P. Peabody. 


EX-PRESIDENT HAYES. 


His public service extended over many years 
and over a wide range of official duty. He 
was a patriotic citizen, a lover of the flag and 
of our free institutions, an industrious and 
conscientious civil officer and a soldier of 
dauntless courage, a loyal comrade and friend, 
a Sympathetic and helpful neighbor and the 
honored head of a happy, Christian home. 
He has steadily grown in the public esteem 
and the impartial historian will not fail to 
recognize the conscientiousness, the manli- 
ness and the courage that so strongly charac- 
terized his whole public career.—President 
Benjamin Harrison. 


He was aman of great ability, greater than 
he sometimes displayed in his public actions, 
because he was always honest, always courte- 
ous and kind to every person who approached 
him, always generous to friend and foe. He 
had no sympathy with hatred or malice.—Hon. 
John Sherman. 
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THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL, AID. 


To Pastors and Members of Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts, Dear Friends: The 
number of applicants for aid from this board in- 
creases steadily and in many instances the need of 
more liberal grants than we feel able to afford is 
pressing. Some are aged and feeble, some are con- 
firmed invalids and some have dependent families. 
With our present resources we too often are only 
able to save from extreme suffering those whom, 
for their works’ sake, we ought to be enabled to 
place not only above actual want but in reasonable 
comfort. Such has been the recent demand for 
help that we have but $250 in hand with which to 
meet the calls of the next four months without 
trenching upon our little invested capital. Noothers 
ought to be nearer to the hearts of Christians than 
the men and women to whom this board ministers. 
A giftannually made, even if but small, from each of 
our churches would provide ample funds and need 
not interfere with other legitimate claims. Con- 
tributions may be sent to A. G. Stanwood, Esq., 701 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


J. W. WELLMAN, rae 
A. H. QUINT, C nse tik 
MoRTON Dexter, Cee» 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


A Friend; South Braintree... eee ke) 
Amos W. Stetson, Boston...... oleae Citi 

Helen A. Brown, Globe Village...... dcpobne 
A Thank Offering, Nashua, N. H................. 
Fordyce Whitmarsh, Easthampton.. 
Mrs. Giles F. Ward, Saybrook, Ct.. 
Rev. Az 3S. Teele, Malton cee! a ei leinah ech sieve sielarsicins 
CUVEISTELOL , OG. spies eras ence ein eine von 
Mrs. E. B. Miles, Worcester......:........000.00- 
J. ¥F. Clark, Bulgaria........... ; 
A Friend, Jersey City, N.J..... 
Mrs. 8. B. Crehore, Dedham.... 
C. P. Hartshorn, West Roxbury.. 
Mrs. H. N. Day, East Derry, N. H................ 
A Friend, Mt. Vernon Church................... 


——-, Io., Jan. 20, 
Your welcome letter containing the good news that 
we are going to have the Congregationalist for another 
year has been received. I think it would do you good to 


see how glad we all as a family felt when we received | 


it. We join in sending you our heartfelt gratitude for 
it, and we will try to make the best possible use of it. 
J.B. J. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices wn an abbreviated form 
ure inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 6, 
10 a.M. Topic, Hymnody; to be opened by Rey. C. S. 
Nutter of Boston. 

THY LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 
Woo ee EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 7 

A.M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath su plies, stated 
suppiios and candidates for pastorates. ddress Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OlrTYy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William i. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E, A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
pow literature. Rev. George M. Beyaton. D. D., Secre- 
ary; W. A. Duncan, Ph, D., Field Secretary; E. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Rible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; CReage office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, You. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
baal Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House. New York 

‘ity. 


House, 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; urnishes loan Kbraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mnittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERIOAN CUT GLASS 18 Shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 


trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
LLL ee 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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REPLY OF THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 
MITTEE. 


TO THE OLD SOUTH PROTEST. 


The Prudential Committee of the American Board, 
having considered the minute just received from 
the Old South Church of this city, unanimously 
make the following statement in respect to that 
paper and other similar communications lately 
made to the public concerning the affairs of the 
board. 

In order to the right understanding of the present 
situation it is needful briefly to trace the course of 
events during the last few months. In the course 
ef the annual meeting recently held at Chicago 
propositions were made at different times upon 
matters connected with the administration of the 
board. The first of these was the resolution bearing 
upon the case of Mr. Noyes, which was immediately 
and without discussion referred to the committee 
on missions in Japan. That committee reported as 
follows: ‘‘ In view of the complications of this case, 
and of the fact that the Prudential Committee has 
more than once carefully reviewed it, and that the 
mission has made no request concerning a change 
in the relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their 
work, we feel disposed to recommend that the Pru- 
dential Committee have further communication 
with the mission and take such action as seems 
best for the interest of the mission’’; and this re- 
port was adopted without discussion. 

In connection with the report of the committee on 
the home department two resolutions were offered, 
the first prescribing the conditions upon which can- 
didates should be accepted for missionary service, 
the second assuring to missionaries the same free- 
dom of thought and speech as ministers af home 
enjoy. After full discussion, in which the real im- 
port of the resolutions was brought to view, they 
were indefinitely postponed. 

In view of the matters thus brought to the atten- 
tion of the board and the sentiments expressed in 
connection with them Dr. Storrs, before accepting 
the office of president for another year, referred to 
the evident desire on the part of some for a change 
in the rules and method of administration, recalled 
the course of eveuts during the five years which 
had elapsed since he was first chosen to the presi- 
dency and distinctly asked the board then and there 
to declare whether it desired that these rules of ad- 
ministration should be changed or should continue 
in force. Immediately the following resolution was 
offered and after debate was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote: 

Resolved, That the board reaffirms the rules of 
administration laid down by it at its annual meet- 
ings in New York and Minneapolis, and expects 
them to be applied, in a spirit of liberality as well 
as of faithfulness, to candidates for missionary ap- 
pointment, as explained by the president in his 
original letter of acceptance. 

Whereupon the president promptly accepted the 
effice to which he had been chosen for the ensuing 
year. 

In view of all these events there was every reason 
toe regard all questions pertaining to the rules and 
policy of the administration definitely and finally 
settled for the yearto come. The executive officers 
ef the board and the members of the Prudential 
Committee who were in attendance upon the meet- 
ing at Chicago, to a man, both shared in the vote of 
the board supporting the forenamed resolution and 
accepted office for the ensuing year upon the same 
basis as the president of the board. In the course 
of administration at these rooms, from the day that 
the new committee was organized to the present 
time, the letter and spirit of this resolution have 
been loyally and heartily observed. No act or word 
of the committee or of any officer of the board dur- 
ing this period has given the least indication of any- 
thing but the purpose of hearty compliance with 
the definite instructions of the board given at Chi- 
cago as wellas elsewhere. No missionary candidate 
during this interval has been declined upon the 
ground of unsatisfactory theological views, no new 
rule of administration has been adopted and no war- 
rant has been given, by word or by act, for the infer- 
ence that the committee and the executive officers 
are not, in their accustomed hearty loyalty, follow- 
ing and intending to follow the instructions of the 
board which has called them to office. 

Over against the events thus briefly narrated 
there stands another series of events very striking 
in character and definite inaim. At the Ministers’ 
Meeting in Boston on the Monday succeeding the 
close of the annual meeting in Chicago report was 
given of that meeting by one of the corporate mem- 
bers in terms which indicated dissatisfaction with 
the course of events during the annual meeting and 


implied serious accusations against the good faith 
and Joyalty of the administration. This public criti- 
cism of the administration, uncalled for by any word 
or deed on the part of those against whom it was 
directed, and following so closely upon the unani- 
mous vote at Chicago, proved to be simply the first 
of a series of similar criticisms which have been 
presented to the public from the platform, the pul- 
pit, the editorial columns of the daily and weekly 
press, and which have culminated in the manifesto 
of one of the churches of this city. In all these ut- 
terances one common line of criticism has been fol- 
lowed, one general aim has been manifest, and in 
no instance has there been any immediate occasion 
for the adverse utterance. It is evident eyen from 
cursory reading of the articles thus referred to that, 
while professing unwavering attachment to the 
board and to the work of its missionaries, they are 
calculated to discredit the administration of the 
board and aim to bring about a radical change in 
the policy of the board through a change in the pe7- 
sonnel of its administration. 

These documents contain serious misstatements 
involving the loyalty and good faith of those in 
charge of the affairs of the board, and if not 
promptly corrected they would tend seriously to 
disturb the churches and diminish the receipts of 
the board and to cripple its mission work abroad. 
It is affirmed that the majority of the Prudential] 
Committee are openly disregarding the instructions 
of the board given at Minneapolis and Chicago, 
and that they are doing this in the face of repeated 
and widespread remonstrance. It is more definitely 
charged that missionary candidates are required to 
assent to a definite creed, and to express their views 
in specific words and phrases, in order to secure 
their appointment. It is further asserted that the 
missionaries of the board are placed under restraint 
in their beliefs and investigations, and do not enjoy 
the same liberty of thought which is enjoyed by 
their brethren in the ministry among the churches 
at home. Yet further, very serious accusations 
have been laid at the door of the committee in re- 
spect to what they have done or are intending to do 
in the case of Mr. Noyes; and in nearly every one of 
the utterances referred to above the case of Mr. 
Noyes has been assumed, or declared, to be the test 
case. 

It is clear that such accusations, repeated again 
and again, with no denial appearing in the same 
public way as the accusations have been made, must 
tend to weaken the confidence of the Christian pub- 
lic in the honesty and trustworthiness of the ad- 
ministration and to imperil the great work of the 
board. In proper regard for the interests intrusted 
to them and in simple self-respect the call upon 
the committee for some suitable reply to these mis- 
representations is obvious and urgent. The follow- 
ing specific statements are therefore made: 

1. At the annual meeting of the board in Minne- 
apolis, after the full and exhaustive report of the 
committee of nine, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

In view of investigations made as to the methods 
of management in the missionary rooms in Boston, 
the board is glad hereby to express its unabated 
confidence in the Christian character, official fidelity 
and constant loyalty of the secretaries, the Prn- 
dential Committee and the treasury department 
to their high trusts and the specific instructions 
which they have received from the board. 

2. During the past two years and three months 
since the new rules were adopted at Minneapolis 
there have been presented to the Prudential Com- 
mittee 206 applications for missionary appointment. 
Of these applicants sixty-nine have received appoint- 
ment and 137 have not been appointed. Of those 
who have not received appointment only two were 
declined on theological grounds, both women, one 
being a professed Unitarian and the other a pro- 
fessed Universalist. Questions on topics not touched 
in the statements of candidates have been asked of 
fifty-one candidates, not quite one-fourth of the 
whole number, and these questions have varied in 
number from one to ten and in every instance haye 
been kindly received and cheerfully answered. 

3. No candidate for missionary appointment under 
the American Board is now, or ever has been, re- 
quired or asked to subscribe or assent to any partic- 
ular creed or confession of faith or to express his 
views in particular and specified words and phrases 
in order to secure appointment. 

4. No missionary candidate, unless obviously in- 
eligible, has failed of appointment on account of 
unsatisfactory religious views during the last three 
years, and no candidate at any time bas been de- 
clined because he failed to express his doctrinal be- 
lief in certain required terms. 

5. The usage, in every case alike, is to ascertain 
from the candidate’s own statements and from his 


answers to inquiries, according to the method au- 

thorized by the board at Minneapolis, the real con- 

tents and significance of his theological views and : 
then to judge the case by itself upon its own merits 

thus ascertained, in accordance with the instruc: 

tions of the board and the president’s original letter 

of acceptance. 

6. No constraint upon freedom of thought and of 
theological investigation has ever been laid upon a 
missionary of the board in the foreign field and no 
proposition looking directly or indirectly to this end 
has ever been entertained by the committee or even 
presented for their consideration. 

7. The action of the board at its recent meeting in 
Chicago in reference to the case of Mr. Noyes re- 
ceived early attention at the hands of the Pruden-, 
tial Committee, anda special committee, comprising 
more than one-half the members of the Prudential 
Committee, was promptly appointed to take the 
matter in charge and has been pursuing its work 
with all reasonable dispatch consistent with the 
special and exigent duties that come upon the Pru- 
dential Committee at the opening of its year of 
service. 

8. The committee note with amazement the charge 
that they are deliberately evading plain instructions 
of the board. They accept heartily, and without 
mental reservations, all the instructions given by 
the board, and purpose hereafter, as heretofore, to 
carry them out in all good faith and loyalty. 

9. A suggestion in the concluding paragraphs of 
the minute, of an effort to remove from their places 
officers and members of the Committee who have 
tried to do their duty fairly and kindly toward all, 
in obedience to definite instructions, is not new and 
requires no comment. Whenever the board shall 
express its desire for such a change it will be met 
without any resistance or reluctance. Opportuni- 
ties for labor in the service of the Master are never 
wanting, and room will always somewhere be found 
for those whose only desire is to do His work, as He 
from time to time assigns it, with sincerity of pur- 
pose, in faithfulness and love. 

A. C, THOMPSON, Chairman. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
JAMES G, BLAINE. 


This distinguished legislator, diplomat and party 
leader was born in West Brownsville, Pa., 31 Jan., 
1830, and he died in Washington, D.C., Jan. 27, of a 
complication of diseases. His father, of Scotch- 
Trish blood, was an educated man of means and his, 
mother a devout Catholic of superior intelligence 
and character. Thoroughly prepared for college he_ 
entered Washington College and graduated in 1847. 
After a brief experience as teacher in Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania he removed, in 1854, to Augusta, Me., 
where he began his career as a public man by edit- 
ing and controlling the Kennebec Journal. In 1858 he 
began his public career as a legislator in Maine and 
the same year he became chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee. Thusearly was his abilityas 
a politician recognized. Elected to Congress in 1867, 
he served in one branch or the other for eighteen 
years. As a debater on the floor he had few peers. 
Throughout the Civil War he was intensely active 
in upholding the hands of the executive. During 
reconstruction days he was generous to the States 
recently in rebellion and very influential. 

As speaker of the House of Representatives for 
six years he made a most brilliant record as a parlia- 
mentarian and impartial official. In 1876 he was a. 
candidate for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, but failed to securemore than 351 votes through 
‘stalwart’? opposition, the prize falling to the late 
R. B. Hayes, a compromise candidate. Again, in 
1880, he had the loyal support of a large number of 
the delegates to the national convention but, unable 
to secure the prize himself, he joined forces with 
the friends of Hon. John Sherman, and General Gar- 
field was nominated, who, when elected, made Mr, | 
Blaine Secretary of State. 

The assassination of Garfield brought about his 
retirement from this responsible position, and dur- 
ing the next three years he was busy writing his 
remarkable contribution to our history of the cru- 
cial period of national history, viz., his book, Twenty 
Years of Congress. In 1884 the old-time enthusiasm 
asserted itself and won, he receiving the Republican 
nomination at Chicago. The contest that followed 
was intense and close, Mr. Cleveland winning by a 
majority of only 1,047 in the State of New York. 
While abroad in 1888 he declined to allow his friends , 
to present his name, and in the campaign of 1888 he 
threw his influence in favor of Benjamin Harrison, | 
who, when elected, named Mr. Blaine Secretary of 
State, a position which he retained until June 4, 1892 
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just before the national convention in which for the 
last time his name was presented, only to be rejected. 


REV. ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. 


Dr. Bonar, who died in Glasgow, Dec. 31, was notas 
widely known as his brother Horatius, the hymn 
writer, but as pastor of the Finnieston Free Church, 
Glasgow, for nearly forty years and as an author he 
has exerted an influence equaled by few of his con- 
temporaties. His Studies in the Old Testament 
have helped thousands. The last volume which he 
gave to the world was the Letters of Samuel Ruther- 
ford, to the editing of which he devoted arduous 
labor. A Scotchman of the best type, sturdy and 
genial, he was intensely spiritual and evangelical in 
his temper of thought and wasso loving and lova- 
ble that, he seemed, like Phillips Brooks, to belong 
to all denominations. His church, which now num- 
bers 900 members, presented him at his jubilee in 
1887 with a check for $20,000. He came to this 
country several years ago and was heard at the 
Northfield Conference and elsewhere. He took oc- 
casion on this trip to visit Northampton and showed 
@ special interest in the great elm associated with 
Jonathan Edwards, whom he greatly revered. 


REY. DR. ALFRED STEVENS. 


Rey. Dr. Alfred Stevens of Westminster West, 
Vt., lay down for his afternoon nap on Jan. 20 and 
never awakened in this life. Born in Waterford, 
Vt.,in 1810, he was educated at Hanover and An- 
dover, graduating at Dartmouth in 1839 and at the 
Seminary three years later.’ His only charge was in 
the parish where he died after serving the church 
for more than half a century. His influence in the 
town, in the county and the State was greater than 
that of almost any of his contemporaries. For 
twenty-five years he was town superintendent of 
schools and in 1872 he was honored with a seat in 
the State Legislature. From his town have gone 
forth scores of men and women who haye become 
prominent in the professional, business and social 
life of the nation, and they have left the West Parish 
Stamped with the impress of their devoted friend 
and pastor. 


ROYAL T. G. BROWN. 


The life which ended in Roxbury, Jan. 25, after as 
prolonged and acute suffering as ever falls to the 
lot of man, was begun in Hartford, Ct., Jan. 17, 1859. 
After a good common school education and training 
in a business college Mr. Brown struck out for him- 
self, coming, as many a New England lad has, to 
Boston and finding his first employment with an in- 
surance company, which he served from 1877 to 1880. 
He then became’connected with the National Bank 
of North America, leaving it in 1883 to become book- 
keeper and cashier for the C.S.S.and P.S. After 
two years in this position, in which from time to 
time his sphere of Jabor was widened, he was invited 
in the spring of 1886 to take a position in connection 
with the advertising department of the Congrega- 
tionalist. Accepting this offer he threw his whole 
energy into his new occupation, and as time went 
on greater reliance was placed in him and he be- 
came qualified to assume the position of advertising 
manager. In the early months of 1891 symptoms of 
cancer appeared, and on March 20 an operation 
was performed, which was but partially successful. 
About the first of June, however, he was able to re- 
sume in part his office duties, and from then until 
Feb. 26, 1892, he was at his post with more or less 
regularity and though suffering intensely at times 
performed many of his customary duties with the 
self-control of a hero. After that date he did not 
leave his home except for short rides. Gradually 
he became a prisoner in his room and from July 4 
he was confined to his bed. The funeral took place 
last Saturday from the home of his father-in-law, 
Deacon George P. Smith, with whom he had lived 
for a number of years. Theservices were conducted 
by Prof. L. T. Townsend, Dr. E. K. Alden and Rey. 
H. A. Bridgman. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the Immanuel Church 
in Roxbury, being very active in the Sunday school 
and in the Endeavor Society, of which he was one of 
the charter members. He was diligent and success- 
ful in business, of cheerful disposition and thor- 
oughly consecrated to the things of the kingdom. 
He is sincerely mourned by a wide circle of friends. 


EDUCATION. 


—— At the recent annual meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Chautauqua Assembly, 
New York, Dr. W. A. Duncan was re-elected 
for the tenth year secretary and superintend- 
ent. Under his administration of the business 
affairs of the assembly its former large debt 


has been paid and great improvements have 
been made on the groundsand buildings. The 
receipts last season were $120,914.51. A new 
amphitheater will be ready for the guests next 
summer. A new system of sewerage will be 
completed. The attractions of Chautauqua 
are perennial and the arrangements already 
made for stop over privileges on tickets to the 
World’s Fair will considerably increase its 
transient patronage. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


DAVIS—WEBSTER—In Castine, Me., Jan. 25, Rev. 
Franklin W. Davis of Cumberland Center and Helen 
J. Webster of Castine. 

HUBBARD—SHERMAN—In New York City, Jan. 18, 
by_ S..H. Virgin, D.D., Newton L. Hubbard of Brim- 
field, Mass.,and Mrs. Julia A. Sherman of New York. 

JORDAN—SANDS—In Saco, Me., Jan. 24, Rev. Israel 
Jordan of Bethel and Fannie Sands. 

PERRIN—GALE~—In Plainfield, Vt., Jan. 17, Rev. J. N. 
Perrin of Williainstown and Laura Gale. 


Deaths. 


BROWN—In Winchendon, Jan. 20, A. N. Brown, sud- 
denly, of pneumonia; also in Winchendon, Oct. 19, 
1892, Mrs. A. N. Brown, aged 87 yrs. They were the 
grandparents of Marcus M. Mason, drowned, July 24, 
1892, at “‘ Cave of the Winds,” Niagara Falls. 

EAMES—In Hust Orange, N. J., Jan. 26, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, J. W. Towne, Sarah G. Eames, 
widow of the late Deacon Caleb Eames of Wilming- 
ton, Mass., aged 93 yrs., 10 mos. 

GILCHRIST—In Boston, Jan, 26, Robert Gilchrist, aged 
56 yrs. He was one of the prominent Christian mer- 
chants of the city, an elder in the Roxbury Presbyte- 
rian Church and a director of the Y. M. C. A., and 
great reliance was placed on him by the Presbyterian 
sisterhood of churches in this vicinity. 

PRATT—In West Cornwall, Ct., Jan. 27, Deacon Ezra 
Dwight Pratt, father of Rev. D. M. Pratt of Portland, 
Me., aged 82 yrs. 

PRATT—In Worcester, Jan. 21, of pneumonia, Leander 
8. Pratt of Grafton, aged 80 yrs. He was for many 
years a deacon in the First Congregational Church 
and superintendent of Sunday school, succeeding 
Deacon Otis Adams in the latter office. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. = 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


CAN CONSUMPTION BE CurRED?—This question is 
an interesting one to all—a vital one tomany. We 
answer, “Yes.” It is, however, true that in a large 
majority of cases it is not cured. So great is this 
proportion that the statement that one can cure 
consumption meets everywhere with great incredu- 
lity. Drs. Starkey & Palen, the discoverers and 
sole dispensers of Compound Oxygen, stake their 
personal and professional reputation on the asser- 
tion that they have often cured consumption in 
their practice of twenty-three years. They court 
the fullest investigation of this declaration. They 
will prove it in the very words of many of the best 
and best known people in the country. They will, 
on request, mail a book which shows how and why 
Compound Oxygen cures this dread disease. If you 
have consumption, if you are threatened with con- 
sumption, or if your friend is so menaced, do not 
give up hope, but rather write usa plain statement 
of the case and have pointed out to you, without 
any expense, a well-traveled way of escape. Inves- 
tigate and act.at once. Drs. STARKEY & PASEN, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New York and Toronto, Ont. 


of Piqua, O., says the Phy- 
sicians are Astonished, 
and look at her like one 


Raised from the Dead 


Long and Terrible Illness 
from Blood Poisoning 


Completely Cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Mrs. Mary E. O’Fallon, a very intelligent 
lady of Piqua, Ohio, was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an autopsy 5 years ago, 
and soon terrible ulcers broke out on her 
head, arms, tongue and throat. Her hair all 
came out. She weighed but 78 lbs., and saw 
no prospect of help. At last she began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and at once im- 
proved; could soon get out of bed and walk. 
She says: ‘‘I became perfectly cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


andam now a well woman. I weigh 128 Ibs., 
eat well and do the work for a large family. 


My case seems a wonderful recovery and 
physicians look at me in astonishment, as 
almost like ome raised from the dead.” 


HOOD’S PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest, Once used, always preferred. 


Mr. Geo. W. Howard, the pons comedian and great 
5 the Old Miller in Dixey’s 
“Adonis,” writes: ‘ Your 


Hakka Cream 


is all that is claimed for it, and has 
its virtues to myself and skeptical 
during the past season. 


Severe Colds 

have been common in our Company from the great 

ghanges of climate experienced, but we have always 
d 2 


foun 
A Sure Cure 


in HAKKA CREAM. For inclosed money please send me 
another package.”’ : 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents, or mailed on receipt of 

price by A. P. BUSH CcO., Boston, ASS. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 


roved 
riends 


$13.50 During February. 


There are scores of men who are discussing and debating 
the selection of a Cabinet for President Cleveland, while 
they entirely overlook the selection of a Cabinet for their 
daughter’s musical needs. 

Cabinet wisdom, like charity, must begin at home. 
dislike to use the metaphor in connection with a musical 
cabinet, but really this pattern is a ‘‘ howling success.” 

It is, in the language of Shakespeare, ‘‘ as chaste asice, 
as pure as snow.”’ 
brass gallery and the colonial carving on the door. 
is a surprisingly beautiful design. 

At our February price of $18.50 you ought to make am 
immediate decision. 
we selected for special prices during February. 


We 


There is no trace of adornment save the 
But 


This is one of the dozen pieces that 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Speculation in stocks rarely assumes such a 
phase as at the present moment. It is notori- 
ous that the great public is not speculating, 
that is, the savings of the people and the sur- 
plus income of the rich are seeking invest- 
ment rather than being risked in State Street 
and Wall Street for quick returns. Yet trans- 
actions at the New York Stock Exchange day 
after day are of a volume to indicate wide- 
spread speculation. The fact is that the pro- 
fessional speculator is quite active, while 

‘his big fellow, the manipulator, is using 
almost superhuman efforts to interest the 
outsiders. 


Stock speculation is forever changing in its 
nature. At present the activity is in the 
shares of the great trade combinations and as 
a rule in only one or two of these at a time. 
For some weeks now a great game has been 
in progress in the shares of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. They have advanced 
rapidly from 106 to 132. The propelling power 
has been the buying of a pool, which is in- 
formed in advance of a coming increase in the 
dividend rate to 12 per cent., if, indeed, some- 
thing better is not forthcoming. The pool has 
also had the pleasure of buying stock sold by 
those who had it not and who were compelled 
to borrow to deliver. In this way the pool 
has made a ‘“‘corner”’ on the stock, owning 
more than the total floating supply and being 
in a position to force the “‘ shorts”’ to cover at 
- almost any price. 


In American Tobacco Co. shares a rare phe- 
nomenon has been witnessed. From a state 
of inactivity, when only a few hundred shares 
changed hands from day to day, suddenly 
these shares are wanted to the extent of about 
90,000 shares in a single day. As there are 
about 210,000 shares all told, and most of them 
held for investment, it would be supposed that 
such a tremendous demand would cause quite 
an advance; but no, the price advanced only 
15 per cent. Of course, it is not difficult to 
see that the orders were ‘‘ matched,” as the 
saying goes, or the sales ‘‘ washed,’’ and all 
done in order to advertise the stock and en- 
tice the public into buying. 

The shares of the Distillers and Cattle Feed- 
ers’ Co., or the ‘‘ Whisky Trust,” as it is best 
known, have gone down in the past few weeks 
about as much as sugar shares have gone up. 
A more disgraceful record of management 
than that of this Whisky Trust has rarely 
been known. A year ago it was paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 
At that time the price dropped from over sixty 
to about forty-five. Suddenly the dividend 
rate was reduced to 2 percent. But on the 
selling of holders who were disgusted over 
that event the insiders bought and the price 
began to advance. When the shares got into 
the sixties again the dividend rate was sud- 
denly jumped to six per cent., or trebled, the 
price of the company’s products was increased 
and the public was regaled with stories of the 
fabulous profits being made. Suddenly, on 
Jan. 29, the directors announce that the com- 
pany has accumulated a debt of nearly a mil- 
lion, has disposed of some millions of money 
really held in trust, that it is obliged to reduce 
the price of its products and that they must 
cease paying dividends. Could anything be 
more discreditable? 

It is gratifying to turn fromsuch a record to 
that furnished by the American Steel & Iron 
Association. It appears from the report of 
this body that the consumption of pig iron 
in this country was greater in 1892 than ever 
before, that production has been only once 
exceeded and then only by a trifle, that 
the production of the whole of 1885 was not 
equal to that of either half of 1892, and that 
this country is a couple of millions of tons 
ahead of Great Britain in output. 


T? STOCKHOLDERS NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


The following letter, written by one of the 
most conservative men in Sioux City, is 
worthy of a careful perusal by every one in- 
terested in that city: G 


Sioux Ciry, Io., Dec. 26, 1892. 
Mr. GEORGE LEONARD, President, 
The Northern Investment Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir :—As requested by you I will give 
you my views in regard to the real estate 
owned by the Northern Investment Co. in 
this city. 

I have lived here twenty-four years and 
have had occasion during all that time to give 
careful attention to the real estate interests 
here. As is generally known Sioux City is a 
great natural center for a city and almost all 
the productive forces of nature are at work to 
build it up, and as long as these forces last it 
will grow and prosper. It is situated in the 
heart of a country that produces the most im- 
portant food products of the world, such as 
grain, corn, cattle, sheep and hogs, and has, 
therefore, a sure and lasting foundation. 
From these advantages it follows that Sioux 
City must always be a safe and profitable 
place for real estate and other investments. 

In some years the development and ad- 
vancement of real estate values here are more 
apparent than in other years, still, I have 
never seen a year when there was not a sub- 
stantial improvement going forward and a 
clear enhancement gained in real estate prop- 
erty. 

These observations may seem unnecessary, 
but no one can form a right judgment about 
the real estate here who leaves them entirely 
out of consideration. For instance, the past 
year has been, to casual observers, a poor year 
for Sioux City, but please notice some of the 
acquisitions the city has received during this 
time, to wit: The largest wholesale dry goods 
store in the State, started in connection with 
a clothing manufactory to employ a hundred 
hands or more; two new wholesale grocery 
stores; a quarter of a million dollar union 
depot built; a seven-story. office block just be- 
ing finished; a post office to cost a million and 
a quarter dollars started; the Baltimore & 
Sioux City Railroad started; two new inde- 
pendent street car Jines of several miles length 
begun and in full operation; a Y. M.C. A. 
building, costing nearly $50,000, nearly ready 
for occupancy; one of the finest high school 
buildings in the United States, costing more 
than $200,000, nearly completed; two national 
pork packing companies opened large estab- 
lishments in the last thirty days, while the 
retail stores, manufactories and other business 
enterprises which have been added to Sioux 
City during 1892 are too many to be described 
—and this past year has, as I have said, been 
a dull year. One may judge from these things 
what the destiny of Sioux City is to be and 
the vast increase yet to take place in the sell- 
ing and renting values of its real estate. 

As to the particular real estate owned by 
the Northern Investment Co., I have this to 
say: It is all, without exception, first-class, 
inside business property, and so located as 
always to remain such. Every piece of it is 
destined to advance in selling and renting 
values with the general growth of the city, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that these 
values will double inside of ten years. The 
great block on lower Pearl Street, occupied 
by the largest wholesale grocery and hard- 
ware stores west of Chicago, is the only 
wholesale block in the city that has an inde- 
pendent railroad side-track to it and this gives 
it aseparate and permanent advantage over all 
others. Your property on Fourth Street is all 
fine property and the buildings are massive 
and wisely made to last and fill all the re- 
quirements in first-class buildings for long 
years to come. I notice these buildings are 
becoming well occupied and that one of the 
tenants is one of the new wholesale grocery 
companies before mentioned. The vacant 
block bought of the school board is remarka- 
bly well situated for business purposes of any 
kind, for the special reason that, aside from 
its central location, there are three independ- 
ent street railway lines meeting at the north- 
west corner, having a general mileage, I 
should say, of fifteen or more miles and run- 
ning out into the main portions of the city 
and suburbs. The lot on Nebraska Street is a 
good one. The Iowa Savings Bank Building 
and the Mondamin Club House rank among 
the finest buildings in the West. And, in my 
judgment, the nine vacant lots facing on 
Pierce Street, owned by your company, form 
the best and most profitable real estate in 
Sioux City, whether the present or future is 
considered. Pierce Street seems to be uni- 
versally regarded as the common and natural 
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center of the city for business purposes, and 
especially for the large financial institutions, 
and may be called the Wall Street of Sioux 
City. We would sooner have a permanent 
home for this bank in a good block upon your 
property between Fifth and Sixth Streets than 
in any other part of the city. Should you put 
up the building upon this ground as planned 
I have not the least doubt that it would prove 
a most profitable and permanent investment. 
Your company has been very fortunate, among 
other things, in the recent location of the new 
post office, almost in the midst of its wnim- 
proved property. It has also succeeded in 
securing, in proportion to its investments, 4 
remarkable amount of frontage and corner 
lots, with double frontage on our best business 
streets. There is a great need here for a bet- 
ter hotel and you have a choice location for it 
on the old school block or the quarter block 
on the corner of Pierce and Sixth Streets. A 
first-class hotel building in such a favorable 
situation would prove a paying investment 
from the day it was completed. 

Everything considered, I can assure you 
that,in my judgment, the Northern Invest- 
ment Co. has shown great wisdom and fore- 
sight in the selection of its real estate in this 
city and it seems to me almost impossible 
that its investments here should prove other- 
wise than safe and profitable. ‘ 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) H. L. WARNER, 

President Nat'l Bank of Sioux City. 


Many Prominent 
Clergymen, 


educators, bankers, trus- 
tees, and business men 
are making their invest- 
ments with us. Wesend, 
free, a book on safe in- 
vestments which will be of 
value whether you have 
little or much. 


The Provident 
Trust CoA24 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)..-....-...--.---- $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. ........... 1,017,653.25 
ANSOEN c's seis tine seisicg cies nee stare 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3? to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. SC oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about ILnvestments sent on 
Application. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 


BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Authorized Capital - - - - - = 82,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - +--+: -.--. 1,400,000 
Surplus ----*+-- sss ss 26 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, Pe Be 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information, 
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WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than %2,000,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


clients. Our Cash Ca 
Send for Circulars and 7. erences. 


ital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 


< HE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


HRooms 401-2, ote Hancock Building, - 


—__ 


DEFAULTED MORTG’S 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 


HORACE C. CANDEE, Boston. 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 


SAFEST oF aut INVESTMENTS 


Secured by ta3 

CITY AND lien on al] 
property withi1 

their limits. 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
oats 
 aonvertible into into Other seourities at securities at 
pleasure. and 8 percent first mort- 
est of BS _ cUnege poeeper Qur forms are copy- 
ighted, @ Picture of the Bacatlis it is attached and cer- 
dae oe entl: Write THE NORTH 
ob COMPAN » Minneapolis, Minn. 
ORE A EG 0 In the United States. 
ares States in proportion to its size, Wholesale trade 
3891, 8138,127,000; ing Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
oy the employment of éapita! in best investments in 
on, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in 
ean as profitable. Send for fullinformation and 
kers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portian’. Ore 
ff secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 


Le with S. mNking” FUND behind them. 

d to. @Hence you can see the investment and select 
intelligently. AMERIOAN 
THE BEST FIELD FOR 

Seay growth of Portland jis ahead of any city in the 
now under construction, $3,864, We havea plan 
aes ments of $25 and upwards, absolutely aafe and 
Particulars on application. Good bank 


Be upee™ oe: 
a KF. J. RODGERS & CO., - 
310 Kast 92d Street, - - Chicago, Ml. 


FIRST COLD MORTCACES 
% NET Payable in gold. City and farm loans. 
Best of security. Highest safe interest. Address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO.. Tacoma, Wash. 


- 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 


daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


CH UR Cc H Established 1827. 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


a Cinch BELL FOUNDRY 


BS Sota wwe DEL 

_earaiogul tits CHR Se aortic and! LAR eS 
MENEELY & COMPANY 

BX WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS, 


a ior Churches, Schools, etc., also Chime, 


and Peals. For more than half @ cCenturr( 
noted for superiority over all others. 


=BELLS 


Stee] Alloy Church and School Rells. 8&~Send for 
Catalogue. ©. §. BELL & CO.,. Hillsboro, O. 


~ Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
* Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
4 New styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


‘ORGANS & PIANOS 


Correspondence Invited. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
Illustrated with, Colored Portraits, an 
egiving full Particulars of all our famous 


: . T to suit everybody. 
ORGANS $35. ir PIANOS $175.00. 
("SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 


mesits, CORNISH & C0., Srr'szeten: 
| CHURCH |: 


CARPETS. 


Pa In connection ponte bent our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sellCA RK PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit sc hai ca 


JOHN H. H. PRAY, SONS & (0, 


Wholesale and pad CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sQreesits:., Boston. 


and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUALY 


For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter. 
it is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 
information from the highest authorities. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route 
aa wnEn fur. 


The “SOUTH SHORE.” 


For Christian People and their Friends 
AN IDEAL uring the WORLD’S FAIR. 
“HOME” Located on the Shore of Lake Michi. 

gan, within 7 BLOCKS of the Ex. 
position Grounds, E lectric, Steam and Water Trans- 
portation to the Grounds and the City. 

RATES LOW, appointments ‘complete and ser- 
vice FIRST-CLASS. European plan accommoda- 
tions can be reserved NOW. The secret of its great 

opularity is HONEST ADVERTISING and 
air dealing. 

If you want to know why it’s the BEST beter 
to stop during your World’s Fair Visit—our new 8-pa 
ILLUSTRATED pamphlet will tell you the who My 
story. Sent free. Address, 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOC IATION, 
810 Bort Building, Chicago 


SPECIAL EXCURSION TO THE 


HOLY LAND, $550. 


Leaves March 11th, via Gibraltae, by North German 
Lloyd express steamer. Party select and limited. May 
13th, first spring excursion leaves for Europe. 

Send for eee and ‘f Tourist Gazette.” 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. ¥., or 
201 Washington St., Boston. (Hst. 1844.) 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


PIANOS 


on easy 
payments 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 
You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 
Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


POND PIANO CO. 


fully if you write us. 


IVERS 


183 TREMONT STREET. 


Will explain everything 


Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


Almost all feel that there is neither rea- 
son nor justice in giving a pension to a man 
who left the army in sound condition and 
who was injured twenty-five years subse- 
quently in an accident, or who has become 
poor through circumstances which have no 
relation to his service in the army. Neither 
ean they see why a woman who marries a 
soldier long after the war should, in case 
ef his death, be thereafter supported by the 
nation as a ‘‘soldier’s widow.”’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


If you are getting lazy watch James. If 
your faith is below par read Paul. If you 
are impatient sit down quietly and have a 
talk with Job. If you are just a little 
strong-headed go and see Moses. If you 
are getting weak-kneed take a look at Elijah. 
If there is no song in your heart listen to 
David. If you are getting sordid spend a 
while with Isaiah. If you feel chilly get 
the beloved disciple to put his arms around 
you. If you are losing sight of the future 
climb up to Revelation and get a glimpse of 
the promised land.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


The practice of pitting a man’s private 
virtues against his public sins, in obituary 
estimates, tends to confuse moral distinc- 
tions. A man’s character is not built like 
an ocean steamship in water-tight compart- 
ments. Each man’s life is a unity. There 
is an underlying principle which explains 
both his private and public life, and, until 
we apprehend that, we do not know the 
man. Weare quite familiar with the human 
type which is all sanctity in public and very 
far from a saint in private. Just now, how- 
ever, another type is evolving, namely, that 
of the man who is all hardness and avarice 
and self-seeking in public, but who is an 
angel the moment he crosses his threshold 
and gets on his dressing-gown and slippers. 
—The Watchman. 


The degradation of our city government 
is largely due to the readiness of the natives 
to let the immigrants sack the cities in re- 
turn for their support in the Federal arena. 
In truth there is no corner of our system 
in which the hastily made and ignorant for- 
eign voter may not be found eating away 
the political structure, like a white ant, 
with a group of natives standing over him 
and encouraging him. There is not today, 
however, a single proposal before the coun- 
try from any reputable source to procure 
a naturalization law which will arrest the 
great debasement of our politics through 
the incessant additions made to the voting 
population by the half-civilized newcomers, 
and we are on the point of seeing nearly 
all our large cities turned over completely 
to them and the handful of demagogues 
who control them.—The Nation. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalst, at a reduced rate. ‘The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed, 


LBs COntUTy Mara ZNO ss ieicis acest calssiesicleincisais sislee « $3.60 
AT PCTS MALAZING | 15... casielensie nmin cise ste eeuiaa cielsions 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly..... 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Review of Reviews.... 
American Agriculturis 


Harper's Weekly....... 3.25 

f BAZALE siascwats ies cseminenee mecuinleneacsiemcets 3.25 
EUBMeE Opto csi sacsuccsscarscdeens cen tesmeaeaiees 2.50 
Harper's Young People .....,...<csivetae>vsseerensen 1.60 
St. Nicholas.... 2.60 
Wide Awake... 2.00 
Our Little Ones 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to nave the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, ana our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 


How If STARTED.—“ $13.50 during February’ is 
the magical line which has crowded the warerooms 
at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street, this week. The excite- 
ment is all on account of a Musical Cabinet which 
they are selling at the above special price. It isa 
superb piece of furniture, easily worth $20. 


THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF ONE OF 
DR. BACON'S HYMNS. 


In the Connecticut Courant of March 15, 1825, 
may be read a report of the installation of 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, ‘‘late student at An- 
dover,’’ as pastor of the First Church in New 
Haven, on March 9, 1825. The sermon was by 
Dr. Joel Hawes of Hartford. The chief inter- 
est of this report is in the fact that it contains 
“an original hymn” written for the occasion 
by the pastor-elect. It is the well-known 
hymn beginning, 

Here, Lord of life and light, to Thee, 


but, as thus printed for the first time and as 
sung at the author’s installation, it differs 
considerably from the version now in use— 
the authorized version as we may say. It 
may be of interest to see the “‘ original”? form 
in which this splendid hymn was first pub- 
lished and to compare it with the version in 
our hymnals. The following is an exact copy: 


Here, Lord of life and light, to Thee, 
Our pilgrim fathers bowed the knee; 
Thou heardst their prayer—and on this place 
They reared the temple of Thy grace. 


They thought on England’s fields of green, 
Nor wept that ocean rolled between ; 

But praised the Lord—the Lord their guide— 
Who led them o’er the rolling tide. 


They gazed on yonder mountains rude, 
And, in this wide, wild solitude, 

They worshiped Thee, O God, whose hand 
Had brought them to the promised land. 


Here Thine own servants preached Thy word, 
Safe from the terrors of the sword; 

Nor preached in vain; each rolling year 

Gave token that the Lord was here. 


Here still Thy word is preached; and still 
As once on Zion’s sacred hill, 

Thy grace descends like timely showers, 
For still our fathers’ God is ours. 


And o’er our fathers’ graves, today, 

To Thee our fathers’ God we pray ; 
Here on Thy church, till time shall end, 
Let showers of heavenly grace descend. 


E. P. P. 


ye Oy | Lie 
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When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
J For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 
induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
No happier home existed in the town. 


'GoldDust Washing Powder! 


Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 


SLOTS EE ROOM I 


Short and sweet 
—your hours of 
labor when you 
use Pearlzine. 
Without Pearl- 
7me, you may 
work hard and 
do much; with 
Pearlineyouwrll 
work less and do 
more. 
|. earlene saves 
WZyour clothes in 
luv the wash, and 
your temper in 
> the washing. It 
4s-the continual rub, rub, rub- 
bing, over a washboard in the 
old way with soap, that wears 
your clothes and makes hard 
work. 

Pear line is the new way, and 
does away with the rubbing. 
It is as safe as it is sure; be 
sure to get Pearlzne—nothing 


else, and you will be safe. 
Beware of imitations. 242 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


Se 


After the Honeymoon. 


Theit honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 


*T was morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 


jE loors sadly needed scrubbing, 


La 


“Black kettles needed rubbing, 


Cleans everything. 


ROM BRONCHITIS 
TO THE GRAVEYARD 


is the experience of many people 
who permit a cold to run into bron- 
chitis, and that into capillary bron- 
chitis, which kills more quickly than 
consumption. Aerated Oxygen is 
oxygenized air loaded with medi- 
cated vapor, which cures Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchiti Catarrh and 
other Bronchial Troubles. 
Send for Pamphlet. . 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Go., Nashua, N.H. 
Chicago Office: 8 & 4 CenTrRaL Music HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


In all the summer fields was 
‘turning brown. 


She puckered up her fore- 
head in a frown. 


Her castles in the air had 
toppled down. 


Pleases everybody. 


PERFECTION IN MATS 


ee we claim, not ‘tas good as” but_better_than all 
others. 
Flexible gets the bun. 


* HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Fi pile es 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 
and 58 
nials mailed free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “Hartman.” 


Examination carries conviction and the Hartman 


S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue and testimo- 
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BABIES ON FIRE 


Babies burning up, babies in agony 
from itching and burning eczemas and 
other torturing, disfiguring, itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly and blotchy skin and 
scalp diseases. None but mothers re- 
alize how these little ones suffer when 
their tender skins are literally on fire. 
To know that a single application of the 
CuTicura REMEDIES will in the great 
majority of cases afford instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point to a per- 
manent and economical (because most 
speedy) cure, and not to use.them is to 
fail in your duty. Think of the years of 
suffering entailed by such neglect, years 
not only of physical but of mental suffer- 
ing by reason of personal disfigurement. 
Why delay a moment longer the use of 
these great skin cures, blood purifiers 
and humor remedies? Cures made in 
infancy and childhood are speedy, eco- 
nomical and almost invariably permanent. 


Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. 

Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoRPO- 
RATION, Boston. 

“All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, mailed free. 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS’S VIEW OF HEAVEN, 


No literature, aside from the Scriptures, 
yields greater comfort to the thousands of 
hearts sorrowing for the dead bishop than his 
own utterances, through all of which runs the 
Silver thread of a triumphant faith in the here- 
after. Listen to these extracts gleaned from 
various sermons: 


We think of the strangeness of that life 
into which they pass who have done with all 
the old familiar things of earth. Once, only 
once, for every man it comes. No feet pass 
twice down that dim avenue which we call 
death, so that for every one who passes 
there all that he sees is strange and new. 
This is the wonder, the impressiveness of 
death, I think. The common road grows 
tame because the feet have trodden it a hun- 
dred times, and the eyes have grown famil- 
iar with its scenery until it has ceased to be 
noted any longer. I think that any road 
anywhere on the earth over which all men 
on earth passed once, and through which no 
man on earth might pass twice, would be- 
come solemn and awful to the thoughts of 
men. So itis of death and all that lies be- 
yond. ‘We have not passed this way here- 
tofore,’? men are saying to themselves as 
they begin to feel their path slope down- 
ward to the grave. It is that consciousness 
which we see coming in their faces when 
they know that they must die. And beyond 
death lies the unknown world. ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time,” said Jesus, but 
there the power of the new life is to be that 
‘““we shall see Himas He is.”’ It is our priv- 
ilege to dwell upon the untold, unguessed 
glory of the world that is tocome. Itisa 
poor economy of spiritual motive which 
tries to make heaven real by taking out of 
it all thought of inexpressible and new de- 
light and bringing it down to the tame repe- 
tition of the scenes and ways of earth. But 
no man listens to the talk or reads the books 
which are often popular about heaven 
without feeling that the glory and delight 
of which they speak are far too completely 
separated in kind from any which this 
world’s experience has taught us how to 
value. It ought not to be so.—New Expe- 
riences. 


Only to him who realizes eternity does 
the short human life really seem short and 
give out of its shortness its true solemnity 
and blessing. Itis only by binding myself 
to eternity that I can know the shortness of 
time. But how shall 1 bind myself to eter- 
nity except by giving myself to Him who is 
eternal in obedient love? Obedient love! 
Loving obedience! That is what binds the 
soul of the less to the soul of the greater 
everywhere. I give myself to the eternal 
Christ and in His eternity I tind my, awn. 
In His service Iam bound to Him and the 
shortness of that life, whose limitations in 
any way shut me out from Him, becomes 
an inspiration, not a burden, to me. O, my 
dear friends, you who with Christian faith 
have seen a Christian die, tell me was not 
this short life then revealed to you in all its 
beauty? Did you not see completely that 
no life was too long which Christ had filled 
with the gift and knowledge of Himself; no 
life was too short which departed from the 
earth only to go and be with Him in heaven 
forever? 

My dear friends, let us think how solemn, 
how beautiful, the thought of dedication tu 
Christ becomes when through His voice 
which calls us sounds the warning and in- 
spiring cry of His disciple, ‘‘ Brethren, the 
time is short.”? There is no time to waste 
of what belongs entirely to Him. ‘‘The 
time is short.’’? Take your place now. 
Bind yourself now in with the fortunes of 
those who are trying to serve Him. This 
Christian Church which we see here is only 
the beginning. This poor, stained, feeble 
church of earth is only the germ and prom- 
ise of the great church of heaven, and we 
who are trying to serve Him together now 
have a right to take courage from the prom- 
ise of the Master, who has overcome: ‘‘ Him 
that overcometh [ will make a pillar in the 


Continued on page 198. 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 
SARSAPARI LLA 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


Ai BVA UBAi ABABA iB uA aay 


’ COUGHS COLDS’ 
Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other medicive. 

. It spares mothers much painful anxiety 
about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

It cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be rearued by human aid. 

It alleviz.es even the most desperate 
caset of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 


The large bottles are cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


iP ng ng ngs Ng TT) 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other, 
¢ Made by F. W. KInsMAN & CO., Druggists. 
4 New York city and Augusta, Me. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 


Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 

Ve and Olive Oil. 
Gives a smoothness and softness to the 
skin not obtained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barney Co.. Boste~. Mass. 
Send 3 Two-Cent Stamps for Samples. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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temple of My God, and he shall go no more 
out.’’—The Shortness of Life. 


What will heaven be? What will be 
the substance on which they shall stand 
who worship God and praise Him in 
the ages of eternity? I find manifold 
fitness in the answer that tells us that 
it shall be a ‘‘sea of glass mingled with 
fire.’ Is it not a most graphic picture of 
that experience of rest always pervaded 
with activity, of calm, transparent contem- 
plation, always pervaded and kept alive 
by eager work and service, which is our 
highest and most Christian hope of heaven? 
Let us be sure that our expectations regard- 
‘ing heaven are Scripturaland true. Heaven 
will not be pure stagnation, not idleness, 
mot any meie luxurious dreaming over the 
Spiritual repose that has been safely and 
forever won, but active, tireless, earnest 
work, fresh, live enthusiasm for the high 
labors which eternity will offer. These 
vivid inspirations will play through our 
deep repose and make it more mighty in 
the service of God than any feverish and 
unsatisfied toil of earth has ever been.—The 
Sea of Glass Mingled with Fire. 


It is a beautiful connection, one whose 
mysterious beauty we are always learning 
more and more, that the deeper our spir- 
itual experience of Christ becomes the more 
our soul's life really hangs on His life, as its 
Saviour and continual Friend, the more real 
becomes to us the unquenched life of those 
who have gone from us to be with Him. In 
those moments when Christ is most real to 
me, when He lives in the center of my de- 
sires and I am resting most heavily upon 
His help—in those moments I am surest 
that the dead are not lost, that those whom 
this Christ in whom I trust has taken He is 
keeping. The more He lives to me the more 
they live... . 

If the city of our heart is holy with the 
presence of a living Christ then the dear 
dead will come to us and we shall know 
they are not dead but living, and bless Him 
who has been their Redeemer and rejoice in 
the work that they are doing for Him in His 
perfect world and press on joyously toward 
our own redemption, not fearing even the 
grave, since by its side stands He whom we 
know and love, who has the keys of death 
and hell. 

A living Christ! dear friends; the old, 
ever new, ever blessed Easter truth! He 
liveth; He was dead; He is alive for ever- 
more! O that everything dead and formal 
might go out of our creed, out of our life, 
out of our heart today! He is alive! Do 
you believe it? What are you dreary for, 
O mourner? What are you hesitating for, 
O worker? What are you fearing death 
for, O man? O, if we could only lift up our 
heads and live with Him; live. new lives, 
high lives, lives of hope and love and holi- 
ness, to which death should be nothing but 
the breaking away of the last cloud and the 
letting of the life out to its completion!— 
An, Easter Sermon. 


THE City REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY, with 
otiices in the John Hancock Building, Boston, is 
giving special attention to the collection and fore- 
closure of Western Mortgages and Bonds and the 
rental and sale of Western real estate for Eastern 
investors. It has been very successful in making 
collections of this class. It hasa paid up capital of 
$500,000 and its officers are well-known men of large 
experience in the West. It might be profitable for 
those having trouble with their Western investments 
’ to consult this company. 


YounGe mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
for general cooking. It has stood the test for thirty 
years. Your grocer and druggist sell it. 


REV. SYLVANUS LANE of the Cincinnati M. E. Con- 
ference makes a good point when he says: ‘*We have 
for years used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in our family of five 
and find it fully equal to all that is claimed for it. 
Some people are greatly prejudiced against patent med- 
icines, but how the patent can hurt a medicine and nota 
machine is a mystery of mysteries to me.” 


Hoop’s PILLs cure Liver Ills. 


_fectly demonstrates this. 


MISTAKE OF A LIFE 


The Most errhic Mistake 
Possible to Make, 


And the Frightiul Results Which 
Followed. 


All Should be Careful to Avoid This 
Great Danger. 


The world is careless. 

And it is just this carelessness which con- 
stitutes the greatest element of danger. 

From little things grow great things—a 
small beginning often results in an awful and 
disastrous ending. 

A gentleman well known by us has just 
passed through an experience which per- 
He began to have 
certain feelings which he could not explain. 
He grew languid and tired, felt weak, in fact, 
after any kind of exertion. He had head- 
ache, dizziness and his stomach and bowels 
troubled him. After a while he had numb 
spells, trembling feeling in his legs, arms 
and body. Then there came prickling sen- 
sations in his fingers and toes. 

Suddenly he had a shock of paralysis. 

For the simple reason that he had for 
months neglected, through ignorance of their 
real meaning and danger, the gradually 
growing symptoms of this awful disease. 

This gentleman, who is no other than the 
well-known William T. Cox, Esq., of 181 
Friendship Street, Providence, R. I., as a les- 
son to others against neglecting the symp- 
toms and feelings which so surely lead to 
paralysis, stated to us the facts of his case, 
trusting that others will profit by his mistake. 

Every word is true, 


WILLIAM T. COX. 


“Ror two years I felt bad with headache, 
and seemed weak and tired at times, and 
my bowels troubled me. f 

“T did not take any medicine, but let my- 
self alone and went on with my work. 

‘““There is where I made the mistake of 
my life, for this bad feeling was followed by 
paralysis. IL could do no work for two years. 
I was entirely helpless, could not walk, 
could not even feed myself. 

“JT heard of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, and took it for six months 
and am now cured. 

“What a serious mistake it was not to 
take it before the shock of paralysis, and so 
prevent all danger. 

“T am now 78 years old and feel young 
and strong.” 

If this proves a lesson to our people and 
results in those having these weak, tired and 
exhausted feelings and bad symptoms taking 


the wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, and so pre- 
venting the dread results, paralysis, insanity 
or nervous prostration, we shall feel that 
Mr. Cox’s case has not been given publicity 
in vain. The remedy is purely vegetable 
and harmless, and is kept by druggists for 
$1. Itis recommended by doctors because it 
is the discovery and prescription of the fa- 
mous physician, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. The doctor is the most 
successful of our -specialists in the cure of 
all forms of nervous and chronic diseases, 
and can be consulted without charge, per- 
sonally or by letter. 


The 

Only 

Thing 
Stop 
His 
Cough 


Dr. WARREN’S TROCHES 


% 

Rev. G. M. Smiley, West Medford, Mass.: 
“TJ am living now on your Troches as a 
regular diet; cannot get along without 
them; the only thing that stops my cough 
and wheezing nights. Have cured my 
mother of a cold of over two months’ 
standing.” 

Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 
by the AMERICAN MEDICINE Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H. } 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
§ best known Clergymen, given up to 
|} die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of seu 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
Ip repute with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
=. Catarrh, Scrofula; Malaria’ 
= 1) and kindred diseases, upon 
N a" gpersonal application, mail, 
4 Ay i express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a Written statement by him, cf his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, whichjs curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and al) blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS- 
2 HAIR aN? SKIN. 


ie An elegant dressing, Prevents 
> palduess, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Lr} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

= Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
cq skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All drugcist : or by mail50crs, 44 Stune St. N.Y 


P | L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 
5 


To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many on of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Chureh Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


CANCER Have NEVER EAILED 


to_effect a P MA- 

NENT GURE where we 
have had the first or reasonable opportunity 
for treatment. References’ and complete informa- 
tion free. THE 


SERARAToRIUM, > CANCER 


Drs, W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


\ 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE THEME DID NOT FIT THE HOUR. 


At a recent communion the pastor, in the 
Services prefacing the Lord’s Supper, com- 
mented severely upon the Presbyterian Coun- 
cil for trying Professor Briggs. We were in- 
formed that those accusing were not fighting 
for religion but for a theology which they did 
not want to lose. Am I over sensitive be- 
cause I came away disappointed? I went to 
listen to the old, oldstory. I wish the preacher 
had taken a different occasion for such a theo- 
logical dissertation. Day LABORER. 


PERSISTENT TO THE VERGE OF DISCOURTESY, 


. What does Christian courtesy require in the 
calling of an installed pastor from a church? 
Granted the privilege of these overtures, if he 
declines, making his reasons plainly known 
for doing so, what about a church which still 
importunes after repeated denials? Would 
the man of affairs in his counting-room or the 
mistress in her kitchen tolerate such a breach 
of courtesy? And shall the church of Jesus 
Christ be the only place where such practices 
are considered honorable? OC. A.B. 
Churches and ministers have duties more 
sacred than mere courtesy in such cases. The 
church which calls a pastor ought to be mind- 
ful of the flock which claims him, which, per- 
haps, has sought for a long time for the right 
man and has found him. Christian fellowship 
cannot be violated by’ covetousness without 
harm to those who thus sin against Christ. 
But it is a rare thing for a church which has 
called a pastor from another field to persist in 
the matter after it has received a positive and 
unqualified refusal. Sometimes the minister 
may hold out the hope that circumstances may 
change so that he may reconsider his decision. 


CONDITIONS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


Ought a Christian Church to refuse admis- 
sion to its membership of a person who ha- 
bitually uses tobacco? AG AS? 

The use of tobacco, we believe, is often in- 
jurious, especially to the young. But we 
understand that fitness for church member- 
ship is to be decided by evidences of Christian 
character. We suppose no one will deny that 
many genuine Christians use tobacco. It is a 
grave responsibility for any church to make 
anything a sin which God has not declared to 
be a sin, It is much better to use our efforts 
to persuade those whom we recognize as Chris- 
tians to abstain from habits we consider ob- 
jectionable than to refuse to them the privi- 
leges of Christian fellowship. 


THE SALVATION ARMY NOT A CHURCH. 


What action can legally be taken by a Con- 
gregational church when a member in good 
and regular standing asks for letter of dis- 
mission and recommendation to the Salvation 
Army? Is this body of Christian workers so 
organized that letters can be granted and re- 
ceived as with other ecclesiastical bodies ? 

Hig ipo 


The Salvation Army, we believe, does not 
claim to be a church, does not observe the sac- 
raments of baptism or the Lord’s Supper, is 
not, aS an organization, in fellowship with 
other churches, does not dismiss members 
to them or receive members by letter from 
churches. It is rather to be compared to a 
Christian Endeavor Society than to a denomi- 
nation. A church and a member may, by mu- 
tual agreement, terminate their relations with 
each other, and the church may give to the 
member acertificate that such action has been 
taken without prejudice to the departing 
brother. 


SHALL THE LETTER BE GRANTED? 


Suppose a member of a church is implicated 
‘in a public scandal. The church, ‘“ having 
had reasonable opportunity,’’ has taken no ac- 
tion. That member applies for aletter. When 
the matter is brought before the church some 
one objects to the granting of the letter and 
puts his objection into the form of charges. 
What is the church to do? If, under such cir- 
+ cumstances, that is, on the ground of a public 
scandal concerning which it has taken no ac- 
tion, itshould refuse to grant a letter toa mem- 


ber, what redress would that member have? 


If it could be proven that he was guilty would 
he have any ground for action against the 
church in the civil courts ? J. P.M. 


1. We have no sympathy to waste upon a 
church which by its neglect of Christian duty 
allows itself to be brought into these perplexi- 
ties. The church should have endeavored to 
recover this brother out of his wrongdoing. 
It has paid no attention to the matter until 
the man asks for a letter. 

2. If the church refuses to give him a letter 
he can ask for a council, but if he is guilty of 
grave wrongdoing he is not likely to do so. 

3. The courts sustain the right of a church 
to judge of the conduct of its members and to 
pronounce sentences, if done in good faith. 
In any particular case a good lawyer is the 
best adviser as to its legal bearing. No gen- 
eral answer can be a safe guide. 


HOSPITAL NEEDED. 


Allow me to suggest to some brother or 
brethren the worthy cause of hospitals for 
chronic cases. In every city these are becom- 
ing an absolute necessity. Boston needs seri- 
ously a home for chronic cancer cases. That 
noble man, Dr. Cullis, opened homes for indi- 
viduals suffering with consumption and can- 
cer. But the one for cancer cases has been 
closed for some reason and I can find no place 
where an individual suffering thus can be 
placed. It is a well-known fact that consump- 
tion and cancer are lingering diseases. The 
tax upon the money, time and health of many 
families formonths is very great. In the fam- 
ilies of laboring people it is a burden too griev- 
ous to be borne and relief should be provided. 
In my own small parish there has been no 
time in the last five years when I was without 
one or two, and sometimes four, persons upon 
my sick list suffering with cancer. We have 
excellent hospitals for acute cases of disease. 
Can we not have homes for chronic cases? To 
provide such is to exhibit a philanthropy of 
the highest kind. Who is willing this day to 
consecrate his or her money to such a worthy 
cause ? 

Cambridge. [satan W. SNEATH. 


ON PENSIONS. 


It is admitted that there are many persons 
receiving pensions and some of them large 
pensions, who neither by service rendered nor 
by law are entitled to them. Of course there 
are ‘“‘too many ”’ of these. But when it is said 
“there are too many able-bodied paupers” 
these words hurt those who are justly entitled 
to their pensions more than those who are not. 
Bounty jumpers and pension stealers are not 
to be commended, but the cry of bankruptcy 
that is kept up against the pension list does 

~notsound well by the side of the Government’s 
boast of tremendous prosperity. 
PENSIONER. 
ee ead 

No individual can make a conscience for 

himself. He always needs a society to make 


it for him.—T. H. Green. 


Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms. 
*““CARBONITE” coau 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 


NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 


KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT ap 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 

SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CQO 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


ROOT, BARK 0 BLOSSOM 


The Best Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Blood Remedy. 
Pains in Back and Limbs, Tired, Dragged Out, Nervous 
Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality Quickly Cured as 
well as Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sleeplessness, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatism or Catarrh. Sam ple Free for stamps. 
AGENTS PAID WEEKLY SALARY. 
$1 box two months’ supply \ { Sent by mail or at most Denes 
60e. * one month’s supply gists. Try Itand Be Well, 


ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J, 
IDESSPPP LSS SPIISP ISS ILD LI GILL LD I LA 


JAS. G. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


74 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 


-anho]0j09 paynuysnt)r LOf Sduy4s 1U29-0N} g puagy 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 


ome) 


PG 


ES 


2: Hot Water's 


Richmond Stove Co.. Norwich, Conn. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS. 


EN MIDDLETOWN, 
+ \ CT. 
ig Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden J}:n- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


OF BUILDING A HOUSE 


the Kelsey Patent Improved 
Noiseless Blind Hinge. No catches, staples 
or fasts. Noslam or rattle. At hardware stores, 
Union Mfg. Co. Manufr’s, New Britain, Ct. 


OF 


ON'T THINK 


without usin 


H CHICKENS BY STEAM 
o_Improved Fycelsior Incubator. 


q Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu-| 
lating. Thousands in suc-| 
cessful operation, Guaran- 


he = 

Circulars free. 

H] Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalogue. 


WIFE Vci'octr ran rae MOREY. 


| Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
4 finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
FREE, Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years, Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
AQ profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. oaaG Ene 
OXFORD HFG. CO., Dept. X 22, CHECAGO, 


So ae 


Be == and plating jewelry, watches 
: tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metaf 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
gents $5, Write for circu. 
ars. H. E. DELNO & 


“iy ' L P Fisher Jan92 
R. 


~ 
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Northern — 
Investment 
- Company 


rt v3 Pays a regular 6 1=2 per cent. dividend 
HE “FERRIS on its shares of $100 par value. 


Delicious (O) The investment being choice Business 
H B Blocks, and its properties steadily increas= 
alNs and acon, ing in value, the stock is a reliable, per= 


manent investment for 50 YEARS, and 
can be realized upon at any time. 


Surplus About. . .. . . . $80,000 
Cash Capital Actually Paid in $850,000 


Price of Stock, $103.50. 


For particulars apply to 
GEORGE LEONARD, President. 
246 Washington St., 
Rooms 7 to 11. Boston. 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 


BEAUTIFUL AYER’S 
CALENDAR Hygienic COFFEE. ‘a HEALING WONDER.” 


On fine cardboard—47 inches Cir- 
cumference—charming landscape— hi 
apple blossoms—manly man—pretty lyyjy 
girl—all in an exquisite water color pic- RES h 
ture of sixteen printings—To regulate EE we 
demand, to make sure that you will 7 
preserve it, we’ll send it for five two- ; : 
cent stamps to cover the cost of pack- 


ing and postage — Calendar Depart- 


ment, Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Is the Best ‘‘ Baby 


Powder’’ in the World. 
Mrs. F. EDLESTEEN, 34th St., 


Norwich 


relieves chafing, soreness, itching 
instantly, and prevents contagion.” 


is so great an improvement upon @ 
other carpet linings that the won= é 
der is that no one th ught ofit ¢ 


; ie ee, ha N. Y. City, says: “I have used 
5 ee Comfort Powder on all my four 
¢ Carpet Linin little ones. They all like it, It 
; p g y 

3 


befo e. Spe" eee Bre 3 A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. Epna T. ROBBINS, Chelsea, Wits 
ressive and up to the times, he : 

cee ae stock. Contains all the elements one’s system requires Baye ‘ Arter eed eel ay i 

It 1s Elastic Prepared by M. 8. AWER, of Boston, had burning, itching blotches come, 

A Vegetarian for many years. A few applicatlons of Comfort 


¢ has aspringy surface and does 
» not bunch up in places. It isa 
non-conductor of heatand cold, 
keeps the dirt from cutting the 
carpet. is moth proof, and wears 
2 three times as longa; the ordi- 
§ nary lining. 


Price, 20 Cents Per Pound. Powder completely removed them.” 


Nae RE a giek Sen le ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
Directions. ererare the same as Coffee, using not SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


more than two-thirds as much for same amount of f 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Follow the Directions and you will use no other. 
LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 
The manufacturers will send you, on request, a 
FREE SAMPLE. 
NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., 


Norwich, Conn. Send two 2-cent stamps for book on “Diet Reform.” 


M. S. AYER, 191 STATE STREET, ROSTON. 
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ST. HELEN’S CHURCH, AUSTERFIELD. 


[Serooby Club Sketches, page 214.) 


OME things about it are unchanged since lony before the time of Bradford’s birth. It was 
S built by John de Builh, probably during, or a short time before, the reign of Henry II. 
(1154-1189), and its doorway, with its compound arch with zigzag and beak ornaments, and a rude 
carving of a dragon, is esteemed of that date. The exterior has been changed scarcely at all. 
The rude oak chancel rail is clearly many hundred years old, and is the same before which the 
infant Pilgrim was brought to be baptized by Henry Fletcher, in whose clear and beautiful hand 
the entry of that christening on the parchment record still exists, in the safe custody of the iron 
box. The few small lozenged panes of ancient stained glass, which the boys of the neighboring 
farmyard, have deigned to spare, must have helped to let in the light upon that service. ... The 
rough stone benches on either side of the doorway, under the little side-entrance porch, have 
scarcely been renovated since, as a boy, he sometimes lingered upon them. 


—H. M. Dexter, in Sabbath at Home for March, 1867. 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘‘nearl glass.”” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 


Pittsburgh, Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


Reo ek kept soft but 
stocky with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oll Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The “‘SOUTH SHORE.” 


For Christian People and their Friends 
AN IDEAL aQuring the WORLD’S FAIR. 
he HOME” Located on the Shore of Lake Michi- 
aa gan, within 7 BLOCKS of the Ex 
position Grounds, Electric, Steam and Water Traus- 
portation to the Grounds and the City. 

ATES LOW, appointments complete and ser- 
vice FIRST-CLASS. European plan accommoda 
tions can be reserved NOW. The secret of its great 

opularity is HONEST ADVERTISING ani 

air dealing. 

If you want to know why it’s the BEST PLACE 
to stop during your World’s Fair Visit—our new t-pazo 
ILLUSTRATED pamphlet will tell you the whole 
story. Sent free. Address, 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
810 Bort Building, Chicago. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


ANIA 


IN 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


All meals served 
Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 


CHICAGO. 


in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
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Ww. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


Personal 


wes 


Attractiveness 


And the beauty of a 
face are greatly en- 
hanced by a set of pearly 
white teeth. 


Meade & Baker s 
Carbolic Mouth Wash 


PAPAS 


. for preserving the deli- 
cate pearl-like enamel of 
the teeth, and keeping 
the gums in a sound, 
healthy condition, has 
no equal. 

A well-known dentist says: 


RicHMonpD, VA., April 16, 1892. 
Meade & Baker Carbolic Mouth Wash 
Cox Gentlemen, — ; 


I take pleasure in saying that it was at 
my suggestion that Mr. Baker first 
prepared the Meade & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash. Iam aware of its compo- 
sition, and can assure the public that, 
after a thorough and practical test of its 
virtues for the past sixteen years, I have 
no hesitation in saying that in all cases 
in which a soothing, healing, agreeable, 
and disinfectant mouth wash is re- 
quired, it has no equal, 

W. LEIGH BURTON, Dentist. 


A sample bottle and 
treatise on the care of 
the teeth will be mailed 
4 free on application to 
‘Drugegists MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3100 Main St., 
Richmond, Va, 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change. rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


GREAT 
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_ 
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GLB TATTLE KERURG 
Very important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 
We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 


and facilities to intending travelers. 
For full particulars, address 


JouHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 Washing. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass. Agt., Mid- 
Dis., 111 S. 9th St., PMiladelps: Pa.—Jas. Gass, Trav. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address ol em 

BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Lead Me to the Rock. 


Address orders to 


13} Bromfield Street, 


Ne 


see Home Magazine 
“ FOR ONE YEAR anpb 

» Five Beautiful 

5 Booklets 

A EACH ¢¢@ 

3 Only FIFTY Cts. 


tion wlll be given to such organizations as 


The Christian Endeavor Society 


ments cover every topic of interest to women: 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT — Gossip | 
from the world of melody and original 
composition. 


MOTHERS’ PAGE-—With valuable 


stories, puzzles, etc. 
THE DINING ROOM-— With latest and 
best recipes. 


specialists. This magnificent periodical will be sent 
cents). Silver or stamps taken. 


Offer Extraordinary 
AvAANAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAADAADAAAAAD AAA 


and ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 


lem the Goiden,”’ 
the words and music complete of the grand hymns 
heavy white paper, each booklet containing from 16 to 20 pages, and an average of 15 


beautiful illustrations each. They are executed in 
addition to their great value as devotional books, 


the club, one copy of our book, entitled: 


The only authentic work of the kind ever written 


BRODIX PUBLISHING CO. 


COCO COCO OW OCOOCCOCWOO 


_ THE HOME MAGAZINE is devoted to household topics; full of interesting 
stories by the best writers of fiction; illustrated by the cleverest artists. 


The Epworth League, Etc. 


Home games and amusements will be given space in the winter time, while during the 
Summer months we shall devote much care to outdoor sports of all kinds, 


FASHIONS—With the latest fashions, 
fashions, home dressmaking and Emily 
Rayner's *‘ Foreshadowings,”’ 


i j FLORAL PAGE-—With_ information 
minta\on home life. Z from professionals about the growing of 
CHILDREN’S PAGE—Contains short flowers. 


LITERATUR E-—Giving the latest news 
and gossip from the world of books. 


No department of home interest will be neglected, and all will be in the hands of 


To every person sending two yearly subscriptions, with fifty cents each, or ONE 
DOLLAR, through seeing this advertisement, we will, in addition to sending each sub- 
scriber the Magazine for one year and the Booklets, 


"The Story of the Christian Endeavor Movement,” 


Written by the Rev. Francis E. Clark, the founder of this most wonderful movement. 


‘progress, aims and most wonderful growth of this devoted army of Christian Workers. 
Gives copies of the Constitution, by-laws, pledges, blanks and forms used in organizing, 
&c., with portraits of Rey. Francis E. Clark, the founder, and Rey. J. W. Baer and Rey. 
William Shaw, two of the leading workers in the Society. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this. offer the greatest we have 
ever made, or ever can make, for a single subscription. 


614 Eleventh St., N. W., 
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i 


CEGEES 


we = Dn 
Especial atten- 


The King’s Daughters 


The depart- 


SOS SRO ZOZO LOO Oo 


to any address for only 50 cts, (fifty 


FOR FIFTY CENTS we will 
send The Home Magazine one 
year, and in addition, FREE, Five 
Iagnificent Booklets, entitled 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” ‘‘Rock of 
Ages,” “Just As I Am,’ “ Jerusa- 
These beautiful booklets comprise 
mentioned. They are printed upon 


the very highest style of art, and, in 
they are highly ornamental. 


send absolutely free, for sending 


Gives a full history of the rise, 


SISDOGHONGHAA OAH 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SISISIOOIISISISSHOAOAVVSHSES 


Rey. T. W. HOOPER, D. D. 


Price 60 Cents. 


‘H. D. NOYES !@ CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
BOSTON. CHiCAGO. 


MENEELY & JOMPANY, 
. WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 
> For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chime, 
and Peals. For2uore than half a century’ 


—=—_ noted for suneriority over all others. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
Rae eae Ps Se UN CaMENTS IN, OUR AD: 

" WM 
MER LS NG rates mush THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN: IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


iN¢iNNAT BELL FOUNDRy 


@ CINCINNAT!, OHIO B 
£2 soos Bu DE LL 


SH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF:M &c 
Catalogue wih sboo wcctimontaios Prices fet ErMGPREE: 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The Ecclesiastical Society, Vernon Center, Ct., 
desire to hire a young or middle-aged pastor with family 
about April 1, 1893, with moderate salary and parsonage. 
Address H. H. Willes, Ecclesiastical Committee. 


Wanted. From 4 to 10 acres of choice, good land; 
no stones; suitable for garden purposes; within oneand 
a half miles of a Congregational church, post office and 
a grocery store, and within a reasonable distance of a 
good market. Central or Eastern Mass. preferred. State 
prices, location, etc. Address by mail, Charles H. Ono, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Good Music—interesting service. 


Easter * Music. 


ilorim New No. X XVI. 
Pi & Hope of the = = = 


Children’s = = = Resurrection. 
° ALSO 
Services, XXII. Risen Christ. 
—— XVIII. Story of Easter. 
TUFTS & HAZARD. | XIV. Easter Voices. 
X. Easter Lilies. 
Price 4c.; 100 copies, $4.| YW. Easter Day. 
Samples, 2e. Il. Glorious Hope. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Are you a lover of Music ? 


Add to your collection 


MARCH TREASURY. 

Contains 47 Favorite Marches for Piano. 
EVERY-DAY MELODIES. 

69 Popular Melodies within compass of a 5-octave 


Cabinet Organ or Piano. 
Elegantly bound in Paper. Each 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 


50 Hasy Classical Piecés for Piano. 


CLASSIC TREASURY. 


38 Master Pieces for Piano. Classical authors. 
Finely bound im boards. Each $1.00, 
Mailed on receipt of price. Send for rireular. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th Si., N.Y. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN OOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. i 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - $60 
be os Gi Smalltype, - - - 45 
No. 5 or No. 6, either, - - = +--+ = + = = 380 
No. 6, Y. P. 8S. C. E. Edition, - - - - - = a 


Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


Cincinnatiand New York. New York and Chicago. 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 


ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Kesponses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Other good services at 
the same price are: ‘‘ The Risen Messiah,’ ‘He 
Lives!” * Death’s Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,’ 
“ Savior Victorious,’ ‘Easter Morning,” ‘ The 
Risen Christ,’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 

Musical Wisitor for March will contain a 
good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
Price, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Miusie sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY si.cicn, 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
er week. MONROE 


Pencil. Agents making $50 
fi 132, La Crosse, Wis. 


ERASER MF’G. Co., X, No. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By JuuLES MIcHELET. 
ON THE HIGHWAYS OF 
EUROPE. 


Translated from the 
1 vol., 12mo, 


By Jouues MIcHELET. 
French by Mary J. Serrano. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


To any one whois acquainted with the writings of M. 
Michelet it is unnecessary to say that the present vol- 
ume is most captivatilig in style and matter. It is a 
book that every traveler will read to refresh his mem- 
ory and every stay-at-home will read because it is the 
next best thing to a tour abroad. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
NURSE ELISIA. 


A Novel. By G. Manyitte Frwy, author of 
“Commodore Junk,”’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.00. 


In this story Mr. Fenn makes a trained nurse his her- 
oine and a young doctor his hero. The author’s well- 
deserved reputation is amply sustained in this new and 
thoroughly original production of his pen. 


By Joun SEyMour Woop. 
AN OLD BEAU, 


And Other Stories. By Joun SEymMour Woop, 
author of ‘“‘ Gramercy Park,” ‘‘A Daughter 
of Venice,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mr Wood, although one of the youngest of American 
writers of fiction, has already won flattering recogni- 
tion. Writing as he does of the scenes and subjects of 
today his stories have a contemporaneous interest that 
is very attractive. 


By ‘‘ LAuRA DEARBORN.”’ 
AT THE THRESHOLD. 


A Novelette. By Laura DEARBORN. 1vol., 
16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. The 
“Unknown Library.” 


_ A poetic story of intellectual exaltation, strong in 
imagery, bold in subject and masterly in treatment. 
Philosophy, the arts, the sciences, the relations between 
the sexes and kindred subjects are treated from an after- 
death standpoint, with marvelous speculation and feli- 
city; while, through all, a broad human love pervades 
the book, which enthralls alike the casual novelist and 
the student of social and domestic problems. 


By RENE Bazin. 
A BLOT OF INK. 


A Novel. Translated from the French of 
RENE Bazin by ‘“‘Q”’ and Paul M. Francke. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


“Q” might have written this story himself, so much 
does it possess of his own dashing style. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


iSth Year. iSth Year. 


BOSTON MONDAY 
LECTURESHIP. 


JOSEPH COOK 


Will give Six Lectures in Tremont Temple on 


Lord’s Day Loyalty and Lawlessness 
and other Vital Topics in Church and State, 
On Successive MONDAY Noons, beginning February 6. 


Fifteen hundred seats FREE ! 
Reserved seats at Box Office. 


The doors will be opened each Monday at 
11.30. There will be Organ Selections by Mr. 
GEORGE MENDALL TAYLOR at 11.45. 
The Lecture will begin promptly at Noon. 


Rey. A. J. GORDON, D.D., Chairman. 
J. W. VANKIRK, Business Agent, 
28 Beacon St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for the authentic life 
a OBLLALNE. 


A chance of alifetime. Freight paid. Credit given. Best 
book. Bestterms. Outfit free. San at once lc. for post- 
ageandpacking. R. H.Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
It will pay you to write for special terms on the authen- 
tic edition, no matter what book you are selling; offer 
most extraordinary ever made in history of bookselling. 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Studies by a Recluse. 


IN CLOISTER, TOWN, AND COUNTRY. By Av- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D. D., author of ‘‘Arcady,”’ “‘ The 
Coming of the Friars,” ‘‘The Trials of a Country 
Parson,” etc. With Frontispiece, octavo, gilt top, 
$1.75. 


The Iliads of Homer. 


Translated from the Greek. By GEORGE CHAP- 
MAN. With the full series of illustrations from 
Flaxman’s Designs, and certain additional designs 
from the Greek vases. (No. 40 in the Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series.) 3 vols., $3.75. 


Prisoners and Paupers. 


A Study of the Abnormal Increase of Criminals 
and the Public Burden ot Pauperism in the United 
States; with a Consideration of the Causes and 
the Remedies. By HENRY M. Botss, M.A. 8vo, 
fully illustrated, $1.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
The Story of the Tuscan Re=- 


PUBLICS. By BELLA DuFFY. (No. XXXV. in the 
Story of the Nation Series.) 12mo, illustrated, 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

“The history herewith presented by Miss Duffy is ex- 
ceedingly complex and in many portions difficult. Miss 
Duffy knows Florence well, and has given thorough 
study to other parts of Italy. Her narrative is one that 
gives real pleasure to the reader and affords the requisite 

uidance through the mazes of medixval Italian history. 
he volume is packed with information, and is thor- 
oughly deserving of commendation.”’—London Athenzxum. 


Whist Nuggets. 


Papers about Whist and Whist Players. Compiled 
by W.G.MoGucKIn (No. XLin the Knickerbocker- 
Nugget Series). $1.00. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Each play ina separate volume. Size 3} x 5 inches. 
Large, clear type. Howard’s charming illustra- 
tions. Text complete and unexpurgated. Flexi- 
ble leather binding. Volumes sold separately. 75 
cents each (in box), and orders invited for the com- 
plete set. 


The first group comprises these plays: ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest,’ ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” ‘As You Like It,’ ‘* Much Ado 
About Nothing,” ‘Twelfth Night,’ “The Win- 
ter’s Tale.”’ 


Alcoholism and its Treatment 


By J. E. USHER, M. D., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. $1.25. 
“Dr. Usher’s treatise will be found interesting and 


suggestive even by readers who have no professional 
purpose in view.”— London Times. 


** Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pro- 
spectus of the Story of the Nations and Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series sent on application. 


THE 


AMS HORN 


‘ A Religious Weekly: 


(UNSECTARIAN.) 


NO PAPER LIKE IT ON EARTH 


Unique not Eccentric. 
Witty not Funny. 
Religious not Pious, 
Not for Sect but for Souls. 


WHOLE SERMONS IN A SENTENCE. 
Send a dime in stamps for three weeks trial. 
THE RAM’S HORN, 
$1,50 WOMAN’S TEMPLE, 
Per Year. CHICAGO 


ONLY PAPER THAT EVERYBODY LIKES 


Phillips Brooks 


AS THE MESSENGER OF GOD. 
A Memorial Discourse preached at the Old South 
Church, Boston, SUNDAY, JANUARY 29, 1893, by 


THE REV. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


Published by DAMRELL & UPHAM, the Old Corner 
Bookstore. Price 25 cents. Copies sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


Read 
it once. 


| Publishers, 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


NOW READY 


F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL 


CHILDREN OF THE KING 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. 12mé, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Just Ready. New and Revised Edition of 


A Roman Singer 


By F. Marion CrRAwForD. In the New 
Uniform Edition of Mr, Crawford’s Novels. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Collected Edition of the 


Pacms of William Watson 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Also Limited Large Paper Edition, printed on English 
Hand-made Paper. Only 100 copies for sale. $3.50. 

In addition to Mr. Watson’s latest poems this volume 
contains all the poems included in the volume entitled 
‘The Prince’s Quest and Other Tales,” a small edition 
of which was published in 1884. : 

“Surely this is poetry, and poetry of a high order, of 
such are these poems by William Watson. We advise 
all who love the best in new poetic literature to possess 
themselves of this volume.”—The Critic. 


The Art of Worldly Wisdom 


By BALTHASARGRACIAN. Translated from 
the Spanish by Joseph Jacobs, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy 
of History, Madrid. J8mo, $1.00. 


Browning and Whitman 


A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L.TRIGG6S, 
University of Chicago, 18mo, 90 cents. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Now Ready. 
Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


Letters of James Smetham 


With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by 
SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. 
With portrait. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


“ His style is full of charm. He possesses a wonderful 
gift of description. His letters are full of the most bril- 
liant word pictures. He has also a remarkable humor, 
fresh, bright, natural, and even delicateand kindly. His 
flow of thought is full and steady. ... Beyond the per- 
sonal interest, however, there is a literary one, and few 
men have bequeathed to the world a richer epistola: 
Tae aeY than the painter, James Smetham.”—Wew Yor 

TUNE. 


A Paradise of English Poetry 


Arranged by H. C. Barcuine. 2 vols. (in 
box), 8vo, $6.00. : 


From Adam’s Peak to 
Elephanta 


Sketches in Ceylon and India. 
CARPENTER. With numerous 
tions. 8vo, $3.50. 


“ This narrative is singularly interesting and instruct- 
ive;.. .it is certain that in no English work so wellas 
in the book before us can one gain an intelligible idea of 
the aim, the method and the value of the Hindu teach- 
ing.”—WNew York Sun. 


By EDWARD 
illustra- 


History of English 


A Sketch of the Origin and Development of 
the English Language, with examples, 
down to the present day. By A. C. 
CHAMPNEYS, M. A., Master at Marlborough 
College. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
2 New York 
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In the interest of many needy and appreciative 
readers we would, make another appeal for con- 
tributions to our home missionary fund. We ac- 
knowledge gratefully the good number of generous 
responses which January brought, but we have also 
received from the field since the beginning. of the 
year an exceptional number of urgent and special 
calls for the paper from pastors whose limited sala- 
ries make it difficult to subscribe. 


— 

ARTMOUTH College is to be con- 
D gratulated on at last having per- 
suaded Prof. William G. Tucker to 
reconsider his declination of the presidency 
of that institution and to accept the office. 
Dr. Tucker, as one of the trustees of the col- 
lege, has shared with the others the anxi- 
eties of a vain search for an alumnus fitted 
for the place and able to leave other respon- 
sibilities to enter it. He feels that the col- 
lege cannot afford to wait longer without a 
head. The year has brought to Andover 
Seminary greater security and growth, but 
has left the college in unrelieved perplexity. 
The general and apparently unanimous de- 
sire of Dartmouth men that he should be- 
come its president, with the conviction that 
the present opportunity to develop advanced 
educational methods is a large one, has 
finally settled the matter in favor of the col- 
lege. Andover Seminary can ill afford to 
lose Professor Tucker, who has been fore- 
most in all plans for enlarging the work of 
the seminary and adapting it to present 
needs, but in his new field we believe he 
will do yet larger service, and we look for- 
ward with confidence to a new and splendid 
career for Dartmouth. Professor Tucker, 
in resigning his present position, has sug- 
gested that his relation to the seminary 


‘shall close May 1, when he will be ready to 


enter on his new duties. 


We have been compelled for want of space 
to decline so many articles on the Prudential 
Committee’s reply to the Old South protest 
that we restrain ourselves also from ex- 
tended comment on thatsubject. Dr. Quint 
in another column plainly shows the ab- 
surdity of the committee’s claim that those 
who at Chicago publicly criticised its policy 
immediately thereafter voted to indorse 
that policy. We shall leave it to him to 
discuss in a future article the question 
whether the committee’s standard of doc- 
trine, which it insists that candidates for 
missionary work shall accept, is or is not 
required by the churches. We need only to 
say further that the statement from the 
Prudential Committee is not really a reply 
tothe Old South protest. Itissimply an em- 
phatic assertion that the committee’s policy 
and proceedings are not in any respect 
open to criticism, which it declares has 


been ‘‘uncalled for by any word or deed on 


i 


the part of those against whom it was di 
rected;”’ and it is a notice to the Old South 
and to all contributors in the board or out 
of it that the committee propose to con- 
tinue to do in the future exactly as they 
have done in the past, and that they regard 


as impertinent any and every suggestion of 


Number 6 


any change of policy. This statement in 
tone and temper is very similiar to those 
two remarkable papers read at Minneapolis 
in 1890 by the chairman of the committee 
and the home secretary in reply to the 
report of ,the committee of nine, papers 
which had evidently been prepared without 
knowledge of what that report was to be. 


Seldom has a more important conference 
been held at the Bible House, New York, 
than that reported this week by Hunting- 
ton. Its object, to secure the repeal of the 
anti-Chinese act of Congress passed May 5, 
1892, must appeal to every Christian heart. 
We doubt if more vicious and dishonorable 
legislation ever claimed the sanction of the 
American people through their representa- 
tives in Congress than this law, which was 
hurried through the House with only fifteen 
minutes’ discussion, which one court has 
already pronounced unconstitutional and 
which has been met by protests from influ- 
ential citizens from all parts of the country. 
We heartily indorse the following statement 
of the committee of seven appointed to try 
to obtain the repeal of the obnoxious fea- 


tures of the act: 

The grave objections to this legislation are: 
that it is a new departure for this country to 
require certificates of residence; ‘‘it tags a 
man like a dog” on the ‘‘ ticket of leave ”’ sys- 
tem of Botany Bay; it puts the burden of 
proof on a man that he is not violating the 
law, thus reversing all principles of justice; 
it requires no affidavit or indictment charging 
guilt; it subjects a man at any time or any- 
where to arrest at the discretion of a horde of 
officers; in many cases it makes exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, requirements con- 
cerning witnesses; it gives enormous discre- 
tion to collectors and to deputies concerning 
the rejection of witnesses and applicants, with 
no appeal and no penalty if they abuse their 
power; it imposes heavy expense and much 
trouble to many in procuring the requisite 
evidence; it is barbarous in its penalties upon 
the innocent who may be unable to comply 
with its requirements; it presents the lamen- 
table spectacle of a Christian nation breaking 
its treaty with a people whom we are endeay- 
oring to win to the acceptance of the gospel. 


The Sunday school lessons of this quarter, 
in Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, refer to a 
period of Jewish history least studied, yet 
of greater interest, especially in view of 
Biblical topics at present receiving so much 
attention, than almost any other. The an- 
swers to many of the questions raised by 
the higher criticism are to be found in the 
records of the century following the return 
of the Jews to Jerusalem. The customs, 
worship and government of the Jewish 
provinces in the time of Christ sprang largely 
from this period. All Bible students who 
seek to understand the teachings of Christ 
will welcome the abundant literature now 
being produced connected with this time of 
laying the foundations of the new Jewish 
nation, and important advances in Biblical 
knowledge ought to follow the studies of 
these three months. 


It will be a surprise to most American 
Congregationalists to learn that the weekly 
meeting for prayer and conference, so essen- 


tial to the life of our churches, is not a 
common custom among our English breth- 
ren. The conference part, at least, is un- 
known. A recent article on that subject 
in the Congregationalist, by Dr. McKenzie, 
reproduced in the London Independent, has 
called forth much interest in English Con- 
gregational churches. Dr. Dale of Birming- 
ham says, ‘‘Such meetings were regular 
institutions with the early Congregational- 
ists and their discontinuance has been a 
heavy loss to us.’’ Dr. E. Herber Evans 
says that in Wales the weekly ‘‘Society,”’ as 
it is called, is the same as our conference 
meeting but is confined to church members 
and their children. He thus describes it: 
The pastor, after the singing of a hymn, 
reads a portion of Scripture, often expound- 
ing it, and then calls upon a member to lead 
in prayer. After a short opening address he 
allows those present to give their experience 
and, when the tide of spiritual life is not very 
high, he calls upon one after another to speak. 
The members speak as the Spirit seems to 
move them, their recollection of last Sunday’s 
discourses, a remark which clung to the mem- 
ory, often the text without one bit of the ser- 
mon, a personal experience in trial, strength 
in bereavement, a new light on an old verse 
of Scripture, a fact with its lesson from the 


newspaper, a warning from the same and 
sometimes an exulting, joyful address. 


It would be the testimony of many Ameri- 
can churches that their spiritual life is 
largely dependent on the weekly meeting 
for prayer and conference. We commend 
to the attention of our brethren of English 
Congregational churches the value of testi- 
mony in such meetings as a stimulus to 
public prayer. 


A NEW KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


What to do with the Jews is a question 
which has long perplexed many nations. 
Of late the Russian persecutions have given 
the question new pertinence in the United 
States. Had not the cholera stopped immi- 
gration the incoming armies of Jews would 
by this time have been largely increased. 
They bring advantages—and disadvantages. 
They are as a rule industrious and economi- 
eal, They furnish a smaller proportion of 
criminals than other nationalities. But 
they are clannish, antagonistic, persistent, 
Where they make a colony they soon drive 
out all others except Jews. So, without a 
country of their own, they have maintained 
their nationality in many countries, a cause 
of irritation, receiving abuse and indigni- 
ties, yet gaining wealth in spite of persecu- 
tion and the hearty sympathy of those far 
enough away not to be disturbed by contact 
with them. A pertinent illustration of the 
dislike they arouse where they dwell in 
large numbers is furnished by last week’s 
letter of our staff correspondent in Berlin, 

There are probably ten millions of them 
in the world and three-fourths of the whole 
number are in Russia, Poland, the Balkan 
States and European Turkey. The pressure 
on them to leave the countries under Rus- 
sian control is very great and is constantly 
increasing, in spite of protests from other 
nations. But the Turkish Government, 
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which has so long resisted their return to 
Palestine, has lately changed its policy and 
is encouraging the formation of Jewish set- 
tlements there. Wealthy Jews, among 
whom Hirsch, Rothschild and Brodski are 
foremost, are turning their attention more 
favorably .to such a movement. Already 
within ten years the number of Jews in Je- 
rusalem has trebled, being now 40,000 ina 
total population of about 80,000. Coloniza- 
tion societies which were formed about ten 
years ago in Southern Russia and Roumania 
have moved many families into the country 
regions of Palestine, buying for them agri- 
cultural instruments, cattle and other neces- 
saries for farming, and Major Claude R. 
Conder of the Palestine Exploration Society 
estimates that there are now 2,000 Jews 
plowing the land where there was not one 
in 1891. 

The business development of the country 
is going on at a pace which must seem al- 
most miraculous to the inhabitants, unac- 
customed as they have been to the changes 
of modern life. New streets are being laid 
out in Jerusalem. Electric lights and tele- 
phones have been introduced. Factories are 
building. Water works have been started. 
With the removal of the prohibition of en- 
trance into the city Jews are getting pos- 
session of real estate and erecting new syn- 
agogues, schools, hospitals and other public 
buildings. A daily newspaper is announced, 
printed in French, Hebrew and Arabic. 

The country regions also are awakening 
from the sleep of ages. The railroad from 
Joppa to Jerusalem is causing new settle- 
ments along its line and especially stimulat- 
ing the commercial life of the city. It is 
estimated that 600 residences and stores are 
now in process of construction outside the 
city walls. : 

But railroad building is to be extensively 
pushed. Several new enterprises are al- 
ready accomplished and others are planned. 
The most important of them is the English 
railway just opened from the seaports of 
Acre and Haifa to Damascus, traversing the 
farming lands of Galilee, which can now be 
bought for from ten to fifteen dollars per 
acre. Jewish colonists can now buy lands 
on easy terms and are at liberty to build 
houses on them. Major Conder says, ‘‘ There 
is no physical reason why the prosperity of 
Palestine should not be equal to that of 
former days or of the Italian regions which, 
in climate and character, so closely resemble 
the Holy Land.” 

Here, then, are significant signs that be- 
fore the close of the present century a new 
kingdom of Israel may rise on the ruins of 
the old, which may have an important part 
in the world’s future. Already there are 
twice as many Jews in Palestine as returned 
from Babylon to build the second temple 
and to lay the foundations of the nation to 
which Christ came, and the majority of 
them have returned to the land of their an- 
cestors within the last ten years. Some will 
‘see in this new movement the fulfillment of 
ancient prophecies. But all students of his- 

tory will look with growing interest upon 
the awakening of a land through which the 
greatest blessings have come to the world 
and upon the movement to repeople it of 
the nation which for so many centuries has 
been without a country but has maintained 
its unity and now seems likely to claim 
again its land of promise. 


always an access of spiritual life. 


NOT HARVEST BUT PROMISE. 


Our news columns these weeks give tid- 
ings of special meetings, quickened interest 
and conversions in many places. A com- 
parison of these columns with those of 
recent years does not show any lessening 
of those special visitations of the Holy 
Spirit which are the most striking experi- 
ences in the history of the churches. God 
forbid that the time should ever come when 
the churches will not have revivals. Un- 
broken levels of spiritual experience are 
always low levels. There is no “witness 
against Unitarian churches so impressive 
as the absence from them of periods of 
quickened conviction of sin, of deeper 
longings to bring others into the kingdom 
of God and of the joy of ingathering into 
Christian fellowship. The Holy Spirit does 
not refuse to honor with these signs of His 
presence those who honor Him, 

A revival is not a harvest. There may 
have been much sowing in tears to produce 
it, but it is itself only the first appearance 
of the blade. The ear and the full corn in 
the ear are yet to come, Without right 
culture they will not come at all. A church 
is often in danger of estimating a revival 
too highly. Spiritual life is indeed infi- 
nitely precious and a genuine revival is 
But when 
the pastor and people seize on the larger 
manifestation of it as though it must soon 
pass away, and devote all their energies to 
improve the brief moment, it does soon pass 
away. Many a church, holding meetings 
every night for weeks and keeping the emo- 
tions up to the highest point, comes to the 
period where its efforts are most needed 
to find its strength exhausted, and much 
of its harvest slips out of its hands because 
that has been regarded as fruit which was 
only a promise of fruit. 

Every revival lays on the church continu- 
ous responsibilities which are new. Its 
value will depend on prayer, effort and con- 
secration of the months which follow the 
period when every meeting heralds new 
converts. Every special visitation of the 
Spirit ought to lift the whole church per- 
manently to higher levels. If the pastor 
will present it as a call from God and an 
opportunity to rise to higher planes of work 
and living he will not only exalt the life of 
believers but he will make it easier to secure 
conversions continually. We believe it is not 
the wisest use of a revival to summon the 
church to exhaust its labors in one month 
or two. But it is rather a period in which 
the church is called permanently to larger 
service, planning to bring new members to 
ripened Christian character and to gain 
from every disciple fruit that will abide to 
the glory of God. Itis as easy to dissipate 
as to strengthen spiritual impressions by 
multiplying meetings without having for 
each one a definite aim, a definite work to 
be done, and a hushanding of resources so 
that each meeting will leave the whole 
church stronger for service and nearer to 
God. 


<> 


THE HAWAIIAN SITUATION. 


The Hawaiian commissioners, represent- 
ing the revolutionists—who have deposed 
the queen and desire annexation to the 
United States—have reached this country 
and the daily journals are flooded with com- 
munications and editorials urging or object- 


ing toannexation. The deposed government 
has not yet been heard from directly, but 
the circumstances of the case appear to be 
reasonably clear. Evidently the royal and 
official approval of the proposed lottery was 
one prominent cause of the overturn, which 
was due to the foreign portion of th 
population. This element long has been far 
more influential as well as far more enlight- 
ened than the native, and the queen could 
make no formidable opposition to its will. 
Another leading cause is declared to have 
been the Joss of large profits on the sugar 
trade to which recent legislation in this 
country has put an end and which annexa- 
tion is expected to restore. _ 

The consideration of the question of an- 
nexation to the United States involves much 
more than at first appears. It is not prob- 
able that any other nation will object if we 
decide to annex the islands. The leading 
European nations are much more desirous 
just now of avoiding than of assuming new 
responsibilities which may lead to difficul- 
ties, if not to actual hostilities. Even Eng- 
land has surprised many among us by offi- 
cial expressions of comparative indifference, 
instead of by the demonstrations of jealous 
greed which they supposed she would make. 
If we are disposed to annex the islands, prob- 
ably little or no oppusition will be offered 
by anybody except the deposed queen, 

Nevertheless, we believe that annexation 
would be a grave error on our part. The 
cases of Texas and Alaska, so often quoted, 
are not parallel with this. It is wholly 
contrary to our historic, and judicious, 
policy to annex territory thousands of miles 
from our shores. The native population does 
not seem to be fitted for the responsibili- 
ties of popular government. The great dis- 
tance ot the islands would operate against 
unity of interests and aims with us, and in 
case of war with other nations annexation 
would vastly extend our lines of defense. 
The longer the subject is considered the 
more plain becomes the wisdom of our 
traditional policy, especially as applied to 
this particular case. 

This is even more clear in view of the 
fact that it is possible for us to reap most of 
the advantages of annexation while avoid- 
ing most of its responsibilities. By estab- 
lishing a protectorate over Hawaii, leaving 
the people who live there to govern them- 
selves and contenting ourselves with insist- 
ing that other nations let them alone, we 
shall be in a position to reap ‘the com- 
mercial advantages which annexation could 
secure and shall be spared the responsibil- 
ity, trouble and cost. which the political 
union of that country with our own would 
involve. 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.] 


CHRIST’S WELCOME TO THE INQUIRER. 


Christ’s welcome depends upon the hon- 
esty of the inquiry. It pays no heed to 
mere speculation. Whether the inquiry be - 
chiefly intellectual or emotional makes-no 
difference, but it must be sincere.. Though 
it be only feeble and indefinite, the Holy 
Spirit will reach out, so to speak, to meet 
it, but it must be real. 

The welcome it receives is encouraging. ° 
The answer which it needs is promised. 
But it is bidden to become positive, firm, 
fearless. It cannot long remain mere in- 
quiry. It must develop into experiment. 
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Effort is demanded. The inquirer must 
ask, seek, knéck. He must consent to com- 
mit himself to a genuine endeavor for en- 
lightenment along prescribed lines. More- 
over, he must be willing to take the conse- 
quences. Self-sacrifice will be involved. 
Furthermore, faith in Christ as the Re- 
deemer of the soul from sin and its results 
is the goal, and this is to be appreciated 
and admitted. 

There is nothing unreasonable in these 
conditions. They are inevitable. They are 
merely such as are usual and necessary in 
all worldly affairs. Nobody thinksit strange 
or unfair that he who is inquiring about 
farming or banking, with a view to devoting 
himself to one or the other occupation, 
should comply with any requirements which 
have been proved essential to the intelligent 
comprehension and successful pursuit of 
such an employment. Nobody is surprised 
when experts in such matters declare to 
the inquirer that progress is impossible 
unless such conditions be complied with. 
In respect to religion this is even more true. 
Whether one become a farmer or banker 
or something else is not vital. Life may 
be lived happily or usefully in scores of 
other occupations. But in respect to reli- 
gion there is no other alternatiye. The 
Christian life is the only truly successful 
life. 

Let not the divine attitude toward the 
inquirer be misunderstood. God is not 
indifferent. He does not sit unconcerned, 
ready to help those who seek Him in ear- 
nest, yet beholding calmly and coldly the 
refusal of those who turn from Him. His 
loving heart yearns to have every one 
inquire sincerely about spiritual things, so 
that He may encourage, help and save. He 
is more ready to respond to inquiry than 
.we are to make it. It is for our sakes quite 
as truly'as for His own that conditions ex- 
ist, and He understands and makes just 
allowances for all the difficulties which we 
are obliged to encounter. Christ has been 
“tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin,” and His welcome to every 
true inquirer after Him is sincere, affection- 
ate, and hearty. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Prior to the advent of the Hawaiian com- 
missioners in Washington, which occurred 
on the 2d, sentiment ran strongly in favor 
of annexation, not only at the capital but 
throughout the country, as reflected in edi- 
torials and interviews with distinguished 
citizens, it being very noticeable that all 
who, either as missionaries and educators 
or as business men and diplomats, had ever 
sojourned in Hawaii favored annexation. 
Reaching Washiogton the commissioners 
were met by Dr. Mott Smith, former repre- 
rentative of the deposed queen, but now 
willing to fill the same position for the pro- 
visional government. Introduced by him, 
the commissioners immediately presented 
their credentials to Secretary of State Fos- 
ter, who has deferred his departure for 
Paris, where he is to represent the Govern- 
ment in the Bering Sea arbitration, in order 
that the President may have his valuable 
services at this critical time. Senators 
-Chandler and Morgan have brought the 
matter before the Senate in resolutions ask- 
ing for information relative to past treaties, 
but the question in its broad aspect will not 


be debated until after the President has first 
satisfied himself as to the exact situation and 
has brought the matter before the Senate. 
Up to this hour Great Britain has not form- 
ally made known at Washington any opposi- 
tion to the establishment of a protectorate 
or annexation and well-posted observers, 
like G. W. Smalley, do not anticipate that 
she will. On the 2d Sir Edward Grey, par- 
liamentary secretary of the foreign office, 
replying to Conservative questioning, said 
that the government did not intend to send 
warships to Honolulu and considered the 
lives and property of British subjects safe 
under American protection. 


The ideal judiciary is non-partisan, and 
any appointments that reveal a disposition 
by the appointing power to ignore party 
advantage and conserve the ideal standards 
of probity and ability deserve heartiest 
commendation. President Harrison has ap- 
pointed Judge Howell Jackson of Ten- 
nessee as successor to the late Hon. L. Q. 
C. Lamar on the Supreme Court bench. 
Judge Jackson as a circuit court judge has 
proved his ability and fidelity to the Con- 
stitution, but in politics he is an independ- 
ent Democrat. Republicans of the type 
represented by Hon, J. S. Clarkson declare 


‘the nomination ‘‘to be an act of party per- 


fidy little short of a moral crime,’”’ but saner 
men of both parties approve the independ- 
ence of the President and rejoice to see the 
promotion of a man whose record is irre- 
proachable. Governor Werts of New Jersey, 
only recently established in power, is defy- 
ing the Democratic bosses of that State, re- 
fusing to sign bills passed by the Legisla- 
ture, which is controled by the race track 
proprietors, and naming for the vacant 
judgeships Judge Lippincott—the man who 
sentenced the Jersey City ballot box stuffers 
to State’s Prison—and Hon. William Walter 
Phelps, a Republican, now United States 
minister in Germany, The Republican ma- 
jority in the Legislature of Connecticut has 
wisely decided to forget that Prof. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, Governor Morris’s nominee for 
a seat on the Supreme Court bench, is an 
Independent, though formerly a Republi- 
can, and. has confirmed his nomination, 
realizing that his advent as a judge will 
greatly strengthen the highest State ju- 
diciary and that a continuance of opposition 
based solely on partisan animosity would 
in the end injure the opposing party. 


It is affirmed by some who oppose the 
nomination of Judge Jackson that he is a 
States rightsman, Whether this is so or not, 
it is evident that the day may come when 
men who believe in the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the State as opposed by the claims 
of the nation may be very desirable on the 
Supreme Court bench. The relative place of 
nation and State as political units has been 
determined, but the limits of national inter- 
ference in the commerce and the investments 
of the State and the individual have yet to 
be determined. The rapid growth of the 
nationalistic doctrine, not only among doc- 
trinaires but with legislators who are re- 
flecting the sentiments of their constituents, 
is shown by the passage of the anti-option 
bill in the Senate last week and the intro- 
duction of a bill in the New York Legisla- 
ture creating a commission with power to 
say what shall be the price of anthracite 


coal in that State and how much shall be 
paid for its transportation from the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. This measure, intro- 
duced in the Senate, was instantly ordered to 
a third reading. It represents the views of 
a committee appointed to investigate the 
coal trust and is one of the most radical, 
drastic measures the Legislature of that 
State has ever been asked to discuss. The 
majority vote in the national Senate on the 
anti-option bill probably reflected the de- 
sires of constituents in the West and South 
more than it did the sober judgment of sen- 
ators, but here and there a man like Senator 
Vest of Missouri dared to defy his constitu- 
ents and voted as he believed. If the bill 
in its provisions had been so drawn that 
legitimate business speculations were not 
forbidden, it would have received the votes 
of men who felt that as it stood it proposed 
an interference with individual rights and 
forms of business that always have been and 
probably always will be considered legitimate 
and protected by constitutional safeguards, 
The measure is now before the House for 
passage and with the business and temper 
of that House as they are now it seems im- 
probable that it will become a law. 


The lynching of four negroes in Virginia 
and the atrocious crime and fiendish punish- 
ment of a negro in Paris (Texas) last week 
show how near the border line of barbarism 
that section of the country is owing to 
social conditions that we of the North but 
faintly comprehend. The ravishing and 
murder of a white child by a brutal negro 
inflamed the Texans, so that when the mur- 
derer was captured in Arkansas it was with 
difficulty that his life was prolonged until 
he was brought back to Paris. There and 
then 12,000 people had gathered—the school 
children included, they having been dis- 
missed by the mayor’s proclamation—to 
take his life. Placed upon a carnival float 
the negro was drawn through the streets of 
the city, then taken- to an elevated scaffold 
and there bound and for fifty minutes tor- 
tured by having red hot iron brands thrust 
against his body by the father and uncle of 
the murdered girl. Commencing with the 
feet the brands were raised inch by -inch 
until they were thrust against his face. 
Then, encouraged by the applause of the 
passionate multitude, his tormentors poured 
kerosene over the victim and cottonseed 
hulls were placed beneath him and he was 
burned to death, the people fighting for the 
opportunity of insulting the charred remains, 
No tale told of Central African savages by 
Stanley surpassed this inits barbarism. In- 
deed, it has that degree of cruelty which 
is only possible 10 barbarians with a veneer 
of education. Asa blot upon the fame of 
the State of Texas and the section of the 
country in which it occurred, it merits se- 
verest condemnation. It proclaims to the 
world the failure of established forms of 
judicial procedure in that State and thereby 
adds to the insecurity of life and property 
rather than diminishing it. 


The Propaganda has issued a declaration 
to the Roman Catholic archbishops of the 
United States proclaiming the authority of 
Francis Satolli, Archbishop of Lepanto, as 
apostolic delegate to the United States, and 
this because it seemed appropriate to ‘‘ the 
state of dignity which the Catholic religion 
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has attained in America, and especially on 
account of other peculiar circumstances.” 
Therefore ‘‘the illustrious prelates will 
doubtless receive joyfully what the pontiff 
has thought it well to do for the honor 
and good of the church.” ‘‘ Joyfully”’ 
hardly describes the situation in and about 
New York City. Archbishop Corrigan of 
New York, to be sure, has not been be- 
trayed into any indiscretion recently, but 
Bishop Wigger of Newark has acted in a 
most peculiar manner, as if he doubted the 
authority of the apostolic delegate. Finally, 
suddenly summoned to Washington, he was 
made to realize the fact, and he now returns 
to his diocese bound by his signature, writ- 
ten in the presence of witnesses, to give to 
the English-speaking Catholics of Bayonne, 
N. J., the rights for which they had con- 
tended in vain prior to the advent of Mgr. 
Satolli. The judicial decree of Mgr. Satolli 
in this case ‘not only gives the English- 
speaking Catholics possession of their for- 
mer edifice but it gives them primacy in 
the parish; it insists that even in the Ger- 
man congregation of St. Henry’s all sermons 
and instructions shall be given in English. 
This decision is a direct blow at Cahensly- 
ism as well as a display of supreme author- 
ity. It has taught an adherent of Cahensly- 
ism that the Pope meant his recent ency- 
clical, against the perpetuation of foreign 
tongues, to be obeyed. That this is beyond 
dispute is proved by the fact that Mgr. 
Satolli, in a letter to Father Killeen, the 
victorious priest, declared that foreign born 
Catholics are expected to assimilate as 
quickly as is consistent with English-speak- 
ing congregations, 


The Legislature of Nova Scotia has con- 
firmed the lease of vast tracts of coal lands 
to the Boston syndicate. Annexation senti- 
ment in Canada waxes and feeling is running 
high. The St. George Club of Toronto pro- 
poses to drop Prof. Goldwin Smith from its 
rolls because of his activity as an advocate 
of annexation, a question which, by the 
way, is now formally before the House of 
Representatives in a resolution introduced 
by Congressman Cummings of New York 
City. If the message of President Harri- 
son, sent to Congress on the 2d, in which 
he described the injustice done to our Govy- 
ernment by the present system of bonding 
and inspecting merchandise passing from 
one country to the other, shall lead Con- 
gress to formulate stricter laws for the pre- 
vention of smuggling by wholesale, then 
our interests will be conserved, Canadian 
ports no longer will be favorite ports of 
entry and a substantial increase of revenue 
will follow. 


The unusually large number of bills men- 
tioned in the queen’s speech at the begin- 
ning of Parliament is in itself an indication 
of the complexity of the situation in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s government finds itself. 
He holds office by virtue of the Irish votes, 
but had it not been for the victories achieved 

-by the Radicals in the rural districts even 
the eighty Nationalist and Parnellite votes 
would not have been sufficient to put him 
in possession at Downing Street. The Irish 
members were undoubtedly elected solely 
on the home rule cry. _ This, however, was 
not the case with the members elected as a 
result of the victories in rural England. It 
was the Newcastle program, with its ex- 


treme Radical proposals, which carried 
these constituencies for Mr. Gladstone. The 
members elected for them no doubt gave 
their adhesion to home rule, but they de- 
voted much more attention to the Radical 
program, and home rule apart from the 
Radical program would never have carried 
their elections. This fact is admitted by 
Radicals like Mr. Labouchere and is evident 
to any one who recalls the speeches which 
were made by Radical candidates during the 
electoral canvass in June and July last year. 
While Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
know this to be so, the exigencies of the 
situation have compelled him to put home 
rwe in the front of his program and to pro- 
pose to give up quite two-thirds of the time 
of Parliament in the present session to his 
home rule measure. That he would have 
to do so has been evident since his majority 
in the House of Commons was ascertained. 
All that he could do in the circumstances to 
conciliate the advanced group of his follow- 
ing he has done by embodying two-thirds of 
the Radical program in the queen’s speech. 


There could be no other reason for thus 
extending this document, for the House of 
Commons is only capable of passing one, or 
at the most two, great constitutional meas- 
ures in the course of a session. It could 
not pass more than two if it sat on until 
next winter, yet more than a dozen meas- 
ures, all of them of a contentious character 
and some of them involving serious consti- 
tutional changes, have been promised for 
this session in addition to the home rule 
bill. Any two—either those shortening the 
duration of Parliament and extending the 
powers of the London County Council, or 
those establishing a direct control of the 
liquor trade and suspending the creation of 
new vested interests in ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments in Wales and Scotland prelimi- 
nary to disestablishment—would be a good 
session’s work. The queen’s speech was an 
undoubtedly Liberal electoral document and 
was issued with another early appeal to the 
constituencies in mind. It was intended to 
enable members of Parliament to say to 
their constituencies, ‘‘We endeavored to 
pass a home rule bill. The House-of Lords 
have prevented our so doing, and had it not 
been for them we should have passed home 
rule and most of the other measures we 
promised at the last general election.”’ In 
short, the queen’s speech is a confirmation 
of the probability of another general elec- 
tion before the year is out. As the Radicals 
did not press their Uganda amendment toa 
division the only value of the debate on the 
address to the crown has been to show the 
temper of the new House of Commons. The 
Conservative victory in Huddersfield, after 
a campaign bitterly and distinctly fought 
on the home rule issue, is a rebuff which 
the Liberals can ill afford just at this time. 
The attitude of Ulster is belligerent and 
‘‘rebellion’’ is a word thrust to the front. 
Here in this country the Irish National 
League is denouncing the home rule meas- 
ure, as it has been semi-officially sent forth, 
but not until it is given out by Mr. Glad- 
stone bringing it before the House of Com- 
mons can any safe estimate of its merits or 
demerits be given. 


Recent events in Germany indicate an in- 
crease of cordial feeling between Emperor 


William and the czar. From contemplating 
the venality of Frenchmen the gaze of Eu- 
rope has been diverted to Italy, where the 
demand for an investigation of the causes 
for the failure of the Banca Romana has 
thrown the parliament into a turmoil, and 
charges of corruption have been publicly 
made against the ex-premiers Crispi and 
Rudini and the present premier Giolitti, 
which they indignantly deny and court the 
investigation which a committee of the 
chamber of deputies has begun. Signor 
Taulongo, the imprisoned governor of the 
bank, has declared under oath that 5,000,000 
frances have been paid by him to deputies to 
strengthen the hands of successive recent 
ministries. The Protestants in Madrid still 
suffer from the persecution of the Catholic 
populace and on Sunday, though protected 
by the police, a dynamite bomb was ex- 
ploded that scattered the congregation. 
Popular demonstrations of loyalty to the 
Khedive of Egypt persist, but his subsery- 
iency to Great Britain is reflected in the 
calm assurance of the queen’s speech, which 
affirms that the khedive ‘‘has now pledged 
himself to follow henceforward the estab- 
lished practice of previous consultation with 
my government.’’? The tone of French com- 
ment on the affair, both in the press and in 
diplomatic correspondence, grows less im- 
perative and warlike. 
SS en 


IN BRIEF, 


Those who are endeavoring to exclude “ the 
perpetual and imported athlete ’’ from partici- 
pation in college athletics have our approval. 


As for the Catholic Review, it has never 
had and will never have, any predilections or 
prejudices contrary to the mind of the church. 
What the church desires it desires. | 


How easy the task of editing a journal under 
these circumstances ! 


A hotel proprietor says the “‘ hotel business 
is a cumulative one. Brown, if he is suited, 
sends Smith, and Smith sends Robinson, and 
soon. But the trick is to get Brown.” Just 
so with the matter of church attendance. 
The successful church is the one that “ gets 
Brown.” 


Phillips Brooks was not limited in his sym- 
pathies to any one denomination, but the in- 
spiring power of his message was his implicit 
faith in Jesus Christ as the only Redeemer of 
men. Toa Unitarian minister who sought his 
counsel he said with great earnestness, ‘‘ You 
can never reach the hearts of men until you 
preach Jesus Christ as the incarnate Son of 
God.” 


Those who have had faith in ‘ Indian” 
medicines will find their faith confirmed by 
the new Columbian postage stamps. The one- 
cent stamp shows Columbus standing in sight 
of land with a clean shaven face. The two- 
cent stamp shows him landing a few hours 
later with a full-grown beard, Was it the 
Jand breezes laden with balsam that produced 
the sudden growth? 


Rapid as are the transmission of electricity 
and light it is a fact, proved by the researches 
of the most eminent astronomers, that if the 
tidings of the first Christmastide in Bethlehem 
had been telegraphed or flashed to the stars- 
there are some orbs in remotest space that 
would be in ignorance of that event today. 
How inadequately the imagination appre-. 
hends such stupendous distances! 


’Those who indulge so freely in harsh “epi- 
thets while discussing differences of theologi- 
cal belief and administration of missionary 


the woes of the down-trodden negro.” 
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work will do well to remember that no one in 
the New Testament ever used the word “‘ hypo- 
erite’’ except Jesus Himself. He knew thor- 
oughly the men He addressed or described by 
that word. But the apostles, mindful of the 
fallibility of human judgment, were chary in 
uttering judgments of those who were offensive 
to them. 


We have all heard of the mother who 


' told her little girl that when she could not 


understand what the minister was talking 
about she must sit very still and think of 
something nice, and then when she bad been 
uncommonly still and her mother asked what 
she thought of how she replied, demurely, 
“Apple pie.’? In contrast to this was the lit- 
tle maiden who said one morning she wouldn’t 
go to church, and when asked why, answered, 
“Because Dr. W—— talks so nicely that I 
ean’t think of anything else.” He fabule 
docent. 


The cause of ministerial relief, we are glad 
to say, is not passed by altogether in the mul- 
titude of claimants on the benevolence of the 
churches. A generous Westerner has just 
given to it $1,000, and it is worth noting that 
he is a member of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
which under its former pastor, Dr. Goodell, 
and under Dr. Stimson as well, has been 
trained to liberal giving. This contribution 
goes to the National Council’s Ministerial Re- 
lief Fund in the interest of increasing which 
Dr. N. H. Whittlesey is now in the field. Our 
own Massachusetts Board of Ministerial Aid 
would like to see some imitators of the St. 
Louis gentleman here in the East. Read the 
appeal on our 233d page. 


It is not merely the character of the polit- 
ical and social movements in France that 
turns many eyes thither just now. Changes 
are rapidly taking place in the ecclesiastical 


and religious fabric which that volatile nation” 


is weaving for itself. What forces are at 
work there may be understood from a reading 
of Dr. Twombly’s article in this issue. Since 
it was written word has come from Professor 
Bertrand that forty priests have applied to 
the committee of which he is secrétaire-direc- 
teur for aid and countenance. His testimony 


is that Roman Catholic priests make the best. 
' of Protestant pastors. 


It looks as if the time 
had come to make a special effort to reclaim 
France to a purer faith. 


The trials of stenographers are proverbial, 
and their characterizations of distinguished 
speakers‘ are often amusing. Here is a com- 
parison which one of them makes between 
two noted men. One of them, alas, will be 
heard no more; but any one may go during 
these Mondays in February to Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and see whether or not the re- 
porter’s description of the other is correct: 

Joseph Cook delivers one short sentence 
couched in simple language at the rate of 
seventy-five words a minute, and then para- 
lyzes the reporter with an extremely long and 
rapidly delivered sentence composed of ten- 
syllable words which the reporter never heard 
before and never willagain. Onthe contrary, 
Dr. Brooks exploded. His first sentence was 
delivered as rapidly as any succeeding. He 
struck his gait at the opening and kept it up 


-all through. He used plain and simple lan- 


uage, and his sentences were unmarred by 
inyolved constructions. 


A Southern woman, now resident in one of 


Boston’s suburbs, writing to the Richmond 


Ohristian Advocate, declares that when resi- 
dent in Boston if she attended church “half 
the time the sermon was merely a diatribo on 
As to 
Sunday schools, she ‘‘ loved to attend them in 


_ Virginia, but mixed schools were against my 


principles.” Removing to the suburb and 
visiting the nearest church, she found the pul- 
pit filled by ‘‘ a sour-visaged old maid, who 
was lecturing in behalf of a negro college in 


‘sees only what he brought eyes to see.’ ”’ 
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Louisiana.’’ Happening later to find a pastor 
of Southern birth and rearing the woman now 
ean go to church without fear of being made 
“fighting mad,’’ but she is firmly convinced 
that the Yankees have allowed envy and 


hatred of the South to have filled their hearts, 


so there is little room left for charity. We no- 
tice that the editor of the Advocate, in intro- 
ducing this article, which, by the way, is enti- 
tled Bad Boston, remarks, ‘‘ The car wheel 
tourist from Plymouth Rock through the South 
We 
venture to affirm that when ‘“‘ destiny, in the 
form of a husband,” transplanted the Virgin- 
ian from her home in the “ lovely Piedmont 
Valley” to ‘‘ bad Boston,” it added to Boston’s 
population one who could see only what she 
“brought eyes to see.’? Boston may or may 
not be the ideal place of existence, but it rep- 
resents a type of civilization that does not 
permit the lynching of four men (negroes—of 
course) in one day, nor the burning alive even 
of murderers, which were duly accredited facts 
of life in Virginia and Texas last week. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, Feb. 6. 

Cheap light, rapid transit and plenty of 
parks are Boston’s greatest necessities. For 
years the residents of the city have suffered 
from the extortion of the manufacturers of 
gas and the producers of electricity. Year 
by year the demand for relief has increased 
and it has just found voice in a petition 
from Mayor Matthews to the Legislature in 
which he shows how helpless the city is in 
its efforts to throw off the monopolists. He 
declares that the city is paying more than 
any other city in the county for the lighting 
of its streets and parks; it has no right to 
charge fees or rent for the use of the streets 
by corporations manufacturing gas or elec- 
tricity; it has no right to collect compensa- 
tion for the injury done to the surface of 
its streets by excavation; it is deprived by 
law of the right to own its own lighting 
plant. All these evils the Legislature is 
asked to alleviate. Mayor Matthews believes 
the time has come for the city to manufac- 
ture its own gas and electricity, wherefore 
the nationalists hereabouts rejoice at the 
spread of their gospel. 

In the discussion of methods whereby 
rapid transit for the residents of the suburbs 
may be secured, it is becoming evident that 
many of the leading citizens realize that in 
some way-a strip of territory through the 
Common may have to be utilized as a road 
bed for the electric cars. Most of our oldest 
and highly honored citizens contemplate 
this suggestion with horror, but the question 
is forcing itself to the front, Was Boston 
made for the Common or the Common for 
Boston? Transit on Tremont and Washing- 
ton Streets from 8 to104.m. and4to 7 P.M., 
under present conditions, is not rapid, it is 
snail-like. 

Just as New York is talking of a ‘‘ greater 
New York” so Boston begins to see the de- 
mands for a ‘‘ greater Boston.’’ The report 
of the Metropolitan Park Commission, just 
rendered to the Legislature, urges the estab- 
lishment of a metropolitan district taking 
in the twelve cities, twenty-four towns and 
888,000 inhabitants which are found within 
the radius of twelve miles of the State House. 
The commissioners argue that the needs and 
interests of this district are alike in matters 
of police, drainage, water supply, means of 
communication and open space reservation. 
This report is the result of most careful 
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study by such menas Charles Francis Adams 
and Sylvester Baxter of the Herald. It sug- 
gests reforms that are imperative, that will 
require a great outlay of money, but also 
bring invaluable returns in the way of health, 
pleasure and comfort to untold generations. 
The present generation in Boston is suffer- 
ing because of the lack of foresight of the 
past generations. The reservation of an is- 
land in the bay, of the shore at Revere Beach, 
of great tracts in the Middlesex Fells and 
on the Blue Hills in Milton, for the undis- 
puted possession of the public, will mean 
infinite gain to all classes of all future gen- 
erations. 

College reunions follow each other so 
thickly that hardly a week passes without 
one or more, and unfortunate is that man 
who comes from an institution whose grad- 
uates have not yet settled in Boston in such 
numbers as to warrant an annual rally. 
These gatherings are much alike in their 
general features, though each possesses a 
certain local coloring, and all serve to re- 
vive in the hearts of hard-pressed business 
and professional men the aspirations and 
affections of youthful days. It is getting 
to be the custom for one college to invite 
to its feast representatives of sister institu- 
tions, which practice fosters that catholicity 
of spirit so desirable in men who belong to 
the same republic of letters. At the Am- 
herst banquet the president of the associa- 
tion, Rev. H. J. Patrick, D. D., introducing 
one of the brightest speakers of the even- 
ing, Rev. Jacob Ide of Mansfield, referred 
to ‘‘the staying properties’? of the Am- 
herst graduate, Dr. Patrick had been inter- 
ested to look up his own place in the list of 
active continuous pastorates over a single 
church in this State and he found himself 
near the head of the column, only four be- 
ing in advance of him. Their names and the 
length of their pastorates were as follows: 
Edmund Dowse of Sherborn in his fifty-sixth 
year; E. P. Blodgett of Greerwich in his fif- 
tieth year; Jacob Ide of Mansfield in his 
thirty-eighth year; A. H. Coolidge of Leices- 
ter in his thirty-seventh year; and H. J, Pat- 
rick of West Newton in his thirty-third year. 
The surprise is in discovering that these 
men are all graduates of Amherst College. 
Can any other institution show such a 
record? 

The noble institution of learning founded 
by Mary Lyon over half a century ago on 
the banks of the Connecticut is no longer 
burdened with the clumsy name of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary and College. By a re- 
cent act of the Legislature she now stands 
regally among her sisters as a full-fledged 
college, the seminary course being a thing 
of the past. The Boston Alumnz Associa- 
tion signalized this change on the evening of 
Jan. 30 by having a ‘‘gentlemen’s night” 
at the Parker House. One reverend gentle- 
man on receiving his invitation exclaimed, 
“Shades of Mary Lyon and Zilpah Grant! 
Think of the Mt. Holyoke ‘ girls’ frisking at 
a banquet at Parker’s.” It was an innova- 
tion, but over a hundred guests sat down to 
the bountifully spread tables and afterward, 
listened to delightful addresses from repre- 
sentatives of both sexes who were intro- 
duced by the president of the Association, 
Prof. Lucia F. Clarke of Wellesley College. 
Among the speakers were Hon. J. A. 
Lane, Hon. C. C. Coffin, A. T. Williston of 
the board of trustees and Rev. Drs. Judson 
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Smith, M. Burnham and Arthur Little. 
Lucy Stone, one of the few pupils of the 
illustrious founder who are still living, 
wittily portrayed the early days when town 
authorities contemptuously opposed spend- 
ing money ‘‘to educate shes!’’ Under the 
administration of Mrs. E. S. Mead, the 
efficient president, the college has become a 
new power among the educational forces of 
the State and is justified in pleading for a 
more adequate endowment. One of the 
gentlemen forcibly remarked, ‘Mt. Hol- 
yoke suffers from an excess of modesty. 
She has never asked for the money which 
is rightfully her due.” 

To turn from the thought of the colleges 
at our own door to an institution so far 
away as Central Turkey College in Aintab 
did not seem to the seventy gentlemen who 
accepted R. H. Stearns’s invitation to an 
elegant banquet at the Vendome last week 
Thursday so much of a leap as might be 
supposed, for the after dinner speakers, 
among whom were Secretary N. G. Clark, 
President W. D. Hyde and Rev. E. G. Por- 
ter, were so skillful in pointing out the 
affinities between the higher education in 
the Orient and the Occident that this worthy 
college seemed to belong within the circle of 
our own cherished institutions. Mr. Stearns, 
who is president of its board of trustees, 
certainly did a very handsome thing in ex- 
tending such gracious hospitality and in 
thus providing Boston’s solid business men 
with an opportunity to learn in detail of a 
school which ranks among the very first of 
those planted by our missionaries, both in 
the quality of the work it is doing and in 
its claims upon American Christians. Pres- 
ident Americus Fuller made an exceedingly 
favorable impression upon the company at 
the Vendome, impressing them by his dig- 
nity and ability as the right man for that 
important position. He ought not to have 
to travel far to get the $17,000 needed to 
meet the immediate wants of the Aintab 
school. 

Christian Endeavor Day, Feb. 2, was ob- 
served at the People’s (Methodist Episcopal) 
Church by a grand missionary rally under 
the auspices of the Boston Local Union. 
The auditorium was tastefully decorated 
with national colors, and a good company 
gathered in honor of this twelfth anniver- 
sary of the formation of the first Christian 
Endeavor Society. After addresses by Treas- 
urer Shaw, Rev. C. P. Mills and Rey. J. L. 
Hill, the junior societies marched in and 
the rest of the afternoon was given up to 
them. An open parliament, skillfully con- 
ducted by Mrs. J. E. Tuttle, a chalk talk by 
Mrs. Sondericker and an address by Mrs. 
C. R. Gale were attractive features. In wel- 
coming the evening audience, Rev. Emory 
J. Haynes, himself a Methodist, expressed 
his warm sympathy with the work of the 
society and his belief that there need be no 
friction between that and the Epworth 
League. Mr. S. B. Capen spoke on Chris- 
tian Stewardship and Rey. Joseph Cook on 
Christian Endeavor and Good Citizenship. 
Perhaps the most helpful feature of the even- 
“ing was the consecration service led by Rev. 
Lawrence Phelps, which was unusually im- 
pressive. Aside from the observance of this 
special day there have been this winter an 
exceptionally large number of successful 
Endeavor rallies, union meetings and anni- 
versaries of local societies, which would go 


to show that the Endeavor cause is nowhere 
stronger than at its headquarters. we 


NEw York, Feb. 3. 

The Broadway Tabernacle Church’s com- 
mittee for finding a worthy successor to 
Dr. Taylor has found ‘‘the right man” 
sooner than it had dared to hope. At the 
annual meeting of the society on Wednes- 
day evening the committee unanimously 
recommended as its choice Rev. Henry A. 
Stimson, D.D., of the Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis. He is no novice, being fifty” years 
old last autumn,-a graduate of the Yale 
class of 1865, with a wide reputation as 
pastor, preacher and organizer, earned by 
his successful pastorates in Minneapolis, 
Worcester and St. Louis. The Tabernacle 
society voted him a unanimous call, which 
they contidentty expect him to accept, 
though as yet with no further warrant from 
him than his promise to give the matter his 
most serious consideration. The new pas- 
torate, if accepted, will afford a wide and 
attractive field for the exercise of just the 
qualities for which Dr. Stimson is most 
favorably known, among the most effective 
of which is his deep, practical interest in 
the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom at 
home and abroad. In this line of work, 
beginning with the Tabernacle parish and 
reaching to the ends of the earth, he may 
rely on the strong co-operation of the church 
trained for a quarter of a century under the 
tireless Dr. J. P. Thompson and now for 
twenty years under Dr. Taylor, both of 
them with hearts too large and aims too 
wide to be satisfied with anything less than 
the whole world’s well-being. 

A significant meeting was held here in the 
Bible House last week to consider what 
might and should be done by Christian peo- 
ple to secure a repeal of the Geary Chinese 
exclusion bill by the present Congress. 
The conference was called in consequence 
of letters from missionaries in China dis- 
closing the purpose of the Chinese govern- 
ment to make swift retaliation if the exclu- 
sion act shall be allowed to take effeet in 
May next. More than a dozen missionary 
societies of the principal evangelical denom- 
inations were represented by executive offi- 
cers, pastors and prominent laymen. Rev. 
Dr. Morehouse (Baptist) presided and Rev. 
Dr. Kimber (Episcopalian) was secretary. 
Drs. M. E. Strieby and C. H. Daniels repre- 
sented the Congregationalists, and Drs. Jo- 
siah Strong and Frank Russell (Congrega- 
tionalists) appeared for the Evangelical 
Alliance. The discussions strongly exposed 
the impolitic, cruel and un-Christian char- 
acter of the bill, and showed the duty of 
good citizens and just lawmakers to oppose 
it, not simply in view of the disaster it 


threatens to our commerce and the missions. 


sustained in China at great cost, but still 
more in view of the injury such legislation 
must bring upon a weaker nation and the 
disgrace it would reflect upon the Christian 
name. Deao Hoffman of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary offered, and the eon- 
ference adopted, a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven to go to 
Washington and seek the repeal of the un- 
just law, or at least of its worst features. 
The committee was appointed, Drs. More- 
house and Strong and Secretary R. R. Me- 
Burney of the Y. M. C. A. representing upon 
it this conference. What a good example is 


here for. missionary and ecclesiastical bodies 
in all our States to follow. The world ought 
to see that the bitter hatred of the Chinese 
characteristic of our foreign born political 
tyrants is not felt by our decent citizens, 
and Congress ought to be made to feel that 
it cannot so outrage the sentiment of the 
people without energetic protest. 


Friends of home missions will be glad to - 


hear that the churches and individual do- 
nors have awaked from their quiet of the 
summer and autumn. The receipts of the 
A. WU. M.S. in January were about $69,000. 
Should equal liberality be kept up through 
February and March the society will be in 
better condition to begin the work of its 
new fiscal year than it has known for sev- 
eral years. Though the sum needed ($130,- 
000) looks large, it is less than was received 
in February and March, 1892, and what was 
done last year can be done again if the 
people have a mind to work. 

A pleasant*and helpful conference of the 
executive committee and officers of the 
A. H. M.S. with the secretaries of several 
of its Eastern and Western auxiliaries was 
held on Wednesday of last week in the 
Bible House, Secretary Coit of the Massa- 
chusetts auxiliary in the chair. The chief 
matter of discussion was the apportionment 
of next year’s expected receipts among the 
several States and Territories and an agree- 
ment on the amount to be used within their 
own bounds by the auxiliaries, so as to 
leave a just proportion of the receipts for 
newer and more needy fields further on. 
Very satisfactory results were reached and 
the brethren were encouraged to hope for 
an increased amount of work in the new 
year—the sixty-eighth of the society’s his- 
tory. HUNTINGTON. 


BRooKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 4%. 

The annexation of Brooklyn and the ad- 
jacent towns to New York in the formation 
of the ‘‘ Greater New York,”’ long viewed as 
a distant possibility, has suddenly become 
one of the questions of the day. Dissatis- 
faction with Brooklyn home rule has been 
intensified by the criticisms on the fire de- 
partment and the scandals connected with 
the Columbian celebration. The certainty 


of the erection of additional bridges over ~ 


the East River and the presentation of vari- 
ous tunnel schemes promise a victory over 
that turbulent stream as complete as that 
enjoyed by the hosts of Israel at the Red 
Sea and at Jordan, enabling us to go over 
dry shod, though it still is an open question 
whether it will prove our Jordan, with a 
land flowing with milk and honey on the 
other side, or our Red Sea with a wilderness 
beyond for our municipal wanderings. 

An unusually large number attended the 
last meeting of the Congregational Club to 
listen to a discussion on this subject. Hon. 
J.S. T. Stranahan favored the plan, claim- 
ing that the two communities were essen- 
tially one, that increased real estate valua- 
tion, lower tax rates and other advantages 
would accrue to Brooklyn as a result. Mr. 
Redfield, a Brooklyn manufacturer, vehe- 
mently opposed the union, while the editor 
of the Brooklyn Hagle, Hon. St. Clair Mc- 
Kalway, argued that, whatever might be de- 
sirable in the future, annexation now would 
be premature and harmful to the best inter- 
ests of both cities. In Brooklyn those in- 
terested in real estate strongly favor the 
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scheme, politicians and newspapers oppose 
it, while the vast majority of the people are 
uncertain whether it will pay to jump out 
of Boss McLaughlin’s frying pan into the 
devouring fire of Tammany Hall. Ofcourse, 
sooner or later, it will come. The rapid 
' growth~of Brooklyn suggests that it may 
yet surpass New York in population, and 
hence in vote and control Brooklyn may 
prove not only the better half but also the 
bigger half. 

Great interest has been aroused by the 
lectures of Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard on The Social and Industrial Problems 
of the Day. They are both profound and 
popular. In the third lecture he pointed 
out that the prevalence of divorce is due 
not to superficial causes but to the doctrine 
of individualism which among other things 
fixes as the unit of society not the family 
but the individual, and thus makes of mar- 
riage a contrast instead of an organic union. 
He suggested that socialism, now making 
rapid strides, is a reaction from individual- 
ism. These lectures are delivered in the 
hall of the Long Island Historical Society 
and are under the combined auspices of 
that society, the Brooklyn Institute and the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

A spirited discussion was carried on in 
newspaper columns and before committees 
concerning the statue of Henry Ward Beecher 
now in the open space before City Hall, 
facing that building. Suddenly somebody 
started the criticism that the statue stands 
with its back toward the thoroughfares and 
that this is altogether wrong because Mr. 
Beecher was a man who never turned his 
back on the people. Then artists replied 
that if the statue was turned around the 
light would not strike the face and it would 
be impossible for the people to see the fea- 
tures and that it would make the statue lit- 
tle more than a block of stone. Another 
declared that the statue ought not to stand 
there at all, for Mr. Beecher’s work and 
sympathies did not lie amid such scenes as 
are within and about City Hall. Of new 
locations suggested objection was made to 
the street where stands Plymouth Church 
because it is no longer a central locality. 
Finally, Prospect Park was decided to be a 
proper site and the figure will soon be moved 
from the noisiest spot in Brooklyn to its 
quietest and most lovely, where appropri- 
ately can be said, ‘‘ Requiescat in pace.” 

The Manhattan Association met in the 
South Church of Brooklyn, one of those 
places to which that attractive title ‘‘ church 
home’”’ is peculiarly applicable. Situated 
_ in a section of the, city being deserted by 
many of the wealthy class, this church is 
troubled neither with empty pews nor an 
empty treasury. The many attempts to 
allure Dr. Lyman from his post here, some 
known to the public and some nipped in 
the bud by him, have failed thus far, and 
his people are growing confident that all 
things are to continue as they were ‘till 
death us do part.”’ ADRIAN, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4, 

The all-absorbing subject this week has 
been the Hawaiian revolution and the ques- 
tion of annexation which has been so sud- 
denly precipitated upon us. The commis- 
-sioners of the new provisional government 
of Hawaii arrived here yesterday, and today 
had their first consultation with the Secre- 
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tary of State. As anticipated, they submit- 
ted a definite proposal for the annexation of 
the islands to the United States, and, more- 
over, it is understood that this is the only 
proposal which they are authorized to make. 
As to the details, the Hawaiians are quite 
willing to leave them for this country to 
decide, and they only suggest that they 
would prefer not to have universal suffrage. 

Secretary Foster promised that the ad- 
ministration would give careful attention to 
the matter at once, and the conference was 
then adjourned until next Tuesday, when 
an answer will be given by our Government. 
It is generally believed that this answer 
will be of a favorable tenor, and that some 
sort of treaty or convention will be submit- 
ted, to be signed by representatives of both 
powers. This treaty, of course, would have 
to be ratified by Congress, or at least by the 
Senate, and accordingly nothing final can 
be consummated on Tuesday or on any 
other day in the immediate future; but this 
would be the most that the President and 
Cabinet could do at present, and with this 
the commissioners probably would fain be 
content. 

The general sentiment among public men 
here is quite favorable to annexation in the 
abstract, but if the question should actually 
come up for settlement a good many trou- 
blesome points would be likely to arise 
which would have a tendency to retard 
legislation and cool off enthusiasm. The 
President makes no secret of the fact that 
he favors annexation and the Republicans, 
as a whole, follow his lead in this matter. 
So do many of the Democrats and many 
more of them would be‘on the same side if 
Mr. Cleveland were already President. There 
is no question that the islands would be of 
great advantage to us commercially and as 
a naval station if they were annexed to this 
country. Among the arguments on the 
other side of the question are the great dis- 
tance of the islands from our shores, the 
character of the population and_ possible 
complications with other powers. All these 
phases of the question are now agitating 
the minds of the politicians here more than 
anything has agitated them for a long time. 
On one point all are agreed already and 
that is that no other outside power than the 
United States shall be allowed to get pos- 
session of the islands. 

Another topic of great interest this week 
was the president’s nomination of a Demo- 
crat, Judge Howell E. Jackson of Tennes- 
see, as the successor of Justice Lamar in 
the United States Supreme Court. That 
the selection is an admirable one, person- 
ally and professionally, is conceded by all, 
but in a political sense it has been subjected 
to a good deal of criticism. <A large num- 
ber of the leading Republicans are angry 
with the president for appointing a Demo- 
crat and, strange to say, some of the leading 
Democrats are almost as angry because he 
did not leave the vacancy for Mr. Cleveland 
to fill, although it is quite probable that Mr, 
Cleveland would have chosen the same man. 

Congress continues slow and dull, though 
livelier times are expected henceforth. The 
principal events of the week at the Capitol 
were those connected with the anti-option 
enterprise. On Tuesday the Senate finally 
passed the Washburn bill by a majority of 
eleven. Itdiffers somewhat from the Hatch 
bill passed by the House last June, and ac- 


cordingly the proposed legislation will have 
to run the gauntlet of both houses again. 
It is doubtless favored by a majority in both 
but the filibusters threaten to killit. They 
might be worse employed. 

There is still some chance for the silver 
purchase repeal bill. Mr. Andrew and his 
co-workers hope to secure one or two days 
next week for consideration of the matter 
by the House, and Senator Hill, by a char- 
acteristically shrewd move, has assumed the 
leadership of his party on this question in 
the Senate and has announced his intention 
of calling it up on Monday next. On a fair 
test vote the House would probably pass 
the bill. Its fate in the Senate is more 
doubtful, but the chances are that a fair 
test vote will not be reached, as the filibus- 
ters have their eyes on this measure also, 

C. So Es 


: CHICAGO, Feb, 3. 

A company of sixty or more ministers 
and laymen came together at the Great 
Northern Hotel last Tuesday evening by in- 
vitation of the trustees and faculty of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. Detroit, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Eau Claire, Fond du 
Lac and Milwaukee had one or more repre- 
sentatives. After the fine banquet all were 
naturally expectant of some great business. 
It came out at the conclusion of ‘‘a series 
of welcomes”? in the statement by Prof. 
S. Ives Curtiss that the seminary has to face 
the problem of raising $400,000 before Nov. 
1 in order to secure the $150,000 pledged by 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons. About $126,000 have 
been raised already and now the friends of 
the seminary bethink themselves of the 
song, 

If I were a voice, a persuasive voice. 

It is difficult to express, or even to con- 
ceive, how intimately the religious interests 
of the great Interior are bound up with 
theological training in this city. Already 
a thousand students are congregated in the 
Chicago schools of theology, of whom more 
than one-fifth belong to our own seminary. 
Even on the present scale of students and 
teaching force there is imperative need of 
the $400,000 additional endowment. The 
original fund provides only for the -six 
foundation chairs, with no endowed provi- 
sion made for the twelve professorships 
and instructorships in the special depart- 
ments which contain the majority of stu- 
dents. This is the present status, but, as 
Dr. Johnson of the New England Church 
convincingly and eloquently put it, Chicago 
Seminary has a future. It cannot stop 
growing. Powerful tendencies compel the 
belief that at no distant time—a decade 
possibly—there will be 3800 students in 
place of the 200 now in course. One of 
the new necessities is a more roomy chapel. 
It is also planned to reconstruct the interior 
of one or more of the older dormitories. It 
may be that the eye of some Eastern capi- 
talist will fall on this ‘‘ once-told tale,’’ and 
that the spirit of grace will fall on him, so 
that $100,000 or more may fall on Chicago 
Seminary, 

In order to fill this out as an educational 
letter it is worthy of remark that just now 
the public school studies in what are styled 
‘fads’? are being put under criticism in 
the daily press. A very large amount is 
spent on teaching German, but the present 
erusade declares against music, drawing, 
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modeling and manual training on the 
grounds that there is inadequate school- 
room in many wards and such a large per- 
centage of children do not even reach the 
grammar grade. 
English” is needed in place of some of the 
fancy studies, for one grammar school pupil 
was heard to say that she was studying 
‘‘ fizzleology.’? Whether she meant physi- 
ology, philosophy or psychology is yet an 
open question, A smaller scholar reported 
that his sister at home was ‘‘ very bad with 
amonia.’’ However, many of the best teach- 
ers deplore the action of the Board of Edu- 
cation looking toward a withdrawal of 
music and drawing. They would eyen wait 
for ‘‘amonia’’ to develop into ‘‘ pneu- 
monia”’ in the child’s language rather than 
not educate the soul and the hand as well. 

A full Ministers’ Meeting listened to the 
paper of Rev. J. C. Cromer on Socialism 
and Christianity, and a spirited discussion 
was evoked by some of the points of criti- 
cism, ‘‘higher or lower,’? made on the 
church for its complicity in some of the 
evils of wealth from which society suffers 
and which give rise to socialism. 

Qy LD; 


——— 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The suggestion that it would be politic for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church North to en- 
courage and permit all its colored members 
to withdraw and organize-a church composed 
wholly of negroes is discussed in the Christian 
Educator. Senator Frye of Maine says such 
an attitude on the part of the denomination 
would lead him to believe that ‘the church 
had concluded, first, that policy demanded, 
very properly, the immediate disseverance of 
all connection between Christ and itself; that 
His teachings had become obsolete—well 
enough for the dark ages, but entirely too 
crude for the enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century; that submission to the world and its 
edicts was more profitable than obedience to 
God. The logic of such action would require 
two heavens, no one being large enough for 
both white and black souls.’’ Mr. George W. 
Cable would regard the proposition as ‘‘a 
proposition totally at variance with the prin- 
ciples of Christ, a capitulation to the spirit of 
caste and the deliberate production and ac- 
ceptance of a schism in the body of our Lord 
—a proposal to heal one shameful running sore 
by creating a worse one. It does not cure an 
injustice to make a harbor where it can hide.”’ 

The Living Church (Protestant Episcopal) 
views the controversy in the Presbyterian 
Church with alarm: ‘‘ The real point at issue 
just now is simply this, whether or not these 
formularies are in future to be taken seriously 
or whether the pledge of conformity is to be 
regarded as a mere formality, a survival of 
the past, and soon destined to fall into disuse 
and oblivion. .. . There are still many Chris- 
tian people left with old-fashioned views of 
truth and honor, who cannot help feeling that 
men are bound by their promises, that they 
are not at liberty to take solemn pledges upon 
their lips with the settled intention of ex- 
. plaining them away or making them mean the 
opposite of what they were intended to mean. 
. . . We ourselves have to deal with men who 
cannot be brought to see the inconsistency of 
their position with their vows of adherence to 
the doctrines of the church and cannot under- 
stand the harm they do to the cause of moral- 
ity to say nothing of faith. And undoubtedly 
we are sufficiently influenced by the compro- 
mising tendencies pf the times to make it ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with such cases. But 
a merciful Providence has so far preserved us 


It is evident that ‘‘ straight: 


from any official action involving a tendency 
to play fast and loose with our authoritative 
documents.” 

In the Churchman we find an estimate of 
Phillips Brooks which voices the feelings of 
his own especial flock: ‘‘ How near he brought 
God to many hearts to whom He had been 
long hidden! What a clear vision he had not 
alone of the Son of Man but of the divine Son 
of Man, and how full his preaching was, though 
some purblind eyes could not see it, of the 
Godhead in the manhood of Jesus! We talk 
of ‘defenders of the faith.’ But here was 
one who wrought upon a far higher plane, for 
he was a creator of the faith in souls that, but 
for him, had never been led to own the Sav- 
iour of their redemption in the Man of Naz- 
areth. But he was also a bishop. What a 
brief and pathetically fragmentary episcopate 
it seems! Yes; but how fine and strong in 
those best qualities which most ennoble any 
episcopate. ... One gracious intimacy, that 
with Father Hall, taught him what rare qual- 
ities there might be in men and schools from 
which he was farthest removed, and he never 
forgot that lesson.” 

Why are the Protestant churches and the 
masses apart? The New Nation (Nationalist) 
replies that it is because of the variant con- 
ceptions of Christianity which the two have: 
‘*Self-sacrifice for man, passionate devotion 
to the bodily and spiritual welfare of one’s 
fellows, the enthusiasm of humanity, cry the 
working men—that is Christ’s example and 
Christ’s teaching, blazing out from life and 
text alike. Find Christ yourselves, they re- 
tort to the churches, before you talk of bring- 
ing Him to us,and the way, the only way, you 
can prove to us you believe in His doctrine is 
by taking hold with us to make an end of this 
brutal system of business competition and 
wealth tyranny, and helping to bring in the 
Christ-taught brotherhood of men as the law 
of the social and industrial world.”’ 

The War Cry (Salvation Army) thus looks 
upon heresy hunting: “‘ From all we know to 
the contrary there are still but fifty-two weeks 
to the year, time is fast speeding on, bringing 
us each moment nearer eternity, the world 
still lies in the arms of the wicked one and 
money is as scarce as ever for the support of 
the gospel, yet we find various assemblages 
of prominent Christians spending time and 
money that might have well been devoted to 
the salvation of the masses in trying minis- 
ters of their connection on doctrinal points 
that are admitted to be non-essential to salva- 
tion. It seems to us that the time, effort and 
money of every Christian, being the Lord’s, 
can only profitably be spent in saving the lost. 
The greatest heresy that we are aware of isa 
life of ease coupled with the Christian profes- 
sion.’’ 

ABROAD. 

The Southern Cross (Victoria), commenting 
on the religious exercises at the opening of 
the Columbian Exposition and Mr. Depew’s 
‘Protestant’? address, says: ‘‘The United 
States is a Christian country, and a living and 
practical Christianity is the characteristic of 
its people. We in Victoria are moving, un- 
happily, on diverging lines from these. The 
state, we have persuaded ourselves, as the 
only possible alternative to an established 
church, must be absolutely non-religious or 
even anti-religious. The pendulum, we are 
thankful to say, has already started on the re- 
turn swing from this extreme, but it must 
traverse a very wide are indeed before it 
swings into line with the United States.” 

The Christian reports Rey. Dr.R. W. Dale as 
saying recently in a sermon on Who Are the 
Sons of God? “The assumption (i. e., that all 
are sons of God) breaks the force of every ter- 
rible warning that came from the lips of Christ 
and His apostles; if they are the children of 
God it is impossible that they should eternally 
perish. Ah, yes, but suppose that they are 


not the children of God, what then? . . . God 
will make His children perfectly righteous in 
the next world if not in this. Ah, yes, but 
suppose they are not God’s children? ... I 
entreat you not to take it for granted that you 
can remain indifferent to that supreme effort 
of His mercy and yet be redeemed.” 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—THEIR 
RELATION TO AMERICA. 


BY REV. C. N. POND, OBERLIN, O. 


Shall the United States ever acquire any 
territory outside of the North American 
continent? Such is the question now raised 
in a concrete form by the present status of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Annexation within 
the continent has been established by the 
precedents of Florida, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico and California, and most emphatically 
by Alaska. But shall we, by protectorate 
or annexation, attempt to rescue from op- 
pression or misrule any dependent peoples 
outside? Thus far we have steadily an- 
swered this question in the negative, even 
when, as in the case of Santo Domingo, the 
people concerned vehemently desired an- 
nexation. < 

It is claimed, however, that in moral 
effect the Hawaiian Islands really belong to 
us already. San Francisco is their market 
and outlet. Their business operations are 
sensitive to American prices, current and 
tariff regulations. Of thirty-two million 
dollars invested in their chief interest, 
sugar, three-fourths belong to American in- 
vestors. The systems of education, juris- 
prudence and governmental administration 
are mainly based upon American models, 
and the prevailing forms of religion were 
introduced and made effectual by the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board. A French 
writer declares that the islands practically 
belong to the United States and that their 
political independence is a legal fiction, 
maintained by planters simply as good busi- 
ness policy. Germany, Spain, France and 
England have taken possession of nearly 
everything in the Pacific aside from the 
Hawaiian group, and each of the last two 
has at one time laid a hand upon that. 
Hon. John L. Stevens, whom as resident 
United States minister I had the honor of 
visiting two years ago in Honolulu, as- 
eribes to the patriotic fidelity of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board and the 
vigilance of our statesmen from Webster 
down to the present time the preservation 
of Hawaiian independence. It is beyond 
question that the commerce and interests 
of the great republic and the little kingdom 
are inseparably interwoven, that the har- 
bors of Honolulu and Pearl River might be 
indispensable to us in naval operations and 
that our responsibility for our winsome but 
helpless neighbor is unavoidable. 

The question is moral as well as political, 
requiring the careful attention of religious 
leaders as well as of national statesmen. 
When the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, © 
originally organized in 1823, was reorgan- 
ized in 1863, the kingdom was regarded as 
Christianized and the work of the American 
Board mainly turned over to that associa- 
tion. This course was seemingly justified 
by the fact that the profession of religion 
was as general, public morality as well 
guarded by law, the churches as well at- 
tended and the Sabbath as well observed in 
the Hawaiian Islands as in the United States. 
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Nevertheless, the conclusion was premature 
and the spiritual care of the kingdom proved 
too heavy a burden for churches still in 
their first generation, especially as there 
came in a large unevangelized foreign ele- 
ment including 30,000 pagan Asiaties. This, 
in thé’ proportion of population, was about 
as if three-quarters of a million of Japanese 
and Chinese should descend upon Massa- 
chusetts. Would not Old South and Park 
Street feel the shock of such an invasion, 
notwithstanding two centuries of New Eng- 
land and a millennium of Old England be- 
hind them? In some way the 500,000 Amer- 
ican Congregationalists should aid their 5,000 
Hawaiian brethren and others of the Prot- 
estant millions in this country owe a duty 
in the same direction. 

European navigators probably fell in with 
these islands at an earlier period but their 
authentic discovery by Captain Cook took 
place in 1778. The people were then living 
under several kings or chiefs each politically 
independent of the others but afterward re- 
duced to one sovereignty by Kamehameha 
I., about 1800. The American missionaries 
landed and began work in 1820. By 1860 
the Hawaiians were regarded as a Christian 
nation and in 1863 were turned over by the 
American Board to the spiritual care of 
their own churches, and at this date they 
stand as a constitutional monarchy with the 
various agencies of religion and education 
politically independent, though under the 
more especial watchfulness of the United 
States. 

Though Cook landed in 1778 yet com- 
munication was slow and.a year or two 
would pass before the civilized world could 
fully learn of the discovery. It is there- 
fore no impropriety if, for the convenience 
of round numbers, we name 1780 as about 
the period of discovery. The outline is 
then as follows: discovery, 1780; mission- 
ary work, 1820; religious independence, 
1860; fully established constitutional goy- 


_ ernment, 1890. That is, from the discov- 


erer to the missionary forty years, from the 
missionary to religious independence forty 
years, from religious independence to the 
present government thirty years. 

There-are five principal islands, and the 
visitor finds upon them five peoples, five 
languages and five forms of religion, But 
in 1780 the people were one, though politi- 
cally divided. The one race under many 
rulers has yielded to many races under one 
ruler. Then everything was Hawaiian; now 
the dominant power is foreign and mainly 
American, Then the native tongue alone 
served as the vehicle of authority, of ava- 
rice, or of Jove; now the English is a stat- 
utory language, spoken in court and legis- 
lature, taught in the schools and opening 
the avenues to preferment. Then the an- 
cestral faith held full possession; now it is 
completely banished, excepting as a few 
superstitious or vicious observances linger 
in the darker districts or among the re- 
actionary elements. Christianity has taken 
the islands. But when we speak of five 
forms of religion we include three different 
Christian organizations, namely, the Con- 
gregational or American, the Protestant 


Episcopal or English and the Catholic or 


Roman. For the other two we number the 
Mormon Church, which has something of 
a following, and’ the Chinese Joss House, 


- with its adherents from Asia. 


There seems to be a biological formula 
for the decline of an insular flora, fauna 
and people before the more vital stock of 
continental plants, animals and men. Cer- 
tainly in the present instance the rate of 
depopulation has been melancholy indeed. 
Captain Cook and his companions, from 
the multitudes who everywhere thronged 
his vessels at various points along the 
coasts, estimated the inhabitants at 400,000, 
When the missionaries began operations 
in 1820, and diffused themselves over the 
islands, they instituted a systematic ob- 
servation of the people, and in 1823 the 
number was computed at 142,000, a loss in 
round numbers of 260,000 in forty years. 
But even the more conservative estimate of 
Jarves, 300,000 at 1780, still leaves an an- 
nual diminution of 4,000 people during the 
first forty years. 

The causes apparent for this reign of 
death were war, famine, pestilence, oppres- 
sion and the vices of the white man. Jarves 
speaks of the principal island, Hawaii, as 
suffering in 1796 all the miseries of pro- 
tracted warfare, with food scarce, many 
famishing, some burnt alive for stealing 
food for their perishing families, six thou- 
sand of the troops of Kamehameha already 
lost and still larger numbers of the enemy, 
Pestilence follows in the track of war and 
famine. For instance, an epidemic of a 
peculiar character broke out in Oahu in 
1804, which spread over the island. Multi- 
tudes perished, among whom were some of 
the king’s chief counselors, and three hun- 
dred dead bodies are said to have been car- 
ried out to sea in one day from Waikiki 
alone. John Young writes in 1826, after a 
residence among the people for forty years: 
‘“‘During the forty years that I have re- 
sided here I have known thousands of de- 
fenseless human beings cruelly massacred 
in their exterminating wars. I have seen 
thousands of my fellow-beings offered in 
sacrifice to their idol gods. I have seen 
this large island, once filled with inhabi- 
tants, dwindle down to its present few num- 
bers through wars and disease, and I am 
persuaded that nothing but Christianity 
can preserve them from total extinction.’’ 
So writes a companion and white subject 
of Kamehameha. 

Regarding the intercourse of whites with 
natives, the unbridled license of many ac- 
corded with the famous saying of the buc- 
caneers, ‘‘There is no God west of Cape 
Horn.’’ For forty years whaler, sailor and 
adventurer acted out their desires: unre- 
strained either by law or religion. There 
were, indeed, some men of noble principle 
among those who during that period visited 
the newly discovered paradise. But the 
majority could see no reason for the re- 
straints of virtue among savages. The re- 
sult, in the words of Fornander, was ‘‘ death 
and indescribable misery to the poor Hawai- 
ians.’’ But the advent of the American 
Mission in 1820 soon brought a new era. 
The moral maxims of the Bible, diligently 
inculcated by the incoming teachers, before 
many years gave tone to public authority. 
Kings and chiefs forbade what had before 
been freely allowed, and there transpired 
amoral] revolution perhaps unparalleled by 
any entire people beyond the bounds of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It is not claimed that even at the present 
day the Hawaiians are immaculate. When 


we consider the plague spots in the cities of 
America and elsewhere we sorrowfully con- 
fess that the Anglo-Saxon, even, has little 
occasion to boast though with the advantage 
of a thousand years of Christian discipline. 
We must give the Hawaiians time. But for 
the past seventy years they have been purer, 
freer, happier and subject to a smaller per- 
centage of annual loss of population. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE'S 
STANDARD OF DOCTRINE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


While desiring to write upon this vital 
point, perhaps I ought, rather, to have pre- 
fixed to this article the title, Have We the 
Right of Discussion? This seems to be a 
preliminary question. If it is admitted that 
there is such an abstract right can it be 
usefully exercised? Can it be exercised 
without jeopardizing great interests? Can 
it be exercised in a kindly and Christian 
spirit? Some considerations might lead one 
to hesitate. 

First, it seems to be assumed by some 
brethren that criticising the Prudential 
Committee is attacking the American Board. 
But this is not so. The committee is not 
the board, nor is the committee of any im- 
portance except as the agency of the board, 
and through the board the agency of the 
churches, in carrying the gospel of Christ 
to the heathen world. The committee nec- 
essarily has left to it great powers which 
the board itself cannot minutely regulate. 
To discuss the wisdom of the committee’s 
actions, even unfavorably, is not attacking 
the board. Whether the committee’s course 
is or isnot the best adapted to promote the 
missionary cause is not, however, to be lost 
sight of even in worshiping the American 
Board. Still, criticising the committee is 
not attacking the Board. 

Secondly, one who holds the opinion that 
there is possible a broad and comprehensive 
policy, consistent with loyal allegiance to 
evangelical truth—such as the great body 
of our denomination would cordially sup- 
port—is instantly classed by severe ultraists 
with radical liberals for whose theology he 
has not the slightest sympathy. This isa 
common political method and is designed to 
throw odium upon the persons thus as- 
sailed. And yet there is a great center of 
moderate conservatism, sound in doctrine 
but tolerant in spirit, which, on the one 
hand, would send nobody into the mission 
field to preach error, and yet, on the other 
hand, may wish that no extreme section 
shall apply tests in the interest of one 
school in theology. Those who hold this 
position are not to be classed with either 
extreme, and the great majority of our peo- 
ple are of this class. The real, practical 
question is not whether an _ ultra-liberal 
policy in the councils of the committee 
shall supersede an ultra-conservative one, if 
such exists, but whether the missionary 
work shall rely upon a sound faith and a 
tolerant spirit united. To this end—and 
this is necessary if we are to keep united 
in missionary effort—the discussion of the 
methods in use is certainly not objection- 
able. It may be that we are not so divided 
as some seem to think and that very slight 
changes would relieve the present unfortu- 
nate tension. 

But it is also of great importance, as to 
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the privilege of discussion, to remember 
that by no vote whatever did the board at 
Chicago indorse the course of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. It left an open field. A 
resolution regarding ‘‘rules of administra- 
tion’? was unanimously adopted. But this 
resolution contains no reference or allusion 
to anything done by the Prudential Com- 
mittee. That it was unanimously adopted, 
after full debate, is evidence that it con- 
tained no indorsement of the committee’s 
course. It would be preposterous to sup- 
pose that Drs. E. C. Smyth, Bradford, 
Beach, and others like them, together with 
various dissatisfied laymen, voted to in- 
dorse the doings of the committee which 
they were condemning. It is equally ab- 
surd to imagine that any man not of this 
particular class, who openly criticised on 
the platform proceedings of the commit- 
tee, voted at once an indorsement of that 
to which he objected. But the resolution 
itself is plain. Here it is: 


Resolved, That the board reaffirms the rules 
of administration laid down by it atits annual 
meetings in New York and Minneapolis and 
expects them to be applied, in a spirit of lib- 
erality as well as of faithfnlness, to candidates 
for missionary appointment, as explained by 
the president in his original letter of accept- 
ance. 


It will be seen that this resolution is en- 
tirely colorless as to the past course of 
the Prudential Committee, unless the word 
‘“‘liberality,’? now specifically introduced, 
was intended to be a significant hint and 
admonition. It simply. reaffims ‘‘rules,”’ 
but it does not indorse any policy of the 
committee under those rules or any of its 
interpretation of those rules. Indeed, it 
would have been hard to make such an in- 
dorsement under the circumstances. The 
debate at the time had brought out the fact 
that in the only case (the Covell case) in 
which the president had taken an: active 
part with the committee—a test case—the 
majority of the committee had disagreed 
with the president as to the interpretation 
and application of his own platform adopted 
by the board. Mr. Covell had failed to re- 
ceive an appointment, although the pres- 
ident favored sending him. It was a clear 
issue as to the application of the ‘‘rules 
of administration,’? which the board had 
doubtless supposed our trusted president 
could best interpret. These were undis- 
puted facts upon the platform at Chicago. 
To have indorsed the committee after that 
debate would have condemned the presi- 
dent. But the board did, however, unani- 
mously put into the resolution the signifi- 
cant words ‘‘as explained by the president 
in his original letter of acceptance,”’ as 
applicable to the ‘‘ rules of administration,”’ 
and it was profoundly silent as to any of 
the doings of the committee. So far, there- 
fore, as the action of the board is con- 
cerned there is nothing which forbids dis- 
cussing the committee’s methods. Unfor- 
tunately the decision in the Covell case, 
in which the president and the majority of 
the committee differed, is still a precedent. 
It has never been reversed, either in itself 
or in any parallel case, and it still stands as 
a notice to young men and women who 
desire to enter the foreign field. 

But in discussing the committee’s doings 
I do not see why personal feeling should 
enter. That the committee sincerely and 
honestly accepts the ‘‘rules of administra- 
tion,’”’ and tries to administer them with 


perfect integrity, no one can doubt. But 
men may accept a Single document and 
differ in its administration and still be 
equally sincere. Men’s judgments disagree. 
The United States Supreme Court accepted 
the same Constitution, but under it one part 
voted to make Dred Scott free while the 
majority sent him back to slavery. The 
committee honestly accepts the rules, but 
its policy under those rules must remain 
open to candid discussion. What we really 
need, more than anything else, is to know 
the facts in the case. It is useless to say 
that the committee, in simply carrying out 
the instructions of the board, ought not to 
be criticised, when the very question at issue 
in many minds is really whether it is carry- 
ing out those instructions and is bound by 
them to the course which it takes. Nor 
does this question reflect upon the honest 
purpose of acommittee of honored brethren. 
Perhaps these brethren themselves may 
come to see that no instructions from the 
board have shut them up to anything which 
cannot command the cordial support of 
practically our whole denomination, and 
that it is within their loyal liberty to omit 
or modify certain proceedings which to 
many persons are objectionable. Already 
four months have passed since the meeting 
at Chicago and it may not be improper now 
to consider whether the committee has, 
during this period, exhibited a tendency 
toward the ‘‘liberality’’ which was partic- 
ularly ordered at that session. 

What the title to this article denotes must 
evidently be deferred to another paper, to 
which I shall ask a kind attention. 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES,* 


VI. WILLIAM BREWSTER AND WILLIAM 
BRADFORD. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


Many persons seem to suppose that most 
of the Pilgrims who settled at Plymouth 
were from Scrooby or its vicinity originally. 
But some of the original emigrants from 
Scrooby never reached America, and the 
Plymouth colony included many who had 
joined the Pilgrims in Holland, from differ- 
ent parts of England, and some who united 
with them first in England on their way 
hither. Itisremarkable, and to be regretted, 
that so little is known of the Pilgrims per- 
sonally, especially of the members of the 
Scrooby church. But fortunately something 
is recorded about several concerning whom 
information is most desirable. 

One of these is William Brewster. Prob- 
ably he was born in Scrooby. At any rate, 
his father, William, and his mother, Pru- 
dence, lived there, in the manor-house, in 


1571, when he apparently was not more than. 


four or five years old. He was matriculated 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge University, Dec. 
13, 1580, but it is unlikely that he took 
the full course. Bradford says that he 
‘“‘spent some small time’’ there. He then 
gave evidence of that manliness and piety 
which so characterized his later life. After- 
wards he found his way to London and to 
the royal court and entered the service of 
William Davison, Queen Elizabeth’s secre- 
tary of state. Bradford relates that Davi- 
son 


Found him so discreete and faithfull as he 
trusted him above all other that were aboute 
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him, and only employed him in all matters of 
greatest trust and secrecie. He esteemed him 
rather as a sonne than a servante, and for his 
wisdom and godlines (in private) he would 
converse with him more like a friend & 
familiar then a maister. 


When Davison was sent as ambassador to 
the Low Countries in the Earl of Leicester’s 
time there, among other purposes to receive 
the cautionary towns, the keys of Flushing, 
apparently the most important, were com- 
mitted to Brewster, and he slept with them 
under his pillow. Later, when Davison was 
deposed, being made a scapegoat for the 
queen in connection with the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Brewster withdrew 
from the court and soon went back to 
Scrooby. Here he held the positions of 
agent of the Archbishop of York, the owner 
of the manor, and government postmaster. 
This does not mean, however, that he kept 
a modern post office. Private letters were 
not carried by government until about thirty 


years later, nor did people travel by posting 


until another half-century had passed. His 
duty was merely to forward official dis- 
patches. His office was one of honor and 
influence, appropriate for a gentleman by 
birth, and his salary was £100 a year, the 
same sum then paid toa principal secretary of 
state. Davison was inclined to Puritanism 
and association with him doubtless had 
helped to develop Separatist convictions in 
Brewster, and, after returning to Scrooby, he 
took active interest in promoting the reli- 
gious welfare of that part of England. Brad- 
ford says: 

Afterwards he wente and lived in ye coun- 
try, in good esteeme amongst his freinds and 
ye gentle-men of those parts, espetially the 
godly & religious. He did much good in 
ve countrie wher he lived, in promoting and 
furthering religion, not only by his practiss 
& example, and provocking and incouraging 
of others, but by procuring of good preachers 
to ye places thereaboute, and drawing on of 
others to assist & help forward in such a 
worke; he himselfe most commonly deepest 
in ye charge, & sometimes above his abillitie. 

When those members of the Gainsborough 
church who had been left behind, by the 
emigration of their associates to Amster- 
dam, established themselves at Scrooby, 
Brewster was prominent among them, and 
as the manor-house contained a hall, or 
chapel, suitable for purposes of worship, 
and doubtless such as they could find no- 
where else, his home became their head- 
quarters. Moreover, his official position 
under government rendered them less likely 
to be detected or, if discovered, to be inter- 
fered with at first. Undoubtedly they or- 
ganized their historic church under his roof. 
Bradford adds: b 


After they were joyned togither in com- 
munion, he was a spetial stay & help unto 
them. They ordinarily mett at his house on 
ye Lord’s day (which was a manor of ye bish- 
Op’s), and with great love he entertained them 
when they came, making provission for them 
to his great charge. 

When they determined at last to emigrate 
to Holland Brewster acted as a leader in 
the undertaking and shared their gravest 
perils and sufferings. In Leyden he became 
the elder of the church. He supported him- 
self at first by teaching English, and later 
by setting up a printing press, issuing espe- 
cially Separatist books which could not be 
printed in England, and he appears to have 
prospered, as was natural, more than most 
of the others. In1619 he was sent to Lon- 
don, with Robert Cushman, to negotiate 
in regard to the proposed emigration to 
America. He was one of the Mayflower 
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company and was accompanied by his wife, 
Mary, two sons, Love and Wrestling, and 
two servants, Richard More and his brother. 
Another son, Jonathan, the eldest, came 
over in the Fortune in November, 1621. 
In the lack of a regular pastor in the colony 
for nearly nine years he performed the 
duties of that office, and was alive and 
active in 1630. He was a man of culture, 
travel, knowledge of the world and diplo- 
matic experience, as well as of thorough 
integrity and deep piety. In any age and 
any conditions he would have been a man of 
mark. 

Another Pilgrim, something of whom is 
known, is William Bradford. He was a 
native of Austerfield. As early as 1575 Wil- 
liam Bradford and John Hanson appear to 
have been the two foremost men in the 
place. This Bradford had a son, William, 
and Hanson had a daughter, Alice. They 
were married, June 21, 1584, and became 
the parents of the future Pilgrim. The 
date of his birth is unknown, probably it 
was early in 1589. It is recorded that 
Rey. Henry Fletcher baptized him in St. 
Helen’s Church, March 19, 1589. The Ley- 
dep records declare him to have been twenty- 
three in 1613, when he was married there on 
Nov. 10, but they are the more likely to be 
inexact. When he was about two years old 
his father died, and his mother must have 
passed away soon after. When he was only 
about six he also lost his Grandfather Brad- 
ford, and two uncles, Thomas and Richard 
Bradford, took charge of him. They at- 
tempted to make him a farmer. A severe 
illness early in his life developed serious 
convictions within him, and at about twelve 
years old the influence of the Bible and of 
Rev. Richard Clyfton, the original pastor of 
the Scrooby church, impressed him strongly, 
and he soon became a Separatist and, in 
time, a member of the Pilgrim church. 

He was only eighteen or nineteen when, 
with his religious companions, he emigrated 
to Holland. He inherited some property, 
had the tastes of astudent and became some- 
what accomplished asa linguist, philosopher 
and theologian. In Leyden he supported 
himself asa fustian worker. There, on Dec. 
10, 1618, he married Dorothy May, probably 
from Wisbeach, Eng., who was drowned in 
Cape Cod Bay, Dec. 17, 1620. On Aug. 24, 
1623, at Plymouth, in America, he married 
Alice Southworth. They had four children, 
John, William, Mercy and Joseph. After 
the death of John Carver, in April, 1621, 
he became governor of the colony and this 
office he held, excepting during five years, 
until his death, which occurred May 19, 
1657. He appears to have been the writer 
of the larger part of the record of the early 
experiences of the Pilgrims in New England 
known as Mowrt’s Relation, and his famous 
History of Plymouth Plantations is of in- 
tense interest as well as a standard source 
of information to all students of Pilgrim 
history. He also wrote three or four minor 
works. 

These men, together with John Robinson, 


were the leaders of the Pilgrims, especially 


during the earliest years of their organic 
life. Brewster must have been nearly twenty 
years the older and in many particulars the 
two were unlike, but there were marked 


“resemblances between them apart from their 


common piety and, purpose. Each supple- 


_ mented the other effectively, and together 


they did a great work for-humanity and for 
; r 
Christ. 


si 
THE WORK OF HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


BY REV. J. M. CAMPBELL, MORGAN PARK, ILL. 


Among the agencies in operation for the 
uplifting of the masses in the commercial 
metropolis of the Northwest none is more 
fruitful of good than the Hull House Mis- 
sion. Itis a veritable hive of heaven-born 
activity. Situated on South Halsted Street, 
in the center of one of the black belts of the 
city, it is an unmistakable force for social 
righteousness and peace. Around it is a 
teeming population of the poorer class of 
working people, largely foreign. Italians 
and Germans predominate, then come Poles, 
Bohemians, Russians and French, with a 
sprinkling of other nationalities, including 
afew Americans. If need be the measure 
of opportunity a more invitipg field for 
wise, philanthropic work could not any- 
where be found. 

The origin of this mission is full of in- 
terest. Miss Jane Addams, a young woman 
of education and refinement, left an orphan 
with means sufficient to enable her to shape 
her own course in life, resolved to forego 
the pleasures and luxuries of fashionable 
society and devote herself to the softening 


-of the hard lot of the poor and the unfor- 


tunate. Finding in Miss Ellen G. Starr one 
like-minded with herself, these two noble 
women quietly took possession of the old 
mansion known as the Hull House, and ‘‘in 
His name”’ opened its doors to the public. 
They had no plan of work, but were free to 
adopt anything that would tend to make 
brighter and better the lives of those among 


whom they had come to live. That was 
nearly four years ago. Since then the work 
has kept gradually enlarging. Wealthy 


friends have erected a commodious annex, 
furnished with excellent appliances for the 
work of the mission, but even these im- 
proved facilities are at present altogether 
inadequate to meet the ever increasing de- 
mands. 

There are now six ‘‘residents’’ who live 
in the settlement during the whole of the 
year, and there are others who come for 
shorter periods. The labors of these resi- 
dents are re-enforced by a volunteer ‘‘ fac- 
ulty ’’ of seventy-five, drawn from the Ethi- 
cal Culture Society and from the chuszches 
of the city. 

The founders of the movement modestly 
speak of it as tentative. It is anything but 
that. It has developed naturally, taking 
shape not according to a predestined plan, 
but according to existing circumstances and 
needs. If it has become, ina large measure, 
a reproduction of Toynbee Hall, London, 
that has happened not because it has fol- 
lowed that as a model but because both 
institutions, being possessed of the same 
spirit and aims, have naturally come to use 
similar methods of work. The one binding 
and unifying power among the workers is 
the common purpose by which they are ani- 
mated. Organization is kept at its mini- 
mum, individual effort at its maximum. 
No report of work done has ever been made, 
for the reason that there is no board or 
society to which to report. 

In the educational department there are 
carefully aranged college extension classes 
embracing such subjects as arithmetic, 
drawing, English composition, modern his 
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tory, Latin, French, political economy, al- 
gebra, electricity, painting and modeling. 
These classes, held in the evening, are con- 
ducted by a corps of thoroughly competent 
instructors. Among them are representa- 
tives from these colleges: Williams, Welles- 
ley, Smith, Harvard, Amherst, Hamilton 
and Vassar, also from the universities of 
Yale, Michigan, Toronto and the North- 
western. There is an average of five classes 
every evening. A nominal fee of fifty cents 
is charged for each course of study lasting 
twelve weeks. There are debating and liter- 
ary societies, also a Working People’s So- 
cial Science Club. As asample of the kind 
of subjects discussed at these gatherings: of 
working men take the following program of 
the Social Science Club: The Cook County 
Courts, by Judge M. F. Tuley; Our Jury 
System, by Sigmund Ziesler; The Chicago 
Police, by Major R. W. McClaughry; The 
Cook County House of Correction, by Mark 
Crawford; Competition, by Aldace F. Walker; 
Child Labor, by Mrs. Florence Kelly; The 
Municipal Control of Heat, Light and Trans- 
portation, by Col. Augustus Jacobson. These 
lectures are limited to forty-five minutes, 
and are followed by free discussion. The 
ventilation of such questions cannot fail to 
elevate the intellectual tone of the working 
classes and develop among them a higher 
type of citizenship. 

Another special feature of the mission is 
its social character. Care is taken to make 
it something more than a school settlement. 
It is designed to be a social force working 
along social lines. Its roots are struck into 
the soil of the society life; it is in close 
identification with the community interests 
and in vital touch with the home life of the 
neighborhood. Planted as a typical Chris- 
tian home among a class whose home life is 
far from ideal it is doing much indirectly 
for the purifying and elevating of the home 
life of the entire community. Direct social 
agencies are also set in operation. Fre- 
quent receptions are given, at which, in a 
spirit of neighborliness that has in it no 
suggestion of patronage, people of wealth 
and culture mingle with these hard-work- 
ing people. On Friday evenings there is a 
special reception for the Germans and 
another on Saturday evenings for the Ital- 
ians. Artexhibitions, for which the choicest 
pictures are generously loaned, are held oc- 
casionally. On Thursday evening there is 
a lecture or concert. On Sunday afternoon, 
as a counter attraction to the saloons and 
low theaters, a concert of a high order is 
given. There is also a gymnasium with 
three classes, one for men, one for boys and 
one for women. Girls’ and boys’ clubs are 
likewise in operation. Through all these 
agencies there is diffused a delightful social 
spirit which tends to fuse into one the dis- 
cordant and heterogeneous elements of which 
the neighborhood is composed. 

The work done in the industrial depart- 
ment is notably important. There are kin- 
dergartens and classes of a more advanced 
grade in*which plain sewing and other use- 
ful branches are taught. It is indeed an 
inspiring sight to look upon those bright- 
eyed children of polygot tongue gathered 
together in their classrooms as they are re- 
ceiving at once initiation into the mysteries 
of the ways and customs of the new social 
order into which they have come and into 
the mysteries of the language of the land 
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of their adoption—a language that is soon 
to become their own. The molding influ- 
ence of such instruction upon the future 
citizens of our country who can measure? 

A Diet Kitchen has been established for 
the preparation of suitable foods for the 
sick, furnished at a small cost to those who 
can pay for them, to the poor they are given 
gratuitously. It is being utilized also for 
the training of domestics. Out of it has 
grown a labor bureau, designed at first for 
providing places for the girls but since 
widened to secure work for others besides 
household servants. 

Although not distinctively an eleemosy- 
nary institution Hull House reaches out a 
helping hand to all who are in distress. It 
is a center of practical benevolent ministry. 
Resident nurses attend to cases of tempo- 
rary illness. Visitors find out the actual 
needs of the neighborhood and relieve them. 
Everything that tends to the development 
of a spirit of self-helpfulness is encouraged. 
A creche is maintained at which the babes 
of those mothers who are compelled to go 
out to work are taken care of. That which 
is of infinitely greater value than money, 
namely, sympathy, counsel, personal inter- 
est, are given to those who are struggling 
upwards toward a better life. Social prob- 
lems are studied by those in actual contact 
with them and whatever is attempted in the 
way of their solution is done from within 
and not from the outside. Of workers there 
is no lack. Important social engagements 
are often set aside by those who bave tasted 
the deeper joy that comes from ministering 
unto others. Lives that were selfish and 
vain have been redeemed from failure by 
the disinterested service for which this mis- 
sion has furnished the opportunity. 

Technically speaking, Hull House is not a 
religious institution. It does not profess to 
stand before the world as the representation 
of a religious idea, and yet the spirit and 
purpose of its work is religious in a marked 
degree. Miss Addams, who is the head and 
heart of the movement, is a devoted Chris- 
tian, a teacher in the Ewing Street Congre- 
gational Church, of which she is a member. 
This little mission church, which stands 
hard by the Hull House, is in vital sympa- 
thy with all its work, although in no sense 
in formal connection with it. 

It would be difficult to find a better 
illustration of the indirect way of doing 
Christian work than that which the Hull 
House Mission affords. If some of its agen- 
cies are what in certain quarters would be 
called secular, the ultimate end sought is 
always a moral one. Religious influence 
is made pervasive as the atmosphere, 
health-giving as sunlight. <A large portion 
of the population among whom it operates 
are infidels and socialists, who cherish a 
feeling of undisguised contempt for the 
church, with all its representatives, insti- 
tutions and teachings. The great bulk of 
the people, however, are nominally Roman 
.Catholics, and it speaks well for the influ- 
ence of the Hull House that the Roman 
Catholic priests give to the work their 
hearty indorsement and co-operate with it 
in many ways. No work could be further 
removed from the familiar churchly type, 
no work could be freer from anything savor- 
ing of a sectarian or proselyting spirit, and 
yet no work could be more truly Christian 
—if likeness to Christ’s work of practical 
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ministration makes a work Christian. In 
a striking way the Hull House movement 
illustrates the humanitarian side of reli- 
gion, standing as it does for true Christian- 
ity as opposed to mere churchianity, the 
religion of action as opposed to the reli- 
gion. of theory, the religion of life as op- 
posed to the religion of barren dogma. 


<> 


REVIVAL ECHOES, 


BY HARRIE PRICE. 


‘‘The Lord hath done great things for us 
whereof we are glad,”’ and if the echoes of 
our joy will gladden other hearts why not? 
A sermon had been preached on the names 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. A 
twelve-year-old boy, the thorn in the flesh 
of his Sunday school teacher, the ring- 
leader of all mischief in the class, the terror 
of the smaller children on the playground, 
the torment of the day school teacher, the 
cause of many a pang to the heart of father 
and mother—this boy said, with troubled 
face, after the sermon: ‘‘I want my name 
taken off the sin side of that book and put 
on the other side.’”’ And, crudely as the 
desire was expressed, the loving Saviour 
heard the wish and enrolled the boy’s name 
among the redeemed. 

Prayer was asked again and again for one 
near death, dreading it and yet spurning 
the only light which could brighten the 
dark valley. At length, to please a Chris- 
tian wife, the stubborn heart was willing to 
listen to a minister as he pointed out the 
way of life and safety. More than that, it 
was willing to enter the new path and ac- 
cept with trusting, trembling faith the freely 
offered salvation. The new heart burned 
within him for infidel mother and profane, 
scoffing brother. With an arm about each 
the dying man pleaded for a reconciliation 
between the dear wanderers and the loving 
Father whom he had found. The dying 
testimony was so clear and bright and 
strong that the infidel mother is constrained 
to say over the open grave: ‘‘ There must 
be something in it to make such a change 
in John. It can’t be simply the imaginings 
of the preachers, as I thought.’’ ‘The 
smoking flax He will not quench,’’ and the 
mother, groping blindly now, will, we hope, 
some glad day find John’s God and know 
of a surety that there is ‘‘ something in it.”’ 

A lad just verging on young manhood 
went to a meeting for the first time and 
from mere curiosity. In the lobby he met 
a young girl, a schoolmate, who impul- 
sively exclaimed, ‘‘ Rob, you ought to bea 
Christian.’”’ ‘‘ Very likely,’’ he answered, 
with a laugh, choosing to consider her re- 
mark a jesting one. ‘‘But now, I mean, 
right now, today. I want you to ask Chris- 
tians in here to pray for you today,’’ she 
answered as they passed in. There was no 
sermon that day for Rob, or, rather, his 
sermon lay in those earnestly spoken words 
from the little schoolgirl, ‘‘ Be a Christian 
right now, today.’’ He was ‘‘ paralyzed,” 
as he expressed it, and the Spirit pressed 
home the words, ‘‘right now, right now, 
right now.’ The impetuosity of the attack 
was almost matched by the instaptaneous- 
ness of the surrender. Near the close of 
the meeting Rob’s clear voice made the 
statement, ‘‘ My name is now written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life.”’ . 

The afternoon sermon had been a pointed, 
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powerful one. In the after meeting two 
infidels were found who brought out the 
stale and often answered objections with as 
much gusto as though they were fresh and 
unanswerable. On his knees beside them 
the evangelist pleaded with them long and 
patiently answered their scoffings, while 
Christians all about prayed earnestly that 
the wall of prejudice might be broken down 
and the citadel captured for Christ. At 
length, their ammunition being exhausted, 
the infidels withdrew from the room, but 
not, at least in the case of one of them, 
from the striving Spirit. As he reached 
the foot of the stairs a Christian friend met 
him with a word of Christian pleading and 
then and there he surrendered. ‘‘I can’t 
stand it any longer,’ he said, ‘I give 
right up now.’’ And He whose right it is 
reigns now in that so lately scoffing heart. 

A young bride, careless, indifferent and 
almost scoffing, who had had no advantages 
of Christian training in home, Sabbath 
school or church, was strangely drawn to 
the services, attending all the services in 
all sorts of weather. Sometimes she would 
admit to Christian friends an interest in the 
matter; again she would make light .of the 
whole thing and protest that she had no 
desire whatever to be a Christian. Days 
passed into weeks and the evident interest 
but spoken indifference continued. At 
length, in a quiet meeting for prayer, the 
proud heart surrendered to King Immanuel. 
An intense longing for her dearest one then 
took possession of her soul, and her earnest 
request was made, ‘‘ Pray for my husband.”’ 
At that very hour in another meeting in a 
different part of the town the husband—a 
child of many prayers, but long a prodigal, 
wandering in the far country of sin, drink- 
ing, gambling, licentiousness and all evil— 
returned to his Father. Together the two 
take up the service of the God whom both 
so long ignored. 

Twelve years ago from a home of plenty 
in an Eastern city another prodigal went 
out, leaving a Christian father and mother 
to a desolate hearth, breaking hearts, burn- 
ing tears and—God. In all the years be- 
tween no letter went back to lift the cloud. 
In the meantime, the cherished son, tenderly 
reared and carefully trained, drank deep of 
the cup of iniquity, rushing headlong into 
every form of sin known to the life of a 
Western ‘‘cowboy.’’ The‘ portion of goods”’ 
was soon spent as also the earnings of legiti- 
mate business, the uncertain winnings of the 
gaming table and of still more open dis- 
honesty. Drifting about from place to place 
the ragged, unkempt son of former luxury 
strayed into one of the meetings. God met 
him there and soon a letter was speeding its 
way to the old home with the glad news, 
‘¢ Your son who was dead is alive again.’’ 
To his companions in sin his word was, 
‘You say I’m crazy, but if this is insanity 
I wish it had struck me twelve years ago.” 
Led by his words, his prayers and his 
changed life more than one of them have - 
chosen this same ‘‘ insanity’ for themselves. 

At the time of a morning meeting the 
business men were requested to close doors 
for an hour that they and their employés 
might attend. One earnest Christian mer- 
chant turned his key and begged his clerks 
to go with him to the meeting. They re- 
fused decidedly, and one with peculiar bit- 
terness. But while the Lord was at the 
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meeting He was with the bitter heart as 
well, and the fight grew fiercer as the almost 
interminable hour dragged its slow length 
along. ‘The outcome was as might be ex- 
pected with a dead mother’s piled up 
prayers and a covenant-keeping God on one 
side, and only man’s puny will and a long 
ago vanquished Satan on the other. That 
very fight that same clerk, so bitter in the 
morping, was the first on his feet when a 
decision for Christ was called for, closely 
followed by his wife. Today with a happy 
face and still happier heart he assists bis 
-pastor in evangelistic work in another field. 

The echoes are still being heard. | Truly 
the Lord hath done great things for us 
whereof we are glad. 


A FRENCH PRIEST IN HIS GOWN. 


BY REY. ALEXANDER 8. 


“ Voiture Monsieur.’ The tourist 
looks at the man who speaks, for the voice 
is not like that of the average cab driver 
of Paris. A pleasant face, expressive eyes 
and a polite manner are not characteristic 
of a French ‘‘cabby.’’, Accepting the offer 
and entering the open voiture, the order is 
given to drive about the city to the princi- 
pal places of importance. In these one- 
horse, open vehicles the occupant and the 
driver are near enough for easy conversa- 
tion, and the man on the low box can give 
his ‘‘fare’’ all the information he desires 
without seeming to be familiar, but the 
eoachman who is well enough informed to 
do this is the rare exception. 

In this case the tourist is at once driven 
from the starting place, Hotel du Louvre, 
to the Notre-Dame, where he is told how, 
in 1871, the cathedral was desecrated by the 
Communists, and how the busts of Voltaire, 
Rosseau and others once adorned the choir. 
With a strange gesture of contempt the 
sculptured figures of saints surrounding 
one of the recessed portals are pointed out, 
special attention being directed to a saint 
who is carrying his head in his hand. As 
this is only a ride for outside observation 
the tourist declines to enter the cathedral 
and is driven to the Pont-Neuf, where, half- 
way across, stands the equestrian statue of 
Henri [V., and the driver offers to read the 
Latin inscription for the benefit of his 
patron.. Next the voiture stops at the 
Palais du Luxembourg, and the informa- 
tion is tendered that Danton and Robes- 
pierre were here confined when the con- 
vention made it a state prison; and so on 
from place to place, from the Hotel Cluny 
to Pére-Lachaise, this remarkable driver 
conveys the stranger, who is apt to be 
somewhat astonished at the amount of 
information given and the intelligence man- 
ifested by a Parisian hackman. Finally he 
asks the man outright, ‘‘ Are all the cochers 
of Paris like you?”’ 

‘““Some are,’’ is the reply. 

“What makes the difference? ” 

‘© Why,’’ answers the man, with a smile, 
‘all have not been priests!” 

“You a priest?” 

‘“] was one once, but now I am a cocher.”’ 

On arriving at his hotel the tourist gives 
a liberal pow boive to this driver, tells him 
to come again the next day and seeks out 
some friend who can explain the mystery. 
He learns that many of these humble and 
eoarsely-clad drivers lave left the chureh 
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and, for want of other means of livelihood, 
have hired out to drive the little wagonettes 
of Paris. Some of these unfrocked priests 
in their new livery have been only assistants, 
some seminarists, and occasionally some who 
have heid higher positions in the churches 
may be found guiding strangers over the 
city, the history and sights of which are 
perfectly familiar to all priests. 

An authentic story, which recently was 
told me by Professor Bertrand, who knows 
some of these cochers well, may illustrate 
the reason and the significance of this 
strange transformation from the altar to 
the coach box. 

A Roman priest in his gown and tri- 
horned hat called on the professor at his 
house in Neuilly-Paris, one evening about 
nine o’clock. The conversation which en- 
sued was as follows: ‘I beg your pardon for 
coming so late, but I am a Catholic priest 
and you are a Protestant. I do not want 
anybody to see me, and you wiil excuse me 
from giving my name or address. 1 simply 
want you to-weigh well what I am about to 
say.’’ The professor at once put the visitor 
at his ease and eagerly listened to a story 
similar to many other experiences which 
had been confided to him. ‘* At the age of 
twelve,’’ pursued the priest, ‘‘ I was given 
to the church by my mother to secure her 
From twelve to 
twenty-one years of age I was imprisoned 
first in the smaller and then in the great 
seminaries of the establishment, where I 
learned that black was white and white 
black. When I came of age I was ordained 
priest and am now first canon of the cathe- 
dral. But now I do not believé in the in- 
fallibility or the holiness of the pope. Iam 
rather inclined to believe that the church 
will become truly Christian only when we 
have Jesus Christ for our sole pope and the 
gospel alone for our breviary. 

“Tf I remain in the church I make my 
dear mother believe that she is saved, but I 
smother my conscience and rnin my soul. 
If I leave the church [| kill my mother, and 
as I have no degree from the University of 
France [I cannot be a Protestant clergyman, 
or a professor, or a schoolmaster or any- 
thing. As Lleft my home so early | know 
very little of a layman’s life, I cannot sew a 
coat, make a pair of boots or curry a horse. 
I cannot beg. . Of course you cannot ad- 
vise such 42 man and Lask for no material 
aid. My aim is merely to ask you some 
questions and | shal) not wait for your an- 
swers. 

“Do you know that there are hundreds of 
priests in a situation exactly like my own? 
Do you know that we have 2,800 vacant 
churches because many seminarists refuse 
the ordination? Do you know that formerly 
our noble and rich families each gave a son 
to the chureh but that now nearly all our 
priests come from the poorest families of 
the provinces? Do you know that if the 
proposition of some of our deputies to 
oblige all seminarists [theological students] 
to perform military duty for three years 
like other young men were to become a law 
nine out of ten would never return to 
the seminary nor accept ordination, and so 
Icave 10,000 Roman churches vacant?” 

The priest then broke out vehemently: 
‘“Q you Protestants! will you be ready when 
that day arrives to fill those 10,000 vacan- 
cies? It is true,’? he continued, more 
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calmly, “that we have burned your Bibles, 
but have you for that reason no more gos- 
pels? Because we killed many of your pas- 
tors is that the reason your seminaries are 
not full? Because we confiscated your prop- 
erty have you no more money for God’s 
work? Ah! believe me, if we Roman Cath- 
olics had such an opportunity as you now 
have we should at once find men enough 
and millions of francs! France is now pre- 
pared for the gospel and for an evangelical 
chureh. You say you cannot do very much 
because the French Protestants are few, 
scattered and poor, but. cannot you do at 
least more than you are now doing? Have 
the Dutch, the English and the American 
Protestants forgotten that you are their 
brethren? or do they not know the real state 
of things in France? 


‘“Your Huguenots made Brandenburg, 
which made Prussia powerful to lead Ger- 
many and at last to conquer France. How 
is it that German Protestants have forgotten 
this? Our French sailors and our Marshal 
Schomberg aided Holland, your Huguenot 
artisans and merchants carried industries 
and commercial supremacy to England, how 
is it, then, that Dutch, German and English 
Protestants do not give back, for Christ’s 
kingdom, what they have received from 
France? Is not this neglect paramount to 
a crime? Your Huguenots, with the Pil- 
grim Fathers, began in America the most 
sublime history that the wildest imagination 
can conceive. France helped the States to 
win their independence. The Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World is a token 
of our sympathy, We are now republicans 
inspite of monarchical Europe, but what are 
those American friends doing for us? 

‘Tet me cite the last lines of a pamphlet 
by an American named Dr. Beard.’ Profes- 
sor Bertrand looked in astonishment at the 
priest, for Dr. Beard had given his paper 
only to Protestants. The priest then pro- 
duced the article and read: ‘‘ Christian 
America is nobly doing many things, but it 
may be questioned if our country, which 
has reason to remember what aid was given 
in a critical struggle, could do a worthier 
or a grander work than to return this aid 
for the spiritual life of a people needing 
just now to feel our hearts as we felt theirs 
aforetime.”’ 

For a closing word the eager priest cried 
out: ‘* Will nothing make those English, 
Dutch and American Christians ‘feel that 
this is the crisis of the battle, the very nick 
of time for helping France! That is all I 
had to say to you. Good night.’? And the 
man disappeared, without giving time fora 
word in reply, but his language was so 
deeply graven on the mind of the listener 
that he could give it, as he did to the writer, 
There can be no doubt of 
the identity of that priest; he showed Pro- 
fessor Bertrand his name on the list of 
French priests and afterwards it was learned 
that he left the cathedral and went to Swit- 
zerland, perhaps to carn the living he could 
not win (except as driver of a voiture) in 
Paris. Isit strange, then, thatthe American 
tourist is so often surprised at the intelli- 
gence of the cocher who drives him through 
the Champs Elysées or along the shady 
avenues of the Bois de Boulogne? The 
other and deeper significance of the priest 
in his gown carries its own suggestions to 
every Christian heart. 


almost verbatim. 


The Home. 
VALENTINE AND ASTERIUS. 


(A legend of Saint Valentine.) 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


Leaning above the legend life of him 

Whom poets love to rmn 

As patron of all lovers fond and true, 

Of old days and of new, 

St. Valentine, Tread how faith’s clear lighy 
Dispelled the gloom of night, 

And brought unto a soul before foriorn 

The radiance of Christ?s morn. 


High on his throne the laureled Cxsar sat 
Knitting his brows and muttering under breath, 
“J must not hearken further lest I yield 

And join my voice in worship with this man 

And be the jest of every banquet board 

And know my name is bandied at the baths, 
‘The emperor bows to Christ!’ That mocking sound 
Would bear too keen a sting. It must not be.” 
He raised an arm wherefrom the purple robe 
Falling revealed a disc of hammered gold, 
Where one sunk ruby shot a sunset ray. 

A guard approached; his face was like a mask 
Whereon there shone no breathing sign of aught 
Save dumb obedience. ‘Thy charge,” said he 
Who held all Rome within his hollow palm 

As so much water to be spilled at will, 

“Unto the righteous judge, Asterius, goes; 

His it’shall be to chasten.”’ From the place 

The prisoner passed, and lo! a sudden cloud 
Obscured the sun. 


Before the justest man 
That meted out the ancient laws of Rome 
Stood Valentinus and upraised his voice 
In fearless praises of the Son of God. 
“ Hearthou, O judge,” this dauntless Christian cried, 
“He whom I worship is the living Light, 
Dispelling darkness, scattering the shades 
Of doubt and error, bringing radiance 
To those that sit in shadow.”’ 


“ Say’st thou so?” 
Asterius asked, ‘And in the face of death?” 
“Ay!” quoth the intrepid one, ‘‘and had this trunk 
Thrice three necks for thy headsman still my tongue 
Should ery as each was severed, hailing Him 
Who bled on Golgotha the living Light.” 


When meet two valiant, trial-tested men, 

Knowing true bravery for more than breath— 

For more than words tossed, wisp-like, on the wind— 
Though lips be dumb each owns the other kin, - 
Asterius was moved; such fixéd faith 

Eclipsed the pole star. Could the elder gods, 
Supreme on far Olympus, fire the soul 

With such divine devotion? Nay! not they! 

An eager thought had birth within the brain 

Of him, the wisest, justest judge in Rome; 

Kor in his home there bode a foster child, 

A loving little maid, whose dark, deep eyes 

Had never looked with fondness on a flower, 

Nor any beauty of the glad green earth, 

Nor any glory of the changetul sky. 

This Light, this living Light! Might not a beam 
Shatter the gloom that shrouded her young life? 

A word was spoken and the maiden brought; 

Then turned he on the prisoner: 


“Thou hast said, 
O Christian, that thy Christ sheds living light. 
It on the veiléd eyes of this dear child 
He will Jet fall an earth-revealing ray, 
Then shalt thou call me brother, for thy Christ 
Shalt be forevermore both thine and mine.”’ 


One hand toward heaven did Valentinus lift 
And with the other touched the trembling lids 
Of her whose night had never known a dawn, 
While like an inspiration soared his prayer. 
Then—saith the legend—was the sbadow rent, 
And on bis knees the justest judge in Rome 
Fell with a sob of joy, confessing Christ. 
ee"s = — i> a 

“The solution of the housekeeping prob- 
lem seems as distant as ever and yet women 
welcome all intelligent discussion of the 
subject. There is a notable article in this 
month’s Forum by Frances M. Abbott, who 
attributes many of the difficulties to the 
fact that household service commands no 
respect. It must first be raised to the dig- 
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nity which attaches to skilled labor before 
we can hope for competent servants. She 
advocates having more work done outside 
of the house and more co-operative agen- 
cies. These, in general, are the remedies 
proposed by the Columbian Association of 
Housekeepers which has recently become 
incorporated in Chicago. These women are 
taking hold of the problem in a thoroughly 
scientific way and eventually the influence 
of this organization must be felt in Ameri- 
can homes. 


Bishop Brooks’s mother once epitomized 
ina single sentence whole volumes on® the 
training of boys when she said to a young 
friend who sought her advice on the man- 
agement of her own son, “‘ There is an age 
when it is not well to follow or question 
your boy too closely.’’ How many parents 
will recognize this period of reserve which 
she describes as the time when the boy 
suddenly becomes silent, withholds all the 
old, frank confidences with his mother and 
is averse to telling her where he is going 
or how long he will be gone. . This is the 
critical age when the boy dies and the man 
is born; when his own individuality rises 
up before him and he is dazed and almost 
overwhelmed with the first consciousness 
of bimself. But the mother of Phillips 
Brooks wisely discerned this as the time 
when the Creator might be speaking to her 
sons and she could trust them alone with 
Him, certain that all the faithful teaching 
of previous years would not be lost. This 
preliminary training, however, must needs 
be of the highest kind to warrant the re- 
laxine of discipline during the transitional 
years. 


Quite a stir has been created by a rumor 
that the monstrosity known as the ‘‘ hoop 
skirt’? is again coming in fashion, One ed- 
itor jocularly remarks: ‘‘Imagine a woman 
thus arrayed in a modern flat! If it is in- 
deed to be reintroduced our congested 
methods of life would seem to demand that 
it should be so arranged as to be worn per- 
pendicularly.””. But it is now stated on 
good authority that women will not be asked 
to disfigure themselves by wearing crino- 
line. The rumor grew out of the radical 
change which is pending in the style of 
making dresses. No more notrimmed skirts 
of light weight, allowing freedom of mo- 
tion, but voluminous folds of material 
weighed down with all manner of adorn- 
ment is the new order. And wherefore, 
pray, this relapse into the senseless fashions 
of the past just as women had emancipated 
themselves into something rational in the 
way of clothing? Because the present styles 
require so little cloth that the European 
manufacturers are being ruined! So they 
have complained to the designers who have 
evolved a fasbion which will consume much 
more material. No matterif the health and 
freedom of women are sacrificed so long as 


‘the coffers of foreign manufacturers are 


kept full. It remains to be seen whether 
American women will be brave enough to 
defy this arbitrary ruling and refuse to load 
down, their bodies with a superfluous weight 
of clothing or whether they will meekly 
bow to the mandates of autocratic manu- 
facturers across the water. 
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It is hard for a philosopher to understand 
why football should be called-play as long 


as shoveling coal is considered hard work. 


—Ram’s Horn. y 
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THE VALUE OF TIME, 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


One scarcely wonders at the slow progress — 


of civilization when one reflects upon the 
appalling amount of time required for the 
absolutely necessary duties of life. Bacon, 
Dr. Johnson, Emerson and other phiioso- 
phers have written many eloquent para- 
graphs suggested by different phases of this 
subject. It would seem as though there 
were literally no time in the lives of the vast 
majority of human beings for any thought 
beyond that for the ‘‘ thing-life’’—the eat- 
ing, the sleeping, the earning and where- 
withal we shall be clothed. Thatdreaming, 
out of which arise the lofty poem and the 
imaginative tale, the severe and consecutive 
thought which must precede an invention, 
the solution of a great social problem or any 
forward step in progress are utterly out of 
the reach of the mass of mankind. Even 
those who can read and follow the flights of | 
the leaders of thought are few. Most of us 
are chained to our wheels and the things of 


the higher life can receive but scant atten- 


tion at our hands. . 

In fact, it seems sometimes as though, as 
life becomes more civilized and refined, the 
more time we are forced to give to the ma- 
terial part of us. The papers have only re- 
cently contained amusing sketches of the 
time consumed in the preparation for the 
day of a society belle: the cold bath, fol- 
lowed by a long process of rubbing, the pro- 
tracted attendance of pedicure and manicure, 
the manipulation of the hair, the final ton- 
ing up (or down) of the complexion and the 
donning of the closely-fitting garments—it 
is enough to tire one out only to think of—. 
while at the close of the day the hot bath, 
the masseuse, the complicated series of exer- 
cises, up to the petit souper, the opening of 
the perfumed bed and the prescribed ar- 
rangement of the silken pillows, all suggest 
a wearisome routine, exaggerated as the de- 
scription is, which one would almost rather 
die than endure. Amid such vanities there 
is no room for anything but the rankest ma- 
terialism.: Truly, ‘‘ prosperity,’ with such 
accompaniments, must ‘‘put out unnum- 
bered thoughts.”’ 

But even those of us who try to live sim- 
ply find the hours which we can devote to 
something higher and better than what 
Browning calls ‘‘mere living’? lamentably 
few. A city man must munch his hasty 
breakfast, rush for a train, absorb the morn- 
ing news and quotations en route and then 
enter heart and soul into his business for 
seven or eight hours or more, with only a 
brief break, perhaps none at all, for lunch- 
eon, then rush again for his car or train and 
get home, tired out, just in time for dinner. 


' The evening goes usually to guests, a meet- 


ing of some sort or attending to the odds 
and ends of business. A quiet evening with 
his family is a boon which the average city 
man too seldom enjoys. His time for solid 
reading, conversation or reflection is almost 
none. 

One understands and admires, in watch- 
ing such a life, the state of mind of that 
broker who, after amassing a moderate for- 
tune, invested it in good securities and then 
retired with his family to a little villa in 
a sequestered part of his native State. 
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‘There is no time to think in the city,” 
he explained. ‘I like to go there some- 
times, but if one wishes to develop his best 
faculties he must live in the country, going 
to the city only for a small part of the 
year.’’ Alas! most dwellers in the country 
live as far from an ideal life as their city 
brethren, but the gentleman to whom allu- 
sion has been made has enjoyed an almost 
ijeal existence. After serving his country 
in various public offices, none of which he 
sought, he has settled down to a delightful 
old age. His children have added much to 
the scientific and literary progress of the 
age. They have lived with their father and 
mother in a beautiful companionship. 
* Why do not more men retire from the 
stress of commercial rivalry in this way? 
A great deal has been said of the impro- 
priety of those well to do women who enter 
into active business competition with their 
poorer sisters. If those men who have 
amassed money enough to insure them a 
good support during the rest of their lives 
would cease their stryggle to amass more, 
and would devote themselves henceforward 
to higher pursuits, the present fight for 
bread among the very poor would be greatly 
ameliorated, business would probably be 
conducted as ably as now, a great step 
would have been taken toward the settle- 
ment. of the social problem and the world 
would be in possession of an _ increased 
thought power, which should push it faster 
than ever before ‘‘down the ringing grooves 
of change”’ toward the millennium, 

In view of this terrible scarcity of time, 
and the pressure of work, there is one clear 
duty before every conscientious man and 
woman. It is the encouragement of the 
highest simplicity in living. A homely but 
pertinent illustration of the way in which 
this is even now going on was furnished a 
few days ago when two well to do women 
were discussing luncheon parties. 

“*T have talked simplicity and talked hos- 


pitality,” said one, ‘‘for years now without ~ 


having the courage to put my ideas into 
practice. Now Iam going to begin. Iam 
going to give a lunch party on Tuesday. 
All I shall serve will be oysters on the half- 
shell, fish scalloped in cups, broiled chicken, 
with peas and a plain salad, ices, plain cake, 
fruit and coffee.”’ 

‘*O!” cried her friend, ‘‘do you call that 
simplicity? At my luncheon I shall serve 
only clam broth—the strong clam juice, you 
know—chops with peas and a plain salad, 
and no ices, but simply baked apples, hot, 
with sugar sprinkled over them, little cakes 
and coffee.” 

The first speaker insisted that the ex- 
pense of her oysters and fish would be no 
greater than that of the strong clam broth, 
which requires ten clams for each person, 
and that the only item in which her lunch- 
eon was more expensive than her friend’s 
was in the matter of ices. The friend re- 
torted that, however the expense might be, 
one course was certainly simpler than two, 
so that her point was gained. 

Another consideration which every mother 
should impress upon her children, in view 
of the present pressure oft life, is the neces- 
‘sity of rapid movements in working. It is 
_ thought by many that quick work is syn- 
onymous with half-done work, but this need 
not be so. Between twe people who 
make a bed or write a letter equally well 
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there is usually a disparity of time in 
the performance of the task. The habit of 
‘‘dawdling’’ and loitering which character- 
izes many grown up men and women might 
have been broken up in childhood by a 
wise and determined mother. It is aston- 
ishing to see the difference in time occu- 
pied sometimes by two women in dressing 
themselves equally well. 
of moments which is saved in these small 
ways may make or mar a whole career. 


CONCERNING KINDERGARTEN, 


BY EMILY H. DAKIN. 


Just the margin 


The boy of twenty years ago entered school 
with his head already full of the thought that 
it was chiefly a place of discipline and with 
his heart in antagonisin to the teacher’s 
authority from tales of the punishments 
inflicted upon ‘‘ naughty” In many 
eases a well-developed dislike for learning 
had already been acquired fiom previous 
struggles with the alphabet, a collection of 
arbitrary signs which meant nothing to him. 
When at last, ‘‘ with shining morning face, 
he crept like a snail, unwillingly to school,”’ 
he was placed upon a hard seat, where he 
must sit repressing his natural activity of 
mind and body, except during the few 
minutes that he stood, book in hand, recit- 
He 
was given at the very start words to spell 
whose meaning he knew not, which were to 
him simply an arrangement of letters the 
sequence of which he must force into his 
head at the risk of going to the foot of the 
class, or being set up betore the school asa 
dunce in case of failure. 

Even pictures, which might have cast a 
ray of interest over the dull waste of reader 
and speller, were very few and of an ex- 
tremely low artistic quality. Is it any 
wonder that he came home with the con- 
ception of a cow two inches long, according 
to the picture in his svelling-book? 

Arithmetic offered no more field 
for the activity of his mental powers, It 
was a series of tables to be learned, so 
many (imaginary) apples to be subtracted 
from so many more. Not a hint of form, 
color, music, as things to be studied, not 
a glimpse into the wonderful and fascinat- 
ing life of nature, but a pouring in of words, 
which, if it did not dull the natural powers, 
at least led them to run to waste in “ naugh- 
tiness.’’ What a contrast to our primary 
schools of today! The change in great part 
is due to the influence of the kindergarten. 

Let us enter a kindergarten and watch 
awhile, Uhe bright faced kindergartner sits 
surrounded by her little ones, conducting 
the ‘‘ morning talk.’’ The children can ex- 
press with voice and hand the prevailing 
thought. There is music and motion. ‘There 
is a subject of conversation, It is one in 
harmony with the season or with the chil- 
dren’s state of mind. Whatever is upper- 
most in interest is turned and guided to ed- 
uecational ends. Let us fancy that it is 
springtime, and the talk turns upon buds 
and flowers. Here we have the actual thing, 
not words merely, for Harry has planted 
some seeds and they are springing into leaf, 
or Mamie has brought a bunch of fresh 
violets. One mind awakens another in the 
talk on these living subjects. Now the 
children have been sitting long enough they 
rise and march, dance, run—all in order, 
yetin that trie freedom which is only to be 


boys. 


ing his lesson or during the recess. 


fertile 


found along the lines of law. Now they 
seat themselves at their tables. The thought 
of the morning is not forgotten, for the 
children take a lively interest in construct- 
ing ‘‘e@arden beds” of sticks or counters. 
Little lessons on color and form are uncon- 
sciously learned while the child is thus liv- 
ing out his inner life and making that outer 
world of nature his own in so doing. 

This work is again followed by exercise 
in which the children, standing in a ring, 
It may be again the 
‘‘oarden beds,’ or one of the many joyous 
plays of bird and butterfly life among the 
flowers. Here there is no activity suppressed 
but that which infringes upon the Golden 
Rule or the law of order. Every suggestion 
that bears out the morning’s thought is 
acted upon and encouraged. 

Now the little folks run again to their 
tables and, with their busy fingers, produce 
the very form and color or express the 
dominant idea of their previous work, 
After putting away the work and singing 
good-by the happy children run to their 
homes, full of new thoughts, new experi- 
ences, feeling at one with the life of bird, 
butterfly and flower from having lived their 
life in play. Thus we see the child-garden, 
where the natural development of the child 
is fostered and guided to its most healthful 
and beautiful outcome; where the child is 
not regarded as a vase to be filled, but as a 
living plant whose growth must not be im- 
peded but aided to produce the flower. 

But, you may say, does the child really 
learn anything? Would he not know all 
that he learns here without the kindergar- 
ten? Does he really gain anything of value 
from personifying natural objects? In re- 
gard to what is acquired the kindergartner’s 
attention is not so much turned to that as to 


choose their games. 


the manner in which it is acquired. The 
kindergarten is a former of habits. When 


the mind is ‘like wax to receive and like 
iron to retain’’ is the time for their forma- 
tion, and it is the kindergartner’s hope that 
when achild leaves her care he will, at least, 
have nothing to unlearn but, on the other 
hand, will have his mind, soul and body 
free to unfold themselves to the best advan- 
tage. lm regard to the plays representing 
life, aside from the physical development 
which is induced by them, they are the chief 
means of making the outer world.a part of 
the child’s own inner world. In being a 
bird the child is brought at once in sympa- 
thy with bird life; it has a meaning and an 
attraction for him that never would have 
existed: had he not spread his own little 
wings or pecked crumbs from the window- 
sill with others of his mates. 

I think I have said enough to lead you to 
see that Froebel’s idea was the development 
of the child in his threefold nature, physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual; that this devel- 
opment is to be secured by guiding the 
natural activities as manifested in play; 
that this play is to be in accordance to the 
law of unity; wherefore the doings of the 
day, and of every day, are connected, and 
the child in his own life lives the life of the 
family, of his fellowmen and of nature. 

It lias been said that a kindergartner ought 
to know everything, and there is certainly 


no branch of knowledge, no degree of cul- 


ture, no -grace of soul, mind or body for 
which the earnest kindergartner is not thank- 
ful, feeling as she does the responsibility of 
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her influence over these first plastic years 
and looking every morning into the flower 
faces turned up to hers, ready to drink in 
whatever of the good, the true and the 
beautiful she bas to give them. 
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HOW THEY MANAGED IN EXETER 
HALL. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS. 


Pertinent to the article called A Good Sug- 
gestion, in a recent Congregationalist, is an 
experience of my own in London. I was 
invited to the yearly meeting of the Women’s 
Suffrage Clubs of the whole kingdom, and 
was much elated at the prospect ot seeing 
and hearing many distinguished women 
with whose names and writings I had long 
been familiar. 

Exeter Hall made its usual impression of 
vastness, bareness and extreme ugliness, 
but I took the first convenient seat without 
any apprehension, for, not knowing as much 
of public speaking as now, it never occurred 
to me there might be difficulty in hearing. 
The great space rapidly filled; ushers trotted 
here and there with folding seats, while 
important looking marsbals ordered us to 
move up until we could move no longer and 
suffocation was imminent. But I was still 
serene in my ignorance. 

‘At last the chairman, Lady Jobn Some- 
body, appeared and presumably called the 
meeting to order. I thought she must be 
speaking in a very low tone, for while I 
could see her lips move not a sound reached 
myears. Iwas not disturbed; women presi- 
dents in all parts of the world had generally 
been inaudible, and the newspapers had 
told me her name. But when Lady Other- 
body sang a solo and. I heard only a con- 
fused murmur I began to wish I was nearer 
the platform and to think how dreadfully I 
should feel if I was squeezed and crowded 
the whole evening and could not even hear 
the name of those who spoke. 

But L was soon reassured. The president 
rose again and with a very pleasant smile 
evidently announced a speaker. Then arose 
a tall, very fat, middle-aged woman, with 
an amplitude of mantle and a supertluity of 
‘umbrellas, even in 2 London May for she 
carried one in each) hand. I was in despair. 
Was I never to know who this singular be- 
ing was? 

But no sooner had she stepped to the 
front than a great white cloth placard was 
Tun up as if by magic directly behind her 
back. Upon it in large, plain, black letters 
was, ‘‘ Miss Frances Power Cobbe. Subject, 
Why Working Women Should Have Munici- 
pal Suffrage.” I was never more pleased in 
my life and actually managed to hear the 
dear soul once ina great while. That she 
seemed to be a very poor speaker did not 
abate my enthusiasm in the least. AJ] who 
followed were identified in the same way, 
and if I did not hear I certainly saw to my 
satisfaction not only Miss Cobbe but Mis. 
Fawcett, Miss Garrett, Miss Gladstone, Miss 
Bright and many others. 
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From all that we know and from experi- 
ence, then, the general opinion is that it is 
not wise to drink too much at mealtime; 
that a moderate quantity of fluid taken does 
no harm but if it is used to wash down 
the food before mastication it, does a, pos- 
itive injury. In addition it may be-stated 


that very cold water at mealtime ought not 
to be taken by the weakly, though they 
may take it in small quantities at a time 
when the stomach is empty. [Hot water 
will be found very beneficial to dyspeptics 
a half-hour or so before eating. It warms 
the stomach, brings more lstood to it, 
cleanses it of foul matter and mucus and in 
many ways produces a good effect.—Herald 
of Health. 
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THAT CLUB OF EIGHT.*_ 


CHAPTER I. ‘*MAMMY’’ CASSANDRA‘'S 


ERRAND, 


BY SARAH PARR. 


The quick little rap at the room door was 
unheard. Millicent Ward was at her writ- 
ing desk, her dark eyes lowered absently, 
her elbows on the crimson velvet and each 
cheek shut in by a rosy palm. She wasa 
rose herself—fresh and fair as a damask 
bud. ; 

Softly and hesitatingly the 
opened ‘a crack. A listening pause fol- 
lowed. There was no sound but the gentle 
snap of the fresh coal on the grate fire and 
the harsh mutterings of the March wind. 
With startled haste a gayly-turbaned head 
and a frightened face appeared round the 
edge of the door. Just then Millicent’s 
murmuring voice broke the silence. 

‘“What more can I do for that class of 
mine—that ‘club of eight’?’’ she sighed. 
* By what Christian endeavor ’’— 

The door flew wide; the old servant 
pushed across the sill and stood up straight 
as a rod. Disapproval clouded her broad, 
motherly face, gleamed from her shrewd, 
coal-black eyes and quiveied in vicious little 
wags from the trimly-knotted ends of her 
gorgeous turban. She was a tall, portly 
dame of a fine bronze color and bore her- 
self with the majesty befitting a person of 
weight avd domestic responsibility. This 
weight now made itself both felt and heard. 
As she marched in the chair Millicent occu- 
pied shook portentovsly and all the small 
appurtenances of the desk rattled a sharp 
alarm. 

‘*Cassandra!’’ exclaimed Millicent, drop- 
ping her hands with a stant and turning. 

No abbreviation of thé sounding’ name 
was ever permitted by its stately owner. 

“Dat ‘club ob eight’!’’ echoed Cassun- 
dra, with wrathful directness. ‘*I’elar ter 
man it’s *‘nough ter make de gray wool on 
my ole head as white as a- sheet ob my own 
washin’, Miss Milly. De rapscal’ onest set 
dem boys—an’ you a-growin’ as Jean as a rat 
ober ’em so’s you carn’ eben hear wif yer 
two years when I knocks—a-skeerin’ de wits 
out ob me as ’s had de nussin ob you sence 
you war knee high ter a grasshopper, wifout 


door was 


no pap ner mammy, ‘cep’ me, ner searce a’ 


rel’tib. A poor orphant.]ill’?’— 

““Grasshopper,’’ put in Millicent, laugh- 
ingly and rising. 

“JT ain’ talkin’ "bout no grasshopper, Miss 
Milly,” said Cassandra, regally. 

‘*O, I really thought ’’— 

‘*See yar, Miss Milly.” 

She marched to where Millicent stood 
laughing on the hearth rug, offended dig- 
nity, tender reproach and seductive coaxing 
all blended in her voice and gaze. 

‘Dis ’s no larfin’ matter. You'll jes’ kill 
yerse’f ’long ob dem rascals an’ sen’ me 


* Copyrighted. 


out’n de warl like a ole plank afloatin’ down 
stream wifout no owna. An’ all fer a troop 
ob cussin’, idlin’, smokin’ trash boys dat 
darst name demselbs a club. Miss Milly, 
what on yeth do you want ’er be at wif’ dem 
*scal’ons, anyhow?” 

‘“To make gentlemen of them, 
Millicent; forlornly. 

ge Gentlemen! Well! I ’clar ter man!” 

“At Jeast useful, self-respecting boys, 
whose manhood may prove a blessing if not 
a pride to this great city. O, if I only knew 
what to do.” 

‘*Sakes alibe! 
phy!” 

“There ought to besome way and I ought 
to be able to find it. They are smart boys 
and not devoid of good impulses.” 

‘* \ heap too smart dey is!”’ 

“Tf I.could only rouse their latent. ambi- 
tion, only see the way to do it—the best 
way.” 

‘‘Dey’s no mo’e bition dan so many fleas, 
Miss Milly.” 

Millicent scarcely heard the energetic in- 
terruptions. She was walking to and fro, her 
anxious gaze on the floor and her dropped 
hands tightly clasped. Cassandra's eyes 
rolled after the pretty, slender figure suspi- 
ciously. 

‘«T can never drag them up,’’ pursued Mil- 
licent, softly, unheedingly, ‘‘but in some 
sweet way I might help them up. If I go 
down to them with my heart they might 
choose to take my hand. Then why not try 
the way that tempts me?”’ 

‘‘Bress my soul,’’ whispered Cassandra, 
alertly. , 

“The experiment might by its very nov- 
elty rouse new desires and higher hopes— 
might prove to be a tiny seed ’’— ; 

‘* Miss Milly !”” 

It was like a shot fired. Millicent faced 
round and stopped as if it had been. 

‘* Miss Milly, ef you’s boun’ fer sperimen’s 
an’ seeds Ise boun’ ter nip’em boff in de 
green bud. Jes’ you wait a minute.” 

‘*Wait?’’? began Millicent, questioningly. 

But Cassandra was already in the hall. 
The next moment she was back. She walked 
with gingerly step and held at arm’s Jength, 
with gingerly thumb and forefinger, a dis- 
reputable looking newspaper parcel, 

‘“What is it?’’ asked Millicent, rather 
startied. 

‘* Dynymite!”’ 
hoarsely. 

She teared the effect of the vibration of 
her natural voice. Involuntarily Millicent 
recoiled. 

‘It’s light,’ Cassandra hurried on in the 
same cautious tones. ‘*Ob course it mus’ 
be; it goes up so easy, dey say. It smells 
ob mack’rel, too. Piff!”’ : 

‘* Cassandra, where did you get it?’ asked 
Millicent, a little sharply. 

**Dat’s jes’ it, Miss Milly!—whar? Id 
fotched it up when you skeert me a-not an- 
swerin’ ob my knock. So I sot it down 
while [ *vesticated you. Den you riled me 
dat bad bout dem boys dat I clean fergot’’?— 

‘: Cassandra ’’— 

“Yes, yes, Miss Milly, I’s a’proachin’ ter 
tell you, eff yowll let me. Dat lilles’ ’seal- 
?on ob yern, ‘cep one, brung it fer you— | 
‘Tommy Logan, Num’er Seben,’ he had de 
brass ter say. An’ jes as 1 gits a good solid 
hol’ ob de pa’ce] he ups an’ sings out ter be 


vw 


sighed 


Dem a pride ’ter Ph’) del- 
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whispered Cassandya, 
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keerful or I’d be blowed up, an’ den skeets 
like a shot offen a shovel.” 

‘“* He was only promising you a scolding— 
warning you to be gentle,’ laughed Milli- 
cent, taking the unsavory package and pull- 
ing at the soiled bits of cord. ‘ But what 
can it. be?” 

‘“‘Suffin you'd bes’ look out fer,’ said Cas- 
sandra, eye askance and wary foot edging 
nearer the halldoor. ‘‘ Demstringzes am de 
mos’ dang’ous—Laws a-massey! I knowed 
it! Its a-bustiw !”’ 

The loud, crackling report, frantic shrieks 
and scuffling flight mingled startlingly to- 
gether. The parcel slipped from Millicent’s 
grasp. Three soiled newspapers tumbled 
apart on the hearth rug and with a low cry 
and soft thud that reached Cassandra’s 
listening ear outside the door Millicent 
dropped beside them. 

““O, Miss Milly!’ wailed Cassandra, shud- 
deringly. No sound answered the half-in- 
audible voice. ‘Miss Milly! Miss Milly!” 

Still no reply. Love proved stronger than 
terror. She opened the door a minute 
crack, 

‘Miss Milly, honey, is you hitted? Is 
you dead? Ef you’s dead, honey dear, tell 
me, an’ I’!] come in right orf.’’ 

A stifled murmur reached her. In frantic 
alarm she introduced the gay ends of her 
turban, and then, fearing to look, shut her 
eyes and quayered piteously, ‘‘ Honey, honey 
dear!”’ 

‘“Come here, Cassandra,’ faltered Milli- 
cent. 

‘*You ain’ hitted den?” 

‘** No,’ in faint tones. 

“*You ain’ dead, nudder?’”’ 

‘* No, no,”’? more loudly. 

“You's shur, honey? Yer woice soun’s 
onnat’ ral like—all smofered an’ far orf.’ 

“Come here. I want to Show you some- 
thing,’ calied Millicent, in clearer tones, 
raising her head a moment from the news- 
paper over which she was intently bending. 
With her fine bronze color faded to a 
strange pallor Cassandra obeyed so far as 
to cast one wild glance within the room. 


DON’T LOOK FOR THE FLAWS. 
Don’t look for the flaws as you go on through 
life, 
And even when you find them 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind 
And look for the virtue behind them; 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in its shadows hiding ; 
It is better by far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 


The current of life runs ever away 
To the bosom of God’s great ocean. 
Don’t set your force ’gainst the river’s course 
And think to alter its motion. 
Don’t waste a curse on the universe; 
Don’t butt at the storm with your puny form, 
But bend and let it go o’er you. 


The world will never adjust itself 

To suit your whims to the letter ; 
Some things must go wrong your whole life 

long, 

_ And the sooner you know it the better. 
It is folly to fight with the Infinite, 

And go under at last in the wrestle. P 
The wisest man shapes into God’s plan, 

_ As the water shapes into a vessel. 
—E£lla Wheeler Wilcox. 


Drive thy business, let not that ee Pies 
—Franklin. 


action or else neglect it altogether. 


THE COLUMBIAN STAMPS, 

Our new stamps are the second ‘jubilee 
series’? ever issued by any country since 
postage stamps first came into use. The 
first were issued by England in 1887 to com- 
memorate the fiftieth year of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign, and they are still in circulation. 
The Columbian stamps will be continued 
only through the present year and then be 
withdrawn. There is a charitable society 
in Providence, R. I., which deposits a sum 
of money with the postmaster, to be used 
for forwarding all mail matter on which 
postage may be lacking and which other- 
wise would be sent to the Dead Letter 
Office. On each letter or package so for- 
warded is a small printed label giving the 
name of the society which renders this sery- 
ice. In most cases the money is refunded, 
so that the work is self-sustaining. At 
Christmas time the number of favors in 
this line are numerous. 


—- 
HOW HE WAS CURED. 

An old shoemaker in Berlin had contracted 

a bad habit of breaking his promise as to 
the time when work would be completed. 
Probably as a boy he belonged to the class 
who always reply, ‘‘In a minute,’ when 
asked to do anything and then loiter in the 
Prince 
Bismarck once took an ingenious way to 
cure the old shoemaker of his fault. Hay- 
ing promised to have a pair of boots ready 
at a certain time the prince sent a mes- 
senger for them. Of course they were not 
ready. At six o’clock the next morning 
another messenger appeared and innocently 
inquired, ‘‘Are Herr Bismarck’s boots ready 
yet?” ‘*No,” was the reply. The man 
went away, but at the expiration of ten 
minutes appeared again asking the same 
question. This went on until the shoe- 
maker was worried into finishing the boots 
quickly. After that he was more careful 


about keeping his word. 
ep FA eee 9 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 

The electoral college, in the various States, 
is a very solemn and dignified body not un- 
like the Supreme Court, and considerable 
red tape is used in executing its simple 
duties. 
teen members and ex-Governor Long is the 
president. The certificate on which is re- 
corded the vote of the State for pr esidential 
electors is sent to Washington by a special 
messenger. He is allowed mileage one way 
at the rate of twenty-five cents per mile and 
in the case of the messenger from the State 
of Washington he will receive the neat little 
sum of $782.75. His fare for the round trip 
is $175. A duplicate copy is also sent by 
mail. 

The certificates are usually engrossed on 
parchment and some of them are beautiful 
specimens of workmanship. This year Ne- 
vada was not satisfied to report her vote on 
ordinary parchment but used solid silver 
plates, one for each of the six members of 
her electoral college. On the face is deeply 
engraved the words: ‘‘ Electoral ballot of 
the State of Nevada.’’ On the reverse side 
are the names of the third party candidates. 
These certificates are remarkably handsome 
as well as valuable. The Washington au- 
thorities pronounced as the finest, four years 
ago, those which came from Massachusetts, 
but this year the Silver State carries off the 
palnt. 


The Massachusetts college has fif-’ 
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other extracts of vanilla con- 
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I. MENIER rais 
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own Plantations in i 
Nicaragua. 
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his own Sugar Re 
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thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat 
Menier except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
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Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- 
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as most cocoa and chocolate makers have to, MENIER 
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nion Square, SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER,N.Y. 
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Nervousness. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R.I, . 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
mg i you please, dear Cornerers, we 
> will begin where we left off last 
week and try to finish those 
literary questions. AvBos- 
ton gentleman, an expert 
ff in historical matters, asks 
for the authorship of a 
poem, published many 
years ago, entitled the 
Parting of the Three 
Friends, beginning: 


When shal) we three meet again? 
Oft may glowing hope expire, 
Oft may wearied love expire, 

Oft and death and sorrow reign, 
‘Ere we three shall meet again ! 

It is said to have been sung by three 
Indian students of Dartmouth College 
‘‘around this youthful pine’’ in a ‘“‘long- 
loved bower.’? Peter Pohquonnoppeet of 
the Stockbridge tribe graduated there in 
1780, but three Indians together at Hanover 
must have be nin ‘‘ Moor’s Indian Charity 
School,’”’? when Dr. Wheelock first planted 
it there as ‘‘the voice of one crying in a 
wilderness.’’ Did that tree become the fa- 
mous ‘old pine’’ in the present college 
park, around which so many Dartmouth 
classes have since sung their parting songs? 
Did the Indians borrow their first line from 
Macbeth? 

More Indians: A lady near Boston asks 
about The Seminole’s Reply, by Cvlonel 
George W. Patten, U.S. A. I find it in his 
collection of poems, Voices of the Border, 
with a hint that it was ‘‘founded on facts”’ 
in the Seminole War in Florida. It can be 
found in Sargeat’s Standard Speaker, but 
in my boyhood was in the older readers and 
was a favorite piece for declamation. I dis- 
tinctly remember getting very eloquent—or 
grandiloquent—over it on the ‘‘’cademy”’ 
platform one Wednesday afternoon: 


Blaze with your serried columns! 
I will not bend the knee; 

The shackle ne’eragain shall bind 
The arm which now is free! 


(I wonder if my old schoolmate is living 
at whom I fiercely pointed as I shouted, 
‘the pale-face I defy’’?) I thought of this 
declamation years afterwards when in the 
ancient coquina fort at St. Augustine (San 
Marco) the old sergeant showed me the cell 
from which Coacooche (or Wildcat), a Sem- 
inole chief, escaped, letting himself down 
into the moat. He was afterwards recap- 
tured, and I think it was his speech to Gen- 
eral Worth that suggested the poem. Now 
that so many clubs are studying early Amer- 
ican history it is well to learn all we can 
about the aboriginal people with whom our 
ancestors had so much to do—not always in 
the most agreeable way. Parkman’s Half 
Century of Conflict is a reliable and intensely 
interesting account of those times, Drake’s 
Indian History for Young Folks is the best 
book for them and Jolly Good Times ona 
Farm (referred to last week) has ‘Indian 
stories’’—true ones—for the still younger 
folks. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I often find in the Conver- 


sation Corner items that I wish to know. 
When a child I learned a song beginning, 


Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so. 


Can you give me the rest of it? Iama teacher 

in a primary school and would like to teach 
the children to sing it at our devotions. 
Yours truly. 

She will find the hymn in Dr. Robinson’s 

Calvary Songs and in Happy Voices, with- 

out the author’s name. I am glad of this 


young teacher’s proposition. Nothing could 
be more fitly taught the children of any 
school than the great, though simple, fact 
that Jesus Christ loves men. Was not that 
the secret of the power of Phillips Brooks— 
who is followed to his burial today by the 
affectionate, grateful sorrow of greater mul- 
titudes of all classes of people than would 
have been the case with any other man 
in Massachusetts—that he believed and 
preached and showed to all ‘tthe love of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord?’”’ You re- 
member that this was the way he explained 
religion to Helen Keller in his beautiful let- 
ter to her a year or two ago: ‘‘ Jesus came 
into the world on purpose to tell us about 
our Father’s love. . . . and, Helen, He loves 
men still and He loves us, and He tells us 
that we may love Him.’’ Iheard Dr. Paton, 
the venerable missionary to the New Heb- 
rides, a few days ago—be sure and hear him 
also if you have the opportunity—and this 
seemed to have been his secret, too, in all 
his labors and sufferings and successes 
among the lowest tribes of men, that Jesus 
Christ loved them and would care for him 
as His servant. 

I have had on my table for a month a 
beautiful little story of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, which he kindly sent to the Corner. 
It begins in this curious way: ‘‘I always 
give myself a Christmas present.’’ This 
suggests the last, and the largest, literary 
item—I hope there is room for it. I gladly 
made room for it in my library, to which 
it was a present—a Christmas present in- 
deed, although one part of it has only just 
arrived. What is it? The Century Diction- 
ary! The shelves for it came from Ohio, 
where all those ‘‘ Danner’’ revolving book- 
cases are manufactured, having waited for 
an extra ‘‘adjustable leaf’? to be added, 
on which my Webster’s International can 
always lie open, just at the right hight. 
On the other leaf either of the six volumes 
of the Century can be placed, according to 
the word to be looked for. While, of course, 
this does not take the place of Webster, 
it is something more than a dictionary—in 
many things an encyclopedia. I began to 
read it last night, finishing the first two 
pages—all on A, and I never knew that so 
much could be learned about a single letter. 

Ought I not to be very grateful to the 
giver? Lam. Who was he? Your answer 
isabove. I? Yes, and you can give your- 
self one if you will do as I did, and wait 
aslong. This is the story. WhenI was a 
boy—I suppose I should say a young man 
—I put ten dollars ($10) in a savings bank 
at a distance from my home, with the re- 
solve to keep it there along time. I have 
often wanted it, [ have sometimes spent all 
other funds, but have left this untouched. 
Not long ago it occurred to me that we all 
needed a Century Dictionary! I gotit and, 
singularly enough, the amount in the Brat- 
tleboro Bank paid for the dictionary, the 
case and the freight—and I have seventy- 
five cents left. (What shall we do with 
that?) Now if you know the price of the 
‘*Century’’ and of the case, you can reckon 
the interest—compound, remember—and tell 
how long it is since I was a boy! It is a 
good illustration of the remarkable increase 
of money at interest and so of the advan- 
tage of saving small sums. To the wise 
boy this word will be sufficient! 

Mr. MARTIN, © 


“Purity, Strength, Perfection.”’ 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FoR Fes. 19. Neh. 4; 9-21. 
REBUILDING THE WALL. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Nehemiah is altogether one of the manliest 
characters in the Old Testament. He did a 


great wark in reconstructing the civil govern- 


‘ 


ment of Judahso that it became again a nation, 
rising for a brief period even into independ- 
ence. Like our Washington he became the 
hero of his country in its new beginning. 
His achievement, too, is the supreme object 
of interest in his time, because he laid the 
foundations of the civil organization in which 
Christ appeared. But his work, I think, de- 
serves special attention as illustrating the 
personal elements of success in serving God. 
These are: 

1. Consecration to service [v. 9]. He had 
chosen his work and believed himself to have 
been divinely called to do it. His business 
was to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, the 
city of his fathers’ sepulchers. He, and those 
under him, prayed to God, and provided 
against defeat from perils without. These are 
the initial steps in consecration—recognizing 
and accepting a work to do for God, appealing 
to Him for help to doit, seeing and guarding 
against obstacles in the way of doing it. To 
every one the work which he finds himself 
divinely called to do is a great work, worthy 
of his highest devotion and his greatest 
strength. To some Nehemiah has seemed to 
be an egotist. But this very consciousness of 
the greatness of his work saved him from 
many dangers and insured his success. It 
won for him permission from his king to go to 
Jerusalem. It gained for him the confidence 
of those under him. It kept him from falling 
into the traps set by his enemies. It became 
his motto, ‘‘I am doing a great work, so that 
I cannot come down.” It gave him courage 
to face difficulties. His constant thought was, 
“Should sucha man as I flee?’’ This Oriental 
pasha, fired with fervor for the city of his 
fathers and filled with a consciousness of 
doing a great service for God, is a worthy 
model for every young man. And, great as 
the work seemed to him, now that we know 
that he was building a nation, in the midst of 
those great perils, in which God would mani- 
fest Himself to the world in human form, does 
it not seem that his dim knowledge made him 
put much too low an estimate on his service? 
May not our work take on a far higher signifi- 
cance than now appears when we shall look 
back on it from knowing its results? 

2. Opposition [vs. 10-12]. As soon as Nehe- 
miah showed that he meant business difficul- 
ties arose, and the most formidable were pre- 
sented by those from whom he had the most 
reason to. expect support. The Jews who 
lived around the city objected because there 
was so much rubbish to clear away. They 
claimed to be champions of the working men 
who were overtaxed. The Jews who lived 
near the open enemies of the movement kept 
urging their neighbors who had joined in the 
work of rebuilding to quit and return home, 
telling them over and over that their enemies 
would pounce on them and kill them if they 
did not. Then the open adversaries kept plot- 
ting, and tidings kept coming to Nehemiah 
that they meant to surprise him and kill his 
men and stop the work. 

Whoever expects to succeed in reforming 
himself or society must be prepared to meet 
opposition. The indifference of some who 
ought to pM nost interested, the faint-heart- 
edness of others and intimidation from yet 
another class must be met, as well as the 
plots of acknowledged foes. If we would be 
good or do good we must gird up our loins to 
‘fight evil, and we shall find no persons more 
in the way than those who want to do good 
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without fighting evil, unless it be those who 
have grown so bitter in fighting evil that they 
fight everybody who does not share their 
spirit. Nehemiah kept an open channel of 
communication between himself and God, 
kept his one purpose of upbuilding steadily 
before his eyes and carefully measured the 
number and strength of ‘his opponents. 

3. Motives [v. 14]. Nehemiah first inspired 
the people with his own courage and enthusi- 
asm. He believed that God had sent him to 
build Jerusalem. He was sure that the work 
was of the greatest importance, and he made 
the nobles, the rulers and the rest share his 
zeal. “‘Be not ye afraid of them,’’ he said. 
One man who has confidence in God and who 
knows just what he wants, having the welfare 
of others at heart, can accomplish wonders. 
Hundreds are ready to follow where one is 
ready to lead. In most communities, even 
where evil forces rule, the majority of the 
people want good government and upright 
living, but they do not realize their strength. 
They lack wise, patient leadership. Noble 
opportunities await men who lean on God and 
expect that the right will win. 

Nehemiah wisely arranged the forces at his 
command. His whole plan is described in 
v. 9. He made his prayer to God and pro- 
vided against surprises. He appealed to his 
followers to remember the power of God who 
was on their side. He appealed to them to 
remember their families, whose safety de- 
pended on them. He put the families of the 
builders near to them as they worked, so that 
they need not be anxious for the absent and 
so that they might realize what they had at 
stake. We need all the safeguards which 
God has provided to keep us true. Faith in 
Him, love of country, domestic affections—all 
these are defenders against evil and inspirers 
to holy living. Our social life is imperiled by 
irresponsible people. Men.and women. with- 
out church affiliations; who do not pay taxes 
and have no homes, are usually of little use to 
the community which they burden and often 
are dangerous to it. Most of those who from 
choice swell the boarding house population 
hang a dead weight on the body politic. They 
have little or nothing to inspire noble mo- 
tives. With such men Nehemiah could never 
have rebuilt Jerusalem, nor is there hope that 
by them modern cities will be reformed. 

-4, Methods [vs. 15-22]. Nehemiah set every 
man in a definite place and gave him a defi- 
nite work. One-half the people stood on 
guard, the other half built the wall. The 
officers stood behind them all to direct the 
work. But those who worked were also pre- 
pared for resistance on the instant. He also 
arranged signals, so that if an attack should 
be made at any one point he could quickly 
mass defenders at that place. He kept a 
trumpeter beside him and watched vigilantly 
the whole fortification. He arranged for. all 
the workmen to lodge within the walls, to 
guard against night attacks and to begin work 
with the dawn. 

With consecration, courage and energy this 
young hero combined ceaseless vigilance. 
With all his other splendid qualities he might 
have failed disastrously if he had allowed his 
faith in God to weaken his confidence in him- 
self. The successful leader must turn to God 
as if everything depended on Him and labor 
as if everything depended on himself. Good 
men as often fail by throwing their own re- 
sponsibilities off on God as by taking His re- 
sponsibilities on their own shoulders. 

5. Toil [vs. 21-23]. There were no idle hours 
for this company of builders by day or by 
night. The leaders set the example which 
they asked the rest to follow. None of them 
undressed to sleep. They carried their bur- 
dens constantly. The student should read the 
whole account from the fourth through the 
sixth chapter to understand the difficulties, 
the opposition and hostility which harrassed 


Nehemiah and to appreciate the splendid gen- 
eralship which in fifty-two days completed a 
wall perhaps four miles in length, strong 
enough to protect the city and give it again 
the position of a fortress. 

Only a man trained to habits of thorough 
and persistent work can be depended on in 
such an emergency as this to which the gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem was called. The great 
achievements of men are often included within 
brief periods, and it sometimes seems as if 
their success was the result of good fortune. 
But their good fortune was because of their 
diligence, that had passed from a habit into an 
essential element of character. 

6. Trust. Through all this story of struggle 
and victory runs a thread of silver binding all 
the work to God. In the beginning Nehemiah 
prayed. When the king gave him an oppor- 
tunity to make his request to go and build 
Jerusalem he took that as an answer to prayer 
and prayed again [Neh. 2: 4]. He regarded 
his work as“ what my God put into my heart 
to do for Jerusalem.’”’ When he proposed to 
build he told his followers of ‘‘ the hand of my 
God which was good upon me,” and on the 
strength of that assurance they said, ‘‘ Let us 
rise up and build.’”’ When they began the 
work he led them in prayer. When he would 
strengthen their courage he exhorted them to 
‘remember the Lord.’”? When their enemies 
were thwarted he said that ‘“‘ God had brought 
their counsel to naught.”’ When danger threat- 
ened he said to all the people, ‘‘ Our God shall 
fight for us.” 

This lesson is a simply told story of one of 
the greatest achievements of Jewish ‘history. 
It was undertaken by Nehemiah with the con- 
viction that it was divinely imposed upon 
him. He carefully measured the situation, 
took wise account of opposing elements, ap- 
pealed to the motives of his followers which 
would best rouse their manhood, planned 
statesmanlike methods for carrying on the 
work, gave his whole being to the accomplish- 
ment of it till it was completed and kept an 
unfaltering confidence inGod. No one accept- 
ing his life work from God in this spirit and 
carrying it forward in these ways can fail. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Make a drawing of a broken wall and ask 
what the trouble is with it. Let the children 
tell you about the city with ruined walls and 
gate. Ask for the name of the man who was 
praying for Jerusalem. Where was he? Let 
some one come to the board and show the rela- 
tive positions of Shushan and Jerusalem. 
Could Nebemiah’s prayer reach to Jerusalem ? 
Change the broken wall on the board to a 
good wall. This tells you what happened in 
Jerusalem. The wall was rebuilt. How? 
What is necessary for a wall? Let the chil- 
dren tell you—stones and mortar and men to 
work. But something else was necessary—the 
will to work. And this came through Nehe- 
miah’s prayer. The answer was long in com- 
ing, four months, but Nehemiah did not stop 
praying. Make a word picture of the inter- 
view with the king when Nehemiah’s sad 
countenance revealed the burden of his heart. 
Be sure to emphasize the prayer before the 
answer was made to the king. Because of this 
silent prayer the right thing was said and Ne- 
hemiah was sent to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
salem. Change the oft-repeated injunction, 
“ Think before you speak ”’ to ‘“‘ Pray before you 
speak.’’ Picture the long journey of Nehe- 
miah to the city of his people, his midnight 
ride around the ruined walls, his talk with the 
rulers and then the busy scene when the build- 
ing began. Add to your section of wall on 
the board as you talk, but leave a part unfin- 


ished. Draw above these a sword, a spear, a 
shield and a bow. Explain why these are 
made, 
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There were enemies. Who’? Did Nehemiah 
pray for help again? Yes, andhe set a watch 
against them. Pray and watch, that was his 
motto. Describe the building as it went on 
after this.threatened attack, every man work- 
ing with his weapon at his side. But the wall 
was finished. What builtit? Write upon your 
finished sketch prayer, work and above among 
the weapons pray, watch. Would prayer alone 
have built the wall or watching alone? Who 
has told us to watch and pray? Make the ap- 
plication very plain. What building has God 
given us to do? Do we have any enemies? 
What? What must we do? What weapons 

-have we? Prayer gives us the shield of faith. 
(Write faith upon the shield.) The Word of 
God is called the sword of the Spirit. We 
must use that. God gives us our weapons. 
He gives us help in answer to our prayers, but 
we must work and watch and pray. 


MEETING. 


Christ’s Welcome to the 


THE OHURCH PRAYER 
Topic, Feb. 12-18. 


Inquirer. Matt 7: 7-12; Mark 10: 17-22; 
John 3: 1-3, 9-14. (See prayer meeting edi- 
torial.) . 
merous 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Feb. 19-25. MHindrances. 
Meet Them. Neh. 4: 9; Phil. 4: 13. 

The record of human progress would be a 
short and barren one if obstacles had not lain 
'athwart.the path of advancement in every 
sphere of activity. What if men had been 
content to sit down in despair before the ap- 
parently impassable sea? Whatif nointrepid 
spirit had arisen who-would not permit it 
forever to hinder his ambition? The moment 
the brave explorer launched out upon it he 
found that it held him up. He learned, too, 
that the very winds which at first sight seemed 
to beat him back could be made to speed him 
on his journey. For years men shuddered in 
the presence of the sudden and erratic and 
deadly displays of electricity. Not until our 
own century has this subtle force been har- 
nessed and made to serve diverse uses. For 
many a boy the struggle to gain an education 
has proved the spur to attaining a prize which 
more fortunate youths fail to win. What to 
some of his advisers seemed in the case of 
Phillips Brooks an insuperable objection to 
preaching the gospel he turned to account, 
and, instead of proving an impediment, it was 
the secret of his rapid and forceful delivery. 
I met once ont on the plains of Wyoming, far 
from human dwelling, a wagon occupied by 
two men both of whom had lost their legs, 
‘one by a railroad accident and the other by 
freezing. They had drifted into each other’s 
company and, in order not to be a burden to 
themselves and the community, they estab- 
lished a kind of pedlar’s business, riding about 
from town to town with their notions and 
earning thereby a comfortable living. It was 
the best illustration I ever encountered of the 
old proverb, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

Let us not bewail, then, the hindrances in 
our way. Let us remember that they are 
common to the best of Christians, and that 
we are not merely to accept them with Chris- 
tian resignation but we are to make them 
servants and ministers of good. “You think 
you would be a pretty decent Christian were 
it not for your warm temper. But there is ne 
objection to a temper provided you are its 
master and not it yours. Properly held in 
leash it may become mighty for righteousness. 
Your business situation is not favorable tc 
the growth of piety. Butifit is not a dishon- 
orable vocation it may afford you points ot 
contact with non-Christians and opportunities 
for dropping the gospel seed which those 
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whose surroundings are more agreeable miss 
altogether. Doubts and intellectual difficul- 
ties hinder you. But many a man has 


Fought his doubts and gathered strength. 
Thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own. 

You find a lack of sympathy in your Chris- 
tian life, and even criticism on the part of 
those under your own roof. All the more in- 
centive to walk circumspectly so that your 
good works may glorify your Father in heaven 
and put to shame their jibes and sneers. A 
great temptation confronts you daily. Butif 


the dread Jest you should yield drives you~ 


often to the cross for succor it may prove the 
means of your salvation. Hindrances are not 
the messengers-of Satan to buffet us but God’s 
angels sent to do his bidding. 

Parallel verses: Num. 13: 30; Ps. 119: 165; 
Prov. 3: 21-23; Matt. 16: 23-26 ; 18: 7-9; 26: 41; 
Luke 11: 52; John 16: 33; 17: 15; Acts 8: 36; 
Rom. 12: 21; 14: 13; 1 Cor. 8: 9; 9: 12; 16: 13; 
Gal. 5:7; Eph. 6:11, 18; Phil. 4: 6,7; 1 Thess. 
2:18;5:6; Jas.5:;18; 1 John 2:10; 4: 4;5:4,5; 
Rey. 3; 21. 


NOTES. 

At the dedication of the new edifice of the First 
Church, Newark, N.J., an evening was given up to 
Christian Endeavor.— aA State song for Massachu- 
setts delegations to conventions is desired. Contri- 
butions submitted for consideration may be sent to 
Mr. Charles N. Goodrich, Room 12, 75 State Street, 
Boston. . 

Dr. Clark’s reception in Japan was most enthusi- 
astic. The way had been well prepared by Mr. 
Arthur T. Hill, the Christian Endeavor superintend- 
ent for Japan and business agent of the American 
Board, who had widely circulated copies of the con- 
stitution. At Osaka a conference of more than fifty 
missionaries of different denominations was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Clark. Within ten days he addressed 
twenty-one meetings of, girls’ schools and boys’ 
schools, evangelists and Bible women. Nine meet- 
ings during two and one-half days were arranged by 
his college classmate, Rev. J. H. Pettee of Okayama. 
Especially warm was the welcome given at a public 


gathering for the purpose at Kobé. 
= 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Rey. O. H. Gulick of the Japan Mission 
is visiting the Hawaiian Islands where he 
was born and grew to manhood and where he 
held his first pastorate, remaining there till 
1870. The Hawaiian Board has sent a request 
to the A. B.C. F. M. for the retention of Mr. 
Gulick among them as a missionary worker. 
It could not be granted, however, for he ecan- 
not be spared from Japan. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Gulick’s leave of absence has been extended 
six months and he is permitted to use the 
added time for work in the Sandwich Islands. 
He comes to America in February but after 
his visit in this country will probably return 
there for the allotted time. 


The year the W. H. M. A. was started a 
sum of money was contributed by an unknown 
donor to educate a colored girl who should 
subsequently become a missionary to Africa. 
Year after year has gone by without finding 
just the right candidate, but at last the choice 
has fallen upon an earnest young woman who 
is being educated at Straight University. She 
has recently written a grateful letter to the 
society in which she says: “I am eager to 
receive an education that I may be well pre- 
pared to do the work that I am so anxious to 
accomplish. My chief object is to go to my 
own people in Africa.’’ 


A unique gift from a Greek Christian in 
Turkey has recently been received by the 
treasurer of the American Board. It is a 
draft for an amount equivalent to $1,320 in 
our currency, one-third to be used for what- 
ever purpose the Board may desire and the 
remaining two-thirds for specified objects in 
Turkey in the direct line of our missionary 
work. This man became a Christian some 


‘years ago while at Constantinople, and has 
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suffered protracted persecution for his faith. 
Since his conversion he has done much evan- 
gelistic work at his own expense. 

The first of January there was opened in 
Oberlin, O., a new building, which is to be- 
come a home for the daughters of home mis- 
sionaries and other young women of limited 
means who find it hard to get a college edu- 
cation. The building is called the ‘Lord 
Cottage’ after its principal donor, Mrs. E. W. 
Lord, who is connected with the women’s de- 
partment of the college. It is a comfortable, 
pleasant house with accommodations for forty 
young women. They can obtain rooms and 
board for $2.50 per week. This will doubtless 
make possible the thorough training of many 
a future home missionary. 


In a recent communication from Mr. Clark, 
written at Prague, he says: ‘‘ Please tell your 
readers not to be disheartened about Bohemia. 
The persecution referred to in your issue of 
Dec. 22 is not extensive. It is limited to one 
county. Unfortunately the word ‘ county’ 
was read in Boston as ‘country.’ Persecu- 
tion is doing us good. Next month we shall 
organize a new church in the very county 
where the opposition is greatest. That will 
be the tenth Congregational church in Bohe- 
mia. The first was organized in my house in 
1880. Since Christmas we have received four- 
teen new members into three of our churches. 
The year 1892 was one of the best this mission 
has seen. The growth in membership was 
twenty-five per cent., and the increase in the 
contributions of the people here was also 
twenty-five per cent. Keepon praying. God 
will help us to hold the fort.” 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

The missionary enterprise of the Society of 
Friends in India, started twenty-six years 
ago, is being prosecuted with much vigor. 
Work was originally carried on successfully 
at Benares and Jabalpur for eight years. Sub- 
sequently missions were established with suc- 
cess in three or four other towns and districts, 
and nineteen English Friends are now resid- 
ing at those stations. The Friends haye also 
missions in China and Madagascar. 

After long-standing differences it is refresh- 
ing to note the signs of approaching reconcil- 
iation between the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Baptists in Great Britain. 
The society, it is stated, has offered to print 
the translation of the Bible into the language 
of the people of the Congo made by Rey. 
W.H. Bentley, on the condition that after 
the Congo word for “immersion,” and as often 
as it occurs, they should insert in brackets the 
word ‘‘ baptize,’’ and the Baptist Bible trans- 
lation and missionary societies have assented. 
A similar concession has been made in the case 
of the sacred Scriptures in Oriya. 

The Sandwich Islands have a large popula- 
tion. of immigrants, among three classes of 
whom important mission work is carried on. 
The Chinese mission is much the oldest, the 
Japanese ranks next and the Portuguese mis- 
sion is the latest. All three are successful 
and promising but in the Chinese mission the 
work has assumed much larger proportions 
than in the others. The Friend of Honolulu; 
in an encouraging article on Chinese Christian 
progress, refers to the large new addition to 
the Chinese church in that city as a proof of 
its growth and prosperity. The entire ex- 
penses of the addition, including a new organ, 
have been met mainly by the Chinese them- 
selves. 

The natives of Alaska might well put us to 
shame in the matter of contributions to home 
missions. Some native women, members of 
the Presbyterian Church at Sitka, brought to 
the church officers a number of baskets which 
they had made as their contribution to home 
missions. The sale of these baskets realized 
nineteen dollars. This native church at Sitka 
reports 338 communicants. ; 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. 


The author of this volume, Rev. RB. F. Hor- 
ton of Hampstead, London, is one of the most 
scholarly and eminent among the English 
Congregational ministers who are passing 
out of Young manhood into middle life. His 
earlier book, Inspiration and the Bible, made 
him known widely, and was regarded by 
many as an example of destructive criticism. 
The present work naturally follows the other 
and is an attempt, if not to construct, at least 
to define and explain, so as to buttress faith 
in any in whom it may have been weakened 
by the earlier book. It is not an apology for 

- that, however, but an endeavor to show why 
the author’s views are not dangerous but 
rather sound, scholarly and helpful to true, 
intelligent piety. 

The author offers a classification and an 
examination of the books which form the 
Bible in the order assigned to them by the 
higher criticism, and essentially the same 
method is applied throughout. First, the con- 
clusions of the higher critics, so far as Mr. 
Horton regards them as proved, are stated, 
often with a brief outline of the arguments 
which have caused them to be reached. Sec- 
ondly, it is sought to point out the purpose of 
each book, the precise amount and character of 
the revelation made in it by Godtomen. It 
is claimed that the actual contents of such a 
revelation are not affected by disputes about 
the authorship or date of the book in which it 
is made, and that in estimating the degree or 
quantity of a revelation comparison should be 
made, “not so much with the finished results 
of revelation which are before us in the New 
Testament, as with the notions, beliefs and 
practices which existed so far as we know 
among contemporary, and especially contigu- 
ous, peoples.” 

Mr. Horton indorses heartily the more im- 
portant positions taken by the higher critics, 
and assumes somewhat more positively than 
may be wise that no genuine and expert 
Biblical scholars now remain unconvinced 
that these conclusions are final. He accepts 
the consequences frankly and, in our judg- 
ment, fails to bestow sufficient attention upon 


some points which certainly need more dis-_ 


-eussion before his views about them can be 
considered established. An instance is the 
apparent indorsement by Jesus of the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament in a sense quite 
unlike that in which the author would admit 
it to be inspired. He believes in the miracu- 
lous, but rejects many of the alleged miracles. 
Here we can indicate his position best by a 
citation : 


Now men who to the present day do “not 
so much as know that there is a Holy Ghost” 
pass lightly over the whole book [Acts] and 
relegate it to the region of fable, because it is 
a record of the miraculous. But it is for this 
very reason that we assign it a place in his- 
tory. ... The baptism of the Spirit is no mir- 
acle of a bygone age, it is a miracle of today. 
Today assembled disciples, and often disciples 
in solitude and isolation, receive the mighty 
impact of the Spirit. Today they speak simple 
words which break like a mighty rushing 
wind over assemblies of men and shake the 
stubborn will, the hardened heart, the dead- 
ened conscience of the godless. Today more 
things are wrought by prayer than the world 
cares to understand. Today every mission 
field has its own story to tell of events which 
- are in every essential respect identical with 
those which are recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles . . . The miracles are not for the pur- 
pose of convincing unbelievers, they are the 
outcome of a faith in God which has already 
been otherwise established; but it is only stat- 
ing a simple fact to say that authentic and un- 
questioned missionary literature .. . teems 
with events which are miraculous in the only 
sense in which any of us wish to maintain the 
reality of miracles—that is, events which ad- 
mit of no other explanation than that God acts 
immediately and unmistakably in and for His 
people when they are engaged in carrying on 


the work which He gives them to do. But 


... no present day experience gives us any 
example of a man being spirited away from 
one place to another as Philip was, or of dead 
people being brought to life, as Lydia and Eu- 
tychus were, or of the sick being healed by 
contact with cloths and garments, as is de- 
scribed in the Acts [pp. 281-3]. 


Mr. Horton is too much, and rather inconsist- 
ently, inclined to apply the test of ‘‘ present 
day experience.’’ He accepts the resurrection 
frankly but passes over the incarnation. He 
declares most of the miracles ascribed in the 
Gospels to Jesus to have been possible if not 
probable and perhaps inevitable. Jesus he 
holds to have been a supernatural being, a 
unique, and the great, revelation of God. The 
Gospels are historical witnesses to Him. 
Their revelation consists of the picture which 
they present of Him. They are verified by 
Him, not He by them. They are neither ver- 
bally nor infallibly inspired but the truth of 
their portrayal of Him is proved by the fact 
that He is alive, active and recognized among 
men now precisely as they have declared that 
He would be. In a word, Mr. Horton claims 
that the Biblical books are not infallibly in- 
spired but 

the long history stands out as history, the au- 
thentic word of the Lord delivered to prophets 
maintains its authenticity. ... Christ is not 
disproved. Witnessed by trustworthy con- 
temporary books, He is still more effectually 
witnessed by Himself and by the actual and 
provable manifestation of Himself in us who 
believe. ... If we are left with our eyes in 


some degree averted from the Book, it is only 
that they may be the more concentrated on 


- the Person [p. 404]. 


We agree with the author that the supreme 
revelation made by the Bible is the progres- 
sive revelation of God. Undoubtedly, too, 
Jesus Christ is above the Bible. It depends 
upon Him, not He upon it. But the recogni- 
tion of these truths long antedates the higher 
criticism. Moreover, they do not involve as 
consequences all which Mr. Horton seems to 
understand to follow from them. He argues 
convincingly that to surrender the inspiration 
of the New Testament, for instance, need not 
involve loss of faith in Christ as the divine 
Son of God and Redeemer of men. Of course 
it need not. But that the New Testament is 
no more inspired than Paradise Lost or Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, which is practically his po- 
sition, does not follow. It is an assumption 
and one which he is very far from justifying. 
It is also an assumption which he makes by 
implication, at any rate, that the Gospels, if 
not inspired verbally, or infallibly, necessarily 
are not otherwise inspired than any honestly 
meant history. 

Mr. Horton is reverent and means to be 
candid. He has done valuable service in this 
volume, not only in setting forth clearly the 
reasonings and conclusions of the school of 
criticism with which he is allied, but also in 
démonstrating the stability of certain essen- 
tial Christian truths against possible and sharp 
attack, and in magnifying the person and 
work of Christ. But he appears to be out on 
the picket line of inquiry rather than even in 
the vanguard of the army of Biblical scholars 
who are as earnest, honest and able as he. To 
admit that some mistaken claims have been 
made about the Bible, which claims ought to 
be and must be abandoned, does not involve so 
extensive a change of front as he declares. In 
our judgment many of the most competent Bib- 
lical experts will refuse to be shut up to his 
alternatives and will fortify a position much 
nearer traditional lines in important respects 
than his own. [Macmillan & Co. $2.00.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Prof. H. B. Ryle’s The Early Narratives of 
Genesis [Macmillan & Co. $1.00] urges that 
scientific and archeological discoveries have 
made it necessary to abandon the traditional 
exegesis of the first eleven chapters. of Gen- 
esis. Probably few now will deny this, but 


there will not be so general a consent to his 
attitude in regard to the inspiration of Gene- 
sis, which is nearly the same as that of Mr. 
Horton, just described. He holds ‘‘ that the 
contents of books of Scripture are the result 
of patient labor and arduous research. over- 
ruled for the divine purpose and guided 
by the Holy Spirit.” But he seems to re- 
gard them as inspired, when he comes to 
discuss details, only in the same sense in 
which a biography of Lincoln or Spurgeon 
or a narrative of travel and exploration, 
such as some one of Stanley’s works, might 
be. That is, he seems to accept them as in- 
spired only in the sense that the Almighty 
uses them in teaching spiritual lessons. He 
certainly is correct in valuing their teachings 
as valuable above their forms. But many 
scholars of repute are not yet ready to admit 
that there is nothing else of the divine in them 
than such a general overruling and guidance 
of their composition. The studies of particu- 
lar points are interesting, and the book is 
reyerent and suggestive, even if one do not 
follow the author quite as far as he is disposed 
to go himself. The eight chapters of the book 
appeared originally in the Hapository Times. 
Ruth W. Ranney has written A Sketch of the 
Lives and Missionary Work of Rev. Cephas Ben- 
nett and His Wife, Stella Kneeland Bennett, 
1829-1891 [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00], gramd- 
parents of the author. Mr. and Mrs. Bennett 
were Baptist missionaries in Burmah, and 
were prominently active in the publication 
work of the mission there. They were con- 
spicuously useful and widely beloved in Bur- 
mah and deserve to be honored wherever the 
story of their lives may become known.—— 
Another volume of excellent discourses is 
Rev. C. H. Strong’s In Paradise, or The Sate 
of the Faithful Dead [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.00]. It is a Scripture study of death and 
what follows death. It is scholarly and also 
practical, and is rich in comfort and cheer 
both for the bereaved and for any who may 
feel afraid of dying.— Beyond the Stars 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], by Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Hamilton, president of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, has reached its third edition, 
haying been published first in 1888. This, too, 
is a study of heaven, its inhabitants, occupa- 
tions and life. The author is evangelical, rev- 
erent and practical, and his volume is inter- 
esting and helpful. Sometimes, however, he 
seems to exhibit a definiteness and positive- 
ness of knowledge which go somewhat beyond 
what is written or certainly to be inferred. 
Nevertheless, nobody can deny his positions, 
and most of them are likely to be proved 
sound. f 
Several devotional works are at hand. One 
is an old and widely circulated book, William 
Arthur’s The Tongue of Fire [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00], which came out first in 1856, and which 
has become, as Dr. W. M. Taylor says in his 
introduction, a ‘‘modern Christian classic.”’ 
ft is more thoughtful than many such vol- 
umes without being deficient in the devo- 
tional spirit. It is well suited to be very help- 
ful to pastors and evangelists.—Another is 
Lead Me to the Rock [Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 60 cents], by Rev. T. W. Hooper, 
D.D. Apparently it is composed of sermons 
and short religious essays, adapted to pro- 
mote the growth of spirituality in the reader, 
and itis dedicated to the author’s parishion- 
ers in Virginia and Alabama, among whom 
he has labored for more than thirty years.—— 
A third is the work of Mrs. Laura T. Greene. 
She has compiled from the Bible and from the 
manuscripts of her father, the late Rey. W. P. 
Tilden, a series of Leaflets for Lent [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50]. Selections from his favorite 
hymns also are included. The book contains 
a page for each day and is a choice work. It 
is inspiring and not for the Lenten season 
only. It is handsomely issued. Another is 
Daily Help (RK. A. Woodward & Co. 75 cents], 
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compiled by E. F. W. from the writings of 
Mr. Spurgeon. There is at least a paragraph, 
and sometimes one or two, for each day of the 
year. They vary much, but each has its 
own significance and application. Many will 
prize such a book. 


Rev. A. R. Cocke’s Studies in Ephesians 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents] is a modestly 
offered but valuable contribution to exposi- 
tory literature. In ten discourses the epistle 
to the Ephesians is analyzed and explained 
and its teachings are enforced in asimple, nat- 
ural and helpful manner. Without being not- 
-ably original or striking, the book is a thor- 
oughly good one.—In the course of the past 
year or two we have noticed two volumes of 
a work entitled Hermetic Philosophy [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25], by Styx, of which the 
third now is before us. This third volume, 
which is an answer, apparently in the nega- 
tive, to the question whether virtue and sci- 
ence can be taught, is in the form of a comedy 
founded on Plato’s Meno and applied to mod- 
ern discoveries in theosophy, Christian sci- 
ence, magic, etc. The author remarks, ‘‘ Hav- 
ing already written two volumes on the essen- 
tial teachings of the Hermetic Philosophy, 
and finding that they are not profitable attrac- 
tions, as we hoped they would be, we have 
coneluded to vary the performance by ‘“‘stir- 
ring up the animals a little.”” We incline to 
the belief that any of the ‘‘ animals’? who 
may read or hear this ‘‘ comedy” will remain 
tranquil, to say the least. Indeed, they will 

_be fortunate if they are not cast into a deep 


sleep. 
STORIES. 


Emma Wolt’s story, Other Things Being Equal 
[A. C. McClurg &. Co. , $1.00], is unusually 
agreeable and has for its purpose to show that 
no barriers of race or religion should be al- 
lowed to separate those who truly love one 
another. Although this is theoretically true, 
and also is true often practically, it is unde- 
niable that these objections to the union of 
such lovers frequently are extremely serious. 
Where there is not such an almost ideal love 
as that supposed to exist in this instance, mar- 
riage often proves a mistake. But in her gen- 
eral principle the author is correct and she 
certainly has given her readers a great pleas- 
ure.—The Secret of Narcisse [Tait, Sons & 
Co. $1.00] is from the pen of Edmund Gosse. 
It isa French romance of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, slight and sketchy in plot yet vigorously 
composed and throwing into bold relief the 
superstitious character of theage. The lights 
and shades of the picture are strong and the 
reader will appreciate the skill of the literary 
workmanship. 

Lovers of sea tales, especially young read- 
ers, will find W. C. Metvalfe’s Aboveboard 
[Thomas Whittaker. $1.50] to be fragrant of 
salt water, exciting and even thrilling, reck- 
lessly unlikely and at the same time stimulat- 
ing to manliness and true religious feeling. 
The reform of the pirate captain is rather sud- 
den and his address to his crew is too much in 
the vein of pious conventionalism. But, in 
spite of some such flaws, the book is whole- 
some and will please the lads.—A Merry 
Heart [(K. & J. B. Young & Co. 60 cents], by 
H. M. Pointer, is a pleasant little story founded 
upon facts of the times of Charles II. and his 
successor. The story is romantic and is told 
entertainingly and with some power. It is il- 
_ lustrated. Life and Sylvia [United States 

Book Co. 50 cents], by Josephine Balestier, 
is a charming little sketch of an escapade of a 
little girlin New York. It is illustrated pret- 
tily by Margaret W. Huntingdon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Another volume about the great German 
strategist is Moltke, His Life and Character 
{Harper & Bros. $3.00], translated by Mary 
Herms, a compilation from his journals, let- 


ters, memoirs and autobiographical notes, in- 
cluding also a short novel, The Two Friends, 
from his pen. His parentage, his education, 
his travels, his home life, his relations with 
his sovereigns, his religious beliefs and many 
other features of his career are described, 
largely in his own words, and the result is an 
exceedingly interesting work. His military 
history, as sucn, is not made relatively con- 
spicuous, because the purpose of the compiler 
is to bring the man rather than the soldier 
into prominence. His religious humility and 
earnestness are indicated by his favorite texts, 
which are marked in his wife's copy of the 
Bible, his constant companion after her death. 
They are 2 Cor>12: 9; John 12: 32; Acts 10: 
34, 35; and Matt. 7: 21. The book has several 
portraits and reproductions of water-color or 
other sketches, maps, plans, etc., all done by 
him. Itis a miscellaneous work, but having 
the more diversified interest. He was a many- 
sided man and his character was impressive 
in many different ways. 

We rarely have met with a volume on its 
theme which has so commended itself to us as 
A Woman’s Philosophy of Love [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50]. The author is Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin 
of Chicago. She is not only an earnest but 
also a profound thinker. She has gone deeper 
than most into the nature and meaning of the 
relations of the sexes, but she also writes with 
entire self-poise, with a high and holy pur- 
pose, with a wise blending of frankness and 
reticence, with decided freshness and vigor, 
and with a pleasant command of historicillus- 
tration. Much of the book is too abstruse for 
many readers, and it is not offered as a popu- 
lar treatise. But among the more cultured 
and reflective it ought to have the welcome 
merited by a judicious, practical, reverent and 
uncommonly thoughtful effort to deal help- 
fully with an omnipresent and most vital sub- 
ject. Mother and Child [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50] is the work of Drs. E. P. Davis and 
J. M. Keating, the former having written the 
first part about motherhood, and the latter 
the second part about the care of little chil- 
dren. The volume is comprehensive and thor- 
oughly practical. In the absence of a physi- 
cian it would serve, in the hands of intelligent 
readers, to meet the needs of many an emer- 
gency, although it is not intended to banish 
the doctors. It justifies itself by the common 
sense and expert medical and surgical wis- 
dom which fill its pages. 

The trouble with hand-books of foreign lan- 
guages for the use of travelers is that foreign- 
ers, not being familiar with them, do not know 
their own parts. They: cannot be depended 
upon to reply as they are expected to and con- 
fusion follows. Nevertheless, any book is 
helpful which familiarizes one with the prin- 
cipal current words or phrases of a foreign 
tongue and Colloguial French for Travellers 
and Colloquial Italian for Travellers [Brenta- 
no’s. Each 75 cents], by H. Swan, are com- 
prehensive, well arranged and practically 
serviceable books of this character and also 
are convenientlysmall. They are well bound, 
too, and evidently will bear considerable serv- 
ice. Pronunciation is indicated by a system 
based upon scientific analysis of sounds and 
considerable miscellaneous information ‘is af- 
forded. The volumes are the first and third 
of what is called the Phonetic series. ——The 
current semi-annual volume of the Century 
[Century Co. $3.00] includes the numbers for 
May to October, 1892, inclusive, in the usual 
substantial and handsome binding. With 
this is sent us also the two volumes which 
contain the numbers of St. Nicholas [Century 
Co. Each $2.00] for last year, which, for its 
own circle of readers, is at least equally at- 
tractive.——The last bound quarterly number 
of Littell’s Living Age [Littell & Co. $3.00] 
has the issues for October, November and De- 
cember last and, as always, is much more than 
merely readable. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Some of the best of each month’s issue come 
among the latest. Several January numbers 
have just been received. Such are the fort- 
nightly Review [$4.50], in which J. BH. Red- 
mond, M.P., discusses The South Meath Hlec- » 
tion, Moreton Frewen Silver up to Date, A. C. 
Jones The Benefits of Vivisection and Sir 
Julius, Vogel Social Politics in New Zealand. 
Perhaps the paper of chief importance is 
W. J. Corbet’s on The Increase of Insanity in 
Great Britain, which increase is alarming.— 
Mr. Swinburne leads off in the Vineteenth Cen- 
tury [$4.50] with a threnody on Tennyson. 
W.S. Lilly, Professor Mahaffy and Miss Oc- 
tavia Hill supply Signs of the Times papers 
on False Democracy, Sham Education and 
Trained Workers for the. Poor, respectively. 
Mrs. Lewis proposes A Reformation of Do- 
mestic Service by establishing ‘fa culinary 
depot’’ in every street, which sounds well but 
is open to some objections unconsidered by 
her.—In the Westminster Review Mary Ne- 
groponte writes sympathetically of the poet 
Whittier, T. H. P. Coste points out the Advan- 
tages of a Decimal Coinage and Arnold Haul- 
tain presents an encouraging view of The 
Present Position of Canada. 


The most important contribution to The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics [George H. 
Ellis. $2.00] is Claudio Jannet’s on French 
Catholics: and the Social Question. It is a 
comprehensive, careful and instructive study 
of economics in France as related to the Rom- 
ish Church. W. J. Ashiey’s opening lecture 
at Harvard on the Study of Economic His- 
tory also is printed in full. —The plan of the 
Thinker [Christian Literature Co. $3.00] is 
peculiar. A general survey of current thought 
is followed by successive departments, partly 
local in title, and under one or another head 
almost any theme may finda place. Exeget- 
ical, expository and critical topics take much 
of the room. Of course the utterances of lead- 
ing religious minds are cited freely.—The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review [$3.00] has 
papers on St. Paul and Inspiration, Present 
Theological Drifts in Scotland, Methods ot 
Control of the Theological Seminaries, Tenny- 
son, The Toronto Council, etc. Among con- 
tributors are Prof. G. T. Purves, D.D., the 
first paper being in substance his inaugural 
address at Princeton Seminary, Prof. W. H. 
Roberts, D. D., and Dr. T. W. Chambers. 
In the Charities Review [$1.00] Mr. R. A. Woods 
describes the work of the Andover House in 
Boston, Miss Rosalie Butler ably urges the 
separation of Charities and Correction, and 
there are other timely and practical articles. 


Among the February magazines the Forum 
[$5.00] has several notable contributions. Hon. 
David A. Weils discusses Tariff Reform, ob- 
jecting to a commission for the reconstruction 
of the tariff and advising’ the adoption of an 
average duty not exceeding twenty-five per 
cent. ad valorem, with the exemption of raw 
and crude materials. Mr. J. C. Wickliffe con- 
siders Negro Suffrage a Failure and urges the 
repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, believing 
that negroes competent to vote would be al- 
lowed suffrage by the different States. G. H. 
Schwab urges, as Practical Remedies for Evils 
of Immigration, the quarantining immigrants 
at their ports of departure, holding steamship 
companies rigidly responsible for the quality 
of the passengers whom they bring and guard-_ 
ing more carefully the avenues to citizenship. 
Among other contributors are F. Marion 
Crawford, on Emotional Tension and the 
Modern Novel, W. E. H. Lecky, on The Art 
of Writing History, Dr. J. M. Rice, on The 
Public Schools of Boston and Hon. G. F. Wil- 
liams, on Imminent Danger from the Silver- 
Purchase Act.—Prof. C. H. Henderson opens 
the Popular Science Monthly [$5.00] with a pa- 
per on The Glass Industry. Grant Allen fur- 
nishes a first article on Ghost Worship and 
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Tree Worship. Prof. C.O. Whitman’s subject 
is A Marine Biological Observatory, his paper 

~ read last December before the American So- 
ciety of Naturalists. There is a sketch with 
a portrait of Robert Boyle, one of the most 
eminent scientists two centuries ago. The 
other contents are as varied and valuable as 
usual. “~ 

The Review of Reviews [$2.50], in addition to 
its ordinary comprehensive table of contents 
and excellent pictures, has a character sketch 
of the late Jay Gould, by W. TT. Stead, and 
papers on American Millionaires and Their Re- 
cent Benefactions, with likenesses of Messrs. 
J.D. Rockefeller. P. D. Armour, Leland Stan- 
ford and others; The Inheritance Tax in 
America and Europe; Public Control of Gas 
and Electric Lighting in the United States ; 
and Current Problems of American Cities. 
One gets more intellectual meat for his money 
in this publication than in almost any other. 
— Scribner’s [$3.00] is more refined and ele- 
gant but by no means lacking in vigor. Prob- 
ably most readers will turn first to the Mar- 
quis de Chambrun’s Personal Recollections of 
Charles Sumner, which were written so long 
ago that they are as vivid as though Sumner 
had lived until recently. E. H. and E. W. 
Blashfield’s article, The Florentine Artist, is 
rich in facts and vivid illustrations. Edith 
Thomas’s poem, A Memory: Anne Reeve Al- 
drich, is tender and musical. Other contribu- 
tors, to mention whose names is sufficient, 
are Octave Thanet, Frederic Crowninshield, 
Mrs. Moulton and Mrs. Burnett.——The Art 
Amateur [Montague Marks. $4.00], as usual, 
supplies news, criticism, advice and sugges- 
tion to amateur artists and art lovers in a 
sensible and generous fashion. It is illus- 
trated freely and has several supplementary 
designs, color plates, etc. It is admirably sus- 
tained. 

The brightest paper in the Atlantic [$4.00] is 
Kate D. Wiggins’s Penelope’s English Expe- 
riences, which is concluded. Dr. Ellis’s Count 
Rumford, Rev. J. Ward’s White Mountain 
Forests in Peril and Horace Davis’s Shakes- 
peare and Copyright also are both interesting 
and valuable. Mr. Ward’s article especially 
is timely and deserving of public heed. Rich- 
ard Hovey offers an appreciative critique of 
the late Thomas William Parsons. Francis 
Parkman’s continuation of The Feudal Chiefs 
of Acadia is another able paper of permanent 
value. In a word, it is long since the Atlantic 
has issued a better number than this.——Har- 
per’s [$4.00] also has several conspicuously ex- 
cellent contributions. One is Mrs. Fields’s 
Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His Friend- 
ships, one of the’ best of the many articles 
called out by his death. Rey. J. W. Chadwick 
furnishes much the same sort of a paper on 
the late George William Curtis. New Orleans, 
Our Southern Capital, by Julian Ralph, also 
will be read with pleasure. Bristol in the 
Time of Cabot, by J. B. Shipley, blends the 
historical and the merely descriptive well; 
and Ruth McB. Stuart’s story, The Woman’s 
Exchange of Simpkinsville, is exceedingly en- 
tertaining and also somewhat touching. Other 
prominent contributors are Maurice Kingsley, 
A. Conan Doyle and Miss Woolson, and H. A, 
Abbey has done some admirable illustrative 
work. 

Lippincott’s [$3.00] starts with Julien Gor- 
don’s The First Flight and its other contents 
are bright and readable without exception. 
— Oassell’s [$1.50] contains parts of two serial 

_ stories, three entire stories and a dozen mis~- 
cellaneous papers, all good. There are many 
pictures also.—Dora R. Goodale and Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher and Edgar Fawcett are 
among the contributors to Godey’s [$3.00], the 
oldest magazinein America. Itis handsomely 

“‘issued.mThe WVew Peterson Magazine [$2.00] 
is another entertaining monthly, containing 
only light reading put of a good quality.— 
‘In Worthington’s [$2.50] J. A. MacKnight’s il- 


lustrated sketch of Brigham Young, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore’s about the Virginia of half a century 
ago and René Bache’s Story of the Tile Fish 
are conspicuous among a number of other uni- 
formly good papers.—The Californian offers 
a pleasant table of contents, partly light and 
partly substantial, agreeably flavored with 
the taste of the Pacific Coast.—The Cottage 
Hearth [$1.50] is another excellent magazine 
for the home and costs surprisingly little.—— 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly [$3.00] is very 
similar but larger and more costly. 

Good Housekeeping [$2.00] deals sensibly with 

the class of subjects which its title brings to 
mind and blends entertainment and informa- 
tion naturally and well. The Homiletic Re- 
view [$3.00] is exegetical, expository, etc., as 
usual and offers itself to clergymen especially 
for support.—The Religious Review of Re- 
views [$2.00] is now to be had of the Christian 
Literature Co. of New York, which has be- 
come the American agent. The current num- 
ber is interesting in a variety of ways.——The 
Quiver [$1.50] is equally religious but in the 
not less practical way of providing Sunday 
reading for the home.—The COhautauquan 
[$2.00] is miscellaneously edifying as well as 
supplementary to those who are taking Chau- 
tauqua courses.—The American Journal of 
Politics [$4.00] covers a wide field and its 
contributors discuss practical themes with 
strong conviction and plainness of speech. 
Dr. Keeley has an article on Inebriety. 
- Battling Under Water, by F. H. Spencer, 
The Boyhood of Louis XIV., by Adela E. 
Orpen and Railway Speed at Sea, by J. O. Da- 
vidson, are contributions to St. Nicholas [$3.00], 
which blend instruction with entertainment. 
Rudyard Kipling has a short story, Collar- 
Wallah and the Poison-Stick, and there is the 
usual large assortment of funny sketches and 
verses, etc., together with abundant and ad- 
mirable pictures. Two other juvenile mag- 
azines also claim a word. Our Little Ones and 
the Nursery [$1.50] is as spirited and as tempt- 
ing as ever. For a child to see it is to want 
it. Babyland [50 cents] is for the youngest 
children who are old enough to appreciate 
any publication and it is very pretty. 


NOTES. 


— Walter Besant is about to rearrange his 
recent book on London so as to render it suit- 
able for use as a reading-book in schools. 


—— Ruskin suffers from increasing brain 
disease and never will do any more work. 
He is ordinarily tranquil, but suffers from oc- 
casional delusions, 


—— A most interesting feature of the Janu- 
ary Bulletin of the Boston Public Library ‘is a 
facsimile of the document containing the 
parole of officers of Burgoyne’s army and of 
the Hessian officers under Riedesel, after the 
surrender at Saratoga, Oct. 16, 1777. 


—— The D. Lothrop Co. of this city has 
‘ 


determined to withdraw from the retail book 
business and to devote itself wholly to the 
work of publication. This change, however, 
is only a fulfillment of the purpose of the late 
Mr. Lothrop, the founder of the house. 


—— The endowment of the Enoch Pratt free 
library in Baltimore, which Mr. Pratt, when 
he gave the library, stipulated should be al- 
lowed to accumulate until it should yield $50,- 
000 a year, now has reached that point. The 
library includes 122,773 volumes, is wholly free 
and is endowed as just stated. 


— A work on Old and Rare Scottish Tar- 
tans, by D. W. Stewart, which is being brought 
out in Edinburgh by G. P. Johnstone, is to 
contain illustrations in rich silk, each design 
showing a particular tartan and being mounted 
as a plate like a drawing. The work will il- 
lustrate many old clan tartans never before 
reproduced and will mark a new era in the 
history of illustration. 


. 


— Valuable records, consisting chiefly of 
the proceedings of the Board of Contract and 
Appointment and covering most of the time 
back to 1857, have been stolen from the City 
Hall in Albany, N.Y. They were in thirty- 
two volumes and included some important 
assessment rolls. They were kept in a fire- 
proof vault and evidently were stolen in broad 
daylight. They were sold in a junk-shop. 
Fortunately they have been found, although 
in a mutilated state. 


— A French china compote, or dish for 
stewed fruit, was sold at auction for $220 in 
Philadelphia last month by Thomas Birch’s 
Sons as one of a set presented to Martha Wash- 
ington by General Lafayette. Its purchaser 
resold it for $250 to Mr. Oscar Straus, ex-min- 
ister to Turkey. But it now turns out to be 
one of some thousands of common clay repli- 
cas made in 1876 for R. H. Macy & Co. and 
sold by them as centennial souvenirs at $1.47 
apiece. Purchasers of antiques, even when 
guaranteed, cannot be too careful. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Charles S. Nutter. Boston. 
Historic Hymnists. By Key. C. 8. Nutter. 
208. $2.50. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
AN ATLAS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By 


pp. 


J.C. Ropes. pp. 30. $5.00. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By J. C. Ropes. 
pp. 401. $2.50. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE HEXATEUCH. By 
Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. pp. 259. 1.75. 
ADZUMA. By Sir Edwin Arnold. pp.170. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
RusstA UNDER ALEXANDER III. By H. V.S. Him- 


melstierna. pp. 306. $3.00. 
From ADAM’S PEAK TO ELEPHANTA. By Edward 
Carpenter. pp. 363. $3.50. ‘ 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. pp. 280. $1.25. 
D.D. Merrill Co. New York. 

LITTLE COMRADE MINE. By Martha B. Banks. 
271. $1.00. 

OUR CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS. 
pp. 54. 50 cents. 

Avr His FEET. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. pp. 212. 
$1.00. 


pp. 
By Annie B. King. 


Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
A REPUBLIC WITHOUT A PRESIDENT. By H. D. 
Ward. pp. 271. $1.00. 
THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
C. H. Chambers. pp. 268. $1.00. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
RoussEAv’s EMILE. By W. H. Payne, Ph.D. 
355. $1.50. 
THE PARSIVAL OF RICHARD WAGNER. 
$1.25. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New 
THE BLUES CURE. By Delia L. Porter. pp. 75. 


Amervean Book Co. Chicago. 
FRENCH READER ON THE CUMULATIVE METHOD. 
By Adolphe Dreyspring, Ph.D. pp.171. 75 cents. 
R. H. Woodward & Co. Baltimore. 
PICTURESQUE CHICAGO AND GUIDE TO THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. pp. 304. $1.50. 
S.C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 
THE SECRET OF CHARACTER BUILDING. 
DeMotte, Ph.D. pp. 130. $1.00. ; 
Hart & Co. Toronto. ‘\ 
TN YEARS IN My First CHARGE. By Rey. A. H. 
Scott. pp. 357. $3.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


pp. 300. 


York. 
50e. 


By J. B. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE VEILED HAND. By Frederick Wicks. 
50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
THE DOVE IN THE HEART. By Rev. A. T. Pierson, 
D.D. pp. 382. 
THE HAND ON THE PLouGH. By Rev. A. T. Pierson, 
D.D. pp. 32. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
CHARACTER BUILDING. By R. 8S. Barrett. 
25 cents. 
John D. Wattles. Philadelphia. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS AS A COVENANT OF 
Love. By H. Clay Trumbull. pp. 38. 25 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
THE EFFECTS OF CONSUMPTION 


pp. 316. 


pp. 78. 


OF WEALTH ON 


DISTRIBUTION. By William Smart. pp. 36. 35 
cents. 

é MAGAZINES. 

November. EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


° 

January. CHURCH REVIEW.—UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 

SION._ LITERARY NEWS.—MODERN HOUSES.—RE- 
LIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


February. HomiLerid REVIEW.—CALIFORNIAN IL- 
LUSTRATED.—SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NICHOLAS.—HAR- 
PPR’S.—_ATLANTIC.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—COT- 
TAGE HBARTH.—BABYLAND.—ROMANCE,—AMER- 
IGOAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—OUR LITTLE ONES 
AND THE NURSERY .—ART AMATEUR.—REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.—ENGINEERING. 


—— 


We must suffer in ourselves before we can 
truly love others, and we must suffer greatly 
before we can love widely.—T. T. Munger. 
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News from the Churches 


FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

With the first of January Rev. F. S. Fitch 
completed the tenth year of service with the 
First Church, Buffalo, which has steadily 
prospered under his ministry. As a token of 
good will his church has granted him a four 
months’ leave of absence, which he will 
spend with Rev. W. A. Hobbs of Warsaw, 
whose people have dealt with him in the 
same generous way, and both have sailed for 
Egypt and the Holy Land, Greece and Italy. 
The new year opened auspiciously with Mr. 
Fitch’s church, which received fifteen persons, 
while the treasury showed the best state of 
things yet attained, $5,000 being subscribed 
for expenses and a large sum for benevolence. 
The church in Warsaw has been active in 
promoting temperance through the town, 
while it has had spiritual prosperity, receiv- 
ing thirty on confession during 1892. It has 
also helped forward the organization of a 
church at Rock Glen, about four miles dis- 
tant, which was made happy by dedicating 
its new edifice on Jan. 22. The entire cost 
has been met and a few cents are left in the 
treasury. The Kerr Salt Company, the War- 
saw Blue Stone Company, the Pennsylvania 
Lumber Company and other local interests 
helped and a grant of $400 came from Secre- 
tary Cobb. Secretary Curtis preached the 
dedication sermon. Rey. W. P. Fisher and 
Prof. J. B. Smith will supply the pulpit at 
Warsaw in Mr. Hobbs’s absence. 

Reports from many churches show that the 
new year has opened full of encouragement. 
At the December session of the Central Asso- 
ciation a covenant of prayer was entered. into 
by several pastors, who agreed to remember 
each other’s fields during the winter. Plym- 
outh Church, Syracuse, voted in early Decem- 
ber to set apart the first three weeks of the 
year for special meetings and efforts, and 
about one hundred and fifty personal pledges 
were given to secure freedom from social and 
other engagements during the period. The 
results have been most happy. Daily evening 
services have been maintained by the pastor, 
Rev. E. N. Packard, D.D., for four weeks, at 
which nearly every member of the church has 
been present besides a large number from the 
congregation. Every department has felt a 
new impulse. Good Will Church, Syracuse, 
is now having special meetings with conyer- 
sions. At Oswego Falls, where Rey. I. P. 
Patch is pastor, three weeks of meetings have 
been held at a mission four miles out, result- 
ing in twenty professed conversions and the 
reclaiming of many. The church in Camden, 
Rev. W. F. Berger, pastor, has held three 
weeks’ services with grand results. The 
church in West Groton, where for many years 
Rev. John Cunningham has labored, is in the 
midst of a revival following four weeks of 
meetings, with house to house visitation in 
the good, old-fashioned style, the minister 
and a deacon visiting every home. 

One of our strongest churches is at Norwich, 
where Rev. W. H. Scudder is enjoying his 
pastorate with a thoroughly united people. 
The church has been divided into fourteen 
prayer and work circles in preparation for the 
coming of Evangelist Smith, and the midweek 
meeting is devoted to Scripture study with 
the inquiry meeting in view. Following out 
a suggestion of Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., of 

ew Haven, Rev. H. S. Brown of the East 

venue Church at Lockport has circulated 
rds through his Sunday school requesting 
ch scholar to define his attitude toward 
ligion, with the result that 116 signatures 
were given him. A large number signed say- 
ing, ‘‘ Though not a church member I am try- 
ing to lead a Christian life.” It is significant 
asjto the attitude of many in all our churches 
who jwait for the stirring of the waters’ by 


.them and their compilers. 


special efforts such as the new year brings. 
Why should we abandon the Week of Prayer 
when a little foresight and labor on the part 
of pastor and afew in the church can make it 
full of helpfulness and blessing? To adjourn 
it until Lent seems to be a feeble imitation of 
the Episcopal Church year. Let us use Pas- 
sion Week as we may and observe Good Fri- 
day if we do Easter, but not make it a substi- 
tute for a wholly different and a most appro- 
priate Week of Prayer at New Yeav’s. 

Sherburne, where is another of our earnest 
churches, is on the warpath against the saloon. 
Rey. A. F. Norcross is leading his people ina 
united effort with other churches to close 
twelve saloons in the town. They have made 
one point in a recent election and will soon 
command the situation. This church, in its 
picturesque valley, is one of the most intelli- 
gent and united of our New York churches. 
Its benevolent offerings during twenty-four 
years past have amounted to over $31,000. The 
First Church of Binghampton, with its 573 
members, has a record of over $6,000 in free 
will offerings in benevolence in 1892 and of 
over $11,000 total for home and general work. 
The sixteen months’ trial pastorate of Rev. 
W. B. Thorpe is attended with the happiest 
results. 

Plymouth Church, Binghampton, Rev. W. H. 
Kephart, pastor, has just. made an advanta- 
geous purchase of a chapel which another de- 
nomination had built in the strategic site for 
that quarter of the city. Plymouth thus se- 
cures the location she has long desired and 
with it an attractive chapel, a parsonage and 
room enough for a church building. Others 
have labored and Plymouth enters into their 
labors in a mysteriously foreordained way. 

Large congregations have greeted the pastor 
of the church in Cortland, Rev. W. H. Pound, 
each Sunday, and the well-attended after 
meetings at the close of the evening service 
indicate a good interest. The prayer room is 
filled every Thursday evening. The results of 
meetings following the week of prayer were 
especially marked among the church member- 
ship in spiritual quickening and earnest de- 
sire to win souls. A woman’s prayer meeting 
has been organized and it is well supported. 
Representatives of our six home missionary 
societies are to hold field days at important 
centers in the State at an early day. 

Hanae 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Dr. Washington Gladden, one of the preachers at 
Harvard, is now conducting religious services at the 
university, and is the guest of various social clubs 
in this vicinity. 

Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D.D., has begun another series 
of character sketches to be given every other Sun- 
day evening at Mount Vernon Church. He will take 
up prominent leaders in the early church, starting 
with Paul. Dr. Herrick is master of the art of mak- 
ing historic figures glow witn life, and large con- 
gregations will follow this course with deep interest. 

The Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, received 
twenty-nine last year and the benevolent contribu- 
tions of the church and all its auxiliaries amounted 
to over $4,900. 


The Boston ministers at Pilgrim Hall, last Mon- 
day, listened to a very interesting paper on Hym- 
nody, by Rev. Charles S. Nutter, Methodist, of Boston. 
Mr. Nutter is the author of Hymn Studies and His- 
toric Hymnists, two excellent works giving histo- 
ries of hymns and hymn writers. In his paper he 
sketched the development of public worship in mod- 
ern times in the use of psalms and hymns, with 
accounts of rare hymn-books and associations with 
Miss Ida B. Lewis, a 
young colored woman ot Memphis, Tenn., read a 
paper giving an account of the lynching of several 
colored men in that city and appealing for sympathy 
with the efforts to suppress lawlessness in the South 
through which so many negroes have been murdered 
by mobs without trial. Miss Lewis was editor of 
the Memphis Free Speech, a journal for colored peo- 
ple, which was practically suppressed by white men. 
Her address, which has been elsewhere delivered in 


this city, made a profound impression on the audi- ; 
ence. 


The Forestdale Chapel, Malden, was dedicated 
Jan. 30. The building is well equipped for its work, 
having main and primary rooms, library and kitchen. 
It cost about $3,000, a large part being given by the 
Malden church. The Sunday school meets Sunday 
afternoons, an evening service is held and also a 
midweek prayer meeting. 


Massachusetts. 


The church and congregation of Newton High- 
lands have done honor to themselves and their re- 
tiring pastor, Rev. George G. Phipps, by presenting 
him with a purse containing $2,024. Thisis a worthy 
recognition of fifteen years of faithful service, and 
is, as we know from personal acquaintance with all 
the parties, a sincere tribute of respect and affec- 
tion to Mr. Phipps, which he cordially reciprocates. 
—tThe church in Auburndale bas free pews. Dur- © 
ing 1892 it received thirty-two to membership and 
its total benevolence was $6,991. 


One of Lowell’s unique institutions is a tramp 
mission. An earnest Christian felt impelled to go 
among these men who were given lodgings at the 
police headquarters and read the Bible to them, 
lead them in song and prayer. After 2 time the 
police felt it necessary to forbid such services in 
view of possible complications. At once this earnest 
laborer hired a vacant store in the heart of the city 
and opened a tramp mission, trusting to the gener- 
ous for financial assistance, which bas never failed. 
The present winter an average of forty homeless 
wanderers sleep in this room. They are given asup- 
per of hot soup, and, by personal conversation, de- 
serving cases are found out and frequently employ- 
ment is obtained for such. Cases of need and sick- 
ness are relieved and all are brought under the 
influence of religion. Not only are services held at 
the mission, but from time to time the men and 
boys are invited to attend services at one of the 
churches. In response to such an invitation forty- 
five attended the prayer meeting of the John Street 
Church last Friday evening. Some of them showed 
by their singing that the hymns were not new to 
them, some were old and evidently professional 
tramps, but many were young and a look of hope 
was yet in their faces. All were respectful and 
attentive to the pastor, Rev. G. H. Johnson, whose 
theme was, I Can Do All Things Through Christ. 
His words were supplemented by the prayers and 
counsels of the representatives of the church. 


The church in Methuen received twenty members 
last year. It used Jan. 1, for the first time, a new 
communion service, the gift of Mrs. Henry C. Nevins 
in memory of her husband. The complete memorial 
is a new apse with its furnishings. 


The union revival meetings at Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, under the lead of Dr. Munhall, are well 
attended, the interest increasing from day to day. 
The work thus far has been particularly among 
Christians. Sunday afternoon a meeting for young 
people was held. This week the meetings are in the 
Old South Church. Bible readings are given by Dr. 
Munhall every afternoon except Monday and Satur- 
day. The women hold prayer meetings every morn- 
ing at private houses. 


The Second Church, Amherst, is having a season 
of unusual religious interest. Daily services have 
been held for two weeks with a large attendance. 
The pastor, Rev. F. J. Fairbanks, has been assisted 
by the Fifth Band of New England Crusaders and 
also by the neighborihg pastors. The Methodist 
church has united in the services. Many have al 
ready declared their purpose to live a Christian life, 
a numberof them heads of families, and conversions 
have taken place nearly every day.—The total 
benevolences for last year of the church in Dalton 
were $2,852. Thirty-six were received to. member- 
ship. 

Maine. i 

The annual meeting of the Woodford church in 
Deering, Rev. E. P. Wilson, pastor, showed growth 
in every department. The membership is 284, of 
whom 212 were heard from at the roll-call, 174 being 
present. Thirty-two were added during the year. 
Benevolences were over $1,200, home expenses $2,800. 
There was paid on the debt about $2,500. Thechurch 
now elects the officers of the Sunday school, which 
numbers 360 with an average attendance of 214. 


New Hampshire. 


' Mrs. Jacob Benton offers $2,500 to aid in building 
a chapel for the church in Lancaster if $1,000 are 
raised by others.—The expenditures of the church 
in Plymouth were $1,893 for last year, the beneyo- 
lences $707. : bere 
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Vermont, 

- Col, Franklin Fairbanks, for thirty-two years super- 
intendent of the North Sunday school, St. Johnsbury, 
sailed from New York last Saturday fora six months’ 
tour through Egyptand the Holy Land. His wifeand 
daughter and Miss Mattie G. Tyler, whose father has 
been for forty years a missionary to the Zulus, 
accompany him.—The North Church has raised 
$600 to support a home missionary fora year. Half 
of this was given at a single collection. Members 
of the Endeavor Society solicited the balance by 
distributing pledges to give a fixed sum each week. 

Connecticut. 

The Fourth Church, Hartford, received ninety- 
two new members last year, fifty-nine on confes- 
sion, bringing its membership up to 720. In the 
Sunday school 952 are enrolled including members 
of the home -department.—tThe year’s history of 
the Asylum Hill Church, according to custom, was 
read in the chapel Feb. 2. Beginning the year with 
a membership of 706, at the close it had 742. The 
additions were fifty-five. The Sunday school has 
just adopted the Blakeslee lessons. 


Special evangelistic meetings are being held at 
Berlin Station in the Kensington parish of Rey. 
Magee Pratt.—A series of union gospel meetings 
conducted by the pastors of the churches have just 
ended in New Britain. 


_A resolution was passed at the recent session of 
the Litchfield County Consociation at Kent, con- 
demning the venality and bribery characterizing 
elections and urging all the churches to unite in 
petitioning the Legislature to enact a law to end 
the abuse. The church in Kent the following Sun- 
day voted to unite in the effort. 


Through the influence of Rey. C. A. Dinsmore of 
Willimantic a boys’ Brigade of forty members has 
been organized in connection with the Sunday 
school. It isto be commanded by H. A. Chappell, ex- 
captain of Company E, Third Regiment of Connecti- 
cut Guards. 


The First Church, Middletown, received forty-nine 
to membership last-year and gave $5,526 for benev- 
olence.—The Swedish church was dedicated Jan. 
29. Addresses were made by Rev. Drs. A. W. Hazen 
and H. A. Starks, Rey. E. G. Hjerpe and others. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


At the annual meeting of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, a net increase in membership was 
reported, notwithstanding large losses by death. 
Benevolent contributions of $19,901 were made, of 
which $5,363 was given to the American Board. 
Gifts of individuals directly to the societies and 
over $3,000 expended for the mission chapel are not 
included in that sum.——The Pilgrim Chapel branch 
‘reports a gain in average Sunday school attendance 
of 120, bringing it up to 739, and forty-three addi- 
tions to church membership.—Once a month the 
Y.P.S.C. B. of the East Church conducts the Sun- 
day evening church service. At the last meeting 
Mrs. Alice May Scudder of Jersey City gave an 
inspiring address.—Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
editor of Harper’s Bazar, lectured before the 
women’s society of the Central Church on Economy 


in the Home. 
; THE SOUTH. 


Alabama. 


The church of the Covenant, Shelby, is well or- 
ganized and in good working condition, the mis- 
sionary spirit being strong and the offerings for be- 
nevolence last year amounting to an average of over 
$11 permember. This places the church ina list with 
the twenty best churches of Massachusetts and in 
an honorary list of less than one hundred churches 
according to the last Year-Book.—Rev. R. B. Johns, 
who is making an evangelistic tour among the A. 
M. A. churches of the South, recently spent several 
days with the First Church with excellent results. 


Florida. 


The People’s Church at Sanford recently received 
fifty-six members, fifty-two on confession of faith. 
It was organized a little over two years ago. S.D. 
Paine, who last year was chaplain-in-chief of the 
G. A.R., is pastor. Congregationalism is growing 
rapidly in Florida under the supervision of the en- 
ergetic superintendent, S. F. Gale. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


Rev. M. K. Pasco, pastor of the church in Chilli- 
cothe, is preaching a series of sermons on the Social 
Problem of Today. A young people’s meeting has 
been started andis doing good work.——During Rev. 
L. J. Donaldson’s pastorate of nearly six years at 
Charlestown sixty have been added to the church. 


Ohio Congregationalists believe in extending to 
foreigners who settle in the State a cordial Chris- 
tian welcome, and they express it in the practical 
form of substantial aid in building churches and 
supporting ministers. Welsh, Swedish, Bohemian, 
Polish and Finnish ministers are helped by their 
English-speaking brethren. Rey. C. F. Ollson, a 
scholarly young Swede, was ordained pastor of the 
Swedish Church in Ashtabula, Jan. 31, and as he 
knelt for the ordination prayer the hands of Ameri- 
ean, Welsh, Swedish and Finnish ministers were 
laid on his head. The examination, which was 
strong and thorough, proved highly satisfactory, 
though it was necessarily conducted through an 
interpreter. * 

illinois. 

The church in Hillsboro, under the ministry of 
Rey. J. T. Marvin, has done a remarkable work, con- 
sidering its strength, in renovating its audience- 
room. The ten windows are replaced by as many 
memorials, each bearing the name of the giver. 


Indiana. 

An extensive revival is in progress in Kokomo. 
All Protestant churches unite except the Episcopal 
and Seventh Day Advent. It is conducted by a 
union of pastors. Two of the largest churches have 
been filled nightly for two weeks. A subscription 
has been raised for a tabernacle. Prof.E.O. Excell, 
the singer, has been engaged for twenty nights and 
it is expected that Rey. Sam Jones will assist. The 
community is profoundly stirred. Conversions are 
frequent. The Congregational church, under the 
leadership of the pastor, Rev. W. A. Thomas, is 
sharing prominently in the movement. 


The church in Fairmount has experienced a re- 
vival. Services were conducted by the pastor, Rey. 


_S. W. Pollard, assisted by Rev. Levi White. The 


work has been accompanied with no undue excite- 
ment. The church is young and ina community of 
2,000 people unacquainted with Congregationalism. 
Twenty-three were added at the last communion and 
a Y.P.S.C.E. with thirty-five members has been 
organized. The salary and running expenses have 
been fully met and $1,730 have been raised on the 
debt on the church edifice.—Evangelistic services 
have been held in Hosmer and Liber with good 
results. 
Michigan. 

Rey. W. C. Stiles, who has recently come to the 
First Church, Jackson, is already vigorously at 
work. He has instituted a series of special Sunday 
evening services in which a large chorus choir takes 
an important part. A committee of fifty, chiefly 
composed of young people, distribute through the 
week welcome and consecration cards and act as 
general helpers. The ushers are young women. 


Supt. C. F. Van Auken of the Upper Peninsula is 


“engaged in a winter campaign of evangelistic serv- 


ices at needy points, of which there is no lack. 
Great good is already manifest as he is a strong 
preacher. 


The church in Port Huron raised last year $1,507 
for State and city Missions and $350 for all other 
causes.——The church in Portland last year relin- 
quished all home missionary aid and in addition 
paid a parsonage debt of $300. The Second Church 
of Leslie contemplates erecting a fine new heuse of 
worship in the spring. 


Wisconsin. 


The Second Church, Beloit, received thirty-four 
additions in 1892. Benevolences amounted to $437. 
The total membership of the Sunday scheol is 340. 
A junior choir leads the singing of the school.— 
The church in Lancaster has paid all its debts and 
is rejoicing in its freedom. The parsonage, costing 
about $2,500, was the last burden, but generous sub- 
serlptions have raised what was unprovided for. 


A large singing class has been organized by the 
leader of the church choir in Eau Claire as in the 
line of institutional work. It will supply re-enforce- 
ments for the choir. 


THE WEST. 
lIewa. 


The church in Hawarden adds $200 to the salary 
of Rev. J. W.Suckow. The benevolences last year 
amounted to $123 and the amount raised for all 
purposes was $2,087. Though Sa ten years of age 
it is self-supporting and free from debt, its prop- 
erty being worth at least $5,000. 

The people of Marshalltown accept Rev. J. P. 
Henderson’s resignation only because he insists 
upon it. During his three years’ pastorate more 
than one hundred have united with the church and 
he leaves the parish in a prosperous condition. 


The church in Allison, which has been united 


with Parkersburg, is now to have a resident minis_ 
ter. At the close of the sermon preached by Sec- 
retary Douglass on a recent Sunday twenty persons 
expressed their purpose to begin the Christian life. 
The church organized at Gifford, Jan. 31, will be 
for the present under the care of Rey. Evarts Kent 
of Eldora. The town has two railroads, but until 
now no church. A building will be erected soon. 


The Mayflower Church, Sioux City, Rev. R. W. 
Jamison, pastor, at its first ingathering after the 
Mills meetings had an addition of thirty-two 
members, twenty-five uniting by confession. The 
ehurch in Grinnell will probably have an increase 
of not less than a hundred members. 


The Cherokee church, Rev. W. L. Ferris, pastor, 
in 1892 received twenty-one members and gave 
$1,650 for beneyolences.——The church in Garner, 
which is less than two years of age, during the past 
year raised $111 for benevolences and for all pur- 
poses $930. 


The church in Dunlap, Rey. J. M. Cumings, pas- 
tor, is having a great blessing. Dr. Thain of Omaha 
assisted in special meetings, in connection with 
which between eighty and ninety converts’ cards 
were signed. Inthe past year the church gave for 
missions $492, exceeding all its former contribu- 
tions. 


Twenty-five persons during the past year united 
with the church at Belle Plaine, Rey. Robert Staple- 
ton, pastor. The missionary contributions amounted 
to $459, each of the seven societies being remem- 
bered. 


The church at Williamsburg, W. R. Griffith, pas- 
tor, now numbers 200, and at the annual roll-call 185 
responded. The additions were sixty-six; $1,458 
were raised for home expenses besides building a 
fine parsonage. Besides the Christian Endeavor 
Society the Army of Christ, a society of young men, 
is doing noble work. 

Minnesota. 

A series of home missionary conventions is being 
held in the State, beginning at Lake City, with the 
design of increasing contributions. Rey. Messrs. 
Wells, Ingersoll, Heath, Baker and others are assist- 
ing Superintendent Morley. 


Evangelist E. C. Lyons has held meetings at Han 
sen, Grey Eagle and Swanyville with some conyer- 
sions. He will supply Mizpah Church, West Minne- 
apolis, for the present.—Rey. R. T. Cross, who has 
accepted a call to York, Neb., has done excellent 
work at Silver Lake, bringing the church to self 
support and developing it spiritually. 

Pilgrim Church, Duluth, has given the arrange- 
ment of its Sunday evening service into the hands 
of the Pilgrim Club, which was dying for lack of 
work. The invitation committee looks out f 
strangers and the services attract large numbers. 


Kansas. 


At its recent annual meeting the Atchison church 


found all bills paid and money in the treasury. An 
increase was voted to the pastor’s salary. Nearly 


$300 have recently been expended in improvements 
on the house of worship. , 


As the result of special evangelistic meetings the 
church in Russell reports 100 as having signed 
cards pledging themselves to a Christian life. At 
Twelve-Mile nearly fifty conversions are reported, 
and twenty-one adults, nearly all heads of families 
have united with the church. 


Nebraska. 


Rev. C. B. Carlisle, who lately came from Tuc 
son, Ariz., to Seward, finds the church and congre- 
gation heartily responsive to bis leadership. The 
house is well filled and the pastor is giving a series 
of Sunday evening studies on Bible characters.— 
Rey. F. G. McHenry is holding special services with 
the churches. He has visited Aten and Cortland 
and is to be at Syracuse soon. 


North Dakota. 


Interesting fellowship meetings have been held in 
Sykeston, Carrington and New Rockford. Superin 
tendent Stickney has been aided in this work by 
Rey. Messrs. H. E. Compton, W. H. Gimblett and 
A. A. Doyle. 


Since last spring, when Rey. H. A. Brown became 
pastor of the church in Valley City, $600 have been 
raised besides the regular expenses. Fourteen have 
been received to membership and the church build- 
ing is crowded at the services. 


Mr. Frank Resch of the Sunday School Union, as- 
sisted by Rev. T. W. Thurston, has been holding 
revival services at Glen Ullin with good results.—— 
Rey. A. E. Evison has organized a reading circle 
and a young men’s Bible class at Cando. 
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South Dakota. 


There were twenty-six additions to the church in 
Alcester during 1892, twenty-three on confession. 
It is out of debt and each auxiliary society reports 
money in the treasury. The benevolent contribu- 
tions amounted to $118. The total amount contrib- 
uted for all purposes averaged over twelve dollars 
per member. Rev. W. S. Washburn has been with 
the church three years.—There has been a marked 
ncrease in the Sunday school in Iroquois since the 
eturn of Mr. and Mrs. Drake from the East. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 
_ The First Church, San Francisco, raised $2,500, 
Jan. 22, toward a debt of $3,000.—Large congrega- 
tions continue to gather at the Swedish church, 
under the leadership of Rey. C. A. Andersen. 


Revival services at Lincoln, under the direction of 
the pastor, J. C. Robbins, and Evangelist Purdue, are 
being greatly blessed.m—EHight Sunday schools have 
been organized within a few weeks by Superintend- 
ent L. L. Wirt and Missionary W. H. Cooke in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


One feature of the work at the First Church, Oak- 
land, is a normal class in the Sunday school, which 
keeps one week ahead in the lessons. In this way 
substitutes are ready for emergencies. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BELFRY, William T., of Bedford, Mich., to Andrews, 
Ind. Accepts. 

BOWDEN, Henry M., of Portland, Ct., to Braddock, Pa. 
Exes 

erie TER, Frederick G., to Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, 
Mass. 

FAY, Rollins B., of Sheldon, Vt., to Westford: Accepts. 

FIELD, Floyd C., of Clare, Mich., to Trout Creek. Ac- 


cepts. 
FORBES, Charles A., of Leona, Kan., to Seneca. Ac- 
- cepts, and has begun work. 
GREENE, Harvey B., accepts call to Hartford, Vt. 
GRINNELL, Eugene I., of Copemish, Mich., to Chassell 
and Jacobsville. Accepts. 
GULICK, Edward L., of Cambridge, Mass., to associate 
pastorate of Lawrence St. Ch., Lawrence. Declines. 
HARRISON, James K., of Santa Rosa, Cal., to the home 
missionary superintendency gf Central and Northern 
California. Accepts. 

MALVERN, Lewis, declines call to Stoneham, Mass. 

ORR, James B., of Chicago Seminary, to Genoa Junc- 
tion, Wis. Accepts. 

PERKINS, Henry M.,of Sharon, Vt., to Derby. Accepts. 

PETERSON, Mathias, of Clear Lake, Wis., to Scandina- 
vian church, Vermillion, 8. D. 

SARGENT, Benjamin F., of Fresno, Cal., to Santa 
Rosa. Accepts: ? 

SMITH, Henry H., of Church’s Corners, Mich., to Addi- 
son. Accepts. ; 

STIMSON, Henry A., of Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

WOOD, S. k., to Ferndale, Cal. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


FINDLEY, J. J., 0, Feb. 2, Pewaukee, Wis. Sermon b 
Rev. J. B. Davison; other parts by Rev. Messrs. J. Re. 
Kilbourn, J. J. Blaisdell and C. W. Camp. 

OLLSON, Carl F., o. p. Jan. 31, Swedish church, Ashta- 
bula,O, Parts in English by Rev. Messrs. J. G. Fraser, 
M. B. Morris and _ U. C. Bosworth; in Swedish by Rev. 
Messrs. M. W. Montgomery, Franklin, Lundauist: 
Nelson and Lehtinen. 

PILLSBURY, John P., i. Jan. 18, Newport, Vt. 

THOMPSON, H. F., 0. p. Jan. 12, Sullivan, O. Sermon b 
Rev. W. E. Barton; other ea by Rey. Messrs. B. F. 
Fritz, Albert Bowers, W. H. Baker and J. R. Nichols. 


Resignations. 


BADGER, Alfred §., Hampton, Io. Resignation not ac- 

cepted. : 

CHILDS, Lueas §., Choctaw City, Okl. 

COLE, Thomas W., Columbus, Neb, 

DIMON, Jacob V., Whatcom, Wn. 

DUNLAP, George H., Holland, Vt. 

HENDERSON, John P., Marshalltown, Io. 

HORNER, John W., New Hampton, Io., to accept a call 
to Independence. 

JACKMAN, George W., Mizpah Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to ecene call to Bloomington, Wis. 

JAMES, David R., Berlin Heights, O. 

KETCHAM, Henry, Olivet Ch., Merriam Park, Minn. 

LEWIS, Thomas E., Chagrin Falls, O. Resignation not 
accepted. 

OTIS, Clark C., First Ch., Springfield, 1. 

PHELPS, F. W., Pacific Theological Seminary, and is at 
the Rural Health Retreat, St. Helena, Cal. 

REYNOLDS, William T., North Haven, Ct. 

SMITH, Edward W., Troy, Vt., to supply at Lowell, from 
Westfield, 

Dismissions. 


COVELL, Arthur J., Flint, Mich., Jan. 23. 
Churches Organized. 


ALBION, Pa., Jan. 22, seventeen members. 
GIFFORD, Io., Jan. 31, fourteen members. 
PEORIA, Il., Union Chapel, Jan. 2. 


Miscellaneous. 


DAVIS, Frank W., and bride, of Cumberland Center, 
Me., were given a reception by their people, at which 
they received many gifts. 

FAIRBANKS, George H., who recently closed a twelve 

* years pastorate at Troy and Parkman, O., has moved 
to Cleveland. 

HUNTINGTON, John C., who is sup lying the First 
and Second Churches, Brainerd, inn., has been 
obliged to leave for a month on account of his health. 

LOCKE, George W., will supply the church in Harwich- 
port, Mass., this year, keeping up his studies in Boston. 

RANSOM, G. R., and wife, o 
Florida for the winter. 

STUART, William H., of East Jaffrey, N. H., has been 

ven an addition of $100 to his salary. 

SUTHERLAND, William L., has begun his ministry at 
Fergus Falls, Minn. He has been for two years gen- 
eral missionary of the C.S.S.andP. 8. His work in 
the State has been greatly appreciated. 

WILSON, John W., of Mayfiower Ch., Indianapolis Ind., 
is ill and his pulpit is being supplied by Rev. N. A. 
Hyde, D. D. 


Colchester, Ct., are in 
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DR. BEHRENDS AT YALE. 


The Linguistic and Philosophical Equip- 
ment of the Preacher was the title of Dr. A. J. 
FI’, Behrends’s two lectures before the Yale 
Divinity School last week. There are five 
great practical problems, he said, which all 
must deal with, and on each of which the min- 
ister must find sure standing ground—the 
problems of knowledge, of conscience, of free 
will, of theism and of the source of authority 
in religion. As regards the first we must dis- 
tinguish clearly between the two questions, 
Do I know? and, How do I know? between 
the fact of knowledge and its explanation. 
Few men, if any, are able to find their way 
through the labyrinth presented by the second 
question, but all of us may be sure of the fact 
of knowledge. We may take our stand firmly 
upon the trustworthiness of our own faculties 
and refuse to move from this position. Simi- 
larly with reference to conscience, we should 
not confound the question of the existence of 
the moral nature with the inquiry how it came 
to be what itis. The speaker affirmed his be- 
lief in intuitional ethics, but whatever theory 
may be true here the unique authority of the 
moral law is a fact which cannot be elimi- 
nated. If evolutionary ethics are true, if even 
brutes are proved to have arudimentary moral 
sense, this only proves that conscience strikes 
its roots much farther down than we have im- 
agined. Again, the fact of freedom is cer- 
tainly known, however difficult it may be to 
explain or however hard it may prove for us 
to reconcile it with God’s sovereignty. 

Passing to the problem of theism, Dr. Beh- 
rends said the preacher must be sure of God 
before he can make any use of the Bible. 
He must be sure revelation is real before he 
touches the question of inspiration. God’s 
self-revelation is the fundamental fact. We 
used to say, ‘‘ ihe Bible has produced reli- 
gion ”’; now we say, more correctly, “ Religion 
has produced the Bible.”” Religion was in the 
world before the first verse of Genesis was 
written. Religion is man’s conscious relation to 
God; but this presupposes God’s revelation of 
Himselftoman. Religion, as the search of man 
after God, involves as its logical preliminary 
God’s search after man. Believing in this 
revelation of God to man, the preacher should 
be brave to appeal to all the facts a sound re- 
ligious consciousness brings within our reach, 
including the consciousness of guilt and sin. 

Especially interesting was his treatment of 
the last of the five problems, the seat of au- 
thority in religion. There can be but one 
source of religious authority, the omniscient 
God Himself. But He communicates the 
knowledge of His will through various chan- 
nels. Through whichever of these God’s voice 
may speak it comes with a peculiar tone 
which constitutes its own authentication. 
We listen to the prophets and apostles not so 
much out of regard to the men themselves as 
because God’s voice speaks through them to 
our hearts and evokes the irresistible response 
within us. As no external credentials are nec- 
essary to prove to us that a great singer is 
before us but the song itself is its own vindi- 
cation, so each honest heart is able to recog- 
nize the voice of God. We dare not even as- 
eribe infallible authority to Christ save as we 
have had such a vision of Him in the grace of 
His wonderful redemption that we are com- 
pelled to confess He is indeed the eternal Son 
of God. The speaker referred to his own ex- 
perience, how at one particular time the 
bruised hand of the Saviour had touched his 
own broken heartjand in the sunshine that 
the vision brought the faith of the nursery 
was changed into the personal established 
conviction that the author of such an experi- 
ence he could fearlessly trust. So the church 
holds fast to Christ because it is based on-a 
living experience of His grace. 

The second lecture emphasized the impor- 
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tance for the minister of a complete mastery 
of the Greek and Hebrew. The preacher 
should read the New and Old Testaments 
many times in the original. It may be many 
in his congregation will be better versed in 
literature and political economy than he, but 
in thorough knowledge of the Scriptures he 
should be in advance of every one of them. 
After sixty years of warfare on New Testa- 
ment critical problems contending parties 
were now almost ready to sign a treaty of 
peace, and that the fight has been carried 
through thus successfully the speaker attrib- 
uted in no small degree to the fact that there 
were thousands of ministers conversant with 
the Greek able to investigate these problems 
for themselves. The difficulties and fears 
connected with Old Testament problems at 
present he traced largely to the neglect, of. 
Hebrew on the part of the pastorate. When 
ministers take up this task difficulties will be 
removed. Dr. Behrends said that as a result 
of his own study of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment he had come to the conviction that the 
Pentateuch, if not directly written by Moses, 
was yet truly Mosaic in character and spirit. 
If the oak is not of his planting Moses at any 
rate planted the acorn from which it sprung. 
Dr. Behrends wished the students to believe 
that reading the whole Old Testament in the 
Hebrew was no Herculean task, CiBi Ox 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


Last Monday noon at Tremont Temple 
Joseph Cook opened his eighteenth course 
of lectures the general subject of which is 
Lord’s Day Loyalty and Lawlessness. The 
usual number of eminent clergymen were 
on the platform and the floor and lower 
balconies were well filled, quite a sprinkling 
of intelligent looking colored people being 
observed in the audience. After all had 
joined in singing one of his original hymns 
Mr. Cook devoted half an hour to a warm 
and discriminating eulogy of Phillips Brooks, 
the pathos of whose life, he said, lay in its 
withheld completions. The world never saw 
all the richness of his emotional, intellec- 
tual and spiritual gifts. Size, symmetry, sen- 
sitiveness and spirituality marked the man. 
His characteristic gesture was an upward 
look. He rarely took the argumentative pose, 
never the pugilistic. He was an optimist but 
not a Universalist, at least no more so than 
Farrar, Maurice and Whittier. This defense 
of the bishop’s orthodoxy was substantiated by 
copious extracts from his sermons. Mr. Cook 
advocated the erection of a statue to Bishop 
Brooks’s memory by St. Gaudens in Copley 
Square, in his bishop’s robes and with the 
singularly uplifted look which we all loved. 
On the four sides of the pedestal should be 
citations from his writings. 7 

Dr. John G. Paton, who was welcomed by 
the Chautauqua salute, then offered prayer 
and answered affirmatively the question, Shall 
the United States Annex Hawaii? He mod- 
estly remarked that it would be more becom- 
ing for an American to reply to this question, 
yet few persons are better qualified to give an 
opinion than he. His reasons for favoring 
annexation are that no other country would be 
likely to object and that American interests 
already control the islands almost exclusively. 
He also offered a resolution that our nation 
unite with England and Germany in prohibit- 
ing the exportation of liquor and firearms to 
the Pacific Islands and suppressing kanaka 
labor. This was unanimously adopted by a: 
rising vote. 

The lecture proper was an analysis of the 
Fourth Commandment, which is not a simple 
mandate to cease from labor on the seventh 
day but the compendium of seven laws, viz.: 
the laws of labor, rest, equality, commemora- 
tion, divine companionship, worship: and 
periodicity. Mr. Cook rehearsed the action of 
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the recent congressional committee on the 
subject of opening the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day, showing the weakness of the arguments 
brought forward by the Chicago lobby. He 
gave as his judgment that the law against 
opening would not be repealed, a statement 
_which was received with prolonged applause. 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The heavy rain did not diminish materially 
the attendance at the monthly meeting of 
wide-awake Sunday schooi superintendents at 
Berkeley Temp'’e last Monday evening. The 
membership now is 194, thirteen being added 
at this meeting. 
ministration,.of President John Herbert and 
it proved to be one of the liveliest in the his- 
tory of the union. After the usual collation 
and devotional service it was turned into a 
kind of open parliament. At the January 
meeting questions bearing on various phases 
of Sunday school work were put in writing 
and assigned to different members, and many 
of the replies brought carried considerable 
suggestiveness. 

Here are some: How make a successful 
graded school? The ideal school should be 
cut into eight departments: infant, primary, 
intermediate, junior, senior, normal, Bible 
class and home. In grading have regard to 
the capacity and the age of the scholar, suit 
the teacher to the class; grade the lesson ma- 
terial, too. Should the primary department 
be present at the opening and closing exer- 
cises? By all means. How long is it advisa- 
ble for a superintendent or assistant to serve? 
His first year cannot be his best, as he is get- 
ting acquainted then. If he has his heart in 
his work his usefulness will increase as time 
goes on. : 

After the box had been emptied of questions 
of this. order Rey. C. E. Jefferson took the 
floor to reply to the inquiry, What is the best 
way to treat church members who indulge in 
dancing, card-playing, etc? The church, he 
said, has exaggerated beyond measure the im- 
portance of the question. It degrades Chris- 
tianity into a petty thing, as though the prime 
object of Jesus Christ’s coming into the world 
was to save men from playing whist and 
women from going to the theater. He would 
say to his young people, ‘‘ You do what you 
believe to be right, after asking God’s guid- 
ance.’ He would not lower his pulpit by 
bringing such petty questions into it. Churches 
are never disturbed by this question except 


when their vitality is low. He preached the’ 


love of Christ and believed that if that is once 
implanted in the heart these questions will 
settle themselves. Treat the boys and girls 
who indulge in these things with Christian 
courtesy and do not regard them in the light 
of traitors. It is lamentable that our young 
people should grow up stickling at these 
minor questions and neglecting the weightier 
matters of the law. He would have them de- 
cide these questions influenced both by the 
' wishes of their parents and by the effect of 
these amusements on themselves. 

My. Jefferson’s address aroused a brisk dis- 
cussion, participated in by Dr. H. N. Pome- 
roy, C. W? Carter, Samuel Usher and others. 
There was some dissent from, as well as 
agreement with, the principles advocated. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


—I think that the boldest words ever 
spoken on earth were when a young mechanic 
from one of the small and obscure villages in 
the Roman empire summoned to him his com- 
pany of followers and lifting up his voice cried: 
“Go ye, and disciple all the nations.’’—Rev. 
Dr. John A. Broadus. 


4 


Iam a politician because I am a Chris- 
tian and the more strenuous the attempts of 
some to divorce religion and politics the more 
resolute shall I be in maintaining that a reli- 


4 


It was second under the ad- ° 
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gious life out of which the political element is 
left is to that extent maimed and mutilated. 
—fKev. J. Guinness Rogers. 


—— There are three forms pertaining to the 
Christian truths: They are true as facts; 
they are true as doctrines intellectually ap- 
prehended; they are true as spiritual ex- 
periences to be realized. Bishop Brooks 
struck directly for the last. In the spirit he 
found the truth; and only as he could get it 
into a spiritual form did he conceive it to 
have power.—Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


—— I tell you, gentlemen, that you (the anti- 
Tammany citizens of New York) are a disor- 
ganized mob, an independent body of free 
lances and free thinkers. Tammany is an 
army, with a general at its head, with leaders 
in every ward and every man a soldier down 
to the lowest private who is getting his bread 
and butter out of it. And they are getting 
their bread and butter out of it, and they 
know they will continue to do so.—EHa-Mayor 
A, S. Hewitt. 


—— The Puritans have been charged with 
bigotry. There is something good in a bigot 
and I admire him for his sincerity. I admire 
the Puritan for his very hatred of the Catholic 
Church. He did not hate that church, but a 
monster which he believed to be the Catholic 
Church. He hated hypocrisy and tyranny and 
persecution and the Inquisition and deception 
and superstition, which he believed to be the 
Catholic Church, and he was right in hating it. 
—Archbishop Ryan. 


-—— To the ordinary wayfaring man who 
has to face and fight the problems of existence 
and the discomforts of environment in New 
York the most maddening fact of his daily 
cousciousness is this, that New York has all 
the power, all the means and all the appli- 
ances to enable its best intelligence to govern 
it equitably, honestly and economically, but 
that a selfish supineness forever prevents 
these, its vital elements, from co-ordinating 
to an effective purpose.—Vym Crinkle. 


— I have seen the possibilities of the Y. M. 
C. A. being a rival of the church, of its being an 
antagonist of the church, and I have believed 
profoundly, from the beginning to the end, in 
the greater possibilities of its being an aux- 
iliary of the church, and I appeal to my 
brethren here to-night and to every candid 
man in this Christian community whether on 
the whole, looking at the facts in the case, 
he is not constrained to own that what this 
institution has done for young men it has 
done along lines in accordance with the spirit 
of, and on the whole in a due subordination 
to, the rights and claims of that divine institu- 
tion to which you and [, first of all and over 
all, owe supreme allegiance—the church of 
the living God.—Bishop Potter of New York. 


—— The eager and earnest protest and cry 
of thetAnglo-Saxon is for individual freedom 
and absolute protection of all his rights of 
person and property; and it is the ery which, 
reverberating over this country from ocean to 
ocean, thank God, will not gounheeded. That 
personal independence whichis the lofty char- 
acteristic of our race will assert itself and, no 
matter what may stand in the way or who 
may oppose or how much of temporary mis- 
carriage or disappointment there may be, it 
will finally so assert itself in this land that 
noman or masses shall dare to say to a laborer 
he must or must not work, or for whom or for 
how much he shall toil, and that no honest 
possessor of property shall livein fear of the 
slightest trespass upon his possessions.—Hon. 
David J. Brewer. 


as Se ee 

Power is never wasted. Whatever power 
has been employed produces excellence in 
proportion to its own dignity and exertion. 
—Ruskin. é; 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S LITERARY 
TASTES. 


Not long ago Professor Drummond gave a 
familiar talk to young men on books and read- 
ing. As the address had a decidedly autobi- 
ographical flavor our readers will be inter- 
ested in this report which the Modern Church 
printed: 


The first book he ever bought he remem- 
bered very well. It was one of Ruskin’s, 
and cost four and sixpence. It was a good 
investment, for it was now very scarce and 
was worth thirty shillings. It was a book 
of selections, and as they might know it 
was bad form to read selections. He had 
no one to advise him, but he saw that the 
man who wrote that book had a window in 
his soul somewhere, and he wanted to see 
what he saw. Ruskin taught him to see; 
they were all as blind as bats and required 
teaching. He remembered he used to won- 
der before he read Ruskin why God had not 
made the world more beautiful. The sec- 
ond book he bought was a volume of Emer- 
son’s. Emerson was like the Apostle John. 
John never thought, hesaw. Thomas never 
saw, but thought. Peter, again, was differ- 
ent; he did neither, but went straight ahead. 
The happiest was the Johannine type, and 
Emerson was a splendid type of this. If 
they thought Emerson’s sky was too blue— 
and he would not deny that Emerson had 
defects—let them take a course of Carlyle 
after a course of Emerson. Carlyle’s pessi- 
mism would play the bass to Emerson’s op- 
timism. Carlyle’s was the thundercloud 
with nothing after it; Emerson’s the perpet- 
ual blue sky. To combine the two was to 
get the ideal. 

The next book he bought was a novel, 
one of George Eliot’s, and she had taught 
him many lessons. There were novels and 
novels. There were hundreds of novels 
which it would be a disgrace for a young 
man to have in his hands for ten minutes; 
there were others which it would be an 
honor for him to handle. Many novels 
merely entertained; the real novel was meant 
to teach important lessons in the homely 
garb of astory. From George Eliot he had 
learned the doctrine of influence. She had 
taught him the tremendous power they had 
on one another, to drag one another down 
to the mire or up to the sky. She taught 
how a small-souled woman might bring 
down a generous-minded man and vice 
versd. If there was one thing more than 
another George Eliot taught it was the 
power of character, He also instanced the 
novels of Besant and Rice, and those by 
George Meredith he characterized as the 
strongest novels they had at the present 
time. Meredith’s novels taught the psy- 
chology of motive. They were psychologi- 
cal studies worth the attention of students. 
Then, in Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo, 
there was exquisite Christian teaching run- 
ning all through that powerful book which 
showed what a grasp of the human mind 
the writer had. The next book that influ- 
enced him was the book of a Unitarian— 
Dr. Channing of America. Dr. Channing 
taught him to believe in God. The next 
book he bought was Robertson of Brighton’s 
sermons and he taught him that God was 
man, he showed him the humanity of 
Christ. He next bought Robertson’s life, 
and that taught him tolerance with and for 
others who might think differently from 
what he thought. In Robertson’s life he 
saw aman who was struggling against ani- 
madversions because of his religious views. 
In conclusion he asked them not to read 
books that were recommended to them. 
Let them read the books that found them. 
Let each think for himself and not read 
books merely because it was the correct 
thing. 


Se 


Charles Reade’s last audible words were: 
‘“Thave no hope but in God. God only can 
create, and God only can re-create.’’ 

<= 

Character is of slow and steady growth, but 
the revelations of truth that inspire character 
are sudden.—Munger. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
UNION WITH CANADA. 


While our neighbors on our northern border 
are discussing the question of political annex- 
ation to the United States our Congregational 
brethren are agitating the matter of a closer 
denominational union with Congregational- 
ists on this side of the line. Their reasons 
are cogent ones. They feel isolated. They 
are few in comparison with other bodies. 
They want the sympathy and fellowship which 
we might extend to them. No doubt we could 
render them valuable service. Ought we to 
withhold it? Could not a union be effected 
which would be to the advantage, not only of 
the churches, but of the two nations? The 
brother who writes the follewing letter has 
knowledge of what he writes, for he has not 
only served in pastorates in both countries 
but has been for some years the secretary of 
home missions in Canada. 


Our English brethren have almost deserted 
us. We receive few words of encouragement 
from our big brother over in the United 
States. We are not strong enough yet to 
stand alone, or if to stand to make the ad- 
vance that is desirable in a new country. 
Rightly or wrongly, we think that our Amer- 
ican Congregationalism is a weakness to us 
instead of a strength. Some of the very best 
of our ministers and students are attracted to 
your greener fields and fatter pastures. They 
seliom return and we get few of your men. 
Now, instead of thinking of a union with Pres- 
byterians, which would perhaps be an irrepar- 
able loss to the cause of true Christian prog- 
ress in this country, and eventually a serious 
cause of weakness to you, could we not bring 
about a union with our kith and kin, the Con- 
gregationalists of the United States? If you 
are willing to hold out the brotherly hand to 
us I know from all [ have heard among our 
churches that we would gladly accept it. 

We have resources in our churches that 
could be developed by your better methods of 
work. If our men did continue to cross the 
line others might be induced to come over and 
help us and some of our own might be willing 
to return. Your home missionary enterprise 
might be transplanted to Canada, and I am 
certain it would put new life in our work. 
I speak from experience, having practical 
knowledge of the work in both countries. 

Montreal. THomas Haut. 


OLD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 


What would be the best disposition of forty 
years’ accumulation of foreign missionary, 
home missionary, sailors’ and other religious 
magazines and of various religious papers 
equally valuable in their way? There are 
piles on piles of religious magazines, reports 
and papers; can they be of service anywhere? 


We regret that we can suggest no better 
disposition of such literature than to sell it 
to the ragman. It is certainly out of place 
in home missionary barrels, unless compara- 
tively fresh. Libraries are always glad to 
supply missing numbers in their files. 


A COLD RECEPTION. 


Last autumn a graduate of the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology secured a position in a 
large city somewhat distant from New Eng- 
land, and, following his own inclinations as 
well as the direction of his early Christian 
training, sought a church home. This excerpt 
from a recent letter to his mother tells with 
what success he met: 


Today I went to the —— church, andit being 
stormy there was a small congregation in 
attendance and I thought it a good time to 
say something. We have been there every 
Sunday for more than a month and no one has 
ever said a word to us. Neither do they speak 
of Sunday school from the pulpit nor of any 
young people’s meeting. They just announce 
the evening service, the weekly prayer meet- 
ing and a Ladies’ Benevolent Society. The 
minister preached an impressive sermon and 
spoke especially of ministers and rich congre- 
gations being unwilling to show the proper 
spirit toward others that may not be in the 
same social standing. So I thought it would 
be a good time to speak to him. I went up 
after the service and said, ‘‘I want to thank 
you for this morning’s sermon and also to ask 
you if in your Sunday school you have a young 
men’s Bible class?”’ 


‘school. 


He said, ‘“‘O, yes. Iam forgetful in giving 
out the notices not to speak of the Sunday 
Yes; I have a Bible class for both 
young men and young women. If you will 
come around I should be glad to see you and 
I will introduce you to my sons.” I asked if 
they had an Endeavor Society, but he said 
they hadn’t but were talking of starting one. 

N— did not go to church this morning, but 
I told him about this interview and after a 
good deal of urging I got him to say he would 
go to Sunday school. We went (at 3 P.M.), 
stepped in, and as no one came to us I asked 
a man, who turned out to be the superintend- 
ent, where the pastor’s Bible class was. He 
pointed to a corner where there were twenty 
or twenty-five young ladies and not a single 
young man, The pastor had not-arrived, so 
we took seats at the back of the class. He 
soon came and passed us and, I thought, 
looked straight at us. After the opening ex- 
ercises the class got up and went to another 
room, but as there was not a single man 
among more than twenty-five young ladies 
we didn’t feel like following. As no one 
came to us or said anything we walked out. 
The oldest class of boys in the school were 
perhaps fourteen or fifteen years of age. 

I am very sorry, especially on N——’s ac- 
count, for he is not much interested in such 
things and is getting more slack since our 
numerous failures in getting into churches. 
It may be that the minister did not see us. 
Probably it is so. But when I was talking 
with him he did not ask where I was from or 
where I lived or even what my name was. 


A MARVELOUS HYMN, 


It is interesting to note how, in some fay- 
ored hour, lofty thoughts reveal themselves to 
a recipient, waiting disciple. Cardinal New- 
man’s popular hymn, Lead, Kindly Light, 
Ray Palmer’s, My Faith Looks Up To Thee, 
Toplady’s Rock of Ages are good illustrations. 
Another instance, hardly inferior to any of 
these, though later and less familiar, is Dean 
Stanley’s 


He is gone—a cloud of light 
Has received Him from our sight. 


Set to music by Sullivan in the tune St. 
Patrick we know of no spiritual song that 
possesses more combined beauty, sublimity 
and simplicity, ‘‘in the vernacular of men’s 
hearts,’ than this. As expressive of the Chris- 
tian life of loving service, inspiring hope and 
anticipation of the future glory and reunion 
of the saints, the whole hymn of seven stanzas 
is unsurpassed. 

Yet this fine hymn, like Dr. Palmer’s, was 
written with no thought of public use, and 
first published in a magazine like other bits 
of puetry. All the more may we see in it the 
divine Spirit working in men, “ both to will 
and to work, for His good pleasure.”’ 

Mon KG. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS. 


This is the time of year when pastors and 
church clerks are struggling against great 
odds to secure a prompt and accurate report 
of the activities of their church for the Year- 
Book. The chief difficulty is the gathering of 
the statistics of benevolences. It 1s especially 
so in the larger churches where as many as a 
dozen organizations are raising and disburs- 
ing funds. The clerk and the pastor, after 
much tribulation, get together some sort of a 
statement and send it on, all the time know- 
ing that by no possibility can it be accurate. 

Now why ask the churches to make return 
of their gifts te our regular benevolent socie- 
ties? Would it not be an immense saving of 
labor and a distinct gain in point of accuracy 
if the societies themselves should be asked to 
prepare on the first of January a statement 
which can be readily copied from their books 
of the amounts contributed by each church 
according to States and have these statements 
sent to the compiler of the Year-Book. Some 
of the societies, like the American Board, do 
at present make out such statements and send 
them to each church. The church clerk would 
then have to report merely on local and mis- 
cellaneous benevolences. There would be a 
further advantage in this method—it would 
result in a report which would be very much 
fairer to the churches. Thus in the present 
system, of two churches of similar strength in 
a certain city, it appears in the last Year-Book 
that one gave more than twice as much as the 
other in the totals, because the clerk had dili- 
gently looked up the gifts of individuals to 
various objects, which swelled the item called 
“other”? to inordinate proportious, while the 
other clerk had merely reported what had 
come under the regular gifts made through 
thechurch. By the proposed change of method 
all gifts, either from the church as a whole or 
from individuals, would be properly eredited. 
The new method would probably enable us to 


have our Year-Book a month earlier than we 
can now get it. Dak aiBs | 
SHOULD A PASTOR BE A MEMBER OF HIS OWN 
CHURCH ? ‘ 

Would you be kind enough to inform me as 
to the law of the Congregational church in 
regard to the pastor being a member of the 
church? Should not he unite with the church 
when called to be the pastor? If there be no 
law in regard to this: what is the custom ? : 

D. A. G. 

There is no such law, but it is common for 
Congregational churches to expect this of 
those who become their pastors, and some 
churches require it. This is reasonable and 
right. A refusal to do this makes the pastor 
liable to the suspicion that he is unwilling to 
be amenable to the rules of the church he is 
called to administer. Any church can make 
such a law for itself by providing in its by-~ 
laws that its minister must be a member of 
the church. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line . 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 13, 
10 A.M. Topic: The Compan Influence of the Pil- 
rim and the Puritan in New England. To be opened 
y Rey. &. H. Byington, D. D. ; : 
THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 
HAMPDEN EAST AND HAMPDEN WEST ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, Massasoit House, Springfield, Feb. 14, 9.30 A. M. 
PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Feb. 21, 10 A. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
Rupes and candidates for pastorates. ddress Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MaSSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 


117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HomMb MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nua} membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, pa hh da House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
BONS es 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. BUILDING SG 
clETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. William i. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office. 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 


Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; #. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Ma ero ts office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. G. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or te 
ee W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House. New York 

ity. t 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s lriend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan }ipraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. t 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZI1¥. D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. _ 

BARNA S. SNOW, Correspondiny Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 
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THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
To Pastors and Members of Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts, Dear Friends: The 
number of applicants for aid from this board in- 
creases steadily and in many instances the need of 
more liberal grants than we feel able to afford is 
pressing. Some are aged and feeble, some are con- 
firmed invalids and some have dependent families. 
With ourpresent resources we too often are only 
able to save from extreme suffering those whom, 
for their works’ sake, we ought to be enabled to 
place not only above actual want but in reasonable 
comfort. Such has been the recent demand for 
help that we have but $250 in hand with which to 
meet the calls of the next four months without 
trenching upon our little invested capital. No others 
ought to be nearer to the hearts of Christians than 
the men and women to whom this board ministers. 
A gift annually made, even if but small, from each of 
our churches would provide ample funds and need 
not interfere with other legitimate claims. Con- 
tributions may be sent to A. G. Stanwoed, Esq., 701 

Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 
J. W. WELLMAN, 


A. H. QUINT, a 
MorTON DEXTER, lommittee. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REY. DANIEL BUTLER. 


One of the most familiar figures in ministerial 
gatherings during many years in Boston and vicin- 
ity has passed away. Rev. Daniel Butler was born 
June 22, 1808, in Hartford, Ct. He lived during 
most of his boyhood with his parents in Blandford, 
Mass., and later at Westfield. He graduated from 
Yale College in 1835 and from Andover Seminary in 
1838. He was ordained pastor of the Village Church, 

_ Dorchester, in October of that year, where he re- 
mained till 1845, when he accepted an appointment 
as agent of the American Bible Society. He con- 
tinued in this office till 1852, when he became secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Bible Society, which 
position he held for more than forty years until his 
death, Feb.4, at his residence in Waverley, where he 
has lived since 1865. He has been prominent there 
as a citizen, having served several years on the 
school committee and once as a representative to 
the Legislature. He was also active in forming the 
Congregational church in the town. He was famil- 
iarly known among ministers as Bible Butler and 
his company was much enjoyed. He was devout, 
cordial, genial, with a delightful vein of humor, 
which often appeared in conversation but rarely in 
his sermons. At‘Yale Alumni dinners he was al- 
ways a welcome speaker and seldom did the occa- 


sion pass without his being called on for remarks. 
Be BLES 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


K. U. Academy, Meriden, N.H........--.6- +s see 
Prof. E. A. Bechtel, Dayton, O.........-.. 60s eee 
Mrs. A. L. Paige, Hanover, N.H.. 
Edw. E. Thompson, Woburn.... Lfsrrey « 
PANMIION GN Civico es «ices chs ohne a Be neiwies soe re 
A Friend, Keene, N.H.......---+--00-see cree eres 


, MICH., Jan. 30. 
Please accept my sincere thanks for making it possible 

for me to have the Congregationalist for 1893. How grate- 

ful Iam. May the Lord ppandanely bless those who 

‘contribute to the Home Missionary Fund, for it seems 

to me one of the grandest and most helpful works. 

Again I must say thanks. s. 

“od giieetitd a 


A second and revised edition of Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
man’s leaflet, A Plea for Free Pews, has just been 
igsued and can be had at this office. Single copies, 
postpaid, five cents; 100 copies $2.00. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


JONES—CREASEY—In Newburyport, Feb. 2, by Rev. 
George W. Osgood, Rev. Newton I. Jones of South 
Hadley and Hattie Frances Creasey of Newburyport. 

PERKINS—STORRS—In Hartford, Ct., Jan. 25, by Dr. 
George L. Walker and Dr. Henry M. Storrs of Orange, 
N.J., Rey. Frederic J. Perkins, professor at San Paulo, 
Brazil, and Gertrude, daughter of Dr. Melancthon 
Storrs of Hartford. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline.. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BROWN—In Tacoma, Wn., Jan. 10, Rev. Robert Brown, 
aged 59 yrs.,1l1 mos. The latter part of his life was 
spent in home missionary work in Manitoba and 

Vashington, where the great exposure brought on the 
disease which ended his life. 

DONALD—I Andover, Feb. 2, Agnes Bain Donald, aged 
71 yrs. Dr. Donald, rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mrs. M. L. Gordon of Japan, Professor Churchill’s 
wife of Andoyer and Mrs. (Rev.) G. A. Jackson of 

bn Swampscott are four of the nine children now living. 

GORDON—In Dorchester, Jan. 26, Annie M., wife of 
Rev. Robert F. Gordon. Ss Bi hae 

HAZARD—In Hull, Io., Jan. 22, Mary Curtis Hazard, 
mother of M. €. Hazard of the C. S. 8. and P. S., 
aged 77 yrs. 
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MONTAGUE—In Amherst, Jan. 22, George Montague, 
aged 88 yrs., 4 mos. 

PABODIE—In Providence, R. I., Dec. 26, 1892, Edward 
A. Pabodie, aged 67 yrs. 

RANKIN—In Glastonbury, Ct., Jan. 31, Dolly G., wife 
of Rev. S. G. W. Rankin, aged 70 yrs. 

WHITNEY—In New York City, Feb. 5, Mrs. William C. 
Whitney, wife of the ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

WORCESTER—In Lakewood, N. J., Feb. 6, Prof. J. H. 
Worcester, Jr., aged 47 yrs. He was formerly pastor 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, and since 
db 1891, has been professor of systematic theology 
in Union Seminary, New York City. 


————— 


WHAT Is NERVOUS PROSTRATION?—A condition 
resulting from the over-expenditure of vital force— 
living, in work or society, ‘‘ beyond our means,” as 
far as brain and nerve power is concerned. Its de- 
plorable symptoms are thus graphically described 
by a recent writer: ‘Nervous prostration is as 
much to be dreaded as any disease which does not 
threaten speedy death. It is most treacherous, pro- 
ducing a condition more painful than pain, a weak- 
ness weaker than extreme fatigue, despondency 
more dejected than the lowest of low spirits, ap 
instability of self-control destructive of confidence, 
making work, mental and physical, more distasteful 
to the once energetic nature that never knew weari- 
ness than to the constitutionally lazy, while the ex- 
terior aspect is one of health and muscular strength 
for a single effort may not be impaired. Add to this 
a craving for sympathy without the means of elicit- 
ing it because it is ‘mere nervous prostration.’ - 

[s it to be expected that any medicine put into the 
stomach can restore a person so afflicted? Is it not 
more reasonable to look for help to natural means 
and methods? 

The records of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN of Phila- 
delphia, discoverers and only dispensers of Com- 
pound Oxygen, abundantly prove that such is the 
case. During their twenty-three years of wide prac- 
tice thousands (literally) have, after trying every 
other means attainable, found in Compound Oxygen 
the one thing needful to put them on the right side 
of the line of health and happiness. 

They constantly receive letters similar to this: 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—I take pleasure in 
recommending your ©. O. to any one suffering from 
nervous prostration. I have realized from its use a 
degree of benefit I had never expected. Overwork 
and weak lung's had almost brought me to the end 
of my rope. C. O. used regularly for three weeks 
cured a cough which physicians’ prescriptions had 
failed for months to cure. In two months’ time I 
believe my entire system was reconstructed. I 
weigh twenty pounds more than I did when I began 
its use and feel as big as a house. I have always 
strenuously objected to the use of drugs and have 
never used them but by the advice of a physician or 
one in whom I had confidence. I like C. O. espe- 
cially because it is not a drug. 

HARTWELL M. AYER, Ed. Florence Times, Flor- 
ence, 8.C.” 

Many of the most prominent and best-known peo- 
ple in the country have had.a like experience and 
we are at liberty to refer the interested inquirer to 
them. The treatment can be taken at home and 
consultation before and throughout it is free. Ad- 
dress, Drs. STARKBY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York, | 


and Toronto, Ont. 


ie 
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. \ l Ui WA pet ti 
Mr. Harvey Heed 
Laceyville, O. 


Catarrh, Heart Failure, Pa- 
ralysis of the Throat 


“TIT Thank God and Hood’s Sarsa~ 
parilla for Perfect Health.’ 


“Gentlemen: For the benefit of suffering hu- 
manity I wish to state afew facts: For several 


ears I have suffered from catarrh and heart 
ailure, getting so bad I could not work and 


Could Scarcely Walk 


I had a very bad spell of paralysis of the throat 
some time ago. My throat seemed closed and 
I could not swallow. The doctors said it 
was caused by heart failure, and gave medicine, 
which I took according to directions, but it did 
not seem to do me any good. My wife urged 
me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, telling me of Mr. 
Joseph C. Smith, who had been 


At Death’s Door 


but was entirely cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


After talking with Mr. Smith, I concluded to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When I had_taken 
two bottles I felt very much better. I have 
continued taking it, and am now feeling excel- 
lent. I thank God, and 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and my wife for my restoration to perfect 
health.”»> HARVEY HEED, Laceyville, O. 


HOOD’S PILLS do not purge, pain or grip@, 
put act promptly, easily and efficiently. 25c. 


et 


Sideboard Study. 


The awful statement has been made that 
if New England had known how to make mince 
pie properly Sam Adams might never have be- 
come a conspirator. 

The influence of the dining-room is often 
greater than the influence of the Library, the 
Senate or the Field. 

* It is certainly too important an apartment to 
be placed on a moneyed allowance in the matter 
of appropriation for furnishing. 

Imagine the effect of this Sideboard in the place 
of your present one. 
jt would work in the appearance of the room. 

The mirror is of great size and reflects the 


What a complete change 


yw objects on both the Board and the Shelf. The 
front is not straight, but slightly convexed, asin the latest styles for’93. The Cellarette and 
Plate Closet are of uniform size, with an unusual hight of door and generous depth. 
The drawers are fitted to slide easily, and the lined upper drawer has the most 


complete partition work for small silver. 
hand carving. Complete appointments. 


Separate locks. Stout casters. Elaborate 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET | 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK 
7Tremont Pl., 
Chicago, I1.; 
Agency Manual free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 10-paged 

EVERET?Y O. FISK Co. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
tical. 
and advanced Semitic studies. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


HOOL FOR CIRLS. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts.. New York. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


rac- 
Special instruction in New Testament Greek 
Term opens Sept. 15. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


What @ould be more desirable, in view of 
the currency problems pressing upon this na- 
tion, than some evidence that the decline in 
the price of silver is about over and that the 
production of gold is on the increase? If 
silver will but reach a price at which produc- 
tion becomes unprofitable, or if the decline in 
general prices (and consequent appreciation in 
the one standard, gold) reaches a plane at 
which it is profitable to produce more gold 
then at last we may believe ourselves near 
to the discovery of a natural and permanent 
ratio of value between silver and gold. Such 
a discovery would enable the great commer- 
cial nations to undertake at last the great 
experiment of free bimetallic coinage under 
conditions promising success. And that sort 
of coinage would, it is widely believed, be the 
greatest boon which could be conferred upon 
commerce. 

Now the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
of New York, in its elaborate review of statis- 
tics of production of the two precious metals, 
has found that both of these desirable tenden- 
cies are at last asserting themselves—that the 
production of silver is stationary, if not de- 
clining, and that the production of gold is on 
the increase. Of course the figures of pro- 
duction of either metal for the year 1892 are 
not final nor accurate, but they are the esti- 
mates of those best qualified to know, and as 
estimates of different authorities show a prac- 
tical agreement there is good reason for re- 
lying upon them. 

In a word, then, the price of silver has fallen 
so low that in the United States, where forty 
per cent. of the world’s output is made, the pro- 
duction for 1892 shows a falling off. A slight 
loss only, it is true, but even a slight loss is not- 
able where the supply has jumped in twenty 
years from 17,000,000 ounces to 58,000,000 ounces. 
In Mexico the output still advances but not 
more than it recedes in Australia, so that the 
production of the entire world shows about 
1,000,000 ounces less for 1892 than for 1891, and 
the loss is the more interesting because it is 
the belief of the authorities that not until the 
last.drop in the price of siver, late in 1892, did 
the production begin to lose ground atall. 

As to gold just the opposite tendency is 
observed. Production in Australia and the 
United States shows a small increase, but 
South Africa makes a, large gain so that the 
1892 output for the whole world shows an in- 
crease of 600,000 ounces, or about ten per cent. 

Both of these facts are very encouraging 
and they are, of course, of the highest impor- 
tance. They throw a great, bright light upon 
our currency problems and one which is most 
needed by this nation. 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON have opened an 
Office in the Masonic Temple Building, Chicago 
(samples only), for the convenience of the Western 
and Southern customers, wholesale only, during the 
World’s Fair. The Masonic Temple is one of the 
wonders of Chicago, the largest office building in 
the world, twenty-one stories high, fourteen eleya- 
tors, costing three and one-half millions. 


Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 2m se 


Please mention the Congregationa! 


Life and Accident Insurance. 


SUMMARY OF THE 


43d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


+». OF THE... 


AETNA 


Life Insurance. Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January I, - - 1893. 


Premium Receipts in 1892 . $4,660,539.89 
Interest Receipts in 1892 . 1,892,418.95 
Total Receipts during the year . 6,552,958.84 
Disbursements to Poticy holders and 

for expenses, taxes, ete. 5,361,917.89 
Assets, January 1, 1893 . 38,675.518.07 
Total Liabilities ls - 82,610,478.10 
Surplus by Conn., Mass., and N. Y. 

standard . ra G 6,065,039.97 
Policies in force January 1, 1893, 

81,289, insuring . - 182,778,465.94 
Policies issued in 1892, 

12,878, insuring - 25,471,104.30 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J.L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. HUBBARD, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. W.Sr. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Medical Director. 


Agents Wanted. 


NVESTMENT BONDS, 


We say to our customers, if you can get 
along with a low rate of interest the best 
thing to buy is a high grade municipal bond, 
such as are legal for Massachusetts Savings 
Banks. These bonds net the holder from 3? to 
4 percent. Nextin order is a class of muni- 
cipal bonds netting from 4 per cent. to 54 per 
cent., issued by counties or smaller cities, 
probably intrinsically just as good as the first 
ones mentioned, but not commanding quite so 
high a price. This is about the grade of bonds 
bought by the Savings Banks of Maine, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 

Then there is a class of bonds much sought 
after by individual investors who want or need 
a higher return on their money. We refer to 
the better class of corporation bonds, usually 
payable in gold, such as Street Railway, Gas or 
Electric Co. Bonds, which net from 5 per cent, 
to6 percent. In buying these bonds, however, 
look carefully at two points: First, see that 
the franchise is a good one and lasts longer 
than the period the bonds havetorun. Second, 
there should be at least half as much bona Side 
paid up stock as there are bonds issued. The 
more the better, sothatin case of trouble there 
is some one else who has an interest at stake 
besides the bondholders. 

We aim to have at all times a good list of 
each of the above classes of Bonds on hand, 
and we issue each month a cireular, fully de- 
scribing them. We should be happy to send 
you our circular regularly, without charge, if 
you will send us your name. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


No. 216 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 


CASH CAPITA, «oie. satin sicaeceeeaeantonenten #3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ...........0.c sub seesese 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes _ 745.973.56 
NOt Surplus ee. een sve oa ans nc nett eee eens 1,237,920.96 

CASH ASSETS................5 $9,156,231.52 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks. 


Real Estate.... Spe cate 
vee and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
IS TAEC oop: a shoie « alnie civ m:niase)oluipicin «oe ajar tele gia eee 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks 
(market value) soz .: secs «odes eee eee 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 
Loans on Stoeks, payable on demand......... 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
A BONE ore - oe «:e/0:0jeve:s, in pine coo sien ete ae 


$300,512.51 
1,557,303.27 


3,309.915.00 
887,097.87 
149,700.00 


538,232.58 
39,445.29 


TOTAL. 66.245) eee $9,156,231.62 
D. A. HEALD,’ President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, 


H. : 
E. G. SNOW, JR., F Vice-Presidents. 
Wega BIGELOW, 


GREENE, t Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1892. . 


A Boston Institution 


that is endorsed by thousands of 
representative business men of 
that city is worthy of your careful 
investigation, 

Inform yourself of the system 
and methods of the R 


racsren™ 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


20,000 MEMBERS. 

$2100,000,000 INSURANCE in Force. 
$900,000 CASH SURPLUS, 
$6,000,000 Paid in DEATH LOSSES, 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has no superior. It gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Kmnsurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent, the 
cost of Old Line Companies, : 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


Mass, Real Estate Go, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital’ = - = = - - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in _- - -_- - - = = = 1,400,000 
Surplus - - - ++ +5 = ++ #26 - 100,000 


; ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 43 years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, D- ae 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for information, 
INVESTMENT 


ie EG 0 In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
Onited States in pre ortion to its size. Wholesal@ trade 
1891, 8138,127,000; king So Pre $15,846,363.00, Buriding: 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00 We have a plan 
for theemployment of capital in best investments in 
pees Sri in large and small amounts, cash or montkly it: 
stallments of $26 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
Fomarkabiy profitable. Send for full information and 

ankers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portland, Ore 


OF NET FIRS, MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Oo able semi-annually by draft on Ne. 
York. Personal attention given to al} 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


loans. Highest referencer. Addro< 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, W usi- 
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NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Pays a_regular 61-2 per cent. dividend 
on its shares of $100. par value. 


The investment. being choice Business 
Blocks, and its properties steadily in- 
ereasing in value, the stock is a reliable, 
permanent investment for 50 YEARS, 
and can be realized upon at any time. 


Surplus About - - - ~~ $80,000 
Cash Capital Actually Paid in $850,000 


Price of Stock, $103.50. 


For particulars apply to 
CEORCE LEONARD, Pres., 
246 Washington St., 
Rooms 7 to 11. , Boston. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)......-.....-....- $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,017 ,653.28 
ARMOR eT eed Fe ae holes asia class ccldeoads 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to'6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. CS (@) L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book «about Investments sent on 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time, 7 per cent. Gold Certificates, 
#1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 
tificates for any ammount, payable on 10 days’ notice. If 
you wish to invest, write for particulars to 
“RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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MINNEAPOLIS——ST. PAUL. 


DAVID C. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Srecit ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
PROPERTY FOR Non-RESIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY | Minneapolis Minn 


First consideration. { 


DEFAULTED jORTG's 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 


HORACE C. CANDEE, Boston. 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 


IT IS 
NO USE 


Disguising the fact that most investors 
are mentally so constituted that they 
look more to a large yield in interest 
than to the security of the investment. 
This fact is patent to many parties who 
are bringing forward schemes of various 
kinds with the result that the investment 
public is constantly being led into unfor- 
tunate investments by the promise of 
large dividends. 

We cannot promise you extraordinary 
rates of interest, but do offer good se- 
curity with a fair return for large: and 
small investors. We shall be glad to 
furnish any one having securities matur- 
ing or who is contemplating investment, 
who will call or address the United 
States Realty Co., No. 409 Exchange 
Building, Boston, with full particulars 
regarding our stock, which pays regu- 
larly six per cent. dividends and is earn- 
ing a surplus. 

Full market value will be allowed for 
any securities taken in exchange. 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than &2,000,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


glients. Our Cash Capital of #500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. 


Send for Circulars and references. 


Charges reasonable. 


E CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


esccee WF D0 IT EVERY TIME! S352" $50 to $200] ° 


HOW 


pEaRRER ES WT 


b) styles and at all prices. Org 
2 : $175, for cush or o1 
largest direct trade in the wor y : : 
employ more men than any firm doing a direct business. 
=) You can visit our factory FI EK if you live within 
200 miles of us. 
ec 


DO WE DO IT? 


We sell from our factory at wholesale prices divect to the public, 
saving them all agents” and dealers’ exorbitant profits. We are doing a mar- 
vellous business, 
WONDERFUL, but true! — 
new catalogue, illustrated in colors. 

to any address. 


= _QORGANS and PIANO 


at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW. We 
have now some of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 
ufactured. Our new catalogue shows all the latest. 
sixth annual special offers are now ready. We have bargains in ail 


One thousand Pianos and Organs per month, 
To prove it, send for our 

f It is FREER } 
Examine it, and you will see that we are selling ! 
For CASH and on 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Our. twenty- 


from #35. P 
ausVy payment. 
ld. Aye have a larger factory and 


Anos from 
Ve have the 


We are absolutely 


responsible for a@ 
our centracts. 


REFERENCES: First 
National Bank, and 


all the ‘great Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


“ ae Be ue ee ES 
| NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY! All instruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 


— T <) WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
Old Established & Reliable: 
Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 


RNisH& (6. 


" z = 
=| ; 5 a 


~ Berm REL 


It’s the Make, Not the Shape. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 


age 


Many dealers call any 
kind of Syringe having 
two elastic tubes and a 
, bulb, a Davidson. This 

is not correct; we do 
not make cheap goods 
Davidson ‘is always reli- 


the Genuine 


and 
able. 
See that label is marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER C0., Boston, Mass, 


METAL CEILics 


ive 4 
Yi 


Enameline 


STOVE POLIS 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth.’ 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor.§ 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. ; 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


wt. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 


POULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
Thatgreen cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known. 


(() MANN'S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut green bones, 

meat, gristle, and all without 

clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 

Tll. catalogue free if you name this paner. 


J). F.W.MANN, Milford.,Mass. 


ae 
[a 


<< — 


MUAH, 


— 


Pat. Aus. -U, 


“A HEALING WONDER.® 


omfort 


Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 
diseases of the skin. Mother’s 
friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain, 
All Druggists. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
“4b best known Clergymen, given up to 
) die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
yyy, His marvellous cure of In- 

| flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
persons afHlicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
Spey / go , Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
: Sa and kindred diseases, upon 

personal application, mail, 
] ANU Sra i express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a written statement by him, cf his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNs, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was: 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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~ AN HONORED NAME 


Some Surprising Statements 
by the Bearer. 


A Well Known Man Whose Son is a 
Brilliant College Professor. 


Says Just the Right Thing and at Just 
the Right Time. 


A name honored wherever spoken. 

Such is the high reputation of the Hon. 
Walter S. Lovejoy of Tapleyville, Mass., who 
has lately been brought so prominently before 
our people. 

Mr Lovejoy is of an illustrious family. 
Indeed, the brilliant and scholarly Professor 
Lovejoy of Macon (Ga.) University is no other 
than his son. The professor, in passing 
through town, spoke feelingly of his father’s 
recent serious illness, and became enthusiastic 
concerning his restoration to health. Hestated 
that it was perfectly wonderful to see the 
change in his father’s health since he took the 
well-known medicine Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 

And the Hon. Mr. Lovejoy himself was 
found overflowing with gratitude toward this 
great remedy. 

““T was very low indeed,” he said, ‘‘ I suf- 
fered from vertigo and heart disease. I had 
frequent attacks of faintness and failure of 
heart action. These attacks were sometimes 
so bad that it was with great difficulty the 
heart could be restored to its natural action. 

“T was totally incapacitated for either men- 


SNS ~ 
SS SH} 
H Wr 


HON. WALTER 8. LOVEJOY, 


tal or physical labor. I have been a sufferer 
from these complaints more than twenty-five 
years, and I have used many medicines, but 
have never found a medicine from which I 
have derived so much substantial benefit as I 
have from Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. 

“Tf this should meet the eye of any one 
who is a sufferer from these or any other 
nervous disease I earnestly recommend a trial 
of this wonderful remedy.” 

We emphatically indorse Mr. Lovejoy’s ad- 
vice. The sick and suffering should by all 
means use Dr, Greene’s Nervyura blood and 
nerve remedy, for if the disease is curable 
this truly remarkable medicine will certainly 
eure. It is indeed the great health and 
strength giver. All druggists keep it for $1. 

A discovery so great among purely vege- 
table medicines and prepared by the eminent 
specialist in nervous and chronic diseases, 
Dr, Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
carries the indorsement and recommendation 
of physicians, which is in itself a guarantee 
of its marvelous curative powers. The doctor, 
too, can be consulted by any one free of charge, 
personally or by letter. 


DR. HYDE ON THE HAWAIIAN 
SITUATION. 


That competent observer, Rev. C. M. Hyde, 
D. D., writing to us from Honolulu, under date 
of Jan. 18, two days after the queen was de- 
posed, gives this interesting diagnosis of the 
spirit prevalent among the natives. 


The Hawaiians today seem sore but not ugly. 
They do not comprehend the situation. They 
only feel that the foreigner now has supreme 
control and think that they are to be treated 
like the Indians in Columbus’s time. They 
see the missionary boys carrying rifles and 
heading this movement and say they are over- 
throwing the faith they have taught—instead 
of peace and love they are ready to kill and 
rob. In fact, they say all this comes from the 
missionaries’ greed formoney. They have got 
wealth at the island. They have got it away 
from the natives. They talk about constitu- 
tional government and then upset it whenever 
they choose to do so. The queen wanted to 
give a constitution herself to her people and 
foreigners would not let her do it. The lot- 
tery bill would have made all Hawaiians rich, 
but the missionaries did not want them to be 
rich. The opium trade has brought untold 
wealth to the missionaries, but they did not 
want it licensed, afraid lest the trade should 
go into other hands, 

It is impossible to make the Hawaiians look 
at things from our standpoint. The old chiefs 
wanted security for life and property which 
they could not have under old Hawaiian rule, 
and so were ready to adopt a constitutional 
government which would give them such se- 
curity. Butit hasnot made themrich. They 
have wasted their property foolishly and lay 
the blame of their present poverty on the mis- 
sionaries’ greed for money. They see the mis- 
sionary boys carrying rifles to uphold good 
government and they do not recognize that all 
firm government in this world of mingled good 
and evil must rest on superior force as its ulti- 
mate basis, every policeman carrying his club 
not as a baton of office but a weapon of force. 
They hear their queen talk about giving them 
a new constitution and think that it means 
she is going to retain them allin fat govern- 
ment offices with no work and regular pay. 
They do not see that her idea of good govern- 
ment is dependence on the whim of the soy- 
ereign. 

In the new constitution the Upper House of 
Nobles was not to be an elective body, as now, 
but appointees of the crown; the judges and all 
other officials were to hold office at the royal 
pleasure, etc. The Hawaiians declare that 
this is all missionary doings—these changes in 
the government have been imposed upon them, 
not considered and adopted by them, and they 
want nothing more to do with missionaries. 
They will never again enter Kauaiahai or 
Kaumakapili church. I do not know that 
they have any special personal prejudice 
against me. My students certainly seem to 
have none, but I shall be put under the ban 
of this unreasonable prejudice against mis- 
sionaries and all Christian work for the bene- 
fit of Hawaiians must hereafter suffer from 
such prejudice. 


F. W. KINSMAN & Co.—Gents: [had been suffer- 
ing many years of bronchitis and could not obtain 
any relief from a score of doctors I consulted. I 
was getting worse day by day and life was a bur- 


den to me. I was asked to try Adamson’s Cough > 


Balsam and it is the only remedy that has ever re- 
lieved me, and I hope by its use to get entirely 
cured. CAPTAIN WEAVER, Agent Manhattan R.R. 
Co., 125th Street and 3d Avenue. 


As It WILL Br.—To properly appreciate a side- 
board you should see it in company with its sur- 
roundings. Such a superb English sideboard as 
that shown in another column by Paine’s Furniture 
Company would almost completely furnish a dining- 
room, regardless of all other pieces. Rarely has 
such a dignified and beautiful piece of feast furni- 
ture been seen in this city. 


For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER’ 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 
What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und beau- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CUTICURA 
i] RemEpiEs willdo. They 
/ speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other fainful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, . 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers £3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chiliren years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture, Cures madein childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. PoTTeER DruG AND CHEM. CORP., Bostons 
a> “ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


BABY'S 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and ~ 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


Over 

600 Ministers 
endorse _ 

Dr. Warren’s 
Wild Cherry 
and Sarsapa= 
rilla Troches. 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25c. by 
the AMERICAN MEDICINE COMPANY 
Manchester, N. H. 

ADVICE FREE. 


P 1 L. E Ss r To any person suffering from 


Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own ease, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


ayy r Home or rubuc Use. 2B 


AND\ in. the. world, Send) fer 
MABOY SOLOPT1OON OO. 1008 Walnut 8¢. 
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EDUCATION. 


—— A new inspiration is given to the work 
among the colored people by the recent open- 
ing of the Bible Training School in connection 
with the Normal and Industrial Institute at 
Tuskegee, Ala. The annual conference of 
negro farmers will be held at the school Feb. 
21. 


—— Eighty-one per cent. of the 1,300 stu- 
dents at Oberlin are professing Christians. 
One outcome of the unusual interest mani- 
fested on the Day of Prayer for Colleges is the 
formation of a band embracing already from 
twenty to thirty young men who purpose to 
enter the ministry. 


— Worcester Polytechnic Institute has just 
admitted to its mechanical engineering course 
a new class numbering sixty-eight. This will 
be the last to take a three and a half years’ 
course, for hereafter the length of all courses 
will be four years. The institute has been 
steadily adding equipment to its electrical 
engineering department till now it affords 
facilities for test and other laboratory work 
scarcely excelled in the country. Its gradu- 
ates take high rank everywhere. 


— While Dr. Gunsaulus is to serve as 
president of the new Armour Institute in Chi- 
cago a large share of the administrative duties 
must necessarily fall on the vice-president, 
and the trustees in appointing to this position 
William O. Pratt have made an excellent se- 
lection. An Amherst graduate of the class of 
TT, he has been a successful high school 
teacher and for the last few years has been 
the executive head at the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, his experience there being a valua- 
ble preparation for work along kindred lines 
in Chicago. , 

—— Rev. A. G. Upton, who was for some 
years secretary of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety in New York but was obliged to seek 
another climate on account of his health, has 
opened a family school for boys at Colorado 
Springs. Boys with delicate chests and lungs 
may find a home with him in a climate fitted 
to restore them to health and strength, may 
continue their studies and may pass from 
their preparatory work into Colorado College, 
conyeniently at hand. Mr. Upton has the 
best of references and parents who send their 
boys to him may feel confidence in his wise 
care. 


—— President-elect W. G. Sperry had aroyal 
reception on reaching Olivet, Jan. 31. A rep- 
resentative committee of faculty and students 
met him at the station two miles away. At 
the village limits a body of students, 300 strong, 
dismissed the horses hitched to the president’s 
carriage, attached a rope and furnished the 
power the rest of the way, making the air 
resound with their college songs and yells. 
The streets through which the procession 
passed were handsomely decorated. At the 
church, which was elaborately trimmed, hearty 
speeches of welcome were made and then the 
new leader made a witty speech of apprecia- 
tion, closing with an expression of his hearty 
thanks which elicited still further enthusiasm. 


— The South Florida Chautauqua at Mt. 
Dora is to hold its seventh annual session 
Feb. 21-March 6. This institution was planted 
and is largely managed by Congregationalists. 
Rev. Russell T. Hall is its president. It pre- 
sents an attractive program. We notice in 
the list of lecturers Rev. Drs. H. C. Hovey of 
Bridgeport, Ct., and R. H. Conwell of Phila- 
delphia and Hon. B. G. Northrop. Rev. Wil- 
liam Shaw of the C. 8. S. and P. 8. is to have 
charge of the Sunday school work and the 
devotional meetings and Prof. C. C. Case of 
Cleveland is to lead the chorus choir. Mt. 
Dora, in the midst of beautiful lakes and in a 
region of orange groves, is one of the most 
attractive places in Western Florida. Round 
trip tickets from Washington and Cincinnati, 


at one and one-third fare, may be had by ap- 
plying to Rey. R. T. Hall, Greenwich, Ct. 


— Pomona College, at Claremont in South- 
ern California, rejoices in its new Cyrus W. 
Holmes, Jr., Hall, just dedicated, a day being 
set apart for the purpose and the friends of 
the college rallying from all over the State to 
share in the celebration. Members of the fac- 
ulty were heard at the noon collation on dif- 
ferent phases of the college work, Professors 
Norton, Bissell and Colcord, all Amherst 
graduates, setting forth various needs. The 
dedicatory address in the afternoon was by 
Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., who took for his 
theme The Character of Christ the True Foun- 
dation. The new building, the gift of Mrs. 
and Miss Holmes of Monson, Mass., cost 
$25,000 and provides commodious recitation 
rooms and a large chapel. Under President 
Baldwin’s leadership the college, though but 
five years old, is already a high grade institu- 
tion on a solid Christian basis. 


For Throat Troubles, Coughs 
and Hoarseness, Brown’s Bron- 
CHIAL TROCHES are a simple, yet 
effective, remedy. For over forty 
years they have been recom- 
mended by phy.icians and known 
all over the world as one of the 
few staple Cough remedies. 


CHURCH REMODELING, 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


_New China and Glass. 


By Steamships ‘‘ Markomannia’’ from Hamburg, ‘‘Sorrento’’ from Antwerp, the 
‘‘Norseman,”’ ‘“‘ Cephalonia’’ and ‘‘Sagamore’’ from Liverpool, we have landed some of 
the newest productions of the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, Doultons, Wedg- 
woods, also the best things from domestic Potteries and Glass Factories, to which we 


invite the inspection of intending buyers. 


Dinner Sets, $8 to $500. 

Salad Sets, $5 to $100. 

Oyster (deep shell) Plates, $5 to $75 doz. 
Umbrella and Cane Holders, $2 to $75 ea. 
Lamps, with Paris Shades, up to $180 ea. 
Chocolat Pots, $1 to $25 each. 

Biscuit Jars, 50c. to $10 each. 

China Bureau Toilet Sets. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, up to $150 ea. 
Cut Crystal Glass (the finest made), 


Decorated Table Glass. 

Dresden China, small pieces, 50c. to $10. 
Old Blue India China Sideboard Pieces. 
India China Medallion Cuspidors. 

Old Blue Wedgwood Jasper Pieces. 

Fish Sets, $5 to $175. 

Engagement Cups and Saucers, all grades. 
Tall Vases (for long stems). 

Single dozens of Rich Plates, up to $300. 
Odd Pitchers up to $10. 


Large variety of smali pieces in Wedgwood and Dresden China, such as boxes for 
Powder Puffs, Pomade, Pen and Trinket Trays, Tea Caddies, Bonbonniéres, Candlesticks, 


Inkstands, ete. (Third floor.) 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and 


Lamp Merchants, 


120 FRANKLIN. 


Be sure and get 


GOLD DUST. 


“Go Right Straight 
Back and Cet 


When a woman Knows that 
GOLpD Dust Washing Pow- 
der makes things clean in half 
the time, 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something else’”’ game. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


and keeps things 


MADE BY 
CHICAGO, 
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RISIBLES. 
DEFEATED. 


Three ministering angeis went 
To asad soul with sympathy ; 
One mortal fool, with good intent, 
Undid the work of all the three. 
—Judge. 

After ten years of observation a woman in 
Ohio has come to this conclusion: that to a 
Methodist religion consists in what a man 
does; to a Presbyterian in what God does for 
him; to a Congregationalist in what man is; 
and a Baptist may be any of the above pro- 
viding there is a liberal application of water 
by the proper authorities. 

An inmate of a Massachusetts Old Ladies’ 
Home, who was a good deal given to making 
complaints, on the afternoon of last Thanks- 
giving Day was congratulated on having had 
a first-class dinner of turkey with vegetables 
of many kinds, pudding, mince pie, etc. 
*‘Humph!” scornfully replied the old lady, 
“what’s a Thanksgiving dinner without 
onions ?”’ 

Some have a trembling faith as they ap- 
proach the end of life, others look forward 
with triumphant confidence, but it is rare that 
we find any one expecting to make so great 
an impression on the next world as is inti- 
mated in the following epitaph on the tomb- 
stone of a child in a cemetery near Patton, 
Me.: 

A diadem is on my brow, 
To me a harp is given, 

And when I strike the golden chords 
I’m heard all over heaven. 

If there had been one small boy of today 
alive in those times when piety was mani- 
fested not infrequently by nasal tones it 
would have sought a new method of expres- 
sion at once. One night recently a wondering 
mother heard her young hopeful go through 
his prayer pinching his nose all the time. 
His little sister remonstrated with him, when 
he replied: ‘‘ Well, I’ve been trying all day to 
make it sound like the man in Sunday school, 
and now I’1l have a jimdandy time next Sun- 
day showing the fellows how to do it.” 


A Western minister, who in the opinion of 
his congregation had outstayed his usefulness, 
turned a deaf ear to every hint that his resigna- 
tion would be welcomed. At last the governor 
was prevailed on to appoint him chaplain for 
the penitentiary. He was wise enough in his 
farewell sermon to make no allusion to the 
dissatisfaction which had opened the way for 
him to enter a newfield. But some of his peo- 
ple were so sensitive that they thought they 
detected a sinister suggestion in his text, 
which was this, ‘I go to prepare a place for 
yous that where I am there ye may be also.” 

Se 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


THE National Lead Company, the largest manu- 
facturers of white lead and lead products in the 
world, have just begun a series of advertisements 
that any who contemplate painting during the 
coming season will do well to read. They are not a 
new firm introducing a new article but are the own- 
ers and manufacturers of the standard brands of 
white lead that have given white lead its character 
as the standard paint. Many of the brands were 
already old when our fathers were boys. 


Mr. Geo. W. Howard, the Pe comedian and great 
success as the Old Miller in Dixey’s 
“Adonis,” writes: “Your 


Hakka Cream 


is all that is claimed for it, and has proved 
its virtues to myself and skeptical friends 
during the past season. 


Severe Colds 
have been. common in our Company from the great 
changes of climate experienced, but we have always 


found 
A Sure Cure 


in HAKKA CREAM. For inclosed money please send me 
another package.” 
Sold by druggists at 50 cents, or mailed on receipt of 
price by A. P. BUSH & CO., Boston, ass. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 


Buffalo Lithia Water. 


A POWERFUL SOLVENT OF STONE IN 
THE BLADDER. 


The following plate is from a photograph which forms a part 
of a communication of Dr. George H. Pierce of Danbury, Ct., 
to the New England “Medical Monthly for November, 1890 
(see page 76 of that journal), and represents some of the largest 
specimens of Two Ounces and Twenty-seven Grains of 
Dissolved Stone discharged by a Patient designated as “ Mr. S.,” 


under the action of i 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


] 


Smaller Particles and a Quantity of Brick Dust Deposit, 
Dr. P. states, were not estimated. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, GOUT, Etc. 


G. Halsted Boyland, M. A., M. D., of the Faculty of Paris 
and University of Leipzig, formerly Professor in the \ 
Baltimore Medical College, etc.: 


“73 AVENUE D’ANTIN, PARIS. 

“In Bright’s Disease of the Hidmeys, Acute or Chronic, BurraLo LirHia WATER, 
Spring No. 2, is in my experience without a rival, whether in the Parenchymatous form or 
Interstitial Nephritis. In cases in which Albumen reached as high as fifty per cent., I have 
known it, under a course of this Water, gradually diminish and finally disappear, at the same 
time other alarming symptoms were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. 

“ The best results which I have witnessed from any remedy in Gouty and Rheumatic 
Affectioms have been from this Water, and in all diseases of Unie Acid’ Diathesis it 
possesses great excellence. ‘ 

“In Stome in the Bladder of the Red Lithie Acid and the White Phosphatic 
Deposit, its Solvemt power is unmistakable. Its value, however, in such cases is not re- 
stricted to its solvent power over these deposits, but it meets the important indication, that of so 
changing the Diathesis on which the formation depends as to prevent re-formation.”’ 


These waters are eminently a NERVE TONIC, and in all NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
and any FORMS of DYSPEPSIA and in female complaints are 
among the most potent of known remedies. 


WATER, IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, $5.00, i. 0. B. HERE. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE. 


USE “DURKEE’S| 
SALAD DRESSING’ 


| 11Lype into all languages. 


9 February 1893 
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THE PERIL IN FRANCE. 


In view of the recent disclosures of rotten- 
ness in France and the article by Dr. Twom- 
ply on another page this extract from a letter 
to Evangelical Christendom is especially sig- 
nificant reading: 


There is a godless crop growing up in 
France amongst the young on all sides, 
which is simply appalling. I have been 
working lately in Normandy in the large 
towns and saw nothing but embryo young 
anarchists forming ready to help to cap- 
size society shortly. No respect for them- 
selves or others, filthy words, contempt of 
everything that savors of religion. The 
men are mostly drunken; is it not fearful 
what a vast buvette France is becoming! 
She is simply drowning her citizens in alco- 
hol’. . . Genteel drawing-room socialism, 
boudoir neo-Christianity, are now succeeded 


hy table talk flattering to anti-Semitism. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed, f 

The Century Magazine..........cseccccessseccseees $3.60 

Harper’s Magazine....... 25 

Atlantic Monthly....... 

Scribner’s Magazine... 

Review of Reviews..... 

American Agriculturist. 

Harper's Week. 00. once 

f PAOZAR sewn yeraisce 

Public Opinion............ 

Harper’s Young People... 

St, Nicholas........cscseeees 

Wide Awake’ oo. .ssaecceces 

Our Little Ones.....:....:.... 


Biow, blow, blow! That disagreeable catarrh can 
be cured by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the consti- 
tutional remedy. 


TuIs Is MEANT FOR YOu.—It has been truly said 
that half the world does not know how the other 
half lives. Comparatively few of us have perfect 
health, owing to the impure condition of our blood. 
But we rub along from day to day with scarcely a 
thought, unless forced to our attention, of the thou- 
sands all about us who are suffering from scrofula, 
salt rheum and other serious blood disorders and 
whose agonies can only be imagined. The marked 
success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for these troubles, as 
shown in our advertising columns frequently, cer- 
tainly seems to justify urging the use of this excel- 
lent medicine by all who know that their blood is 
disordered. Every claim in behalf of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is fully backed up by what the medicine has 
done and is still doing, and when its proprietors 
urge its merits and its use upon all who suffer from 
impure blood, in great or small degrees, they cer- 
tainly mean to include you. 


THE LATEST, THING IN CALENDARS.—In striking 
contrast to the numerous fanciful calendars which 
flood the mails at this season of the year is the one that 
is issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, the Keeping Everlast- 
ingly at It, Newspaper Advertising Agents of Phila- 
delphia, and which has been for years a very great fa- 
vorite. It is large enough to be easily read across a 
room and handsome enough to hang on the wall for a 
year without becoming an eyesore. This issue has a 
new heading which is both artistically designed and 
beautifully printed. It is so packed as to reach its des- 
tination in perfect condition and it is sent to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. The publishers 


" say that the sales of this calendar increase every year. 


Our own experience is that it is one of the best of office 
ealendars. 


SILVER. PLATED 


Poet ste STAMPED 


KERR 


18.47 ROGERS BROS.ALS 


“ARE GENUINE® ROGERS” GOODS) 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- < E 
chine made. Interciangeable y, 
g Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send forz 
lustrated “Cata! 
/ wanted. Address N. r & 
Co., 611 Wash. St., B Lat uel 


TYPEWRITERS. | 
- Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 
one ible Santas porsnaticn. gees ing 
a cialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
MOYPEWRITER | 3, Bros Now. 


i RITTER (31 Broadway, New York, 
BEADAUARTERS, 4 


3 


) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Your Painter 


has often wasted time and 
material im trying to obtain 
a shade of color, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead. 


This waste can 


be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and prepared so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 


Lead to the shade shown on the can. 


By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 
standard, 
strictly pure: 


“ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati) 


«*ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ”’ (Pittsb’gh) 


<‘ ATLANTIC ” (New York) 
«‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
“BRADLEY ”’ (New York) 

*““ BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

“* JEWETT ” (New York) 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


«« KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

«« FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 

<¢ LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

““ MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

“<““RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
““SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
“SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
“ULSTER” (New York) 

*©UNION ”’ (New York) 


‘These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. _ 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you 4a 


postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


by return mail, full de 

scriptive circulars oj 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
‘many style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without poy on. 
Address MOODY & OO. OLNOCINNATT, 0, 


1 Broadway, New York. 


Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 
part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with ‘'That’s so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner’s 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 

We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 
$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 


No, 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BROS., 


359 Broadway, New York. 


rm, 


ROAD. Fa 

pAMNROUr Tan 
of mi. o 

Raid, MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, 


atalogue 


INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
Satisfactory Garment. 


A Very 
Because it Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDERS, 


WHY = and has no stiff cords; fits with perfect 


ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED, 
(= Send for Illustrated Price List. ae} 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK 60,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


one piece BUTTON 


No Needle, 
No Thread, 
No Tools, 
No Trouble, 
TO PUT THEM ON. 


LADIES 


Will send by mail, pre- 
y) 4 paid, 


94 Small Boxes 
12 Buttons 


in each box for 


— 
a 
310 Main St., 

LSS Springfield, Mass 

: qe iS $11 to $17 FREE 
SEWING MACHINE 
Sent any: 
where without one cent in advance. 
a] Warranted the best sewing machine 
far more liberal than any other house ever offered. 
For for full particulars, etc., cut this advertise: 
S$ Alvoh Mfg. Co., Dpt. 158 Chicago, IJ 
Mention the Congregationalist. 

per week, 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“@ld Reliable Plater.” Only 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
Eyery family has plating to do. 

Plater sells readily. Profits large, 


“3 Patent Button Co., 
WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 

toexaminein any home. 

ever made. Our terms, conditions and everything 

ment out and send to us to-day. Address 
$25 t $50 toAgents, 
220 10000 Ladies or 
practical way to replate rusty and 
metal. No experience, polishing 
finish when taken from the plater, 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y¥. 


flowers. 

The D £ C. 

Rose is queen of 

allroses, The D, 

& C, Roses include 

all varieties of worth ; 

they are grown on their 

own roots, reared and cared 

for as carefully as a child, 

When the budding age is reach- 

ed they are consigned to the care of the 

flower lover, We send them every- 

where safely by mail, postpaid, Dis- 

tance isa matter of no import. Ournew 

“GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE’”’ 

will aid in selecting Roses and other 

flowers of the best varieties, by giving 

you descriptions, prices and pictures. 

It also gives you complete instructions 

for their culture and care. We willsend 

it/‘ree, together with a copy ofourmag- 

azine, ‘SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,”? 

to all flower lovers making early 
application, Address 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


Rose Growers 


dnd Seedimen, W eSt Grove, Pa. 
ee 


FIRST IN TIRE 
IMPROVEMENTS § 
= ‘ 0. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. | 


- | CHURCH 
, CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
— tosell CA RK PETS foruse 
i \ in CHURCHES at man- 

=e! | E 4 \ ufacturers’ prices. We 

u Fy y solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTHRY, 


658 Washington St, aS e8esits.., Boston. 


L P Fisher 199 " 
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WILL BE GLAD IN SARY YEAR 


« START « GARDEN |) 


ToR ANY ONE 
FREE OF CHARGE! 
H OW ? IN THIS WAY. 


Send them 25 cts. to pay postage and packing and they will 
mail you gratis, their COLUMBIAN COLLECTION of SEEDS, 
consisting of Succession Cabbage, New York Lettuce, Ponderosa 
Tomato, Bonfire Pansy, Zebra Zinnia, and Shirley Poppies. (The 
six packets of seeds named, composing the Columbian Collection, 
cannot be bought elsewhere for less than 50 cents.) 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, 


for with every Collection they will also add, Free, their Catalogue 
for 1893 of ‘* EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” provided 
you will state where you saw this advertisement. Every copy 
of this grand Catalogue alone costs 25 cts., andits 150 pages are 
strewn with hundreds of new engravings, and embellished with eight 
beautiful colored plates, all of which truthfully portray the Cream 
of everything in Seeds and Plants. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 'S WORTH. 


Purchasers of the Columbian Collection will receive the seeds 
in a red envelope, which they should preserve, because every such 
envelope, when enclosed with an order for goods selected from 
the Catalogue here referred to, will be accepted as a cash pay- 
ment of 25 cts. on every order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
These Collections can be written for, or if more convenient, be 
obtained at the stores of PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 and 
37 Cortlandt St., New York, where Seeds, Plants, etc., are sold at 
retail all the year round. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


People used to buy a 


watch complete. Knowing ones 
do so no longer. They select 
their movement and then ask to 
see a case. People know about 
movements, they dont know 
much about cases, Please remem- 
ber to ask your jeweller to see a 


Fahys Gold Filled me ae 
Case hereafter for it ad ; S ai: 
will pay you to do so. . | 


= 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationahst, 1849. 


Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
$3.00. If payment is delayed, $3.50. 


S 5 
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Clabs—of Two, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
5.00—Of TH REE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
ers, $6.00—ot FIVE, including at least THREE NEW 

subseribers, $10. 00—of FIVE, including at least ONE 
NEW subse ber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 
MBeceipts for subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—In requesting a change always 

give the o/d. as well as the new address. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. + 
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THE PESSIMIST, 


BY S. R. ELLIOTT, 


ot 
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AR a discord smites the ear, 


NY 4 
IS fingers slip on the keyboard, 


Where the poet of sound meant harmony, 
And purpose and chord are clear! 
His eye wanders over the canvas, 
As with summer warmth it glows, 
But his mood has darkened the daylight, 
And thrown purple over the rose. 
Sunshine is mocking laughter, 
The rain but Nature’s tears, 
And he sees in a constellation 


But a group of sorrowing spheres! 


Hath the golden torch of Hymen 
On plighted lovers shone? 
He remembers that one will die, 
The other live on alone. 
In a war for the nation’s honor, 
Her freedom and faith to maintain, 
He hears not the cheers of victory, 
He pauses to count the slain! 
In all life’s joyous tourney, 
He heeds not the trumpet sounds 
Which announce the glorious struggle, 
He bethinks him of naught but the wounds! 
Nor love for beauty he owns, 
Nor faith in heaven he shows, 
But ever the world’s sweetest poesy 


He translates into saddest prose! 
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The Handbook. 


THE CON GEEGATIONALING BANDEOOK 


nN} 
Q 


?) 


a 
oO 
= 


Daily Bible Readin 
Church Pra 


ng Topies. 

yer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Es Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

a> Pos E. Prayer Meeting Topies. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 


8S. S. and Y. P. 8. C. E. Statistics. 


Our Seven Salicontvkt Societies. 


Congregational Clubs. 
Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 
Calendar for 1893. 


Dates in aon leant jasoation: ete. 


Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK has an artistically de- 


The 
back cover is blank except an attractive bor- 


signed front cover (facsimile above). 


der. This blank space can be used for print- 
ing name of church and order of services. 
This can be done by your local printer, or 
by Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 
Boston, who will furnish the Handbooks at 
regular prices as below with an additional 
charge for printing of $1.00 for 100 copies 
and for each additional hundred 25 cents. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 60 pages. 


The priceis 4 cents per copy, or (less than 
cost), 
re 100 Copies, $1.00. 


Tf to be sent by mail or express prepaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 
1 copies, $1.0; H copies. 15 cents; 25 copies, W cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. LL. GREENE & Co., 
Proprietors of the Congregationalist, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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erms 


CHOOL. FIRE 

i) RRERLAER Prices an 
MENEELY & UOMP 

. WEST TROY. W. Y, 

For Churches, Scuoole, eto,, also Ching, 
and Peais For wore than halt a centayy 
ous uperiority _deertority over allothera, 

. E. or te poe 


r s are devotional, con- 
= . Address in eare of ~ BE E S 
it LLS. 


Steel Alloy C hureh and School Bells B8Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL «& ©O., Hillsboro, 0, 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 

BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue wi 


E r with family 
ary and parsonage. 
1 Committee. 


=, _Roted f fou 


COPPER Ans ThaY 
mas f and Csitalo; 


FOUADEY. BALTIMORE, MD 


Church Cushion 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ostermoor & Co., 


CHURCH 
{) CARPETS. 


iL 
jos in connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
| s° licit correspondence, 


JOHN H. He PRAY, SONS & 0., 


Wholesale and Assit CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury Si.. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOF 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & co., 


90 and $2 Canal Street, Boston. 


£atablished 1780 


658 Washington St, sSf82n'se., Boston. CHURCH | 2=tabimea 1827. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY ORCANS | Correspondence Invited. 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


S 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, F Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
4 Ashburt urton PL, Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.: & Illustrated with Colored Portraits, and 
Chi iL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10¢-paged giving full Particulars of all our fam 

? wana free. EVERETT O. FisK & Co. ane aeaee 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


SCHOOL FOR CIR 
(Formeriy of Columbia Heights, ee ) 
Riverside Drive, Sth an‘ Sth Sts.. New York. 


HORTHAND fescue 


by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all 


upils when competent. 
end for circular. W.G.C FFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught. 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST. 


MENT to suit every 
ORGAN §$ $35.00. PIANOS $175. oo. 
{S-SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 


‘Write CORNISH & GO. Washington, 


To-day. New Jersey. 


CHURCHES 0 ORGANSTS 


Why not preserve your papers? 


LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract- 
ing wide attention among church com- 


mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 
tionably the most perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for catalogue, 

100 Styles Organs and Pianos adapted to 
all uses, for Cash and easy Payments, 


: z Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Oo. 
W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston | wew york. BOSTON, Chicago, 


N IDEAL STUB PEN -—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 

A specially EASY WRITER, a COOD INK HOLDER and « DELICHT to 
those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price 
$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


§ Size A holding 13 
' Size B holding 26 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


numbers. 
numbers. 


Two sizes. 


VEEICMIGAR OURCESS UI Vil. DO 


w Compilation, the Church | John Keble. 


° A new volume of English Leaders of Relig- 

ee ae ion, written with discrimination and sym- 
pathy, by Rev. WattTEer Lock, Oxford. With 
a portrait, crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Fair Shadow Land. 


A new volume of Poems by EpitH M. 
THomAS, who is generally recognized as one 
of the most thoughtful and lyrical of living 
American poets. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


At the North of Bearcamp 
Water. 


Chronicles of a Strollerin New England from 
July to December. A charming book of nice 
observation in the region about Mt. Cho- 
corua, by FrRanK Boxuuzs, author of “ Land 
of the Lingering Snow.” $1.25. 


Books and their Use. 


FUUIIps Dror 


THE GOOD | 
THE FEAST’ 


past ninety days the introductory 
i CHURCH HYMNARY have 
nearly 10,000 copies, including 
; From the Piedmont Cong’! Ch., 
Mass., Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., 
pies; West Pres. Ch., N. Y., Rev. 
1, D.D., pastor, 800; Church of 
pherd, 66th St., N. Y., 300; Cong’ 
TOK, Conn., 280; Ref. Ch., 48th 
»., N. Y., 375; Ist Pres. Ch., Troy, 
orth Ave. Cong’1Ch., CAMBRIDGE, 
Pres. Ch., Jamaica, N.Y., 340; 
New Miurorp, Conn., 290; Ref. 
md Ave., N. Y., 425; 3d Pres. 
rER, N.Y., 300; Belleville Ref. 
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sk Massachusetts Legislature, after 
due deliberation, has refused to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the gov- 
ernor to abolish Fast Day as a legal holiday. 
We do not notice any new arguments in:the 
discussion as reported for or against the 
custom. The chief reason urged in its favor 
was that it has a historic significance and is, 
therefore, a suitable time for the spring 
holiday, which, it is generally conceded, is 
needed. The final vote in the House stood 
111 to 86. We believe that to the large 
majority of Christians in this State the day 
has ceased to have any practical religious 
significance, that the small minority who do 
observe it by attending public worship do 
not regard it as atime for ‘‘ public fasting 
and humiliation,’ and that to the people 
generally it is simply a holiday. Our. ob- 
jection to it is that it has become a carica- 
ture of a historic fact and that the formal 
sanction by the State government of such a 
caricature dishonors religion. The opinion 
of the churches on the matter is fairly rep- 
resented in the Boston Journal of last Sat- 
urday, which prints communications from 
forty ministers in this city of various de- 
nominations, thirty of them advocating the 
abolition of Fast Day and ten arguing for 
its retention. The discussion which has 
taken place will serve to call attention to 
the inconsistency and will, we think, result 
before long in the change which the peti- 
tioners desired. 


The receipts of the American Board for 
January were $93,538.54, of which $35,036.70 
were from legacies. The gain in donations 
over January, 1892, was $8,752.08 and in 
legacies $24,867.72. The receipts for the 
last five months were: donations $215,899.77, 
legacies $68,329.71, being a gain in dona- 
_ tions of $22,641.24 and a loss in legacies of 
$9,391.53. The net gain for the five months 
was $13,249.71. It is worthy of note, as 
showing the increasing efficiency of the 
Woman’s Board, that the net gain of its 
contributions to the treasury of the board 
for the five months was $21,980.02 Had it 
not been for the increase of gifts to this 
organization the net loss to the board would 
have been $8,730.21. Taking out from last 
“year’s summary of contributions from Boston 
churches, as given in the Missionary Herald 
for January, the Old South, Central, Park 
Street and Mount Vernon, the remaining 
twenty-three churches gave directly to the 
treasury of the board $6,098.47 and through 
the Woman’s Board $6,334.51. In thirteen of 
the twenty-three churches the gifts to the 
latter organization exceeded those to the 
board. If such a result had been antici- 
pated twenty-five years ago the objections 
then urged against the formation of the 
Woman’s Board would hardly have found a 
hearing. 


'’ Worcester was the scene of a notable de- 
bate last week. One of the leading, if not 
the leading, builder of New England dis- 


cussed trades unionism with a champion se- 
lected to represent the local labor union. 
Six hundred people listened to the debate, 
half of whom received theirinvitations from 
the labor.union and half from the Board of 
Trade which furnished the hall in which 
the debate was held. Each side had five 
judges, who carefully weighed the argu- 
ments presented and rendered a decision 
upon the merits of the debate. Each de- 
bater said plain words about what he be- 
lieved to be the wrongs done by selfish 
organized capital and selfish organized la- 
bor. If this public discussion proves to be 
the precursor of others the welfare of so- 
ciety will be promoted. The arguments 
which prevail in the counting-room and the 
labor union hall need to be brought side by 
side on the forum, where their relative merits 
can be judged by the ethics of the New 
Testament. 


Rev. Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin’s article this 
week on Some Christian Men in Public 
Life ought to correct popular misappre- 
hensions on this subject. It is so com- 
mon for political newspapers to disparage 
the motives and services of leaders of the 
party they. oppose that many men who in 
office serve their country as nobly and 
with as great self-sacrifice and true devo- 
tion to God as have our heroes in war are all 
their lives misjudged. There are honored 
names on the historic roll of Congress who 
have literally laid down their lives for their 
country, dying from overwork, wrestling 
with the difficult problems of government. 
There are others who are giving their whole 
lives for the public welfare as conscien- 
tiously as any minister of the gospel. Sen- 
ator Dawes of Massachusetts, who retires 
from office next month after thirty years in 
Congress, is an example. A man who has 
served our State as ably as he has done 
might reasonably have been expected to 
have laid up a competence by his profession. 
Yet he will leave Washington a poor man, 
having received as his annual salary but a 
fraction of what he might have had if he 
had continued his law practice. The debt 
of gratitude we owe to public servants for 
preserving the country in peace and pros- 
perity is not less than to those who have led 
our armies to victory in time of war. 


The objections to the International Sun- 
day School Lessons in this country are 
thrown into the shade by those insisted on 
by the Press Censorship in Turkey. The 
British ambassador to that empire, Sir 
Clare Ford, has lately called the attention 
of the Porte to some of the suppressions of 
the Bible texts which the censor requires. 
Luke 4: 14-21 was. ruled out because it 
speaks of the liberty of the gospel and such 
liberty may be offensive to the government. 
The phrase, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” is ob- 
jected to because the present Turkish Em- 
pire is good enough. The word ‘‘Chris- 
tian’? must be inserted before sinners in 


the sentence, ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners,’’ because Mohammed- 
ans do not look to Christ for salvation. 
The phrase, ‘‘according to the law of the 
Jews,’’ must be omitted because the Jews 
are not allowed to have separate laws in 
Turkey. The lesson on the return of the 
Jews from captivity must be omitted be- 
cause it may suggest treason. This petty 
tyranny is contrary to the liberty of religious 
teaching guaranteed in Turkey by treaties, 
and it helps us to appreciate the value of 
real freedom iu a country where the people 
rule themselves with intelligence. To the 
same ignorant prejudice must be charged 
the burning, reported last week, of the 
American Girls’ College at Marsovan be- 
cause political placards had been posted on 
the walls, though this had been done with- 
out the consent of the president, Dr. Her- 
rick. 


—< 


FREE PEWS—FROM THE OTHER POINT 
OF VIEW. 


We are glad to print this week two com- 
munications relating to the free pew ques- 
tion from pastors whose practical experience 
and careful study of the subject render them 
competent to speak. The fact that their 
views do not coincide exactly with our own 
makes us no less willing to publish them, 
since what is wanted in a question involving 
so much is light from any and every quarter. 
We welcome especially Mr. Nesbit’s contri- 
bution to this discussion and the testimony 
which he adduces from nearly a hundred 
churches, for the final test of any system or 
method must be, does it work? 

At the same time the matter is not to be 
settled by statistics solely. The truth which 
they set forth may not be the whole truth. 
We are not at all surprised, for instance, 
that Mr. Nesbit finds from his canvass that 
the pew rent churches give more to benevo- 
lent causes than do the free churches. As 
yet comparatively few of our wealthy 
churches have made their pews free. We 
presume that the aggregate wealth of the 
attendants on any one of half a dozen pew 
churches which we could name in Boston 
or its suburbs would exceed the aggregate 
wealth of attendants on almost any dozen 
free churches. So the test of what each set 
gives, respectively, in benevolence is hardly 
conclusive respecting the merits or demerits 
of either system. 

When it comes to the number of conver- 
sions and the attendance upon Sunday sery- 
ices the facts discovered are to be duly 
weighed. And yet the difference in conver- 
sions is so small as to furnish but slight 
basis for argument. Moreover, we have 
always contended that the free system, apart 
from the things which it is supposed to fos- 
ter—hospitality, cordiality and fraternity— 
would not of itself draw in non-church- 
goers. Nor do dull sermons and a proces- 
sion of candidates Sunday after Sunday 
create the best environment for it. There 
are a multitude of considerations peculiar 
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to the local field’ which affect powerfully 
the size of any congregation. 

As to the number of churches which have 
tried the free system and abandoned it, we 
should like to know whether the system 
failed because of its own inherent weakness 
or because it had to contend against difficul- 
ties in no way germane to it. Over against 
these dissatisfied churches might be put the 
array of favorable testimony published in 
our issue of Dec. 29, which might easily 
be made more effective by adding what 
has come to us since that date from many 
churches. We hazard the statement that 
the finances of the average free church stand 
as well at the end of the fiscal year as those 
of the average pewchurch. There are scores 
of churches where the rental system pre- 
vails in which a deficit has to be made up 
by special contributions. 

The question is occasionally asked if it is 
not better, even where the free system is 
adopted, to assign pews so that families can 
sit together. This is done in some cases 
with fairly satisfactory results, and while 
it is by no means the ideal plan it is one 
step in advance. It requires, however, great 
tact on the part of the committee which as- 
signs the pews, unless a nominal tax of say 
a dollar a sitting is charged, and people are 
allowed to choose any seats that happen to 
be vacant. We think, however, that the 
likelihood of families being separated under 
the absolutely free system is greatly exag- 
gerated. Another query just at hand re- 
lates to the difficulty of discovering and 
welcoming strangers when they are scat- 
tered all over the house. It is argued that 
the old plan of seating them in special pews 
afforded a better opportunity to distinguish 
them. This is not a sufficient reason for 
abandoning the system when, as our corre- 
spondent admits, it works admirably in 
other respects. An alert committee on 
hospitality, consisting of from ten to fifteen 
men and women, each of whom looks out 
for the occupants of five or six pews, can 
do much to make strangers feel at howe. 

We have been gratified at the cordial 
indorsement which sentiments in favor of 
free pews are awaking in different parts of 
the country. It behooves our denomination 
to move as fast as its sister denominations 
in this direction. While we do not expect 
or counsel a universal adoption of the sys- 
tem at once, we shall continue to hold this 
ideal before the churches. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

The Roman Catholic Church in America 
is passing through changes which almost 
amount to areyolution, Nearly every week 
events occur which appear to traverse the 
traditional policy of the church and place it 
in a new attitude toward American institu- 
tions. What do these changes signify? 

The ruling element in the Catholic Church 
has persistently antagonized our nation. It 
has sought to use its religious organization 
as a political power, apparently believing 
that only by such means could it keep the 
church intact among a free people. In two 
Ways especially it has sought to do this 
—by educating the children of Catholic fam- 
ilies apart from the others and by keeping 
people of other nationalities from being 
merged into ours. It has spent a vast 
amount of money to do these two things, 
building and maintaining parochial schools 


for three-quarters of a million children and 
issuing edicts commanding priests to open 
such schools and threatening parents who 
refused to place their children in them, 
importing priests from other countries and 
holding services in foreign languages wher- 
ever churches could be supported by these 
means. It has clamored for public funds to 
support these schools. It has directed the 
votes of those who worshiped in these for- 
eign churches. 

This is the traditional policy of the Cath- 
olic Church. Wherever possible it controls 
governments... Where this is not possible 
it exerts organized opposition to govern- 
ment. Yet in this country intelligence and 
patriotism have been factors against it con- 
stantly growing more powerful. A celibate 
priesthood absolutely controlled by a for- 
eign court must depend entirely on re- 
ligious ties with the people to carry out its 
plans. These are not strong enough to pull 
against the ties of family and community 
and nation, The national life without was 
more than it could successfully cope with, 
but it has surrendered to that life within 
its own ranks. Such leaders as Archbishop 
Ireland, Bishop Keane and Rey. John Con- 
way, representing the distinctively Amer- 
ican element in the church, appear to have 
won the ascendency at Rome so far as Cath- 
olic affairs in this country are concerned. 
That they have strong support from with- 
out the church is evidenced by the enthusi- 
astic reception given to Bishop Keane on 
the occasion of his’ lecture at Cambridge 
last Friday evening, at which occasion Presi- 
pent Eliot presided. 

Therefore on both these lines the Catho- 
lic Church has given notice of its purpose 
practically to withdrawits forces. Through 
its apostolic delegate, Mgr. Satolli, it has for- 
bidden its priests to continue their threats 
against parents who refuse to send their 
children to parochial schools—threats which 
though authorized have no doubt been un- 
duly pressed by over-zealous ecclesiastics. 
The liberal party, at last dominant, which 
has for years been growing emphatic in its 
opposition to what was supposed to be the 
policy of the church, now becomes out- 
spoken. A fair illustration of its position is 
given by a Catholic ‘newspaper, the New 
York Tablet, which says: 

The pretense of the enemies of our public 
schools that the schoolroom is a point of at- 
tack against the faith of Catholic children is 
preposterous, and is calculated to excite the 
indignation and resentment of non-Catholics 
who know it to be untrue. Neither is it true, 
as pretended, that there is any attempt made 
in the public schools to lead the young into 
indifference with regard to all religion, which 
is sure to end in infidelity. . . . The separate 
education of the youth of the country tends to 
destroy the principle of homogeneity in our 
population, creates suspicion and distrust in 
its ranks which is often perpetuated after the 
youth attains to manhood, to the injury of the 
individual and the community. 

The instance of Bishop Wigger of New 
Jersey, who was recently summoned before 
the apostolic delegate and commanded to 
resume services in the English language in 
a church which he had closed and to con- 
tinue services in the same language in a 
neighboring church where heretofore Ger- 
man had been used, is a decisive declaration 
against the continuance of attempts to per- 
petuate foreign nationalities in the Catholic 
Church.. We may therefore understand that 
in this country it is to be the policy of this 
church henceforth to uphold the principles 


of free government and to promote patri- 
otism among its adherents. 
portion of its lay members, we believe, are 
as loyal citizens as live in this land and they 
will rejoice in this new liberty to express 
their sentiments and to defend the institu- 
tions of the country of their birth or adop- 
tion. This is a step toward greater national 
unity and strength which is to be welcomed 
as a great gain. 

But that this is a change of policy at 
Rome'and not of principle, as is affirmed by 
President Amaron on another page, we do 
not question any more than we question the 
sincerity of the American leaders of the 
liberal party to whom we have alluded. 
it must not be forgotten that this advance, 
so far as the Catholic Church is concerned, 
is only by the permission and command 
of a foreign power which claims supreme 
jurisdiction over all its subjects in the 
United States. It is a satisfaction to learn 
that the new general of the Jesuit order 
has forbidden its members in this country 
to discuss further the school question. 
But God forbid that the peace of our re- 
public should ever rest with the authority 
of ecclesiastics who do not speak our lan- 
guage nor breathe our air nor sympathize 
with our freedom. 


WHEN TIME IS WORTH MOST. 

In the same month in which he died 
Bishop Brooks made two remarkable state- 
ments concerning the value of time. The 
first was a private remark concerning him- 
self. ‘‘ want to live,’ he said; and he gave 
as the reason for his wish his conviction 
that the next twenty years would offer 
greater opportunities for Christian service 
than any other like period has done in all 
history. No thoughtful person faces the 
future without a great thrill of expectation 
and hope. Twenty years ago the idea that 
Boston and Cambridge would ever talk with 
each other would have seemed to most peo- 
ple preposterous. But today Boston talks 
with Chicago, and it is more than possible 
that within a few years a man may utter 
words which will literally vibrate round the 
world. Barriers between nations of space 
and time and language and history and ig- 
norance and prejudice are melting away. 
Central Africa is nearer to Boston and New 
York than Dakota was fifty years ago. 

All the nations are not only approaching 
one another with friendly interest across the 
boundaries of space and time, but those 
which have been intellectually asleep are 
waking up. They are coming to believe in 
possibilities of larger and nobler life than 
were dreamed of a generation ago. The 
restless self-assertion of multitudes who 
once submitted uncomplainingly to the ex- 
actions of those who assumed the right to 
rule them is but one of many signs of the 
breaking down of class distinctions, and of 
the rousing up of the common people to 
realize their manhood. Never before was 
the world so ready as now to hear the gos- 
pel of deliverance from sin and from bond- 
age to traditions, to unjust laws and to false 
standards of living. Never did mankind 
wait so eagerly for preachers of great faith, 
enthusiasm and conviction, Never was the 
world open as now for the Redeemer of the 
whole human race to enter in and renew 
and possess the hearts of men of all nations 
and of all conditions. The next twenty 
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years offer opportunities which the imagi- 
nation cannot measure to those who know 
God revealed in Jesus Christ and who from 
knowledge of men believe they can be trans- 
formed into His likeness. What a splendid 
thing it is to live now, realizing and fulfill- 
ing the divine purposes of life! 
_ The other remark of Bishop Brooks con- 
cerning the value of time he made at the 
dinner of the Williams alumni less than two 
weeks before he died. ‘‘ Thecreative period 
of a man’s life,’”’ he said, ‘‘is before the age 
of thirty-five if not of thirty.’ He believed 
that time was worth more to youth than to 
age. -However this view may be accepted 
it is seldom realized. The young are prodi- 
gal of time if only it bringsenjoyment. The 
middle-aged and the old are apt to be pain- 
fully conscious of its loss and to strive to 
make the most of it. But the time for origi- 
nating and planning great service for men 
is before middle age, and the after life is 
largely useful in proportion as the earlier 
period was rich in faith and busy and prac- 
tical in providing for future achievement. 
The days of school and college are not 
merely preparatory to usefulness. They are 
the time when real service in spirit and in 
deed tells most. The young men and women 
who are careless and cynical then are throw- 
ing away life’s best opportunities. The 
sphere of work is smaller then but the ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm for that period 
will set the standard for the whole life. 
The outlook must be as broad, the interest 
in plans for saving men as great and the 
consecration as deep as in after years. The 
twenty years now before us are freighted 
with untold opportunities and they are to 
be looked at not in their distant fruits but 
as step by step they pass by us, each step a 
day. The wealth of these years is in the 
hands of the youth who are now on the 
threshold of independent life. To enter on 
them with enthusiasm for Christ’s work, 
with faith in the possibilities of all men to 
fulfill His mission and with consecrated 
purpose to use all these years for Him and 
in His companionship is to realize the rich- 
est inheritance that ever fell to the lot of 
man. 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


BEING COMPARED WITH DOING GOOD. 
Speaking strictly the two are almost one. 
He who is good does good. He who does 
good exhibits thus the natural fruit of more 
or less goodness within him. It is not 
_ conceivable that one should be good without 
doing good. It is almost as hard to see 
how really good deeds can be due to any- 
thing else than inward goodness. 

Yet there is a kind of distinction between 
being and doing good which, although philo- 
sophically unsound, often amounts to enough 
practically to confuse some people. There 
are persons who think it sufficient to be 
good, as they understand it, and take little 
interest in doing good. They accept, or 
think that they accept, the doctrinal truths 
of the gospel. They are regular in respect 
to its outward forms and observances. They 
avoid those kinds of evil which are open to 
general reprobation. They are respectable 
and well-behaved people. But they take 
little interest in doing good. They rarely 
go out of their way to help any one. They 
are slow to make sacrifices. They give 
little or no money in charity or for missions. 


Their idea of religion is chiefly that of self- 
preservation. 

There are others, also, who emphasize 
doing good and underestimate character. 
Sometimes they possess many noble quali- 
ties and are generous, helpful and even self- 
forgetful, especially in emergencies. Occa- 
sionally they are eminent for benevolence 
and good works, while they also seem to 
take pride in being indifferent, or actually 
hostile, to distinctively religious truth. 
Some of them do much to undermine the 
faith of inexperienced, immature Christians. 
They certainly do more or less actual good, 
and deserve the credit of it, but they are 
not, and say that they do not wish to be, 
good as Christ has bidden all men to be. 

We are not concerned to make compari- 
sons. We safely may leave it to the all- 
knowing One to decide which of the two 
classes is the superior of the other. This 
in any case is certain, that neither being 
nor doing good, in the senses described, is 
enough. The true Christian must both be 
good and do good. There are many among 
us who are just starting in the Christian 
life. It is especially important that such 
should make no mistake upon this subject. 


eee ——— a 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The Hawaiian commissioners have pre- 
sented their credentials to President Harri- 
son and negotiations between them and the 
department of State are now going forward. 
The situation in Honolulu, as we write, we 
cannot even approximately describe, owing 
to the lack of cable communication. The- 
ories based upon news ten days old are not 
very tenable. We know that on the first of 
the month our minister, John L. Stevens, at 
the request of the provisional government, 
assumed protection of the islands ‘‘ for the 
protection of the life and property and occu- 
pation of public buildings and Hawaiian 
soil, so far as may be necessary for the pur- 
poses specified, but not interfering with the 
administration of public affairs by the pro- 
visional government,’’ the action being sub- 
ject to confirmation or disapproval at Wash- 
ington. Minister Stevens, in thus establish- 
ing a provisional protectorate, acted with- 
out orders from Washington, but that he 
did unwisely is not believed either by those 
who have the best insight into Hawaiian life 
and thought or by those who know the pur- 
poses of the administration. The most dis- 
quieting information that has come to this 
country is a suspicion, based upon certain 
letters which have been made public, that 
there is lack of harmony in the provisional 
government and that some of those who 
were most prominent in the revolution now 
wish that less radical measures had been 
taken. The ex-queen, through her repre- 
sentative, has yet to be heard at Washing- 
ton and not until then ought there to be any 
presidential message or recommendations, 
nor is it likely that there will be. 


The recent ratification by the Senate of 
treaties with France and Russia, whereby 
the exchange of persons charged with crime 
will be facilitated, has suggested the theory 
that in return for the extension of favors by 
us France and Russia will give their support 
to any schemes of annexation which we may 
cherish, whether Hawaii, Canada or Cuba 
be the coveted plum. The theory has little 
or no basis in fact—so report the best sources 


of information in Washington. The debate 
in the Senate on the bill compelling rail- 
road companies to provide car couplings 
that will diminish the hitherto serious an- 
nual loss of employés lives has shown which 
of the senators are governed by considera- 
tions of humanity and which by regard for 
the dividends of railway directors. The 
victory in the Senate is an omen, we hope, 
of a similar resultin the House. The action 
of Congress on the repeal of the Sherman 
law is disheartening. To apportion the 
blame justly would compel the naming of 
men of both parties who ought to be above 
playing for party advantage or venting per- 
sonal spite. The state of our national 
finances today is far from reassuring, and 
the voluntary action of the New York banks 
in temporarily strengthening the gold re- 
serve of the Treasury, the serious discussion 
of the necessity of issuing a new series of 
bonds, and the undiminished drain of gold 
to Europe are facts which prove this. The 
disregard of the views of Mr. Cleveland, 
shown by the vote of the Democratic major- 
ity in the House, can scarcely impel him to 
call an extra session of Congress, yet the 
demand for relief may become so imperative 
that he will be compelled to do it, and if he 
does the addition to the Populist ranks in 
the next Congress, the division of opinion in 
the Democratic fold and the partisanship of 
some of the Republican leaders do not sug- 
gest the likelihood of any bettering of the 
situation. 


The people of Paris, Tex., scoff at the 
efforts of Governor Hogg to punish them 
for their barbaric treatment of the negro 
Smith, Their practical comment upon his 
message to the Legislature recommending 
laws making counties liable for large sums 
to relatives of the victims of lynch law is 
the hanging of Smith’s stepson and then 
riddling him with bullets. The offense for 
which his life was taken was unwillingness 
to reveal Smith’s whereabouts when the 
hunt for him was on. Governor Hogg has 
dared to say that mob execution is mob 
murder. He has pointed out the defects of 
the State law which hinder him from pro- 
ceeding against the people of Paris and 
similar defiers of law and order. The re- 
sponsibility now rests with the Legislature 
and it is hoped that the legislators will real- 
ize their duty not only to every citizen of 
Texas but to the nation. European jour- 
nals, with characteristic ignorance and 
venom, are citing the treatment of Smith 
as a typical daily occurrence in America. 
The torturing of Smith in Texas has sug- 
gested the query in Massachusetts whether 
our legal methods of taking murderers’ lives 
are altogether civilized and Christian? The 
recent hanging of Holmes at Springfield 
was brutal in many of its features. If the 
life for a life code of ethics is to prevail, 
ought not the life to be extinguished with 
the minimum of pain and the maximum of 
celerity? 


Now and then Governor Flower of New 
York State shows—as he did at the time 
of the advent of cholera in New York Har- 
bor—that he can act boldly and in defiance 
of ‘“‘the machine ’ he Democratic offi- 
cials of Brooklyn, in their contempt for mu- 
nicipal statutes and confidence in the igno- 
rance or supineness of the citizens, first 
illegally appropriated an excessive amount 
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of money for use in celebrating the discoy- 
ery of America by Columbus and then 
winked at the squandering of and pilfering 
from the sum appropriated. The Grand 
Jury finding indictments against them for 
this, it was ap easy matter to induce the 
Democratic majority at Albany to pass a 
bill which was framed to shield the Brook- 
lyn lawbreakers. Governor Flower re- 
fuses to be party to this scheme. In a 
trenchant message he has vetoed the bill. 
Discussion of the vetoin Brooklyn has given 
- Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith an opportunity to 
say publicly that carelessness and lack of 
civic pride have brought Brooklyn to its 
present revelations of ‘‘ municipal villiany”’ ; 
that ‘‘there is no use talking about Re- 
publicanism or Democracy in this matter. 
In municipal affairs one party is as bad as 
another—the bad elements of both parties 
are united and are become practically iden- 
tical by means of their deals. It does not 
matter who comes out on top, the scoun- 
drels are insured either way’’; that ‘‘ the 
very first thing we must enforce on the 
people is that the administration of the af- 
fairs of Brooklyn is not politics but busi- 
ness—as much business as the conduct of 
the affairs of a great life insurance com- 
pany’; and that good citizens must realize 
that organizations for business administra- 
. tion of municipalities must be permanent, 
for 

It is just like a man putting an unmannerly 
dog out of a warm house into a cold, wintry 
night. The man forgets the dog the moment 
the door closes on him—not so the dog; he 
has his nose against the crack of the door and 
the moment it is opened in he shoots. And so 
it is with all these dogs and scoundrels who 
maladminister our Government. 

This is strong language, but Dr. Meredith 
intimates that he intends to repeat it and 
enter heartily into the reform movement. 
The acting governor of Illinois has ordered 
the prosecution of all the State treasurers 
and auditors of public accounts who have 
held office since 1870. They are charged 
with pocketing interest on the public funds 
and appropriating insurance fees and other 
perquisites which should have been turned 
into the State treasury. 


The debate in the House of Commons on 
the Queen’s speech has been notable for its 
length, for the acrimony of the tilts between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour, for the num- 
ber of the amendments proposed and the 
size of the majorities by which they have 
been defeated, Unionists to a marked degree 
joining with the Liberals in the five divis- 
ions of the House and rejecting the Radical 
propositions of Keir Hardie and Jesse Col- 
lings and refusing to countenance their prop- 
Ositions affecting the interests of artisans 
and agriculturists. Especially notable was 
the speech and attitude of Mr. Asquith, the 
House secretary, in reference to John Red- 
mond’s amendment ordering an opening of 
the prison doors which now close on men 
who used dynamite and force in the attempt 
to secure justice for Ireland. Mr. Asquith, 
who though youthful has great ability, 
made it clear that the Irish need not expect 
from the Liberal ministry both amnesty 
for dynamiters and homerule. It required 
courage for this unequivocal declaration but 
it really was the politic, as well as the right- 
eous, course. The Liberal constituency, 
largely Nonconformist, has not, in its devo- 


tion to Mr. Gladstone, gone so far as to in- 
dorse a policy of assassination. 


Feb. 13 was an eventful day in the history 
of Ireland, Great Britain and therace. Then 
the veteran statesman, Mr. Gladstone, Brit- 
ain’s prime minister and the Liberal party’s 
leader, arose in the House of Commons for 
the second time to present a bill by which 
the home rule and peace of Ireland, he be- 
lieves, may be secured and at the same time 
the autonomy of Britain preserved. Space 
is wanting in which to describe the dramatic 
incidents of the journey of the premier from 
Downing Street to the Parliament buildings, 
his enthusiastic welcome by the majority of 
the House of Commons, his wonderful elo- 
quence and the superior quality of his audi- 
ence. The new measure, in the main, con- 
forms to the outlines of the bill of 1886, but 
varies in several important details. Thesu- 
premacy of the imperial parliament is as- 
serted in the preamble, hence is fundamental 
and perpetual, and the. rights of the impe- 
rial parliament are retained in the granting 
of treaties, external trade, public defense, 
questions of peace or war, coinage and all 
matters relating to the crown. Ireland is to 
have a legislative assembly and an elective, 
legislative and administrative council, which 
shall enact all laws exclusively appertaining 
to Ireland and execute the same. The im- 
perial authority is to be represented at Dub- 
lin by a viceroy appointed by the crown, to 
hold office for six years. Religious liberty, 
personal freedom and educational safe- 
guards are guaranteed to all. Ireland is to 
bear a fair share of imperial expenditure 
and yet ample support for the local goy- 
ernment is provided. A reduced number— 
say eighty—of Irish representatives are to 
sit in the House of Commons, but they are 
to be excluded from voting on matters ex- 
pressly confined to Great Britain, from vot- 
ing on a tax not levied upon Ireland. Thomas 
Sexton, speaking for the anti-Parnellites, 
commended the bill outlined by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Sir Edward Clarke for the Tories 
and Colonel Saunderson for the Ulstermen 
denounced it. 


In the discharge of ex-Minister and Dep- 
uty Rouvier, ex-Minister and Senator Paul 
Deves and Senators Grevy and Renault by 
the court of indictments, after their trial 
by Judge Franqueville, in which evidence 
was presented that satisfied the public and 
the judge that they were guilty, the French 
people found some reason for the feeling 
that an effort was being made by the minis- 
try to shield the distinguished men charged 
with complicity in the Panama peculation, 
and the stormy scenes in the House of Dep- 
uties Feb. 8 revealed this discontent. Espe- 
cially significant was the speech of M. Ca- 
vaignac, who, while reaffirming his loyalty 
to the republic, let it be known that he 
could not contemplate with any satisfaction 
certain facts that seemed to show that a 
member of the ministry had received money 
from the Panama Company, and that repre- 
sentatives of that company had played a 
part in France’s domestic politics which 
was not creditable to the nation. The 
House of Deputies twice during the week 
has shown its confidence in the ministry by 
votes in which the ministry’s majority has 
been large, but the critical speech of so 
conservative and irreproachable a repub- 
lican as Cavaignac and the vote of the 


House ordering its being placarded through- 
out France are interpreted as showing how 
near the brink of dissolution the Ribot 
ministry is. 


The conviction and sentencing of de Less- 
eps, Sr., de Lesseps, Jr.. Marius Fontane, 
Henri Cottu and Gustave Eiffel by Judge 
Perivier of the court of appeals comes 
opportunely to show that if one branch of 
the judiciary is either Jenient or venal an- 
other is rigorous and pure. Not that the 
punishment of de Lesseps, Jr., and his fel- 
lows is unjust or too severe or, if sustained 
by the court of cassation and carried into 
effeet, will not greatly invigorate the tone 
of French politics, but France is not alone 
in the feeling of pity which is natural when 
the spectacle is presented of a man eighty- 
eight years old, a member of the Legion 
of Honor and the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences, the originator and builder of the 
Suez Canal, disgraced in his old age, sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment and. the 
payment of a large fine. But the court 
holds that the evidence justifies the belief 
that Ferdinand de Lesseps, aided and abet- 
ted by his son and MM. Cottu and Fontane, 
had either committed or connived at gross 
frauds, thefts and bribery, while M. Hiffel 
stole millions of frances. Itis not supposed 
that the law will lay its hand upon the aged 
man, for he is so decrepit and so near the 
grave that it would be cruel. M. Eiffei has 
given notice of an appeal. 


For the third time Zola has been rejected 
by the French Academy, his name receiving 
fewer votes than it did at the time of his last 
candidacy. The Forty Immortals see no 
reason why they should be joined by the 
author of La Terre, and society at large will 
approve their exclusiveness. This repeated 
rebuke of the apostle of realism in litera- 
ture serves as a text for expressing the hope 
that those who have control of the art ex- 
hibit at the Columbian Exposition may aet 
wisely in their treatment of a form of real- 
istic art which will be proposed for exhibi- 
tion. The indecent and obscene pictures 
which France has furnished to other inter- 
national exhibits ought to be excluded from 
the Columbian Exposition, and they will be 
if Protestants show as much energy a8 eur 
Roman Catholic neighbors are exhibiting in 
their crusade against the threatened evil. 
Inspired by the noble words of Archbishop 
Ryan, which Bishop Brooks read and ap- 
plauded just before his death, their liter- 
ary bureau in connection with the Colum- 
bian Exposition is circulating a protest 
which ought to be signed by thousands and 
doubtless will be. Names sent to Brother 
Maurelian, De La Salle Institute, Chicago, 
will be presented to the art committee on 
March 1. The petition which he is sending 
broadcast for signatures is an admirable dis- 
cussion of the place of the nude in art and 
the unwisdom of public exhibition of pie- 
tures which are certain to inflame the pas- 
sions of the average man. ; 


IN BRIEF, 


Every editor will say Amen to the latest 
blast of the Ram’s Horn: ‘The devil is not 
trying very hard to get the man who is mean 
enough to say insulting things in an anony- 
mous letter.” 


The announcement in the daily papers of the 
Sunday services in one of our Boston churches 
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shows its idea of the relative attractions of 
the different parts of the program. Three lines 
tell what the minister will do and eight lines 
describe the music. 


Here is grim satire from the Interior: ‘It is 
a great comfort after being a Presbyterian all 
week to be a Christian on Sunday. We used 
to be a Christian all week and a Presbyterian 
on Sunday, but somehow it does not seem to 
work so well that way of late.”’ 


From 1567 to 1888, so far as the catalogue of 
Bibles in the British Museum shows, not a 
single Italian Bible was printed in Italy. 
That is significant testimony to the way the 
Roman Catholic Church has withheld the 
Bible from the people where it has had the 
power to do so. 


The spirit of Protestantism is strong in the 
minds of two of our most popular authors, 
Eugene Field and H. H. Boyesen. Both tell the 
editor of the Bookbuyer that the historic event 
at which they would prefer to have been pres- 
ent was Luther’s defiance of the Diet of 
Worms. 


It would be a sad thing to have the space 
set apart for Congregationalists at the World’s 
Fair left empty. Our Chiéago correspondent 
tells what it will cost to fill it. There must 
be those who are ready to furnish that exhibit 
of Congregationalism without which the his- 
tory of this country would be strangely in- 
complete. 


How many men are there, who with an en- 
gagement to preach before the Queen of Great 
Britain, could depart from a company of 
friends with the simple statement that he had 
an engagement ‘to preach out of London” 
and allow them to learn where he preached 
from the newspapers of the day following? 
Phillips Brooks did it. 


The memorial fund in honor of the late 
Bishop Brooks already amounts nearly to $50,- 
000 and will undoubtedly go beyond that fig- 
ure, Trinity Church, of which he was so long 
the rector, has contributed the larger part and 
would easily have given the whole sum, but 
many other admirers of the bishop are eager 
to offer a tribute to his memory. 


The editor of the bright Hpworth Herald says 
of the editor of the lively Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate that ‘‘he can ride a bicycle, 
build a boat, run an engine, cut off an arm or 
mend a broken leg, prognosticate the weather, 
tell about military matters from A to Z and 
give you points on photography and art that 
would cause your eyes to stick out.” Whew! 


A suitable article to follow that of Dr. Ham- 
lin’s, which appears this week, is one which 
-we shall print soon from the pen of Gen. 
O. O. Howard on Christianity Among Mili- 
tary Men. The series of which these two con- 
tributions form a part will include articles on 
Christianity in its relation to members of the 

- legal and medical prozessions and to men en- 
gaged in other special vocations. 


There seems to be a strange fatality con- 
nected with the chair of systematic theology 
in Union Seminary since Dr. Shedd left it. 
Professor Stearns, who was called to be his 
successor and declined, died soon after. Dr. 
Van Dyke accepted an election to the profes- 
sorship but died before he could enter on his 
duties. Professor Worcester, who finally filled 
the office, has died during his first year of 
service. 


Action dictated by conscience still wins re- 
spect. The Legislature of Texas, by a vote of 
eighty-three to twenty-nine, instructed its rep- 
resentatives in Congress to vote for the anti- 
eption bill. Senator Mills disobeyed these in- 
structions and argued and voted against the 
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measure which he deemed to be class legisla- 
tion. Subsequently an attempt to condemn 
him for his independence was defeated in the 
Legislature and by a vote of ninety-four to 
twenty-two he was commended for his “‘ moral 
and political courage.”’ 


If there is one class of our foreign popula- 
tion to which our Congregational polity seems 
peculiarly attractive it is the Scandinavian 
element. Superintendent Montgomery reports 
the somewhat remarkable fact that in three 
successive days, in three different States, four 
councils were held recently, all called by Swed- 
ish churches, at which three Swedish churches 
were received into fellowship, one Swede or- 
dained and another licensed. Mr. Montgomery 
must have done some rapid railroading in 
order to be present at them all. 


The 200 students of Chicago Theological 
Seminary have signed a note for $6,000, with 
interest at six per cent., as their contribution 
to the fund which must be raised in order to 
secure for the seminary Dr. Pearson’s offer of 
$150,000. An institution which gets such sup- 
port from its students will have in its alumni 
a constituency better than an endowment. 
Could there be any greater stimulus to those 
who have money to give than sucha voluntary 
sacrifice by those who are on the threshold of 
the ministry ? 


Dr. W.S. Rainsford of St. George’s Church, 
New York, remains unconvinced by criticisms 
that his plan of reforming the saloon is not 
wise. He has renewed his advocacy of his 
scheme in a recent sermon, the gist of which 
was in this sentence: ‘‘ We must inoculate the 
bad saloons with better saloons.” This, ina 
word, is the application of the gold cure to the 
saloon instead of the patient. But the virus 
of the saloon is alcohol, and most people who 
want to reform it are convinced that no 
method will answer short of taking the alco- 
hol out of it. 


Our Boston Episcopalian daily paper last 
week explained why a minister with “ apos- 
tolic orders’’ ought to be ten times more a 
Christian gentleman than others. It is be- 
cause he ‘claims to have exclusive control, 
through his ordination, of the grace of God.” 
Then our contemporary illustrates this lovely 
ideal by saying that Phillips Brooks had so 
great ‘“benignity”’ that he “never used his 
orders to disparage his Christian brethren who 
had not received the same authority that he 
had.”? We have seen no caricature of the 
noble bishop or, indeed, of any Christian gen- 
tleman, more distressing than this. 


Is it not significant that Chancellor Mc- 
Dowell of the University of Denver and Pres- 
ident Raymond of Wesleyan University, stat- 
ing to the Western Christian Advocate their 
conceptions of the sort of a man who ought to 
be selected to edit the Methodist Review, should 
say, ‘‘ He should, as far as possible, be master 
of the new and growing science of sociology,” 
‘He ought to be thoroughly alive to all the 
purning questions of the day in sociology?” 
The choice has fallen upon Rey. W. V. Kelley, 
now of New Haven, who has held important 
posts in other New England cities. 


The decline of the Society of Friends in 
England, where four-ninths of the “ meet- 
ings’? are now reduced to less than twenty- 
five members each, has caused a remarkable 
innovation on established usage. Heretofore 
traveling speakers have gone about at their 
own charges. Recently special evangelists 
have been set apart for the upbuilding of de- 
caying congregations and are supported out 
of the funds of the society. This new depar- 
ture is strenuously opposed as radically in- 
consistent with the principles of the Friends, 
and as instituting the ‘separate’ ministry 
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against which they have always protested. 
Protracted discussion took place at the recent 
conference and it was urged that, whatever 
might be the gain of the new movement, “it 
was not Quakerism.” So the leaven of prog- 
ress is affecting even those sects which have 
seemed in some respects most impervious to 
nineteenth century influences. 


It is announced by the British Weekly, which 
has authoritative sources of information on 
matters pertaining to English and Scotch au- 
thors, that Prof. Henry Drummond of Glas- 
gow, author of Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World and many smaller books of phenomenal 
circulation and great spiritual uplift, will lec- 
ture in this city in the spring before the Lowell 
Institute. He sails from the other side in 
March. His theme will be The Evolution of 
Man. We hope that the managers of this use- 
ful educational institution—the Lowell Insti- 
tute—will realize how great will be the de- 
mand for admission to these lectures, and that 
they will plan to use Music Hall or Tremont 
Temple rather than the comparatively small 
hall where the lectures under their auspices 
commonly are given. Professor Drummond 
is admired by men and women of all sects and 
they should have the opportunity of hearing 
him. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 11. 

The Hawaiian complication received an- 
other and an unexpected twist this week by 
the action of Minister Stevens in establish- 
ing a United States protectorate over the 
islands. The news of this proceeding 
reached Washington on Thursday and 
created, if anything, more of a sensation 
than the news of the revolution. Ever since 
then the community has been busy discuss- 
ing the matter. To many, high in office, 
the minister’s action has brought a feeling 
of decided relief. In the first flush of en- 
thusiasm over the annexation idea they had 
committed themselves, more or less posi- 
tively, in favor thereof, and alittle later they 
found themselves in rather an awkward po- 
sition as the annexation fever began to sub- 
side and it became evident that popular 
sentiment on the subject had undergone a 
decided change. 

It was a bold move on Minister Stevens’s 
part to declare a protectorate, acting as he 
did without any instructions and solely on 
his own responsibility, but it looks as if he 
would be sustained by the government, 
Here and there some dissenting voices are 
heard, but the general opinion here is that 
the action of the minister was probably both 
justifiable and judicious. The protectorate 
exists, and still the Washington government 
is not responsible for its establishment nor 
is it obliged to continue it if it deems it 
best not to. The administration and Con- 
gress can deliberate about the matter at 
leisure, and meanwhile other nations must 
keep their hands off. The probability is 
that nothing more will be done until the 
queen’s representatives arrive here and tell 
their side of the story, although some think 
that the president will send a message to 
Congress advising annexation without wait- 
ing for them. 

The week has been an active and also a 
disappointing one in Congress. The hopes 
of the friends of the silver purchase repeal 
bill have been crushed in both houses, and 
that, too, not by filibustering but by a di- 
rect vote. In the Senate the motion to take 
up the bill was defeated by nineteen major- 
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ity, and in the House the pro-silver men 
were successful by a smaller but sufficient 
margin. It appears, therefore, that the 
taunts and defiances of Messrs. Teller and 
Bland were founded on accurate informa- 
lion, and that we must admit that for the 
present the silver men are in the ascendant 
in this country. Now the talk of an extra 
session is starting up again, but it seems 
scarcely reasonable. President Cleveland 
can call a session and can command Con- 
gress to repeal the Sherman law, but he can- 
not make Congress ‘obey unless it chooses 
to. And a careful calculation lately made 
as to the sentiment of the next Congress in 
regard to this subject shows that it is likely 
to be even more strongly pro-silver than the 
present one. Indications are not wanting, 
moreover, of a growing disposition on the 
part of the Democratic leaders in Congress 
to resent the dictatorial tendency of the 
president-elect, and it may be that the new 
administration will begin, not with a love 
feast, but with a fight. 

By some miracle the quarantine bill got 
through the House on Wednesday and has 
gone to the President. This is the only bill 
of importance that has been passed by both 
Houses this session so far. An effort was 
made one day this week to pass the anti- 
option and bankruptcy bills in the House, 
but the filibusters opposed it successfully. 
It is hoped that the quarantine bill may 
really be of some use in reference to the 
prevention of a cholera pestilence next sum- 
mer. The bill is rather mild, but it is 
stronger than the New York local authori- 
ties wished and intended it to be. 

It is pretty nearly settled now that the 
Democrats will organize and control the 
next Senate. With full command over all 
branches of the Government for the first 
time since Buchanan’s administration, there- 
fore, they will be held fully responsible for 
the welfare of the country. The ablest Dem- 
ocratic leaders evidently recognize this fact, 
and they are solemnized by it, especially as 
the Republicans are about to leave them the 
legacy of a nearly empty treasury and a bal- 
ance on the wrong side of the books. The 
best men in both parties concede that our 
finances must be reformed at once, some- 
how, that our expenditures must be re- 
duced. But the problem is one of tremen- 
dous difficulty, and Mr. Carlisle’s task in the 
new cabinet will be by no means enviable. 

Cos..Bs 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10. 

As springtime approaches the Monday 
Ministers’ Meeting becomes more and more 
‘“a clearing house”’’ for questions relating 
to the World’s Fair, The echoes of the Sun- 
day opening battle are dying away in the 
distance after a sort of ‘‘Marston’s Moor” 
rout of those who would carry it by a Prince 
Rupert charge. Still a resolution was in- 
troduced by Dr. Simeon Gilbert, approved 
by the American Sabbath Union, urging that 
Sunday, March 5, be observed in all churches 
by sermons and other services in favor of 
the Sabbath rest day. : 

Dr. Stearns of the National Temperance 
Society was also present to make a state- 
ment in reference to the seven days’ tem- 
perance conference to be held as a recog- 
nized part of the World’s Fair Congress. 
Papers dealing with the scientific, moral, 
political and economic aspects of the liquor 


problem are to be presented by eminent ex- 
perts and statesmen of our own and other 
lands. The exhibit of means to counteract 
the fatal effects of the drink habit ought 
to be so placed in juxtaposition with the 
wine and spirits and beer exhibits as to 
afford a truly illuminating comparison. 
There should be some “‘ method in this mad- 
ness.’’ One thing of unusual interest is the 
coming in June of sixty delegates of the 
Coffee Tavern Association of Great Britain. 
While on this side restrictive or prohibitive 
measures are a temperance specialty, on the 
other side positive means are taken to sup- 
ply the absolute need of poor men’s clubs in 
the shape of respectable and comfortable 
resorts to counteract the ubiquitous and 
hospitable saloon. 

After Dr. Stearns had given notice that 
Sunday, June 11, has been set apart for 
Temperance Day in the churches over the 
globe it was the turn of the committee on a 
Congregational exhibit at the World’s Fair 
to take the floor. Rey. J. G. Johnson, D. D., 
its chairman, made a report ‘of progress”’ 
to this extent, that space had just been as- 
signed to the denominational exhibits to 
the number of sixteen. Several of the lead- 
ing denominations have decided to go for- 
ward with their work of collecting materials 
in the form of literature and other evidences 
of denominational growth. The space al- 
lotted to each exhibit is twenty by twenty 
feet. To leave the Congregational churches 
out of this exposition of religious develop- 
ment in our country would be like leaving 
Columbus out of any account of the dis- 
covery of America. What other Protestant 
body has the wealth of rare and interesting 
materials to show for itself! And this is 
the time to show it. As a mark of denomi- 
national historical self-respect, asa token of 
home missionary enterprise, Congregation- 
alists cannot afford to let this opportunity 
pass to prove that ours is the American 
church in the broadest and best sense. In 
order to accomplish this project it will re- 
quire at least $5,000 and a man equal to the 
responsible task to devote his entire time 
to the exhibit until Oct. 31. The Chicago 
brethren will give this matter earnest delib- 
eration as the order of the day for the Mon- 
day meeting two weeks hence, and it is 
hoped the Congregational Clubs here and 
elsewhere will take up the plan in an ear- 
nest spirit. 

The all day’s ‘‘ retreat” of our pastors 
was held in the seminary parlor of Fiske 
Hall last Tuesday. The attendance was 
large notwithstanding the exceeding bitter 
cold and the early hour of assembling. The 
exercises throughout were characterized by 
the purpose indicated in the opening topic, 
The Minister’s Spiritual Life, presented by 
Dr. J. F. Loba. If it were tbe serious de- 
sire of the brotherhood of ministers in every 
city to ‘cultivate the arts of peace’? and 
become in very deed ‘“ workers together 
with God,’”’ what better means to this end 
could be devised than to arrange for an all 
day ‘‘ retreat’? for prayer and converse dur- 
ing the Lenten season? _ 

In regard to school laws in Illinois there 
has been a return to a condition fitly de- 
seribed ‘without form and void.” The 
Legislature has repealed the Edwards edu- 
cation law and compulsory attendance of 
children at some school during even the 
least portion of the year is no longer re- 


quired. A feeble protest from the Republi- 
can side has been entered and an effort was 
made to secure some decent legislation in 
place of the obnoxious law but the bill was 
referred to the proper committee for burial. 
There is a serio-comic side to this tergiver- 
sation on the school question, for at this 
very moment the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion is impressed with the fact of an even 
more stringent compulsory act being needed 
and recommends that the State provide a 
home of control where ‘‘ wayward children”? 
may be sent to receive an education and: 
manual training. As it is the small boy on 
the street will be the first one to take ad- 
vantage of the cross purposes of those who 
tinker at making or unmaking these laws. 
There is another kind of public school 
which deems itself under compulsion to 
maintain gambling or betting in order to 
live. The Washington Park Racing: Club, 
made up of the élite of the sporting men of 
wealth, openly acknowledges that there is 
an annual deficit of $20,000 for expenses 
of the club which can only be met by pool 
selling during the racing season. Hence 
schools of gambling must, perforce, be per- 
mitted while, at the same time, children can 
go to the day school or not as they please. 
Not for twenty years, so says the Chicago 
prophet of the weather bureau, has this 
vicinity shown such queer freaks in clima- 
tology. The persistent feature has been the 
constant reversal to zero weather. The 
warm spells have had no ‘‘ staying quality.” 
Sleighing has been in vogue more or less 
since New Year’s, and for some time a thick 
coating of ice, as of the post-glacial era, 
covered the ground. Q. L. D. 


St. Louis, Feb. 9. 

The union evangelistic campaign of the 
churches represented in the Evangelical 
Alliance is now sufficiently in the past to 
allow discriminating judgment as to its con- 
duct and results. These meetings grew out 
of a strong sentiment of harmony between 
neighboring churches and a desire to em- 
phasize and increase their unity of effort, 
coupled with the conviction that some ag- 
gressive movement should be directed toward 
the indifferent within and the unconverted 
outside the churches. Since it was found 
impossible to unite upon Mr. B. Fay Mills 
as a leader from outside, it was necessary to 
put all responsibility upon a small central 
committee and rely for workers upon the 
entire body of resident pastors. This course 
has been carried through as successfully as 
the conditions, easily foreseen, would per- 
mit, the committee continuing their respon- 
sibility through the first week in February. 
There has been delightful harmony in the 
executive organization and no denomination 
has any ground for complaint that its inter- - 
ests or rights were in any way disregarded. 

The meetings were carefully planned in 
advance, well advertised and entered into 
with a good degree of earnestness by a small 
fraction of the membership of the repre- 
sented bodies. The central afternoon meet- 
ings were given to addresses from a few of 
the leading pastors of the city, but the audi- 
ences were largely of elderly people and of 
that sex which so predominates in all church 
work and never reached the capacity of the 
auditoriums occupied. Some very delight- — 
ful pastors’ prayer meetings were held in» 
connection with these afternoon sessions _ 
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and twice a meeting of the pastors was 
called to continue through the entire night. 
These all night gatherings were said to be 
helpful to those who participated but were 
regarded by others as an unwise and un- 
called-for expenditure of strength that 
could have been spent to better purpose, 
especially after the exhausting services of a 
Sabbath. Women’s prayer meetings and 
children’s meetings also entered into the 
program. The evening services in the dif- 
ferent districts and sub-divisions were under 
the control of the pastors in each locality 
who, in a few instances, gave up their regu- 
lar midweek services, thus securing five 
evenings a week, Saturday being held open 
in all instances, but in the majority of dis- 
tricts Wednesday evenings found the con- 
gregations in their regular church homes. 
The character and results of these meet- 
ings depended largely upon the preachers, 
and as all the pastors in each district took 
their turns in the pulpit there were great 
variety and unevenness in the quality of the 
sermons and little consecutive arrangement 
or cumulative power; in one or two in- 
stances, indeed, direct conflict of views. 
In a few sections of the city these meetings 
were crowded and a fair number of persons 
professed conversion or a desire for a bet- 
ter Christian life, but in many of the dis- 


tricts the largest congregations failed to - 


bring out even a tenth of the membership 
of the uniting churches, repeated tests 
showed that nearly all present were pro- 
fessing Christians, and the attendance and 
interest fluctuated greatly instead of stead- 
ily rising. At the close of the month it 
was found that some of the churches had 
already made arrangements for outside 
evangelists to labor with them individually, 
and, as there seemed to be little encourage- 
ment in most of the sub-divisions to continue 
the union evening meetings, it was decided 
to transfer them, together with pastors and 
leading laymen, to the down-town missions, 
with the hope of convincing the masses that 
the up-town Christians were interested in 
their spiritual welfare. This attempt, how- 
ever, was largely a failure, owing to the 
non-appearance of either ministers or lay 
workers at the missions, and it was not 
continued after a week’s trial. 

There is no doubt that these meetings 
have done great good and they may perhaps 
do much more if they are properly followed 
up by the individual churches in their own 
fields. Those who were hoping for great 
mass meetings that should compel the at- 
tention of the unchurched multitudes were 
disappointed, as it was measurably certain 
from the start that they would be. There 
was no reason to expect that the means 
employed would make any impression upon 
the unsaved life of this great city, viewed 
in its entirety.. No voices were heard pro- 
claiming truth that are not speaking on 
every Lord’s Day, and there was no reason 
why a preacher speaking outside of his 

pulpit should attract those who would not 
enter the doors of his own church. There 
_ were some genuine conversions—how many 
there are no reliable means of judging. It 
is worth putting forth any conceivable ex- 
penditure of time and strength to save even 
one soul, unless a different expenditure of 
the same resources might have saved more 
souls. A more marked result of the meet- 
ngs was in quickening cold Christians and 
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unearthing buried church letters. The dem- 
onstration of Christian unity was impres- 
sive and the theme of fully enough talk. 
Both the church and the world have learned 
to put a large discount upon sentimental 
expressions of brotherly kindness in. union 
meetings until they see a practical demon- 
stration of their solid basis, and some of 
the brethren who have talked most loudly 
and lovingly along this line have set for 
themselves some hard tasks by way of veri- 
fying their utterances, in which we will 
charitably hope for them the greatest 
success. 

In general it was the larger churches, 
whose pastors were leaders and speakers, 
that profited most by the meetings, though 
this was by no means the universal rule 
as two of the largest churches in the city 
have received, according to the testimony of 
their pastors and intelligent laymen, no 
quickening whatever from the meetings. It 
is a question whether it has been really 
profitable for some of our smaller and strug- 
gling Congregational churches to give up 
for a month their distinctive lines of work 
and lose themselves in masses where their 
presence added so little. Some of our pas- 
tors, at any rate, have been confirmed in 
their previous judgment that we must rely 
for the regeneration of this great and wicked 
city chiefly upon the highest vigor and effi- 
ciency of each local church, reaching out 
quietly and persistently after individual 
souls that are manifestly committed to it. 

Passing from this general outlook over 
the winter’s work in the city at large and 
coming to what concerns our own churches 
specifically, there is one theme which at the 
date of this writing is-of predominating in- 
terest. It has been no novelty in the past 
for committees of pastorless churches to 
worship from time to time with Pilgrim 
Church and its members have not been 
wont to feel. alarm over such visits, regard- 
ing them only as well-deserved tributes to 
their pastor. But during the past few 


-weeks there has twice appeared a commit- 


tee from the leading church in our great 
metropolis that has made a most uncom- 
fortable impression of being exceedingly 
earnest in its designs, and a few days ago it 
was announced that the Broadway Taberna- 
cle Church had called Dr. Stimson to the 
place made vacant by Dr. Taylor’s retire- 
ment and that a committee is to bring in 
person the call with irresistible induce- 
ments for its acceptance. We all feel that 
this action does great credit to the discern- 
ment of the New York church, but we also 
hope that they can be made to see what is 
so clear to all in this city and, indeed, 
throughout the Interior and our Southwest, 
that the honored leader of Pilgrim Church 
isin the midst of a great work, which he 
cannot lay down without imminent risk of 
grave disaster. It is largely due to his 
energetic and far-seeing leadership that our 
denomination has entered so many promis- 
ing fields in this city, but for many of these 
enterprises it is a critical time and we can 
ill spare from their development the strong 
hand that has made their existence possible. 
While recognizing the pressure that may be 
brought to bear to remove our leader to this 
new field we are hopeful that the strength 
of the protest against his departure, in 
which his united church and an equally 
united circle of churches in the city and 
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State will join, will influence him to remain 
where his heart and his desires are undivid- 
edly fixed. Ted) Bs 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, writing in the 
Lutheran Observer, quotes Prof. Phillip Schaff 
as saying to him recently, ‘‘ The Lutheran 
Church ought to be the leader of the evangeli- 
cal churches in the present crisis.” Professor 
Stuckenberg adds: ‘‘The remark of the emi- 
nent theologian implies that we are not in the 
right place. Have we in the course of the his- 
toric development receded more and more 
from the front toward the rear? Is our Amer- 
ican theology the deepest, the richest, the 
most powerful in the country? Are we the 
actual heirs of the profound thought of the 
theology of the Fatherland, or have others be- 
come the inheritors, while we are but step- 
children who receive a pitiable portion? Does 
the English-speaking world receive the valu- 
able treasures of German scholarship through 
American Lutherans, or must these Luther- 
ans themselves go to other churches and schol- 
ars for a knowledge of the very literature 
which pre-eminently belongs tothem? Surely 
there is food for reflection here. My answer 
was that we have the men to give the Luth- 
eran church its proper place, but that we are 
held back by reactionary movements and re- 
trogressive tendencies, whichabsorb the atten- 
tion and enlist the energies of the church, so 
that the great problems of the age do not re- 
ceive the consideration they deserve.”’ 

The Preacher and Modern Life is the theme » 
of aseries of papers which Rev. Dr. Philip 8. 
Moxom is contributing to the Watchman. He 
denies that the pulpit is succumbing to the 
superior merits of the newspaper and the 
platform. That such a belief is current he 
attributes partially to clergymen who have 
“conceived of themselves as mainly the ex- 
ponents and advocates of a system of religious 
thought and of a theology.’’ He adds: ‘‘ Now 
a theology, as commonly understood, is a log- 
ically coherent and complete body of doctrine. 
Such a body of doctrine is not plastic. It 
resists change. Its very assumed complete- 
ness is a protest against change. But life is 
plastic. It changes easily and continually. 
Progress in knowledge has been very rapid 
during the last fifty years. This progress has 
already necessitated numerous and consider- 
able modifications of our theories of man and 
the world. Dogmatic theology is always be- 
hind the times. Like the milestone, it regis- 
ters progress already attained. To change 
the figure, formulas are clothes of the mind. 
But mind grows and clothes do not. Now if 
preachers conceive themselves primarily to 
be the exponents of a sharply defined theol- 
ogy, and hold rigidly to their formulas, they 
soon are out of touch with the plastic and 
growing life about them.” 

Dr. Henry 8. Satterlee, writing on Phillips 
Brooks in the Christian at Work, says he was 
“the ideal Protestant. He was intensely in- 
dividualistic, zealous for the right of private 
judgment, suspicious of any kind of authority 
over the individual conscience, self-assertive 
regarding his own freedom of religious thought . 
and action, yet generously tolerant of all 
other phases of religious life, claiming in his 
inmost thought the same freedom for others 
that he claimed for himself. In his life Amer- 
ican Protestantism came to the flower.” 

The Pilot quotes Judge Kelley of St. Paul, 
Minn., as saying recently at a meeting held to 
protest against the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday: ‘“‘Iam not a Puritan, 
nor a descendant of the Puritan. I am South- 
ern born and Southern reared. By blood Iam 
Irish, and by faith Catholic. All the tradi- 
tions of my life have been adverse to the Puri- 
tanand his teaching. But forallthat, I thank 
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God that the Pilgrim Fathers left Leyden and 
landed at Plymouth and that the impress of 
their presence and labors here have been left 
in the chartér of every American State. If, 
perhaps, they were in their ideas about the 
Sabbath too severe, that very fact has made 
the impress more lasting.’’——A contributor to 
the United Presbyterian says that Mr. Blaine 
was a stanch advocate of Sunday rest. When 
the schedule of his Western tour in 1884 was 
placed in his hands and he found that it had 
been arranged to start for each Monday’s ap- 
pointment on Sunday afternoon, he said to the 
committee: ‘Gentlemen, I am at your dis- 
posal during the week, but I claim the Sab- 
bath for myself.” 

The Christian Register, discussing a Feder- 
ation of Churches, is optimistic on the whole 
but points out that “if our interest in church 
union should have for its animus what Saint 
Paul calls the desire to make ‘a fair show in 
the flesh,’ to build up a powerful and impos- 
ing institution, the probability is that we 
should simply do a work which would need to 
be undone by later generations. . . . It is no 
disparagement of the church to say that it is 
not an instrument adaptable to al) sorts of 
work. It can do immense service in generat- 
ing the spirit of justice and charity, but it has 
been a disastrous failure in the way of ad- 
ministering justice and charity. It can do 
much for the enlightenment and deepening 
of public feeling; it is a sad mischief-maker 
when it lays its hand on the reins of govern- 
ment. It can touch with gracious, vitalizing 
power all the springs of noble conduct and it 
can supply luminous guiding principles to 
parents and teachers, but the world has had 
enough of the claims of the church to take 
into its hands the control of the machinery of 
education.” 

The Richmond Christian Advocate believes 
that ‘‘the time has come sooner than thought 
when the South must save the civilization of 
the North and West. We knew that among 
the scholars and cultured men, seorning the 
trade of the politician in the college cities and 
university towns, in social converse it was 
coming to be a grave question whether the 
Civil War would not in coming years ruin the 
North. ... America will wish for the cap- 
taincy of Robert E. Lee to command the forces 
contending for ordered liberty, regulated free- 
dom and the rights of property.” 


ABROAD. 


The February Thinker contains Keir Hardie’s 
views of The Church and the Labour Problem. 
Mr. Hardie is a socialistic member of Parlia- 
ment whose opinion of the church is not as 
high as his enthusiasm for Christianity is 
He believes that ‘of all places the 
pulpit of the Christian Church is where 
temporizing with wrong is least defensible, 
and yet I know no place wherein it more 
abounds. ... The church has been content 
to follow the lead of the world in magnifying 
material greatness. ... It is little short of 
heterodox to literally apply the words of 


_. Jesus to the worldly affairs of today, and it 
is at this point wHere the church and the 


‘labor movement ‘each take off their several 
way.’ ... It is this insulting spirit of patron- 
age, overt or covert, which makes the clergy- 
man stand in the mind’s eye of so many of 
the workers as the type of all that is canting 
andunreal. .. . The whole tendency of church 
teaching is toward the assumption that the 
working man is an inferior creation who 
stands in need of being elevated ...1I be- 
lieve the democracy to be at bottom deeply 
and devoutly religious; but theirs must be a 
religion which can inspire and enthuse the 
soul to noble deeds. ....The religion of 
Jesus Christ is more than sufficient for all 
this, though it will first require to be purified 
from the ceremonial and meaningless forms 
and phrases which pass muster for it today.” 


SOME CHRISTIAN MEN IN PUBLIC 
LIFE. 


BY REV. TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The general impression throughout the 
country seems to be that all our public men 
are godless. Even common honesty and or- 
dinary unselfishness are only reluctantly 
accorded them. If they have been Chris- 
tians at home they are supposed to lay aside 
their religion at the capital. A common re- 
markis: ‘‘Our senator, our representative, 
Judge A., Mr. B., are splendid men and ex- 
emplary Christians. We hope they will not 
be corrupted and ruined at Washington.” 

It cannot be denied that public life is a 
difficult sphere in which to maintain a vital 
religious experience, especially in the line 
of active service. The men that fill the 
great places have to work very hard. The 
hours of a clerk in a department are from. 
nine to four; those of the secretary at the 
head of the department are more apt to be 
from eight to seven, with other hours of 
night work added. And the social engage- 
ments that are imperative are very numer- 
ous. A public officer finds himself, in a 
sense that he probably never foresaw, a ser- 
vant of the people, and the people have few 
scruples about using the servant’s time. 

Then, too, few public men identify them- 
selves with the churches here. Some have 
sincere attachments to the home churches 
that they are unwilling to sever; others feel 
that their stay is short and that change is 
not worth while; others cling to whatever 
political influence may attach to belonging 
to the home churches and helping to sup- 
port them. But, whatever the cause, lack of 
definite church relations at the capital is 
seriously detrimental to the Christian life. 

Moreover, public men are exposed to a 
temptation for which the people, and espe- 
cially the newspapers, are largely responsi- 
ble. Their religious acts are attributed to 
selfish motives. « If they speak on Christian 
platforms, or take any part in their denomi- 
national activities, they are accused of doing 
it for personal or partisan advantage. No 
doubt they should simply disregard such 
imputations, but it is not easy to do this, 
and many men allow their Christian testi- 
mony to lapse lest it injure their own or 
their party’s prospects. 

And, further, it must be conceded that 
ethical standards in political life are often 
low. Genuinely Christian men who intend 
to do right get to feel that they must ‘ fight 
fire with fire,’ and that the same moral 
principles do not apply in politics as in 
private life. Not long ago a man who stands 
high in the religious world spoke of betting 
with campaign funds for the purpose of 
creating public sentiment as though it. were 
a perfectly legitimate political method. 
Ethical deterioration is one of the most 
dangerous foes of religious experience. 

Yet with these and various other counter- 
acting influences many of our best public 
men are consistent and faithful Christians. 
That Christian influences are very potent 
among them, even where they are not them- 
selves ‘professed disciples of Christ, is evi- 
dent from such an incident as the decision 
of the Congress relative to Sabbath observ- 
ance at the Columbian Exposition. Drunk- 
enness among public men is today very rare 
and any member of the Congress that should 
enter the Capitol intoxicated would hope- 


lessly. lose caste. Christian sentiment has 
become so influential that cleanly lives, at 
least so far as the public can see, almost uni- 
versally prevail. 

But individual examples of Christian liv- 
ing are more interesting and convincing than 
any generalizations, and we are so fortunate 
at presentas to have a signal example in our 
chief magistrate. President Harrison has 
been a lifelong Christian. He is a ruling 
elder in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Indianapolis, was a teacher in its Sunday 
school and a regular attendant upon and an 
active participator inits weekly prayer meet- 
ings, as well as being very efficient in the 
beneficences of the city at large. Since be- 
ing in Washington the exceedingly onerous 
duties of his great office have necessarily 
shut him off from much or most of such ac- 
tivities, but they have not been allowed to 
interfere with his private Christian duties. 
Sunday is scrupulously observed, family 
worship always maintained and the habits 
of daily Christian life never interrupted. 

The President has recently passed through 
one of the most trying ordeals that ever be- 
fall any man, the most sacred scenes have 
been enacted in the public gaze, this being 
one of the penalties of high position, and 
he has certainly borne himself with. a sim- 
plicity and quiet dignity that must com- 
mend him as a Christian to all thinking men. 
During all these long months of Mrs. Har- 
rison’s illness the president was merged in 
the man. His tenderness, patience, devo- 
tion are beyond praise. Beside his wife’s 
bedside by day and by night he cheered her 
with God’s precious promises and sustained 
her with his prayers, and when the end 
came he wished her burial to have the same 
simple, domestic character that had always 
marked their very happy married life. Such 
an object lesson, in the highest station, of 
Christian love, sympathy and resignation, 
and of fidelity to the greatest duties through 
all the months of sad anticipation, is one of 
the noblest services that the President has 
rendered or can render his country and his 
fellowmen. 

The present Secretary of State, John W. 
Foster, is another very notable example of a 
Christian man in public life. He is a ruling 
elder in the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and has been for many years. His 
public life is of long continuance. He has 
been United States minister at the City of 
Mexico, at Madrid and at St. Petersburg. 
He has been the trusted, confidential ad- 
viser of two administrations, but no promo- 
tion has changed his Christian character 
and habits. He is at the midweek service 
of his church now as he has always been. 
He is not afraid to stand on any Christian 
platform and avow his discipleship. He 
appeared before the great Christian En- 
deavor Convention in New York last July 
and spoke most fitly. He succeeded in 
healing a church trouble in this city re- 
cently when the whole presbytery despaired 
of doing anything, and he personally gave 
and raised a large sum of money to accom- 
plish this result. There is no good cause in 
Washington that cannot count upon the ac- 
tive aid of Secretary Foster. 

Ex-Justice William Strong of the United 
States Supreme Court is equally to be com- 
mended. The son of a Congregational min- 
ister of Connecticut he eatly had the best 
religious training and has never swerved — 
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from it one hair’s breadth. He was one of 
the hardest working, as wel] as one of the 
greatest, justices that ever sat on the Su- 
preme Bench, but he always found time and 
strength to be in church twice on Sunday 
and at the midweek service, and this is his 
invariable custom now at the age of eighty- 
five. Asa corporate member of the Ameri- 
can Board, as president of the Sunday 
School Union and of the American Tract 
Society, as a very frequent member of 
presbytery, synod and General Assembly, 
as a member of the committee on the re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith, the first 
man of all the twenty-five to be chosen, 
Justice Strong has demonstrated that the 
highest position and the most burdensome 
public duties need not interfere with the 
closest devotion to both the private and 
public Christian life, and his pastor counts 
it a privilege to bear witness to his unfail- 
ing patience and kindness in giving his in- 
valuable counsel in every least and greatest 
interest of the church. 

Justice Brewer, who has recently come to 
the supreme bench, ‘has brought with him 
the religious habits that one might expect 
in the son of a foreign missionary.. He isa 
member of the First Congregational Church 
of this city, a teacher in its Sunday school 
and ready always to lift his voice fur the 
eause of Christ. He has spoken at anni- 
versaries of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, of the Central Union Mission and 
of various charities. The Christian people 
here have already learned to regard him 
as a man to be relied upon in all such 
labors. 

Fuller mention than space will permit 
should be made of such men as the late 
Secretary Windom, of whom Justice Strong 
said, at the time of his death: ‘‘He was 
the most consistent Christian in public life 
that I have ever known’’; Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, who has spent nearly 
every Sunday of the last three and a half 
years at his beloved ‘‘ Bethany”’ in Phila- 
delphia; Attorney-General Miller, a fellow- 
elder with the President at Indianapolis; 
Mr. Lacey, lately Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; Senator Dawes, whose work for the 
Indians is beyond praise, as well as Indian 
Commissioner Morgan and Supt. Daniel 
Dorchester and a great number like them, 
It would be easy to extend this list, espe- 
cially to add to it the names of many men 
that do not speak in public because of lack 
of qualification and whose names are there- 
fore not often in the newspapers, but who 
are most devout and faithful Christians. 
Two conclusions seem obvious: 

1. There is a great deal of vital, practical 
piety among our public men. The notion 
that they are all corrupt schemers is a 
fetich unworthy of intelligent Americans. 

2. Christian men in public life have an 
opportunity of usefulness at the capital 
unequaled anywhere else in the country. 
They live in the public eye. Their exam- 
ple is as widespread as it is potent. They 
should become members of the churches 
here, if only for a brief period. They 
should live here precisely as they hav 
done at home. They should allow no polit- 
ical timidity to interfere with their being 
outspoken for Christ. They can thus add 
to their personal influence all the influence 
of their position and throw the whole with 
grand effect upon the right side. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVES WILKINSON. 


Such lght, such heat, such life, such cheer, such 
power! 
Effulgent far, like virtue from the sun, 
In flood on flood all bounds to overrun, 
And, unexhausted still from hour to hour, 
Pour everywhere profuse its affluent dower, 
Lavishing largess free on every one, 
Wealthy or poor or happy or undone, 
Welcomed to sit beneath the golden shower— 
This yesterday; today a different world! 
A living splendor in its fountain quenched, 
A great light-giver from its station hurled, 
Sudden, as had the midday sun been wrenched 
Out of his orbit, or his beams been furled, 
And the whole earth in other climate drenched! 
University of Chicago. 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


VII. JOHN ROBINSON. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


When the church was organized at 
Scrooby its first pastor was Richard Clyf- 
ton, whom Bradford calls ‘‘a grave & re- 
veréd preacher, who by his paines and dili- 
gens had done much good, and under God 
had ben a means of ye conversion of many.”’ 
But he soon became its teacher, John Rob- 
inson being made the pastor. Robinson 
probably was born at Gainsborough and 
about 1576. The registers of Leyden Uni- 
versity record that he was thirty-nine when 
matriculated there, Sept. 5, 1615. Hunter, 
the eminent English antiquary, says that 
during the reign of Charles II. certain Rob- 
insons were prominent among the Sepa- 
ratists in Gainsborough, and this fact may 
supply a clew to his origin. His earliest 
appearance in the field- of authentic history 
is upon joining Corpus Christi, or Benet, 
College, at Cambridge, when about seven- 
teen. At this time Puritanism was so prey- 
alent in Cambridge that its existence had 
to be tolerated temporarily, and Robinson 
was attracted by its truths. He remained 
at Cambridge seven years and then was 
appointed to a fellowship belonging to his 
college. He also took orders in the state 
church and left Cambridge, about 1600, to 
begin work as a clergyman, For the next 
four years he labored in or near Norwich, 
probably as a curate.’ 

By degrees, however, his Puritan convic- 
tions gained strength and at last his bishop, 
a sturdy enemy of Puritanism, suspended 
him. Unable to officiate longer in Norwich, 
he left there about 1604, resigned his fellow- 
ship, severed his connection with the Es- 
tablished Church, and went up into the 
North, apparently joining the Congrega- 
tional church in Gainsborough. When the 
emigration of a portion of this church to 
Amsterdam occurred, he went with the 
others to Scrooby and there passed the short 
remainder of his life in England as the pas- 
tor of what became the Pilgrim church. 
Their spiritual foes were not asleep. Per- 
secution, swift and severe, overtook them 
and, by degrees and in spite of obstacles 
which only the profoundest faith and the 
sturdiest courage could have overcome, they 
also escaped during 1607-8 to Amsterdam. 
It is uncertain whether they here united 
again with their former associates in the 
Gainsborough church or not, but there is 
evidence that they maintained a separate 
existence. At any rate, it is recorded that 
certain peculiar ecclesiastical and theological 
opinions held by John Smyth bred trouble 
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in his own church, resulting in the exclu- 
sion of himself and some of his followers, 
and that the cautious, peaceable Robinson 
and his company determined to seek an- 
other residence. They, therefore, trans- 
ferred themselves to Leyden, which they 
reached in the summer of 1609. There Rob- 
inson spent the sixteen remaining years of 
his life and won and exerted the influence 
which has made him famous. 

He and his companions were very poor at 
first. But they were energetic and trust- 
worthy and they managed to support them- 
selves and to earn a good repute. Robin- 
son’s superior education doubtless stood 
him in good stead, and he appears to have 
prospered. In January, 1611, he was able to 
join three others—William Jephson, Henry 
Wood and Randall Thickins—in buying a 
house and garden on the Klocksteeg and on 
May 1, 1612, they took possession. This es- 
tate was opposite to St. Peter’s, the cathe- 
dral church, and only a block or two from 
the university. They gave for it 8,000 gilders 
—from $10,000 to $12,000 in our money— 
paying 2,000 gilders down and 500 a year 
thereafter, giving a mortgage. This estate 
became the headquarters of their company. 
Twenty-one little houses were built in the 
garden so that a considerable number of 
them dwelt together in a sort of colony. 
Robinson lived in the large house and there 
they held their worship. Six years after 
arriving in Leyden Robinson became a mem- 
ber of its renowned university. Why he did 
not join it earlier is unknown. But in 1615 
he obtained the necessary permission of the 
magistrates, was matriculated and assumed 
at once its peculiar civil as well as intellect- 
ual privileges. In university circles he 
found congenial company and his worth 
was recognized speedily. Before long a 
sharp theological controversy broke out be- 
tween the followers of Arminius and the 
old Calvinists, and, at the urging of the lat- 
ter, whose views he held, Robinson engaged 
several times, and with honcr, in public de- 
bate with Professor Episcopius. 

With the exception of this incident little 
is known in detail of his career for several 
years. We are only aware that he was asso- 
ciated closely and tenderly with his Pilgrim 
companions; that he was their faithful pas- 
tor and also their teacher, Clyfton having 
remained in Amsterdam; that they regarded 
him as their best friend and wisest adviser; 
that his church grew until it numbered 
about three hundred cominunicants; that 
he wrote and published several books of a 
theological or religious character; and that 
he corresponded with faithful Separatists 
who had remained in England about the 
possibilities and prospects of Nonconform- 
ity. When the practical question rose 
whether the Pilgrims ought not to emigrate 
afresh, and to the new world across the At- 
lantic, he largely shaped their decision and 
forwarded their departure. It was decided 
that only some should go at first, but that 
the remainder should follow in due time. 
and that Robinson should remain with those 
who stayed behind. On July 11, 1620, the 
final decisions were made, and ten days 
later, on July 21, after a day of solemn fast- 
ing and prayer, on which Robinson preached 
an impressive sermon from Ezra 8: 21, they 
journeyed ever to Delfs-haven, and thence 
on the next day, after spending the night in 
friendly intercourse and religious exercises, 
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the emigrants set sail in the Speedwell and 
Robinson with the others returned to Ley- 
den. 

Less than five years remained to him and 
they Y,.ere saddened by domestic affliction. 
It is recorded that on Feb. 7, 1621, ‘‘a child 
of the English preacher’’ was buried in 
St. Peter’s, and probably this was one of 
hisfamily. He is enrolled in the city census 
as dwelling, on Oct. 15, 1622, in the Groen- 
port on the Klocksteeg with his wife, 
Bridget; their children, John, Bridget, 
Isaac, Mercy, Fear and James; and their 
servant, Mary Hardy. Another, and sim- 
ilar, burial record, dated March 27, 1628, 
indicates that a second child of his then 
was interred in St. Peter’s. Upon March 
4, 1625, he, too, was buried somewhere 
therein, representatives of the university 
attending his funeral. The sum paid for 
his burial, nine florins, shows that proba- 
bly he was in at least comfortable circum- 
stances when he died. 

He was a preg aly spiritual Christian 
in an age whenspirituality was rare. He 
also was eminently genial and lovable. 
He was a thorough, accurate scholar. 
Bradford says of him: ‘‘He was never sat- 
isfied in himself until he had searched 
every cause or argument he had to deal in 
to the bottom.’’ He was cautious and far- 
sighted in judgment and energetic in action. 
In Brewster, Bradford and others he had 
able coadjutors, but he was their acknowl- 
edged leader. Moreover, his scholarship, 
his conscientious Calvinism and his forensic 
powers rendered him a champion in the 
broader field of the public discussions of 
the time. He also was an independent 
thinker, and he taught and practiced a 
Congregationalism almost as pure as that 
of the apostolic churches. Yet in an age 
conspicuous for bigotry he was a noble 
example of tolerance. He insisted that 
there were many true Christians iv the 
English Church and that Separatists some- 
times would do well to attend its worship. 

There are two opinions of his meaning in 
his famous saying that ‘‘the Lord God had 
more truth and light yet to breake forth 
out of his Holy Word,’’ but careful study 
of its connection and circumstances estab- 
lishes the probability that it had reference 
to ecclesiastical polity rather than to gen- 
eral spiritual enlightenment. In either case 
it shows him to have been far in advance of 
his age. His publications were eight in 
number, all of which exist in modern re- 
prints. They are these: The Answer to a 
Censorious Epistle. 1608 or 1609; A Justifi- 
cation of Separation from the Church of Eng- 
land. 1610; Of Religious Communion Public 
and Private. 1614; A Treatise of the Law- 
fulnes of Hearing of the Ministers in the 
Church of England. 1634 (written 1623-25); 
A Defense of the Doctrine Propounded by the 
Synode at Dort. 1624; The People’s Plea 
for the Exercise of Prophesie; Just and Nec- 
essarie Apologie. 1625; Observations Divine 
and Morall. 1625. 

‘It should be added that, in 1865, Prof. 
G. E. Day, D.D., and the late Dr. H. M. 
Dexter had inserted in the wall of the house 
upon the site of Robinson’s home in Leyden 
a stone inscribed, ‘‘On this spot lived, 
taught and died John Robinson, 1611- 
1925’’; and that, on July 24, 1891, a large 
bronze tablet in his honor, affixed to the 
outside of St. Peter’s Church, opposite to 
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his house, was dedicated, having been 
erected by the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United 
States. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE'S DOO- 
TRINAL STANDARD. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


The single point to which I will confine 
myself is that of the committee’s doctrinal 
standard. In a recent elaborate paper the 
committee says: 

No candidate for missionary appointment 
under the American Board is now or ever has 
been required or asked to subscribe or assent 
to any particular creed or confession of faith 
or to express his views in particular and speci- 
fied words and phrases in order to secure ap- 
pointment. ... Theusage,in every case alike, 
is to ascertain from the candidate’s own state- 
ments and from his answers to inquiries, ac- 
cording to the method authorized by the board 
at Minneapolis, the real contents and signifi- 
cance of his theological views, and then to 
judge the case by itself, upon its own merits 
thus ascertained, in accordance with the in- 
structions of the board and the president’s 
original letter of acceptance. 


This declaration that no subscription or 
assent to any particular creed is now, or 
ever has been, required is decisive. The 
doctrinal statement of each candidate is 
judged on its ‘‘own merits,’’ These ‘‘ mer- 
its’’ must, of course, necessarily be ascer- 
tained by comparison with some standard 
of belief, and this standard is doubtless uni- 
form. These brethren are men of ripe ex- 
perience and they have settled convictions 
of doctrine. Of the eight brethren who 
(in the absence of president and vice-presi- 
dent) now compose the committee, three 
are trustees of a theological school. The 
honored chairman, with his forty-two years 
of service on the committee, will not be 
charged with being variable either in doc- 
trine or administration, nor will the com- 
mittee judge a candidate’s statement by 
tests of fluctuating notions or shifting ca- 
prices. They can, and infact must, compare 
his views with the well-defined doctrinal 
system existing in their own minds as being 
the system which they desire a missionary 
to hold and teach. Whether this system 
is, or is not, put upon paper and called 
‘“a creed’? is not of the slightest impor- 
tance so long as the doctrinal system used 
as a standard is what it would be if written 
outonpaper. Indeed, a written creed might 
prevent many misconceptions. Nor is it of 
any importance whether some particular 
words or phrases are or are not required, 
provided the substance of the thing in- 
tended is exactly understood. Nor does it 
matter whether a candidate is, or is not, ex- 
pected to write his name at the bottom of a 
statement, provided -he is expected to say 
that he believes it without writing his name. 
It is not a question of words but of facts. 
Under the present system of administration 
the committee could not do its work if it did 
not have a standard. Whether a particular 
creed shall be sent out for subscription, 
or the candidate’s own statement shall be 
measured by the committee’s unwritten 
creed embodying the same doctrines, is 
hardly worth discussing. 

Prior to the Minneapolis meeting the man- 
ual required that the candidate answer two 
questions, viz.: ‘‘(1) What, in your view, are 
the leading doctrines of the Scriptures? 
(2) Have you doubts respecting any of the 
doctrines commonly held by the churches 
sustaining the missions under the care of 
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the Board?’’ In 1890 these were changed 
so that the first now asks candidates to state 
their views ‘of each of the leading doc- 
trines of Scripture commonly held by the 
churches sustaining the board,” and gives 
permission to ‘‘ refer to any creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight as to the doctrines con- 
The second now 
asks, ‘‘Have you any views at variance 
with these doctrines?’? Except prelimi 

nary clerkly duties, the whole work of exam 

ination and decision was also transferred tc 
the committee, with permission (not orders) 
to ask additional questions subsequent to 
unsatisfactory answers. I am not aware of 
any other ‘‘instructions’’ (with one excep- 
tion) given to the committee, until at the 
last meeting was added an injunction to 
‘liberality as well as faithfulness ’’—“‘ faith- 
fulness’’ never having been wanting. The 
one further ‘instruction’? concerned the 
doctrine of probation after death, the com- 
mittee being instructed to avoid the com- 
mittal of the board to the approval of the 
new doctrine; and the application of this 
was settled in the president’s letter of ac- 
ceptance. While therefore the committee 
is permitted a wide range of power, it is evi- 
dent that the ‘‘ instructions” are not at all 
rigid. ‘‘The doctrines commonly held by 
the churches’’ appear to be the general 
standard of the board, not any theory of 
doctrine, nor the doctrines of any one sec- 
tion of the denomination, nor the doctrines 
which ought to be held by our churches. 
Nor is there any evidence that the board in- 
tends to demand a higher estimate of the 
doctrines held by the churches than is held 
by the churches themselves who contribute 
the funds. Within this range there are evi- 
dently no “‘instructions’”’ holding the com- 
mittee with an iron hand. 

It is only justice to express my belief that 
the committee does not always hold the 
candidates rigidly to all parts of its own 
views of doctrine. This fact shows that 
the committee understands its own liberty, 
and that no ‘‘instructions”’ are felt to bind 
these brethren by an arbitrary rule. 

What the standard is may perhaps be in- 
ferred. Early in 1885 we find an elaborate 
creed sent out to candidates (given in An- 
nual Report, 1887, p. 26). It is sometimes 
called the Worcester Creed, having been sent 
from Boston (though not with the knowl- 
edge of the home secretary) to a Worcester 
church for adoption, and having been sub- 
sequently brought back as a chureh creed 
for use in helping candidates answer the 
absurd first question in the old manual. 
This creed is admirably orthodox; “ infalli- 
ble inspiration’’ covers the entire Scriptures. 
As to the atonement it is in the ‘ vicarious 
sacrifice,’ ‘‘propitiatory ‘nfferings and 
death”? and ‘‘ atoning deuth.’”? It holds to 
the doctrine of special election and the judg- . 
ment is according to the ‘* deeds done in the 
body.’’ No subscription was required to 
this creed. Being sent out under the au- 
thority of the committee, it would have 
merely such weight as belonged to the ideal 
standard thus contemplated by the appoint- 
ing power. The Prudential Committee was 
the responsible party in sending out this 
creed, 

In 1887 we find substituted (1887, p. 22) a 
‘brief outline of doctrine,’’ whieh is largely 
a topical statement. This paper says, 
‘Should there be doubts in relation to any — 
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of these doctrines, will the candidate please 
mention the fact in replying to the second 
question of the manual?’’ etc. It does not 
appear that any candidate was required to 
subscribe to this outline. It merely implied 
that in the judgment of the committee its 
doctrines, highly orthodox, were the doc- 
trines meant in the manual, and as such 
would make a due impression. The paper 
was apparently prepared to save much cor- 
respondence, and was mainly taken from a 
local Boston creed completed by additions 
from some others. The use of this paper 
was voluntarily ended by the secretary dur- 
ing the sessions of the ‘‘ committee of nine.’’ 
Since that time no creed appears to have 
been sent out, inasmuch as such a practice 
was soon after condemned at Minneapolis. 

We have no reason to suppose that the 
doctrinal standard of the committee, now un- 
written, is any different in substance from 
that of the creeds thus formerly sent out to 
assist candidates in framing their replies. 
But itis doubtless true now, as it was before, 
that implicit conformity in all particulars is 
not always required. This liberality shows, 
again, that the committee knows that the 
‘instructions’? of the board leave them a 
wide discretion. The methods of administra- 
tion were defined at Minneapolis. Instruc- 
tions as to standards are evidently limited 
to the informal reference to ‘‘ the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches,’’ which, 
as interpreted and administered by the 
churches themselves, are the basis of our 
union in missionary work—and to the single 
point of probation after death—all to be 
administered ‘‘ with liberality as well as 
faithfulness.’’ The change at Minneapolis 
appears to have resulted in an unwritten 
standard as a substitute for a written one 
embodying the same substance. The com- 
mittee’s doctrinal standard, so far as its pe- 
culiarities are concerned, is a purely vol- 
untary one. This matter will become 
plainer if we consider a single case occur- 
ring since the Chicago meeting, which is, 
therefore, a fair subject of discussion. But 
I must again postpone its consideration. 


~~ 


CATHOLICISM DISINTE- 
GRATING? 


BY PRESIDENT CALVIN E. AMARON, FRENCH PROTES- 
TANT COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


IS ROMAN 


Roman Catholic affairs have been discussed 
freely of late. The action of the Pope 
connection with ecclesiastical matters has 
been differently interpreted. A large num 
ber of American Protestants are convinced 
that Romanism is becoming more liberal] 
and that it soon will be as free and tolerant 
as is Protestantism. I cannot say that I 
share this view, however great may be my 
desire to judge charitably the motives of 
the Pope and of the prelates who sympa- 
thize with his modus operandi. We must 
look at Romanism as it exists, not in the 
United States only but in other parts of 
the world. Thus doing we will be led to 
draw a sharp line between a change of spirit 
and purpose and a mere change of policy. 

Study the history of Romanism, say dur- 
ing our century, and you will find that its 
dogmas have not. changed. In fact, two of 
the most objectionable of these were pro- 
mulgated within the last forty years. The 
question now agitating the church is not, 
How shall we get nearer to what is known 
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as evangelical religion, but how shall we re- 
tain our power over the intelligences and 
consciences of men? We consider the pres- 
ent attitude of the Pope more dangerous to 
our American institutions, more dangerous 
to the real interests of God’s kingdom in 
this country, than the policy of Pius 1X. or 
of men of the stamp of Archbishop Corri- 
gan would be. 

It seems illogical to claim that the Vati- 
can has determined upon a radical change 
in the fundamental principles by which it 
has been governed for years, in view of 
what prevails in lands in which the Roman 
Catholic Church is differently situated than 
itis here. We will be glad to think that 
Rome desires to emancipate its subjects 
when we see Leo XIII. put into force this 
more liberal, Christian and enlightened 
method of treatment, not in the United 
States only, where circumstances, and not 
principle, compel him to yield in some 
measure, but also, and especially, in South 
America, in Spain, in Mexico, in Canada 
and other countries, where the people groan 
and die under the mighty power of ecclesi- 
asticism, under the yoke of medizvalism 
and ultramontanism, 

I admire the adroitness of the able 
statesman who governs the Roman Catholic 
world. Had the church been for the last 
ten years under such a man as Pius IX, it 
would have gone to pieces in the United 
States. But Pope Leo is no less a rabid 
papist than Pius IX. was. He believes, as 
the latter did, that his church is the only 
true church, that Protestantism is a damna- 
ble heresy and that itis the mission of the 
**true’’ church to root it out of the face of 
the earth. 

He has studied the American character; 
he has become convinced that his system is 
anything but understood by the majority 
of the American people. He has come to 
the conclusion that the time is opportune 
to apply the principle of the Jesuits, ‘‘ the 
end justifies the means.’’ He has inquired 
from such men as Archbishop Ireland, Dr. 
McGlynn, Cardinal Gibbons, as to the best 
policy to adopt in order to retain his hold on 
the people of this country, the paradise of Ro- 
manism today. His keen insight has made 
him discover that opposition, open conflict 
with American institutions, is impolitic. I 
say impolitic, not wrong. He means to de- 
stroy or, at any rate, neutralize the work 
done by these institutions, which are and 
ever shall be opposed to the Romish system. 
He will cease to attack them openly, be- 
cause such a mode of operation gives rise 
to discussions and leads men to study the 
system and become acquainted with its 
monstrous claims. 

I do not think we are too suspicious of 
the motives which now actuate the Vatican. 
Our suspicions are well grounded, and I 
think it were wise for us to make haste 
slowly in believing that the Church of 
Rome intends to reform itself. 

But there is a question, distinct from that 
discussed above, which we may well ask, 
namely, What will be the result of the 
change of policy on the part of the Pope? 
He no doubt has in view the strengthening 
of his church and not its disintegration. Is 
there a middle place between Protestantism 
and orthodox Romanism which the Roman 
Catholic church can occupy? Could it join 
hands with the Ritualists? 
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The movement of the Old Catholics in 
Europe has not been pre-eminently success- 
ful. But for the prestige of Father Hya- 
cinthe’s eloquence the movement would have 
been an absolute failure in France. May we 
hope that the present action of the Pope will 
open more widely the gates of liberty, of 
freedom of thought and action, than he in- 
tends to do, and coming down as a flood 
sweep away the old system and introduce a 
second reformation? May it be so! 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 

Whatever the purposes of the hierarchy 
may be, as believers in an all-wise Provi- 
dence it is our privilege te pray for such a 
reform. Theold ecclesiasticism has created 
much indifference to true religion among 
Catholics, and spiritual dearth prevails 
among both high and low. Whatever may 
come out of current events, whether it be 
the strengthening of the Roman Catholic 
Church or its disintegration, there will be 
an immense amount of work to be done by 
those institutions and missionary agencies 
that are especially interested in this class of 
men. If there be a falling away from the 
old system, and we fail to see how it can be 
otherwise, the work of education, of moral 
and religious upbuilding, will be the most 
stupendous the Protestant Church has had 
to do for years in this land. Those who 
work among Catholics alone understand 
this. ’Twere wisdom to lay broad and 
solid foundations now, so that our national 
edifice may stand. 


——___—_ 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE PEW 
RENT SYSTEM. 


BY REY. D. K. NESBIT, PEORIA, ILL. 


Some months ago I sent to over a hundred 
churches in New England and in the cen- 
tral Western States, including one or more 
churches in each local association in Illinois, 
these questions: (1) Are your pews rented or 
free? (2) Had you tried another system be- 
fore you adopted the present one? (8) Is 
your present system satisfactory? (4) Does 
your plan as to pews affect the size of your 
audience? To my surprise nearly all an- 
swered my questions. 3S 

Over seventy per cent. favored rented 
pews. Inext looked up the benevolent of- 
ferings of all these churches, with the num- 
ber of members and also the average num- 
ber of additions on confession. The figures 
were not ‘‘cooked”’ for the occasion but are 
taken fairly from average churches of each 
class. They run like this: a free church of 
800 members gives to benevolence $5,000, a 
pew renting church of 558 members gives 
$11,000; a free church of 500 members gives 
$4,000, while a pew rent church of 426 mem- 
bers gives $17,000. Take at random twenty 
free pew churches with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 6,000; their benevolent gifts for a 
year amount to $30,000, while twenty pew 
rent churches, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 8,000, gave $64,000. A little figuring 
shows that the man who sits in a free pew 
gives $5 while the man who sits in a rented 
pew gives $8 to benevolence. Is it possible 
that pew renting has a tendency to educate 
in liberal giving while the free pew has an 
opposite effect? 

Ninety-eight per cent. of pew renting 
churches replying to my question say their 
plan is satisfactory. Of the free churches 
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only about one-third are satisfied. Others 
give various reasons for failure, laying the 
blame mostly on the treasurer or some other 
church official. 

One of the advantages alleged for free 
pews is that the system will increase attend- 
ance at church services. In the majority of 
the churches heard from the verdict is that 
the system of raising money by pew rents 
or by free offerings has not affected the 
church attendance at all. About twenty- 
five per cent. of churches reported as pew 
renting had tried free pews and abandoned 
them, and under a pew rent system their 
average attendance has not diminished but 
increased. But it is often taken for granted 
that there is less spirituality where the 
pews are rented than where the pews are 
free. Yet even in this respect the free 
church makes a poorer showing than the 
renting churches. For instance, in compar- 
ing an equal number of churches of each 
class, it is found that the average of addi- 
tions on confession of faith in the free pew 
church is thirty, while the average in rent 
pew churches is thirty-three. This shows 
that a person who sits in a free pew is not 
quite so liable to be converted as he would 
be if he paid his pew rent! 

Aside from other advantages the renting 
system has a manifest and acknowledged 
advantage in its financial features. It is 
only in exceptional instances that the free 
pew system is not financial failure, and this 
failure works directly against the church’s 
spiritual prosperity. An annual deficit is 
often the entering wedge between a church 
and its pastor. Officers are discouraged. 
The church is turned aside from saving 
souls to the business of making money. 
Then oyster suppers, festivals and fairs are 
substituted for revivals of religion and 
church members are busy selling tickets or 
begging money when they ought to be win- 
ning souls. 

The free pew system does not conduce to 
the social life of the church. The frequent 
changes of members from one pew to an- 
other dissipates the home feeling of regular 
attendants whatever it may do for strangers. 
But if you assign pews to regular church- 
goers the stranger is as much embarrassed 
as if the pews were rented. There is no 
evidence to show that attendance at church 
is always increased by free pews; some may 
be induced to attend church because the 
pews are free, but many also will be drawn 
to church by the very fact that they may 
have a regular pew for themselves and fami- 
lies. 

One of the disadvantages of the free plan, 
especially where regular sittings are not 
assigned, is the scattering of families. One 
son goes into the gallery, one daughter into 
a side pew and the parents up in the middle 
aisle. The home-like feeling is lost and the 
audience assumes the appearance of a weekly 
mass meeting or of a semi-religious enter- 
tainment in a town hall. 

_ Probably, after all, no one plan is the best 
everywhere and always. Even where there 
is a rental system it need not be rigid. 
Good pews may be left open in all parts of 
the house for transient guests—not marked 
‘* free,’ but understood to be so. Not in 
the gallery nor in a “poor” corner, but 
sdndwiched in among the others. Ora reg- 
ular pew holder may rent several pews and 
leave them open to be used by guests, A 


satisfactory solution of the question has 
been found in some places by putting a ren- 
tal on the pews to cover the annual church 
expenses, with the understanding that all 
pews are free at the evening service. This 
combines the advantages of both systems 
while it avoids the difficulties of each. 


— 


THE PEW SYSTEM. 


BY REV. W. H. HUBBARD, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Human nature can be as uncomfortable 
under the free pew as under the rented pew 
system. I have read with interest the various 
articles on the pew system in the Congrega- 
tionalist, and if your readers will only con- 
tribute their experiences in reference to the 
two systems much advantage may be gained 
from this interchange of views. 

Three years ago during vacation I spent 
a Sabbath at Clifton Springs, and with a 
ministerial friend went to one of the village 
churches to attend worship. In the vesti- 
bule I saw a notice stating that ‘ All pews 
in this church were absolutely free.’’ We 
were the first at the church and as we 
walked in we noticed a corresponding state- 
ment pasted in every pew, ‘‘ Every seat ab- 
solutely feee; this church supported by vol- 
untary offerings.’? We at last supposed we 
had found the ideal free church where 
every stranger felt free to go anywhere. 
We walked into a pew, sitting as far from 
the aisle as possible so that others could 
have the freedom of entering the same pew. 
We had not been seated’ more than three 
minutes when a family consisting of four 
persons entered the church and filled the 
rest of the pew in which we were sitting. 
Six persons above the average size occupied 
a pew that naturally accommodated but 
five, and every other pew absolutely empty 
in a church where every sitting was abso- 
lutely free. 

I was immediately convinced that printed 
notices stating the fact did not always make 
free pews, so I immediately said to the one 
who sat next me that I was a little afraid 
we might bein their pew. She immediately 
replied that it was all right, to feel perfectly 
at home where we were, that the seats in 
this church were all free, ‘‘ but we have al- 
ways sat in this pew; we sat here before the 
seats were made free.’ I thought if we had 
happened to have been young men not ac- 
customed to attend church and this our first 
experience it would be a long time before 
we would make another experiment with 
the free pew church. We noticed further 
that when the ushers came they were as 
careful in seating strangers in different parts 
of the church as they possibly could be 
under the regular pew rent system. This 
was at an evening service and not the regu- 
lar morning service. 

Under almost any system the regular 
attendants upon a church claim certain 
advantages and privileges over the ordinary 
stranger. It makes no difference whether 
a family regularly rents a pew, or a pew is 
assigned, or they have selected a regular 
place where they will sit from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, they claim a particular locality 
in the church, so that in reality absolutely 
free pews are only so in name. The ab- 
solutely free system would require that the 
same family should not sit in the same 
place in the church two Sabbaths in suc: 
cession. Perfect conversion would accom- 


plish the same result, where every church 
member would feel it a privilege to have a 
stranger sit in his pew, realizing that it was 
an opportunity given to him of the Lord to 
extend a welcome. ; 

One of our neighboring clergymen said 
to me this week that he had attended 
church recently in Rochester, and as the 
usher started up the aisle to show him a 
seat he overheard’ a church member say 
to the usher, ‘‘ Don’t put anybody in my 
pew.” So'that the real difficulty is not so 
much in the system as in the selfishness 
that is in the heart with no adequate sense 
of the responsibility to Christ to exemplify 
His spirit to the world outside. 

We have in connection with our church 
a unique system which has many excellent 
features; we rent our seats only for the 
morning service, with the condition that 
under no circumstances shall ‘‘the pew 
renters’? occupy the same pew at night 
that they occupied in the morning. We. 
have, therefore, an absolutely free service 
Sunday evenings, and the stranger feels 
the freedom of going anywhere, knowing 
that he is not inconveniencing any one. 
The Sunday evening service has incréased 
steadily till we have a regular congregation, 
summer and winter, ranging from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand; it also becomes a feeder 
for the morning service; individuals and 
families form the habit of coming to the 
church at the evening service and then 
begin to attend in the morning. Under 
these circumstances we have found a pew 
system for the morning service a direct 
help in fastening people to the church, 

Our pew rents are scaled in such a man- 
ner that the people can pay the rent without 
difficulty and something beside. We have 
300 sittings at a yearly rental of one dollar; 
we have 800 sittings of which the highest 
rental is five dollars per sitting. We never 
re-rent our pews; a family occupies a pew as 
long as they care for it, with the privilege of 
giving it up at anytime. Two-thirds of our 
running éxpenses are easily paid by this low 
rental system; in addition to this we have a 
weekly freewill offering to which all who 
are able to pay more than their regular pew 
rental contribute; by this system people of 
most limited means feel that they can pay 
for regular sittings all that is actually re- 
quired by the trustees and that in no sense 
are they objects of charity. 

This policy has prevailed for the last six 
years with most happy results. The treas- 
urer always has money on hand to meet 
every bill and year by year we meet our ex- 
penses without deficiencies; the growth of 
the church is steady and the hold on the 
non. church-going population steadily in- 
creases. I have only referred to our prac- 
tice to emphasize the one point that it is 
not so much the system as the way the sys- 
tem is used which makes the great differ- 
ence. A friendly spirit on the part of the 
church people to those who are outside will 
make any system practical and workable. 
My sympathies, however, are with the real 
free pew system and I believe the time is 
coming when there will be a more practical 
adjustment of every church to the living 
needs of the community in which it is lo 
cated. When the saved really feel their 
great responsibility to the unsaved in the 
community plans and methods will be ad- 
justed accordingly. 
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The Home. 
SIXTEEN. 


Suppose your hand with power supplied— 
Say, would you slip it neath my hair, 
And turn it to the golden side 
Ofsixteen years? Suppose you dare? 


And [ stood here with smiling mouth, 
Red cheeks, and hands all softly white, 
Exceeding beautiful with youth, 
And that some sly, consenting sprite 


Brought dreams as bright as dreams can be, 

- To keep the shadows from my brow, 

And plucked down hearts to pleasure me, 
As you would roses from a bough; 


What could I do then? idly wear— 
While all my mates went in before— 
The bashful looks and golden hair 
Of sixteen years, and nothing more! 


Nay, done with youth is my desire, 
To Time I give no false abuse, 

Experience is the marvelous fire 
That welds our knowledge into use. 


And all its fires of hewrt or brain, 

Where purpose into power was wrought, 
I'd bear, and gladly bear again, 

Rather than be put back one thought. 


So sigh no more, my gentle friend, 
That I have reached the time of day 

When white hairs come, and heart-beats send 
No blushes through the cheeks astray. 


For, could you mold my destiny 
As clay within your loving hand, 
I’d leave my youth’s sweet company, 
And suffer back to where I stand. 
—Alice Cary. 


_ $—$——>— 


As illustrating one way in which busy 
women may spend their time to their own 
pleasure and the profit of the community 
we commend the perusal of the article in 
this department entitled The Octave Club. 
This is precisely one of the lines of effort 
into which girls who have graduated from 
school or college, and have no need to seek 
self-support, might throw their energies 
and be ‘‘ twice blessed.’’ Music, art, science, 
history, literature, current events, philan- 
thropy, sociology, all offer tempting fields 
for organized study, not for themselves 
alone but with the distinct purpose of help- 
ing others. Not until lifted above the plane 
of selfishness will classes of this character 
be a living force and have the attracting 
power of a real profession. It is nothing 
new for women to meet together for reading 
and study, but to direct organized work of 
this sort and try to extend its privileges to 
those who have had fewer opportunities 
for self-culture jis something unusual, Mr. 
G. W. Cable’s home culture clubs in North- 
ampton are a step in this direction. 


The ternaperance headquarters during the 
World’s Fair will be at the near suburb of 
Harvey and the hotel there will be under 
the management of Mrs. E. A. Russell of 

Minneapolis, who now has charge of what 
is generally conceded to be the most suc- 
cessful coffee house in the world. There 
will also be a small botel at the fair 
grounds, under the same management, to 
serve as a sort of clearing house, where pas- 
engers froin through trains can stop and 

resh themselves, sperd the day on the 
grounds‘and find their luggage awaiting 
their arrival at night at Harvey. Grand 
preparations are in progress for Sunday 
yx 
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meetings in an adjoining grove, and among 
the speakers already engaged are the emi- 
nent Englishmen W. T. Stead, John Burns 
and Ben Tillet. Over 15,000 shares of ten 
dollars each have been taken in lodgings at 
this hotel by some of the best people in the 
country. This indorsement of a house thus 
conducted on temperance principles and to be 
patronized by Christian workers is the more 
cheerfully given because a recent unfavora- 
ble allusion to a Harvey hotel, in this de- 
partment, was supposed by some to mean 
this one. : 


The public reception recently given in 


honor of Frances E. Willard, at Exeter Hall 


in London, exceeds any similar demonstra- 
tion ever witnessed abroad in behalf of an 
American woman. Over 5,000 persons were 
in attendance and she was the recipient of 
most distinguished attention from hundreds 
of tempeiance organizations as well as from 
eminent individuals, among whom were 
Canon Wilberforce, Rev. Mark “Guy Pearse, 
W. T. Stead, Lady Henry Somerset and the 
Countess of Aberdeen. The meeting was, 
as the canon said, ‘‘a splendid evidence of 
the progress of the total abstinence propa- 
ganda.’ In this connection we are glad to 
call attention to the proposed erection of 
the ‘‘ Willard fountain,’’ which is to be a 
gift to the city of Chicago from childrer all 
over the world connected with the Loyal 
Temperance Legion department of the W. C. 
T. U. The design represents a little girl 
offering a cup of cold water to the multi- 
tude and the work will be executed by 
George E. Wade, a rising young sculptor of 
London. Full particulars of the scheme 
can be obtained of Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
Evanston, Ill. 


There is one peculiar pastime among 
women in this city which seems to be dis- 
tinctively Bostonese. Like their sisters else- 
where they are organized into clubs for the 
study of every known subject from birds to 
Browning, but it is doubtful if the little 
coteries which are found here fora certain 
kind of-religious (?) study have their coun- 
terpart in other places. It is true that 
fashionable Washington flocked, a few win- 
ters ago, to hear Gail Hamilton expound 
the Scriptures in the Blaine mansion, and 
Mrs. Bottome reaches a similar class in 
New York by her really inspiring» parlor 
Bible readings. But the Boston appetite 
evidently craves something more original. 
At one time the Christian science craze 
seemed to satisfy the desire. The interest 
in that, fortunately, is waning and lately 
the following has been for what is styled 
the ‘‘new religion.’ It defies analysis, but 
is a strange jumble of pantheism, ‘‘ science 
falsely so called’? and a sensuousness so 
subtle as to blind most minds, It is lam- 
entable to think of intelligent women, 
winter after winter, thus yielding them- 
selves to the fascinations of false teaching 
in some form or other, squandering time, 
money and talents which it seems difficult 
to enlist in behalf of any kind of moral or 
social reform. 


Oooo 


TRUE LOVE. 


If we love God we know-what loving is; 

For love is God’s: He sent it to the earth, 

Half human, half divine, all glorious— 

Half human, half divine, but wholly His; 

Not loving God, we know not true love’s worth, 

We taste not the great gift He gave for us. 
—Maurice F. Egan. 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 


This subject was discussed at a ladies’ 
meeting a few weeks ago and one: of the 
members read a paper which we cannot 
print entire, but we give the closing para- 
graphs. 


We hear many a wife and mother say: 
‘Yes, I feel that it is the right thing to do 
and I long to have it a regularly established 
custom in my family, but my husband is so 
hurried he cannot stop for it.” Nowl do 
not believe that there is one husband and 
father in our city who, if he really was im- 
pressed that it was a matter of vital impor- 
tance, could not in some way make time for 
it. But if he is not so impressed what is 
the mother’s duty in the matter? 

I well know that as we live our lives today 
there seems little time to spare between the 
hurried breakfast and the train. J really 
know of no way but to rise a bit earlier and 
snatch a moment before the breakfast hour. 
Will the service not be acceptable even if we 
kneel girded as were the Israelites the night 
before their flight? 

We have but to decide whether or no we 
believe family prayers to be of sufficient im- 
portance to our children and ourselves to 
make this sacrifice of our comfort and in- 
clination. What shall we gain from it? 
Surely for ourselves an uplift for the day, 
the starting of our work upon a little higher 
plane, an added assurance of help wherever 
we shall find need and the setting straight 
of what has already gone awry; for our 
children and the stranger who may be within 
our gates the*proof, if proof be needed, that 
our religion is first and foremost in our 
hearts, a thing of which we have no cause 
to be ashamed, no desire to keep in the 
background, that we rely upon our God for 
help in aJl we are to do and meet through- 
out the day. If, then, into the little service 
we put what is best in ourselves, will not 
the children, even though they receive no 
immediate benefit, recall the hour and cir- 
cumstances after they have gone away from 
us—possibly some word of prayer or verse 
and because of it be kept or helped in ways 
we dream not of? 

Many have testified that the influence of 
their father’s or mother’s prayers heard at 
such a time have gone with them all their 
lives; the memory of some petition has 
come to them in hours of temptation and 
has been just the restraining power most 
needed at the moment. The thought, too, 


that every day in the home the family 


prayer is offered for them has often been a 
comfort and encouragement to them while 
fighting their battles with the world else- 
where. Of course there is the danger of its 
becoming a mere form and so in time grow- 
ing distasteful and irksome, but that lies in 
our power, it seems to me, to prevent. 

. All that has been said of family pray- 
ers may be as well said of the custom of 
saying grace at meals. ‘‘Among Telugus 
no heathen family sits down to a meal until 
each one has put his offering into the idol’s 
dish, which always has its place by the fire- 
side. This is done at every meal by old and 
young.’’ Surely it seems as if we might say 
at least a word of acknowledgment for God’s 
daily blessings. 

With both these customs it is so much 
easier if we commence them with the start- 
ing of the home. I so well remember the 
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first meal in my own home. We had been 
boarding and the change to a quiet, cozy 
table laid for two brought such a sense of 
happiness that I said, involuntarily, ‘‘ What 
do you feel like doing?”? Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation came the reply, ‘‘ Giving 
thanks,’”’ and from that moment was the 
practice kept up. 


ELSIE’S BABY GEORGE. 


BY ELLEN KNIGHT ‘BRADFORD. 


It had been a long, cold winter all through 
the West and the enterprising little town of 
Holly, a lumber center, still lay wrapped in 
its snowy covering. Our story has to do 
with only two of its families, one of which 
lived in the great brick house at ‘‘ the bend,” 
where young Mr. Winn had made himself a 
home that for a time he might attend to his 
father’s interests there. His mother and a 
younger sister had decided to spend the 
winter. with him, the father making occa- 
sional visits from their Chicago home. The 
other family lived in one of the smallest 
houses among Holly’s poor. 

There was literally more life than usual 
in the humble Bell cottage one morning early 
in that cold February, for when Elsie Bell 
awoke she found that she had a little brother 
and her dear mother said that he must be 
called George Washington because he was a 
February baby. Fora few days Elsie thought 
she was as happy as though she lived in a 
““two story’? and ‘‘knew the Winn folks.” 
But, alas, one day soon after the baby came, 
they brought her father home from the log- 
ging camp fatally hurt, and the next morn- 
ing Elsie had no mother and she and little 
George Washington were left alone in the 
world, 

Neighbors were kind, but those in that 
part of the town were poor. Most had large 
families and no one knew just what to do 
with the desolate children. Elsie begged to 
‘keep house just as mother did,” so until a 
better way could be thought of Miss Almira 
Betts said that she would stay there nights 
and for a week this brave little woman of 
eight took up her burden of life and bore it 
well. Georgie, she said, was ‘‘such a good 
baby,”’ and when he cried she gave him some 
warm milk in his bottle, as she had seen old 
Mrs. Kittridge do. 

On the twenty-first of February came one 
of those biting, blinding snowstorms, which 
lasted all day. When the sun went down 
the work of clearing some of the more tray- 
eled paths was begun in order that the peo- 
ple of Holly might find their way to the 
church on the morrow, which would be Sun- 
day. The next day was clear and cold, 
The arms of the trees, bearing more than 
they could hold, were quietly dropping their 
surplus down on the soft mounds beneath 
them, and the frost pictures on even the 
poorest Holly windows could not be matched 
by any humanartist. After ‘“‘ Miss Almiry”’ 
had helped Elsie do her simple morning 
work she left the child, saying, ‘Now, my 
little lamb, I’ll jest run in after meetin’ and 
see to ye agin’. Baby ’ll have a good nap, 
for he’s full as a tick, an’ won’t bother ye a 
bit.” 

‘He never bothers me,” said Elsie, lean- 
ing over the bed where her three weeks old 
treasure lay quietly with his round eyes 
wide open. 

“Miss Almiry’’ had hardly reached the 
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main road when a sudden thought seized 
Elsie. ‘‘Why,’’ said she to herself, ‘‘ this 
is communion Sunday and they’re going to 
baptize babies, and its Washington’s Birth- 
day! I am just going to carry my baby. 
His calico dress with the pink buds on it 
is clean and I can wrap him up warm, for I 


*spect it’s dreadful cold, and I'll carry him 


my very own self.”’ 

The bell was already ringing, and when 
Elsie and her charge were ready it had 
ceased and not a soul was to be seen be- 
tween her home and the church. Taking 
an old broom she brushed away the snow 
from the worn doorstep, and as she passed 
out she tenderly laid the baby upon it while 
she fastened the door and put the key in 
her pocket and, lifting her burden, pro- 
ceeded upon her way. 

The light snow blew about her ill-clad 
feet and legs and blinded her eyes so that 
it was often difficult to see her way. The 
baby, tiny though he was, grew heavier 
every moment, and when at last the brave 
little girl reached the church steps she sat 
down exhausted and benumbed with the 
cold. But the warmth from within and 
the fear of being too late urged her on, so 
she quietly crept inside the door while the 
long prayer was in progress and took, un- 
observed, a seat in the last row. As the 
minister concluded the usual invitation was 
given to ‘‘all having children to be bap- 
tized”? to ‘‘come forward,’’ adding, how- 
ever, that on account of the inclement 
weather probably the ordinance would be 
postponed. The latter part of his sentence 
was not heard by Elsie, and had it been 
would not have been understood, so, hold- 
ing her precious baby close in her arms, 
she walked up the long aisle and stood 
before the altar. Good old Dr. Bliss came 
down from his pulpit and, not knowing ex- 
actly what to do, appealed to his people. 

‘My friends,”’ said he, ‘‘is there any one 
to stand for this child?” 

‘Please, sir, I can stand tor him—a long 
time—if you’ll only hold him, for he’s 
pretty heavy,”’ said the faithful little sister. 

No one cared to intrude upon the child’s 
rights, and not a person moved from his 
place or offered an objection to the ordi- 
nance being performed. Dr. Bliss had 
received the father and mother of these 
children into the church and: had baptized 
Elsie, as well as three other little ones who 
were sleeping under the snow in the grave- 
yard. Bending low he whispered some- 
thing to Elsie, to which she replied, audibly, 
‘*George Washington, sir.’”’ He took the 
infant in his arms, while a long end of faded 
plaid shawl dragged to the floor; Elsie stood 
before him with folded hands and her brown 
eyes lifted to his face, ‘‘George Washing- 
ton,’’ said the minister. Here he was obliged 
to stop, as something, almost a sob, choked 
his voice, while his congregation simultane- 
ously bowed their heads like a field of grain 
before a summer breeze. 

‘‘George Washington, I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

There was not a dry eye in the house when 
he had finished—indeed some were sobbing 
audibly. After’ saying a few tender words 
to Elsie he asked the congregation to join 
in singing the customary hymn. 
of the choir played it on the cabinet organ, 
but not a voice could join in, so, handing 
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the sleeping baby to the little sister, the 
minister said, ‘‘ Let us all pray.’? Andsucha 
prayer! ‘‘ Nothing short 0’ downright inspi- 
ration,’’ Deacon Slater said. 

As he motioned Elsie back to her seat 
Mrs. Winn’s pew door, which was near the 
front, opened to receive her, where she tim- 
idly entered with her charge. 

‘George Washington”’ slept through the 
forenoon as ‘‘ Miss Almiry”’ said he would, 
and when the services were over both chil- 
dren were placed in Mrs. Winn’s double 
sleigh, that lady herself carrying George out 
of the church while Elsie pattered after. 
The ride to Mrs. Winn’s home in the warm 
robes was one ever to be remembered and 
before the week was out the children were 
established there, while Miss Almiry had 
been persuaded by a tempting offer to take 
the position of nurse to both. 

For many years they were the light of the 
Winn home. Elsie lived to see the little 
brother, whom she had promised to “‘ train. 
up in the nurture of the Lord,”’ a blessing 
to many souls in the city parish where he is 
now laboring, and she herself, as the head 
of a large school for girls, is still doing her 
noble work of training children, 
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THE OCTAVE CLUB. 


MARSH. 


BY ELIZABETH L. B. 


There were eight of us, all housekeepers 
and busy women, but we did love music, 
and were quite determined that domestic 
cares and social duties should not exclude 
our favorite art from a share of our time. 
Most of us had begun to teach music in 
youth and three had had some years’ experi- 
ence as organists. One had accompanied her 
father, a music master of the Lowell Mason 
school, as pianist in his New England sing- 
ing schools and conventions. 

Twenty, thirty and forty years of musical 
impressions and reminiscences were per- 
sonal property among us, and we felt that 
if we organized into a society we could thus 
help each other and gain inspiration to 
renew our old habits in the study and prac- 
tice of good music. And so began the 
Octave Club, which is now in its fourth 
season of successful work, 

Our general plan has been to choose a 
composer for each fortnightly meeting, upon 
whose life and works some member should 
prepare a paper, the others illustrating on 
the piano with selections from those works. 
In this way we have taken up Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Von Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Schubert 
and others, in several instances taking the 
same composer a second or third time. 

A committee appointed at each meeting 
has arranged the program for the suc- 
ceeding one, and our hostess for the time 
has acted as presiding officer. When possi- 
ble, we have availed ourselves of other in- 
struments in connection with the piano, and 
sometimes a song or vocal duet has varied 
the exercises. Papers have also been pre- 
sented at different times upon such subjects 
as: The Evolution of the Symphony, Woman 
in Music, The Symphonies of Beethoyen.. 
Our secretary has kept a faithful record of 
the literary and musical work of the club 
from the beginning. : 

Four-hand arrangements of Claggie B28 
notably the excellent Peters and Littolf edi- 
tions, unknown in ow pupil days, have en- 
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abled us to understand in some degree the 
glorious symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven and the overtures of Mendels- 
sohn, Von Weber and Schumann. 

“We live in a small New England village 
where symphony orchestras never come, and 
when we hear the great interpreters of the 
tone masters, like Von Bulow, Joseffy, Pad- 
erewski and D’Albert, we must journey to 
the large cities. If that sometimes be too 
far itis consoling to think of Longfellow’s 
couplet, 

That is best that lieth nearest; . 
Shape from that thy work of art. 
The shaping of studies for a musical club in 
many a village would be an art possibility 
near at hand, discovering unsuspected talent 
and rousing neglected powers to real work. 
We found our need of such stimulus and so 
we have taken time from our housekeeping, 
our reading, our sewing and our visiting to 
refresh ourselves, as far as we might, with 
the charming enjoyments of music. We 
have compared methods, studied with ever 
increasing enthusiasm the works of the 
great composers, we have renewed our 
youth and have learned to know and appre- 
ciate each other more fully in this pleasant 
companionship. Our meetings have been 
to us theroughly ‘“ good times,”’ anticipated 
with keen interest and recalled with de- 
lightful: memories. 

For music-loving women, whose youth, 
perhaps, is past but who look back with 
longing to their music as a lost art of their 
earlier years, for those who are wearied 
with trying home cares, and for some, also, 
to whom wealth has made too much leisure 
a weariness—for you is told the story of our 
Octave Club. Try the experiment of meet- 
ing at your homes to talk and study and 
play together and see how you will grow 
younger, how your fingers will catch their 
old-time skill and speed and, best of all, 
how your minds will be rested as well as 
brightened and cheered in the delightful 
company of the musicians. ; 


—— 


THAT CLUB OF EIGHT.* 


CHAPTER II. BLOSSOMS OF HOPE, 


BY SARAH PARR. 


Cassandra, seeing that Millicent was 
kneeling in front of the fire holding a news- 
paper, quickly withdrew her head and called 
cheerfully: ‘‘ Yer back looks allright, honey, 
an’ sence you's alibe an’ ain’ hitted, dat’s 
*nough fer me. J ain’ no ways cur’ous—no 
ways tall, honey. I'll jes’ stay out yar an’ 
take no’feuce at bein’ lef? yar at presen’, 
But you mought call ter me how de splosion 
went, honey. Eh?” ' 

Millicent was at last roused to intelligent 
attention. 
“What are you talking about so fool- 
ishly?”’ she cried, rising to her feet. cea 
was that huge lump of coal on the grate 
that exploded, and nothing else, Do 
come ’’— 

“A lump ob coal! A lump ob trash 

coal!’? In the excess of her indignation 
Cassandra forgot her terrors and entored 
majestically. ‘‘An’ you specs meter b’liebe 
dat, Miss Milly? Warn’t1 blowed clar out 
ter de hall an’ lit plum on my feet dar, 
wifout no pow’r ob my legs ’t all? Miss 
Milly, pussons ob my poun’s an’ stater don’ 
trabel dat way onless dey’s blow— Per- 
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sarve us now!” breaking off abruptly, 
‘* dynymite an’ clober tops!” 

Heedless of the indignant outburst Milli- 
cent had turned from the ashes of the news- 
papers on the grate and, half smiling, half 
tearful, held aloft a bunch of pink and white 
clover blossoms set in a feathery green cup 
of delicate ferns. 

“Ts it not lovely?” she cried, ‘‘and so 
deliciously fragrant! And, Cassandra, listen 
to this and you will surely believe that there 
is good in Tommy Logan. There must be 
or he would never have taken so much real 
trouble to give me pleasure.” 

She read the marginal penciling just torn 
from one of the newspapers: 

Dere Mis Millicent i wunz herd yu sa yu 
likt klover blosums terible wel an so i razed 
theze fore yu under sum winder glas fore easter 
onley tha wood blume tu sune fore easter an i 
hay tu bring em now. ime sory but al the 
same ime respekful yur sunday skule skolur 
Tommy Logan Number 7 of the club of eight. 

Millicent’s voice grew more and more 
tremulous and with the last word she hastily 
folded the Jong slip of paper and buried her 
face in the blossoms to hide one big tear 
that would creep down her cheek—a tear of 
happiness born of a hope that gilded Tommy 
Logan’s future. 

But Cassandra, standing grim-visaged and 
stiffly upright under her turban, saw it and 
cried, irascibly, ‘‘So, den, Miss Milly, dat 
‘scal’on’s tuk you in complete? Eben de 
dynymite’’— She stopped. Millicent had 
looked up with a peal of unrestrainable 
laughter. 

“O, you dear, obstinate Cassandra, 
began. 

But Cassandra interposed like a queen: 
“Dat’s "nough, Miss Milly. T's answered, 
V’ll on’y jes’ say fore I go dat no ’>scal’ on 
ob any club ob eight on yeth "ll ebber fool 
me.”’ j 

The door closed and the stairs groaning 
in unison under her feet she muttered on: 
“Dat parcel war dynymite an’ clober tops. 
But dar’s no use ob argyfyin’ wif my young 
mis’ess. Miss Milly’s dat sot.” 

A little later, as Millicent raised her head 
from the fragrant blossoms just placed on a 
bouquet table at the parlor window, she 
caught sight of a small, scurrying figure 
among the tree boxes across the street. 

Drawing back she let the lace curtains 
flow screeningly together. As she expected, 
a curly brown head, surmounted by a tat- 
tered cap, soon showed round one of the 
boxes, Then a lithe little figure in patched 
trousers and a fragmentary coat darted 
out and across the street. 

“‘ Phew!”? whistled the boy, his big brown 
eyes glowing with delight as he paused 
before the window. Then, his grimy hands 
sunk deep in his ragged pockets and his 
head tilted critically sideways, he gazed up 
for a while in motionless rapture. All un- 
consciously he was enjoying the reward 
sure to follow a good deed. 

“My eye!” he muttered at last, with a 
long breath, ‘it’s a stunner! A reg’lar 
stunner, it is! One o’ them ’ere pink clover 
tops is wuth all the common red tops in 
Fairmount Park. An’ Miss Millicent thinks 
so, too. That wase she’s stuck ’em in is 
silver! sure as you live, No. 7!~ silver as 
looks as if it’d stood out in tbe cold, an’ 
got all frosty, an’ crusted up inter shinin’ 
flowers an’ leaves in spots. Well I’m jolly 
glad I viz em’.” 


OAM AS) 


‘¢ And so am J, Tommy.” 

Millicent had come swiftly down the 
house steps and to the farther window at 
which he stood. Tommy jerked round ina 
tremor of embarrassment. 

‘““J_T--was justa-goin’,”’ he stammered, a 
blush struggling hard to push its rich red 
through the variegated layers of dirt. “TI 
wanted to—to see if they look nice.” 

‘They look lovely,’? cried Millicent. 
“They are perfection, Tommy, and you 
must come inside and see them.” 

“QO, LT ain’t fit!” gasped Tommy, backing 
precipitately. 

“1d rather have you in my parlor today 
than any crowned king,” Millicent exclaimed, 
in her sweet, fervent tones. ‘You do not 
know how very happy you have made me. 
Come.” 

Hand in hand they entered. Cassandra, 
startled to the threshold of the hall by the 
sudden loud moaning of the wind through 
the house, stopped there, staring unnoticed 
from one radiant face to the other. 

“In de pa’lo’, I ’clar’ ter man!” she 
gasped, as the pair disappeared. 

Directly loud, but wholly 
sounds rose from the front heater to the 
parlor, Cassandra panting in concert: “T's 
done gwine ter be stric’ly ’on’ble ‘bout dis 
witnessin’. l’s done gwine ter let her know 
plain as I’s yar. 0, de lill *scal’ on!” 

Tommy’s voice had floated down to her in 
a delighted ery: ‘‘ Why, Miss Millicent, it’s 
clovers as is frozed ontex the silver wase!”’ 


unheeded, 


‘‘Yes, it's my clover blossom vase,” 
smiled Millicent, ‘‘ and very precious to me, 
but, Tommy, not half so precious as your 
lovely gift. How much trouble you have 
taken to give me pleasure.” 

. The ruddy blood and streaks of dirt had 
another valorous contest and Tommy seemed 
to stand higher in his worn shoes as he an- 
swered, shyly: ‘‘It was just fun, Miss Milli- 
cent, only when dad come home drunk, 
Them times me an’ mom had to be spry or 
he’d a-broke every bit o’ glass an’ tore up 
every root 0’ clover.” 

“ Poor boy!2’ murmured Millicent, draw- 
ing him to a seat. 

Tommy’s tongue loosened under the spell 
of the dark, misty eyes: ‘‘ You see he tuk it 
inter his tipsy head that me an’ mom ’ad 
hid money from him in that glover box. 
Lots o’ times she does hide, ‘cause he’s 
right after all she ken make a-washin’ an’ 
sich. An’, Miss Millicent, it’s the money 
a-goin’ to the s’loons that druv us boys to 
strike agin work an’ go in to be ‘The Jolly 
Club o’ Bight.’ Not one of us but’s gota 
drinkin’ dad or mom, an’ there’s No, 8— 
Billy Gregg—as ’s got ’em both.” 

“O, I did not know all this,’ faltered 
Millicent, compassionately. 

“TPs so, anyhow; an’ we got tired 
a-workin’ fer the s’loons an’ no good to our- 
selves. Mom said she didn’t care—it was 
only a-helpin’ to keep dad drunk, So now 
we hits on stray jobs an’ goes to Carn- 
cross’s.”’ 

Millicent sighed. The problem she had 
set about solving grew more and more puz- 
zling. But with the sigh flashed up an old 
couplet, ‘‘Great oaks from little acorns 
grow.” She repeated under her breath, ‘‘I 
must plant my acorns—plant and water and 
leave to God ‘the imcrease.’”’ 


[To be continued.) 
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ADAPTED TO TWO CLASSES. 


The article in this department last week on 
the kindergarten recalls these words of W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, concerning this form of education: 


The kindergarten provides for two classes 
of weaklings that develop in a city com- 
munity. First, the children of the very poor, 
who lack the virtue of thrift and do what 
they can to educate their children into the 
same weakness. The kindergarten takes 
these from the street at an early age and 
gives them a humane introduction to neat- 
ness, cleanliness and social union with their 
fellows, thus initiating them into civilization. 
On the basis of self-respect industry and 
thrift will grow. : : 

The second class of weaklings which 
develop are the moral weaklings, for exam- 
ple, those furnished by the class of spoiled 
children, The many chances for wealth in 
this country combine to create a class of 
people newly become wealthy. The time 
of the father has been absorbed in gaining 
the wealth, that of the mother in adjusting 
herself to the new social caste into which 
she has entered. Their children are preco- 
cious in directive power and almost unman- 
ageable by the ordinary tutor or governess. 
In the absence of parental restraint they 
develop selfishness, indulge all their appe- 
tites and often die of excess in early man- 
hood. The kindergarten, through its mild 
discipline and its facilities for employing 
these precocious children in work, by means 
of gifts, occupations and games, succeeds in 
saving most of them. 


TURKEY IN CHICAGO. 

The more one reads of what is to be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair the more one 
marvels how room:can be found for such an 
amazing variety of objects from all quarters 
of the globe. A writer in the Chautauquan 
gives a brief summary of the exhibits of the 
nations, and of that from Turkey he Says: 
“A miniature copy of the famous mosque 
of St. Sofia has been erected by special order 
of the sultan to provide for the religious 
welfare of his subjects who attend the ex- 
position. None but Mohammedans are per- 
mitted to enter this edifice, but the rites 
are visible through the windows to others 
than the faithful. A national hospital is 
also provided for the 300 Turks connected 
with the exhibit. Every product of the 
Ottoman Empire is shown as well as the 
daily life of all classes. One section of the 
display is devoted to the Holy Land as it is 
today, the collections being thorough and 
instructive.”’ This ought to be attractive 
to all Sunday school scholars. 


BOSTON TALKING WITH CHICAGO. 


A few weeks ago the completion of the 
long distance telephone service between 
New York and Chicago was described in 
these columns, and now another advance 
in the application of this wonderful inven- 
tion to modern uses is marked by the con- 
nection of Boston with Chicago. One after- 
noon last week a company of gentlemen 
were generously entertained by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
their handsome building on Milk Street and 
were given the pleasure of talking with per- 
sons at the Chicago end, their voices being 
heard plainly and inquiries being inter- 
changed regarding the weather and the 
State of business. The strains of music, 
too, were wafted over the’ wires and the 
tume The Star Spangled Banner, played on 
a cornet in Chicago, was distinctly heard 
all over the room. This new line, ‘now the 
longest in the world, stretches over 1,200 


miles and requires 54,000 poles. The first 
we know we shall be talking with our Eng- 
lish cousins. 


a 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S ROOM. - 


The room occupied by the vice-president 


of the United States opens out of the Senate 


Chamber and contains many articles of his- 
toric interest. One is a small, gilt-framed 
mirror bought for John Adams, the first 
vice-president, the purchase of which caused 
considerable debate in the Senate. ~The 
price, $40, was considered too much for 
the Government to expend for a looking- 
glass. On the walls hangs a famous old 
portrait of Washington by Rembrandt Peale. 
It was executed in the days before dentistry 
had become the art which it now is, and it 
is a well-authenticated fact that the ‘‘ Fa- 
ther of his Country’ at the sittings filled 
out his mouth and cheeks with raw cotton 
as a substitute for false teeth. Over the 
portrait is a large silk flag, wholly of Amer- 
ican manufacture and presented to the Sen- 
ate by the Ladies’ Silk Culture Association 
of Philadelphia. It is the custom for each 
retiring vice-president to leave some orna- 
ment for the room. Mr. Morton’s gift will 
be a fine easy-chair. In the safe in this 
room are placed the packages of the elec- 
toral votes as fast as they arrive in Wash- 
ington. 


A NEW HEBRIDES BRIDE, 


At one time Dr. John G. Paton, the dovoted 
missionary to the South Sea Islands, per- 
suaded two of the natives to take their stand 
as true husband and wife and appear together 
at church. Here is his description of the 
bride’s dress on that occasion: 


The first visible difference betwixt a Chris- 
tian and a heathen is that the Christian 
wears some clothing, the heathen wears 
none. Yakin determined to show the ex- 
tent of her Christianity by the amount of 
clothing she could carry upon her person. 
Being a chief’s widow before she became 
Nelwang’s bride she had some idea of state 
occasions and appeared dressed in every 
article of European apparel, mostly portions 
of male attire, that she could beg or borrow 
from about the premises! 

Her bridal gown was a man’s drab colored 
great coat, put on above her native grass 
skirts and sweeping down to her heels, but- 
toned tight. Over this she had hung on a 
vest, and above that again, most amazing of 
all, she had superinduced a pair of men’s 
trousers, drawing the body over her head 
and leaving a leg dangling gracefully over 
each of her shoulders and streaming down 
her back. Fastened to one shoulder also 
there was a red shirt and to the other a 
stripped shirt, waving about her like wings 
as she sailed along. . Around her head a red 
shirt had been twisted like a turban and her 
notions of art demanded that a sleeve 
thereof should hang aloft over each of her 
ears! She seemed to bea moving monster 
loaded with a mass of rags. The day was 
excessively hot and the perspiration poured 
over her face in streams. She, too, sat as 
near to me as she could get on the women’s 
sideof the church. Nelwang looked at me 
and then at her, smiling quietly, as if to say, 
‘You never saw in all your white world a 
bride so grandly dressed!” : 

I little thought what I was bringing on 
myself when I urged them to come to 
church, The sight of that poor creature 
sweltering before me constrained: me for 
once to make the Service very -short—per- 
haps the shortest I ever conducted in my. 
life! .The day ended in peace. The two 
souls were extremely happy and I praised 
God that what might have been a scene of 
bloodshed had closed thus, even though it 
were in a kind of wild grotesquerie! 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
I have asked permission 
for our venerable friend 
with the bald head and 
mild mien to take his old 
place this week, giving 
me the pleasure of ad- 
dressing you once more in 
the proper way and him the pleasure of count- 
ing off four letters I have received about that 
old song (see Dec. 21 and Jan. 19), which he 
must often have listened to in his’ remote 
boyhood, 


ANDOVER, MAss. 

The song called The Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas, which my mother used to sing to her 
children, is one of the most delightful recol- 
lections of my childhood. This is the way it 
has come down to her children’s children: 
“The first day of Christmas my true love sent 
to me a parrot up a juniper tree; the second 
day of Christmas my true love sent to me two 
turtledoves and a parrot up a juniper tree; 
the third day of Christmas my true love sent 
to me three French hens, two turtledoves and 
a parrot up a juniper tree;’’ and so on till 
the last: ‘‘the twelfth day of Christmas my 
true love sent to me twelve golden pippins, 
eleven lords a-leaping, ten fiddlers playing, 
nine ladies dancing, eight hares a-running, 
seven swans a-swimming, six geese 'a-flying, 
five gold rings, four Cornish birds, three 
French hens, two turtledoves and a parrot 
up a juniper tree.” Mrs. 


MEDFORD, Mass. 


Mr. Martin: I have remembered that Christ- 
mas song from my childhood. It is arranged 
in The House That Jack Built style. This 
is the twelfth day: ‘‘ Twelve bells ringing, 
eleven lords weeping, ten maids dancing, nine 
hounds hunting, eight deer running, seven 
swans swimming, six geese flying, five gold 
rings, four jolly boys, three French hens, two 
turtledoves and a parrot on a juniper tree.”’ 
There was very little good literature for chil- 
dren at Christmas then—now we have every- 
thing. Very respectfully, Mrs. H. 


RoOcKLAND, MAss. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I was very glad the 
gentleman from Charlestown asked for the 
list of presents for the Christmas holidays, for 
in my childhood my mother’s sweet voice used 
to charm me with this long list. After each 
one the whole was sung through and when the 


last one was reached then she used to sing - 


them just as fast as she could, much to the 
children’s enjoyment: ‘‘ Twelve skaters skat- 
ing, eleven lords a-leaping, ten fiddlers fid- 
dling, nine ladies dancing, eight bells a-ring- 
ing, seven birds a-singing, six geese a-laying, 
five gold rings, four Cornish birds, three 
French hens, two turtledoves and one plum 
partridge on a pear tree.” 
Yours very truly, M. N. s. 


The ‘gentleman from Charlestown,’’ 
eighty-four years old, who started the query, 
writes again, giving the nine days that he 
remembers. His first is ‘‘a part of a juniper 
tree,”’ the fourth ‘‘college birds’’ and the 
ninth ‘pipes playing.’ The different ver- 
sions are easily accounted for by ‘‘oral 
tradition’’—the song was not learned from 
a book but remembered from the rapid 
singing of a merry medley in which one 
word made about as good sense as another. 
Whether it was a partridge on a pear tree 
or a parrot on a juniper tree, whether the 
eleven lords were leaping or weeping, 
whether the crowning gift was golden pip- 
pins or skating skaters, are questions for 
critical scholarship! The most curious va- 
riation is that of the fourth day—collive 
birds (Jan. 19), college birds, Cornish -birds, 
jolly boys! As it was doubtless an-old 
English song Cornish birds is probably cor- 
reét, But why were birds from’ Cornwall 
peculiar? The song serves to recall to us 
old folks various. other jingles which we 
used to delight to hear—but is not sense 
-_ on the whole better than nonsense? 
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[ ORE letters about the 
four-letter riddle 
(Dec. 15 and Jan. 
26), despite my re- 
peated attempts to 
suggest the true an- 
swer. Perhaps the 
t meek and medita- 
tive martyr’s monogram may give an addi- 
tional hint! 


SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 1s it the Dark Continent 
that you expect to travel half across before 
you get the solution of Mrs. B.’s puzzle, and 
then do you expect to divide the dark and 
reverse its parts so as to discover that the 
word is 7-k-d-a, Ar-cad-(i)a? 
Your Guessing Brother-Kornerer, G, B. K. 


Guess again, brother—you are still in the 
dark! 


New Britain, Cr. 

I had not noticed until the issue of Jan. 26 
Mrs. B.’s riddle. At once the «-/-n-c, excel- 
lency, of the puzzle appears. Doesn’t it? 

Very truly, M. B. B. 


Against the rule to publish anonymous 
letters, but I think I recognize under those 
initials a dear old schoolmate whom I have 
not seen for a full generation of time! His 
guess is excellent, but I think only the 
regular use of letters is intended. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Martin: How would the four let- 

ters, w-/-n-c, excellency, do for the word cf 


four syllables in answer to Mrs. B.’s riddle? 
Yours truly, Mr. W. 
Boston. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Although hardly young 
enough for a ‘‘Cornerer,’’ I always read the 
‘“*Corner’’ with much interest. Is Mrs. B.’s 
riddle f-i-k-c, efficacy?  . Very sincerely, w. 
TOPSFIELD, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I found eight letters be- 
sides the six mentioned in the Corner of Jan. 
26 ‘* which have meaning by themselves ’’: ay, 
always; dee, a ring in the haruess, also a river 
in Scotland; gee, to turn to the off side; ed/, a 
cloth measure; of! an exclamation; cue, a 
twist of hair at the back of the head; are, the 


verb; you, pronoun. 
Yours truly, CHARLOTTE P. 


I never heard of a dee in a harness before, 
and I see that Noah Webster and the Cen- 
tury man never did either—perhaps the gen- 
tleman at the head of the column can ex- 
plain, for he certainly is ‘‘in it’?! M. B. B. 
gives a list on the corner of his card which 
includes em, a printer’s measure, and I sug- 
gest ex, a man out of office. A Worcester 
member has another different one—‘ why, 
when used as an interjection,”’ and goes on 
to say: 


.... 1 think that the answer to Mrs. B’s 
riddle is the name given by the Indians to a 
river, meaning the ‘‘ Father of Waters.”’ There 
are only four letters used in making this word 
and it has four syllables. EstHErR W. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


I am one of the Corner boys, though my 
hair is nearly as thin as yours in the picture! 
This morning I am going back home to Chi- 
cago, and if I were to walk I should tumble 
right into Mrs. B.’s word of four letters and 
four syllables the first thing—I mean the 
M—., Yours truly, R. A. J. 


A note from Mrs. B. confirms this: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Tf the ‘Happy Family ”’ 
will put an electrolier on the lamp-post they 
are holding up it may shed light on my puz- 
zle. No, “UXXX” did not ‘catch on” to 
my catch. A famous man once said if his 
friends had not plowed with his heifer they 
would not have guessed his riddle. HH‘ Mrs. 
J.’ should plow ‘‘a little this side of St- 
Louis’ with a steamboat she would find the 
word. ay as 5S Seer 
~~ Hast Lonempabow, Mass. 

‘Dear Mr. Mastin : I think the ‘answer to Mrs. 
B.’s- riddle is thé M——. I am-gladthat pleds- 
ant looking gentléman has got-out from under 
that Pa. F . Yours truly, M.-B. D. 

- Mr,. MARTIN, 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


GivEe THE: BABS 


JF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE * BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
QoLiBER-GOODALECO.,BOSTON.M as® 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


= 
Sustains the s 
in malarial “and. all 
wasting disease, vital- 
izing the blood rapidly. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY uc 


handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Ponelk Agents making #50 toe week. MONROE 
- BRASER Mr’G. C05 -X, No. 132, La Crosse, Wiss 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FoR FEB. 26. Neh. 8: 1-12. 
READING THE LAW. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Four great events distinguish the century 
of Jewish history we are now studying. The 
first was the re-establishment of public wor- 
ship soon after the return of the exiles to 
Jerusalem. The second was the dedication 
of the temple twenty years later. The third, 
after an interval of seventy years, was the 
rebuilding of the city wall, and the fourth 
was the reading of the law. Not less impor- 
tant than establishing public worship, the 
organization of the church and the maintain- 
ing of civil government is the public teaching 
of the Word of God. This was done by Ezra 
and his assistants so effectively as to bring 
about a wonderful revival of religion, The 
record of it gives us an opportunity to study 
two things of great importance in creating 
and keeping alive Christian faith: 

I. Teaching divine truth. What was it that 
sent through that great multitude gathered 
by the water gate in the open space south of 
the temple sympathetic thrills of sorrow and 
then joy and holy resolves? It was simply 
the reading and explaining of the record of 
God’s commands to His people and of the 
work He had done for and through them, as 
given in the law of Moses. Soie of the essen- 
tial elements of powerful teaching are here 
illustrated ; 

1. The simple proclamation of the law of 
God is a great spiritual power. Each created 
thing contains within itself its own law. Sun, 
moon and stars obey it. The law under which 
man lives is the highest of all, that imposed 
on thought and conduct. We call it con- 
science, but the Word of God expresses and 
interprets it. We cannot escape from it. 
Said a Chinaman who had been engaged in 
translating the Bible into his own language, 
‘“‘ Whoever made that book made me.” The 
teacher who faithfully presents its commands 
may be sure that the consciences of his hear- 
ers will confess them obligatory, and will rec- 
ognize the divine authority of the promise 
which goes with them: ‘‘ Now, therefore, if 
ye will obey My voice indeed and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto Me from among all peoples.” 

2. The account of God’s work in human 
history has great power. God had delivered 
Israel from the tyranny of Egypt, and the rec- 
ognition of His presence and reliance on His 
leadership had lifted the people from a race 
of slaves to become a great nation. The loss 
of the sense of His presence had taken away 
their power and plunged them again into 
captivity. Now, as they began to rise into 
strength among the ruins of their former 
glory, this earlier record was held up as a 
mirror in which they might see the stains on 
their souls. They saw, and wept at the sight. 

That susceptibility still belongs to the 
hearts of men. When the words and works 
of God are declared something withim us bears 
witness to the presence and majesty of the 
Most High. It is this presence, imperious yet 
tender, which gives force to His word. His 
commands will not be obeyed merely because 
it is wise and right to obey but because they 
‘are uttered by our Father. This was what 
moved the multitude in Jerusalem on that 
remarkable morning. This is what gives the 
Bible power to move us.. It is a living force, 
handed down from soul to soul, through suc- 
cessive ages; a torch to kindle and enlighten, 
kept burning by the breath of God. 

$ 3. The earnest utterance of intelligent faith 
gives great emphasis to the divine law. In 
the pulpit, the Sunday school and the home 
the consecrated living voice is a specially ap- 
pointed power to make the will of God known 


‘and how they might regain it. 


and felt. We can print His words, but we 
cannot print the looks and tones which show 
them to be spirit and life. That which enters 
men’s souls to form and guide them must also 
first come out of men’s souls warm and quick- 
ening. In all ages since Ezra’s time the pulpit 
has been directly felt in every great reforma- 
tion and in the spiritual renewal of every 
member of the kingdom of God. 

Il. Hearing divine truth. There must be co- 
operation with the teacher on the part of the 
listeners or he will not have power over men. 
The work of the pulpit is ineffective without 
sympathetic interest in the pew. 

1. An aroused desire to know and do the 
will of God is the prime necessity. The first 
recorded step in the great religious revival] at 
Jerusalem was the gathering of the people 
as one man calling on Ezra ‘“‘to bring the 
book of the law of Moses which the Lord had 
commanded to Israel.’’ Then the long ses- 
sion, from sunrise till noon, was not tedious 
to inquiring minds. They had lost their in- 
heritance but now were striving to reconstruct 
out of the ruins of Jerusalem a new city. The 
Word of God showed them what they had lost 
That Word 
does for us the same service. Every unholy 
thought, every selfish use of the powers God 
has given us, is a sign of a nature in ruins, an 
inheritance abandoned. When men feel the 
loss they will turn to the law of God, and 
when they see how they have disobeyed it 
they will turn with far more eager interest to 
the revelation of His grace in Christ. But 
even the voice from Sinai or from Calvary is 
meaningless to the soul asleep, Those who 
by business, however worthy, so tire them- 
selves as to have no strength left to listen 
with interest to the Word of God on the Lord’s 
Day do themselves and Him great injustice. ° 

2. Prayer is essential to right hearing of 
the word. When Ezra opened the book the 
people stood up to show their reverence. 
When he prayed they all answered ‘‘ Amen,’’ 
lifted up their hands, bowed their heads and 
worshiped. Audible, visible, united worship 
makes ears attentive and minds open to the 
truth. It must have thrilled the hearts of the 
great audience before Ezra to hear the solemn 
response from many thousand tongues in 
adoration of God. We have too much ignored 
the command, “‘ Let all the peoplesay, Amen.”’’ 
When we are oppressed by a sense of sin 
which we cannot throw off, and by question- 
ings about access to the presence of God and a 
day of judgment and a world to come of glory 
or agony, we are drawn to the house of God 
where the multitude keep holy day and to the 
Word of God with its solemn meanings, and 
there our interest is sustained by the united 
interest of praying people. 

3. Obedience to the Word of God makes its 
meaning plain. Sorrow that they had broken 
the law mingled with the gladness of the peo- 
ple in beginning anew to obey it. Their lead- 
ers broke in on their weeping and bade them 
welcome the promises of God, observe His 
commands and rejoice in obedience. That 
very day was an appointed feast. Though 
bowed down by the conviction of their sins 
they would not even wear the appearance of 
mourning while they were commanded to feast. 
They ate and drank and provided for the poor 
and honored the holy day, making great mirth 
because the joy of the Lord was their strength 
and ‘‘ because they had understood the words 
that were declared unto them.” 

The special acts which showed their sincerity 
are recorded in the succeeding chapters, which 
should be read in connection with this lesson. 
Day after day.they assembled “ to-give atten- 
tion to the words of the law.’’ They kept the 
feast of tabernacles because they learned that 
it was commanded. ‘Also day by day, from 
the first-day unto the last day, Ezra read in 
the book of the law of God.” On the twenty- 
fourth day they read again from the book a 


‘did we talk about last’ Sunday? 


quarter of the day, and a quarter also they 
confessed their sins and worshiped [chap. 9: 
3]. They solemnly signed a covenant “to do 
all the commandments of the Lord our Lord.” 
They promised not tointermarry with heathen 
nor to profane the Sabbath nor to exact 
pledges for debt, and they agreed to pay a due 
proportion for the expenses of public worship 
[chap. 10: 29-39]. So they proved their re- 
pentance genuine and lifted their nation once 
more into power and prosperity. 

Let us note some practical lessons from the 
revival which began with that remarkable 
day when the multitude gathered to hear the 
reading of the Scriptures: 

1. Love for the law of God makes noble 
characters. There is no grandeur in the uni- 
verse to eyes that can no longer diseern di s 
tinctions between right and wrong. There is 
no suffering greater than that which comes 
from being wrong and being conscious of the 
relations in which the wrongdoer is placed 
toward all that is worthy and holy. Yet the 
repentant soul can be restored in God’s own 
way through faith in Christ. To be at peace 
with God, to be bending every energy to do 
His will and to be humbly conscious of it is to 
reach the highest dignity an immortal soul 
can know. 

2. Honoring the Word of God makes the 
church prosperous. When the people of God 
were at their lowest they turned to listen to 
and obey the neglected commands, and from 
the point of death Judaism was lifted into a 
power sufficient to battle with surrounding 
nations and even to struggle bravely against 
the entire Roman empire. This is one of the 
most remarkable facts of history and an in- 
valuable lesson for the church in times of de- 
pression and danger. The sacrifice of Christ 
has not made sin less destructive and hateful, 
Obedience is still the condition of prosperity. 
God’s people must still consult the divine ora- 
cles for all their guidance and insist that 
nothing shall be substituted for the plain 
declarations and simple exposition of the 
Word of God. ; 

3. Faithful obedience by Christians to the 
Word of God will exalt Him in the eyes of 
the world. No one who lives to do God’s will 
is without converting power over men. A 
constant loyalty to His Word, faithfully living 
out its principles, interpreted by constant 
communion with Him—who shall measure its 
power over the world? Let us reach after it, 
breathe 1n its meaning, pray for light, use our 
powers to understand it and earnestly obey it. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Review the lesson of last Sunday by draw- 
ing the wall and the weapons. The walls of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt, but was the city safe? 
Recall the two words written among the 
weapons—watch, pray. What kind of asword 
The Jews 
needed this kind of asword. They needed to 
know the law of God that they might fight 
against their heart enemies. Where do you 
go to hear the Word of God read and ex- 
plained? Did you ever go to an open air 
meeting? Can you think of a great meeting 
held in one of the squares of Jerusalem near 
one of the new gates? Think of the whole 
city gathered together as one man, all eager 
to hear the Book of the Law. Draw a square 
to indicate the place and make a small circle 
for the pulpit where Ezrastood. A long sheet 
of paper fastened at either end to a wooden 
cylinder will show what kind of a roll was 
used in the reading. Many lines will indicate 
the great audience assembled and don’t forget 
the short lines for the children. Let the chil- 
dren tell you the different parts of the service 
in church. ee ate 

What comes before the sermon? What 
comes first? This meeting in Jerusalem 
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opened with prayer. Both preacher and peo- 
ple prayed for the blessing of God upon their 
study of the law. Do you pray for God’s 
blessing when you come together to study His 
Word? Is it a good thing to know God’s 
Word? Does it make you glad? Do you feel 
sad sometimes when you are reminded of all 
that.gou have forgotten and not done right? 
Why did the people weep in Jerusalem when 
they heard the law? Call for the children’s 
answers. But God’s Word gives joy, not sor- 
row. Listen to the words of the preacher at 
this meeting—Go, give, for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength. Joy had come to Jerusalem 
and strength, because the people were ready 
to hear and follow the law of God. It was to 
be their sword against the evil in their own 
hearts. They were glad because they under- 
stood the words declared unto them. How 
did they show their joy? By trying to make 
gladness for others, by giving. Eat, drink 
and send portions to those who have nothing, 
that was the message given them. 

Read the words on the wall again, pray, 
work, and the word upon the sword, watch. 
Draw about the sword a roll for the Book of 
the Law and write below the word watch, hear, 
learn. Hearing and, learning God’s Word 
helps us to watch. But there is something 
else among our weapons, pray. Give the 
prayer of the Golden Text written on the 
paper roll, ‘‘ Lord, open Thou mine eyes that 
I may behold wondrous things out of Thy 
Law.’ 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Feb. 19-25. Being Compared with Do- 


ing Good. 1 Cor. 3: 10-15; Gal. 2: 15, 16; 
James 2: 14-18. (See prayer meeting edi- 
torial.) 


a 
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PRAYER MERTING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Feb. 26-March 4. Sending Portions 
to Others. What Have We Sent? Neh.8:10; 
Acts 3: 5-9. ” 

This topic takes us again into the realm of 
philanthropic and Christian activity, the con- 


sideration of which ought never to become. 


trite and uninteresting, for the sooner we 
graft upon our minds the idea that religion 
means service the happier and the more fruit- 
ful will our Christian lives become. It was a 
characteristic remark of Phillips Brooks, and 
one that gains all the more significance from 
the fact that it was uttered hardly a week be- 
fore his death, when he said to a Sunday 
school class of young women at Trinity 
Church, ‘‘I fancy that the thing which we 
shall look back upon with the greatest satis- 
faction at the end of life will not be the oppor- 
tunities for self-culture and self-advancement 
which we have enjoyed, not this or that pleas- 
ure, but the thing that the mind will seize 
upon at the hour of death will be the kind 
deeds that we have done.” Is it not worthy 
of note that it is in the midst of this most 
solemn religious celebration, when the minds 
of the people were naturally fixed on God and 
on their own -spiritual condition, that Nehe- 
miah gives the order to send portions unto 
him for whom nothing was prepared? It was 
on the threshold of the temple, whither he was 
going to pray, that human need in the person 
of the poor cripple arrested Peter’s steps. 
Nor could he enter the house of prayer until 
he had done allin his power to aid the man. 
“Prayer and potatoes” are indeed linked 
more closely than a good many persons 
realize.. 

Giving a portion is an altogether different 
thing from giving refuse, Itis all wellenough 
to put in the home missionary box our cast-off 
clothes and toys and books, but that act is 
an only approach to benevolence. We are to 
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share with others the things which we like 
ourselves, which constitute the satisfactions 
and delights of our lives. This spirit has led 
to the free art exhibitions for the poor in one 
or two of our great cities. It gradually dawned 
upon philanthropists that there might be some 
men, women and children down in the slums 
who would be glad to have a look, once a year 
at least, at pretty pictures. And the response 
which this charity awakened shows that the 
number was much larger than anybody antici- 
pated. : 

If we are ready to share the good and the 
beautiful things of life with our needy breth- 
ren the next and the most natural step is to 
share with them the priceless blessings of the 
gospel of Christ. If Christ and Christian things 
make the staple and the charm of life for you 
why are you not sharing your experience with 
others ? 

Parallel verses: Prov. 25; 21,22; 28: 27; Eccl. 
11: 1,2; Matt. 5: 42; 6: 1-4; 10: 8; 19: 21; Luke 
11: 41; Rom. 12: 8; 2 Cor. 8: 12; 9: 7; Gal.6: 
2,9, 10; Eph. 5; 1, 2; Phil. 4: 15-17; 1 Pet. 4: 
7-11. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


THE INDIAN DECENNIAL MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE. 


A notable event in the missionary world 
was the third Indian Decennial Missionary 
Conference, held in Bombay for seven days, 
beginning Dec. 29. It was a memorable gather- 
ing of between 500 and 600 earnest missionaries 
of all denominations from all parts of India, 
some of whom traveled 1,000 or 1,500 miles to 
attend the meetings. Setting aside various 
differences of opinions and methods they met 
to discuss some of the practical, pressing prob- 
lems which confront the missionary in India. 
One of our workers who attended the meet- 
ings writes: ‘‘ The conference has been very 
stimulating and helpful. There was a spirit 
of interdenominational comity and oneness of 
thought that was refreshing.’’ Rey. Dr. Macki- 
chan of Bombay, in his opening address, well 
expressed the object of the conference in these 
words: ‘‘ We are not here simply to accept 
each other’s opinions or to force our own opin- 
ions upon one another, but to listen to each 
other and to learn in what way we can 
strengthen and support each other.” 

The program was very full, covering papers 
and discussions in the early days of the con- 
ference on such topics as The Work Among 
the Depressed Classes, Marriage and Divorce, 
Work Among the Lepers, The Native Church 
in India—Its Organization and Self-Support. 
Among the carefully prepared papers of the 
following days those on Work Among the 
Educated Classes of India and Education as a 
Missionary Agency are worthy of special men- 
tion. In his address on the former subject an 
Indian pastor spoke as follows: ‘‘We often 
hear it said that Christianity in India has 
proved successful only among the very lowest 
classes of society. But it has been reckoned 
that out of every six converts in India one 
comes of a high caste or class, and when we 
consider the highly-organized religious creeds, 
the deeply-rooted social prejudices and cus- 
toms and that subtlest and most inflexible of 
foes, caste, with which missionaries have to 
cope when dealing with high-caste Hindus, 
the success that has already been attained is 
a.triumph of Christianity.’ In the discussion 
of the topic of the lower classes, on the other 
hand, it was agreed that the best results were 
found among the high castes where good work 
had been done with the lower castes. One 
speaker said that if the low classes were con- 
verted the very foundation of the caste system 
in India would be removed. : 

In her paper on Work Among Women Miss 
Thoburn of Lucknow gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting account of the position and needs of 
her dark sisters. Although their number is 
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comparatively small, Christian women are 
prominent and important in city and country 
because of the freedom and the education 
which religion has brought them and the 
duties to which it has calledthem. When stu- 
dents for the Dufferin medical schools are 
called for, the Christians are prepared to stand 
the tests for the scholarships offered. While 
they have been passing entrance examinations 
for the past twenty years, the first Moham- 
medan girl has only this year matriculated. 
And go it is that the numerically smallest 
class of women in India is the most important. 

Other topics presented, which we have not 
space even to touch upon, were The Training 
and Support of the Native Ministry, Indus- 
trial Work, Public Morals, Romanism, Mis- 
sionary Comity. Throughout the meetings a 
number of native pastors took part, usually 
speaking excellent English. One of the unique 
features was the sight of so many dark faces 
showing a thorough understanding of all that 
was said. One of the.speakers was Mrs. Sorab- 
jee of Poonah, an elderly colored woman, who 
was quite overcome with emotion as she tried 
to express her gratitude to those who had 
come from distant lands to work for India. 

Overwhelmed by the vastness of the work, 
contrasted with the utterly inadequate supply 
of workers, the conference sends forth an 
appeal to the churches in Europe, America, 
Australasia and Asia to double the number 
of laborers. An earnest plea is made for the 
eaucated and English-speaking classes, Who 
need men of consecrated culture to devote 
their whole time to aggressive work among 
India’s thinking men; for the depressed 
classes, which number millions, who would 
speedily become Christians if messengers of 
Christ could reach them; for the Mohammed- 
ans, of whom there are a larger number in 
India than in the Turkish Empire; while the 
women of India, the Sunday schools and in- 
dustrial schools, the urgent need for medical 
missionaries, are not forgotten. 


THE WORLD AROUND, 


The educational work of the Methodist 
missions in Peking has found such high favor 
with the Chinese Government that it has 
promised positions upon the railroads or in 
telegraph offices to all graduates of these 
schools at a fair salary and with the privilege 
of observing Sunday. Graduates from the 
medical department may receive appoint- 
ments in the army or navy. Already as an 
earnest of these future concessions a physi- 
cian of the United States has been appointed 
to the customs service of Chung-King with a 
large salary and the understanding that he 
shall devote all his spare time to medical mis- 
sionary work. All this has an added signifi- 
cance because this is a city from which mis- 
sionaries were expelled and their houses de- 
stroyed in 1886, 


Another progressive step in this same city, 
Chung-King, which, by the way, is situated 
in one of the western provinces far up the 
Yang-tse-Kiang River, is the establishment 
by the government of a school for the study 
of English and mathematics. Its special ob- 
ject is reported to be the training of bright 
Chinese lads who may hereafter be of special 
service to their country in her foreign rela- 
tions. Hardly was the proclamation an- 
nouncing the opening of the school issued 
by the liberal viceroy of the province be- 
fore seventy or eighty applications for en- 
trance were made. It is considered certain 
that this beginning is intended to develop 
into a college for the study of foreign sciences. 


a 


To know one person who is absolutely to 
be trusted will do more for a man’s moral 
nature—yes, and even his spiritual nature— 
than all the sermons he ever heard or can 
hear.—George Macdonald. 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


This work is an autobiography with edito- 
rial notes and brief additions, W. Minto being 
the editor. Mr. Scott, who died in the au- 
tumn of 1890, at the age of seventy-nine, was 
a Scotchman by birth, an Englishman by res- 
idence and a man of the world, in many re- 
spects, in temperament and culture, An au- 
tobiography always has a peculiar quality, 
due to the fact that the reader is enabled to 
look out upon the world, to a considerable 
extent, through the eyes of the subject of the 
work. In cases in which the writer possesses 
a striking individuality the interest of the 
book usually is considerable. On the other 
hand, an autobiography, even if edited by 
some one else than the writer, ordinarily is 
somewhat defective in respect to proportion, 
and gives prominence to those topics, events 
and persons regarded by the author as most 
important rather than such ones as the reader 
may care most to hear about. 

This work has both the excellence and the 
weakness just named, Too much space, in 
view of what is narrated, is bestowed upon 
the record of Mr. Scott’s childhood and youth, 
upon his brother David’s peculiarities and 
some other matters. But, on the other hand, 
one reads with entertainment, if not always 


' with indorsement, his accounts of his friends 


and their doings. Carlyle seems to have im- 
pressed Scott as he did so many others, i. e., 
as very much of a curmudgeon, albeit having 
a certain intellectual greatness. Scott’s most 
intimate friends, among artists and littérateurs, 
were the Rossettis, but he also knew well 
Leigh Hunt, Holman Hunt, G. H, Lewes and 
“ George Eliot,’’ William Morris, Alma-Ta- 
dema, A. C. Swinburne, Ruskin, etc. Tenny- 
son he seems to have met rarely, and it is 
noteworthy that, although belonging to the 
same generation with Tennyson, Browning 
and their fellows, he seems to have associated 
chiefly, so far as this record of his life inti- 
mates, with men much younger than himself. 

Mr. Scott hardly will be remembered as a 
poet and, indeed, seems to have had only a 
modest idea of his own verse. As an artist 


he passed through a period of hardship and 


- 


comparative neglect, like so many other art- 
ists, but in time won his footing as an etcher 
and ultimately as a painter. He undoubtedly 
became a man of recognized eminence. He 
also did useful work as an instructor. He evi- 
dently has omitted many things which would 
have given the reader a more symmetrical 
and consistent an idea of him, and which a 
biographer would have supplied. There are 
many anecdotes of his friends and many ex- 
tracts from their correspondence with him. 
A number of portraits and other illustrations 
are supplied with good effect. The American 
publishers have issued the work in two sub- 
stantial volumes. Probably most readers will 
agree that, although not ranking among the 
most skillfully written or the most entertain- 
productions of its class, it possesses merit 
nough of more than one sort to render it 
fairly sure of a favorable welcome as the 


. > * . 
public learns what it is. [Harper & Bros. 
$8.00.) 
RELIGIOUS. 


The many friends of the late President E. A. 
Tanner, D. D., of Illinois College, will weleome 
the volume of his Baccalaureate and Other Ser- 
mons and Addresses [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50], to which is prefixed a sketch of his life 
and character. The lofty character of the man 
and the power and permanent value of his 
work are well brought out. He was not less 
able and useful than modest. His discourses 
are of a high order, alike intellectually, spir- 
itually and in practical pertinence to the times. 
His likeness is included in the book.—An- 
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other of Rev, Dr. Wayland Hoyt’s little vol- 
umes of practical counsel in respect to both 
spiritual and material subjects is At His Feet 
[D. D. Merrill Co. $1.00]. It is made up of 
terse, pithy, kindly, stimulating remarks and 
suggestions, the natural outcome of a wise 
head and a full heart. It will help the young 
and the old also.—In The Secret of Character 
Building [S. C. Griggs & Co, $1.00], by J. B. 
DeMotte, Ph. D., an effort is made to enforce 
important moral and spiritual truths by the 
statement of certain scientific principles and 
facts. The work is well done but is somewhat 
too technical for the average reader. The book 
has illustrations.——The Coming Religion [Rob- 
erts Bros. $1.00] is by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
the pastor-elect of the Second (Unitarian) 
Church of this city. It discusses the religion 
of Jesus, or the gospel of love; the religion of 
science, or the gospel of evolution; and the re- 
ligion of humanity, or the gospel of socialism ; 
each being considered in its relations to wor- 
ship, enthusiasm, conduct and hope or fear for 
the future, and each being regarded as contrib- 
uting something to the religion of the future. 
It is a thoughtful and, in some respects, a 
striking book. 

Those who are interested in touching histo- 
ries of Christian individuals, and especially 
those in this city who wish to know what to 
do with applicants for aid in the street, to 
whom it never is safe to give money, should 
read Mr. T. D. Roberts’s little book, Means and 
Ways] James H. Earle. 50 cents). Mr. Roberts 
has had a somewhat eventful life and now is 
at the head of the Boston Industrial and Ap- 
pleton Temporary Home, 15 and 17 Davis Street, 
which is a useful institution in encouraging 
and helping and often in reforming those who 
are in tight places materially or morally, The 
little book is interesting and will do good, 
The volume on Judges.[Macmillan & Co, 30 
cents], in the series known as the Smaller 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, has been edited 
by J. S. Black. It has maps and notes, resem- 
bles the preceding issues in the same series 
and is a neat and scholarly piece of work.—— 


Paracletos [75 cents], by Rev. Sherlock Bristol - 


of Ventura, Cal., is published by the author. 
It contains useful reflections on its theme and 
also considerable more or less irrelevant ma- 
terial. 

a BIOGRAPHICAL OR HISTORICAL, 

Student and Singer, The Reminiscences of 
Charles Santley [Macmillan & Co. $2.35], 
ought to have a large sale among musical peo- 
ple, and possesses general’ interest also which 
should render it enjoyable by the public at 
large. Mr. Santley is one of the most emi- 
nent singers in Great Britain and has sung 
with much favor here also. He is an easy, 
agreeable writer, free from unpleasant self- 
consciousness, and has had many interesting 
experiences and made many friends concern- 
ing whom the reader is glad to be informed. 
His book certainly repays any one well for the 
reading, and for those who belong to, or are 
interested specially in, the musical profession 
it possesses a peculiar attractiveness. Mr. 
Santley’s portrait, as he appeared in the char- 
acter of Fra Diavolo, is the frontispiece. 

Col. G. B. Malleson, an Englishman, is 
the author of The Refounding of the German 
Empire, 1848-1871 [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.75], a volume which offers a bird’s-eye view 
of the history of France, Germany, Italy and 
Austria for the twenty-three eventful years 
between the French revolution of 1848 and the 
proclamation of the German empire at Ver- 
sailles in 1871, ‘The writer aims to show that 
during this period, which began with the hu- 
miliation of Prussia and ended-with her bril- 
liant supremacy, one firm, shrewd purpose 
governed her leading statesmen, to which 
everything was made to submit. Bismarck 
he regards as the chief agent in accomplishing 
the final result, and he portrays the great 
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statesman as molding events, policies and 
men, not only in his own but in other nations, 
with a master hand; as possessing an almost 
diabolic skill in diplomacy, and as aided re- 
peatedly by singular good fortune; as de- 
liberately causing successive wars in order to 
attain his ends; as never shrinking from de- 
ception and fraud, if they seemed necessary. 


He thinks the Germans made so grave an error — 


in 1871, in despoiling France too severely, that 
it is questionable whether the German empire 
holds together long. He has written with 
commendable impartiality, with succinetness 
and spirit, and alike as a narrative, a portrayal 
of individuals and an interpretation of state- 
craft bis book is much above the average. 
A few portraits and maps add to its value. 
No student of recent European history can 
afford to overlook it. 

The Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued 
the first volume of a new and illustrated edi- 
tion of Mr. J. R. Green’s Short History of the 
English People [$5.00]. It is in the line of the 
author’s wish, declared by his wife in the 
preface, to exhibit and interpret English his- 
tory in pictures of people and scenes contem- 
poraneous with the events described. Every 
available source of illustration has been con- 
sulted and the volume is finely gotten up and 
worthy of very high praise. Of course, there 
is no need now to commend the history as 
such, This volume completes the fifth chapter 
of the work on The Hundred Years of War, 
1336-1431. Mr. Green’s portrait serves as the 
frontispiece——Any who may be desirous of 
an introduction to the study of medizval his- 
tory for use in schools will find Hmpire and 
Papacy in the Middle Ages [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25], by Alice D. Greenwood, a well-planned, 
clearly written and accurate outline. That it 
supplies the bones of history without much 
flesh, the main facts with comparatively little 
in the way of details, is inevitable according 
to the plan of the work. It is a work of large 
ideas in bold relief, and this makes it im- 
pressive. 

STORIES, 

One of the pleasantest volumes in the Un- 
known Library thus far issued is Gentleman 
Upcott’s Daughter [Cassell Publishing Co. 50 
cents], by Tom Cobbleigh. Its attractiveness 
lies in the simplicity and fidelity with which 
the thoughts and actions of country people of 
the farming class in the west of England are 
described. It makes a distinct and effective 
picture.——Jola Leroy or Shadows Uplifted 
[$1.00], by Mrs. F. E. W. Harper, is a story 
founded upon facts in the history of Southern 
slavery and the emancipation of the colored 
race, to which the author belongs. It is graphic 
and pathetic, free from bitterness although 
plain-spoken, instructive, encouraging in ‘its 
statements about the blacks and written with 
a good degree of skill. We suggest, however, 
that to speak of ‘‘ Hon. Dugdale” and “ Rey. 
Carmicle” is in bad taste.—Another capital 
book about a boy, intended for the young peo- 
ple, is Blanche Willis Howard’s new story, 
A Battle and a Boy [Tait, Sons & Co. $1.00]. 
The scene and the actors are German. The 
reader’s interest grows to the end. The story 
also teaches wholesome lessons, although they 


-are not obtruded.— Martha B; Banks’s Litéle 


Comrade Mine [D. D. Merrill Co, $1.00] tells 
pleasantly of some interesting children and 
their efforts to make progress in various good 
directions. They are natural and wide-awake 
and the story will be popular. 

Some of C. H. Chambers’s Thumb Nail 
Sketches of Australian Life (Tait, Sons & Co. 
$1.00] have only an indirect connection with 
Australia, but they all are spirited and enjoy- 
able. The author possesses real power in the 
direction of effective narration. The Austra- 
lian flavor of the volume is strong enough to 
be characteristic and is decidedly enjoyable. 
—~—Most, if not all, of the short stories whieh 
compose Viola Roseboro’s Old Ways and New 
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[Century Co. $1.25] have been printed in the 
magazines. But they are so good that we are 
very glad to meet them again in this form. 
They are ten in number and deal largely with 
Tennessee life. The Clown and the Mission- 
ary, the opening story, is especially good. — 
. Mr. Herbert D. Ward, in his new book, A Re- 
publig Without a President and Other Stories 
[Tait, Sons & Co. $1.00], takes considerable 
liberties with facts and possibilities in respect 
to electricitv, but the very audacity of his 
assertions attracts one. The half-dozen suc- 
cessive stories vary widely in theme but they 
all are engrossing. Scud and The Romance 
of a Mortgage are the best, but the others also 
are bright and entertaining. 

The type in which Miss Margaret S. Bris- 
coe’s Perchance to Dream and Other Stories 
{[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25] is printed is some- 
what trying to the eyes and we regret that so 
good a book should be marred by a defect so 
easily avoidable. The stories themselves are 
unusually fresh and striking in conception 
and are written simply yet with considerable 
dramatic power. The idea of the first, which 
gives title to the book, is less easily grasped 
than those of the others, but is original and 
forcible.——We must find fault with the type 
of G. H. Ellwanger’s ‘In Gold and Silver [D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00] also. It is too small 
for many readers although perfectly clear. 
With this exception the book is gotten up 
admirably. Its illustrations are beautifully 
done. The first story is a charming narrative 
of travel in Persia. The others are open air 
stories, instinct with the spirit of the woods 
and fields——A Woman’s Evangel [Woman’s 
Temperance Publishing Association, $1.25], 
by Eva K. Griffith, will interest and benefit 
many readers. It has some literary merit, 
but its special feature is the fact that it is 
written to explain and advocate the various 
kinds of effort in behalf of total abstinence 
which the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
‘Unionis making. The many members of, or 
sympathizers with, that influential organiza- 
tion will read it with approval and so will 
others. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rey. Stopford A. Brooke’s History of Early 
English Literature [Macmillan & Co. $2.50] is 
the opening volume of a history of English 
poetry which the author purposes to complete 
induetime. This book covers the period from 
the writings of Widsith, the earliest poet of 
the Angles, who wrote probably in the latter 
part of the first or the earlier part of the sec- 
ond third of the fifth century down to the ac- 
cession of King Aelfred in the year 871. The 
English literature of these four centuries is 
wholly poetical and, excepting the classic 
tongues and a few Welsh and Irish poems, it 
is the only vernacular poetry in Europe of its 
times. It was the root from which the great 
body of English verse has sprung. The author 
has adopted the literary rather than the scien- 
tific or critical point of view. He has supplied 
translations of a number of poems or portions 
of poems, following the originals as closely as 
possible and giving rhythmical renderings, 
chiefly in the trochaic movement, also making 
as much use as possible of alliteration. It is 
an elaborate, conscientious and intelligent 
study of the subject, which, of course, possesses 
interest and value chiefly for expert students 
of literature, yet in which many others will 
not fail to discover a great deal which will 
attract and instruct them. It will take its 
place among the important works of its class. 
In his new book, Under the Evening Lamp 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], Mr, R, H. 
Stoddard offers a series of fifteen papers on 
certain minor British poets. The first con- 
siders Scotch Contemporaries of Burns. The 
remainder are about James Hogg (the Ettrick 
Shepherd), John Clare, Ebenezer Elliott, David 
Gray, William Blake, Hartley Coleridge, Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Richard Monckton Milnes 
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(Lord Houghton) and others. They are at 
once biographical and critical. They are note- 
worthy for a sympathetic, kindly appreciative- 
ness which nevertheless is self-controlled and 
discriminating. They forma series of photo- 
graphs in words which, in the cases of most 
readers, will be found to supply clearer knowl- 
edge of the men described than generally has 
been possessed. The work which many of 
these poets have done, although less conspicu- 
ous than that of their more renowned brothers 
in art, is sufficiently meritorious to deserve 
commemoration in this friendly yet unpreju- 
diced fashion. No one is more competent to 
perform such a task wisely than Mr. Stoddard, 
and the reader gains from the book an addi- 
tional conviction of his superior ability as an 
interpreter and judge of poetry and humanity 
alike, as well as a larger knowledge of the 
particular poets about whom he has written 
his papers. We wish he would undertake a 
similar endeavor about some of the minor 
poets in our American literary history. 

In Dr. H. W. Mabie’s latest volume, Essays 
in Literary Interpretation [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25], are eight papers of which three have 
been published in the Andover Review and two 
in his earlier book, Short Studies in Litera- 
ture. These two have been much expanded 
for their present use. The topics discussed 
are Personality in Literary Work, The Poetry 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Robert Browning, 
A Word about Humour, ete. No one can 
read a page of the book without perceiving 
that the author possesseS unusually delicate 
pereeptions, as well as trained powers of 
analysis and discrimination. He also is en- 
dowed with a remarkable felicity in compo- 
sition. Few men use adjectives so aptly and 
express different shadings of meaning with 
such certainty and apparent ease. The book 
appeals only to reflective readers, and such 
will enjoy it alike for what the author thinks 
and for what he stimulates them to think. It 
is eminently a remunerative work. 

Here is a fresh work of travel and observa- 
tion, Mr. Edward Carpenter’s From Adam’s 
Peak to Elephanta [Macmillan & Co. $3.50], 
a book of sketches in Ceylon and India. It is 
not a continuous, comprehensive narrative of 
travel but a series of descriptions of particular 
places and experiences, accompanied by ex- 
tended comments upon the social, civil and 
moral condition of the people, the relation of 
English rule to their development, the polit- 
ical and commercial conditions and tenden- 
cies of the countries under consideration and 
many collateral subjects. It is interesting 
and informing. The author does not have 
much to say about the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion and, so far as this topic is 
touched upon, the impression made upon 
those who are well informed is likely to be 
that he has failed to comprehend the facts 
fully. What he says about caste in India is 
especially significant both in itself and as 
confirmatory of the statements of other writ- 
ers both as to the grave annoyances which are 
due to it and also as to the slow but real 
progress of the tendency toward its abandon- 
ment, 

In An Old Woman’s Outlook in a Hampshire 
Village [Macmillan & Co. $1.00] that prolific 
author, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, has set down 
her observations of the changes in the world 
of nature from month to month during the 
year in the English countryside. Something 
is said about people, but the book treats 
chiefly of foliage, flowers, clouds, birds, ani- 
mals, etc. It is a pleasant book in a vein 
quite different from that in which most of her 
works have been cast.—The subject of the 
possible immortality of animals has engaged 
the attention of many thoughtful minds, and 
in his volume, Where Is My Dog ? [Fowler & 
Wells Co. $1.00], Rev. C. J. Adams argues in 
a popular and entertaining, yet entirely seri- 
ous, manner that there is ample reason for a 


strong hope, if not an actual belief, that ani- 
mals as well as human beings live on after 
this earthly life has ended. The book is 
largely a collection of anecdotes illustrative 
of the apparent display of mental or moral 
powers on the part of birds or beasts and there 
is argument carried on at the same time. The 
author makes out a strong case and undoubt- 
edly will find many readers who will accept 
his conclusions. 

The late Mr. Montagu Williams, who be- 
came famous both as a London magistrate and. 
also as a practical philanthropist, a student 
and friend of the London poor, contributed a 
mumber of sketches to the Household Words 
about salient characteristics of Londen life 
among all sorts of people, which form the sub- 
stance of Round London [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25]. His professional duties gave him a 
wide and accurate knowledge of men and 
women, and he was a skillful delineator of 
what he witnessed. We seldom have met 
with so engrossing a work of its class as this. 
It is pleasant to perceive how high an idea 
of the London poor Mr. Willtams, who saw 
so much of their worst side, came to possess. 
—The work of the English Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund is of increasing interest and 
in the spring of 1892 the executive eommit- 
tee of the society instituted a course of seven 
lectures in London by eminent scholars and. 
explorers. Col. Sir C. W. Wilson’s topic was 
Ancient Jerusalem, Major C. R. Conder’s The 
Future of Palestine, Canon Tristram’s The . 
Natural History of Palestine, Mr. Walter Be- 
sant’s The General Work of the Society, Rev. 
Dr. William Wright’s The Hittites, Mr. W.M. 
Flinders Petrie’s The Story of a “Tell” and 
Canon Dalton’s The Modern Traveler in Pal- 
estine. These titles indicate well the scope 
of the course, the contents of which form a 
valuable volume called The City and the Land 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.25]. 


MORE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


A portrait of Tennyson is the frontispiece of 
the Century [$4.00] and Rev, Henry Van Dyke 
has a paper about him. The number devotes 
perhaps a little more space than usual to sto- 
ries, continued or complete, and there are such. 
special articles as Stray Leaves from a Whale- 
man’s Log, by J. T. Brown; Franz Liszt, by 
Camille Saint-Saéns; An Art Impetus in Tur- 
key, by J. P. Peters; Leaves from the Auto- 
biography of Salvini; and Life in the Malay 
Peninsula, by John Fairlie. Pierre Botkine, 
secretary of the Russian legation at Washing- 
ton, utters A Voice from Russia, defending his 
country against some current accusations. One 
of the most useful contributions is Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden’s second paper, The Cosmop- 
olis City Club, in which, under the guise of a 
story, vital questions are discussed. Under 
Topics of the Times Ballot Reform, Free Art, 
the Spoils System, Contested Blections, etc., 
are considered. There also is some good poe- 
try and the illustrations are as admirable as 
ever. 

The North American [$5.00] makes three top- 
ics prominent. One is Tariff Revision, Hon. 
W.M. Springer furnishing a paper upon the 
best method, which he holds to be to follow 
the lines of the Walker tariff of 1846. A sec- 
ond is Boons and Banes of Free Coinage, there 
being three contributors, viz., Hon. Rei. 
Bland, J. H. Rhoades and an anonymous de- 
positorin a savings bank. The third is Europe 
at the World’s Fair, with articles by Sir H. T. 
Wood, secretary to the British commission, and 
Theodore Stanton, commissioner resident in 
Paris. Other notable contents are Bear-Ad- 
miral Ammen, U.S. N.’s, Recolleetions of the 
Panama Canal Congress, one by the dean of 
St. Paul’s on Changes in the Church of Eng- 
land and Senator H. C. Hansbrough’s explain- 
ing Why Immigration Should not be Sus- 
pended.—In Education [$3.00] Dr. Larkin 
Dunton’s article, Experts in Education, is emi- 
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nently practical and suggestive and contains 
some wholesome criticism. Dr. W.A. Mowry 
also supplies a valuable paper, Reminiscences 
of Lowell Mason. The remaining contents 
are varied and appropriate.— The School Re- 
view [$1.50] opens with an editorial upon The 
Outlook for the Curriculum of the Secondary 
Schools, by the editor, J.G. Schurman. Dif- 
ferent educators also treat of College Require- 
ments in Greek, The High School and Its Ene- 
mies, Teaching English, ete. 

Literary Chicago by W. M. Payne, Ken- 
tucky’s Pioneer Town by H. C. Wood, The 
Pilgrims’ Church in Plymouth by Arthur 
Lord, and Tacoma by H. M. Howard are the 
most striking features of the New England 
Magazine [$3.00], but everything in it is of in- 
terest in one or another way, and it is illus- 
trated abundantly and well. It continues in 
its now well-established career of improve- 
ment.—A portrait of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 
the late editor of the Magazine of American 
History [$4.00], is the appropriate frontispiece 
of the current number. Rey. Daniel Van Pelt 
also supplies a sketch of her life. General 
J. G. Wilson, the new editor, hasan elaborate, 
illustrated paper on Society in New York in 
the Early Days of the Republic. The editor 
also has a paper on Bayard Taylor, A. E. Al- 
laben has one on La Tour and Acadia in the 
Suffolk Deeds, W. S. Wilson describes an Au- 
tograph Manuscript of Americus Vespucius, 
and there are the usual departments of news, 
notes, etc.— Home and Country [$2.50] con- 
tains a pleasant variety of material, popular 
rather than profound and well suited to the 
tastes of many households. There are papers 
upon timely and important topics and also 
some which are lighter in kind. It is illus- 
trated.—The Overland Monthly [$3.00] gives 
prominence to Intercollegiate Football on the 
Pacific Coast, and also has papers on The Dig- 
gers of Thirty Years Ago, Life in an Insane 
Asylum, Impending Labor Problems, etc. 

The tasteful external appearance of Romance 
[$2.50], in which are more than a dozen com- 
plete short stories by well-known writers, is 
in harmony with the real and diversified in- 
terest of its contents. Of the dozen authors 
whose names occur this month at least nine 
are famous.——The LZclectic [$5.00] includes, 
among other extracts from the leading foreign 
publications, St. George Mivart’s paper, Hap- 
piness in Hell, which appeared originally in 
the Contemporary. Another paper worth note 
is Alfred Austin’s on Tennyson’s Literary 
Sensitiveness.—The always welcome, enter- 
taining and suggestive Book News [50 cents] 
has a fine full-page portrait of J. M. Barrie. 
Its smaller portraits of authors also are very 
valuable, and this issue contains those of Hu- 
bert H. Bancroft, Miss Woolson, Anne R. Al- 
drich, ete.—The portrait of William Watson 
in the Book Buyer [$1.00] is that of so manly 
‘looking a man that we cannot help believing 
that it was not overweening vanity and ela- 
tion which rendered him insane but that it 
was incipient mental disease which caused 
him to seem so unduly excited by the popu- 
larity of his verses on Lord Tennyson and by 
the mention of his‘name with those of others 
as possible candidates for the poet laureate’s 
‘position. An interesting sketch of him ac- 
companies the picture. An illustrated article 
on Some English Book-plates is another spe- 
cial feature this month. 

The Engineering Magazine [Engineering 
Magazine Co. $3.00] of course is of peculiar 
interest to engineers, yet it contains articles 
upon many topics of general interest. Among 
its contents this time are papers on The 
World’s Fair and Industrial Art, by Gen. A. T. 
Goshorn; State-owned Railways in Australia, 
by Richard Speight; The Timber Problem in 
the South, by Charles Mohr; Fire Losses in 

ire-proof Buildings, etc. It is printed hand- 
somely and is thoroughly valuable.——The 
Sanitarian [$4.00] opens with a useful article 


on Cholera, Quarantine and Immigration, by 
C. W. Chandler, and handles other themes 
connected with health in at once a scientific 
and practical fashion.— The Journal of Hy- 
giene and Herald-of Health [$1.00] this month 
has much to say about food.—The Mother’s 
Nursery Guide [$2.00] deals intelligently with 
nursery and household problems and must be 
very helpful to many a mother. The Pansy 
[$1.00] continues to hold its own as a meritori- 
ous and popular juvenile publication. 


NOTES. 


— Prof. H. H. Boyesen has resumed his 
position as literary adviser of the editor and 
proprietor of the Cosmopolitan, which he 
ceased to fill while Mr. Howells was its 
editor. 


—— The late Bishop Phillips Brooks left by 
will all his books to Trinity Church to form 
the nucleus of a rector’s and parish library. 
He also left $2,000 to this church to assist in 
paying for the completion of the front of its 
building in accord with the plans of the late 
H. H. Richardson, its architect. 


—— Messrs. E. P. Dutton are about to issue 
a new volume of sermons by Phillips Brooks, 
The Good Wine at the Feast’s End, the proofs 
of which he corrected only a few days before 
his death. It is on the gains and blessings 
of growing old. 


—— Mr. Gladstone has announced publicly 
that he does not propose to advise the queen 
to appoint a successor to Tennyson as poet 
laureate. This is a blow to certain conspicu- 
ous aspirants for the place, but it is a sensible 
decision none the less. 


— The London Pall Mall Gazette has 
changed editors and politics and 1s now to be 
a Conservative journal. Mr. Cust, the new 
editor, isa member of Parliament. It lately 
has grown somewhat sensational and decid- 
edly light. Almost any change ought to im- 
prove it. 


—— The new Millicent Memorial Library in 
Fairhaven, Mass., erected by Henry H. Rogers, 
Esq., of New York, a native of the town, in 
memory of a deceased daughter, was dedi- 
cated on Jan. 30 last. It is very handsome 
and is a great ornament to the town, to which 
Mr. Rogers already has given a fine high school 
building and, we believe also, a memorial hall. 


—— Mr. John Bartlett has given Harvard 
College a valuable collection of ‘ books on the 
art of angling and angling literature,” which 
he has been accumulating during the past 
quarter of a century. We chronicled a few 
weeks since the acquisition by the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, by purchase, of the simi- 
lar collection of Mr. Robert Clarke of Cincin- 
nati. 


— Since the death of its editor, Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, the Magazine of American 
History has become the property of the Na- 
tional History Co. and is to be edited hence- 
forth by Gen. James Grant Wilson. It is to 
be enlarged more than thirty pages and its 
price is to be reduced from $5 to $4 a year. 
It has just offered fourteen cash prizes, of 
from $800 to $50 each in value, for seven 
different classes of contributions, particulars 
concerning which are printed in the issue for 
this month. 


—— The Ladies’ Home Journal has trans- 
ferred its editorial and art departments from 
New York to Philadelphia. The work of Mr. 
E. W. Bok, its editor, has been so remarkable 
that we copy the following paragraph concern- 
ing him from the Literary World: . 

At. twenty-four, on the recommendation of 
Mr. George W. Childs of Philadelphia, he was 
offered the editorship of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, then a publication of a distinctly 
cheap character, sold at fifty cents a year. 
Mr. Bok in three years increased the circula- 
tion from 300,000 to 700,000 copies, doubled the 
price, enrolled many of the leading writers of 


the world among his contributors and made it 
the most popular periodical in America, This 
was certainly an extraordinary feat and Mr. 
Bok deserves the highest credit for his energy 
and skill. That his business judgment is as 
great as his editorial ability is shown by the 
fact that the whole publishing work is done 
under his supervision. He receives a salary 
of more than $10,000 a year and he has re- ° 
cently become one of the proprietors of the 
magazine. He is also a regular contributor 
to the press and his income from his editorial 
work and his other interests is said to be 
$25,000 a year. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
PRAYER. By Rey. G. H. Deere, D.D. pp. 101. 25 
cents. 
ATONEMENT. By Rey. William Tucker, D.D. pp. 
100. 25 cents. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
SELECT SPEECHES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
by A.J. George, A.M. pp. 392. $1.50. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
WOLFENBERG. By William Black. pp. 298. $1.50. 
A GOLDEN WEDDING AND OTHER TALES. By Ruth 

M. Stuart. pp. 366. $1.50. 
TIME’S REVENGES. By D.C. Murray. pp. 392. $1.25. 
CATHERINE. By F.M. Peard. pp. 224. $1.06. 
FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. By H. S. 
Merriman. pp. 256, $1.25. , 


Edited 


SEEN FROM THE SADDLE. By Isa C. Cabell. pp. 
161. 50 cents. 
: Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE STORY OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. By 


H.M. Field. pp. 415. $1.50. 

FROEBEL AND EDUCATION BY SELF-ACTIVITY. By 
H.C. Bowen. pp. 209. $1.00. b 

IN THE THREE ZONES. By F.J. Stimson. pp. 204. 
$1.00. 

BLAcKFooT LODGE TALES. By G. B. Grinnell. pp. 
310. $1.75; 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

MEN AND MorALs. By Rey. James Stalker, D. D. 
pp.178. $1.00. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF Ezra, NEHE- 
MIAH AND EsTHER. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. pp. 
142. $1.00. 

VicTORY THROUGH SURRENDER. By Rey. B. Fay 


Mills. pp. 82. 50 cents. 
: Macmillan & Co. New York. 
EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. Edited by H. E. Ryle, B. D. 
pp. 331. $1.25. 
BROWNING AND WHITMAN. By Oscar L. Triggs. 
pp. 145. 90 cents. 


Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
STORIES AND SKETCHES. By Grace Greenwood. 
pp. 219. $1.00. 
THE GRAND CHACO. By G.M. Fenn. pp. 383. $1.50. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
Norsk Evista. By G.M. Fenn. pp. 313. $1.00. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
HIRAM GOLF’s RELIGION. pp.127. 75 cents. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 
BIBLE STUDIES. By Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by J. R. Howard. pp. 438. $1.50. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
oe arpa ENCYCcLoPapIA. Vol. X. pp. 832. 
53.00. f 


Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 
TURNING Points, By J. L. Brandt. pp. 343. $1.50. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 

THE LAST VOYAGES OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE 
OCEAN SEA. By C. P. MacKie. pp. 518. $1.75. 
Our CycLtiIng ToUR IN ENGLAND. By R. G. 

Thwaites. pp. 315. $1.50. 
How Do You Sprety Ir? By W. T. C. Hyde. pp. 
342. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


J. B. Millet Co. Boston. 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS. Edited 
by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomas and Karl 
Klauser. Parts 5-8. 50 cents each. 


Damrell & Upham. Boston. 
PHILLIPS Brooks. By Rey. G. A. Gordon. pp. 28. 
25 cents. Ryo 


Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
PSYOHICS: FACTS AND THEORIES. By Rey. M. J. 
Savage. pp. 153. 50 cents. 


Cassell Publishing.Co. New York. ; 
A BuLoT or InK. By René Bazin. pp. 305. 50 cents. 


American Institute of Civics. New York. 
GOOD GOVERNMENT THROUGH GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
By Albert Shaw, Ph.D., and others. pp. 23. 20 
cents. 


Government Printing Office. Washington. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN. 
SCHOOLS. 1892. pp. 86. 


MAGAZINES. 


January. PORTFOLIO.—KINDERGARTEN.—NEWS., 


February. Two TALES.—CENTURY.—OVERLAND,— 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—DONAHOE’S MAG- 
AZINE.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—ECLECTIC.—MOTHER’S 
NURSERY GUIDE.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND 
HERALD OF HEALTH.—EDUCATION.—BOOK NEWs. 
—BOOKBUYER.—NEW ENGLAND.—SANITARIAN.— 
HOME AND COUNTRY.—AMERICAN HisToRY.—Ep- 
UCATIONAL REVIEW.—LAWS OF LIFE.—PANSY.— 
PECULIAR PEOPLE.—MUSICAL MESSENGER. 


pe es Me yet! 

The religious feelings are to be as a holy 
music which shall accompany all the action 
of man; he should do all with religion, not 
from religion.—Schleiermacher. 


16 February 1893 ° 
THE FAMILY AS A FAOTOR OF 
SOCIETY. 


[A sermon by Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D., 
Yastor of the United Church, New Haven, Ct.] 
And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and 


ie£in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto 
;rael.”—Luke 1: 80. 


. And the child grew and waxed strong, filled with 
‘sdom: and the grace of God was upon Him.”—Luke 


The first of these passages refers to John, 
second to Jesus, whose birth we today 
celebrate. These passages are alike in their 
pening sentences, but because they begin 
alike and then diverge the difference be- 
comes signiticant. Of John it is said that 
he grew, and as he grew he waxed strong 
in the Spirit, that is, in the qualities of a 
prophet, in fervor and sense of righteous- 
ness and all those lofty characteristics that 
marked his race. He developed in the line 
of the prophets, especially Elijah, showing 
his courage and zeal; and, like Elijah, he 
withdrew into the desert, where he nursed 
his holy fire and brooded over his conscious 
message until it drove him back to men for 
its utterance—a wild, rough man, austere, 
immovable, terrible, with his one message 
of repentance and denunciation—a_ voice, 
and that only, crying in the wilderness, but 
crying in vain except as his cry awakened 
men and prepared them for another voice. 
He does not come from a home but from 
the desert. He does not come from amongst 
men, wise with the experience of life, but 
from solitary musing on the law and its 
retributions. He sees but one thing, sin, 
and he has but one way of dealing with it, 
by denunciation. A true message and truly 
delivered, but having no breadth of practi- 
cal wisdom and not tempered by the grace 
of God. His career was short, splendid and 
tragical. He knew his limitation—that he 
must decrease and that Jesus must increase 
—but he never knew the reason for the dis- 
tinction. He expected that Jesus would be 
like himself, but greater and stronger and 
fuller of the Spirit, and so when the signs 
failed to appear he questioned if Jesus was 
the Christ—the most pathetic and sadly: 
beautiful figure in all history. Nowhere 
does the human character of Jesus come 
out more finely than in that magnificent 
tribute to John in which, at the same time, 
He recognized his defect. He did not criti 
cise John but He recognized the fact that 
the prophetic spirit alone was not enough 
for the needs of men. 

It isnot fanciful to suppose that one rea- 
son why John was simply intense, without 
breadth of wisdom and tenderness, was that 
he lived apart from men, outside of the 
home, in ascetic loneliness. 

The account of Jesus is different. He 
grew and waxed strong, but not in spirit; 
these words have no place in the Revised 
Version. It does not mean that He lacked 
spirituality of mind or that His life was not 
wholly in the Spirit, but only that He did 
not show the peculiar mark of the Hebrew 
prophet, namely, the spiritual ecstasy. 
Christ was in the line of the prophets, but 
because He was the fulfillment of them He 
was not like them. The flower is not like 
the bud; it is the bud aud more—color, per- 
fume, beauty. But if He did not show the 
prophetic ecstasy which drove John into 
the desert, He ‘‘ was filled with wisdom: and 
the grace of God was upon Him’’—two things 
which are not ascribed to John. Wisdom— 

intelligence, the. ability to put things to- 
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gether and to discern what they mean, see- 
ing into the meaning and purpose of things, 
adapting means toends. The grace of God 
—love, pity, mercy, not as displacing the 
prophet’s hatred of sin but as higher forms 
and phases of the divine character. God is 
not what Elijah and John thought Him; He 
is that and more. 

Nor is it amiss to suppose that these qual- 
ities in Jesus were fed and favored by the 
fact that He spent the greater part of His 
life in a home. He felt no impulse to go 
off into the desert but He seemed rather to 
desire to remain at home and to share in its 
life and duties. i 

Save one or two hints we have no detailed 
knowledge how His life was spent in this 
home, but it is not difficult to fill out the 
picture. When a form passes before you 
radiant with loveliness, peace and purity 
beaming from every feature, grace and gen- 
tleness flowing from every movement, it is 
safe to say that such an one came from a 
good home. Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
has been superstitiously worshiped and 
laden with absurd dogmas, but she has not 
been too highly honored. If, in the later 
years, the strong and wonderful child made 
the home what it was, at first, as always, 
the mother made it. She was a thoughtful 
woman, pondering all that happened to her, 
keeping in her heart all the strange sayings 
of her child, and soshe gave Him those first 
lessons in wisdom which He showed in after 
years. She was gentle and tender and pi- 
ous, and so it was through her that He first 
felt the power of God’s grace and saw its 
use, : 

When Christ came to teach He spoke as 
one having authority, but that authority 
was the strength of His moral convictions, 
and these sprang out of His experiences, 
Christ did not say that love was the fulfill- 
ment of the law because it was directly re- 
vealed to Him, but because He had proved 
it to be true in life. And all those lessons 
in patience and forgiveness and of service 
and carefulness and prudence and peace 
were first learned in the school of experi- 
ence. As time went on they grew into the 
principles of the kingdom of God. It was a 
very humble home in which Jesus spent 
about thirty years of His life, but it was a 
sphere sufficiently large to suggest and to 
test all the governing principles that under- 
lie human society. There is not One of 
your households where there is not called 
into play all the principles of action that 
enter into the conduct of society. The home 
is not so small and the world is not so great 
but that the same laws govern each. One 
is but the other made a little larger; and it 
is not by chance that we speak of the family 
of man. ‘The whole world is only a greater 
home, and it realizes its destiny when it 
becomes a true home. The family is the 
ordained type and realization of what soci- 
ety must strive tobe. God made the family 
and said, Make the whole world like it. 

It will help us, in part, to understand 
Christ in His ministry if we keep in mind 
the fact that He was undergoing the disci- 
pline and feeling al] the influences of a 
home; that He came out of the unconscious- 
ness of infancy into full-rounded personality 
in a home; that He spent the tumultuous 
years of boyhood, in which will and desire 
run ahead of knowledge, ina home; that He 
passed into manhood and a full sense of 
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what it is to be a man in a home, and that 
He spent years of responsibility and toil in 
ahome. Tradition, with large probability, 
says that Joseph died while Jesus was a 
youth, leaving on Him the care of the family 
whose wants He met by daily toil. If so, 
it takes away the force of the imputation 
sometimes thrown out that Jesus, not hav- 
ing been a husband and father, did not 
cover human life in all its relations. True, 
but it does not follow that He did not meet 
the duties of these relations, feel their re- 
sponsibilities and learn their lessons. It 
is easy to imagine how strong a support He 
was to the widowed Mary, how faithfully 
He toiled for the household where, as we 
believe, other children were to be found 
and how patient and tender and wise He 
was in all His care of them, seeing more and 
more into the heart of things, and lending 
out to each one of those about Him the 
divineness that was growing within Him. 
And so He went forth to His brief ministry 
no novice in the truth and duty of life but 
full schooled init. There was not a precept 
nor a command nor a truth He uttered but 
had been wrought out and tested and proved 
in a life of, at least, average struggle. Later 
the Spirit came in fullness and gave them 
intensity and scope, and made them manda- 
tory for all, but it did not cut them off from 
their sourcein experience. He taught noth- 
ing that He did not know. He required 
nothing that He had not Himself tried and 
tested. 

Thirty years were so spent and spent in a 
home—babe, child, youth, man for ten long 
years. Whatever He learned from life, what- 
ever He taught concerning life, had its origin 
inthe home. The home furnished the ele- 
ments out of which He laid the foundations 
of the kingdom of God. Christianity is a 
revelation, but it is a revelation through a 
home—not through John in the desert, but 
through Jesus, who put Himself into the 
very closest and most accurate relations. to 
humanity possible by remaining in the home. 

It is a point of immense significance. 
Given the kingdom of God to be established, 
or, in other words, given the true order and 
method of human society to be laid down, the 
question is, how shall it be done? Evidently 
the founder must himself exhibit and real- 
ize the order; he must himself be what, he 
would have all men become; he must illus- 
trate in his own life what the kingdom shall 
be. Hence we have not a king ruling over 
men, nor a philosopher teaching them, nor 
a general leading armies, nor a recluse from 
the desert flaming with the fire of some, sin- 
gle message, but instead a Man wh 
lived quietly at home for thirty year an 
then goes out and tells men what He has 
thought and felt and learned in His previ- 
ous life. It is all taken up into great reve- 
lations of the Spirit but its substance is not 
altered. His dying love for the world is 
not different from that which had daily play 
for long years in Nazareth. 

The wonder of this ‘is that the kingdom 
of God thus founded in a home and consist- 
ing simply of home duties spread over so- 
ciety and home life made universal, the 
wonder is, I say, that this is now getting to 
be regarded as true social science; it is 
purely and thoroughly scientific. The fam- 
ily is the unit of society. This mysterious 
force which we call progress and which is 
simply God’s purpose working itself out is 
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moving steadily toward a realization of this 
truth. The thinkers no longer study so- 
ciety from the standpoint of the individual 
but of the family. Rights, privileges, du- 
ties, these are determined as they pertain 
to the family. The individual has rights 
and privileges but they are not fixed until 
those of the family are fixed. If there are 
any left over after the family has been pro- 
vided with all it needs the individual may 
be provided. The trend of thought, the ex- 
perience of the world, the purpose of Provi- 
dence is toward the family. The effort of 
nature is to take care of the family, it cares 
little for the individual. The moment one 
begins to regard himself as an individual 
nature turns on him and casts him aside. 
Nature has no use for the individual. 
‘Careful of the type,’’ ‘‘ careless of the single 
life,’ this is nature’s law and it is also the 
law of society and of the kingdom of God, 
for the simple reason that life is a matter 
of relations, duties are the fulfillment of 
relations, character springs out of the rela- 
tions in which we stand, and it cannot come 
in any other way. Individuality, if lived 
up to, does not admit of character. And 
any one who voluntarily avoids the natural 
relations of life and draws off into individu- 
alism cannot develop that thing which is 
called character. I do not mean that one 
must be a husband or a wife, a father or a 
mother,’ or be’ destitute of character, but 
that if one thinks of and treats himself as 
an individual and fixes his duties and rights 
for himself as an individual. he will be with- 
out character. 

There are, indeed, many who go unwed- 
ded and childless and perhaps homeless 
through the world, who, like our Lord Him- 
self, adopt the whole family of man as their 
own and become brother or sister to every 
human being, father or mother to every 
child that erosses their path, who make the 
whole world a home and fill it with their 
unselfish love. Many such there are, but in 
no proper sense are they individuals. One 
who loves and serves and obeys and sacri- 
fices ceases to be an individual and becomes 
apart of the whole. But these are the ex- 
ceptions. They achieve their destiny with- 
out the aid of nature. The natural founda- 
tion of society is the family and there is 
very little that can be done for the wold 
except through the family. Government, 
institutions, laws, customs, education, reli- 
gion, none of them can do much for men 
exeept as they put the family first and take 
every step upon that basis. Every law, 
every custom, all education, all religion must 
have root in the family. The family is the 
source from which and the end to which all 
effort should be directed. Make it the cen- 
ter of government, education, religion, and 
if the conception of the family be right so- 
ciety will be well cared for. Take care of 
the family and only a few odds and ends of 
legislation and education will be needed to 
secure social order and welfare. 

All this has been long and often said as a 
taatter of sentiment. It is none the worse 
or the weaker for that. Sentiment is often 
the profoundest wisdom. But it can now 
be said as a matter of scientific truth. The- 
ories of individualism which prevailed a 
century ago are no longer held in respect. 
‘The modern habit of thought, with its close 
and steady gaze upon things, and so finding 
out their nature, has discovered that the 


family is the central fact in humanity and, 
therefore, that society must strive to realize 
it. Ht is finding out that you cannot get the 
common virtues of humanity except through 
the natural relations of the family; that there 
ean be no thrift, patriotism, no civic nor so- 
cial virtues, except as they are generated and 
fed in the family. And especially it is be- 
ing found out that as the strong hand of au- 
thority is taken off and men are left to gov- 
ern themselves they require the passion for 
the home to steady and guide them. The 
family must take the place of the monarch. 

Outside of the family there cannot be 
generated enough self-sacrifice, enough in- 
terest, enough motive force to carry a free 
nation along. Hence self-government has 
thrust the problem of the family upon us, 
and our thinkers, at least, are handling it 
wisely. They are putting it at the front. 
They say, When you make laws put the 
family at the bottom of them; when you 
educate let it be in the interest of the 
family—never selfishly nor for mere culture. 
And all the war on vice of all sorts is now 
waged, not because of what it does to one 
but because it destroys the family. If sin- 
ners could only isolate themselves, and sim- 
ply as individuals drink and gamble and 
debauch themselves, and so as individuals 
go to their doom, it would not matter so 
much; but it is because their vice hurts, 
weakens, cripples, kills the family that it 
becomes a matter of common concern. 
The saloon, the brothel, the gambling 
house are the enemy, not so much of those 
who frequent them as of the family repre- 
sented by the frequenter. When a man 
drinks, debauches, gambles, it is a straight 
out and out transaction with certain eternal 
laws which will take care that no great evil 
is done; they eliminate the offender through 
his offense and so end both. Not so can 
it be with the family. The offender is also 
a member of a household, and he carries 
these eternal laws and their penalties into 
a home where they wreak themselves upon 
a whole circle of human beings and break 
up its order and peace, or even destroy it 
altogether. Hence more and more will the 
church and legislation and social science 
devote their attention and efforts to the 
family, not because children are more read- 
ily taught and influenced there, but because 
the family is the thing which the church 
and the state must take care of for the 
simple reason that they are made up of 
families. The church is not made up of 
members, it is made up of families. The 
state does not consist of so many,citizens 
but of so many families. 

It is a happy sign that this great fact of 
nature, into which God has put the highest 
and the most of Himself, is getting to have 
the attention that it deserves and must have 
before society can get itself into any sort of 
shape. 

That race and that nation will win which 
takes the best care of the family. It is the 
heart of the whole social system. It has in 
it the law of continuity and perpetuity, and 
you can find it nowhere else in society. 
Make the family true to its nature, defend 
it from the inroads of vice, educate it, keep 
it out of squalidness, save it from the ex- 
tortions of the rich, guard it with wise and 
holy laws, train it in the virtues suggested 
by itself and which are native to it—obe- 
dience, love, kindness, consideration, purity, 


truthfulness, reverence, self-sacrifice, fidel- 
ity, regard for the common good—make 
these virtues growths and parts of family 
life and they will send vital blood into 
society so long as such family life continues; 
nor can social permanence come from any 
other source. The nation lives only as the 
family flourishes. 

Let us thank God for whatever deepens 
and strengthens and sweetens family life. 
Here is found not only the joy of life but 
also its safety. Here not only are children 
saved and parents saved by saving their 
children but society is saved and carried on 
to its destiny. A true family is the leaven 
which God puts into the world that it may 
subdue it unto its own likeness and so 
make the world one great home in which 
God is the Father and all men are brethren. 
May God give us wisdom to read His great 
design as it is disclosed in humanity and as 
it is revealed by His Son. t 


PREPARATION FOR THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


This order for a preparatory service has 
proved especially effective in the Howard 
Avenue Church, New Haven, and perhaps 
other churches may like to try it. Those who 
intend to partake of the communion stand 
while they read together the words of reeon- 
secration : 


(Hymns interspersed at discretion of the 
leader). 

The Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

Scripture lesson. 

Preparatory prayer. 

Reconsecration in unison: In joyful antiei- 
pation of the coming communion we, who 
have in times past made public confession of 
our faith in God and of the redeeming work of 
Christ in us, now with one accord renew that 
confession and reaffirm the covenant of love 
and service which we have made with God 
and one another. And we remember the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, saying: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.’’ 

Special singing. 

Preparatory address. 

Voluntary and sentence prayers. 

Prayer in unison: AJmighty God, Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of all things, 
Judge of all men, we acknowledge and be- 
wail our manifold sins and wickedness which 
we from time to time most grievously have 
committed by thought, word and deed against 
Thy divine majesty, provoking most justly Thy 
wrath and indignation against us. We do 
earnestly repent and are heartily sorry for 
these our misdoings; the remembrance of 
them is grievous unto us; the burden of them 
is intolerable. Have mercy upon us, have 
mercy upon us, most merciful Father. For 
Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, forgive 
us all that is past; and grant that we may 
ever hereafter serve and please Thee in new- 
ness of life, to the honor and glory of Thy 
name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

eee a 


THE IDEAL PREACHER. 


What Mr. Stopford Brooke said in his 
paper the other day of the Christian poet 
ought to be true, I think, of the Christian 
preacher—that believing men of all churches — 
and creeds can claim him as their own, It 
is the calling and function of the modern 
preacher to deal with the variety in which 
all men who believe may be expected to ac- 
cord, with the faith which underlies all 
the systems that seek to interpret and ex- 
press it, with the great ideas and the great 
principles which lie beneath and above all 
peculiar doctrine. He will beware of press- 
ing upon men the forms of truth as if they 
were the truths themselves, and he will do 
his best to create a practical working faith 
in the vital and essential Christian thing 
distinct from definitions and forms and 
questions of history and philosophy and lit- 
erature.—Rev. John Hunter, Glasgow. 
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News from the Churches 


NEW HAVEN NOTES. 


The winter months have brought a quick- 
ening of life and activity to. several of the 
churches in and about New Haven. In some 
it hagl its origin in the Murphy temperance re- 
vival, renewed of late by the return of the 
evangelist after an absence of several weeks 
in Meriden and elsewhere. One week was 
spent in Fair Haven and then one in West 
Haven, which closed with a grand farewell 
meeting last Sunday afternoon in the largest 
theater in New Haven. He has met with uni- 
form success here and has made a good im- 
pression even upon those who for personal 
reasons do not favor the reform. He goes to 
Hartford for an extended campaign. 

The College Street Church, situated within 
a stone’s throw of the green, has long been 
feeling the effect of the crowding out of the 
population from the center of the city by the 
increase of business, the spread of the city 
and the improvement of street railroads. For 
several years the question of a change of loca- 
tion has been talked of but never before has 
there been enough unanimity to take any 
steps. Now the question has been decided and 
the property on College Street is offered for 
sale. Itis a fine location for a variety of pur- 
poses and will doubtless soon find a buyer. 
The church proposes to build a fine modern 
house of worship in the northwestern part of 
the city where the prospects for growth are 
unsurpassed. The society is in excellent finan- 
cial condition, as appears from the report of 
their annual meeting which has just been 
held, showing $1,000 pledged in excess of all 
estimated expenses up to next May and an 
indebtedness of only $300. 

The Monday Ministers’ Meeting has been 
discussing for several meetings the question 
of evangelistic work in the city and has finally 
decided to secure Rey. B. Fay Mills in the early 
autumn, providing the details can be arranged 
satisfactorily, and from correspondence with 
him it is believed there will be no difficulty. 
Several of the pastors, including Rey. J. E. 
Twitchell, D.D., and Rev. F. R. Luckey, are 
arranging to spend March in Florida. 

One of the most honored and useful of Con- 


necticut’s long pastorates is drawing to its 


close, Rev. W. T. Reynolds having just re- 
signed at North Haven, to take effect in May, 
at the close of thirty years of service and of 
forty years in the ministry. The church has 
prospered greatly under his ministrations and 
is now in a flourishing condition, and the pas- 
tor, though well advanced in years, is still 
young in spirit and in touch with the times. 
He will probably not remove from the place. 
In connection with college athletics is the 
question of college gambling, which is stirring 
up the indignation of the community more 
and more. No steps have as yet been taken, 
and no word uttered on the part of the uni- 
versity authorities intended to abate the evil 
of betting in connection with the intercollegi- 
ate games, although there is a crying need for 
such utterance and a vigorous demand for it 
is coming up from various quarters. It is 
gratifying to note, however, that President 
Dwight has written a letter to State Senator 
Fox asking that the proposed law against 
pool selling should be passed because of the 
baneful influence which the poolrooms in New 
Haven have upon the students. A powerful 
opposition to the bill will have to be met and 
nothing but the best of management and the 
support of all right-minded people cau carry 
it. ; WwW. J. M. 


FROM OMAHA. 


The Rescue Mission in Omaha has done a 
noble work since it was established early in 
the present year as a result of the Mills meet- 
ings, but recent events have shown how ready 
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wicked men are to steal ‘‘ the livery of the 
court of heaven to serve the devil in.’’ It has 
been so cold here that even burgiars have 
found it difficult to turn a dishonest penny, 
for they have been frozen out of the houses 
which they wished to enter. Six or eight of 
these knights of the jimmy and dark lantern 
were keeping house together in exceedingly 
select quarters in the lower part of the city, 
waiting for warmer weather, and to pass the 
time they began to attend the meetings held 
twice each day at Rescue Hall. They resolved 
to become religious—at least until there should 
be a decided rise in the temperature—and so, 
in outward show at least, a number of them 
were converted. The brightest convert was 
the leader of the gang, who showed such will- 
ingness and aptitude for religious work that 
Mr. Clark, the city missionary, took this man 
with him to various places as a valuable as- 
sistant, but all the time the disguised “‘ crook ”’ 
was taking note of places where his confeder- 
ates might do a little work in the line of their 
nocturnal calling. But one cannot long bea 
missionary by day and a burglar by night. 
Jekyll and Hyde experimentation is apt to 
end at the Hyde end of the scale. The police 
swooped down on that den of thieves when 
they were reposing in their house from the 
exacting duties of their double life and cap- 
tured nearly all of them at one time. But this 
should not and does not discredit the work of 
the mission. Its doors are not shut at all by 
day or by night, it welcomes all who need a 
helping hand or a sympathetic word and 
hardly a day passes without cases of genuine 
conversion. 

The pastor of Plymouth Church, Rey. A. R. 
Thaiao, D. D., recently assisted in a very suc- 
cessful revival work at Dunlap, Io. The 
widespread influence of the Mills campaign 
in Omaha is seen in the fact that many pas- 
tors from towns within a radius of fifty or a 
hundred miles visited the city during the prog- 
ress of the meetings, and went back to their 
parishes filled with a strong desire to do simi- 
lar work in their own field. The pastor at 
Dunlap, having brightened his torch at the 
fire in Omaha, and having done much faithful 
work by way of preparation, invited outside 
help with these results, that after ten days 
of afternoon and evening services eighty-six 
cards were signed by persons who desired to 
begin the Christian life—including nearly 
every member of the Sunday school not con- 
nected with the church by profession of faith 
—and other cases of interest have been devel- 
oped which encourage the belief that more 
than a hundred have been helped by the meet- 
ings to accept Christ. 

Twenty-seven united with the St. Mary’s 
Avenue Congregational Church on Feb. 5, 
making sixty additions since the beginning of 
the year and seventy-five within two months. 
Of the entire number the greater part have 
come on confession of faith, not entirely as a 
result of the Mills meetings, for the pastor, 
Rey. S. W. Butler, has done much faithful 
work. 

The education commission, appointed at the 
last meeting of the Nebraska State Associa- 
tion to attempt the Herculean labor of carry- 
ing the transferable assets of Doane and Gates 
Colleges to some point where the two colleges 
might be united as the one Congregational col- 
lege of the State, recently met with the trus- 
tees of Doane to ascertain if they would con- 
sent to enter into such an arrangement. The 
trustees of Gates had yoted in favor of unifi- 
cation, but practically they have no assets 
to transfer to a union college, for all the 
property now owned by the college would be 
needed to carry on academic work at Neligh. 
Doane has an endowment fund of $65,000, 
land, buildings, and other assets valued at 
$135,000, and expectations from unsettled es- 
tates and proposed bequests which would 
equal $150,000 more. The college classes are 


larger this year than ever before and the out- 
look is hopeful. It did not seem reasonable to 
the trustees that they should be asked to vote 
out of existence a college which by much labor 
and sacrifice has been brought to a fair degree 
of prosperity, unless the best of reasons could 
be brought forward by the commission in 
favor of such action. 

But the committee of two who represented 
the commission had no definite plan as to the 
location of the proposed union college, and 
they were equally uncertain as to land fora 
site and endowment funds for the support of 
the non-existent institution. They asked the 
trustees of Doane to declare their willingness 
to transfer the assets of the college to their 
college in the air, hoping that such a heavy tail 
might bring their hypothetical college kite to 
the earth at Omaha or at Fremont, or at some 
other point, and then they would be in condi- 
tion to add enough to the good will of Gates 
and the property of Doane to establish a strong 
union college which would wipe the Platte 
from the map of Nebraska as an educational 
Rubicon, and give us time at our associational 
meetings for the discussion of something else 
than the college question. 

But the trustees of Doane—with the excep- 
tion of three who wished to keep the question 
open until the next meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation—declined to search for the kite. With 
three dissenting votes they adopted a strong 
resolution, which, after setting forth the pres- 
ent strength and hopeful prospects of the col- 
lege, declared that in the present unsettled 
condition of the college question in Nebraska 
it is wise to go forward and build up Doane 
on its present foundation. 

Omaha now has a Congregational Club of 
good strength. The second meeting was held 
in the social rooms of the First Church, Feb. 7, 
and acompany of three hundred, about equally 
divided as to sex, sat down to a supper served 
in a most admirable way by the women of the 
First Church. A constitution was adopted, 
and Mr. W. H. Alexander was elected presi- 
dent. The subject was The Discovery of 
America from a Christian Standpoint. Dr. 
Duryea set forth in a masterly way the Events 
Which Led Up to the Discovery and Dr. Thain 
spoke on the Hand of God in the Order of the 
Discoveries. Itis hoped that the club will do 
much to strengthen the fellowship of the 
churches in Omaha and vicinity. 

Hillside Church is rapidly gaining in mem- 
bership, attendance and influence. The pas- 
tor, Rev. G. J. Powell, who has been eight 
months on the ground, has the activities of the 
church well organized, the women’s societies, 
the Sunday Afternoon Pleasant Hour Club and 
the Y. P. S.C. E. being especially efficient, 
Fen united with the church Feb. 5. The church 
has a large region which it occupies exclu- 
sively and affords one of the best opportuni- 
ties for the work of an institutional church. 

AS Dy 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

A series of Sunday evening Lenten lectures will 
be given at the Old South Church, Boston. The 
subjects and speakers are as follows: Christ and 
History, Rev. W.J. Tucker, D.D.; Christ and the 
Creeds, Rey. A. H. Bradford, D.D.; Christ and 
Doubt, Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D.; Christand Lit- 
erature, Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D.; Christ and So- 
ciety, Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D.; Christ and the 
Eternal Life, Rev. G. A. Gordon. The last lecture 
was to have been given by Phillips Brooks. The 
course will begin next Sunday. 


Rey. Ezra H. Byington, D. D., read at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting last Monday an interesting paper 
on the Comparative Influence of the Pilgrim and 
the Puritan in New England. He brought out the 
fact that though the Puritans who came to this 
country were mostly Episcopalians they made no 
movement to establish Hpiscopal churches but 
planted Congregational churches. The reasons for 
this were discussed by Drs. Little, Wellman and 
others. 
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Next month will be noteworthy for the installa- 
tion of pastors over two of our prominent churches, 
Rev. W. E. Barton at Shawmut, March 2, and Rev. 
I, J. Lansing at Park Street, March 8.——Dr. John 
G. Paton has been speaking in a number of the 
churches in this vicinity and will remain in New 
England through this month, meetings having been 
arranged by Secretary Creegan for almost every 
evening. Next Monday evening he will speak at 
the new Mount Vernon Church on Beacon Street 
probably his last appointment in this city. 

Pilgrim Church, Cambridgeport, received thirty- 
three last year, nineteen on confession. Beneyo- 
lences amounted to $1,593. About 350 were present 
at the annual supper. 


Massachusetts. 


Eliot Church, Newton, gave $11,446 last year to 
missions of the denomination. Including a special 
gift of $40,000 to Colorado College, $57,009 were given 
away; expenses were $12,667. 


Rey. H. L. Brickett, pastor of the church in Lynn- 
field, gives ashort prelude before his Sunday morn- 
ing sermon. Recent subjects have been Butler, 
Brooks, Hayes and Blaine. This custom increases 
the interest in the service. 


The Rolistone Church, Fitchburg, has an Arme- 
nian Endeavor Seciety. The Sunday school num- 
bers 569 with an average attendance of about 300. 
The parsonage is called Lawrence Parsonage in 
memory of Mr. T. R. Lawrence, who was for more 
than twenty years the sexton and who left the bulk 
of his estate to the church. 


After some months of wise and helpful service 
with Bethany Church, Worcester, Rev. H. E. Barnes, 
D. D., has relinquished the pulpit and is at Charles- 
town, ready for work elsewhere. During his stay 
the church has dedicated its new house of worship 
and is looking forward to steady advance inits grow- 
ing community.—The Munhall meetings at the 
South End are gaining constantly in attendance and 
power.— Key. E. M. Chapman, the new associate 
pastor of Central Church, is preaching a series of 
evening sermons on Realities in Christian Life —— 
Last Sunday was the fifteenth anniversary of Dr. 
Daniel Merriman’s pastorate at Central Church. Of 
the fifty settled Protestant pastors in the city only 
two, Mr. Sleeper and Dr. Mears, have been longer in 
office than Dr. Merriman, and of the 573 Congrega 
tional churches in the State only thirty-seven have 
pastors older in point of settlement. 


The Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
churches of East Longmeadow are holding a union 
prayer meeting on the fourth Thursday evening of 
each month, merging in it their regular midweek 
service. The movement is the result of union serv- 
ices held during the Week of Prayer. 


Maine. 


Williston Church, Portland, celebrated its twenti- 
eth anniversary Feb.7. The early part of the even- 
ing was given to a social and supper, at which more 
than two hundred sat down to the bountifully laden 
tables. The public exercises consisted of historical 
papers and addresses by several of the original 
workers in the Walnut Street Sunday school and 
May Street Chapel, out of which the church grew. 
Three of the city pastors, whose terms of service have 
covered the entire history of Williston, were present 
and gave congratulatory addresses: Rev. W. H. 
Fenn, D.D., of High Street Church, Rey. A. H. 
Wright of St. Lawrence Street and Rev. Asa Dalton, 
D.D., of St. Stephen’s Episcopal. Williston has had 
four pastors: Rey. B. F. Leavitt, recently of Lincoln 
Park Church, Chicago, Rey. F. E. Clark, D.D., Rev. 
L. H. Hallock, now of Tacoma, Wash., and the pres- 
ent pastor, Rey. D. M. Pratt, who gave the closing 
address, The original members numbered twenty- 
two. During the twenty years 617 have united with 
the church. The present membership is 388. The 
church has been characterized from the first as 
social and aggressive, and outside of Portland has 
become known the world over as the birthplace of 
the Christian Endeavor movement.—The subject 
before the Ministers’ Meeting, Feb. 13, was the Con- 
gregational Problem in Portland, which was dis- 
cussed in four principal papers—Portland’s material 
growth and changes in the last forty years,‘ the 
changes in the Congregational churches, their 
growth as compared with other churches, and the 
personnel of attendants forty years ago. 


The Sunday evening praise services at the First 
Church, Bangor, have proved to be popular and 
profitable, and are to be continued for several weeks 
longer.——The new pastor of the Third Church, Rev. 
E! B. Bary, is interesting his people generally and 
especially in his Sunday evening lectures upon Old 
Testament characters. 


Special meetings have been held at Milltown, 
N.B., in which Rey. C.S. Wilder has been assisted 
by Rev. S. D. Towne. A deep interest and many 
hopeful conversions are reported. 


The Legislature of Maine is asked to frame a law 
whereby the property of churches that have or may 
become extinct may be sold to the C.C.B.S.,,.the 
proceeds to be applied to the work in Maine. 


Khode Island. 


Rev. Alexander McGregor has been pastor of the 
church in Pawtucket for nearly ten years. Of these 
the last has been most prosperous spiritually and 
financially. Thirty-eight have been received to 
membership. The church has eight auxiliary or- 
ganizations. 


The year has opened auspiciously on the Scandi- 
nayian brotherhood™of this State. Promising 
churches have been organized in Pawtucket and 
recognized in Crompton. And now still more en- 
couraging is the dedication, Feb. 10, of the new 
house of worship of the Swedish Free Church in 
Providence. At the afternoon fellowship service 
addresses were made on The Church and the 
Stranger, The Church and the Prayer Meeting and 
The Mission of the Swedish Church. Attheevening 
service the financial report presented showed that 
of the $10,330, the total cost of the land and church 
building, over $7,000 were raised by the Swedes them- 
selves, all of whom are in humble circumstances. 
Rey. L.S. Woodworth presented an interesting his- 
torical résuméy closing with the statement “that 
today the active membership of the church is 200 
with a congregation of twice that number.’’ Rev. 
F. A. Horton, D.D., preached and the prayer of ded- 
ication was offered by Rev. J. G. Vose,D.D. Under 
the leadership of Rev. J. P. Eagle this church has 
a bright future before it and demonstrates anew 
the beneficent outcome of the fostering care ex- 
tended by the Rhode Island Home Missionary 
Society. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Chaplin, in sending its annual 
offering to the American Board, constituted the pas- 
tor, Rey. M.S. Phillips, an honorary member. The 
Endeavor Society takes charge of the Sunday even- 
ing service and the pastor preaches at North Wind- 
ham the second and fourth Sunday afternoons in 
each month. 


Rey. Robert Pegrum, pastor of the church in 
Watertown, has nearly completed a series of Bible 
readings on the books of the Old Testament. Three 
years ago he gave a similar series on the books of 
the New Testament, which he has been asked to re- 
peat. The increasing attendance on Sunday even- 
ings testifies to the fact that such themes still pos- 
sess magnetic power. 


The First Church in Canterbury, Rev. C.O. Parker, 
pastor, is experiencing a revival, the second in four- 
teen months. Last winter a powerful religious 
awakening, the first in twenty years, resulted in the 
addition of twenty-one to the church. Following 
this an Endeavor Society was formed, which has 
proved a great blessing. The services of Evangelist 
Veazie were secured for a three weeks’ series of 
meetings which are proving wonderfully successful. 
A systematic house to house canvass has been made 
of the entire parish. 


The church in Reading proposes to make an addi- 
tion to its house of worship and to introduce other 
needed improvements.—Ten members were re- 
ceived by the church in Lisbon during the past year. 
There has been a steady increase for the past few 
years. Benevolent contributions were $200.—A 
fellowship meeting of great interest was held with 
the church at Hast Woodstock, Rey. F. H. Viets, 
pastor.—tThe church in Broad Brook has just lost 
its house of worship by fire. Its value was $8,000. 
It will rebuild. The Episcopalians have offered the 
use of their building till the edifice is rebuilt. 


Prof. C. D. Hartranft, at the Hartford Ministers’ 
Meeting, delivered a lecture on University Exten- 
sion. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has added a fourth 
pastor to its staff, Rev. E. H. Porter, who will assist 
Rey. Howard Bliss at the Bethel Branch.— The 
Clinton Avenue Church pledged over $26,000 at a 
recent Sunday morning service toward the payment 
of the debt incurred by the extensive alteratians in 
its house of worship two years ago.—The Bush- 
wick Avenue Church celebrated its second anniver- 
sary last week. Rev. W. 7. Stokes, the pastor, pre- 
sented an encour?} ing report, showing a member- 
ship of ninety-ei and 350 Sunday school scholars. 
—At the annua meeting of the New England 
Church Rey. Alexander Lewis reported seventy-two 


additions, a very large increase, for the church is 
not situated in one of the rapidly growing sections. 


Special revival meetings have been held recently 
with a good measure of success at Oxford, Sidney, 
Greene, Center Lisle and Lisle, Richford, Franklin, 
Maine and Union Center, Eldred and Barryvyille, 
Carthage, Oswego Falls, Lockport, East Avenue 
Church, Syracuse, Plymouth and Good Will Churches 
and meetings are now in progress at Norwich with 
Evangelist Smith as leader. 


A migratory home missionary rally, which is to 
visit some twenty-five places in New York, began at 
Poughkeepsie Feb. 15, with Rev. Messrs. W. G. 
Puddefoot, C. W. Shelton, H. C. Simmons, Dr. W. A. 
Duncan and Secretary Curtis, with a woman’s an- 


’ nex including Mrs. Caswell, Mrs. Shelton, Mrs. East 


man and Mrs. Curtis as speakers. 


A season of refreshing is being experienced by 
the church at Tallman and eleven have been re- 
ceived upon confession of faith. Extensive repairs 
are being carried on upon the building. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


Rev. E. O. Mead held meetings two weeks at South 
Newbury assisted by Rey. C. W. Carroll. _ There 
were a few conversions, wise and valuable instruc- 
tion was given to the church and an excellent 
impression made upon the community, especially 
upon thinking men. 


The church in Hudson loans its pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Carroll, as a contribution to the A. M. A., to hold 
two weeks’ evangelistic meetings at Pleasant Hill 
Academy, Tennessee. * 


Beginning with the Week of Prayer meetings were 
held for three weeks in the Central Church of Day- 
ton, Rey. D. M. Brown, pastor. Despite the cold 
weather the meetings were largely attended and 
Feb. 5 sixteen were received to the church, most of 
whom were fruits of these meetings. 


Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, Rey. C.S. Mills, pas- 
tor, had 208 of its 375 resident members present at 
its annual banquet, Feb. 9. Eighty-eight members 
have been received the past year, forty-five on con- 
fession. All seats are free and the church is en- 
tirely supported by voluntary weekly offerings ; $12,- 
439 were raised for home expenses and $8,301 for 
benevolences. The number of weekly pledges for 
benevolences and the amount pledged increased 
100 per cent. over the previous year. Ground will 
be broken for the new church building soon and 
it is hoped to dedicate it by October, 1894. 


Cleveland ministers heard, Feb. 6, with great in- 
terest a paper by Rey. J. H. House, D.D., of Sama- 
kov, Bulgaria, on How the American Churches 
Look after Twenty Years’ Absence. Its publica- 
tion was unanimously requested.— Secretary Dan- 
iels, Rev. J. H. House and Rev. G. H. Gutterson are 
addressing churches in Northern Ohio in the’ inter- 
ests of the American Board. 


Allinois. 


The death of Deacon J. C. Fairbank of Joy Prairie 
church at Jacksonville, Feb. 7,isa great loss both 
to church and community. He was brother of Dr. 
Fairbank of India and Rey. J.B. Fairbank of Wa- 
verly, Ul., and has been connected with Joy Prairie 
church since 1846, the year following its organiza- 
tion. He was born at Oakham, Mass., in 1825 and 
came to Illinois in 1837. 


Rey. E.S. Pressey has begun work at Elmwood. “! 


The parsonage has been heated throughout by fur- ~! 
nace and lighted by electricity. A largely attended 
reception was given to the new pastor and his wife 
at the home of one of the deacons. EAL 


To the suggestion of Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, West- 
ern field secretary of the A. B.C. F. M., that a mis- 
sionary rally be held with the church in Quincey, this 
reply was sent by the pastor, Rev. Dr. S. H. Dana, 
and the officers to whom the church referred the 
matter for decision: ‘If the proposed meeting is 
for the purpose of conveying even by implication 
any approval of the course of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in recent years, or is designed to raise money 
for the board, we feel constrained to decline to have 
it. If the purpose is simply and wholly to arouse 
and increase an interest in foreign missions we are 
willing to co-operate. But we feel that of far more 
importance than missionary rallies is such a change 
in the personnel of the Prudential Committee as 
would permit the full and hearty co-operation of 
such churches as ours with the American Board. 
In regard to future offerings, while those who wish 
can as heretofore make their gifts to the American 
Board, we feel that it will be best to present to those 
who desire it an opportunity to make their offerings 
through other channels.” 
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Indiana. 


The First Church of Kokomo, Rey. W. A. Thomas, 
pastor, each month assigns to different members 
particular pews to look after. Each member is 
provided with cards bearing his name and inviting 
visitors whom he may find in these pews to permit 
him to introduce them to the pastor and others of 
the Church and congregation. This church fitly 
calls itself ‘‘a church of Christian brotherhood.” 

Michigan. 

The church at Ellsworth has been a struggling 
country church since 1888, but now the railroad has 
come within two miles of it and it has been moved 
and reorganized at the railroad station with twenty- 
five members. The reorganization was approved 
by council on Feb. 10. 


The church of twenty-seven members recognized, 
Feb. 10, at Corinth, a country village twenty-five 
miles south of Grand Rapids, is the result of the 
work of Rey. Harry Appleton, who has preached 
here as an out-station to his charge at Dorr. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The church in Winthrop has held revival meetings 
every year for nine years, conducted usually by the 
pastor, Rey. G. M. Orvis. There remained, however, 
a number of business men who were not Christians 
and this year a special effort was made to reach 
them. Rey. C. P. Boardman preached for three 
weeks. Many were converted. At the last commun- 
ion seventeen were added and others will follow. 


The church in Osage made a net gain of forty-two 
last year, making the present membership 260. The 
average attendance at the Sunday school was 185 
and twenty-three of its members united with the 
church. Benevolences amounted to $734. The amount 
raised for all purposes was $3,233. Special meetings 
were held in January with great interest. The mem- 
bers of this church recently presented their pastor, 
Rev. W. W. Gist, with a fine cutter. 


The twentieth anniversary of the organization of 
the church in Creston occurred Jan. 28. It was ob- 
served by a social gathering Friday evening and by 
special services Sunday evening, at which historical 
sketches and letters were read and reminiscences 
given. Three pastors have served the church: Rey. 
N. M. Calhoun for one year, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
D.D., for twelve years and Rev. A.J. Van Wagner 
is now in the seventh year of his pastorate. The 
present membership is nearly 300. The property, 
free from debt, is worth not less than $14,000. The 
church is thoroughly united. 


In 1892 the First Church of Ottumwa, Rev. L. F. 
Berry, pastor, received forty-eight to membership, 
twenty-two on confession, raised for benevolences 
$1,169 and for home expenses $4,674. The present 
membership is 233.——The church in Postville, Rev. 
L. 8. Hand, pastor, with a membership of less than 
100, gave $1,016last year for benevolences. Only one 
other church in the State gives more per member 
for benevolences, and only nine others give a larger 
amount. .- 


As the first fruits of special revival efforts the 
Onawa Church, Rey. J. B. Adkins, pastor, received 
thirty-seven members and the Webster City Church, 
Rey. J. T. Blanchard, pastor, forty-two. In both 
places union meetings had been held.— During 
last year the Rock Rapids Church contributed 
to beneyolences over $300 and raised for home 
expenses about $1,400. Forty-four were added, an 
old debt on the church building was paid and a par- 
sonage purchased. 


Rey.,G. L. Wilson of Lyons, under the auspices 
of the Y.P.S.C.E., is giving a series of lectures on 
American History. He also gives as preludes to his 
sermons short talks on practical topics such as 
Gambling in Politics, Lying and Honesty.—Im- 
proyements in the edifice are in progress at Hart- 
wick, Rev. William Spire, pastor. 


Minnesota. 


The church of twenty members formed, Feb. 3, at 
Lake Belt was gathered through the labors of Rev. 
W. W. McArthur of Sherburne, and will be supplied 
by him.—The new building at Sherburne, cost- 
ing $3,000, was dedicated Feb. 4 and $600 raised 
with which to pay the last bills. Rev. J. B. Drew 
preached the sermon. 2 


The church in Madison has been greatly prospered 
since the coming of Rev. David Donovan. Large 
congregations and some spiritual interest give new 
courage. An unnecessary church of another denom- 
ination expects to give up its services.—There is 
much religious interest at Ortonville, and the pastor, 
Rey. H. P. Fisher, has been assisted by Rey. C. M. G. 
Harwood of Marshall. 
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Nebraska. 


Plymouth Church, Lincoln, now without a pastor, 
has decided not to hear candidates but to investi- 
gate and select a good minister on his record.—A 
special service was held, Feb.5, by the First Church 
for the reception of members, all. of whom came 
from the Sunday school. 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges brought a great 
blessing to the academy and to the church ‘at Frank- 
lin. Rev. H.S.Wannamaker of Lincoln assisted the 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Mitchell, and the teachers in the 
service. A deep and tender interest pervaded all 
the meetings and ten committed themselves to 
Christ, so that now nearly all the students are pro- 
fessing Christians. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

The Scrooby Chapter of the Y. P.S.C.E.in the 
First Church, Tacoma, is meeting a long felt want 
and draws out an interested attendance of large 
numbers outside the ranks of the young. Rev. L.H. 
Hallock, as dean of the chapter, finds abundant and 
ready co-operation. 


Prof. W. D. Lyman has begun a course of weekly 
lectures on The American Constitution at the 
church in Dayton, Rey. S. B. L. Penrose, pastor. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


BROWN, Aurelian L., of Talmage, Neb., to Dodge and 
Howells, Cen eee to begin work at once. 

BUTLER, Elmer W., to Harmon, Col. Accepts,and has 
begun work. 

CLARK, Calvin M., of Wolfboro, N. H., to Center Ch., 
Haverhill, Mass. 

CURTIS, Gilbert A., to Andover, Ct. Accepts. 

CURTISS, John S., accepts call to Lebanon Center, Me. 

HUBBARD, William B., of Yankton, 8. D., to De Smet. 

JENKINS, Josiah H., of San Bernadino, Cal., to Falls 
Church, Va. Accepts. 

LEMMON, Charles H., to permanent pastorate at Twins- 


paren 0. 

MEARS, David O., of Piedmont Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to Calvary Pres. Ch., Cleveland, O. 

MILES, Arthur, of Pecatonica, Il., to Ogden, Io. 

PINCH, Pearse, accepts call to Emporia, Kan. 

REXFORD, George W., of Plankinton, 8. D., to Rapid 


City. Accepts. - 

SNOW, Frederick E., of Guilford, Ct., to Shelton, 

SNOWDEN, David H., of Roberts, Ill., to Sterling, Kan. 

ccepts. : 

STONE, Ira fmt of Chicago Seminary to Rockefeller, 
ecepts. 

bee ade oe infield D., of Mound City, Ill., to Roberts. 

S. 

WHITNEY, Joel F., of Marshfield, Vt., to Coventryville, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

WIGHT, Charles A., of Olive Branch Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
to Platteville, Wis. Accepts. 

WOODCOCK, Thomas J., of Chicago Seminary to Nora 

ractiwiee Io. Accepts. 

VANDER PYL, Nicholas, of Hartford Seminary to 
North Wilbraham, Mass. 

WILLARD, Wallace W., of Chicago, 1., to Third Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BLAIR, David G., 0. Feb. 1, Ransom, Mich. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. George Hill, I. W. Bell and Deacon E, 

nLias, 

ESTABROOK, F. P., o. Feb. 7, Plaistow, N. H. Ser- 
mon by Rey. G. H. Reed; other ops by Rev. Messrs. 
Albert Watson, G. E. Street, J. N. Lowell and Joseph 
Kimball. 

EVANS, D. A., 7. Jan. 31, Puritan Ch,,Scranton,Pa. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. David Jones, E, J. Morris, 
J. G. Evans and D. L. Davies. 

OBENHAUS, Herman, o. p., Jan. 27, Prescott, Wis. 
Sermon by Rey. E. A. Steiner; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. R. Hall, F, L, Meske, 8. 8. Grinnell and F. L. 


Hart, 
THOMAS, David L., 0. Feb. 7, Lone Rock and Bear Val- 
ley, Wis. 
Resignations. * 


BURROWS, Edwin B., Jamestown, N. Y. 
FAVOR, W. Proctor, Weston, Ct. 

GALLAGHER eres W., Bethany Ch., Montpelier, Vt. 
HARGRAVE, John W., Zumbrota, Minn. 

LAWRENCE, John B., Middleboro, Mass. 

LEWIS, William W., Waucoma, Io. 

LYON, Asa P., Anoka, Minn. 


Dismissions. 
ee Roselle T., Silver Lake Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
e 


WALLACE, Robert W., Wakefield, Mass. 
Churches Organized. 


BUSTI, N.Y., Swedish, recognized Feb. 2. Thirty- 
seven members. 

CORINTH, Mich., recognized Feb. 10. Twenty-seven 
members. 

LAKE BELT, Minn., Feb. 4. Twenty members. 

TITUSVILLE, Pa., Swedish, recognized Feb. 1. Six- 
teen members. 

WARREN, Pa., Swedish, recognized Feb. 2. Twenty- 
one members. 

pees DRESDEN, Me., Jan. 31. Twenty-three mem- 
ers. 

Miscellaneous. 


ARNOLD, Henry T., and wife, of Plainfield, Ct., were 
given a generous sum of money by the women of the 
parish at a recent sociable. 

DAVIES, A. E., of London, Eng., has begun his pastor- 
ate at Lake Preston, 8. D. e will have charge of the 
church in Erwin also. 

DAVIS, William, of the Second Ch., Spokane, Wn., was 
given a gold watch at the close of his third year of 


service. 

HELS ee oseph H., is supplying the church in Machi- 
as por e. : 

KRUSE, Prof. W. C., to supply the church in Ridgeville, 
Ind., the rest of the year. 

geht ee Carl O., approved to preach, Feb. 2, Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

STURTEVANT, Julian M., of Galesburg, Il., received 
on his fifty-ninth birthday fifty-nine silver dollars 
fem he a urch and fifty-nine half-dollars from the 

WANNAMAKER, Henry S., of the Vine st. Ch., Lincoln, 
Neb., has taken a class in Hebrew at the State Uni- 


versity at the request of the regents. Next fall there 
will be a permanent department with Mr. Wanna-, 
maker as professor. 

WESTLAKE, Cassius M., formerly of Manistee, Mich., 
has become a deacon in the Episcopalian Church, 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Albion, Pa. — 17 Mansfield, O., 20 20 
Allendale, Mich., 8 8 Mitchellville, Io., 14 16 
Anderson, Ind., — 7 Mokelumne Hill,Cal.,— 11 
Angola, Ind., 4 6 Mukwonago, Wis., 29 29 
Appleton, Minn., — 4 Nora, Ill., Cyan) 
Aten, Neb., — 4 Nora Springs, Io., 14 14 
Bassett, Io., 5 5 North Blandford,Ms.,— 20 
Beverly, Ill., 1 3 Numica, Mich., 4 4 
Bristol and Paris, Okarche, Okl., — 16 
Wis., 7% Omaha, Neb., Bil} 
Carthage, S. D., 2.23 side, 5» 10 
Centerville, Pa., T 7 _St. Mary’s Ave., 10 28 
Central City, Io. 12 12 Onawa, Io., 33° 37 
Clintonville, Ww Sie Overton, Col., — 1T 
Scandinavian, — 19 Perris, Cal., es 
Cloverdale, Cal., 5 7. Pine Grove, Mich., 13 13 
Colfax, Wn., — 6 Princeton, Minn., ca) 
Corinth, Mich., 4 27 Riceville, Pa., 8 3 
Correctionville, lo., 8 9 Richfield, O., Oak Hill 
Cortland, O. — 6 Branch, : (ert 
Crossville, Tenn., 2 4 Rohnerville, Cal., lo 11 
Dayton, O., Central, 12 16 Rowen, Io., bh by 
Des Moines, Io., Ger- Royalton, Wis., — 4 
man, 6 6 Rutland Center, Vt., 
Duluth, Minn., Pil- Swedish, 3. C6. 
oo 2 9 Santa Cruz, Gal., 6 9 
Edmore, Mich., — 12 Sioux City, Io., May- 
Ellsworth, Mich., — 25 — flower, 25 32 
Farmington, Wn., — 8 South Paris, Me., — 6 
Farragut, Lo., 4 4 Stacyville, Io., 4 4 
Fitchburg, Mass., Cal- St. Paul, Minn., Atlan- 
vinistic, Be ates — 1 
Fort Recovery, O., 38 3 Stuart, Io., } 6 
Fruita, Col., 23 28 Tacoma, Wu., First., 5 20 
Genoa Junction,Wis.,— 19 Tallman, N. Y., ll ll 
Gifford, Io., 14 14 Tomah, Wis., 6 6 
Grafton, Vt. 3 3 Tualatin, Ore., 4 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Tulare, Cal., ll il 
Holland, 14 14 Valley City, N. D., ll 14 
Hanson, Minn., 9 9 Washington, Ind, — 10 
Hartford, Ct., Pearl Webster City, Io., 35 42 
St., — 4 West Dresden, Me., 22 23 
Mary ica pors Mass., 4 4 White Creek, Wis., — 15 
Inkster, N.D., — 7 Whitewater, Col., 5 6 
Jackson, Mich., Plym- Winona, Minn., Sec- 
outh, — 7 «ond, 38 38 
Kokomo, Ind. — 23 Winthrop, Io., — i 
Lewiston Mich., — 4 Yankton, 8. D., 4 6 
Lincoln, Neb., First, 4 8 Eleven churches with 
Los Angeles, Cal., two or less, 12 19 
West End, — § 
Conf. 550; Tot. 994. 


Total since Jan.1. Conf., 1,542; Tot., 4,834. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Another stage in the case of Prof. H. P. Smith of 
Lane Seminary was reached a few days ago. The 
trustees of the seminary refused to accept his resig- 
nation but consented to relieve him from teaching 
after the close of the present year until the appeal 
from the decision of the presbytery has been de- 
cided. On account of the difficulty of securing any 
one to take his place at once he was requested to: 
remain at his post during the remainder of the 
present year. No action was taken upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Roberts, the one member of the fac- 
ulty specially active in the prosecution of Profes- 
sor Smith, but the trustees, in view of the strait- 
ened financial condition of the seminary and in 
view of the fact that the duties of his professorship 
could more readily than those of any other be 
divided among the other professors, voted to abol- 
ish the professorship of practical theology at the 
close of the present year and to notify Dr. Roberts 
to that effect. { 


The Evangelical Alliance of Cincinnati seems to 
possess a keen sense of its duty to the community, 
and is providing this winter a course of eight lec- 
tures on such topics as Our Country, Our Homes 
and Our Duty, The Problem of the Poverty of Cities, 
The Relation of Municipal Government to the En- 
forcement of Law, The Next Step Forward, The Ni w 
Era, Woman and Reform, Social Purity, The Sundiy 
Question. With such speakers as Col. George W 
Bain, Professor Commons, Drs. Parkhurst, Gladden 
and Josiah Strong, Rev. W. F. Crafts and Anthony 
Comstock it furnishes a commendable example to 
similar bodies in other cities. Tickets for the whole 
course were offered at fifty cents, bringing them 
within the reach of all. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A union has been formed in Tasmania including 
already five societies. 


Addresses of these to whom good reading matter 
would be welcome will be furnished by the Chicago 
Union, Box 1,013, Chicago. 

The Illinois Union has a superintendent of Sunday 
school work and the Missouri Union three vice- 
presidents, who have charge of missionary, temper- 
ance and Sunday school work, respectively. 

The Williston society of Portland, Me., has re- 
ceived a banner from the Prahran Congregational 
society, the first to be organized in Australia. It 
has about 100 members. Its motto is, “By love 
serve.” ‘ vee 

A good way of securing a helpful convention is 
that adopted by the officers of the California Union, 
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who have requested the societies in their State to 
observe special days of prayer for special features 
of the coming convention. 


The report presented at the Alabama Convention 
showed that the number of societies in the State 
had doubled during the past year. A junior super- 
intendent was appointed and many persons present 
promised to organize junior societies in their 
neighborhood. 


The Philadelphia Union is to act as a bureau of 
informaticn in regard to correspondence commit- 
tees all over the country, furnishing to the corre- 
spondence committee in the place to which an En- 
deavorer is to remove his residence the notice re 
ceived from the society that he is leaving. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. Thomas R. Pat- 
ton, Jr., 762 Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


— Russia has ordered the withdrawal of 
the Salvation Army from Finland. 


— Mansfield College, Oxford, has adopted 
the system of college preachers and pastors 
which has proved so popular and successful 
at Harvard. Dr. Alexander Mackennal re- 
cently began the work and Rev. Messrs. P. T. 
Forsyth, John Watson, H. Arnold Thomas 
and Prof. George Adam Smith of Glasgow are 
to follow. 


—— The Australian delegates to the Metho- 
dist Ecumenical Conference in Washington 
returned home glowing with enthusiasm for 
the organic union of different Methodist 
bodies. For a time it seemed probable that 
the happy result would be brought about, but 
latest reports from the far-off continent indi- 
cate that the date of the union is very remote. 


— The British and Foreign Bible Society 
in London had inyited Bishop Brooks to 
address its anniversary meeting next May. A 
letter declining this honor was received by the 
society on the day of his death. In it the 
bishop said: ‘I am afraid that I am not likely 
to be in London next summer. All good 
Americans are staying at home this year to 
celebrate the Columbian anniversary and I 
think it altogether likely that I shall remain 
on our side the water.” 


— The Archbishop of York has forbidden 
evening communions. This is an act of des- 
potism for which the ritualistic party is re- 
sponsible. The Christian World says of it: 

Thus it is that inch by inch, by doctrine, by 
symbol, by ceremonial usage and, when the 
chance comes, by the enforcement of tyran- 
nous edict, the Anglican laity is being pressed 
backwards into a degrading medizvalism. 
While the outside world is asking whether 
Christianity is played out the national church 
is doing its best to make religion synonymous 
with superstition. 

— Recently published statistics show the 
same proportion of preventable deaths among 
railway employés in Great Britain as in Amer- 
ica. The same demand appears in their news- 
papers as in our journals for improved meth- 
ods of coupling cars to prevent the waste of 
life. The figures show that among the ‘“‘shun- 
ters,” shifting cars from track to track. one in 
every fifteen is maimed and one in every 160 
is killed. As to railway accidents, America 
has an evil reputation because of the great 
scale of some disasters, but in proportion to 
the extent of the two railway systems travel- 
ing seems to be no safer there than in this 
country. English railways are supposed to be 
run on quicker time than American but this 
is true only for long distances. The suburban 
‘and local train service is often provokingly 
slow and unpunctual. 


— London has only about one-sixth as 
iInany people to the acre as crowded New York 
contains and on that account her death rate is 
about seven in 1,000 less. But while the living 
are not crowded the dead are. It is strange 

sto compare the parks with the cemeteries for 
the extremes of amplitude and contraction. 
At Norwood, one of the best, some seven 
miles out from St. Paul’s, the space of ground 


allotted for six interments is 9 x 4, for twelve 
interments 9 x 63; the price of so much ground 
is, respectively, $76.70 and $102.27. In these 
contracted lots so many interments can be 
made only by placing the dead one upon an- 
other in very deep graves. The compamy’s 
circular gives the prices for digging graves 
ranging from five to twenty feet in depth and 
for graves over twenty feet deep requires 
“‘two clear days’ notice.”’ One can, however, 
obtain more ground, but at prices which 
would make a lot of 20 x 20 cost, according to 
situation, from $1,000 to $2,200. Consequently, 
the great majority, even of well to do people, 
content themselves with vertical instead of 
horizontal measurements. 


—— The English religious press, in its com- 
ments upon the death of Bishop Brooks, has 
not shown the same degree of information 
relative to his career or just appreciation of 
his character which our papers would have 
furnished had Archdeacon Farrar died. The 
Christian World is valuable for the tribute 
furnished by his friend and former neighbor, 
Brook Hereford. The Independent concedes 
that 
The death of no living man, or of any recently 
deceased, could create a warmer sympathy 
in two hemispheres than the calling away of 
Dr. Phillips Brooks before he had reached his 
sixtieth year. It is very difficult to think of 
this broad-minded, devout and charming man 
and brilliant preacher as a bishop... . He 
was almost as popular in the British Court 
and with English dignitaries of the church as 
among simple-minded, pious people across the 
Atlantic. 

—— The charge of heresy has been brought 
against Prof. A. Duff of the Yorkshire United 
Independent College, it being based on his 
statements in his recent work on Old Testa- 
ment Theology. The governors of the college 
have remanded the memorial to its framers, 
demanding that they definitely formulate 
their allegations. Professor Davison of the 
Wesleyan fold, notwithstanding his recent 
vindication by the most eminent men of the 
denomination, is still subjected to bitter criti- 
cism by those who think they detect a decline 
in Methodism and ascribe it to the fact that 
In many Nonconformist pulpits they today 
find the Word of God assailed and its author- 
ity questioned; Jesus Christ spoken of in a 
patronizing spirit as a good man but the ne- 
cessity of the atonement denied; faith in him- 
self rather than in Christ set forth as the 
means of man’s moral and spiritual elevation ; 
the doctrine of punishment for sin remitted to 
the region of exploded theories; the infalli- 
bility of the Lord Jesus questioned and the 


Bible awarded a place amongst other litera- 
ture which contained faults and errors. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
MRS. SARAH BALEH BRAMAN 


Died at her home in Georgetown, Feb. 8, atthe great 
age of 102 yrs.,1 mo., and 18 dys. She retained her 
facilities and her interest in daily affairs until 
within a few days of her death. She was the widow 
of Rev. Isaac Braman, pastor of the Congregational 
church in Georgetown from 1797 to his death in 
1858. On the day of her funeral business was sus- 
pended for two hours to allow all to pay her a last 
tribute of respect; all the churches of Georgetown 
united by their pastors and deacons, who acted 
as bearers in the funeral services. Her former pas- 
tors, Rev. D. D. Marsh of Unionville, Ct., and Rev. 
G.H. Johnson of Lowell came to speak once more 
of the help she had rendered during their pastorates. 
The very children of the schools, for whom she 
always had a motherly greeting, claimed a part in 
the services and brought their gift of 102 pinks to 
lay upon her bier beside the 102 roses which the 
church had placed there. It was a service long to 
be remembered, for seldom is there a centenarian, 
and those who knew her activity of spirit and true 
devotion to Christ would add, never was there such 
a centenarian. Je 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


In expressing gratitude for contributions to this 
fund, as well as in soliciting further gifts to meet 
urgent calls at hand for the Congregationalist, we 
act simply as the medium through which the feel- 


ings of many self-sacrificing pastors on the fron- 
tier, with whom every dollar counts, find ex- 
pression. 


J. Morton & Sons, Baltimore, Md..............- $2.00 
A friend, Providence, Rat... «a cdesciinaeriaennns 1.00 
J.-E. Northrop, lvoryton, Ct...) igen wens 3.00 
G. E. Fisher, North Amherst.........---..2- +++ 2.00 
Mrs. G. E. Fisher, North Amherst.............. 2.00 


A friend, Chelseac. <5 oc cce. ssc es asset mteaeeeen 
SS A es 


According to the editor of the Nineteenth 
Century Tennyson’s creed was positive and 
brief: ‘‘There is a something that watches 
over us; and our individuality endures. That 
is my faith, and that is all my faith.” Mr. 
Knowles also reports the great bard as saying, 
‘“My greatest wish is to have a clearer vision 
of God.” ‘By King Arthur,” said Tennyson, 
“‘T always meant the soul, and by the Round 
Table the passions and capacities of a man.” 


T. E. MOSELEY & Co., 469 Washington Street, 
offer great bargains in boots and shoes during Feb- 
ruary, previous to alterations and repairs. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 20, 
10 A.M. Paper: Some Thoughts on the Study of Litera- 
ture as an Aid in the Work of the Christian Ministry, by 
Prof. John F. Genung of Amherst College. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

ESSEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Brown Square Hotel, 
Newburyport, Feb. 21, 9.30 A. M. 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Feb. 21,10 A.M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAUD, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
Sed and candidates for pastorates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrernaonal 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An- 
nua) membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, oped etna House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ewes ork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING §S0o- 
O1ETY.—Church and Fersouage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. William & Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Nl. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick. Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 


Washington St., Chicago, ll. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Instit ons 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Ya _ ton, 


CONG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; H. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House. Boston, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. CG. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House. New York 

ity. , 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper-- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, ZJ'reasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded. De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
Ss. S. Nickerson; ‘urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and oe magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., Presideng. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


Rotwithstanding the worst of weather and 
walking Tremont Temple was again well filled 
at Joseph Cook’s second lecture last Monday 
noon. In his prelude he discussed the admis- 
sion of Utah to the sisterhood of States, taking 
stropg ground against such action at present. 
The Mormon swindle, he said, is winding its 
tentacles around Congress with a money bag 
in each tentacle. The reasons given for de- 
laying the admission of Utah were these: (1) 
Polygamy in the Territory is not yet abolished 
but only suspended; (2) polygamy should not 
be put under the shield of States rights; (3) 
once under control of the Mormons the ad- 
herents of this faith would flock there from 
all parts of the world and soon overbalance 
the Gentile vote; (4) ninety out of every hun- 
dred of the American residents there are op- 
posed to immediate admission; (5) Mormon 
members would sit in Congress and help rule 
us. Among the remedies suggested was post- 
ponement, amendment of the national Consti- 
tution and a re-enforcement of churches and 
schooJs in the Territory. Agreement with 
these sentiments was expressed by a rising 
vote. 

After prayer by Dr. Little the audience 
listened with close attention to the paper by 
Miss Ida B. Lewis, the young colored woman 
from Memphis, Tenn., which she read at the 
Ministers’ Meeting the preceding week. Her 
recital of the atrocities of lynch law made a 
profound impression and at the close of the 
lecture resolutions were adopted expressing 
the thanks and sympathy of the audience. 

The lecture proper was a strong defense of 
the Fourth Commandment for these reasons: 
It stands as an integral part of the Decalogue ; 
the same authority which proclaimed it is the 
only one which has power to repeal and there 
is no evidence of repeal; it is founded on hu- 
man nature and is therefore universal and 
perpetual; Christ and the apostles criticised 
the perversions of the Fourth Commandment 
and its Pharisaical by-laws but not the Deca- 
logue itself; it is a historic fact that days were 
set apart for rest and worship long before the 
time of Moses; and, finally, Christ proclaimed 
Himself Lord of the Sabbath. 


Marriages. 


—_ 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


DAY—JAMES—In Woodhaven, N. Y., Feb. 1, by Rev. 
William James, Charles Seepher Day and, Clara 
Louise, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


; Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting avs words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ANGIER—In Boston, Feb. 18, Annie L., wife of Rev. 
L. H. Angier, aged 77 yrs. 

BULKLEY—In Washington, D. C., Feb. 3, suddenly, Rev. 
C. H. A. Bulkley, D. D., professor of English literature 
in Howard University. 

EAMES—In South Framingham, Jan. 31, David Eames, 
aged 90 yrs., 6 mos. 

HOPKINS—In Lyndonville, Vt., Mrs. Elizabeth Kilby, 
widow of the late Prot. Albert Hopkins of Williams 
College, aged 65 yrs., 6 mos. 

MARSHALL—In Antrim, N. H., Jan. 27, Sarah A., wife 
of Alson L. Marshall, recently of Wakefield, aged 52 
yrs., 7 mos. 

MILLIKEN—In Swanzey, N.H., Feb. 12, Mrs. E. A. F. 
Milliken, wife of Rev. ©. E. Milliken and daughter of 
‘Allen Fol ger, aged 41 yrs. 

SWALLOW-—In Somerville, Feb. 7, Daniel W. Swallow, 

|, aged 78 yrs. 

THOMPSON—In Oberlin, 0., Feb. 4, Rev. George 

Thompson, aged 75 yrs., 5 mos. He was a pioneer 

home missionary in Northern Michigan and the au- 

thor of several books, one of which, Prison Life and 

Reflections, is. his own experience as a prisoner for 

his abolition sentiments. One of his sons is under 

eevee pont by the American Board as a medical 
missionary to Central Africa. 

WALKER—In New York City, Feb. 5, Stephen A. Walker, 
a prominent lawyer in that city and for several years 

sresident of the school board. He was_a graduate of 
iddlebury College and a son of a Congregational 
minister. 

WILKINS—In Boston, Feb. 13, Clara Boynton, wife of 
Deacon Samuel ©. Wilkins, aged 78 yrs., 8 mos. 


GEORGE AVERILL. 


“On Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 24, as the sun began to 
decline, Mr. Averill finished his earthly course and en- 
tered into the rest which remains for the people of God. 
He died at his pleasant home in Plainfield, Ct., at the 
age of PAA eae years, after an illness of several 
weeks and indeed months. The son of Deacon James 
Averill and Lucy, his wife, he was born in Griswold, Ct., 


ta 


where he united with the church when he was about 
fifteen years old and where he spent most of his life. 
In 1865 he moved to Plainfield and has been a useful citi- 
zen and an Pe iia peel Christian. His invalid wife and 
two daughters—Mary E., at home, and Sarah M., a 
teacher in the Worcester schools—mourn his loss, but 
find comfort in their affliction in memories of a kind 
and amiable life to which came as a fitting close a peace- 
ful departure to the home above with firm trust in Him 
“the epth of whose mercy is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting.” 


MRS. LYDIA BODFISH HALL. 


Mrs. Hall, widow of the late Joseph Hall, died in 
Sandwich, Jan. 23, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Bradford B. Briggs, aged 94 yrs..7 mos. Her maternal 
ancestry ran back through six generations to the Pil- 
grims of the Mayflower, and during a long life devoted 
to the welfare of her children and those about her she 
exhibited the sterling virtues and the strong mental 
traits which characterized the pioneers of our New 
England civilization. 


DEACON DANIEL NORRIS. 


Deacon Norris died at his residence in Meredith. N. H., 
Jan. 18, in his eighty-ninth year. Faithfully and de- 
votedly he served the Congregational church there in 
the capacity of his office for many years. Early in life 
he professed faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and united 
with this church. His Christian life and daily walk 
have been most exemplary. His love for the church 
was ardent and true. He was aman of decided convic- 
tions, of true moral courage and fine religious charac- 
ter. In his death the church loses one of its most effi- 
cient and faithful members and servants. ‘“ He came to 
his grave in a fullage like as a shock of corn cometh in 
in his season.” BO. L. 


JAMES HENRY WHEELER, M.D. 


The death of Dr. Wheeler, in Dover, N. H., on Jan. 26, at 
the age of sixty-one years, removed one of the foremost 
men among physicians and a strong and gifted servant 
in the Chureh of Christ. He was graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, in 1862, 
and entering upon the practice of medicine in his na- 
tive city continued in the same until a few weeks before 
his death. in October, 1862, he married Anna D., daugh- 
ter of the late Eli French of New York. His wife, a son 
anda daughter survive him. He was president, at the 
time of his death, of the New Hampshire Medical So- 
ciety. His career as a physician was remarkable for 
the strong ties of friendship and affection between him- 
self and those to whom he ministered. The aged and 
little children and strong men not only trusted him as a 
zood doctor, they loved him as a friend. He will be 
ong remembered by many as the beloved physician. 
He was eminently a Christian gentleman, uniformly 
courteous and charitable toward all men and kind to 
the poor. 

He united with the First Church at the age of twenty- 
one years and was elected deacon in 1869, which office 
he held at the time of his death. The loss by his re- 
moval falls heavily upon the chureh in which he la- 
bored with rare devotion to Him of whom he always 
spoke as our Lord. He read widely outside of his pro- 
fession. He was an earnest student in religion as well 
asin medicine. The spiritual problems of human life 
oceupied no subordinate place in his regard. He was 
wisely conservative, yet broad-minded and tolerant, re- 
joicing in the fact of progress in every sphere of human 
knowledge: His faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
men was of the clearest and most positive type. 


THE LAsT DrroH.—That’s about the condition of 
many of the patients that come to Drs. Starkey and 
Palen, the discoverers and only dispensers of Com- 
pound Oxygen. They have been the rounds—tried 
the suggestions of friends, the stock of the druggist 
and the skill of the family doctor. Nothing but the 
most wonderful healing agent in the world would 
be able to cope with these abandoned cases. Yet its 
surprising record o¢ cures is made largely from this 
class. The power of this simple agent to restore 
and heal taxed the credulity of the doctors them- 
selves for years. They have, therefore, the greatest 
patience with those who hear of its wonderful cures 
for the first time, and only ask that they will not, 
even if in the last ditch, give up in despair but 
write for proof in the very words of well-known 
people who have been restored to good health after 

aving been given up by others. Address with par- 
ticulars, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
and Toronto, Ont. 


2 
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can use iron in place of brass weights. 
lars at least, and you lose nothing in quality or accuracy. And 


marvelous accuracy as a timepiece. 


Paine’s Furniture Co. 
48 CANAL ST. { 
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Mr. Geo. W. Cook 
Of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Like a Waterfall 


Great Suffering 


After the Crip 


Tremendous Roaring in the Head 
— Pain in the Stomach. 
“To C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
“Two years ago I had a severe attack of the 
Grip, which left me in a terribly weak and de- 


bilitated condition. Last winter I had another 
attack and was again very badly off, my health 
nearly wrecked. My appetite was all gone, I 
had no strength, felt tired all the time, had 
disagreeable roaring noises In my head, like a 
waterfall. I also had severe headaches and 


Severe Sinking Pains 


in my stomach. I took medicines without ben- 
efit, until, having heard so much about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, I concluded to try it, and the re- 
sult is very gratifying. All the disagreable 
effects of the Grip are gone, I am free from 
pains and aches, and believe 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is surely curing my catarrh. I recommend it 
to all.” Gro. W. Cook, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Nausea, Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, Biliousness. Sold by all druggists. 


A “Slight Cold,” Cough, 
Hoarseness, or Sore Throat, if 
neglected, frequently results in 
an incurable Lung Disease, 
or chronic Throat Trouble. 
Brown's BroncHIAL TROCHES 
give prompt and effective relief. 


“High Time.” 
ig ime. 

The old adage declares that ‘‘ Time is Money,” but you wil 
never believe how little money will purchase your time until y« w 
get our prices on English Hall Clocks. 

We carry an extensive line in every style of finish and casing, 
and with either English or American works, We can post ycu 


on various little Clock economies if you care to listen. 
For example, with a paneled door instead of plate glass you 


This saves you ten dol- 


so in other directions. 
We have one great ‘leader’? in a Long Case Clock at $125. 
It has works that will last easily one hundred years, and is of 


Ask to see it. 


South Side Boston & 
Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The leasing of the Old Colony Railroad to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
a later complete absorption by exchange of 
shares, is the most notable event of years in 
the New England railroad field. At present 
the Boston & Maine and the New Haven sys- 
tems control a large share of the railroad 
mileage of New England. Outside these two 
systems there are the two East and West 
through lines, the Fitchburg and the Boston 
& Albany, and the Central Vermont lines. 
The New York & New England is temporarily 
a part of the Boston & Maine system, because 
of existing traffic alliances and supposed com- 
mon ownership. How long these relations 
will continue is another matter. 

For the first time there is now one through, 
homogeneous line of railroad between Boston 
and New York. With asplendid roadbed there 
will be no excuse for not giving the public very 
soon a five hour train between New York and 
Boston. For all travel between the two cities 
there will hereafter be but two first-class and 
quite independent routes, one by the Fall River 
boat line and one by the New Haven’s Shore 
Line. There is the Norwich boat line, but of 
doubtful efficiency as acompetitor. There are 
the all-rail lines via Willimantic and Spring- 
field, but these must submit to such terms as 
the New Haven may impose. There are rea- 
sons for believing that the Springfield route 
will be well treated and that the Boston & 
Albany will be permitted to run its through 
New York trains on as good schedule time as 
itcan make. There is some doubt as to how 
fast time will be permitted on the Willimantic 
route. But the public should have a particu- 
larly earnest interest in seeing that this line 
is fairly treated. It is thé most promising of 
all the through lines. 

But the railroad commissioners, if they have 
the power, and the Legislature otherwise, 
should see to it that the New Haven gives 
the people all the service they are entitled to 
over its Shore Line route. The public can 
deal with a monopoly, such as the New Haven 
now is, only through legislative and legal 
channels. A new problem is opening with re- 
gard to transportation. 


Business interests of this section will be 
but little affected by the change of control of 
the Old Colony. The New Haven is essen- 
tially a New England road and bound to do 
all it can to advance New England interests. 
It is probable that the industries of Southern 
Massachusetts will eventually receive quite 
a reduction in freight rates from the larger 
corporation, which the Old Colony with its 
short hands was not able to give. And in 
no way can any injurious changes be made 
if a close watch is kept by those interested. 


Railroad consolidations will follow. The 
New Haven now connects with the Concord & 
Montreal at Concord Junction in this State. 
Any evidences of hostility on the part of the 
Boston & Maine may be met by a union of in- 
terests between the Concord and the New 
Haven. Sucha union would make a through 
line from New York into the heart of the 
White Mountains, tapping also the very valu- 
able traffic centers of Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Nashua and Concord. 


But the New York & New England is the 
prize which the New Haven is after. It is 
quite reasonable to expect a treatment of this 
property by the New Haven which would, 
other things remaining unchanged, throw it 
eventually into a receivership. But the New 
York & New England is today assured a 
very heavy through traffic by its Reading con- 
nections on the west and the Boston & Maine 
alliance on the east. It may be that these re- 
lations will be so productive of earnings that 
‘the New York & New England will be able to 
hold its own and even grow, notwithstanding 
the oppressive efforts of the New Haven. 
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GENTLEMEN will find great bargains in lace, con- 
gress and button boots at T. E. Moseley & Co.’s, 469 
Washington Street. 


Mr. D. E. RANNEY, of the well-known firm of 
Joel Goldthwait & Co., is at present in Europe in 
search of the latest novelties and specialties in 
carpets and rugs for the coming spring trade. _ 


A SENSATIONAL SToRy has attracted attention 
lately, but as a matter of fact the public has also 
devoted time to things substantial, judging by the 
unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Unequaled as a food for infants. 
Sold by grocers and druggists. 


A GENEROUS RETURN.—Is there really any ex- 
penditure which makes such constant returns to 
man and so perpetually reminds him of his happi- 
ness as that which buys a chiming clock? Such a 
clock never lets a quarter hour pass without record- 
ing your pleasure by its melodious, distant note. 
Incidentally, have you seen the stately, superb, 
long case clock, now selling at Paine’s, 48 Canal 
Street, for only $125? 


Have Youa 
Hundred Dollars? 


or a thousand? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety? Our 
book on _ investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The Provident 
‘Trustee 


Please mention the Congregationaltist. 


OF COURSE 


You have all admired the New Ames 
Building, the Exchange Building, Sears 
Building, Fiske Building, Farlow Build- 
ing, and many similar office structures. 

Have you thought of the reason for 
the investments of such large sums in 
this class of property ? 

It is because of the absolute security 
afforded, together with’a reasonably sure 
return of a fair rate of interest, and ab- 
solutely certain increase of value from 
year to year. Trustees of large estates 
also seek this class of property in West- 
ern cities where values will show a pro- 
portionably larger increase. 

Perhaps your means are not sufficient 
to own such a property individually, but 
by a purchase of the stock of the United 
States Realty Co. you may join with 
others in such ownership, and be sure of 
6% dividends, the best of security for 
principal, and participate in the growth 
of values. Call or address United States 
Realty Co., 409 Exchange Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


7 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rarcd ioans 


end for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


MINNEAPOLIS——ST. PAUL. 


DAVID 6. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 


Sc ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
PROPERTY FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY } Minneapolis Minn 
5 5 


First consideration. § 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital - - - = = = 82,000,008 
Capital paid in +--+ -+=-+-s-s+ ss. = 1,400,000 
Surplus - = - 2 == sss ss = & 100,000 


ORGANIZED 1N 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 77% per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, P- Be 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).................. $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017,653.25 
BSSOER 0) 5)0,5,:chece-a:5.5'< ecistoin tp (wsalsioye15 nic hae ene er 17,131,407 .06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3] to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. Cc oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 


: OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
‘references. 


F. J. RODGERS & C@., ; 
810 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Ii. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


Secured by tay 
CITY ano lien on al} 
property withir 
their limits, 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, ~ 


70 State Street, Boston. 


EW YORK. CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENT. 


OREGO In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, 138,127,000; Banking Capital, 815,846,363.00, Building 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. We have a 
for the employment of capital in best investments in . 
pe Siler in large and small amounts, cash or monthly i 
Btallments of 625 and upwards, absolutely 

markably profitable. Send for full information and 
Bankers references. Eugene D. White & Co., Portiand, Ore 


Y DEPOSITS! 


Convertible into othersecurities. 6, 7 and$S 

cent first mortgages with Sinking Fund. Safest 
of all investments. AGENTS WANTED, Write, 
The North American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than $2,000,000 of Mort 
clients. Our Cash Capital of #5 
Send for Circulars and references. 


ages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable, 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO.,° ? 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, 


+ + + 128 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


\ 
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EDUCATION. 


— Chautauqua does not relaxits hold on its 
followers in and about Boston.. There are sev- 
eral thousands of graduates of the C. L. S.C. 
in New England and their reunions. are always 
occasions of rare pleasure. This year the New 
England Chautauqua Association will hold its 
annual meeting with a supper on the evening 
of Feb. 23 at the United States Hotel in Bos- 
ton, and all Chautauquans will be welcome. 
Rev. Drs. J. L. Hurlbut, L. T. Townsend, 
Charles Parkhurst and A. E. Dunning, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and others are expected 
as guests. 


—— Straight University in New Orleans had 
a season of rejoicing last week, which though 
somewhat distinct in character from the merry- 
making at the carnival, now in progress, was 
no less real and intense. The new building, 
replacing the one burned over a year ago and 
larger and finer than it, was dedicated, Dr. 
A. F. Beard of New York and Hon. J. S. Whit- 
aker, a resident of New Orleans for fifty years 
and a former slave holder but now a trustee 
of the institution, making the addresses and 
Prof. G. W. Henderson offering prayer. An 
interesting incident was the reading of a letter 
from Hon. Seymour Straight of Hudson, O., 
written on his seventy-fifth birthday, in which 
he expressed his unflagging interest in the 
education of the colored people, to which his 
benefactions to this university have contrib- 
uted so much. The friends of the school re- 
joice also in the good name it is earning for 
its thorough instruction of the more than five 
hundred colored youth intrusted to its care. 
With the assistance of Rev. G. W. Moore of 
Nashville, Tenn., traveling missionary of the 
A. M. A., additional religious meetings are 
being held and quite a number are beginning 
the Christian life. 


> —_ SS 
Nothing saddens so deeply as unmerited 
degradation from which there seems to be no 
escape.—Balzac. 


THE advertisement of the New York Guaranty & 
Investment Company appears among the financial 
announcements of this issue. This company are 
offering for sale the preferred stock of Henry R. 
Worthington Co., manufacturers of steam pumps, 
and invite any one interested to investigate the 
company and will be glad to show the statement of- 
appraisers and certificates of chartered accounts at 
their office. Large amounts of this stock have al- 
ready been taken by trustees of estates for perma- 
nent investment. 


LADIES’ boots, Oxford ties and slippers ‘Closing 
out at very low prices by T. E. Moseley & Co., 469 
Washington Street. 


Safe [nvestment 


For 50 Years. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annam. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS CORNERS ina 
large city where real estate continually increases in 
value, and increased rentals will add to the income 
from year to year. 

Surplus, $78,975. Cash capital paidin February Ist, 


000. 
Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT’L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 


“ Rverything considered, I can assure you that, 
in my judgment, the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
CO. has shown great wisdom and foresight in the 
selection of its real estate in this city, and it seems 
to me almost impossible that its investments here 
should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.” 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos.7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington St., where Plans and Photo- 
graphs can be seen, to ; 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 


CELPUS AMI SIZ Pines auido ee a de avaieten cis'ne cowe 10.12 per cent 


Policies in torce Dec. .31, 1892, 65,557, Insur- 


47th 
Annual Statement JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice=Prest. 
EDWARD Ii. BUNCE, Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, 


GENERAL ACENT, 


53 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, [1ASS. 


U0 Ra encod sod! Gnbontidcordaapebacoureccoetacaus 


of the 


Connecticut 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


New York Guaranty 
& Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Offers for Sale at Par 


THE 7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED STOCK OF 


Henry KR. Worthington, 


ithe leading company of the world 
jin the business of, manufacturing 


STEAM PUMPS AND PUMPING ENGINES. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1892...........-0000 $58,207,794.88 
RECEIVED IN 1892. 
4,622,203.33 
3,168,070.69 


94,642.71 
——————  87,884,916.73 


866,092,711,61 


For Preminms... <..<asss5 
For Interest and Rents.. 
Profit and Loss........... 


DISBURSED IN 1892. 

For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments......... 84,168,182,75 


Surplus returned to 


policy holders..... 1,223,598. 14 B Cc A Pp | TA L STO Cc K m 
Lapsed and Surren- 
dered Policies..... 565,318.89 


Preferred, 20,000 Shares 


TOTAL TO POLICY HOLDERS.. 


957,099.78 

yan af $100 each, $2,000,000 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- , 
aries, Medical Examiners’ Common, 55,000 Shares 
fees, Printing, Advertising, ‘of $100 each, $5,500,000 
Legal, Real Estate and all roe - Pa A een 

Par ement of appraisers 0 ig Ss 

EO SIDE 9 EET paboede Sek orb 798,050.60 Ana eouiiience of chartered accountants are 
HUGO Rsmhsc CARL EA CO OCRCEA DO 300,160.49 on file and copies can be seen at our office. 


$7,055,315.87 
59,037,395.74 These show Real Estate, Plant 
x and Cash Assets (ALLOWING 
NOTHING FOR THE’ VERY 
VALUABLE PATENTS AND 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....... 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien............ g36,444,759.022 | GOOD WILL) to be nearly double 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........+..06.++ 38,282.50 | the entire issue of preferred stock 
Premium Notes on Policies in force......... 1,454,376.04 | and profits for three years past to 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company — 6,791,381.01 | qwe averaged $480,000 per an- 
Cost of United States and other Bonds...... 12,581,677.18 num, the amount necessary to pay 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.......... 385,960.25 the dividend wpon the preferred 
Cash in Banks ,.....--sseeesevcceccereseneeeees 1,340,007.99 stock being $140,000. 

Bills reCCivable.....s.cccscccccccescvcceesecees 951.75 


THE PREFERRED STOCK IS PRE- 


B08, ABT PEA FERRED AS TO DIVIDENDS AND AS; 


DY SETS, IS FULL PAID AND NON-ASSES- 
Interest due and accrued....... $947,536.91 SABLE. 
Rents accrued.......seeeeereeees 7,041.91 fer alte as cochncoh boule ta ofered forsale: 
Market value of stocks and ; : : 
ponds over COSt.....seeeeeeee es 603,136.07 There is no bonded or floating n- 
Net deferred premiums......... 166,439.26 debtedness, and no mortgage can 


BLAIS | Be placed on the property except by 


a vote of holders of 75 per cent. of 
the preferred stock. 


GRoss ASSETS, December 31, 1892.......0++++ $60,761,549.89 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding Policies, net, 


Temporary certificates will be issued by the New York 
Guaranty and Indemnity Company. 
Payments may be made 10 per cent. on application 


Company’s standard.......... $53,307,047.00 and balance in thirty days thereafter, or full payment 
liabilities..... secre 1,027,573.01 may be made at once. Interest will be allowed at divi- 
ed Ge ek __—"-54,334,620.01 | dend rate from payment until May 1, after which regu- 


lar semi-annual dividends will be paid. 
Application to list the stock at the New York Stock 
Exchange will be made prior to July lst. 


86,426,929.88 
7,000,000.00 


SURPLUS by Company’s Standard.........-. 
SURPLUS by State Reports will exceed...... 
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ALMOST BEYOND BELIEF 


Things Often Happen That 
We Can Scarcely Credit. 


This is One of Them and We Give It 
to the Readers of This Paper. 


It May Seem Remarkable, But We Know 
That It Is All True. 


A strange tale comes to us from Champlain, 
N. Y., where the principal in this absorbingly 
interesting account came very near not now 
being alive to tell the story. 

It would seem that a well-known resident 
of the town, Barney Wilson by name, fell ill. 
Now illness is a common thing, but not so that 
of Mr. Wilson, as he says himself, now that 
the danger is all over. 

“IT cannot describe how I felt or what I 
suffered. 

*- It seemed to be at first mostly in my head. 
Lt could not think easily; my head felt dull 
and strange, and I was tired and weak all over, 

““T knew my nerves were weak and pros- 
trated; that I had dyspepsia terribly. Why, 
1 could scarcely eat anything from one day to 
another. 

““T could not sleep nights, and woke morn- 
ings feeling weak, tired and dragged out. It 
came near being my death stroke, I tell you, 
and we did not know what the end would be. 

‘“Can you believe it, I lived and suffered 
like this for a whole year!: 


MR. BARNEY WILSON. 


“* And then, when I had become about hope- 
less, I saw the advertisement of a medicine, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
I procured some from the druggist at once, 
and before I had taken two bottles I was so 
much better that I was astonished! 

““T continued its use and now I am feeling 
as well and sound as I ever was in my life. 
I can truly say that had it not been for Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy I 
should now be in my grave. 

“Thave recommended this wonderful rem- 
edy to all of my friends. FE cannot speak too 
highly of this great medicine, and I earnestly 
recommend it to all who are suffering from 
‘disease.’’ 

Our readers would be foolish indeed if they 
do not follow Mr. Wilson’s advice, if they are 
Sick or out of order, for it is a sure thing that 
this remarkable remedy cures. Besides it is 
purely vegetable and harmless. The great 
physician and specialist in nervous and chronic 
diseases, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass., discovered it, and he and other 
physicians prescribe and recommend it. The 
doctor also can be consulted free of charge in 
regard to any case personally or by letter. 


FREE PEW CHURCHES. 


Since we printed in our issue of Dec. 29 a 
list of free pew churches so many additions 
have been reported to us that it seems best to 
publish a revised and enlarged list: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst, Second, 
Boston, Allston, 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa, First. 


Berkeley Temple, OHIO. 

Brighton, Central Conference, about 
Brdeeeats t, }Central wenty, 

r wate ibe : . 

Square, , Cleveland, Franklin Ave., 


Brockton, First, Hough Avenue, 


ap teclany dit Sok! Pilgrim, eae oh) 
udley Ate . ne gee 
Granby, Plymouth Conference, ex. 


Aepenatad 
Groton, Union, cept Painesville. 


Haverhill, Union, 
Holbrook, 
Ludlow Center, 
Middleboro, Central, 
Millis, 

Milton, 

Monson, 

North Adams, 
North Brookfield, 
Ware, East, 
Weston, 
Whitman, 
Worcester, Hope. 


MAINE, 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis, Fellowship, 
Kokomo, First. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago, Grace, 
Concord, Joy Prairie, 
Quiney, 

Rockford, Second. 


MICHIGAN. 


Big Rapids, 
d Saugatuck, 
Bangor, First. 
WISCONSIN. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ‘ 
De Pere, First, 


Franconia, Delavan, 

North Conway, Eau Claire, First, 

Lee. La Crosse, 
VERMONT. Sparta. 

Barre, 

Ludlow, MINNESOTA, 


Middletown Springs, 


West Brattleboro. Duluth, Pilgrim, 


Minneapolis, First, 
Pilgrim, 

Ortonville, 

Owatonna Conference, 
about eighteen, 

Zumbrota. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Glastonbury, 

Kensington, 

New Haven, Davenport, 
Ferry Street, 
Howard Avenue, 
Humphrey Street, 


IOWA. 
Creston, 


Ps Grinnell, 
Ta lor, Ottumwa, 
Northford, Postville 
Plantsville, Tabor. 


Southington, 

South Manchester, 
Trumbull, 

West Winsted, Second, 
Winchester Center, 
Winsted, First. 


NEW YORK. 


COLORADO. 


Denver, all the churches 
except the First. 


NEBRASKA. 
Beatrice. 


Lockport, East Avenue, WYOMING, 


First, E 
Maine, Cheyenne, First, 
Middletown, Second. 

New York, Trinity eae Sg 
Union Center, ’ ARIZONA. 
West Winfield. Prescott. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, First. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Pasadena, First, 


TENNESSEE. Redlands, . 
San Francisco, Olivet, 
Harriman, Pilgrim. Ventura. 
Sas 


THE BEST USE OF SUNDAY. 


We need Sunday to cure us of our cyni- 
cism and our despair, and teach us a hope 
in men, a faith in men, an expectation and 
a promise for mankind. It is the day for 
the development of reverence and conscience 
and hopeand love. All things that tend for 
this are right for Sunday, and nothing else 
is. May I read a Sunday newspaper? Cer- 
tainly, if that is the best literature you can 
find to develop reverence and faith and hope 
and love; if that queer modern mélange of 
ball games and politics and horse races and 
theatrical criticisms and portraits of dancers 
and record of crimes and criminals, witha 
little literary criticism and occasionally a 
religious editorial thrown in to sanctify it 
—if that is the best thing you can find to 
help make you more reverent, more hope- 
ful, more full of faith, certainly read it. 
I do not find it so myself. Emerson or 
Browning or Paul or David serves me a 
better purpose. If a look in the mirror 
which reflects to us every day of the week 
always the world, generally the flesh and 
frequently the devil fills you with a great 
ideal and a great enthusiasm to realize it in 
yourself, that is the picture you want; take 
it. Butitis not the picture for me.—Ly- 
man Abbott. 


a 


THE complete transformation of the famous Ster- 
lingworth Inn, Lakewood, N. Y., into a Sanitarium 
is a notable one. Where formerly only those on 
pleasure bent sought recreation at this charming 
resort during the heated term a new class of visi- 
tors is rapidly filling the large and elegantly fur- 
nished Sterlingworth Inn and Sanitarium, although 
many of those who have enjoyed its hospitality for 
a Summer are among those who are being benefited 
by rest and treatment beside the shores of beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake. 


« 


I ENE SSS SE SS SS 
Driving the Brain 

at the expense : 

of the Body. aes 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 


““A HEALING WONDER." 


For a Lady’s Toilet. 


It insures perfect complexion. 
It is the only powder that combines 
healing with the ordinary qualities 


of a face powder. It removes 
pimples, blackheads, oiliness and 
roughness of the skin. 

Emity Patmer, Ashwillet, Ct., 
says: “I had skin eruption so 
badly I could not attend entertain- 
ments. Corinfort Powder has com- 
pletely cured me.” 

ANNIE R. Cook, Lynn, Mass., 
says: “Completely removed 
pimples from my face.” 

Mrs. H. T. McBUuEL, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., says Comfczt Powder 
relieved her of pimples and black- 
heads. Nothing can equal it. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR F.t1EE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford. Conn. 


E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
Sr HAIR a? SKIN. 


4) 
Rap 
iS 
GT {FF An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
DS tr) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
ee 7/—~~), Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
Rees. skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.¥. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


: DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
a cee AURAPHONE will surely help you if you do. 
It is a new scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort in 
wearing. It is to the ear what the glasses are to the eye, am 
ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars. 


THE AURAPHONE CO., 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lil. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF WEALTH. 


W. T. Stead’s sketch in the February Re- 
view of Reviews of Jay Gould carries the writer 
naturally forward into a discussion of the 
uses of riches in general, and some of his 
trenchant utterances will bear quoting: 


It#s, of course, an open question as to how 
far it is right and prope for a man of im- 
mense wealth to perform his charities in 
such a way that no one knows that they are 
being performed. No doubt the letter of the 
commandment might be pleaded in favor of 
the practice. But when the use of the wealth 
in every other direction is open and above 
board to conceal its employment in chari- 
table and public service is practically to 
destroy the whole force of example. But 
when all that is admitted, even if we grant 
that Jay Gould used his fortune for the pur- 
poses of development and not for purposes 
of wrecking railroads, if we admit that he 
used his immense wealth for steadying and 
not for disturbing the market, if we admit 
that he frequently saved private friends 
from imminent catastrophe threatening ruin 
and that his personal beneficence was as 
great as Mr. Morosini claims, that does not 
answer the question whether Jay Gould as 
a millionaire has fulfilled the functions for 
which millionaires wefe created or were per- 
mitted to exist... . 

But, after all, it is not so much by the di- 
rect abuse of the power which money gives 
that the millionaire of today will be weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. It is 
not so much the sius of commission as those 
of omission which lie piled at his door. The 
wealth of such men as Jay Gould is a scep- 
ter of power. The failure to exert that 
power in the promotion of the great causes 
which mark the progress of humanity is an 
offense which cannot be atoned for by any 
amount of the tithing of mint, anise and 
cumin. Private beneficence, even on the 
most lavish scale and conducted in the most 
secret way, can no more compensate for the 
failure to exert the authority and influence 
that a millionaire possesses in stemming the 
tide of vice, ignorance and savagery and in 
promoting the advent of a higher and no- 
bler life. The regular attendance at a par- 
ish church does not justify a monarch in 
allowing his frontier to lie open to the in- 
eursions of the foe. Of the millionaire, 
more than of other men, may it be said, ‘‘in 
getting and spending we lay waste our pow- 
ers,”’ but in the case of the millionaire it 


———— 


should be ‘getting and hoarding we lay 
waste our powers.”’ It was computed that 
around the bier of Jay Gould were gathered 
some dozen men whose united fortunes 
amounted to one hundred millions sterling. 
What could not these men do if they were 
to band themselves together in a sacred 
league to make war upon all those things 
which they themselves would unanimously 
agree were evils afflicting mankind? .. . 
These great fortunes of seventy millions 
and one hundred millions and three hundred 
millions of dollars will come to be regarded 
as the storage service upon which mankind 
draws in seasons of scarcity and drought. 
That is the use which society will make of 
its millionaires if millionaires do not antici- 
pate the inevitable by utilizing their mil- 
lions. Some people imagine that the prog- 
ress of democratic socialism will tend to 
discourage the accumulation of these huge 
fortunes; it is more likely that Demos will 
regard his millionaires as the cottager re- 
gards his bees. These useful insects spend 
the livelong summer day in collecting and 
hoarding up in their combs the golden plun- 
der of a thousand flowers, but when the au- 
tumn comes the bee wishes to take its rest 
and to enjoy the fruits of its summer toil. 
But the result does not altogether corre- 
spond with the expectations of the bee. A 
few more Jay Goulds and the autumn of the 
millionaires will be near at band. 


THE advertising of Hood’s Sarsapariila 1s always 
within the bounds of reason because it is true; it al- 
ways appeais to the sober, common sense of thinking 
pecple ecause it is true; and it is always fully substan- 

ated by indorsements which in the financial world 
would be accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 


For a.general family cathartic, we confidently recom- 
mend Hoo@’s Pills. > 


2 


Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


YVER'S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


Effective 
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COUGHS, COLDS 
Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any ovher mediciue. 

’ It spares mothers much ? pore g anxiety 

about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

Is cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be rearued by human ald. 

It allevic.es even the most desperate 
caset of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
res*oration to health. 
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¥F le by D ‘ist: d Deaiers \" 
S| everywhere nt 100,360. and. 75e. ii 
F| The large bottles ave cheaper, as they }\ \ 
) \) hold more in proportion. f> 
—) Beware of counterfeits and imitations. by 
b> Ask for = 
» ADAMSON’S 4 
» Botanic Balsam, % 
< And take no other. be 


Made by F. W. KInsMAN & CO., Drugglsts. es 
New York city and Augusta, Me. 


Adamson’s Pills Cure Sick Headache. 


LAO O'R CO AIA PIP iF 
Does Your 
Baby Cry? 


Is it caused by that Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, Rash, which is contin- 
ually breaking out? 


If You Use 


> 


Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 
bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oil. 
Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send & L'wo-cent Stamps for Samples. 


P | L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 
r] 


To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own Case, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


SKIN TORTURES 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, 
scaly, crusted, pimply or blotchy, 
whether of the skin, scalp or blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, hereditary, 
ulcerative or contagious, are now speed- 
ily, permanently and economically cured 
by the Cuticura Remedies when the 
best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. The almost miraculous cures daily 
effected by them prove this. No state- 
ment is made regarding them not war- 
ranted by the strongest evidence. They 
are absolutely pure and agreeable to the 
most refined and sensitive. They may 
be used on the youngest infant and most 
delicate invalid with gratifying and un- 
failing success. They have friends in 
every quarter of the civilized world. 
People in every walk of life believe in 
them, use them and recommend them. In 
a word, they are the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers and humor remedies of 
modern times, Sale greater than the com- 
bined sales of all other blood and skin 
remedies. Sold throughout the world. 


Price: CUTICURA, 50¢.; CUTICURA SOAP, 25¢.; CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, $1.00. 

Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMIOAL CORPO- 
RATION, Boston. ; 

“All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 100 
Diseases, mailed free. 


REV. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
Swi best known Clergymen, given up to 
| die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
jusing the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
ip ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
= Catarrh, Screfula, Malaria, 
~ = and kindred diseases, upon 
m apersonal application, mail, 
express or otherwise, will be 
: ree a written statement by him, of his suifer~ 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, whichis curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and al) blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOT, BARK 1 BLOSSOM 


( 
ins in Back and Limbs, Tired, Dragged Out, Nervous 
Feeling. Debility and Low Vitality Quickly Oured as 
well as Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sleeplessness, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatism or Catarrh, Sam le Free for stamps, 
AGENTS PAID WEEER Steppes ' 

1 box two months’ supply ent by mail or at mos 
one ** one month’s peer {eines Try Itand Be Weil, 
ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 


Iv WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence sufgested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 


seen in the Congregationalist. 
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APROPOS OF SETTLEMENT. 


Rey. E. Southworth, in the Rocky Mountain 
Congregationalist, gives this advice to would- 
be Western ministers which has, perhaps, ap- 
plication to a wider field as well: 


Let me assure any man, young or old, con- 
templating a ministry in this region that 
the supreme thing is to have a practically 
unbounded confidence in the moral life 
system of Jesus. Bring your childhood 
with you; manhood’s richest, simplest com- 
mon sense, with knowledge of human nature, 
will be called for. . . . Do not be afraid of 
higher criticism, nor join the foolish de- 
nunciation of it; thoughtful people will 
quickly settle into contempt for you, and 
with such your influence is gone forever. 
Do not carry a Donnybrook club to strike at 
every phase of the future probation theory. 
Hold up the glorious opportunities of the 
present and you will be in no degree re- 
sponsible for the myriads of dead in China 
who never heard of Christ. Accept what 
approves itself in socialism; you are not 
obliged to know that prohibition is the only 
way to do effective work for temperance. 
I was unfortunate enough to possess this 
knowledge twenty-five years ago and of 
course I informed everybody just how to 
vote. I think afew good citizens survived 
the inundation of wisdom. Safe examples 
of abstinence, counsel along universally 
acknowledged lines of danger, will impart a 
living potency to your very person which no 
theoretical zealcan do. . . . Carry women’s 
tenderness in your feeling, manly cour- 
age in your brain, childhood in your affec- 
tions and the patient joy of Jesus every- 
where and sunshine will fill all your trust. 

—_ 


EDUCATION FOR THE SOUTH. 


The Transcript prints a letter to Rev. A. D. 
Mayo from Mr. H. C. Parsons, proprietor of 
the Natural Bridge resort in Virginia, a na- 
tive of Massachusetts who has lived in Vir- 
ginia since the war. He makes an earnest 
appeal for help to educate the people. The 
mass of the blacks, and a large proportion of 
the whites as well, are intellectually inert and 
hopeless. He says, ‘‘ The money given for the 
endowment of a single college would give 
hope to a hundred counties.”’ From a per- 
sonal visit a few years ago to the region of 
which he writes we are persuaded that his 
picture is a true one, with a single exception. 
There was, we believe, at the time of our 
visit, but one church within five miles of the 
Natural Bridge, and that was without a pas- 
tor and had for some time been unopened. 
The schoolhouses also, like the school teach- 
ing, were of the most primitive sort. Mr. Par- 
sons says: 


Ihave seen, now for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, i hopeless people trying to change 
their condition. Tourists come from the 
North and visit our tobacco factories and 
the schools in the cities and listen to the 
Singing and see the signs of comfort and 
improvement and report that the freedmen 
are working out their own deliverance, 
while for the fifteen hundred miles from 
the James to the Sabine, through plains and 
swamps, we know that a large part of the 
race is sinking toward barbarism. 

These tourists meet at our watering places 
the gentle representatives of our aristoc- 
racy, and sometimes they find them among 
authors and artists, and they do not dis- 
cover that not in the history of the world 
has a land-holding class been so utterly 
Swept from their possessions. It is esti- 

‘mated that not one-tenth of our lands are 


Mr. Augustus P. Calder, the well-known florist of 38 
Boylston St., Boston, says: “ My family have used 


HAKKA CREAM 
HEAD COLDS 


,ete., during the past two years with the most gratify- 
ing results.” 

AKKA CREAM is an effectual cure for Chron- 
ic Catarrh, Rose Cold, Influenza and Hay Fever, and 
brings relief where all other means have failed. 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents, or mailed on receipt of 
price by A. P. BUSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 
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held under the titles or the reversions of 
1860. They ride through the great valley 
that reaches from Hagerstown to Chatta- 
nooga, a thousand feet above the sea, with 
its walls threaded with ore and seamed with 
coal, its limestone valleys, pure waters and 
perfect climate, with here and there the 
smoke of a pioneer furnace and the build- 
ings of a new town. They see churches 
everywhere, for this is the most religious 
people in the world, and log schoolhouses, 
but in that whole two thousand miles of 
distance, with two millions of people, there 
is not one public library or, with three ex- 
ceptions, a single industrial school. 

Opportunities may come, but none to the 
boys and girls who are passing today. The 
dominion of material and intellectual power 
will yet rest upon this great mountain dis- 
trict, which lies athwart the continental 
lines of trade and travel and feeds the fires 
and the rivers of one-third of the nation, 
but in what generation or in what century? 
Slow are the steps and late the suggestions 
of a people fettered by inherited habit who 
would press forward to their God-appointed 
place. 

New England, by reason of its wealth, 
intellectual vigor and courage, remains the 
unchallenged leader of a nation. Once she 
rose in her might and started the moral 
revolution that gathered, as it swept on, 
into a tidal wave, bore down ‘‘the impass- 
able barriers’’ and changed the civilization 
of half a continent. In its appointed order 
a new duty and opportunity follows. If 
with one-hundredth part of the persistency 
and power then displayed she would give 
impulse to the slow conviction that is com- 
ing upon the North that it has not fulfilled 
its duty in giving freedom and new forms 
of government and that the chapter of re- 
construction is not yet closed, it might ap- 
pear to us as the harbinger of a new era, in 
which the South, by every test of pride and 
privilege, shall be undistinguished from the 
North. In all this region it would find un- 
expected co-operation. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 1s shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York, 
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MADE ONLY BY 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Short-Sighted 
—the woman who 
doesn’t use Peart. 
zne, the woman who fails to 
have herservants use Pearline. 
She fails to see what is good 
forher; she fails to have what 
is best for her. 

Without Pearline washing 
and cleaning is drudgery and 
toil, and wear and tear, and 
rub, rub, rub. 

With it, there is no hard 
work, and no harm to the 
finest things; there is little or 
no rubbing. 

Use Pearline, and rest from 
your labor; the rest of your 
labor—the hardest part—is 


done by Pearlzne. 
Beware of imitations. 248 JAMES PYLE,N.Y, 


WIFE You'oo trun THe MONEY, 


Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest im; a 


| Vat a $65.00 Improved Oxford 


G reat designs require great consideration. 
Ov eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 
L ittle and often fills the purse, 

Diligence is the mistress of success. 


Desere success and you shall command it. 
Us not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Se superfluities to provide necessaries. 
Tm never fears a rigid examination.” 


68 But the wisest of allis-USE 


GOLD DUST) 


WASHING POWDER 


and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 


& CO., Chicago, 
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A MAT’S A MAT 


so is a dress a dress but qualities vary—Why not bu’ 
the best when it’s cheapest. 
man Flexible. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


“Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 
51 and) 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


No mat wears like the Ha: 


Catalogue and testimo- 
mailed free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 
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A PREDICAMENT, 


Missionaries in their preaching often find it 
hard to convey to pagan listeners the exact 
meaning of Scripture and are sometimes in 
doubt even as to whether it is best to declare 
the whole truth to unenlightened minds. This 

_is the way in which Rey. Henry Richards, a 
missionary in the Congo region, acted when 
confronted with such an emergency. We 
quote from the Missionary Review of the 
World: 


When he came to the sixth chapter of 
Luke, thirtieth verse, a difficulty arose. 
The people were notorious beggars. They 
would ask for anything they saw that 
pleased their eye—his blanket, his knife, his 
plate—and when he would say he could not 
give the things to them they would reply, 
‘““You can get more.’’ Here, now, were the 
words of the gospel: ‘‘ Give to every man that 
asketh of thee.’’ The missionary was greatly 
perplexed as to what to do with that verse. 
He let his helper in translation go away and 
went to his room to pray over the matter. 
The time for the daily service was drawing 
near. What should he do? Why not pass 
over that verse? But his conscience told 
aim that would not be honest dealing with 
che Scripture. Time for service came, but 
instead of advancing ‘he went back to the 
beginning of the gospel, reviewing the 
earlier part. Thus he would gain time for 
fuller consideration of the text. Still he 
could not find that it meant anything but 
just what it said. He consulted a commen- 
tary, and it said Jesus was giving general 
principles and that we must use common 
sense in interpreting His words. But this 
did not satisfy the missionary. If we are 
allowed to interpret one Scripture in this 
way why not others? Leaving the meaning 
to be decided by ‘‘ common sense’’ seemed a 
very unsafe course. 

After a fortnight of prayer and consider- 
ation he concluded that our Lord meant 
just what He said, and he went and read it 
to the people. He told them that this was 
a very high standard and it would probably 
take him a lifetime to live up to it, but he 
meant to live what he preached to them. 
After the address the natives began to ask 
him for things and he gave them what they 
wanted. He wondered whereunto this thing 
would grow, but he told the Lord he could 
not see any other meaning in His words. 


However, the people were evidently deeply | 


impressed by his course. One day he over- 
heard one say: ‘‘I got this from the white 
man.’’ Then another said: ‘‘I am going to 
ask him for such a thing.’’ But a third 
said: ‘‘No; buy it if you want it.’? The 
leaven of grace was working in their hearts. 
After that they rarely ever asked him for 
anything, 
i ee Oe 
Ethics must either perfect themselves in 


religion or disintegrate themselves into He- 
donism.— Martineau. 


{Boorts, shoes and slippers for misses and children 
selling at great sacrifice by T. E. Moseley & Co., 469 
Washington Street. 


JAS. CG. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
' QA West 23d St., New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
In different kinds of wood, Sound proof and air-tight. 


At 
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AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


TRA 


“> 


—Y 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 
Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
Prepared by M. S. AWER, of Boston, a 
Vegetarian for many years. 


PRICE 20 Cts. PER POUND. 


Directions—Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Follow the directions and you will use no 
other. LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for book on “ Diet Reform.” 


M.S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR, WARNER’S 
CoRALINE DReEss-STAy. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebcne, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 


Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


ns fiom 


<A" Hot 


Richmond Stove Co.. Norwich, Conn. 


27 


Yes, it's Pleasant to Hear the Satisfaction 


AERATED OXYGEN 


GIVES TO ALL. 


\ \ 
\, 
Many a person clean SURPRISED 


as to body, is filthy as 


tolungs. They never 

bathe their lungs with L U N G S ! 
pure air. Naturally 

they suffer with Catarrh, Consumption, 


Nerve Waste, General Debility and other 
diseases. 

AERATED OXVGEN is the finest lung bath 
in existence. Sterilized air, medicated and charged 
heavily with Oxygen, nature’s great tonic and 
life builder. Lungs treated thus never fall prey 
to Consumption, Catarrh, or other throat 
and chest troubles. 

Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND 60,, 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
ines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
hh Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
pe Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Bi Exhibition, 1876. 


Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms, 
*“CARBONITE” coau 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 


NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 

SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CQn 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y.- 


HATCH C 


I] 
lating. T 3 
cessful operation. Guaran- 
f\ teed to hatch a larger per- 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 


Illus. Catalogue, § 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 

| ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
| IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Bakin 


Powder 


oval 


Sibsofutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Jordan, Marsh 
Black Dress Goods. 


Grand Opening of Spring & Summer 
High-Class Novelties. 


a AA OR 


THIN BLACK DRESS GOODS 


After months of careful preparation we 
are now enabled to present to our patrons 
and the public the most complete assort- 
ment of 


High-Class Novelties 2»¢ Thin 
Black Dress Goods 


Ever exhibited by any house in America 
—a collection selected with especial care 
from .the leading manufacturers of the 
world. 

Among the many rare, beautiful and ar- 
tistic designs, we make special mention of 
the following: 

Silk Gauzes, Satin Stripes, Plain and 
Embroidered Crepe de Chines, Muslins, 
Ribbon and Satin Stripe Grenadines, in 
various designs, figures and  brocaded 
effects. Also Wool, Silk and Wool Batiste, 
Nun’s Veiling, Glorias, Lansdowne Sublime, 
etc. 


JORDAN, MARSH & COMPANY. 


You Think 


aay kind of a crop will do, then 
any kind of seeds willdo; butfor § 
the best results you should plant & 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


eo Always the best, they are recognized asf 
esis the standard everywhere. 

Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
4 important book of the kind pub- 
lisbed. It is invaluable to the 
planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
: DETROIT, 
Mich. A 


SEE ER entirely new; just 

whatevery house- 

wife wants; child can use it; 

Seeds a pound of raisinsin lessthan & 

$ i0minutes; guaranteed to do 

the work. By mail to any ae 

address, lsc. Agent wanted, 

young or old. 

EV@RETT SPECIALTY Co., 

383 Wash. St., Boston, R. 24. = 
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builders use only the best materials—lumper, 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into - 
e es the construction of a building; they employ - 
only the best workmen and pay the best 


wages; they get better prices for their work than their less careful competi- 
tors, and always get the best contracts; they paint their work with : 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 
of the followine standard brands: 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) “KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK by (Fittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC” (New York) “LEWIS (Philadelphia) 
“‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) **MORLEY ” (Clev €land) 

“* BRADLEY ” (New York) ““RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

a6 Poe en & pci a +f Pee apie ed el ge 
*““COLL ” (St. Louis 5 ” (Chicego 
““CORNELL” (Buffalo) *“SOUTHERN ” (St. ) cuis and Chicago) 
“*DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) *““ULSTFR ”" (New York) 
**ECKSTEIN ”’ (Cincinnati) **UNION’’ (New York) 
**JEWETT ” (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. hs) : 

If you art going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


y Rracderny Meu York, 


na ovEL \ WEEPING \ | 
————— Zc 


Grand New Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, 


The King of Ornamental] Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Iltis stately and beautiful beyona 
description. Itcan be grownin any window as easily as a Geranium, and is a superb addition to any cok 
lection of plants. Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang) 
thread-like filaments giving the planta most odd and beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 
like itin cultivation. Plants are easily raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and grow rapidly. For 
only 30c we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 

5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM, Its chaste beauty will astonish you, 

1 pkt. PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all, Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty, : 

1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white. 

1 pkt, TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom. 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant, 

1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties, i 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms, 

1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 

1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 


156 pages and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Plates. All the above foronly 30 cts. 
postpaid. These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
30c., only to introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we will send four 
of these collections for $1. Order at once, as this offer may not appear again, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 

80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer..-............... 

6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated.. 

3 AMARYILIS, all elegant blooming varieties of great beauty..-.-----.++--.++-seceecseeseeeeceeceeeesues Bi 
3 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different color, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty. - 

5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Cereus..-..-...--.--. 

5 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered----..--.- 


For only $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. Andto every order 
willadd gratisone LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 

8inches in height, and blooming all the time. 
UR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of artin bronze blue)of FLOWER and 
VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS and 
RAKE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 156 pages, hundreds of Elegant 
Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand ¥ beautiful large Colored Plates. We offerthe finest 
standard varieties and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and rare 
new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
mums, New Carnations, etc. Also a large list of the finest roses at10cents each. Don’t miss our Great 
Japanese Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 
CHILDSIL, the greatest floral novelty of this generation. Flowers 7inches across, spikes of bloom over 
two feetin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This MAGNIFICENT 


seeees 


_ CATALOGUE will be sent free to ail who order anything here offered. Otherwise send 20e 


forit. Itistoocostly tobe sent free except to those who order something. We wantagents to take 
subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, THE MAYFLOWER, 60c. per year. 32 
pages and two elegant colored plates each month. Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., WN. Y, 


N. B.—Each person who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our reat paint 
GLADIOLUS CHILDSI free, if they send 10 cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches ins eBioes Shee 
several spikes of bloom. Itis well worth a dollar as it is the finest thing ever produced in floral art. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationahst, 1849, 


Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
%3.00. If payment is s delayed, 83.50. 


Clubs—of Two, including at least ONE NEW Subscriber, 
5.00—OF THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
ers, #6.00—of FIVE, ponding at least THREE NEW 

subscribers, 10.00—of FIVE, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of "TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 

Beceipts for pe eipions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—In requesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. 


Ww: L. GREENE & OO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


HAVE PITY, LORD! 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


AVE pity, Lord, upon the poor, 
The poor who think themselves 
the rich, 
Who only of this world are sure 
And know not of the treasury which 
Thy children hold, who with Thee stay 
And share Thy glory day by day. 


Thy poor Thou dost release from care 

_Of earthly things that come between 
Man’s heart and Thine; Thou callest where 
' Thy palace walls arise unseen — 

Heirs to Thy many mansions free; 
Eternally at home with Thee. 


Have pity, Lord, on hearts that lie 
Wrapped in a selfish peace, asleep, 

That will not wake at misery’s cry, 
That can be glad while others weep, 

That shut Thy holy light away 

And dream that their own night is day. 


Thou art awake; Thou slumberest not, 
And all Thy children wake with Thee 

And work with Thee, nor have a thought 
That any peace or joy can be 

Except in keeping Thee in sight — 

The happy children of the light. 


Have pity, Lord, on us, the blind, 
Who lead Thy groping souls astray ; 

On us, the proud, whose foolish mind 
Will not believe in Thee, the Way! 

Pity us, humble us, till we 

As little children follow Thee! 


Have pity, Lord, upon us all, 
Us sinners, judging others’ sins, 
Scoffing at stumblers while we fall! 
O loving Lord, whoever wins 
A place beside Thee in Thy heaven 


Must win it as a soul forgiven. 
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MENEELY & JOMPANY, 
. WEST TROY. N.Y. BELLS, 
For Churches, Scucols, etc., sso Chime, 
and Peals, For :uere than half a centur 
noted for mnertority over all others. 


FHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS senate 


& PEALS 

in the World 

PUREST BELL METAL, ‘COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Vatalogue. 

McSTWANE REET Ee ‘sa PRE RP ORT ED eee 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 18290 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BRLAKE BELL CO., Roston, Mass. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Hoom 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
ofan edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
a ‘tree. Please state wants. 
fm. WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
B20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


CHURCH > 
CARPETS. 


f=) In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 

tosellOA KR PETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
; NI solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


658 Washington St, Bofsesitss., 


Boston. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route 
Cricaco, Tr. 


A STODYOR 


THE LIFE 
OF 


(LEE NS 


each lesson in 


IN: 52: LESSONS 


(THREE GRADES) 


The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
LIFE-OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth= 
-ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
\, | classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les- 
sons instead of the International Series. 


Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. 
and illustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 


The 52 Lessons beund in one volume, each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, es 


{BR Also, the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /uternational Lessexs : the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published, 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Maps 
the Junior grade. 


ee 8c. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


The Pilgrim 


Lesson Helps 


SBVSVSVEVSASSSVSESBSSSBePp 


GTSSSVSSVSSSSSSESSSSSSSESTSESSSESSsSsessesesesesss 


Congregational Sunday School and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


VSVVTSSSVVSFSSESSSSSESSEANSSSSSESsessesevssessesp 


On the International © 
Lessons in Six Grades. 


On the Life of Jesus the 
Christ. in three Gradem 


Ne eo oe enna nns 


t 


ON 

YOUR 
TICKET 

TO 

JUDSON’S personally condueted California Execur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenie line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, ete. call on or address 
J.C. JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S. SANITARIU, 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof, Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 

OM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. * 

Send for illustrated Catalogues, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHLCAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
NAT! BELL FILS 


sume uD) ELL 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOL.FIRE ALAF, 
Catalogue with SUR CH montaie. prema ra ta 


= THE- 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


THE PASTOR IN THE SICK ROOM 


Three Lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary by REY. JOHN D. WELLS, D.D. 


The difference between the Sick-bed 
and the Death-bed. 


Salvation possible, and in many 
cases probable, on the Death-bed. 


Wrong treatment of the Sick and 
Dying; right treatment of the same ; 
uses that may be made of their ex- 
perience. 


Lecture No. 1. 
Lecture No. 2. 


Lecture No. 3. 
16mo. Price 50 Cents. 


Address orders to 5 
H. D. NOYES & CO., 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Vital Question ‘thoughtfully treated in 


A Plea 


for the 


Sabbath 


and for man, with discus= 


sion of Social Problems, — py 


Rev. J. Q. BITTINGER. Pp. 236. Price $1.25. 


“A book that no student interested in the welfare of 
man should be without.” 

‘“‘The author goes to the bottom of his theme and 
writes with so much clearness, candor and force that no 
one will fail to enjoy his pages.’’— Congregationalist. 

“Mr. Bittinger is a clear and strong thinker and he 
fives the subject thorough treatment. He first traces 

ack the history of the institution of the Sabbath as a 
period of rest and special sacredness. The second part 
of the book relates to the Sabbath as an economic, re- 
ligious and social institution. It is eminently sane and 
wholesome as well as timely.”’— The Advance. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


< We will send the first five packages for $2.40, postpaid, and y 
all of the complete sets for %3.40. 


No. 1—¥For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 

of het and other fine Easter Cards, together with a fine Birth- 
_ day Card. 

No. 2—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and finer cards from the above publishers, together with a 
jeweled card cut in form of a cross. 

No. 3—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, i6 Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, Ward’s. 

No. 4—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Easter 
Booklets, including one Egg-shaped Booklet. 

No. 5—For #1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome 
Souvenir Books, with appropriate selections from best au- 
thors, and an Easter Card containing portrait and verse of 


Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
No. 6—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
For 50 Cents, 


Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
Ne. 7-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. 
25 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted. 
Novelties at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents and $1.00 each, for Birthday 
er Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different 
tastes and ages, as specified. 


FOR TEACHER 50 Mareus Ward’s, Prang’s and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00 
s 
B cCARTER’S TYPE WRITING Papers, “ Best and Cheapest in the Market.” 
Club your orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and Dealers should correspond with us. 
We employ only the 
Hiandsome boxes of fine Stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.60 to 


and Se. for postage. And for 50c. and 4c. for postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
BEACON HILL LINEN, For Fashionable use, is the Best Paper made, 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced, but fine grade. 
U.S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. Isvery fashionable. 
PAPER BY THE POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and 
r « envelopes trom 10e. a pound and upward, with prices and number sheets to 
4 lb. Sent on receipt of 15e. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 
SPEGIAL OFFER On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. 
eee 
it 
EN RAVED y NG CARDS For $1.75 we send a LO ah ghd finely engraved, with 50 cards. 
G ISITI » Estimates furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations, Street Dies, 
Crests and Stamping. Samples free on Sppeelon: All the work is done on our preinises. 
best workmen and use the finest cards. e guarantee satisfaction. 
#2.00@each. Sure to give satisfaction. 

H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
EEE Eee 
CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 

* HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Good Musie—interesting service. 


Easter ** Music. 


New No. X XVI. 


. im 
a. Hope of the = = = 
Chiidren’s | - - =- Resurrection. 


° ALSO 
Services, XXII. Risen Christ. 


XVIII. Story of Easter. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
List. WE LANDSME®! 

A Romance of Incident. By W. Ciark Rus- 
SEL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
ete. 1vol., 12mo, cloth, nautical cover de- 
sign, $1.00. 


W. Clark Russell’s sea stories need no “ bush"—the 


present one least of all, for here we certainly have him TUFTS & HAZARD. XIV » ~ Easter Voices. 
at his very best. X. Easter Lilies. 
Price 4c.; 100 copies, #4.) VY. Easter Day. 
Samples, 2c. II. Glorious Hope. 


CASSELL’S 
COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE 
TO EUVUSOPE FOR 1893. 


Planned and edited by Epmunp CLARENCE 
Srepman. Compiled by Edward King. Fuil 
morocco, flexible, $1.50. 

This highly popular work has been for more than ten 
years before the public and is thoroughly tested by in- is 

creasing use among travelers. For the present season a 


special revision has been made, with much care and out- 
lay, bringing the book up to the iatest possible date. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 


ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. ; 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Other good services at 
the same price are: “ The Risen Messiah,” '' He 
Lives !?’ ** Death's Conqueror,” “The king of Love,”’ 
“ Savior Victorious,” ‘ Laster Morning,” * The 
Risen Christ,’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. I. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 


Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, ,. 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Wisitor for March will contain a 
good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols, 
Price, 10 cents a copy. 


Cutalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN OOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
ORCHARDSCROFT. 


The Story of an Artist. By Husa D’Estrrre- 
KEELING, author of ‘‘Three Sisters,’ ‘In 
Thoughtland andin Dreamland,’ etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


By WM. C. HUDSON. 
THE DUGDALE MILLIONS. 


A Novel. By Wm. C. Hupson (“Barclay 
North’’), author of ‘‘The Diamond Button,” 
“Jack Gordon, Knight Errant, Gotham, 
1883,” *““@n the Kack,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. Cassell’s 
Sunshine Library. 


As with Mr. Hudson’s other stories the scene of this 
one is laid in and around New York. That it is fresh, 
breezy and fascinating his host of appreciative readers 
will ¢orrectly surmise. 


By “AN IDLE EXILE.” 
HER HEART WAS TRUE. 


A Story of the Peninsula War, founded on AND OTHER LEADING RVANGELISTS. Per 

66 tS 296 “ «op - 0 

‘ plas By AN oe xe) author pe ath Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - $60 

a Himalayan Lake,’’ ‘Indian Idyls, Tn os 6 a “ Smail type, - - - as 
x ” 4 ‘ No. 5 or No, either ee =e ee eee ¢ 

Tent and Bungalow,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, NOG Wares: OLN. kditiont <ce7< os = 3G 

The ‘‘Un- | Winnewed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - 35 


unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Known? py: THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


New York and Chicago, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | 


Cincinnatiand New York, 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY mission 


to-handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
. Pencil. Agents making #50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER MiG, Co., X, No. 1132, La Crosse, Wis. 


|, FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


‘ AF 12; “ ! ; ‘ : ave 


OUR LAST BOOKS. 
In the Bundle of Time. 


A Volume of Stories with Interludes. 
ARLO Bates. i6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Marriage. 


By Susan EpMONDSTONE FERRIER. 
16mo, half russia. With 
from designs by Merrill. 
© Jane Austen.” $2.50. 


Keep Your Mouth Shut. 


.A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing, 
Its Causes, Effects and Treatment; By 
F. A. A. Smitry, M.D. With an Appendix 
on Ophthalmia in Infants by Drs. Smith 
and Swan Burnett. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Convent Life of George Sand. 


(From ‘‘ 1’ Histoire de Ma Vie.’’) 
Translated by Maria ELLERY Mackaye. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. MacKaye also contributes 
sketch of Mme. Dudevant’s life. 


Lost Illusions: The Two 
Poets and Eve and David. 


By Honore DE Bauzac. Being the twenty- 
third volume of Miss Wormeley’s transla- 
tion of Balzac’s novels. 12mo, half russia, 
$1.50. : 


The Coming Religion. 


By THomas VAN Ness, A.M. A presenta- 
tion of the trend of modern thought. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“ His manly, fair and inspiriting book deserves wide 
reading.”—Boston Times. 


Guide to the Knowledge 
of God. 


A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By A. 
Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology at 
the Sorbonne. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


“he most brilliant contribution of the last half 
century to theological thought.’’—eacon. 


In Foreign Kitchens. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16m¢0, cloth, 50cents. 
With many carefully selected recipes. 


Treats of the English, French, German, Italian 
and Northern kitchens and cookery. 


By 


2 vols. 
photogravures 
Uniform with our 


an introductory 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


TO PIANO STUDENTS. 
Use the most approved Method, 
ST. GORDON, | 
Compiler Gordon’s enlarged Richardson) 
§ Beginners it surpasses the ‘) 
Y Advanced Students itisfar | 
{ Selection of Exercises is the \ 
ITS ? Progression throughout is 
§ Technical Studies, it is the | 
IN ? Results will be found the 
Complete Edition $3.05. Abridged Edition $2. 
” Muited, post-pwid, on receipt of marked price. 


Gordon’s New School} PIANO 
FOR 

American or Foreign fingering 

HAMILTON §, GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y. 


for the authentic life 


AGENTS WANTED : 
a * BLAINE. 


Achanceof alifetime. Freight paid. Credit given. Best 
pook, Bestterms. Outfit free. Sendat once 10c. for post- 
ugeand packing. R.H.Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
It will pay you to write for special terms on the authen- 
tic edition, no. matter-what book you are selling; offer 
most extraordinary ever made in history of bookselling 


{ 
j 


¥ 
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Mcmillan & Co.'s New Books 


Mr. Walter Pater’s New Book: 


Plato and Platonism 
A Series of Lectures. By WALTER PATER, Fel- 
low of Brasenose College. Globe, 8vo, $1.75. 


** Alsoa large paper edition on hand-made paper, 
limited to 100 copies. $3.00. 


FOR MARCH 


Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. By The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
Henry M. Srantey. With 6 Illustrations by By A. Conan Doyte. Part III. With 5 Il- 3 


FREDERIC REMINGTON. lustrations by T. pz THULSTRUP. B rf 
: : E the Same Author: 
) The Face on the Wall. A Story. By Mar- Washington Society. I.—Official. By Henry ¢ Marius, The Sune $2.25 
S GARET DeLanp. With 3 Illustrations by Loomis Netson. With 5 Illustrations by Z Renaissance 2% Sel ae pe: 
ALBERT E. STERNER. C. S. REINHART. % Appreciations... |... 3a ates 
Imaginary Portraits . : 2 A 1.50 


The World of the Unseen 


An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space and 
Things Eternal. By Rev. A.WiILLiInK. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Now Ready. 


Slave Trade in Africa 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. [Illustrated by REMINGTON 


‘ The Escurial. By Tueopore Curtp. With Our Own Riviera. By Jut1an Raupu, With i 
ro Illustrations. 11 Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. S 


4 An American in Africa. By Richarp Harp- [lonochromes. Poems. By W. D. Howe ts. 3 


tnG Davis. With Portrait of W. A. CHANLER. With x2 Illustrations by Howarp Pyte. Globe 8v0, $1.50. 
Horace Chase. A Novel. By Constance My Upper Shelves. A Poem. By RicHarp WA Letters of James Smetham : 
S FENIMORE Wootson. Part III. BurTon. OWS 


With. an Introductory Memoir. Edited by 
SARAH SMmMETHAM and Wu~LIAM DAVIES. 
With Portrait. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


“His style is full of charm. He possesses a wonderful 
gift of description. His letters are full of the most 
brilliant word-pictures. He has alsoa remarkable humor, 


Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer. 


Florida Winter | Washington 


s fresh, bright, natural and even delicateand kindly. His 
eso rts ocie flow of thought is full and steady... . Beyond the per- 
: sonal interest, however, there is a literary one, and few 
t . men have bequeathed to the world a richer paige ek 
legacy than the painter, James Smetham.’—Wew York 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. x Pye : : 
x ales OUaonea | : Russia under Alexander III. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. Ne é P ‘ 

8 And in the Preceding Period. Translated 
; RNY $2 DOZSDIZSDNIOZ DOE SS 4 SS OBS PBS IZA NAAN SY, WAZA gey from the German of H. von SAMSON-HIMMEL- 


STIERNA by J. Morrison, M.A. Edited, 
with Explanatory Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by Felix Volkhovsky. With Portrait. 
8vo, $3.00. 


From Adam’s Peak to 
Elephanta 


Skethes in Ceylon and India. By BEpwarp 
CARPENTER. With numerous illustrations. 
8vo, $3.50. 

“ This narrative is singularly interesting and instruct- 
ive: ... itis certain that in no English work so well as 
in the book before us can one gain an intelligible idea of 
the aim, the method and the value of the Hindu teach- 
ing.”’—New York Sun. 


A New Book by the Bishop of Durham: 


The Gospel of Life 


Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. By BrooxE Foss WEsTCorT, 
Bishop of Durham. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Life and Labour of the 
People in London 


Edited by CHartEs BootH. 12mo, 4 vols., 
each. $1.50. 


Vol. I.—East Central and South London. 
Vol. Uk.—Streets and Population Classified. 
Vol. I1l.—Blocks of Buildings, Schools, and 
Immigration. 
Vol. LV.—East London Industries. Jn the Press. 
“The result of personal investigation, and the facts 
and figures set forth have been well sifted and di- 
gested.”— Morning Leader. 
“A very valuable work, and it is issued at a wonder- 
fully low price.”—Athenzum. 


The International Theological Library. 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briaas, D. D., and Prof. S. D. F. SAtMonp, D. D. 
“One of the most valuable collections of theological works in print.”—W. Y. Examiner. 
APOLOGETICS; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By Prof. ALEXANDER 
B. Bruce, University of Glasgow. 8vo, $2.50 net. 
“ The entire book is excellent.’”’—Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smytu, D.D. 8vo, $2.50 net. 
“Tt is anoble book.’”’—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. S. R. DrrvER, D.D., Oxford. Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


“Tt is the most scholarly and critical work in the English language.’’—Prof. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 


Sermons ©2 subjects connected with the Old Testament. By Prof. S. R. 
eee DRIVER, DED aol alo. 


“We have no hesitation in heartily commending these sermons. They are written by a thoroughly 
learned man. They are perfectly lucid and cannot fail to stimulate thought and an enthusiasm for 
honest investigation.”’— Churchman, 


j i Vol. VII. in the History of the Christian 
The Swiss Reformation. Church. By Puitie ScHarr, D. D., LL. D. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, $4.00. 


‘Very rare has it been for any historian to possess such erudition, such vividness of imagination, 
such breadth of beat pe such penetration, such fairness, such clearness and candor, such lucidity 
and fascination of style.”—The Advance. 


Adventure Series. New Volume. 


The Life and Adventures of 
James P. Beckwourth 


Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer and Chief of the 
Crow Nation of Indians. Written from his 
own dictation by T. D. Bonnpr. New edi- 
tion, edited, with Preface, by Charles G. 
Leland (‘‘Hans Breitmann’’). Illustrated, 
large 12mo, $1.50. 


“ All lovers of stories of adventures will be glad that 
the curious and entertaining Mg eat lian Beckwourth 
has been reprinted.”— St. Louis Republic. 


NEW NOVELS 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel 


Children of the King 


A Tale of Southern Italy 


THE PIRST EDITION.HAS BEEN ENTIRELY EX- 

HAUSTED. THE SECOND EDITION CAN NOW 
BE OBTAINED AT THE BOOKSELLERS. PRICE 
IN CLOTH, $1.00. 


New and Revised Edition. 


Calvinism, Pure and Mixed. 3 Defense. By W.G. 1. Sip, D.D. 


The aim of the author is twofold: first, to explain some of the more difficult points in Calvinism 
and thereby promote the reaffirmation of the Westminster Standards, instead of the revision of them 
as now proposed; and, secondly, to justify and defend that system of theology which had its origin in 
the Biblical studies and personal experience of Aurelius, Augustine and John Calvin. 


Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. 3y Ch Bae a 


__ “Professor Briggs has designedly prepared this work for the general public, and it is marked by 
lucidity of statement, elaborate and careful reasoning and satisfactory summaries of all the differ- 
ent lines of thought that lead up to the great central problem.’’—Boston Beacon. 


Manual of Natural Theology. By Prof. G. P. FisHer, D. D. 12mo, 


ee e DICCHUN: 


Professo1 Fisher’s new book, dealing with the doctrines and proofs of religion which rest on 
reason rather than on special revelation, is compact, scholarly and abreast of the latest thought. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN(S TEACHERS’ AGENCY BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. cue: of as coespiste, Bae) ae and onl A Roman Singer 
Established, 1855 ical. Special instruction in New Testament Greek | By F. Marion CRAwFoRD. In the Uniform 
, ‘ and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 15. Nee ; 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. a Edition of Mr. Crawford’s Novels. 12mo, 


ia cloth, $1.00. > 


Te FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, THE MISSES ELY’S MACMILLAN &. CO. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Chicago, Il.; and Los’ Angeles Cal. 106- aged (Formerly of Columbia Heights Brookl : 
Agency’ Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Go. Riverside Drives 85th and séth Sts., New! York. Publishers, New York 
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Congregationalists, there are three ele- 

ments, the ultra conservative, which 
favors the continued prosecution of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, the liberal, which defends 
the views for which he is prosecuted, and 
the moderate element, which refuses to join 
either of the contending forces and regards 
the controversy as a strife over matters not 
essential and as threatening the unity of the 
church. This last class is represented by A 
Plea for Peace and: Work, just issued and 
signed by about two hundred Presbyterian 
ministers, nearly all of them pastors and many 
of them over the largest churches in the 
chief cities of the United States. They say 
that the church has twice been rent asunder 
by issues soon after recognized as unneces- 
sary.. They firmly believe the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. But they do not 
express any opinion in regard to the theory 
of inerrancy of the original autographs of 
Scripture in matters not essential to reli- 
gion, and they protest against all attempts 
to impose this or any other new test of or- 
thodoxy. They believe the great body of 
the church are weary of these extremes of 
dogmatic conflict, and urge that the whole 
church shalk unite in the first great work of 
bringing the simple gospel home to the 
hearts and lives of men. This pacific and 
Christian deglaration ought to have great 
influence in allaying the theological strife 
in our sister denomination. 


[ the Presbyterian Church, as among 


The spirit of the plea put forth by our Pres- 
byterian brethren represents, we are conti- 
dent, the great proportion of Congregational 
churches. They are heartily united in be- 
lieving the great doctrines of the gospel as 
expressed in their ‘‘ creeds of acknowledged 
weight.’’ They also are weary of extremes 
of dogmatic conflict. Dr. Quint’s articles 
on the doctrinal standard of the Prudential 
Committee of the board, the third and last 
of which appears this week, are a plea for 
peace from his own independent standpoint 
from one whose personal orthodox faith is 
well known and who believes, as we do, 
that neither extreme ought to be sustained 
or can command the confidence of the 
churches. If, instead of requiring conform- 
ity to some standard of their own, the Pru- 
dential Committee would recognize as the 
sufficient standard of belief the declarations 
of the churches themselves in their general 
gatherings as well as ‘‘ the great declarations 
which learned and faithful and pious men 
have united in setting forth to the world as 

_ the doctrines of our churches,” and if they 
would ‘accept the declarations of conse- 


erated young men and women that they, 


adopt that standard as sufficient evidence of 
their orthodoxy the theological difficulties 
‘of the board would be ended. This we be- 
lieve would be the attitude of a commit- 
tee really representing the wishes of the 
churches, would satisfy the great body of 
them and secure substantial unity and re- 


newed enthusiasm in all their common 


work. 


The suggestion comes from an eminent 
divine of long and successful experience, 
Dr. Brand of Oberlin, that young men en- 
tering the ministry seek for their first pas- 
torate some church which is not yet self- 
supporting. A striking illustration of his 
idea is the Andover Band, now at work in 
Maine at salaries averaging perhaps $1.37 
a day. One or two of them before they 
went to the seminary were earning twice 
their present stipends. It would not be 
hard to find other cases of similar self-sac- 
rifice to which attention has not been called 
so conspicuously. If this should become a 
common and not an exceptional practice 
it would change existing conditions quite 
materially, and perhaps the young men 

’ themselves as well as the weaker churches 
would share in the resultant benefits. If 

‘the question arises what would become 
of the stronger and easily self-supporting 
churches we presume older men could be 
found to throw themselves in the breach. 


The New London (Ct.) Association of 
ministers at their last meeting declared 
their conviction that installation is essential 
to the full integrity of the pastoral relation 
and urged that ministers regularly called to 
assume pastorates should in all cases be in- 
stalled by council at the earliest convenient 
date. This also is our conviction. But the 
practice of some ministers has tended to 

lessen the number of installations even in 
New England, where the custom has been 
most tenaciously held. The advantages of 
installation have come to be mainly on the 
side of the minister. If he wants to leave 
his pastorate he usually goes, however much 
the church wants him to remain. It is very 
rare for a council to refuse to dissolve the 
pastoral relations when the pastor insists 
on it. If he wants to stay he generally 
stays, at least till the church has become 
sorely divided and a council is called as a 
last resort. Nor is the pastor obliged to 
join in calling a council. He can refuse to 
do so and the church and society are help- 
less, unless they can allege against him one 
of three faults, namely, gross immorality, 
essential change of doctrine, or gross and 
habitual neglect of duty. At least, such 
are the decisions still in force as made by 
ourcourts. In our opinion, if some different 
provision for terminating the pastoral rela- 
tion after due notice were admitted as part 
of the contract, which is perfectly feasible 
and which is adopted in not a few places, 
installations would be more general, to the 
advantage of both churches and ministers. 


The manner in which a church in this 
State has recently cleared itself from debt 
is worth noting by sister churches similarly 
burdened. The incubuS had rested for 
some time on the society and as there 
seemed no immediate prospect of its dimi- 
nution it was proposed at a prayer meeting 


that the church take the matter in hand- 
A committee then appointed made a vigor- 
ous canvass for two weeks, its efforts re- 
sulting in the raising of $1,000 more than 
the sum needed. The whole work was be- 
gun, continued and ended in a spirit of 
prayer, not a meeting of the committee be- 
ing held without asking God’s blessing upon 
its plans and deliberations. The other even- 
ing our brethren of the Baptist Social Union 
in this city were discussing ways and means 
and the perplexing question how to raise 
sufficient money for missionary work at 
home and abroad seemed to be weighing on 
many minds. After one answer and another 
had been given by business men, Dr. John 
G. Paton, the guest of the union, rose and 
began to talk in his sweet, simple way about 
the ‘‘ dear Lord Jesus,”’ the source of power 
and the solvent of all questions, even those 
of a financial nature. His words seemed 
like a breath from the hills. Possibly, if 
the business affairs of the church were lifted 
into a higher realm its spiritual work would 
go forward less haltingly. 


’ A deep significance and great promise of 
good are discernible in the fact that within 
the last few weeks Congregational ministers 
in two of our great cities, Boston and Chi- 
cago, have held what are termed ‘‘ Pastors’ 
Retreats,” by which is meant the spending 
of a, large part of a day together in prayer 
and in conference respecting their personal 
religious experience. This yearning aftera 
richer spiritual life is more widespread and 
intense among our ministers than is com- 
monly understood. They are realizing that 
if they are to lead their people away from 
the sway of material interests and counter- 
act the pressure of business and society 
they must themselves lay hold on the reali- 
ties of the life eternal. We are in profound 
sympathy with the intent of these meetings. 
They have been of service to our English 
brethren, we believe. We have almost a 
surfeit of clubs and other gatherings for 
discussion and sociability mainly, but the 
wearied Christian worker has access to none 
too many sources of refreshment for the in- 
ner life. 

Pastoral visitation, like many another 
time-honored practice, seems to be under- 
going a change, induced by the conditions 
of modern life. As institutional churches 
multiply and members of the pastoral force 
are on duty almost continuously at the 
church building, the people will doubtless 
get into the habit of bringing their burdens 
and problems thither as of old, when the 
sanctuary was sought as a refuge. Another 
method, which some busy pastors with 
large parishes have adopted, is to invite in 
the course of the winter all the members of 
the congregation, in groups of the right 
size, to the parsonage for a social evening. 
This scheme, properly worked out, can be 
made promotive of acquaintance and fellow- 
ship, not only between pastor and people 
but between the individuals comprising the 
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parish. In achurch of the nature of Berke- 
ley Temple in this city a monthly pastor’s 
reception in the vestries is found to be an 
improvement on the so-called church so- 
ciable. Advantageous as these newer de- 
vices are, they cannot do away with the 
necessity of faithful and systematic paro- 
chial visitation, though one man ought not 
to be expected to cover a large field and at 
the same time fulfill the obligations to his 
pulpit. 


We have heard of two families, in both of 
which the parents are church members, who 
came not long ago from over the sea and 
settled in the same community in this coun- 
try. One family has attended no church 
regularly and has made no effort to find fel- 
lowship with any. The parents in the other 
at once found a church, placed their chil- 
dren in the Sunday school, were called on 
by the pastor, soon brought their letters, 
united with the church and found them- 
selves among friends. Sickness and lack of 
employment have brought distress to both 
families. The father of the first named bit- 
terly complains of the indifference of Chris- 
tians to those in need and asserts that ‘‘ this 
is a heathen country.’’ The mother of the 
other family lately said with moistened eyes, 
‘‘ The Americans are the kindest people in 
the world.’’ If the diverse criticisms of the 
churches could be traced back to their 
causes many of them would be explained 
as these might be. The obligations to kindly 
ministries are not all to be laid on church 
organizations. 


<a 


HAWAII AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The public are now in full possession of 
the history of the recent change of govern- 
ment in the Hawaiian Islands and of the 
causes which led to the change. There can 
be no question, as our correspondence from 
Honolulu on page 306 declares, that ‘the mon- 
archy was rotten and fell through its own 
corruption, There can be no question, 
either, that had it longer continued it 
would have been a growing menace to this 
country, as well as putting in peril ‘the pos- 
sessions of American citizens in the islands. 

{The lottery curse, driven from our shores, 
found its offered bribe greedily grasped by 
the Hawaiian monarchy and would have 
been a greater damage to us than a foreign 
foe intrenched there» 

Monarchical rule, growing more and more 
archaic among civilized nations, could not 
be restored in Hawaii, where the large ma- 
jority of the property and of the intelli- 
gence belongs to foreigners and where the 
influence of American citizens predomi- 
nates. Inevitably the new government turns 
to the United States for assistance and pro- 
tection. It could not independently defend 
itself against the aggressions of foreign na- 
tions, nor could it assure itself, unaided, of 
a strong government at home. So evident 
is it that our nation is its natural ally that 
its appeal to become a part of the United 
States is regarded with approval by every 
other nation. 

That the acceptance of this proposal 
would not be entirely selfish on our part 
President Harrison poimts out in his mes- 
sage to the Senate accompanying the pro- 
posed treaty. Grave difficulties are involved 
in receiving as part of our nation territory 
separated from us by more than 2,000 miles 


of ocean, inhabited by mixed races, a large 
portion of whom are unaccustomed to self- 
government. It would in effect be the first 
step ina system of colonization, which has 
long been the policy of European govern- 
ments but which ours has distinctly repu- 
diated. Of the 90,000 inhabitants of the 
kingdom in 1890 there were 34,430 native 
aborigines, 6,180 half castes, 13,301 Chinese, 
12,360 Japanese and 8,602 Portuguese. This 
does not appear to be the most promising 


‘ material to be received as a new State into 


the Union. For these reasons it has seemed 
to us that some kind of a protectorate over 
an independent government in the islands 
would gain the ends to be desired and still 
leave our Government free from the com- 
plications which may follow annexation. 
And we still think that a step of so great 
importance as is proposed ought not to be 
so hastily taken, nor without full and pub- 
lic discussion resulting in intelligent ac- 
quiescence of the nation. 

But at present popular sentiment seems 
to be with the President and cabinet in 
their conviction that annexation is the wisest 
step to be taken under the circumstances. 
The provisional government of Hawaii, 
whose authority is undisputed, proposes to 
cede the islands and transfer the public 
property to the Federal Government and 
leaves all unsettled questions to the action 
of Congress. If annexation is desirable at 
all the way is open to secure it under most 
favorable conditions, At any rate, our in- 
terests aS a nation are paramount in the 
islands. The entire property owned by na- 
tive Hawaiians is not more than $3,000,000, 
while Americans have $25,000,000 invested 
in sugar alone. Nearly allits coasting trade 
is carried on in vessels of American build, 
and ninety-two per cent. of its fereign trade 
is with the United States. These islands 
also will prove of constantly increasing com- 
mercial value to this country. Their for- 
eign commerce in 1890 amounted to $20, 244,- 
930, which is more than $225 for each in 
habitant. This record, we believe, is not 
surpassed by any country inthe world. The 
islands also hold the position to control the 
entire commerce of the North Pacific Ocean, 
which will be greatly increased when a canal 
shall be opened across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. The climate is favorable to the rais- 
ing of tropical fruits in great abundanee, 
such as bananas and pineapples and coffee, 
and they can be landed in California several 
weeks in advance of the crops in that State. 
A new period of enterprise and development 
has begun. 
increase considerably, as the scenery is ver 
attractive and the climate delightful. In 
many respects, therefore, the acquisition of 
these islands as a part of our nation will be 
of great advantage. But it will lay on us, 
as a people, important and added responsi- 
bilities for the moral and religious culture 
ef strangely mixed races who will be our 
fellow-citizens, 

We are reminded of this bya circular just 
received from the Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
sions calling on Congregational churches 
for aid. Nor should it be forgottén how 
large a part our American Board has had in 
the history which, is likely to-result in mak- 
ing these islands a part of the American na- 
tion. Seventy-three years ago next month 
Messrs. Bingham and Thurston, graduates 
of Andover Seminary, landed at Kailua, 


» 


Tourist travel also is likely to j 


after a voyage of more than five months 
from Boston, the first missionaries to the 
islanders. The grandson of one of these 
missionaries, Mr. L. A. Thurston, a member 
of a Congregational church, is one of the 
commissioners now in Washington offering 
to give the islands to the United States. 
The president of the provisional govern- 
ment, S. B. Dole, and the attorney-general, 
W. O. Smith, are the sons of missionaries. 
The four members of the executive council 
and four of the five commissioners are by 
birth or extraction Americans. When the 
mission to the Sandwich Islands was organ- 
ized and the first missionaries received their 
instructions from the board at Park Street 
Church in 1819 it was supposed that their 
work was simply to transform a savage peo- 
ple by the power of the Holy Spirit into 
Christians. ‘Not only has their work re- 
sulted in substituting Christian worship for 
idolatry and in civilizing a pagam race, but 
it has brought to our doors asking for ad- 
mission into fellowship a nation which less 
than a century ago was so distant and so 
sunk in heathenism as to be almost un- 
know mn? 


— 


ait OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


In a free government like ours, in which 
all citizens share, the public defiance of law 
is simply anarchy, for it is a public con- 
fession of want of confidence in our system 
of government, either in its power or its 
purpose to maintain justice. When a great 
mob of citizens in New Orleans, inflamed 
with desire for revenge, pursued to death 
the Italian murderers and when, more re- 
cently, a similar mob in Texas tortured to 
death a brutal negro, their action was a 
crime against the nation. It was a public 
proclamation of a want of confidence in ex- 
isting government which, when it issues in 
organized rebellion, is called treason. 

This defiance of law is even more danger- 
ous when it is led by those appointed by 
the people to make laws and to provide for 
their just administration. This appears to 
be what has been done by a large body of 
legislators in Kansas. The representatives 
chosen by the People’s party were in a mi- 
nority in the House. Their appeal to the 
courts to deprive certain Republicans of 
their seats having been decided against them 
the minority organized, elected a speaker 
and after a vain struggle of several weeks 
strove io gain by force the position which 
had been denied them by law. The governor 
aided them by usurping powers which did 
not belong to him and calling on the militia 
to aid the lawbreaking party. 

The whole affair has a farcical look be- 
cause many of the leaders of the militia 
were opposed to the governor, some of 
whom defied his orders while others com- 
plied with them only in form. The Popu- 
lists did not forget that their case was a 
doubtful one and that they might easily 
come into collision with federal officers and - 
statutes so as to bring on themselves more ~ 
serious troubles. It is to be hoped that the 
difficulties will soon be settled in the only 
way they can be settled, since both the oppos- 


‘ing parties have agreed to submit their differ- 


ences to the Supreme Court and to abide by 
its decision. : 

But not the less is this outbreak: a menace 
to popular government, a danger to the 
peace of the whole country. ba. law- 
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makers defy law the popular sense of jus- 
tice is sure to be outraged. Rifles, bayonets 
and pistols in the hands of opposing parties 
are dangerous weapons at any time and, in 
such times of excitement as those last week 
at Topeka, a sudden outburst of passion 
might at any moment have resulted in 
bloodshed. [In one instance, at least, it 
seems to have been barely averted. As it 
is, this disgraceful squabble has weakened 
the stability of our Government and dis- 
credited it in the eyes of the world.’ It has 
injured the people of Kansas and will prove 
a hindrance to its prosperity and its influ- 
ence. 

Kansas is a prohibition State. It has 
fqught bravely for freedom and righteous- 
ness. Ithas made for itself a noble history. 
Surely its citizens cannot afford to permit 
themselves to be represented by men who 
have no more respect for law and for the 
good name of the State than these men 
have shown who have sought to gain by 
fighting and intrigue’ what they could not 
gain legally. 

The strength of our Government, after all, 
is in the hands of its peaceable citizens. 
No party, whatever aims it puts forth in 


.its platforms, can hold the suffrages of the’ 


people when its representatives lack self- 
control and confidence in existing laws. Re- 
forms are brought about by revolutions only 
when conditions are desperate. These are 
not the conditions which prevail in the 
United States. Disturbers of the peace 
have no place in our legislative halls.) Our 
safety requires that before any regard for 
party all honest citizens should choose pub- 
lic officers who can be reliedon to respect 
law and to labor wisely to secure its peace- 
able administration. 


ais 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
among his greatest. 
home rule in Treland, which he laid before 
Parliament on Feb. 13, passes or not remains 
to be seen, but it is not likely to be defeated. 
It is drawn so ingeniously, cautiously and 
fairly that most of its anticipated critics, 
except those who, like Mr. Balfour, are 
bound to find fault with it, have found 
themselves disarmed. It is a distinct ad- 
vance upon the bill of 1886, and it has given 
the home rule cause a perceptible impulse. 
Itis reported to have seven leading points: 
imperial supremacy, the imperial veto, safe- 
guards for the Protestant minority in Ire- 
land, especially in Ulster, the retention of 
Trish ‘members in the British Parliament, 
the Irish judges and constabulary, the land 
question and finance. Home rule is not to 
render Ireland independent of England, but 
is to give Irishmen the right of legislating 
for themselves about purely Ivish matters. 
The criticisms offered by the opponents 
of the bill are about what was expected, but, 
being now necessarily directed chiefly against 
_ details rather than general principles, are 
not as formidable as they were expected to 
be. Mr. Balfour has condemned the Dill 
severely, but some of his charges neutralize 
one another. A serious difficulty which 
must be met is one which we have pointed 
out more than once in the past, that of 
determining the limits of the rights and 
powers of' the Irish members of the British 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone's bill reduces 
_ the number of these members, but allows 


nd 


achievement is 


Whether the bill for > 


them most of their past rights and powers. 
If a cabinet should be turned out of office 
by the votes of the Irish members on some 
question upon which their having votes 
should seein unfair, there would bé trouble. 

The Trish members of the present Parlia- 
ment already have approved the bill, al- 
though special features of it receive some 
criticism. With their aid the Liberals un- 
doubtedly will pass the bill. The House 
of Lords may delay its final passage into 
actual law tor a time, but’ are more likely 
to submit to the inevitable and pass it 
without much delay. In that case home 
rule will be inaugurated practically in Ire- 
land before long. We believe that, in the 
form determined upon and provided for, it 
will be a blessing to Ireland, and it ought 
to exert a quieting influence upon some 
tendencies in our own country to political 
restlessness. 


a 
(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 
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THE UNFAILING AID. 


The fact that the divine aid which is ren- 
dered to us is unfailing is due to the fatherly 
love of God for His human children and to 
His changelessness. His affection for us, 
even for the worst of us, is a fixed and eter- 
nal fact, and He stands ready at all times to 
render us such help as we need, not only be- 
cause it would be unjust in Him to do other- 
wise but also because it is His delight to do 
so. Noassurance of His assistance, whether 
spiritual or material be needed, can be too 
strong. Ie has pledged Himself to help us. 

But care must be taken not to misunder- 
stand this truth. He never has promised 
us aid in accomplishing any object merely 
because we desire it. It must also be in 
harmony with His will for us, based upon 
His larger understanding of what is best for 
us. He must be allowed to choose His own 
time and method of aiding us, and they are 
certain to be the best. We need not be dis- 
heartened even if He sees, as sometimes is 
the fact, that to render us any evident help 
at all would be to defeat His own plans for 
us, which also would be our own plans for 
ourselves could we see ourselves as He sees 
us. To appear to deny us help may be for 
the time being to help us best, in spite of 
the seeming contradiction. 

Ordinarily we can understand the fact and 
more or less of the manner in which the di- 
vine aid comes. Nowand then God loves to 
exhibit the lavishness of His help by be- 
stowing it so conspicuously as to actually 
surprise us. And when we are sure that we 
peed divine aid and are trying to be worthy 
of it, and have reverently besought it, we 
may be sure that it will be given. Faith 
may be tested by its apparent delay or its 
gift in some unexpected, and at first unrec- 
ognized, form, but it will not fail. God no 
more would prove untrue to His promise 
than He would let the universe go to pieces. 

ae ee 

A New York millionaire who had retired 
from business committed suicide last week. 
On the day that he took his own life he re- 
marked that ‘‘the worst thing a man can do 
is to give up business.’”?’ Many a man who is 
struggling=to get a fortune in order-that he 
may cease to toil is planning to give up that 
which gives him-more enjoyment than he 
will get in exchange for it. Any one who 
has good work to do, which he believes God 
has called him to do, has the element of real 
wealth which is most to be desired. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Mr. Cleveland is showing a disregard for 
precedent that reveals his independence and 
sagacity.. Instead of making the selection 
of his cabinet officials a mysterious political 
plot, he has put it upon the basis of a busi- 
ness trausaction in which the public have a 
right to the details as soon as they are facts, 
hence at this early date we know six of the 
eight men whose names will be presented to 
the Senate for confirmation early in March. 
They are Walter Q. Gresham of Illinois, Sec- 
retary of State, John G. Carlisle of Ken- 
tucky, Secretary of the Treasury, Daniel S. 
Lamont of New York, Secretary of War, 
Wilson S, Bissell of New York, Postmaster- 
General, Hoke Smith of Georgia, Secretary 
of the Interior and J. Sterling Morton of 
Nebraska, Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
an expert in forestry, the reputed origi- 
nator of Arbor Day and an agriculturist 
who does not believe in depreciated money 
or class legislation. 


In Messrs. Lamont and Bissell Mr. Cleve- 
land has named tried personal friends, whose 
ability and personal loyalty have been tested 
in minor emergencies and in whom he has 
confidence that they are of the caliber re- 
quisite for the important posts to which 
they are assigned. Neither of them has 
any sympathy with the Hill-Murphy fac- 
tion now in control in the State from which 
they are chosen and they can be counted 
upon to aid in every way the development 
of the administration organization in the 
Empire State, the process of disintegration m 
the Hill-Murphy machine having already be- 
gun. Mr. Hoke Smith is a representative 
lawyer and editor of.the New South, who 
has no war record, sectional sympathies or 
hatreds to boast of orcherish. The son of a 
New England educator and a Southern aris- 
tocrat, a self-made man, who has no sympa- 
thy with the Bourbon element in the South, 
his selection is significant. Mr. Carlisle, in 
war times, was apassive Unionist. As mem- 
ber and speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives he won high rank as a well informed, 
candid debater and impartial parliamenta- 
rian, especially competent to discuss mone- 
tary and tariff problems. During his short 
career as senator he has not impaired this 
record. He has not always held the same 
views on monetary standards that his chief 
holds and will expect him to maintain. 
He enters the cabinet reluctantly in order, 
especially to give to the incoming adminis- 
tration the benefit of his knowledge of tariff 
schedules, in the readjustment to which the 
party is pledged, and his latest opinions on 
finance approximate to those held by con- 
servative business men. 


The sagacity and independence of Mr. 
Cleveland are supremely manifested in the 
selection of Judge Gresham. By so doing 
he knits to his party, with more or less 
tenacity, the independent voters who, like 
Judge Gresham, refused to follow the Re- 
publican party in its support of the McKin- 
ley tariff, and he makes it easy for that 
large constituency of the common people in 
the Interior, West and Southwest, who look 
upon Judge Gresham as one who sympa- 
thizes with them in their struggles to defeat 
unjust organized capital, to enter the Dem- 
ocratic party when the disintegration of the 
Populist party begins, as soon it must if re- 
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cent events in Kansas are specimens of their 
leaders’ wisdom and regard for law. At the 
same time, in securing Judge Gresham Mr. 
Cleveland gets for his adviser one who, as a 
federal circuit judge and postmaster-gen- 
eral and secretary of the treasury under 
President Arthur, has had wide experience 
as an interpreter of law and as an executive 
and, in every position, has proved to be 
incorruptible. That he has given espe- 
eial study or thought to our diplomatic 
history or that he is master of all the 
formalities and red tape which are con- 
sidered necessary in diplomacy is not 
claimed for him, but that he has some 
necessary qualities-is conceded by all, and 
these are thorough-going patriotism, cour- 
age to say what he thinks, a well-disciplined 
mind-and a spotless character. We believe 
he will.cast his influence in favor of civil 
servic reform, honest money and a purifica- 
tion of politics, and hence his nomination is 
more bitterly opposed by the Democrats, 
who, like Senator Hill of New York and 
Pugh of Alabama, believe that none but 
tried spoilsmen should be honored. To 
them and the New York Sun the nomina- 
tion of an Independent to the highest seat 
in the cabinet seems traitorous folly. To 
patriots it is an omen of a new era. 


Elsewhere we comment at length upon the 
significance of the events in Topeka, which 
have disgraced Kansas and brought dis- 
credit upon republican institutions. After 
three days of intense excitement, in which 
the Republican House was besieged in the 
House chamber in the capitol, the Populist 
members failing to secure admission and 
the militia’ refusing to obey the orders of 
Governor Llewelling, commanding them to 
dislodge the Republican House, common 
sense and regard for law reasserted them- 
selves and on the morning of the seventeenth 
a compromise was arranged by which the 
Republican House was left in possession of 
the representative chamber, the militia and 
sheriff’s posse were relieved, armed parti- 
sans hastening to Topeka were stopped, and 
both parties agreed to allow the Supreme 
Court to decide which House is the legally 
constituted body. This only legal and 
peaceable method of determining the point 
at issue was proposed a month ago by the 
Republican leaders and should then have 
been accepted by the Populists. Already 
Judge Hazen of the district court has 
_ sustained the motion of the Republican 
House for a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing the State treasurer from paying any 
warrants issued by authority of the Popu- 
‘list House. The legality of Senator Martin’s 
title to the seat of Senator Perkins in the 
‘national Senate is involved in the decision 
of the Supreme. Court. 


‘Latest news from theislands reporta state | 


“Of peace in Honolulu. Martial law was de- 
elared off on the 5th. The man-of-war Mo- 
‘hi¢gan has arrived and will re-enforce the 
» Boston should a display of force be needed. 
It is significant to note that the State De- 
“partment ‘has virtually rebuked Minister 
John L. Stevens for assuming a protectorate 
on Feb. 1. So far as the act signified the 
giving of moral and material support to the 
provisional government it is approved, but 
so far as it seemed to set up the authority 
of the United States or impair in any way 


the independent sovereignty of the islands 
it is disavowed. Princess Kaiulani, the heir 
apparent, pow at school in England, has is- 
sued an appeal to the American people, 
stating her intention of visiting Washington 
and objecting to the recognition of the 
provisional government and to annexation. 
She probably will have to be content with 
the $150,000 pledged to her in the treaty. 


The home rule bill has passed its first 
reading, and its passage, upon its second 
reading March.13, is predicted even by 
G. W. Smalley, who sees little good in any- 
thing Mr. Gladstone advocates. The publi- 
cation of the text of the bill enables ail to 
judge more accurately of its merits and 
demerits. The more it is studied the more 
evident becomes the influence of our repub- 
lican models in shaping the safeguards and 
balances of power which Mr. Gladstone has 
felt it necessary to furnish. Elsewhere we 
comment upon the principlesinvolved. The 
summary way in which Lord Wolmer and 
the editor of the Times have been disciplined 
by the House of Commons for their asper- 
sions of the honesty of the Irish members 
isa most significant indication of the temper 
of the House. Lord Wolmer was summoned 
to the bar of the House and retracted, while 
the editor of the Times, though at first com- 
manded to do likewise, was let off with an 
apology in his journal. The Liberal victory 
at Wexham, where a parliamentary seat has 
just been regained, is interpreted as show- 
ing that the home rule measure meets with 
the English electors’ approval. 


The vote of confidence given by the House 
of Deputies on the 16th to the Ribot minis- 
try shows that the French Republic is still 
preferred by 315 of the 501 deputies voting 
on that day. Charles de Lesseps, guarded 
by officers, has visited his father, who still 
remains ignorant of the charges preferred 
against the Panama directory and unaware 
of the judicial decree passed upon himself 
and son. The committee of the House of 
Representatives, appointed to investigate 
the expenditure of the contributions of 
French investors by the Panama company 
in this country, have succeeded in proving, 
by unimpeachable witnesses, that ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy, R. W. Thompson, was in 
receipt of a salary of $25,000 a year for 
many years in return for his services as a 
figurehead, and thatsthree American bank- 
ing firms received $400,000 each for services 
rendered during eight years. That these 
firms lobbied in favor of the company or 
exerted any illegitimate influence is not 
believed, but one can scarcely help question- 
ing their right to $50,000 a year apiece for 
simply lending their names to @ company. 
The French peasantry, who gave of their 
hard earnings, scarcely contemplated such 
an expenditure of their francs. 


Peace reigned ‘in Rome on Aes 17th, ee 


the.Pope celebrated his jubilee midst char- — 


acteristic pomp.and the rejoicings of faith- 
ful Italians and thousands: of -pilgrims and 
tourists. 


at an especial jubilee mass., Fifty years of 
service as a priest; archbishop, cardinal and 
Pope have given Leo.a reasonable right..to a 
celebration of some magnitude even if he 


had not demonstrated by his advanced posi-’ 
tions that he is one of the most ,sagacious .: 


: dais that.”’ 


Sixty thousand people ‘crowded , 
into St. Peter’s, where Leo XIII. officiated - 


aad usbers,. 


rulers in the world, alive to present day 
conditions. Cardinal Gibbons, preaching a 
jubilee sermon in Baltimore, urged the old- 
time reasons for papal temporal supremacy 
and the New York Catholic Club passed 
resolutions of a similar tenor, but there are 
men in the church in this country who ridi- 
cule this position, and they intend to say why 
they do at the Catholic Congréss in Chicago, 
when the question of restoration to temporal 
power is to be debated. The controversy 
between Apostolic Delegate Satolli and 
Bishop Wigger of Newark grows more com- 
plicated and serious. The attitude of the 
latter indicates contempt for the authority 
of the former and he thus far has refused to 
carry out the pledges which Satolli under- 
stood him to give at the Washington con- 
ference. That Bishop Wigger is the figure- 
head for a party which is determined to 
bring about its own or Satolli’s humiliation 
grows more and more apparent. It is some- 
what significant that the Propaganda has 
authorized American bishops to recognize 
the priesthood and laity of the United Greek 
Catholic Church in this ceuntry. The 
priests of this church marry and mass is said 


in the vernacular. 
—— 


IN BRIEF. 


Here is a new version of the saying that 
“Taffy is better than epitaphy”’: ‘Spare not 
the fuzz of eiderdown that tickles the dimples 
of the soul.” 


One of the most suggestive articles on mis- 
sions which we have ever printed is that by 
Rev. E. A. Lawrence on page 292. He speaks 
from a thorough study of the missionary prob- 
lem on various fields. 


Scene, a New England village. 
ship of the church, fifty-eight. A pastora] in- 
terregnum of abouta year. Number of candi- 
dates heard or considered ninety. Church 
still alive, thanks to an overruling Providence. 


Member- 


Translated into the Sioux language the 
equivalent of our ee words, “Christian 
Endeavor Society,’’ is ‘‘ Society of those who 
want to work for Tesus.” It. may be well for 
societies in Yankeedom to ponder upon the 
paraphrase. ; ; 


It is always gratifying to see the labors of 
Christian missionaries recognized in docu- 
ments of state. The preamble of the néw 
treaty with Hawaii makes ‘‘the intimate part 
taken by citizens of the United States in there 
implanting the seeds of Christian’ civiliza- 
tion’? one of the reasons why the islands 
should be annexed. 


Prof. Luther T. Townsend of the Boston Uni- 
versity school of theology, according t0 a’state- 
ment in the Epworth Herald; has resigned. 
Personal reasons must’ have* compelled this 
step about which there seenis to be: consider- 
able reticence at the university. “Hiseriticism 


bss the Methodist: deters seould 


Thope are no barmaids, 
New York theater has begun to employ women 
May a similar. cyclone, of, ublic 


Beene as a Booka ‘theater. manager. con- 
fesses, ‘‘ the dormant Satan of flirtation, would 
be eronsed: WY 
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spelled Sonday, because “the change from 
Sun to Son is the change from heathenism to 
Christianity.” The editor kindly leaves to 
other philanthropic iconoclasts the slight task 
_ of inducing future generations to see that “it 
might encourage legitimate marriage and 
God’s beneficent institution of the family if 
Tuesday were to be called Twosday and if 
Wednesday were to be called Weddingsday.”’ 


What a peculiar person the great C. C. 
Finney was! Rev. Dr, A. H. Strong says the 
Qberlin divine had a great aversion to debt 
and hesitated about dedicating church edifices 
that were not paid for or completed. When 
he consented to do this he sometimes prayed: 
‘QO Lord, we offer this house to Thee. It is 
not yet finished, indeed, but we remember 
that we have frequently offered ourselves to 
Thee and Thou hast accepted us, though Thou 
knowest that we are far from being finished 
yet.” Such a petition as this may be in order 
occasionally even in these days. 


Gen. T, J. Morgan has resigned his position 
as commissioner of Indian Affairs and last 
week left that office to become secretary of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society in New 
York. In accepting his resignation President 
Harrison expressed his hearty approval of 
General Morgan’s work which, we believe, has 
done more to secure the advancement of the 
Indians toward civilization and to bring them 
to citizenship than has been done under any 
other administration. He has been persist- 
ently attacked by the Roman Catholic Indian 
Bureau at Washington and by the Catholic 
press, but he has treated that sect fairly and 
has so far perfected a system of public educa- 
tion for Indians that it is not likely that the 
policy he inaugurated will be reversed. 


A minister who, after a score or more years 
of continuous labor, has found it necessary to 
recuperate his health by resting from preach- 
ing during this winter writes us that he has 
occupied his leisure by a careful reading of 
the whole New Testament in Greek, making 
notes by the way. He has also made a thor- 
ough study, chronologically, of Paul’s life and 


all his epistles, has read a large part of the 


Phaedo and a portion of the orations of Demos- 
thenes, has read considerable German and now 
has begun the Old Testament in Hebrew with 
the purpose of going through it in the same 
way as he has studied the New Testament. 
Such scholarly devotion as that is likely to fit 
a minister for a fresh start and large success 
in his calling. It is refreshing to note that he 
adds: ‘‘The dear old book seems more won- 
derful than ever under this reading. Itspeaks 
for itself. It is His Word.” 


Rev. Myron Reed of Denver tells a good 
story by way of encouragement to reformers 
who find themselves unpopular. A minister 
preached as a candidate in a New England 
church. He found himself in an old-fashioned 
box pulpit, looking, as he said, like a teaspoon 
in atumbler. He declared that the structure 
ought to be taken down and a reading desk 
put in its place. The people liked his preach- 
ing, but they would not forgive his reference 
to the pulpit and they refused to call him. 
The next year he happened to be passing 
through the town, and being delayed for an 
hour by a broken ddwn locomotive he went 
and looked into the church. The pulpit was 
gone and the reading desk was in place. 
After all, if we aim to bring about worthy 
reforms and succeed, it is not of so great con- 
sequence that we should gain the credit of a 
personal victory. 


Numerous instances of Phillips Brooks’s 
considerate treatment of every human being 
with whom he came in contact have been re- 

~ vealed since his death, and there are probably 


Ne hundreds of others of which the great public 


will never hear but which are treasured up in 
the inmost hearts of those who experienced 
his kindness. A simple but touching illustra- 
tion of this trait of character is to be found in 
an article on page 296. No doubt there were 
persons who trespassed on this overflowing 
humanity of his, but that was a far more par- 
donable exhibition of conceit than the arro- 
gance of a Harvard student who came to talk 
with Dr. Brooks at Harvard one morning after 
he had been conducting prayers. The fellow 
had been reading some anti-Christian litera- 
ture and argued for an hour or more, winding 
up with this delicious bit of foolishness: “ But, 
Dr. Brooks, I wouldn’t shake you from your 
convictions for the world.’ All the good 
bishop could do was to lie back in his chair 
and laugh and laugh again. 


A great deal of matter floats into a news- 
paper office which is of no service to the edi- 
tors. At the same time in a well-ordered 
office everything that arrives in the mails re- 
ceives a sufficiently careful inspection to de- 
termine its availability for use. We would 
therefore encourage our friends to send more 
rather than less of whatever they think may 
prove sugggestive even if not entirely suitable 
to our columns. Printed sermons, reports of 
societies and institutions, church calendars 
and similar literature we can seldom acknowl- 
edge to the individual sending them, but we 
are obliged to express our gratitude in this 
wholesale way. In regard to items of church 
news, we would have it understood that we 
welcome condensed statements relating to the 
life and work of the churches, and especially 
notices of calls, installations, resignations, 
dedications and the like. Since we aim to 
cover the whole country, it will readily be 
seen that the space for a single church is 
necessarily limited. One thing more, when- 
ever you have an article which you think 
might be accepted by us, instead of writing 
and asking whether we want it, please send it 
along and let us see for ourselves. 


Se || el 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, Feb. 20. 


If there are any half-informed or misin- 
formed individuals who conceive of the oc- 
cupants of the Congregational House as a 
set of faded, jejune and spiritless men and 
women, rapidly ossifying into part and par- 
cel of the causes with which they are iden- 
tified, a peep into Pilgrim Hall last Thurs- 
day evening would have had a clarifying 
and illuminating effect; for however hope- 
lessly fossilized any of the editors and sec- 
retaries who frequent the house may have 
become they have about them as helpful as- 
sistants in various ways a number of young 
women decidedly modern in their tastes and 
ideas and capable of conceiving a brilliant 
scheme and of carrying it out in first-class 
shape. Six years ago they formed an or- 
ganization among themselves for mutual 
improvement calling it by the unique name 
of the Diversity Club. The men, of course, 
have cracked their little jokes at the organ- 
ization, furtively wishing, however, that it 
had been projected on a coeducational pat- 
tern. But its founders and supporters are 
nothing if not magnanimous, and last week’s 
festival, dignified by the name of Gentle- 
men’s Night and participated in by seventy- 
five persons, has diffused an atmosphere of 
friendly feeling all over the moss-covered, 
rat-infested building such as the ordinary 
ecclesiastical council fails to generate. 

Pilgrim Hall was transformed by means 
of flowers and banquet lamps into a scene 
which would have bewildered the most 


hardened attendant on the Monday morning 
Ministers’ Meeting. The squad of secre- 
taries forgot for the time their respective 
causes, the ‘ tremendous crises” and ‘‘ grave 
dangers of a deficit,’? and, divested of the 
initials with which they are ordinarily en- 
compassed, disported themselves just like 
real folks. The editors laid down both the 
pen and the sword, while the young women 
played the part of hostesses to perfection. 
With Miss Frances J. Dyer as president and 
Miss M. Eliza Stone as toastmistress a va- 
ried program of speeches, music and read- 
ings made the after supper hours pass 
all too swiftly. The new Congregational 
House came in for its full share of mention, 
and if the committee on that structure pro- 
poses to do anything before the millennium 
it might have received a good many valuable 
points on the architecture and interior ar- 
rangements of the forthcoming edifice. 

A series of unique Sunday evening serv- 
ices at Berkeley Temple has been continued 
through January and February. Mr. Dick- 
inson grouped with each subject several 
familiar songs of a generation or more ago 
touching that theme. The topic, Departed 
Days, for instance, included, among other 
songs, Oft in the Stilly Night, Departed 
Days and Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. 
Religion Then and Now was preceded by 
Old Denmark, Majesty, Strike the Cymbal 
and other hymns sung by our grandparents. 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, Ave 
Sanctissima and The Bridge accompanied 
The Voyage of Life. Wings and Flights, 
The Home of the Soul, Rainbows Across 
the Tears have been other subjects. In 
each case appropriate hymns have been 
used with the songs and there has been no 
secularizing tendency in the services. The 
earnest gospel sermon and the singing by 
a choir that in every way carries out the 
spirit and aim of the service has not failed 
to reach the people. The house has been 
crowded, many standing till the end of the 
sermon. The after meeting, which often 
does not break up until nearly ten o’clock, 
serves a good use in clinching the impres- 
sion made by the sermon and the music, 
and during the past few weeks quite a 
number of persons have there taken their 
first stand for Christ. rig 

One mark of the comprehensive spirit 
which animated Phillips Brooks in his 
diocesan work as well as in his pulpit 
utterances was his sympathy with Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss’s undertakings in the field of 
Christian socialism. Only a week before 
his death he had made a statement indors- 
ing the principles of the Church of the 
Carpenter, which were read at its service 
on arecent Sunday. Through the generos- 
ity of a member of Trinity Church the plant 
at 812 Washington Street has been increased 
by the addition of another house where 
working girls can find board at moderate 
prices, and where a larger hall is available 
for public meetings. Those who wish to 
investigate personally this experiment iv 
applied Christianity will find the service 
on Sunday afternoons at 5.30 as suggestive 
as any. 

The Andover House Association, backed 
by many of the artists and lovers of art 
in the city, proposes to do a work of educa- 
tion in the South End during the four weeks 
beginning March 10. The city has given the 
use of the lower floor of the old Franklin 
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schoolhouse on Washington Street just above 
Dover. Here it is proposed to open a free 
exhibit of masterpieces of modern art and 
suitable models- of classical sculpture, to- 
gether with illustrations of art-reproduc- 
tion processes, which will attract the atten- 
tion of the throngs of people who pass by 
that strategic corner and delight and inspire 
them together with the members of the 
many organizations, social and industrial, 
who live in that section df the city and who 
are being interested in the movement. Ca- 
pable guides or interpreters will always be 
present to serve the people and the man- 
agers are confident that the success which 
has attended such exhibits in Whitechapel, 
London, on the East Side in New York and 
the North End in this city will be repeated. 
Mr. Ross Turner, chairman of the commit- 
tee on exhibits, will welcome any offers and 
the treasurer of the committee, F. J. Stim- 
son, 709 Exchange Building, will gladly re- 
ceive assistance in defraying the necessary 
expenses. e- 


NEw YORK, Feb. 17. 

That not all New Yorkers are so sordid 
or so absorbed in business as to be indiffer- 
ent to the loss from earth of good and useful 
men has been proved of late by the space 
given in our daily papers, our more stately 
publications, our pulpits and the common 
speech of men to the character and works of 
Lowell, Whittier, Curtis, Hayes and now of 
the departed Phillips Brooks. Seldom has 
any occasion drawn together such an assein- 
bly as last evening gathered in our Music 
Hall. It was densely thronged and many 
hundreds had to be denied admittance. 
People of all conditions in society and all 
forms of religious faith were there, most of 
them manifestly not from curiosity but as 
sincere mourners or as those desiring to 
show their appreciation of one who in word 
and life showed such love for the people and 
such brotherly desire to help every soul 
which he could reach for good. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Greer, Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
Drs. R. S. Storrs and Lyman Abbott, Rabbi 
Gottheil and Dr. J. R. Day. Those who did 
not know it beforehand would hardly have 
thought of the widely diverse religious posi- 
tions of these men, so closely were they at 
one in their tributes to their friend. The 
addresses were eulogistic, but honest, true, 
full hearted and without a tinge of fulsome- 
ness. Prayer was offered by Dr. C. L. 
Thompson, hymns that the departed bishop 
loved were sung, and his best friends went 
away feeling that no worthier tribute could 
well have been anywhere paid to his mem- 
ory. 

The Clerical Union discussed Sunday 
School Lesson Systems, Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
advocating the International and Rev. W. S. 
Ufford the Blakeslee System. Dr. Schauffler 
claimed for the International uniform SYS- 
tem (1) that it brought all the schools to- 

gether and (2) that it aims to cover all the 
books of the Bible once in seven years, that 
being about the time most scholars spend in 
the school. It had led to the issue of an 
immense mass of useful aids to Bible study 
and made possible the great national gather- 
ings of Sunday school workers with their 
reat development of power for good; had 
familiarized teachers and scholars with the 
whole scope of the Bible, carrying them 
over three courses of seven years each 


There might be, but he had not found it, a 
better system than this with its two great 
advantages—uniformity and the substantial 
covering of the whole Bible. 

Mr. Ufford claimed that, as seen in“ the 
light.of history, uniformity was not de- 
sirable. Tried in the church for 1,500 years, 
it had proved itself to be a dangerous prin- 
ciple. Liberty was better than uniformity, 
and so was unity. The Blakeslee System 
proposed for the first year to study the life 
of Christ, the second year the life ~of the 
Christian Church, the third year to go back 
to the Old Testament, with an eye on the 
Gospels, so taking the scholar through the 
whole Bible in three years, with possibly a 
second year on the Old Testament, so se- 
curing not uniformity but unity and cover- 
ing the whole Bible. He admitted that we 
owe a great debt to the International Sys- 
tem but thought it would be saved only by 
adopting the inductive method. 

The ever genial Dr. Cobb, leaving for the 
Florida General Association a few days ago, 
was asked by a clerical friend to bring him 
a box. of oranges when he returned. He 
brought it. The box measures about four 
by three inches. Twelve oranges just fill it. 
They are of the ‘‘ Kumquot”’ variety raised 
and sold near St. Augustine, and for one 
who likes them a box makes a fair ante- 
breakfast portion of fruit; but it makes a 
much larger portion of fun for the favored 
friends who receive their promised ‘‘ box of 
oranges.”’ There’s nothing mean about Dr. 
Cobb. 

On the fourth of February, at 1.30 
P. M., in New York, and just as the sun 
was rising upon Apaing on the Gilbert 
Islands, Micronesia, the venerable Hiram 
Bingham read here the proof of the last 
chapter of his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into the language of those islands. 
The translation was begun in 1859. In fee- 
ble health, and often thought to be near to 
death, Mr. and Mrs. Bingham have carried 
on the heaviest part of this great work. It 
only remains now to reprint the New Testa- 
ment. They have not lost a day, however, 
by illness during the proof-reading. The 
correction of the closing pages was wit- 
nessed by the family with which Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham make their temporary home 
here, and as the pen was laid finally aside a 
fervent prayer of thankfulness and praise 
was lifted up, so full of tenderness and pa- 
thos as to bring from the little circle tears 
of joy and gratitude to God. The manu- 
script was then encased in a special redwood 
box that may possibly go to the Congre- 
gational Library in Boston. Through the 
years of an entire generation of men the 
Lord has enabled His servant to carry on 
his sacred task, and what created mind can 
measure its priceless fruits? 

Rev. William James of Woodhaven, L. I., 
is one of our happiest pastors, and justly 
so. In 1865, the year of his ordination, he 
cast in his lot with that infant church and, 
turning a deaf ear to invitations from vari- 
ous directions, he has dwelt among his 
own people in prosperous or adverse times 
until he has gathered a giving, working and 
united church of nearly 200 members, now 
worshiping in a new and commodious edi- 
fice, one of the finest on the island outside 
of Brooklyn, Sixty-eight persons, fifty-five 
on confession, were added to the church in 
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Mr. James has been wont, with his family, | 
to spend. most of his vacations in a cottage 
by the sound at Bell Island, Ct., near South 
Norwalk, and out of this habit hascome one 
of the pleasantest incidents of his life. The 
house being large—fourteen rooms, nine of 
them bedrooms, to which more can be easily 
added—Mr, James conceived the idea that 
the owner’s family and his own ought not 
to monopolize the summer’s use of it. Why 
not get his well-to-do friends to buy it ‘and 
make it a summer rest for hard-working 
city missionaries, teachers and others need- 
ing, but ill able'to afford, a yearly vacation’ 
by the shore? Friends when asked readily 
promised one or two hundred dollars each, ’ 
and the prospect of success was. cheering. 
Coming with the project to one who. had 
been brought to Christ under this faithful 
pastor’s influence the pleasant response’ was 
given, ‘‘See that the title isall right and Pi 
give you my check for the purchase.”” The- 
house, furnished throughout, was bought, 
the owners making a concession in pricé in 
view of the use to be made of the property. 
Other friends are pledging money. for the: 
current expenses, and Mr. James ‘hopes’ 
next summer to give a week’s outing ‘to 
150 or more tired workers. Is not here a 
striking illustration of the power for good 
gained by long and faithful pastorates? 
This same large-hearted helper, it may be 
well to add, gave $500 for the new church 
building, has taken the pastor on summer 
tours to Montreal, to the Thousand Islands, 
Niagara Falls, etc., and also on a winter 
trip to Florida. All this besides paying the~ 
board and tuition bills of the pastor’s 
daughter when away at school. Long may 
he live and prosper! HUNTINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 18. 


As the season advances and still brings 
no relief from the steady and: long-contin- 
ued outflow of our gold to Europe the’ 
leaders ‘of American finance and _ politics 
are becoming more and more concerned 
and are straining every nerve to avert the 
monetary crisis which they fear. Congress 
having sullenly declined to furnish the 
relief which might have been expected 
from a repeal of the Sherman silver :pur- 
chase law, it may soon have an opportunity 
to. approve or disapprove another measure, 
which the veteran financier, Senator Sher- | 
man, has constructed and which provides 
for the issue of a new series of Government 
bonds, five year three per cents., to secure ° 
our gold reserve. The sentiment among 
the best class of congressmen appears to be 
decidedly in favor of this measure, and it is 
thought probable that it will be adopted 
before adjournment if not crowded out by 
the terrible pressure of conflicting interests. 
[The Senate has already approved the meas- 
ure.—ED. ] tee 

Something will certainly have to be done’ 
soon to amend our national financial condi-:. 
tion. It is said that another effort will be. 
made to secure the repeal of the Sherman 
law, but, if so, it will probably be ag futile 
as the previous one. Meanwhile, the pres- : 
ent Congress has appropriated, or will have - 
appropriated before March 4, $1,038,000,000, 
or $50,000,000 more than the celebrated 
‘ Billion Congress,”’ an appellation, by the 
way, which has lately fallen into innocuous - 
desuetude among the Democrats. These— 
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immense appropriations cannot be avoided 
under the present conditions, and the con- 
ditions must therefore be altered, for if they 
_ are not the treasury will surely be bankrupt 
ere long. : 

This is only one of many important mat- 
ters which have suddenly come up for set- 
tlement by Congress and the executive 
power. The Hawaiian matter is another 
and the Senate is now debating a treaty of 
annexation which the President sent in this 
week without waiting for the arrival of the 
queen’s envoys. There has been a great 
deal. of suspicious haste about this whole 
business.. Diplomatic affairs of such im- 
portance are not.usually disposed of with so 
much celerity, and it is openly asserted by 
many prominent politicians that the whole 
affair was cut and dried months ago, that 
the administration knew last spring that a 
revolution was in contemplation and that it 
promised its support to the scheme. At 
present a majority of the Senate—some say 
a two-thirds majority—is supposed to be in 
favor of ratifying the treaty, but the oppo- 
sition is vigorous and it appears to be gain- 
ing ground every day, not only in the Senate 
but throughout the country. 

The Democrats in the House have failed 
to show the courage of their convictions on 
the pension question. The committee hav- 
ing the pension bill in charge brought in 
several amendments in the line of retrench- 
ment and reform—most of them thoroughly 
sound and satisfactory to good citizens with- 
out distinction of party—but they were all 
voted down by large majorities, nearly half 
of the Democrats voting in the negative. 
It is by such exhibitions of weakness as this 
that the Democratic party’s cause receives 
its most severe injuries. The Senate is in 
the thick of a debate on the Nicaragua 
Canal bill, but with this exception the only 
measures now in sight are the appropriation 

pills. It is possible that silver and anti- 
option may come up again, but people gen- 
erally have ceased to expect anything fur- 
ther from the Fifty-second Congress and 
are waiting patiently for the end. 
~The greatest sénsation of the week, sur- 
passing in interest even the Hawaiian de- 
velopments or the short-lived legislative 
tumult in Kansas, has been President-elect 
Cleveland’s action in announcing six of the 
eight members of his cabinet. This pro- 
ceeding, so characteristic of the man, is en- 
tirely unprecedented and is frowned upon 
by the professional politicians as revolu- 
tionary. But if they disapprove of the man- 
ner of announcing the cabinet, who shall 
describe their wrath at the cabinet itself? 
Of the six members only one is a Simon- 
pure orthodox politician. That is Mr. Car- 
lisle, and his selection appears to please 
everybody. All the others are ‘‘ outsiders”’ 
from the professional point of view and 
most of them are very obnoxious to the ma- 
chine politicians. The people, on the con- 
' trary, appear to like the cabinet, which has 
evidently been chosen with reference to 
business capacity rather than political in- 
fluence. : 
The winter has been very trying and the 
health of the community has suffered greatly. 
There has also been much suffering among 
the poor. The streets are in an unusually 
_ bad condition, owing to frequent snowfalls, 
and the outlook for a comfortable inaugu- 
ration day is not flattering. The prepa- 


_leges. 


rations are being pushed with vigor, and 
undoubtedly the usual multitude will come 
to town, but the long-continued bad weather 
and sickness have kept down local enthusi- 
asm in regard to the affair. C. SEs 


Twin Ciries, Feb. 16. 

One of the important events in the cal- 
endar of the State University is the bien- 
nial visit of the Legislature. Since President 
Northrup took the helm of this institution 
in 1885 it has made large demands on the 
State treasury, necessitated by its marvelous 
growth from a student. enrollment of some 
300: to upwards of 1,500. The last three 
Legislatures have been asked for appropri- 
ations for the erection on the average of 
more than one expensive building a year, 
and the Legislature of ’93 is to be treated in 
the same way. The next building to add to 
the fifteen, most of which have been built 
in less than ten years, isa chapel. On the 
day of the Legislature’s formal visit it was 
generally understood among the students 
that President Northrup wished them to 
give ocular demonstration to the lawmak- 
ers of the pressing need of a larger place 
for morning prayers and general assembly. 
The chapel, accordingly, was so packed that 
the legislators found themselves in very 
close quarters and the most rigid advocates 
of economy went away convinced. There 
is no doubt that $200,000 for this purpose 
will be forthcoming if not already voted, 
but it is not likely that chapel will be so 
well attended again for at least two years. 

In the university the element of compul- 
sion both in chapel and church attendance 
is entirely lacking, but the students main- 
tain a flourishing Christian Association 
among themselves and the general tone of 
the institution seems hardly less religious 
than in many of our denominational col- 
An interesting meeting was held in 
a church just off the university campus on a 
recent Sunday evening in which reports 
were made by a number of bands of college 
students of religious work done in vacation. 
Seventy students in all, representing the 
university and Carleton, Hamline and Mc- 
Allister colleges, went out under Y. M.C. A. 
auspices and visited fourteen towns and 
twenty churches. As a result of their 
labor 270 people professed conversion. 

The tirst weeks of the year were quite 
favorable for church work in Minnesota, 
but the latter part of January and the first 
week of February brought weather that was 
too much of an obstacle for all but stanch- 
est church-goers. There has been nothing 
before so severe for several years. 

A return of the old-fashioned winter, 
while a little burdensome to the ordinary 
man, has stimulated renewed interest in all 
manner of winter sports, which have lan- 
guished in the mild weather of the four 
years previous. The middle of January 
brought some 200 curlers to St. Paul to en- 
gage in a bon spiel lasting nearly a week. 
The game awakens wonderful enthusiasm 
among the players, and by the rules and 
traditions of the clubs is kept free from 
betting. The greater part of the visiting 
players were Scotchmen and showed their 
loyalty to the ‘‘kirk’’ by turning out ina 
body on Sunday and attending worship at 
the Central Presbyterian Church. The pas- 
tor, Dr. A. N. Carson, is himseJf a curler, 


-and preached a sermon in which were some 


happy allusions to the game. The preacher 
played with ‘tthe boys’’ in some of the 
games on Monday and Tuesday, and it was 
said that he laid the ‘‘ stane’’ and flourished 
the broom with the best of them. 

The preliminary Mills meetings began at 
Minneapolis Feb. 14. The city is divided 
into seven districts, and in each district 
union prayer meetings are to be held on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings until Mr. Mills’s 
arrival, set.for March 8. The Congregation- 
alists are taking their full share of responsi- 
bility in these preparations, and Dr. Wells 
of Plymouth Church is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and Mr. George H. Rust, 
a Plymouth deacon, is at the head of the 
committee on finance. Some of the Scandi- 
navian and other foreign churches are unit- 
ing in the movement, but as a rule the first 
generation of foreigners have little interest 
in any preaching not in their native tongue. 
Perhaps the Scandinavian churches might 
take greater interest in the general moye- 
ment were it not that they are bending all 
their energies in preparing for a’great jubi- 
lee gathering in Minneapolis'on May 22 in 
commemoration of the 400th anniversary 
of the decree of Upsala. 

A notable meeting was held in St. Paul 
Feb. 4 at the People’s Church in the interest 
of Sunday closing at the World’s. Fair. 
Strong addresses were delivered by Bishop 
Gilbert of the Episcopal Church, Hon. W. L. 
Kelly, a prominent Catholic, and Dr. S. G. 
Smith, pastor of People’s Church. The ar- 
guments of the partial opening, partly rep- 
resented by Bishop Potter of New York, 
were strongly opposed by all speakers. It 
was especially gratifying to find the Roman 
Catholic coming gallantly to the defense of 
the essential idea of the Puritan Sabbath 
and to find the leading liberal clergymen of 
St. Paul pleading for closed gates for hu- 
manity’s sake. 

The St. Paul Congregational Union, the 
local missionary agency of the Congrega- 
tional churches, has begun auspiciously its 
fifth year’s work. The annual meeting in 
January at Plymouth Church re-elected the 
old officers—Mr. C. W. Hackett of Park 
Church president and Rev. James B. Drew 
secretary. ‘This society has helped four 
promising churches to houses of worship 
and built a mission chapel at Midway 
Heights, where there is no immediate pros- 
pect of a church, and plans to house two 
more mission schools the coming year. 
The offerings f10m the churches have been 
liberal so far as taken this year, amounting 
already to about $600, but the need is great. 
The religious statistics of St. Paul are a. 
call to home evangelization. In a popula- 
tion of 150,000 (in round numbers) 30,000 
are in the Catholic churches, 20,000 in the 
Protestant and the 100,000 unchurched as 
yet. 

Minneapolis has lost a devoted and able 
minister in the removal of Rev. R. T. Cross 
to York, Neb. His pastorate here has not 
been a long one, but he has greatly strength- 
ened the Silver Lake Church during his pas- 
torate and he will be much missed in the 
ministerial circle. The wide influence of 
the late Bishop of Massachusetts is shown 
in the fact that some mention’ of his life 
and work was made in nearly every pulpit 
in the Twin Cities the Sunday after his 
death. He was the subject of a careful and 
sympathetic paper at the Minneapolis Minis- 
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ters’ Meeting on Feb. 13 by Rev. John A. 
Stemen, and many gave glad testimony of 
the hedpfulness of his personal ministry to 
them through speech or printed sermon. 

J. H.C, 


— 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Prof. William Henry Green of Princeton 
Seminary writes in the Presbyterian on Heresy 
Hunters. He says: ‘‘ Dr. Briggs is no child; 
he weighs his words and knows what he 
means, and, what is more, he represents a 
movement which is infecting Christendom, 
which has its origin in the speculations of the 
unbelieving critics of Germany and which has 
for its settled aim to revolutionize the attitude 
of the Christian world toward the Bible. The 
Christian churches must resist this movement 
or go down before it. . . . The clamor against 
those who have asked the church calmly and 
wisely to consider and decide this case, as 
though they were interrupting her in her 
proper work, is utterly unreasonable.” 

Rev. Dr. Teunis Hamlin, in the Evangelist, 
affirms his belief that the Presbyterian Church 
is approaching a momentous crisis. The In- 
errancy Resolution of the ’92 General Assem- 
bly he deliberately and solemnly pronounces 
to be an ‘‘act of the grossest usurpation, to re- 
sist which is the urgent duty of every Presby- 
terian that loves his church and cherishes her 
historical stand for liberty, both personal and 
ecclesiastical. . . . If the Presbyterian Church 
believes in inerrancy there is a legal method 
of saying so. Let the General Assembly send 
down an overture to that effect to the Presby- 
teries. Let two-thirds of them answer it af- 
firmatively and the ensuing assembly enact 
it. Then we can say ‘our church holds’ it, 
but we cannot sayit tillthen. Then men may 
be tried upon it and acquitted or convicted. 
Then we can all say whether we will accept 
it and remain in the church, or must in con- 
science go elsewhere. The right thus to erect 
a doctrine and thus to use it I fully concede; 
the right to do it by deliverance I totally 
deny.” Rev. S.J. McPherson of Chicago, in 
the same journal, says of the recent condemna- 
tion of Professor Smith of Lane Seminary: “ It 
is a step toward narrowing, almost asphyxiat- 
ing, our beloved church. It brings restless- 
ness to many of our holiest ministers and 
members, so that some of them, to my sore re- 
gret, are already thinking of a separation or 
an exodus as a necessity if the General As- 
sembly should confirm this decision. It is 
eontrary to the spirit of tolerance, liberty and 
peace and it tends to paralyze the concerted 
work of the church.”’ 

Bishop Seymour of Illinois, a ritualist, who 
publicly attacked Phillips Brooks, in writing 
on church unity in the Church Union, says: 
“The root question in this mattter of the 
polity or government of the church is whether 
the ministry of Christ is official or personal, 
that is, whether the clergyman, call him what 
you please, represents God as an officer and 
as such performs offices which God fills with 
special and appropriate blessings, which are 
thereby conveyed to the recipients, provided 
he opposes no bar to their acceptance. The 
question is whether the ministry is this or 
merely personal, that is, resting for its ulti- 

' mate sanction upon the man’s. word, his per- 
sonal character as a man of integrity and 
truth. In this case, of course, however excel- 
lent the man may be, unless he be inspired he 
can only give to others what a good man is 
able to bestow and his acts at the best are only 
personal acts.’’ 

Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, writing on Phil- 
lips Brooks in the Churchman, says: ‘‘It has 
been alleged, for example, that Bishop Brooks 
did not inculcate from his pulpit the doctrine 
of theincarnation, or God manifest in the flesh. 
If, indeed, this cardinal doctrine of the gospel 


is only properly taught when linked to the 
observance of a complicated “‘ sacramental sys- 
tem,’’ the device of the pre-reformation schools, 
then it is true that this great master of reli- 
gion did not teach it. What he did do was to 
set forth the incarnation by delineating in its 
length and breadth and depth and hight that 
perfect manhood to assume which the eternal 
Son humbled Himself to be born of a virgin. 
If there be any better method of compelling 
homage to the God-man what is it?”’ 

Rev. Edward Judson, in the March Mission- 
ary Review of the World, says: ‘‘ A church that 
pulls out of the slums in order to secure a 
more favorable and congenial environment is 
like the hard-pressed ostrich that hides its 
head in the sand from its pursuers. ... They 
are splendid illustrations of refined, pious self- 
ishness. The world sees through it all and 
turns infidel. ... The worst need the best. 
Cheap appliances will fail. We shall never 
reach the people with our servants’ dining- 
rooms and our cold victuals. They must have 
the best preaching, the best music, the best 
architecture.” 

ABROAD. 

“Ts Christianity Played Out?’’ Robert Bu- 
chanan, an English poet,in a poem recently 
issued, entitled The Wandering Jew, says 
that it is. The London Daily Chronicle has 
teemed with letters from men of high and low 
degree, reiterating or denying Mr. Buchanan’s 
assertions. Commenting on this passionate 
controversy, the Methodist Recorder says: ‘‘ In 
whatever way Christianity is a failure it can- 
not be said that it has failed to point out the 
real root of the mischiefs that trouble man- 
kind—the greed and selfishness, the lust and 
sensuousness, the evil passions which first 
darken the heart and then corrupt the life. 
Christianity has not failed again when, in 
pointing out the remedy, it has said that no 
change in outward conditions will avail until 
individual hearts are renewed from within. 
But in eighteen hundred years it has not suc- 
ceeded in renewing the world! That is obvi- 
ous, and if religion is understood to be a power 
which will coerce men into goodness and its 
success is to be measured by its power to drill 
and dragoon men into conformity to law then 
no doubt Christianity has largely failed. But 
those who believe in freewill and spiritual re- 
ligion, for whom the very problem of life is 
this—the power that resides in men to go 
wrong and the difficulty of educating them in 
the right, which must be freely chosen if it is 
to be right at all—do not ‘consider that a reli- 
gion has failed because men have declined to 
obey its lofty teaching.”’ 

A contributor to the United Presbyterian 
Magazine, describing The Present Day Aspects 
of Country Church Life in Scotland, says: 
“The Zeitgeist, or spirit of the time, is such 
that young persons are not amenable to coun- 
sel, but, if kindly spoken to and warned by 
ministers or office bearers of the church, they 
readily resent the interference and take re- 
venge by absenting themselves altogether 
from ordinances. Faithful preaching and ex- 
posing of evils in the pulpit is apt to have a 
similar effect upon them. And how difficult 
it is becoming to maintain anything like 
proper discipline in our congregations! ”’ 

-The queen’s speech does not please the 
British Weekly. It is vexed because Welsh 
disestablishment has been relegated to an in- 
ferior place: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone by a bold policy 
might have thrilled the Nonconformists of the 
country with enthusiasm, have drawn hun- 
dreds of thousands back to his side and filled 
the depleted yeins of his party with the blood 
of life. He has taken another’way. The re- 
sult will not be seen at once, but every day 
will make it plainer.’’ 

The Christian World, writing on Relivions 
Hypnotism, remarks that ‘nothing is easier 
than for men and women to be borne on the 
wings of emotional fervor to such a hight as to 


be quite out of sight of the Ten Commandments. 
... There are limits and conditions of legiti+ 
mate religious influence . .. Two things are - 
ever to be remembered by the wielders of it. : 
The first is the respect due to the individual 
judgment and conscience. Spiritual coercion, 
even in the direction of a right opinion or , 
habit, is a wrong done to the soul. To train 
men to judge rightly for themselves is to 
render them the highest spiritual service. 
To force conclusions upon them by mere per- © 
sonal influence is to weaken, and not to for- 
tify, their nature. The other point is that. 
influence of this kind be used in the spirit of 
entire personal disinterestedness. The true 
leaders have always shown themselves such , 
by their attitude in this respect. Florence 
brought its riches to the feet of Savonarola, 
but he lived in a monk’s cell. Wesley replied 
to the charge of heaping up riches by leaving ' 
at his death less than ten pounds’ worth of 
personal property.” i 


THE NATIVE CHURCH ON THE MI8- 
SION FIELD. 


BY REV. E. A. LAWRENCE, BALTIMORE, 


The theory of the native church on the 
mission field is as simple as it is beautiful — 
and reasonable. Make the converts convert. 
The handle of the ax must be hewn from 
the tree it is to fell. Develop a native min-— 
istry and let them gather in their people. 
Africa must be won by Africans, China by 
the Chinese. The aim of the missionary 
should be to plant self-supporting, self-gov- 
erning, self-propagating churches, with all 
the attendant institutions of Christianity, — 
to bring them forward to some degree of ~ 
independent life and then to pass to the 
‘‘yegions beyond.’ The native pastoris to 
be the central figure on the mission field, 
the native church the missionary society, ° 
all mission work thus tending ever more 
and more to be home missionary work. The 
world can be called Christianized when, and ~ 
only when, each land and people is being as — 
adequately ministered to by its own indig- 
enous church as the lands and peoples of 
Christendom are now ministered to by their’ 
respective churches. 

All this is so plain and so Scriptural that 
the main wonder is that it should so slowly 
have penetrated the mind of Christendom. 
There are signs that it is being understood 
as never before. But the difficulty lies in. 
its application. And these difficulties are ~ 
so great and so many that it is really not at 
all strange that they have first of all hidden 
the theory from the sight of many, and then 
delayed, if not defied, its application by 
those who thoroughly believed in it. 

One difficulty has sprung from our own 
misconception of our work. Filled with 
enthusiasm for Christ and the salvation of 
souls, the missionary has gone forth con- 
quering and to conquer. Both he and the — 
church that has sent him have regarded the 
missionary as the main human factorin this — 
work of converting the nations. Everything 
has seemed to depend on the utmost mul- © 
tiplication of missionaries. The work on 
the field has been called our work, the con- _ 
verts our converts, the native ministers owr 
helpers and agents. The foreign element — 
has been the principal, the native the auxil- 


jary and subsidiary, Asa result there has _ 


been subservience, which has ‘produced 
weakness, or resistance, which has produced 5s 
bitterness. For, as a matter of fact, it is 


the missionary who is helper and’ auxiliary, 
? 
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The native church Send pastor; ; so soon as 
they come into being, are the center of the 
new life and hope. .The missionary is but 
the ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend”’ of the 
native. His main office is to get rid of the 
need of himself. And such self-effacement 
requires yast wisdom and humility. 

Yet, God be praised, we have always had 
many missionaries who, so soon as they have 
discerned the need, have entered on the path 
of just such self-effacement. By far the 
greater difficulty is found in the nature of 
the work and of the peoples with whom we 
have to deal. It is the old, universal prob- 
lem, how at once to live and let live, to help 
others to help themselves, to impart our 
own life in such a way as to develop an- 
other life, stimulating, but not suffocating 
it.. There is no perfect solution of this prob- 
lem; all we can say is that our missions 
have wrestled with it with varying, but in- 
creasing, success, 

The variety of success springs in great 
degree from the variety of peoples among 
whom we labor. Some are strong, self-reli- 
ant, sensitive, eager to take the government 
into their own hands. Sucli are the Japa- 
nese, and the natural result has been a short 
period of tutelage, a speedy development of 
the native church and ministry, a quick 
assumption of the charge of affairs, with 
much jealousy of interference on the part 
of the missionary. Our brethren have been 
quick to see the exigencies of the situation, 
have accepted their auxiliary position as 
the true one, and have come to guide by 
influence and suggestion rather than by 
authority. Such a development has its own 
. perils and demands, but Japan is giving to 
the rest of the world a lesson in missionics 
which must not be forgotten. 

There are other peoples, however, who 
are the exact opposite of this. India is full 
of problems relating to the native church. 
Many of its heterogeneous people are weak, 
pliable, dependent, The missionaries be- 
gin by doing it all for them and they love to 
have it so. It is ‘‘everything as master 
pleases.’’ ‘‘ You are the father and mother 
of us all.’ As they are ruled by the British 
in political, things they want to be ruled by 
the missionary in religious things. Other 
races of India, however, are stronger, such 
as the Punjabis, the Sikhs, the Mahrattas. 
The Chinese differ greatly from any other 
people and eyen Armenians and Greeks can- 
not be treated just alike. 

Thus the experiences of one country or 
section of the country will seldom apply to 
another section or country. Each mission 
must in many ways work out its own sys- 
tem and in doing so there will be many 
mistakes and experiments. ‘Africa for 
the African and its regeneration by the Af- 
rican,” was the watchword of the sainted 
Alexander Mackay, but he added, in the 
words of. another, ‘‘We must provide the 
negro with the highest education we sia 
only on the basis of African peculiarities.” 
So of the native churches. They must be 
built up on the basis of racial peculiarities, 
This is a work requiring large experience 
and wisdom. Perhaps. the greatest wisdom 
is shown when the missionaries do not at- 
tempt to build the church at all, only to 
minister to its growth. as it follows the law 
of its being, There never can be one church 
of India, just, because . of the heterogeneity 
of that Jand, But there may be many na- 
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ioual churches, each of which will hone the 
impress of its own people. 

Other special difficulties in the organiza- 
tion of native churches relate to. such mat- 
ters as financial management, the moral 
character of the converts and the ministry 
and their doctrinal] development. Orientals 
seldom trust one another and even when 
honest lack the business methods and ex- 
ecutive capacity of the Occidental. They 
prefer, if possible, to make the missionary 
the treasurer of their church funds. He 
must usually be the one to inaugurate and 
carry out plans for raising money. When 
he goes the funds shrink, for many natives 
who have the devotion to give the money 
have not the skill to raise it. 

The native church in Tinnevelly, South 
India, has 34,000 adherents and 7,000 com- 
municants. The Christians number one in 
eighteen of the population and are distrib- 
uted over some_1,500 villages. It has been 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of 
missionary labor and in its organization 
stands as the model for many others. It 
is indeed a glorious answer to prayerful 
labor. Buta recent study of its condition 
disclosed the fact that, in spite of the re- 
duction of the missionary staff from ten to 
two and the substitution of native workers, 
simply leaving Bishop Sargent as the ad- 
ministrator, the church had hardly increased 
at allin independence. As the report says, 
‘Instead of tending to develop the native 
church it had rather the opposite effect . . 
and the government of the church for the 
next thirteen years became of a highly 
patriarchal character.”’: The grants from 
the society were to be reduced every year. 
Yet it has shown that the percentage of ex- 
pense borne by the native church had ad- 
vanced from 18 per cent. in 1872 only to 22 
per cent. in 1889. Meantime the prosperity 
of the native community had greatly in- 
creased. 
~ I do not mention this to argue any failure 
of the work but merely to show the extreme 
difficulty among a dependent people in de- 
vising any plan that will at once foster and 
develop them. New methods have just been 
adopted in Tinnevelly which are believed to 
promise good results. In our own mission 
among the Tamils and the Mahrattas there 
has been a fine growth of the native church, 
every pastor being a native and supported 
by his own people. Yetif there were to be 
withdrawn from these churches the ex- 
pected tithes uf teachers, catechists and 
others who are in the employ of the mis- 
sion and are paid foreign money many of 
them would be unable longer to carry the 
burden. 

Much deeper down than the question of 
money, however, is that of character. Right 
in our own land we occasionally hear of a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing who has crept into 
the pulpit, and sometimes of a church 
which clings to a man shown to be untrust- 
worthy. What wonder that a community 
just emerged from heathenism and _ still 
dripping with its foul waters should be be- 
set by the old vices, or that it should be 
hard to find pastors who can be trusted! 
The difficulty is perhaps as great in China 


as anywhere, for the commercial spirit is so~ 


strong that many are ready to advocate 
Christianity with eloquence for the sake of 
the foreigner’s money. 

For a long time the theology of most of 
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these native churches will be simply: the 
transcript of our own and so without dis- 
tinctive character or life. The cause lies 
not simply in our assertion of our own dog- . 
mas but quite as much in the lack of origi- 
nality in the native community. Few of 
the Eastern peoples have shown independ- 
ence in formative thought, and our converts 
come for the most part from the lower ranks. 
Japan again is proving an exception and her 
sons are quite ready to try their hand at 
creed making. There have been a few con- 
verts in India who have shown constructive 
gifts, but it will be many years before 
most of the churches will have assimilated 
the material we have so suddenly thrust 
upon them so far as to be themselves pro- 
ductive in thought. 

I have dwelt on some of the difficulties in 
building up the new Christian churches sim- 
ply to emphasize the importance of the 
work. There is absolutely no other way to 
secure permanent results. And the train- 
ing for it should begin at the very start, 
The work among the Karens and the Japa- 
pese in the Travancore and in Bombay, in 
Madagascar and the Hawaiian Islands, and 
much work in all other lands shows how the 
young community can be formed into an in- 
digenous church, bright and strong with all 
the vigor of a new and almost apostolic life, 
Rey. John Ross of the mission in Manchuria 
states that among a thousand members con- 
nected with his work not more than one 
dozen have been converted directly by the 
foreigner, the rest by means of their own 
countrymen. Itmay bean extreme instance, 
but it is typical of the truth, that each coun- 
try is to be evangelized by its own people 
and that we are to plant the native church 
for that consummation of the work. 

Our part in this result was well declared 
by the Bishop of Ely in 1878: ‘‘ Our work, 
then, in India is to develop an Indian church, 
not to cast a thin film of English church life 
over a deep ocean of alien habits, but to 
sow the seed, to instill the fundamental 
truths which by God’s grace shall germi- 
nate on that strange soil and produce in His 
time yet another manner of fruit upon the 
branches of the Tree of Life.’’ 


OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


To learn exactly what is fact, and to 
know approximately the position of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, I have ventured to ask that com- 
mittee for a copy of the doctrinal state- 


ment given by a candidate within the last 


two months, with the subsequent questions 
asked of him. His later answers were 
satisfactory and he has been appointed. 
My request was at once courteously granted, 
with a knowledge of its intended use. Here 
is the statement in reply to the two ques- 
tions of the manual: 


1. Lhold the leading doctrines of socio 
commonly held by the churches sustaining the 
board as expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, the | 
Nicene Creed and the Congregational Creed of 
1883. With reference to doctrines not touched 
upon in these creeds, e.g., the decisiveness of 
the present life in determining the future state 
of the individual, I do not hold the doctrine 
of a future probation, but of this as well as cf 
all other questions not definitely treated in 
the holy Scriptures Iam willing to leave the 
solution to the all wise and all merciful Father, _, 
trusting to be led by Him to a settlement of 
them in my belief if such settlement of them 
is necessary or possible while we “ see through 
a glass darkly.” 
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‘2, Lhave no views at variance with the doc- 
trines commonly held by the churches that 
support the board. 


His testimonials were unexceptionable, 
his antecedents all,that could be desired 
and his Christian and missionary spirit be- 
yond doubt. The only question raised was 
purely one of doctrine. His statement as 
given above was not acceptable. Why? 
The candidate had, as authorized by the 
manual made imperative by the board, ex- 
pressed his views in a creed of ‘‘acknowl- 
edged weight.’ The only omission of ‘‘ doc- 
trine’’ in that creed, which is the only one 
upon which the board has given specific di- 
rections, viz., that of probation after death, 
he had met by a positive disavowal of that 
doctrine. And he had covered the whole 
by the sweeping declaration that he had 
‘“no views at variance with the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches that sup- 
port the board.” ; 

The committee was not satisfied. It tells 
us that in fifty-one cases occurring during 
the last two years and three months it has 
sent from ‘‘ one to ten’’ supplementary ques- 
tions to each candidate after receiving the 
doctrinal answers to the questions prescribed 
in the manual. In the case before us it sent 
back only three of what were styled ‘‘the 
usual questions.” It asked the candidate 
for his views ‘‘ having reference to the in- 
spiration and final authority of the Scrip- 
tures as a rule of faith and practice, the ex- 
piatory sacrifice of Christ and the immor- 
tality of the soul.’’ When we consider that 
the only basis authorized by the board 
is ‘‘the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches,’’ an analysis of the candidate’s 
answers and of the creed which he speci- 
fied makes it difficult to perceive why these 
questions were thought to be needed. The 
explanation must lie: in the want of con- 
formity of the candidate’s statement to some 
standard of the committee itself in respect 
to theories or phases of doctrine, rather 
than to doctrine itself. 

What ‘‘instructions’’ of the board forced 
the committee to ask these questions? It 
is frequently asserted that the committee 
has no option in the matter and is doing 
only what it has been required to do by 
directions of the board itself. Is this the 
fact? Ido not ask this in any other spirit 
than that of endeavoring to find some com- 
mon ground satisfactory to: our churches 
and within the liberty of the committee. 
It is needful, then, that we know just what 
‘instructions’? have been given. In this 
inquiry let us remember the distinction be- 
tween mandatary orders and mere permis- 
sion. 

‘These ‘‘instructions”’ refer almost entirely 
to routine methods. They required (by vote 
in 1890) the committee to ask two questions 
as to beliefs in place of two others pre- 
viously authorized, and condemned the send- 
ing out of written creeds to candidates. 
They relieved the home secretary from all 
but preliminary clerical work and put the 
responsibility upon the committee. They 
authorized (but did not order) the commit- 
tee to ask further questions after replies to 
the two questions of the manual had been 
received. This course has undoubtedly 
been followed. So far it is plain that the 
‘“‘instructions’’ refer purely to business 
methods. There is nothing in them specify- 
ing doctrines. The only reference to a 
specific doctrine was the direction in 1886, 


renewed in 1887, to the committee to avoid 
the committal of the board to the approval 
of the ‘‘new doctrine’? of probation after 
death, which President Storrs afterwards 
interpreted in a wise and generous spirit. 
Beyond this the manual doubtless considers 
“the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches’”’ as the natural platform in ad- 
ministering the church’s gifts, as it always 
has done. It will be seen in the case before 
us that the question of probation after death 
was admittedly not in debate, and the only 
question therefore concerned ‘ the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches,’’ with the 
significant fact that the board last autumn 
ordered ‘‘liberality’’ in administration. 
With the “ probation’’ theory out of the way 
we find that the whole arena of discussion 
is changed. The questions now raised re- 
late to theories of doctrine, as to which the 
committee has received no instructions 
whatever. 

We can gather, however, from the changes 
made in the questions addressed to candi- 
dates by the votes of 1890 some valuable 
hints. . The candidate was to be permitted 
(the committee of nine reported) to express 
his views of the doctrines by referring to 
any ‘‘ creeds of acknowledged weight.” The 
plain expectation in many minds was that 
these creeds would be honored as expressive 
of the doctrines held by our churches and 
would be sufficient. How otherwise would 
these doctrines be known? That this idea 
was so held was evident in the fact that 
another clause was added, viz., ‘‘as to the 
doctrines contained in these creeds.”’? This 
was in harmony with the intent, and this 
amendment, with another allowing subse- 
quent written questions, might also prevent 
the need of much discussion between the 
committee and the candidate. To allow 
the candidate to use any ‘‘ creed of acknowl- 
edged weight” in our denomination, and to 
honor such creed as sufficient in the doc- 
trines it should mention, would respect the 
broad basis of the union of our churches, 
who do not desire that any sectional or 
ultra creed shall be anywhere required. This 
is safe because we have no creed of ‘“‘ac- 
knowledged weight’? which is not thor- 
oughly evangelical. No committee, acci- 
dentally or purposely of one section in 
theology, could impose its own personal 
standards upon any candidate if all creeds 
of ‘acknowledged weight”’’ among us should 
be respected. ‘The board did not, however, 
order even this understanding, but it left to 
the committee’such wide liberty that it has 
entire power to accept this apparent desire 
of the board and thus largely relieve our 
churches from needless dissensions and the 
missions from growing danger. No instruc- 
tions whatever forbid this happy solution. 
The members of the committee have no- 
where been instructed or authorized to make 
their own personal beliefs the standard for 
the missions of our five thousand churches. 

The fact that fifty-one persons have within 
a brief time been unable to give,a proper 
statement of doctrinal faith we read with 
dismay. ‘Two persons only, both being 
women from Chicago or beyond, have been 
rejected on doctrinal grounds. The fifty- 
one then appear to comprise a large major- 
ity of those whose doctrinal statements were 
reached by the committee. Is the mission- 
ary material deteriorating? Fortunately 
most of the fifty-one were able, subsequently, 


to satisfy the appointing power when their 
errors and defects were pointed out. But 
the fact that only two were rejected sug- 
gests the question whether this is due to 
the cessation of applications from a large 
class of excellent material which will not 
present itself under existing circumstances. 
The committee claims, and doubtless with 
perfect: justice, that it does not require in 
ali cases conformity to all points in its ideal 
standard. This fact, again, shows that the 
committee is entirely at liberty, unfettered 
by any instructions, to drop the superfluous 
questions used to bring up our existing 
ereeds to any special standard not in use by 
our churches. 

It is not to be supposed that the commit- 
tee had any doubt of the sincerity of the 
candidate: already spoken of when he de- 
clared his loyalty to ‘‘the doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches.” Another 
part of his reply adopted the Creed of 1883 
—a creed unquestionably of ‘‘ acknowledged 
weight’’ and one which appears to cover 
our doctrines with a single omission, in 
which omission it follows most of our 
creeds. If we look at this creed we find 
that it was carefully prepared, under the 
direction of the National Council, as ‘‘a 
simple, clear and comprehensive exposition 
of the truths of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of our churches.’”? As such it was 
signed by twenty-two out of twenty-five 
persons selected. The three who declined 
to sign it were Edmund K. Alden, William 
S. Karr and Edward P. Goodwin, The 
twenty-two were: 

Julius H. Seelye, Charles M. Mead, Henry M. 
Dexter, Alexander McKenzie, James G. John- 
son, George P. Fisher, George L. Walker, 
George T. Ladd, Samuel P, Leeds, David B. 
Coe, William M. Taylor, Lyman Abbott, Au- 
gustus F. Beard, William M. Patton, James 
H. Fairchild, Israel W. Andrews, Zachary 
Eddy, James T. Hyde, Alden B. Robbins, 
Constans L. Goodell, Richard Cordley and 
George Mooar. 

The stalwart orthodoxy of most of these 
men is unquestioned and they set forth 
this statement as representing the doctrines 
commonly held by our churches. The creed 
is not, however, acceptable to the brethren 
of the Prudential Committee. Another dec- 
laration of faith, the Burial Hill Confession 
of 1865, I am informed, has also failed of 
acceptance at the mission rooms. This 
declaration, carefully prepared by a com- 
mittee which included half a dozen theo- 
logical professors, and which was revised 
by a committee of which President William 


’ A. Stearns was chairman, was unanimously 


adopted by a great National Council of 
500 representative ministers and laymen. 
Atthe close of the paper the council says: 
We declare that we will co-operate with all 
who hold these truths. With them we will 
carry the gospel into every part of this land, 
and with them we will go into all the world 
and ‘‘ preach the gospel to every creature.” 
That great Congregational council, repre- 
senting all our churches in this land, thus 
declared its missionary platform of doc- 
trine. It is to be regretted that the Pru- 
dential Committee cannot accept it. ‘ 
What creeds are creeds of ‘‘ acknowledged 
weight’? I have before me the creed which 
the professors of the-Chicago Theological 
Seminary are required to sign, printed in 
1891. The directors of this seminary are 
chosen by delegates from our churches of 
the center and northwest—Illinois, Michi — 
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gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and ten 
other States. But if a student from that 
orthodox seminary, which represents di- 
rectly our grand body of churches in that 
part of the country, should come to the 
Prudential Committee and avow the creed 
whichis sufficient for his professors who 
are to teach and train young men for the 
home and foreign ministry, he must be met 
by from ‘‘ one to ten questions."’ The creed 
is ample upon inspiration but has in it no 
word “‘infallible.”” It mentions the atone- 
ment, but neither ‘‘expiatory,’’ ‘ vicari- 
ous,’ nor ‘‘propitiatory.’’ It does not 
allude to the ‘immortality of the soul.’ 
In no way does it forbid a belief in proba- 
tion after death for any or all. It is utterly 
silent as to any day of judgment and it 
makes no reference whatever to the ‘‘ deeds 
done in the body”’ as a basis of the great 
decision of eternal fate. The creed is no 
stronger than that of 1883, and the candi- 
date must find that he cannot be accepted 
by the Prudential Committee on a creed 
which the great northwest in 1891 thought 
was sufficient for the pr -ofessors from whose 
care were to go out the young ministers to 
preach the gospel of Christ to a dying 
world.. 

' I try once more. <A student shall come 
from the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
three of whose trustees (including their 
president) are part of the eight brethren 
who compose the Prudential Committee. 
He confidently brings with’ him the creed 
upon which the seminary professors are ac- 
cepted. But if the committee is consistent, 
as I fully believe it is, he must be. con- 
fronted by exactly the same bayonet line of 
questions as that which guarded the missions 
from the creed of 1883. So far as is indi- 
cated by the supplementary questions ad- 
dressed to the candidate to whom I have 
referred, the creed of 1883 and the creed of 
Hartford are alike and in the same par- 
ticulars objectionable. 

_ The fact appears to be evident that it is 
within the loyal power of the committee to 
accept such candidates as the one whom I 
have mentioned without a question or a 
doubt ora suspicion. The committee is un- 
fettered by any ‘‘ instructions”’ of the board 
beyond the ordinary doctrines upon which 
our churches agree and the single point of 
probation after death. ‘A proposition at the 
last meeting of the board, practically to 
adopt certain specified creeds, which for 
various reasons I felt was objectionable, 
did not come to any vote upon its merits, 
but was indefinitely postponed. This left 
the manual just as it was and the com- 
mittee at full liberty. Any system of ques- 
tions beyond our ‘‘creeds of acknowledged 
weight’’ is certainly purely voluntary. It 
involves the risk of reviving antiquated 
scholastic disputes, magnifying particular 
theories of doctri ine, rather than the doctrines 
themselves, and pviroducing speculations 
and hypotheses which cannot help the mis- 
sionary work. The committee’s conscien- 
- tious desire to maintain a high standard of 
doctrine - in these times of change is to be 
highly commended. But may it not safely 
rest its work upon the expressed faith of 
our people | in the great doctrines of* the 
cross and meet with a generous confidence 
~ the noble young men who accept, and ap- 
parently with no reason for doubt, the re- 
peated great declarations which learned and 


‘ Mae Aa 


pious and faithful men have united in set- 
ting forth to the world as the doctrines 
of our churches? If the brethren in the 
mission rooms who have everything in their 
own hands could see their way to say that 
they should accept (except in cases of suspi- 
cion) the ‘‘ creeds of acknowledged weight ”’ 
among our churches as sufficient for ‘‘ the 
doctrines contained in these creeds,’’ which 
it is entirely within their rightful power to 
do and which would be in the spirit of the 
manual, it would bring great peace to the 
great body of our churches whose gifts it 
seeks and upon whose prayers it relies. 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES,* 


OTHER SCROOBY PILGRIMS AND THE 
DECISION TO EMIGRATE, 


VIIl. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 


There are allusions to a few others who 
probably were members of the Scrooby 
company. Hunter states that Robert Roch- 
ester and Richard Jackson, from Scrooby, 
belonged to the Gainsborough church, and 
probably they helped to form that at Scrooby. 
Elizabeth Neal is likely to have been an- 
other, for the Leyden records—which de- 
clare her betrothal to William Buckram 
on Noy. 30, 1611, and their marriage on 
Dec. 17 of the same year—also note that she 
was from Scrooby. Edward Southworth, 
who, according to Hunter, was from Basset- 
Lawe, near Scrooby, apparently was a Pil- 
grim, who accompanied the others to Leyden 
and died there, his widow, Alice (Carpen- 
ter), later, at Plymouth, Mass., becoming the 
second wife of William Bradford. Francis 
Jessop, a Worksop man, may have been 
one of the Scrooby church. He was mar- 
ried to Frances White in Leyden on Jan. 
24, 1605, and was admitted to citizenship 
there on May 5, 1625. But neither he nor 
any other of those just mentioned, except 
Mrs. Southworth, came to America. Doubt- 
less many others who were members of the 
Pilgrim body in Leyden had come from 
Scrooby or its vicinity, for it was a consid- 
erable company which fled from England, 
but it now is impossible to determine who 
they were, excepting perhaps George Mor- 
ton, and the evidence in his case is not 
complete. 

A short distance northwest of Bawtry 
there had lived for some generations a 
family named Morton. Hunter calls it one 
of “the historic families of England.’’ It 
had a fine estate which now has dwindled 
to a farm, but which still is so valuable 
that it changed hands in 1891 for $150,000. 
Back in Roman Catholic times one of this 
family built and endowed a little chapel 
and an almshouse for a few poor old women 
which still stand close by the entrance to 
Bawtry Hall, yet actually in the next par- 
ish, and, although no longer in the hands 
of Roman Catholics, continue their useful 
services. The Leyden records state that 
on Aug. 2, 1612, one George Morton, a 
merchant, who had come from York, in 
England, was married to Juliana Carpen- 
ter. There is no absolute proof, but it is 
probably true, that he was one of this 
family of Mortons and had grown up in the 
neighborhood of the Pilgrims in England, 
and that, after passing at York the few 
years subsequent to their departure, he 
followed them to Leyden. At any rate, he 
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became prominent among them there, went 
to England several times in their interest, 
aided in completing the arrangements for 
their voyage to America and intended to 
accompany them in the Mayflower, but 
remained in England, wrote the introdue- 
tion to and superintended the publication 
of the work describing their early American 
experiences, which, from his connection 
with it, came to be called Mouwrt’s Relation, 
followed them with his: immediate’ family 
to Plymouth in 1623 in the Anne. and died 
in less than a year thereafter, much re- 
spected and mourned. These few facts 
seem to be all hitherto ascertained about 
the Scrooby Pilgrims personally. 

The story of their flight from their Eng- 
lish homes now must be told. As has been 
suggested, their young church for a short 
time probably escaped the hostility of the 
authorities. But their tranquillity did not 
endure long. The severities with which 
other Separatists were treated soon began 
to be visited upon them. The. state of 
things became so evil that Bradford says: 


They could not long continue in any peace- 
able condition, but were hunted & perse- 
cuted on every side, so as their former aftlic- 
tions were but as flea- bitings in comparison of 
these which now came upon them, For some 
were taken & clapt up in prison, others had 
their houses besett & watcht night and day, 
& hardly escaped their hands; and ye most 
were faine to flie & leave their howses & habi- 
tations, and the meanes of their livelehood. 


This was intolerable. Evidently it was only 
the renewal of previous persecutions of 
which no specific record remains. There 
could be but one outcome, and Bradford 
adds: 


Seeing them selves thus molested, and that 
ther was no hope of ther continuance ther, bya 
joynte consente they resolved to goe into ye 
Low-Countries, wher they heard was freedom 
of Religion for all men; as also how sundrie 
from London, & other parts of ye land, had 
been‘exiled and persecuted for ye same cause, 
& were gone thither, and lived at Amsterdam, 
& in other places of ye land. So affter they 
had continued togeither aboute a year, and 
kept their meetings every Saboth in one place 
or other, exercising the worship of God 
amongst them selves, notwithstanding all ye 
dilligence & malice of their adverssaries, they 
seeing they could no longer continue in yt 
condition, they resolved to get over into Hol- 
lad as they could. 


This would have been a serious under- 
taking indeed, even had they been permit- 
ted to depart freely. Most of them must 
have known Holland only by report. .There 
is no evidence that any one of them, except 
Brewster, ever had been in or near to that 
country, or anywhere else out of England. 
Its language and customs were strange.. It 
was a costly country in which to live, and 
how they were to support themselves they 
did not know, especially as they were com- 
pelled to dispose of their English posses- 
sions—so far as they could do this at all—at 
heavy sacrifice and probably secretly. Few, 
if any, among them can have been other than 
farmers, and they must haye been largely 
unfamiliar with the Dutch methods in agri- 
culture. Moreover, Holland was peculiarly 
exposed to the miseries of war, being the 
object of frequent invasions by the Span+ 
iards. It is easy to imagine how much 
weight these objections must have had, 
how long and anxiously they must have 
reflected and compared convictions as to 
their duty, and how reluctantly they must 
have decided at last that they ought to 
depart. 

The providence of God seemed to ieee 
them no other practicable alternative. In 
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Holland, whatever its disadvantages and 
even perils might prove to be, they were 
sure of attaining the one privilege for the 
sake of which they were willing to surren- 
der every other—freedom to worship God 
in what they believed to be His own or- 
dained way. Bradford says upon this point: 


These things did not dismay them (though 
they did some times trouble them) for their 
desires were sett on ye ways of God, & to 
injoye his ordinances; but they rested on his 
providence, & knew whom they had beleeved. 


They had no pillar of cloud by day and of 
tire by night to assure them that the Al- 
mighty was watching over and guiding 
them, but they went forth at last with a 
reverent faith in Him, which, perhaps, was 
as firm as a direct command from above 
could have rendered it. 


THE INTELLECTUAL BREADTH OF 
OHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. D. N. BEACH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Christianity is often charged with narrow- 
ness. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Men, churches, institutions, claim- 
ing to represent Christianity, may be nar- 
row, but by so much as they are that by so 
much they fall short of the Christianity 
in the name of which they speak. Unless 
Christianity has ceased to belong to its 
founder and to be animated by the spirit 
of its first exemplars it is the most intel- 
lectually hospitable movement in the world. 

Its founder told that representative of the 
Roman empire who tried and, though find- 
ing no fault in Him, condemned Him to 
death: ‘‘ To this end have 1 been born, and 
to this end am I come into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth.”’ The 
last night of His life He told His disciples 
that there were many things He would say, 
but they were not ready for them; and that 
He would send the Spirit to lead them into 
all truth. ‘‘I have yet many‘ things,’’ He 
assured them, ‘‘ to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now. Howbeit when He, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide you 
into all the truth.’”’ No two more solemn 
declarations fell from His lips—the one to 
the inquiring representative of Rome, the 
other to His sorrowing disciples. To bear 
witness to the truth, to guide into all of it, 
were two of His great purposes. 

With these express and solemn assurances 
agreed His whole approach to and method 
with truth. Profoundly versed in the 
Scriptures and claiming not to destroy but 
to carry to their fulfillment law and proph- 
ets, He made an elaborate exposition, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, of the sense in which 
He meant this—how ‘‘ by them of old time”’ 
this and that had been said, but how it 
needed supplementing. Moses, He said, for 
their hardness of heart, had enjoined such 
and such a matter on their fathers, but the 
primary principle (Christ’s ‘‘from the be- 
ginning’’) would sweep that away. Though 
salvation, He affirmed, was of the Jews (had 


its start among them) Jerusalem and Sa- 


maria alike were soon to give place to a 
religion broad enough for the world. The 
words which He spoke, He begged them to 
understand, were ‘‘spirit and life.” 

‘In the same vein the two profoundest 
apostles went forward. John, to whom we 
owe the record of the testimony before 


Pilate that Christ was witness bearer for’ 


the truth, tells us, almost as the caption of 


his main epistle: ‘This is the message 
which we have heard from Him, and an- 
nounce unto you, that God is light and in 
Him is no darkness at all’’ ; and one of his 
most striking images in the Apocalypse is 
of a book, unable to be opened or even 
looked upon, but which Christ takes, un- 
seals and opens. So Paul urges the figura- 
tive and preparatory nature of Old Testa- 
ment matter, affirms that the letter kills and 
the Spirit makes alive, and declares that 
‘we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part,’? and that ‘‘now we see in a mirror, 
darkly.”’ 

The life of Christ swung to the music of 
such brave outlooks. He was the most 
catholic of men. The Roman centurion was 
His chief example of faith. The Roman 
coinage, bringing the benefit of a steady 
standard of value and one as current as the 
English sovereign of today all over the world, 
was His object lesson to His blinded coun- 
trymen of the duty of paying their Roman 
taxes. He saw good in Zacchzeus, in the 
Samaritan woman, in her whom they were 
about to stone. He mourned that good 
men had so little eye for the signs of the 
times. A man was to be wise in his gener- 
ation. He was to make friends of the un- 
righteous mammon. No man ever classi- 
fied Christ while He lived, nor has suc- 
ceeded in doing so since. He pointed men 
to nature. He saw it pervaded with a 
living, paternal force. ‘‘ Your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them,’ He said of the birds; 
numbers the hairs of one’s head; notes 
a sparrow’s fall; clothes the grass of the 
field. 

With these the express ‘words of Christ, 
with this His approach to and method with 
truth, with the same reflected in John 
and Paul, and with this open, broad life 
of Christ, have agreed the most inspir- 
ing tempers in the history of the church. 
The great library of Origen at Alexandria, 
the learning of Bede in England, the revival 
of classical learning with the crusades, the 
rise of the great universities, the march of 
science and of discovery under Christian im- 
pulses, with names like Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, the Bacons and Newton for types, 
the declaration of Protestantism for liberty 
of thought, shared soon in by the best 
spirits of Rome—all these substantiate the 
truth that Christianity, in its true repre- 
sentatives and in its characteristic attitude, 
is as hospitable intellectually as the heart of 
God. $e 

True, always, the narrower, literal spirit 
has come forward. There have been peri- 
ods, and whole ages, when this has ostensi- 
bly prevailed. But the oft and prolonged 
distortion of a type cannot destroy the type. 
It persists. It emerges. It is doing this 
today as never before. Great is the hue 


and cry. Numerous are the heresy trials. 


Like the raven, prophetic of evil, are large 
elements in Christendom. But of all this 
Christianity is more and more purging 
itself. Out, out, forever, more and more 
into the light, it emerges. There is nothing 


on earth, did we but rightly understand it, 


which is so-hospitable and expectant toward 


all truth. It marches to music of which the. 


greatest of Victorian poets has caught some 
strains—for example, in the words: _ 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


HOW PHILLIPS BROOKS HELPED A 
DISCOURAGED SOUL. 


BY THE ONE BEFRIENDED. 


Allusion has been made in many articles, 
called forth by the death of. Bishop Brooks, 
to his immense correspondence, reaching far 
beyond the circle of his acquaintance and 
influencing many who had never seen his 
face. Nothing can give a clearer impression 
of the conscientiousness which went into all 
Bishop Brooks’s work than a perusal of some 
of these letters. To him ‘‘man was a greater 
name than president or king,’’ and whether 
he was writing to a poor mother who had 
commended her son to his care as a shield 
from the temptations of city life, or whether 
one of the famous men of the world was to 
be his reader, he always gave his best of 
thought, feeling and expression. 

The truth of the above words was once 
brought home to me by a personal experi- 
ence, which I tell, not for its own sake, but 
that others may share in the inspiration 
which it brought me. While in college by 
a friend I was introduced, intellectually and 
spiritually, to Phillips Brooks, and from 
that time onward he has been an uplifting 
force in my life. When I read the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching for the first time L 
made up my mind that if I ever lost heart 
in the work of the ministry I would reread 
that book. The time came when, in the 
difficulties and discouragements of a West- 
ern parish, I did partly lose heart, and one 
Sunday evening, after a day of discourage- 
ment, when the feeling, which had come to 
me often, that I had not the spiritual fitness 
for my work came back with new force 
upon me, I picked up a volume of Brooks’s 
sermons and reread The Candle of the Lord. 
It seemed to be a voice for me. The light- 
ing from God was just what I lacked, I felt. 
How could I get it? On the impulse of the 
moment, an impulse of which I was more 
than half ashamed afterwards, I took my 
pen and wrote a letter to Mr. Brooks, tell- 
ing him just the state of my case and ask- 
ing him what I could do to win what I 
wanted. I hardly expected he would an- 
swer the letter. I was a perfect stranger to 
him. I had no reputation that could have 
reached him. I was outside the limits of his 
denomination. Butin due time the answer 
came, and without word or comment, for 
it is its own commentary, I append it here: 


My Dear Brother: If you were here I should 
delight to talk with you about what you have 
written in your letter. If you ever come any- 
where near me you must give me the chance. 
It is much to even want the fire of the minis- 
ter’s life and to know its value. Whatever 
comes you must never let that desire go. And 
you must be sure that what you desire is no 
strange or unnatura) thing. It is the nat- 
ural utterance of the human heart when it 
believes in God. The wonder is, not that 
other men should have it, but that you should 
not. Think so of it and there will seem to be 
almost a certainty that it must break on you. 

Of course there is only one source from 
which the enthusiasm of the gospel ministry. 
can come, and that is a deep and ever 
Christian life of our own. Live deeper. Let 
God do more for you. Be sure that you have 
not begun to reach the limits of what He can 
do. Give Him a larger liberty to help you. 
And then the thought that any man should go 
unhelped by Him will seem dreadful to you 
and you must speak so that men will hear. 

Of course you do not expect from me, or 
from any man, rules or prescriptions. It isnot 
something for youtodo. Itissomething which 
you must be which will give you the power, 
or, what is the only truth, will let God’s 
power freely play through you. I pray that 
God will help you and I beg you to hope and to. 
be full of cheerful courage. May I call myself 

Your sincere friend, PHizures BROOKS. 
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The Home. 
JOY AND PAIN. 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON. 


With outstretched arms we greet the 
stranger ; 
Within our hearts is born a song of praise. 
Pain comes. Asthough to ward some awful danger, 
We turn aside, nor meet the pitying gaze. 


Yet ruled by Pain, not Joy, is human living. 
’Tis sorrow binds us close and makes us bear 
Each other’s grief. So meet Pain with thanksgiving 
And—when thy life it enters—Joy with prayer. 


=< 


WHAT GOD REQUIRES. 


What asks our Father of His children, save 

Justice and mercy and humility? 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 

Reyerence and trust and prayer for light to see 

The Master’s footsteps in our daily ways? 

No knotted scourge or sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 

Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 

A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 

Fast rooted in the faitlr that God in good. 
—Whittier. 


— oor 


One good way to teach children the prac- 
tical value of money is by means of school 
savings banks. As yet there are only 300 
established in the United States, but in 
France, which leads the world in this 
movement, they are used by over 23,000 
schools with most gratifying results. In 
our own country the chief disparagement 
comes from the cigarette and candy venders, 
who complain that these banks injure their 
trade—a testimony which in itself is the 
strongest possible indorsement in their 
favor. Experience proves that the chil- 
dren do not develop a spirit of parsimony 
by becoming depositors, but, on the con- 
trary, those habits of thrift and self-depend- 
ence which are a check to vice and pau- 
perism. It is not difficult for the school 
authorities to secure the co-operation of 
the local banks because their managers 
realize that the youthful depositors are 
likely to become their best customers on 
reaching adult life. An interesting pam- 
phlet on the subject is published in Phila- 
delphia,by the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, ° 


Inasmuch as the alumnez associations of 
the older schools and seminaries are com- 
posed.largely of middle-aged women who 
have to face practical problems.as wives and 
mothers there is a manifest advantage in 
selecting topics for discussion which bear 
The New Eng- 
land Wheaton Seminary Club,’ under the 
EK. M. H. Merrill, is 
quite a model in this respect, and. at its 


abject of Nervous. Prostration: ts. Causes 
‘and Oure, While: affording room for'con- 
the. members, as & 
rule, discussed | ‘the matter : ( 
Among: the 
eauses mentioned were servants, worry, 


gc clothes: and, most common. of all, attempt- 
ing: 
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Mary. E. Wilkins and Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, president of the New York Alumnz 
Association, who made a witty and brilliant 
address. 


a 


THE MASTERPIECES 0” PAINTING. 


Ill. THE AURORA GUIDO RENT. 


> 
BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


In Rome, near the Quirinale where the 
king of Italy lives, is a mediawval stone pal- 
ace built on the ruins of Constantine’s baths. 
This Rospigliosi Palace is surrounded by a 
garden which in May is riotous with the 
colors of azalea and camellia, and even every 
inch of the gray wall is hung with roses. 
Among the magnolia trees on the left of the 
iron gate is a casino or summer house. 
Climbing the winding stairs on the outside 
the visitor enters the middle one of three 
rooms and looking up to the ceiling beholds 
the fresco of Aurora, the noblest work of 
Guido Reni. 

He was born near Bologna in 1575, inher- 
iting an artistic temperament from his mu- 
sical father, who destined him for a harpsi- 
chord performer. But the boy delighted to 
express form and drew figures on everything 
available. At nine years of age he entered 
an academy of design, and at thirteen was 
proficient-in drawing. There was another 
art school at Bologna in charge of Ludovico, 
Annibale and Agostino Carracci, who se- 
lected the best qualities of the great mas- 
ters—‘‘ the grandeur of Angelo, the symme- 
try of Raphael, the grace of Correggio, the 
color of Titian and the form of the antique” 
—and from this patchwork ideal built up 
the so-called eclectic school. When Guido 
frequented this rival academy his master 
was angry so he straightway transferred 
himself to the Carracci and laughed with 
the nonchalance of twenty years. He was a 
handsome youth and Ludovico often used 
him asa model for an angel. Guido once 
copied a Descent painted by Annibale, who 
when asked to retouch it found it perfect 
and said, ‘‘He already knows more than 
enough.’ Ludovico also grew jealous and 
when he designated a price for Guido’s pic- 
ture, much lower than Guido had named, 
the young artist opened an atelier of his 
own. Is not jealousy often the root of in- 
justice? | 

Guido clung to the eclectic principles and 
Was swift to seize suggestions from masters 
of such varying types as Diirer and Caravag- 
gio. His work covers three styles, the first 
marked by dark shadows and, powerful fig- 
ures and showing the influence of the natu- 
ralistic style of Caravaggio. A Pieta (1164)* 
at Bologna illustrates this, and some critics 
consider it Guido’s.most admirable work. 

- Great results sometimes grow from a seed 
sown by the wayside. When Guido recalled 
Carracci’s remark that a new style might 


-be evolved by reversing Caravaggio’s, his 


young ambition made this. his aim and he 
grew in the elements of grace and beauty. 
About 1602 a strong tendency marked his 
art through the study of the antique in 
Rome. The Venus de Medici and the Niobe 
gioup took a deep hold on him, for they 
constantly reappear in his pictures. He 
also caught: something from Raphael and 
Correggio. Influences modify. but cannot 
re-create, and Guido’s nature was “never 


*The. figures refer to the eatalogue of the Soule 
Photograph Co., Boston, to help those wishing to 
make an art album. ~~ 


touched to the finer issues’’ of these mas- 
ters. He used to say, ‘‘ ld rather be Paul 
Veronese than any other artist—he is more 
nature than art,’’ but, despite this admira- 
tion, he himself was not ‘‘ more nature than 
art.’”’ Most of his faces lack individual life 
and personal interest (St. Michael, 1151) and 
are coldly abstract. His want of grandeur 
in conception is shown in the Ecce Homo 
(1167)—could this sentimental weakling have 
died for his enemies with forgiveness on his 
lips? Guido aimed at perfection of form in 
the nude, but did not hesitate to take a 
vulgar color-grinder as the model of a Mag- 
dalen and, naturally, she expresses sensu- 
ousness rather than penitence. The flaw of 
the commonplace is fatal in religious sub- 
jects which must have spiritual elevation, 
but this is not absolute in the mythologic. 

Guido’s art found best expression in the 
Rospligliosi fresco (1150), which he executed 
during the reign of Paul V., the Pope, who 
showered him favors. Mirrors are 
placed on the casino tables to reflect the 
splendor above and to ease the aching necks. 
What do we see? Seven beautiful Hours, 
not mortals but goddesses, in diaphanous 
drapery with hands interlinked, who dance 
about Phebus, the god of day, as he sits 
in his car and drives a trio of piebald horses. 
Above their beads hovers the morning star, 
a torch-bearing cherub, and before them 
Aurora herself sails on golden clouds scat- 
tering 10ses on the awakening earth seen 
cool in the dewy freshness and 
girdled by the sea. ‘‘ Nothing is more ad- 
mirable than the motion thus given to the 
whole—the smooth and rapid steps of the 
circling hours as they tread on the fleecy 
clouds, the fiery steeds, the whirling wheel 
of the car and the torch of young Lucifer 
blown back by the velocity of his advance, 
and the form of Aurora borne through the 
ambient air till you almost fear she should 
float from your sight.” 

Mendelssohn felt the music of this em- 
bodied poetry and wrote home: ‘‘ Guido’s 
Aurora is the very type of haste and im- 
petus, for surely no man ever imagined such 
hurry and tumult, such sounding and clash- 
ing. Artists maintain that itis lighted from 
two sides; they have my permission to 
light theirs from three sides, if it will im- 
prove them, but the difference is elsewhere.” 
When Emerson surveyed this picture he 
said, “It is but a morning thought as the 
horses in it are only a morning cloud.’ Was 
it the philosopher or the poet who spoke? 
An American wrote in her diary: ‘‘ The 
Aurora made me feel as if I had been trans- 
ported to an antique pagan festival, B. C., 
when men walked the earth as gods.” 

The Aurora, with its classic forms:iand 
warin, agreeable color, belongs ‘to ‘Guido’s 
second period as it was passing: into. the 
latest. phase when shis tones grew silvery 
and gray and his women became insipid 
and ‘‘pretty.”?. His treatment of the small, 
limp hands ‘indicates a decadenee from the 
heroic, noble, mother-women, to whom the 
old masters gave large lands, energized and 
shapely. Probably his best rendering of 
the female figure-is the Fortune: at the 
Capitol and the complement ‘of this is the 
Samson ‘drinking out of the peo of an 
ass, in Bologna. . 

It is related that hen the :Pope aime 
payment on a commission Guido. went to 


with 


below, 


Bolegha, but Paul coaxed. him back: with 
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gifts of a fine house, servants and equipage, 
knowing that he loved sumptuous living. 
His attempt to paint at Naples was frus- 
trated by a cabal of artists who sent ruffians 
to beat his. valet, supplemented with a mes- 
sage to leave town or die. 

He soon settled permanently in his native 
city and founded a school, which numbered 
200 students and which, in his greed for 
gold -to satisfy his passion for gambling, 
became a factory for paintings. This has 
flooded European galleries with common- 
place saints, sensuous Magdalens and in- 
sipid Madennas, much admired by school- 
girls and old men. Despite Guido’s dis- 
sipated habits he was honorable in his 
dealings and careful in his dress. But he 
prostituted his art by selling his time to 
picture dealers, sometimes finishing a paint- 
ing in three hours. He boasted that he 
knew 200 ways of making the eyes turn 
heavenward. 

Late in life he tried to stop gambling and 
refrained for two years, but a relapse was 
followed by a fatal fever. He died in debt, 
but the Bolognese gave him a splendid 
funeral and a tomb in the Church of St. 
Domenic. In art Guido was the victim of 
his age. His love of beauty, a century ear- 
lier, would have blossomed into worthy 
achievement, but he had not the nobility 
to withstand the downward current into 
which he was born. Ruskin can find in 
him a confirmation of his dictum that a 
man’s art is inseparable from his character 
and conduct and that all great art has its 
roots in goodness. 

Se ee 


MOTHER-BROODING. 


BY MRS. M. E, SANGSTER. 


“Just now I am most concerned about 
Louise, because she is so unhappy,” said a 
mother, referring to a daughter who was 
passing through a phase of experience not 
uncommon in girlish life. ‘‘Of course I 
love Edith and Marjorie just as dearly, but 
Louise is not able to adjust herself to her 
circumstances and I know that she is fretted 
and tried by some peculiarities of our home 
life as the other girls are not. It is easy to 
say that Louise ought to be contented. 
Very likely that is true, but the dear child 
is the more to be pitied that she cannot ar- 
rive at that tranquil state which others see 
to be her duty. So,’ the wise mother went 
on, ‘‘I am just now doing my best for Lou- 
ise. I want her to be happy. Happy girls 
do the best work.”’ 

Far more frequently than girls imagine 
their mothers are looking out for them in 
just this way. When a girl comes home 
from college and is tempted to feel that her 
years of conscientious study and work have 

been thrown away, particularly if there is 
no immediate or direct opening in which 
her training can be made available, she 
sometimes fancies that nobody understands 
the position, that nobody sympathizes, 

Itis not true. Her mother has been her- 
self a girl and whether or not she went to 
college in her day she went to something 
that stood for what is‘college now, and 
when she came home she felt as her daugh- 
ter feels. ‘There is very little in the younger 
woman’s life that the older woman does not 
comprehend and, though she may not al- 
ways manifest her deep sympathy in the 
very best way, the sympathy is there, 


The mother-brooding does the girl good, 
much more good than scolding or sermon- 
izing would do. By and by the young na- 
ture will emerge from the period of struggle 
and unrest. It will find its appropriate vo- 
cation and discover its mission. Life will 
teach it patience. It will Jearn that condi- 
tions are changeful and circumstances tem- 
porary, but that im every place there is the 


‘chance for honest work, ‘for true friendship, 


for the really divine fellowship of service. 

Fathers and mothers, locking backward, 
do you not recall how wistful, how eager, 
how impatient of restraint you were in the 
days of youth? Those were not reposeful 
days. They were energetic, rapid, tumultu- 
ous and often unhappy days. You have left 
them behind you and gone into a higher 
class. Reach down a helping hand to those 
who have yet to be promoted into the Order 
of Serenity. Brood, dove-like, dear mother, 
over your unsatisfied girl. She needs your 
patient tenderness and will repay it. 


ee 


TRICKS OF HABIT, 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


Mr. Buckland, the naturalist, was so fond 
of the cold that even in winter he wore the 
smallest possible amount of clothing. Boots 
were his special aversion and he never lost 
an opportunity of kicking them off his feet. 
On one occasion, traveling alone in a rail- 
way carriage, he teil asieep with his feet 
resting oa the window sill. ‘ Unconsciously 
he kicked off his boots and they fell outside 
the car on the line. When he reached his 
destination the boots, of course, could not 
be found and he had to go without them to 
the hotel. They were discovered the next 
day by a workman and returned to the 
general office, whence the superintendent, 
knowing Mr. Buckland’s eccentricities, re- 
turned them to their owner. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, when a youth, had 
a master who always arranged his models 
in one position—one hand hid .in the un- 
buttoned waistcoat, the other holding the 
hat. A certain gentleman, desiring to be 
distinguished from others, was painted with 
a hat on his head, yet so inveterate had the 
practice of painting in one position become 
that, when the likeness was sent home, the 
wife of the patient discovered that her 
husband had not only one hat on his head 
but another under his arm! 

One day while Hawthorne was engaged 
with the Scarlet Letter he took from his 
wife’s workbasket,a piece of sewing and 
clipped it into minute fragments without 
being awate of what he had done. This 
habit of unconscious destruction dated from 
his youth. His daughter has in her posses- 
sion a rocking-chair used by Hawthorne 
from which he had whittled away the arms 
while occupied in study or in musings at 
college. He is said to have consumed an 
entire table in that manner during the same 
period. 

Before sitting down to compose Haydn 
used to dress himself as if for a walk ‘and 
put on his finger the jeweled ring which 
Frederick, King of Prussia, had presented 
to him. 
could not write with ease. : 

One of Beethoven’s habits was to stand 
by the hour pouring buckets of cold water 
upon his hands while in the frenzy of com- 
position, ‘This may have had something to 


If he chanced to forget the ring he 


do with his frequent change of lodgings, for 
often he would be paying for three or four 
dwelling places at once, since his humor 
would have it that now he could not com- 
pose unless he were on the north side of the. 
city and now unless he were on the south 
side. 

At the breakfast plate of Freeman the his- 
torian always stood a rack of toast burnt to 
crisps. He refused to eat bread unless it 
was served in that style. 

Schiller kept always in a drawer of his 
library table a pile of decaying apples. The 
drawer was closed in his absence, but with- 
out the penetrating odor, which so offended 
the healthier senses of his friend, Goethe, 
Schiller fancied that he could not write. 

One of the most touching of laments is 
contained in Shakespeare’s Richard the Sec- 
ond, where the weak but lovable king asks 
if he must ‘‘ ravel out his weaved-up follies. ’* 
Are not many of the best years of our 
lives spent in unlearning inelegancies of 
speech and bearing, false prejudices and 
tricks of habit, which, through youthful 
carelessness, have become a second nature 
and which, too late we discover, make us 
objects of annoyance and aversion to our 
acquaintances? 


THAT CLUB OF EIGHT.* 


CHAPTER III. TOMMY CONFESSES. 


BY, SARAH PARR. 


‘“Tommy,’’ cried Millicent, suddenly, 
struck by another thought, ““why do you 
all go to Carncross’s?”’ 

- “Fer the fun an’ music—special the mu- 
sic,’ answered Tommy, slowly, absorbed in 
a survey of the pretty parlor. ‘‘ But my,” 
in a gush of enthusiasm, ‘‘it must be jolly 
to be rich like you, Miss Millicent.” 

Millicent’s eyes had dropped to the floor. 
‘For the fun and music,”’? she was saying 
to herself, ‘‘and I give musicals for the 
pleasure’ of my friends while these boys 
brave the worst temptations at public re- 
sorts. Why not give something similar for 
the good and pleasure of my boys? Many 
persons could not do it, but I can and— 
Twill. ’Tis only my old idea ina new and 
more practical ’’— 

‘“‘T say, Miss Millicent,” persisted Tommy, 
“it must be awful jolly to be rich like you.”’ 

‘*T am not what would be called rich,” 
smiled Millicent, roused to attention, ‘but 
Tommy, Tommy,’’ her full heart overflow- 
ing as the terrible and noble possibilities 
of this young life suddenly pictured them- 
selves before her, ‘‘all that I have I would 
give and all the rest of my life work for 
every dollar if ’’— 

‘““Tf what?” half whispered Tommy, awed 
by the emotion with which she paused. 

“Tf the giving and working would lead 
my eight boys to live useful and noble lives, 
to step bravely upward till they do some- 
thing in the world, to begin now to fight 
against all difficulties and so make of them- 
selves good, noble men that other boys 
with drunken parents may take courage 
to follow.” ; 

She had not intended to say so much 
but her impassioned earnestness had fasci- 
nated instead of repelling. Pausing, she 
leaned from her chair and laid her soft, 
white hand on Tommy’s grimy, chilblained 
knuckles and cried, eagerly, ‘I want my — 


* Copyrighted. 
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boys to win a new title. I want to hear 
them called That Noble Club of Hight. For 
this I would give all my money and all my 
strength,” 

Tommy, held by her gaze, suddenly felt a 
strange kindling within him. 

It was as though a little spark from those 
tender, shining eyes had fallen into his deep- 
est heart and set something hidden there 
hotly aflame. 

Millicent saw it and rose. 
might turn the delicate scale. 

““Now,’’ she said, lightly, ‘tell me whether 
you like Dutch cake, Tommy. O,” laugh- 
ing, as his eyes changed to a hungry bright- 
ness, ‘‘ I see that you do, and will give you 
enough to share with the club.” 

‘* Why, Miss Millicent!” 

Millicent, stopped at the door by the 
amazed cry, turned inquiringly. 

“You said ‘the club,’ and you never 
would hear one of us say it!”’ 

“©, it’s different now. I have decided 
that this club intends to be something worth 
hearing about. In fact, I expect to be 
proud of it one of these days. And, by the 
way, Tommy, I should like to give you alla 
concert next week—next Thursday evening. 
Will you come here instead of going to 
Carncross’s?’? 

‘*O Miss Millicent!” 

It was all that Tommy could gasp, but 
Millicent was satisfied. 

“Very well,” she nodded, gayly; ‘t expect 
invitations by mail. And now for that 
cake.”’ 

“IT ’clar’ ter man!”’ groaned Cassandra, 
‘ef he ain’ done gwine an’ fizzled her out 
ob my ch’ice Dutch cake, full ob aigs an’ 
resins an’ de bes’ ob butter, an’ nary a slice 
cut! Ode lill’scal’on! Miss Milly,’ puff- 
ing through the dining-room and gaining 
the pantry just as Millicent slipped the 
cake, pan and all, into a stout paper bag, 
““T’s ben a-witnessin’ in de cella’. I heerd 
dat Tommy.” - : 

“How glad I am!”’ exclaimed Millicent, 
eagerly, as she went on tying up the top of 
the bag. ‘‘Now you know that all Tommy 
needs is a fair chance in the world.” 

*“T knows I war down in de cella’ a- 
witnessin’ a-pu’ pose ter’’— 

The confession was cut short by a clan- 
gorous peal of the doorbell. 

‘Tt must be the Brintons!’’ cried Milli- 
cent, flashing a glance at the clock, ‘‘ and I 
promised to go out with them this very 
minute and am not even dressed!” 

An exultant gleam shot from Cassandra’s 
eyes, Pane} 

“‘Nebber you min’, honey. Jes’ you leabe 
all dis yar ter me,”’ she said, mildly, ‘‘an’ 
run right up de back stai’s. Dere, dere; go 
on.”’ 

She seized the bag. 

At the stairs Millicent looked back, call- 


Another word 


- ing hurriedly, ‘‘ Explain to Tommy, Cassan- 


dra.” 

“Yes, honey, Vil ’splain. Nebber you 
fea’!”? as Millicent got beyond earshot, 
“111 *splain fas’ ’nough, de Jill ’scal’on!”” 

She put, the cake out of sight in the hall, 
hurried Tommy to the same obscure corner 

_and went to the door. 

She was. soon back. ‘‘Now den, you 
Tommy Logan,” she began, in a severe aud 
sibilant whisper, ‘‘dis yar bag on dis yar 
table am de cake. But de bery fus’ ob all 

_you’s ter tell me de truff. Whateber did 


nee 


‘gentle push toward the door. 


you put dat dynymite wif de clober tops 
fer? Say?” ; 

“J dunno what you mean,” said Tommy, 
divided between resentful amazement and a 
longing to be off with his cake. 

“Den I’ll tell you. De stuff you put’long 
ob dem clober tops, right un’er de stringzes, 
nigh blowed me an’ Miss Milly ter bits, jes’ 
as you said it would. Miss Milly, she ’clar’d 
it war a lump ob coal on de grate dat 
*sploded; but Miss Milly’sa angel ob twenty 
an’ I’se no angel ’t all an’ carn’ be fooled no- 
how. So you ’fess.”’ 

Tommy struggled manfully, but vainly, 
with a laugh, and then in a panic, as the 
odors of the cake rose deliciously to his 
nostrils, cried with quick and convincing 
earnestness, ‘True as I live I didn’t put 
nothin’ with the clovers, an’ I only meant 
Miss Millicent’d blow you up if you smashed 
?em. That’s the solemn truth.” 

Cassandra believed him in spite of her- 
self, but she wished to retract with proper 
dignity, and after shaking her head sighed, 
mournfully, ‘‘ Now, Tommy, chil’, don’ you 
be temp’d out ob de truff. You put suffin’ 
wif ’em, didn’ you, now?”’ 

‘A wonderful light suddenly glowed in 
Tommy’s big brown eyes. ‘‘ Well—yes— 
J did,” he nodded. 

‘Dar, I jes’ knowed it!” cried Cassandra, 
surprised into great wrath. ‘‘ Now you tell 
me what it war dis minute, you bad boy, 
you.” 

“Love,’’ breathed Tommy, softly. 

For a second the big. brown eyes and the 
shrewd black ones met in a fixed gaze. 
Then Cassandra blinked her own, hurriedly 
put the bag in his hand and gave him a 
She stood 
motionless till it shut, then muttered, hus- 
ily, ‘‘Bress me! I’s dat beat! Lwb, he said, 
lub! Well, dar’s suflin’ in dat boy, shur 
*nough. Igibs in. T’ank goodness [ ain’ 
no ways sot in my haid like my young 


mis’ess.”’ 
(To be continued. ] 


——<——— 


A HISTORIC TABLE. 


The table to be placed in the Woman’s 
Building at the Chicago fair, for the use of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, will be a gift from the 
women of. Harrisburg, Pa., and its vicinity. 
Only historic timber will be used in its con- 
struction. One panel is made of olive wood 
brought from the Mount of Olives, and 
other parts are taken from the mulberry 
tree to which the Indians bound the founder 
of Harrisburg to burn him to death, from 
the timber which supports the old Liberty 
Bell in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
from the old mahogany doors of the State 
House in the same city, from the house oc- 
cupied by Washington at Valley Forge and 
from the window-sill of the old house on 
Arch St., Philadelphia, where the first 
American flag was made. 


A BIRD CONVENTION. 


The birds baye a grand carnival at the 
South in February, when bluebirds, robins, 
song sparrows and other species make ready 
for their long journey North. The city of 
Columbia, §.C., on this occasion presents a 
sight which no other city on the continent, 
or perhaps in the world, affords. Its mag- 
nificent shade trees are filled with thou- 
sands upon thousands of red-breasted robins, 


jays, bluebirds and the peerless mocking 
birds, assembled in a grand convention prior 
to their flight to the Middle and New Eng- 
land States. It seems as if that beautiful 
city was designed by its founders as much 
for a home for the feathered tribes as for 
man, as there are more trees in its streets 
than houses. The robin makes its appear- 
ance from further South about the beginning 
of January and remains till about the mid- 
dle of February, when it takes its flight to the 


North. Itisinteresting to watch these birds 


on the ground in search of food. They move 
as an army in their Southern home, appar- 
ently under the command of a leader who, 
on the slightest alarm, utters a shrill, quick 
note, and instantly the whole flock takes to 


flight. In passing through a field they de- 
stroy immense numbers of worms and 


grubs. 


—— 


THE OLD-FASHIONED DOLL. 


in that capital book by Kate Douglass Wig- 
gin called Children’s Rights she has a chapter 
on playthings in which she violently assaults 
the modern mechanical toys. Of the doll she 
says: 


Every thoughtful person knows that the 
simple, natural playthings of the old-fash- 
ioned child, which are nothing more than 
pegs on which be hangs his glowing fancies, 
are healthier than our complicated modern 
mechanisms, in which the child has only to 
“press the button” and the toy ‘does the 
TOStey 

The electric-talking doll, for example— 
imagine a generation of children brought up 
on that! And the toy-makers are not even 
content with this grand personage, four feet 
high, who says, ‘‘ Papa! Mamma!” She is 
passée already; they have begun to improve 
on her. An electrician described to me the 
other day a superb new altruistic doll, fitted 
to the needs of the present decade. You 
are to press a judiciously located button and 
ask her the test question, which is if she 
will have some candy, whereupon, with an 
angelic detached-movement-smile (located in 
the left cheek), she is to answer, ‘‘ Give 
brother big piece; give me little piece!” 
If the thing gets out of order (and I de- 
voutly hope it will) it will doubtless return 
to a state of nature and horrify the by- 
standers by remarking, ‘‘ Give me big piece! 
Give brother little piece!” 

Think of having a gilded dummy like 
that given you to amuse yourself with! 
Think of having to play—to play, forsooth 
—with a model of propriety, a high-minded 
monstrosity, like that! Doesn’t. it make 
you long for your dear old darkey doll with 
the raveled mouth and the stuffing leaking 
out of her legs, or your beloved Arabella 
Clarinda with the broken nose, beautiful 
even in dissolution—creatires ‘not too 
bright or good for human nature’s daily 
food??? Banged, battered, hairless, sharers 
of our mad joys and reckless sorrows, how 
we loved them in their simple ugliness! 
With what halos of romance we surrounded 
them! With what devotion we nursed the 
one with the broken head in those early days 
when new heads were not to be bought at 
the nearest shop. And even if they could 
have been purchased for us would we, the 
primitive children of those dear, dark ages, 
have ever thought of wrenching off the 
cracked blond head of Ethelinda and buy- 
ing a new, strange, nameless, brunette head, 
gluing it calmly on Ethelinda’s body, as a 
small acquaintance of mine did last week, 
apparently without a single pang? Never! 
A doll had a personality in those times, and 
has yet to a few simple, backwoods souls, 
even in this day and generation. Think of 
Charles Kingsley’s song, 

T once had a sweet little doll, dears. 
Can we imagine that as written about one 


of these modern monstrosities with eye- 
glasses and corsets and vinaigrettes? 
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KIT-SU-NE-KEN, AN ORIENTAL GAME FOR OCCIDENTAL OHILDREN. 


BY 


FOX. 


This is not the name of a newly arrived 
African ambassador nor of a newly discoy- 
ered volcano in the South Sea Islands. It 
is a game for the children. Happening not 
long ago into a little company gathered of 
an evening in acountry home I saw it played 
—in fact I joined in playing it. The game 
was so novel and so enjoyable that I would 
like to introduce it to the children, little 
and large, of this Home. 

The game was proposed by a young gen- 
tleman from Japan, a student in this coun- 
try. First, as to its name. it-su-né, in 
Japanese, is a fox. This animal is very com- 
mon there and his world-wide reputation for 
cunning and for success in accomplishing 
his purpose—without particular scruple as 
to honesty of methods—has made him, as 
in other nations, a favorite theme of fable 
and legend, Besides, in the ancient myths 
of the empire, he was regarded as a special 
guardian of the temples, in front of which, 
to this day, foxes of stone or wood are sta- 
tioned as though sentinels to keep the en- 
trance, He was also the traditional messen- 
ger of the god of the harvest and as such is 
honored by many shrines or little temples 
built in the rice fields. A few trees sur- 
round them and the image of a kit-su-né on 
each side of the narrow path leading from 
the road directs the traveler to the shrine. 
It is the cherished belief of the common peo- 
ple—something as many in America believe 
in “the moon oyer the right shoulder”’’ or 
as Sailors respect ‘‘ Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens’’—that the fox has the power to bring 
evil upon man, especially to turn the tray- 
eler out of his right road. 
his pre-eminence in the game. 

Kenis a contest, so that the title means 
the fow-contest, or, as we should say, the 
game of the fox—not of the “‘ fox and geese,”’ 
although some of us felt like geese when 
suddenly ‘‘caught’’ by our opponent. The 
factors in the game are a fox, a man and a 
gun. These are represented by signs made 
with thehands. The sign of the fox is hold- 
ing up both hands from the forehead— 
representing the fox’s ears. The sign of 
the man is slapping the knees with the 
hands, just as we used todo in ‘“‘ bean por- 
ridge hot.”” The sign of the gun is stretch- 
ing out the left arm as though taking aim. 
with the right hand in position to “ fire’? — 
the natural sign for shooting. 

The point of the game is this: the fox 
is superior to the man because of his magi- 
cal power over him; the man is superior to 
the gun because he can shoot it; the gun is 
superior to the fox because it can kill him. 
‘The company is divided into two parts, as 
we used to ‘choose up sides” in the old- 
fashioned spelling school. When they are 
seated opposite to each other the captain 
of each side whispers to the person next 


This explains 


MAN. 


MR. MARTIN. 


GUN. 


him which of the three signs is to be made 
by them and this is repeated to the next till 
all understand it, care being taken of course 
that the opposite side does not understand 
it too! The signal for the sides to play is 
given by singing a curious little ditty which 
runs like this—remember that in all these 
Japanese words i has the sound of long e, 
e the sound of long a, and a the open sound 
as in papa: 

Chon ki-na, chon ki-na, 

Chon, chon, ki-na, ki-na, 

Cho cho ga, na no ha ni, 

O cho cho ga—hoi! 

At the word hoi the members of each side 
simultaneously make the sign agreed upon. 
The side that makes the superior sign—as 
the fox over the man or the gun over the 
fox—wins, and the captain chooses one from 
the other side. And so the game goes on 
until one captain or the other has gained 
all the participants over to his side. It is 
not claimed that the lines quoted have any 
profound poetical meaning—the principal 
thought being, ‘‘ Butterfly, come; butterfly 
come’’—but they rank in dignity and ele- 
gance with the historic verse which many 
American readers will recall with pride and 
pleasure: 

Eny, meny, mony, my, 
Husky, leny, bony, stri, 
Huldy, guldy—voo! 

The game as played above is largely a 
matter of chance, except as either captain 
can conjecture what sign his rival will be 
likely to give. Thereisanather way oft play- 
ing it which involves quickness of thought 
and generally insures a good deal of laugh- 
ing too, The company is seated in a circle. 
(In Japan, of course, they would be seated 
according to the national custom on their 
beautiful mats—not cross-legged as the 
Turks, but upon their knees and heels.) 
The one who is ‘‘it”’ standing in the center 
suddenly turns to some one and makes a 
sign, to which the other must instantly re- 
spond. He ought to give the superior sign, 
out unless he thinks very quickly he will be 
likely to answer a fox with a man, ora gun 
with a fox—then he is “it”? and the game 
goes on. 

I am told by those who have resided in 
Japan that another game of similar sort 
is yery common there. The things repre- 
sented area stone, a pair of scissors, a sheet 
of paper. This is the order of superiority: 
the stone can break the scissors, the scissors 
can cut the paper, the paper can cover the 
stone. The signs are: the clenched fist for 
the stone, the fore and middle fingers parted 
for the scissors, the open palm for the paper, 
This is called ishi-ken, ishi being a stone. 

A curious use is very frequently made of 
this ken for the quick settlement of small 
matters, just as in this country people draw 
lots or ‘toss up a cent.” If two jin-rik-sha 
men are competing for the chance to geta 


traveler for their ‘‘pull-man car’’ they at 
once decide it by ishi-ken. The signal is 
given, one, two, three (ichi, ni, sdn), both 
make the sigu—and one gets the passenger. 
If it is a question which student (in Doshi- 
sha College) will go for the pitcher of water, 
the fist, the stone and the palm quickly set- 
tle it. Sometimes in the place of one, two, 
three, they say dan, ken—hoi! ; 

To make the kit-su-ne-ken complete a mu- 
sical friend has kindly written out the music 
so that it can be readily sung with piano 
accompaniment, 


Rather Slow. , 
Verminies eerenTeniee eases Sosse 
amas Yee ane eater a Pace 
(ana a od rae et 
[ eas = @ | : —_g— 
Chon kina,Chon kina,Chon,Chon,kina,kina, 


' 
Ce NE SN 
gaye Seay 


chocho ga, na no hani,O chocho ga, Yo7! 


Iam very glad to add that in the land of 
the Mikado the grown-up people take fre- 
quent and merry part with the children in 
such games as these. Theyare not ashamed 
of it—and it does them good! 


No Ammonia. 


NG Pa Wy 


UNG POWDE 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


Used'in the. U, S. Army and by 
teachers of cookery. 


Cleveland’s is the standard, it 
never varies, it does the most work, 
the best work and is perfectly whole- 
some. 


But your own experience is better 
than anybody’s “ say so,” and your 
own experience will show you that 
Cleveland’s baking powder is the 
strongest and the best. Try it. 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system, 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


*VE IV. or V. letters about I—read 
them and laugh! 


New Haven, Cr. 

I was sorry for you when 
you bent “‘ under the pres- 
sure of that miserable, mer- 
ciless MM.” but I feel a six- 
fold pity for the poor family 
gathered about this black 
stovepipe! 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. H. 


My little grandson, nearly six years old, 
wants to know what Mr. Martin and his fam- 
ily are “hugging that stovepipe so for’’—he 
guesses it is as cold in the Corner as it has 
Deen up here! VERMONT PASTOR. 


a 


WINTER PARK, FLA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: From my “ corner,’ away 
down South, I have had much amusement 
over your “fix”? and the comments upon it. 
And now your position is not much improved. 
That long, black stovepipe which you and the 
children are hugging so closely suggests a 
catastrophe of some kind! Can’t the artist 

get you up in a more picturesque style? 
A new friend, M. A. w. 
SarawoGa Sprines, N.Y. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: In that pleasant fam- 
ily group at the head of our Corner the ‘‘ ayes”’ 
most surely have it. But we are all wonder- 
ing which is Sarah Noah! Please ask her to 
turn her face toward her friends. 

Yours, a faithful reader of the Corner, 
WwW. . 8. 


Could there be a more ‘ picturesque”’ 
picture than that—age, beauty and joyous 
childhood so happily combined? If the 
little girl you inquire for could turn around 
you would surely know her—the middle 


one of the trio. 
Bancor, Me. 

Deux Mr. Martin: While you were under 
that afflictive MZ we could not find it in our 
hearts to appeal to you, but now that your 
suffering is relieved and you are looking so 
young and handsome we venture to ask your 
Opinion on a matter about which a few of us 
reading Tennyson differ. To what author is 
reference made in the opening stanza of In 
Memoriam ? 


Lhold it truth, with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

¥. 
Thanks for the personal reference—it is 

pleasant to be recognized at last! The 
question is a much harder one than at first 
it seemed. The apparent reference is to 
Longfellow, whose poem, The Ladder of St 
Augustine, begins: 


Saint Augustine, well hast thou said 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 


But this seems to be settled adversely by 
the facet that Teunyson’s poem was pub- 
lished several years betore Longfellow’s. 
have been through the eighty volumes of 
Notes-and Queries (London) and find the 
allusion yariously assigned to David, St. 
Augustine, Dante, Herbert, Coleridge, Shel- 
Jey and Longfellow. Rev. Dr. Getty, a 
Yorkshire vicar, asserts that he had it from 
Lord Tennyson himself that the allusion was 
to Goethe, ‘although he could not identify 
the passage’? [7th Series, IV., 275]. Of 
course the ‘‘ one clear harp in divers tones”’ 
would apply fitly to the great German poet. 

But I do not believe those three little 
children—or even grandma—care much 
about Getty or Goethe, so, leaving other 
literary queries, let us take a run around 
the world. If we take the Vancouver route 
we shall understand the following: 

We have a trip to remember the balance of 


our days. Those snow-covered mountains in 
British Columbia, extending for a hundred 


miles at‘least, no words can describe, and I 


do not see how any one can gaze at them with- 


- Some of the little orators recounted with tears 


“there? 


out being a better man. The works of nature | 
are on sucha stupendous scale and man’s so | 
dwarfed in comparison as to leave only awe 
and reverence for the Creator; one realizes 
how vain itis to attempt to gauge the power 
or purposes of the Almighty, . . . The captain 
expects to leave for Japan waters in February. 
WwW. H. W. 


Let’s sail with him, catch some fur seals 
and visit our Japanese members. Here is a 
letter from a missionary family: 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN, Duc. 26, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The girls were delighted 
yesterday with their stamp and postmark al- 
bums [Corner, Dec. 8]. Dr. G. spent Christ- 
mas with us and we greatly enjoyed his visit. 
[Sotto voce—The “ Old Boy” in the Corner of 
Dec. 1.] On the 23d all of us Americans in 
town were invited to dine at Mr. Ishii’s Or- 
phan Asylum. There were over two hundred 
people at dinner, sitting on the Hoor in that | 
old Buddhist temple. The 190 orphans formed 
in procession in the yard and marched into | 
the temple, headed by four diminutive bu- 
glers. Each one was served with a plate con- 
taining fish and egg, bean jam, cold lotus root, 


radishes, three oranges and as many bowls of | 


rice and of tea as he wanted. In five minutes 
after the blessing was asked many children 
were leaving the hall as full and as happy as 
your children were after their hour’s dinner. 
After a romp in the yard and a storming of 
the hosts of children with oranges, which they 
quickly hid away in their sleeves or bosoms— 
one of the boys took off his stockings and 
filled them—the children again assembled in 
the large hall of the temple, sang their Christ- 
mas songs, made speeches and read poems. 


running down their cheeks their sins and sut- 


ferings before they came to the asylum and 
their happiness now. Some of the speeches 
were quite funny, as also were the attempts 
by some of the foreigners to pick up their rice 
and radish with chopsticks. Certainly if any 
children in the Orient merited a happy Christ- 
mas it was those orphans in the Okayama 
Asylum, e Ja Hee. 

Since I began this Corner three different 
people from Japan have called who speak 
warmly of the blessed work of that asylum, 
which depends entirely upon voluntary con- 
tributions. Ten dollars a day maintains its 
whole work, and “twenty dollars amply 
supports one child for a year and is almost 
sure to turn a beggar into a Christian.” 
Why could not the Corner support one orphan 
What do you say? 

Tokyo, JAPAN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you very much for 
the stamps. . . . I want to tell you something 
about our cat and dog that we have laughed 
about a good deal. One moonlight night my 
father was going to the post box and he saw 
the cat and dog walking together up and down 
the street; when he came back they were sit- 
ting on the door-step. You said, Nov. 10, that 
Irish potatoés came from Ireland. The ency- 
clopedia says that Raleigh brought the potato 
and tobacco to Europe. 


Yours truly, Rocer 8. G. 

The whole world is against me on that 
potato business! Our Kitty Clover some- 
times walks with us to the prayer meeting, 
then returning home and waiting for us on 
the porch. 

Now comes a Japanese newspaper trom a 
Kyoto missionary with an account of a fa- 
mous temple in that city which is coming to 
the World’s Fair—of course I mean a repro- 
duction of it. Itis the Kin-kaku-ji, or gold- 
painted-temple, five hundred years old, and 
said to be very beautiful. Iwill show youa 
picture of it if you call. Letus look out for 
it at Chicago! (By the way, how many of 
you are going to meet me there this sum- 
mer at the ‘‘ Hotel Endeavor” ?) 

As this seems to be ‘‘ Japan week” you 
will find the illustrated story of a Japanese 
game on page 300; please read it, play it 
and tell me how you like it. I was intend- 
ing to return by way of the Hawaiian Islands 
but the ‘despotic foreman”’ says, NO! 

Mr. MARTIN. 


Chocolat Menier 
<4 1s the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
es to keep the 
brain fresh and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
strengthening liq- 
uid food, and con- 
trary to the popu- 
lar supposition, 
(founded on the 
use of impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 


commended to ev- 
ery brain worker in 


SSS place of using that 


which only stimulates without strengthening. 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 
pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular 
epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 
A sample of this incomparable chocolate—CHOCO- 
LAT MENIER—Will Re a a 
be sent to any ad- 
dress if you name 
this publication. 
Grocers also are 
invited to forward 
lists of their cus- 


tomers to be sup- 
plied with samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, N.Y. 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors 


Makes an every-day convenience of ar 

old-time Juxury. PURE and wholesome. 

Prepared:with scrupulous care. Highes’ 

award at all Pure Food Expositions. Eact 

package makes two large pies. Avoi¢ 

imitations—always insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2oc. (or stamps 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
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The Sunday School. 


Neh. 13: 15-22. 
KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Luss6én ror Marcu 5. 


Highteen years or more have passed since 
the last lesson. Ezra has probably died and 
Zadoc perhaps has taken his place [chap. 13: 
13]. After the reading of the law and the 
restoration of the festivals following the com- 
‘pletion of the city wall the leaders of the 
nation prepared and. publicly signed a coy- 
enant with God [chap. 9: 38] ‘to observe and 
do all the commandments of the Lord our 
Lord.”” They specified several of these com- 
minandments: not to intermarry with foreign- 
ers, not to buy and sell on the Sabbath or 
other holy days, to make the seventh year a 
Sabbatic year—in which they would let,the 
land lie fallow and cancel the debts of their 
fellow-countrymen, They also made for them- 


selves laws concerning contributions for the , 


support of the temple and ‘its services. These 
laws and the signers are given in chap. 10. 

For twelve years under this covenant and 
these laws Nehemiah governed in Jerusalem. 
Then he went back to Persia [v. 6] and while 
he was away the laws were neglected and the 
covenant broken. The Jews again intermar- 
ried with foreigners [vs. 23, 24]. Some of these 
foreigners obtained much influence in Jeru- 
salem [vs. 4, 5, 28]. Offerings for the temple 
ceased and those charged with keeping up its 
services forsook their duty [v.10]. The Sab- 
bath ceased to be observed [v. 15]. Nehemiah 
came back after several years to find that the 
reforms he had established had again been put 
aside. The walls of Jerusalem remained, but 
the things by which the Jews were distin- 
guisbed from other nations were fast passing 
away. They were less careful to keep them- 
selves apart from the heathen than their an- 
cestors had been in Babylon. 

The one reform to which our attention is 
now directed is the re-establishment of the 
Sabbath. Nehemiah’s problem is ours, but 
the methods by which he solved 1t are not 
ours. His authority was absolute. He ruled 
in the name of the king of Persia, who held 
Jerusalem as a colony. He banished foreign- 
ers by force, imposed and collected the tax 
for the temple service and compelled Jews to 
divorce their foreign wives. He disciplined 
these offenders by smiting and cursing them 
and pulling out their hair [v. 25]. In enfore- 
ing the Sabbath law he threatened to treat 
those who broke it in the same way [v. 21). 
Abstinence from labor was the one thing he 
insisted on. The result of measuring Sabbath 
observance by that alone was that the Sab- 
bath became in later ages an intolerable bur- 
den, and nothing angered the Jews against 
Christ so much ag His disregard of their in- 
terpretation of Sabbath laws. Our business 
is to find what was temporary and what is 
permanent in these laws. The study of this 
Subject in the Bible will show us: 

1. The Sabbath is a divine and permanent 
institution. We must distinguish between 
the abiding principle and the temporary laws 
concerning it in Judea. That which was dis- 
tinctively Jewish in the Sabbath, its cere- 
moniai and political regulations, no more be- 
longs to us than the temple and its sacrifices. 
The total abstinence from labor which forbade 
one to prepare food for the needs of the day 
or to minister to the sick our Lord utterly 
renounced both by example and precept. So 
did His disciples. There are reasons now 
urged for a kind of Sabbath observance which 
the apostles encouraged the early Gentile 
Christians to repudiate (Rom. 14:5; Gal. 
4: 9-11; Col 2: 16, 20-23]. 

But the moral and spiritual elements of the 
Sabbath Christ recognized as eternal. ‘He 
treated it as a day of public worship, a time 


for teaching divine truth and for ministering 
to the needs of His fellowmen. The account 
given by Mark of a Sabbath in Christ’s early 
ministry [Mark 1: 21-34] is the most impres- 
sive comment in the New Testament-of the 
character of the Christian Sabbath. As the 
temple and its sacrifices belong to the past 
but have prepared the way for the church 
and its saving truth, so the Jewish Sabbath 
prepared the way for the Lord’s Day with its 
spiritual, uplifting power which the Sabbath 
itself did not furnish. — 

2. Its chief value is its positive use. We 
find its true meaning by what we do in it rather 
than by what we abstain from doing. Christ 
said, ‘“‘The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.”’ To glorify God is the 
end of living. To glorify the Sabbath is not 
an end of living. The Sabbath is a means by 
which man may more perfectly glorify God by 
becoming like Him. "Whatever use of the Sab- 
bath will most promote that end is the right 
use of it. 

Nehemiah stopped secular business on that 
day. So far he dida great public service. He 
went first to the leaders of society and charged 
the profanation of the day on them. Their 
example probably did the most mischief, as it 
now does. It is not usually the burden bear- 
ers who want to break the rest day, but those 
who want to get the most work out of them. 
When those broke the Sabbath who trod wine 
presses and loaded asses and brought into the 
city fish and wine and grapes and figs and all 
manner of burdens, Nehemiah went straight 
tor the nobles and charged them with the 
blame, It is these nobles who now plead that 
working men may have the privilege of carry- 
ing burdens on the Sabbath. 

But the cessation of business alone is not 
the observance of the day that pleases God. 
The Sabbath is for the whole man—to rest his 
body and mind, to refresh his spiritual nature, 
to renew his being. This he does by having a 
fresh vision of God. 

3, The Sabbath must be kept for the good of 
the whole land. The law can guard it from 
abuse but only willing service can make it of 
the highest use. All experience has taught 
the necessity of a weekly rest day for the best 
development of all classes. Whatever move- 
ment tends to deprive the land of such a rest 
is the enemy of all. Two things mainly tempt 
to such a movement—greed of gain and desire 
for amusement. Both are utterly selfish. 
Both make directly against the welfare of the 
people. The World’s Fair this year furnishes 
a conspicuous illustration. Its managers want 
to make more money from it. But if they 
were to urge this reason they would get no 
sympathy, so they plead for it as furnishing 
instruction and recreation for the working 
classes. They enlist on their side some who 
are hostile to religion and who see in this 
movement an opportunity to express their 
hostility, some who object to the restraints of 
the Puritan Sabbath and do not see how far 
the reaction from it is carrying men to the 
other extreme, and some working men who be- 
lieve the movement is in their interest. But 
the wiser of the workmen do not favor it and 
the mass of the people are undoubtedly against 
it. If the movement should succeed those in 
whose behalf it is urged would find that their 
interests would be little thought of if the ends 
of the managers were gained. The machinery 
shut down, all the government and State and 
many of the private exhibits closed, with no 
sales made, would offer little attraction to 
the working class of visitors and littlé encour- 
agement to exhibitors. But it would be a 


damaging blow to the weekly rest day and to’ 


the interests of those in whose pretended be- 
half it would be struck. The whole land 
needs the Sabbath and those who would de- 
stroy it are the enemies of their country. 

4. A faithful observance of the Lord’s Day 
by Christians is a constant witness to the 


Lord’s presence and a constant blessing to the 
nation. The Christian Church, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit which the Lord 
promised, has given to the first day of the 
week all the religious sanction which made 
the seventh day valuable in the old dispensa- 
tion, and has added to it the inestimable value 
cf commemorating the resurrection of Christ 
and the immortal blessedness of- those re- 
deemed through Him. As an old Latin writer 
says: 

On this day the apostles received the trum 
pet of the gospel that is to be preached to all 
nations and the sign of regeneration to be 
borne throughout the world. This day, the 
doors being closed, when Jesus had entered 
into the midst of them, He breathed on them 
and said, ‘“‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” On 
this day the Holy Spirit promised by the Lord 
came to the disciples. Sothat we have learned 
it as a divine rule, given by example and 
handed down to us, that the mysteries of sacer- 
dotal blessing should be celebrated by us on 
that day in which are gathered all the gifts of 
grace: rt 

The state exists to promote good health and 
good morals as the basis of social and civic 
prosperity. The church exists to promote the 
religion of Christ. But the church has given 
to the state so great a boon in the sanction 
with which it has surrounded the Lord’s Day 
as a day of rest and a time for inculeating the 
principles of good citizenship that it may well 
ask the state to put around that day the safe- 
guards which will protect it from desecration. 
To stop unnecessary labor on that day, to 
afford opportunity for public worship and 
kindly ministries and restful home life, is only 
for the state a means of promoting the highest 
interests of all its citizens. 

But disciples of Christ are given the privi- 
lege and charged with the duty of putting the 
highest honor on this day as the resurrection 
day of Christ. It is for us so to fill it with the 
sense of His presence, every disciple using it 
as He did when on earth, that all the land 
shall be blessed in its observance. Thesacred- 
ness of the Lord’s Day depends on Christians. 
It will never be destroyed unless they help to 
doit. The church, united in honoring it and 
making a Christly use of it, will make it a 
perpetual blessing to the world. Let each one 
make his own use of the day acceptable to the 
Lord, and the Sabbath of the old dispensation, 
exalted by the richer meaning of the new, will 
extend its hallowed influence through all the 
week and renew the world into the kingdom 
of Christ. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Make a drawing of the two tables of stone 
on the board and let the class give the Fourth 
Commandment. Bring out the roll used last 
Sunday and recall the scene in Jerusalem 
when Ezra made all the people to understand 
the words of the law. This commandment 
was a part of the law that was read. Did the 
people intend to keep it? But who was to 
give them strength to keep all the law? Do 
you remember these words, ‘‘ The joy of the 
Lord is your strengih?’’ If the Jews forgot 
God again of course they would forget His 
law. 

I think as long as Nehemiah remained in 
Jerusalem the service of God was faithfully 
kept up and the words of the law were treas- 
ured in the hearts of the people. On what 
day would every one especially remember 
God and His commandments? Yes, on the 
Sabbath day, and as long as the Jews remem- 
bered the Sabbath to keep it holy so long they 
would remember Ged. But Nehemiah was 
called away from Jerusalem. He went back 
to Shushan to the Persian king and remained 
for some years. é 

You will see how much good one man can 
do in a city when you learn that the people 
began to neglect the service of God as soon as 
Nehemiah had gone. He returned after some 
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years to find a sad state of things. The Sab- 
bath was no longer a holy day. There was 
buying and selling in Jerusalem and heavy 
work was done. Would there Le any time to 
think of God when so much was going on? 
And wfen any people forget God and His day 
all kinds of sin and trouble come. So the first 
work of Nehemiah was to make the people 


‘stop all kinds of trade and work and keep the 


Sabbath as God had commanded. 

In making the application of this lesson use 
a large calendar, which can be made on a sheet 
of cardboard. Mark the four Sundays of the 
month by the letters HOLY cut from gold 
paper and pasted on as the children tell you 
what can be done to make the day holy. Draw 
from them some of the things that can be done 
on the other days of the week, and paste pic- 
tures of toys, schoolbooks, etc., above the 
Squares for the week days. Cut out a tiny 
church and paste above the row of Sunday 
squares, and at the side an open Bible. Sun- 
day is given us to study the Word of God at 
church and Sunday schvol and in our homes— 
this is the practical thought to carry away. 
Then impress the idea that study of the Word 
involves the keeping of it in our lives and 
deeds. ; 


=< 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 

Topic, Feb. 26—March 4. The Unfailing Aid. 
Isa. 50: 4-9; Matt. 28: 16-20; John 16: 7-15. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Foor, 8. 0; .E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 5-11. The Lord’s Day. How 
Shall We Keep It? Neb. 13: 22; Matt. 12: 8-13. 

In considering what benefit he may derive 
from an established and accredited institution 
the Christian is bound to have regard to its 
historical standing and use. He finds that 
the nations and individuals whose lives haye 
been purest and most influential in the world 
have kept Sunday. A little deeper study telis 
him that the need of such a day is rooted deep 
in the constitution of man. God knew when 
He appointed it that the physical nature of 
man could not endure uninterrupted toil, and 
experimentation by at least one nation—the 
French—has proved that it is difficult to im- 
prove on the divine plan of one day in seven. 
God knew also that man’s spiritual nature as 
well demanded the relief and the uplift of a 
periodic breaking away from the daily routine 
in order to give the soul a better chance to de- 
velop its powers. This, then, is the twofold 
object of the day, rest and worship, and its 
providential design is defeated just as much 
when the day is entirely given to exhausting 
work, even Christian work, as when no regard 
is paid to the claims of the sanctuary. 

When. it comes to practical matters the 
Christian must be guided in his decisions by 
the effort to make the day in his case serve 
these two ends. With due deference to the 
opinion of others older and wiser than him- 
self and to Christian public sentiment in the 
community where he is, and without forget- 
ting that a method to secure even these desir- 
able ends is itself questionable when it inter- 
feres with another man’s right and oppcr- 
tunity to keep the Sabbath, we are to decide, 
each for himself and each in the light of 
Christ’s teachings and example, what we may 
do and what we may not do on Sunday. Let 
us remember, also, that, under the Christian 
dispensation at least, worship embraces sery- 
ice, and that the use of the day to bless others 
gives us larger latitude than when we are 
influenced simply by our own interests. Here 


is where Christ and the Pharisees part com- 


any. ‘‘It is lawful to do good on the Sab- 
p g 


bath Day.” He thus proclaimed the great 


truth that human need—and in this case the 


ae 


need of a suffering animal—takes precedence 
over the letter of the law. 

Should our Sabbaths be different from other 
days? Yes, I am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that ‘‘the world is too much with us,” 
that we do not want the news of the universe 
dumped on breakfast tables Sunday morning, 
that politics and business and fashions and 
amusements have a sufficiently long term of 
supremacy when they hold sway six days out 
of the seven and that what we need to purify 
and invigorate our Christian lives is a Sunday 
marked by a different kind of reading, conver- 
sation and by a different atmosphere. 


Parallel verses; Exod. 20: 8-11; 2 Chron. 36: 


21; Isa. 56: 2; 58: 13,14; Ezek. 22:8: Matt. 28: 
1-6; Mark 3: 1-6; Luke 13: 10-17. 
—— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


AN APOSTLE OF_THE LORD. 


In this year, which marks the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of modern foreign 
missions, we are specially privileged in haying 
among us for the first time a venerable and 
saintly man, who may be ranked as a pioneer 
worker in cannibal lands, Rev. John G. Paton, 
D.D. Hisname is inseparably connected with 
evangelistic labor in the New Hebrides, a 


group of the South Sea Islands, where mis- 
sions have been maintained by the Presby- 
terian Church since 1848. 


AG ic ° | . 


Oty 


REV. JOHN G. PATON, D.D. 


Dr. Paton was born in a humble cottage in 
a little village in the county of Dumfries, Scot- 
land, May 24, 1824. He was one of a family of 
eleven children, His parents were devout 
Christians and the children were brought up 
in an atmosphere of simple piety. This early 
training doubtless influenced him when still a 
very young lad, working at his father’s trade 
of a stocking manufacturer, to resolve to be- 
come a missionary or a minister. Although 
toiling from six in the morning till ten at 
night he found opportunity in spare moments 
to study Greek and Latin with this end in 
view. At length he obtained a position as 
district visitor and tract distributor for a 
church in Glasgow, with the privilege of a 
year’s training at the Free Normal Seminary. 
Then ensued a hard struggle for an education 
against poverty and ill health caused by over- 
work. Finally, by means of money earned in 
teaching, he was able to enter Glasgow Col- 
lege. He was appointed an agent of the city 
mission at this time, in which capacity he 
accomplished much good and gained valuable 
experience for after years. Although happy 
in this work his thoughts turned continually 
toward the heathen inthe South Seas. He be- 
gan to take up medical studies, and hearing 
that the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land desired to send another missionary to the 


New Hebrides he immediately offered. him- 
self and was accepted. 

In 1858 Mr. Paton and his young wife were 
settled on the island of Tanna in the midst of 
fierce and cruel savages. Here he built a 
house and began to learn the language. But 
only four months after their landing his wife 
and little son died and he was obliged to 
struggle on in the face of fearful difticulties 
and dangers alone in that part of the island 
with the exception of his faithful servant 
Abraham, a converted cannibal, and battling 
against fever and ague as well. At times his 
life was daily attempted, but again and again 
was almost miraculously preserved. He was 
obliged to witness the death of a missionary 
who was sent out to assist him. But hero- 
ically he stood his ground for four years, sow- 
ing the seeds of the gospel and protesting 
against the barbarous customs of the natives 
until the hostility became so intense that he, 
together with Mr, and Mrs. Mathieson from 
another station on the same island, were 
obliged to flee for their lives. These other 
two missionaries died very soon afterwards. 
His own health was so shaken that he was in- 
duced to go to Australia to awaken an inter- 
est in the mission and to raise funds for a 
missionary ship. He then visited Scotland 
for the purpose of securing more missionaries, 
was married again and returned with his wife 
to the islands in 1866, rejoicing in the promise 
of seven new workers. 

In the course of time everything was com- 
pletely transformed. He says of his work 
there: ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago the whole pop- 
ulation of Aniwa were savage cannibals. In 
eight years they became professing Christians 
with family worship in every household. 
They built their own church and seven schools, 
and not only have given fifty dollars yearly to 
the mission funds but have paid $400 for print- 
ing fifteen books of the Scriptures as trans- 
lated by me into their own language, and 
have sent twelve of their best workers as 
native teachers to a heathen island.” _ 

In 1873 the wreck of the Dayspring, together 
with the necessity for recuperating his health, 
led Mr. Paton again to Australia, where he was 
enabled to raise funds and purchase a new 
vessel, in which hereturned. Since 1883, when 
he again visited the British Isles to obtain 
means for a new and larger vessel with steam 
auxiliary power, he has spent much of his 
time in speaking in behalf of the New Heb- 
rides Mission, making his home at Melbourne. 

Dr. Paton comes. to America commissioned 
by the Federal Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Churches of Australasia to plead with the 
United States Government to unite with Brit- 
ain in prohibiting the trade in firearms, intox- 
icating liquors and opium on the New Heb- 
rides and Western Pacific Islands. These de- 
structive agencies cause much suffering and 
loss of life among the savages and to them are’ 
largely due the atrocities of the kanaka labor 
traffic or slavery which has been so rapidly. 
depopulating the South Sea Islands. Another 
object of Mr. Paton’s visit is the increase of 
the resources for his work among the islands, 
that the remaining 40,000 cannibals may be 
Christianized. 

The picture of Dr. Paton, which we present 
herewith, gives a good idea of his striking 
and benign countenance, though no portrait 
can do full justice to the winsomeness cf his 
expression nor bring out the tender, trustful 
look of his eyes. The impression left by even a 
moment’s conversation with him is that of the 
simplicity and reality of his Christian faith. 
He comes nearer than most of us to the ideal 
set by Faber when he sings of the life that is 

... all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 
It is a splendid thing for our churches to have 
such a man as Dr, Paton going about among 
them. He himself is a standing proof that 
foreign missions pay. 


/ 


, 


' This scheme, it is stated, 
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Literature. 


THE TRAINING OF JOURNALISTS. 

M. de Blowitz, the. Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, has an article in the January 
Contemporary Review in which he calls atten- 
tion to certain obvious and dangerous evils in 
modern journalism and suggests a remedy. 
He advises that young men be trained for the 


occupation systematically and urges, in detail, 


that each candidate be required to be eighteen 
years old and vigorous in health; to have a 
regular college degree; to know two languages 
fairly well in addition to his own; to study 
for two years “‘the history and literature of 
each of the great historic and literary divi- 
sions of Europe,” the “ origin and tendencies 
of spirit of his most remarkable contempora- 
ries in every country,” the geographical situ- 
ation, climate, ethnology, means of communi- 
cation, political constitutions, armies and 
navies and budgets and public debts of every 
nation; and to learn to sketch, box, ride on 
horseback and use a revolver. This, says 
M. de Blowitz, would occupy two years, and 
we should think so. Then, having passed 
an examination successfully, the young man 


’ should study for three more years in various 


different schools of journalism in foreign 
lands, such institutions being confederated. 
“was carefully 
elaborated by a committee of seven journal- 
ists of as many different nationalities, and 
represents as nearly as anything can, perhaps, 
the best notices of the ideal journalist.” 

It is not surprising that much fun is being 
made of the proposition. It makes such large 
and varied demands and involves so grave a 


' risk of turning out self-conceited young jour- 


nalists, knowing a little of many things but 


- not much about anything, that most men in 


actual journalistic work question its worth. 


“This is true, not only of those whom the 


- scheme is meant to reform or displace but 


of many who have earned their desks honor- 


“ably and fillthem capably. Nevertheless there 


is good in the scheme. It overlooks some 
such facts as that in this age of readily access- 
ible works of reference of all sorts it is a waste 


’ of time to learn by heart figures about budgets 


and public debts, for example. But it sets up 
a high ideal in respect to natural ability and 
acquired training. There can be no doubt 


‘that a young man trained in general accord- 


ing to this plan would be much better quali- 


“fied to undertake the work of a journalist, and 


{ 


to rise successfully to its more responsible 
positions, than one who had found his way 


‘ into that occupation as most men now enter 


it, i.e., without any direct preparation for it. 


“'Certain points should be mentioned in addi- 
' tion to those specified in the scheme. 


One is this, that without some natural apti- 


‘tude for journalism it is of little use to try to 


be a journalist. This may be cultivated but 


‘unless one be ‘‘a born newspaper man,” in 
“some sense, no amount of training ever wili 
a quatlify him for anything better than mediocre 


“service. Lhe other point is.impHed- in M. 


' ‘de Blowitz’s plan, but needs to be emphasized. 


“Unless a young man be taught to discriminate 
‘between mere smartness and real enterprise, 


’ 


we 


“to prefer his self-respect to “scooping” a < 
aes rival journal, and to appreciate his. responsi- 
‘ pility to'man and to ‘God for clean, strong, 
‘thorough, ennobling work, his other acquire- 
‘ments; no matter how many or how brilliant, 
“sever will render him the sort of a journalist 


whom the world needs. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
APOLOGETICS. 
_. This book, by Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., pro- 
‘fessor of ae Testament exegesis in the Free 
Church College in Glasgow, Scotland, is a vol- 
ume in the International Theological Library, 
of which Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., and Prof, 


S. D. F. Salmond, D. D., are editors. It is a 
defensive statement of the principles of Chris- 
tianity, an apologetic presentation of the Chris- 
tian faith with special reference to whatever 
in our intellectual environment makes faith 
difficult at the present time. It is addressed 
neither to dogmatic believers nor unbelievers, 
but to persons whose sympathies are with 
Christianity yet whose faith is ‘stifled or 
weakened by anti-Christian prejudices of va- 
ried nature and origin’’; who are morally in 
sympathy with believers yet are assailed by 
doubts, especially philosophical or scientific 
in character. Its aim is chiefly practical and 
not so much to instruct as to clear away difti- 
culties and present the gospel simply and con- 
vincingly. 

With this purpose in mind Professor Bruce 
has made no use of ready-made conceptions of 
Christianity but has gone back to the original 
sources and made investigations for himself. 
The records of the life of Christ are examined 
attentively, with sympathy with which criti- 
cal caution has been blended judiciously, and 
then different philosophical, scientific, his- 
toric or critical objections to Christianity are 
considered. The unique history of [srael also 
is investigated and set forth in a book by it- 
self, and the third part of the work deals with 
Christianity proper, or the Christian origins, 
treating of Jesus in Himself and as the Christ, 
His work, resurrection, the faith of the early 
church concerning Him, Paul’s relation to 
the growth of Christianity, the historic value 
of the evangelic documents, etc. The book 
throughout exhibits the methods and the re- 
sults of conscientious, independent, expertand 
devout Biblical scholarship, and it is of per- 
manent value. 

Professor Bruce does not find occasion to 
discuss the claims of the higher criticism at 
length and distinctly takes the wise ground 
that the apologist ‘“‘is entitled to hold himself 
aloof from critical dogmatism and to keep his 
personal opinions in a state of suspense,’”’ and 
that ‘‘it will be time enough for the apologist 
to dogmatize when criticism has arrived at 
the stage of finality.”” But he keeps an open 
mind and evidently is ready to believe what- 
ever may at last be proved. He never evades 
issues which are legitimate to his proper 
theme and he is invariably candid and thor- 
ough in discussing them. What he has to 
say, for instance, about the miracles in gen- 
eral, the resurrection, the limitations of Paul’s 
theology and similar points is always fresh 
and forcible and gives one in brief compass a 
good idea of the whole range of debate upon 
the theme. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rey. A. J. Harrison is a clergyman of the 
Church of England who has had an unusual 
amount and quality of experience, and also 
much success, in dealing with skeptics, espe- 
cially among the working men. Weremember 
commending an earlier volume from his pen 


which treated effectively of certain problems - 


which rise naturally in connection with such 
work. His volume now before us is The 
Chureh in Relation to Skeptics [Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


cism and secularism, and is free:from dogma- 
tism and harshness. ‘We should think that 


very many wnbelievers,; probably all candid. 


ones, would be willing to read it thoughtfully 


and would acknowledge that it deals both ° 
fairly and kindly with their beliefs and rea- - 


sonings. It is written in a natural, popular 
manner, and, indeed, ina conversational style, 
and is enjoyable as a mere discussion, even if 
the reader feel no vital personal concern in 
the issues considered, 


gations in which the judicious circulation of 


$2.00], a conversational guide to ° 
evidential work. It is exceedingly practical, . 
is based on a comprehensive and thorough: 
understanding of the various types of skepti- ' 


Most ministers can: ~ 
“learn much from it, and there are few congre- 


such a volume would not prove a valuable aid 
to the preaching of the pastor. Mr, Harrison 
has had considerable experience in public 
debate with representative skeptics, although 
he attaches comparatively little importance 
to such contests, and throughout many years 
has made the subject about which he has 
written a specialty. The more such books, 
if written in the excellent temper and with 
the wisdom of this, the better. 

Victory Through Surrender [Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Co. 50 cents], by Rev. B. Fay Mills, is a 
little practical devotional work, embodying 
truths which the author has preached often and 
which when received in this form, whether by 
amature or immature believer, or by an un- 
believer, will do good if they are duly heeded. 
——Two volumes more are out of the Manuals 
of Faith and Duty which thé Universalist 
Publishing House has been issuing for some 
time. They are Nos. 10 and 11, respectively, 
Atonement, by Rev. William Tucker, D.D., 
and Prayer [each 35 cents], by Rey. G. H. 
Deere, D.D. They are short, simple and well 
written. With the exception of such passages 
as express the peculiar doctrines of the Univer- 
salists, and these passages are not many, most 
other Christian people can read them with 
enjoyment and profit. 


POETRY. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the ndvelieee is a poet 
also and one of the higher order. He is among 
the most earnest and suggestive of modern 
writers of verse. Toread his poems is to be set 
to thinking, to receive revelations and to be 
uplifted to high and neble moods. The actual 
versification sometimes might be more regu- 
lar, although it is not annoyingly defective, 
but the pathos and passion of the more serious 
compositions in The Mother and Other Poems 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.26], his most re- 
cent book, as well as the buoyancy of its more 
cheerful strains, alike afford true pleasure to 
the thoughtful reader.mWilliam Winter is 
another true poet and the new edition of his 
poems, entitled Wanderers [Macmillan & Co. 
75 cents], will be welcomed. It is a consider- 
able collection and includes a large variety of 
themes and forms of verse. There is a pleas- 
ant carelessness almost at times and often 
singularly felicitous expressions attract no- 
tice. Mr. Winter’s portrait is supplied. In 
Malmérda [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents] 
Mr. J. 1. C. Clarke has told in stirring blank 
verse a tragic tale of battle and love in the 
times and haunts of the ancient Irish kings. 
It reproduces vividly the spirit of its assumed 
period and is written vigorously. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner in his Rowen [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] sustains well his rep- 
utation as a poet who can turn from one meter 
to another and quite different one, and from 
one theme to another of a very dissimilar 
character, and show an equally ‘delightful 
mastery of each. We like best ‘some’ of his 
simpler verses, such as One, Two, Thrée! which 
is pathétic as well as’ vivid: — Mn ©. L. 


Moore’s A Book of Day-Dreams: [Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25] is out in’a second aiid” revised 
edition. It is somewhat too abstract ‘and at 


times a little incoherent. “Yet theré are 1 Many 
striking ‘conceptions effectively phrased’ and 
lines or paSsages occur every now and” ‘then 
which linger in memory. =4+There aré several 
dialect poems and a number of others in The. 
Sod House in Heaven and Other Poems [Geo. 
W. Crane & Co. $1.00], by ‘Harry Be Mills, 


-which compares “favorably ‘with © some “wnore 


pretentious volumes of verse. “Phe dialect 
appears to be that of the Kansas’ fariner. 
The author has considerable conmmand over 
rhyme and his poems, most of which are 
purely descriptive, are simple, sensible, ‘some- — 


times. amusing and now and’ then touching: 


HYMNOLOGY, : 
Hav: C. S. “Nutter, in. his; Historic Hymnists, 
[$2.50] has arranged ‘‘a portrait gallery — this 
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great hymn writers.’ It contains portraits of 
fifty famous authors of hymns, representing 
seventeen different denominations of Chris- 
tians. It covers the last four hundred years. 
Among the likenesses are those of Herbert, 
Baxter, Madame Guyon, Watts, the Wesleys, 
Cowper, Toplady, Montgomery, Heber, Kirke 
White, Keble, Bowring, Bryant, Newman, 
Whittier, Ray Palmer, Bonar, Mrs. Prentiss 
and Miss Havergal. A short biographical 
sketch of each author is given together with 
several of his or her best known hymns. As 
many, of the originals of the portraits date 
Lack for centuries there inevitably is some 
“ifference in their execution. It is remarka- 
“le that it has proved possible to obtain them 
all, and one and all furnish an excellent idea 
ct the faces of their subjects. The volume, 
which is published by the author, 4 Berwick 
Park, Boston, is a very valuable addition to 
tae literature of hymnology. 

Lord Selborne—quite as well, if not better, 
l:nown as Sir Roundell Palmer—wrote a paper 
cn the subject of hymnology for the twelfth 
volume of the Encyclopedia in the edition of 
1381. His high reputation as a student of the 
taeme won for the article unusually close 
<ttention. It has now been enlarged and re- 
vised a little and, with some selected hymns 
introduced as illustrations, has been issued 
in a neat little book called Hymns [Macmillan 
& Co. $1.25]. It is full of expert knowledge 
yet sufficiently popular in style.——The Na- 
tional Hymn Book of the American Churches 
[John D. Wattles. 60 cents], edited by Dr. 
R. BE. Thompson, has been prepared on a new 
plan. In order to secure hymns common to 
all hymnaries no hymn is included unless it 
appears in at least one hymn-book of each 
ot seven Christian denominations—Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians and the Reformed. 
The two Andover productions, the Sabbath 
Hymnbook and Hymns of the Faith, Dr. Rich- 
ards’s Songs of Christian Praise and the Con- 
necticut collection, The Book of Praise, are 
the Congregational authorities recognized. 
About thirty books have been consulted, 
General American usage has governed the 
shaping of «the text, and general agreement, 
or as nearly this as possible, has ruled the 
selection of tunes. The result is a fine collec- 
tion of standard hymns which ought to find 
welcome everywhere on its inherent merits and 
be doubly welcome in many places where 
another book might not be acceptable. 


FICTION. 


One becomes interested speedily in Time’s 
Revenges [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by D. C. 
Murray, and his interest grows to the end. 
It is a story of English and colonial life, 
which exhibits the occasional injustice of 
legal awards, the great changes in personal 
fortunes which sometimes occur, the ingenu- 
ity of accomplished villainy and the triumph 
of integrity. It is a wholesome narrative, 
appealing to what is best in the reader, and 
it contains considerable vigorous portrayal 
of character and many stirring passages.—— 
The Grand Chaco [Tait, Sons & Co. $1.50] is 
another of Mr. G. M. Fenn’s excellent stories 
of travel and adventure. The scene is in the 
interior of South America and the actors are 
some English explorers and their attendants. 
Mr. Fenn invariably gets his characters into 
the worst difficulties of any modern writer, 
but he always gets them out again all right, 
and his episodes come about naturally. Noth- 
ing seems farfetched or extravagant when 
the conditions are considered. This is the 
same as saying that he is a skilled literary 
artist and itis not strange that the boys like 
his books. They are wholesome as well as 
exciting. They tend to develop self-reliance, 
trust in God and other noble qualities. This 
volume is exciting aiid even thrilling, but not 
cheaply sensational. : 
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The Veiled Hand [Harper & Bros. 50 tents], 
by Frederick Wicks, is another story in which 
there is more than ordinary strength. It is 
too largely a record of great crimes to be 


wholly agreeable, but it has its bright and 


uplifting scenes and it affords a vivid picture 
of some too common phases of human life and 
teaches one of the most solemn of moral les- 
sons with impressiveness.—There is more 
than mere entertainment in Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75], by 
G. B. Grinnell. It isa collection of folk-lore, 
dealing with Indian conceptions of the origin 
of things, religion, the doings of medicine men 
and the feats of warriors. They are told sim- 
ply and pictorially, as nearly as possible as 
narrated by the Indians themselves, and throw 
valuable light upon the beliefs and customs 
of the Blackfoot tribe. There also are chap- 
ters treating directly of Indian characteristics 
and habits. The author does not think that 
much practical improvement in the treatment 
of the Indians has taken place yet.——A num- 
ber of Stories and Sketches [Tait, Sons & Co. 
$1.00], by Grace Greenwood, have been gath- 
ered into a neat volume, entitled as above, 
and afford pleasant reading. One does not 
hear of Grace Greenwood as often as formerly, 
put there are many readers with whom her 
name willinsure a welcome for her book, es- 
pecially for so entertaining a book. 


EDUCATION. 


Taking up first the more general in purpose 
and work among the volumes before us we 
call attention to Let Him First Be a Man [Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25], by W. H. Venables, LL. 1D} 
The author discusses the nature of man, the 
possibility of educating him and the true 
motive of education, then turns to making 
suggestions about schools and methods, and 
fills out his valuable treatise with essays and 
studies, historical, philosophical or practical, 
all related in one or another manner and de- 
gree to his general subject. Portions of the 
work have appeared in educational journals 
already, and others have been delivered as 
addresses. The book is interesting and use- 
ful also.m—Another volume in the Great Edu- 
cators series is Froebel and Education by Self- 
Activity [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], by 
H. ©. Bowen. It is partly biographical and 
partly expository, and also furnishes a chron- 
ological list of Froebel’s writings and a par- 
tial bibliography of works relating to him. 
The book, of course, offers little or nothing 
new, but it is one of the most satisfactory 
studies of the eminent educational pioneer 
and his work which has been published. 

Dr. Adolphe Dreyspring’s French Reader on 
the Cumulative Method [American Book Co. 
75 cents] tells the story of Rodolphe and 
Coco, the chimpanzee, the method available 
in the use of a gradually unfolding narrative 
being adopted, the interest of young readers 
being thus gained. Illustrations also con- 
tribute to the end in view. Grammatical and 
idiomatic necessities are provided for care- 
fully, there are proper notes, tables, ete., and 
the book will serve its purpose excellently. 
—Troeger’s Science Book [Geo. Sherwood 
& Co. 50 cents], by J. W. Troeger, is for pu- 
pils in the intermediate grades. It seems to 
have solved with rare success the problem 
how to direct thé attention of the young to 
simple subjects of a scientific character in a 
manner: at once: enjoyable and fruitful.— 
Prof. N. K. Davis’s., Elements of Inductive 
Logic {Harper & Bros. 90 cents] is offered as 
a text-book for under-graduates. It ‘covers 
well-trodden ground in a commendably clear 
and simple manner. A useful feature is the 
praxis appended to each chapter and contain- 
ing or involving illustrations of the principles 
just previously declared. $ ; 

Some of the Select Speeches of Daniel Webster, 
1817-1845 [D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50], edited 


py A. J, George, furnish good examples of 
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logic and all of them are adapted admirably 
for use in connection with rhetorical study. 
There are nine of his most famous speeches in 
this volume and it is printed handsomely.— 
Here is a new and novel spelling-book, How 
Do You Spell It [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00]? 
Tts plan is as simple and ingenious as it ought 
to be effective. It consists merely in printing 
in bold-faced type the letter or letters in any 
word as to which one is liable to be mistaken. 
For instance, as one’s doubt how to spell ‘ be- 
leaguer’ usually will be whether to insert or 
omit ‘‘a’’ in the second syllable and whether 
to spell the third ‘‘ uer” or ‘‘er” or “‘re,”’ at- 
tention is fixed upon these critical letters by 
printing the word thus, beleagmer, so that 
they may fix themselves in the mind firmly. 
The remainder of the word needs no atten- 
tion as it is hardly likely to be misspelled, and 
these letters, as to which error is easy, stand 
out clearly in memory forever after they once 
have been learned in this fashion. The book 
is based upon Webster’s dictionary and teaches 
spelling without rules. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Public attention has been directed of late 
more than formerly to Northern Africa, and 
the most recent book of the sort has just come 
from Messrs. Harper & Bros. It is Stephen 
Bonsal’s Morocco as It Is [$2.00]. It describes 
the social, commercial, political and religious 
conditions of the country, so far as these can 
be learned by a foreigner. Mr. Bonsal is a 
sharp observer and a facile writer, as well as 
a traveler of endurance and nerve. The Ori- 
ental charms of the country hardly seem suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the dangers and the 
disagreeablenesses which visitors must per- 
force encounter. The author has put the facts 
into unshrinkingly plain English, and it is 
well that he has. If civilized nations are to 
have any dealings with such peoples as the 
subjects of the sultan of Morocco it probably 
will be necessary to compel them into rela- 
tions which shall render intercourse safe if 
not actually comfortable. Of course, if it be 
best to let them decay in their own moral and 
political corruption, we have only to cease 
allintercourse. Mr. Bonsal has told his inter- 
esting story well. 

The tenth volume of the new edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00] includes subjects from Swastika to Zyr- 
ianovsk, completing the’ work. Nearly forty 
of the articles are copyrighted in the United 
States. Among the more important subjects 
are the Sweating System, Military and Naval 
Tactics, Technical Education, Temperance, 
Trade Unions, Universities, Water-Supply 
and Wood-engraving. There are maps of 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey 
in Europe, Victoria, the West India Islands 
and the United States, as well of nine of our 
individual States and of the Yosemite Valley, 
together with one of the entire world. There 
also are many illustrations. The list of con- 
tributors includes the names of many famous 
experts in different branches of learning, and 
the work exhibits all the scholarship and 
trustworthiness of the earlier volumes. There 
is a helpful index of topics which ‘have no 
special articles, or on which further informa- 
tion is given under other headings. The edi- 
tion which this volume completes is in sub- 
stance a new work and frequent use has 
taught us its value. Nearly a thousand an- 
thors have contributed to it and its staff of 
editors have labored with discrimination and 
energy. It will long continue to be a stanad- 
ard work. 

The second volume of the Critical Review 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $2.50] 
contains four of the regular issues and will be 
found of the utmost value by clergymen and 
others of s¢holarly training in philosophy, 
theology and criticism and lines akin to these 
subjects. Its comments upon new publica- 
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tions are by experts and are peculiarly in- 
structive.——The American Seaman’s Friend 
Seciety of New York publishes the Sailor’s 
Magazine and Seaman’s Friend. The bound 
volume, including the issues of this publica- 
tion, for 1892, is just out and it contains con- 
siderable material of general interest, besides 
being full of information about sailors and 
their needs and the mission work which is be- 
ing carried on for their benefit. It costs $1.50. 


NOTES. 


-—— The concluding volumes of Hon. E. L. 
Pierce’s biography of Charles Sumner are 
expected to appearin April. The first volume 
was published almost fifteen years since. 


—— The World’s Fair is to include an ex- 
hibit of German libraries, under the direction 
of Dr. Welmann, of the Royal Library at 
Berlin, and Dr. Althoff, Privy Councillor in 
the department of Public Instruction. 


—— The life-size, marble bust of the late 
Bishop Brooks, which the sculptor, Franklin 
Simmons modeled a year ago and has just 
completed in Rome, has reached Boston and 
is on exhibition at Doll and Richards’s art 
rooms, 


4“— The San Francisco public library now 
numbers about 60,000 volumes, and is about 
entering its new and larger quarters in the 
McAllister Street wing of the new city hall. 
The: Sutro Library in the same city includes 
200,000 volumes. 

—— Another delightful author’s reading has 
just been given in this city under the auspices 
of the Posse Gymnasium Club. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Mrs. Mary E. Blake, Mrs: Erving Winslow, 
Miss Marguerite Merington, Miss Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney, Dr. E. E. Hale and Mr. Arlo 
Bates furnished the entertainment. 


— It is stated that Francis Parkman’s 
publication, The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia, 
just begun in the Atlantic, has been written 
in fulfillment of a promise made by the his- 
torian at the first meeting of the men who 
originated that magazine thirty years ago, a 
promise which he never has had time to keep 
until now. 


— Paul Thurean Dangin, the historian, 
and Henri de Bornier, the poet, have just 
been elected to the French Academy, The 
former has been honored twice before by the 
Academy. Among his better known writings 
are, Church and State Under the Monarchy of 
July,,The Liberal Party Under the Restora- 
tion, Royalists and Republicans, and Pius IX. 


“— The Publishers’ Weekly reports from 
Hamburg, Germany, a decision of the county 
court that a firm of retail booksellers have 
been ‘guilty of a misdemeanor in offering the 
public a-book at a price lower than that 
charged by its publisher. The court adjudged 
this course to be contrary to usage in the 
trade, and a breach of contract with the 
publisher. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

CHESTERFIELD’Ss LETTERS AND LIER. By Edwin 

Ginn ‘and M. fF. Wheaton. pp. 116. 30 cents. 

: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 

AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By Leslie Stephen. pp. 

380. $2.50. 
PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. 
$1.00. ‘ 
STUDIES BY A RECLUSE. 
_D.D: pp. 281. $1.75. 


\ Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
AN OLD BEAU. By J.S. Wood. pp. 314, $1.00. 
AT THE THRESHOLD, By Laura Dearborn. pp. 144. 
50 cents. 
The Commonwealth Co. 
MOSES OR DARWIN. 
326. $1:00. 
A HISTORY: OF RELIGIONS. 
pp. 128. 50 cents. 
4} Macmillan & Co. 
CHILDREN ‘OF THE KING, 


By H.M. Boies. pp. 318. 


By Augustus Jessop, 


New York. 
By Arnold Dodel, Ph. D. pp. 


By, Elizabeth E. Evans. 


New York. 


By F.M. Cre iL. x 
ae j Crawford. pp 
: funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
Tae PILGRIMS. By J. R. Musick. pp. 368. $1.50. 


Henry Holt & Co: New York. 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Bernhard 
Ten Brink. Vol. II. PartI. pp.339. $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THINGS NEW AND OLD. By Rey. Robert Collyer. 
pp. 208. $1.00. 
American Antiquarian. Chicago. 
‘THE MOUND BUILDERS. By Rev.S. D. Peet, Ph. D. 
pp. 376. 


Young Men’s Era Publishing Co. Chicago. 
POEMS AND Hymns. By H. D. Ganse. pp. 94. $1.00. 


Monitor Publishing Co. Rockford, Il. 
THE JOY OF SALVATION. By Rey. T. J. Lamont. 
pp. 128. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
A GIRL witH A TEMPER. By H. B. F. Knight. 
pp. 300. 50 cents. ~ 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THE GooD WINE AT THE FEAST’S END. By Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. pp. 32. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 
October-December. AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 
January. CRITICAL REVIEW. 


February. CHARITIES R&VIEW.—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF ABALTH.—LITBRARY 
NEws.—LEND A HAND.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDI- 
CAL JOURNAL.—THINKER.—BIBLICAL WoORLD.— 
BIBLIA.—RECORD_ OF CHRISTIAN WORK.—MOTH- 
ERHOOD.—-PREACHER’S. 


March. QUIVER.—GODEY’s.—MISSIONARY REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 
os) Sete ee 


A ROTTEN ROYALTY. 


Why the Christian men of the Hawaiian 
Islands sympathized with those who estab- 
lished the provisional government is revealed 
in the following quotations from the Friend, 
which is edited by Rey. S. E. Bishop and rep- 
resents faithfully the opinions of the mission- 
aries and native Christians on the islands: 


Rumors on Jan. 9 of an attempt to revive 
the lottery bill were received with general 
derision, which gave place on the 10th to 
dismay, when the bill was brought in and 
rushed suddenly through its second reading, 
nearly one-third of the members being ab- 
sent. The feeling rose to consternation on 
the 11th, when the bill finally passed, twen- 
ty-three to twenty. Only one white men 
voted for it, the queen’s special agent. 
Heavy bribes were used. 

The city was filled with shame at our 
harboring an infamous piratical combina- 
tion which Louisiana had vomited out with 
painful throes, with dread at the enactment 
of a thing so hostile and insulting to our 
great and friendly neighbor, and with hor- 
ror at the prospect of being bound for twen- 
ty-five years under the yoke of a foul and 
tyrannous corporation which would control 
our polities. ... 

The queen’s constitution has not been 
published. Enough of it has transpired to 
illustrate its character. It was mainly a 
reversion to the autocratic constitution of 
Kamehameha V., under which Kalakaua 
ran riot with his personal government. 
The appointment of nobles was taken away 
from the voters and restored to the sover- 
eign, thus practically annihilating popular 
government. Most of the foreigners were 
disfranchised, although owning most of the 
property and business of the country. The 
judiciary, whose independence Kalakaua re- 
tained sense enough to hold sacred, were by 
this demented queen given six year terms, 
with salaries changeable at the will of each 
biennial legislature... . 

Dead and rotten: is the monarchy beyond 
chance of resuscitation. It was like a de- 
cayed and aged tree, not yet wholly un- 
sightly on the outside, but with a slight 
shock falling utterly shattered, a mass of 
rottenness. The court and palace were per- 
vaded with personal and political impurity, 
saturated with the putrescence of Kalakaua’s 
hulas and with the leprosy of his incredible 
idolatries and sorceries. How far his sister 
secretly cherished these poisonous palace 
growths, which she inherited with the 
throne, we will not here say. She certainly 
did not wholly banish them as we at first 
hoped. It may be charitably said that she 
has herself become a victim to them. . . . 

For native Hawaiians the destruction of 
palace influences of corruption, by the aboli- 
tion of royal power, will prove the greatest 
of deliverances. To all who have been 
seeking the moral and spiritual elevation of 
Hawaiians their sorest antagonist has been 
the poisonous influence of the palace, propa- 


gating its impurities and idolatries through- 
out the nation and with its whole enormous 
social and political power enforcing them 
upon all who sought palace favor and roy- 
alty’s smile. This deadly influence will 
now lose its power. The dwindling, sickly 
people are delivered from this incubus 
which has for thirty years hastened their 
decay. No event could be more hopeful for 
the Hawaiian race and their prosperity and 
upward progress than the fall of their mon- 
archy. Many of the best of the natives 
have expressed themselves to us on this 
point with deep enthusiasm. 


A letter just at hand from Rev. C. M. Hyde, 
D.D., of Honolulu, whose comments on the 
Hawaiian situation we published Feb. 9, helps 
to make clearer the real point at issue and 
the importance*of a wise policy at just this 
juncture :’ 


The one cause, sole and sufficient, was 
the queen’s determination to restore chief- 
ish rule. Her stubbornness was. met by as 
quiet determination on the part of the in- 
telligent and sensible citizens. This does 
not include Hawaiians, for they would not 
resist their queen. Her perversity and wick- 
edness cannot be excused or attenuated by 
laying the blame on bad advisers or super- 
Stitious fears of native kahunas. She in- 
stigated this whole matter of a new consti- 
tution to suit her notions, abetted and 
pushed it. The result was inevitable. Re- 
monstrances were in vain. Compromises 
were refused. The one thing on which she 
had set her heart, and would have that or 
nothing, was a return to the old order of 
chiefish rule. 

Now that the inevitable has come to pass, 
no one, as far as I know, has one word of 
defense or apology for the conduct of the 
queen, The Hawaiians say that she was 
bad and in the wrong and ought to have 
been dethroned. The sore point with them 
is their utter loss of political control. How 
this point is to be arranged under any 
agreement with the United States Congress 
is a problem that requires gravest, most 
careful consideration. The matter cannot 
be settled unless it is settled on a basis 
of truth and righteousness, securing equal 
justice for all. Let abundant time be taken 
for ascertaining all the facts on which to 
base definite action. So far the provisional 
government has acted with firmness and 
with vigor. There seems not the slightest 
probability of any political disturbance. 
The landing of. the United States troops 
was simply an indication that the com- 
munity were prepared to carry their meas- 
ures through at all hazards, but there was 
no occasion for any interference on the 
part of the United States authorities. It 
was an affair of the business men in the 
community, conducted in a_ businesslike 
way, with thorough organization and prep- 
aration. The Hawaiian monarchy fell with- 
out a hand lifted in its defense or any sign 
of mourning over its sudden downfall. The 
friends of the Hawaiian people have a hard 
task before them. The members of the 
provisional government are true friends of 
the Hawaiians. It is to be hoped that 
whatever further steps: are taken will be 
such as to vindicate their necessity and 
their rightfulness as plainly as has been 
this overthrow of the Hawaiian sovereignty. 


eis 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. © 


As a people we Americans are guilty of 
taking life too flippantly, the extreme re- 
action from the habit of taking life with an 
eternal pucker. Hence we take habitually 
humorous views, we satirize, we fail in seri- 
ousness, which is almost as bad as to be 
void of the sense of laughter. As extremes 
are to be avoided so it seems to me we 
ought to beware lest in our contempt of 
cant and hypocrisy and demagogy we laugh 
at the wrong place and turn to a sardonic 
grin, like Tobiah, the Ammonite. ... Hu- 
mor has its function, but when it turns to 
gall it undermines the manliest qualities in 
human nature. To be incapable of mag- 
nanimity is to be incapacitated from man 
hood.—Lewiston Journal. & 
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OLD SOUTH LENTEN LECTURE 
COURSE. 

Last year Rev. G. A. Gordon signalized the 
Lenten season by preaching, at the Old 
South, Boston, a series of Sunday evening dis- 
eourses on the Immortal Life, which attracted 
“wide notice. This year he has invited five 
eminent divines to occupy the pulpit on suc- 
cessiye Sunday evenings, each to discuss in 
turn the relation of Christ to distinctive 
departments of human life. The course was 
inaugurated last Sunday evening before a con- 
gregation which filled the heuse and repre- 
sented the Christian culture and social prestige 
of the city. Special music added to the inter- 
est of the service. 

Rev. W. J. Tucker, D. D., president-elect of 
Dartmouth, was the preacher and his theme, 
Christ in History, was wrought out with a 
skill and thoroughness commensurate with 
its greatness. The treatment was naturally 
philosophical but the lecture was not above 
the grasp of the average mind, being pervaded 
with an evangelical warmth of feeling and 
reaching aclimax not wanting in practical 
suggestions. He emphasized at the start the 
reality of the incarnation as a fact which has 
infinitely greater relations to the human race 
than to any single generation. History he de- 
fined as that part of the divine order which 
God has committed to the human race to work 
out. Christ entered human history not to take 
a large part in its current life, nor did He come 
asareligionist. His business was with all na- 
tions and all times. The contribution which 
He made to history was this new conception 
of the human race: every man is a child of 
God. This conception had to contend against 
the established order of things, with the in- 
efficiency of the church and thirdly and chiefly 
with materialism. 

Professor Tucker then traced the growth of 
this new conception of humanity, showing 
how it had appeared and reappeared in the 
centuries and is today asserting itself with re- 
sistless force. Christ has established a prin- 
ciple which lasts. No church can live which 
refuses the lowliest ministry to humanity. 
Organized industry cannot disregard the hu- 
man element. 

One’s answer to the question what end did 
Christ have in connecting Himself with hu- 
manity‘depends upon one’s conception of the 
person of Christ. Some say that Jesus merely 
discovered this principle, but that conception 
has never satisfied the mind and the heart of 
the church. In the lecturer’s opinion Christ 
was not an unconscious factor in the world’s 
progress, but a conscious and sovereign power. 
His object was not merely to rescue individu- 
als but to redeem society. The remaining 
lectures in this course are: 


Feb. 26. Christ and the Creeds. Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
Poy ° “Christ and Doubt. Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 
Maren 12. Christ and Literature. Rev. T. T. Munger, 
March 19, Christ and Society. Rev. Francis G. Pea- 


pody, D. D. 
March 26. Christ and the Eternal Life. Rev. George 
A. Gordon. 


THE ADVANCE OF CONGREGATION- 
aeons ALISM IN FLORIDA. 

The tenth annual meeting held at Jackson- 
ville, Feb. 7-9, was remarkable for its abun- 
‘dant testimonies to vigor and growth. Sev- 
enteen years ago there was not a single Con- 
gregational church in Florida, seven years 
ago there were nineteen, three years after 
that thirty-six and today fifty-seven. Seven 
years ago we counted 705 members, now 1,650. 
A few salient points will illustrate this prog- 
ress. In the Indian River district, that nar- 
row belt of fertile land bordering the river 

between the Atlantic Ocean and the marshy 
hammocks, the home of the orange and the 

pineapple, there was seven years ago not a 


“Melbourne. 


single chureh building of any denomination. 
Now there are fifteen, besides several colored 
churches. Then the east coast missionary, 
Mr. Dilly, occupied a parish 100 miles long by an 
average half-mile wide. By means of friendly 
sailboats and trails through the scrub he 
managed to get over it once a month, no 
other minister having appointments south of 
Now Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Episcopalians go up and 
down the river in well-appointed steamers or 
the palatial coaches of the Flagler Railway. 
The material development, which has been of 
late very rapid, will soon extend down to Bis- 
cayne Bay and the numerous keys that lead 
on toward Cuba. Already in Key West, num- 
bering 20,000 inhabitants, with at least 7,000 
Cuban refugees engaged in the cigar manu- 
facture, there is a flourishing Congregational 
church. 

The Hispano-American invasion at Key 
West, Tampa, Port Tampa and other places 
in Florida is something wonderful and lends 
new promise to our home missionary work. 
What we could not do in Roman Catholic 
Cuba is being done here under favorable 
auspices. The Cubans flocking to us, already 
numbering some 16,000, are a bright, volatile, 
mercurial, warm-hearted, receptive and cour- 
teous race. They are deeply imbued with the 
spirit of liberty, admire our American free in- 
stitutions and are fostering by every possible 
means the hope of a Cuban republic. With 
this goes a hatred of the Spaniards and a 
corresponding jealousy toward the Romish 
Church. 

This was strikingly illustrated the other day 
by the hearty welcome given to Mr. Herrick, 
our home missionary at Tampa at a funeral, 
the largest ever attended in Ybor City, the 
Cuban ward. A young man of Spanish descent, 
but in close sympathy with the Cubans, had 
been shot. Theassassination caused profound 
excitement. Mr. Herrick, happening to meet 
the procession, was invited to join it and to 
walk with the religious leader of it, Mr. 
Rivero, a Protestant Episcopalian in deacons 
orders and editor, at the same time, of a local 
paper printed in Spanish. At the head of the 
procession rode a Protestant, well mounted on 
an iron gray horse, Twenty-two young men 
followed him, each of them the president of a 
society for promoting the revolutionary cause. 
The members of these societies contribute, in 
the same line, each one day’s wages per 
month out of their weekly aggregate of $30,000. 
After the twenty young men walked, arm in 
arm, Mr. Herrick and Mr. Rivero. Behind 
them came the casket on the shoulders of four 
men. Behind these several hundreds of mem- 
bers of Cuban societies. The body was laid 
in sta** in their Casino or Opera House, from 
its flagstaff floating the American flag along 
with the Cuban revolutionary flag of the lone 
star and red and black stripes. At the close 
of the funeral service one Cuban after another 
addressed the surging crowd in patriotic 
speeches. 

The significant thing about it was that while 
these Cubans are for the most part nominally 
Roman Catholic the Catholic priests were stu- 
diously excluded. One of them complained to 
Mr. Herrick of the Cubans as being “‘ very poor 
Catholics.” Mr. Herrick needs at once a chapel 
in Ybor City for the Cuban or Spanish work, 
for Spaniards as well as Cubans are more or 
less accessible, and especially the children 
through the Sunday school. He is offered a 
lot near by, where forty Cuban cottages are go- 
ing up, at $700 with a considerable discount. 
He dares only to take one-half of the lot at 
$333, as authorized by the Women’s Florida 
H.M.S. He ought by all means to have the 
whole lot. He is also contracting for a chapel 
at $700, which includes. in its specifications, 
already drawn, besides the main auditorium, a 
reading-room, Sunday school room and Span- 
ish assistant’s dwelling house of only one story 


with three rooms. This plan is quite inade- 
quate to the providential opening so signally 
marked. Will not some generous readers of 
the Congregationalist see to it that Mr. Herrick 
has the whole lot and a $1,000 or $1,200 chapel ? 
Since this Southern outpost of Congregation- 
alism in Florida has hitherto claimed but a 
minimum of attention, let me glance at a few 
more good omens. The remnant of the Semi- 
noles, numbering perhaps 300, are being looked 
after by missionary effort. . But, alas, as their 
hidden everglades are discovered to be avail- 
able for tillage, the white man’s greed will ere 
long be looking after their money value and 
concocting plans to remove the Indians. 

Ten years ago Rollins College at. Winter 
Park was only an anticipation. Today it 
stands equipped on the margin of beautiful 
lake Virginia with six handsome buildings, 
twelve instructors and has an attendance of 
one hundred and thirty-five pupils. But it is 
shamefully crippled by lack of endowment. 
Would that some Vanderbilt or Rockefeller or 
Stetson would lend a hand. Another pressing 
need, that of negro education in the industrial 
line of Hampton and Tuskegee, is wel] at- 
tended to as asmall but successful beginning 
by the A.M. A. at Orange Park on the St. 
Johns. It isa singular characteristic of this 
institution that it promotes, or rather permits, 
the coeducation of whites and blacks as at 
Berea. The large majority of the white pupils 
are day scholars from the village of Orange 
Park. The movement came about quite natu- 
rally from the pecuhar exigencies of the situa- 
tion. The white residents are mostly from 
the North, and unable from,lack of pecuniary 
ability to secure in any other way such excel- 
lent educational advantages for their children. 

The Chautauqua Summer School at Mount 
Dora is well established in its aim to provide 
the best literary, scientific and musieal, as 
well as religious, advantages for the people at 
large and will be resumed Feb. 21-—March 6. 
All the above mentioned movements were 
reported at the association in connection with 
the annual history of the churches. An ex- 
haustive historical paper covering the. prog- 
ress of Congregationalism in Florida from its 
inception was read by Dr. E. P. Hooker. 

The material development of Florida within 
the last ten years has been marvelous, The 
orange craze has given place to sober and intel- 
ligent methods, and has been supplemented by 
many other promising industries, among them. 
early garden truck, especially tomatoes and the 
pineapple industry, to be immensely increased 
by swift transportation. Above all the open- 
ing up of Florida by new railroads gives prom- 
ise that the next deeade will far surpass the 
last in material progress. J. W. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Great indeed is the interest manifested in 
Hawaii. The opinion is well-nigh unanimons, 
“Ploat the stars and stripes over that fair 
land.’? Newspapers print, politicians talk, 
business men confer and ministers discuss, but 
scarcely is there a voice to dissent from open- 
ing wide the gate to these now seeking admis- 
sion to our national life. Among the forcivle 
speeches was that of Rev. Walter Frear to a 
large gathering at the Monday Club of San 
Francisco early in February. He is at pres- 
ent Pacific coast agent of the American Board 
and was for ten years pastor of our church at 
Honolulu, now so faithfully ministered to by 
Dr. Beckwith. Hence Mr. Frear spoke of 
what he knew and testified of what he had seen. 
He was decidedly in favor of annexation. Real- 
izing that the whites, to whose energy and sa- 
gacity the islands owe their present condition, 
must predominate, that these leading men are 
deeply interested in the natives, and that the 
latter will as a class acquiesce in any govern- 
ment giving evidence of regard for their we - 
fare, the speaker could approve of no other 
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course than their becoming part of the United 
States. Viewed, too, from our standpoint there 
was but one side to the question. -Of greater 
value than all Southern California, nearer in 
time to Washington than was this State when 
cc ming into the Union, commercially strate- 
gic, it behooves us to accept the offer and make 
this mid-Pacific paradise our own. Whatever 
were the views entertained at the beginning of 
the speech so clear and unanswerable were its 
arguments that dissent, if existing, thought 
wise to be silent. There was present also at 
this meeting of the club an accredited com- 
missioner from the government of the Gilbert 
Islands, which desires a protectorate from the 
United States. He, too, favored the Hawaiian 
annexation and urged immediate action before 
England repents in this instance the course 
pursued with the Gilbert Islands, which was 
virtually to assume control of them. Rey. 
Mr. Greely, a resident of Honolulu, considered 
the present movement toward annexation as 
in harmony with the divine plan for the evan- 
gelization of the world. 

Speaking of the Monday Club calls to mind 
a recent movement on the part of some to 
open the doors to woman. In its history of a 
score or more of years the sisters have always 
been made welcome, but not until a few weeks 
‘ago has any effort been made to include them 
inthemembership. Astheclubis not distinct- 
‘ively clerical, ‘‘laymen,” it has been argued, 
includes in Congregational usage both men 
and women, and any distinction in sucha case 
as this is a reflection upon our polity and en- 
tirely too antiquated for this age of progress. 
Gallant as all members of the club claim to 
be, it yet seemed to the majority that our 
number was already sufficiently large for prac- 
tical purposes and, until further light dawned, 
the membership of the body should remain as 
it is. To some this was a great disappoint- 
ment. 

It is delightful to report that the gospel is 
touching one and another of our California 
youth in the line of missionary service. Con- 
sidering the short time Christian forces have 
been organized in this region and the peculiar 
nature of the community it is not boasting to 
point with pride to Watkins of Mexico, Per- 
kins of India, Dorward of Africa and others 
in distant parts of the earth preaching Christ. 
The Woman’s Board has been greatly cheered 
of late by Miss Wilson of Sonoma offering her- 
self for the foreign field. Already accepted 
by the authorities at Boston, her expenses 
provided by the Woman’s Board of the Pa- 
cific, she awaits the approach of next June, 
when she will sail for her field. 

Rey. Loyal L. Wirt, superintendent of Sun- 
day school work, has put us all under obliga- 
tions by the preparation and free distribution 
of a Congregational directory for Northern and 
Central California. While helpful to all it 
will prove especially so to the strangers con- 
stantly coming hither, many of whom are 
clergymen in search of work. Such has been 
our growth that our local conferences are now 
eight, our institutipns are enlarging in the 
number of instructors as well as students, and 
the various boards are finding it more and 
more essential to have locad representatives 
whose office or residence may be known. 
Among its many interesting items is the fact 
that our seminary now has twenty-two stu- 
dents. One of the new comers to this seat of 
sacred learning is an ex-Catholic priest, a 
man of culture and refinement, who is now 
seeking a knowledge of Protestant theology 
preparatory to taking a pulpit in our body. 
Singular, indeed, was the manner of hig con- 
version. Officiating in an Oregon town he 
began the study of Protestantism for the sake 
of ‘confirming his Catholic opinions against it 
_ and, as opportunity offered, to expose. its 
“falsity.” But the searching brought to him 
revelations new and startling. Instead of 
finding it an “ism’’.of error, there seemed, 


at least, scintillations of truth. These he pur- 
sued. Meanwhile he sought counsel of a Con- 
gregational minister, who led him on the way, 
with the result that the priest renounced his 
Catholicism. Heretical as it is to thus break 
away from “‘the church,” such was his char- 
acter and standing that his bishop gave him 
letters highly commendatory. We bid him 
welcome. We trust in due time the joys as 
well as the trials of the Protestant ministry 
may be his. 

At last the ninth church of San Francisco is 
a fact. Long has it been coming to birth, for 
reasons which need not here be enumerated 
but the natal day is now a reality. It was 
Feb. 2. A council met and aided in organiz- 
ing. Twenty-seven adopted the confession 
and entered into covenant; more are to follow. 
Soon it is thought that fifty, at least, will. be 
members. It is the Park Congregational 
Church, and, as its name implies, it is situ- 
ated in a very desirable part of the city, 
near the entrance of Golden Gate Park. In 
the midst of homes, with a large number of 
well to do people on every side, fairly distant 
from any other Protestant organizations, it 
has an opportunity granted to but few. Pre- 
siding over it is Rev. H. W. Houlding, a 
young man of consecrated purpose. Hard 
work is, of course, before them. Other de- 
nominations will soon want a place in that 
locality. Property is high, and though more 
families have signified their preference for 
a Congregational church than for any other, 
incessant work directed by heavenly wisdom 
is the imperative need. And this will be 
given, for in addition to the local force 
another institution is about to push forward. 
This is the City Missionary Society. A few 
days younger than the church, it is a healthy 
and vigorous child. Coming to life in the 
parlors of the First Church, it greets the 
world fully equipped for agressive work. At 
its head is none other than Rey. W. C. Pond, 
D. D., aiding him in the directory are fourteen 
carefully selected clergymen and laymen. 
With either side of the bay as territory for 
action their determination is to push forward. 
We hope the day is not far distant when these 
columes will record the dedication of an at- 
tractive modern edifice, hard by the entering 
avenue of our city’s fairest park. OccmeEnr. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

In the absence of Professor Genung, who failed to 
put in an appearance at the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing last Monday morning, Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
gave incidents of missionary life in Turkey and 
Rey. W. Walker Jubb spoke on home rulein Ireland. 


At the meeting of the Cambridge Congregational 
Club, Feb. 13, Mr. T. G. Cook was chosen president 
and Mr. Phineas Hubbard secretary. Two papers 
were presented giving the views of a pastor and a 
layman on The Support Which the Pastor Should 
Receive from the People. 

Rey. Lawrence Phelps of the First Church, Chel- 
sea, has again prepared-for his people several series 
of Lenten services, the subjects for which, with 
daily reading, are printed in a convenient and ap- 
propriate form. Sunday afternoons Mr. Phelps 
gives a five minute talk before the Junior Endeavor 
Society on The Young Christian, a ten minute lec- 


-ture before the senior society Tuesday evenings on 


the World for Christ and a longer lecture after the 
weekly prayer meetings on the Columbian Conven- 
tions of the Religions of the World. 


The Brighton Congregational Club held its annual 
Ladies’ Night at the Hotel Huntington, Boston, with 
an attendance of seventy. Mr. C. B. Travis, the 
president, was in the chair, Rey. A.A. Berle offered 
prayer, and the topic, The Citizen and the .Public 


“School, was discussed by Rey. Dr. A. A. Miner, Rey. 
-C.S. Dole and Rey. A. E. Winship. 


The church in Wakefield voted its retiring pastor, 
Rev. R. W. Wallace, two months’ extra salary, and 
the Baptist church passed cordial resolutions con- 
cerning his work and influence in the community. 


A deep religious interest has developed in the con- 


gregation and some sixty have professed conver- 
sion. 
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The church in Shelburne, Rey. Austin Dodge, 


pastor, has had a prosperous year. Twenty-one have © 
united with it, the people have contributed - $3,000," 
the building has been frescoed and new pews, ‘car- 


pets and stained glass windows have been put be 
——At the annual meeting of the Fall River Congre- : 
gational Club, Feb. 14, Col. F. J. Brown was chosen ; 


president. weMbRa ie S108 | 
Maine. ; 


The Word and the Work will print a sermon by. 
Rey. G. W. Field, D.D., in each monthly i issue for . 


Ps 
the current year. 


read them as they appear. 
Many are glad to learn of the appointment of Mr. 


i 


His many friends will be glad, to. d 


\ 


H.M. Allen of Bangor Seminary, by the American . 
Board, to Van, Turkey. As the son.of the veteran , 


Dr. Allen of Turkey he is familiar with the ground. 


Rev. C.S. Wildgr says of the revival in Milltown :*:! 
“Some months ago a number of our young people + 
agreed together to pray and work for certain indi-!: 


viduals among their friends. 
thus remembered made a long list. All of this 


The names of these: 


number have expressed. their desire to become Si } 


lowers of Christ.” 


Rev. S. S. York, missionary in Oxford County, | 
has been holding meetings at lumber camps.—The 


church at Island Falls is to have an edifice. 


Five recent graduates from Bangor Seminary, 
who are taking a special course of study at Bowdoin 


College, are supplying churches: Rey. Messrs. R. L. ~ 
Sheaff at Richmond, A. U. Ogilvie and S. R. Smiley ‘ 


alternate at East Augusta, G. C. DeMott and Nor- 
man McKinnon at Oxford.— Rey. J. H. Matthews 
of Madison supplies on alternate Sundays at Anson 
and North Anson, and Samue] Thompson of Bangor 
Seminary will supply at South Brewer until June. 


Khode island. 


The Congregational Club held its February meet- 
ing in Providence, Feb. 13. Despite the unfavorable 
weather there was a full attendance. The topic of 
the evening, Some Methods of Church Work in Our 
Larger Cities, was ably discussed by Rey. W. S. 
Rainsford, D.D., of New York and Rey. G. A. Dick- 
inson of Boston. Some hard blows were dealt by 
them against the pew system and the opinion yen- 


tured that during the next decade the system would . 


become pretty generally abolished. 

Dr. Horton of the Union Church, Providence, is: 
giving a series of Sunday evening addresses on The 
Saloon from Various Standpoints..- 


The church in Pawcatuck celebrated its Attieth 


anniversary Feb. 14. In the afternoon there was an 
address of welcome by the pastor, Rey. S. H. Wood- 
row, and an historical paper on The Earliest Reli- 


gious Instruction in the Pawcatuck Valley: Then’ 


came greétings from the pastors of the churches of ’ 


Stonington and Mystic and from the pastors of the © 


Episcopal, Baptist, Seventh Day Baptist and Chris- - 


tian Baptist churches of Westerly. A collation fol- 
lowed. In the evening a history of the church was 
given, letters were read from absent members and 


former pastors, while former pastors. who were - 


present, Rev. D. N. Beach, Rev. G. L. Clark. and... 


Rey. H. L. Kelsey, made addresses. The past year 
has been the most successful in the life of the 


church. Forty-seyen have been added, the roll of , 
membership has been revised, the: building has _ 
been improved and legacies and gifts haye been. 


received amounting to $6,000. The building is too 


small and plans are being drawn to increase the .., 


seating capacity. 
Con necticut. 


Fellowship meetings are held once in two weeks 


in different parts of Windham County,. Putnam, 


Pomfret, Woodstock and Wauregan having recently .. 
They seem to be accompanied with 


been visited. 
much spiritual power. 


A revival is in progress in Southingtoss the: inter- 4 és 


est dating from the Week of Prayer. Rey. E. En: 
Davidson, of Newtonville, Mass., has just concluded. . 
a two weeks’ series of union meetings, which: have iy 


profoundly affected. the churches and the . town. 


More than one hundred have expressed their purpose 5 
to lead a new life, two-thirds of whom,are adults. 


There are seventeen Congregational churches. in .. 


_New Haven but there is still one section where there. - 


is none except the colored.church on Dixwell ‘Ave- > © 
nue. Nor is there any other denomination in that. ° 


immediate locality although. it is a populous and- 
growing section of the city. More than two years: - 
ago Rev. I. C, Meserve called attention to the loca- ©: 


tion and now the Dwight Place Church and its:pas- 


tor, Dr. Twitchell, are holding neighborhood meet--": 


ings in that locality with the idea of establishing a 
new church.-—The mission circle of the First Chureh . 


has shown commendable enterprise | in. the direction 


‘Sunday school scholars. 
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of university extension by securing Prof. D. G, Lyon 
of Harvard to give six illustrated lectures on the As- 
syrian Monuments and the Bible. They are being 
given one each Friday evening in the chapel of the 
United Church. The expense of the course will be 
nearly $500, but the circle will clear a good profit. 


The trend of the February meeting of the Eastern 
Connecticut Congregational Club was in an emi- 
nently practical direction. The question of the even- 
ing was, What Are the Norwich Churches Doing and 
What More Can They Do for Norwich Interests? 
Earnest words were spoken in reference to the in- 
stitutional church idea, the relation of the Y. M. 
C. A. to, the churches, the help from the United 
Workers and the work of the Boys’ Club. .A live 
discussion followed, bringing out the view that 
the ‘essentials of the institutional church may 
be realized in Norwich most effectually, as well as 
most economically, by uniting in sufficient support 
of the Y. M. C. A., the United Workers with their 
city missionary, the Boys’ Club and kindred organi- 
zations. Such an arrangement was shown to be the 
best for cities of no greater size than Norwich. 
Every Congregational pastor in the town, besides a 
number of laymen and ladies, took part in the exer- 
cises and the meeting proved suggestive and quick- 
ening. 

The Fourth Church, Hartford, raised about $1,200, 
Feb, 12, to improve the musical department of its 
services, which have always held a prominent place 
in its program of worship. Its orchestra is to be 
enlarged andimproved. A choir of forty members 
isto conduct the service and Mr. Charles H. John- 
son, now employed at the Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
has accepted the position of leader. In the evening 
of the same day the pastor, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, de- 
livered a discourse on the Cost of Intemperance. 
His computation, which seems to be correct, gives 
as the amount of money received during the year at 
the 175 saloons in the city of Hartford $1,638,000. 
The population is 60,000. There.would be in addi- 
tion to this sum at least three-fourths of the ex- 
penses of the police department and nearly as large 
a proportion of what is paid for the support of 
paupers.—The Center Church has a membership 
of 603; Twenty-four were added during the last 
eleven months and benevolences for that time were 
$27,735. 

The house of worship at Harwinton narrowly es- 
caped burning a few days ago. A large hole was 
burned in the floor and the woodwork about it was 
blazing. Timely discovery saved the building. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Mrs. ‘Woodruff, who was ordained, Feb. 9,at Little 
Valley, is the third woman ordained to the Congre- 
gational ministry in this State and is the widow of 
a former pastor of this church. She has had expe- 
rience in various kinds of Christian work and she 
stood an hour and one-half of questioning with 
much credit. 

An extensive revival has been in progress for 
some time at Eldred and Barryville under the ear- 
nest labors of Mr. Henry Smith, a young man who 
has recently entered the ministry from business. 


‘A new church enterprise, the South Avenue, has 
been added to the five others in Syracuse of our 
denomination. It has been for several years past 
under the auspices of the Methodist Protestant 
denomination but the first of the year made appli- 
cation, of its own accord, to be received into our 
ranks. It has .a separate field, comes with a house 
ef worship and is believed to have a promising 
future. It is at present under the charge of Rev. 
Lemuel Jones. ; 

The Lewis Avenue Church, Brooklyn, will break 
‘ground in the spring for a new $50,000 house of wor- 
ship, which it hopes will be ready for use by Thanks- 
giving. The audience-room will seat ‘800 on the 
main floor'and 490 in the gallery. The basement 
will be fitted up with classrooms for the Sunday 
school.’ It will be built of light brick, with terra 
eotta 4nd stone trinimings, and wil) be lighted with 
electricity. There are 680 church mémbers and 833 
Thus far $25,000 has been 
pledged for the new building.——The: Tompkins 
Avenue Church bas issued a Year-Book, containing 
a fund of interesting information about the many 
phases of ,its work both at the home church and 


Park Avenue Branch.—Rev. Charles Herald of ' 


Bethesda Chapel has been spending several weeks 
in successful. oennaae col sia ‘in'the People’s 
cnaet ‘Chicago. . i 


Ae ea 


New Jersey. 
pik: Hi. Bradford’s Lenten readings in Mont- 


‘clair will be selected this year from Frederic Den- 


nison’s Social Morality. The subjects are: Social 
Morality—What It Is, Parents and Children, Hus- 
bands and Wives, Brothers and Sisters, Masters and 
Servants and Thy Neighbor and Thyself. The read- 
ings are held Thursday forenoons and are intended 
as oceasions for spiritual conference. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Rey. H. A. Schauffler of Cleveland has worked 
successfully for several years in training women as 
Bible readers, who are doing efficient work such as 
is done by deaconesses in the Methodist and Epis- 
copal churches. He publishes in the interest of 
this school and home the Bible Reader, a quarterly 
paper at twenty-five cents a year, giving valuable 
information concerning this important line of work. 
It deserves a largely increased circulation. 


The chureh injCollinwood has just closed two 
weeks of special meetings with excellent results. 
The pastor, Rev. Owen Jenkins, was assisted by 
Rev. H. M. Ladd, Rey. George Hill and Rey. Norman 
Plass. 


Rev. Norman Plass finds appointments made for 
him in Ohio for several months ahead. He has re- 
moved with his family to Cleveland and has begun 
his work with evangelistic meetings. His work will 
be evangelistic and missionary, under the united 
auspices of the Ohio H. M.S. and the C.S.S. and 
P. S., and his headquarters will be at the Congre- 
gational rooms in Cleveland? 


The churches and ministers of Cleveland have 
voted to invite the A.H.M.S. to hold its anniver- 
sary meeting there in June.—Rey. D. W. Shaw of 
Mt. Zion Church is a cultivated musician and has 
done much to develop the musical talent of his 
chureb. Last week, by request of Hough Avenue 
Church, the Mt. Zion Musical Club gave a concert 
for the joint benefit of the two churches, interspers- 
ing jubilee songs with music and recitations of the 
highest order. Among the singers was Mrs. Mabel 
Lewis Imes, one of the original jubilee singers. 

Michigan. 

The spiritual condition of the First Church, East 
Saginaw, Rey. G. R. Wallace, pastor, is exception- 
ally gratifying. Home expenditures last year were 
$8,628 and benevolences $3,945. On each of the last 
two Sunday evenings over 500 people have been un- 
able to gain admittance to the church, about 1,200 
being inside. 

Successful evangelistic services have been held in 
several places since the Week of Prayer. At Lake 
Odessa about one hundred have expressed a desire to 
become Christians. At Lexington twenty-four have 
united with the church as the result of a revival. 
At East Nelson and at Bancroft many have begun 
the Christian life. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


The Kansas City Congregational Club met at the 
First Church, Feb. 13. An able and interesting 
paper was read by Rev. H.D. Herr on The Aims, 
Spirit and Methods that Should Characterize Con- 
gregational Churches. The constitution of the club 
was changed so as to enlarge the constituency, re- 
duce the membership fee, make the meetings of a 
social and literary character and for fellowship, 
doing away with refreshments except at the annual 
meeting on Forefathers’ Day. 


Iowa. 


Since this year began Rev. N. L. Packard of Ionia, 
Bassett and Chickasaw has preached every evening 
and four times each Sunday, and has plans for hold- 
ing daily meetings for weeks to come. He finds 
demands for these special meetings in his own 
triple parish, in the neighborhoods about and in 
the parishes of his brethren, who are glad to have 
his help. The gospel meetings held recently in 
Bassett and Chickasaw resulted in a full score of 
conversions. 


Rev. O. W. Rogers has completed the. tenth year 
of his pastorate at Mt. Pleasant. During these 
years 184 have been received to membership. Ona 
recent birthday anniversary his parishioners pre- 
sented to him a well-filled purse of generous size. 
—Rev. A. S. Badger of Hampton does not with- 


draw his resignation though urged to do so by his. 


people. 

About 3,000 converts’ ends were signed at Des. 
Moines in the Mills meetings. In nearly all the 
churches special meetings haye been continued 
since the evangelist left——The great ingathering 
at Grinnell, Rev. EB, M. Vittum, pastor, occurred at 
a special service, Feb. 12, when ninety-three mem- 
bers were received. President Gates assisted in 
the services. All ages were represented. A large 


opt 
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number were business men, but by far the largest: 
portion were young people, many of them students. 


The ingathering at Berwick, Rey. Joseph Steele, 
Jr., pastor, came at the close of revival meetings 
conducted by Evangelist Tilltitt——The twelve ad- 
ditions reported at Nora Springs are only a part of 
the results of the revival which is still in progress. 
In all twenty-eight have united with the church. 
— In connection with meetings held by the Tabor 
church, Rey. J. W. Cowan, pastor, there were about 
forty professed conversions. 


Nebraska. 


Rey. John Askin, D. D., closed his labors with the 
church at Kearney, Feb. 12, to accept his call to 
Council Bluffs,Io. His pastorate has been remarka- 
bly successful. When he took charge of the church, 
Jan. 1, 1885, there was a membership of only sixty- 
one; it was discouraged and dependent on the 
H.M.S. In two years it assumed self-support. The 
building has been improved, 173 persons have united 
with the church, 116 on confession of faith, and the — 
benevolences have aggregated $2,269. During this 
time he has been moderator of the General Associa- 
tion, delegate to the International Council, London, 
and for four years one of the directors of the Ne- 
braska Home Missionary Society. The State will 
part with him with sincere regrets. 


An interesting and hopeful meeting in the inter- 
ests of Park Place Church, Omaha, was held, Feb. 
13, at the house of one of the prominent members of 
the First Church. The object was to enlist the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood to take steps looking to the 
purchase of a lot and to put the enterprise on its 
feet. A large and influential committee was ap- 
pointed to take the matter in charge. Rey. W.J. 
Paske and his hard-working little band are encour- 
aged with the outlook. 


Utah. 


The First Church of Salt Lake will suffera serious 
loss through the resignation of Rey. J. B. Thrall, 
which is to take effect May 1. He has been for 
more than eight years its pastor and has led 
it through many vicissitudes to the completion 
of one of the finest edifices of the West. He ten- 
dered his resignation two and a half years ago, but 
withdrew it at the urgent request of members of 
the church who desired him to remain with them 
till the new building should be completed. Mr. : 
Thrall intends to come East and would prove a de- 
sirable pastor for a New England church. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


BRAINERD, F. G., of Lake Linden, Mich., to Parkers 
burg and Allison, To. 

TER, Frederick G., declines call to Pawtucket 
Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

CRONIN, Henry C., C. S. S. and P. S. superintendent fox 
Missouri, to Second Pres. Ch., Jersey City, 

EASTMAN, Edward P., of Brownfield, , to West 
Newfield. 

FLAGG, James W. ie ), of South Framingham, Mass., 
to Foxboro. Accep 

ee Otto C., tb eoetiana St, Ch., Chicago, Ill. Ac- 

HOLLISTER, Frederick M., of Wapping, Ct., to assist- 


ae astorate of pocee Ch., Waterbury. ‘Accepts. 
JENKINS, David T., of Hankinson, N. D., to Buffalo 


8. D. 

JENKINS, Jonathan L., of Pittsfield, Mass., to State St. 
Ch., Portland, Me. 

LEE, Gerald S% of Sharon, Ct., to Park St. Ch., West 
Sprin Held, Mass. 

MARS B. F., of Sioux Falls, 8. D., to Valley 
ines. Duende: 

MOFFAT, Thomas A., assistant pastor of Plymouth Ch,, 
Detroit, *Mich., to Laingsburg. Accept: : 

PALMER, , Charles of ,accepts call to $ ae on, Vt., where 
he has-been supplyi ng. 

PIERSON, Isaac, of Meriden, Ct., to Hamilton, N.Y., 
and Brookfield Center, Ct. 

PRESTON, Eimer E., of Oakland, Io., to Hamilton and 
Breckenridge, Mo. Accepts. 

THORP, Willard B., to First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y., 
where he has been supplying. 


Ordinations and Tasca tintione. 


Beet Park A.; 7. Jan. 23, Scituate, Mass. Parts — 
Rev. Messrs. E. W. Shurtleff, E. V. Bigelow, John « . - 


R arp, Zenas Crowell and A. S. Chase. 
BRAL ERD, F, G., o. Jan. 26, Lake Linden, Mich. Ser- 
mon b Rev. J. R- Knodell; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 


E. J. Grinnell, G. Y. Washburn and J. W. Savage. 
GARFIELD, Frank L., 0. p. Feb. 15, Feeding Hills, Mass. 


Sermon by Rev. Michael Burnham; other arts by 
Rey. Moser E. G. Selden, L. H. Blake, A. M. Spangler 
and C. S. Sylvester. 

HOURLBUT, William H., o.p. Jan. 26. Roscommon, 
Mich. Sermon by_ Rev. J. fee other Aer by 
Rev. Messrs. D. King, H €, Hurlbut, M Bacon 


and Robert Houston. : 

PILLSBURY, John P., i. Jan. 18, Rear NV. H. Parts. 
by Rev. Messrs. Elijah Horr, D.D., G. F. Kenn as at 
Cyrus Richardson, D. D., J. T. Jackson and 
Runnells. c 

WOODRUEF, Mrs. Emily C., 0.. Feb. 9, Little Valley, 
N.Y. Sermon by Rev. E. B. Burrows; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. H. McKee, A. W. Terry, M. L. Daltou 
and Robert Humphrey. 

Resignations. 


ALLEN, Edward P., Sanford, Me. 

ASKIN, gobn, of Kearney, Neb., to accept call to Coun- 
il Bluffs 

BLEASE, | William H., Williamsfield, 0., withdraws. res-.. 
ignation 

cOGSWELT, Joseph S§., Standish, Me., to take effectin 


HILL, George, of Irving St. Ch., Cleveland. O., to take 
effect Apri 
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FOSTER, Addison P., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
to take effect April 1. ; : 

KLOSS, Charles U., Tabernacle Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 
to become assistant pastor of First Ch. 

PATCH, Isaac P., Oswego Falls, N. Y. 2 

SIMS, Thomas, Atkinson Memorial Ch., Tacoma, Wn., 
to accept assistant pastorate Bond St. Ch., Toronto, 


an. s 
THRALL, J. Brainerd, First Ch., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Churches Organized. 


CHICAGO, Ill., North Robey Branch, becomes independ- 
ent under name of Cortland St. Ck. 
COVERT, Mich., Feb. 8._ Sixteen members. 
OBERLIN, La., Feb. 5. Twenty-two members. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal,, Park Ch., Feb. 2. 
seven members. 
. WEST BANGOR, Mich. Sixteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BAILEY, Jesse, of Watertown, N. Y., has gone South 
for the winter by the advice of his physician. 

BERGER, Martin L., of Park Ch., Cleveland, O., has 
gone to California by advice of his physician. The 
church gives.\him three months’ vacation, continues 
the salary and, with the help of neighboring minis- 
ters, will supply the pulpit. x? 

BULL, Davi . of Henrietta, N. Y., whose ministry 
has been very, successful in that place, has recently 
been critically sick but his friends are now encour- 
aged by signs of recovery. : : ALN 

BURROWS, Edwin B.,.at the close of his pastorate in 
Jamestown, N. Y., will enter general missionary work. 

LYMAN, Albert T., of Wakonda, S. D., has accepted .an 
appointment under the C. S. S. and P. S. to work in the 
eastern part of the State through March and in April 
will take the superintendency of the Wyoming and 
Black Hills district. t 

PACKARD; Edward'N., fell on the ice recently, break- 
ing some of the small bones ofthe arm. 

WILLIAMS, John H., of the Clyde Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., was given.a reception by his people on the tenth 
anniversary of his pastorate. The church presented 
him with an elegant oak dining table and chairs. 


Twenty- 


CHRISTIAN. ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


One district-in Indiana has been successfully oar- 
rying out a determination to form one new society 
each week. 


The extension of the movement is indicated’ by 
the multiplying number of publications devoted to 
it. The Golden Link, the Australasian montbly, was 
started last summer, the first number of Der Mitar- 
beiter of Buffalo, N. Y., for German societies, ap- 
peared in January, the London Christian Endeavour 
commenced in February and the Chinese Illustrated 
News is to have an Endeavor department. 


In the high school of Oakland, Cal., a kind of 
union society has been formed by Endeavorers for 
the purpose of influencing their mates and bringing 
them into societies connected with the churches. 
The lookout committee includes two members from 
each room. A Chinese society lately formed in con- 
nection with a mission in Oakland and numbering 
about forty contains members who together gave 
for missionary and benevolent objects during 1892 
the sum of $936.80, one member giving two months’ 
wages. 


—— 


FROM THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 


BY REV. L. H. HALLOCK, TACOMA. 


The “ Evergreen State”? of Washington now 
lies under three feet of snow, and the New 
England men who have recently come hither 
seem charged with causing the unwonted and 
unwelcome visitation. Itis amusing tosee the 
impromptu outfits called sleighs which have 
been rigged for the occasion or the weary 
struggles of four-wheeled vehicles through the 
deep and ‘solid whiteness.” Congregations 
of worshipers have been depleted by the 
blockade of street cars and families in the 
suburbs have endured temporary imprison- 
ment from the same cause. Fine fat rosebuds 
and open pansy faces are summarily buried, 
and the grim joke of the signs “‘ Keep off the 
grass,”’ “ Please don’t pick the flowers,” is 
apparent to all. 

The Government at Washington has done 
another creditable deed in setting apart for- 
ever as a public park another domain of won- 
derful interest, the “Cascade Forestry Pre- 
serve’’ or as it should be: called, by reason of 
Indian tradition and the eternal fitness of 
things, ‘‘Mt. Tacoma Park.’? A mountain up- 
lift 14,444 feet in hight, open to unobstructed 
vision from sea to summit, isolated, snow- 
piled always, traversed by numerous glaciers 
and reflecting the rarest of sunrise and sunset 
glory from its secluded:crown, surely ought 
\to be preserved as one of the wonders of the 
continent. And when the Government shall 
have opened roads and access shall be fairly 
comfortable we may expect that the thousands 
of Alaska-tourists who will come to Tacoma 
for a start will take in Mt. Tacoma Park as 
a midway wonder. 


The arrival of our great steamships from 
China and Japan, laden with tea and silks, 
is an event of interest always, and the city 
was alive when the last one came with its 
new name, Tacoma, and was presented with 
beautiful silken flags by the ladies and a 
superb silver service by the citizens of Tacoma 
for her name. 

This State taxes all church property exceed- 
ing $5,000 valuation and all colleges except 
those founded by the State. A strong effort 
is being made to modify this provision and 
bring the State into line with all her sisters 
except California. The deadlock in our legis- 
Jature still continues and no man can predict 
the issue. Jn a new State the need is specially 
imminent for incorruptible men of wide out- 
look and unswerving principle. 

The Sunday theater is struggling to gain a 
foothold in Tacoma and the municipal authori- 
ties are. keeping a running fusilade on the 
gambling horde which has infested: our city 
for a few weeks past.’ A small and active set 
of men, known as the Secular Union, have 
organized to oppose everything religious and 
every item of legislation which looks toward 
any recognition of Christianity in any form, 
either by the Lord’s Prayer in public schools, 
and all Sunday laws, or any recognition of 
God in legislative assembly or State reforma- 
tory institutions. The Ministerial Alliance of 
Tacoma, at. its Monday morning sessions, 
wrestles with all forms of questions touching 
the welfare of city and state, and is a recog- 
nized power in moral reform. 

The Academy of Science has carefully in- 
vestigated the name of the lordly mountain, 
unsurpassed in North America, which is the 
gem and raison d’étre of President Harrison’s 
act in creating the park of 200,000 acres around 
it. The name Rainier which appears upon 
most maps was given by Vancouver as a com- 
pliment to an obscure rear-admiral of the 
British navy who never saw the mountain or 
the continent upon which it blossomed, but 
the royal mountain peak had been called Ta- 
coma by the Indians from time immemorial. 
It is)the true name, true to history and tra- 
dition and patriotism, and it should be pre- 
served. The red men are fast passing away but 
their monumental names of beauty and sig- 
nificance may well be kept to perpetuate the 
memory of these primeval owners of the soil. 

One old Indian was a striking figure on the 
platform at the Academy of Science the other 
night when this question was being discussed. 
He was over eighty years of age, straight, dig- 
nified. and of noble mien, and he looked 
around the assembly, made a slow, impressive 
gesture, and said, ‘‘I tell you the name God 
gave the mountain; his name‘ Tacobet.’ No 
man can changeit; his name Tacobet.” Seven 
good-sized rivers flow from its perpetual gla- 
ciers and to see it even from a distance is 
worth the journey across the continent. When 
you visit the World’s Fair come a little fur- 
ther and see God’s grander display, the 
sublime simplicity of the matchless Mount 
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THE “TISBUT BOX.” 


Mr. Chauncey Depew tells the following 
story, which conveys its own lesson: 


A young lawyer, a friend of mine, who 
was making $1,200 a year, found himself 
suddenly elected to an office where he got a 
salary of $7,000. I said to him one day, 
“You are living at $7,000?” .‘* Yes.’? 
‘When you get through with that office 
you may not get re-elected or reappointed. 
You will find that you are out of your pro- 
fession and that it will take you two or 
three years to get in touch with how to 
earn a dollar again. You should save.’’ He 
said: ‘“*How? My wife says so, but she 
don’t know how.’’ I said, ‘‘Establish a 
‘tisbut box,’ ’’ and hesaid, ‘‘ What is that?” 
‘Put a box in the dining-room and when- 
ever you are moved to spend anything, from 


twenty-five cents to twenty-five dollars, stop 
a moment and say, ‘It is but twenty-five 
cents, itis but one dollar, and I don’t need 
it,’ and drop it into the ‘tisbut box.’ ”’ - In 
six months he brought me $1,000 and I 
bought a bond for him, and when he re- 
tired from office he had $15,000 and that 
$15,000 kept him going and gave him a po- 
sition until he got a very good practice, 
which he has today. 


eo 


SAGE COUNSEL TO NEGROES. 


The teachers in our missionary schools in 
the South do not hesitate to speak plainly and 
even sharply to their charges. And we may- 
believe that such tender yet pointed words as 
President H. S. DeForest of Talladega, Ala., 
spoke at the recent celebration there of Eman- 
cipation. Day must have due effect; | 


Among the needs which we would empha- 
size today are the two fundamental’ virtues 
of industry and economy, neither of which 
were fostered by slavery. A servile people: 
are always clumsy workmen and always 
wasteful. Acquire and. retain:and. you will 
become scholarly... Earn and save and. you 
will. become forehanded.....And till. there is 
more owning and less renting of land, more 
payment in advance and less of ruinous in- 
terest, more of homes and fewer one-room, 
disorderly cabins, you-can never rise to that 
condition of noble manhood, pure and culti- 
vated womanhood which God wishes should 
mark the parentage of every child born into 
the world. You need.land, you need homes, 
you need resources and they can come only 
as you earn and save, and there is no law 
now against either. Both of these virtues 
are attainable. 

But, secondly, to obtain them in any full- 
ness there must be a great development of 
intelligence. Skillis nine-tenths in the head. 
It is not chiefly muscular. Only a good 
thinker can be agood workman and economy 
comes only with thoughtfulness. The igno- 
rant man does not knowhow to save. He 
does not know how to protect himself or 
how to invest what he has. Franklin says, 
‘*If we make sheep of ourselves the wolves 
will have us,” and they will, whether our 
wool be white or black. The hard work 
done by negroes since the surrender, if di- - 
rected by intelligence and wisely husbanded, 
would have made him owner of half the 
country. Without more of intelligence and 
mental furnishing he must to the end be 
poor, ill clothed, ill housed and ill fed. 

But, thirdly, he needs to emancipate him- 
self from certain vices which are his great- 
est enemies. . After God there is no friend 
so good to us as we can be to ourselyes. So 
there is no one who can harm us as we can 
harm ourselves and after ourselves there is 
no more pestiferous adversary to any man 
than the rumseller and others of that ilk — 
who lead into debauchery. Emancipation 
from vice is necessary in order to complete 
the freedom given by Mr. Lincoln, The 
worst chain ever put on a man is sensuality 
and that he forges -himself. -No auction 
block of the old time was as wicked as this 
selling ourself to the devil. 


SE 


EDUCATION. 


— The Roman Catholic Summer School, 
which met last year at New London, Ct., is 
to be permanently established on the banks 
of Lake Champlain, near Plattsburg, N. Y. 
The citizens of Plattsburg and the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad have purchased and pre- 
sented a tract of 450 acres of land, payin 
$36,000 for it. 


—— Harvard University has received $150,- 
000 for the construction of a-new dormitory 
and a sum probably equally as large for the’ 
erection of a library reading-room, which it 
is believed will be the largest and best ap. 
pointed in the world. ~— oa ae 

o_o 


Love life but loveit not for vulgar pleasures, 
for miserable ambitions. Love it for what in 
it is important, grand, divine.—Silvio Pellico. — 


23 February 1893 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


| 9 oPHE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 


Rey. Dr. Selah Merrill, United States con- 
sul.at Jerusalem, takes exception to state- 
ments concerning the number of Jews in Pal- 
_ estine which haye appeared of late in maga- 
zines and newspapers and which we have 
relied on in writing articles on the condition 
and prospects of Palestine. Dr. Merrill says: 


The population of Jerusalem is under 50,000, 
the most correct information available mak- 
ing it not over 47,000. Of this number 20,000 
are Mohammedans and Christians and the 
rest Jews. A more exact estimate would 
probably reduce the number of Jews to 25,000. 
The number of Jews in Palestine at the pres- 
ent tiine doés not exceed 45,000. In the eon- 
sular reports, which are issued every month 
by the Department of State at Washington, 
there is an article in the number for January, 
1892, on Jews and Jewish Colonies in Pales- 
tine. It is my duty to base all statements in 
such reports upon the most careful estimates, 
and the article now referred to cost me several 
weeks of patient investigation. 1 may add 
that consuls have at their command sources 
of information which are not readily accessi- 
ble to missionaries or to enthusiastic writers 
about the Jews and their relations to this 
country. 

It may be of interest to your readers if I 
state that the Turkish authorities issued an 
order about the first of July, 1891, prohibiting 
the immigration of Jews into Palestine, and 
since that date very few have arrived, so that 
for two years past, counting the number that 
have gone away from the country, the number 
of Jewish inhabitants has not been increased. 
It was only the poorer classes who came any- 
way. Well to do Jews do not care to leave 
a good business and comfortable homes in 
other parts of the world to become colonists 
in poverty-stricken Palestine—a department 
of human industry for which they have no 
taste and for which they are wholly unfitted. 


ANNEXATION SENTIMENT IN CANADA. 


A Canadian Congregationalist, who is an 
editor in Quebec, feels that in some of our 
recent comments on Canadian affairs we have 
overestimated the extent of sentiment in favor 
of annexation. He says: 


In the years 1837-38 there was a very strong 
feeling in favor of annexation to the United 
States which, no doubt, at the least comprised 
half the population of Canada, but since that 
date the feeling has grown gradually less, un- 
til today in this section, where it was the 
strongest, [ do not believe you could find more 
than one in one hundred in favor of a political 
change. There is, no doubt, a very strong 
feeling in behalf of a better commercial ex- 
ohana between the two countries and less of 
this fighting attitude that now prevails be- 
tween the two governments, but this must 
not be taken for a feeling of annexation as 
none such exists. Such men as Prof. Goldwin 
Smith and E. A. McDonald of Toronto have 
no following or political influence and their 
reported sayings amount to nothing as far as 
giving the feeling of Canadians on this ques- 
tion. The only man of prominence who has 
been in favor of annexation has been the mem- 
ber of Parliament for Windsor, Ont., but only 


a few weeks ago he changed his mind and has .- 


been dropped from the membership of an an- 
nexation ¢lub at that place. (Bh 


‘CREEDS AS TESTS OF FITNESS FOR CHURCH 
in MEMBERSHIP. 


In view of the seeming tendency to admit to 
membership in some of our churches without 
requiring assent to any creed, and the strong 
advocacy of the practice by some of our pas- 
tors, has the Gongregationalist any convictions 
to express in the matter for the direction of 
those seeking light? 

_ The writer is very much puzzled to know 
what the condemners of creeds ‘‘ at the gate- 
ways of the church,” though admitting their 
usefulness later, perhaps, would advise if fifty 
years, or less, from now a church thus admit- 
‘ting should find itself controlled, in its major- 
ity, by Unitarians, Universalists or even that 
it was a body of infidels. Would these advo- 
cates consider it of no particular consequence 
or would they advise the evangelicals to with- 
draw, as they once have been compelled to do 
in consequence of this very practice in many 
of our New Enigland churches within the last 
seventy-five years? And if they should thus 
withdraw how. could they prevent the un- 
believers from following them, as many as 
choose, and again robbing them of their vested 
property and rights? Must they not again 
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resort to creeds at the ‘‘ gateway of admis- 
sion”? 

It is not my purpose to answer the argu- 
ments adduced in favor of the practice, but 
all of which, as I hear them, seem to me of 
very questionably logical or safe foundation. 

Oxup Foey. 

We believe that each church should have a 
creed expressing the essentials of Christian 
faith, to be used ‘‘not as a test but as testi- 
mony.” Those who are not in substantial 
agreement with the belief of a church are not 
likely to seek membership in it. Creeds are 
of value, not as imposing on men what they 
must believe but as expressing what they do 
believe. It is quite as reasonable to suppose 
cases of apostasy of churches whose members 
have ceased to believe the creeds to which 
they have subscribed as of those who once 
were admitted into the church because they 
professed supreme allegiance to Jesus Christ 


_as their Saviour and Lord and gave credible 


evidence of having received the Holy Spirit 
and have since apostatized. 

We believe that, as a rule, neither Baptist 
churches nor the Presbyterian Church require 
assent to a formal creed in order to admission 
to membership. Yet we suppose the writer 
of the above would not claim that they show 
any greater laxity in requiring evidence of 
Christian character and acceptance of revealed 
truth from candidates for membership than do 
Congregational churches which still insist on 
assent to creeds prepared a generation or more 
ago. : 

Our correspondent is mistaken in supposing 
that Christians who clung to the orthodox he- 
lief in the Unitarian controversy were com- 
pelleu to withdraw from the churches because 
assent to creeds had not been made a condi- 
tion of membership. They did not usually 
withdraw because of trouble in the church, 
but because by the decision of the Massachu- 
setts court the parishes held the property and 
the parishes became Unitarian. Forty-five 
churches went out as organized bodies from 
the parishes and hnilt for themselves new 
houses of worship. 

It is never necessary that a community of 
believers, whether or not they require assent 
to a creed, should receive unbelievers into fel- 
lowsnip, nor is it likely that unbelievers will 
follow Christians and seek membership with 
them in order to get possession of their vested 
property and rights. 

We do not condemn creeds nor are we dis- 
posed to find fault with churches which re- 
quire assent to such creeds as express the es- 
sentials of Christian faith as a condition of 
membership, but we think our correspondent 
may be inclined to place too great confidence 
in creeds as a bar to keep out unworthy mem- 
bers and as the means of preserving vital piety 
in thése who are already in the church. 


INDISCRIMINATE EULOGY. 


We agree with our brother in the point 
which he brings out so convincingly below: 


When a great soldier has finished his fight 
and falls, when strong and busy hands are 
folded, when a notably clear mind is no longer 
able to express itself, because the gifted pen 
is laid down forever and the blessed tongue 
is mute in death, it is not strange, perhaps, 
that eulogy should occasionally go somewhat 
beyond the truth and that persons. usu- 
ally self-possessed should utter extravagant 
praises. People expect this and generally 
exercise commendable patience toward it. 
The recent departure of the universally la- 
mented Phillips Brooks, however, has _fur- 
nished the public with grounds of complaint 
against certain utterances which are really 
intolerable. 

One class of offenders against both truth 
and propriety is largely composed of our 
minor poets. It is true that they sometimes 
do bring forth verses of no slight grace and 
general merit, as most people will readily 
admit, but in their numerous tributes to the 
memory of our distinguished Christian brother 
numbers of them have yielded to a petty temp- 
tation. ‘‘Deeds’”’ and ‘ creeds”? happen. to 
rhyme ‘‘in sound as well as sense,” and the 


temptation to put the words together as a 
handy and proper rhyme has heen very strong 
for the verse makers, They have repeatedly 
represented the eatholie Dr. Brooks as 
“oreater than the creeds,’’ and in. varying 
phrase have referred to him as superior to 
creeds, bursting the ‘‘fetters’’ of the creeds, 
and so on... The. truth is, of course, that there 
are creeds and creeds and all depends.on what 
creeds are referred to, whether false or true. 
There is scant excuse in these times for any 
writer’s, being so slovenly in either thonght 
or expression. Not infrequently in certain 
newspapers one sees sentences of the same 
sort, making the reader wish that the sopho- 
moric or youthful writers would, learn that 
there is a difference between true creeds and 
others and that their maledictions apply only 
to the false ones. As a matter of fact, one 
might almost aftirm that Phillips Brooks was 
the personification of a blessed creed. And 
his creed was the truth, not the abstract 
truth, about which even infidels prate, vapidly 
lauding “‘ holy truth,” forgetting that there is 
truth and truth and that some truths are of no 
account at all while others are of vital conse- 
quence, but the truth as it is in Jesus, the 
Jesus whom he humbly adored and whose 
gospel he so faithfully preached, 

The other point is an egregious misrepre- 
sentation, however well meant, wbich some- 
body ought to rebuke. The master of one of 
our public schools is reported to have said in 
a sober address before an audience of Unita- 
rians: ‘‘ What more could Jesus have done 
if He had been bishop of Massachusetts than 
Phillips Brooks did?’”’ It is not easy to avoid 
the implication that either Dr. Brooks was 
free from sin and weakness or that Jesus was 
a sinner. At any rate they are matched as 
equals! Whoever knew the wise and lovable 
bishop, just gone to the land of the living, can 
easily picture his hot indignation at the silly 
compliment that intimates his practical equal- 
ity with his blessed Lord and Master. As a 
public that reads much we have a right to 
remind those who write for us that while we 
appreciate eulogy, and at times even vehe- 
ment eulogy, praise that is intemperate and 
undiscriminating is fulsome and likely to ce- 
feat its own end. Ss. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH QUAKERS. 


1. Is the Quaker or Friends Church regarded 
as evangelical and commonly fellowshiped 
with by Congregationalists ? 

2. If so, why fellowship with those who deny 
the obligation or necessity of the ordinances of 
the Lord’s Supper and water baptism ? 

3. Could a Friend be received into a Congre- 
gational church by letter? WwW. A. T. 


1,2. The Society of Friends, we believe, is 
not regarded by its members as a church. We 
respect them as Christians, but there can be 
no ecclesiastical relations between churches 
and organizations which do not claim to be 
churches. 

3. The Society of Friends does not give let- 
ters to its members who seek connection with 
churches. If a Friend applies for admission 
to a Congregational church he of course ex- 
pects to be baptized and to join with other 
members of the church in partaking: of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


AS TO LINCOLN’S PIETY. 


In a recent review of Herndon’s Life of Lin- 
coln we criticised the volume as probably un- 
derrating Lincoln’s positive religious conyic- 
tions, and we are glad to have our own opinion 
confirmed by a person who knew him so inti- 
mately as did R. H. Ballinger of Port Towns- 
end, Wn. He writes us as follows: 


In 1854, ’55, 56 and part of ’57 I was Mr. Lin- 
coln’s clerk. It was my duty to read to him 
the dispatches, especially those of a, political 
cast. When I first began this: duty in 1854, I 
believe, or about that time, Anthony Burns 
was taken back to slavery in chains under the 
fugitive slave law. Boston was much excited. 
The dispatches from Boston I read to Mr. 
Lincoln: Wendell Phillips made a speech; 
part of it Mr. Lincoln made me read and re- 
read over and over again. It was this: ‘‘ Dan 
iel Webster lies entombed in Marshfield but 
his dead hands put the chains on Anthony 
Burns.”’ Either on that: day or a few days 
thereafter, in reading other dispatches from 
Boston, L came to the prayer of Theodore Par- 
ker uttered by him in relation to the sending 
of Burns back to slavery. Mr. Herndon, in 
the meantime, had come in and was also lis- 
tening to Mr. Parker’s- prayer. One expres- 
sion in.the prayer brought.on_ a controversy 
between the two partners. The particular 
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part of the prayer creating the discussion was 
in these words as near as I can remember: *‘T 
thank Thee, O Lord, for sending us that good 
man Jesus Christ.” Herndon urged that 
Christ was only a man and was well pleased 
with that part of Parker’s expression. Mr. 
Lincoln maintained that Christ was more than 
human, that there was none like Him, never 
had been any such man before and never had 
been since. The discussion took a wide range 
and broke up any further reading. 

Frequently Mr. Herndon tried to force his 
views on Mr. Lincoln, whose mind and 
thoughts appeared on some other subject far 
away from what Mr. Herndon was _ advocat- 
ing. Infidelity was uppermost in Herndon’s 
thoughts and Mr. Lincoln was loath to dispute 
with him and the instance above is all the 
controversy I ever heard between them on 
religious subjects. After the above contro- 
versy, possibly a week, the New York Tribune 
arrived with a speech of Henry Ward Beecher 
on this Anthony Burns episode and I read 
every word of it to Mr. Lincoln. Certain pas- 
sages he had me read and reread, one of which 
I shall never forget as it seemed to attract Mr. 
Lineoln’s attention more than any other. I 
quoté from recollection: “In the blackest 
man that ever epitomized midnight there is 
that which will live as long as the Almighty.” 
He was wonderfully struck with this para- 
graph and said it was eloquent and recognized 
the immortality of the soul and the universal 
brotherhood of man. Curious, is it not, that 
Mr. Lincoln never appointed his old partner 
to any office? There were reasons for this, no 
doubt, and as a friend of both I prefer to say 
nothing about them. 

IT never remained in the city over Sunday, 
or at night, living as I did ten miles south in 
the country; cannot say that Mr. Lincoln at- 
ten.Jed church regularly, believe he did not, 
but whenever he spoke of Father Hale, the 
Presbyterian minister, a very old and good 
man, he spoke of him with the utmost respect, 
anc i always had an idea that either himself 
or family were attendants at Father Hale’s 
church. R. H. BALLINGEN. 


A USE FOR OLD PAPERS. 


If the Mail Bag inquirer as to the disposal 
of old periodicals will write to Prof. George 
E. Day of Yale Theological Seminary, New 
Haven, he will find a grateful receiver for all 
his messionary accumulations in connection 
with the missionary library which Dr. Day is 
gathering. As to the “religious papers’”’ per- 
haps your advice may be judicious—the Con- 
gregationalist being always excepted. 

Foes 


WRITE FIRST TO THE SCHOOL. 


I generally agree with the doctrine of the 
Congregationalist, but one of the answers in 
this department, Feb. 9, seemed heretical to 
me. It wasin reply to the person who asked 
you what to do with files of old missionary 
and religious magazines. Instead of advising 
to sell them to the ragman it would have been 
more orthodox to say that the School for Chris- 
tian Workers of this place was collecting a 
library and that the missionary department 
might be very glad to complete their files from 
such a storehouse. It is also true that we 
should not object to less ancient additions for 
the same library. 

Springfield. H. P. Breacu. 


REPORTING BENEVOLENCES. 


In regard to a Gleaning headed Benevolent 
Contributions in the issue of Feb. 9 and sug- 
gesting that the benevolent societies them- 
selves, instead of the local church clerks, re- 
port the amount given from one locality to 
their respective, causes, I think the following 
will meet the case. I have just issued a new 
manual for our church, and two sections read 
as follows: 

All moneys collected by individuals, depart- 
ments or societies connected with this church 
for benevolent objects shall be paid over to 
the church treasurer, who shall give a receipt 
for the amount and shall forward the same to 
its intended destination, stating from whom 
received. 

All moneys received by individuals, depart- 
ments or societies connected with this church, 
to be expended for said church, shall report 
amount received and expended to church clerk. 

F. A. S. 


We should think the only objection to this 
method would be the’ difficulty of inducing 
everybody to give through the church treas- 
urer. 


THE NOYES CASE. 


The minute of the Old South Church, sent 
recently to the American Board, contains a 
very serious misapprehension as to the action 
of the board, in the case of Rev. W. H. Noyes, 
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at its recent meeting at Chicago, which, in the 
interest of truth, that church must wish to 
have corrected. The minute says: ‘‘ The 
churches at home, certainly a majority of 
them in New England, desire more than ever 
that he [Mr. Noyes] shall be accredited and 
employed by the board. At the annual meet- 
ing at Chicago last October, this desire was 
plainly expressed.” ‘‘Their wishes ... were 
communicated [to the Prudential Committee] 
as an intimation only less positive than an in- 
struction.” 

Now what are the facts as to the action of 
the board on this case at Chicago? A resolu- 
tion was introduced requesting the Prudential 
Committee ‘‘ to take measures to have Mr. and 
Mrs. Noyes received under the care and direc- 
tion of this board.’”’ This was referred by re- 
quest of the mover to the committee on Japan 
without debate. That committee did not 
adopt and report this resolution, but did say 
in their report in reference to the case: ‘‘ We 
feel disposed to recommend that the Pruden- 
tial Committee have further communication 
with the mission and take such action as seems 
best for the interest of the mission.’’ This re- 
port was adopted without discussion. Is there 
any warrant in this action for the declaration 
of the minute as to the wishes of the churches 
“communicated as an intimation only, less 
positive than an instruction?”’ 

The Prudential Committee are carrying out 
the recommendation of the board, and had 
they done what they are blamed for not doing 
then they would have transcended the recom- 
mendation and have acted as a ‘‘ governing 
body ” instead of an administrative one. 

Whitinsville, Mass. Joun R. THURSTON. 


As the Japanese Mission, which is well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Noyes’s work, has sent a 
unanimous request for his appointment, which 
was several weeks ago received by the Pru- 
dential Committee, we look for early and fa- 
vorable action. 


=< 


A PROTEST FROM A NEW JERSEY 
CHURCH. 


At achurch meeting, Feb. 8, the church in West- 
field, N. J., Rev. C. H. Patton, pastor, voted unani- 
mously to send, accompanying its contribution to 
the American Board, a letter to the Prudential Com- 
mittee, portions of which we subjoin. 


The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board; Dear Brethren: The Congregational Church 
of Christ in Westfield, N. J., sends this week its an- 
nual contribution for foreign missions, amounting 
to $575. ‘This is an increase over last year of $125, 
and as our church has only 140 members it is indica- 
tive of our growing interest in the world’s salvation. 
As in former years we intrust our contribution to 
you to be expended upon the foreign field, as you 
are the accredited agency of our denomination for 
this work. 

But in so doing we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our disapproval of certain principles and meth- 
ods of administration which prevail in your com- 
mittee in respect to the appointment of mission- 
aries. We do not care to argue as to whether the 
responsibility rests upon the Prudential Committee 
or upon the board. We simply object to the fact 
that practically a different standard of orthodoxy 


is required by the board as represented by your com- . 


mittee than that required by our other benevolent 
societies and by our churches for ministers at home. 
We are very little interested in the particular 
hypothesis of a probation after death for those who 
have no knowledge of Christ in this life, but we are 
greatly interested in the question as to whether our 
Congregational foreign missionary society shall as- 
sume a position of superiority to the churches as to 
what is orthodox and what is not. As the American 
Board professes to be the agent of the Congrega- 
tional churches and depends upon them for funds 
we feel that it should accept their theological stand- 
ard as expressed by the creeds of acknowledged 
weight and by the practice of councils for ordina- 
tion. ... 

During all these years of controversy we have 
steadily increased our contributions to the board on 
account of the work and the workers on the field. 
But we are unwilling longer to inzur‘the risk of 
having it supposed that therefore we approve the 
management of the board in all respects. For this 
reason we define our position as above. . . . 

We desire to express to you our affection for the 
American Board and our deep interest in its work. 
With our gifts go our prayers that God will guide 
you in aJl your deliberations and make you equal to 
all your responsibilities. 


The Ladies’ Society of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Atlanta, Ga., at a recent meeting, in coun- 
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sel with their pastor, Rev. A. F. Sherrill, ‘D! D., 
voted unanimously not to send their collection this 
year to the general treasury of the American Board, 
as heretofore, but to forward it direct to Mr. Hume 
in India, in whose school they have for some’ time 
been supporting two boys. The entire church, its 
pastor writes us, will make its annual collection to the 
board whenever the latter shall become Congrega- 
tional in its make-up and policy——The Euclid Ave- 
nue Church, Cleveland, Rey. H. M. Ladd, D,D., 
pastor, in making its annual offering tor the board, 
unanimously adopted a letter strongly opposing the 
continuance of the close corporation in any form 
whatever. While expressing the belief that the ad- 
ministration is doing its best to live up to the in- 
structions given to it, the church urges that such 
steps shall be taken as shall secure the election of 
the members of the board by the churches. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 120 Franklin Street, hay- 
taken the sole agency here of the Cheayin’s English 
Earthen Water Filters, to which they invite attention. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices im an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to thé line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 27, 
10 A.M. Topic, The Christianity of Christ and_ the 
Christianity ot Today. To be opened by Rev. J. F. 
Brodie. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

QUARTERLY MEETING WORCESTER CO. BRANCH 
W. B. M., Uxbridge, March 2. Mrs. Holbrook of Africa 
will be present. 

SUFFOLK BRANCH W. B. M., fourteenth annual meet 
ing, Harvard Church, Brookline, March 7, 10 A. M. and 2 
P.M. Devotional meeting immediately after the close 
of the morning session. 


- CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates for pastorates. ddress Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden. Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congreeee House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S@ 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Nl. William H Hubbard’ 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Il. Boston office. 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge, 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, See.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, . Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Ins ons 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Ya ton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 


‘tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph: D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 


Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House. Boston. 
THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Caicene office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥.M. GA. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House. New York 
y- 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wah 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: te 
improve the moral and social Condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boards houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 


sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made i 


to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. §. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. “Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congeepetions. House. Pee 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. ee 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. — 
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’ PUBLIC OPINION, 


The churches and the ministers are them- 
selves to blame if they shut their doors at 
the time when they ought most to be open. 
It is better to preach to even a hundred 
poor sinners on a Sunday evening than to 
a thousand well-dressed saints in the morn- 
ing.—Springfield Union. 


The Boston Buddhist cult.is now to 
find a rival. Mr. Alexander Russell Webb, 
the latest American convert to Mohammed- 
anism, is on his way home from India, “‘ per- 
suaded that the Unitarians will gladly adopt 
Islam when they really know what it is.”’ 
Here is a chance for Mr. Savage to inaugu- 
rate a novel sensation.—Cambridge Tribune. 


IOGRAPHICAL. 


BENJAMIN CLARKE, 


In the death of Mr. Benjamin Clarke of London, 
Eng., Jan. 30,at the age of fifty-nine, the Sunday 
schools of that country have lost an able supporter 
who has served them for many years. Mr. Clarke 
has been an editor of the publications of the London 
Sunday School Union since 1866 and has written a 
number of books for the young. He became editor 
of the Sunday School Chronicle in 1874. For several 
years he has been secretary of homes for little boys 
at Swanley and Farmingham. He visited this coun- 
try a few years ago and lectured at the Framing- 
ham (Mass.) and Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assemblies and 
made many friends. He was a Congregatjonalist 
and was deeply interested in the Christian Endeavor 
movement. 


eT 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BISCOE—In Boston, Feb. 7, J. Foster, son of Rev. T. C. 
Biscoe, of Holliston, aged 42 yrs. ° L 

BURGESS—In Portland, Feb. 12, Henry H. Burgess, a 
deacon in St. Lawrence Street Church and a promi- 
nent citizen, aged 56 yrs.j 

PERKINS—In Brockton, Feb. 19, Judge Jonas R. Per- 
kins, aged 7l yrs. Funeral Wednesday, Feb. 22, at 2 
p.M.,.from his late residence, 43 Main Street. Rela- 
tives and friends invited. 

PIMGO—In East Bridgewater, Feb. 12, Sarah B., widow 
of the late James M. Pimgo, aged 82 yrs. 

SAUNDERS—In Saundersville, Jan. 3), Deacon KE. Saun- 
ders, aged 92 yrs. 


MRS. LUTHER H. ANGIER. 


In the death of Mrs. Annie L. Angier, which occurred 
at her homie in this city, Feb. 9, there is removed the 
last of a remarkable family. mm Norwich, Ct., where 
they lived, there still remains the beautiful tradition of 
Senator (afterwards Judge) Lanman and his gracious 
wife. Of the large family of children born to them the 
last and brightest of the circle is now gone. Mrs. An- 
gier was endowed with a mind highly imaginative and 
poetic, with an intuitive sense of the unseen and, with 
er fine literary culture, her intimate and wonderful 
owledge of the Bible, her tender sympathies, her ex- 
alted deyotion to her Lord and her rare conversational 
“gifts, she was not only a widely useful but also a re- 
‘markably brilliant soul. 
~ In 1883, at the request of a large circle of friends, Mrs. 
Angier consented to the publication of a volume of her 
‘poems, which was at the time widely and favorably re- 
ceived, In these poems we learn the secret of her 
sunny disposition, her gracious sympathies, her rich 
‘religious experience and her immortal hope, for her 
heart was under the sway of Christ and, like Him, she 
‘went about doing good. At her funeral Rev. George A. 
Gordon of the Old South said that “he could never for- 
‘eet the voice that first made him believe in himself and 
hat first convinced him that he had a mission to his 
fellowmen, nor could he fail to revere the hand that 
-gleared a path for him to education, the insistent sym- 
‘pathy that followed him all through the days of struggle 
vand the motherly interest that continued to the end.”’ 
It was the tribute of affectionate gratitude for a great 
‘service Leena rendered in the hour of need. 
«. [tis indeed difficult.to believe that the silver cord is 
loosened, the goklen bowl. broken and that that heart 
“harp shall vibrate no, more'to the breath of heavenly 
4nspirations, But upon our sorrow there rises the vision 
cof the city of God; upon the silence of the grave there 
-preak the songs of the eternal world. By the place 
“where ‘her sacred dust. lies the angel’s yoice is heard: 
“# She isnot here, she is risen.” ; : 
.@ Her venerableand beloved husband has the Sympathy 
sof A large cixcle of friends, besides: the comfort that is 
“in Christ and the consolation of love. saveh 
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even ee with a well-directed use of the humorous, 
he held certain principles until death. He was never 
frivolous, but his home knew him as a loving, tender 
father, full of versatile, useful) pursuits, mechanical, 
scientific and, in later years, agricultural. A clever 
mathematician, he measured his farm lands and drew a 
correct plan of an area of eighty-five acres without 
leaving his room, a mere boy going back and forth with 
a line tied at intervais with different colors, bringing 
him required distances for his computations. ‘ 

A succession of colds in the year 1880 produced a 
ehronic bronebitis which, under an inhalation treat- 
ment by a specialist, resulted, according to a medical 
consultation of experts, in an injury to the mucous 
membrane which produced spasmodic and chronic 
asthma. From this time he did not lie down. His suf- 
ferings and the amount of trouble and endurance could 
well compare with the experiences of a long campaign 
in war. Through its struggles, loneliness and eaten 
ings he came off more than conqueror. His practical 
mind was constantly inventing sources of convenience 
or experiments while his intellect and heart were daily 
invigorated by religious study and meditation. He was 
a believer in verbal inspiration and the notes in his 
Bible, especially in the more difficult portions, bistoric 
and prophetic, Showed him to be no ordinary stu dent in 
the Word of God. The night before he died he said to a 
friend: “Iam sure of heaven. My creed is a very short 
one: 

I’m a poor sinner and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all inall.” 


A week before his death he talked with a man on the 
subject of his soul’s salvation with such pleading and 
pathos that one near by stopped working, overcome 
with reverent awe. He will be remembered in his sim- 

le neighborhood meetings one summer on the coast of 

aine, in the early part of his ilmess. His ability to 
turn a conversation on business into an effort for any 
soul which he found in peril was astonishing. Almost 
every one who came to his wheel-chair or sofa left 
thoughtful and made better. He was an interested 
trustee of the Seaman’s Friend Society and had abun- 
dant opportunity, both by services on poard ship and in 
private interviews, for reaching men of many nation- 
alities. During his sickness he traveled in the Southern 
States and took four voyages—once to Hayti and Turks 
Islands, a second time to Grand Turk (where he buried 
his daughter, Gertrude, in 1889) and twice to Berrauda. 

He was buried in the Warwick Presbyterian church- 
yard, Bermuda, after impressive services at the house 
and at chureh, two Presbyterian ministers officiating. 
He died oes | at midday, after a short drive, dur- 
ing which he said, “I am enjoying the sunlight.” A 
son writes of him: “I shall always look upon his char- 
acter almost as a model of Christian manhood. His 
standard was so high and his faith and belief so firm, 
not shaken by all these years of constant suffering. We 
certainly have great cause for thankfulness that such 
an example of the power of pelieving has been before 
our eyes for sO many years and also we can think of the 
scores of lives that he has bettered through his help 
and instruction.” He never sought a position, he never 
noticed neglect. His was a life of Christian liberty and 
a record of unremitting faithfulness which, if it had 
voice, might well say, “Judge me, O Lord, for I have 
walked in mine integrity.” 8. G. J. 

_——_— 


THE GREAT VALUE OF FRESH AIR.—Every one 
knows the physical benefit that comes from a day 
in the open air, but few stop to reflect on the reason., 
This may be found in the fact that the air so breathed 
has contained more oxygen and therefore helped 
the blood, with which it has come in contact in the 
lungs, to throw off an unusual amount of the body’s 
waste and impurities in the form of carbonic acid 
gas. This is exactly what occurs, only with greater 
effect, when Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound 
Oxygen is introduced into the system. The agent 
is common air, enriched with more oxygen and 
combined with a magnetic vital element which the 
whole system heartily welcomes and absorbs. By 
it the lings are expanded, the plood purified and 
the nerve centers revitalized. This is, in short, the 
puilding up by the natural method of those func- 
tions of life and health, the injury of which is indi- 
cated by what we call disease. Another unique 
feature 1s that by means of the Home Treatment 
the better and richer air which Compound Oxygen 
supplies can be made available for the sick person 
in his own room without exposure, effort or fatigue. 
While the theory of Compound Oxygen is very in- 
teresting its wonderful history is still more so. 
For more than twenty-three years and in over 60,000 
carefully recorded cases it has shown its marvelous 
power to heal and restore most desperate chronic 
diseases, such as consumption, eatarrh, asthma, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism and nervous prostration. 
Byery question which this statement can raise can 
be cheerfully answered by Drs, STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York and Toronto, Ont. 


Mrs. A. A. Williams 
_ Lynn, Mass. 


For the Geed of Others 


Rev. Mr. Williams Heartily En- 
dorses Hood’s Sarsaparilla,. 


We are pleased to present this from 
Rev. A. A. Williams, of the Sillsbee 
street Christian Church, Lynn, Mass. : 


“T see noreason why a clergyman, more than 
a layman, who knows whereof he speaks, 
should hesitate to approve an 


Article of Merit 


and worth, from which he or his family have 
been signally benefited, and whose commenda- 
tion may serve to extend those benefits to 
others by increasing their confidence. My wife 
has for many years been a sufferer from severe 


Nervous Headache 


for which she found little help. She has tried 
many things that promised well but per- 
formed little. Last fall a friend gave her a bot- 
tle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It seems:surpris- 
ing what panty one bottlé could and did do 
forher. The attacks of headache decreased in 
number and were less violent in their inten- 
sity, while her general health has been im- 
roved. Her appetite has also been better. 
7rom our experience with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I have no hesitation in endorsing its merits.” 
A. A. WILLIAMS. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best family cathartic, 
gentle and effective. Try a box, Price 25¢ 


The “SOUTH SHORE.” 


For Christian People and their Friends 
AN IDEAL uring the WORLD’S FAIR, 
sé HOME”’ Located on the Shore of Lake Michi- 
hae gan, within 7 BLOCKS of the Ex- 
position Grounds, Electric, Steam and Water Traus- 
portation to the Grounds and the City. 

RATES LOW, appointments complete and ser- 
vice FIRST-CLASS. European plan accommoda- 
tions can be reserved WOW. The secret of its great 
popularity is HONEST ADVERTISING and 
fair dealing. . 

If you want to know why it’s the BEST PLACE 
to stop during your World’s Fair Visit—our new are 
ILLUSTRATED pamphlet will tell you the whole 
story. Sent free. Address, 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
810 Bort Building, Chicago. 


———« 


‘FEBRUARY’S TRIBUTE. 


Our special February offering this year isa Co- 
lumbian Chamber Set. © : 


It is mot expensive! Letus state this fact very 
clearly at the start before any misapprehension arises. 


Yet it is luxuriously finished and appointed.» The 
hand-carying on the upper part of both bed and 
bureau is in very clear relief. The general construc- 
tion is of the first quality. 

The Bureau is an adaptation of the French. Toilet 

_ Dresser and is properly a Toilet Bureau. If has,the 
regular table top and toilet shelves and drawers. 
There are two, deep drawers of full width beneath. 


The washstand has the high posts and curtainrod. 


It is of generous width and has double closets. This 
is one of the most attractive sets we have ever offered. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


South Side Boston. 


48 CANAL. STREET { *s.itoeect 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Wall Street, within the past ten days, has 
witnessed something like a panic. Up to 
Monday, Feb. 13, the date of the conference 
between Secretary Foster and the New York 
bankers, there had been no noteworthy diffi- 
culties in handling large lines of speculative 
stocks in New York. Pools and cliques and 
powerful operators had been able to arrange 
loans quite freely, notwithstanding the per- 
sistent and large shipments of gold to Europe 
had for some weeks previous been gradually 
reducing, not only the Government’s balance 
of free gold, but as well the supply of availa- 
ble, loanable fands in the New York banks. 
Up to that day the bankers had been smother- 
ing their anxieties, although, in the absence 
of some definite and announced policy, causes 
enough for anxiety and mere had existed, 
Yet bankers had continued to lend freely on 
stock collateral. 

When the secretary closed his conference 
with the bankers it was the general under- 
standing that the Government would adopt, 
announce and perhaps at once carry into effect 
a policy which would involve the issue of a 
large block of government bonds in return for 
gold, with the purpose of increasing the sup- 
ply of free gold in the treasury vaults. With 
that understanding the bankers were ready to 
go ahead aud accommodate borrowers as be- 
fore.’ But on Wednesday it became known 
that the President and other members of his 
cabinet had decided against the recommenda- 
tions of Secretary Foster. The result was 
immediate. Banks and bankers at once with- 
drew their support from the stock market. 
Loans were called or reduced and the quick 
consequence was the unloading at the Stock 
Exchange of vast blocks of stocks in which 
speculation had been recently not at all ex- 
tensive. Stocks of merit suffered along with 
those of no discernible merit whatever. Amer- 
ican Sugar, National Cordage, National Lead, 
Reading \and New York and New England 
suffered the most. Transactions were on an 
enormous. scale for a few days and the shrink- 
age in values ran up into the tens of millions. 

Curiously enough, just at the time when New 
York bankers became so panic-stricken over 
the impending disasters to befall the country 
as a result of the past and expected huge 
exports: of. gold, London bankers suddenly 
shifted position and became very heavy buy- 
ers of our securities. So heavy was this buy- 
ing that the shipments of gold from New York 
on Feb. 18, so far from exceeding $5,000,000, as 
had béen freely predicted, were only $1,000,- 
000.. If:this London buying: was not a spas- 
modic and sporadic event, it may be taken as 
an evidence of a permanent change of attitude 
on the part of European investors toward our 
securities, a change which contains the most 
tremendous possibilities. 

At the moment it is believed that President 
Harrison has so far altered his mind that, if it 
becomes necessary, to sell a block of bonds to 
maintain a gold reserve in the treasury of pro- 


portions sufficient to restore confidence, he. 


will:take that disagreeable step. The policy 
of the new administration will be of greater 
consequence and the inaugural address of the 
president-elect is awaited with the keenest 
interest, 


MINNEAPOLIS——ST. PAUL. 


—— 


DAVID C. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


‘Se ATTENTION. GIVEN TO COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
PRoPerty ror Non-RESIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY ) Minneapolis Minn 


First consideration. ‘i 


Financial. 


1851. 1893. 


Forty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PH GE Ng 
Mutual Lite Insurance Co, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1893. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate.... 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 

force 
TOADS Hn COLAtSral feo a\e eters wlaisicleiscs/almelelslaratn/slatate 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 


#5,428,079.79 


ATOMPAOV irs aicwrd wens vaptewaole ewan ee eee oeeistes 1,036,993.16 
City and Municipaland Railroad Bonds and 
SEO CE Sis tareicie coicin enjoins sielsielecaielelelaintele clateiatelsisiptaters 2,022,391.07 
Bank Stocks........ 164,440.00 
Cash in Office........... de 171.71 
Cash Deposited in Banks......-ccecscseveeeers i 306,363.73 
ADD: $9,726,812.69 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
OV.CT COSE jesse cnicsick stepsieice sees $65,278.93 
Interest accrued and due......... ‘ 61 
Premiums in course of collection. 76,433.43 
Deterred Semi-Annual and Quar- 
PONV TEM VIUING ae nstonens enacts 69,367.45 349,597.42 
GROSS ASSETS, JANUARY I, 1898.......... $10,076,410.11 
LiIABiLETIES. 


Reserve on Policies in foree at 

4 per cent. interest (Conn. and 

BN We a RIUNLCL AUR CR posses aie’ cioseisieleaiajeratets $8,874,509.00 
Claims by death outstanding..... 92,190.00 
Premiums paid in advance........ 9,695.00 
Loading on outstanding and de- 

ferred Premiums and other Li- 


DUAULOSs ir wisre sists 5 s\eyaie b sfdlete sajsibe lene 34,546.84 
Special Policy and Investment 
HRCSCLVES wise seiecsiew ens ecabais sce 440,894.63 9 451,835.47 
SURPLUS AU SPRRI CHUN. ussite eee cette $624,574.64 


$1,150,000.00 


New Policies written in 1892, 3,669, Amount... $7,776,050.00 


* Not taken, recalled and can- 


COLO. cysimaiere Pale ties Seiates a Hs 585, “ _ 1,349,800.00 
New Policies issued in 1892 
and taken or outstanding 
WE CNSUS Grad onaceccemsiee ot 3,084, aS $6,426,250.00 
Percentage of gain in business written 
Cy Aa 2 oh EIS AG Ser idgdeiomicononccacncor: :. 50 per cent. 
Poliches in’ TOrGe via. sees vee te 19,788. 
Insurance in force........,... #30,355,949.00 


In 1892 the business of the Company shows an increase 
in each of the following items: 

ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW PREMIUMS, RENEWAL 
PREMIUMS, INSURANCE WRITTEN, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 

This company has paid since organization 
for Death Losses, Matored Endowments, Div- 
idends to Policy Holders and Surrendered 

Policies, more than $33,000,000.90. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).................. $2,100,000.0¢ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017,653.25 
BSSOEG c:0isice sieve atolaic sents welatetale oft e afsieltiota ithe Pee 17,131,407 .0€ 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3] to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. CS oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 

BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM, 

PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 
8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Gold Certificates, 
#1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 
tificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’notice. If 


you wish to invest, write for particulars to 
RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST Co., Seattle, Wash. 


clients. p 
Send for Circulars and references. 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


Our Book on’ | 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, madé 
a specialty of invest- 
ments for colleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safety is the first 
consideration. 


| 


The Provident 
Trust Coz 3 = 


Please meution the Congregationalhst. 


Safe |nvestment 


For 50 Years. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS CORNERS ina 
large city where real estate continually increases in 
value, and increased rentals will add to the income 
from year to year. 

Surplus, $78,975. 
= $800,000. 
~ Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100-per share. 


Cash capital paid in February Ist, 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT’L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 


“ Everything considered, I can assure you that, 
in my judgment, the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
CO. has shown great wisdom and foresight in the 
selection of its real estate in this city, and it seems 
to me almost impossible that its investments here 
should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.” 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington St., where Plans and Photo- 


graphs can be seen. 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Cent. 


e 


Dividends 


Invests in Uentrai seaf Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital - - - = $2,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - - - -=+-. - 1,400,000 
Surplus -----+ +--+... - = 160,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5%per annum for 43 years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1880. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% p-a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


WESTERN MORTCACES AN 


COLLECTED. a 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and 


Mote than *%2,000,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
Our Cash Capital of %500,000 guarantees Safety and Kesponsibility. Charges reasonavle, 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to oy call at the office for information, 


14 DEPOSITS! 
Convertible into othersecurities. 6, 7 and 8 
cent first mortgages with Sinking Fund. st 

ney 


Of all investments. AGENTS WANTED, 
The North American Finance Co,, Minneapolis, Mion. — 


D BONDS 


Sold. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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“=- «Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


_ Be willing to pay a little more, 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co, 


HETHER Leather lasts 

ten minutes or ten 
years depends on what hap- 
pens to it. Vacuum Leather 
Oil is the care-taker; 25c, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book —" 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
store. 


Pittsburgh, 


— 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Guaranty 
& Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 


OFFERS FOR SALE AT PAR 


The 7 Per Cent, Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 


the leading company of the world in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing 


Steam Pumps and Pumping Engines. 


Statement of appraisers of high standing and 
certificate of chartered accountants are on 
file, and copies can be seen at our office. 


These show Real Estate, Plant, 
and Cash assets (ALLOWING 
NOTHING FOR THE VERY 
VALUABLE PATENTS AND 


GOOD WILL) to be nearly double 
the entire issue of preferred stock, 
and ‘profits for three years past fo 
have averaged $480,000 per an- 
num, the amount necessary to pay 
the dividend wpon the preferred 
stock being $140,000. 
INVESTMENT 


OREG eis iN In the United States. 


' # on 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in spraporlien to its size. Wholesal> trade 
1891, 8138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,896,303.0C, Buridings 
now uhder construction, $3,864,000.00 We have a plan 
for theemp!oyment of capital in best investinents in 
ped el in large and small amounts, cash or montily in 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 

markably profitable. Send for full information and 


THE BEST FIELD FOU 


Rankers' references. Evsene D, White & Co.. Portland, Ore 
ii Q i E 186 Tremont Street, 
! : Boston. 

SAVINGS ores pan 
‘ For Deposits and Drafts 
: i : from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 

! till 8 P. M. 
f ; » ' 
The Omaha aud Lincoln Realty Go. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000. 

Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pons in Boston, income from improved property, mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln; 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,600 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
jnterest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cbeaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 
terms. : Send for circular. J.D. ZITTLE, Sec., 


~~ Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


DR. STORRS ON PHILLIPS BROOKS. . 


Among the tributes to Phillips Brooks at 
the Carnegie Music Hall in New York last 
week none were more impressive and noble 
than that of Dr. R.S. Storrs. These were his 
closing words: j 


Those who heard him only occasionally 
were no doubt impressed principally by the 
rapid rush of his eager and stimulating elo- 
quence, by the noble positions which he 
nobly filled, by the majesty of his personal 
physical presence and by the large influence 
which obviously emanated from him, and 
all these are memorable to us; but those 
who had the privilege of coming into more 
immediate contact with him were always 
most impressed, I am sure, by the majestic 
spirit within, by the large, rich, stainless 
soul, exuberant in sweetness and in power, 
which gave emphasis and dignity to every 
winged word that flew from his lips. There 
was in him a majesty and strength of spirit 
as of the person which all had to recognize, 
but with this was the utmost gentleness and 
tenderness which made a sunshine in the 
shadows among the humble families whom 
he visited. I think of him, the servant of 
the Most High, and it seems to me that the 
voice which spoke from on high through 
the apocalyptic seer to the church in Phila- 
delphia has spoken to him: ‘* He that over- 
cometh I will make him a pillar in the tem- 
ple of my God, and he shall go out thence 
no more: and I will write upon him the 
name of my God.’? Even the name so dear 
to us of. Phillips Brooks has already lost to 
‘him its magnificence and will lose it to us 
when we go up higher and see him again 
face to face. 


PLANTS, Roses. 

Ornamentals, etc. 

_at half Agent’s prices 
T a Fe 3 S * rae 


9 collection 
for $4.00. 

JAY GOULD, ~~ 
Bill Nye, and 40,000 others are our patrons. Deal di- 
rect with the producer. Established 1875. See Dun’s 
Commercial Reports, Send for free Catalogue and 


copy of Green’s Fruit Grower (100,000 readers), witk 
new story: **Meneymeon on a Frait Farm.” 


GREEN'S NURSERY 6O., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


OF COURSE 


You have all admired the New Ames 
Building, the Exchange Building, Sears 
Building, Fiske Building, Farlow Build- 
ing, and many similar office structures. 

Have you thought of the reason. for 
the investments of such large sums in 
this class of property? 

It is because of the absolute security 
afforded, together with a reasonably sure 
return of a fair rate of interest, and ab- 
solutely certain increase of value from 
year to year. Trustees of large estates 
also seek this class of property in West- 
ern cities where values will show a pro- 
portionably larger increase. 

Perhaps your means are not sufficient 
to own such a property individually, but 
by a purchase of the stock of the United 
States Realty Co. you may join with 
others in such ownership, and be sure of 
6 % dividends, the best of security for 
principal, and participate in the growth 
of values. Call or address United States 
Realty Co., 409 Exchange Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


% HET ei ely otic. interest pay 


able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to af) 
loans. Migheat refereneer. Adilro« 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, We ust 


Pscot’s Esmulsion 


fof cod-liver oil presents a | 
| perfect food—palatable, | 
easy of assimilation, and | 
yan appetizer; these are 
j everything to those who } 
fare losing flesh and 
j-strength. The combina-| 
i tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- | 
i ducing foods, with Hypo- | 
i phosphites, provides a re- | 
f markable agent for Qu7ck | 
i Flesh Building in all ail- } 
| ments that are associated | 
i with loss of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, ee ~ 
New York. Solid by all druggists. & 


fo 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO, 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 


daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


The Columbus 
Ot Wheel-dom 


is the Columbia bicycle—first on 
roads, first on tracks, first in the 
strength of its lightness—Guar- 
anteed all over—Book about it 
—45 illustrations —free at Co- 
lumbia agencies=—-by mail for 
two 2-cent stamps—Pope Mfg. 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER-- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE= 
CGATIONALIST. 
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OURRENT SATIRE. 
WHO WAS THE PHARISEE? 


Two men came up to the house of God; 
One went in, the other passed on. ° 
He who went in was a “ Pharisee,”’ 
At least, so the other said to me 
As he wandered away alone. 


The ‘“‘ Pharisee”’ knelt in his cushioned pew 
And thanked his God for his lot, 

That he and his had enough to eat, 

Were sober and pure and scorned to cheat, 
And were free from shame’s foul blot. 


The other—the braggart !—blessed his stars 
That, not like this Pharisee, 

He could Gongs a greenhorn and roll an oath, 

And to toss off a glass was nothing loath, 
And cared not who might see. 


Now, which was the Pharisee? tell me true, 
Was it he on bended knee, 
Or the braggart who boasted to gloze his shame 
And revealed his hate of a blameless name 
By dubbing him ‘ Pharisee’’? 
—James Murray. 


MODERN MISSIONARY ZEAL. 


Onward, Christian soldiers ! 

’ On to heathen lands! 

Prayer-book in your pockets, 
Rifles in’your hands. 

Take the happy tidings 
Where trade can be done; 

Spread the peaceful gospel 
With a Gatling gun! 


Tell the wretched natives 
Sinful are their hearts, 
Turn their heathen temples 

Into spirit marts. 
And if to your preaching 
They will not suecumb 
Substitute for sermons 
Adulterated rum. 


Tell them they are pagans, 
In black error sunk, 
Make of them good Christians, 
That is, make them drunk! 
And if on the Bible 
Still they dare to frown, 
You must do your duty— 
Take and shoot them down! 


When the Ten Commandments 
They quite understand, 
You their chief must hocus 
. And annex their land. 
And if they, misguided, 
Call you to account 
Read them—in their language— 
The Sermon on the Mount. 


If, spite all your teaching, 
Trouble still they give; 
If, spite rum and measles, 
Some of them still live; 
Then, with purpose moral, 
Spread false tales about, 
Instigate a quarrel 
And let them fight it out. 
. —London Truth. 


THE CHINESE MUST GO. 


O, we are the people, the nation elect, 

The superior race, superfine and select; 

The quintessence of virtue is ours, ours alone— 

These heathen Chinese are but dogs ’round the 
throne— 

So we'll “nag” them and “tag” them and give 
them no ease, 

For we are God’s chosen—they’re only Chinese. 


Here’s “the land of the free and the home of the 
brave,” 

Knight-errants are we to succor and saye; 

In the civilized world are we not in the van? 

The slave we have freed. As for this yellow man, 

We'll hoot him and loot him, and so by degrees 

We'll worry the life out o’ these horrid Chinese. 


We’re humane and polite; we take off our hat 

To Carlos and Hans, to Mikoffsky and Pat, 

And once in four years we go down on our knees 

In obsequious worship for the votes of all these. 
We’re a nation of statesmen. We trim to each 


breeze 

That blows from the “sand lots” against the 
Chinese. 

“A treaty?” What of it? The superior race 


May break it for “office.” At a slap in the face 
Let the Chinaman rage. Does any one care? 

The American motto is, ‘‘ How to get there.” 

So detest them, arrest them,send them over the 


seas 
We'll teach them good morals—these heathen Chi- 
nese. 


Hear the song of the angels, the wise men behold, 
AS they, aeorey. the Saviour and give Him fheir 
gold. 

To this land of the gospel come others to us, 

But the gospel they get is the law’s blunderbuss. 

Sing, ‘‘Peace upon earth, good will,” if you please, 

To all races and peoples ’’—except the Chinese. 
—Henry L. Morehouse. 

er 


A REGULAR CusToM.—Every February the firm 
of Paine’s Furniture Company brings out some new 
and attractive “leader” as an incentive to mid- 
winter trade. This year it isa Columbian chamber 


Set. An engraving of it appears in another column. 
These “leaders” at Paine’s are always offered at a 


great reduction in price and are eagerly watched 
for by scores of buyers. 
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GOLDEN WORDS OF TRUTH. 


We have our Pastors’ Assur- 
_.... ancefof. these Facts. 


The Wordgof Ministers taken as} 
the Strongest Proof. 


Persons Believe the Pastor Before Any- 
one Else in the World. 


There are no words so strong as those 
spoken by the true minister. One knows 
and feels instinctively that such words come 
from the heart and are prompted only by the 
earnest purpose of doing good to humanity. 

We do not wonder, therefore, at the great 
influence with the public of the strong and 
ringing words of praise which the eminent 
divine, Rev. C. D. R. Meacham, gives that 
most wonderful of medicines, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. When 
he was run down in health, weak in nerves, 
prostrated in strength, and with his blood 
badly impaired, he was restored to sound 
and vigorous health by this marvelous health 
renewer. 

Here are the exact facts in his own words: 

“T am very glad to say in regard to Dr. 
Greene’s great remedy that when my blood 
was badly impoverished by an old scrofula 
humor, and my nervous system was greatly 
impaired, Dr. Greene’s medicine gave me 
wonderful relief. 

“At the present time my health is as good 
as at any time in my life, and my confidence 
in Dr. Greene’s remedy is constantly in- 
creasing. Rey. C. D. R. Mracuam, 

Pastor Baptist Church, Townshend, Vt.” 

Doubtless the same heartfelt sympathy and 
great desire to see the sick made well in- 
spired the Rev. Dr. J. W. Walker, Presiding 
Elder of the Methodist Church, Fort Dodge, 
Ia., to also recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy to the sick and 
suffering. He, too, has used it himself; he, 
too, knows that it cures, that it is sure to 
make the sick well if they use it. 

“T have given Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerye remedy a fair test, and am free 
to say that I consider it rightly named. I 
have recommended its use to several. 

Rey. J. W. WALKER, 
Presiding Elder, Fort Dodge, Ia.” 

We have published the testimonials of vast 
numbers of people who were cured by the 
use of the great discovery, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, but we take 
more pleasure in giving to the world Rev. 
Mr. Meacham’s own words and those of Rev. 
Mr. Walker in regard to the wonderful ben- 
efits they received from this valuable remedy, 
because we realize that the earnest words of 
a minister will have great weight with suf- 
ferers from disease, and everybody who reads 
their convincing words in regard to the sure 
and remarkable curative powers of this med- 
cine will lose no time in securing a bottle 
and thus obtain a cure. j 

Above all use this great remedy in the 
Spring, for itis the best Spring medicine in 
the world. Almost everybody needs to use 
a Spring medicine to invigorate the blood, 
strengthen the nerves and start up a healthy 
action of the liver, kidneys and bowels. Be 
sure and use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. It is purely vegetable and 
perfectly harmless, and is kept by all drug- 
gists at $1.00, : . 

Its discoverer is the well known Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
who gives consultation and’ advice free to 
the sick, personally or by letter. The sick 
should use immediately Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, for. it is not 
only the best remedy ever discovered but 
those using it have the privilege of consult- 
ing Dr. Greene, personally or by letter, con- 
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cerning its effects, their health, ete, This 
fact alone guarantees the assurance of cure. 
If you need a medicine do not fail to take 
this best of all remedies. i Eg 63? 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 
y . MIDDLETOWN, 
, CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. = 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden tin- 
ines, Pump Chain and FKix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Ily 

drants, Street Washers, etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded them 

by the Universal Exhibition in 

Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 

Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 

Exhibition, 1876. 


SS, 


CED OE Ei 


Garden, Cc 


2 


R arm, E ¥ 

N, POULTRY and RABBIT FENCING. 
eects of miles in use. Catalogue FREE. Freight 
Raid. McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, 


POULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
That ereeu cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known, 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut green bones, 

meat, gristle, and all without 

clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 


: Ill. catalogue free if you name this paper. 
=U, 100: 


F.W.MANN: Milford, Mass. 
THIS $14 70 $17 Fi 


SEWING MACHIN = ‘FREE J 
=| = 6 


am 


where without a —Aleicent in advanee. 
Warranted the BEST [\RWe} sewing machine ever 
made. Ourterms and “Sk 2! iS} ‘conditions and everys 
thing far more liberal vay «= than any other house 
ever offered. For fall \ Ay particulars, cut this 
edvt. out aud send to | (APS ous tonabae Address 
Alvah Mfg. On, “> pepe. Cis. Chicage, # 


ete lon whe «luv J 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchangi 
a ERO Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, ;) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


ON Vite Obs 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 


iy REY. JOHN ALDEN, 

‘? One of New England’s oldest and 
\} best known Clergymen, given up to 
Wf die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
Ali//, flammatory Rheumatism, by 


John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


No danger. No pain. 
Applied to gums 
only. 

n 


No sickness or any 

The Best bad after effects. 
Anaesthetic Sufferers from heart 
kuown for 
Extracting 


or lung disease - of. 

any one can use it- 

Ask your Dentist to 

: use it. 

Donalgesia Mfg Co., 

4 Jamestown, N. Y- 
Pl L E S ADVICE FREE. 

. To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured atter many yoo of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 


sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 


and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass, © 
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~~ DEFINITIONS NEW AND OLD. 
. EXPERIENCE: The name a man usually gives 
to his mistakes.— Oscar Wilde. 
PREACHING: Personal Christianity come to 
utterance,—Rev. Dr. CU. H. Purkhurst. 
A NOveEL: A pocket theater; an iatellectual, 
artistic luxury.—/’. Marion Crawford. 
Tue CuurcH: Rightly considered the organ- 
ization of goodness.—Christian World. 
A Cynic: A man who knows the price of 
everything and the valve of nothing.—Osca” 
Wilde. ; 


New York Ciry: A combination of an Irish 


Sodom and an American Gomorrah.—Bos- 
tonian. 
A Crank: A fellow who gives thanks 


every morning that he agrees with the Lord, 
and every evening that the Lord agrees with 
him.—Rev. A. E. Winship. 

GAMBLING: A kind of action by which pleas- 
ure is obtained at the cost of pain to another. 
It affords no equivalent to the general good; 
the happiness of the winner implies the misery 
of the loser.—Herbert Spencer. 

IMPRESSIONISM IN ART’ One dash for thesky, 
a sweep for a mountain range, a dab for a tree, 
a dot for the nestling farmhouse, with a smear 
of white for the silver shingles, two wiggles 
for a fence, and the crime is over.—/’. Hopkin- 
son Smith. 


THE MopERN CoLLEGE SrupENT: A marvel- 


ous creature, something different from every 
other specimen of the human race in the world 
—the strongest mixture of the largest satisfac- 
tion with himself and the profoundest absence 
of any conception of responsibility.—The late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks. 


DORFLING ER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 Shown In 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


Losr time is money lost. Time saved is money 


“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,”’ 

When from domestic scenes a man 
Will quickly disappear ; 

For lo! around his humble home 
Housecleaning waxeth rife, 


Washing Powder 


Made only. by N. 


t. Louis, 


And brooms, and mops and kindred 
But he’ll return at eventide 


Ifin her work his busy spouse 


sed 
GOLD DUST WASHIN 


Makes radical change in a household by making work easier, 
shorter and less expensive. Try itin yours. 
4 Ibs. for 25 cents. | 
K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, | 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 


saved. Time and money can be saved by using the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your 
recipes for custards, puddings and sauces. Try it 
and be convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


ADAMSON’S BOTANIC ‘BALSAM is regularly pre- 
scribed by many physicians of the best standing 
and is recommended by professors of medical col- 
leges to their students as invaluable for all diseases 
of the throat and lungs. 


Tried & True 
may 
well be’ said 
of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


sane 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


meline 


THE MODERN" 


“STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use, Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor.# 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


U.L. Prescott & Co. Box B, No. Berwick, Me.|e 


Absorb his wedded wife; [things 
And sweetly smile we trust, 


Will use Fairbank’s GOLD DUST. 


2 


POWDER 


Sold everywhere, 


USE “DURKE 


SALAD DRESSING 


‘3817 


MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, Hereditary, or ul- 
eerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CutTicurRA, the great skin cure, 
CuricuRA Soap, an exquisite 
= skin purifier and beautifier, 
and CuTiouRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. Ina word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and -=~7 » + used 
in the treatment of every humor and discase, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and — 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PortER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
“ How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


PLES, blackheads, red, ~>:; 1 hands and fall: 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA | <*> 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti< 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 2c. 


Simply Perfect. 


Dr. WARNER’S PERFECTION WAISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 

Prices. Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85c; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, 50¢. 
By mail toc extra, For sale by leading 
merchants. : 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWA7, N.Y. 


one Piece BUTTON 


No Needie, 
No thread, 
No Tools, 
No Trouble, 
TO PUT THEM ON. 


Will send by mail, pre- 
A paid, 


9A Suiall Boxes 
{2 Buttons 
in each box for 
ONE DOLLAR 
Patent Button Co., 


310 Main St., 
Springfield, Mass 


tio: 

$600 to $12,000)... . veces BNC. 
or 3 books, 100 designs, all 
different $1.00 


. 62 up to... 
Address SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSE 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The presidency is notimmortality ; it simply 
is an.opportunity for immortality.—Rutherford 
B.. Hayes. 

I would write the book [Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World] differently now if I were to 
doit again. I should make less rigid applica- 
tion of physical laws, and 1 should endeavor 
to be more ethical, and this I have stated ina 
new translation of the book inGermany. But 
it is still clear to me that the same laws goy- 
ern all worlds.—Prof. Henry Drummond. 


After nearly twenty-one years’ personal ef- 
fort and contact, I might say hand-to-hand 


condict, with the evils that assail the youth of- 


this nation, I am firmly convinced that there 
is nothing so much to be dreaded in the home, 
in society, in church orin state, as the enervat- 
ing, degrading influences that are thrown 
upon the imagination of our youth through 
the devil’s printing press — Anthony Comstock. 

As I have sat in that Scotch church in Four- 
teenth Street, and have heard the matter so 
presented as though the kingdom of heaven 
pivoted on the dotting of an ‘‘1”’ in some hy- 
pothesised manuscript, I have thought to my- 


self, What an opening for a revival! Whata 
starting point for a new Pentecost! How the 


gaping ground, with its dumb, dry lips, sighs 
to heaven for a downpour!—Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst. 

I remember twenty years ago being the 
guest of a London merchant at his residence 
in the country. He told me with some pride 
that he was lord of the manor. The English- 
man likes to be lord of anything. We were 
playing croquet, the ladies, my companions, 
himself and some others, and the wife came 
out and sat on the rustic seat and in an inter- 
val of the game I sat by her side and took up 
her book. It was a German book. She said 
she had brought over a teacher from Hanover 
and was learning German. It was Schiller 
and I went over the pages pointing out some 
of the poems Ladmired. She said innocently 
aiterward to one of the young ladies, ‘ This 
gentieman is a Baptist preacher. Whaty a 
Baptist preacher knows German? Why, I 
thought they were all shoemakers or black- 
smiths.’—Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus. 


a 


WHAT CHICAGO MUST DO. 


It it [the Columbian Exposition] is to 
lead to good results it must exercise an 
intellectual and moral influence on the mil- 
lions by whom it willbe visited. Returning 
to their homes, scattered throughout the 
land, they should carry with them new and 
fresh thoughts, deeper impulses to high and 
pure life. The gathering of vast multitudes 
in a great city inevitably leads to immoral- 
ity of various kinds. What is unavoidable 
we accept without protest, but we have the 


right to demand that the municipal author- | 


ities of Chicago provide for the bodily 
heaith and well-being of its visitors by em- 
ploying whatever means hygiene and sani- 
tation may suggest, and still more that they 
remove, as far as possible, all temptations to 
wrongdoing. Duying the fair the city should 
be cleaner than it ever has been and its 
moral atmosphere should be purer. It will 
be crowded with the human beasts of prey 
who make a living by pandering to man’s 
greed and sensual passions, and hence the 
laws of decency and order should be en- 
forced with more than ordinary vigilance 
and severity. The amusements offered to 
the public, outside the exposition grounds, 
should be of an elevating character, and the 
exhibition of the bodies of women, in a con- 
dition more suggestive and more degrading 
than that of nudity, should be forbidden. 
Steps should also be taken to put a stop 
to the disgusting disfigurement of the city 
threugh the posting of indecent pictures 
which tend to destroy both taste and mo- 
rality. In this exposition Chicago will be 
taken, first of all, as a type of Western life 
and civilization, and she must have a care 


that those who have persuaded themselves 
that the West is coarse, vuigar and material 
shall not be confirmed in this opinion. 
Chicago is the metropolis of the progres- 
sive, powerful and aspiring Western people, 
and there should be found nothing in it to 
remind us of the border town or mining 
camp, whose chief institutions are the sa- 
loon, the gambling hell and the brothel. 
As to the exposition itself the directors and 
managers have repeatedly assured the pub- 
lic that it is to have an educational value, 
thatits influence will be for good, both mor- 
ally and intellectually. If this is to be made 
true they must refuse to be guided by 
French standards, in the art they exhibit, 
at least, and in the character of the amuse- 
ments they offer visitors. The Paris Expo- 
sition of 1889 in these two matters certainly 
was a source of corruption.—Bishop Spal- 
ding. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, N. Y., is the Mecca of many 
a pilgrim in summer who there finds rest and recre- 
ation, but never until now has it been regarded as 
a winter resort. The transformation of Sterling- 
worth Inn, the most fashionable and popular of all 
the famous summer hotels of Chautauqua’s Sara- 
toga (Lakewood), into a Sanitarium for treatment 
of lung, throat and neryous diseases is therefore 
the more notable. The elegant surroundings and 
homelike comforts which have attracted thousands 
in summers past are rapidly filling the Inn, inside 
of which the potted plants and trees, combined 
with the warmth and verdure of the South, make 
one feel as though he had heen transported to 
sunny Florida:or the balmy Bermudas, and while 
guest or patient, as the case may be, he feels as 
though his lines were cast in pleasant places, and 
the quiet restfulness appeals to bis sense of home 
comforts. 

THE joints and muscles are so lubricated by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla that all rheumatism and stiff- 
ness soon disappear. Try it. 


OUR Elwood plant (except the warehouses) was de- 
stroyed by fire on Jan. 22, but fortunately we had a good 
furnace in Pittsburg in reserve, which was lighted at 
once, so we do not anticipate any great delay in filling 
orders. The Elwood plant will be rebuilt and, in about 
sixty days, will have the furnaces going, which, with 
the three in Pittsburg, will insure a stock. for fall de- 
livery. It takes about 7,000 to 8,000 boxes each week to 
clear us from being called slow and, from the way the 


“Pearl Glass ” and ‘‘ Pearl 'Pops’-are now being tated 


for, we expect to turn-out about 9,000 boxes each week 
the coming fall. GEORGE A. MACBETH & Co, 
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Waiter Filters. 

Cheavin’s English Earthen Water Fil- 
ters, to convert aqueduct water to pure 
drinking water, haye stood the tests in 
several World’s Fairs, as their array of 
gold medals proves. 

The above, together with testimonials 
from scientific men in London, where they 
have been in use so long, led us to ac- 
cept the sole agency of them here. 


Sizes one and one-half gallons to six 
gallons cost from $7.50 to $21.75 each. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 
120 FRANKLIN. 


.by return mail, fell ae 

scriptive circulars 0! 
TMCODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED: 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to daic. These, only, are tha 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. DW. MOODY. Be- 
ware cf imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
*nany style, toany measure, for ladies, 
men and children, Garments guaran- 
fy teed to fit perfectly without trying on, 
Address MOODY & CO. CINCINNATYE, 6, 


p 
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Meade & Baker’s _ 
Carbolic Mouth Wash ¢é 


PD TALI TS: 


contains the great an- 
tiseptic and preserver, 


Carbolic Acid. 


Preserves 
the 
Teeth 


and gums, is pleasant 
to the taste, leaves a 
delicious feeling in 
the mouth. 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, 50 cents. 7. 

A sample bottle and treatise 

on the care of the teeth will 

be mailed free on applica- 

tion to 

MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 


3100 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va- 


Deserving Confidence. No 
article so richly deserves the 
entire confidence of the com- 
munity as Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
Trocues. Sufferers from 
Asthma and Bronchitis should 
try them. They are universally 
considered superior to all other 
articles. used for relieving 
Coughs and Throat Troubles. 


- Test of Years. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 
i a The best goods last 
the longest. Care in the 
selection of stock, and 
perfection of manufac- 
ture, make the Genuine 
Davidson Syringe the 
/ most reliable and dura- 
ble in the market. 
DETROIT, MICH., Jan, 3, 1893. 
I have used a Davidson Soft Rubber Syringe for the 
past 12 years without any repairs or once failing me 


which certainly shows excellence of workmauship an 
quality of the rubber, Dr. JAMES NEWELL, 


The Genuine is marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


“A HEALING WONDER. 


omnfort 


- Powder 


The great external remedy. For all — 
diseases of the skin. Mother’s eS 
friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain,” 

All Druggists. 


or Home or runic Use. 2 
Jin the world. Send for 
TIOON CO. 1008 Wainut Sé, Phi 


MAROY 


> 
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Did it everoccur to you that WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP must be good for TOMET 


Full size — open — pound package = WILLIAMS’ famous BARBERS’ SOAP — 6 cakes — to the pound. 


Sold at all goed Drugs Stores and .Barber Shops — 40 cents per vackage — . 
= A positive cure for chapped hands and rough — frosted ‘skin — of. hands or face. 


ee say that nothing is so like ¢veam — so softening — so refreshing to the skin as: this wonderful WiLLIAMs’ BARBERS’ Soar —. It is made to heal. That’s why 
nearly all the good BaRBERS in the world. use it on. the tender —‘sensitive skin’ of the faces of their customers. It is more than healing — it is antiseptic, 
also. Now if— it does so much for the face — why not for the vest of the body! — Arms — neck — hands — éntire body —? Why not be soft —cool and 
fresh of skin a// cver ? 

No quackery about WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP — « It's: what it claims to be —the mildest — gentlest and purest of soaps — cream-like in quality — and won- 


derfully healing and refreshing. Nothing wore — nothing Jess. G THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY — Glastonbury, Ct 
Hs J? . 


You_can easily prove it. If you cannot conveniently obtain it at a Drug Store or Barber Shoo, (Established Half a Hundred Years.) 
we mail a tull pound package — 6 fullsize cakes for 40: cents — in stamps or currency, address Makers of the famous “ Yankee” shaving Soap. 


’ 


320 


/thsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


BEAAKAEEAEAKEGEERRAAHRE 


« Wall Paper Samples: 


® FREE @ 


Send 8c. for postage, deduct it when ordering. 
oods all guaranteed to 


Q 


ood Papers, = 2, 3, 4c. per Roll. 
ilt ae - 4,5, Ge. Ob 
Embossed Gilts, - 8; 1@c. and up. 
Aeon BORDERS to Match, Le Ya. 
te : te ees 
F, H. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. 1. 


We guarantee to please you or refund postage. 


RARKELERHEHRLARLLAEAEE 


POPPPOAE aD HH 
222 


This is the specialty of the largest Rose 
growing establishment in the world. Itis the 
means by which the fame of the D. & C. Roses 
has been extended to every part of the land. 
If you live on the other side of the Continent 
it enebles you to buy the Roses you love best, 
from Rose headquarters, as easily and satis- 
factorily as though you were our next door 
neighbor. We prepay the postage, and guar- 
antee the safe delivery of the flower; all you 
have to do is to plant it in pot or garden, and 
it will grow and bloom as sturdily asit would 
in the home of its birth. Ifyou are not ex- 
perienced inthe art of flower growing, our 
new “Guide to Rose Culture’? will give 
you the knowledge and experience it has 
taken us twenty-five years to acquire. Drop 
us a line and receive it free, together with a 
specimen copy of our, popular magazine, 
“Success with Flowers.” 


The Dingee & Conard Ce. 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, ,~ 


WEST GROVE, PA. 


& 
& 
& 
& 
HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. : 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
a 


L P Fisher Jan93 ace 


. é : The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 
that is said to be “just as good” or “better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. 


proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand Misleading Brand 


“Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White | « Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 


Lead, St. Louis.’’ 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by Materials Proportions Analyzed by ; 
Barytes 59.86 per cent. Regis Chauvenet | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 per cent. Ledoux & Co., — 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. ~ 


White Lead 6.46 per cent, St. Louis. 
Less than 7 per cent. white lead. 


Baryies 50 68 per cent. 
No white lead in it. 


t i The following analyses, — 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact - 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. — 


They are manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
< ATLANTIC” (On slcipegsteed ” (Pittsb’gh) as PeWwies (eid ie esbotge) 
= ” (New Yor On G ¥ iladelphia) 
*“BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ‘**MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 
7 BRADLEY” (New York) : *“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
“ COLLIER’ (St, Louis) SHIPMAN (chicago) 

. Louis ee icago 
*“CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) **ULSTER” (New York) 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) *“UNION ” (New York) 
“* JEWETT” (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
_ if you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa-: 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


1400 Keet Above Sea tevee NOW OPEN Po 


For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 


incluiding the use of Narcotics. Report of Medical Commission showing mostremark- | 


able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application. 
Stay of two weeks wili demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 
ADDRESS SR ctr oli had ledd dle Lea Tee oan 
.§ Chautauqua Co. Nat’] Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. ock Box 126, 
bpd govern {Queen City Bank, Buffalo. N. Y. Lakewood-on-Chautauaua,. New York: 


This is a House 


in which-a watch movement 
lives and works. 

A substantial house. 

An elegant house. 

A durable house. 

A low-priced house. 


The best house in the world for a high 
priced (or low priced) watch movement to 
keep time in. 


This happens to be a ladies size, but 
we make sizes to fit any movement, 
and in great variety of styles. 

on 


A Fahys Monarch Soe 
(14 karat) Gold Filled Watch Case. 


Ask your jeweller fr it, LPS \hn 


and look for our trade-mark, | MONARCH " 


Trade Mark, need | 


Number 9 


REY. ROBERT W. DALE, D.D., LL.D. 


pee a saintliness of the bank, of the exchange, of the court of justice, of the newspaper office 
and of Parliament, as well as of the cloister; of the laboratory, the painting-room and the uni- 
versity, as well as of the church; a saintliness of the merchant, the manufacturer, the tradesman 
and the mechanic, as well as of the apostle and the preacher; and we shall not discharge our full 
duty as ministers or churches unless we make it apparent that, as the great forces of nature, which 
are but forms of the eternal power of God, are present and active in every region of the material 


universe—in phenomena the most splendid and inspiring, in phenomena the most magnificent and ob- 


-scure—so the divine life which dwells in man is to be present and active in all the infinite varieties 


of human effort and experience.—From Dr. Dale’s address before the International Congregational 


Council in London, 1891, of which he was president. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


“¥f you wish a new Lneyclopadia, Typewriter, Organ, 
Piano (or to rent a Piano), Stove or Brass Bedstead, save 
money by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


A Vital Question thoughtfully treated in 


A Plea 


for the 


Sabbath 


and for man, with discus= 


sion of Social Problems. 
Pp. 236. 


By 


Rey. J. Q. BITTINGER. Price $1.25. 


“A book that no student interested in the welfare of 
man should be without.” 

“The author goes to the bottom of his theme and 
writes with so much clearness, candor and force that no 
one will fail to enjoy his pages.’’— Congregationalist. 

“Mr. Bittinger is a clear and strong thinker and he 
gives the subject thorough treatment. He first traces 
back the history of the institution of the Sabbath as a 
period of rest and special sacredness. The second part 
of the book relates to the Sabbath as an economic, re- 
ligious and social institution. It is eminently sane and 
wholesome as well as timely.”—7he Advance. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST. 


numbers. 
numbers. 


{ Size A holding 13 
) Size B holding 26 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


Two sizes. 


75 cents. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes. Send 
forcircularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22. Vesey St., New York, 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS| 


refer to over 1,000 churches, Send fo 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & co., 


90 and $2 Canal Street, Boston. 
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Church Equipment. 
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a FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF 
Catalogue OF SURG monaie. Prices and terms 
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Old South Lenten Lecture Course 348 
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Negro Conference at Tuskegee. Rev. George 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: 


The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
&3.00. If payment is delayed, $3.50. 


Clubs—otf Fouosincla ies atleast ONE NEW subscriber, 
#5.00—Ot THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
bers, $6.00—of FIVE, including at least THREE NEW 
subscribers, $10.00—of FIVE, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 

Receipts for subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks bythe date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—In requesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. 

Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any lime, to take effect at the exniration of the 
subscription. S 

Remit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so'at their own risk. 


Advertising Rates.—25 cents per agate line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; ll inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. . 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


WwW. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


MENEELY & COMPAKY, _ 
WEST TROY, N.Y. BELLS, 


or Churches, Sckcole, etc., also Chiman 
and Peals, For :uore then half a cenfux 
noted for yune-ricrity over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Sstablished in 1829 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mans. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8@>Send far 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ‘S cHiMes 
IN) 


GHURGH BELLS <°: 


9 


in the 
EST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND T. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
VMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


lightin; see 
‘Fils CRUTCHES g2anas 
Betc, Satisfaction Waites 
; guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free, 
ILEY REFLECTOR CO. & 
708 Penn Ars. Pittsburgh, Fa, 


A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


urch Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. | 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ch 
Ostermoor CO, 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


business we areaccustomed 
tosellCA R PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
\. ufacturers’ prices. We 


———— 


IHN A, PRAY, SONS, & 


and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, soRBSH'se., Boston. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments, 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHiCAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


ET LT 
Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE. 
Tllustrated with Colored Portraits, and 
egiving full Particulars of all our famous § 


[ emntagelie teint SN a i en 
ORCANS AND PIANOS. 
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G.P.Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE SERIES. 
il. LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


His Life and Work. By CHarces F. HoLpER. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Partial Contents: The Boyhood of Agassiz— 
His Life at Heidelberg—His Friendship with 
Humboldt—His Career at Harvard—His Trav- 
els—His Religious Belief—His Works, ete. 


A NEW IMPRESSION OF 
1.. CHARLES DARWIN, 


His Life and Work. By CHarurs F. Hor- 
DER, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


‘‘Mr. Holder is one of the American savants who have 
made Darwin and his system of philosophy a subject of 
profound study, and his book relating to him is one of 
the best that has been produced for popular use.’’— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE GENESIS OF ART-FORM. 


An Eysay in Comparative Asthetics, Show- 
ing the identity of the Sources, Methods and 
Effects of Composition in Music, Poetry, 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. By 
GxrorGceE L. Raymonp, Professor of Oratory 
and Aisthetic Criticism, Princeton College; 
author of ‘‘ Poetry as a Representative 
Art.” Fully illustrated, 12mo, $2.25. 


STUDIES BY A RECLUSE. 


In Cloister, Town and Country. Aveustus 
Jgssorr,D.D. With frontispiece. Octavo, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


- “Dr. Jessopp bas established a well-earned reputation 
as a delightful essayist and a student of antiquarian and 
archeological subjects of no mean learning and scope. 
The geniality and wholesomeness of his humor and his 
dominant optimism make his writings always exceed- 
ingly fresh and pleasant.”—New York Tribune. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bul- 
letin, prospectus of the Story of the Nations 
and Knickerbocker Nugget Series sent on 
application. 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers haye contributed, 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

Fhe Lord of Life. A new Waster Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Other good services at 


the same price are: “ The Risen Messiah,’’'' He 
Lives!” * Death's Conqueror,” ‘The King of Love," 
“ Savior Victorious,” ‘ Easter Morning,” ‘ The 
Risen Christ,’ etc., etc. 

CANTATAS. 

Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 


20 cents, post-paid. 
Wusieal Visitor for March will contain a 
ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols, 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 
Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED (fer the authentic life 
a of BLAINE. 


Achanceofalifetime. Freight paid, Credit given. Best 
book. Bestterins, Outfit free. Send at once Ic. for post- 
ageandpacking. R.H.Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
It will pay you to write for special terms on the authen- 
tic edition, no matter what book you are selling; offer 


most extraordinary ever made in history of bookselling. 
eee en eee ee, 


oe ‘CHERMERHORN’S TracHERS’ AGENCY 
: Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
8 East 14th STREET, N. Y. 
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New Imported Theological Books 


Old Testament Theology 


The Religion of Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage of Development. 
Hermann Scuuttz, D.D., Gottingen. Authorized English translation by 
Prof. J. A. Paterson, M.A. (Oxon.). 2 -vols., 8vo, $6.00 net. 


“ Professor Paterson has executed the translation with as much skill as care; .. . readers 
may rely on his having given the meaning of the original with the utmost accuracy.”—From.the 
Author’s Preface to the English Translation. 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek 


By Prof. HERMANN CREMER, D. D., Greifswald. Translated by William Urwick, 
M.A. In demy 4to, fourth edition, with supplement, $10.50. 


“Tt is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the Greek 
Testament.”— Church Bells. 


How to Read the Prophets 


Being the Prophecies arranged Chronologically in their Historical Setting. 
With explanations, map and glossary. By Rey. BucHanan Buakg, B.D. 
Three yolumes now ready, viz.: 

Part I. THE PRE-EXILIAN MINOR PROPHETS (WITH 
JOEL). Crown 8yo, $1.50—Part Il. ISAIAH, CHAPTER I.- 
XXXEX. Crown 8vo, $1.00.—Part III. (Just Ready.) JEREMIA. 
Crown 8yvo, $1.50. 


By Prof. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion 


As illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 
The Hibbert Lectures, 1892. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


By C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Send for classified catalogue of T. & T. Clark’s Theological Publications. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


SBPDTVOVOTFTSVSBVSVISOVFISSOSSISSIssssessessd 


A-STUDY-OF 
THESLIEE 


each lesson in the Junior grade. 


Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, oc ae 


IN-52- LESSONS 
SAMPLES FREE. 


(THREE GRADES) 


The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth= 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. Maps {| 
and Iflustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 


The 52 Lessons bound in one volume, each grade, 30c. 
8c. 


; 
; 
: 
; 
é 
; 
; 


1 Also, the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /wternational Lessons : the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. 


Congregational Sunday Schooi and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


On the International 
Lessons in Six Grades. 


The Pilgrim 


On the Life of Jesus the 


Lesson Chaotic ae 


Congregational Sunday School and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


$ 
° 
$ ° 
t 

, : 
° 

@ @ 
$ $ 
r @ 
° ° 
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E SOCVCVSSVSVSSSSISTSESSSBSSVSSSSISSOsUs 
f HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, BOOS 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
-Chicayo, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10-paged 
‘Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk Co. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
, - SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 

. (Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 

Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


N IDEAL STUB PEN—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 

A specially EASY WRITER, a GOOD INK HOLDER and a DELICHT to 
those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price 
$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 
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A FEW OF 


A. C. McClurg & 


Co.’s New Books 


Sound and Music 


By the Rev. J. A. Zaum, C.S.C., Professor of Physics in the University of Notre Dame. With 


195 Illustrations. $3.50. 


‘“‘T was much pleased, as you know, with the work when I read it in MS., but its worth has impressed me more 


inits present garb. 


To my mindit is by far the most accurate and complete of books on modern acoustics and 


on the acoustic bases of harmony. I feel sure that a work so full of information, given in such pleasing style, 
must have a success comporting withits merits and the conscientious work expended on it.’’—Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, 


of Stevens Institute of Technology, in a letter to the Author. 


“Tt is an extraordinary book by one of our foremost workers in science. . . . The volume is one which, on a 
cursory glance, appears like a popular work on the subject, but a more intimate acquaintance with its contents 


reveals the fact that it is a thoroughly scientific treatise, one which will 


ive to the student a practical and the- 


oretical knowledge of the subject. . . . Inno single volume can one find the same amount of valuable information 


as is to be found in Professor 


ahm’s new book.”’— Scientific American. 


References for Literary Workers 


By Henry Matson. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


“Writers who have spent hours in public libraries seeking for just the book needed to complete their knowl- 
edge of a certain subject, or who have waded disconsolately through volumes in pursuit of a single much needed 


bit of information, will be glad to welcome this work. 
. - With such a volume at hand, preparatory readin. 


A more complete reference book it would be hard to find. 
loses half its terrors. 


The comprehkensiveness of the scope 


of such a work is vast and its value tremendous.”—Zhe Boston Times. 


France tn the Nineteenth Century (1830-1890) 


By Exvizasretu W. Latimer. Handsomely Illustrated with 22 Portraits. 
“Current events give emphasis to the history of France in the Nineteenth Century. . 


Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
.. Throughout it is in 


tensely readable. It affords trustworthy and vivid pictures of momentous events, and it Ses the personality of 


the men and women who have been the chief actors in modern French history with singu 


ness.”—The Beacon, Boston. 


ar force and effective- 


“ As a whole, the book is a rather unusual commingling of history and biography, combining the liveliness and 
personal flavor of the latter with the breadth of view of the former.”— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


A fListory of Modern Philosophy 


(From the Renaissance to the Present.) 


By B.C. Burt, A.M. 2-vols., $4.00. 


“Tt is a thoughtful book for students and thinking men. 
the time of its awakening from the ‘dogmatic slumber’ of the Middle Ages are first noted in a few brief 


from 
para- 


The general characteristics of our philosoph 


graphs, following which come an exhaustive consideration of the ancient doctrines which were then revived. 
This is admirably done, and gives at once a standing to the work, the care and conscientiousness of the author 


being everywhere apparent.’’— The Boston Times. 


“ The accidental necessity of examining with more or less care a number of currént systems of philosophy has 


made it convenient to compare Mr. Burt’s synoptical abstracts with original works. 


The test resulted very credit- 


ably for his book. . . . Wherever the test was applied his method was found commendably accurate.’’—W. ¥. Tribune. 


The Last Voyages of the Admiral of the Ocean Sea 


As related by Himself and His Companions. 
the Admiral of the Ocean Sea.” 


By CHarites Paut Macks, author of ‘ With 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“Mr. MacKie has made a masterly presentation of the established facts in the later life of Columbus and en- 
abled every one to see the gross absurdity of the deprecatory views advanced anew during the last few years re- 
garding the character of one who is indéed no saint, but who of his own will and motive opened the way for the 
conquest and civilization of the Western hemisphere.’’—Beacon, Boston. 


Our Cycling Tour in England 


By Rrevusen G. Tuwarres. Illustrated. 


12mo, $1.50, 


“It is a volume of travel that will take the reader out of the beaten path and carry him amid rural scenes and 
surroundings that have the freshness and variety of nature, untouched by the smoke and noise of the snorting 
steam engine. ... The descriptions are graphic and show the close and loving observer of nature and man in every 


page.”’—Saturday Evening Gazetle, Boston. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. Cuicaco 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


THE PASTOR IN THE SICK ROOM 


Three Lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary by REV. JOHN D. WELLS, D.D. 


Lecture No. 1. The difference between the Sick-bed 
and the Death-bed. 


Salvation possible, and in many 
cases probable, on the Death-bed. 


Wrong treatment of the Sick and 
Dying; right treatment of the same; 
uses that may be made of their ex- 
perience. 


Lecture No. 2. 


Lecture No. 3. 


16mo. Price 50 Cents. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO., 
133 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST 
Anthem Books 


for Quartette and Chorus Choirs, 


BRIGHT ANTHEMS. W. H. Ogden. 
Contains 52 Anthems. 192 pages. 
$1.00 each. $9.00 per dozen. 


SHORT ANTHEMS. Harrison Millard. 
Contains 14 Anthems. 55 pages. 
60 centseach, $6.00 per dozen. 
MILLARD’S SELECTIONS. H. Millard. 
Vol. 3. 44 Anthems. $2.00 each, $18.00 per doz, 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Send card for sample sheets, 


HAMILTON S, GORDON, 13 East 14th St., New Yorke 


Good Music—interesting service. 


Easter * Music. 


New No. X XVI. 


Pilgrim 


fe sts Hope of the = = = 
Children’s =~= = Resurrection. 
ALSO 


Services, 


TUFTS & HAZARD. 


XXII. Risen Christ. 
XVIII. Story of Easter. 
XIV. Easter Voices. 
>. Easter Lilies. 
Price 4c.; 100 copies, $4.| VW. Easter Day. 
Samples, 2c. Glorious Hope. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


FLOR ID PENINSULA is 


] [ a FROST-FREE 
township of high, healthful land, dotted with clear 
lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people. 
No negroes, no liquor; no malaria ;where pineapples, 
lemons and oranges grow best, and fresh yoeetebies 
are gathered all winter. Homes sold on install- 
ments so cheap! ‘The Florida Homeseeker,” 
monthly, tells all about it. Sample Free. Write. 


0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida. - 


THE NEW 
Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia 
NOW COMPLETE. 


oa 
x 
3 
g 
3 
¥ 


AS a work of ready reference for the 
student, as a handy book of facts 
and statistics in a business office 
or school room, as a guide in the home 
library, 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
surpasses all others. 


It is twenty years later than any of its 
competitors, and is really a new work. 
All the articles have been entirely re- 
written or revised, and thousands of new 
ones incorporated. The type is clear 
and of a beautiful cut; the numerous 
illustrations are remarkably fine; and 
the maps show not only all the countries 
of the globe, but also all the States and 
Territories of the United States. 


In ten volumes. A valuable and 
extremely cheap set of books. 


Price, per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; 
sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 

Twenty-four page illustrated circulai 
sent to any address on application. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, m 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY 


advertised in our last issue, although con- 
venient in form and most attractive in appear- 
ance, contains 816 separate tunes—nearly twice 
as many as are found in most hymn books and 
exceeding by more than 140 the number of tunes 
in any other book. The pages areso arranged 
as to afford with almost every hymn a choice 
between two or more tunes, and in most cases 
the choice includes an old familiar tuneas well 
as one of the modern English school. The 
unusual number, variety and arrangement of 
tunes makes the book perfectly adapted to the 
varying needs and musical capacity of the 
churches and partially accounts for its popu- 
larity in churches of all sections and Sizes. 
There are still many churches in which 
the Hymnary has not been introduced, al- 
though the number is rapidly growing less. 
Is there any good reason why your church 
should not have the best? : 


The publishers, CHARLES E. MERRILL & Co., 52 
Lafayette Place, New York, will send free to any one 
who asks for it a 32-page pamphlet containing speci- 
men pages, etc. Send for it. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE KING IMMORTAL. A new Service by 
the Rev. ROBERT LowRy. 16 pp. 

ANNUAL No. 1%. Eight pages of new Easter 
Carols by the best writers. z 
Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 

4.00 per 100 by Express, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9h St., N. Yo 
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as notable for striking and important 
events as January and February have 
been, the year 1893 will prove worthy of its 
distinction.as Columbian Year. On this 
side the water political history has been 
making itself rapidly and the administra- 
tion to be inaugurated this week will give 
strength and direction to it as its elevation to 
power reveals the presence of new and some- 
what problematic forces at work in our na- 
tional life. 
“nessed, also, the intensifying of differences 
-in the Roman Catholic Church, which ap- 
: cantly are not allayed by the presence on 
res of the Pope’s special representa- 
The Kansas excitement has shown 
ae certain elements in our 
~ population an howamenable, too, to the in- 
fluences of sober second thought. The list of 
“the dead of the year is starred already with 
‘the names of many who have been eminent 
_and useful in church and state. The Euro- 
pean capitols have been keyed to a high 
pitch of excitement over matters of even 
international moment, and as our staff cor- 
respondent in Berlin intimates most of the 
foreign governments seem to be on the verge 
of still more exciting and pregnant days. 
Verily two months of American or Euro- 
pean life today are better than a cycle of 
Cathay! What an inspiration to consecrated 
service are these stirring times! And over 
ali is the God of our fathers, making even 
the wrath and folly of men to praise Him 
and establishing with our aid the kingdom 
of His Son. 


|: the next ten months of the year are 


It appears that Roman Catholic institu- 
tions have been allotted space at the World’s 
Fair many times as large as that given to all 
‘the Protestant denominations. It is not 
surprising that this apparent discrimination 
in favor of Catholics has called forth many 
complaints. It is to be noted, however, 
that the Roman Catholic Church as a body 
has not asked for space. Instead of this 
educational and other institutions under the 
care of that church have asked forroom and 
have got it, and the allotments to these va- 

rious organizations are placed together so 
that the sixteen Protestant bodies are to 
have in all a frontage of 320 feet while 
Catholics will have 1,000 feet. Wedo not 
know. how far the commissioners have in- 
tentionally favored that body above all the 
others, but it is evident that Catholics have 
been alive to their own interests much more 
_than other denominations. Business enter- 
prise, so “far as it is open and fair, is not 
to be condemned, It remains to be seen 
whether Protestant bodies are prepared 
_ereditably to fill even the narrow space 
_ they have secured. 


While the evangelization of the cities is 
_ the great pressing problem, we cannot afford 
.to forget that the same passions which 
. threaten society in the slums of Boston are 
-also to ‘be found in the Berkshire Hills. 


These two months have wit= 


The Springfield Republican prints tables 
showing that during the last twenty-two 
years there were twenty convictions for 
murder in the four western counties of 
Massachusetts, with twenty-six convictions 
in Suffolk County, which in 1871 had 50,- 
000 more people than the four counties 
combined and which now has a population 
greater by 180,000. It is aremarkable fact 
also that fifteen of the twenty murders in 
the four counties were in very small towns, 
six of them in four towns whose combined 
population is Jess than 2,000, Most of the 
murderers also were of American parentage 
and bore names well known in Massachu- 
setts for more than a century, such as 
Briggs, Davis, Dwight, Adams, Phelps, Tay- 
lor, Davenport. To leave these sections of 
the country without the gospel and espe- 
cially to neglect the children in these 
sparsely settled communities would be po- 
litical suicide. Patriotic motives would be 
enough to maintain missionary enterprises 
for them, even if higher considerations did 
not prevail. 


ROBERT WILLIAM DALE, D.D., LL. D. 


On our cover page this week appears the 
likeness of the foremost among English 
Congregationalists. Dr. Dale, at sixty-three 
years of age, still is the beloved pastor of 
the Carr’s Lane Congregational Church, 
Birmingham, Eng., where he was installed 
almost forty years ago, in June, 1853, as 
co-pastor with the sainted John Angell 
James. In that year he graduated with 
honors from the University of London. 

While he has always been known through 
his long record of illustrious service as be- 
fore all things else a minister of Christ and 
the pastor of his people, he has for many 
years been recognized as one of the great 


religious leaders in England’ in literature, 


theology and public life. He was for sev- 
eral years the editor of the Eclectic Review 
and the English Congregationalist. He has 
written a number of books which have had 
a marked influence in the development of 
the theology of our time, among them 
works on the Atonement, The Jewish Tem- 
ple and the Christian Church, Doctrine and 
Ethics of the Epistle to the Ephesians, The 
Living Christ and the Four Gospels, and a 
Manual of Congregational Principles. 

He has been and is today one of Eng- 
land’s foremost citizens. He has cham- 
pioned the cause of freedom and righteous- 
ness in many a political battle, and to no 
other leader do Nonconformists owe so 
much as to him for their strength in Eng- 
lish politics and their influence in civic 
affairs. Nor is he less prominent in educa- 
tional matters. He is goverpor of the King 
Edward VI. School of Birmingham by ap- 
pointment of the senate of the University of 
London. His voice has often been heard 
in the interests of progress in the educa- 
tion of the common people. He has ren- 
dered important service in America and 
Australia as well as in England, for he has 


visited both countries and has delivered 
lectures and addresses which have proved 
a guide and inspiration to the churches. In 
1878, as appointee for the Lyman Beecher 
lectureship on preaching, he gave to the 
students of Yale Theological Seminary nine 
lectures, which have been published and 
widely read. 

In theology he is broad, liberal and in- 
tensely spiritual. His central doctrines are 
the deity of Jesus Christ and eternal life in 
men received and realized through Him. 
His preaching is luminous with the great 
truth that believers know by facts of spirit- 
ual experience what Jesus Christ is, that in 
Him is expressed the ethical majesty and 
redemptive pity of God, and that these facts 
no criticism can shake and no speculation 
obscure. He believes as to the future that 
all men will survive death and be judged, 
but that only by one’s free acceptance of 
God’s election of him in Christ can he live 
forever. The root of eternal life is in vol- 
untary acceptance of Christ and union with 
Him. The rest of the race will sooner or 
later cease to exist. 

While many Congregationalists in Eng- 
land do not fully aecept Dr. Dale’s views as 
to the future life, no one who has seen him 
in English religious assemblies can doubt 
the love and loyalty toward him of English 
Congregationalits and, indeed, of Noncon- 
formists of alldenominations. As president 
of the International Congregational Council 
in London in 1891 he received abundant tes- 
timonies of the high esteem and affection in 
which he is held by all the churches and 
his opening address, in its exposition of the 
principles of the Congregational faith and 
order and inits lofty and inspiring spiritual 
tone, was the masterpiece of the occasion. 

a ee 


WISDOM IN PLANTING OHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS. 

A school has three stages of life—if it 
lives to the third stage.. The first and third 
are easy, the second is hard. It is easy to 
start a school. It is hard to get it to run- 
ning securely and steadily and usefully, and 
when it is well under way it will run of 
itself. 

From the point of view of practical Chris- 
tian benevolence several conclusions follow. 
The starting of a school, wherever appeal is 
to be made to the public for its support, 
should be a matter of carefulness and 
should be subject to some advisement in 
behalf of those who are expected to assist 
in maintaining it. Next, when a school is 
set where it is needed, it should be helped 
through its period of weakness and diffi- 
culty and should speedily be made able to 
do its work. Itis poor economy every way 
to leave it long in weakness. This is the 
time when some organized agency should 
be at hand to give with promptness and 
certainty the help that is wanted; then, 
when the school is strong, it may be left 
to itself and to the individual friends whom 
it will more and more draw to its support. 
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We can see, too, that the planting of a 
Christian school, which may thus soon be- 
come a self-sustaining and enlarging source 
of influence, is an effective kind of work. 
Our College and Education Society has 
charge of this business. It takes care, so 
far as it is allowed to, that schools which are 
not needed are not aided. Itrequiresa con- 
siderable setting out in possession of prop- 
erty before any aid is given, then it waits 


- for the indorsement of the local and the 


State association of the churches, and it 
insists upon continued proportionate giving 
from the neighborhood of the school. It 
looks over and studies the whole field and 
distributes money where it is most needed 
and will be most useful. It does all this 
part of its work well. 

The chief complaint against the society is 
that itis not able to do more, which is not 
wholly its own fault. The society is show- 
ing, too, an awakening purpose of activity 
itself. It has enlarged its province of taking 
in academies. It is bestirring itself to raise 
money East and West. Plans are afoot for 
a union with the New West Commission. 
Provision will doubtless be made for some 
direct representation of the churches in its 
management. 

But the society is ready to serve the 
churches now. It ought to have more money. 
It is not getting its share, by any just meas- 
ure of the importance of what it has to do. 
It is carrying on-whatis really a distinctive 
missionary work of the highest. value. The 
schools which it founds or aids are centers 
of Christian light and power in these new 
lands. They catch the sight of young men 
and women and lead them up to places of 
usefulness, which they fit them to fill. They 
strengthen the churches and quicken all 
Christian agencies of every sortround about 
them. They are needed near where their 
force is to be felt, and far distant schools 
will not serve the purpose. Our churches 
will not thrive nor these new regions be en- 
lightened without them. 

These new schools depending on the so- 
ciety have some precedency in their claim 
for help over the olderones. Our older and 
stronger colleges and academies may forever 
need money and they will forever be able to 
getit. But some of the younger ones are 
ready to die without the sight of it. Their 
necessity is greater. There is amore urgent 
call for that work to be done which they are 
not yet able to do, That which is given to 
help them goes more directly to enlarge the 
scope of Christian powers in the land. It 
has the freshness at least and inspiration 
of the entrance upon a work that is new 
and waiting to’ be done. 

If our wise men and women will turn 
their thoughts carefully upon it we believe 
that they will see the great opportunity 
which is here open before them. They will 
fill up the treasury of our education society. 
The new schools will rejoice and the new 
lands will be blessed. 


eer 


A CONQUEST ON THE OCEAN. 


The raising of the American flag over the 
steamship New York last Thursday marked 
a new epoch in American history. It seems 
surprising that of the $200,000,000 annually 
spent for carrying freight between this and 
other countries all except a small fraction 
is paid to foreigners and nearly all this vast 


commerce is carried on under foreign flags. 


‘The causes which led to this result are not 


difficult to find. Capital has found larger 
promise of returns in the internal develop- 
ment of the country and patriotism has not 
been intense enough to divert it to the busi- 
ness of freight carrying. Railroads have 
seemed to be more profitable than ships, 
though we believe that the money lost in 
railroads, if applied to the shipping business, 
would have made ours the foremost nation 
on the seas. ‘ 

What American traveler in foreign parts 
has not felt mortification at seeing how rare 
a sight was the flag of his country? Who 
has not wished that some of the great steam- 
ships, triumphs of modern inventive skill, 
might be American? Who has not won- 
dered why English and German and French 
vessels should be almost exclusively em- 
ployed by our Government in carrying the 
mails between this country and Europe? 
The fact is that these governments have 
outbid ours for this great business of carry- 
ing across the ocean more than one and 
three-fourths billions of dollars’ worth of 
property every year. They have thus kept 
pace with the great advances in the con- 
struction of ships for ocean traffic and in 
case of war would be able tu press into their 
service the best vessels in the world. 

By acts of Congress in 1886, and since, all 
our war vessels must be built in the United 
States and of American material. The build- 
ing up of the navy has since that time 
been vigorously pushed, our shipyards have 
been enlarged, the price of materials has 
been reduced one-half, and it is now possi- 
ble to build at home a ship at thirty-three 
per cent. less than the same ship would 
have cost seven years ago. By the act of 
Congress last year foreign made ships of 
not less than 8,000 tons, which can make 
speed of twenty knots an hour, may also be 
admitted under our Government if ninety 
per cent. of their share of capital shall be 
owned in the United States, and if their 
owners shall agree to build-in this country 
an equal amount of tonnage. It is pro- 
vided, also, that these ships may at any 
time be taken by the government, on pay- 
ment of reasonable compensation, as armed 
cruisers or transports of war. 

Under these conditions the President last 
Thursday raised the American flag over the 
magnificent steamship of the Inman Line 
which is hereafter to be known as the New 
York of the American Line, saying in his 
brief address that it is the type and pre- 
cursor of many others that are to float this 
flag. That act signalizes a conquest in which 
our country is to regain the supremacy to 
which it is entitled in the merchant marine 
of the world. One of the initial steps 
which have made this act possible was 
the appropriation by Congress of a special 
subsidy for carrying the mails. We believe 
that this was a wise step. This new policy 
will stimulate, improve and cheapen the 
business of shipbuilding. It will bring to 
our nation greater respect and influence 
in foreign lands. It will provide us with a 
very valuable equipment in case of war, and 
by our possession of it wil’ do much to in- 
sure continued and honorable peace. One 
of the greatest achievements of this admin- 
istration is its last, which was consummated 
by the celebration in New York harbor last 
week, 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.] 


NEGLECTING JESUS. 


Probably there are few persons, whether 
professed Christians or not, who do not 
think sometimes that if they had been alive 
when Jesus was on earth and had seen 
Him» or only heard definitely about Him 
they would have honored Him, and prob- 
ably would have identified themselves with 
His followers. But it is more likely that 
most of us would have paid little heed to 
Him. It is hard to realize to ourselves now 
how intensely hostile to Him the public 
opinion of His time usually was, and how 
indifferent to Him most people were who 
did not actually oppose Him. It is one of 
the chief privileges of our age that we have 
knowledge concerning Him and the history 
and success of His gospel which none of His 
contemporaries possessed. 

This fact renders neglect of Him the more 
lamentable and guilty. Yet itis a kind of 
sin from which few, if any, are wholly free. 
Probably its most subtle and’ dangerous 
form is connected with the familiar tempta- 
tion to self-indulgence. Some neglect Him 
by disregarding His invitations and demands 
that they become His disciples. Many 
others, however, after pledging themselves 
to His service, neglect Him by trying to 
compromise, claiming to belong to Him and 
to be doing His work while actually study- 
ing how to secure as much of merely worldly 
gratification as possible without openly re- 
nouncing Him. Not to cultivate and ex- 
hibit His spirit is neglecting Him and in the 
most dangerous manner. 

It is neglecting Him also if we fail to see 
Him in our fellow men and women, near or 
remote, to whom it is possible for us to 
minister in His name. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of these least,’’ He says, 
‘““ve did it not unto Me.’’ This should be 
the true inspiration to every form of mission 
work, that it is service to Jesus as truly as 
to those to whom it carries material, intel- 
lectual or spiritual assistance. It is neg- 
lecting Him to abandon any one, no matter 
how sinful, as hopelessly beyond the power 
of human effort, aided by the divine Spirit, 
to save. 

Surely it must be true that no distress will 
be more bitter, when those who have wasted 
the opportunities of this life awake at last 
to that sad fact, than the remorse which 
will be due to mere neglect of Christ. Nor 
can there be any purer, sweeter joy than 
that which those will experience to whom, 
in their surprise at the actual worth of 
their humble but faithful and loving dili- 
gence, He shall say, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.”’ 


—>— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Perhaps the most important bill yet re- 
ported to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and the one most likely to cause debate, 
is that to repeal the law which limits the 
number of liquor licenses to one for every 
500 people in Boston and one for every 1,000 
in other municipalities in the State. The 
hearings before the liquor law committee 
on this matter have been thorough and well 
attended. The bill is. reported by the only 
clergyman in the House, Rev. John Brown 
of Fall River, an independent Republi- 
can. A minority of the committee dissent, 
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The bill is a repeal of the present law 
and nothing else. Enough adverse com- 
ment upon it has already been made to 
show that it will be, and ought to be, 
-stoutly opposed. The House has defeated 
the municipal woman suffrage bill by a 
vote of eighty-seven to ninety-seven, after 
the adoption by a vote of one hundred and 
ten to ninety-one of an amendment to make 
the validity of the act conditional upon its 
acceptance at the next State election by a 
majority vote of all the people, both men 
and women. This amendment had never 
been proposed before and its effect was to 
throw the vote into confusion, so that no 
comparison of value can be made with pre- 
vious years. It was favored by the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage and was opposed 
by the friends of suffrage, with exceptions 
on both sides. After it was adopted the 


bill was unsatisfactory to many suffragists. © 


Some voted for it and some voted against 
it, while the same attitude was manifested 
by the opponents of suffrage for women 
when it came to the final vote. So the most 
that can be said is that, from one cause or 
another, the bill is dead. 


President-elect Cleveland has completed 
the formation of his official family and an- 
nounced the acceptance of the post of Secre- 
tary of the Navy by Congressman H. A. Her- 
bert of Alabama and of the honorable oftice 
of Attorney-General by Richard Olney of 
Massachusetts. In the choice of Mr. Her- 
bert, an ex-Confederate, as head of the Navy 
Department we see a demonstration that 
the Civil War ended nearly thirty years ago. 
As chairman for many years of the House 
committee on naval affairs, Mr. Herbert has 
thoroughly mastered all the details of naval 
administration and his familiarity and sym- 
pathy with the needs of the navy are not 
surpassed by many of his Republican col- 
leagues. Invariably he has taken more ad- 
yanced and generous positions than his 
party. His selection is a well-merited pro- 
motion, so recognized by his associates in 
the House who, the morning after his ap- 
pointment, gave him a surprising evidence 
of their affection and esteem. Mr. Olney’s 
rank as a lawyer is exceedingly high in a 
city where eminent lawyers are not scarce. 
Twice offered a place on the bench of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court and seriously 
considered as a candidate for chief-justice 
of the National Supreme Court when Judge 
M. R. Waite died, he now consents to enter 
active political life for the first time. Of 
his ability there seems to be little doubt. 
Whether or not his past identification with 
great corporations has, in a degree, disquali- 
fied him for aggressive prosecution of cor- 
porations which defy the anti-trust law and 
similar legislation is an open question. 
Mr. Cleveland has selected for the responsi- 
ble position of private secretary, Mr. Henry 
T. Thurber, a Detroit lawyer and a brother 
of Rey. Dr. E. G. Thurber, pastor of the 
American Chapel in Paris. Seven of the 
Cabinet are college bred, seven lawyers and 
the majority Presbyterians, as in the Harri- 
son Cabinet. 


‘The counsel and arbitrators whose argu- 
ments and decisions are to settle the contro- 
versy relative to the rights of Great Britain 
and the United States in the Bering Sea met 
in Paris last week, examined credentials 


and adjourned until March 23, when the 
claims of counsel will be heard and argu- 
ment begin. The positions to be taken by 
the United States, in brief, are these: that 
up to the cession of Alaska Russia exercised 
exclusive right to the seal fisheries in the 
Bering Sea and claimed the right to prevent 
any invasion of this exclusive right; that 
when Alaska was ceded all rights and au- 
thority which Russia claimed in the sea east 
of the water boundary established by the 
treaty of March 30, 1867, passed unimpaired 
to the United States; that Great Britain’s 
failure to object to Russia’s original claims 
is to be interpreted as assent to the same, 
and that the phrase ‘‘ Pacific Ocean” used 
in the treaty of 1825 between Great Britain 
and Russia did not include the water now 
known as the Bering Sea. Wherefore, the 
United States, having valuable property 
rights in the Alaska seal herd which breeds 
in the waters of the sea, has been and is 
justified in employing means to protect the 
herd. These regulations have been ignored 
by Canadian and British sealers, hence the 
seizures, the diplomatic controversy and 
the need of arbitration to determine the 
amount of damages, if any, due to the 
United States. Our interests are in able 
hands and, be the decision what it may, the 
significance of the method by which it is 
reached cannot be lost. It will serve as a 
link in the chain which ultimately will 
girdle the earth with peace. 


The relation between ‘‘sea power’ and 

national growth or decay has no more au- 
thoritative interpreter than Captain A. T. 
Mahan of the Naval War College at New- 
port, author of works that have extorted 
the admiration of European critics. He 
gives in the March Forum his reasons for 
believing that, as to Hawaiian annexation, 
The United States finds herself compelled to 
answer a question—to make a decision—not 
unlike, and not less momentous, than that re- 
quired of the Roman Senate when the Mamer- 
tine garrison invited it to occupy Messina and 
so abandon the hitherto traditional policy 
which had coufined the expansion of Rome to 
the Italian peninsula. 
Captain Mahan shows in a conclusive way 
the strategic and commercial importance of 
the Hawaiian Islands, for as he says, when 
the Isthmian canal is completed the islands 
‘‘ will constitute a center of commerce, in- 
ter-oceanic and inferior to few, if any, in the 
world,” and, ‘“‘shut out from the Sandwich 
Islands as a coal base, an enemy is thrown 
back for supplies of fuel to distances of 
thirty-five hundred or four thousand miles 
—an impediment to sustained maritime 
operations well-nigh prohibitive.’” Headds: 
‘Comparative religion teaches that creeds 
which reject missionary enterprise are fore- 
doomed to decay. May it not be so with 
nations??? So much for an expert’s opinion 
as to the desirability of our controlling the 
Hawaiian Islands. Speedy annexation is 
another matter, as the legislators in Wash- 
ington are beginning to realize, and our 
Washington correspondent reflects the gen- 
eral opinion that the Senate of this Congress 
will not ratify the treaty drafted by Secre- 
tary Foster, the probability being that a 
committee of investigation will be appointed 
to determine the exact state of affairs in 
Hawaii and report to the next Congress. 
Princess Kaiulani is on her way to this 
country. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has de- 
cided in favor of the Republican House of 
Representatives, the Populist member of 
the court dissenting, questioning the right 
of the judiciary to determine the member- 
ship of the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment and contending that by so doing the 
judiciary is infringing upon the self-deter- 
mining right of a co-equal branch of gov- 
ernment, aright which is sacredly guarded 
in the constitution. This. decision is re- 
ported as accepted by the Populist leaders 
and they are preparing to take the place of 
a minority in the Douglass or Republican 
House, at the same time intending to issue 
an address to the people stating that they 
yield reluctantly to the decision and mak- 
ing the question an issue in the next cam- 
paign. Itis with a sigh of relief that this 
result is contemplated. At one time the 
State was perilously near anarchy. The 
reconstruction of the militia on partisan 
lines, now under way, is lamentable. When 
membership in any company of any State’s 
militia is made conditional upon partisan 
opinion, or when, as in Ohio or Pennsylva- 
nia, a class in the community excludes 
itself from membership because of suspi- 
cion that the organization as a whole is 
being used in the interest of another class, 
then the need of reform and prudent man- 
agement of the militia becomes apparent. 
As a valuable arm of public defense the 
militia has its place, but it was not organ- 
ized to be the weapon of a party or a class. 


For the last decade of its history New Jer- 
sey has been gradually lowering the quality 
of its representatives in Congress, its gov- 
ernors and its legislators at Trenton. The 
State that used to send men like Stockton, 
Dayton and Frelinghuysen to Washington, 
and elect as governors men like Daniel 
Haines, Joel Parker and George Ludlow, 
has in these latter days passed into the con- 
trol of men like Leon Abbett and Miles 
Ross. The influx of respectable citizens 
from New York and New England into towns 
like Morristown, Orange and Montclair has 
not been able to prevent the Democratic ring 
from counting in its governors and legis- 
lators year after year. When gerrymander- 
ing has been necessary that has been done. 
When ballot box stuffing has been needed 
that has been done. The defeat of the Hud- 
son County ring last fall, Governor Werts’s 
recent refusal to be a party to legislation 
which contemplated reinstating the ring, 
and his superior appointments to the judi- 
ciary had given the people of the State 
some reason to believe that a better day was 
dawning. 


The course of events at Trenton last week, 
however, shows how thoroughly entrenched 
the lowest elements of society are in the 
State capital and how thorough the political 
overturn in the State must be. It was freely 
stated early in January, when a former 
race track employé was made speaker of the 
Assembly and the owner of the Gloucester 
race tracks was conceded to hold the votes 
of several assemblymen and senators in his 
hand, that erelong the legislators would be 
asked to give their votes for bills legalizing 
gambling in return for the money contrib- 
uted by the gamblers to the Democratic 
party’s resources during the last campaign. 
That which was predicted has come to pass 
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Three bills have been railroaded through 
the Legislature, vetoed by Governor Werts 
and passed over his veto, and a Supreme 
Court decision declaring the laws uncon- 
stitutional seems to be the only hope of 
the decent citizens of the State, who had no 
opportunity to express their indignation at 
Trenton while the legislation was pending. 
Rarely have such infamous laws been placed 
upon the statute-books of any common- 
‘wealth. They make gambling legal; they 
countenance the cruelties which have made 
winter racing at Guttenberg the scorn of 
‘‘decent’’ gamblers; they defy even the 
lowest code of morals. It is well that the 
people are organizing law and order leagues 
and venting their indignation in mass meet- 
ings, but the only hope for a better state of 
affairs in New Jersey is a political revolu- 
tion which will call out the better elements 
of both parties into a united force for the 
destruction of demagogism and jobbery. 
The Science of Municipal Corruption, which 
is so relentlessly exposed inthe March Forum, 
must be met by the Science of Municipal 
Regeneration, which Dr. Gladden is describ- 
ing in his papers month by month in the 
Century. 


It has been apparent for some time that 
the Welsh Liberals might break away from 
Mr. Gladstone unless he kept his pledges 
and took the initiative in legislation curb- 
ing, weakening and ultimately abolishing 
the Established Church in Wales. In ways 
that were unmistakable Mr. Gladstone has 
been made aware of this contingency during 
the days that have intervened since Parlia- 
ment opened, and the sequel was revealed 
by the introduction last week of a bill sus- 
pending the creation of new interests of the 
Established Church in Wales. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill savagely attacked the meas- 
ure and Mr. Gladstone, and harried the 
premier into a speech of amazing vigor and 
eloquence, recalling to his admirers his best 
efforts of earlier years and revealing to his 
Opponents that his armament is as heavy 
and formidable as it ever was. He admitted 
that the bill simply presaged disestablish- 
ment but said that justice demanded that 
the majority in Wales, which is overwhelm- 
ingly Nonconformist,- should have that 
which it desired. The bill passed its first 
reading by a majority of fifty-six, the Irish 
members standing solidly by their Liberal 
allies. The Liberal victory in Cirencester, 
in which the Liberals regain a seat they lost 
last October, is regarded with great satis- 
faction and interpreted to mean that rural 
West England approves of the home rule 
measure and the many reforms to which 
the Liberal party is pledged. The breath- 
ings and mutterings from Ulster are none 
the less in number and intensity. Arch- 
bishop Croke has appealed to the Irish fac- 
tions to unite in convention on March 8 and 
consider in concert the home rule bill, a 
measure which has his and the Pope’s 
approval. 


- The election of M. Jules Ferry to the pres- 
idency of the French Senate is a welcome 
sign of stability and a desire by French leg- 
islators to have able men at the helm. The 
report of the government accountant, ap- 
pointed to examine the accounts of the Pan- 
ama Company, just rendered, shows how 


enormous were the sums paid to contractors- 


for which no youchers are in existence, and 


with the agrarian leaders. 
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how enormous were the profits of the con- 
tractors, their own admissions and accounts 
being the evidence. M. Flory calculates the 
total traceable profits of the contractors at 
77,747,504 francs. Cross examination of ex- 
Secretary of the Navy R. W. Thompson, by 
the congressional committee, has substan- 
tiated the comments we made last week that 
even if the men at the American end of the 
exchequer did not bribe legislators or profit 
by contracts they were greatly overpaid for 
the use of their names. 


Germany is noting the phenomenai rapid- 
ity with which the agrarian party is growing, 
combining the forces of the agriculturists, 
the peasants, the members of the Financial 
and Economic Reform Union, the Bimetallic 
Association and the anti-Semites, and de- 
manding the overthrow of Von Caprivi, pro- 
tection to agricultural interests and a return 
to bimetallism, in short, a reversal of the 
imperial policy. Bismarek is in sympathy 
Caprivi and the 
emperor are carefully and wonderingly not- 


ing the development of events, and a disso-. 


lution of the Reichstag and a test of the 
respective strength of the emperor and the 
people may be very near. A non-official 
referendum instituted by the liberal socie- 
ties of Belgium resulted in the polling of a 
large vote.and a preponderance of sentiment 
in favor of manhood suffrage. The verdict 
of the people, it is expected, will influence 
the Chamber of Deputies in its vote on the 
question this week. 


=< 


IN BRIEF, 


Fast Day in Massachusetts will be April 6. 
Governor Russell properly respects the will of 
the legislators. 


This is a good time for those preparing for 
missionary concerts to read Dr. Rufus Ander- 
son’s book on the Hawaiian Islands. 


Don’t lose too much time between the ex- 
piration of the morning service and the be- 
ginning of Sunday school. Children with 
nothing to do are not to be blamed if they be- 
come restless. 


The attempt made on Mr. John W. Mackay’s 
life, while a similar attempt on the life of 
Russell Sage has hardly passed out of mind, 
will serve to make millionaires feel that great 
wealth is at any rate not a guarantee of 
personal safety. 


Claudius Clear, in the British Weekly, makes 
the clever point that some preachers are not 
entitled to say ‘“‘ My hearers,’’ for their congre- 
gation invariably is asleep. Others will say, 
“Dearly beloved” when they would not lend 
a sixpence to any who sit in the pews before 
them. 


One compensation for the severity of the 
winter is the opportunity for labor which the 
huge snowdrifts create. Every member of the 
army of the unemployed in Boston capable of 
wielding a shovel could have obtained work 
last week at twenty cents an hour, and yet 
there were some who preferred loafing to 
toiling. 


The neat pamphlet issued by the Congrega- 
tional Club of Boston, the Necrology for 1892, 
is a fitting memorial of the ten members who 
died during the last year. , Every member 
will read it and with much more interest and 
tender remembrance than if the club had to 
listen to the reading of it as a prelude or post- 
lude of an evening’s discussion. 


- Dr. Washington Gladden, in his last report 
of the proceedings of the Cosmopolis City 
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Club, recorded in the March Century, makes 
one Mr. Payne say, ‘‘It begins to look a; 
though the reorganization of cities for parti- 
san purposes would soon become a ‘large pact 
of the legislative program.” Do you wish 
proof of this? Read the narrative of recent 
events at Albany. 


Whether or no its theology was up to high- 
water mark there is a touch of both humor 
and pathos in the prayer of a Gloucester 
fisherman: ‘‘ Make us as good Christians as 
circumstances permit.’’ We once heard an 
eminent doctor of divinity start out on his 
long prayer with this utterance, ‘‘We thank 
Thee, O Lord, that we have not been as bad 
this week as we might have been.” 


The printing of the Koran in English and 
its free distribution is proposed by Mr. A. R. 
Webb, who comes to represent in this country 
the Mohammedans of India. It will be inter- 
esting to compare their Scriptures with those 
of the Christian faith. The $150,000 which it 
is said has been guaranteed for this missionary 
enterprise will not make many conyerts, but 
will add to the enlightenment of the people 
on the Mohammedan religion. 


It takes all kinds of experience to get at the 
depths-of meaning in the promises of the 
Bible. For example, a minister who has been 
in much demand as a preacher but who, hay- 
ing resigned his pastorate, is waiting with 
such patience as he can summon for a suit- 
able call says rather pathetically that he 
never before realized the full significance of 
the name which Isaiah said was going to be 
given to Israel, ‘“‘ Thou shalt be called, Sought 
out.” 


The general tone of the secular press touch- 
ing the opening of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day has been either altogether apathetic or 
openly hostile to the prevailing Christian 
sentiment of the nation. There have been a 
few honorable exceptions, however, and it 
ought to be a matter of local pride that two 
of our Boston dailies, the Journal and the 
Advertiser, have taken strong ground in favor 
of closing the gates on the Lord’s Day. For- 
tunately, the matter seems to be no longer an 
open question. ; 


The death of ex-Confederate Gen. P. G. 'T. 
Beauregard removes the last of the distin- 
guished leaders of the ‘‘ lost cause.”’ To the 
very end he played a losing game, especially 
for others, by his connection with the Loui-. 
siana State Lottery. He and General Early 
made a distinguished pair on the ticket draw- , 
ing occasions at New Orleans, when one. 
or the other set the wheel of misfortune in 
motion. Seventy-five years of life and its” 
gray hairs do not always constitute a crown 
of glory. ; 


Whatever differences of opinion there may | 
be as to the McKinley tariff bill there can be 
but one sentiment as to the misfortune which. 
has befallen the author of it in the loss of all 
his property through the failure of a friend» 
whose notes he had indorsed. His determina-: 
tion to pay in full the indebtedness which has ° 
suddenly fallen on him with money a con-; 
siderable portion of which he has yet to earn~ 
will win for him the sympathy of the public; 
of all names and parties, and while it is ad-. 
mitted that business cannot be carried on 
without indorsements by business men of one 
another’s paper this incident will make men ~ 
cautious how they put their names in places’ 
where they represent all their possessions. ~ 


Fewer more important conventions, so far 
as the influences which they set in motion are 
concerned, have been or will be held this year 
in the South than the Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference, a report of which appears in this’ 
issue. The assembling for the second time of ' 
from six to eight hundred negroes to ask what- 
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they could do to help themselves and their 
race marks progress toward responsible and 
worthy citizenship. One of the best things 
said there was this utterance of a negro over 
eighty years old but full of ardor: “ Quit buy- 
ing so much candy and whiskey. It won’t 
_ hurt anybody to work. Dese white folks all 

' work. “fake an ole nigger an’ put him in de 
field and de sun can’t hurt him. Take coun- 
sel of dis conference an’ in two years there 
won’t be a mortgage in your whole country.” 


The terrible gales that have swept over land 
and sea during the past month have sent not 
a few vessels plunging upon the rockbound 
coast of Massachusetts. In most instances 
loss of life has been averted through stren- 
uous self-endeavor or the swift aid of the life- 
saving crews. But a different tale comes 
from Buzzard’s Bay this week. The son of 
the light-house keeper on Cuttyhunk Island 
on the night of the 24th discovered the brig 
Aquatic wrecked on a treacherous reef near 
the island. A crew of six hardy fishermen 
immediately volunteered to go to the vessel 
and crew in peril. Using a boat of the Hu- 
mane Society they put out into the surf and 
tempest, and when within thirty feet of the 
brig the boat was capsizéd and five of the six 
succumbed to death. They leave widows and 
children whose future is dark. Never has the 
small community of seventy-five souls suf- 
fered such a crushing blow. Relief from 
those who love courage and self-sacrifice ought 
to flow into the stricken homes, and if sent to 
Hon. John Simpkins, 223 Washington Street, 
Boston, will be distributed by a citizens’ com- 
mittee, of which he is treasurer and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Wolcott chairman. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Boston, Feb. 27. 
Boston has rejoiced in many ways in the 
visit of the army of school superintendents 
which congregated here last week from all 
over the Union. They came with more ex- 
cuses for tardiness than the pupils under 
their charge have brought to school for a 
long time, but this was not their fault. 
Snowdrifts and bitter cold and blocked 
trains hindered them, but they pressed on 
their pilgrimage and were rewarded by re- 
ceptions so abundant and varied that only 
by the sternest determination did they suc- 
ceed in carrying out their three days’ pro- 
_gram of work, which included discussions 
of many important problems of teaching 
and administration of the public schools. 
Harvard University extended to them gen- 
erous hospitality, only surpassed by the 
Boston publishers, who crowned their visit 
by a royal reception at the Hotel Vendome 
at midday, Feb. 23. It was the largest gath- 
; ering of poets, prose writers, educators and 
other men and wemen of literary fame 
which our city has seen for many a year. 
There was a social hour with a bountiful 
lunch and then a postprandial festive season 
for the 500 guests, among whom Dr, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was the center of attraction. 
Around him on the platform, or near it in 
the west drawing-rooms of the Vendome, 
were T. W. Higginson, T. B. Aldrich, C. C. 
Coffin, Charles Eliot Norton, Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps Ward, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Margaret Deland and many others of almost 
equalfame. Mr. H. O. Houghton made the 
opening address, Dr. Brooks, president of 
the National Educational Association, fol- 
_ lowed and then Dr. Holmes, who was 
greeted with great enthusiasm made a 
witty speech, showing that eighty-four 
years had not taken the sparkle out of his 
\ a 


life and that he fulfills the promise, ‘‘ They 
shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” 
Then he read a poem which he said he had 
not thought of till half-past ten that morn- 
ing and remarked, as he ‘began to read, ‘“‘I 
hope I shall like it myself.’’ Here it is, a 
proof that the poetic fire still burns bright 
at more than fourscore years: 


Teacher of teachers! Yours the task, 
Noblest that noble minds can ask, 
High up Ionia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the streams below; 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills 
In ever-widening flow. 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields, 

But fairer growths enrich the soil 

Plowed deep by thoughts and wearied toil 
In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 

Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching vein? 


Welcome! the author’s firmest friends, 

Your voice the surest Godspeed lends. 

Of you the growing mind demands 

The patient care, the guiding hands, 
Through all the mists of morn, 

And knowing well the future’s need, 

Your prescient wisdom sows the seed 
To flower in years unborn. 


There was another gathering of educators 
last Thursday evening at the United States 
Hotel which, though not exactly in the 
same line as the National Superintendents’ 
Association, represents a not less worthy 
force among the educational movements 
of the day. It was the New England 
Chautauqua Association, and notwithstand- 
ing the severe weather some 150 members 
assembled from places near and far in New 
England. There was a reception in the par- 
lors and at 7 P.M. the newly decorated 
banquet hall of the hotel was filled with 
guests. Rev. William Full presided and 
Rey. A. E. Winship acted as toastmaster. 
He, by the way, more than any other one 
man, was responsible for the success of the 
reception to Dr. Holmes which we have 
already described. Most of the speeches 
were by familiar voices whom Chautau- 
quans always seem glad to hear. Bishop 
J. H. Vincent wrote a letter which was 
read. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, in well-rounded 
periods, sang the praises of the C. L. S. C. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore told of the ways in 
which it opened doors for the people to new 
light and knowledge. B. B. Johnson, Esgq., 
president of the New England Assembly at 
Lakeview, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, Rev. A. E. 
Dunning and’ others made brief addresses, 
which were interspersed with singing and 
cornet playing and the meeting broke up at 
about eleven o’clock. - 

The Evangelistic Association of New Eng- 
land has maintained with commendable zeal 
for several months noon daily meetings in 
the heart of the city, evangelistic in charac- 
ter but designed as well to be helpful to 
business men who might care to devote a 
part of their hour for luncheon to prayer 
and praise. During the earlier part of the 
winter Faneuil Hall was utilized for this 
purpose, but of late the Bromfield Street 
Methodist Church, favorably located to 
draw in the passing crowd, has been the 
rallying place, and a good-sized congrega- 
tion may be depended on every day, com- 
posed largely of men. The net is drawn at 
the close of the services and already no less 
than 200 persons have signed cards promis- 
ing in definite terms to lead a Christian life. 
Space is left on the card for the expression 
of their church preferences and then the 


‘eards are sent to the various ministers of | 


the city. This week the leader of these 
daily meetings is Walter A. Dunnett of 
Hamilton, Ont., who is making a favorable 
impression and seems conspicuously quali- 
fied for the work of an evangelist. The as- 
sociation has in the field this winter twenty- 
six missionaries—men and women—who are 
holding services up and down New England. 
Since its organization five years ago it has 
assisted 110 churches to secure pastors and 
it sends out every week men to occupy Con- 
gregational, Baptist and Methodist pulpits. 
The meeting of the Pilgrim Association 
last week Tuesday, attended by over fifty 
pastors and laymen of the city, showed by 
its enthusiasm and practical plans a dispo- 
sition to fulfill its mission. The president, 
Samuel B, Capen, outlined his project for 
uniting the different religious clubs in a 
movement for municipal reform on a broad, 
sensible, non-partisan basis. The duty of 
the sisterhood of churches to come to the 
aid of several enterprises located at stra- 
tegic points, but embarrassed for lack of the 
wherewithal, was set forth and it was uneni- 
mously voted to recommend that all the 
churches take up a collection May 14 for 
church extension. (Gam 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 25. 

The events of the past week at the Capitol 
have emphasized the inefficient and com- 
monplace character of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress, which has been from the outset a 
great disappointment to all except those 
who desired it to fail. Failed it has, most 
egregiously. The first or long session was 
a paradise of laziness; this present second 
or short session has been a saturnalia of fili- 
bustering. Beyond the imperative appro- 
priation bills nothing has been accomplished 
except the passage of a national quarantine 
bill. There is one week left, it is true, 
wherein Mr. Hatch, peradventure, may prod 
his anti-option bantling through the narrow 
gateway of legislation, but nobody expects 
more than this. 

Immigration bills, bankruptcy bills, silver 
repeal bills, Nicaragua bills, car-coupler 
bills—what chance have they against the 
omnipotent filibuster? Some of them may 
possibly succeed next week, but it seems 
improbable now. If the rules are not 
changed soon, so as to reduce filibustering 
to a minimum, Congress might as well be 
abolished and the country thereby saved 
much expense and more mortification. 

The silver extremists even announce that 
they propose to filibuster against one of the 
appropriation bills next week—the sundry 
civil bill—because the Senate attached to it 
the amendment providing for the issue of 
three per cent. bonds. This was done be- 
cause it seemed a matter of vital necessity, 
and it was too late in the session to attend 
to it in a separate and special bill. 

If this bill should be defeated it is likely 
that President Cleveland would call an ex- 
tra session, more especially as several other 
important matters demand settlement. The 
new President, it is now assured, will go 
into office supported by a Congress Demo- 
cratic in both branches for the first time 
in thirty-five years. This advantage is in 
a great measure offset by the fact that the 
Democrats are very badly split up on the 
silver question and by the wretched state 
of the national finances. ' 

This latter consideration is giving thought- 
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ful men of all parties here great anxiety. 
The situation has two very bad features— 
the long-continued outflow of gold has re- 
duced the treasury store of the precious 
metal to the very border of the reserve fund, 
and the vast expenditures of the Govern- 
ment during the Jast four years have ex- 
hausted the surplus and carried the balance 
to the wrong side of the account. 

The politicians hope in a vague way 
that Messrs. Cleveland and Carlisle may 
be able to find some method ‘of escape 
from these dangers, but nobody here has 
as yet been bold enough to suggest any de- 
tails of the process. Meanwhile, the reg- 
ular ‘‘ old-line’’ Democrats in and about the 
Capitol are pondering the new Cabinet in 
their mighty minds and trying very hard to 
‘* make it out,”’ as Captain Cuttle might say. 
Mr. Cleveland has certainly given them more 
to think of lately than they are accustomed 
to and the exercise, while it may be highly 
beneficial to intellectual activity, does not 
appear, judging from the remarks pervading 
the capitoline atmosphere, to be conducive 
to the growth of amiability. 

The public generally, however, seems to 
regard the Cabinet appointments as very 
satisfactory, especially from a ‘‘business”’ 
point of view. Politically the Cabinet is 
deemed quite anomalous. It is evident, 
from its constitution, that Mr. Cleveland 
has made up his mind to have his own way 
and to devote all his energies to the accom- 
plishment of the reforms which he considers 
necessary. Proof of his tremendous strength 
with the people multiplies daily. The latest 
report is that the Tammany leaders them- 
selves have come to the conclusion that they 
might as well bow to the inevitable, and are 
on the point of cutting Senator Hill adrift 
and attaching their political hawser to the 
victorious President-elect. 

The Hawaiian annexationists are looking 
much more solemn than they did a week or 
two ago. Then they were sure the annexa- 
tion project would be consummated without 
the slightest difficulty and under the whip 
and spur. Now they are afraid that it will 
not be accomplished at all. A few days ago 
a two-thirds majority was calculated upon 
in the Senate by the friends of annexation, 
but today itis estimated by careful judges 
that that body is about evenly divided on 
the subject. — 

The department clerks have been feeling 
very nervous for some weeks because the 
House passed a measure adding another 
hour to their day’s work, but the Senate 
will probably not agree to it. The action 
of the House is very unpopular here, and 
deservedlyso. The clerks work hard enough 
already and no advantage would accrue to 
the government from increasing the length 
of their daily service. One of the minor 
pieces of legislation which will probably be 
perfected, and which receives much praise, 
is the discontinuance of the old custom of 
draping the public buildings in mourning 
whenever a high officer or ex-ofticer dies. 

Another bill which is now hanging be- 
tween the two houses, and which has been 
much commended by the better class of 
citizens, is the new liquor bill for the Dis- 
trict, which is much more stringent than 
the old laws. One of its provisions, which 
treats the fashionable clubs just the same 
as the public bars in relation to Sunday 
selling and late hours, is, of course, violently 


opposed by the clubmen, and it is on this 
point that the two houses are disagreeing. 

The inaugural preparations are actively 
maturing, and the sound of the hammer, 
the saw and the ax is heard in the land. 
Immense tiers of seats have been erected at 
every possible place along the route of the 
procession and the decorations are already 
beginning to appear in defiance of the cy- 
clonic winds which prevail here nowadays 
almost continuously. 

The advance guard of the army of visi- 
tors has already come to town. Many of 
them are members of the society of Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, which has been 
helding a convention here this week. The 
attendance has been large and enthusiastic 
and the members express satisfaction with 
the results of the meeting, although most 
of the time was used up in the election of 
officers. This apparently simple operation 
developed so much rivalry that the fair 
daughters resorted to filibustering and kept 
it up for a whole day or two with quite as 
much success as the more seasoned filibus- 
ters in Congress, from whom they may have 
taken the hint as many of the daughters 
were seen at times during tbe week in the 
galleries of the House intently watching 
the proceedings. 

The President and Mrs. McKee will leave 
for Indianapolis in the afternoon of March 
4. Secretary Noble and Attorney-General 
Miller will leave for their homes in St. 
Louis and Indianapolis, respectively, on the 
same day. Secretary J. W. Foster has 
already gone, having sailed for Europe 
today on his Bering Sea arbitration errand. 
Secretary Charles Foster will start for Fos- 
toria, O., on Mareh 16 and Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker will begin an extended 
tour through the South, Mexico and Cali- 
fornia on March 8. Secretary Tracy will 
soon return to New York, while Vice-Pres- 
ident Mortou and Secretaries Elkins and 
Rusk will remain here until Jate in the 
spring or early in the summer, when they 
will return to their homes. Thus will fade 
away gradually the “ bright particular stars”’ 
of the brilliant Harrison administration. 

Os Se 
CHICAGO, Feb. 23. 

The recurrent February ‘‘ saints days”’ in 
the national calendar are observed here with 
unabated fervor. Lincoln’s birthday is a 
legal holiday in Mlinois. [t was a general 
pulpit theme on Sunday, the 12th. For 
Washington’s Birthday the Union League 
Club secured Rey. Dr. E. E. Hale to speak 
at the Auditorium, and his address was fol- 
lowed by a banquet at the League Club 
house in the evening. 

The liberal churches hereabouts have 
awaked to a sense of their share in the re- 
sponsibility of providing religious privi- 
leges for the multitude of strangers coming 
to this world’s ‘‘ Mecea.”’ Fifteen pastors, 
representing Unitarians, Universalists, In- 
dependents, the Ethical Culture Society and 
Reformed Jewish congregations, have agreed 
to establish a headquarters in the city asa 
place of hospitality and interchasige of mind, 
expecting also to engage a large central hall 
for Sunday. 3 

People outside can form slight opinion of 
the weight of cares which come upon the 
men who are pushing to completion the 
buildings of ‘‘ the White City.’> Several of 


the largest buildings have been so covered | 
by snow and accumulations of ice that the 
roofs had to be broken through in places to 
relieve the strain. The leakage occasioned 
greatly retards the locating of exhibits or 
even the storage of them. If any men and 
women in the world deserve special consid- 
eration during the Lenten season it is those 
who have the management of this colossal 
fair. 

‘““Byways of travel’’ is a luring title to 
those people who like to listen to any one 
returning ‘‘from going to and fro in the 
earth and from walking up and down in it,” 
albeit his reputation is not of the best. It 
is because the mass of men go on their 
beaten track and follow the main thorough- 
fares, even in lines of religious interest and 
information, that it is so pleasant to fall in 
with those who dare or care to turn to the 
right hand or to the left to find what of 
good is on ‘‘the byways.” Any great city 
offers immense side attractions of this kind, 
which, in all probability, are quite unknown 
to the very neighborhood around them. 
There is in Chicago ‘‘ a local habitation and 
aname’’ having a world-wide fame as the 
‘“Moody church’’ and the ‘‘ Moody Bible 
institute,’’ which, after all, the bulk of Chi- 
cagoans have never seen and of whose work 
few Christians in America are cognizant. 

Readers of the Congregationalist, there- 
fore, may be glad to have more certain 
knowledge of the Chicago headquarters of 
Mr. D. L. Moody’s evangelization service. 
The nucleus of it all was the Chicago Ave- 
nue Church, popularly named ‘‘ the Moody 
church.’’? This is an independent or peo- 
ple’s church, maintained with special refer- 
ence to evangelistic methods but has a 
settled pastor, Rev. T. B. Hyde, formerly of 
Dublin. The location, on the North Side, 
isin a down-town district but accessible to 
a large middle class and wage-earning popu- 
lation. Taking this church as a base of 
operations, the Bible Institute for Home and 
Foreign Missions and the Chicago Evan- 
gelization Society were organized about 
three and a half years ago, with Mr. Moody 
as president. 

Like every living force this work has 
been a growth and an outgrowth, attaining 
a wider sweep of purpose as it has become 
rooted in experience. The Bible Institute 
has buildings attached to the Chicago Ay- 
enue Church like wings to an angel. The 
one on LaSalle Street is occupied by the 
woman’s department, and is presided over 
by Mrs. S. B. Capron, the superintendent. In 
the rear, situated on Institute Place, is the 
men’s department, in which are the large rec- 
itation hall, the reading- room, offices, the re- 
fectory and students’ lodgings. During the 
past year there have been 118 women and 
261 men enrolled, a total of 379 students in 
course. At present there are 121 students 
in the men’s department, though some of 
these are wives of the men studying, who 
carry out the rule of ‘‘two being one’’ in 
that they study with their husbands. The 
women’s department has an enrollment of 
fifty. The classroom work of the men and 
women is in common for the most part, the 
teachers meeting their students in the large 
lecture hall. What, then, are the peculiar 
merits of this unique Bible seminary? It 
exists for a distinct object. Mr. Moody saw 
the need of a great increase of lay workers 
in all lines of Christian activity. In order 
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to be successful they must have special] pre- 
paratory study. This study was to be ex- 
clusively in the English Bible, to secure a 
full mastery of its contents and the power 
to use the Bible in the direct work of 
preaching and teaching and Bible readings, 
all witlf a view to reaching the unconverted 
and saving them. 

The superintendent of the Moody Bible 
Institute is Rev. R. A. Torrey, with whom 
is associated a small corps of permanent in- 
structors, while courses of lectures are given 
by peominent men of both England and 
America who are especially strong on cer- 
tain phases of Bible doctrine. While the 
World’s Fair is in progress the work of the 
institute will go on with redoubled effi- 
ciency by the aid of many eminent lecturers 
and Bible specialists. As an indispensable 
help in gospel work the teaching of music, 
both instrumental and vocal, is made promi- 
nent, being directed by Prof. H. H. McGrana- 
han. The drill in’singing is chiefly a class 
exercise, but individuals showing superior 
voice and aptitude receive a careful educa- 
tion in music and voice culture. Prof. T. M. 
Hawes of Louisville, Ky., is engaged from 
July to September, and again in January, 
training the students in elocution, the read- 
ing of Scripture and delivery of sermons. 

Another purpose intimately united with 
the Bible study was the daily exercise of 
each student in some personal effort to reach 
unconverted people either by visiting homes, 
by cottage meetings, in children’s meetings, 
at jails or hospitals and in the summer 
months by tent meetings, moving their tab- 
ernacles from one part of the city to an- 
other, wherever most needed. The regular 
theological schools are now adopting this 
method with their students in modified 
form. The course of study at the Bible In- 
stitute covers:two years, but many persons 
are admitted for shorter terms of study. 
There is no vacation during the year. In 
fact, the summer time is the fullest and 
busiest season. Then it is that teachers 
come for a few weeks’ special lectures 
or for an ‘opportunity to learn the ways of 
city evangelization. Ministers find the Bible 
Institute a favorable vacation resort to brush 
up their acquaintance with the English Bible, 


being occupied with the Greek and the He- 


brew all the rest of the year. Such is the 
pressure of application for extra space that 
two additional buildings have just been 
leased to accommodate the women’s depart- 
ment and more room has been provided for 
men also. Itis given out that ‘‘ the lectures 
and recitations of the institute are open to 
any outside of the home who may wish to 
attend them.” 

And now what of the students, the men 


and women the Bible Institute trains to 


send out? They aim at six results: thor- 
ough consecration; intense love for souls; 
a good knowledge of God’s Word, and espe- 
cially how to use it in leading men to Christ; 
willingness to endure hardness as good sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ; untiring energy; the 


baptism of the Holy Spirit. Unless each 


one pursuing study shows a marked ad- 
vancement in spiritual life it is felt that 
the institute work has not in such cases 
attained its object. The students represent 
as many as twenty-six denominations, many 
of them coming from other countries. 
Within a few days a company of eight 


young men have arrived from Ireland and 


another delegation is expected soon. A 
large number are from Great Britain. The 
men and women trained at the institute 
are available for a great variety of Christian 
work. Fifty graduates are on the foreign 
field, many of them in the Soudan. They 
are chiefly sent out by the China Inland 
Mission and the Missionary Alliance. Others 
become pastors or city missionaries, or en- 
gage in Y. M. C. A. service or become evan- 
gelists. 

It may be asked, How is all this work 
maintained? The Bible Institute has no en- 
dowment, but is supported by constant pri- 
yate benevolence. England sends goodly 
contributions toward the running expenses, 
Theirs is the motto of faith, ‘‘Give us this 
day our daily bread.” If there be any 
churches that ‘‘have not where to bestow 
their goods”’ on their benevolent societies 
for any reason the Bible Institute would be 
a safe place of deposit while the claims of 
other missionary work are being adjusted, 
When comparison is made of all the enter- 
prises set in motion by Mr. Moody to hasten 
the world’s evangelization it may appear 
that none other equals the Bible Institute 
for Home and Foreign Missions, founded on 
the Chicago Evangelization Society. Al- 
ready ‘‘their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.”’ Cay Oe 0 


BERLIN, Jan. 31. 

The last week in Berlin has been crowded 
with festivities. First came the long-talked- 
of marriage of Princess Margaret, daughter 
of the late Kaiser Friedrich, sister of the 
present kaiser and granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, with the millionaire Prince Carl 
of Hesse. The wedding day, Jan. 25, was 
the anniversary of the mother’s marriage 
in 1858. Following the civil service, at 
the home of the bride, came the religious 
service in the Castle Chapel, where so 
many Hohenzollerns have been married. 
This chapel was most beautifully deco- 
rated, and filled with an audience represent- 
ing nearly every court in Europe. A special 
feature of the occasion was the presence of 
the Crown Prince of Russia, whose visit in 
Berlin of four or five days, even if without 
political significance, and whose reception 
by the emperor are thought to indicate 
peace, and a possible weakening of the 
Russian alliance with France. 

Two days later came the festivities con- 
nected with the emperor’s birthday. As 
this is a holiday, Unter den Linden, the 
streets leading to the castle, most of the 
more prominent streets of the city and 
the public squares were ornamented with 
flags and illuminated at night. A little 
before noon the magnificent equipages of 
the foreign ministers began to roll along 
the streets and were the object of unflag- 
ging interest to tens of thousands, who 
were waiting to catch a glimpse of the 
occupants on their way to pay the customary 
congratulations to the emperor. Fortu- 
nately his speeches this year were few and 
without significance. His friendly words 
of welcome to his Russian guest, at a mili- 
tary feast in his honor, and the brief reply 
of the Jatter have been favorably received, 
especially in Russia. The socialists, of 
course, have criticised these great displays 
and the immense cost necessarily attending 
them, seemingly forgetting that a sister of 


an emperor is not married every day and 
that in a country where almost every one 
celebrates birthdays it is fitting that the 
birthday of the ruler of the country should 
not be forgotten. 

It is easy for popular speakers to criticise 
the vast expense of royalty and to suggest 
that it would be better to use the money 
thus squandered, if it be squandered, in 
meeting the necessities of the poor, but it 
is not easy to see how these expenses can be 
avoided, or how the money, even if it were 
saved for the poor, could be used for their 
real benefit. What most of the poor need 
is steady work, while others need habits of 
industry and economy which no gifts of 
benevolence can secure. The lack of em- 
ployment on the part of so many thousands 
arises from economical conditions which 
the emperor and his advisers can do little 
to change. So far as private benevolence 
can alleviate suffering it has done so, and 
it would seem that with the system of 
rest stations, where one can get a night’s 
lodging and breakfast and supper for a few 
hours’ work, the city asylums, where one 
obtains lodging and food free for a certain 
number of nights in succession, and the 
arbeiter colonies, or work colonies, where 
persons having a trade can go and remain 
till they find a place, there should be no 
real suffering on the part of the worthy 
poor. 

But observation shows that suffering ex- 
ists, and to a degree which few persons who 
have not specially looked into the matter 
understand. It is this suffering, this living 
from hand to mouth on the part of so many 
thousands, that renders the socialist move- 
ment in Germany formidable. Wages are 
everywhere low, with no prospect of their 
beingraised. Strikes are practically useless 
as capital is hardly holding its own, yet 
labor feels itself oppressed and is constantly 
crying out for relief. Ata recent meeting 
in Berlin it was openly asserted and with- 
out contradiction that 200,000 persons are 
out of work in this city alone. This can 
hardly be true. 

In the meanwhile the parliamentary com- 
mittee continues its discussion of the mili- 
tary bill, which will bring additional bur- 
dens of service and taxes on the country 
but which, in spite of criticisms, will prob- 
ably become a law, and that, too, without an 
appeal to the country. Capriviis managing 
the bill wisely and in insisting on its neces- 
sity for the national defense is likely to 
carry his points. The emperor favors it 
and even in military circles where at first 
the bill was unpopular its proposed changes 
are finding defenders. 

Just now every country in Europe is’ 
struggling with peculiar difficulties. Eng- 
land has the Irish question to settle, dises- 
tablishment in Wales and Scotland, local 
government, the labor question and matters 
in Egypt. France has her Panama scandal 
and the plotting of monarchists, Boulangists 
and socialists. Germany has her scandal in 
the asserted illegitimate use of the Guelph 
fund for political purposes. Russia has debts 
which she cannot pay, Nihilists who in- 
crease faster than their mates are banished 
to Siberia and religious dissenters like the 
Stundists whom she persecutes and Jews 
whom she robs and banishes. To her cha- 
grin Bulgaria is prospering and in all the 
Balkan states there is a growing independ- 
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ence of her power. Even Turkey is less 
afraid of her pressure than formerly, and it 
is whispered that Russia is not unwilling to 
befriend the sultan if she can persuade him 
to protest against the continuance or the 
strengthening ot English control in Egypt. 
Holland has her labor troubles, Belgium 
political. difficulties at home and the ever 
increasing complications connected with the 
management of the Congo Free State, 


tion where she can maintain her neutrality 
in case of a European war. 


Spain is poor and .her ministry weak and 
yacillating. Italy, while contending nobly 
against the machinations of the papal party 
and staggering. under a load of debt which 
a less courageous people would have deemed 
it impossible to carry, has an additional 
burden in a bank scandal in which some of 
her. most prominent men may sooner or 
later be involved.. Greece can scarcely find 
means with, which to. pay the interest on 
her debt. and. keep the government going. 
Sweden and Norway:have the consular ques- 
tion which threatens the permanence of the 
union, and even Denmark, though less dis- 
turbed than other European countries, finds 
it difficult to satisfy Conservatives and Rad- 
icals at the same time. 

- As to Turkey in Europe ‘the best that can 
be said is that. her poweris diminishing year 
by year and in no-long time may cease to be 
a factor in European politics. The sick man 
in Asia can then be left to live or die as the 
fates decide. Of Austria itis enough to say 
that her financial problems are as perplex- 
ing as ever and that a government which 
has Hungary and Bohemia to bring into sym- 
pathy with the principles ‘of the Dreibund 
has a task..which might well frighten the 
wisest statesman living. . Yet the prospects 
of peace are good, far better than a year 
ago. With good crops.the:coming season, a 
revival of industry and trade, the burdens 
will be.lifted:-from-the people and a clear 


_day of general European. prosperity dawn. 


It cannot be ‘denied that leading statesmen 
are hoping for the repeal of our tariff and 
the speedy coming of that era of free trade 
which will give European industries the con- 
trol of the markets of the world. 

The Harnack question is far from settled! 
It may break Out again very soon with in‘ 
ereased violence. Harnack has published 4 
reply to Professor Cremer of Greisfeld in 
which he maintains ‘the position takén in 
his first pamphlet. Numerous church bodies 
have also published resolutions pro and con; 
but as yet no really thorough examination 
of the basis on which the assertions in the 
Apostles’ Creed rest has been made. Three 
professors in turn, Kahler of: Halle, Cremer 
of Greisfeld, Seeberg of Erlangen, have been 
invited to come to Berlin to withstand Har- 
nack’s growing influence, but each has de- 
clined. But forthe understanding that such 
a call is intended to be a rebuke to Harnack 
and his friends the position is one which 
any man fitted for it might well covet. As 
it is, it may be doubted if a person with the 
requisite ability will be found to fill it. 
Harnack’s edition of the Gospel and Apoca- 
lypse of Peter and of the Fragment of the 
Book of Enoch is attracting a good deal of 
attention in Germany and may help to solve 


Swit- 
zerland is trying to put herself into a posi-! 


Portugal has: 
repudiated a part of her debt and is now: 
proposing to reduce it still further with a. 
like disregard of the rights of creditors.’ 


some problems over ‘which scholars have 


long and vainly labored. FRANKLIN. ~ 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 

AT HOME. ; 
The March Century is notable because of a 
contribution by Prof. E. L. Curtis of Yale 
Seminary giving his estimate of The Pres- 


ent State of Old Testament Criticism. Here 


the people will.find the subject set forth in a 


popular way, yet embodying scholarly results. 


of personal investigation, and especially com- 
parison and a summing up of the views of 
other scholars representing all schools. Pro- 
fessor Curtis affirms that the present question 
before Old Testament critics is not that of 


codes or documents existing in or underlying 


the Pentateuch. This fact may be regarded 
as decisively established, but he points out 
that ‘‘acceptance of this documentary com- 
position and analysis of the Pentateuch or 
Hexateuch does not mean, however, that we 
are to receive the frequently verse-splitting 
partitions of the laws and narratives as fixed 
with perfect accuracy.’”’ He concedes that 
while ‘‘scholars who regard these documents 
as post-Mosaic are not altogether agreed as to 
their date or order of appearance,’ yet he 
claims that ‘“‘among them there is not that 
divergence of view which one might expect.’’ 
He does not believe that men like Welhausen, 
Robertson, Smith and Cheyne, who deny any. 
great creative epoch at the beginning of Is- 
rael’s history, who allow no parallel to be 
drawn between. Christ and Moses, will be 
able to maintain their positions, for it requires 
thé assumption that the Scriptures were edited 
and re-edited until they have become “ verita- 
ble Joseph’s coats of many colors.” It pre- 
sents ‘‘ the strange psychological phenomenon 
of the prophets, whose official basis is said to 
rest upon heathenism, lashing with invective 
and threatening their contemporaries for for- 
saking the religion of their fathers.”’ More- 
over, “‘it is not in harmony with the discov- 
eries of ancient literature in the East.”’ After 
giving his reasons for rejecting the traditional 
theory of inspiration, he says of the Old Testa- 
ment histories: ‘‘They were not written pri- 
marily to give a record of human events, an 
understanding of the human course of history, 
but to reveal God, to give religious instruc- 
tion. .. . Their purpose was homiletical... 
In the presentation of those facts they assume 
at times what may be called an ideal charac- 
ter. ... This does not mean that ‘these ae 
ings are fictions. They are not.’ 

President-elect Tucker of Dartmouth de- 
scribes the work of the Andover House in 
Boston in the March Scribner’s and prefaces 
the more descriptive part with a statement of 
the principles underlying the ‘ higher philan- 
thropy ’’—of which it is a phenomenon—which 
is endeavoring ‘“ to put right social conditions 
themselves ”’ and yet, at thie same time, real- 
izes the legitimate sphere of ‘‘the lower phi- 
lanthropy,” which endeavors ‘to put right 
what social conditions ‘have put wrong.’ 
‘‘There.are facts in social life which will not 
yield their entire content except under the 
sympathetic approach. Science, which is un- 
sympathetic, does not find what it is after. 
Sentiment may be lacking, but not sympathy. 
Still the fact remains that the new philan- 
thropy is making its strongest appeal to young 
men and women, especially to those who havé 
the best intellectual and moral training. It is 
impossible-to overestimate the seriousness and 
enthusiasm with which.the incoming genera- 
tion is attacking what it believes to be the 
problem of its time.” 

The Lxaminer agrees with v us in pleading for 
a dignitied, careful consideration of the ques- 
tion of Hawaiian annexation: ‘‘ What, pray, is 
the necessity for rushing at a breathless pace 
into this annexation project? The Hawaiian 
Islands will not run away and we know for 


acertainty that no other power ‘is bent on’ 
snatching them out of our hands... . ‘The 


- provisional treaty,’ Mr. Harrison remarks in, 


the accompanying letter to the Senate, ‘ it will 
be observed, does not attempt to deal in detail 
with the questions that grow out of the annex- 
ation of the Hawaiian Islands.’ And it is pre- 
cisely for this reason, because it does not deal 
in detail with these questions, that we are un-’ 
able to share the President’s solicitude for its 
immediate ratification. It is no paradox to. 
say that the question of the annexation of. 
the Hawaiian Islands is all detail—is detail, 
and nothing else.’’ —The Christian Advocate 
takes the same ground, believing that an- 
nexation will be “a grievous mistake; that it, 
is open to all the eit urged against ‘un- 
restricted immigration. . are haste thus. 
far has been indecent.” 

Prof. Willis G. Craig of McCormick Theo-’ 
logical Seminary, in. the Mid-Continent, pays: 
his respects to the editor of the Evangelist and’ 
recent contributors to that journal who have 
assailed the committee that prosecuted Pro- 
fessor Briggs and who have questioned the 
authority of the General Assembly. He sums 
up with these questions: ‘Is it wise to at- 
tempt to embarrass this New York Presbytery 
case by such an assault on the prosecuting 
committee, which is at the same time an at- 
tack upon the leading principles of Presby- 
terian church government? Is it not neces- 
sary, under existing circumstances, that the 
church, as represented by the highest court, 
should give an authoritative opinion upon 
the doctrinal views which have been judicially 
investigated by the Presbytery of New York? 
Does any intelligent man suppose that there 
will be quiet and pause in our beloved com- 
munion in regard to the questions forced upon 
her attention by Dr. Briggs until such author- 
itative decision as only the assembly can give 
has been handed down.’’——The Plea for 
Peace and Work, to which we referred ed- 
itorially last week, appeals to the Presbyterian 
editors just according as they are conservative 
or liberal. The Presbyterian (Philadelphia) 
asks: ‘‘Is this the wisest way to secure the 
end desired? Is it not rather calculated to 
provoke counter action? Is it not drawing 
lines which have not hitherto been sharply 
defined? Does it not commit men in advance 
to a certain policy or line of action, and there- 
fore will it not rather arouse than allay 
strife?” 

ABROAD. 

The British Weekly does not like the way in 
which Mr. Gladstone is treating the Welsh 
and Scotch Liberals and their demands for 
disestablishment. ‘‘ When will our Liberal 
newspapers and Liberal leaders awaken to the 
fact that Nonconformists have passed and:are 
passing in multitudes to the Unionist ranks 
disgusted at the continual equivocation ‘and 
postponement with which their own questions 
are treated? . » Nobody in Scotland wishes 
to do anything ungracious in this matter. 
The desire is to adopt a generous policy and 
thus facilitate the early and happy reunion of 
the church. But the truth more and more 
clearly appears. These suspensory bills are 
bills for the suspension of the thoughts, words 
and deeds of the advocates of religious equal, 
ity till Mr. Gladstone has done all the work 
he means to do.” 

St. George Mivart returns in the Nineteenth 
Century to his defense of the thesis that There 
Is Happiness in Hell. The Roman Catholic 
scientist replies to his critics: ‘‘ The educated 
men and women I have talked to on the sub- 
ject of future punishment I have found to 
range themselves in two sections with respect 
to the representations of hell current amongst 
Catholics. ... viz., For one of these sections 
such representations are matters of amuse- 
ment. They regard them as representing a 
barbarous, grotesque or comic side of the Cath- 
olic system. The-other more earnest section 
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regard the matter gravely and calmly, or with 
a sigh confess they amount to a demonstration 
that the Christian Church cannot embody a 
divine revelation.”’ Professor Mivart’s per- 
sonal belief is that “‘it is not a matter of faith 
that the aversion of the damned from God is 
_ eternal. Idesire to believe, then, that together 
with that process of evolution and ameliora- 
tion which I have advocated there also goes 
on a gradual cessation of aversion from God, 
and ultimately a positive attraction toward 
Him. ... As aversion from what is highest 
and best naturally means more or less suffer- 
ing, so attraction toward it must imply ¢ a cer- 
tain degree of happiness.” 


HAWAII AND OUR AMERICAN MIN- 
ISTER THERE. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D. 


Four days after the reading, July 8, 1776, 
of the Declaration of Independence to the 
people in Philadelphia by John Nixon, ona 
platform erected in 1770 to observe the tran- 
sit of Venus, Captain Cook sailed from 
Plymouth to discover Hawaii. He named 
this fair archipelago after John Montagu, 
the fourth earl of Sandwich, the inventor of 
stratified refreshment. This famous noble- 
man and inveterate gamester, to save time 
and to enable him to go on with the game 
without intermission, used to have thin slices 
of bread and ham brought to him. Nour- 
ishing himself with these relays, his name 
clung to this expedient of nutrition and has 
been transferred into most European lan- 
guages. As tenaciously as to the bread and 
ham and to the one hundred advertised va- 
rieties of the original three-ply sandwich 
has his. title clung to Hawaii. 

On Feb. 14, 1778, Cook having landed 
took advantage of a prophetic. tradition 
among the natives and passed himself off 
as the long-expected god. Any fool can do 
that for a time, the crucial test of character 
is to be one’s own true self, whether god or 
man. Cook in some way received a hurt 
and groaned. ‘‘A god never groans,” 
thought the Hawaiians, and forthwith the 
outraged savages killed him. 

Early in this century the island kingdom 
was for a while under the nominal protecto- 
rate of Great Britain, but modern history 
dawned on the Hawaiians in 1820, when the 
American missionaries began their Chris- 
tianization. In forty years idolatry, as a 

_ system, was among the shadows of memory. 
A solid triumph of American missionary 
labor was this education of the whole peo- 
ple in Christianity and industry. They 
were taught to know Christ and to earn 
their own living. Between the farewell 

- meeting at Park Street Church in 1819 and 
the year 1860 was wrought, under God’s 

blessing, one of the grandest victories of 
the cross known in history. In 1829 the in- 

: dependence of the kingdom was acknowl- 
edged by the United States and in 1844 by 
France and England. The Kamehameha 
dynasty came to desinence in 1872, and in 
the riot between the followers of Kalakaua 
and Emma order had to be restored by 
armed forces from American and British 
ships in the harbor of Honolulu. ; 

: Now that troubles have again broken out 
and order has been restored under ‘* the 

symbol of light and law,” shall it be pro- 
tectorate or annexation? Rising out of the 
salt deep like Venus out of the foam, this 
fair figure in the Pacific lures alike the 
.two great English-speaking nations. Great 


Britain wants this lovely prize, even as she 
seems to want pretty nearly the whole earth. 
Certain it is that in swift moving events this 
Pacific Venus is in transit, but across the 
face of which sun—England or the United 
States? Possibly there may be significance 
in the time fact that the reading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence on the observa- 
tory antedated Captain Cook’s sailing and 
discovery. 

In the long cherished opinion of many 
American statesmen there can be but one 
great political luminary in the North Pacific. 
Our minister at Honolulu, John Leavitt 
Stevens, is one of these who so think. In 
the diplomatic service of this nation since 
1870 and serving under five presidents, withal 
both a man of affairs and one of our best 
read scholars in the literature of diplomacy 
and international law, he seems to be the 
right man in the right place. 

Of oldest English and earliest New Eng- 
land stock Mr. Stevens was born at Mount 
Vernon, Me., Aug. 1, 1820. Trained in the 
common schools and fitting himself at the 
academies for the Universalist ministry, he 
served in his calling till ill health drove him 
from the pulpit into journalism. In 1855 
he became with Mr. James G. Blaine one of 
the owners and editors of the Kennebec 
Journal at Augusta, Me. For fifteen years, 
during the anti-slavery campaign and the 
war, in political conventions and in the Leg- 
islature, Mr. Stevens kept unsoiled the white 
flower of a pure life. From 1870 to 1873, as 
American envoy at Montevideo, in South 
America, he protected ably the American 
interests during the war between Uruguay 
and Paraguay and helped to bring about 
peace. From 1877 to 1883 he was our min- 
ister at Stockholm, during which he wrote 
an able octavo history of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and most worthily received the de- 
gree of LL. D. from Tufts College. Besides 
learning two languages at the age of fifty, 
Mr. Stevens reads constantly in history, 
diplomacy, biography and is one of the 
men best versed in European movements of 
states. He believes there must soon be a 
United States of Europe or anarchy, for the 
people cannot long stand such taxes and 
armaments. In June, 1889, President Har- 
rison appointed him minister resident at 
Hawaii. The significance and importance 
of the post was shown when in July, 1890, 
the official grade and title was raised to 
that of envoy plenipotentiary. This power 
enabled Mr. Stevens to act promptly with- 
out waiting for instructions from Washing- 
ton in the recent revolution. 

In the many hours spent in Mr. Ste- 
vens’s company, and in the days under his 
roof, besides the pleasant impressions of a 
home in which were daily prayer at the 
family altar and thanksgiving at the table, 
there was bred the conviction that no man 
was better prepared for duty or knew more 
unerringly the spirit of American policy, 
tradition, principles and needed action than 
Mr. Stevens. In his three diplomatic posi- 
tions, all at seaports in three distant por- 
tions of the globe, thousands of American 


naval officers and travelers have partaken 


of his hospitality. To them has come with 
sorrow the news of the loss by drowning, 
Jan. 30, of his accomplished elder daughter, 
Grace. In this time of severe public duties 
such a private sorrow is. doubly painful. 
Whatever be the political future, of these 


weatherless isles, in which ‘‘ Old Probabili- 
ties’’ could not make a livelihood, our. 
American interests are in good hands. 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


Ix. THE EMIGRATION TO HOLLAND. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


. As has been explained, no practicable 
alternative remained to the Scrooby church 
but to depart from England. As Bradford’ 
puts it, they were ‘‘constrained to leave 
their native soyle and countrie, their lands 
& livings, and all their freinds & famillier 
acquaintance.’”’ Yet, although they could 
not stay, they were not allowed to emigrate 
freely. The legal and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties interposed every possible hindrance, not 
hesitating to employ trickery and even ac- 
tual force. No description can be more 
suggestive than the pathetic language which 
Bradford used years afterwards when nar- 
rating their experience: 

- Though they could not stay, yet were ye 
not suifered to goe, but ye ports & havens 
were shut against them, soe as they were 
faine to seeke secrete means of conveance, & 
to bribe & fee ye mariners, & give exterordi- 
narie rates for their passages. And yet were 
they often times betrayed (many of them), and 
both they & their goods intercepted & sur- 


prised, and therby put to great trouble & 
charge. 


For example, in 1607, a large number of 
them hired a ship, intending to sail from 
Boston, on the Lincolnshire coast. The 
master agreed with them upon a day and 
a place of embarkation. But he failed 
to keep the appointment and the delay 
caused them heavy expense and, of course, 
serious anxiety. At last he did appear in 
the nighttime and took them and their 
goods aboard, but only to betray them. He 
had connived with the authorities for their 
capture. The officers promptly arrested 
them. They were put into open boats and 
taken ashore, thei: persons, even those of 
the women, being searched with gross in- 
dignities. Stripped of money, books and 
much other property, they were carried 
back into the town through inquisitive 
crowds and imprisoned. 

It is pleasant to be told that the magis- 
trates ‘‘used them courteously, and shewed 
them what favour they could,’ although 
having no power to release them. The case 
had to be laid before the lords of thé. coun- 
cil, so settled was the policy of the govern- 
ment not to allow even a few rustic farmers 
to disregard the statutes requiring conform- 
ity, and, there being then neither telegraphs 
nor public postal service, messengers had 
to be employed, no matter how long the 
accused remained in prison awaiting trial. 


They were kept in jail for a whole month 


and then, although their lordships of the 
council dismissed the greater part of them, 
seven of the leaders were continued in 
prison and bound over for further trial at 
the next assizes. Who these seven were is 
not stated, but there can be little doubt 
that Robinson, Brewster and Bradford were 
among them. What became of those set at 
liberty is not recorded. Probably they had 
no other alternative but to return sadly to 
Scrooby, or wherever else they had lived, 
and try to resume their former life as best 
they could, while waiting to see what new 
hope the ae might afford. _ 

They were not daunted, however, and i in 
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the spring of the next year, 1608, they made 
another attempt. Their seven leaders ap- 
pear to have been again free. Apparently 
distrusting their own countrymen, they this 
time engaged at Hull a Dutch captain from 
Zeeland. They told him their pitiable his- 
tory frankly and he promised to be Joyal to 
them. Between Grimsby and Hull, on the 
bay formed by the mouth of the Humber, 
they knew of a lonely stretch of shore. 
- There this captain agreed to meet and em- 
bark them. Thither, therefore, they sent 
the women and children the previous day, 
in a small vessel, the men planning to fol- 
low by land. ‘The little vessel with its 
precious load reached the rendezvous, but 
the roughness of the sea had made the 
passengers ill, so that the vessel was run 
for shelter into a small creek, where she 
grounded at low tide. The next morning 
the Dutch captain appeared, as agreed, but 
the transfer of passengers could not be made 
until high tide, about noon. 

Meanwhile the men of the company came. 
The shipmaster sent his boats to em- 
bark them, but as soon as the first boat- 
load had been shipped the work had to be 
abandoned. There appeared ‘‘a greate com- 
pany, both horse & foote, with bills & gunes, 
& other weapons; for ye countrie was raised 
to take them.’’ Whether the emigrants had 
been watched constantly by spies, or their 
renewed disappearance from home had been 
detected at once,-or their progress through 
the country to the coast, which must have 
been slow and impossible to be wholly con- 
cealed, had attracted notice, is matter of 
conjecture. It is remarkable, not that they 
were discovered and pursued, but that they 
so nearly escaped. The Dutchman, having 
a fair wind, made sail at once, and was not 
to blame for so doing, inasmuch as his re- 
maining could not have benefited the emi- 
grants and doubtless would have involved 
him. personally in serious consequences— 
probably his own imprisonment and the loss 
of his ship. 

The plight of the Pilgrims was pitiable, 
indeed. The few men who had succeeded 
in embarking were compelled to leave their 
families and companions visibly doomed to 
arrest and renewed persecution. Moreover, 
most of their money and clothing for the voy- 
age, together with what other little property 
they had, was on the smaller vessel with 
the women and children. They sailed-away, 
not only in distress and fear for those left 
behind but also in great bodily discomfort. 
To make matters worse they at once en- 
countered a heavy gale. They were driven 
almost to the coast of Norway and barely 
escaped foundering, the ship actually once 
being given up for lost by her crew and her 
escape seeming to them, by the record, 
hardly less than a miracle. The voyage, 
which was expected to occupy not over two 
or three days, lasted for two whole weeks, 
but at last they reached their destined port 
in safety. 

As for those left behind, all the men, 
except as many as were believed necessary 
to assist the women and children, prudently 
scattered and escaped. The others of the 
company were arrestéd at once, in a condi- 
tion of mind and body easier to be imagined 
than borne. They proved a burden to their 
captors after all. Says Bradford: 


hey were hurried from one place to an- 
other, and from one justice to another, till in 


ye ende they knew not what to doe with them; 
for to imprison so many women & innocent 
children for no other cause (many of them) 
but that they must goe with their husbands, 
semed to be unreasonable and all would crie 
out of them; and to send them home againe 
was as difficult, for they aledged, as ye trueth 
was, they had no homes to goe to, for they had 
either sould, or otherwise disposed of their 
houses & livings. To be shorte, after they 
had been thus turmoyled a good while, and 
conveyed from one constable to another, they 
were glad to be ridd of them in ye end upon 
any termes; for all were wearied & tired 
with them. Though in ye mean time they 
(poore soules) indured miserie enough; and 
thus in ye end necessitie forste a way for 
them. 


There may have been some popular sym- 
pathy with them in the Lincolnshire region. 
Certainly, some of the local authorities 
were disinclined to treat them with extreme 
severity. Possibly the harshness shown 
them was due chiefly to orders and superior 
officials sent from London, whom the peo- 
ple of the region did not dare to oppose 
yet did not heartily approve. Im any case, 
however, the sufferings of the Pilgrims 
were grievous. Yet the hand of God was 
in that which befell them, overruling it for 
good. A fitting close of the story is found 
in these further words of Bradford: 

Yet I may not omitte ye fruite that came 

hearby, for by these so publick troubls, in so 
many eminente places, their cause became 
famouss, & occasioned many to looke into ye 
same; and their godly cariage & Christian be- 
haviour was such as left a deep impression in 
the minds of many. And though some few 
shrunk at these first conflicts & sharp be- 
ginings (as it was no marvel,) yet many more 
came on with fresh courage, & greatly ani- 
mated others. 
It must be remembered that these are only 
two of the bitter experiences which the Pil- 
erims underwent in their endeavor to escape 
from England. But, as Bradford adds: 

In ye end, notwithstanding all these stormes 

of oppossition, they all gatt over at length, 
some at one time & some at an other, and 
some in one place & some in an other, and 
mette togeather againe according to their de- 
sires, with no small rejoycing. 
Robinson, Brewster and other principal 
members, it is recorded, were among the 
last to go, having stayed to help the weaker 
ones off before departing themselves. 


—— 


“UNTO THE END.” 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT. 


The pastor of the new brick church at 
Jefferson Square was nearing the close of 
his Sunday morning sermon. The day was 
bright and the seats were full. Honestly, 
manfully, the preacher spoke to them. Rus- 
sell Thayer was not, strictly speaking, a 
handsome man,-but few people ever thought 
of that. He was strong, with a sturdy phy- 
sique, a clear, logical brain and a heart that 
was fixed. He was happy, brimming over 
—somewhere within him a well of mirthful- 
ness bubbling up continually. Near the 
door sat a strange-looking man. He was 
about thirty-five, thin and bent, with a pale 
face, thick black hair and dark eyes. As 
the speaker gathered his whole force into a 
final appeal the man leaned forward with 
clasped hands, cheeks flushing nervously 
and in his eyes a peculiar commingling of 
exultation and sadness. Ab, those eyes! 
Who could describe them?) Nothing so pa- 
thetic as the windows of a soul when the 
soul is darkened and bewildered. A few 
words of prayer followed the sermen and 
then came the closing hymn. During the 
singing the man on the back seat quietly 


“mean? 


passed through the door and vanished. Few 
noticed him, no one missed him. The audi- 
ence bowed reverently, the benediction was 
pronounced and the service was over. 

The busy day, with its many duties and 
various drafts on mind and heart, closed at. 
last. Mr. Thayer came home from the even- 
ing service thoroughly ‘tired. As he ran 
up the steps to his door his foot stumbled 
against a packageonthbe porch. He reached 
down and picked it up. At the same in- 
stant the door opened and a petite figure 
stood there at the entrance of the cheerily 
lighted hall. This was Mrs, Thayer, the 
minister’s wife, a wee, winsome body, with 
the Greekish sounding pet name of ‘*‘ Mymon- 
ides,’’ invented by her husband but usually 
shortened to the more appropriate form of 
‘‘Mona.’’ Reaching up she gave him a kiss 
and pulled him into the little sitting-room. 
‘¢ See, ve made you a cup of tea,’’ she said, 
and bustling around soon had him estab- 
lished in an easy-chair with a tray of dainty 
refreshment before him. ‘‘Do you know, 
Russell,’ she said, ‘‘ I wanted to go dread- 
fully tonight, but Katy—why, what have 
you found?” . ‘‘I don’t know,” he answered, 
turning the big envelope over curiously. 
‘¢It seems to bea lengthy document. Think 
1’) drink my tea before I attack it,’ which 
he forthwith proceeded to do. Mona pulled 
out the good-sized roll of paper and, began 
to investigate. She read in silence for a 
minute then exclaimed in astonishment, 
‘““Why, Russell Thayer! What can this 
Listen,’’ and she read: ‘* Son of man, 
I am he that was dead and am alive. I am 
he that has the key of David. I have had a 
terrible battle, not against flesh and blood, 
but against blackness and darkness beyond 
the power of man to think or conceive. I 
am the rider of the pale horse. Can’t you 
hear the clang of the hammer going on all 
over the earth? Old Vulcan is hard at work. 
He is riveting chains, he is forging fettens 
and weapons for a great and terrible day. 
What think ye of me? I am the light of 
the world. I am also the darkness. I am 
the bright and morning star and I am the 
judge of all the earth. Son of man, I have 
looked upon thee and loved thee. My love 
for thee is wonderful, passing the love of 
women. My soul is knit to thine. Thou 
hast my word and I know that thou wilt 
speak it faithfully. Speak on and give my 
message. The days shall come when all 
shall know that I have loved thee!” — 

Mona looked up from her low. seat 
with a half-frightened expression. ‘‘ What 
does it mean?”’ she said. ‘‘Isn’t it dread- 
ful!”’ 

“Only some poor crazed fellow,” said 
Mr. Thayer, soothingly, ‘‘ here is something 
more,’’ and he picked up a square card 
which had slipped out of the package. 
Turning it over he found the words: ‘‘Go 
to the brook which flows under the hill, at 
the foot of the fir tree where the thunder- 
bolt struck. There you will find a gun 
which has a history; and there you will find 
the sword of death! It is sheathed; it is 
chained. It can do no barm, except at my 
bidding. Thou art my best beloved. Thou 
art safe.” : 

Mr. Thayer looked at Mona. ‘“‘T’ll go and 
look tomorrow,’’ he said, ‘‘ there may be 
something there worth finding.”’ 

“Go and look!’ she echoed. ‘‘ Russell, 
you mustn’t! Something dreadful may hap- 
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pen to you. Ugh! what doleful ideas and 
language! They make me shiver!”’ 

‘““There is something mournfully sad in it 
to me,’’? said Thayer. ‘‘ This writing is the 
hand of a gentleman and the expressions 
are taken from some of the sublimest pas- 
sages_of the Bible. I must try to find the 
man out. Now, Mymonides, let’s talk of 
something else,’’ seeing that she was really 
disturbed; and after a little chat and a few 
restful minutes, during which Thayer lis- 
tened dreamily as Mona, in the parlor across 
the hall played grand old hymns with their 
classic harmonies, the lights were out, the 
house grew quiet and the weary pastor was 
asleep. 

Outside a slender, bent figure paced up 
and down, watching the bedroom window 
and the shadows as they fell upon the cur- 
tain. ‘‘My beloved is mine and 1] am his,”’ 
he murmured, and then as silence and dark- 
ness fell about the house, ‘‘So give I my be- 
loved sleep!"’ 

Monday morning was dark and rainy. 
Possibly it was blue as well as dark to the 
minister of the brick Church, for sometimes 
a reaction came even to him. Fortunately 
for his wife and household-he held: up his 
head, smiled with determination and whbis- 

‘tled the blues away. After breakfast he 


~ smuggled himself surreptitiously out of the: 


side door and secretly took his way to the 
‘brook at the foot of the hill.’ Its course 
was through a very disagreeable and wa- 
dery swamp. ‘‘ Not exactly romantic,’’ Mr. 
Thayer admitted to himself as he surveyed 
the prospect. He looked down at his pol- 
ished shoes and glanced rather anxiously 
up and down the road to see if any one was 
looking. Then, with a sudden decision 
characteristic of him, he swung himself 
over the fence, clambered down the em- 
bankment and began to pick his way over 
the wet ground. ‘If any one discovers me 
now he’ll think I’m daft,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘but I must have that sword!” 
Stepping carefully along, 
sional plunge over shoe in mud and water, 
he thought he saw, just beyond the bridge, 
something peculiar sticking up out of the 
water. ‘It’s the muzzle of a gun,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘sure enough!”’ Then he fished 
out, in triumph, an old revolutionary mus- 
ket. ‘‘Now for the sword!’’ he exclaimed, 
making his way back to firmer ground. 
When he reached the’ foot of an old, 
seraggly tree he found, encircling the trunk 
near the roots, a rusty iron chain, held to- 
gether by a huge padlock without a key. 
Fastened to it, and carefully hidden under 
tangled grass and dead leaves, was some- 
thing which gleamed through the rubbish 
like gold. Thayer eagerly brushed away 
the leaves and drew it out. It was a mag- 
" nificent officer’s sword, the sheath curiously 
enameled with gold and its ivory handle a 
marvel of beautiful carving. Fastened near 
the hilt was a card bearing the single omi- 
nous word, ‘‘Death!’? Mr. Thayer whis- 
tled a little and sat down on the bank. He 
was not superstitious nor particularly im- 
pressible in the line of romance, but there 
was something uncanny about this experi- 
ence which was altogether out of keeping 
with his usual matter-of-fact and practical 
life. ‘*What will Mona say,’’ he thought, 
‘and how am I to get back? Well, there’s 
only ene way,” and gathering together his 
‘finds’ he turned resolutely homeward. 
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with an occa- - 


A week or two went by. Theold musket, 
cleaned and oiled as well as possible, hung 
suspended on the study wall. Just over it 
was the sword in its sheath, bright and 
shining from the rubbing it had received, 
while festooned above both was the old 
iron chain, finished at one end by the pad- 
lock. During this time a number of mys- 
terious missives reached the minister in 
various ways. He found them in the door- 
way, in his pulpit, once on the outer sill of 
the study window. Common to all of them 
was the lofty, imaginative language, while 
underlying and breathing through them all 
was a tender, intense love, expressed always 
in the most spiritual and mystical words of 
Scripture. There was a singular pathos, 
often, in the allusions to his loneliness and 
sorrow. Sometimes the tone of the writings 
changed to stern denunciations and solemn 
warnings, but always with the same assur- 
ances of peace and safety to one—the be- 
loved. 

Once, one rainy, windy night, Mr. Thayer 
stepped out upon the porch to fasten a slam- 
ming blind, preparatory to closing the house 
for the night. He was startled to discover 
a tall figure standing near the porch. He 
could just distinguish, in the light from the 
window, a white face with dark, strange 
eyes turned toward him. A thin hand was 
raised with an odd gesture and he caught 
the words, ‘‘ Peace be with you,” uttered in 
a low voice by the strange personage, who 
immediately disappeared in the gloom about 
him. ‘'That’s the man!” said Thayer, em- 
phatically, to himself, inwardly resolving 
not to tell Mona anything about it. ‘I de- 
clare, I feel a little—well—awe-struck my- 
self,’ and he went in, locking doors and 
windows with unusual care. Truth to tell, 
the sleep of the genial pastor was not quite 
as sound as usual that night. Waking or 
dozing those mournful eyes seemed to fol- 
low him and the tender words, ‘* Peace be 
with you,” sounded over and over through 
his brain. ‘‘ Poor fellow!”’ he thought, ‘‘ he 
thinks he is Christ, the Saviour of the world. 
Not an uncommon hallucination, I remem- 
ber an expert once told me. What ought I 
to do and how can I doit? Tl see tomor- 
row.”’ 

Tomorrow came and late in the afternoon 
Mr. Thayer went into the church for a book 
which he had forgotten. The lightfrom the 
setting sun shone through the colored win- 
dows, filling every part of the audience- 
room with a soft, rich beauty. Russell sank 
down in the pulpit chair and gave himself 
up to a quiet enjoyment of the hush and 
the soltitude. He began to think of all the 
love and labor and sacrifice that had been 
put into that very building. He thought of 
his people, of his plans, of his sermon for 
the coming Sabbath and at last drifted into 
a yeritable brown study. The colors grew 
fainter in windows and on walls and shad- 
ows were beginning to creep into the cor- 
ners. All at once, breaking into his ab- 
straction, sounded from some mysterious 
quarter the words, ‘‘The Lord is in His 
holy temple!” Thayer looked up and saw 
coming toward him down the side aisle the 
same mysterious figure he had seen once 
before in the night and the rain. As the 
man came nearer he gazed full at Thayer, 
his face lighted up with a winning smile. 
“You love my Father's house,’’ he said, 

and you have made it a house of prayer. 


You are John, the beloved disciple.’’ Rus- 
sell looked at him pityingly, all fear gone. 
‘Yes,’ he said, gently, ‘‘ I love your Father 
and your Father’s house. Will you tell me 
your name and where you live?’ ‘‘My 
name is above every name, but I have no 
home, nor any place to lay my head. They 
have wounded me in the house of my 
friends,’’ with an indescribably sad intona- 
tion, *‘and they sent me, not to prison or to 
judgment, but to what is worse, an asylum! 
Yes, they sent me there, and they shut me 
in with bolts and bars. But the Lord sent 
His angel and opened the doors. Nothing 
can hold me, not even the grave!” 

The two men stood looking at each other 
in the gathering dusk. It was a striking 
picture, though never to be put on canvas. 
Suddenly the stranger made a little appeal- 
ing gesture and put out his hand. ‘‘ My 
enemies are all about me,’’ he whispered. 
‘They deny me, they betray me, Iam de- 
spised and rejected, but you—you will be 
loyal and true! I have chosen you; can I 
trust you?” 

Thayer looked at him a minute, a great 


compassion filling his heart ‘‘ Who has 
made us to differ?”’ he thought. Stepping 


close to the poor fellow he laid his strong 
arm across his shoulders and looked into 
the troubled eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ you 
can trust me. I will be true. Now Jet us 
go,’’ and he led the way out of the church. 
Mr. Thayer watched the man as he walked 
hastily away, thenelocked the church and 
went home. He said nothing about the epi- 
sode, but that night as he sat in his pleasant 
home, with his wife moving happily about 
and the little ones romping around him, he 
thought of the pathetic eyes and voice and 
with all his soul he thanked God for reason. 

One bright morning a day or two after 
Mr. Thayer walked over to the railroad 
station to meet a friend. Dancing along 
beside him was Myrna, the pet and pride 
of his heart, a little fairy of three. She 
was throwing a bright-colored rubber ball 
along before her and running after it. As 
they neared the station Thayer met an 
acquaintance and stopped for a minute to 
speak to him. Just then the electric bell 
tinckled and the heavy white guard came 
down across the road. An express train 
was coming! Little Myrna had just thrown 
her ball and it landed right between the 
rails. She looked up and caught sight of 
the train. ‘‘ Papa, my ball!”? she cried, 
and the next instant she had darted under 
the guard and was there on the track square 
in front of the rushing engine! Thayer 
uttered one cry and started forward, but 
some one was quicker than he. Out from 
behind a high hedge, which protected a 
house very near the station, sprang a tall, 
slight man, With a bound he was on the 
track between the child and the engine. 
Seizing her dress he threw her one side, 
but his foot slipped and he went down. 
‘‘Down brakes!’ whistled the engine, and 
gradually the heavy train slackened and 
stopped, but not until the cruel wheels had 
done their work. The poor fellow lay there 
pale and unconscious, both legs crushed. 
‘Westcott, take Myrna home, will you?” 
said Thayer, with white lips. ‘‘I must go 
with him.” 

While waiting for the ambulance he sat 
beside him holding his hand and watching 
his pulse, while tears dropped upon the 
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face of the man who, taking his place, had 
saved the life dearer to him than his own. 
Carefully he was carried to the nearest 
hospital, and there by the clean, white bed, 
with the dusky hair and thin, white face on 
the pillow, Mr. Thayer sat waiting. ‘‘ Will 
he die?’’ he asked the doctor. ‘‘O yes,”’ 
was the answer, with a shake of the gray 
head. ‘‘He could never survive such a 
shock. There is no constitution there,” 
and the busy man passed on. Still Thayer 
watched the unconscious face. ‘Is it all 
over?’’ he thought. ‘‘Is this life never to 
be made right? O, it must be!’’? Suddenly 
there was a slight stir on the pillow. The 
man’s dark eyes opened and fixed them- 
selves on the face of Mr. Thayer. ‘‘ Greater 
love hath no man’’—he said, faintly; and as 
the strong man knelt beside the bed and 
kissed the thin, white hands he smiled 
and whispered, ‘‘Unto the end—haying 
loved—loved—unto the end.’’ Then, turn- 
ing his head quietly on his pillow, he 
breathed one sigh and was gone. 

‘“Gone home!’’ thought Russell Thayer, 
as he looked for the last time at the refined 
face, ‘‘happy at last in his Father’s house! 
He is strong and free now and he under- 
stands it all.”’ In a quiet spot of the 
beautiful Pine Hill Cemetery is the resting 
place of the stranger who laid down his 
life for the man he loved. It is often 
visited by those who have heard the mourn- 
ful story of his life. At the grave stands a 
beautifully carved stone with the simple 
inscription, ‘‘In grateful and loving mem- 
ory of one of the Sons of God.”’ 


THE KUMI-AI CHURCHES OF JAPAN. 


BY REV. F. E. CLARK, D.D. 


During the last four weeks I have had an 
unusual opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the missionaries and churches of the 
American Board in Japan. From Saturday, 
Nov. 26, when we landed at Yokohama, 
until four weeks later, on Saturday, Dec. 
24, when we bade adieu to Japan on sailing 
from Nagasaki, there was scarcely a day 
that I did not see something of the work of 
the noble band of men and women who 
represent the Congregational churches of 
Japan. I can emphatically say that no 
more loyal and devoted sons and daughters 
of the Puritans are to be found in any 
quarter of the globe, none who stand more 
intelligently and steadfastly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, none whose 
consecration is deeper or more controlling 
than theirs. 

The Congregational churches of America 
have reason to be justly proud of the breth- 
ren and sisters representing them in this 
great island empire of the East. It has 
long been recognized that only the keenest 
intellects, as well as the most devoted hearts, 
could make headway against the multiform 
skepticism of this inquiring people. The 
natural selection which such a demand 
brings about has collected in the mikado’s 
empire those whose intellects and hearts 
are equal to the great task imposed upon 
them of setting the impress of Christianity 
upon this marvelous new kingdom which 
; #n a day has been born into the family of 
the great nations of the world. 

It is also gratifying to note that the Con- 
gregational or Kumi-ai churches seem to 
have in them a self-propagating power, and 
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Congregational Japanese pastors have es- 
tablished churches of the Pilgrims’ polity. 
Many pastors of these churches, men like 
President Kozaki of the Doshisha Univer- 
sity, Mr. Yokoi and Mr. Harada of Tokyo, 
Messrs. Miagowa and Miyaki of Osaka, 
Mr. Homma of Kobé, Mr. Fuwa of Kyoto 
and many others scarcely less distinguished, 
are among the leaders of religious thought 
in Japan, 

The wave of rationalism and destructive 
criticism, which.at one time swept over the 
country, seems to have spent its force in 
Japan as in other lands, and a tendency 
which gave much uneasiness and not a little 
sorrow to the evangelical and spiritually 
minded seems to have been in a good de- 
gree arrested within the last few months. 
A real evangelical fervor, as well as zeal for 
the abstract truth, seems to possess the 
minds of the Japanese pastors. many of 
whon, in intellectual ability, eloquence and 
executive power, are the peers of any of 
our pastors in favored old New England or 
the newer New England of the West. 

In Kobé I was particularly impressed with 
the good work being done in the girls’ 
school, in the Bible Women’s Training 
School and in the Kindergarten Training 
School. These three institutions give tone 
and character to the Christian work in all 
the country round about and are pointed at 
as models in their way throughout all 
Japan. To be sure, they have felt the wave 
of anti-foreign sentiment which has swept 
over the country and which came near work- 
ing such disastrous results in many mis- 
sionary centers. But this tidal wave, too, 
seems to have reached its high water mark, 
and with its ebb comes new courage and 
confidence to the men and women who have 
endured the strain of the last three years. 

- In the Okayama ken a very valuable and 
varied work is being carried on by the little 
band of missionaries there holding the fort, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pettee, Mr. and Mrs. White 
and their efficient helpers in the girls’ and 
and boys’ schools. Here is the famous or- 
phan asylum of that man of faith, Japan’s 
George Miiller, Mr. Ishii, whose cause has 
been espoused so zealously by Mr. Pettee 
that whenever he arises to speak an expect- 
ant smile plays over the faces of a mis- 
sionary audience, for they know they are 
about to hear something good concerning 
the Okayama orphan asylum. No wonder 
that his heart is bound up in it. It is cer- 
tainly a work worth writing about and 
working for and praying for. As some one 
has epigrammatically remarked, ‘ Ishii’s 
faith and Pettee’s works have made the 
Okayama orphanage what it is’’—a great, 
far-reaching influence throughout all Japan. 

Another orphanage has been established 
at Nagoya for the ‘‘earthquake orphans,”’ 
the many children bereft of one or both 
parents in the great earthquake of 1891. 
Beside the orphanage and the two schools 
not less than twelve churches and impor- 
tant preaching stations are connected with 
the Okayama station. a 

In Osaka, the second city of the empire, 
the representatives of the American and 
several other boards unite their efforts for 
the Christianization of this great metrop- 
olis. Mr. and Mrs. White have just moved 
here from Tsu, where their work has been 
most fruitful, and Mr. Allchin, just returned 
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from America, rejoices in a commodious 
Y. M. C. A. hall, very largely the fruit of 
his labors, and in the transliteration or Ro- 
manizing of the Japanese hymn-book, by 
which he has made these hard characters 
readable and singable by all who know only 
the queen’s English. 

Journeying across the country by rail 
about three hundred miles we come to To- 
kyo, the mikado’s city of the mikado’s em- 
pire. Here Dr. Green, the pioneer of the 
American Board in Japan, is the only resi- 
dent missionary, but there are several strong 
Kumi-ai churches in the city and vicinity, 
so that under the care of this station we 
find nearly one-fifth the Congregationalists 
of Japan. I would like to speak of the good 
work in Maebashi and Sendai, in Totori, 
Kumamoto and Myazaki, but my time and 
space forbid. 

How shall I tell of Kyoto and the splendid 
Doshisha? Perhaps no mission in all the 
world is better equipped or better manned 
than that of the American Board in Kyoto. 
When in Australia even I heard its praises 
sounded everywhere by members of the 
London Missionary Society, who had visited 
Japan and all the missions of the East and 
who declared they had found nothing like 
Doshisha in all the lands they had visited. 
Few would hesitate to indorse this unbiased 
opinion of missionaries of another board. 

Here, in the heart of Japan, in one of the 
great sacred Buddhist cities of the world, 
has been built up a famous Christian uni- 
versity, worthy in many respects to rank 
with Dartmouth and Amherst, Oberlin and 
Beloit—an institution which, in the esteem 
of the Japanese, stands second only to the 
Imperial University itself, an institution 
which will forever perpetuate the honored 
memory of Neesima. 

No elementary education, either in science, 
morals or philosophy, will satisfy the pro- 
gressive, wide-awake Japanese, who demand 
the very best and latest fruits of scholar- 
ship and cannot be put off with good in- 
tentions, poorly equipped schools or half- 
educated missionary laborers. They are as 
keen to detect the difference between the 
good and the best as any lynx-eyed Yankee 
with generations of Mayflower blood in his 
veins. It is no easy problem the missiona- 
ries in Japan have to solve, but that they 
are doing their best in the face of difficul- 
ties and obstacles peculiar to a highly or- 
ganized, sensitive and patriotic race like the 
Japanese is evidenced by the Doshisha, the 
schools of lower grade and all the work 
which these noble men and women are 
doing. : 

I have only room to add that I have seen 
much of the faithful labors of men and 
women of all missionary boards and have 
come to rejoice most heartily in all the 
work God is accomplishing in this fair and 
fruitful land. In all these denominations 
and in all the Japanese churches where I. 
have been I find the utmost friendliness té the 
Christian Endeavor idea and a great desire 
on the part of many pastors and prominent 
church workers to introduce the society. 
In the leading centers of Japan there are 
already more than a score of vigorous so- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor, whose mem- 
bers will, I trust, do for Christ and the 
church in Japan what their brothers and 
sisters in other lands are seeking to do for 
the one Lord and Master. 
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The Home. 
DAY BY DAY. . 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


As the shepherd lifts the hurdle 

“Daily set about his sheep, 

Shifts afield the wattled girdle, 
Wills the flock to feed and sleep 

Within bounds his: wisdom orders, 
Faring as his love assigns, 

Pining not for richer borders, 
Chafing not at strait confines— 


So, O Father, when the morning | 
Grayly steals into my room, 

Be it promise, and not warning, 
Earnest of perfected bloom, 

Of wise willing and wise giving; 
To my restless spirit say, 

** All thou hast to learn of living 
Is to do My will ropay.”’ 


Yesterdays—their prayers, their sinning, 
Bootless cares and futile tears, 
Thwarted end and rash beginning, 
Are with Thine eternal years, 
Tales all told, andsealéd pages— 
Turn I steadfastly away, 
And from out the coming ages 
Reverent take the virgin day. 


Grace sublime of simple trusting 
Grant unto Thy servant, Lord! 
Without friction, without rusting, 

I would take Thee at Thy word. 
Nothing boding and naught asking 
Of the dim and outer land, 
Glad to do the tender tasking 
Daily laid unto my hand. 


Tt may be the safe surrounding 
Of Thine angels’ banding wings 
Shall appoint fair meads, abounding 
With the dews of Baca’s springs. : 
Tf, instead of beauty, burning 
Be the measure of Thy will, 
Let eyes made by faith discerning 
See the shining ones there still. 


—-——<=___—_ 


WHAT COLLEGE GIRLS CAN DO. 


For the third time within a few weeks we - 


open our columns to the college girls who 
are not obliged to enter the ranks of wage- 
earners and invite them to discuss the rea- 
sons for discontent at home after gradua- 
tion. The articles already printed, includ- 
ing one this week, together with several 
which have been withheld simply because 
they cover precisely the same ground as 
these, have not been as fruitful as we hoped 
in suggesting ways for this class of girls to 
oceupy their time usefully and happily. We 
therefore call attention to certain forms of 
effort upon which they may expend their 
energies in a manner to make their influ- 
ence strongly felt. And whoever wields 
power worthily will never chafe with dis- 
content nor be oppressed with a sense that 
her-abilities are unused and her education 
a waste. 

In the first place, cannot these college 
alumnz infuse more rational ideas into 
social life? The article in this department 
entitled Intelligent Sociability and written 
by a college woman is a hint of what may 
be done in this direction. In the case de- 
scribed it was the unselfish desire to make 
others happy as much as the character of 
the entertainment itself which made it suc- 

cessful. For life must have a motive in 
order to have any zest. Fashionable society 
palls more upon the colleve girl than upon 
her empty-headed sister because she real- 
*izes Détter how artificial and lacking in pur- 
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pose it is. The conventional reception as 
now conducted is often intolerably stupid. 
Fifty people or five hundred, as the case 
may be, crowd together in beautifully dec- 
orated rooms, exchange yapid nothings in 
the way of conversation, listen to music 
from a hired orchestra, eat indigestible 
compounds, criticise the costumes of. the 
ladies, flirt a little, stifle a good many 
yawns, say a polite good night and go home 
declaring the whole thing a bore. A woman 
who holds a high social position, and there- 
fore feels compelled to attend frequently 
such gatherings, said to the writer a short 
time ago: ‘ You cannot think how I loathe 
them. It was well enough until the novelty 
wore off, but each winter they become more 
and more of a burden.” Miss Addams of 
the Hull House in Chicago wrote in a recent 
Forum: ‘The time may come when the 
politician who sells one by one to the high 
est bidder all the offices in his grasp will 
not be considered more base in his code of 
morals, more hardened in his practice, than 
the woman who constantly invites to her 
receptions only those who bring her an 
equal social return, who shares her beautiful 
surroundings only with those who minister 
to a liking she has for successful social 
In doing this she is just as unmind- 
ful of the common weal, as unscrupulous 
in her use of power, as is any city boss 
who consults only the interests of the 
‘ ring.’ oh) 

For college girls living in cities there are 
wonderful opportunities for creating a 
pleasant social life for worthy young men 
and women who have no home of their own. 
Make the experiment for once of bringing 
together a few of this class under your roof 
and enriching their meager lives out of the 
abundance of your resources and see if it 
does not yield abundant satisfaction. Many 
a noble character may be discovered in this 
way to whose future success you may con- 
tribute. 

Then there are endless lines of construct- 
ive work in the field of socivlogy which 
need to be projected by women fresh from 
college who are used to inductive methods 
of study and work. In every community of 
any size there are plenty of agencies for the 
punishment of crime, but what is known 
of the science of prevention? A modern 
writer, in speaking of the army of tramps 
and thriftless workers, of those who are un- 
successful and discouraged because un- 
trained for their work, puts this pertinent 
question: ‘Can any one doubt the differ- 
ence to these unfortunates if half the money, 
time and thought now spent in supporting 
them and defending ourselves from their 
mistakes had been spent in loving, intelli- 
gent care of their bodies, brains and hearts 
at the time when every habit of life is get- 
ting its direction?” 

Not long ago an examination was made of 
the 280 inmates in the girls’ department of 
a house of correction. All were under 
eighteen and only two could make a dress 
and only three knew how to cook a steak 
or make a Joaf of bread. The matron of 
the House of Mercy in Boston, to which 
Bishop Brooks just before his death sent 
the first contribution of $100 for a new 
home, said that, so far as she knew, they 
had never had an American girl among the 
inmates who could cook a dinner or keep 
house. Can one who has been blessed with 


a liberal education and is chafing with dlis- 
content at being an idler in her father’s 
house read statements like these without 
asking whether she does not owe something 
to these less favored sisters? 

To one who is really longing to make 
herself useful, which is synonymous, of 
course, with being happy, the daily papers 
fairly bristle with suggestions. For in- 
stance, the Boston Herald spoke of Ross 
Turner’s pioneer work in decorating public 
schoolhouses with pictures, casts, etc., and 
the influence of this form of art education 
upon the pupils. How many college gradu- 
ates who read the Congregationalist have 
their homes overflowing with choice photo- 
graphs, packed away in portfolios, gathered, 
perhaps, during European travel, which 
could be utilized for a similar purpose in 
the towns where they live? Especially if 
their lot is cast ina small place, where the 
children have almost no opportunity for 
seeing good pictures, a movement of this 
sort, if tactfully carried out, would be 
doubly influential. In this line of educa- 
tional effort is an article in Harper’s Bazar 
for Feb. 18, which calls attention to the 
wretched condition of public schoolhouses 
in New York City. The writer, a lady phy- 
sician, remarks: ‘There is no reason why 
public opinion should not force the boards 
in charge to provide the first requirements 
for all healthy growing beings, sunlight and 
fresh air, as well as space. In the educa- 
tion of such public opinion women may 
have a large share.’ Mrs. E. S. Richards 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy says that collegiate alumne ** would 
make themselves missionaries of a higher 
civilization by forming home science clubs 
wherever half a dozen women show the pa- 
tience and courage to study the local condi- 
tions affecting home life.” 

We have not space to multiply sugges- 
tions. Any thoughtful girl will readily 
seek for them, remembering Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s stirring words: 


The honest, earnest man must stand and work; 
The woman also, otherwise she drops 

At once below the dignity of man, 

Accepting serfdom. 

Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease. 


Next week we propose to have an article 
showing numerous ways in which college 
girls and others who desire to be self-sup- 
porting may earn their living. 


INTELLIGENT SOCIABILITY. 


BY FLORENCE 8. HOYT. 


The new Baptist minister had just come 
to town. What could they do to make him 
and his attractive wife, who had left a flour- 
ishing Massachusetts church, feel at home 
in their Chicago suburb? The pew super- 
intendent of schools was also beginning a 
new life for his family in their community. 
This was the situation as the Congrega- 
tional minister and his wife ‘‘talked it 
over”? in that comfortable hour after the 
Sabbath evening service. 

As a consequence of their deliberations 
the second Tuesday evening later found 
gathered in their simple home thirty per- 
sons whom they had deemed congenial. 
The Baptist minister and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Superintendent of Schools, the teacher 
of the new department of manual training 
in the high school and his wife and several 
ot the other high school teachers were 
among the number. 
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After a half-hour of introductions and 
general conversation the host announced 
that material had been prepared for an 
Emily Dickinson evening. To each person 
were distributed two typewritten slips of 
paper, each slip bearing a half of a poem 
by Emily Dickinson. Each person was to 
find and claim the second half to complete 
the slip in his hand, which bore a title, so 
in time the company had been well shaken 
up and each person held one whole poem. 
All were seated in one room, and one of 
the ladies gave a short account of the poet’s 
life for the benefit of any one who might 
not have read the prefaces to the published 
volumes nor Colonel Higginson’s article in 
the Atlantic. 

The hostess gaye a short critique of the 
poems and then introduced the reading by: 


This is my letter to the world 
That never wrote to me, 

The simple news that nature told, 
With tender majesty. 


Her message is committed 

‘To hands I cannot see; 

For love of her, sweet countrymen, 
Judge tenderly of me! 


The poems were classified under the gen- 
eral subjects of Nature, Heaven, Love and 
Life, and were necessarily named in order to 
call for them. To those who were familiar 
with the poems was given the pleasure of 
hearing an old friend speak, and to those 
who did not know Emily Dickinson a new 
friend was introduced. ‘Two families pur- 
chased the two volumes the next day, a 
more tangible proof of the enjoyment of the 
evening than the hearty words that were 
said to the host and hostess or the enthusi- 
asm that was expressed as the guests en- 
joyed their coffee or chocolate. 

I. NATURE. 
ie T’li Lend. 
. My Secret. 


5 9. April. 
(10. A Summer Shower. 


bo 


(3. Why. 

( 4, Autumn. i 11. The Bee. 

“ 6. Beclouded. { 12. The Snake. 

{ 6. November. 

j 7. A Day. { 18. The Bluebird. 
( 8. Sea of Sunset. 7 14. The Orioie. 


15. The Robin. 
16. The Purple Clover, 
17. The Grass. 
{ 18, 


The Fringed Gentian. * 
If. HEAVEN. 1. Good-by. 2. Going to Heaven. 
3. A Service of Song. 4. Faith. 
iif. Love. 1. Faithfulness. 2. The Wife. 
1V. Lire. 1. Notoriety. 2. The Show. 3. Success. 


4. Aristocracy. 5. Weighed and Wanting. 6. A 

Life Worth Living. 

After the last guest had gone I heard the 
minister’s wife say: “ Well, my dear, you 
see it is possible to make a real success of a 
literary evening. I am going to have an 
evening of sonnets soon. I shall ask each 
guest to bring a favorite sonnet. A short 
paper on this form of verse might be read 
and then the sonnets. Let each guest be 
provided with ballots on which he can write 
the names of authors. The one who recog- 
nizes the largest number may have a prize, 
be allowed to write a sonnet or to designate 
his favorite among all that have been read 
and to tell why he prefers it.” 

“That sounds somewhat complicated and 
you would have to be pretty sure of your 
company,” said the minister, ‘but since 
you have made such a suécess of this even- 
sing I will second you in any entertainment 
you may care to try.” 

“There is Helen Hunt Jackson, too,”’ 
said the elated hostess. ‘How many of 
her poems weuld be delightful rendered in 


this way! Why, I shall wish to be enter- 
taining intelligent people every week.” 

The busy mind went on planning long 
after her tired head had touched her pillow, 
yet the motif of all her planning was not 
mere social success but the spirit of that 
last read selection: 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain. 

If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again, 
T shall not live in vain. 


—>—_ 


MORE FROM THE “DISCONTENTED 
COLLEGE GIRL” 


Discontent and unrest are qualities of 
mind characteristic, perhaps, of the nine- 
teenth century generations. Is it then rea- 
sonable to expect that col.ege girls, as a 
class, should be entirely free from these 
qualities? But that they are more discon- 
tented and restless than girls not college 
bred I do not admit, nor that college train- 
ing should tend to make them so. 

To illustrate, I would like to mention a 
few of the reasons that seem to me would 
naturally prevent this much discussed and 
criticised state of mind. In the first place 
the college girl has already been away from 
home the larger part of four years, even 
longer perhaps at a preparatory school, 
Home must then have the charm of old as- 
sociations, the memories of the past. One 
returns to home as to a firm foundation on 
which all ventures and enterprises may re- 
ceive sane consideration and more effective 
interest. More mature and a little more ex- 
perienced the college graduate recognizes 
the advantages of home life more truly than 
the girl who has: never lived away from 
home can do, The non-college bred girl 
may have a desire to try something differ- 
ent, the college girl is convinced that board- 
ing house life, no matter how pleasant, is 
not, and never can be, like home. 

Secondly, leiswre is, undeniably, the great 
advantage offered to a girl at home—time, 
interrupted it may be, but real time of one’s 
own. If she chooses, this leisure may be 
made as scheduled as any schoolgirl would 
desire. She is in something the same posi- 
tion that a fellow of a university would be 
who had no examinations ahead of him but 
those imposed by himself. She is in the 
university of life and the course she may 
take is optional, the required work is very 
small in comparison with that demanded of 
the girl living away from home, and the 
electives offered her are very many and 
suited to ‘all tastes. She has only to make 
her choices and become a specialist or a 
well-educated and useful woman. 

One of the Congregationalist correspond- 
ents [in issue of 22 Dec., 1892] says that the 
lack of any regular employment produces 
discontent, True, but would one always 
remain a schoolgirl and have her tasks set 
for her and her copy written on the slate 
before her? No genius ever followed a 
printed rule. No great discoveries in sci- 
ence were ever made in the pursuit of 
Chinese-like habits of life. Leisure time 
affords the longed for opportunities to the 
true student, whether of human nature or 
of logic. The necessity of the struggle for 
existence being removed, one is able to live 
out his own aspirations without toiling in 
the treadmill. Ambition is good but needs 
direction into deep channels. When ene 


is done with lessons set by pages and prob-— 


lems whose answers are already known 
then is the time to begin on the unlimited 
lessons of life and the unsolved problems. 

What college girl ever did all the reading 
that she wanted to or even felt that she 
ought to? In the serene and untimed lei- 
sure of home she can indulge this desire 
as well as many others. It would take too 
much space to enumerate further all those 
home privileges which tend to make the 
college girl contented. 

There are exceptions in homes, there are 
exceptions in girls. Love is greater than 
duty, but duty well done sometimes evolves 
love. If college training does produce this 
disputed state of mind called discontent, 
and so long as I can hold my pen I will 
contend that it does not, it would be better 
for that college girl, unless her home is an 
unworthy one, that she had never seen the 
sun shine on the ivy clad walls of her alma 
mater. Jie Mini AS. 


There are two classes of girls whe find 
their way to college. The one goes there 
because, in the process of her education, 
college offers a broad culture. The other 
does not know what culture is when she 
enters the college hall as a freshman, but 
somehow she is there because there is a 
devouring fire within her which will not 
let her be content in the limitations she 
was born in and because she knows she was 
never meant to be contented there. The 
first belongs to that class of society which 
has as a birthright a hold upon those ele- 
ments in life that give the highest satisfac- 
tion. The second belongs to that other 
class which must grapple with the world 
and which has only the guidance of natural 
instincts. The former is in the ascendency 
in our colleges today, but it was the latter 


‘which gave the impulse to our first women’s 


colleges. 

Now it is the girl of this second class who 
is not going to be satisfied with living at 
home after she graduates. This is in no 
way depreciating the father and mother at 
home, whose noble self-sacrifice has been 
the means of a broader outlook. It is 
simply a natural result of the very force 
which made her seek college in the first 
place. And she will not be satisfied with 
any life where she does not gain and give 
as much as possible of complete living. 
While ‘‘the vaunted versatility and adapta- 
bility gained by college life” may be ‘‘ac- 
quired at home”? by the first girl, who need 
not, and perhaps should not, regard college 
life as such a ‘‘serious” matter; yet it isa 
very ‘“‘serious’’ matter to the second girl 
and means nothing short of emanci pation. 


It seems to me that, in so far as a girl. 


belongs to the first class, she ought to be 
contented at home when she graduates, 
for, as your editor says, the home should be 
‘the supreme object’ of her “love and 
effort.” But just so far as the college 
graduate belongs to the second class she 
will not be satisfied at home. I will say 
in closing that I am not at home, the rea- 
son being partly, not wholly, because I 
could not be satisfied there. However, I 
think I know how to appreciate a home. 

L. H. W. 


It seems to me as if the reason for the 
discontent of the college girl lies in the fact 
that she has not enough work with which 
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to occupy herself. She leaves college at 
twenty-two full of the vitality and activity 
of youth, and she cannot patiently settle 
down in her own home and read or study 
all the time, nor can she be contented with 
the small number of lectures or amuse- 
ments“that fall to the lot of a city whose 
lines are, perhaps, commercial entirely. 
She isn’t obliged to go out into the world 
to support herself, the work connected with 
her own home is little enough and, except 
she turn to charitable work, that unfailing 
resource of the unmarried woman, her time 
is her own. The question is what shall she 
do with it. Is there not some sort of work 
that a woman can do which will occupy, 
perhaps, half of her time, leaving the other 
‘half in which she may do as she pleases? 

It has been my experience that the girls 
who have been away from home at school 
or college, where their time has been fully 
occupied, and who come back to their 
homes are tremnendously discontented, And 
is it not natural? The four years they have 
spent away from their homes have made 
them lose touch with their friends and now 
they must begin all over again—make new 
friends and find new interests. 

What the remedy for this discontent is I 
cannot see. Parents and friends say, ‘t Do 
something that interests you, work hard at 
it and you won’t be discontented long.” 
But any number of girls leave college with 
no particular bent foranything. They could 
teach if the necessity were upon them, and 
do it well, too. They could do almost any- 
thing if the obligation were there, but no 
niche seems waiting them and they fall into 
the routine of the town in which they hap- 
pen to live, though they are always hoping 
that ‘‘something will turn up’’ to take them 
away from the dullness and sameness of 
their town to the bustle and activity of a 
larger one. h. 


a 


SISTER DORA. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


One duli morning last August I took a 
train at Lichfield on the London & North- 
western railroad and after half an hour’s 
ride emerged through a long tunnel into 
the mining town of Walsall. Turning to an 
old man who was employed about the sta- 
tion, I said, ‘Can you direct me to Sister 
Dov‘a’s monument?’’ Touching his hat, he 
replied: ‘ That I can, ma’am, and be glad to. 
[ knew Sister and she was a h’angel, ma’am, 
h’every bit h’of a h’angel.’”? Thus volubly 
sounding her praises the old man walked 
with me the entire length of the station and 
then pointed down a street to the right. 

Walsall is a grimy, sooty place with all 

- the characteristics of a mining locality. <A 
pall seemed to hang over the dingy houses. 
Untidy children swarmed in. the narrow 
street and dramshops yawned on every side. 
As L wandered along it was hard to imagine 
the delicate Dorothy Pattison, reared in a 
home of comparative affluence, spending the 
best years of her life among these coarse 
surroundings, While trying to picture her 
thus I came suddenly into an open square, 
a sunless space with neither flower nor blade 

‘of grass to brighten the dullness, and there, 
against a background of dark stone houses, 
towered one of the noblest monuments I 
ever beheld. On a broad pedestal of Scotch 
granite .carved with beautiful bas-reliefs 


rises the white marble figure of a woman, 
matchless in its proportions, clad in the 
dress of a hospital nurse and holding in her 
hands a half unrolled bandage. But what 
transfixes one with admiration is the sin- 
gularly uplifted and joyous expression on 
the chiseled features. Instantly there came 
to mind the words of one of the humble 
laborers who helped carry her to the grave: 
“We want her cut in marble, with her cap 
an’ goon an’ blessed face. It’s not that we'll 
forget her—no danger o’ that—but we want 
her to be there so that when strangers come 
an’ see her standing up there they’ll say, 
‘Who's that?’ An’ we’ll say, ‘ who’s that? 
That’s oor Sister Dora.’’? The monument 
was built by countless smal] contributions 
from the poor and is the only public statue 
erected in honor of a woman in England, 
save Queen Victoria and Queen Anne. 

Sister Dora’s was indeed a wonderful life. 
The daughter of an English clergyman, the 
youngest but one of twelve children and ex- 
tremely delicate in childhood, she is de- 
scribed at twenty as tall and strikingly 
handsome, of fascinating manners and over- 
flowing with wit. She was full of a restless 
energy and had a large measure of what is 
called personal magnetism. She had a pas- 
sion for helping people, was gifted with 
strong common sense and an indomitable 
will. This last characteristic was the occa- 
sion at times of keenest trial. It led her at 
the age of twenty-nine to oppose her father’s 
wishes and join the Protestant Sisterhood 
of Good Samaritans. Here, under the name 
of Sister Dora, she performed the most 
menial drudgery. Early in 1865 she was 
detailed to help in the nursing at a small 
hospital in Walsall under the care of the 
sisterhood and devoted the remaining thir- 
teen years of her life to service in the hos- 
pital and among the sick, 

Her physical strength was gigantic. One 
night a delirious patient, a tall, heavy man 
in the worst stages of confluent smallpox, 


“threw himself out of bed and with a loud 


yell rushed to the door. She grappled him, 
all covered as he was with the repulsive 
disease, got him back into bed and held him 
there until the doctor arrived in the morn- 
ing. She even carried the dead in her own 
arms duwn stairs and prepared the body for 
burial. The men in the wards were chiefly 
of the lowest class, imbruted by drink and 
hardened by toil, but her influence over 
them was supreme. ‘‘Stop that,’ she cried 
to a man who was indulging in oaths while 
his wounds were being dressed. ‘‘But 1 
must say something when it comes so bad 
on me,” he groaned. ‘‘ Very well,” she 
retorted, ‘‘then say poker and tongs!’ 
This ready wit made her a great favorite 
with allin the household. She usually had 
some funny nickname for each one. It was 
a new experience for men of the type de- 
scribed to hear innocent and refined jokes 
from the lips of a cultivated woman. 
‘‘Make you laugh,” said a big Irishman, 
“she'd make you laugh when you-were 
dying.” 

Children idolized her and would allow no 
one but Sister Dora to dress their wounds 
when brought to the hospital terribly 
maimed or scalded from accidents in the 
mines. One night the doctor took her to 
see a little one in the last stage of diphthe- 
ria. As a forlorn hope he performed the 
operation of tracheotomy, Sister Dora 


knelt down by the bed, put her mouth to 
the incision and deliberately cleared the 
child’s throat of the mucous 
which was choking it. This instant for- 
getfulness of self made her presence in de- 
mand at all hours of day and night. The 
visiting physician once said of her: ‘ Sister 
Dora could sit up at night and work all day 
with little or no rest and, as far as 1 am 
able to judge, she was neithei physically 
nor mentally the worse for it. Her strength 
was superhuman. I never saw such a 
woman.” It was not uncommon for epi- 
demics of smallpox to break out in Walsall 
and for the treatment of such eases she had 
an emergency hospital erected, which she 
took charge of herself. There were twenty- 
eight beds and the only help she had was 
from an old porter, who occasionally went 
off on a spree, leaving her alone with the 
dead and dying. She even washed the 
loathsome bedding with the assistance of 
two old crones from the workhouse. Once 
she stayed in this building nearly six 
months, yet she always spoke lovingly of 
that ‘‘ dear emergency hospital,” as if it had 
been a place of rest and shelter instead of 
toil and sacrifice. 

Nor was soul ministry lacking in all this 
bodily healing. She always conducted the 
daily devotions herself and the old servant 
who slept in the next room to her mistress 
used often to hear her praying aloud for 
hours at night. When Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey were in Birmingham she went to 
hear them preach, came back full of their 
praises and introduced their hymn-books 
into the wards. She always carried in her 
pocket a small Bible whose worn leaves and 
marginal notes gave evidence of constant 
use. Very simple is her own description of 
her methods of leading souls to Christ: ‘1 
try to put myself in the place of these poor 
men, to see with their eyes, and to feel their 
wants and difficulties as if they were my 
own, and then God puts into my heart the 
words which will reach their hearts.”’ 


poisonous 


These few incidents reveal of what man- 
ner of spirit this woman was. With her 
birthright of beauty and her wealth of af- 
fection it was inevitable that more than 
once she had to decide whether to turn 
aside and accept ‘the best that a woman 
comes to know”’ in married life, or to con- 
tinue alone in the path of voluntary self-sac- 
rifice. If the decision to remain single cost 
her a struggle the world saw no trace of it 
in the radiant face or the liquid brown eyes. 
With the exception of brief visits to friends 
and one trip to the continent she kept on 
at Walsall until disease claimed her as its 
victim. There came a day when it was 
rumored that Sister Dora was dying of 
consumption, though the real disease was 
cancer and causing excruciating suffering. 
The news spread like wildfire but the peo- 
ple had learned to look upon her as a supe- 
rior being, literally a strong angel sent to 
befriend them, and they said, incredulously: 
‘“Her'll get well. Her never can be going to 
die.”’ Some years previously they had sub- 
scribed among themselves fifty pounds with 
which they purchased a small carriage and 
a pony as a practical expression of gratitude 
for her many deeds of kindness. The old 
man at the station of whom I spoke was one 
of the donors. 

One great longing in her last illness was 
to see the completion of a new hospital for 
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which she had Jabored most earnestly and a 
few weeks before ber death it was formally 
declared by the mayor to be open ‘‘in the 
name of Sister Dora.’’ This, as well as the 
monument to her in the square, is a shrine 
for the strangers who visit the scene of her 
labors. On the day of her funeral, by a 
eurious coincidence and owing probably 
to the delay caused by the throng in the 
streets, no less than four funerals from the 
workhouse came up just as Sister Dora’s 
body reached the little chapel. There was 
no room inside so the casket was placed in 
the porch and the burial service for all five 
read at once. One of the nurses said be- 
tween her sobs, ‘‘ Just as she herself would 
have wished—not to be divided even in 
death from the poor people she loved so 
well.” 


THE HELP THAT COMES TOO LATE, 


"Tis a wearisome world, this world of ours, 
With its tangles small and great, 

Its weeds that smother the springing flowers, 
And its hapless strifes with fate, 

But the darkest day of its desolate days 
Sees the help that comes too late. 


Ah! woe for the word that is never said 
Till the ear is deaf to hear, 

And woe for the lack to the fainting head 
Of the ringing shout of cheer; 

Ah! woe for the laggard feet that tread 
In the mournful wake of the bier. 


What booteth help when the heart is numb? 
What booteth a broken spar 

Of love thrown out when the lips are dub, 
And life’s barque drifteth far, 

Oh! far and fast from the alien past, 
Over the moaning bar? 


A pitiful thing the gift to-day 

That is dross and nothing worth, 
Though if it had come but yesterday 

It had brimmed with sweet the earth. 
A fading rose in a death-cold hand, 

That perished in want and dearth. 


Who fain would help in this world of ours, 
Where sorrowful steps must fall, 

Bring help in time to the waning powers 
Ere the bier is spread with the pall; 

Nor send reserves when the flags are furled 
And the dead beyond your call. 


’ 


For baffling most in this dreary world, 

With its tangles small and great, 
Its lonesome nights and its weary days, 

And its struggles forlorn with fate, 
Is that bitterest grief, too deep for tears, 

Of the help that comes too late. 

—Margaret EB. Sangster, in Harper's Bazar. 
—— 


THAT CLUB OF EIGHT.* 


CHAPTER IV. A DASH OF COLD WATER. 


BY SARAH PARR. 
’ 


The appointed Thursday broke radiantly. 
The air was keen and crisp without a hint 
of March. At No. — G—— Street it wasa 
busy morning and in the swirl of conflicting 
duties Cassandra’s temper and turban had 
both got a trifle awry. She had just an- 
swered the doorbelland reached her kitchen 
when the bell rang again. It was “the last 
straw on the camel’s back.’ Figuratively, 
Cassandra’s back broke at the first sound. 
Whisking round from the range she lifted a 
wrathful eye to the riotaus little offender up 
in the corner and burst out tragically: ‘‘ Now 
you! Ain’ you nebber gwine ter stop dat? 
What wif de fings a-comin’ fer de mus’ kil 
an’ de match-sellin’ boys an’ de broom 


Copyrighted, 


men an’ de san’ men an’ de book agenz an’ 
dese yar Dutch cakes a-bakin’ in de oben 
squar’ ‘fore yer eyes, you’s nigh sot me 
crazy. In all Ph’l’delphy dar ain’t no bell 
like you!” ; : 

She sailed off, her fine hight and _ still 
finer width borne along with head loftily in 
the air. She opened the door. 

‘‘Well, Cassandra,” said a sharp voice, 
graciously. ' 

‘* Bress—my—heart!’’ answered Cassan- 
dra. , 4 

The lady, a stout, elegantly-robed little 
person, with delicate features, white crimps 
and light eyes, entered laughing. - 

“I’ve surprised you,” she began, crossing 
the vestibule, then, arrested by a sight of 
the decorated hall, ‘‘ palms, ferns, festoons! 
A party, Cassandra?”’ 

Cassandra, shutting the door, gained an 
instant. ‘It’s mo’n as’prise,’’ she groaned, 
inwardly, ‘it’s a reg’ lar ’reavemen’;”’ then, 
turning resolutely, ‘‘ Miss Milly’s gwine ter 
gib a party dis eb’nin’ ’cordin’ ter Seriptur’ 
—a callin’ ob de lame an’ blin’?” 

‘Of all earthly things!”’ 

‘* Miss Milly, she lows dat by rale Chris’an 
rules she’s boun’ ter help de blin’ see an’ 
git a pai’ ob usefuller legs un’er de lame an’ 
a pai’ ob willin’ a’ms onter dem dat ain’ no 
hank’rin’ ter wuk any. Dat’s what Miss 
Milly preachfy ter me, an’ l’s verted ter de 
truff ob it.’ 

‘The child’s gone daft.’’ 

‘*She’s done gwine ter de ceilin’ ter alta’ 
de greens onde chan’lea. ' Honey,’’ opening 
the parlor door, ‘‘it’s our Mis’ Nugen’ from 
Yo’k City. I’s tol? her ’bout de Seriptur’ 
party.” 

Millicent, perched high on the step-ladder, 
dropped upon the top step, saying, faintly, 
‘*Cousin Emily! Andit can’t be postponed. 
O, why didn’t you write?” 

In her dismay she never thought to go 
down bodily, but she looked charming lean- 
ing in lily-like grace from her high seat. 

The hands, fallen nerveless to her knees, 
gleamed white through long garlands trail- 
ing from her shoulders and arms and her 
troubled eyes were depths of loving soft- 
ness. 4 

Mrs. Nugent was blind to all charms. 

‘‘T’m struck dumb!”’ she cried, her lifted 
glasses seeming to turn on everything at 
once. ‘‘ Little L anticipated this when you 
and Cassandra left my home—the home of 
your orphaned infancy and girlhood—for 
one of yourown in Philadelphia. Millicent, 
are you crazy?”’ 

She stopped for want of breath. Milli- 
centshookherhead. Then, the smiling eyes 
filling, ‘‘Cousin Emily, I came to this old 
home of my sainted parents with a sweet 
hope—the hope of doubly hallowing it by 
heavenly deeds. My boys’’— 

‘*For mercy’s sake, what boys?’’ 

‘‘T thought Cassandra told you. ’Tis my 
Sunday school class Lentertain this evening. 
I’ve often written you about ’’— 

“Those fellows destitute of manners, 
principle, ambition and self-respect? ”’ 

“© Because they are.”’ ve 

‘“ And you entertain them in your parlor!”’ 

“There shall be no dividing line between 

us.”’ 
“And these decorations! All for eight 
wretched young street Arabs! Upon my 
word! Really, I'd like to know what they 
have to entitle them to such treatment.” 


Millicent’s eyes suddenly glowed like 
beautiful stars, her delicate bloom flamed 
to bright roses, her lips trembled with emo- 
tion, her voice shook. 

‘*They have hearts, souls, excellent abil- 
ities, and, alas! alas! no chances in the 
world. But each shall have one chance. 
My little entertainment shall plant their 
feet on the first round of the ladder I raise 
before them. Under the sunshine of treat- 
ment so unexpected their latent ambition 
and self-respect will struggle into life and 
spur them upward. When they leave my 
house tonight it will be, heaven helping me, 
with new aspirations. [I hope it; I believe 
it!” 

Her sweet face was fairly luminous. 

Mrs. Nugent stared at her a moment, the 
next twitched off her glasses, jerked up her 
furs and wheeled to the door. 

‘“The idea of bracing one’s self against a 
cyclone! Millicent, adieu.” 

Millicent started up aghast. But the 
trailing garlands caught her feet. She could 
only call. 

Mrs. Nugent looked back. Her vexation 
ended in a laugh. The dismayed, struggling 
figure at the top of the steps roused ler 
sense of humor and touched her heart. 

‘‘Stay where you are, dear,’’ she said, af- 
fectionately. ‘‘I’m on my way to German- 
town and only called to let you know I shall 
be here tomorrow. Stay, child, I must go 
this instant. Good-by.” 

Fondly as Millicent loved her cousin 
she drew a sigh of thankfulness. She knew 
what a disastrous chill her unsympathetic 
presence would have cast over the boys and 
trembled at the mere thought. 

Precisely at five o’clock they rang the bell. 
It was the time named in Millicent’s inyita- 
tions. She had determined that early hours 
should be the rule from the outset. 

Cassandra, resplendent in her gayest, 
opened the door with large-hearted smiles. 

Though but poorly clad a pathetic at- 
tempt at nicety was visible from the tops of 
their carefully sham pooed heads to the grand 
luster of their worn boots. They trooped 
inside with beaming countenances and a cer- 
tain dignity born of the novel situation. 
But scarcely were they in the hall when 
there was a suppressed growl and a fierce 
retreat to the vestibule. 

‘““What on yeth,” exclaimed Cassandra, 
amazedly, but effectually blocking their way. 

“Let's out,” interposed the oldest, Jake 
Allen, a boy of thirteen. His voice was low, 


but his gray eyes blazed at her threateningly. 
(To be continued.) 5 


—<f=— 


WEDDING PRESENTS OF A PRINCESS. 
A few weeks ago Princess Margaret, a 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria and 
daughter of the late Kaiser Friedrich, was 
united in marriage to Prince Carl of Hesse. 
For a few days prior to the marriage the 
bridal outfit and presents were exhibited ~ 
to those who took the trouble to procure 
tickets of admission to the mother’s palace 
on the Linden. There were some twenty 
dresses and a table on which lay umbrellas 
and parasols of every possible shade. The 
linen, made in Germany, was stamped with. 
the Prussian eagle and attracted much at- 
tention, both on account of its quantity and 
quality. Ornaments of gold, pearls and pre- 
cious stones were unusually costly even for 
a princess. Queen Victoria sent Honiton 


if there was something 
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lace, India shawls, a comb set with bril- 
liants and a splendid tea service of silver. 
From the King of Italy, the godfather of 
the princess, was a crown-like diadem of 
massive gold, a brooch and a neck band 
from which depended large black pearls. 
The presents from the bride’s mother, of 
brilliants and pearls, and from the emperor 
were such as royalty alone could bestow. 
As the wedding of the last and youngest 
sister of the Kaiser orders were given by 
him to make it as imposing and brilliant as 
possible. After the marriage ceremony the 
guests gathered in the castle, where the 
bride, with the royal crown on her head in 
which she was married, took part in the fa- 
mous torch dance, which is led by the min- 
isters of state and in which even the Kaiser 
and the Kaiserin engage. This is little 
more than a march around the room several 
times repeated, the dancers carrying wax 
eandles in their hands. 


ee 


A NEW POSTAL ,CONVENIENCE. 

The city of Philadelphia, following the 
example of London and Berlin, has at length 
established connection between the main 
post office building and the branch offices 
by means of a pneumatic tube. Through 
this parcels can be sent with almost light- 
ning rapidity. The first one occupied 
just one minute and three seconds in the 
transit. The label on this first parcel bore 
these words: ‘‘The first use of the first 
pneumatic postal tube in the United States 
is to send through it a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures—the greatest message ever given 
to the world. Covering the Bible is the 
American flag—the emblem of freedom of 
63,000,000 of happy people.”’ 


DIME NOVELS FOR FAMILY READING. 

A. club of boys once gathered a number of 
dime novels of the most sensational type and 
were reading them upon the sly. One mother 


‘who had discovered.a volume of this sort of 


literature in her son’s pocket committed the 
book to the flames and threatened to whip 
him if any more were found. Another boy, 
according to this story from the Ladies’ Hom 
Companion, was treated in a quite different 
mannet : 


When Harry heard his mother’s voice 
sprang up and intended to hide the book, a 
he had been thoroughly cautioned to do by 
the others. 

“Why, Harry, what is it?” 

**Q, only a book a boy lent me.” 

‘*Ts it a good one?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, it’s awfully interesting.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that, for if there’s 
anything I do enjoy it isa good book. Just 
lay it by till after supper and this evening 
we'll read it together.”’ 

Harry complied but feeling all the time as 
wrong about it 
somewhere. After supper Mrs. Nelson got 
her sewing and said, ‘‘Now, Harry, you 
read. and Ill sew.” 

So Harry began. He read a little while, 
but somehow the book didn’t seem the 
same to him; things came up in the story 
that he did not just like to read to his 
mother. 

“Do you like it?” he asked. 

“Well, I can tell as you go on; if you are 
interested in it I think I will be.” 

So Harry read on. It wasn’t quite as in- 
teresting as it had been for some reason. 
Finally, as his interest flagged, he told his 
mother all about it and where they were 
reading them. 

“And can you get them all?’”’ Mrs. Nelson 
asked. ‘‘ What a treat there is in store for 


us! Weill finish this one and then you can 


get another, and they’ll last us for most of 
the winter.’ 

Harry winced. He was tiring of it al- 
ready. He had expected his mother to act 
a little as Rob’s mother had, Mrs. Nelson 
went on with her sewing and Harry read un- 
til about nine o’clock, Finally, Harry laid 
down the book and with some anxiety said, 
‘© What do you think of it, mother?”’ 

‘OQ, it’s very thrilling; don’t you think 
so?”’ 

‘Well, yes; but do you s’pose these boys 
really did these things?”’ 

“Why, you must just think how you 
would do under such circumstances.”’ 

‘“¢T should be seared to death,’’ admitted 
Harry. 

‘Mercy! Would you? Why, I was just 
congratulating myself that if a bold, horrid 
man was to step in on us now and say, 
‘Madam, your money or your life,’ you 
would bravely spring up to my rescue and 
say, ‘Hold there, villain! Unhand that 
woman or your life’s blood shall pay for the 
outrage!’ and that you would immediately 
draw out that immense knife you got a 
short time ago and made so sharp and stab 
im? 

Harry’s eyes were luminous by this time; 
he couldn’t understand his mother at all. 

‘““But go on, Harry; I must bear 
rest of that before I go to sleep.” 
Harry read a little longer. 

Ten o’clock came and Mrs. .Nelson began 
making preparations for bed. For their 
evening lesson she read the first Psalm. In 


the 
And 


guarded language she drew Harry’s atten- 


tion to the climax of the verses, first, walk- 
ing with the ungodly, then standing, stop- 
ping a little longer to listen, and finally be- 
ing so taken up with the attractiveness of 
evil as to sit down and stay withit. She 
did not attempt to moralize but just sowed 
the seed and let it alone, then, pressing him 
to her heart, she kissed him fondly: ‘‘ God 
keep you, my boy, in the time of tempta- 
tion. Good night.” 

When Harry awoke the next morning he 
lay thinking quite busily. As he started off 
to school his mother called, ‘‘ Be sure and 
get another book, Harry, and tell the boys 
to come here tonight and read them if they 
want to.” 

The boys were thunderstruck at the invi- 
tation. Rob Ellis, who was leader of the 
crowd, was disposed to scold: ‘‘Such a cad 
as you are, Harry Nelson, to blab everything 
to your mother.” 

“Well, what of it? She enjoys them. I 
guess if I can read them mother can.” 

Rob was a little confused at Mrs. Nelson’s 
literary taste, but next evening Harry 
coaxed Rob around for the evening. The 
reading began and, although the boys took 
turns about reading, it flagged. The color 
would creep up into Rob’s face when he 
read some of the tall, bragging talk that 
some of the characters indulged in; it didn’t 
seem just the thing before Mrs. Nelson. 
Before the evening was well over both boys 
were completely nauseated with the book. 
When they were alone Harry said, “I don’t 
believe I’ll finish that book, mother; I don’t 
think it’s nice.”’ 

“Why not, Harry?” 

‘« Well, it all seems to me as if it couldn’t 
have happened,”’ 

Mrs. Nelson wisely kept silent. There is 

time when silence is so much more effect- 
ve If mothers only knew this better 
heir influence over their boys would be so 
much greater, for there is nothing boys, and 
men, too, so utterly detest as constant nag- 
ging and pointing out a moral in every- 
thing. The world cannot be reformed in a 
day, but a great deal can be done toward it 


if every mother would reform her own boy. : 


<< 


Don’t stoop down with your back, weary 
housekeeper, and don’t walk up hill and 
up stairs with your back, Make the knees 
and legs and feet do their work, for it is 
their business. Keep the chest up in going 
up stairs or in stooping down, Go down 
as the children make “‘ cheeses” by bending 
the knees. It is’ far-more graceful and it 
saves strength.—Laws of Life. 


Note ¢ Date, 


Marion Harland, 

Author of “Common Sense 
in the Household,” writes, 
February 5, 1892: “After 
long and careful trial 
of others, I prefer 


Clevelands 


Baking Powder. Cleveland’s 
is a pure cream of tartar and 
soda mixture, not containing 
alum or ammonia or any 
other substance deleterious 
to the human stomach.” 


“Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


~ W. BAKER & COVS 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
|) the strength of Cocoa mixed 
~w With Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. pe EMS ee, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of di estion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of -well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


EXTRACT oF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of dis- 
agreeable odor and unpleasant flavor, but the 
genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 
ized signature of e . 
Justus yon Liebig, of 


the great chemist, 
a fine flavor, 


as the odor of roast beef gravy, a 
pee ees clearly in water and assimilates with 


the finest and simplest cookery. ° 
FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


NOTHER note of criticism 
upon our family picture 
came just too late to go 
with the others last week: 


A 


Bar HARBOR, ME; 

Mr. Martin: Please excuse 

a word from one not a Cor- 

nerer, but every time I see 

your family grouped about 

that tall I it reminds me of 

old John Rogers tied to the 

stake for burning, only in 

this case I am expecting be- 

fore long to see the whole 

big family in flames! Could you not seat 
them pleasantly about a table? G. E. F. 

This caps the climax! To be compared 
not to a mere mildly martyred man, grace- 
fully sitting in an easy-chair and scarcely 
minding the sharp point in his neck, but to 
‘“Mr. John Rodgers”’ himself, surrounded 
by fagots and flames—how little I thought 
I should ever attain that honor when a few 
years ago I stood on the exact spot at 
“Smithfield ’’ (now in the heart of London), 
where ‘‘the first martyr in Queen Mary’s 
reign’’ was burned at the stake! I have 
looked up the authorized picture of the 
scene (in the New England Primer) and am 
much interested in the ten children in the 
corner, whose cheerful, intelligent faces are 
all visible, as our I children are not. 

On account of all these criticisms I have 
resolved, with all respect to the printers, to 
attempt to dispense with all the euts here- 
after and so begin this Corner with a diifer- 
ent letter—which cannot be used to intro- 
duce old gentlemen or family groups and 
for which, of course, they cannot prepare a 
new cut at such short notice—and, if neces- 
sary I will use a fresh initial every week! 

A is suggested this time because I am 
still perusing the Century Dictionary under 
that general subject and because it stands 
for Annexation—that is, of the Hawaiian 
Islands, where, you remember, we were not 
allowed to touch in returning from Japan 
last week. Of course you know something 
of the strange history of those islands of the 
sea, their conversion to Christianity under 
the faithful labors of the missionaries who 
sailed from Boston in 1820 and of their be- 
coming an independent nation of the earth. 
You have read in the papers of the de- 
thronement of the native queen, of the es- 
tablishment of a temporary government in 
the hands of Americans (most of whom, in- 
deed, are descendants of the original New 
England missionaries) and of the coming 
commissioners to the United States, asking 
us not simply to protect their country but 
to annex it to ours outright. The treaty ot 
annexation is now before the Senate at 
Washington awaiting action. Would it 
not be a remarkable sequel to the story of 
the runaway heathen bey, Henry Obookiah, 
which we have spoken of within a year or 
two, if his then barbarous land should now 
become one of the United States of America? 

I wish you would discuss the reasons for 
and against this at the same time that Con- 
gress and the newspapers are deciding it. 
Would it be a great blessing to the islands? 
Would the acquisition of such a country in 
the ocean west of us be a benefit to us in 
; , the future when the Nicaragua Canal is 

built? What could we do with the great 
numbers of ignorant natives, with the 
Chinese and other foreign population of 
the islands? Would it make an example 


which we ought to follow if other countries 
like Mexico or Canada should ever ask to 
be annexed? How large a family can ‘‘ Un- 
cele Sam’ properly support and educate? 
Has the deposed queen any rights which 
we are bound to respect? This is from a 
missionary family in H. I.: 


. . » Our queen has put off her sheep’s cloth- 
ing and has come out in her true character. 
Not content with signing the opium, lottery 
and distillery bills, she used all her influence 
and plenty of money to induce the native 
members of Legislature to vote a ‘‘ want of 
confidence”’ in the ministry, and requested 
the new ministers to sign a new constitution 
which she herself had written. Upon their 
refusal to do this Her Majesty was furious! 
... Allseem to desire to come under Uncle 
Sam’s protection. 


A lady, many years a teacher in the 
islands, now in this country, in sending 
her Aloha to the Cornerers, says: 


. .. For the late queen one cannot have a 
particle of sympathy. She was educated un- 
der Christian teachers and has had the benefit 
of contact with enlightened people of all lands, 
but has lost her opportunity. It may not be 
generally known that one of the five commis- 
sioners is an Englishman! 

About the time you read this, one ruler 
will be succeeded by another in our own 
nation without thought of revolution or 
trouble. Do .you remember that soon after 
the election in November .‘‘ An Old Cor- 
nerer’’ asked whether any other president 
had been elected on Nov. 8? (See Dee. 1.) 
Here is an answer: 

Mont Vernon, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The presidents were gen- 
erally elected on the second Tuesday of No- 
vember, although in some cases the election 
took place on the first Tuesday. As the same 
days of the month return on the same days of 
the week after twenty-eight years, except 
when a centennial year is passed, the second 
Tuesday of November came on the 8th in 
1864, 1836, 1808 and 1796. From this calcula- 
tion it appears that five presidents have been 
elected on Nov. 8—1796, 1808, 1836, 1864, 1892. 

Yours truly, c. D. B. 


This correspondent is doubtless right as 
to his mathematical calculation, but, as a 
matter of fact, the election was not necessa- 
rily held on Tuesday until 1848, Congress 
having then fixed as a uniform day ‘the 
Tuesday following the first Monday in No- 
vember”? (so that it usually occurs on the 
first instead of the second Tuesday). Be- 
fore that time different States had different 
days, and in some the electors were chosen 
by the Legislature. I did not live in America 
in 1796 nor in 1808, but I did in 1836 and, 
although I was not able to be at the election, 
I happen to know that—in Massachusetts— 
it was held on Monday, Noy. 14. Thus only 
two presidents have been elected Nov. 8— 
Abraham LincoJn in 1864 and Grover Cleve- 
land in 1892. But it is much more impor- 
tant to know what a president does when 
elected than on what day of the month he 
was elected. There will be very much of 
interest to note in the coming days--whom 
the new president selects for his cabinet 
and for ministers to England and other 
great nations, what is done with the Ha- 
waiian Islands, with the tariff, the silver 
question, the Nicaragua Canal, ete. Try to 
keep track of some of these things. 

It may have nothing to do with Hawaiian 
annexation or presidential administration, 
but I have several offers of second-hand 
papers for that home missionary family of 
seven children. Perhaps there may be other 
homes where some of the Congregational- 
ists or Youth’s Companions might be worth- 
ily sent. (Three or four more children, or 
less, in the family shouldn’t, hinder the 
application!) | ‘ Mr. Marrin. 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


GIVE . THR . BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highesi 


award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoid 

imitations—always. insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20¢. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid, 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


The Vital Extract of Beef. 
Satisties the craving 
hunger of consump- 
tives when all else fails. 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 


Send 8e. for pentage on 100 samples, deduct it when 
ordering. Good Papers from 2c. to Ie. a roll, 
F. H. CADDY, 315 High St., Providence, R. L. 


- nished tale.” 


- on the level of ordinary history. 
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LEsson FOR Marcu 12. Esther 4: 10-17; 5; 1-3. 


ESTHER BEFORE THE KING, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Who has not read the story of the pass of 
Thermopylz and the brave defense of Leoni- 
das with his 300 Greeks against the vast army 
of Xerxes, a million strong? This Xerxes has 
been beyond doubt identified, through cunei- 
form inscriptions recently found in Persepolis, 
as the Persian king Ahasuerus. He was the 
grandson of Cyrus, who issued the proclama- 
tion to permit the Jews to return to Jerusa- 
lem. He came to the throne 485 B. C., and it 
was in his third year that he made the great 
feast described in the first chapter of the book 
of Esther. When he had been drinking a 
whole week he issued the shameful command 
to his wife, Queen Vashti, to come into the 
banquet room and display her beauty before 
that assembly of carousing court officers. Her 
noble refusal, his decree of divorce, the ludi- 
crous anxiety of the court lest ‘all women” 
should follow Vashti’s example and “ make 
their husbands contemptible in their eyes ’’— 
as if drunken husbands commanding: their 
wives to do degrading things were not con- 
temptible unless their wives should tell them 
so—occupy this first chapter. 

About two years after this Ahasuerus 
started on his famous expedition against 
Greece, from whence, having returned some- 
what disheartened by defeat, leaving his gen- 
eral Mardonius with 300,000 soldiers to finish 
the war, he sought solace by replenishing his 
harem. His officers searched throughout all 
the vast Persian kingdom for fair young vir- 
gins, and among them was the beautiful Jew- 
ess Hadasseh, ‘‘ the myrtle,’’ who received the 
Persian name of Esther, “the star.’”? Her 
great-grandfather had been among the cap- 
tives brought from Jerusalem to Babylon, 
and when she became an orphan her cousin 
Mordecai adopted her as his daughter. She 
was not probably more than fifteen years old 
when she was chosen to be one cf the many 
candidates for the position of queen, which 
she won because of her great beauty. For 
four or five years she had held the highest 
office to which a woman could attain in the 
greatest kingdom in the world, when the 
startling calamity fell on the Jews which oc- 
easioned the writing of this book. 

The story is as completely Oriental as if it 
had been found in the Arabian Nights. It has 
been much criticised and nearly lost its place 
as one of the books of the Bible because the 
name of God is not mentioned in it. But, 
more than that, there is nothing supernatural 
in the story, no divine intervention alluded 


_ to as guiding events and no religious act or 


“The narrative moves 
Plot and 
counterplot, patriotism, courage and self-sac- 
rifice, with happy fortuities which are not re- 
ferred to divine Providence, tell the unvar- 
Yet the devout student cannot 
fail to be constantly impressed by the strange 
suppression of all reference to the agency of 
God in caring for His people. We feel the 
Presence, though itis not named. The book 
was written to teach the Jews of the period 
following the restoration the meaning of their 
annual feast of Purim, in which they cele- 
brated the deliverance of their nation through 
Esther’s intervention. This was a religious 
festival and in its atmosphere it must have 
been easy to interpret the events of the story 
as under the guidance of Him who made the 
Jews His own people. The entire narrative 
ought to be read in connection with this les- 
son, and it is intensely dramatic and thrilling, 
but space compels us now to limit our study 
to these facts: 

1, Hsther’s opportunity. The whole trouble 


feeling except fasting. 


arose from a personal quarrel between Morde- 
cai the Jew and Haman the Agagite or Amale- 
kite. No one knows the cause of it unless it 
was the hereditary hatred between the two 
nations. Both were foreigners whose ances- 
try had been in Palestine. Haman had the 
higher place, but Mordecai refused to recog- 
nize him as superior. Haman was so self- 
important and so enraged that he plotted to 
wipe out the whole hated race to which his 
enemy belonged and got authority from the 
king to do it. 

Then Mordecai changed his tune enongh to 
satisfy the vengeance of any ordinary enemy. 
He no longer stood straight and stiff at the 
entrance into the palace grounds as Haman 
went past. He rent his clothes and put on 
sackcloth and sprinkled ashes on his head and 
stood outside the palace gate with loud and 
bitter wailing. And all this time Haman, in 
high favor, was drinking wine with the king. 
That was his hour of triumph. 

Now Esther comes into the story. She heard 
of her cousin’s sad plight and sent to inquire 
the cause. She did not at first realize the 
magnitude of the calamity, for she sent him 
good clothes supposing that they would set 
him right. How startled she must have been 
when he sent to her the news that the cause 
of his sorrow was that she with him and ‘her 
whole race was doomed to die. Yet with the 
tidings came the message that the only hope 
for deliverance was with her. 

So suddenly and unexpectedly came to the 
young queen the opportunity to be the deliv- 
erer of her race. So to every one the best op- 
portunities for service come without warning. 
Then what we are, not what we would like to 
fit ourselves to be, will determine our success 
or failure. Whoever would do anything wor- 
thy for his fellowmen must be always ready, 
must be preparing himself every day for larger 
usefulness and must expect at any moment to 
be summoned to some work that will tax all 
his powers. No counsel is more weighty than 
that which our Lord enforced by parable and 
precept, ‘‘ Watch therefore; for ye know not 
on wkat day your Lord cometh.” Nor does 
this apply only to the end of life. Every day 
has its surprises to those who are on the watch 
for the Lord’s calls. 

Esther’s first impulse was to avoid her op- 
portunity because of its peril. It was death 
to venture uncalled for into the king’s pres- 
ence. This was a sufficient excuse. Besides, 
her nationality was not known and therefore 
she might escape. But Mordecai swept away 
every excuse. He sent werd to her not to de- 
ceive herself with the hope that she would not 
share the fortunes of her own people. That 
was a'mean as well as a vain hope. Neither 
need she think that the salvation of the 
Jews hung on her yalor. If she failed they 
would be delivered, but she and her father’s 
house would perish. When opportunity comes 
to us it may be greater or less than we think 
so far as the welfare of others is concerned. 
But we cannot overestimate its importance to 
ourselves. To refuse it from cowardly mo- 
tives is moral suicide. Every opportunity to 
serve Christ at personal risk either of fortune 
or reputation or life may be the crowning op- 
portunity of our lives. The motto constantly 
at hand for each one may well be, ‘“ Who 
knoweth whether thou art not come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?”’ 

2. Esther’s preparation. The time was short. 
The risk was great. But it must not be rashly 
taken. What the young queen needed was a 
clear head and steady nerve. These, with a 
just cause and a brave heart, would give her 
success if it could be had. She resolved to 
give herself to meditation and fasting for 
three days. She asked all who were inter- 
ested in her cause to do the same. There is 
no mention of prayer here but it must have 
been intended. Calm consideration of the 
risk to be met, of the divine support assured 
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and the sympathy of friends—these fit one to 
do his best. With these a man may face any 
danger—which he is sure he is called to face. 
He may not be confident that he will win, but 
he knows he is doing right and that his cause 
is in God’s hands. One who knows so much 
as that may say without flinching, ‘‘If I per- 
ish, I perish.’’ ; 

3. Esther’s triumph. There is no more dra- 
matic picture in the Bible than that of this 
beautiful woman taking her life in her hand 
and, after taking every precaution she could, 
bravely measuring her peril, appealing to 
God for help and to her friends for sym- 
pathy, making her beauty most effective by 
royal apparel, entering into the king’s pres- 
ence unannounced to meet her death or to 
deliver herrace. For a moment her fate trem- 
bled in the balance. Then her beauty won. 
Brave,wise woman! Shedid notfaint. She did 
not betray her purpose. Mistress of the situa- 
tion she began to put into execution the plans 
which have made her name famous in all ages. 

The crowning lesson of this wonderful epi- 
sode in sacred history is that every one should 
hold himself in constant readiness to obey the 
divine summons to unexpected service. The 
battle between good and evil is always on. 
At any moment we may be called on to throw 
ourselves into the breach. Many a man has 
been suddenly summoned to risk property, 
reputation, friendship, life, for Christ. They 
will surely fail who are not always ready. 
They will succeed even if they lose their lives 
who constantly stand at their post. I know 
that this striking scene has often been used to 
illustrate the sinner’s plea for pardon, but I 
cannot see its aptness. God is no capricious 
king who has protected the approaches to Him 
with threats of death. The-sinner is no brave 
soul risking all for others when he pleads for 
forgiveness for himself. God’s promise to 
every penitent soul is ‘‘ Him that cometh to 
Me I willin no wise cast out.” But there is 
no child of His who is not ealled to face real 
danger in His service. If in Esther’s spirit he 
goes forth to meet it, claiming the sympathy 
of God’s children, relying on Him and with 
all the wisdom given him strives to win, no 
child of God can fail. Brave young hearts, 
standing on the threshold of life’s battles, 
go forth to them as did this beautiful queen, 
and may victories as complete and as rich in 
blessing to mankind be yours! 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


In introducing this lesson pin a gold star 
upon the board. How many like to look at 
the stars? Why? When do you see them? 
Bring out the idea of their shining at night, 
when the world is in darkness. And every- 
where one can look up to the light of the 
stars. A man may be in a strange country 
and far from his friends, but the same stars 
shine for him, When the great Cesar wished 
to show how true he could be to his purpose 
he said, ‘“‘I am as constant as the northern 
star.’”’ Our lesson teday is about a woman 
whose hame means sta7, and whose life was 
like a star shining in dark and troubled times. 

To tell the story of Esther make four picture- 
frames and describe a picture for each, put- 
ting in a few lines to fix the attention. 
The first picture shows us Queen Esther™ 
talking with the messenger from Mordecai. 
Give the conversation. Then make a picture 
of the gate and the messenger returning with 
Esther’s final answer to Mordecai. The third 
scene presents the inner court and the royal 
throne on which the king is seated. Don’t 
you think Esther was like a star here, shining 
with a fixed and constant light? This en- 
trance to the king might mean death to her. 
But she had said, “If I perish, I perish.’ 
To doa noble deed was more than life to her. 
But God is good, The golden scepter is ex 
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tended and Queen Esther and her people are 
saved. For the fourth picture we have the 
banquet and the answer to Esther’s request 
for the life of her people. With little children 
do not introduce all the dreadful details of the 
story, but stop with the king’s assurance of 
safety for the Jews. Review the four scenes 
and let the children name the pictures. The 
first might be A choice. Make emphatic here 
the possibility of the light of the star becom- 
ing dim from a wrong choice. The second 
picture would be 4 Brave Answer. The third 
“A Brave deed, and the last Safety. Draw 
golden rays from the star and write among 
the rays Courage, as the lesson shining from 
the life of Esther. Every child of the great 
King is to be like a star, fixed and constant to 
a high purpose and shining everywhere, the 
brightest when times are dark and troubled. 
Make practical applications from life, with 
knowledge of the needs of your own class. 


— 


THE OHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, March 5-11. Neglecting Jesus. Matt. 
25: 41-46; 26: 36-46; Heb. 2: 14. (See prayer 
meeting editorial.) 


¥. P, §. 0. £. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, March 12-18. Neglected Opportuni- 
ties. The Loss to Others, to Ourselves. Esther 
4: 14; Heb. 2: 1-3. 

We do not have to live very long to accumu- 
late a store of neglected opportunities which 
rise up, like uncanuy specters, when we pause 
for a moment of serious thought and the mem- 
ory of which sobers if it does not sadden us. 
Some of them, perhaps, because of dullness of 
mind, we knew not at the time as opportuni- 
ties, but when the golden moment had once 
slipped by we realized what we lost. Upon 
other opportunities clearly recognized we de- 
liberately and from the perverseness of our 
hearts turned our backs and chose to Jet them 
slip from our grasp. The chance to improve 
our minds by reading or study, to rebuke in a 
quiet but effective way foulness of speech, to 
show our colors in the midst of persons indif- 
ferent or hostile to Jesus Christ, to minister 
to the need of some friend now far beyond the 
reach of our ministration, to point out to some 
weary, perplexed soul the way into the king- 
dom of heaven—O, how many of these oppor- 
tunities to grow and to gain, to serve and to 
sacrifice, troop into the field of our vision! 
Were it not for one thing they would cling 
like millstones to our necks, they would cause 
us ceaseless remorse and. self-upbraiding as 
we think how much poorer and smaller our 
own souls will always be and what eternal loss 
may have come to others through our neglect. 

But our God is the God of the past as well 
as of the present and the future and so our 
first resort is to fall back upon His gracious 
providence, which in some way may cause our 
mistakes and bhinders to work together fora 
good end. General Gordon used to say that 
when an event had passed into history he did 
not longer consider it as history pure and sim- 
ple but as a part of providence. So we are 
not to let the ghosts of neglected opportuni- 
ties haunt us forever. When once we have 
covfessed that “we have left undone those 
things that we ought to have done,” and when 
we have once discerned accurately wherein we 
came short and what causes led to it and when 
we believe that God has forgiven those same 
shortcomings, let them pass. Our next busi- 
ness is to face the future, sobered by our mis- 
takes, but by no means disheartened. ‘ The 
only thing we have to do with our past,” said 
Phillips Brooks, ‘“is to get a future out of it.” 
The best way to atone for yesterday’s omis- 
sion is to fill today with loving service. Thank 

God that He gives another chance. A fair, 
clean page opens before us with every sunrise. 
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Rightly begin, though thou hast time 
But for a line make that sublime. 


Parallel verses: Ps. 82: 6; 69: 18; Matt. 23: 
37-89; Mark 13: 35, 36; Luke 19: 41-44; Rom. 
13: 11; 2 Cor. 6: 1, 2; Gal. 6: 10; Eph. 5: 14-16; 
1 Tim. 4: 14; James 4: 13-15; 1 Pet. 1: 17-19. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


It would be interesting to know according 
to what proportion the gifts are divided among 
the seven societies by churches which give 
to all. We presume that the assignment de- 
cided upon for this year by the benevolence 
committee of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Alton, Il]., may be fairly representative of other 
churches, and for purposes of comparison we 
subjoin it: 
American Board 


Home Missionary Society Fonte 
American Missionary Association.. 


20 per cent. 
ee ee ae 


Hb * ee 


Church Building Society......-....e.seeeeeeee 1D es 
College and Education Society..........-ss0+ 10) xe 
New West Commission..........0eseeeer reece LON ss % 
S. S. and Publishing Society.............+.+++ LOD sf 


Here is another schedule—that of the First 
Church, Springfield, Ill., which, it will be ob- 
served, has eight regular channels of benevo- 
lence: 


American Board.,.....c.seseeseeee 
Home Missionary Society ......... 
American Missionary Association. 


6 per cent. 
15 “ oe 


Church Building Society............:eeeeeeeee uy ; 
College and Education Society.........-..0+++ TOON: se 
New West Commission..........:.eeeeeeeeenee JO) Ns se 
S. 8. and Publishing Society. ig ne 


Ministerial Aid. ........ccscsecsccenssccscscoces thy gS 
This is a period of church building in Mex- 
ico and four edifices erected at strategic points 
are a visible proof of the permanency of Con- 
gregationalism in that country. The last of 
these was dedicated, Jan. 14, in Guadalajara, 
the oldest of our mission stations in Mexico 
and the acknowledged center of Roman Cath- 
olic power. The money for this purpose, 
about $5,000, was raised largely by the efforts 
of Rev. John Howland, the missionary located 
there, and it was done entirely by correspond- 
ence. The purchase of property in that fanati- 
cal city, the oversight of the erection of the 
building as well as the full work of the church 
and care of surrounding evangelistic labors 
have devolved upon Mr. Howland. The new 
edifice, built of adobe covered with stucco and 
with stone trimmings, is beautiful both with 
out and within. It will seat about 500 per 
sons. A very large and significant audience 
gathered to witness the dedication, in spite of 
the violent threats of the Roman Catholics to 
blow up the building with*dynamite. The 
sermon was preached by Rey. J. D. Eaton of 
Chihuahua. During the week following oc- 
curred the annual meeting of the missionaries 
in Mexico. The work of the past year was 
reviewed showing abundant blessing while 
the new fields which have been opened are 
perplexingly numerous since each missionary 
seems now to be doing the work of two men. 


The president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York City, now in the Orient, in the 
course of his journeyings has visited the 
Madura Mission of the American Board. He 
says that his observations lead him to the con- 
viction that the results of missionary labors in 
India are understated. He visited the leading 
club of Madura where a distinguished lawyer 
of the Brahmin faith and a high caste in rank 
said to him: ‘‘I want to bear testimony to the 
valuable service the American missionaries 
have rendered to our poor people by their 
schools. They have forced us in self-defense 
to open Hindu schools. Then follows this 
significant testimony by Mr. Smith: 

I have since visited the stirring scenes of 
the Indian mutinies at Lucknow, Cawnpoor 
and Delhi. I have stood reverently and with 
uncovered bead beside the graves of Havelock 
and Lawrence. I have read the tablet of Lord 
Napier, upon which he inscribed the names of 
the gallant nen who carried the Kashmit gate 
by storm and gave their lives to save the 
honor and the empire of the English race in 
India. I solemnly believe, however, that no 
soldier who (in Lawrence’s last words) died 


‘‘¢rying to do his duty” has deserved better of 
his country and of mankind than have these 
brave men and women of the Madura Mission 
who face daily the fever of the jungle and 
cholera, which is always present in India, 
and are with heroic self-sacrifice wearing out 
their lives silently for the good of others. 

It is a discouraging report which comes 
from the Marathi Mission of a reduction of 
$4,500 in the appropriations for this year. 
The missionaries there are in sore distress 
and perplexity over it. They can have no 
heart in the work when all their energies are 
directed toward providing for.the wherewithal 
to carry it on. Only two years ago the ap- 
propriations were cut down and at that time 
it seemed as if they had pruned until there 
was nothing left to pruné. Since then few 
have been added to their working force, and 
this year it will be further reduced with three 
missionaries returning home. It seems, too, 
that now there is special. need of aggressive 
work with a new district waiting to be opened 
up ready to yield rich results. Four new 
schools have been started. Butto come within 
the limit of appropriations the missionaries 
had sent only the lowest possible estimate to 
the Prudential Committee, with no allowance 
for extension. Buteven this must be reduced. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
has felt the need of special work among its 
young people in order to arouse their interest 
in the great work of home missions, and so a 
special department with this end in view was 
formed last month by the directors of the 
poard. Thornton B. Penfield, of the senior 
class in Union Theological Seminary, was ap- 
pointed to take charge of it. He has had prac- 
tical experience in missionary work in Minne- 
sota, besides having visited the home mission 
fields in the West. His father, Rev. T. B. 
Penfield, was a missionary under the Ameri- 
can Board in India and died in the service of 
the Madura Mission. Mr. Penfield’s work will. 
be among the young Presbyterians of the coun- 
try in the Christian Endeavor Societies, Sun- 
day schools, mission bands and kindred organ- 
izations. This plan of interesting the young 
people through one of their number who shall 
give his whole time to the cause is one which 
Congregationalists would do well to adopt in 
the interests of both home and foreign work. 


Rev. F. J. Paton, youngest son of Dr. J. G. 
Paton, has been ordained and has gone to the 
New Hebrides. He is the first of those born 
in a mission family on the islands to return 
as a missionary. He is to be settled on the 
island of Mallicollo. 


The latest intelligence from Uganda gives 
juteresting reports from the Protestant mis- 
sionaries of the work done since the late war. 
At the opening of the Protestant church at 
Mengo, July 31, Rev. G. K. Baskerville states 
that the congregation numbered 3,000 and in- 
cluded the king, who, says the missionary, 
“had borrowed our donkey for the occa- 
sion.’”’? As the royal personage entered every 
one rose and shouted until reproved for such 
conduct in church. The missionaries, how- 
ever, do not seem over pleased at the patron- 
age of the king, fearing that it “may be a great 
curse to the church members.’ The people 
are providing food for the missionaries and 
have built new houses for them. Three men 
have been sent on a tour of evangelization to 
the Bazilia country. Women elders are about 
to be appointed for the better instruction of 
women, for Mr. Baskerville says, * The church 
cannot be firm and strong here unless the 
women are taught to be good Christian wives 
and mothers, and this cannot be done till we 
have women missionaries to teach them.” 
The missionaries are endeavoring to inculcate 
a patriotic spirit to which Mr. Ashe, who has 
much of the ¢haracter and fiber of the la- 
mented Mackay, is giving expression by com- 
posing a national religious song. 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS.. 
SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION. 


This volume is by Rev. F. M. Sprague, a 

_ Congregational minister in this State. He 
is an efithusiastic Christian socialist and has 
written con amore. His work naturally ex- 
hibits both the excellences and the defects 
of most works written in such a spirit. He 
has read widely on his theme and has re- 
flected earnestly and often wisely. He is in- 
tensely in sympathy with the so-called work- 
ing classes, but his purpose to be just to 
capitalists also is everywhere evident. He 
has no respect for revolutionary methods and 
deprecates such as would involve endeay- 
ors to accomplish unrighteously the objects 
which he considers desirable and certain to 
be secured. Much information as to the his- 
tory of the growth of socialism is furnished, 
and some of his conclusions will commend 
themselves to every thoughtful and public 
spirited reader, especially if he be a Christian 
believer. 

At the same time there is too often appar- 
ent a lack of discrimination. The material of 
the work has not been digested sufficiently. 
Citations of testimony seem to be made which, 
although pertinent formerly, now, through the 
changes of social conditions, have lost most 
of their value. Unconscious inconsistencies 
occur which, without always affecting seriously 
the force of the argument, blur its clearness 
and put the reader on his guard to watch the 
author carefully. There are occasional and 
too many instances of exaggeration. 

The book sets forth first the genesis and 
causes of socialism, then its five postulates, 
next the nature of the socialistic state, and 
subsequent chapters discuss the inadequacy 
of various remedies proposed for social ills, 
the advantages of the socialistic state, objec- 
tions to socialism, and the question of the real- 
ization of socialism, and the closing chapter 
gives the writer’s views of what ought to be 
done. The strongest portions of the volume 
are the earlier chapters, in which a clear and 
useful definition and explanation of socialism 
are given, including a suggestive defense of 
socialists as a body from the charge of hostil- 
ity to true religion, and the last chapter, in 
which, although there is a lack of construct- 

‘ive plans for reform, there are wholesome re- 
flections about the desirability of introducing 
socialism by degrees, the relief which it might 
afford to some capitalists, the wisdom of ac- 
quiring wealth slowly and the duty of the 
Christian Church in the matter. The middle 
of the work also contains much of great value, 
but is less likely to convince. 

Mr. Sprague accepts the statement that the 
rich are growing richer and the poor poorer, 
so that a dangerous gulf between the two 
classes is widening steadily. He admits, how- 
ever, with ready candor, that the poor are 
much better off than they used to be so that 
they are growing poorer only relatively. We 
are not as well satisfied as he is by his effort 
to demonstrate this, although we are not cer- 
‘tain that itis not true. And, if it be true, it 
is not as clear as he thinks that it is necessa- 
rily wrong. He has fallen to a considerable 

extent into the common error of forgetting 
that most capitalists are as hard workers, to 
put it mildly, as their employés, and as de- 
serving of reward for their work. The num- 
‘per of those who live wholly at leisure, sup- 
ported by the income of their investments, is 
by no means as large as he implies. More- 
over, he too ‘often seems to compare the few 
who are enormously rich with the extremely, 
desperately poor. It seems to us—and we say 
it with no disposition to put out of sight any 
facts which belong to the case—that the fair- 
est comparisons are such as contrast the aver- 

age rich with the corresponding poor. The 


great body of the rich are not open to all the 
criticisms made in most such volumes as this 
upon capital, and the great majority of the 
poorare notin bitter need. Theauthor would 
be the last man to neglect this truth deliber- 
ately, but he has not done it sufficient justice. 

If it be true that the rich, as a class, are 
growing richer faster than the poor, it does 
not follow, and certainly it is not proved here, 
that this isan evil. It remains to be shown 
that they do not earn their excess of prosper- 
ity by their more diligent, effective labor. It 
seems to be assumed that they do not. More- 
over, we have noticed no allusion in the book 
to the fact that excessively large fortunes al- 
most never are held together very long. They 
are divided among the children or the grand- 
children of the original accumulators, if, in- 
deed, these very makers do not also lose thei. 
Usually, too, they are much overestimated by 
popular opinion. Jay Gould did not leave, 
according to the apparently accepted report, 
more than about one-half of the sum credited 
to him. 

We have our doubts, too, about the trust- 
worthiness of such a statement as the first 
postulate of socialism, viz.: ‘‘Labor is the 
source of all value.’”’? Has the wood or metal 
in a spade no value? Does not it influence 
the price of the spade as truly as the labor 
which dug or molded it and shaped it into 
the spade? Can mere labor apart from ma- 
terial make a spade? A man settles upon an 
unoccupied piece of ground which is a pecul- 
iarly picturesque and desirable portion of the 
seashore. Other men gradually settle near by 
and the region becomes populated. His labor 
on his estate of course adds largely to its 
market value, as it comes to possess one, but 
do not its natural situation and character en- 
hance its value? Illustrations might be mul- 
tiplied, if necessary. The postulate certainly 
is too sweeping and cannot support safely the 
structure of argument built upon it. 

It is a question, also, whether competition 
is necessarily selfish, as the author assumes. 
That this is the frequent fact is undeniable. 
In business, indeed, it is more than frequent, 
it is usual. But is it so certain as is here as- 
sumed that a real remedy may not lie in the 
gradual ennobling of the spirit of competi- 
tion? Young men are competing every day 
as students or as athletes with the keenest 
rivalry yet with honorable, generous mutual 
regard and with scrupulous caution not to in- 
fringe unfairly upon each other’s rights. It is 
going much too far to insist that the world’s 
business cannot be so reformed as to illustrate 
the same purpose and temper. Furthermore, 
the author disregards the grave evils which 
thus far have seemed to be inherent in the 
conduct of business affairs by the State. The 
testimony is not wholly favorable and he does 
well in urging the utmost caution in making 
the changes which he advocates. 

We have no space for more detailed criti- 
cism of the volume. It will be welcomed as 
an honest endeavor to throw useful light upon 
a grave problem. It is written in a bright, 
interesting style which will win for it many 
readers. There will be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among them as to the actual 
amount which it adds to the general knowl- 
edge of the subject. But all will agree that it 
makes many helpful suggestions. [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.75.] 


THE SUPERNATURAL. 


The two volumes of this work, by J. H. 
King, contain an elaborate study of the ori- 
gin, nature and development of the idea of 
the supernatural. The author has made an 
extensive study of the subject in connection 
with the histories of different nations, races 
and tribes, and has endeavored to draw out a 
system of conclusions showing how originally 
rude conceptions of supernatural power have 
developed into those of the more civilized and 


- clearness and force. 


Christianized nations. The first and lowest 
step he holds to be belief in luck. The next 
is the religion of charms and spells. The 
third is that of the medicine man, or magie, 
and out of this was evolved the concepts of 
ghosts and spirits. From this came the belief 
in spiritual goodness and the idea that ances- 
tral spirits continue to watch over and pro- 
tect their living descendants. These were 
supposed to interest themselves first in the 
individual, then in the family, next in the 
tribe and finally in the nation. The concep- 
tion of confederated tutelary powers in time 
gave way to that of a regal deity, and this to 
that of a supreme, autocratic deity, and lastly 
to that of the universal, abstract God. Im- 
personal forms of supernal faith preceded the 
personal, but the author holds that the archaic 
impersonal concepts continue to exist as truly 
as the more advanced personal concepts. He 
also claims that in all times and countries 
there have been men of original mental capac- 
ity who “have advanced to the appreciation 
of the oneness in nature—the united and uni- 
versal deity.” : 
The author thus works out an evolutionary 
theory of the development of the idea of God, 
which is interesting and which undoubtedly 
has in asense a basis in fact. But he shows 
that he does not possess a sufficiently broad 
and unprejudiced mind to deal with his theme 
in the most scholarly and successful manner. 
He takes no account of revelation, nor of 
those manifestations of the divine Being to 
men which are as essential features of human 
history as the other facts of which he makes 
use. He closes his work by saying: ; 
All that is beautiful and good and true in 
the attributes of Divinity are ever applicable 
to the inter-relations of men. The highest 
form of Divinity we can ever know is human 
goodness. 
This conclusion is attainable only when the 
eyes of the mind are shut to the nature and 
influence of the Christian idea of God upon 
millions of mankind, including the very indi- 
viduals and races who illustrate the most 
advanced intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. The author attaches far too much com- 
parative significance to the conceptions of 
deity entertained by primitive peoples and to 
the fact that among the more enlightened 
there linger so many evident traces of former 
superstitions. His work has more value as a 
collection of material relating to his theme 
than as an argument. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$6.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


In his The Gospel of a Risen Saviour [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. . $3.00] Rev. R. 
McC. Edgar offers a minute and painstaking 
study of the resurrection of Christ in itself 
and all its bearings. It is prompted by the 
conviction that the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion is the key of the Christian position and 
that the argument in support of the doctrine 
not only is impregnable but also is capable of 
being used aggressively and conclusively. 
The author has outlined his work with un- 
usual thoroughness and it is easy to follow 
him throughout. We do not notice much, if 
anything, which is wholly new, and this 
hardly was to be expected. It may strike 
some as novel, however, that the argument 
begins with Paul. The familiar objections to 
the doctrine generally are met fairly and 
fully, although once or twice the author does 
not seem to have quite caught their full sig- 
nificance, and the familiar reasonings in its 
pehalf are set forth with more than ordinary 
The relations of the doc- 
trine in question to other doctrines are well 
indicated and the work accords less with the 
new theology, so called, than with the older. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce speaks with expert au- 
thority upon archeological matters and upon 
Biblical criticism as connected therewith. In 
his latest volume, An Introduction to the Books 
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vell Co. $1.00], he gives a brief, terse, yet 
comprehensive and scholarly, account of the 
Biblical books named, a history of the times 
to which they belong and an account of the 
value of modern discoveries of records of the 
past in making clearer the facts about these 
books and their true interpretation. One or 
two illustrations of Holy Writ are given here 
for the first time. The learned author accepts 
heartily the inspiration of the book of Esther, 
which has been disputed with some vehe- 
-mence. In an appendix is a translation of the 
great inscription of Darius, the son of Hy- 
staspes, on the rock of Behistun. The vol- 
ume is especially timely in view of the selec- 
tions for the International Sunday School les- 
sous for the current year, but Biblical schol- 
ars will appreciate its more than passing 
value. 

The third volume of Rev. Buchanan Blake’s 
work, entitled How to Read the Prophets 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.50], 
treats of the prophet Jeremiah and his writ- 
ings. It has three divisions, one in which is 
a translation of the text of Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecies, a second in which is an interpretation 
of the prophecies viewed in their historical 
setting and another containing a chapter on 
The Religious Conceptions of Jeremiah, to- 
gether with a chronological table and a glos- 
sary of names and notes. The work of which 
this volume is a portion seeks to arrange the 
words of the Old Testament prophets in their 
historical setting and, as far as may be, in 
their chronological order. The editor has done 
his work well. The clearness with which the 
particular epochs are outlined with which Jer- 
emiah’s activity was concerned specially is 
very helpful, and the exposition of the prog- 
ress of thought in the prophet’s utterances 
also is valuable. The volume is intended for 
Biblical scholars but is not too scholarly for 
ordinary readers. ; 

The volume of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges which deals with Ezra 
and Nehemiah [Macmillan & Co. $1.25] is by 
Prof. H. E. Ryle of Cambridge University. It 
is prepared upon the same plan as the numer- 
ows other volumes of the same valuable series 
which we have noticed from time to time. An 
elaborate introduction contains an investiga- 
tion of the date, authorship and structure of 
the two books, together with many collateral 
matters, and the text follows, accompanied 
by abundanf and judicious notes. There also 
are serviceable maps. The book is a fine ex- 
ample of superior scholarship. Amos, an 
Essay in Exegesis (N.J. Bartlett & Co. $1.25], 
by Prof. H. G. Mitchell, is an excellent com- 

‘mentary on this book of the Bible, based upon 
the author’s work in the classroom. It is in- 
tended for theological students and ministers 
but it will be appreciated by all who have oc- 
casion to study the book which it considers. 
It examines the conditions under which Amos 
wrote, explains the significance of his teach- 
ings and assigns him his place as an Old Tes- 
tament author. 

Men and Morals [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00] is another book by Rev. James Stalker, 
D.D. It contains eight talks or discourses, 
of which most, if not all, originally were de- 
livered to the students of Yale University or 
of Mr. Moody’s institutions at Northfield, 
Mass. They are disconnected, but each is a 
wise, earnest, practical address which cannot 
fail to aid every reader to understand and prac- 
tice righteousness. Rev. Lorenzo White is 
the autbor of The Democracy of Christianity 
(Hunt & Eaton. $1.25], a study of the sub- 
ject of the mutual equality of human beings 
in their velation to God. The conclusion 
reached is that all have absolute freedom upon 
accountable issues and entire equality in re- 
spect to opportunities of securing the divine 
favor. We see nothing new in the author’s 
position, but he presents it effectively and 


shows that it exalts the divine sovereignty 
and respects the moral freedom of men. He 
endeavors to clear the idea of a probation on 
earth, as held by Christians generally, from 
any mistaken interpretations. 


STORIES. 


There is considerable interest in H. S. Mer- 
riman’s From One Generation to Another (Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25], yet itis not a very pleas- 
ant book. The machinations of the villain 
succeed, so far as they succeed at all, too 
easily. People are not disposed of so readily 
in real life as they are in this book. _ Yet most 
of the characters are well drawn and the out- 
come, although tragic, is not extravagant.— 
Wolfenberg [Harper & Bros. $1.25] is another 
volume in the new library edition of William 
Black’s novels. In some particulars it is one 
of his best stories. It is the one which de- 
scribes the experiences of a party who formed 
a sort of large yachting party in the Mediter- 
ranean. The characters of Wolfenberg and 
Amalie and their unique relation to one an- 
other with its development and outcome are 
portrayed with masterly skill. The minor 
characters, however, are almost equally strik- 
ing. Naturally, there is less of the Scotch 
scenery and dialect in this story than in most 
of the author’s writings, but it is an engross- 
ing book throughout. 

Catherine [Harper & Bros. $1.00], by Frances 
M. Peard, is short and slight, like some peo- 
ple, but is as attractive in its way as some of 
them are. Its motive is the difference be- 
tween earnest and superficial affection. The 
scene is Southern England and the time the 
Waterloo period. Without taking any strong 
hold of the reader the book impresses one 
pleasantly and will teach some young women, 
it is to be hoped, a useful lesson.—JIn Mr. 
F. J. Stimson’s latest little volume, Jn the 
Three Zones [Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.00], 
are three of his short stories, which, we be- 
lieve, have been published already. They are 
Dr. Materialismus, An Alabama Courtship and 
Los Caraquefios. They are vigorous and en- 
tertaining and possess considerable freshness. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Musicians and students of acoustics will ap- 
preciate the work done by Prof. J. A. Zahm 
in his volume Sound and Musie [A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $3.50.) It is the expansion of a 
course of lectures delivered in the latter part 
of 1891 at the Roman Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D.C. Its main pur- 
pose is to set forth with precision the princi- 
ples of acoustics and to explain the physical 
basis of musical harmony. It is too techni- 
eally learned for ordinary readers, but those 
for whom it is specially intended will find it 
a discussion at once scientific and practical, 
clear, able and well illustrated. The number 
of persons who are capable of appreciating 
such a work is much larger than it was a few 
years ago and is increasing steadily.——Mr. 
B. C. Burt, the author of A History of Modern 
Philosophy from the Renaissance to the Present 
[A. C. McClurg & Co. 4.00], a work hand- 
somely issued in two substantial volumes, 
declares his aim to be merely the presenta- 
tion of the chief contents of the leading sys- 
tems of philosophy in modern times, together 
with a reasonable amount of information 
about philosophical authors and works. It 
is more than a mere chronological statement, 
however, shows with some fullness the his- 
torical continuity of philosophical thought 
and supplies materials for advanced study of 
its theme. It is a well conceived and ably 
executed work. ‘tr 

Mr. R. G. Thwaites’s account of the bicycle 
trip which he and bis wife made through the 
south of England in the late spring and early 
summer of 1891 is one of the best books of the 
sort which have been written. It is called 
Our Cycling Tour in England [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.50). It is a gracefully written nar- 


ratiye of a trip through some of the most 
delightful portions of England by two appre- 
ciative Americans, who knew what to see and 
how to see it, who enjoyed the courtesies of 
private homes as well as the delights of quaint 
inns, and who have a keen eye for pretty 
scenery, interesting architecture and popular 
characteristics. It is the sort of book which 
causes: the reader to go and do likewise. It 
has some illustrations. Dr. Henry M. Field 
has brought out a new edition of The Story of 
the Atlantic Telegraph [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], which describes graphically the history 
of the accomplishment of that great under- 
taking and also, and properly, has several 
additional chapters which render it a memo- 
rial volume concerning the author’s distin- 
guished brother, the late Cyrus W. Field. It 
is a book of exceptional interest and of lasting 
value. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Turning 
Points, or Great Questions for Young Men and 
Women [Standard Publishing Co. $1.50], by 
J. L. Brandt, is out. It contains good advice 
about personal manners and morals, business, 
marriage, the use of money, etc., but possesses 
no unusual features. Letters to a Little Girl 
[Searle & Gorton. $1.25], by Helen E. Starrett, 
is a somewhat similar book adapted to the 
needs of little girls and therefore, of course, 
covering only a narrower field. Its chapters 
are judicious in substance and are written 
pleasantly. Some expressions, however, might 
well have been qualitied a little. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Journal of American Folk-Lore [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00] for the last quarter 
of 1892 is just received. Among its topics are 
Folk-Songs of the Civil War, Rhymes from 
Old Powder-Horns, Epitaphal Inscriptions, 
Old English Songs in American Versions and 
Folk-Lore from Maine. It is very interesting, 
although tardily issued.—The Criticul Re- 
view [Charles Secribner’s Sons] for January 
contains able notices of a number of the com- 
paratively recent issues in the reals of the- 
ology and philosophy and ministers are likely 
to appreciate it highly.—The Wineleenth Cen- 
tury [Leonard Scott Publication Co, $4.50] for 
February has a dozen strong papers on a con- 
siderable variety of themes. Among them 
perhaps the most noticeable are Sir Robert 
Stout’s An Experiment with Federation and 
Its Lessons, New Zealand being referred to; Dr. 
Sophia Jex-Blake’s Medical Women in Fiction ; 
The Taxation of Ground Rents, hy J. Powell 
Williams, M. P., and The Revival of Witch- 
craft, by Ernest Hart.—In the Fortnightly 
[Leonard Scott Publication Co. 4,50) Sir 
Charles Dilke leads off with a discussion of 
The Uganda Problem, opposing annexation ; 
What Mr. Gladstone Ought to Do, asymposium 
by Justin McCarthy, M. P., and four others ; 
The Situation at Home and Abroad, by Fred- 
eric Harrison; and Cycles and Tyres for 1893, 
by R. J. Mecredy. The development of bicy- 
cling is evident from the appearance of such a 
paper in such a magazine. 

The February Educational Review [Henry 
Holt & Co. 3.00), which, by the way, is 
among the handsomest of the abundant mag- 
azines of the day, opens with the oration on 
the Need of Universities in the United States 
delivered at the first convocation of Chicago 
University by Prof. H. E. von Holst. Rich- 
ard Waterman, Jr., follows with a first arti- 
cle on Educational Exhibits at the World’s 
Fair. O. F. Emerson writes about the Rela- 
tions of Literature and Philology ; EB. J. Good- 
win about Electives in the High School, 
speaking from observation and favoring their 
allowance; and J. W. Redway about Text- 
books in Geography. The minor departments 
are well sustained.—The Thinker [Christian 
Literature Co. $8.00] reviews the world of 
religious thought with a comprehensive glance 
and gathers up the best things for its readers. 
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The February issue is well made up. Lend 
a Hand (J. Stilman Smith & Co. $2.00] con- 
tinues successfully its practical labors for 
moral and social reform, and deserves a large 
patronage.—The Charities Review [The Critic 
Co. $1.00] devetes prominent space to ex- 
President R. B. Hayes, and treats of an inter- 
esting list of appropriate topics. It is emi- 
nently a useful publication.—The Biblical 
World [University Press of Chicago. $2.00] 
continues the work of The Old and New Tes- 
tament Student, making a specialty of themes 
connected with Biblical study. 


NOTES. 
M. Zola has been rejected the third 
time by the French Academy. He announces 
his purpose to continue to be a candidate un- 
til he is elected, which announcement hardly 
is likely to help him. 

— The $500- prize offered for the best 
picture sent to the recent New York Water 
Color Society’s exhibition was won by Mrs. 
J. M. Sears of Boston, one of the most ac- 
complished of amature artists 


—The Phillips Brooks Memorial Fund 
already has reached the sum of $62,000, and 
is likely to be further increased. The me- 
morial certainly will be a statue and probably 
one or two memorial buildings also will be 
erected. 


— The United States consul at Leith, the 


port of Edinburgh, Mr. Wallace Brucé, has” 


been chosen by the Scottish Society of Liter- 
ature and Art of Glasgow to be a life cor- 
responding member in the place of the late 
John G. Whittier. 


—— We are glad to be able to report that a 
memorial volume, having for its subject the 
late Charles A. Richardson, so many years 
the managing editor of this journal, is being 
prepared by Mrs. Richardson and wil) soon be 
out. It is intended distinctly for the inner 
circle of near and dear ones to whom such a 
volume appeals most strongly, but it will be 
welcomed by a much larger number of read- 
ers. ; 

—— At the Academy in New York 161 water 
colors have been sold already and the sales 
have amounted to $17,425. Among the pic- 
tures disposed of have been A. Lynch’s 
Marchesa, for $750; W. Magrath’s St. Mark’s, 
Venice, for $650; Mrs. R. H. Nicholls’s Wash- 
ing Day, for $100; H. B. Snell’s Cornish 
Fishermen, for $100; L. C. Earle’s Mischief 
Makers, for $175; and C. E. Dana’s Fribourg, 
Switzerland, for $125. 


— The committee on publications of the 
Grolier Club in New York has had modeled 
by Ringel d’Illzach, the French sculptor, a 
medallion of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is 
seven inches in diameter and is of bronze and 
on one side of the head Hawthorne’s birth- 
place in Salem is introduced with the date 
and on the other side the stone which marks 
Hawthorne’s grave. The medallion is said to 
be based on a photograph taken in 1860 by 
Mayall of London. 


— The first printing press in the Colony 
of New York was set up by William Bradford 
who, on April 10, 1693, was appointed public 
printer. The New York Historical Society 
has decided that the site of the original print- 
ing office is on the north side of the present 
Pearl St., between Broad and Old Slip. A 
pronze tabiet is to be placed there with a 
suitable inscription, and another tablet is to 
be put up on the northwest corner of Williams 
St. and Hanover Square, where the Cotton 
Exchange is and where stood the building 
from which was issued the first number of 
the Gazette. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
Farr SHapow LAND. By Edith M. Thomas. pp. 
“130. $41.25. 
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Books AND THEIR USE. By Prof. J. H. Thayer, 
D.D. pp.94. 75 cents. 
AT THE NORTH OF BEARCAMP WATER. By Frank 


Bolles. pp. 297. $1.25. ° 
eras KeBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. pp. 245. 
-00. 
ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY. Part III. Edited by G. L. 
Gomme. pp. 361. 2.50. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
CONVENT LIFE OF GEORGE SAND. Translated by 
Maria BE. MacKaye. pp. 219. $1.00. 
Keer Your Mouru SuHur. By F. A. A. Smith, 
M.D. pp.73. 450 cents. 


Leach. Shewell & Sanborn. 
THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 
pp-170. 42 cents. 
Tie Evening Post Print. Bridgeport. 
THE Cosmic ETHER AND ITs PROBLEMS. By Bb. B. 
Lewis. pp. 159. $1.00. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
DREAM LIFE. By Ik Marvel. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
217. +75 cents. 
THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. By 
W.M.Sloane, Ph.D. pp. 415. $1.25. 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE REVOLUTION OF 
JULY, 1830. pp. 324. $1.25. 
MANUAL OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
Fisher, D.D. pp.94. 75 cents. 
THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. 
By Sir Alfred Lyall. pp. 288. $1.50. 
CALVINISM: PURE AND MIXED. By W.G.T.Shedd, 
D.D. pp.164. $1.00. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
THE PSALMS. 
385. $1.50. 
THE PILLAR IN THE Nicut. By Rey. J. R. Mac- 
Duff, D.D. pp. 336. $1.25. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
CHRIST IN THE CENTURIES. By Principal A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. pp. 224. $1.25. 
Standard Publishing Co. 
NEw COMMENTARY ON ACTS. 
Garvey. pp. 298. 1.50. 


Boston. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 


New York. 
pp. 210. 75 cents. 
By Ik Marvel. py. 


By Prof. G. P. 


New York. 
By A. Maclaren, D.D. Vol.I. pp. 


New York. 


Cincinnati. 
By Prof. J. W. Mc- 


PAPER COVERS. 


Press of Samuel Usher. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. A PROPHECY 
POSSIBILITY. By J.L. Gordon. pp. 18. 


Putnam, Davis & Co. Worcester. 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS. By A. Z. Conrad, D.D. 
pp. 24. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
REASONS FOR BELIEVING IN CHRISTIANITY. By 
C. A. Row. pp. 162. 25 cents. ‘ 
BEFORE EASTER. By Rev. E. W. Gilman, D.D. 
pp. 50. 10 cents. E 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THe CASE AGAINST PROFESSOR BrRiIGGs. Part. II. 
pp- 161. 50 cents. : 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
PROCEDURE. 


Boston. 
OF MANHOOD’S 


PARLIAMENTARY 

pp. 73. 25 cents. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 

THR WORLD’S REPRESENTATIVE 

TopAy. By E. K. Alden. pp. 50. 


By Jesse Macy. 


Baltimore. 
ASSEMBLIES OF 
50 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


January. AMERICAN YOUNG PEOPLE. 

February. ART JOURNAL.—ARTIST.—FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW.—Music REVIEW.—HARTFORD SEMINARY 
RECORD.—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

March. MAGAZINE OF ART.—FRANK LESLIE’S.— 
BABYLAND.—CASSELL’S.—NEW PETERSON.—POPU- 
LAR SCIENCE.— W ORTHAINGTON’S.—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


=< 


THE PULPIT AND MODERN ORITI- 
CISM. 


Why are so many of the clergy beating 
Chinese gongs to frighten away this mon- 
ster of eclipse they seem to fear? Why so 
much perfervid zeal to ‘‘ conciliate”’ science 
with religion (detestable phrase)? If ‘‘ ex- 
act thought” holds the key to our mysteries 
let us all come out of our caves of supersti- 
tion before they fall in onus. If our faith 
depends upon a satisfactory demonstration 
in the laws of central forces, a logical syn- 
thesis in geology or biology or embryology 
or ethnology or philology or any other ology 
whatever, let us not make ourselves the 
sport and derision of the scientific doubters 
by feeble and illogical theses on lines where 
our defamers are immeasurably our supe- 
riors. Why not sit rather at their feet and 
accept their dogma in spiritual things? 

Asamatter of fact the attitude of these 
scientific rationalists who consent to enter 
the controversial field in matters of religious 
faith is that of contemptuous complacency 
—the half-amused air of the adult reasoning 
with the foolish fancies of a child. They 
choose the field, the weapons and they take 
their stand with their backs to the sun; 
what wonder that they put every ball where 
they please? The spectators to this contest 
who are apathetic accept the conditions of 
the field, laugh at the complacent superiority 
of the negative side and go away amused 
and still apathetic doubters, If any of the 


partisans are converted by the outcome 
they are never of the other side. But how 
many of our modern doubting Thomases, 
who have staked their faith on the stigmata 
to be viewed only through the lens of phys- 
ical science, have had their peace wounded, 
and even slain perhaps, while witnesses to 
such a duel? 

But is the word delivered by the Master 
to the child-hearted fishermen of Galilee 
the heritage of the school of modern critics 
in or out of the church? Does our faith 
wait breathless upon the verdict of combat- 
ing schools of criticism and is it to be nine- 
teen centuries after the Word of God, full 
of grace and truth, came to dwell amongst 
us that two bands of self-elected champions 
are to decide His life in a battle of werds of 
men?—Col. Charles W. Larned, in the Church- 
man. 


FIGHTING CHOLERA IN INDIA. 


Once in twelve years thousands of people 
from all parts of India make a pilgrimage to 
Hurdwar, a town on the Ganges, to attend a 
holy fair and to bathe in the same pool, whose 
waters are thought to communicate physical 
and moral virtue at the time when Jupiter 
enters the constellation of Aquarius. The 
last gathering of the clans came in 1891, when 
cholera was so prevalent that the authorities 
considered the wisdom of prohibiting the as- 
semblage. Butthe sanitary commissioner rose 
to the occasion and the story of his vigilance 
may.prove suggestive to the managers of the 
World’s Fair. We quote from an editorial in 
the Bombay Gazette: 


He mapped out the area on which the fair 
was to be held and divided it into eight san- 
itary sections, each with a hospital and a 
police station. The undergrowth was re- 
moved and all filth and rubbish carted away. 
The town was overhauled and put into a 
perfect sanitary condition. The Holy Pool, 
which was of small area and shallow, with 
a mud bottom and little water which was 
never renewed, was taken in hand by Mr. M. 
King, the executive engineer, and deepened 
and paved. A siphon brought a constant 
stream of fresh water from the Ganges. The 
sanitary and police staff, including seventy 
vaccinators, constituted the sanitary patrol, 
who, in addition to performing sanitary 
duty, were detectives for sickness.. Their 
duties were to prevent overcrowding—in 
which they were not very successful, for on 
the night before the great day of the fair 
every foot of ground, veranda and house 
roof sustained its man—to see to surface 
cleanliness, to report and prevent nuisances, 
to report offendeis, to remove on the in- 
stant those sick of infectious disease to the 
hospitals and to see to the proper location 
of baggage animals. Every police station 
was provided with dooly and bearers and 
the hospitals were the headquarters of each 
sanitary section. Sanitary arrangements of 
the most comprehensive kind were carried 
out. The dry earth system was enforced, a 
number of ponies being employed to bring 
a continuous supply of dry earth. Norefuse 
was allowed to be pitted or accumulate in 
the town and any unsanitary arrangements 
were forbidden. Before the pilgrims began 
to arrive the whole area had been, thor- 
oughly puritied and measures were taken 
on the roads to compel sanitary observances. 
When the pilgrims assembled in March the 
system so carefully organized beforehand 
worked excellently under the personal super- 
vision of the sanitary commissioner and 
his assistants. Dr. Simpson, the Calcutta 
health officer, spoke of the arrangements 
carried out for the health of the 700,000 pil- 
grims assembled as marvelous, including, 
beyond what is ordinarily considered town 
sanitation, attention to the supply of food 
and water and the provision of hospitals to 
isolate every case and prevent disease from 
becoming epidemic. Two cases of cholera 
did occur, one of them in the island near 
the town. The patients were instantly car- 
ried into the hospital, all the people on the 
island were removed to another site and the 
place was thoroughly disintected. 
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'News fromthe Churches . . 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN LECTURE 
COURSE. 

The second of the series of Lenten Sunday 
evening lectures in the Old South Church, 
Boston, was given by Rey. Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford of Montclair, N. J., last Sunday evening; 
his. theme being Christ and the Creeds. A 
very large audience listened to his positive 
and liberal utterances. 

_ The main points of the discourse were these. 
Christianity at first was personal loyalty to a 
Galilean carpenter’s son who had revealed to 
men their kinship with the divine and their 
duties to their brothers. After His death, as 
the story of His life and His teachings came in 
contact with philosophies and schools of spec- 
ulation, men began to account for the person- 
ality of the departed leader and along with 
the formulation of theories and creeds came 
wranglings and contentions which continue to 
this day, and always will since creeds are in- 
evitable and desirable, with certain limita- 
tions. 

. The earliest creeds were confessions of loy- 
alty to Christ. Creeds subsequent to the 
Apostles’ Creed and culminating in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith were more 
than this. They were formulations of sys- 
tems of thought concerning mysteries ip- 
volved in facts. Wherever and whenever the 
attempt has been made to make the individual 
accept the theory as equivalent to the fact, 
viz., the historic Christ, then violence has 
been done to truth and justice, and the prece- 
dents established by Christ in His treatment 
‘ef individuals who sought Him have been set 
at naught, for each individual made his own 
confession in his own way, each confession be- 
ing suffused with the personality and unique 
experience of the individual, the essential 
fact Christ insisted on being that each man 
should know and show loyalty to Him and 
evince a desire and effort to relive the Christ 
ideals. Creeds are the mechanism built around 
the growing life. Those who have most of the 
life care least about analysis or definition of 
it. The stars move in their orbits whether as- 
tronomy be Ptolemaic or Copernican. Men live 
and die whether they be ignorant or cognizant 
‘of the schools of medicine. So the divine life 
that was in Christ is seized by Christ’s follow- 
ers and does its marvelous work of individual 
‘and social regeneration entirely independent 
‘of what may be the prevailing definitions or 
conceptions of Christianity as found in the 
creeds of the time. 

Christ always taught of God, of Himself and 
of His mission in terms of life, and life as it 
manifested itself in righteousness. He re- 
quired holy character, not logical thinking, as 
the proper expression of union with him, and 
‘one who has no conception of holiness and is 
‘not holy cannot know Christ no matter how 
much of a cyclopedia of religious and doc- 
trinal. theories he may be. The essential 
things of Christianity have never been: put 
‘into creeds. The world waits for a creed one 
‘essential article of which shall be, ‘I Sad 
in the brotherhood of man.” 

The progress of Christianity cannot be 
‘learned from a study of doctrinal statements, 
for, strange to say, the course of creedal de- 
velopment has been circular, not straight 
ahead. The true measure of the work of 

~ Christ is in the revolution of the standards of 
society, the changed ethics of marriage, di- 
“vorce, charity, industry and government. No 
‘real democracy had ever been seen in the 
world until Jesus washed His disciples’ feet. 
_ Creeds are necessary. Every man who 
thinks must have one. 
: desire for knowledge of.the mysterious ways 
‘of the Infinite, but to attempt to limit the 
thought of today by the standard and expres- 
sions of yesterday is criminal. Death alone 
never changes. Life is perpetually varying. 


‘encouraging auspices. 


They testify to man’s - 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Gifts of money to the Lord’s work are some- 
times as valuable in their timeliness as for 
their intrinsic worth. This truth has found 
illustration in recent donations from one of 
the most devoted givers in Pilgrim Church. 
Some weeks ago professors from Chicago The- 
ological Seminary spent a Sunday here, set- 
ting forth in private conversation and in some 
of the pulpits the financial crisis in their in- 
stitution. The visit seemed to yield no imme- 
diate results, but since that time the lady in 
whose parlor one of the conferences was held 
has given $3,000 as the foundation of a Mis- 
souri professorship, and her pastor has given 
his note for a like amount to be devoted to 
the same object. She gave at the same time 
$3,000 to Drury College and $3,000 to our City 
Missionary Society under wise conditions. 

Dr. Pearsons’s offer of $25,000 to Drury on 
condition that $75,000 be raised elsewhere has 
seemed almost out of reach, owing to the great 
strain put upon the churches two years ago in 
lifting the debt of thatinstitution. This latest 
donation, however, will serve as a nucleus 
around which the remainder may gather. If 
Eastern friends, who sometimes’ grow weary 
and impatient of the begging college presi- 
dent, appreciated the sacrifices already madé 
by the Congregationalists of this State in their 
almost. universal poverty, they would surely 
feel willing to listen to the appeal for outside 
assistance which must be made and heeded if 
the college is to realize sorely needed aid from 
this great-hearted and shrewd friend of Chris- 
tian education at the West. Drury was never 
more deserving of enthusiastic support than 
today. Despite the blow of President Ingalls’s 
death it has bravely faced the emergency, and 
under the energetic administration of the act- 
ing president, Prof. C. D. Adams, it enrolls 
more students today than ever before, and is 
fully maintaining its high standards of work. 

Of the $3,000 now. coming to our City Mis- 
sionary Society $2,500 is for the new building 
of the Bohemian Mission and the balance for 
the new Swedish church building, for which 
the society has already guaranteed $1,000. 
The gift is not to be used for current expendi- 
ture but put on interest until the new build- 
ings are begun. Rey. Edmund Wrbitsky has 
brought the Bohemian work to that point 
where children will have to be turned away 
from the Sunday school unless larger quarters 


care speedily provided, and a small amount of 


help given to Rev. Solomon Arnquist and his 
Swedish brethren will yield large returns in 
the generous exertions which they may be 
counted upon to make among themselves. 
Rev. E. F. Wheeler has entered upon his 
work with the Redeemer Church under very 
He is courageously 
facing the. problem of a flourishing Sunday 


School, with a regular attendance of over 200, 
-which has thus far made no appreciable con- 


tribution to the morning congregation, which 
assembles upon its adjournment. He was a 


‘classmate at Hartford Seminary of Rev. Allen 


Hastings, who is holding the fort at Plymouth 
Church, and a third member of the same class, 
Rev. W. W. Willard, has accepted his call to 
the Third Church and enters at once upon his 
duties. Dr. Stimson has gone to New York to 
give his personal consideration to the field 
that there invites him, promising to reserve 
his decision until hisreturn. He has received 


“very strong appeals to remain here from his 
“brother ministers and from Central Church, 
_as well as from his own church, and certainly 


there has never in the past been a wider field 
of influence open to him in this city and State 
than today. 

The eongrasaucnal Club at its meeting, 
Feb. 20, listened to a presentation of the 
themes of University Extension and Univer- 
sity Settlements. Professor Bemis from Chi- 
cago University, and from that group of its 


faculty who are specially responsible for the 


‘to give information not to raise money. 


work, gave a clear and cheering account of 
the extension of lecture courses into various 
centers in our Own country and across the 
water, and in his closing appeal uttered some 
stirring truths as to the necessity of compelling 
the influential citizenship of our land to think 
upon the vital problems of our very existence. 
Robert Dennison came from the Andover 
House in Boston to this his home and pre- 
sented in a clear, compact paper the progress 
that has been made in that enterprise and the 
hopefulness of its future. 

February 26 was a grand field day among 
our churches for the national Home Mission- 
ary Society. Secretaries Kincaid and Tomp- 
kins and Superintendents Hawkes and Wiard 
were added to our own workers and nearly 
all our churches had this theme presented. 
In spite of the pressure upon us in our own 
field, or possibly because of that fact, these 
brethren had a most sympathetic hearing and 
carried away offerings representing, whatever 
their magnitude, a genuine devotion to the 
work of this society. J. L. 8. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. - 


Twenty-eight new families have become connected 
with the Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, since the 
change in location of the house of worship. . 


The Newton Congregational Club had for its sub- 
ject Feb. 20 The Men and Women in Former Times 
in Our Newton Churches: Their Character, the Ex- 
tent of Their Influence and the Debt We Owe Them. 
Drs. D.L. Furber and H.J. Patrick and Hon. Messrs. 
W.S. Slocum and J. F. C. Hyde gave historical 
sketches and reminiscences. 


A council called by Rev. J. G. Taylor and the 
church at Melrose Highlands. held its final ad- 
journed meeting at Pilgrim Mall, Boston, last Mon- 
day. As Mr. Taylor had not been installed pas- 
tor the council took care to disavow any authority 
in the case, but advised that, as he had resigned 
and the church had accepted his resignation, both 
parties should abide by the result already reached. 
The council heartily commended Mr. Taylor to the 
churches. : 


A new church, to be known as the Mystic Side, 
was organized in the western part of Everett, Feb. 
23. This enterprise has grown out of-a Sunday 
school established in March, 1889, jointly by the 
First Church of Everett and the First Church of 
Malden. It starts with a membership of seventy, 
sixteen of them on confession, the others coming 
mainly from the Everett and Malden churches. An 
ecclesiastical council, of which Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., was moderator, unanimously yoted that the 
circumstances warranted the formation of a church. 


Following this were the exercises of dedication of 


the house of worship, an attractive and convenient 


‘building, costing about $10,000 and seating 400 peo- 


ple. Last Sunday regular services were instituted 
and the attendance was 175 in the morning, 189 in 
the evening and 197 at the Sunday school. 
The church in Hardwick, Rev. Harlan Page, pas- 
tor, has been quickened and refreshed through spe- 
cial services conducted by Rev. R. M. Taft. 


Pastors in the hill towns of Hampshire County 


‘have inaugurated a co-operative scheme with the 


design of bringing about a better state of feeling 
among Christians and of reaching the unconverted. 


‘Union fellowship meetings are held frequently at 
-different points, a strong, evangelistie sermon being 


preached on the previous Sunday and services in some 
cases being also continued every evening through 
the week, the different pastors assisting one an- 
other. A marked interest has been aroused and a 


‘number of careless or indifferent boys and young. 
"men have been influenced. 


The churches in Cum- 
mington and Worthington have been especially 


blessed, twelve uniting with the latter Feb. 26. The 


pastors are gratified- with the healthy and appar- 
ently enduring character of the work and belieye 
that even without outside aid special evangelistic 
effort can be profitably maintained, 

Maine. 


The churches of Portland observed Feb. 19 asa 
foreign missionary field day. Five visiting clergy- 


-men represented the work of the A. B. C. F. M.: 


Secretary C. C. Creegan, D.D., Rey.: Dr. Fuller of 
Turkey, Rev. Messrs. H. P. Perkins of North China, 
Edward Hume of Bombay, India, and E. G. Porter. 
No special offerings were made, the object being 

Rev. 
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D. M, Pratt of Williston Church is preaching a se- 
ries of four sermons to young people on The In- 
téllectual Life, Habits, The Young Man as a Factor 
in Society; and Types of Life.——Dr. J. G. Merrill 
of the Second Parish has begun a series on The 
Seven Last Words of Jesus. 


Missionary Charles Whittier has closed a month 
of service at Springfield and will now be in Western 
Washington County for a time.— Missionary G. C. 
Wilson gave the Sandy Point and Searsport Second 
Churches three weeks in February and is to be at 
Poland for two weeks to aid in special meetings. 


Rey. H. L. Griffin of Hammond Street Church, 
Bangor, is giving a series of familiar Sunday even- 
ing talks illustrated by the stereopticon. 


‘Misses Harlow and Washburn, the visitors for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, having closed work in Union 
Conference, will rest for a few weeks and then begin 
at Frankfort a campaign in the eastern part of the 
State. They have done admirable work. 


Rey. R. T. Hack has secured the consent of his 
people at Belfast to preach in some of the neighbor- 
ing towns where no service is held Sunday after- 
noon and eyening. Four towns will raise $200 for 
a permanent supply and Mr. Hack’s people will pay 
$200.—The church at Cornish has been provided 
with a 1,600 pound bell. 

New Hampshire. 

The church in Rye has received a legacy of $300. 
Its benevolent contributions haye greatly increased. 
A new bell has been placed in the building——The 
church in Exeter has had a bequest of $500. 


The Central New Hampshire Congregational Club 
celebrated the completion of its second year on 
Washington’s Birthday at the North Church, Con- 
cord. Owing to the severity of the storm the at- 
tendance was small, yet a good number sat down to 
the sumptuous dinner prepared by the hospitable 
ladies of the church. After dinner this topic was 
discussed ; The Congregational Church as an Effect- 
ive Force Considered in Its Bearing upon Evangeli- 
zation, Education, Institutional Development and 
Devotional Methods. 


- The churches in Concord unite in Lenten services 
held in the different churches Sunday evenings to 
close with a Good Friday service. The aim is to 
unite all the people ‘around the great. themes of the 
gospel and practically to draw them to Christ. 

Connecticut. 

' At.the meeting of the New Haven Congregational 
Club, Feb. 20, in the Davenport Church Prof.C. A. 
Briggs gave an address on Church Unity. After 
duilining the items of difference which separate the 
denominations, he stated that there is harmony as 
to nine-tenths of doctrinal belief among all Chris- 
tians and as to nineteen-twentieths among all 
Protestants. The practical forces of the day are 

_ leading toward church unity and the practical 
problems -are forcing us in the same direction. 
Give a trifle over 200 of the present number of com- 
municants to each minister and we shall save 25,000 
Ministers and $50,000,000 of annual expense. Pro- 
fessor Briggs believes that the denominations have 


éach‘vindicated some valuable principle and given 


it to the Christian world and that now their sepa- 
rate work is done. He proposes a church which 
shall embody all that has proved itself good in all 
denominations and which shall unite Christians of 
a locality into one local church of that order, These 
statements are interesting in view of the rumors 
lately. published, which Professor Briggs refuses 
either to deny or confirm, that in case he is excluded 


from the Presbyterian ministry he will start just 


déuch‘a- movement as that outlined by him, assisted by 
such men as Professor Smith of Lane and backed by 
Union and’ Lane Seminaries. That would add one 
more to. the too large number of denominations. 


It is well understood about Yale that after next 
year Rev. W. F. Blackman of Ithaca, N. Y., formerly 
of Naugatuck, is to be invited to take a new chair 
of social science, which is to be established at that 
time in the divinity school. No definite call has as 
yet been announced and probably none has been 
extended, but Professor Fairbanks was asked when 
he began his work in the philosophy and history of 
religion this year to take also the department of so- 
ciology for two years,and there appears to be a 
tacit understanding. that Mr. Blackman, who is 
known to be busily at work in that field, shall take 
up the work at the expiration of that time. 


The Hartford Ministers’ Meeting, Feb. 20, consid- 
ered The Duty of Ministers in Respect to Politics, 
an address being deliyered by Professor McCook. 
Action has been taken by a number of ecclesiastical 
bodies in the State toward securing the passage of 
the corrupt practices act.——Many of the ministers 


of the city have shown great interest in Murphy’s 
campaign against intemperance. His labors have 
not yet lasted quite a week and more than 2,500 have 
signed the pledge. At the Pratt & Whitney’s works, 
a large manufacturing establishment, 425 have taken 
the pledge. 

There was a fellowship meeting at Westport, Feb. 
21, of six churches in Fairfield County, An intro- 
ductory session was held in the morning and in the 
afternoon a sermon and addresses were delivered. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Rey. R. G. Woodbridge is giving a series of talks 
to young people in the Forest Avenue Church, New 
York. The meetings are largely attended. Among 
the subjects are: Health, Manners, Saving and 


Spending, Choosing a Partner, Kickers, Common ° 


Moralities, Cleanliness Inside and Out, Something 
for Nothing, Little Vices that Hinder, and Little 
Virtues that Help. 


Homeé missionary rallies have been held the past 
week in Utica, Gloversville, Canandaigua and Roch- 
ester. 
been good and the interest gratifying. This week 
meetings are being held at Lockport, Buffalo and 
Jamestown. Much enthusiasm is being aroused. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Rey. J. Wilbur Ohapman, D.D., began evangelical 
services at Springfield Feb. 19. At least 1,800 per- 
sons were present, many of them non-church-goers, 
and hundreds could not get in. A large choir, com- 
posed of about 300 representatives of the local 
churches, assisted. Many signed cards at that meet- 
ing. Services are held every evening in the City 
Hall for business men daily at noon, for women 
in the afternoon and for children twice a week. At 
least twenty local churches of the several denomi- 
nations are working together harmoniously and 
scores of conversions occur daily. The songs by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowe are helpful features. 


The Congregational Club of Cleveland and vicinity 
discussed Heresy Trials Feb. 20. Addresses were 
made by Prof. H. E. Bourne of the College for 
Women on Their History, Rév. A. G. Upham, D. D., 
of the First Baptist Church on Their Influence on 
Church Life and Rev. Levi Gilbert, D. D., of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church on Their Influ- 
ence on the Development of Doctrine. Rev. W.E. 
Barton, who goes to Shawmut Church, Boston, was 
called ont for a farewelladdress. He will be greatly 
missed by the club as well as by the churches of 
Northern Ohio. The entire discussion was schol- 
arly, practical and strong, an excellent indication 


of the earnest, hopeful spirit of busy ministers and. 


churches, who are sure that in the end God will be 
glorified and the coming of His kingdom will be 
hastened. . The club voted to postpone till another 
year the proposed Congregational rally, in view of 
the coming anniversary of the A. H. M.S., to be 
held in Cleveland in June. 


Illinois. 


The church in Harvey is prospering under the, 


care of Rev. E. S. Chandler. Seventy-two were 
added during the past year. A site for a church 
building and parsonage has been bought and paid 
for and the ground will be broken in the spring.—— 
A three weeks’ series of meetings was held recently 
by the church in Neponset with about sixty conver- 
sions. 


The morning service at the sedgwick Street 


Chapel, Chicago, was given up, Feb. 19, to the instal-, 


lation of the Boys’ Brigade as a regular department 
of the work. Companies were present from other 
churches of the city. 


Michigan. 


The Congregational Club of Eastern Michigan 
gave President Sperry of Olivet College an enthusi- 
astic reception in Detroit Feb. 22. Over 200 were 
present. About thirty of the faculty, citizens and 
students of Olivet came with the new president. 
After an hour’s informal reception, followed by a 
supper, Mr. Sperry was welcomed in a. cordial 
address by Dr. W. H. Davis, to which a capital re- 
sponse was made. Other addresses were by Prof. 
J. L. Daniels, Mrs. W. A. Gavett and Mr. G. W. 
Radford, two of the older graduates, and Rev. H. P. 
DeForest. Professor Daniels was deservedly eulo- 
gized for his long and faithful work in the college. 


The church at Portland celebrated, Feb. 4, its 
semi-centennial. Rey. L. P. Spelman of Covert, a 
pastor for eight years, delivered a historical -dis- 
eourse and letters were read from Rey. L. M.S. 
Smith of Grand Haven, first pastor of the church, 


In spite of heavy snows the attendance has - 


Rey. David Wirt of California, Rev. Augustus Marsh 
of Birmingham, Rev. J. L. Maile, now of the A.C. 
and E.s.,and Rey. Charles Spooner, a pioneer mis- 


 sionary now resident at Greenville. A biographical 


sketch of Deacon B. G. Cooley, the first deacon of 


» the church, was read. 


Sixty-five have been received to Park Church, 
Grand Rapids, during the year, twenty on confes- 
sion. Gifts of the church and individuals aggre- 
gated $26,000. A monthly concert to consider for- 
eign missions has been started recently and the in- 
terest in it is steadily increasing. This church has 
taken up in its Sunday school the series of lessons 


_on the life of Christ prepared by the C.S.S.and 


P.S. The change has been attended. with gratifying 
results in the increased interest on the part of 
teachers and scholars. The average attendance for 
January, 1893, exceeds the aes ate Ng for 
1892-by 100. 

Wisconsin. 

Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, postpones its Week 
of Prayer until Lent, and. this year Dr. Titsworth is 
giving especial attention to Lenten <services, a 
weekly children’s service being one feature.— 
A Boys’ Brigade has been organized in Pilgrim 
Church. 

Rey. E. G. Updike of Madison is attracting large 
audiences by a series of sermons on the New The- 
ology. A popular and successful lecture course has 
just closed. Once a month a Nineteenth Century 
Club discusses social questions.——A revivai is 
arousing wide interest in Hillsborough. 


THE WEST. 
: Missouri. 

Rey. A. K. Wray has just closed a pastorate of 
nearly three years with the Central Church, Spring- 
field. He has proved himself a strong man and has 
done a good work for.the church, especially in con- 
nection with raising $2,500 toward liquidating its 
indebtedness. His departure is universally regret- 
ted. He goes to Hot Springs, Ark., for his health, 
and will preagh at Little Rock as he may be able. 
The Central Church has engaged for three months 
Rey. W. Sewall, late of Templeton, Mass.——There 
is a deepening of spiritual interest in the First 
Church. The pastor, Rev. E. C. Evans, has been 
giving his people for several months Sunday morn- 
ing sermons based on the first chapters of Acts. 
The prayer meetings have been directed to the 
quickening of the spiritual life and have been 
largely attended. -A Series of special meetings con- 
ducted by the pastor is now in progress. 


Iowa. 


At an out-station connected with the Genoa Bluffs 
church the pastor, Rev. J. A. Brown, assisted by 
Rey. C. A. Towle of the 8. S.and P.S., conducted a 
series of gospel meetings which resulted in more 
than a score of conversions. 


A new lecture-room has been asada to the church 
building at Gilman. The young men of the parish 
recently made the pastor, Rey..R. F. Lavender, a 
present of a handsome gold watch.——The Siate 
H. M. S. has received $186 from the estate of the 
late Deacon John Darling of Burlington. 


A church of thirty-three members was organized at 
Runnells Feb. 18, a village of about 400 inhabitants 
fourteen miles south of Des Moines. The plan 
ef union adopted by the people, of building a 
house of worship to be used by various denomi- 
nations, was not a success. Various religious ele- 
ments have now united in a Congregational church, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. R. C. Moulton of 
Des Moines. 


The house of worship at Parkersburg, remodeled 
and improved until it is a new building, was re- 
dedicated Feb.19. The cost was a little over $1,000. 
Secretary Douglass preached morning and evening 
and assisted in raising the $500 needed to free the 
church from debt, excepting that on the new 
parsonage which is to be paid for in regular in- 
stallments. Special meetings, beginning with the 
dedication services, are now-in progress, conducted 


by the new pastor, Rev. F. G. Brainerd. There is 


a good deal of interest in the community and the 
church has made great progress during the past few 
months. 
Minnesota. 
Over four hundred signed cards at meetings in 
Anoka and over 200 at those in Spring Valley. 


The first anniversary of the installation of Rev. 
H. P. Fisher over the church in Ortonville was ob- 
served by interesting exercises at which were dis- 
cussed the relations between the minister and the 
church, the citizen and the church, the church and 
homes and the relation of the church to Christ. 
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Kansas. 


Rey. W. B. Mucklow, pastor at Selina, has had 
crowded houses on Sunday evenings for about five 
months to hear his lectures, illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views. Although the audience-room seats 600 
hundreds have frequently been unable to gain admit- 
tance. A distinctly evangelistic character is given 
to the services, all working toward a climax to in- 
duce personal decision for Christ. Each service 
closes with a ten-minute testimony meeting, which 
isheartily engaged in. A noticeable feature is the 
presence of a large number of men not regular 
church-goers. 


The recent revival services in Wallace, in which 
the pastor, Rev. W. H. Marble, was assisted by 
Superintendent Platt, have practically united the 
Christians of the place in the Congregational or- 
ganization. 


The church in Salem, a rural section of Linn 
County, has erected a small building and parsonage 
and is regularly supplied, without missionary aid, 
by Rev. P. S. Feemster.——The church in Axtell has 
maintained a flourishing Sunday school for two 
years, although during that period it has felt unable 
to employ a pastor. 


The home missionary meetings arranged for the 
churches in Eastern Kansas during January and 
February and addressed by Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Marble and R. K. Harper, missionaries in Western 
Kansas, and Superintendent Broad were everywhere 
welcomed and awakened interest that amounted to 
enthusiasm. Eighteen churches and Washburne 
College were visited. 


‘The revival services at Kensington, conducted by 
Evangelists Veazie and Geach, closed Feb. 19. They 
have been largely attended and co-operated in by 
other denominations in the place. Over) fifty per- 
sons, about half of whom were adults, signed pledge 
cards to begin Christ’s service. 


Nebraska. 


The church in Seward is vigorous under the pas- 
torate of Rev. C. B. Carlisle. The morning congre- 
gations have doubled and the full seating capacity 
of the house is taxed every Sunday evening. The 
Endeavor Society is twofold stronger now than in 
January and the Sunday school, using the Blakeslee 
Series, has increased in interest and in numbers 
from sixty to over a hundred.—Special evangelis- 
tic services have been held at Madrid and David 
City with good results. 


South Dakota. 


The theme. of the Yankton Congregational Club, 
Feb, 20, was The Church of the Twentieth Century. 
This was treated in three papers, one on An Open 
Church, one on An Educating Church and one on 
What a Country Church Can Do. The papers called 
attention to the great amount of capital invested 
in church buildings used at a maximum of not over 
ten hours per week. No business enterprise could 
survive upon such uneconomical principles. With 
the vast work before it the plant ought to be worked 
to its full capacity. The three common lines of 
work—affording opportunity for worship, proclaim- 
ing the gospel and relieving distress—can be each 
greatly extended and the church made the common 
center from which the work will go on constantly. 
That a broader work is not beyond the reach of even 
the country church was shown by ample illustra- 
tions. Much can be done especially by the co-op- 
eration of several churches in neighboring country 
districts. The club is rapidly growing. 


The church at Howard has been enjoying a revival 
which is quite outside of the usual course. The 
Congregational and Methodist churches united for 
the purpose and thé pastors secured for two weeks 
the aid of Rev. A. E. Thomson of Yankton. Begin- 
ning Feb. 7a prayer meeting, followed by a preach- 
ing service, was held every afternoon and preaching 
every evening. At first all efforts were directed 
toward Christians, though even during this time 
there were conversions. Later the work extended 
among the unconverted until the entire town was 
shaken as never before. On Sunday a united effort 
was made in the Sunday schools by personal work 
of the teachers, with the result that every scholar 
in one and al) but three in the other were reached. 
During the following days the work went forward 
with unabated interest, reaching its climax on Fri- 
day, when every store, office and shop of every sort 
in the town, with only a single exception, were 
4 )closed morning, afternoon and evening during the 
hours of service and a large harvest was gathered. 
Special meetings continued two days more and 
since their close the pastors and members of the 
churches are still gleaning. 


The church at Wakonda has been restored to 


harmonious work under the leadership of Rev. A. T. 
Lyman, who now enters the employ of the C.5.5. 
and P.S. The church will be supplied for the pres- - 
ent by Mr. E. F. Lyman of Yankton College. 


Since the coming of Rev. A. M. Gliddon to the 
church in Mitchell the congregations have so in- 
creased that the building has proved too small. 
Evening services have been held in the courthouse. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Plymouth Church, San Francisco, Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., pastor, moves forward steadily. 
Twenty new members were received at the last com- 
munion and 142 during 1892. This church received 
more accessions in 1891 and in 1892 than any Congre- 
gational church in the city. The year closed with 
all bills paid or provided for. 


Supt. L. L. Wirt and Rey. W. H. Cooke planted 
fifty-five Sunday schools last year and in conse- 
quence 1,500 persons are studying the Word of 
God who had not that privilege a year ago. Two 
churches have grown out of their Sunday school 
planting. 

The Congregational and Methodist churches in 
Ferndale held union revival meetings a short time 
ago, during which sixty-five signed cards expres- 
sive of their desire to follow Christ.——The young 
church in Bloomington, Rev. E. R. Brainerd, pastor, 
has received gifts of land valued at $1,200. 


(By Telegraph.) 
FROM CHICAGYU. 

The Congregational Club observed Ladies’ Night 
at the Pacific Hotel this evening with a large at- 
tendance. Rey. Dr. Johnson, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council committee on the Congregational 
World’s Fair exhibit, presented a favorable outlook 
for making the exhibit. The club passed strong 
resolutions of indorsement and support of the com- 
mittee preparing the exhibit. A paper was read by 
Rev. W. A. Bartlett on Music in Worship, and the 
Oak Park churcb choir gave examples of the salient 
points of the paper. ; Q: L. D: 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


There is a large Saturday afternoon Bible class in 
Philadelphia, led by Dr. J. A. Worden and con- 
ducted after the same manner as the one at Boston 
in the Meionaon, which is so successfully taught by 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. The latter place has been 
in recent weeks too small for the number of those 
who desire to attend. 


At the coffee house in Bridgeport, Ct., opened one 
year ago, 20,767 lodgers have been accommodated 
and 114,809 meals served. The receipts have been 
$17,077 and the expenses $15,315, leaving a profit of 
$1,761, which is thirty-four per cent. of the capital 
invested in the enterprise. ig 


’ 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The schools for deaf mutes at Columbus O., and 
Jacksonville, Ill., each have two good societies. 


A Christian Endeayor Day offering toward the 
education of a scholar in a foreign missionary 
school was made by the Indian society at the Santee 
Agency, Neb. For each of its five years of exis- 
tence tkis society can show another society started 
by its members. 


Among the speakers already announced for the 
meetings in the chapel of Hotel Endeavor during 
the World’s Fair are Dr. Clark, Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
Drs. Barrows, Gunsaulus, Noble, Smith Baker, Mr. 
Joseph Cook and Rev. R. As Torrey. 


The juniors of the Clinton Avenue Church, Albany, 
N. Y., raised money for their church building fund 
ina unique way. They collected about three thou- 
sand pounds of waste paper, which they sold to 
manufacturers of papier-maché at a quarter of a 
cent a pound. They also held a paper festival, at 
which they appeared in costumes decorated with 
fancy designs in paper and sold pretty articles 
made of paper. 


The Alameda County Union of California was ad- 
dressed on Christian Endeavor Day by a missionary 
who had arrived from China the night before and 
spoke of Dr. Clark’s visit to Shanghai. Onshis com- 
ing several missionaries formed themselves into 
a committee to print and circulate Christian En- 
deayor literature, which has been translated into 
some dialects. Shanghai has the only Endeavor 
Society of printers thus far reported. lts members 
are Chinamen connected with the press at the 
American Presbyterian Mission. The first Chinese 
society was formed March 19, 1885, in Foochow, 
where there are now three societies. 
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Calls. 


BRAINERD, F. G., accepts call to Parkersburg and 
Allison, Io. 
BROWER, ©. De Wolf, of Dowagiac, Mich., to South 

Haven. Accepts, to begin work April if 
BROWN, Victor F., of Chicago Semmary, to Chapin, Io. 
CARRUTHERS, John B., accepts call to Berlin, N. H. 
CRONK, Delos, to supply at Middleville, Mich. Ac- 


cepts. 

DODGE, John E., of Sterling, Mass., to Lake View Ch., 
Worcester. 

EVELAND, Samuel, of Reinbeck, lo., to Third Ch., Los. 
Angeles, Cal. Accepts. 4 

Batre Chester W., of Oberlin Seminary, to Berlin 

eights, O. 

ee ie William P., of Pacific Seminary, to San Rafael, 

Ja 


HARVEY, Henry (Pres:) to Mattawan, Mich. Accepts. 
JENKINS, Frank E., of New Decatur, Ala.,; to Palmer, 


Mass. 
JONES, William D., of Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 
Aurora. 
LONG, Samuel A., of Cooper, Mich., to Clare. Accepts. 
PATTON, Myron, O., of Bangor Seminary, to Solon, Me. 
PIERSON, Isaac, accepts call to Hamilton, N. Y. 
PLACK, George W., of Rockaway Beach church, N.Y. 
to Presbyterian church, Hoosick Falls. Accepts. }i* a 
SMITH, E. E., to supply at McPherson, Kan., till Sep- 
tember. Accepts. 
SOUTHGATE, Charles M., of Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, 
to New England secretaryship of the A.M. A. 
TATE, Wiiliam J., of Windsor Locks, Ct., to Union 
Evangelical Ch., Brightwood, Mass. Accepts. 
WILLARD, Wallace W., accepts call to Third Ch., St- 
Louis, Mo., to begin work March 5. 
. Ordinations and Installations. 
HALLOCK, Robert C., i. Feb. 23, Park Ch., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Sermon by Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D.; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. A. J. F. Behrends, H. 3. Bliss, 
R. J. Kent, A. F, Newton and E. H. Byington. 


Resignations. 


ADAMS, Allison D., Zion Ch., Oshkosh, Wis. 

BEDFORD, Oliver (., Nora, Ill. 

BESSEY, William N., Acton, Mass. 

CLEAVELAND, Willis M., Harwinton, Ct. 

DEAN, Amos N., Eagle, Neb. 

LIPPARD, James H., position as State evangelist under 
the Ilhnois H. M. 8., and will give his time to general 
evangelistic work. 

MASON, John R., MA I ca and Bradley, Mich. 

OWENS, Richard H., Bevier, Mo. 

SKINNER, Charles L., Waterford, Me. 

WRAY, Alfred K., Central Ch., Springfield, Mo. 


Churches Organized. 


BLOOMINGTON, Cal., recognized Feb. 10. 
EVERETT, Mass., Mystic Side, Feb. 23. Seventy mem- 


bers. 
SAN RAFAEL, Cal., Feb. 19. Thirteen members. 
Miscellaneous. 


BAKER, John W. H., has removed from Farmington 
Falls, Me., to Lancaster, Mass., where he is supervisor 
of schools, his health not permitting him to continue 
in the ministry. 

BARBER, Luther H., of Vernon Center, Ct.,is slowly 
recovering from a serious illness. His friends hope he 
will be able to resume his services and complete his. 
fifty years of pastoral work, the anniversary coming 
in October. 

BARY, Emil B.,and wife, of the Centra! Ch., Bangor, 
Me., were given a reception, Feb. 17, by their new 


people. : 

KYTR, Joseph, and daughter, of Northfield, Ct., were 
thrown from a sleigh recently and injured. 

NESBIT, David K., of Peoria, [1., is in New York under- 
going treatment for a complication of diseases result- 
ing from the attack of heart failure last summer. His 
physicians think that he will not be able to resume 
preaching or pastoral work. 

REA, John T., has resigned the superintendency of the 
Consumptives’ Home at Grove Hall, Dorchester, Mass. 


NEGRO CONFERENCE AT TUSKEGER. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. MOORE, 


The second negro conference at Tuskegee, 
Feb. 21, was a unique gathering of over six 
hundred farmers from the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama. The presence of General Armstrong 
was inspiring. By the aid of his cane he 
stood a few moments and uttered words of 
encouragement and counsel. He told the 
negroes that they had spoken kindly, hope- 
fully and sensibly of their condition and were 
making commendable progress in securing 
homes and in educating their children. “It 
is a hopeful sign for any people,” said he, 


‘“‘when they can think of something else be- 


sides themselves and have sanctified common 
sense.”’ i 
Pret. Washington Booker spoke of the prog- 
ress the farmers had made the past year in 
spite of the hard times and the failure of the 
cotton crop. The report of the farmers showed 
that progress had been made in their effort 
to supplant the mortgage system by the cash 
system. 
on their cotton crops, on which many pay 
300 per cent. interest, by planting corn and 
raising live stock and many are securing 
homes. By private subscription they are ex- 


tending the school term from four to eight 


months instead of the three months provided 
by the State. They are also building better 
schoolhouses and are demanding better teach- 
ers and preachers morally and intellectually. 

The condition and treatment of woman 
received special attention. It was reported 
that the women work in the fields with their 


They are reducing these mortgages” 
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husbands, chop wood and do other hard labor 
invident to farm life. In many instances 
their condition has been greatly improved. 
Several of the farmer’s wives told the story of 
their bardships aud emphasized the facts that 
woman should be man’s companion instead of 
his servant and that no race can rise higher 
than tke social condition of its women. They 
were willing to assist their husbands but they 
longed to take their true place in the work 
of life. The men indorsed these sentiments 
and seemed disposed to do their utmost to 
lighten the burdens and improve the condition 
of their wives and sisters. 

It was clearly shown that while much has 
been done for the negro in the South yet vast 
numbers are still untouched by any helpful 
influences. They expressed their gratitude to 
their friends for their assistance and asked 
that aid be continued until the people are in a 
better condition to help themselves and to 
assist their brethren who sit in darkness. 
The separate car law was denounced as unjust 
and oppressive, inasmuch as it deprived them 
not only of manhood rights but the railroads 
failed to provide the equal accommodations 
required by the law. It was urged that the 
Legislatures be asked to enforce that part of 
the law requiring equal accommodations and 
that the railroads be asked to have a fixed 
grade of travel, as first, second and third 
class, with rates accordingly, and not require 
them to pay first-class fare for third-class ac- 
commodations in Jim Crow cars. 
acts of lawlessness and the increased fre- 
quency of lynching were deplored as injurious 
to good morals and detrimental to the pros- 
perity of the South. F 

This conference was an educational insti- 
tute for these farmers, who not only reported 
their condition and sought relief for the evils 
that oppressed them but received encourage- 
ment and helpful counsel from tneir friends 
who were present from various parts of the 
country, among them representatives of the 
A, M. A. and other benevolent organizations 
and of the press. The conference proved to 
be so helpful to the men that it was decided 
to have a woman’s meeting also in connection 
with the next conference. 


—__ 


= TEMPERANCE. 


—— The latest concoction of the enemies of 
men’s bodies aud souls is a ‘“ morphia cock- 
tail.”’ 


—— The fourth term of the American Brew- 
ing Academy recently began in Chicago. 
Forty-two students from-all parts of the coun- 
try began to master the science of brewing. 
We notice the preponderance of such names 
as Bub, Moerschel, Schraubstadter, Finken- 
auer. New York City has a similar school. 


—— The citizens of Evanston, Ill., have been 
compelled to organize and fight desperately 
in the State Legislature to compass the de- 
feat of a bill repealing the provision of the 
charter of Northwestern University which 
prohibits the sale of liquor within four miles 
oft the university. Irrespective of party or 
sect the citizens united, sent a committee to 
the State capitol, and it is hoped will win in 
the fight for home rule. 


— The queen’s speech to the British Par- 
liament promised the introduction of a meas- 
ure giving local control of the liquor traffic, 
and already the bill has been presented. Mr. 
Balfour, in commenting on the speech, ignored 
this proposition and Lord Salisbury referred 
to it contemptuously, but it is a reform very 
near to the hearts of the Nonconformists and 
if the Liberal leaders fulfill their promises 
they will greatly strengthen their hold. 


— For twelve years the town of Quincy, 
Mass., has voted ‘‘no license.’”” During the 
last year of license (1881) $173,950 were placed 
in the local savings bank by 2,530 depositors. 
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In 1892 $394,706 were deposited by 5,884 de- 
positors. While population has increased sey- 
enty-seven per cent. in ten years, property 
valuation has gained 106 per cent. In 1882 
the paupers of the town demanded an expen- 
diture of $15,415. In 1892 the poor account 
had decreased fifty-eight per cent. In view of 
these statistics it is not surprising that the 
city gave a majority of 904 in favor of “no 
license’”’ at the last election. 

— Scotland has added her quota to the 
universal enthusiasm excited by Miss Frances 
Willard’s visit abroad. St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Glasgow, which accommodates 5,000 persons, 
was packed on the evening of Jan, 29, and the 
great Synod Hall in Edinburgh witnessed 
the remarkable exhibition of the presenta- 
tion of a testimonial by Dr Blaikie of the 
university, signed by the official representa- 
tives of every denomination in Scotland, to- 
gether with the testimonials of each of the 
national temperance societies. A more nota- 
ble instance of the result of Miss Willard’s 
life mission could not be instanced than such 
a recognition from this most conservative 
body of Christians who have for so long 
resisted the work and influence of women. 


Rev. D. N. Beach of Cambridge, whose 
part in the no license crusade against the 
saloons of that city which its citizens have 
successfully waged for the past seven years 
has been most honorable, has recently visited 
the town of Ithaca, N. Y., to expound to its 
leading citizens and the faculty of Cornell 
University the principles underlying, and the 
methods characteristic of, the movement in 
Cambridge. He reports that the outlook for 
a victory at the spring election is promising. 
President Schurman of Cornell is enthusias- 
tically aiding the independent citizens as are 
the local clergy. No better for any 
local reform movement can be found than 
that set by the non-partisan, non-sectarian, 
non-faddist organization of Cambridge cit- 
izens. 


model 


— The sub-committee of the House judi- 
ciary committee investigating the whisky 
trust is getting some startling facts relative to 
that giant fraund—fraud both because of its 
product and its financial methods—which 
have been exploited since we last referred to 
it. Evidence of arson and adulteration of 
liquors has been furnished by men who, 
either as tools or ruined rivals, have had inti- 
mate knowledge of the methods of the trust. 
A Mr. Veasey spent one day in proving how 
easy and prevalent the adulteration of liquor 
is. By the use of essential oil, essences and 
coloring matter he produced in a few minutes 
whiskys, rums and gins similar to those that 
are placed on the market and sold as pure 
goods. The basis for this product was an 
odorless and colorless liquid known to the 
trade as spirits and worth about $1.30 per 
gallon. By the use of compounds worth a 
few cents he produced a gallon of liquor that 
would sell as high as $4. 


— Itis significant that the recent Decen- 
nial Missionary Conference in Bombay, where 
about 700 missionaries met for mutual counsel 
and adyice, after condemning the trade in 
liquor and opium which the government is 
there promoting and the system of state regu- 
lated vice subsequently withdrew its resolu- 
tions because they were felt to be contrary to 
the rule adopted early in the session forbid- 
ding the commitment of the conference to 
any opinions upon subjects where there was 
a variety of opinion. As the Jndian Witness 
remarks, the final action taken in deference 
to the small minority who insisted on hav- 
ing the resolution withdrawn, because they 
doubted the power of a body constituted 
as the Decennial Conference was to take ac- 
tion of that kind, and also felt that no such 
action would be effective unless the vote was 
practically unanimous, has put the conference 


in ‘‘a false position,’ calling out from the 
English press such comments as this from 
the Methodist Times: 

Never in our gloomiest moments have we 
hitherto believed that the influence of corrupt 
Anglo-Indian society could go-so far as to be 


able to silence the representatives of Jesus 
Christ in the presence of gigantic moral evils. 


bla er cdl > ie, 
It is not possible that selfishness should 
reason rightly in any respect, but must be 


blind in its estimation of the worthiness of 
all things.—Ruskin. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
ure inserted without charge. The price for publishing suck 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiuht words to the line - 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Mareh 
6,10 A.M. First fifteen minutes devotional, led by Rev. 
Elijah Horr, D.D. Address by Miss Ida B. Wells, late 
ot Memphis, on the True Status of the Negro in the 
South. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 

BosTon AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIA- 
TION, annual meeting, March 8, 3 P.M., Clarendon Street 
Baptist Chureh. Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., will preside, 
Address by Rey. E. W. Hitchcock, D, D., formerly of the 
American Chapel, Paris. 

BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
twenty-seventh annual meeting will be held Monday, 
March 6, 7.30 P. M.,in the Berkeley Street building, cor- 
ner of Appleton Street. Rev. W. R. Clark will speak. 

SUFFOLK BRANCH W. B. M., fourteenth annual meet- 
ing, Harvard Church, Brookline, March 7, 10 A, M. and 2 
P.M. Devotional meeting immediately after the close 
of the morning session. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churehes with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates tor pastorates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL ALD.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Buildin, 
Boston. Address Sit egy id to Rev. J. W. Wellinan, 
117 Summer Street, Malden. Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rey-- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUS#TTS 
Home MISSIONARY Socinry, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin I. 
Palmer, Treasurer. ‘ 

WomMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boo 
No. 32 Congregational House. Oftice hours, 9 to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Cor- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOr- 
EIGN Missions, Congreyational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies FE. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chieago, 151 Wastinz- 
ton St. 

THK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
ClETY.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. 1. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 J4i- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congresa 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Tuk NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region, Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ml. William HU tlubbard 
Treasurer,* The Rookery,” Chicago, Il. Boston office. 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick. Meld 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, See.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L, Matte, 
Field Sec., as oe ee House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sece., office 1A 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
acadeinies and students for the ministry. Instit ons 
recognized: “Pacific University, Whitman, Ya ten, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday senaol 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Seere- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States. 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in tne 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washine- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥. M. CG. A. Building.  Dons- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House, New York 
City. 


AMERICAN SERAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Walt 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains. and missionaries; promotes teimper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sacor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. . 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direvt 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded I)c- 
cember, 1827; cha, el, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes eldthing and othr 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branctr 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittaneces may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. i 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZI1®%, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, ECE el | Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REY. CUSHING EELLS, D.D. 


After a sickness of four days with pneumonia Dr. 
Eells passed away at the home of his son, Edwin 
Eells, Indian agent at Tacoma, Wn., Feb. 16. In 
his death the oldest resident Protestant missionary 
on the Pacific coast passes away. He was the last 
male member of the early missionary bands that 
came to the Pacific Northwest. He was universally 
regarded by those who knew him as a most de- 
voted, self-denying and apostolic missionary. All 
classes of men, Jews, Roman Catholics and infidels, 
acknowledged his sincerity, undoubted integrity 
and unfeigned loyalty to the principles which he 
professed. He was born at Blandford, Mass., Feb. 
16, 1810, converted at the age of fifteen and soon 
uuited with the Congregational church of Bland- 
ford under the ministry of Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D. 
He graduated at Williams College in 1836 and studied 
theology at East Windsor Seminary. He was or- 
dained as ‘a missionary to the heathen,” Oct. 25, 
1837, married Myra Fairbank of Holden, Mass., March 
5, 1838, and in a few days they started on their long 
wedding tour to far-away Oregon. They arrived at 
Wai-i-lat-pu, Dr. Marcus Whitman’s mission station, 
the last of August. Early in 1839 they, with Rev. 
Elkanah Walker and wife, established a mission 
station among the Spokane Indians, about twenty- 
five miles from the present city of Spokane. They 
labored there until compelled to leave after the 
Whitman massacre. Dr. Eells took part in the es- 
tablishment and early development of Tualitin 
Academy and Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Ore. He was the founder of Whitman Seminary, 
now college, Walla Walia. He contributed in all 
about $30,000 toward educational and missionary 
enterprises. He leaves two sons, Edwin, the Indian 
agent, and Rev. Myron Hells, D.D. We shall print 
so0a a fuller account of Dr. Eells’s service in the 
cause of Christ and of Christian education in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

— 


The most trivial detail of conduct logi- 
cally involves a moral issue; but not every 
moral issue justifies a civil revolution. So 
spake the wisdom of Jesus; but not so have 
spoken His disciples.— The Interior. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


JONES—COOK—In Medford, Feb. 21, by Rev. James L. 
Hill, D.D., John Albert Jones of Charlestown and 
Florence C. Cook of Somerville. 

ROOT—MERRILL—In Dwight Place Church, New 
Haven, Ct., Feb. 21, by Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., as- 
sisted by Rev. George E. Day, D.D., Edward Tall- 
madge Root and Georgiana Merrill. © 


Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Each 
siditional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
noney should be sent with the notice.) 


ANDREWS—In Romeo, Mich., Feb. 17, Dr. Seth L. An- 
arews, for twelve years a missionary of the A. B.C. 
F. M. in Hawaii. He returned to this country in 1848, 
residing since then at Romeo, where he has been an 
efficient member of the Congregational church there. 

CAMP—In Medford, Feb. 8, Mary Heaton, widow of the 
late Jabez M. Camp, aged 79 yrs. She was an earnest 
Christian from her eulhood till her death. Funeral 
services were held at her home and the burial was in 
Northfield; Ct., her native place. 

KEEP—In Farmington, Ct., Feb. 19, Edward Haines 
Keep, aged 6 yrs., youngest child of Robert P. and 
Margaret V. Keep, of Norwich, Ct. 

LINCOLN—In Windsor, Ct., Feb. 18, Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Lincoln, daughter of Heber Keep of Longmeadow. 
Interment in Longmeadow, Mass. A constant reader 
of the Congregationalist for over thirty years. 

ROBERTS—In Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 6, Rev. Ephraim 
P. Roberts of The Dalles, Ore., in early life a mission- 
ary of the A. B. C. F. M. to Micronesia. He returned 
to this country many years ago, settling in Oregon, 
where he has done much pioneer work for the Master. 

WALKER—In Warwick, Feb. 21, Rev. George F. Walker, 
ordained in 1864, 


DEACON JAMES C. FAIRBANK. 


The life which came to a peaceful end at Jacksonville 

Il., in the early morning of Feb. 7, was begun at Oak” 
ham Mass., Jan. 13, 1825, bea nated years ago. Mr. Fair 
bank was the second son of John B. and Hannah M: 
Fairbank and with them came in 1837 to settle in Morgan 
Co, Dl., where he has since had his home. 
_ He married first, in 1847, Hannah B. Carter, who died 
in 1864, and second, in 1865, Mary Daniels, who survives 
him. Each bore him three children; the former, S. Allen 
Fairbank, Mrs. M. O. Matthews and Mrs. Charles H. 
Smith, all residing in or near ‘Jacksonville, the latter, 
Georgia, Edward and Arthur, all stillinthe home. His 
furviving brothers are Rev. S. B. Fairbank, D. D., 
missionary of the American Board in India, Deacon 
D. W. Fairbank of _Jacksonville, and Rey. John B. 
Fairbank, Congregational pastor at Waverly, Il. 

In ich youth he gave himself to Christ and his 
whole life has been waoroug nly. Christian in ever 
phase, leaving a marked and wel -nigh faultless record 
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of purity, integrity and benignity in thought, word and 


deed. As a business man he was very efficient, im- 
plicitly trusted and abundantly successful. In his 
ppuren and social relations he was singularly thought- 


ful, kind and efficient, being always his pastor’s right 
hand man, the blessed pepcemaeee of the community 
and the helpful friend of the unfortunate. In the home 
and the cirele of intimate friendships he was loving 
and loved. He was such an one as that his loss. to the 
world seems indeed irreparable. 


REY. LORENZO J. WHITE. 


Mr. White died’suddenly in London, Eng., Jan. ll. He 
will be remembered in St. Paul, Minn., Ripon, Green 
Bay, Wis., and Reading, Mass. He had preaching en- 
gagements in London and on Dec. 25 bis morning text 
was, “For me to live is Christ,’ and in the evening, ‘‘I 
sball be satisfied when I awake in His likeness.” He 
wrote home that he had never been conscious of more 
spiritual elevation. Two weeks afterward he was dead. 

e had taken cold coming from that service as paren 
seemingly recovering, his friend going out of the room 
for a few momenis, on returning he was dead. ‘“Sud- 
den death, sudden glory.’? He was buried in Norwood, 
seven miles from St. Paul’s, near the grave of Spurgeon. 
He had _a cheerful, trusting, sunny disposition and was 
a preacher of marked ability, as the pulpits he filled 
testify. F, O. 


CHARLES A. PUTNAM. 


The most prominent traits in this life, which closed 
in this city Feb. 13, were unselfishness, modesty, exact 
honesty, affability to all and a strong religious faith. 
Mr. Putnam was born in Danvers, Mass., May 3, 1821. 
In early life he united with the First Congregational 
Church of that town. His first business venture in 
Boston was as clerk in the Shoe and Leather Bank, 
from which he went to fill a higher position in the 
Washington Bank, in which institution he served as 
cashier for many years with great acceptance. In i861 
he entered into the banking and brokerage business, in 
which he continued to the close of his life. 

In all these business relations he so conducted him- 
self as to win the respect and esteem of all with whom 
he was associated, and it could truly be said that during 
these many years of a busy life not one spot or blemish 
could be found. His religious character was marked 
by faithful adherence to duty and by benevolent acts to 
many religious institutions, 

For more than thirty years he was a member of Shaw- 
mut Church and in his faithful and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty exerted a helpful influence upon its 
members. The many who called upon him for charity 
found an open hand, and all the agencies for extending 
the Redeemer’s kingdom found in him a sympathetic 
friend. Most keenly will he be missed in the family 
circle, where his constant aim through all his life, even 
to his last moments, was ‘‘not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.’’ David in the 37th Psalm has very 
fittingly written his epitaph: ‘‘ Mark the perfect man 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 


THE MISCHIEF OF A NAME.—There can be scarcely 
any question but that the flippant name of “ the 
Grip” has kept much deserved sympathy from those 
attacked with that epidemic, while it has also tended 
to make the sufferers much less concerned about 
themselves than they otherwise wouldbe. The truth 
is that this disease is a most serious one, and many 
people have died because of their failure to appre- 
ciate the fact. Its greatest havoc is made among 
weak and aged people. For that distressing weak- 
ness which characterizes every genuine case of La 
Grippe, Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen 
is a specific. It offsets weakness with strength— 
with strength acquired in a natural way, and not by 
a temporary stimulant. Letters by the hundred 
prove this. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: In April last I was 
suddenly prostrated with La Grippe which de- 
veloped heart failure. I was in a very critical 
condition, was reported dead. When the C. O. ar- 
rived I took it according to directions, and in fifteen 
days thereafter was riding a mowing machine. My 
strength came gradually and steadily; there was no 
pull-back. For several years I had been troubled 
with constipation, but am not now. Can enjoy a 
good square meal, sleep well and can do a man’s 
work. These blessings I now enjoy ascribe to C.O. 
Treatment. M. W. HUNTINGTON, Jasper, N.Y.” 

People who wish to keep out or put out La Grippe 
should write for further particulars to DRS. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 


Paine’s 


Children of Mr. and Mrs. M, M. Soller 
Altoona, Pa. 


Both Had Eczema 


in Its Worst Form 


After Physicians Failed, Heod’s 
Sarsaparilla Perfectly Cured. 


Great mental agony is endured by 
parents who see their children suffering 
from diseases caused by impure blood, and 
for which there seems no cure. This is 
turned to joy when Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
resorted to, for it expels the foul humors 
from the blood, and restores the dis- 
eased skin to fresh, healthy brightness. 
Read the following from grateful parents: 
“To C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

“We think Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the most 


valuable medicine on the market for blood and 
skin diseases. Our two children suffered terri- 
bly with the 


Worst Form of Eczema 


for two years. We had three physicians in 


that time, but neither of them succeeded in 
curing them or even in avin them a little 
relief. At last we tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and in a month both children were pers 
fectly cured. We recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as a standard family medicine, and would not 
be without it.” Mr. and Mrs. M. M. SoLLER, 
1412 2nd Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion, 


Established 1827. 


Correspondence Invited. 


CHURCH 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


$20.00 ‘=. *-. 


If you will insist upon only having furniture of a broad- 
shouldered, hard-fisted, serviceable type, you may do with- 
out a China Closet. 
factor in the artistic furnishing of the home. 


But you are doing without a vital 


It isn’t a question of your life, your fortune or your 
sacred honor, but just an index of your knowledge of the 
world and its customs, how far you attach importance to 
these matters of convention. 


There is an upper shelf with mirrored background. 
Within the Cabinet are four other wide shelves and the 
* drawer is a welcome addition below. 


Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET } 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


Whatever you do, however, there will be a hundred other ~ 
women in Boston who will resolve (on reading this) to see 
the China Closet which today we mark at only $20. The en- 
graving is a poorinterpreter; itis really an artistic triumph. 
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@LEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


HE RISES TO DEFEND EUROPE, 


looking over the present number of the 
cf regationalist I find that in your notes on 
ul ecent outrage in Paris, Tex., the follow- 
“ing: “Buropean journals, with characteristic 
ignorance and venom, are citing the treatment 
of Smith as a typical daily occurrence in 
America.’ I have no doubt but there may be 
some venom in the European press. The na- 
tions of Christendom are poor representatives 
of Christ. But when it comes to ignorance I 
dissent. How could they think otherwise? 
They do but read our papers and what other 
picture can they frame? Only a short.time 
ago the Congregationalist, quoting from Dr. F. 
Russell’s speech, said, ‘‘ Taking out the Sun- 
days there was more than a murder or suicide 
for every hour left in the year.” Suppose a 
European editor should read ex-President 
White’s Chautauqua speech in which he 
proved that our average murder record was 
double that of Italy and then follow it up 
with the record of the tenth census showin 
how crimes, such as murder and suicide, had 
steadily increased in the last decade, while the 
legal punishment of them had fallen to two 
per cent. and the lynchings outnumbered the 
lawful processes, what other conclusion could 
he come to? It is true such ultrabarbarous 
measures as the Texas case are not common, 
but it is also true that it does not stand alone. 
This is by no means the first case within a few 
years of slow burning to death of a criminal. 
And should the European editor get hold of 
the average Cincinnati daily there would be 
every excuse in the world for him to conclude 
that the most dreadful crimes were very com- 
mon, and should he locate the crimes he would 
find also that the highest percentage would be 
where there is but three per cent. of foreign 
€ ent, 7. ¢., in the South, with its 200 lynch- 
ings in 1892. Now it seems to me it would be 
a much better thing to do something to arouse 
the national conscience than ‘to fret because 
the European press draws conclusions which 
are all too near the truth. 
W.G. PuppEFoor. 


THE WAY TO PEACE FOR THE BOARD. 


The following is from a layman of Massa- 
chusetts, a corporate member of the board 
and well known as a conservative: 


The editorials and the contributions which 
appear in our leading denominational papers 
pursuing this centroversy leave the reader to 
find the real point of issue “‘ between the lines,”’ 
but doubtless a majority of the voting mem- 
bership of the board believe that it would be 
an easy matter to place upon the ticket at the 
next annual meeting a list of names which, if 
sustained, would bring peace with great finan- 
cial prosperity, and that, too, without in the 
slightest degree relinquishing loyalty to the 
old faith. An ounce of donflachue is worth 
more than a pound of rules! 

The ideal way is to delegate authority where 
confidence can be complete and let all rules 
for guidancé in administration be absolutely 
ee from anything that savors of dictation 
where the issues call only for the exercise of 
individual judgment and discretion. §E. H. B. 


IS OBSERVING FAST DAY A DUTY? 


We notice your editorials from time to time 
on the subject of Fast Day. As a remedy 
for the way in which the day is now observed 
did you ever think of the idea of having min- 
isters and Christians ‘‘ observe”’ the day as it 
ought to be? Do not the same objections, 
that it is ‘‘simply a boliday,’’ prevail to a 
latge extent against the Sabbath? And are 
not ministers and Christians very largely re- 
sponsible for this state of feeling and ‘‘ ob- 
servance’’? Also for the same influences on 
Thanksgiving Day? I know. ministers who 
don’t want to preach Thanksgiving sermons 
because they have an idea that some kind of 
‘spread eagle’? address might be expected. 
What do yousuppose would be the effect on the 
community if ali church members, with their 
ministers, would assemble in their houses of 
worship and use the day as it ought to be 
used? . 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our correspondent seems to assume that all 
church members and their ministers, if they 
would obey their consciences, would assemble 
in public worship on Fast Day and that to 
use the day as it ought to be used would be 
to obey*the official injunction to spend it in 
“fasting, humiliation and prayer.’ This, of 
course, he would limit to Christians in the 
New England States, as there are no annual 
official fasts in the rest of the country, as,-for. 


H. H. B. 


\ 


The Congregationalist 


example, in the State of New York, where he 
ives. As a matter of fact, while Christians 
recognize the Sabbath as of divine appoint- 
ment, they know that the only authority for 
Fast Day is the recommendation of the gov- 
ernor and time-honored New England cus- 
tom. The governor of Massachusetts has an- 
nounced his desire to discontinue the cus- 
tom, so that his proclamation will this year 
be merely formal. Few, if any, Christians 
observe the day as they are annually asked 
to do, by fasting and humiliation, and only 
a small minority by public prayer. We do 
not suppose the consciences of Christians in 
Massachusetts are any more violated by the 
non-observance of the day than are the con- 
sciences of Christians in Brooklyn, who are 
not called on to observe it. But for the goy- 
ernor to summon the people to a solemn re- 
ligious service, which they do not acknowl- 
edge as a duty, while the day, preserved by 
statute from business,is generally observed 
as a holiday, seems to the governor and to 
us to dishonor religion and to increase dis- 
respect for religious institutions. 
<> 


The management of the Christian reli- 
gion in an American university is one of 
the problems of the hour.—Boston Herald. 


ELEGANT = = 
- = STATIONERY 


To deserve this title in this day of inven- 
tions and improvements writing papers must 
certainly be of sur- 
passing excellence. 
The Whiting Pa- 
per Co. are the lar- 
‘1 gest manufacturers of 
H tine stationery in the 
world, their product 
is the best and their 
papers the most fash- 

: ionable. 
Try their **Stanmdard Linen,” the cor- 
rect linen paper. An immense variety of their 
goods can be seen at your stationers. 


bs. 


HOLLANDER 


& CO. 


New Fancy Woolens, 
New Summer Silks, 
New Challies, 

New Ginghams, 
New Organdics, 
New Cotton Crepes, 


TO BE CPENED 


MONDAY, March 6. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FASSO CORSETS. 


202 Boylston St. aud Park Sq., Boston 
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Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from tke 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

‘Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass’ are trade-marks. Look 
out for them {and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co, 


QOD Leather is leather 


with Vacuum Leather 

Qil in it; 25c, and, your 

money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


If all the .world|| 
could see the immen- ||| 
sity and quality of 
the Columbia factory, 

4 there would be few 
| other bicycles on the 
face of the earth. | 

There’s a million|) 

dollars back of the/|) 
1 Columbia guarantee. 


‘ Big Book about Columbias free at 
H Columbia agencies. By mail for two 
2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Bos- 

@ ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


OTe, 
te 00. TEAR 
e/CY OR SLUP OFF: 

No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Siik 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. . 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The startling events at the stock exchanges 
within the past ten days have a serious signifi- 
cance, Ina word, the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing and allied companies are in the hands of 
and controlled by men of insufficient abilities 
and means to safely accomplish the ambitious 
ends aimedat through that control. But these 
men are desperate and bold and apparently 
reckless of the consequences to the country of 
a persistence in their follies. They have so 
far plunged the Reading into a receivership, 
which is a confession of bankruptcy of a con- 
cern of $200,000,000 capital. But that is not all 
or a chief part of the damage. The Reading is 
avery much extended corporation. Its pros- 
perity or adversity influences to a great extent 
that of the coal trade of the whole eastern half 
of the country. Its liabilities are held in every 
large city of the East. 


But more, the Reading as a corporation 
leases the Lehigh Valley and is unable to 
carry out its guarantees as to rentals, and so 
another large body of capital is removed from 
a status of fixed value to one of fluctuating 
and depreciating value. And again, the large 
stockholders of the Reading are individually 
so extended in their liabilities that they are 
unable to afford support to that corporation. 
Instead of doing that they are compelled to 
husband every resource to protect their specu- 
lative holdings of New York & New England 
and Boston & Maine shares. Whether they 
will be successful in these efforts, in view of 
the great depreciation in the value of those 
shares, general contraction of credit and pre- 
vailing uncertainties as to currency condi- 
tions, may be questioned. 

Coincident with the decline of twenty per 
cent. in the value of Reading shares, although 
not caused in any way by it, has occurred a 
fearful speculative collapse in many other 
stocks, notably Sugar Refining and National 
Cordage. As a close consequence of the Read- 
ing disasters there has been a rapid decline in 
Northern Pacific stocks, caused by forced 
selling by Philadelphia speculators who had 
been injured in Reading. The Northern Pa- 
cific is a financially weak and suspected con- 
cern and carries a heavy floating debt. Al- 
ready rumors of a receivership for that cor- 
poration are afloat, although it is believed by 
those who ought to know that there is no dan- 
ger of such a calamity. 

But there is such a tremendous contraction 
of credits in progress that the outcome of the 
next few days may well be awaited with ap- 
prehension. Could the Government’s free gold 
balance be increased by $25,000,000 to #50,000,- 
000, so as to place beyond all possible reach of 
any momentary panic the credit of the nation, 
one great step toward arresting the declining 
confidence would be made. Could the reck- 
less, ambitious McLeod and his associates be 
induced or forced to surrender their proper- 
ties to those who are financially able to care 
for them another great gain would be accom- 
plished. But the greatest boon of all would 
be the retirement of the Government into its 
legitimate sphere of action upon money mat- 
ters by repealing the Sherman silver pur- 
chase act. Perhaps a new administration 
may be able to accomplish some of these de- 


. sirable ends, although not all or at once. 


- 


A TIMELY HinT.—This is the time of the year 
when it is really cheaper to buy furniture than to 
do without it. This is the dull month of the furni- 
ture trade, as is clearly evidenced by such bargains 
as the China Closet at only $20, shown in another 
column, by Paine’s. Furniture Company, 48 Canal 
Street. 


fe] = 

CA ES TE ED 
Convertible into othersecurities. 6, 7 and 8 per 
cent first mortgages with Sinking Fund. Safest 


of all investments. AGENTS WANTED. Write, 
The North American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Congregationalist 
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Forty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHGINTX 
Mutual Lite insurance G0., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, = =-1893. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate.... $5,428,079.79 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 
£OTCO Ta hice aie spelt co hele herele'elevialesteale tines 755,323.23 
Loans 0n Collateral... sesiiccses vccccverdesscens 13,050.00 


Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 
COMPANY ss sive wo cicicios viclec aise cialveieigreeifosisiess elem 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and 


1,036,993.16 


Sto kiS ivan astascic ca Vine telaield pineraina sian lom be aiake 2,022,391.07 
Bank Stocks. 164,440.00 
Cash in Office 171.71 
Cash Deposited in Banks......-.cseeeereeeee ee 306,363.73 


ADD: ~ $69,726,812.69 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 


OVEL COSE. 6c, tao onemoetaanmistanyalacie $65,278.93 


Interest accrued and due,........ 138,512.61 
Premiums in course of collection. 76,438.43 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quar- 
terly Premiunis: c7.. o.)5. 2c. svece 69,367.45 349,597.42 
GROSS ASSETS, JANUARY I, 1893.......... #10,076,410.11 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force at 
4 per cent. interest (Conn. and 
INGEN is po tetdVOLUT OD) sictatu(a'e'sisicicteisienisionrarr #8,874,509.00 


Claims by death outstanding..... 92,190.00 
Premiums paid in adyance........ 9,695.00 
Loading on outstanding and de- 
ferred Premiums and other Li- 
DPSTLES Bares saiesistetieielneisiemeie siete class 34,546.84 
Special Policy and Investment 
ROSEN GSimstirunisinissautepeinis smallest 440,894.63  9,451,835.47 


624,574.64 
#1,150,000.00 


SURPLUS AT 4 PER CENT. 3... ..ccccvcecss: 
SURPLUS AT 43 PER CENT.......00000.0005 


New Policies written in 1892, 3,669, Amount... $7,776,050.00 
Not taken, recalled and can- 


COLCA |. eace cine one cision sinjsmiaie 585, we 1,349,800.00 
New Policies issued in 1892 
and taken or outstanding 
DG BISb.. ccssecsieweeecesnece 3,084, #6 ,426,250.00 
Percentage of gain in business written 
OVE 199 yo cawy sacvsiedespeetiom is ananeacenn OUOE CONG, 
Policies'in Loree... veces ce cecccc ns 19,788. 
Insurance in force..........5. $30,855,949.00 


In 1892 the business of the Company shows an increase 
in each of the following items: 


ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW PREMIUMS, RENEWAL 
PREMIUMS, INSURANCE WRITTEN, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 

This company has paid since organization 
for Death Losses, Matured Endowments, Div- 
idends toe Policy Holders and Surrendered 
Folicies, more than %33,000,000.60. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. © 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 


Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments. is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
Trust Go 


. 
Please mention the Conaregationolhst. 


Safe [nvestment 


For 50 Years. 
Regular Dividends 6 12% Per Annam. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS CORNERS ina 
large city where real estate continually increases in 
value, and increased rentals will add to the ineome 
from year to year. 

Surplus, $78,975. Cash capital paid in February ist, 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT’L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 

“ Everything considered, I can assure you that, 
in my judgment, the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
CO. has shown great wisdom and foresight in the 
selection of its real estate in this city, and it seems 
to me almost impossible that its investments here 
should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.” 


; ere’ 0 
For further particulars: apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos.7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington St., where Plans and Phote- 
graphs can be seen. 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 


OF COURSE ~ 


You have all admired the New Ames 
Building, the Exchange Building, Sears 
Building, Fiske Building, Farlow Build- 
ing, and many similar office structures. 

Have you thought of the reason for 
the investments of such large sums in 
this class of property ? 

It is because of the absolute security 
afforded, together with a reasonably sure 
return of a fair rate of interest, and ab- 
solutely certain increase of value from 
year to year. Trustees of large estates 
also seek this class of property in West- 
ern cities where values will show a pro- 
portionably larger increase. 

Perhaps your means are not sufficient 
to own such a property individually, but 
by a purchase of the stock of the United 
States Realty Co. you may join with 
others in such ownership, and be sure of 
6 % dividends, the best of security for 
principal, and participate in the growth 
of values. Cali or address United States 
Realty Co., 409 Exchange Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent 


Invests in Central neal Estate in growing cities. 


Dividends 


Authorized Capital - - + %2,000,008 
Capital paid in - - - - +--+ - + 1,400,000 
Sarplus --+-+-+--7+ 77° -- + - 100,600 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1880. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p- a 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. — 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information, 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. ~ 


clients. Our © 
Send for Circulars and references. 


More than %&2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
ash Cupital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable, 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
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MINNEAPOLIS——ST. PAUL. 


——oO- 


DAVID €. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


So ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
Property FoR Non-RESIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY }. Minneapolis M inn 


First sonsiderntion. 4 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).................- $2,100,000.0¢ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017,653.28 
PR ROTM ET iets sisicie sis sie. idi.sis'eo,016) ors e'sfgiersiaSla,oi8 17,131,407 .0€ 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3{ to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. ee Oo L. D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about ILnvestments sent on 
Application. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 


BERLIN. 


COUNTS in every 


PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., 
line of business. For 
20 Wears we have 


XPERIENCE eee ae 
IOWA AND MISSOURI. 


Essential points of excellence: Large margins 

of security, interest payable semi-annually, re- 

mitted without cost to lender, a Net 6 PER CENT. 
Investment, Correspondence invited. 


DARROW INVESTMENT C0. 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm property ; 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and reliable 
service and reasonable charges for selling Western real 
estate atits full market value. 
Correspondence solicited. 
The Boston Real Estate and Trast Company, 


67 Miik Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAFEST or aut INVESTMENTS 


Secured by taz 

CITY AND lien on all 
property withir 

their limits. 


Farm Mortgage 
Loans in 


CORNING, 
IOWA. 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 


HEW YORK. CHICACO. 
, ‘ THE BEST FLELD Fou 
E RE INVESTRIENT 
In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesal> trade 
1891, 8138,127,000; nking Ca a eae 845,363.00, Buiiding, 
how under construction, $3, 00. We have a plan 
& the employment of aoeital ! mn best investments inp 
pA ee in large and smailamounts, cash or monthly i 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
arkably profitable. Send for full information and 
ers‘ references. Evsene D, White & Co., Portiand. Ore 


© % FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES ,°y a2", 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST, 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


HOME INSORANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
OASH CAPITAL .... 00.00.00. cece ceceeesceecneee $3.000,000.00 


Reserve Premium Fund .............sccceeeeeee 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes — 745.973.56 
PN OG SMT UUSs caccrncsnccwsiessecercssceseserceeqese 1,237,920.96 
CASH ASSETS..............+.5 #9,155,231.52 
eee 2.51 
1,557,303,27 

695,150.00 | 


Es ate 
United States Stocks (market value)......--- 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

EAE ICCURVAIMO) nierisit ciciss as rclecvecncecseceverecs 
State and City Bonds (market value). B 
Loans on Stocks, apavabie on demand 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

AER Ure e ein np elenels si'<igib seins «wisi \cle'asiela alsin als erie 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 


PE OD RS BOM eiaiaisisie sia wa es a's ws aie elas .89,156,231.62 
D LEALD, "President. 


} Vice-Presidents. 


3,309.915.00 
887,097.87 
149,700.00 


GREENE } Secretaries. 
mJ. PERRIS A A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEW yoRé, aly 12, 1392. 


1,678;876.00 © 
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BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The meeting Monday evening was the first under 
the administration of the new president, Rev. Arthur 
Little, D.D., and the chief topic was Congregational 
churches and their aged ministers. Dr. Quint spoke 
first, setting forth the ‘‘ good old way” when churches 
used to provide for their ministers down to old 
age. More frequent changes of pastorate in modern 
times make his support a more precarious matter. 
While there is little extreme poverty among the re- 
tired ministers many do need and deserve aid. Rev. 
N. H. Whittlesey, who at the prompting of the Na- 
tional Council is going about among the churches 
in the interests of this fund, made a glowing ap- 
peal for a collection for this object in every church. 
He contrasted the interest in this cause shown by 
the Methodists, who take up an annual collection in 
every one of their churches, raising in the aggre- 
gate $400,000 a year, and by the Presbyterians, who 
raise $9 to every $1 raised by us with our de- 
nominational apathy. He believed that the laymen 
were ready to give provided their pastors will bring 
the subject to theirattention. They naturally shrink 
from doing this, but let one united and magnificent 
effort be made. 

The high and Christian obligations involved in 
this undertaking were pleasantly emphasized by 
Mr. Hamilton A. Hill,and Mr. Edwin H. Baker of 
Ware, in the course of similarly earnest remarks, re- 
ferred to the meager salaries received by scores of 
ministers, who in some cases earn less than the av- 
erage wage-earner in the community. The clincher 
of the evening’s thought was the effective plea of 
Rev. M. M. Dana, D. D., who appealed to the sense 
of justice and honor, the guild spirit, to see that 
this cause does not suifer for Jack of support. 

The latter part of the evening was given to a spir- 
ited but fruitless discussion of a Congregational ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair, those present—a large 
part of the club baving by this time departed—be- 
ing appatently willing to do no more than signify 
a general interest in the project without pledging 
any financial backing. 


——— 


Many a man will fight if you kick his dog, 
who lets his wife carry in all the wood.— 
Ram's Horn. 

Bene ee erence £5 

Nothing is more unbeatable than the man 
who is never in the wrong, unless it be the 
man who thinks he is always ix the right.— 
Balzac. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 


UROPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD’S FAIR.—Select 

parties; best, ticketing, facilities ; choicest ocean 
berths. wee for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette,’ 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 bast) eel Y., or 201 Washing- 


SAVE $43 22> CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Execur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, etc. call on or address 
J.C. JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


one 
ea 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 

OM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


GREAT 


“e0CK 
ISLAND 


ROUTE 


b CALIF 


Vv ery important changes —<— recently 8 made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars, address 


JouHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass Agi, 257 Broadway, 
New York—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. 296 Washing. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy. jai Agt., Mid- 
Dis., 111 S. 9th St., ee ee Pa.—Jas. Gass, ‘Trav. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St uffalo, N. Y. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


baths. Send for illustrated circular, 
: . 
6 @ 6 


BY WHICH YOU CAN SECURE ACCOMMODA~ 
TIONS IN ADVANCE FOR YOUR WORLD’S FAIR 
Visit AS 


Hotel ‘‘South Shore’’ 


x. No Membership or Registration Fee will be charged after this date. 
2. Only one Advance Payment will be required, all of which will be credited on the accommoda- 


tions reserved. 


FILL OUT, 


DETACH AND MAIL THIS BLANK. 


Please reserve for me room accommodations at Hotel ‘SOUTH SHORE,” 


FOYT tides 
RATES: 


will have exclusive occupancy. 


Herewith enclosed find $5.00 to apply on the above accommodations. 


balance due I will pay on arrival. 


PLEASE 

WRITE 

PLAINLY Pe Ore cncuin seit aa eeciosese's 

AND 

GIVE PRELOR nbdoducde dade copped scoanonge 
ADDRESS Street No. or P. O. Box........... 


IN FULL. 


For particulars re- 
garding location, trans- 
portation facilities and 
other special advan- 
tages, see our former 
advertisements in this 
paper. 


F ..days, at $.. 
For the majority ae rooms, $1.25 per day, per person. 
$1.75, $2.00 and $2.25 per day, per person, according to location. 


SF Fekete lis SAN Aa gat pele cate done Dee DaH oo na ddidaich do on bodaoadoocducton saab -cudisccnbactne 


DIAS rete ecal aaiseveiereie inlets elelaysiehahe seroinnisis ec hie ttc ermine 


Address, COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ 
810 Bort Building, 


ea . per day. 
For the ferainds of t the rooms, $1.50, 
Two persons occupying aro. m together 


The 


eee 
BSOOOINOOOIOOISOOOIOOIGOC I Ci ior ini ncn icn nition niocson inn aon inn y | 


1893. 


ASSOCIATION, 
21 Quincy Street, CHICAGO, ILLe 
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Sions of Healt, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
bright 


eyes, bright color, 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 
Disease is 
overcome 
only when } 
weak tissue 
is replaced by the healthy 


‘kind. Scottie” Emulsion of 


cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 
a SS SS LES AED EES 


epee 


isc 


> 
What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 's 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more > 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than Aq 

= any other medicine. 

‘ It spares mothers much paint anxiety 
about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

It cures all lung 
can be reared by human aid. 

It allevieies even the most desperate 
caset of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t!.e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere st 10c., 35c., and 75c. 


The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 


and throat diseases that | 


New York city and Augusta, Me. 


pascal $ Pllis el Sick Headache. 


Does ene 
Baby Cry? 


ts it caused by that Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, Rash, which is contin- 
ually breaking out? 


If You Use 


Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 


‘bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oil. 


Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


_The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send 8 Two-Cent Stamps for Samples. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


A large audience was present at Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morning, with Dr. Patrick 
in the chair. Rev. J. F. Brodie of Salem read 
an able paper refuting the claim that the 
Christianity of today has departed in charac- 
ter from the Christianity of Christ. The old 
attempts to overthrow the church were made 
by attacking its founder. Now it is agreed 
that if Christ’s church stands on Him it will 
stand forever. The church has so clearly 
brought the character of Christ before the 
world that no weapon formed against Him 
can prosper. The new attack insists that if 
Jesus were to come back He would not iden- 
tify Himself with His church but would join 
some social organization which disapproves of 


} the church. 


To repel this attack the church must show, 
as it can show, that it is Christlike. It is 
common to say that the church does not un- 
derstand the masses. But it knows the real 
need of those outside better than they know 
it themselves. It knows that to regenerate 
society is not to recast its social organization 
but to plant the kingdom of Christ in indi- 
vidual lives. If Christ should come back He 
would not be among the social and political 
agitators who cry down His church. He 
would labor to change individuals, knowing 
that by so doing the old would be made to 
give place to the new. The summons to go 
back to Jesus the church welcomes, but it is 
not a backward step. Itis inthe line of the 
advance it has been constantly making and to 
which it calls all men. 

The committee on the Congregational ex- 
hibit at the Columbian Exposition reported 
the following resolution, which was passed 
after debate by the members of the committee, 
Rey. Drs. Hazen, Dana and Little, by Hon. 
G. B. Barrows and several others present: 

We cordially approve of a Congregational 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. in Chi- 
cago, and that it is peculiarly fit that the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
should actively participate in such a display. 
We assure the committee of the National 
Council of our hearty co-operation in any 
plans to this end which they find practicable, 
remembering that in their judgment at least 


$5,000 will be required to meet its reasonable 
expenses. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


AS friend Ober Nn: cir aie ole:s > sis aloreeieieisrsaicieinte seieaiee We OO 
Mrs. L. ie Weld, Danielsonville: .........0.-0.0+ 2.00 
Julia S. Morrill, "North Danville, Me aeecinaey sian 2.00 
ROS CoR., Bridgeport, OE scien earl neeetie 2.00 
A friend, Leicester sia bijnla(erainyb a's aneleatetan cites eel sisters 4.00 
Mrs. M.N. Dewey, Worcester occ oscccicnc cee ctelee 2.00 
A friend, GlOdeCester. 55 ici. ois. \caeiticte enemas erccemneesOe 
Elijah Howe, Jr., Dedham... ...s..0.seseaneecne 2.00 


TEXAS, Feb. 15. 


With gratitude to God and thankfulness to you I read 
your letter assuring me that you would continue my 
name on your free list for the year 1893. The Cone 
teonalist seems like an old friend here in this latitude, 
bringing reliable news from the North and in keeping 
with my lifelong sympathies. J. G. 8. 


EXCURSIONS TO ALASKA.—Two-excursions to 
Alaska are included in Raymond & Whitcomb’s 
spring announcement. The first party is to leave 
Boston April 24 in a special Pullman vestibuled 
train with a dining car, and will make a complete 
round of the Pacific coast from San Diego to Seattle. 
The Yosemite Valley will be visited in May. Two 
weeks will be devoted to the Alaska voyage, a week 
to the Yellowstone National Park and another week 
to the World’s Fair. The second Alaska party is 
to start May 24 by the Canadian Pacific route. A 


third spring party will visit California, the North- 
west and the Yellowstone National Park, and a 
fourth party California and Colorado. A book 
giving particulars may be obtained of Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 


“Sneezing, 
Coughing, 


Swearing! 
Used HAKKA CREAM only three 
& times. Sneezed but twice since.” 

That's “Joe” Howard, the veteran journalist and 
correspondent, and what HAKKA CREAM did 
for his- HAY FEVER. It is equally effective and rapid 
for Head Colds, Catarrh, ete. 

A. P. BUSH & CO. Boston, tdi mail you a 
tube if your druggist hasn’t it. 50 cen’ 

ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE, 


2 March 1893 


Your Family 


should be 

provided with the = 
well-known emergency 
medicine, : 


AYER’ 
CHERRY PECTORAL 


The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 

Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


NO 
can excuse himself for 
suffering with Catarrh. 
Why? 


Because Aerated Oxygen cures this 
dangerous and offensive disease in all 


its stages. 
AND IN THIS WAY: 


Being a richly medicated, oxygenized 
vapor, it permeates the whole system, 
healing, strengthening and restoring 
the weak and sore parts, 


Send for Pamphlet. 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Chicago Office: 3 & 4 CENTRAL Music HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BrgxmMan STREET.. 


A good reputation. Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES are every- 
where acknowledged to be the 
best remedy for Coughs, Sore 
Throat, Hoarseness and Bron- 
chial Affections. 


A HEALING WONDER.” 


Stout People, 


Read this. 


“Lynn, Mass., Nov. 28, 1891. - 

“T am a very fleshy person. . I 
chafe badly, have tender joints and ~ 
feet. Comfort Powder is a blessed 
comfort to me. I cannot do with-_ 
out it. I recommend it to my 
friends, and they are delighted » 
with it.” — Mrs. E. A. Goopwin, 
111 Rockaway St. 

It is the greatest powder in the 
world for fleshy people, especially | 
those who perspire and _ chafe . 
excessively. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


use Comfort Soap F For 


The Hands, The Face, The Com- 
plexion. !t is Antiseptic, En 
and Curative. 
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EDUOATION. 
— Williams College has received $5,000 


from F. F. Thompson of New York City to be | 


used in building an infirmary for the students. 


— CC. D. Adams, now of Drury College, | 


lias been elected professor of Greek at Dart- 
mouth, and F. G. Moore, now a tutor at Yale, 
lias been made associate professor of Latin. 


— President Harrison has accepted Sen- 
ator Stanford’s offer. He will live at Leland 
tanford, Jr., University three months in the 
year, lecture on law and receive $15,000 for 
lis services and the value of his name. 


— Colorado College has beén presented 
with the library of the late Alfred Barnes 
Palmer by his father, Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, 
D. D., of Bridgeport, Ct., who has also founded, 
in memory of his son, a library purchasing 
fund of $2,500. The annual contest of the 
Colorado State Oratorical Association was 
held Feb. 17 at Denver, Denver University, 
Colorado College and the University of Col- 
orado being represented. Mr. Frank W. Woods 
of Colorado College was awarded the first 
prize and will represent the State at the inter- 
State contest to be held,at Columbus, O. Col- 
vrado College furnished the State orator last 
year also, 


A BEAUTIFUL winter resort for invalids has been 
opened at Lakewood, N. Y. 


CONSUMPTIVES who will send their address to 
J. Stuart Ainsworth, Michigan City, Ind., will learn 
of the home treatment by which he was cured of 
consumption. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS Is Shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


Rhy. SYLVANUS LANE, of the Cincinnati M. E Con- 
ference, makes a good point when he says: ‘‘ We have 
for years used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in our family of five 
and find it fully equal to all that is claimed for it. 
Some people are greatly prejudiced against patent medi- 
eines, but how the patent can hurta medicine and nota 
machine is a mystery of mysteries to me.” 


Hoop’s P1LLs cure liver ills. 


\ 
these. 


‘That the 


Seat tattatttortit itt rot 


Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 


Better zow than they were ¢hev. 


« Daughter telis me, 


F ‘ Cleans.and washes with such ease, 
That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 


Away with the wash-board 
—Use Pearline. As long as 
you use the old wash-board 
there'll be hard work and 
waste. That’s what goes with 
it, and can’t be taken from it. 
That’s what it was made for. 
It’s the rub, rub, rub, on it 
that ruins the clothes. It’s 
the wash-board that wears 
you out. You don’t need it. 

Away with wash-day! You 
don’t need that, either. You 
don’t set apart a day for wash- 
ing the dishes. Wash the 
clothes in the same way, with 
no more work, a few at a time. 

But youll have to use 
Pearline to do it. Pearline 
only can rid you of wash-board 
and hard work; with it you can 
do your washing when you 
like. And you can do it safely, 
too. Directions on every 


package. 
Beware of imitations. 246 JAMHS PYLE, N.Y 


ing 


Gold Dust 
Powder. 


St. Louis, 


What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, GoLp Dusv is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 


Madé only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 


A BAD TEMPER 


is often caused by overwork. Much unnecessa 
will be saved if you use a Hartman Flexible Wire Mat. It 


keeps dirt and care outside. 


work 


he, 


CUTICURA BABY 

This beautiful baby boy, the son of Geo. 
B. and Janetta Harris, Webster, Ind., is one 
of thousands completely cured by the Curi- 
cuRA REMEDIES of a torturing and disfigur, 
ing skin disease, after many doctors and 
remedies had wholly failed. The marvelous 
cures daily performed by these great reme: 
dies have astonished all familiar with them. 
None but mothers realize how these ‘little 
ones suffer when their tender skins areliter- 
ally on fire with itching and burning ecze- 
mas and other itching scaly, blotchy and 
pimply skin and scalp diseases. To know 
that a single application of the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES will afford instant relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a permanent 
and economical (because most speedy) cure; 
and not to use them, is to fail in your duty. 
Parents, think of the mental and physi¢al 
suffering to be endured in years to come 
from neglected skin, scalp and blood ‘dis- 
eases. Cures madeininfancy and childhood 
are almost invariably permanent. f 


Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP 25¢c.< 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. : E 

Prepared by POPTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPO” 
RATION, Boston. : 4 

“All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, mailed free. ; 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


; MIDDLETOWN, 
a \ f CT. 
-% Branch Warehouses, ; 
87 John St,, New York, and 97 
Lake St., Chicago. aoe 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, ‘ 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
ines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded ther 

bythe Universal Exhibition in, 

Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 

Austria, in 1873; and Centenni« i 

Exhibition, 1876. 


) 


A GREAT BARGAIN IN FLORIDA. £273.27: 


est in 3,500 acres good Orange Grove Lands, including 
3,000 building lots. JNO. CROSS, ARCADIA, FLA. , 


AcEnts WANTED ON SALARY siicstow 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER Mr’a. Co., X, No. 1182, La Crosse, Wis 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 


NVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION I§ 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE! 
‘CATIONALIST. ws ; 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beayer Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 8. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue and testimo- 
nials mailed free. 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


Gladstone and I, although the two old- 
est leaders, have the youngest ideas.—Pope 
Leo XIII. 

— The sermons of Phillips Brooks without 
his personality are like a photograph of a 
sunrise on. the hills —Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley. 


—— There is no way in which that verse, 
‘““The fool hath said in his heart, No God,’’ 
was ever so completely fulfilled as in the 
modern idea that political economy depends 
on iniquity instead of equity —John Ruskin. 


—— There is nothing in the New Testament 
to sanction that artificial theory of life which 
finds nothing good except goodness and which 
insists that the highest virtue requires us to 
be indifferent to pleasure and pain.—Rev. Dr. 
R. W. Dale. 


—— Abandonment to God must mean ad- | 


vancement in God. . . . The bosom of Mother 
Church (Roman Catholic) would be an attract- 
iveresting place if it did not strike us as being 
too much like the effort of one baby to carry 
another of its own size.—Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 

— Ido not regard the question of a pro- 
tective tariff as settled by any means. I think 
the recent election did settle the question of 


‘the force bill and probably will lead to the 


repeal of the present silver legislation. The 
tariff is still an open question which will have 
to be fought out, and so long as it is unsettled 
I think the Republican party will survive.— 
Hon. A. S, Hewitt. 

— It was purely duty that prompted me 
to accept so onerous a place. I have had all 
that I care for in politics. I know its shal- 
lowness and its intrigues, and surely it was 
neither the glamour nor the prospects for ele- 
vation that prompted me to accept this posi- 
tion... . Whatever may be said, I can say 
that I have accepted simply because it was 
urged upon me by my friends as a duty that 
I owe to the American people.— Walter Q. 
Gresham. 


— There is too much gadding and going. 
Man was not made to be a traveler and trader 
alone nor the world for a race course instead 
of a spectacle of beauty and scene of joy. The 
Lora did not appoint mammon His vicegerent 
and deputy when He saw all that Ile had 
made and pronounced it good. How much of 
our commerce is for luxuries that may hurt or 
for trifles of little worth! How idly we are 
engaged! We ride sixty miles an hour and 
sit down to waste our time in smoke and 
drink. We tax books and works of art lest 
we should learn from other folks. For our 
birthright is a mess of pottage sufticient pay ? 
Let us stay at home more and preserve our 
household gods and goods.—C, A. Bartol. 


—— I donot believe that the whole yeomanry 
of America have quite yet got into the Farm- 
ers’ Alliances or are represented in Populist 
platforms, and I think those of them who 
have got there are not going to stay there very 
long. There is still some courage left in the 
planters of Mississippi and some loye of con- 
stitutional liberty protected by law in the 
farmers of Ohio. There is no class whom it is 
less sate to defraud or juggle with. I do not 
think any person who is trusted with legisla- 
tive responsibilities, or who has for any reason 
or in any capacity the ear of the farmers of 
the United States, is likely to find it for his 
advantage in the long run to advocate meas- 
ures which are sure either to be ineffective or 
to attempt to cure existing evils by laws 
which are sure to be pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States.—Senator George #. Hoar. 


A CULTIVATED taste would naturally lead a per- 
son possessing it to prefer the best things obtaina- 
ble and guard against imperfections. The Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in 


A SUNNY NATURE. 


Lovely Woman's Best and 
Greatest Charm. 


What a Bright and Attractive Woman 
Has to Say to Her Sisters. 


How a Happy and Joyous Nature Can 
Be Acquired. 


Women make the sunshine of life. 

Did you ever watch the flowers turn with 
irresistible persistence toward the sunlight? 
So does the bright, joyous, sunny nature of a 
woman irresistibly attract all to her light- 
hearted, merry and buoyant spirits. 

Sucha nature makes glad the heart; it makes 
happy the time. 

For a man all the anxiety of business, the 
weight of care, the gloom and depression of 
spirits are dispersed as clouds by the sun be- 
fore the bright smile of a joyous, happy wife. 

And it follows no less surely that a cross 
woman, one never pleased, always fault- 
finding, discontented and unhappy, will repel 
all who approach her and make those who 
should love her shrink from her society. 

Now, the first requisite of good nature is 
good health. No one out of health can have 
bounding spirits and feel particularly good- 
natured. : 

If a woman feels nervous, weak, tired, 
languid, lifeless and miserable, experiences a 
faintness, sense of fullness after eating, has 
irregular appetite, constipation, frequent head- 
aches, wakeful or disturbed and unrefreshing 
sleep, weak back, backache, any or allof these, 
it is impossible for her to be light-hearted and 
happy. 

And in the spring these feelings are very 
prevalent because of the torpid condition of 
the system after the winter. She must be 
cured first, and, with returning health, her 
old-time spirits will come back. 

If women will follow closely the advice and 
example of our bright and attractive corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Elmer Craig, of Le Roy, I1., 
they can easily attain both health and good 
spirits. 


MRS. ELMER CRAIG, 


“JT was stricken with nervous disease,” 
writes Mrs. Craig, ‘‘ which affected my heart, 
head andstomach. I doctored with physicians 
of our town but got no relief from the terrible 
sick headaches, pains in the heart and stomach 
until Tused Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. Before I used this wonderful 
medicine the nerves in my eyes were so affected 
that I feared that I would lose my sight. I 
would get so nervous and weak I could not 


quality, asa trial will prove. Grocersand Druggists. | walk across the room without terrible palpita- 


tion of the heart. I bad not taken one bottle 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy before my head and eyes were cleared 
of their dull aching and Iam growing stronger 
every day. I cannot do half justice in the 
praise of this medicine.” 

This wonderful remedy is the greatest boon 
to women ever discovered, and by its use you 
can be restored to sound, vigorous and healthy 
womanhood. By all means use it now, in the 
spring, for everybody needs a spring medicine 
at this season of the year. This is the best of 
all spring medicines and is recommended as 
such by the doctors, to.invigorate the blood, 
strengthen the nerves and start up the natural 
action of all the organs. You can procure it 
at the druggists for $1 and it is purely vege- 
table and harmless. Indeed, itisthe prescrip- 
tion of the great specialist in chronic diseases, 
Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
who gives consultation free, personally or by 
letter. Use it and it will bring back strength 


to your nerves, freshness to your complexion, 
brightness to your eyes, the bloom of health to 
your cheeks, elasticity and spring to your 
step, and that happiness and enjoyment of 
life which you have missed so long. : 


HATCH CHIC 


ENS BY STEAM 
Excelsior Incubator. 


Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue, § 


per day, at 


$9 to $15 home, selling 


LIGHTNING PLATER 
=, and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
| Every house has goods need- 

ing plating. Wholesale to 
= agents $5. Write forcircu- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
©o., Columbus, O. + 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT Ser now 

I YOU 00 IT FOR THE MONEY, 

= $1 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sines 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , rellabla, 

Fj finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 

with a complete set o fthe latest improved a 
re. | FREE. Each machine is 
A" direct from our fac 


for ; 
tory, and save dealers and agents 
¥ profit. Send for FREE CATAJ“GUE. Mention 
OXFO Nita 


BD MFG. v0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO 


BARK «0 BLOSSOM 


ROOT, 
The Best Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Blood Remedy! 
Pains in Back and Limbs, Tired, Dragged Out, Nervous 
Fecling, Debility and Low Vitality Quickly Cured aa 
well as Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sleeplessness, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatism or Catarrh, Sample Free for stamps, 
AGENTS PAID WEEKLY SALARY, : 
1 box two months’ supply t { Sent by mail or at most Dene 
50c. “ one month’s supply § gists. Try Itand Be Well, 


ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 
LIGISSPS LSS FIP ESS SSSS ELIF LIL LDP LILLIA 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 


i) 


HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 

sprains. All druggists or by mail50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


q REV. JOHN ALDEN, 


\7_ One of New England's oldest and 
“y best known Clergymen, given up to 
MN die. SAVED at 86 years of 3 
é His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
p fioag ees with Rheum- 
atism, Neufalgia, LaGrippe, 
—., Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
i ah and kindred diseases, upon 
Wgpersonal application, mail, 


] RC eflfexpress or otherwise, will bé 
furnished free a written statement by him, cf his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


N E Have NEVER FAILED 
to_effect a PERMA- 
NENT CURE where we 
have had the first or reasonable opportunity 
for treatment. References and complete informa- 


tion free. HE 

BERKSHIRE HILLS CA 
SANATORIUM, 

Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 

P | L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 

rT] To any person suffering from 

Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 

and how I was cureiatter many years of great suffering 

and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 

sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 

permanent cure.. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 

and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. ; 
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THE PHILLIPS BROOKS MEMORIAL 
AT HARVARD. 

Of all the memorials to Bishop Brooks which 
have been proposed there is no other one 
which would be so fitting in view of his char- 
acter and work, and so acceptable to him, as 
the building for the use of the religious socie- 
ties at Harvard University and for the center 
of the religious life there. There are three or- 
ganizations of a religious character in the uni- 
versity and neither of these has a suitable 
home. The college authorities are disposed 
to doall in their power for the accommodation 
of these societies but they have no place to 
give them. .They have been obliged to move 
the Y. M. C, A. from the rooms which it occu- 
pied in the old scientific school building, and 
the association is now tarrying in Holden 
Chapel, which is not at all the place for it. 
There are many religious meetings and gath- 
erings and these should be provided with 
proper rooms. 

There is much strength in the religious life 
of the university, but it needs concentration. 
Men need to be brought together and their 
efforts compacted for the common _ good. 
There is an immense opportunity for religious 
work, for an influence which shall be vigor- 
ous and pervasive. I have known Harvard 
College since 1855 and I have never seen a time 
which promised more for the spirit and pur- 
poses which marked the earliest years. Those 
who have been here have long felt that the 
one thing needed, so far as externals are con- 
cerned, is a building similar in its construc- 
tion and intention to Dwight Hallat Yale. The 
time for which we have waited has come. In 
the inspiration of a great nameand a great life 
the desire for this religious home has taken 
form and acquired strength. 

I desire to call attention to the movement 
to secure $300,000 for such a building. The 
committee in charge of the project consists of 
Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, Prof. George H. 
Palmer and Mr. Robert Treat Paine. The 
elass of 1855, to which Phillips Brooks be- 
longed, generously agrees to give the last 
$10,000 in each $100,000. We need large gifts 
for a large work, but all gifts will be thank- 
fully received. I wish it were possible for 
me to present our want as we feel it here. 
Harvard College was: founded and endowed 
by the people. Ministers gave of their books 
and out of their poverty many others gave 
that the college might live. Many hopes and 
prayers and gifts have been built into its 
history. Gifts for other purposes will con- 
tinue to come from a grateful alumni. But 
now the appeal is made especially to those 
who would advance the religious interests of 
the college for Christ and the church. Itis a 
great opportunity. ALEXANDER McKENZzI£. 

Cambridge, Feb. 21. 

pee as! Le 


Japan’s latest census shows a population of 
41,000,000. 


JAS. C. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
G4 West 23d St., New York. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


_ - FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 


66 HAT are they?’ 
So asked hun- 
7 dreds last Summer, who saw 


for the first time flowers of § 


this horticwtural pheno- 

menon. There is no better 

known annual plant than 

the Zinnia, or, as it is popu- 

é larly called, “Youth and 

Old Age.” So if this new floral claimant 
is so distinct as to puzzle both professional 
and amateur horticulturists, we can scarcely 
hope to present an sane which will 
convey any adequate idea of its unique 
and wonderful heaigs Our Catalogue, 


mentioned below, contains a beautiful col- 
ored plate, on which is shown eight full-sized 


flowers of as many distinet types, but the 
seed offered will produce dozens of varieties, 
not only entirely different from the types 
portrayed in colors, but of equal, and, in 
many cases, of much greater beauty. At 
first glance the flowers suggest a 


ROSETTE OF RIBBONS. 


The flowers are large, full and double ; the pe- 
tals being twisted, curled and crested into the 
most fantastic forms, entirely free from 
the stiffness characteristic of all other 
varieties in this family of plants. A remark- 
able feature in this novelty is that it should 
present in so short a time such an oyer- 
whelming variety of colors, every possible 
shade and color found in Zinnias, and, in 
many classes, only attained after years of 
culture and hybridization, this new comer 
has reached at a single bound, Jt is Jess than 
four years ago that we detected, in a large bed 
of Zinnias at our Trial Grounds, a single 
plant, from which sprang this marvellous new 
race—maryvellous not only in its distinetive- 
ness, but in the myriad variety of colors with 
which it has already adorned_our gardens. 
A full history of HEN DERSON’S 
CURLED and CRESTED ZINNIAS 


will be found in our Catalogue offered below. 


Price of Seeds (mixed colors) 25 cts. per 
pkt. 3 pktsfor 60 cts. 6 pkts for $1.00. 


Postage stamps accepted as cash 


BESIDES 


with every order for asingle packet or more 
will be sent, ive. our Catalogue of 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GAR- 
DEN ” (the price of which alone is 25 cents), 
on condition that you will say in what 
paper you saw this advertisement. 
The 150 pages of this grand Catalogue are 
strewn with hundreds of new engravings and 
embellished with eight beautiful colored plates, 
allof which truthfully portray the “Cream” 


- of everything in SEEDS and PLANTS. 


If the Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, which can be 
deducted from first order. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


READER ‘icv RARE, FLOWERS 


choice only, address Ellis Bros., 
Keene, N.H. It willastonish and please. (Ge FREE. 


et 


See 2. tel te 6.00 
ao: wai 10:00:. -‘¢ 
ora reel TD LO0) aos 


PAT, DEC. 30, go 


No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver, 


Patentee and Sole Manuta 
Fennsylvania Ave., N. \ 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


100,c0CC 


OVER SOLD. 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at follow- 
; ing prices, postpaid: 


cturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 1231 


359 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


A. Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food, 
Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
Prepared by M. S. AWER, of Boston, a 
Vegetarian for many years. 


PRICE 20 Cts. PER POUND. 


Directions—Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for a pint. 

Follow the directions and you will use no 
other. LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


> 


Send two 2-cent stamps for book on “ Diet Reform.’ 


M.S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS! 5 SPECIAL 15 DAY OFFERS. 


For eight tetter 
stamps (16 ets.) Iwill 
send eight packets 
choice flower seeds 
for trial; New Mam- 
moth Brazilian 
Morning Glory most 
magnificent of all 
vines, climbs 50 feet, 
‘S ——- leaves a foot ReEOBE, 

rl ef large clusters pink 
TM eon } 


Strain, largest and best in the world; J 
Plegaut Dwarf Spotted Petunias; 40 vars. Japan Pinks; 
10 vars. Double Everlastings; Chrysanthemums; 7) vars. 
Choicest Double Asters; Snapdragons; New Mammoth 
Double Fringed Poppies; 30 vars. Giant-fl. Phlox; New 
Godetias; Calliopsis. FOR FORTY CENTS T will send al/ 
the above 20 packets. FOR TWENTY CENTS willsend seeds 
of the magnificent Red, White and Blue African Water 
Lilies, which areas easily grown as Asters and will bloom 
every day trom July to Oct. in tubs or ponds the first year. 
My Catalogue, which tells all about the eulture of these 
and other rare things, free. FOR FIFTY-FIVE CENTS I 
will send everything mentioned inthis add. 


W. L. GOODELL, Seed Grower, 
Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass. 


The Sower 
Has no second chance. The 
first supplies his needs — if he 


takes the wise precautica of 
planting 


Ferry’ 
@ Ferry’s Seed Annual, for 1893, 
contains ali the latest and best, 
information about Gardens and 
Y Gardening. It is a recognized 
authority. Every planter should ¥ 
haveit. Sent free on request, = 
D. M. FERRY & 06., Detroit, Mich, 


\ 


Morocco. Cals. Seal. 
= =~ 0.80 #0.50 $0.75 
aes 40 18 1.00 
- + 50 -90 1.25 

«65 1.26 1.75 


PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. 


W., Washington, D. ©. 


BEYOND tHe ROCKIES 


$+ 


860 


Stbsolutely 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government. Food 
Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. | 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


No, 1, April 24. 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, Montana and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 24. %5 Days’ Trip, the same as 
No. 1, but omitting Alaska. 

No. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado, 

‘The Yosemite Valley may be visitedin connection with 
either of these excursions. 

No. 4, May 24. 52 Days’ Trip across the Con- 
tinent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and homeward through the Yellowstone Na- | 
tional Park. 

Each of these tours includes a week at the Columbian | 
Exposition. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
WVestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 


82 Days’ Trip through Colo- 


- Washington Excursion: March 31. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special | 
Pullman Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars will leave 
Boston for Chicago daily during the summer. A week 
at the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the 
Fair Grounds, will be included in the tickets. 


\(&e Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


(quroRs 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO, 
Variable 


Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All ineals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco | 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
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You have noticed they look dingy, ‘rusted, 


faded. Others always look bright, clean, freshe The owner of the first 
“economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 
ings never look as well. 

Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 

*‘ ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati) ‘“* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘«* ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 

«* ATLANTIC ” (New York) ““LEWIS” (Philadeiphia) 

«*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) “*MORLEY ” (Cieveland) 

*“* BRADLEY ” (New York) **“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

<‘ BROOKLYN ” (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis) “SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 

“CORNELL ” (Buffalo) ** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 

“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) “ULSTER” (New York) 

‘ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) “UNION ”’ (New York) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 

For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New Yark. 
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that some houses always 
seem to need repainting; 


AAN'D ENTS, was lost, in 1892, to the L. A. W. 

P ROVEME Road Improvement Fund, because | 

ee no bicycle maker dared contest the 

claim that our factory is the best equipped bicycle factory 

in the world. We stood ready for one year to prove this 

- or forfeit $10,000 as stated, but no one accepted the 
challenge. 

We lead in tires, improvements and facilities, and 

Victor Bicycles are best. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON. 
WASHINGTON. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 


NEW YORK, 


DENVER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO PHILADE( HI 


ct Abore Sea reves MOW OPEN : od 


EE: eee 1400 fect ji ss 
For Treatment cf Genera! Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 


including the use of Narcotics. Report of Medical Commission showing most remark- 
able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated albuni on application. 
Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment 


AporRESS STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, ~- - : ; 
Lock Box 126, , 


. § Chautauqua Co. Nat’! Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 
REFERENCES: ; Queen City Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 

. dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


If you wish a new Lncyclopxdia, Typewriter, Organ, 
Piano (or torent a Piano), Bicycle, Stoveor Brass Bedstead, 
ae money by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 

oston, 


A Congregational Minister, residing in Chicago, 
would receive two or three persons at a time into his 
home, during the World’s Fair, at. moderate prices. 
His address can be had at the office of the Congrega- 


tionalist. 
INCINNAT! BELL SELLS 
NNATI, OHIO. 


5 CINCI ee ” 
Bd somes Bvt DE LL 


0 CH SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM &< 
Catalogue OR CHURCH ose Prices and terms FREE 


_MENEELY & JOMPANY, 

_ WEST TROY, N. Y, B 

>For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chime, 

and is. For2ore than half a centun: 
, for wuperlority over all others. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ee 


GHURG LS ¢ cRAts 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. EALTIMORE, MB 


—— 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. : 
116 Elizabeth St. 


Ostermoor & Co., 'Wwervouny 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


n connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA R PETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
prices, We 
| solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
Boston. 


658 Washington St, sSReesite, 


We are 


National 


i Ze 
NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY! 
B WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 


GORNisH& (6. 


WE DO IT EVERY TIME! °322°"$50 to §200 
How Do WE DO IT? 


responsible for alt 
our contracts. 


; REFERENCES: First 
all the great Com- 
mercial Agencies. 

ee 


. All instruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years, 


Old Established & Reliab 
Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 


The Congregationalist 


A word of good advice as to 


Sunday 
School 
Libraries 


The best Way to get a new Library for 
your Sunday school, or to replenish the old one, is 
to give us the following particulars, and we will then 
send you a selection of books which we consider suit- 
able for your use. Let your Committee read these, 
and retain such as meet their approyal. 


We want to know: (a) How much 
money you have to spend; (b) what books are now 
in your Library if you have one (send Catalogue); 
(ce) date when last .purchase of books was made; 
(d) ages of the readers to be supplied; (e) the propor- 
tion of books required for younger children, if any; 
(f) any particular line of books which you do or do 
not want; (gy) any special titles which you wish in- 
cluded in the lot. 

be 


You will better satisfied 
with your choice of books if, giving us the above 
particulars, you allow us, as suggested, to make the 
first selection. Our Reading Committee and Library 
Clerks are experts in this line. We know the whole 
field of Sunday school literature. We never send 
out an unworthy book if the matter is left in our 
hands. : 


We recommend to Sunday school Libra- 
rians the use of the PILGRIM LIBRARY RECORD. 


i 


Congregational Sunday Schoo! & Publishing Society, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 
175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


| Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


THE PASTOR IN THE SICK ROOM 


Three Lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary by REY. JOHN D. WELLS, D.D. 


Lecture No. 1. The difference between the Sick-bed 
and the Death-bed. 


Salvation possible, and in man 
cases probable, on the Death-bed. 


Wrong treatment of the Sick and 
Dying; right treatment of the same; 
uses that may be made of their ex- 
perience. 


Lecture No. 2. 


Lecture No. 3. 


16mo. Price 50 Cents. 
Address orders to 
ii. D. NOYES & CO., 
133 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


For CASH and on 
EASY PAYMENTS 


absolutel 


Bank, and 


THE FIRST 
What the Church MILLENNIAL 


believed for One 
Thousand es 


gravest problems of 


by an appeal to the most legitimate sources of authority. PRICE 50 CTs. 


Saalfield & Fitch, 


gold clot Published simultaneously in 
England and the United States, 


by an already popular Author, 
promises to be the MOST POPULAR 
RELIGIOUS BOOK of the Day, 


helping to solve some of the 


FAITH 


What the Fathers 
taught concerning 


Redemption. 


human existence, 
In white, blue and 


12 BIBLE HOUSE 
NEW YORK i 


9 March 1893 


CALPE GESPOGHE POVPR PPG POOGOOVGD 
Now Ready. Should be in every home. 


A Handbook of 
Invalid Cooking 


For Nurses in Training=Schools, 
Nurses in Private Practice, 
And All who Care for the Sick. 


By MARY A. BOLAND, 
Instructor in Cooking in the Fohns Hopkins 
Ffospital Training-School for Nurses, etc. 


Explanatory Lessons. The five food prin- 
ciples, chemical properties of food, etc. 


Recipes. Broths, gruels, drinks, jellies, oysters, 
salads, creams (200 pages of choice recipes). 


Servimg. Good serving a necessity, tray dec- 
oration, care in contagious diseases, etc. 


The Feeding of Children. Suggestions 
on feeding up to the eighteenth month. 


District Nursing, Apparatus, etc. 


Full Index,— everything easily found. 318 
pages, strongly bound. $2.00. Al all book-stores, 
or sent by the publishers on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY Co. ie 
33 East 17th Street, New York. ¥ 
GROVLBDGGODMAEGTOMROGOGBGR 


Good Music—interesting service. 


Easter * Music. 


il * New No. X XVI. 
P Sty Hope of the = = = 


Children’s = = = Resurrection. 


. ALSO 
Services. XXII. Risen Christ. 


XVIII. Story of Easter. 


TUFTS & HAZARD. 


XIV. Easter Voices. 
X. Easter Lilies. 
Price 4c.; 100 copies, $4.) VW. Easter Day. 
Samples, 2c. Il. Glorious Hope. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE KING IMMORTAL. A new Service by 
the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. 16 pp. 

ANNUAL No. 1%. Eight pages of new Easter 
Carols by the best writers. 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
%4.00 per 100 by Express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 #H. 9th St., N. Y. 


VK.b CONVERSE 


eaERT : 
ROM 
Unequalled in Brilliancy and Power, 


Containing neither glued dowel pin or joints, but 
supported throughout its entire length by an arm and 
strengthening bar cut from a solid piece of wood, 


Will not spring, warp, twist or break. 


Send for Catalogue and Circular. 


If not obtainable from your dealer, I will send on 
approval, free of all charges if not satisfactory. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y. 


eae 
2 MUSIC 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. : 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Other good services at 
the same price are: ‘‘ The Risen Messiah,’ ‘‘He 
Lives!” ‘ Death’s Conqueror,” ‘‘ The King of Love,” 
“Savior Victorious,” ‘ Easter Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,” etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 


Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Musie sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


9 March 1893 


De nae a eu eee ad 


A Remarkable Reminiscence of 


* NAPOLEON * 


The Voyage to Elba, as Related by the 
British Officer in Charge of the Ship—A 
Month’s Close Intimacy with Napoleon— 
His Opinion of Men and Eyents—‘‘ You are 
the first Englishman I have been acquainted 
with.’’ 


he 


price 35 cents. 


March CENTURY 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ALSO: Articles on Westminster Abbey, with thirteen 
illustrations; Camille Saint-Saéns, the famous composer, with portrait; ‘‘Jamaica,”’ writ- 
ten and illustrated by Gilbert Gaul; three complete stories, serials, etc. Sold everywhere; 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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2a ca Me 


COMPLETE IN THE 


PIT. 


Socliang acest einer em 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 
“I FORBID THE BANNS.” 


The story of a comedy which was played seri- 
ously. By Frank Franxkrort Moors. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This is a story that is bound to attract more than pass- 
ing notice. Opinions of the book may be as wide apart 


as the pore except as to its interest. On this point the 
verdict will be unanimous in its favor. 


MARK RUTHERFORD. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. 


Edited by his friend, Rrusen SHarcorr. New 
edition, corrected and with additions. 1vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mark Rutherford is a ee entins minister who bursts 
the fetters laid upon him by a creed which he can neither 
understand completely nor yet indorse in parts. 


“It is a tragical story,” says the London Echo, “ power- 
fas beeause so simply, told,” This is the first author- 
ized edition printed in America. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 


A Novel. By “Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 
author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Ruck,” etc. Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series. Paper, 50 cents; small 8vo 
edition, cloth, $1.25. 

r “Chief of the recent novels is assuredly Arthur T. 


uiller-Coueh’s ‘ Blue Pavilions.’ ’— Quarterly Regisler of 
urrent History. 


By P. L. McDERMOTT. 
THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 


A Novelette in nine chapters. By P. L. 
McDermortr. 1 vol., 16mo, unique cloth 
binding, 50 cents. The “Unknown” Library. 


REAL) COOKERY. 


By ‘Grip.’ 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

A practical hand-book that every housewife will ap- 
preciate. The author wastes no words in descriptions 
-or “talk,” but comes right down to “hard facts.” The 
book is one that will make friends for itself as soon it is 
seen. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N: Y. 


_ AT: A Social Vision. By CHAS. DANIBL. 
Arena: “One of the most ingenious, unique and 
pl stories of the present generation.” 
$1.00. ILLER PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 
2006 N. 29th St., Philadelphia. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
HOME SCHOOL for Boys. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 


haying tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
_ (Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) River- 
side Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


“The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Choir 
and Congregational use’’ is 


SONGS OF 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Published with and without Scripture 
: Selections for Responsive Readings. 
EDITED BY REV. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 


Has been adopted by hundreds of the leading 
churches in this country, and has everywhere been 
received with unqualified satisfaction. 


Price $1.00 and &1.25 per copy. 


SONGS OF 


PRAISE AND PRAYER: 


For the Sunday School and Social Meeting. 
BY REY. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 


copy; %40.00 per 100. 


The Independent says: ‘Rey. Dr. Richards’ ‘Songs of 
Praise and Prayer’ may safely be pronounced (he best yet 
published. The hymns are numerous and good. The 
musie is selected on the right principle. It is pure 
sweet, strongavd really musical. he rhythmis marked 
and finished. The melodies donot straggle, nor rise into 
impractical ranges. ” 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS 


For Responsive Readings. 


SELECTED AND ARRANCED BY 
REV. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 
A choice selection of devotional passages of the 
Bible topically arranged. Price 50 cents per copy; 
$40 neé per hundred copies. 


Returnable peut of above book sent free to Pas- 
tors or Church Committees for examination. 


Price 50 cents per 


Specimen pages, testimonials and price, lists 
mailed to any address on application to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


A Vital Question thoughtfully treated in 


A Plea 


for the 


Sabbath 


and for man, with discus= 


sion of Social Problems. sy 
Pp. 236, Price $1.25. 


vi 


Rev. J. Q. BITTINGER. 


“A pook that no student interested in the welfare of 
man should be without.” 

“The author goes to the bottom of his theme and 
writes with so much clearness, candor and force that no 
one will fail to enjoy his pages.’’— Congregationalist. 

“Mr, Bittinger is a clear and strong thinker and he 
gives the subject thorough treatment. He first traces 
pack the history of the institution of the Sabbath as a 
period of rest and special sacredness. The second part 
of the book relates to the Sabbath as an economic, re- 
ligious and social institution. It is eminently sane and 
wholesome as well as timely.”’— Zhe Advance. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY, 
Completing the 5th Series of 


Tae Exposrror’s BIBLE 


The Book of Psalms. 


VOLUME I. BY THE 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


ALSO JUST READY OF 


The New 6th Series 


1. THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. By Rey. Principal RAINY, D.D. 
Nearly Ready, 
2. THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. 
the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 


By 


| 3. EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. 


By the Rev. Prof. W. F. ADENEY. 
To Complete the bth Series in Press, 

4. THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By Rev. 
Prof. W. G. BLAIKIE, D. D., LL. D. 


5. THE BOOK OF DANIEL. By Rev. 
Prof. J. M. FULLER. 


6. THE PSALMS. Vol. Il. By Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D. D. 


This series contains Expository Lectures on ALL 
THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE by the foremost 
Preachers and Theologians of the day. While regard 
will be had up to the latest results of Scholarship, the 
volumes are essentially popular and adapted to the 
general readers quite as much as to the clergy. @ 
volumes published yearly. 


| Crown, octavo, about 400 pages each, strongly 
pound. Price to subscribers, cash in ad- 


| 
vance, for either series of 6 yols., #6. 


Separate vols., $1.40, postpaid. 


51 East 10th St., New York. 


Easter Booklets. 


Lllustrated in Colors. 

We have many styles of these little books, 
very delicate and attractive, as appropriate 
gifts for the Easter season, Among them are: 

EASTER ANGELS. 

By the Rt. Rev, Partirps Brooks, D. Des 
color pages and 10 pages of type. Large 
4to, $1.00. 

AN EASTER CAROL. By Bishop Brooks. 
This is a new edition of an earlier work, 
produced in the same general style, in 
smaller size, 6 color and 10 type pages. 
Small 4to, 50 cents. 


AN EASTER HYMN. By Archdeacon 
FREDERICK W. Farrar, D.D. 12 color 
pages, white embossed cover. Small 4to, 
50 cents. j 


HOLY EASTER TIDE; or, An Easter Call. 
By CHARLOTTE MURRAY. Lilies and sil- 
ver cross. 4 color and 8 type pages. Small 
4to, 35 cents. 

A HYMN OF GLADNESS. By CrEcrILia 
HAVERGAL. Pansies and gold, 4 color 
and 8 type pages. 35 cents. 

EASTER PRAISE. With 4 color and 8 
type pages. Two children. By CECILIA 
HAVERGAL. 35 cents. 

With many others at 25, 20 and 15 cents each. 

Full list sent on.application. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers and importers, 


31 West 23d St., New York. 


nosars, wesre> Pigturesque UniGago 


of 


ano GUIDE 2== WORLD'S FAIR 


200 Magnificent Engravings, costing nearl 
$10,000, taken especially for this book. Greatest sel- 
ler of recent years. Special terms to agents. Canvass- 
ing outfit free, add 25c. for postage. Freight paid. 
Complete copy mailed for retail price $1.50. 

R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baitimore, Md. . 
Agents wanted for other books and Bibles, Credit given, 
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If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacgBETH Co. 


Ne Leather has great 
charm —keep it new 
with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 


Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wise Saws 


about economy and punctuality are 
useless without a practical applica- 
tion. You waste precious minutes 
with an uncertain watch; and if it 
is a costly one, there’s the expense 
of risking it every day. The need 
is for an accurate, low-priced watch 
that has all the improvements and 
plenty of ‘‘style,”’"—the new quick- 
winding Waterbury covers these 
points. Both ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s styles, and a style for boys. 
It is stem-winding and setting; and 
has a jeweled movement cased in 
filled gold (14-karat), coin-silver, 
etc. $4 to $15. 


Sold by every jeweler, in all sizes and styles. 
An elegant and accurate time-keeper. 27 


Silver Ware’ 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
4 THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 


ouarantees 
THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX 
18.47. 
a 
|| ISSTAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
| | | | THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
\| -AAALF A CEWTORY > 
|} SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHERE THE GENUINE 
1847 ROGERS GOODS 
CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C° MERIDEN CONN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS AND VALUABLE INFORMA- 
TION WILL BE MAILED YOU CMENTION THIS PAPER) 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
at Oldest and best known in U. S. 


> 


Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


Tik FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


The Congregationalist. 9 March 1893 
Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 
@ and the first cost will be less. 

_ If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “ Strictly Pure White Lead ?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 
What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 
old and standard brands of j 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


*“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) ““KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


<i NW McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘* Fee aaa. (F ittenusge) 
*“AYTLANTIC” (New York) CONTE ” (Philadelphia) 
““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) “‘ MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY ” (New. York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
“COLLIER” (St Louis) “SHIPMAN = (chicago) 

y . Louis ” (Chicago 

**CORNELL”’ (Buffalo) *“SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
““DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) ““ULSTER.” (New York) 

“* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) “UNION” (New, York) 


** JEWETT ” (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘“‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
_ if you are going to paint, it will Pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, . | 


1 Broadway, New York, 


We stamp our name and 


trade-mark. in our watch Luss [4x 


CaSes. 
Ask your jeweller about M O N AR C H 


Fahys cases, Trade Mark, 


We issue a_ guarantee certifi- 
cate with our cases and stand by it, Guaranteed 


4 , to wear 
Any watch case with 


such stamp and such certif- 
icate is fully insured and is | 
the best watch case in the world in every 


res ect But certificate is not genuine unless it has trade mark printed in 
Pp : it as above. 


21 years. 


ARGUMENT 


\ 

/ a Ag rally ie. wore 
req could see the immen- 
N sity and quality of 
the Columbia factory, 


BOSTON, DENVER, 
ee ous ee vee WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. 
1 (SSH) 
other bicy h A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
face of the earth. CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


There’s a million 
dollars back of the 
Columbia guarantee. 


Big Book about Columbias free at 
Columbia agencies. By mail for two ||| 
2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


IN MEN NeNI, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHiCAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


CHURCH REMODELING. | 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches - 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given ou receipt of a 
request so to do. 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
Olt. GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
‘tree. Please state wants. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. ~ 

4 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


i) 
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tian to chronicle and applaud acts that 
* show how the asperities of part isan con- 
troversy are being softened by graceful acts 
of courtesy. The farewell dinners given 
to ex-Vice-President Morton and Senator 
Dawes by the senators, irrespective of party, 
the dinner and reception given by Mr. 
Morton to Vice-President Stevenson, the 
precedent established by ex-President Har- 
rison in inviting President Cleveland and 
his wife to dine at the White House on the 
eve of the latter’s inauguration, are tokens 
among many of the dawn of a new era, 
We are glad to see that, ex-Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker sent to every post- 
master in the service a letter commending 
him or her for the part he or she had had 
in advancing the interests of the service 
during his administration, saying, ‘t What- 
ever has been accomplished in the advance- 
ment of the service has only been possible 
through the fidelity and zeal of those asso- 
ciated with the Postmaster-General.’’ Each 
of the 6,000 railway postal clerks also re- 
ceived his thanks for their services and the 
expression of the hope that ‘‘the labors, 
dangers and sacrifices connected with your 
work on rapidly moving trains, night and 
day, all the year round, may be taken into 
account in future plans for the advance- 
ment of the postal service.’”? Such recog- 
nition is as unique as it is deserved. 


ie is the privilege and duty of the Chris- 


President Cleveland’s first veto in this ad- 
ministration will meet with the approval of 
‘good citizeps of all parties. It was his veto 
of a Sunday evening promenade concert in 
the Pension Building in connection with his 
inauguration. Had that been permitted as 
planned it would have prejudiced against 
the incoming government those on whom it 
most relies for its support. It would have 
called forth remonstrance and rebuke from 
the pulpits and religious press everywhere 
and from the better portion of the secular 
press. It would have been felt keenly by 
twenty millions of Christians as a dishonor 
to their nation. It was to be expected that 
the President’s good sense would have led 
him to put a stop to this plan of official 
desecration of the Lord’s Day. The won- 
der is that men supposed to be fitted 

-to arrange for the inaugural festivities 
should have publicly proposed it. The 
Christian public sentiment, which in the 
face of organized and determined opposi- 
tion of those in charge of the World’s Fair 
has compelled it to close its gates on Sun- 
day, would not be likely to regard in silence 

the ushering into office of its President with 

a Sunday promenade concert in a United 

States building. 


The bill before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture to permit the experiment of the Norwe- 
gian system of regulating the liquor traftic, 
in cities and towns desiring to try it, ought 
_ te pass., The greatest evils resulting from 
the liquor business are the impoverishment 


and disease which come upon those who use 
liquor to excess and upon their families, the 
fostering of crime by the congregating in 
saloons of criminals with those disposed 
toward crime and the corrupting power in 
politics of organizations of liquor dealers 
and those who use them for evil purposes. 
The Norwegian system diminishes the first 
of these three chief evils by removing from 
the owners of the saloons all inducements 
to increase sales. All the saloons are owned 
by acompany. The seller has a salary and 
only five per cent. of the profits can go to 
the stockholders, the rest being distributed 
to voluntary charitable organizations. It 
diminishes the second evil by providing no 
places for social gatherings of drinking men. 
Each purchaser buys his drink and with- 
draws at once. It leaves no room for the 
third evil since there are no funds to distrib- 
ute and no reward to be offered for political 
service. This isa practical problem of goy- 
ernment and where liquor selling cannot at 
present be abolished an experiment which 
has been proved successful in another coun- 
try after thorough trial ought to have op- 
portunity to be tested here. 


A similar bill has just been introduced 
into the House of Lords in England by the 
Bishop of Chester, where it received the in- 
dorsement of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and othereminent Churchmen. Members of 
the temperance party in the House of Com- 
mons, who heard the speeches in its favor, 
declare their opposition, but so thorough a 
‘yadical as Hugh Price Hughes throws his 
influence in favor of the scheme, providing 
the profits are not used to lessen taxation. 
Dr. E. L. Gould of the United States Labor 
Bureau has presented a report on the sys- 
tem, as the result of personal investigation, 
which he closes by saying: 

That the system is perfect no one would be 
sanguine enough to maintain, but that it is 
the best means which has yet been devised for 
the control of the liquor traffic, where the 
principle of licensing is admitted at all, few 


who understand its character and have stud- 
ied its operation will be bold enough to deny. 


Every little while some Jewish rabbi 
makes a public utterance indicative of a 
changing attitude toward Christianity on 
the part of this remarkable people. Just 
as the American atmosphere liberalizes our 
Roman Catholic population so Hebrew cit- 
izens cannot come into association with 
Christian institutions and Christian persons 
without being influenced thereby. It is 
equally gratifying to note that the character 
of Jesus is winning a wider recognition in 
Jewish circles. Such a sermon as the re- 
cent one by a Brooklyn rabbi, from which 
we quote on page 392, could not have been 
written by a man with his face set obsti- 
nately toward the past. It was only a few 
days ago that a Chicago rabbi, somewhat 
to the surprise of his congregation, made 
eloquent reference to Jesus as one born 
among the poor, whose life has enriched 
the world. Certainly not all modern Jews 


are possessed of the same hatred toward 


Christ and Christian things as the apestles 
encountered in New Testament times. Men 
who like Warszawiak in lower New York 
are devoting themselves to bring the Jews 
to acknowledgment of Christ as Messiah 
find in many instances fallow and promising 
soil on which to drop the seed. 


—— 


MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 


A prevailing uneasiness on the part of 
both preachers and hearers is freely admit- 
ted in the articles we publish this week 
on the relations between ministers and 
churches. Probably no one would care to 
deny that this restlessness is a grave and 
growing evil and not confined to any one 
denomination. 

One reason for this is to be found in the 
ministerial qualifications called for by the 
churches, A few men of exceptional gifts 
of oratory, leadership, devotion are widely 
sought and contended for. But the number 
of those who have average qualifications 
and want comfortable support for them- 
selves and their families is considerably 
larger than the number of places they seek. 
Such places, with any reasonable system of 
promotion, would fall to those of mature 
years whose powers of body and mind are 
still at their best. But under present con- 
ditions these places are open to competition 
to every minister and public sentiment en- 
courages the younger men to strive for 
them. The young people, whose wishes are 
largely interpreted by the older members of 
the congregation, are supposed to want a 
young man, of fine presence, good looking, 
an organizer, aready speaker. A young man 
who has these qualifications now, and is 
believed by church committees to have the 
promise of ability to teach, of a profound 
experience of communion with God and 
keen insight into the spiritual needs of men, 
though as yet mainly a promise, is at a 
premium among the churches. 

No doubt a nobler conception of the min- 
istry as a gift of Christ, a deeper longing 
for its consecration and its power through 
the indwelling in ministers of the Holy 
Spirit, would do much to exalt and enrich 
the profession. How often is this the ob- 
ject of petition in our prayer meetings? 
How many churches feel any responsibility 
for the ministry at large or any deep inter- 
est in the seminaries where men are prepar- 
ing for the sacred calling, unless these semi- 
naries are involved in some theological 
controversy? 

Another ground for this uneasiness is to 
be found in the qualifications of churches 
which ministers desire. We have classified 
in our mind the reasons given by a large 
number of ministers who have applied to us 
for assistance in securing a change of field. 
Their wants are somewhat in this order: 
larger salaries, access to libraries and means 
of culture, better opportunities to educate 
their children, the relief coming from change, 
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escape from the burdens of a church loaded 
with debt or from contending with a spirit 
of worldliness in the church, opportunity to 
try new measures or to regain lost health. 

The better way for many ministers would 
be not to seek new fields. When a spirit of 
restlessness takes hold of a pastor he spends 
much of the energy which should be given 
to his own field in trying to find a new one, 
and it is not strange that his people after 
awhile become restless also. Many of those 
who seek new fields because they shrink 
from the difficulties in those they now oc- 
cupy or crave larger opportunities are likely 
to have neither the courage nor the self-sac- 
rifice for great success anywhere. Those 
who conquer the difficulties where they are, 
and gain such success as the nature of their 
fields warrants them to try for, are much 
more likely to be sought by other fields. 

But for those who have really done the 
work they are called to do in their present 
places it is greatly to be desired that some 
method might be found to assist them to 
make changes without wearisome delays or 
the loss of self-respect. This delicate busi- 
ness for Eastern New England is undertaken 
now by a bureau at the Congregational 
House. But several other organizations are 
constantly offering ministers to vacant Con- 
gregational pulpits, some of them with less 
knowledge of, or interest in, the wants of 
the denomination than ought to belong to 
those who assume such responsibilities. 
There now lies before us a circular from the 
Methodist School of Theology in Boston 
which we believe finds its way generally to 
vacant Congregational churches, asking the 
privilege of supplying them with ministers. 

The number of Methodist ministers seek- 
ing Congregational pastorates is large and 
not confined to any one section. Many of 
them are men of high qualifications and ex- 
cellent character. Others of them, we re- 
gret to say, have involved some of our 
churches in serious difficulties. It remains 
to be seen whether or not the bureau pro- 
posed by the committee of the Massachu- 
setts State Association will accomplish in 
any large degree the relief so much to be 
desired. But it is not a hastily conceived 
experiment. It would not impose a great 
financial burden on the churches. If it 
should succeed in saving ministers to sery- 
ice, in putting ministers where their use- 
fulness would be increased and in relieving 
the churches of serious risks and perplexi- 
ties it would be an institution of great value, 
The experiment is well worth trying. 


WAS THE COMMITTEE UNITED? 

A correspondent makes the following in- 
quiry: 

In his last article Dr. Quint presents the 
doctrinal statement of a candidate given to 
the Prudential Committee, in which the can- 
didate affirmed his belief in the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed and the National 
Creed of 1883, disavowed belief in future pro- 
- bation and declared that he had no views at 
variance with the doctrines commonly held 
by the churches. 

Extra questions were, however. sent out. 
Now should not the apparent fact that the 
committee was unanimous have a good deal 


of weight, notwithstanding the first impression 
of the reader? 


, The committee was not unanimous. We 
are informed, on authority not to be 
doubted, that four of the eight members of 
the committee present (Dr. Storrs and Mr, 
Blatchford being absent) expressed them- 
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selves in debate as being satisfied with the 
candidate’s statement and opposed to send- 
ing out extra questions. On the demand for 
the yeas and nays, however, two of these 
four consented to vote for the questions out 
of deference to certain brethren, while still 
asserting their belief that the questions were 
not needed. Two others persisted and put 
themselves on record in opposition. We 


.have ample reason to believe that one of 


these two is one of the most distinguished 
clergymen in our denomination, well known 
for his unhesitating orthodoxy. The ques- 
tion, therefore, in this case is not between a 
united committee and outside critics, it is 
between two parts of the committee. 


2 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Now it is ex-President Harrison and his 
administration is only a record of the past. 
It has been abundantly: criticised, and it has 
been easy for its opponents to criticise, for, 
whatever it has lacked, it has not lacked 
definiteness. It has stood out squarely for 
a tariff for the protection of American in- 
dustries. With its tariff system it has com- 
bined a system of reciprocity which has 
effectively developed trade with various 
foreign nations. It has insisted on sound 
money, though it has had to resist severe 
sectional pressure within its own party. 
It has materially advanced civil service 
reform, though it has had within it influ- 
ential men who have. bitterly opposed it. 
It has, with the single exception of its anti- 
Chinese legislation, generally maintained a 
dignified attitude in its relations with other 
nations which has inspired respect and in- 
creased our prestige abroad. It has laid the 
foundation for a navy worthy of a great 
nation. Its head has been really, as well as 
in name, the chief executive, and leaves his 
office with the respect of all parties, with the 
sympathy of the people for his domestic 
sorrows and with their affection for his 
virtues and for his loyalty to their highest 
welfare. 

President Cleveland enters-on the new 
administration with the prestige of a great 
victory. No other President has ever, after 
holding the office, been nominated and de- 
feated and then renominated and elected. 
He has been elected in spite of the persist- 
ent opposition of the worst elements in his 
party, without the personal abuse of candi- 
dates which has often characterized presi- 
dential campaigns and without obligations 
to professional politicians. 

The new’ administration is, however, 
pledged to make great changes. Its tariff 
policy is not to be for protection but for 
free interchange of commerce with all na- 
tions. It is called on by imperative neces- 
sity to reorganize the financial policy of the 
nation. It has to meet great difficulties in 
the demands'‘of its supporters in different 
sections of the country and of those whom 
it seeks to rally to its support, who hold 
widely different views. It is to be hoped 
that it will, by the repeal of the Geary Chi- 
nese bill, wipe out the greatest disgrace of 
the last administration. a 

The new administration enters with unu- 
sually great opportunities. Itis ushered in 
by a large popular majority. It has the 
support of both houses of Congress. It is 
favorably regarded by many outside of its 
party. President Cleveland has inspired the 
confidence of the people by his refusal to 
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compromise with party leaders who oppose 
him, by his quiet dignity in face of attacks 
and by his evident earnest purpose to ad- 
minister public affairs for the general wel- 
fare of the whole nation. The time is ripe, 
under wise leadership, for a reconstruction 
of parties with new issues and new plans of 
self-government for this great people. Good 
citizens will look to the coming four years 
with the spirit which welcomes honest effort 
to solve the great problems before the Goy- 
ernment and which desires to co-operate 
with it, with faith in the providential care 
which has wonderfully guided the nation in 
the past, and with earnest prayer that that 
guidance may be continued, leading the na- 
tion and its rulers to greater unity, larger 
prosperity and more deep and pervasive 
holiness in the future. 


(Prayer Meeting Hditorial.] 


ON GOD'S SIDE. 

It is a not uncommon opinion at present 
that too much has been made in the past 
of the duty of antagonizing evil. Many, 
who hold it only half consciously, show by 
their conduct that they do hold it. It is 
an error at once easy to be made and very 
tempting to believe that all will turn out 
well in the end and that there is no such 
need of strenuous effort to overcome evil as 
it has been usual to declare. 

There are many mysteries connected with 
the problem of human life which are not 
likely to be solved in this world, and the 
question why God has seen fit to allow 
the existence of evil suggests one of them. 
But our inability to answer it satisfactorily 
to ourselves does not alter the facts that 
sin does exist and that we have to battle 
withit. It is not only a revealed truth. 
It is also a matter of universal human 
observation and experience. Whether we 
will or not, whether we recognize the fact 
or are comparatively blind to it, we must 
choose, we are choosing, we cannot help 
the choice, hour by hour to be on God’s 
side or to be opposed to Him. 

Indifference upon the subject is choice. 
Refusal to choose also is choice. Nothing 
else renders the situation in which each one 
of us stands more solemnly impressive, 
when rightly understood, than this fact 
that neutrality is utteily and always not 
only impossible but also actually incon- 
ceivable. There are innumerablé degrees 
of loyalty as well as of opposition to God, 
but every one is distinctly on one or the 
other side of the dividing line. All depends 
upon the purpose which rules life. If that 
be to love and serve God, one is truly, how- 
ever inconspicuously, on His side, and 
unless it be, one is on the side opposed to 
Him no. matter how closely the life may 
resemble that of His disciples. 

In many communities there are those 


who are reflecting seriously just now about . 


their personal relations and duties toward 
God. These words may be read by some 
among them. We would earnestly remind 
all such afresh that it is their duty and 
their privilege to choose His side and His 
service heartily, to consecrate to Him the 
controlling purposes of their lives, and to 


do so at once. 
ol aS ee 


This severe wintry weather has had a per- 
ceptible effect upon church attendance es- 


pecially and militated against ecclesiastical 
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‘gatherings of one sort and another. Block- 
aded roads kept at least one council from as- 
sembling last week as expected. 


.. THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


With all the pomp which republican in- 
stitutions permit, a new President and Vice- 
President have been installed in office and 
their predecessors relegated to the ranks of 
useful private citizens, the acquiescence 
of the latter being scarcely less significant 
than the absence of personal glorification or 
narrow partisan rejoicing by the former. 
No one can read the story of the inaugura- 
tion without realizing how impressive an 
event it is, despite the minor flaws incident 
upon such an occasional event and the self- 
assertion of an enormous throng of our peo- 
ple. The recurrence of the customary in- 
clement weather goes far toward justifying 
those who insist upon a change of the date 
of inauguration to a more propitious season. 
Indeed, Senator Sherman already has in- 
troduced a joint resolution naming the 30th 
of April as a substitute for March 4. The 
new senators have taken their oaths and the 
Senate sits for a season to confirm appoint- 
ments—those of the Cabinet already having 


been approved—and act possibly upon the: 


Hawaiian treaty. Nothing in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s inaugural indicates where he stands 
upon this question. Princess Kaiulani has 
arrived in this country and made public 
an effective plea for recognition of-her rights 
as heir apparent. 


President Cleveland’s inaugural is a frank 
statement of what he conceives to be the 
perils of the republic and the duty of patri- 
ots at this hour. It testifies to his sense of 
_ personal responsibility, to his confidence in 
the Democratic party as the superior instru- 
ment by which needed reforms can be 
wrought, to his faith in the loyalty of his 
Cabinet advisers, and, last but not least, it is 
reverent in its recognition of the 


Supreme Being, who rules the affairs of men 
and whose goodness has always followed the 
American people, and I know He will not 
turn from us now, if we humbly and réver- 
ently seek His powerful aid. 


National optimism which is forgetful of in- 
sidious evils is rebuked. The vital neces- 
sity of maintaining a sound and stable cur- 
rency is impressively set forth, and, while it 
is recognized that differences of opinion 
should be adjusted without intolerance, pas- 
sion or regard to selfish interests, yet it is 
distinctly stated that the executive will 
withhold none of the powers with which it 
is invested when it is deemed necessary to 
maintain national credit or avert financial 
disaster. The drift toward paternalism as 
shown in the theory of ‘‘ protection for pro- 
tection’s sake,’’ in the multiplication of 
bounties and subsidies, the extravagant ap- 
propriations for pensions, is condemned in 
unsparing terms that will bring no com- 
fort to many manufacturers, pension agents, 
or members of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and the Nationalist parties. Civil service 
reform is unequivocally indorsed. Trusts 
and combinations of capital which stifle 
competition and enrich the few at the ex- 
pense of the many are deplored and the 
right of the Federal Government to restrain 
their rapacity is asserted. The right of the 
- negro to equality before the law is set forth 
‘and an appeal is made to American manli- 
ness to recognize this. 
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The rights and interests of the Indians 
are not ignored and ‘‘every effort to lead 
them to self-support and citizenship is com- 
mended.’ The party leaders of the majority 
in the legislative branch are given to under- 
stand that the people expect tariff reform, 
and yet ‘‘they are reminded that the task 
must be undertaken wisely, without vindic- 
tiveness.’’ The message is one that is supe- 
rior inits tone and form. Men may differ 
as to the wisdom of some of the policies ad- 
vocated and the ability of the party to em- 
body them in legislation or enforce them if 
enacted, but the spirit in which the pledges 
are made and the note of sincere conviction 
running through the inaugural must be ex- 
empt from criticism. 


The details of the treaty of extradition 
now in course of negotiation between the 
United States and Russia have not been 
made public, owing to the habit of the 
Senate which makes its proceedings in ex- 
ecutive session a secret from the con- 
stituents whom the senators represent. 
Rumors declare that the treaty contains a 
clause by which any person accused by the 
Russian officials of an attempt upon the 
life of the czar or any other member 
of the royal family, and taking refuge in 
this country, shal] be delivered up to the 
Russian authorities to be dealt with as is 
their custom. To protest against the pas- 
sage of a treaty containing such provisions, 
as does the Society of American Friends of 
Russian Freedom, as do the Nihilist refu- 
gees now in this country, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the protestants approve of 
assassination as a proper method of politi- 
cal revolution. To protest, as we do, against 
such a treaty means rather a revolt at the 
idea of this republic seeming to countenance 
the perpetuation of a form and method of 
government antipodal to all our republican 
standards by delivering up political offend- 


- ers to a nation which denies freedom of 


thought and speech to its inhabitants and 
has a barbarous code of law and punishment 
which will be the standard used in deter- 
mining whether offenders are to be extra- 
dited and, when extradited, how severe their 
punishment shall be. Concessions which 
we have refused to grant to a constitutional 
monarchy—Great Britain—we cannot be- 
lieve the Senate is disposed to grant to 
‘Ca despotism tempered by assassination,’’ 
where, as Wendell Phillips said: ‘‘ There is 
no press, no debate, no explanation of what 
government does, no remonstrance allowed, 
no agitation of public issues,” 


No comment can add to the force of the 
following text. Remember that the resolu- 
tions were passed by nearly 3,000 of the 
leading citizens of the State summoned by 
the call of the president of the Law and 
Order League, and that these thousands 
were simply representatives of cities and 
towns which in mass meetings of indignant 
citizens have made known their abhorrence 
of the legislation and legislators condemned. 
Remember that the speaker of the Assem- 
bly denied the right of the citizens to the 
use of the State House and that the legisla- 
tors had fled from Trenton, nominally in 
order to be in Washington, really because of 
cowardice and unwillingness to face the 
people. Hear the voice of clergymen, 
judges, college presidents, business men, 
patriots: 
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In the capitol, where our rights have been 
grossly violated and our State disgraced, 
where laws that were the support of civiliza- 
tion and morality for centuries have been 
torn from our statute-books at the command 
of gamblers, we, citizens of New Jersey, as- 
sembled in mass meeting, do solemnly 

Resolve, That we denounce and condemn the 
recent action of the Legislature in passing 
bills to legalize gambling on race tracks and 
to abolish just penalties for crime. 

2. The inevitable tendency and effect of 


_ these acts will be to authorize crime, to en- 


courage larceny and embezzlement, to anni- 
hilate morality and good government through- 
out the State. 

3. We demand the immediate and absolute 
repeal of every one of these infamous acts. 

4, We appreciate and applaud the action of 
those of our representatives in the Legislature 
who sought to avert this foul disgrace, and we 
condemn and deplore the action of those who 
brought it upon the State. ets 

5. We call upon good citizens of New Jersey 
to organize at once and use every legitimate 
means to bring about the repeal of these gam- 
bling acts and to continue their efforts to re- 
trieve the honor of our State until every race 
track gambling resort is extirpated. In the 
name of the people of New Jersey and of 
their sovereignty we indignantly denounce 
the action of the Legislature in denying and 
refusing to the people of the State the exercise 
of the right of petition and remonstrance 
when legislative measures are proceeding. 


There is a ring in these resolutions that 
recalls the days of ’76 and ’61. They voice 
the wrath of a people that are now busy or- 
ganizing local leagues for the retirement of 
all recreant legislators, that already have 
compelled the introduction of bills repeal- 
ing the infamous statutes and have induced 
many of the bribed legislators to announce 
their intention of changing their vote. So 
widespread and so high is the wave of in- 
dignation and revolt that it would not be 
surprising if the State were purged of all 
its race tracks and a better era in State pol- 
itics introduced. From seeming evil great 
good may come. Every State in the Union 
has reason to give New Jersey sympathy 
and praise, not scorn, for the gambling evil 
is a national pest. New Jersey race tracks 
furnish data for poolrooms the country over. 
New Haven, Ct., and Yale College have no 
less interest in this fight than have Newark 
and Princeton. Permanent organization of 
the forces of righteousness only can make 
the work of reformation thorough and se- 
cure. 


The decision that Mgr. Satolli, papal dele- 
gate, shall reside in Washington and be en- 
sconced, not in the university where he now 
is but in an elegant edifice to be built by 
the contributions of the faithful, especially 
for himself and his successors, is not with- 
out significance. Already the plans are per- 
fected, a treasurer appointed and the funds 
have begun to flowin. Just how complete 
is the authority of the papal delegate may 
be inferred from the following excerpt from 
the letter of the Pope just made public: 

We command all whom it concerns to recog- 
nize in you, as apostolic delegate, the supreme 
power of the delegating pontiff; we command 
that they give you aid, concurrence and obedi- 
ence in all things, that they receive with rev- 
erence your salutory admonitions and orders. 
Whatever sentence or penalty you shall de- 
clare or inflict duly against those who oppose 
your authority we will ratify and, with the 
authority given us by the Lord, will cause to 
be observed inviolably until condign satisfac- 
tion be made, notwithstanding constitutions 
and apostolic ordinances or any other to the 
contrary. 


The collections of Peter’s Pence in the dio- 
cese of New York on the 5th were exceed- 
ingly small. Surely Archbishop Corrigan 
in his wrath cannot be trying a financial 
boycott of the Pope! 
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Ulstermen gathered in Belfast have talked 
of rebellion, have bewailed the decrease in 
the value of Irish stocks, and the more des- 
perate of them have burned Mr. Gladstone 
and John Morley in effigy. Meanwhile, the 
course of events in Parliament has been ex- 
citing. Mr. Gladstone has protested against 
the dilatory motions of the opposition and 
made known his intention of compelling an 
early second reading of the home rule bill. 
_ A bitter debate over the Irish education bills 
and the extent of lawlessness in County 
Clare has given Randolph Churchill an op- 
portunity to regain somewhat the position 
of leader of the opposition forces, his frank- 
ness and shrewdness contrasting at critical 
points with Mr. Balfour's venom and yacil- 
lation. Anattempt to draw the government 
on its Egyptian policy failed ignominiously. 
The promises of the Liberals to the temper- 
ance party in England have been kept by 
the iatroduction of a bill giving local option 
to all communities. Unfortunately, the pro- 
viso of Sunday closing, it is feared, is also 
made optional. This, if true, will insure 
the opposition of the Christians of England. 
In the House of Lords the Bishop of Chester 
has introduced a bill which purposes to in- 
troduce the Gothenburg system of dealing 
with the liquor traffic into Great Britain. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury favors this 
measure. An effort by the bimetallists to 
induce the British Government to bring 
about the reassembling of the International 
Monetary Conference was defeated by a 
vote of 229 to 148, party lines being largely 
ignored. Mr. Gladstone reaffirmed in un- 
mistakable terms his opposition to a de- 
parture from monometallism. 


Hereafter our country’s diplomatic rep- 
resentatives at the leading foreign courts 
will rank asambassadors. This change will 
materially improve their standing, exempt 
them from petty indignities and facilitate 
the transaction of diplomatic business. 
The passage of the car-coupler bill and its 
approval by President Harrison, while it 
necessitates extra expense for railway com- 
panies, means the salvation of many lives. 
——In the launching of the iron-clad Indi- 
ana we gain a vessel for our navy which is 
the peer of any afloat in its armament and 
ability to endure attack. Massachusetts 
Democratic leaders interviewed by the Post 
as to their willingness to support Mr. Cleve- 
land in his efforts to apply civil service re- 
form standards to appointments in Massa- 
chusetts, say ‘‘yes,’”’ with a gratifying una- 
nimity and heartiness. The Protestant 
Episcopal bishops, assembled to elect mis- 
sionary bishops for Japan and China, im- 
proved the opportunity to protest against the 
Geary Chinese exclusion bill and reiterate 
their opposition to Government appropria- 
tions to sectarian schools. The Walden- 
Sians of Northern Italy contemplate immigra- 
tion to North Carolina. If they immigrate 
North Carolina will receive congratulations. 
—Chancellor Caprivi says Germany will 
never submit to arbitration if it means the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine. France mourns 
the death of H. A. Taine, the eminent critic 
yof art and literature. Canada’s Parlia- 
ment witnessed a stormy debate on tariff re- 
duction, which resulted in a conservative, 
protectionist victory._—-Manitoba voted in 
favor of prohibition. 


IN BRIEF, 


Dr. Quint’s fortnightly article, which would. 


ordinarily be printed this week, is left over, 
not because the doctor has nothing more to 
Say on current matters but because in this 
case what he has written will be just as timely 
next week, our columus being unusually bur- 
dened this week. The next paper will also 
contain a valuable contribution by Prof. J. B. 
Clark of Smith College on the Farmers’ Move- 
ment. 


There is no word in the Hawaiian language 
to signify ‘“‘ weather.’’ What do people find to 
talk about in that delightful climate? 


Speaking of pastoral calls, if you, sensible 
parishioner, wish to encourage them don’t 
greet the minister thuswise: ‘‘ You are a great 
stranger, what a long while it is since you 
were here!” 


It is a great pleasure to those who examine 
manuscripts to determine their fitness for pub- 
lication to note the increasing popularity and 
use of the typewriter. We shall welcome the 
day when it will be the sine qua non of all who 
write for the press. 


James Gilmour, the missionary to Mon- 
golia, had a motto that, if taken to heart, 
would help in the crusade against intoxicants, 
viz., ‘““ Always do something, and never let the 
work stop simply because you cannot do what 
is ideally best.’’ 


Japan is to send 2,000 of its middle class 
people to the World’s Fair. What sort of a 
report would they carry back to their native 
country if our Government had yoted to au- 
thorize the disregard of thé Lord’s Day by the 
managers of the fair? 


The tutor who forecast ex-President Harri- 
son’s future when a boy and said that “he 
will yet be President of the United States” 
made a tolerably accurate prediction. How 
he happened thus to prophesy is told in the 
Bag of Old Letters in the Home department. 


The San Francisco Methodist preachers re- 
cently declared that the Chinese registration 
act is an outrage to the common manhood of 
the Chinese. That is an encouraging senti- 
ment coming from the Pacific: coast. It is an 
outrage to American manhood, too, to have 
such a law on our statuteb-ooks,. 


Almost fifty-seven per cent. of the white 
persons in the prisons and penitentiaries in 
this country, according to the last census, are 
foreigners, This shows how our hospitality 
as a nation has been abused, and is the 
strongest argument for the immediate enact- 
ment of some wise law restricting immigra- 
tion. 


The revision of creeds seems to be sought 
in nearly all dénominations. Even the old 
Waldensian Church, at the last meeting of 
its synod, appointed committees to revise its 
confession of faith, ‘‘to prepare a shorter and 
more popular declaration of the belief of the 
church, which should also embrace a protest 
against the prevailing errors.” 


We recently received a letter bearing upon 
the sole burning question of denominational 
administration, in which the writer—in prose 
—said exactly what Mr. Howells says, in verse, 
in the March Harper’s : . 


Bitter the things one’s enemies will say 

Against one sometime when one is away, 

But of a bitterness far more intense 

The things one’s friends will say-in one’s defense. 


Theodore Thomas in Chicago, by telephone, 
has just tested the capability of a young lady 
in New York who desired to be the accompa- 
nist of bis Chicago orchestra during the com- 
ing season. So far as the telephone was con- 


cerned the test was a success. Some day 
churches with plethoric treasuries will test the 
homiletic powers of candidates in the same 
way. Central Church, Boston, will hear and 
judge the successful pastor of—say the Tacoma 
Tabernacle. ; 


Many are the adroit methods of avoiding 
payment of custom duties, but probably more 
is lost than gained by these attempts, even 
where conscience is too hardened to protest. 
In every mail from China received at the New 
York post office newspapers are stopped with 
silk handkerchiefs in them. Silk stockings 
are sent from France in the same manner. 
About 25,000 unsealed parcels are confiscated 
at that office every year and the dutiable arti- 
cles released on payment of fines. 


The man who starts on a career of forgery 
must be more than a skillful penman adept 
in imitating signatures. He must not use in 
signing a will, purporting to be made in 1868, 
an ink containing a chemical not discovered 
until 1874 and not imported to this country 
aud used in the manufacture of ink until 
a later period. Chancellor McGill of New 
Jersey’s Prerogative Court has recently re- 
voked a probated will because of such lack of 
foresight. Chemistry, thy name is truth! 


The question has often been raised whether 
a minister could be compelled to disclose in- 
formation made known to him in the nature 
of a confession. It has been decided in the 
negative. A Baptist minister having refused 
to testify in a recent case on trial in the Su- 
perior Court in Baltimore, on the ground that 
the information he had received came to him 
in his professional character, Judge Dykman 
decided that the minister was protected by 
the laws of the State from revealing a confes- 
sion which he regarded as sacred. 


It cannot be expected that Christians will 
have great enthusiasm for the denomination 
to which they belong when they are not in- 
formed of or interested in its general work. 
The Living Church says that in the Episcopal 
Church, “ Out of a total number of communi- 
cants of 532,054 in the United States less than 
50,000 take a church journal giving general 
news of the church’s thought and work.” We 
could speak much more encouragingly of Con- 
gregationalists than that, but if the denomi- 
national papers were more widely circulated 
there would be much greater enthusiasm and 
more rapid growth. 


It is with mingled emotions that one reads 
of the journey of the eight car loads of Tam- 
mary “‘braves”’ for Washington and their 
advent in the capital. We are told by the 
official organ of that society of municipal brig- 
ands—the Sun—that ‘‘ there were baggage cars 
filled so full of supplies that the ends of the 
kegs and barrels stuck out of the doors and 
windows,” that ‘‘ten minutes were lost piling 
the wet goods on the platforms,” that the 
headquarters in Washington were “over a 
well-regulated gin mill.” Why, as the same 
journal says, there should have been “bitter 
disappointment ”’ among the rank and file we 
cannot understand. 


Chicago Seminary, ever awake to its oppor- 
tunity, proposes to kill two birds with one. 
stone by letting its rooms to attendants at 
the World’s Fair, thus accommodating many 
persons and enriching its own treasury. The 
theologues scatter for thesummer months and 
their pleasant quarters will make a very com- 
fortable stopping place, the scale of prices be- 
ing remarkably low. To avail yourself of 
these rates you have to be either a missionary 
or a teacher connected with one of the national 
benevolent societies, or if you can succeed in 
marrying one of the aforesaid before the fair - 
opens you probably can be accommodated, for 
the circular says that ‘‘immediate members of 
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missionary families’ will be accepted. Treas- 
urer H. W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, is 
the man to whom to write. 


It is in order to remind the editor of the 
Christian Patriot of Madras that not every able 
work published in the English language is 
necessarily written by an Englishman. Occa- 
‘ sionallyean American has the temerity to 
write a masterpiece. Why these remarks? 
The Christian Patriot refers to a “ truly monu- 
mental work on the subject of Christian 
Ethics by an English author, Dr. Newman 
Smyth,” which it declares is “ thoroughly 
modern and thoroughly British in tone and 
aim.’ The new Presbyterian editor of the 
Review of the Churches also needs to be set 
right. He says that Union Seminary has re- 
fused to reinstate its ‘acquitted teacher,”’ 
Professor Briggs. How intensely Princeton 
wishes that that were so! W. TT. Stead of the 
Keview of Reviews recently referred to Whittier 
as one who exemplified the duties of husband 
and parent. Mr. Stead assumes to know more 
about most things than most of his fellows, 
but, pray, when did Whittier wed ? 


The frank and common sense attitude of 
Rev. W. E. Barton toward the council which 
installed him over Shawfnut Church, Boston, 
last week was one among many traits which 
commended him to those who were there to 
take his measure. Said he: “I am not con- 
scious of a desire to use this occasion for the 
exercise of any of my own hobbies and am 
equally unaware of holding any views that I 
care to conceal from the council or from any 
one. I do not understand that I am expected 
to deliver to you a lecture on systematic the- 
ology or that I am called upon to runa gaunt- 
let between a row of rationalists on the one 
side and one of heresy hunters on the other.” 
Another equally good and timely thing was 
uttered in a semi-confidential tone by Rev. 
. N. Boynton in giving the right hand of fel- 
lowship: “They say that people are moving 
out of this neighborhood, but let me tell you, 
my brother, a profound secret—they are moving 
in, too.” 


Disappointing as it is to an audience when 
the expected speaker fails to appear it should 
not be forgotten that it is about as trying an 
experience as falls to the lot of man to be 
booked for an important appointment and to 
know that owing to a delayed train, or some 
other circumstance for which he is not re- 
sponsible, he is likely to be late. Professor 
Genung of Amherst left his home in that 
classic town the other Monday morning at the 
witching hour of five in order to fulfill an en- 
gagement before the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. It was high noon before the trains per- 
mitted the disappointed and anxious man to 
behold Pilgrim Hall, by that time emptied of 
its usual frequenters. The telegram in which 
he announced his expected tardiness arrived 
some time after he did, as is frequently the 
custom of perverse telegrams. His persever- 
- ance under the circumstances was worthy of— 
we will not say a better audience—but of a 
happier issue, and we doubt not that because 
of it he will be more warmly welcomed when 
he does deliver his address, 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The Congregational Club, thirsting for 
something fresh, juicy and reviving, took 
up the temperance question. To make sure 
that the meeting should fairly represent 
the present state of public sentiment on the 
subject the committee carefully selected 
speakers no two of whom should agree in 
their views of that novel theme. Their 
selection was a success. Dr. Ecob of Albany 
avowed himself an uncompromising pro- 


hibitionist, having been driven to that posi- 
tion by the failure of all the other measures 
which he had tried or seen tried during the 
last twenty years. He justified his position 
by reference to the success of the aboli- 
tionists and other radical reformers who 
turned the world upside down when it was 
wrong side up. He went in for a “third 
party’ when the first and second were only 
enemies open or disguised, and for arming 
woman’s conscience with the ballot, for in 
her heart and life all pure thoughts and all 
best things have place. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, had also wrestled with the question 
for twenty years, treading the same paths 
with Dr. Ecob, and, though claiming some 
conscience and hatred of sin, he had been 
brought into an exactly antipodal position. 
He believed that prohibitory laws had not 
greatly reduced the number of saloons nor 
the amount of drunkenness. He advocated 
restrictive measures as the best thing at- 
tainable at present, quoting in support the 
legislation in Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota, 
and commended the system prevailing in 
Minneapolis confining liquor shops to a 
certain section of the city away from its de- 
cent homes. When he could not have all 
the good things he would like he made a 
practice of taking what he could get. 

Mr. Axtel Gustafson, ‘‘ temperance scien- 
tist and author,’ spoke upon temperance 
legislation. He did not indorse the system, 
favored in many places abroad, of putting 
the business of liquor selling under the pat- 
ronage of municipal law, nor did he take 
much stock in the praise-bestowed on the 
uses to which was put the money so acquired. 
He had not seen that money gained by li- 
censing the sale, though devoted to beauti- 
ful parks and other adornments, had less- 
ened the number of drunkards or increased 
the general respectability of the citizens. 

Some practical matters, along with nu- 
merous theories, were talked of, but neither 
speaker thought to show how prohibition — 
or, for that matter, any really efficient re- 
strictive measures—could be enforced here 
in New York with Tammany’s heel upon its 
head. 

The Clerical Union talked of Some As- 
pects of City Evangelization, three brethren 
taking the lead who are practically engaged 
in the work: Rev. 8. H. Bray of Bethany 
Church, New York, grown from a mission 
of the Broadway Tabernacle; Rev. Charles 
Herald of the Bethesda Chapel, Brooklyn, 
started and sustained by the Central Church; 
and Rey. R. H. Bosworth of the Mayflower, a 
child of Plymouth Church, These brethren 
were of one accord that these enterprises 
should not be called ‘missions’? but 
churches from the start, unless one would 
court defeat and still leave out of churches 
of any name five-sixths of the population. 
All agreed, too, that great care should be 
used in selecting for the work men who 
really have and show that they have a 
hearty love for souls and a burning desire to 
win them to Christ by preaching and living 
His gospel not only in the sanctuary but by 
personal visits in the tenement houses of 
the poor, lowly and ignorant. It was said 
that in Brooklyn about $750,000 are spent 
yearly in keeping up the family churches 
and only about $60,000 for city evangel- 
ization by this hand-picking process of 
missionaries, a work calling fer an outlay 


as large as the other, with a vastly increased 
number of qualified men. 

One of the most frequent, yet very un- 
comfortable, sights about our streets is that 
of the demolition of handsome, stable and 
often costly buildings to be replaced by 
grander and more expensive structures. 
The change often seems like a great waste. 
Little regret, however, is felt by those who 
look upon the new United Charities Build- 
ing, now just ready for occupancy at the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street. It is a substantial and 
really superb building in itself, but the 
most beautiful thing about it is the fact 
that it is the free gift of one of our royal 
philanthropists, John Stewart Kennedy, 
Esq., to four beneficent organizations: the 
Children’s Aid Society, City Mission and 
Tract Society, Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor and the Charity 
Organization Society. These are getting 
into their spacious apartments and will 
have many offices to let to other kindred 
organizations, thereby adding largely to 
the income of the four favored ones. O 
for some great-hearted millionaire to do 
the like for other doers of the Lord’s work 
yet dwelling in their own hired houses! 

The visit of Dr. H. A. Stimson of St. 
Louis to this city of his birth and early 
training is adding many to the already large 
circle of his friends here, particularly in the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church and congre- 
gation, who are confidently looking to him 
as their coming pastor. His sermons last 
Sunday morning and evening—the latter a 
familiar unwritten discourse intended for 
the masses—were listened to by good audi- 
ences with universal satisfaction. His choice 
of practical themes and his sincere, unos- 
tentatious mode of treating them, with evi- 
dent purpose to reach the heart and con- 
Science, not merely to gratify the literary 
tastes of his hearers but to make them spir- 
itually better, warmly commended him to a 
church trained as the Tabernacle has been 
to prefer sense to sound. His talk in the 
Sunday school easily won the hearts of the 
children and his conduct of the social prayer 
meeting amply sustained his reputation as a 
leader in this department of pastoral work. 
After next Sunday’s services Dr. Stimson re- 
turns to St. Louis before giving formal an- 
swer to thecall. Should it be in the affirma- 
tive, Dr. Taylor and his people will be a 
happy flock, eager to join hands with the 
new pastor in well-organized, aggressive 
work so greatly needed here and for which 
Dr. Stimson has proved himself remarkably 
adapted. 

The many faithful friends of home mis- 
sions who have been watching to see how 
well the givers to the treasury of the A. H, 
M.S. would succeed in working out their 
assigned stint of $65,687 per month for the 
first quarter of the year and who rejoiced 
over January’s success will be pleased to 
hear that February, also, has made up its 
full quota. Less than one month remains 
of the fiscal year (closing March 31). If an 
equal sum shall be received in March the 
friends will have occasion to join in the 
grateful joy that is today filling the hearts 
of the officers at the Bible House over the 
prospect of entering on the sixty-eighth year 
owing no man or bank anything but love. 

Very valuable aid has come, and still 
greater results are expected, from the 
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‘‘home missionary rallies’? with which the 
churches are becoming familiar. Such a 
series, in which for this time the A. H. 
M. S. joined with representatives of the 
other five ‘“home”’ organizations, has been 
in progress in the Middle States, Secreta- 
ries Jones, Hood, Maile, Whittlesey, Wright, 
Herrick, Duncan and Shelton uniting on 
successive afternoons and evenings in stir- 
ring up the churches of Jersey City, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington, a 
service which Mr. Puddefoot rendered to 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, a Sabbath or 
two ago. Representatives of the A. H. M.S. 
(Messrs. Puddefoot, Curtis, Superintendent 
Simmons, Shelton, Mrs. Shelton and Mrs. 
Curtis) have been continuing the campaign 
in Poughkeepsie, Albany, Utica, Glovers- 
ville) Canandaigua, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Jamestown, Middletown, etc., and appoint- 
ments are made for some time to come. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON, 


The Ides of March have come again, and 
by the cynical irony of fate the two men 
who rode together at the head of the pro- 
cession four years ago rode together again 
today, but with reversed positions. Thus 
the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges. 

The return of the Democracy to power 
naturally invested the inauguration ceremo- 
nies with unusual interest, as is always the 
case when the change of administration in- 
volves also a change of politics in the per- 
sonnel of the Government. Therefore, fora 
long time past the leading Democratic poli- 
ticians and political clubs of the country 
have been making preparations to come in 
force to the capital on this occasion, 

As a result our streets have been for 
some days passed filled with strangers bear- 
ing upon their persons various emblems of 
Democracy, and the scene has strongly re- 
minded residents of that which was pre- 
sented here at the first inauguration of Mr. 
Cleveland eight years ago, when the crowd 
was so different in appearance from that to 
which the city had become accustomed dur- 
ing a quarter of a century of Republican 
rule. 

Tammany and the South have been in 
their glory, of course, but there has been a 
good representation also of Democrats from 
New England and from the West, nor has 
there been any noticeable lack of the Republi- 
can elementinthecrowd. Like allinaugural 
crowds, this has been thoroughly cosmopol- 
itan, patriotic and good-natured. Notice- 
ably, however, it was not nearly as large as 
usual. This may have been due in part to 
the doleful experience of inaugural visitors 
on previous occasions, But it was due 
mainly to the ‘bad weather, which kept 
away thousands from Baltimore and other 
neighboring places. 

The first and second of March were beau- 
tiful days here, and the city wore then a 
radiant aspect with its flashing decorations 
and gayly dressed throngs. On the third, 
however, the clouds began to gather, and 
this morning the multitude awoke to the 
accompaniment of snow and sleet on the 
window panes and a raw northeast wind 
rattling the shutters. The consequences 
may be imagined. With an inch or two of 
§ ‘slush underfoot and a bitter, bleak air and 
sky overhead, thousands of provoked pil- 
grims tiptoed through the streets and sought 


their places on the reviewing stands, where 
they shortly became thoroughly wet. The 
main avenues were soon a black mass of 
umbrellas, and the poor pedestrians were 
exquisitely uncomfortable. 

Many sought shelter in the Capitol gal- 
leries and lobbies. Many abandoned all 
attempts to witness the exercises and-re- 
mained at home or in their lodgings. Soon 
after noon the snow ceased falling and the 
sun tried to struggle through the clouds, 
but then came a severe and sudden cold 
wave, with a violent hurricane, which made 
matters even worse, ifanything. Everybody 
today has been wishing that the project for 
changing the date of the inauguration from 
March 4 to April 30 could be consummated. 
Until this is done future multitudes will 
have to brave the dangers of pneumonia and 
rheumatism on inauguration day, as their 
fathers have done before them. 

Owing to all these untoward circumstances 
the outdoor demonstration came near being 
a failure. One feature of the parade was a 
very pleasant and notable innovation in 
that each of the old Cabinet officers who 
was present rode with his successor. There 
was unprecedented delay in the proceedings 
throughout, and everybody was heartily 
glad when they were finished. 

The scene within the Senate chamber dur- 
ing the induction of Vice-President Steven- 
son was picturesque and brilliant, and the 
subsequent exercises at the east front of the 
Capitol were as impressive as ever. Several 
solid acres of humanity stood on the plaza, 
and when Mr. Cleveland appeared on the 
platform the welkin fairly rang. 

The inaugural address was very well re- 
ceived by those who could hear it, and the 
public, after perusing it in the evening pa- 
pers, is generally disposed to commend it 
highly. The parts relating to the tariff and 
the protection theory do not please the Re- 
publicans, of course, but it is conceded even 
by them that the President has stated his 
argument more happily than in his former 
inaugural message, and that he shows more 
disposition to acknowledge the fact that 
there are two sides to the question. The 
message is praised for its frankness and di- 
rectness, for its patriotic spirit, for its Cleve- 
landesque boldness and courage in dealing 
with delicate points like the pensions, and 
for its admirable literary style. It has made 
already a deep and favorable impression, 
which bids fair to be confirmed by time. 

The Fifty-second Congress expired at noon 
today without any objection on the part of 
anybody, so faras is known. Its record was 
slightly bettered during the final week of 
the session by the passage of an immigra- 
tion bill, which was a very mild form of the 
original Chandler bill but much better than 
no bill at all, as it adds two or three restric- 
tions to the importation ofimmigrants. The 
car-coupler bill was also‘ passed, after a vio- 
lent struggle instigated by the ‘‘ soulless 
corporations,’’ and Congress certainly de- 
serves praise for resisting such a strong 
temptation to abstain from action. 

The only legislation of a financial charac- 
ter that had any chance at all of late was 
that relating to the issue of a new three per 
cent. bond. But even this was rendered im- 
possible by the action of the House, which 
threatened to force an extra session of Con- 
gress unless the Senate consented to strike 
off the bond amendment from the sundry 
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civil appropriation bill to which it had been 
attached. This the Senate finally did, and 
as all the appropriation bills were passed no 
extra session will be necessary and it is not 
expected that President Cleveland will call 
one. 

The Senate will be in session a few days 
to confirm appointments and possibly to 
consider the Hawaiian matter further. The 
annexationists have about lost heart, how- 
ever, and the commissioners are thinking 
seriously of going home, The reaction of 
popular sentiment regarding this matter, 
which has been strengthened by the recently 
published addresses of the queen and the 
princess, now seems to tend toward a pref- 
erence for non-interference with Hawaii, 
either by ourselves or by any European 
power. 

Among the last acts of Congress was a 
provision of $200,000 for the international 
naval parade and a gift of about the same 
sum to the Chicago Fair, As the managers 
asked for the modest sum of $1,900,000, the 
country may be said to have done well. 
The prevailing feeling here is friendly to 
the fair and unfriendly to the managers, 
who, it is believed, have squandered money 
very extravagantly, even if they have not 
feathered their own nests at the public ex- 
pense, as some suspect. 

March 4. Cc. 8. E. 


FROM LONDON. 


In the course of a year a busy journalist 
goes far and sees many sights, but it is only 
once or twice in a lifetime that he is privi- 
leged to witness a great historic scene such 
as that which was enacted at Westminster 
on the day fixed for Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
on introducing his latest home rule bill. It 
was my fate, or, to employ a phrase used by 
Mr. Gladstone in an eloquent passage of his 
speech, it was ‘‘my honored destiny,’’ to be 
‘in the box”’ during this memorable effort, 
I have heard most of Mr. Gladstone’s great 
speeches in the House and out of it during 
the last nine years and each time am thrilled 
with the beauty and the music of that mar- 
velous voice. Each time one thinks, ‘‘ Why, 
itis even richer than before.”” Writingnow, 
as I do, when its sound has died away leay- 
ing only an echo behind, I cannot say that. 
But there was in it throughout a pathos and 
an emotion—born doubtless of the conscious- 
ness that this must almost necessarily be 
his last great pleading for what he regards 
as the cause of justice to Ireland—which 
I have never noted before and the memory 
of which I hope never to lose. 

He would be a bold person who should 
venture to predict the future course of polit- 
ical events. The fate of the ministry may be 
determined before these words are printed. 
The most sanguine feel that there will be 
great changes before the home rule bill is 
finally passed. The probability is that the 
second reading will be carried, and the eal 
struggle will be in committee when the bill 
is. considered clause by clause. The ques- 
tion of the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster is a most vitalone. The tussle 
with the House of Lords will be the most 
exciting act in the moving drama. In the 
course of conversation I asked Mr. W. ‘Tf. 
Stead what turn he expected political events 
would take. He said he thought the pres- 
ent government might last the present ses- 
sion—with unutterable emphasis on the 
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subjunctive, signifying in his view the im- 
possibility of the, Liberal ministry continu- 
ing in office for a longer period, or of their 
carrying home rule without a dissolution. 
This reference to the irrepressible editor 
of the Review of Reviews reminds me that he 
is just now the center of intense and wide- 
spread interest. Readers of his Christmas 
story of the Chicago exhibition, From the 
Old World to the New, will remember the 
striking chapter which purports to be a 
communication from the ‘‘ other side”’ of 
the grave. In the narrative Rose, one of 
the fictitious characters, is represented to 
be the medium of this communication from 
spirit-land, but in a footnote Mr. Stead 
most solemnly asseverates that the message 
was actually written automatically by the 
hand of a writer who was unaware what his 
pen was writing, and now he claims that he 
is himself the medium. Mr. Stead’s ‘ dis- 
covery,’’ as he calls it, resolves itself into 
two divisions—communication between two 
living persons at a distance from each other 
without any mechanical intermediary, and 
communication betweén persons now living 
and spirits of the departed. The latter 
claim is, of course, not new, but, admitting 
that the first-named experience is not un- 


known to telepathists, the element of auto-. 
matic handwriting is, Mr. Stead claims, - 


altogether novel. The whole matter is, how- 
ever, to be investigated by the Society for 
Psychical Research, to whom Mr. Stead has 
volunteered to submit all the evidence. 

A split has occurred in the British Wom- 
en’s Temperance Association, of which Lady 
Henry Somerset is president. Her lady- 
ship’s visit to your country last year will 

‘have made you familiar with the personality 
of this brilliant member of the English aris- 
tocracy. She has all the ‘‘go”’ and spirit 
and readiness to absorb and act upon new 
ideas which are characteristic of the typical 
Yankee. Whatthe W.C. T. U. is in America 
Lady Henry would, I have little doubt, 


though she does not say soinso many words, 


like to see the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association in this country. She only 
managed by a narrow majority to get the 
annual assembly of the association last May 
to indorse the principle of women’s suffrage, 
and now; although she is not at present in- 
sisting upon this particular plank, the ma- 
jority of the executive are opposed to other 
reforms which Lady Henry and her party 
wish to carry out. The complaint that the 
president of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association has been swayed by Miss 
Willard’s personal influence, and as a result 
is attempting to introduce American meth- 
ods into the English association, ought, I 
think, to be regarded as a compliment when 
one remembers the magnificent temperance 
-work accomplished largely through the 
splendid genius for organization possessed 
by the distinguished lady who is now hon- 
- oring us with a visit. The immediate point 
of difference between Lady Henry and the 
majority of the executive committee of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association is 
' that her ladyship wishes that committee to 
be nationally representative, that its meiu- 
bers should be elected from all parts of the 
country, instead of as now being composed 
exclusively of metropolitan members. The 
battle will be fought out at the next annual 
meeting in May and I predict a victory for 
Lady Henry. 
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An important step in London Congrega- 
tionalism has recently been under discus- 
sion. Rev., or, as he prefers to be called, 
Mr., R. F. Horton, M. A., of Hampstead was 
invited to leave his present sphere and make 
Westminster Chapel the center of a forward 
movement. This chapel has a checkered 
history. Built during the pastorate of Rev. 
Samuel Martin, it has been in a state of grad- 
ual decline since that godly man’s death. It 
is an immense structure, its handsome inte- 
rior making up for external unsightliness, 
and is situated in the midst of a poor and 
dreary population almost within a stone’s 
throw of the houses of Parliament. Itis a 
sort of white elephant to the Congregation- 
alists and the unanswerable question is, 
What will they do with it? Mr. Horton’s 
church, on the other hand, is located in Lon- 
don’s most delightful suburb, whither gray- 
itate in increasing numbers the leading 
preachers, artists and writers, who prefer its 
seclusion and high elevation to the rush and 
bustle of the fashionable West End. At one 
time Mr. Horton preached on the open heath. 
During the dozen or so years of his pastor- 
ate he has built up a strong working church, 
which now meets in a handsome building, 
and is passionately devoted to its pastor. 
The contrast in the mere environment would 
not, however, influence the decision of a 
man of Mr. Horton’s lofty and consecrated 
character. He has declined the invitation 
simply because it has not come to him with 
sufficient clearness to be regarded as the 
voice of God. Though he decides to re- 
main at Hampstead, Mr. Horton hopes in 
some way to take part in a forward move- 
ment in Congregationalism. He is a com- 
paratively young bachelor, but already his 
reputation stands high as preacher, scholar, 
faithful pastor and a man of supreme ear- 
nestness and intense spirituality. A univer- 
sity graduate, he combines the fervor of an 
evangelist with the culture of an Oxford 
don. Such men, and happily Mr. Horton by 
no means stands alone, are the hope of Con- 
eregationalism and augur for it a brilliant 
future in this country. ALBION. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT, 


AT HOME. 


Prof. H. P. Judson of Chicago University 
saysin the March Review of Reviews: {‘ The 
world sanitation and the world peace—these 
are the near concern of every nation; and the 
time will come when some sort of combined 
action of the powers will see to it that neither 
is imperiled. The United States cannot help 
being concerned in these universal interna- 
tional interests. The republic is injured by 
every great disaster to civilization, wherever it 
occurs. The republic is benetited by every 
great achievement for human enlightenment, 
in whatever land it is made; and so the United 
States can no longer maintain entire isolation 
as a policy, that is untenable and daily grow- 
ing more so. .. . We owe something to these 
neighbors of ours who are struggling to main- 
tain self-government under very adverse cir- 
cumstances. ... What a pity it is that such 
a tribunal [Bering Sea arbitration commis- 
sion] needs to be constituted anew at each 
difference between the great empire and the 
great republic. When shall we have a stand- 
ing court to which all such disputes will go as 
a matter of course? ’’ 

The Interior rebukes the editors of the Pres- 
byterian, the Mid-Continent and the Herald and 
Presbyter, who have been referring to the Plea 
for Peace and Work as ‘‘a war circular,” ‘‘a 
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conspiracy,’? emanating from the ‘literary 
bureau of the dark lantern combine of New 
York.” It says: ‘ Possibly it may be in order 
to inquire as to the origin of the authority of 
those two or three editors for suppressing free 
speech in the Presbyterian Church—to ask by 
what right they assume to rule over and re- 
buke the Presbyterian ministry with the weap- 
ons of personal abuse and ministerial dispar- 
agement. It is an interesting question to a 
Presbyterian, whatever may be his opinions in 
the pending discussion, whether we are to have 
newspaper popes, and if we are to have them 
whether we ought not to have achoice in favor 
of men whose lips are more familiar with the 
language of gentlemen than with the farrago 
of detraction.’’ : 

The Christian Register believes that the con- 
viction of Agent Gardner of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime ought to teach Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst that ‘the only hope of so- 
ciety in the United States is to secure law and 
order through the ordinary channels of legis- 
lation and the executive officers of the law. 
What cannot be done directly through the or- 
dinary forms of law cannot well be done at 
all. If one says that laws are not enforced, 
that officials are corrupt, that the courts can- 
not be trusted, he but repeats the arguments 
of Judge Lynch. The remedy lies in ‘ poli- 
tics,’ where the evil begins. We must have 
courts and officers that can be trusted.” 

The endeavor of the editor of the Boston 
Herald to settle who shall be Phillips Brooks’s 
successor as bishop is meeting with indig- 
nant condemnation by the Episcopal journals. 
Says the Churchman: ‘‘In so far as such ex- 
pressions of opinion are spontaneous on the 
part of the secular public they may be endured 
as evidences that at least the conduct of the 
church is not altogether an indifferent matter 
to the public, although such opinions, being 
probably based upon ignorance of the church, 
her system, her methods and her needs, are 
essentially of little value. Butwhen such ex- 
pressions show marks of an intelligent design 
to manufacture public sentiment outside of 
the church in order to ‘bring pressure’ to 
bear upon the councils of the church in the 
administration of her own affairs, it is evi- 
dent that some churchman is inspiring the 
oracle of the secular press in an almost blas- 
phemous attempt to substitute the ‘ breath of 
the multitude’ for the afflatus of the Holy 
Spirit in the direction of the acts of the church. 
The sooner such practices can be stamped out 
the better for the church and for her mem- 
bers.”’ : 

The Christian Intelligencer says that Phillips 
Brooks was not‘‘‘the best of examples for 
other ambassadors of Christ.” Why? Be- 
cause “he failed to present the supernatural 
factors of religion. He often and brilliantly 
set forth the example and spirit of Christ but 
failed to enforce the vital relation of Christ’s 
work to His person and the redemptive pur- 
pose of His death. Nor did he distinguish 
man’s natural sonship to God by creation from 
the adoption which is secured only by faith. 
The retribution of the eternal world was 
scarcely ever dwelt upon or the dread nature 
of the apostasy which caused it. He often 
enkindled men to desire and struggle after a 
noble life, but he rarely pointed out the divine 
secret of changing aspiration into achieve- 
ment, the absolute and imperative need of the 
new birth.” , 


ABROAD. 


Archdeacon Farrar,in the February Review 
of the Churches, says of the attempt of the rit- 
ualists to prevent evening celebrations of the 
Lord’s Supper: ‘‘ A practice which can claim 
the indisputable sanction of our Lord and His 
apostles, and the opposition to which is based 
exclusively on the doctrines and command- 
ments of men, will not be put down by ecclesi- 
astical abuse and interference so long as there 
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are any of the clergy or laity who do not base 
their notions exclusively on fourth century 
materialism and mediwval superstition.” 
Writing on Phillips Brooks, he says: ‘‘ Would 
to God that we had a few men such as he in 
the English Church. I have known many men 
—even not a few clergymen—of higher genius, 
of far wider learning, of no less brilliant gifts. 
But I never met any man, or any ecclesiastic, 
half so natural, so manly, so large-hearted, so 
intensely catholic in the only real sense, so 
loyally true in his friendships, so absolutely 
unselfish, so modest, so unartificial, so self- 
forgetful. ... The noblest, truest and most 
stainless man I ever knew.’’ 

The action of the recent decennial confer- 
ence of Indian missionaries is a very live 
topic of thought and expression in England. 
Hugh Price Hughes says, in the Methodist 
Times: “Tf the Christian public of England 
are satisfied with this technical plea, and be- 
lieve that those who profess to be the repre- 
sentatives of Jesus Christ can bind one another 
not to condemn, in their corporate capacity, 
the most gigantic social evils amid which they 
live, loyalty to Christ is at a lower ebb in this 
country than we ever feared in our gloomiest 
moments. Men cannot rid themselves of 
their moral obligations by passing abstract, 
gagging resolutions in advance. If the men 
whom we send to India in the name of Christ 
are not willing to use their public influence 
to condemn and to destroy the liquor trade, 
the opium trade and the lust trade we do not 
know what is gained by sending them there 

‘atall. If Christianity is not ethical and does 
not deal with practical evils it is worse than 
useless.’’——Rey. James Johnston, secretary 
of the 1888 London missionary conference, 
protests against the above view. He says, in 
the British Weekly: ‘‘The fact is that the 
missionaries in India, and the 700 who assem- 
bled at Bombay, are almost unanimous in the 
condemnation of the opium trade and of the 
acts referred to, and by an almost unanimous 
decision, in committee and in the conference, 
eondemned both. The only difference was 
about the propriety of publishing a resolution 
on the subject.” 
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ART CAUSERIE FROM BOSTON. 


BY O. M. BE. ROWE, 


In the Italian Renaissance, when a new 
statue was set up, the eager Florentines 
thronged the public square all day long. It 
was av event to that art-loving people. 
The sculptor used to hide himself where he 
could overhear the comments of the masses 
whose criticism decided whether the statue 
was asuccess. Art was then a part of the 
national consciousness, incorporated into 
the brain tissue by generations of endeavor 
and achievement. It has not yet filtered 
down to the popular heart of America, where 
it will find room but slowly because of our 
excess of Aryan blood. Through the ages 
the Aryans have ever shown a practical, 
utilitarian turn’ of mind, and the race in- 
stinct, though subtle and scarcely recog- 
nized, is yet powerful in literature and art. 

But an art impulse has been started at the 
right end. Ross Turner, gne of our fore- 
most artists, has headed a movement for 
putting on the walls of schoolrooms repro- 
ductions of great paintings and casts of cer- 
tain masterpieces of sculpture. This is a 
great step toward developing in the com- 
monwealth a knowledge and love of art, for 
Horace Mann said truly: ‘‘ Whatever you 
want in a nation you must put into the pub- 


t | lic schools.”’ 


The Art Museum has an interesting col- 
lection of crayon portraits by Seth W. Che- 
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ney. It was the fashion in the forties to 
give him sittings, and the catalogue reads 
like a Blue-book of Boston a generation ago. 
The earnest faces and the old-time stock and 
dicky of the gentlemen, the elegant air of 
leisure and the hair brushed smoothly over 
the ears of the ladies give a quaint charm of 
dignity and we at once find ourselves ‘‘in 
good society,’’ as Ruskin said of the people 
in Ghirlandaio’s frescoes. The tender grace 
and individuality of these portraits show 
the power of crayon in the hands of a mas- 
ter. Fs 

The museum printrooms contain also 
some line engravings by John Cheney, mostly 
illustrations from the old-time parlor annu- 
als but interesting as examples of early 
Boston art. The memoirs of these brothers 
have been written by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, an art critic and the widow of the 
portrait artist. Her last work is a Life of 
Christian Rauch, the sculptor, whose recum- 
bent statue of Queen Louisa at Charlotten- 
burg and the equestrian statue of Frederick 
the Great at Berlin will be readily recalled 
by travelers. Readers will be grateful to 
her for the admirable sketch of Queen 
Louisa, a woman of rare qualities living in 
perilous times. Her son, the old Emperor 
William, held her memory in greatest rey- 


erence and often said, ‘*‘ United Germany is’ 


a legacy from my mother.”’ 

The Art Museum has recently shown, too, 
a large memorial collection of landscapes 
and cattle pieces by J. Foxcroft Cole, whose 
work commanded the respect and admiration 
of critics and artists alike. He was one of 
the foremost landscapists and aman, withal, 
who stood for the best in art, sincere in that 
as in everything. 

The few occasions when our beautiful Art 
Museum has been lighted by night have 
been the memorable pageants to aid the Art 
Students’ Association, composed of past and 
present pupils of the school that occupies 
the basement of the building. April5 will 
see another artists’ festival, representing 
the Renaissance, or, more broadly, from 
1400 to 1650 A.D. No ticket ($3.00) admits 
unless the holder is in Renaissance garb, 
though he may choose from Italy, Germany, 
France, England, Spain or the Netherlands. 
To avoid duplicating costumes and to secure 
historical accuracy and general harmony of 
effect, each guest must submit to the com- 
mittee a description of the costume he or 
she intends to wear or the picture to be 
reproduced. The period covers the most 
sumptuous dressing the world ever knew 
and gives wide scope for beauty and rich- 
ness. The patronesses are the cream of 
Boston society, and the four receiving par- 
ties will represent the courts of Europe in 
splendid brocades, velvets, laces and a glit- 
ter of precious jewels. 

The public has had an opportunity to see 
the fine arts collection contributed by Mas- 
sachusetts to the Columbian Exposition. It 
includes oil paintings with life size figures, 
the exquisite, tiny gems of Gaugengigl, por- 
traits—one of Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
his red-faced Oxford gown — water-color 
sketches, architectural drawings, engray- 
ings and etchings and a few examples of 
sculpture, in all about 265 pieces. As a 
whole it is a creditable showing, but the in- 
telligent observer is pained to see that tech- 
nique dominates rather than the expression 
of thought. 
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The same weakness obtains in the annual 
exhibition of the Art Club—it is like people 
who talk when they have nothing to say. 
This is the forty-seventh year that the club 
has lined its walls with recent oil paintings. 
It has accomplished much in educating the 
public and in encouraging artists by bring- 
ing their work into notice and giving a 
chance for sales. Later in the season will 
come the usual exhibition of water-colors. 


There is always a great demand for the 
complimentary tickets to the gallery of the 
St. Botolph Club, whose exhibitions are small 
but choice. It gives some idea of the value 
of the present loan collection of French art 
to know that the insurance taken en these 
twenty-five paintings for two weeks is $248,- 
000. It is the most notable exhibition of 
the year and nearly all of the famous French 
masters are represented. It is gratifying to 
recall that some of them found their earliest 
appreciationin America. The first to rightly 
estimate Millet were two Bostonians, Wil- 
liam M. Hunt, the artist, and Quincy A, 
Shaw, who paid him the first fair value he 
ever received for a painting. Not long ago 
the French Government turned to Boston for 
the finest example of Alphonse de Neuville, 
offering General Whittier $20,000 for The 
Capture of a Spy, but fortunately for us it 
was declined. 

There is always something well worth see- 
ing at the art stores, and perhaps the water- 
color sketches of J. Hopkinson Smith have 
stirred the greatest interest. He knows his 
Venice well and loves it, too, as his charac- 
teristic bits show. He is wonderfully versa- 
tile—by profession a civil engineer but also 
an athlete, traveler, author, artist—doing 
well whatever he attempts. He has recently 
delighted us with readings from his stories, 
sharing the honors with another delineator 
of Southern life—Thomas Nelson Page. 
One of the most interesting studio exhibi- 
tions has been the work of Scott Leighton, 
sometimes called ‘‘ the American Landseer.”’ 
He is a painter of animals, especially horses. 
The Maine farmers who saw him as a boy 
buying colts and ‘‘ breaking them”’ little 
dreamed such traffic was the foundation of 
eminence in art. 

Rey. F. H. Allen, rector of the Church of 
the Messiah, has been giving his young peo- 
ple an art course in his parlors. Not only 
the old masters but the modern Russian and 
German schools have been delightfully ex- 
plained with the aid of many photographs. 
The sculptor, T. H. Bartlett, has returned 
from long residence abroad and announces 
three lectures: a study of Abraham Lincoln 
from the standpoint of physiognomy ; an ex- 
position of three leading French sculptors— 
Frémiet, Rodin and Aubé; and one on Mil- 
let. Mr. Bartlett’s words have weight. He 
does everything in a way peculiar to him- 
self and his treatment of these topics will 
be impressive and finely illustrated by 
double stereopticon views. 

Charles Herbert Moore of Harvard Col- 
lege is giving eight Saturday morning lec- 
tures on the development and character of 
Gothie architecture and sculpture. He 
speaks slowly, makes his ideas very plain, 
almost as if talking to children, and illus- 
trates with diagrams. He has written a 
book on this subject, restricting the term 
Gothic to France and making a new classifi- 
cation. We are proud ,to recall in this con- 
nection Lowell’s poem, The Cathedral, and 
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Prof. C. E. Norton’s work on the Italian 

cathedral builders, for they prove that even 

busy, Aryan America begins to contribute 

thoughts of permanent value on architec- 

ture, ‘‘ Imagination’s very self in stone.”’ 
—_ 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


“~~ 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 


xX. IN AMSTERDAM. 


Before his martyrdom John Penry ad- 
vised his London associates to emigrate. 
Afterwards the government perceived that 
it had gone too far and that a wiser policy 
would permit the Separatists to leave the 
country. Indeed, it apparently released 
some from jail upon condition of emigra- 
tion. This spasm of official good sense did 
not last long, but some advantage was taken 
of it. Inthe year of Penry’s death, 1593, a 
few of the London Brownists fled to Hol- 
land and soon established themselves in 
Amsterdam. Others followed and by the 
end of 1595 there were several hundreds. 
They were so poor as to be aided by the city 
and by friends in England. They main- 
tained their worship 4nd Francis Johnson, 
with their elders, joined them some four 
years later, Henry Ainsworth previously 
having become their teacher. 


Johnson, born about 1562, apparently at: 


Richmond, in Yorkshire, and his brother: 


George, two years younger, were Cambridge 
graduates and he was a Fellow of Christ’s 
College. In 1588 he declared himself a Pres- 
byterian, was imprisoned, recanted, but not 
satisfactorily, was expelled from the univer- 
sity in 1589, was again imprisoned, and, 
upon release, went to Middleburg in Zee- 
land and became pastor of a church of Eng- 
lish merchants. In 1591 a book by Bar- 
rowe and Greenwood—after he had com- 
plained of it, in behalf of the English am- 
bassador, and had caused all but two copies 
to be burned—converted him to its views. 
Resigning, he went to London, visited Bar- 
‘rowe in the Fleet prison, was further 
convinced, joined the new Congregational 
-eliurch in 1592 and became its pastor. On 
Dec. 5 he, too, was imprisoned. During his 
imprisonment a little treatise, A True Con- 
fession of the Fuith, etc., was published, 
the authorship of which he shared. His 
brother George was his fellow-believer and 
also was shut up for preaching. After part 
of the church had gone to HolJland troubles 
arose among those left in London. Francis 
Johnson, while in prison, married a widow 
whose manner of dress gave offense and 
caused differences between the brothers 
themselves and many of their followers. In 
1597 the Johnsons were released that they 
might emigrate to Rainea, one of the Mag- 
dalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
But the expedition failed and in September, 
with most of their companions, they were in 
Amsterdam with their predecessors. 

The church thus became one body again 
—although it is probable that those who 
finally remained in London also continued 
their organization as a church—its officers 
being Francis Johnson, pastor; Henry Ains- 
worth, teacher; Daniel Studley, George 
Knyveton and M. Slade, elders; and Chris- 
topher Bowman, deacon, The disagree- 
ment about Mrs. Johnson’s apparel revived. 
George Johnson opposed his brother and 
several angry church meetings were held. 
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Hostilities at last were abandoned but 
soon broke out again and the issue be- 
came involved with ecclesiastical questions. 
The father of the Johnsons went to Amster- 
dam hoping to reconcile them, but at last 
both he and his son George were excom- 
municated. Meanwhile, Francis Johnson 
had published several treatises; some dis- 
cussion about church principles had been 
held with Dutch theologians; a deputation 
and a petition had been sent, vainly, to King 
James, after his accession, for leave to re- 
turn to England; and one Thomas White, 
with a few companions from the west of 
England, had joined them for a time, later 
forming a church of their own. 

At about this point, in 1606, the Gains- 
borough emigrants, headed by John Smyth, 
appeared in Amsterdam. Smyth also was a 
Cambridge graduate, of Christ’s College, in 
1575-6, and became a Fellow in 1579. Ten 
years later he advocated so strict a Sabbath 
keeping that he was cited before the uni- 
versity authorities. Later he was preacher 
to the city of Lincoln. Ie studied the ques- 
tion of leaving the state church nine months 
and held a public disputation about it be- 
fore withdrawing. In 1602 he gathered a 
Congregational church in Gainsborough 
and in 1606 the majority of this body, under 
his lead, went over to Amsterdam. Here 
they probably did not unite with Johnson’s 
chureh but maintained an independent, 
though at first not unfriendly, existence. 
Smyth was an able scholar and preacher, 
had some medical knowledge and was very 
kind to the poor, but often was injudicious. 
He soon began to advocate a somewhat new 
form of Congregationalism and published 
several treatises criticistne Johnson’s church 
for its errors. Several of his charges were 
trivial, but one point, that the Scriptures 
declare the offices of pastor, teacher and 
elder to be not three and different but one 
and the same, was an important step toward 
the modern theory. 

It has been necessary to go back thus and 
sketch the fortunes of the London and 
Gainsborough churches in order to make 
plain the condition of the English in Am- 
sterdam when the Pilgrims reached there. 
Evidently, there were foolish men as well 
as wise among the earlier emigrants, and 
some of the wisest occasionally rivaled the 
folly of the most foolish. Too much heed 
was given to trifles and in vital matters 
there was too little of a conciliatory and 
fraternal temper. Most of them were very 
poor and socially they were obscure. They 
had managed to exist but hardly can be 
said to have prospered. Yet they had se- 
cured religious freedom and had practiced 
Congregationalism as they understood it. 
It is gratifying to know, also, that, after 
the absurd disputes about Mrs. Johnson’s 
clothes had been settled and after Smyth 
and his followers had seceded, Francis 
Johnson’s church enjoyed a short period of 
real prosperity. Bradford, forty years later, 
wrote: 

If you had seen them in their beauty and 
order, as we hays done, you would have been 
much affected therewith, we dare say. At 
Amsterdam, before their division and breach 
[apparently subsequent to what has been men- 


tioned], they were about three hundred com- 
municants. 


But all too soon new trouble arose, this 
time in Smyth’s church. He conceived that 
valid baptism involves the intelligent assent 


of the subject of the rite. So he reorgan- 
ized his church, limiting its membership to 
consenting adults. He did not insist upon 
immersion, however, but practiced affusion, 
and, nobody being obtainable to administer 
the rite who, on his theory, had been prop- 
erly baptized, he rebaptized first himself and 
then his associate pastor, Helwys, and the 
others. We need not follow their fortunes. 
Bradford sums up the case by saying that 
they ‘‘ (for ye most part) buried them selves 
& their names.’’ 

To the Pilgrim body the existing condi- 
tion naturally was uninviting, There is 
some doubt whether they united themselves 
with Johnson’s company, but it is probable 
that they kept themselves apart asa church. 
They remained in Amsterdam about a year, 
but in six months, perceiving that to stay 
there must involve them in the disagree- 
ments of their predecessors, from which 
their peace-loving disposition repelled them, 
they determined to make another remove. 
On Feb. 12, 1609, they received official per- 
mission to settle in Leyden, and by mid- 
summer the transfer was made. Appar- 
ently not above six months more passed be- 
fore Johnson’s church was rent again by 
grave differences and the outcome. was the 
secession of Ainsworth and others, who 
formed a church of their own almost next 
door to that abandoned. 

Ainsworth personally was a learned, godly 
man, one of the best of the early Congrega- 
tionalists. He was a native of Swanton Mor- 
ley, Norfolk, Eng., in 1570, studied at St. 
John’s College and later at Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, perhaps spent 
some time in Ireland, and was in Amsterdam 
in 1593 as a bookseller’s porter. In 1596 he 
became the teacher in Johnson’s church. 
He was, probably with Johnson, the author 
of the True Confession of Faith of the People 
Called Brownists, and he wrote not less than 
twenty-six other publications. In 1610, as 
the outcome of a difference between him- 
self and Johnson, Ainsworth claiming that 
the power of excommunication rests with 
the whole church and Johnson that it be- 
longs to the church officers only, he and 
others withdrew. The Leyden church was 
called upon for advice, but its suggestions 
seem to have been disregarded. John- 
son and his adherents excommunicated 
Ainsworth and his followers and a lawsuit 
for the possession of the church. building 
occupied by the former ensued, which ap- 
pears to have been won by the latter. 
Ainsworth’s church thus became the sole 
representative of Separatism in the city, at 
any rate for a time, Johnson also with his 
friends removing elsewhere. . 

The history of these Amsterdam Congre- 
gationalists is sad and even shameful, but 
it throws into the more bold relief the har- 
mony and wisdom which the Scrooby Pil- 
grims illustrated. From all such scandals 
their record was wholly free. It is worth 
noting here that the visitor to modern Am- 
sterdam may see in a narrow lane called 
Bruingang (Brown Alley), leading from the 
Barndesteeg, a venerable building upon the 
site where one of the Brownist congrega- 
tions worshiped. Which church this was 
is not now known, but the history of the 
spot identifies it with one of them. Rob- 
inson and his associates may not have wor- 
shiped there but the spot must have been 
familiar to them, 
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PASTORLESS CHURCHES AND CHURCHLESS PASTORS. 
THE PROBLEM RESTATED AND DISCUSSED. 


THE MINISTERIAL PREDICAMENT. 


BY CLERICUS. 


The pastoral office is among Christ’s precious 
gifts, enumerated by St. Paul, with which He 
dowered His bride. They who enter it are 
her own offspring, trained for their high voca- 
tion at her cost, set apart by her authority at 

_ their ordination by the laying on of hands and 
installed at her call. The ministry thus raised 
up are heaven appointed to break unto her 
the bread of life, to feed the lambs of her fold, 
to comfort the sorrowing, to visit the dying, 
to bury the dead, to solemnize marriage, to 
baptize the little ones of the flock. To them 
she looks for leadership in her assaults upon 
sin, in her conflicts with evil, in her efforts to 
make conquest of the world and hasten the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom. 

They, therefore, who enter this sacred office 
at the call of their Lord—and none other have 
any place in it—have a peculiar claim upon 
the church. They have willingly surrendered 
the ordinary rights of their fellow-members to 
seek their own support in what are commonly 
called secular callings. They have given up 
all opportunity of laying by in store of this 
world’s: goods for old age or other infirmity. 
This is expected of them by the churches they 

«serve. These are wont severely to criticise 

~ and condemn them if they do otherwise. 

Now how is it that men of mature years and 
large experience, while in full health and 
strength, in whose ministrations there is no 
abatement of pulpit power nor a lessening of 
youthful zeal and enthusiasm, men who were 
never so well qualified for the duties of their 
office, are set aside by the churches ? 

They offer as a reason that younger men are 
needed to please the young, or that the novy- 
elty of change is requisite for a spiritual 
awakening, or the fear that the older men will 
break down on their hands. These older men 
cannot turn at this late day to other callings. 
They are unfitted for them by all the habits of 
their past life. Sad and sorrowful they are 
doomed to eke out a precarious subsistence by 
an occasional supply of a vacant pulpit, or in 
some form of literary work, or in the attempt 
to turn their hands to some kind of business, 
which is almost certain to be a failure. 

Surely there is serious fault somewhere. 
Many churches among us are pastorless while 
quite as many able and faithful ministers are 
without pastorates. Many now in the pulpit 
are looking forward with ill-concealed alarm 
to the time when they, too, shall be summoned 
to step aside and make way for those who are 
younger. Many churches are restless, without 
sufficient cause, under the ministers they now 
have, and are making it very uncomfortable 
for those who are honestly endeavoring to do 
their whole duty by them. 

Doubtless ministers are not wholly free from 
blame in the matter. They would be the last 
to claim immunity in this regard. It must be, 
however, in the nature of things, that the 
churches are largely responsible for it. For 
they have the power over the ministerial 
office so entirely in their hands. Itiscertainly 
incumbent upon them therefore carefully and 
prayerfully to review the nature and function 
of this sacred office as instituted of the Lord; 
the relation they bear to it as something 
springing out of themselves; its paramount 
importance to them; and the claims upon 
them of those who enter it for the privilege 
and opportunity of active service, and for 
hearty support, so long as they are in their 
full vigor and faithful to their high calling. 

i ‘They should consider whether or not it is 
right in the sight of the Lord to set aside those 
who by years of service have made full proof 
of their ministry, and are laden with a rich 


experience, and are therefore so well fitted 
to build them up in their most holy faith, 
and make them strong in the Lord, and be 
safe leaders in these troublous times when so 
many are in danger of being ‘ tossed to and 
fro, and carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine.’”’ There should be on the part of both 
ministers and churches more of looking to 
the great Head of the church for His direction 
in this matter, more of willingness to know 
and do His will concerning it, more of readi- 
ness to follow the guidance of His providence 
and the teaching of His spirit. Then such a 
state of things as now exists could not long 
continue. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE—A CANDI- 
DATE. 


BY REV. H. MARTYN HERRICK, MORRIS, MINN. 


Locksley Hall was a clergyman about forty 
years of age, able, enthusiastic and measur- 
ably successful in his profession. On leaving 
the seminary he had taken a small church in 
the West, supported in part by home mission- 
ary aid. For some years he labored among a 
similar class of churches which appreciated 
his services and kept him as long as they 
could. He was not ambitious but, as his chil- 
dren grew up, he looked forward to the time 
when he might hope for a compensation more 
adequate to his increasing needs. 

But as the years passed and brought no op- 
portunity of advancement he reached that 
-troublous point, to which most ministers come 
sooner or later, when he was confronted by 
the question at the head:of this article. He 
saw ministers of all denominations and some- 
times of no denomination at all slipping with 
apparent ease into ‘desirable pulpits of his 
own faith and order, and found himself ana- 
lyzing with new interest the cry for ‘‘ more 
men in the ministry.’”’ He occasionally sup- 
plied a city church for a Sunday in vacation, 
but usually found that a secretary or college 
president or other ‘‘ Doctor Seraphicus ”’ had se- 
cured the coveted opportunity. He resolved to 
make an experiment—to become a candidate. 

A good church in a neighboring town be- 
coming vacant, Hall wrote a courteous note 
to the clerk asking for information concerning 
the pastorate, to which he received the fol- 
lowing reply: { 

Dear Sir: Your letter is received and placed 
on file with other similar ones. It is, perhaps, 
but frank to say to you that in the view of 
this church a candidate does not improve his 
chances by presenting his own claims. 

Yours truly. 

“Tn other words,’’ said Hall to himself as he 
read this letter, ‘‘no candidate need apply.’’ 
He afterwards learned that 200 applications 
were received by that church. Clearly he had 
not hit upon a fruitful method. 

After a time, seeing the notice that an old- 
time friend had resigned his charge in a de- 
sirable church, Hall wrote, inquiring if he 
would speak a good word for him to the com- 
mittee on pulpit supply. After a few weeks 
he received the following from a distant city: 

Dear Brother Hall: Pardon my delay in re- 
plying to yours. I have been busy in getting 
settled here for my new work, which is very 
promising. I have little influence with the 
church committee, but take pleasure in giving 
them your name with that of many others 
who made a like request. May the Lord guide 
them to a speedy choice. Yours sincerely. 

The pious wish at the close of this letter 
was kindly meant, though Hall would possi- 
bly have valued as highly the indorsement of 
his friend. Some months later, when a class- 
mate resigned the pastorate of a good church 
in his own State, he resolved to make one 
more attempt. Though he had in their stu- 
dent days shown this classmate many favors, 


his recent experience had made him cautious, 
and the letter of inquiry Hall sent this time 
was in very modest terms. It was received, 
however, at an inauspicious moment, as is 
evident by the reply it elicited: 

My Dear Hall: Yours at hand requesting my 
help in getting you a place. I have handed 
your name to the committee. They have 
about a dozen on the string and the... take 
the hindmost! Yours fraternally. 

This was not brilliant progress and Hall 
determined to rest content and let the world 
slip. If his lot should grow no better it might 
at least not grow worse.’ But it tugged at his 
heartstrings to see aged ministers, and some 
not yet aged, set aside as “‘ back numbers,’ 
and instead of being entered on a roll of 
honor, with suitable recognition as veterans 
in the Lord’s army, to be thrown on the ten- 
der’ mercy of a ministerial aid fund. ‘‘ We 
younger men must take up this cause more 
heartily,” he thought. Reading one day ofa 
city pastor giving part of his own salary to 
his mission assistant and advising several 
well to do families moving into the city to 
attend the mission church, he remarked to 
his wife, ‘‘ Mary, the world is growing better.” 

As Hall sat in his study, wondering whether 
there was ever a struggle for place in the 
early church, his eyes were opened by light- 
ing upon this passage in Milton’s First De- 
fence of the People of England, chap. IV.: 

Now you shall hear how the clergy man- 
aged themselves: pastors and bishops, and 
sometimes those very fathers whom we ad- 
mire and extol to so high a degree, every one 
of whom was a leader of their several flocks: 
these very men, I say, fought for their bishop- 
rics as tyrants did for their sovereignty : some- 
times throughout the city, sometimes in the 
very churches, sometimes at the altar, clergy- 
men and laymen fought promiscuously; they 


slew one another and great slaughters were 
made on both sides. 


“Well, Milton does not beat about the © 


shrubbery,’’ thought Hall, ‘and he has given 
me an idea. Why not challenge to single com- 
bat the next brother who accepts a call to a 
church I want or shows symptoms of it? Or, 
better still, why shall not a picked eleven 
from our State challenge the State Associa- 
tion of X. to a game of football, the survivors 
to enjoy the spoils? I dare say it would be all 
one to. the churches.’’ 

“But,” suggested his wife, ‘‘are not these 
measures too heroic, smacking indeed of the 
time when men wore tin coats and fought 
with crossbows and axes?”’ 

Possibly,” sighed Hall, ‘‘ but the times de- 
mand sharp medicine in order to place me in 
a large parish.” After further rumination: 
“JT have it,’ he exclaimed, ‘I will follow 
Luther and post eight dozen theses save one 
on some church door. The idea growing upon 
him, and being by this time, like Elihu the 
Buzite, full of matter, he tossed off his theses, 
of which we have here a few samples: 

1. That if Paul had been drawing a salary 
of ten thousand drachmas and Timothy and 
Titus five hundred the epistles he wrote the: 
would have less weight in the canon.: . 

2. That without a line of legitimate pro- 
motion, recognized by churches and pastors, 
the supply of qualified pastors is in danger of 
decreasing. 

3. That if the call to the pastorate is secu- 
larized to the level of a business transaction 
the promise ‘“‘the Lord will provide” cannot 
save the pastor from a disquieting fear lest he 
be unable to educate his children and be 
drafted into the army of the unemployed be- 
fore he is old. 

While considering a suitable place to post 
his theses he received the following letter 
from a classmate who since entering the min- 
istry had served large churches: 

My Dear Hall: I know something of your 
work, and I confess that I feel it my duty to 
share more of the burden and heat of the day. 
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Of course my work here is not easy, but it has 
its compensations in a somewhat: different 
line from yours. Will you exchange parishes 
with me if our respective flocks agree? My 
people are united and aggressive in Christian 
work, and from what they know of you I know 
they would heartily approve the plan. No 
thanks, please. Ifyou were in my place, old 
fellow, and I am surprised that you were not, 
you wquid have done the same thing long ago, 
but you know I am alittle selfish. 
Cordially yours, BLEEK. 


Hall was cheered by that letter. He wrote 
his thanks to his generous classmate, and 
somehow felt more contented than for years 
past to stay where he was. There might be, 
after all, a certain honor in bearing a good 
deal of the burden and heat of the day. He 
concluded not to post his theses, but to keep 
them in his desk as a whetstone for his wits 
if he should ever again think of being‘a candi- 
date. 


Ww 


AS TO INDEPENDENCE. 


BY REV. EDWARD M. CHAPMAN, WORCESTER. 


It was on a suburban train that my friend 
said to me the other day: ‘‘I. am beginning to 
think that it is impossible for a man to go 
into the ministry and retain his self-respect. 
I do not wonder that young men shrink from 
the profession.’”’ My friend spoke almost bit- 
terly. He is a busy man of affairs with a 
keen eye and a kind heart. The heart was 
heavy as he spoke with thought of one or two 
good men of his acquaintance who, after years 
of faithful and successful ministry, seemed 
likely to be left unprovided for in age. And 
a further root of bitterness rankled in the 
speaker’s mind. He thought of sensitive and 
fine-grained men whose lives were shadowed 
by petty criticism. He had seen so many de- 
yout and earnest workers whose self-respect 
bade fair to be ruined by subservience to 
the critical or overbearing members of their 
parishes. 

Now my friend was wrong in his conclusion 
as expressed to me, but he was wrong only in 
part, The exceptional cases had impressed 
him so vividly that he had mistaken them for 
examples of arule. His words, however, may 
well raise the question as to whether the ex- 
ceptions are not altogether too numerous. 
It is not to be denied that there are cases in 
which it is difficult for a man to do his work 
in peace and yet retain his independence and 
self-respect in fullest measure. Here and 
there one occasionally hears a moan that the 
power of church or pulpit is waning. It is 
not true in any wide sense. Never were men 
readier to listen to him who speaks to them 
of spiritual things if they are but convinced 
that he speaks as an honest and fearless man. 
But they demand this. He must be independ- 
ent. Hemustrespect himself. He must preach 
and live as a man and not as an ecclesiastic. 

To accomplish this independence there are 
a host of little ecclesiastical conventions that 
must be quietly lived down. There is a con- 
stant temptation to outrage them. But it is 
not often wise. Better far to convince men 
by a quiet and dignified demand for freedom 
that the minister in the parish is merely a 
Christian gentleman among Christian gentle- 
men. His position is unique only so far as 
his duties are unique.’ The same freedom of 
thought, speech, dress and manner is to be 
accorded him that any Christian man in pub- 
lic position may enjoy without reproach. If 
he relies upon ecclesiastical dress or sancti- 
monious manner, on the one hand, or permits 
himself to be bound by the whim of every 
good woman in his parish, on the other, he 
will be voted either a prig or a slave. The 
influential pastor today is likely to be a man 
who, filled with the Spirit of Christ, proves 
himself as scrupulously careful of all con- 
ventions befitting a Christian and a gentle- 
man as he is careless of all others. Not that 
he will lightly do violence to any worthy per- 
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son’s notions. But he must stand ready to 
say when needful, ‘‘I am doing a great work 
and cannot come down.’’ 

And the freedom which the minister is 
bound to demand the parish ought to be quick 
to accord. I question if anything more com- 
pletely takes out of a young man any zeal 
which he may have for preaching the gospel 
than to see the intensely critical attitude in 
which some churches stand toward their pas- 
tors. It is this state of things—not the rule, 
certainly, but the lamentably frequent excep- 
tion—that sometimes gives a sadly truthful 
color to such a Jeremiad as that of my friend. 
I speak out of no bitter experience. It has 
been my privilege to serve those who had 
grace to respect my claims to independence. 
But too often I have had cause to grieve for 
brethren who bade fair to fall beneath a load 
of duties they might well have carried easily 
had not petty criticism added double weight. 

If the churches would have the best men as 
their servants they must recognize the fact 
that the minister is not called to do their work 
for them but his work with them; that he has 
a right to the same independence of thought 
and life as any other Christian man; and that 
even though worn by years of service he is 
not beyond the pale of their Christian love 
and care. 


ONE SOLUTION—A REVIVAL OF THE 
WORSHIPFUL SPIRIT. 


BY A WORSHIPER. 


In our churches, especially in Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, there seems to be a moving among 
the ministers. When once the pulpit of a 
church is vacant it is often with great trial 
and tribulation that a new pastor is found. 
The older and stronger the church the greater 
the difficulty in the way of a quick and cordial 
settlement. There are plenty of ready and 
willing ministers. Plenty of churches looking 
for ministers. Why are not settlements ef- 
fected? These preachers as a class are well- 
trained men of strong minds. They are good 
speakers and they are willing to preach the 
gospel. They are not waiting for easy places 
nor high pay. Still there is a very common 
tendency among the people to criticise the 
preachers and on the part of the ministers 
there is condemnation of the churches. Is 
there a reason for this mutual dissatisfaction ? 

Some say that we need a ministerial bureau 
under the direction of the churches, This is 
a superficial remedy. I was talking not long 
ago with a layman who has long served the 
Congregational churches and is a close ob- 
server of their life. He was speaking of this 
tendency to criticise the sermon. The congre- 
gations have forgotten that they assemble pri- 
marily to worship God. They gather now to 
hearthe sermon. Ifitis goodallisright. If it 
does not suit them then it is all wrong. There 
is thus developed among the people this spirit 
which listens only for the word of the preacher 
and the thought of worship is forgotten. 

What we need is not stronger preaching but 
a revival of worship. Many times have mem- 
bers of church committees asked me of the 
qualifications of this man or that for the pul- 
pit of the church which they represent. They 
wish to know if heis smart, clever, if he has 
agood voice. ‘‘Is he a drawing speaker, sound 
in histheology? Oldornew?” They inquire 
if he is an organizer, but never once have I 
been asked whether he was a man fitted to 
lead the worship of the congregation. Never 
as to whether he was able to voice the com- 
mon ptayer of the people and direct their 
praise. It is not long since I heard a church 
member speak of the service as ‘‘ preliminary 
exercises.’”? The very architecture of many a 
pbuilding in which the church meets conduces 
to this impression. Everything is focused on 
the pulpit. There is no line of reverence in 
the structure. Congregational worshipers sit 


in comfortable pews and settle into easy cor- 
ners for the “long prayer.” The congrega- 
tion has become an audience. This develops 
the critical sense, and here you will find the 
reason for much of that dissatisfaction with 
preaching and preachers which is in the air 
today. The longer a pulpit is vacant, the wider 
the variety of speakers, the keener is the crit- 
ical spirit of the people. The more profound 
the worship which has been offered to the pul- 
pit and the preacher the more difficult it is to 
find another idol satisfactory to the majority. 

Who has driven out the spirit of worship 
from the churchés? The blame seems to be 
evenly divided. Many a minister pays little 
attention to the order of worship. Rarely 
will one exchanging take time or trouble to 
be on hand early enough to make himself 
familiar with the order. The congregation is 
amazed to behold the leader of worship stum- 
ling along and showing at every step that he 
has given no thought or attention to the par- 
ticular order for that service. Not until he 
reaches the sermon does he seem to be on 
familiar ground. I have seen ministers come 
into the pulpit in the most careless and irrey- 
erent manner. They appear very much as does 
the lecturer upon the platform. I was not 
surprised to hear a reporter speak of the “‘ ros- 
trum ’’ ina certain church. Often the pulpit 
is made to look as much like a platform as 
possible. 

In some the arrangements suggest the 
music hall, with the organ in place of promi- 
nence. I recall one meeting house which, 
from its interior plan, you would suppose had 
been built for the worship of the choir. The 
very fashion of the pews often is so suggestive 
that the ungodly or worldly minded man, 
when he enters the church, instinctively puts 
his finger in his vest pocket and feels for his 
seat check. When hearers are assembled the 
preliminary exercises begin. The minister 
announces a hymn and says, ‘‘ Let us sing,” 
while he himself proceeds to take his seat and 
do his pulpit ‘‘chores.’’ He finds his place 
for the Scripture reading; possibly has a little 
conversation with some usher who comes with 
alate notice. If there is any time left before 
the congregation reaches the last verse he is 
careful to spend it looking over his sermon or 
in counting the people. Then he rises and 
says, ‘‘ Let us pray.” The audience settles 
back into the comfortable pews—the envied 
saints in possession of the corners. Some 
make a slight pretense of covering the eyes 
with the hands, but the great majority make 
no change of position that will disturb their 
ease. : 

But it is not all the fault of the man in the 
pulpit. How many come to church, take a 
seat and then look about to see who is there. 
They have been chatting gayly with some one 
in the porch, now they turn and give the latest 
news to their neighbor in the next pew. The 
multitude of organizations that now cluster 
about the church claim the time as soon as 
the benediction is pronounced for the trans- 
action of their holy business. 

Where lies the remedy? Some tell us, 
‘‘More form, printed prayers and responsive 
readings.’”’ This may help and this may hin- 
der. The real need is deeper than any order 
of service. It is in the spirit of the people 
and of the ministers. They need to realize 
that the house of God is a house of prayer and 
praise, a house of worship, and both to under- 
stand that the chief thing is not the sermon. 
We Protestants often make altars of the pul- 
pits and worship the Bible and the preacher. 
In some of the new structures built by the 
churches of our faith and order a change has 
been made in the form and fashion of the pul- 
pit, in the placing of the organ and communion 
table, and the people are feeling the effect, 

We are slow also in learning what part and 
power music has in the worship. Some still 
defend the trained quartette and the dumb 
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congregation. Did you ever notice the care- 
less contempt which a swell quartette often 
displays when they are obliged to lead a con- 
gregation in singing a hymn and how meekly 
the people follow, about a note behind, in 
timid fashion, as though they hoped the quar- 
tette would forgive them for presuming to 
sing? I remember once hearing the charge 
made that a certain minister had been ‘‘ med- 
dling with the music.”? A charge worse than 
that of heresy! 

Suppose the church should appoint a com- 
mittee to hire a reader who, at a certain time, 
by way of prelude, would step forward and 
read selections from certain operas or plays, 
and then after the sermon give the andience 
bits from the latest novel or ballad. Yet this 
is often done with the music. The clergyman 
should be trained in the history and purpose 
of religious music, even if he cannot sing a 
note. If there is a choir or chorus he should 
know the members personally and inspire 
them with the spirit of reverence. He should 
regard them as associates with him in leading 
the worship. I know of one minister who al- 
ways meets the choir and offers a prayer with 
them just before they take their place in 
church. The congregation should treat the 
singers not as part of the music machine but 
as Christian men and women and the service 
of song will become an aid to worship. 


Se 


THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCHES. 


~It is a fact hard to gainsay that an increas- 
ing per cent. of our preachers turn with anx- 
ious hearts to the “Calls” and ‘“ Resigna- 
tions ” of each new Congregationalist. But the 
condition in our churches js little better. 

How few are the congregations not divided, 
quite definitely, into those known as the pas- 
tors ‘‘ friends”? and those who—the phrase we 
were going to use would not have expressed 
enmity, neither would it satisfaction and cer- 
tainly not silence. 

Many a minister on exchange has been put 
to the blush when, at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, he has received a most cordial greeting, 
accompanied by words like these: “We 
haven’t had such a sermon as that for 
months,” ‘It does seem good to hear a ser- 
mon,” “‘We’ve got something today worth 
carrying home,” ‘‘We are not used to such 
preaching as that,” ‘‘We wish our minister 
could preach as you do,” ‘‘ We wish you were 
our minister,’ and thus on, ad nauseam. 

Do expressions like these—and they are 
heard in many of our churches—indicate 
““friends’”’?? Made more publicly are remarks 
like these: ‘Our pastor does well enough but 
the young people don’t take to him,” “Our 
minister forgets that there are any old people 
in his congregation,” ‘Our pastor can’t get 
out of the ruts,’ “Our pastor tries hard 
enough but, the fact is, he doesn’t know how 
to get up a sermon,” ‘‘Our pastor is good 
enough in the pulpit but good for nothing 
out,” “ We shall never be in a good condition 
until we have another pastor.”’ Can those 
who say such things be other than restive 
parishioners? But their number is legion 
and pretty widely scattered through our 
churches. 

Men prominent in church circles are some- 
times approached in this manner: ‘‘ We have 
a good minister, nothing can be said against 
him, but many of us feel he is not the man 
for the place; nowif youhear of a good church 
looking for a good man please mention his 
name to the committee.” 

To these more hidden evidences add those 
publicly known, and what can be said of the 
peace and quiet of many of our churches? 
How many are wholly free from this plague 
spot of restlessness? The infection seems to 
pervade the whole religious atmosphere, 
spreading more and more and affecting other 
denominations as much as our own. In view 


of this can we wonder at the low spiritual 
condition so prevalent today ? 

Can a pastor, filled with restless longings 
for another field, be ‘‘ a good minister of Jesus 
Christ” to his present charge? How much 
of uplifting for his own people can there’ be in 
the sermon prepared to impress the committee 
from some pastorless church who, it is fondly 
hoped, may be present at its delivery? Can 
there be any heart in the pastoral labors of 
one whose eyes are directed longingly toward 
another parish? Can the petition for a new 
field inspire earnest supplication for the im- 
mediate outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
his present congregation? A restive minister 
makes a barren church. 

But what can be said for the churches, 
divided into the pastor’s “friends” and “ op- 
ponents”? How can their members be “of 
one mind in one place,’”’ thus made ready for 
the descent of the blessed Comforter? How 
long can a house divided against itself so 
resist the devil that he will flee from it? Are 
itching ears conducive to spiritual life? A 
restive church makes a barren ministry. 

The supreme need of the religious world 
today is a spirit of contentment and peace— 
pastor and people happy in each other because 
happy in the Lord, and happy in the Lord 


because happy in each other. ©. Me VB. 
THE PROPOSED MINISTERIAL 
BUREAU. 


Since the last State Association much inter- 
est has been manifested in the organization of 
a ministerial bureau upon such a basis as 
should adequately represent our denomina- 
tional needs in bringing pastorless churches 
and ministers without parishes into relations 
with each other. At the State Association of 
1892 a committee was appointed to act in uni- 
son with like committees of the Massachusetts 
H. M.S. and the A. C. A. to consider the sub- 
ject and, if found best, to formulate a plan to 
be submitted to the next State Association 
and also to the societies above mentioned. 

The joint committee was made up of Thomas 
W. Bicknell, S. B. Shapleigh, Thomas Todd, 
Rey. Drs. Kingsbury, Hamilton and Horr, 
Professor Taylor and Rev. Messrs. Oliphant, 
Hatch, Coit and Palmer. It has had several 
meetings, in which the matter in all its bear- 
ings has had the most careful consideration, 
and finally agreed to report a plan of which the 
following is a digest. The full report is to be 
sent to the spring conferences throughout the 
State for review and action before the meeting 
of the State Association. 

The report recognizes the necessity of a 
greater unification of denominational forces 
in carrying forward our providential work in 
the State. Careful examination demonstrates 
that the number of pastorless churches and 
ministers without parishes is increasing, while 
it is equally obvious that there is at present 
no adequate means of bringing these two fac- 
tors, so essential to the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom, together. A bureau having the 
sanction of denominational authority and un- 
der the supervision of duly appointed direc- 
tors is the need of the hour. 

Such an organization should have at its 
head an able executive officer, a minister of 
recognized position and character, having the 
confidence of both our churches and pastors, 
whose office should be analogous to that of 
the secretaries of our benevolent societies, 
whose designated work it should be to seek 
to understand the wants of our churches and 
ministers and be able to aid judiciously both, 
without in any way trenching upon the pre- 
rogatives of either as held by Congregation- 
alists. Such a bureau should be directly sup- 
ported by the denomination, so that neither 
ministers nor people would be called upon to 
pay tribute to it as a commercial agency. 

The support of such bureau should come 


directly from the Congregational churches of 
Massachusetts, through the General Associa- 
tion, and from the Massachusetts H. M.S. and 
the Congregational Association, and should be 
under their joint care and supervision, through 
a board of directors, five of whom should be 
appointed by the State Association and two 
from each of the above societies, the expenses 
of the bureau to be met by an assessment upon 
the churches of a sum not exceeding three 
cents per member. The above contains the 
salient points of the plan, submitted to the 
full committee by a sub-committee, consisting 
of Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, Thomas Todd 
and Elijah Horr, and unanimously adopted 


by them. E. H. 
WORKING MEN—ONE THING TO SAY 


TO THEM, 


BY ROBERT A. WOODS, ANDOVER HOUSE, BOSTON. 


Men and women, representing in one way 
or another the faith and activity of the 
church, are feeling more and more the diffi- 
culty of meeting working people upon a 
plane of mutual understanding. Some min- 
isters rush boldly in where there is hardly 
standing ground for angels. Others are 
over cautious, saying that until they have 
deeply studied social questions and have 
actually mingled with labor men they will 
not essay to preach sermons on the labor 
question. No doubt, also, there are some 
who think that the burning questions of 
their own time are, material only to the 
newspaper and not to the pulpit. 

But the prophet surely is the spiritual in- 
terpreter to men of their own times, lifting 
even the simplest passing events into the 
clear atmosphere of eternal principles. Few 
reasonable people will now deny that there 
is a labor problem. There are some wise 
men who believe that, taking it with all it 
involves, it is the greatest question that af- 
fects humanity today. It is not impossible 
that social movements as they develop may 
prove to be full of messages for the prophet, 
full of the most vital bearings upon the 
moral and religious life of the individual 
and of the community. There is, indeed, 
the danger of looking upon current issues 
merely as furnishing so much ‘‘copy” for: 


sermons, and of using them as such. But. 


there is also danger in rejecting them as 
such. Current issues—social questions, par- 
ticularly—must be studied and pondered 
and worked at until their deep consequence 
to the life and destiny of human souls be- 
gins to be a matter of one’s own experience. 


There are many in these days who have 
begun to have such experience, and with 
the zeal of disciples to a new cause are 
already asking, ‘‘ What shall we do??? And 
it must be answered first of all, ‘‘ Be careful 
what you do.” It is a matter of extreme 
difficulty for a person not of the working 
class to appreciate the rankling there is in 
the hearts of many of its best representatives 
against all that they associate with ‘ cap- 
ital.”” To a large extent they associate min- 
isters and churches with “ capital,” and often 
the best meant words may, under the cir- 
cumstances, prove to be most inopportune. 

It is absolutely necessary to remember 
that a working man must be met upon the 
basis of his convictions whether he is the 
victim of prejudice or not. Put yourself in 
his place. There is reason in his position, 
and one cannot even meet him in his un- 
reason without patiently learning just what 
his unreason is. Working men think min— 
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isters are afraid, and as long as ministers 
continue to talk to them in the unknown 
tongue of conventional culture and religion 
they will feel sure that they are right. The 
missionaries must learn the language of 
those to whom they are sent, unless they 
think that only the formal witness needs to 
be borne, whether men are saved by it or 
the more hopelessly condemned. 

If they will not hear preaching it does not 
meet the case to go to other men more easily 
predisposed to listen. It is these men that 
we are after now and we must have, them. 
The church is weak and narrow and aris- 
tocratic forthe lack of them. If the church 
cannot get them—not individuals but this 
class of men—it is false to its origin, and 
for everything save being a pleasant reli- 
gious club it is a failure. It is idle for us 
to think that we can meet the difficulty by 
throwing greater force into our present way 
of talking and acting. It is foolish to speak 
louder, expecting our strange tongue in that 
way to be the more readily understood. 
They hear already, but they do not heed; 
they do not catch the meaning. We feel 
out after them, but we do not find them. 
Their life gives no answering touch to ours. 

The only way is for those who believe that 


they haye a mission and a message to the | 


working classes—that is, to the larger half 
of humanity—to come into living sympathy 
with working people as they are, to find 
just what things interest and arouse work- 
ing people, and so far as these things lead 
at all toward a better life gradually to sup- 
ply them. Every such thing, as working 
people now use it, must by patient effort 
have the sting taken out of it until they 
begin to like things better without the sting 
than with it, until they begin a little to love 
those things which are pure and lovely 
and of good report. 

One who has made any such beginning 
with working people has something to say 
to them which they can to a degree appre- 

’ ciate. 
a vast influence upon the labor movement 
and is destined to be one of the main lines 
of the solution of the labor problem. A 
person who has met working people upon 
the plané of their own lives and has helped 
them to rise to a somewhat higher plane 
can tell them as no mere moralist can of the 
value to their own individual lives of intel- 
ligence, purity and rectitude, and of the 
elevation of their class through the eleva- 
tion of its units. And particularly such a 
one can tell them, what would be ‘only 
preaching’? in any one else, of the great 
economic, as well as moral, fact that every 
labor contest is to a marked degree influ- 
enced by public opinion. This will be more 
and more so as industrial questions become 
public questions. Whether working men are 
going to be able to use more money is the 
consideration that on the whole directs 
popular sentiment. This may not be sound 
economies, but there is not a little in cur- 
rent economics which was excluded from 
the science twenty years ago as being eth- 
ical. The gradual invasion of economies by 
ethics is of a kindred nature with the con- 
quest of the natural man by the spiritual. 
At any rate, when working men can show 
that larger wages and shorter hours mean 
tor them steadily improved conditions of 
life, better food and clothing, neater homes, 
purer recreation, as well as progress into 


It is a matter which has already had — 


higher things, the great body of the people 
who, whether from choice, habit or compul- 
sion, are not particularly interested in 
larger dividends, are going to say, let the 
wages be larger. : 

The London dock strike of 1889, one of 
the most significant in the history of labor 
struggles, was won through a favorable pub- 
licsentiment. English people are beginning 
to believe that there is a possibility of a 
better kind of life even for dock laborers 
and to insist that they shall have the means 
of such a life. 

Every American working man who tries 
to be intelligent and righteous is drawing a 
body of moral support to the labor cause. 
Every one who is dull or degraded is keep- 
ing up, in so far, the feeling of alienation. 
Every drunken working man is guilty of 
high treason against his class. This is 
something to say to working men that is 
highly worth saying. They will not listen 
to all who might say it. From the lips of 
many men it would fall as empty as any 
other sort of exhortation would. But from 
those who have, through toil and discour- 
agement, brought them to feel in themselves 
the self-respect that comes from a clearer 
mind and a truer heart, it will seem to them 
much like a stirring discovery of their own 
drawn out of fresh experience. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEMPERANCE. 


BY MRS. MARY H. HUNT, HYDE PARK, MASS. 


The friends of good order in Massachu- 
setts are just now punctuating their joy 
over the gains for temperance as shown by 
the recent votes with the question, ‘‘ What 
can we do to so effectually increase the sen- 
timent against the use of alcoholic drinks 
that society will be rid of the evils of intem- 
perance?’’ To these we would submit the 
following suggestions: 

Popular ignorance of the fact that alcohol 
and other narcotics have the power to create 
an uncontrollable appetite for more leads 
to the formation of such appetites and their 
consequences. No boy expects to become a 
drunkard when he begins to drink. In fan- 
cied security youth of generation after gen- 
eration have embarked in the current of 
tippling only to be drawn in the rapids of 
appetite and finally plunged over the awful 
abyss of drunkenness. To prevent this and 
thus pre-empt the childhood of today and 
the nation of tomorrow for an intelligent 
sobriety is the primary object sought by 
what are called the temperance education 
laws already enacted by the National Con- 
gress for all schools under Federal control 
and by thirty-six out of the forty-four States 
that constitute the United States. In these 
schools are the overwhelming majorities of 
the future, the lawmaking power of to- 
morrow. : 

Every year’s experience and observation 
strengthens my faith in the prophecy that 
ten years from the day when physiological 
temperance is as thoroughly taught in all 
the public schools as geography and arith- 
metic the alcohol question will be settled 
and settled aright in this Republic by popu- 
lar intelligence with corresponding habits. 

The parties who ought to take the first 
official steps for the enforcement of a tem- 
perance education law are ordinarily the 
local school boards. These steps, if rightly 
taken, are: (1) the adoption of a definite 
course of study with adequate time and 


place given to it as to other branches and 
for each grade of pupils; (2) the recom- 
mendation of text-books containing the 
facts the law requires taught, graded to the 
capacities of the several classes of children. 

In the discharge of these duties on the 
part of school boards there is wide room for 
improvement. They have too often recom- 
mended books notably lacking in temper- 
ance matter and so absolutely out of grade 
as to be practically useless. Conscientious 
teachers in such cases have tried to give 
oral instruction, but they have not had the 
previous drill in this that they have had in 
other branches. When neither the teacher 
nor the books are in possession of the facts 
to be taught it is not strange that the 
teacher soon runs out of matter and there- 
fore soon drops the attempt, nor that error 
instead of truth is often taught. Oral in- 
struction on this topic in all grades above 
the primary has been and still is a signal 
failure. We must insist upon text-book 
study in all grades using text-books for 
other like branches if we would not be 
mocked with disappointment in results. 

A master in a city under temperance edu- 
cation law recently said: ‘‘I can and will 
teach this branch when it is put intO my 
course of study and books containing the 
subject are put into my hands and those of 
my pupils, but the school board must do 
that first. If they fill my course of study 
absolutely full with other pranches, leaving 
no time for this, and at the same time neg- 
lect to give me or my pupils adequate text- 
books, I cannot do much.” 

This statement represents the relation of 
school boards to the enforcement of these 
laws and reveals the greatest hindrance to 
be overcome, The neglect with these offi- 
cials is often due to misapprehension or in- 
difference and sometimes to positive oppo- 
sition. The appeal in the latter case is to 
the people for the election of persons who 
will execute the law. The man who would 
withhold this instruction from the children 
of a city or modify its full truth for fear of 
injuring the brewing or other liquor inter- 
ests is most unfit to be intrusted with any 
care of the education of the children of 
this age. Misapprehension on the part of 
school boards can be enlightened, the in- 
different can ordinarily be aroused, if not 
they should be retired. The member of a 
school board who claims to believe in this 
study while he or she refuses to provide 
suitable books and time for its pursuit is 
not unlike the man in Maine who said he 
‘‘pelieved in the prohibition law but was 
ag’in’ its enforcement.” 

Hard indeed must be the heart of the 
man or woman who could deliberately with- 
hold the utmost warning science has against 
strong drink and other narcotics from the 
children under his or her care. If we de- 
liberately, or otherwise, withhold a given 
instruction from a child are we not respon- 
sible tor what may follow to that child’s 
future, and to others through him, because 
of such withholding? It is not too much to 
say that the officials who carelessly, negli- 
gently or purposely fail to provide for the 
full enforcement of the temperance educa- 
tion laws in the schools under their con- 
trol are incurring a fearful responsibility 
for the drunkenness of the future. The 
time has come for calling attention to this 
from pulpit, platform and press. 
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The Home. 


MY SPRINGS. 


In the heart of the Hills of Life I know 
Two springs that with unbroken flow 
Forever pour their lucent streams 
Into my soul’s far Lake of Dreams. 


Not larger than two eyes they lie 
Beneath the many changing sky, 
And mirror all of life and time, 
Serene and dainty pantomime. 


Shot through with lights of stars and dawns, 
And shadowed sweet by ferns and fawns— 
Thus heaven and earth together vie 

Their shining depths to sanctify. 


Always when the large form of Love 
Is hid by storms that rage above, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 

Love in his very verity. 

Always when Faith with stifling stress 
Of grief hath died in bitterness, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 

A Faith-that smiles immortally. 


Always when Charity and Hope, 
In darkness bounden, feebly grope, 
I gaze in my two springs and see 
A Light that sets my captives free. 


Aljvays, when Art on perverse wing 
Flies where I cannot hear him sing, 
I gaze in my two springs and see 

A charm that brings him back to me. 


When Labor faints and Glory fails 
And coy Reward in sighs exhales, 
I gaze in my two springs and see 
Attainment full and heavenly. 


O Love, O Wife, thine eyes are they— 

My springs, from out whose shining gray 
Issue the sweet celestial streams’ 

That feed my life’s bright Lake of Dreams. 


Oval and large and passion pure 
Aud gray and wise and honor sure; 
Soft as a dying violet breath 

Yet calmly unafraid of death ; 


Thronged, like two dove-cotes of gray doves, 

With wife’s and mother’s and poor folk’s 
loves, 

And home loves and high glory loves 

And science loves and story loves, 


And loves for all that God and man 
In art and nature make or plan, 
And lady loves for spidery lace 
And broideries and supple grace 


And diamonds and the whole sweet round 
Of littles that large life compound, 

And loves for God and God’s bare truth, 
And loves for Magdalen and Ruth, 


Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete— 

Being heavenly sweet and earthly sweet— 

I marvel that God made you mine, 

For when He frowns ’tis then ye shine! 
.—Sidney Lanier. 


WAYS IN WHICH A GIRL MAY EARN 
HER LIVING. 


A generation ago teaching was almost the 
only lucrative employment for young women 
just out of school. Today there are in Mas- 
sachusetts alone more than twenty branches 
of industry in which they are successfully 
engaged. If one has a liberal education her 
range of choice for a life work is practically 
unlimited, but notwithstanding this fact 
there are proportionately quite as many 
graduates from colleges seeking employ- 
ment as from the lower grades of schools. 
We have, therefore, collated from various 
sources a multitude of ways by which girls 
of different capacities and educational equip- 
ment may support themselves. 
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Some young women have a gift for hand- 
ling tools which might be turned to account. 
A woman in New York, left penniless and 
with children to support, was skillful in re- 
covering chairs and doing similar -work. 
She had the good sense to try to develop a 
specialty and finally had all she could do in 
covering box window seats, those conven- 
ient receptacles in houses which have little 
closet room. She also learned to construct 
and cover box lounges, in which dresses can 
be folded at full length. The Women’s New 
Century Guild_of Philadelphia keeps two 
‘‘ women tinkers’’ employed. They go from 
house to house as wanted, make and lay car- 
pets, cover furniture, turn old gowns and 
make over clothes. A certain locksmith 
has a wife who carries on the business with 
him. He does all the heavier work but she 
is quite as expert as he in fitting keys, put- 
ting new locks on trunks or fastenings on 
windows and attending to the countless 
other details of household repairs. A brother 
and sister might enter into a partnership of 
this kind. The widow of an English clergy- 
man, living in America, earns $2.50 a day, 
besides her lunch and dinner, by going from 
house to house and doing all sorts of odd 
jobs, from mending a screen to making a 
doll’s house for the children from old boxes 
found in the cellar—a sort of ‘‘ general util- 
ity’? woman. 

Architecture is a profession no longer 
monopolized by men. The designs for two 
new clubhouses, one in Delaware, the other 
in Pennsylvania, were furnished by Mrs. 
Minerva Parker Nichols, the architect who 
designed the Isabella Pavilion for the 
World’s Fair. 

In large cities young women are now em- 
ployed to take charge of a dinner party, 
using the resources of the house as far as 
they will go and adding others at discretion, 
arranging the table and superintending the 
service. They also act as superintendents 
of weddings, being installed in the house 
some weeks before the ceremony, help se- 
lect the trousseau and arrange all necessary 
details. , 

The New York School of Applied Design, 
opened only last September, offers a new 
and inviting field of labor. Pupils are 
trained to make designs for carpets, wall 
papers, oilcloths, cretonnes, chintzes and 
other branches of manufacture involving 
the use of original designs. Establishments 
which formerly secured their designs from 
abroad are now willing and anxious to ob- 
tain them here. Trade demands a constant 
succession of novelties and women have 
natural taste for combining forms and col- 
ors. This work is quite remunerative. 

Nursing is already recognized as a most 
useful and lucrative profession. But it in- 
volves severe training and comparatively 
few girls have the courage and physical 
stamina to undertake the work. Out of 
more than a thousand applicants one year 
at the training school for nurses connected 
with the Bellevue Hospital, New York, only 
thirty-two had the necessary qualifications. 
Allied to nursing is a new field of labor as 
attendants for convalescents, chronic in- 
valids, elderly persons and little children. 
In Far and Near, the organ of the working 
girls’ clubs, Miss O. M. E. Rowe describes 
the system of training in Boston, the second 
city to try the experiment, Brooklyn being 
the first. The course, which is given by a 
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graduate of a training school for nurses, in- 
cludes twenty-five or thirty lessons on sub- 
jects related to the care of invalids, from 
the making of beds to the preparing and 
serving of attractive food. The attendants 
receive less pay than the professional nurses 
but their services dre required only in the 
cases ‘which demand care and patience 
rather than skill. The recent interest in 
physical culture has developed numerous 
ways of self-support. A masseuse, for in- 
stance, receives two and three dollars an 
hour. Face massage is used extensively by 
wealthy women who are particular to pre- 
serve their good looks and ward oft wrinkles. 
Manicures, chiropodists and dentists also 
make good wages. 

Professional menders are in demand in 
large cities and manufacturing centers. To 
make this business profitable a girl should 
be well equiped with her own utensils in 
order not to bother her patrons to find 
them. The routine of one engaged in this 
service is thus described: ‘She takes the 
weekly washing, looks every piece over 
thoroughly, sews on buttons, repairs trim- 
mings, replaces worn bindings, mends the 
flannels and darns with unusual skill the 
silk underwear and hosiery. She also 
mends delicate laces, cleans gloves and 
satin slippers, puts fresh ruchings and 
whalebones in basques and attends to the 
boot buttons.”’ 

Bookkeepers, stenographers and _ type- 
writers earn only moderate wages and these 
avenues are crowded. Employers complain 
that it is difficult to find young women who 
are really skillful in either of these callings. 
Herein lies the secret of many a failure. 
Girls, as a rule, are not thorough in what 
they undertake and they lack the persistency 
necessary to success. Let one gain a repu- 
tation for excellence, whether it be the writ- 
ing of a book or the making of a pie, and 
her work will always be in demand. In 
this connection we note a curious fact as to 
the difference in wages paid to men and 
women for the same labor. When a woman 
works for others she generally receives less 
than a man, but in independent lines of 
business there is no discrimination as to 
pay between the sexes. For example, no 
woman is underpaid for anything brought 
to open market. She receives the same 
price for eggs, butter, fruit, flowers or poul- 
tryasaman. Hence girls who have a natu- 
ral capacity for administering -affairs are 
wise to go into business for themselves. 
Milliners and dressmakers are much more 
independent and earn more money than 
women on a Salary. Fruit farms and nur- 
series are often profitable. A few years ago 
four school teachers formed themselves into 
a company and purchased a hundred acres 
of land near Fresno, Cal., for the purpose 
of raising fruit. Only two continued teach- 
ing, while the others superintended the 
hired men and assisted on the ranch, plant- 
ing vines, picking, packing and shipping 
fruit. They now have a large business in 
shipping quantities of fine raisins every year. 

Teachers of cooking schools earn excellent 
wages. One of the most successful among 
these, Miss Anna Barrows, says that there 
is a great demand for competent house- 
keepers, and yet few women can be found 
who are willing to fit themselves for these 
responsible positions. Marketing and gen- 
eral shopping for a number of families has 
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proved another lucrative means of support 
for a woman blessed with good judgment. 
Public librarians, especially those who take 
the course as it is given at the Columbia 
College Library, under charge of Melvil 
Dewey, seldom lack for places after gradua- 
TONY 

This outline is by no means complete, but 
it is sufficient to indicate that changing con- 
ditions of society are constantly opening 
new ways whereby young people may sup- 
port themselves, Given a good character, 
health, exceptional proficiency in any one 
thing and a persistency that will not yield 
to discouragement and success is almost 
certain to crown one’s efforts. We intend 
to print shortly a series of special articles 
setting forth more in detail the attractions 
and opportunities in specific lines of work 
now open to women. 
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A BAG OF OLD LETTERS. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON. 


One of the pleasantest of my childhood 
memories is connected with the ‘‘ Uncle Jo- 
seph trunk”’’ as it was always called. It 
stood in the hall closet and was only opened 
on state occasions when special company 


was expected and my mother went to get. 


out the silver and the fine old linen table- 
cloths and sheets that had been her grand- 
mother’s. Then we children, hovering eager- 
eyed near the capacious, canvas-covered 
trunk, were allowed to lookat and touch the 
dainty softness of grandma’s embroidered 
white crape shawl, and to admire Aunt 
Clarissa’s long black lace veil and mantle, 
Aunt Deborah’s wonderful white leghorn 
“scoop” or ‘‘poke’’ bonnet trimmed with 
lilae ribbon, her rainbow-colored bead hand- 
kerchief bag, her fine white lamb’s wool 
home knit hosiery and, wrapped in tissue 
paper, the tiny ‘silver spoon bearing the 
prints of great-great-grandma’s baby teeth. 
-Then there was the handsome green mo- 
rocco portfolio, the large white silk hand- 
kerchiefs, the old-fashioned flowered satin 
vest that had been Uncle Joseph’s, also his 
yellow gold locket that he took when he 
went away from home, containing locks of 
hair of the different members of the family 
with the autograph of each written in fine 
seript underneath. Lastly mother would 
take out the pretty polished box that held 
the family daguerreotypes. ‘‘ This,’’ she 
would say, ‘‘is my older brother, your Uncle 
Joseph, who was a gentleman and tutored 
Benjamin Harrison, the grandson of the 
President of the United States. That large 
bag of letters in this end of the trunk was 
Uncle Joseph’s; many of them were written 
when he was out West in the family of Mr, 
Harrison. You shall read them some day 
when-you are old enough.’’ In the natural 
course of time we became old enough to be 
‘allowed to examine the old letters, yellowed 
with age and sealed with red wax. 
“My uncle, Joseph N. Porter, and also the 
youngest brother of William Cullen Bryant 
and several other young men of their native 
village, Cummington, Mass., were deter- 
mined to have a college course, but as they 
could not afford the expenses of Yale or 
Harvard they went to Illinois, then the 
‘far West,”’ and entered Jacksonville Col- 
lege which had recently been organized. 
Here they could find work to pay their ex- 


_penses.and enjoy the instruction: of -good 
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teachers from Eastern colleges although the 
general advantages were of course limited, 

One of the letters written in 1841 from 
Jacksonville says: 


It makes me sad, my dear parents, when I 
remember your unwillingness to bid me 
good-by for five long years and your fears 
that my choice of this new Western college 
was a poor one. But I am more and more 
convinced that I acted for the best. While 
we are crude here in many ways, there is an 
earnestness of purpose, a igh standard of 
scholarship and a deep religious spirit per- 
vading the whole school, both students and 
faculty. Nearly all the students work to sup- 
port themselves, which makes them value 
their education all the more. They chop 
wood, care for horses or cows, or do whatever 
comes to hand. We practice many economies 
which we accept in a cheerful spirit. We go 
without coftee and tea, eat brown bread and 
limit ourselves as to meat and desserts, but 
we always have wholesome, well-cooked food 
and I find my health much better in this dry 
prairie air than it was in my native New Eng- 
land hills. 


In another letter, written in 1842, he says: 

I belive there is a wonderful future in store 
for this great Western country and that in less 
than fifty yearsit will be sprinkled with thriv- 
ing cities. We hear that the railroad is soon 
to reach Springfield, the capital of Mlinois. 

My uncle’s letters from North Bend tell 
of the beautiful family life of the Harri- 
sons, of the morning and evening devotions, 
of the respect paid to ‘‘grandma,’’ the 
widow of the first President [arrison, of 
how her son, Gen. Scott Harrison, escorted 
her to the head of the table at every meal 
and the whole family remained respectfully 
standing until she was seated, of the pleas- 
ant surprises and gifts that were so often 
planned for grandma, of the interest that 
she and the parents took in the thorough- 
ness and progress of the children in their 
lessons. One the letters from North 
Bend speaks thus of the little pupils: 


of 


T am not only fortunate in being in so de- 
lightful a family, but my scholars are all bright, 
affectionate and respectful. Benjamin is my 
favorite. He has rare good judgment and rea- 
soning powers for so young a lad. If it were 
not so trite a saying I should predict that he 
will yet be President of the United States. 


After five years spent in the West my 
uncle went back to his Massachusetts home 
to spend the Christmas holidays, and while 
there he received a letter from the Harrisons 
which gives a glimpse into the sensible and 
happy home life that had so much to do in 
molding the character of President Harrison. 
The penmanship of the letter signed *‘ Ben- 
jamin”? is unusually good for a boy of twelve 
years and is more bold and plain than that 
of his older brother. Two words, ‘‘ docter”’ 
and ‘‘eaqualy,’’ are found in Benjamin’s let- 
ter as the only mistakes. 


Lone View, Nortu Ben, O., Dec. 23, 1848. 
Mr. Joseph N. Porter; Dear Sir: Benjamin 
began a letter to you on the day we promised 
to write. But he hadno paper to copyit. Pa, 
Benjamin and myself rode to the Bend today 
and found them all well. I hope you arrived 
home safe and found your sister better and 
the rest well. Your mother must have been 
lad to see you after so long an absence. 
othing new has happened since you left here. 
Manuel is somewhat better but he has done 
no work as yet. I must close this letter with 
the promise that my next shall be longer and 
better. Your friend and pupil, 
I, A. HARRISON. 


Mr. Porter; My Dear Sir: I add a few lines 
to Irwin’s letter merely to say that I think of 
you often and with feelings of gratitude and 
respect. I hope you found no bad news at 
home to mar the enjoyment of meeting with 
your family and that your friends were all 
well. We are now all pretty well with the ex- 
ception of Betsy who has been quite ill. She 
is now however much better. Monday is 
Christmas and brother and myself have just 
cut off the head of a goose for dinner; a gob- 
bler was previously slaughtered for the same 
purpose. I wish you could be here to partake 


with us; but I suppose the day is eaqualy ob- 
served in New England and that you will have 
eaqualy as good a dinner at home. I have 
nothing new to write about except to tell you 
of the death of Mrs. Brower, the mother of 
the Docter. Your obliged young friend, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


SatTuRDAY NiGuHt, Dec. 23, 1845. 

Joseph N. Porter, Esq.; Dear Sir: I know 
of no one who would be more ready to over- 
look with kindly eye any defects in young cor- 
respondents than yourself. But really the 
apparatus with which the boys have had to 
operate in perpetrating the foregoing lines 
might well claim the indulgence of the most 
severe critic. The pens are ‘tattered and 
torn’’ and the ink is—in fact, not much better 
than no ink. 

I desired them to write and promised that I 
would explain the disadvantages under which 
they wrote. J assure you that the sentiments 
the little fellows express in the foregoing lines 
but faintly shadow forth the love and respect 
they bear you. We have nothing new. The 
Christmas holidays are at hand and my Dutch 


“employés are all on the wing for Cincinnati. 


Nothing will, of course, be done in the farm- 
ing way for some days to come. 

The river is almost bank full and the proba- 
bilities are in favor of still higher water. We 
have had very warm and open weather since 
you left us. 

The price of pork in Cincinnati has already 
begun to advance and had reached $2.00 last 
week with the prospect of reaching much 
higher. My hogs are not sold and I shall feed 
and keep them for some weeks. 

I shall look for a letter from you soon. I 
hope your journey was pleasant and that you 
found yeur family well. Although a stranger 
to them I claim an interest in the welfare of 
your father and mother and I wish to be 
kindly remembered to them, 

Please accept yourself, on this the 23d of 
Deceinber, my affectionate Christmas saluta- 
tion, and believe me always, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Scorr HARRISON. 


My Dear Sir: I fully intended to write you 
last evening, butas the boys are going to write 
I will add just a few lines to the same letter. 
We are all quite well. The bcys are in the 
kitchen making molasses candy and pocr little 
{name faded out], though he can scarcely keep 
his eyes open, is determined to hel) pull the 
candy. He often talks about you. I hope you 
had a pleasant journey. I shall have to close 
now because they are all asking me to go to 
the kitchen and help pull the candy. 

Yours truly, Mrs. J. Scorr Harrison. 


The following lines are printed, evidently 
by a very young child: 


Deur Mr, Porter: I claim a corner in this for 
to thank you for the little book you were kind 
enough tosendme, Good-by [name faded out]. 


1 


HOW RACHEL WAS CURED. 


A TRUE 


BY HELEN PEARSON BARNARD. 


STORY. 


‘A case of nervous prostration,’’ said 
Rachel’s physician. ‘‘ You need complete 
rest.. Shut yourself away for several hours 
each day, even from your family. Every 
noise that reaches your ear arouses the 
brain and helps the insomnia.”’ 

‘*T cannot be shut away!’’ cried Rachel; 
‘‘not for half an hour without a tap on my 
door.”’ 

‘‘ Let them tap!” 

Rachel replied, in a slow, weary way: 
‘* But my brain arouses to know the reason. 
There is no rest for the mother of six chil- 
dren, Lately baby sleeps in the daytime 
only; that gives me time to work, but”’”— 

“Let your housekeeping go!” 

“Tt isn’t the housekeeping—I am beyond 
fretting over broken china dishes or accu- 
mulation of crusts—it is the children.” 

‘Leave them with a relative,’’ suggested 
the doctor, who was also an old triend. 
“Your mother or Ruth have leisure; it 
would be a pleasing occupation for them.” 

Rachel’s pale cheek flushed. She spoke 
doubtfully: ‘‘Mother has brought up one 
family and Ruth’s nerves are delicate.” 
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“*Delicate fiddlesticks!’? ejaculated the 
doctor: ‘ You must have rest!”? Suddenly 
he shot a keen glance at Rachel and added: 
‘You can take your choice, madam, be- 
tween leaving your children for a season 
now, or keep on in your suicidal course for 
a few months and give them forever to some 
other woman to bring up.”’ 

He noted the effect of this alternative with 
grim satisfaction. 

Rachel left the office without reply, feel- 
ing too nervous to speak. Sadly she crossed 
the home threshold and received the greet- 
ings of her lively band. Like fair flowers 
they clustered about her, but unlike blos- 
soms they had voices and now were all chat- 
tering at once. This was usually a sweet 
din to the mother’s ears, but of late it had 
been torture. She found it difficult to an- 
swer questions and settie disputes with 
womanly patience. It had been her ideal 
to be enveloped ina holy Madonna-like calm, 
now she felt a strange desire to thrust her 
offspring from her. with savage blows. It 
seemed to Rachel that this was the begin- 
ning of insanity. The doctor called it ‘ nerv- 
ous prostration.’’ 

Rachel’s thoughts dwelt upon the prob- 
lem of rest that night as she hushed the 
baby’s cries that others might sleep. When 
that was done she did not retire, but sat by 
the moonlit window querying how she could 
enter upon the prescribed course. In the 
silence came a plan sosudden thatit seemed 
heaven born. It was then the early dawn. 
Rachel softly began her household tasks 
and as soon as the rest of the world was 
awake sent to ask her sister Ruth if she 
would keep honse that day while she went 
to the city. Ruth came back with the little 
messenger. 

‘‘T feel dreadfully indolent,’’ she said, 
‘“but I suppose 1 must do something for 
suffering humanity. Don’t buy the city 
out, sister.”’ 

Rachel did not reply or disclose the fact 
that her shopping bag carried more than it 
would bring: a dainty lunch and a cup of 
bouillon in a flask. She kissed each little 
face so gravely that Ruth said, ‘‘ One would 
think you were going on a mission.”’ 

‘*So I am,” replied Rachel, with a smile 
that verged on tears. She did not explain 
that it was a mission to her own self. 

About eight o’clock Rachel entered a 
quiet city street, rang a doorbell and asked 
to be shown to ‘‘ Miss Clarke’s room.’ 
Miss Clarke was just ready to go to her 
daily occupation, but stopped for a friendly 
greeting. 

‘*Can you stay five minutes?’’ asked Ra- 
chel, sinking into the vearest chair. 

“Ten, if you like, you dear woman!”’ 
said Miss Clarke, heartily. ‘* But what does 
ail you? You are thin and your hands 
shake. I wish I had the whole day to give 
you.’’ 

“This room would be the best gift just 
now,’’ said Rachel, with a nervous cough. 
‘That is what I came in for.”’ 

She repeated the doctor’s words and un- 
folded her plan. It was to rest in Miss 
Clarke’s room two days in the week from 
nine to six. During these hours it was 
empty, as her friend lunched down town. 

‘Of course you are welcome,” said Miss 
Clarke. Rachel also obtained her reluc- 
tant consent to sharing its rental. This 


amounted to twenty-five cents each day. 


After Miss Clarke had gone Rachel took 
a sponge bath, darkened the room and went 
to bed as if for the night. There was no 
tap at the door, no baby’s cry, nothing in 
the building for which she was responsible; 
she could surrender herself to rest. In less 
than an hour came sleep, that angel of heal- 
ing, and the worn mother had forgotten 
care. Onceshe roused enough to know that 
she was actually resting and lay enjoying 
the delicious indolence till she slept again. 
The busy city hastened hither and thither, 
truck and carriage rolled through the street; 
in the basement dining-room people ate and 
went their ways, still Rachel lay in that 
sweet, health-giving, dreamless sleep. 

Just before tea Rachel appeared to her 
flock. There was a joyous rush for her 
arms, a renewal of the old, sweet din. With 
gratitude Rachel noted that each voice was 
not a blow on bare nerves, that she could 
listen and respond with something of her 
own graciousness. 

Twice every week for three months she 
went into her retreat and came back strength- 
ened. She believes that she has discovered 
a cure for overtaxed mothers, one that costs 
little money, time or disarrangement of 
household affairs. Renewed health makes 
the joys of wifehood and motherhood so 
keen that she rejoices daily that she was 
led to leave her little ones ‘‘ for a season,”’ 
and not ‘give them forever to some other 
woman to bring up!”’ 


—_ 


THAT CLUB OF EIGHT.* 
CHAPTER VY. MILLICENT SURPRISES THE 


CLUB. 


BY SARAH PARR. 


Cassandra held her ground, though sorely 
perplexed. ‘‘Bress me! You ain’ gwine 
ter run ’way an’ break Miss Milly’s hea’t,”’ 


. She protested, hoping to right matters with- 


out distressing Millicent. 

‘*T guess we ain’t goin’ to make fools of 
ourselves a-stayin’ to no fandanger like this,”’ 
growled Jake, resentfully. ‘‘ We didn’t look 
fer no comp’ny but us.”’ 

A combined growl echoed him. It was 
low. They were all afraid that Millicent 
might appear. 

““Why, bress yer hea’ts, you’s de hull 
comp’ny, ’cept de music-makers byme by. 
Walk in.”’ 

They hesitated. But another glance at 
the brilliant lights and the thickets of palms 
and ferns about the double doorway of the 
parlor was too much for their faith. 

“See yar now,’’ said Cassdndra. She 
stepped within the hall. They sullenly fol- 
lowed. ‘‘Reckon you'll b’lieb dat,’ she 
chuckled, pointing to the green archway 
into the parlor. 

Eight pairs of sullen eyes looked up. 
Eight voices read in changing accents, 

‘*WELCOME TO THE CLUB.” 


A breathless pause, then a quick, exult- 
ing chorus: ‘‘ Why, if ’tain’t fer us! It’s 
writ in them things they call immortals.” 

Millicent, hurriedly completing, certain 
preparations at a table under the chande- 
lier, had given no heed to the sounds of 
arrival. But now she turned and hastened 
forward, The boys, gaping up delightedly, 
never saw her till she was at the doorway, 
crying gayly, ‘‘ Written in immortelles be- 
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cause this is to be an immortal club. Wel- 
come, a double welcome to each member.’’ 

How adorable she seemed to those rough 
boys as she stood there in simplest white 
with pink roses at her belt and cordially 
grasping the coarse, cold hand of each.” 
With the last grasp, and while they were 
still tingling with surprise and delight, she 
said, brightly, ‘‘Caps on the rack yonder 
and then come here. We must be quick. 
Cassandra’s supper is ready and each mem- 
ber of this club should assume his badge 
before ’’— 

‘“A badge?’ echoed the boys, crowding 
after her as she went to the table just left, 
then, catching a gleam of silver and their 
own gilt initials within a row of satin-lined 
leather cases, ‘‘ Miss Millicent! O! Hoo— 
ray? ” 

It burst forth in a delirious shout and 
ended in awhisper. They had suddenly no- 
ticed Millicent’s startled countenance. -In- 
stantly human nature quenched itself in re- 
spect. 

Millicent could not help laughing, but her 
heart swelled joyfully. There was hope for 
her in the ludicrous little incident. 

With suppressed cries the boys snatched 
their badges—eight solid and strongly made 
silver ladders, an inch and a half long. 
They were unique in design and the work- 
manship beautiful. Each of the six rungs 
bore one word, mounting regularly from 
the lowest rung: CouURAGE, PERSEVER- 
ANCE, INDUSTRY, Honesty, THOROUGH- 
NESS, HELPFULNESS. 

Pendent from the lowest rung were six 
little silver charms: a girdle, a breastplate, 
a sandal, a shield, a helmet and a sword. 
Each charm bore its own apostolic inscrip- 
tion: Truth, Righteousness, Peace, Faith, 
Salvation, The Word of God. From the 
topmost rung swung a little gold crown. 
It also bore one word: Heaven. 

“T guess it’s a riddle,” cried Tommy 
Logan. 3 

“oTain’t now, 
Gregg, ‘‘it’s a badge. 
80.” 


> burst out little Billy 
Miss Millicent said 


“J guess it’s mor’n a common riddle,” 
said Jake, slowly, lifting his intelligent gray 
eyes to Millicent’s. ‘‘Itmeans that if we go 
by our badges we’ve got to climb the lad- 
der, an’ the fust step up’ll be courage, an’ 
the’ — 

‘* Supper!” gasped Billy, rapturously, as 
Cassandra’s bell pealed its call. 

‘* And supper should be discussed first,”’ 
laughed Millicent. 

In a twinkling the badges were fastened. 
Millicent led the way with Jake. Ever- 
greens hung from the chandelier, and the 
bounteous round table was beautiful with 
snowy damask, old family silver, delicate 
china and gay flowers. The boys took their 
assigned seats with furtive glances at each 
other, the youngest—Tommy Logan and 
Billy Gregg—on either side of Millicent. 

But Millicent’s brief blessing asked, Jake 
suddenly rose. Instantly a little stir ran 
around the table. 

“You set still,’ ordered Jake, then, ad- 
dressing his startled young hostess: ‘* Miss 
Millicent, we’re a rough lot, but we'd all 
like to behave like the swell boys you’re a- 
treatin’ us like. We didn’t think as you'd 
eat with us, but jest give us a nice bite o’ 
somethin’ in acommon way. We didn’t ex- 
pect nothin’? like this,’? a comprehensive 
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glance sweeping the table. ‘So if you’d 
_ put us through our paces a bit—tell us what 
to do an’ how to do—we’ll be thankful, ner 
forgit.”’ 

He sat down amid an assenting murmur. 
For an instant the lump that had risen to 
Millicent’s throat was too big for speech; 
the next she answered, gayly and warmly: 
‘“ A splendid idea, Jake, and I appoint you 
my assistant. Ill instruct and you must 
observe, report and correct.’ 

This tactful arrangement ended all em- 
barrassment. Amid great mirth the lessons 
in table etiquette began and proceeded. 

Cassandra, carving broiled chickens at a 
side table, winked her eyes fast and mut- 
tered, inaudibly: ‘‘Dar’s suffin in dat boy, 
too, I ’clar’ ter man. An’ if eber any yethly 
bein’ ought a be flyin’ roun’ dat tea-table on 
wings it’s Miss Milly!” 

Millicent allowed the boys no time for 
painful self-consciousness. 

As they gleefully left the supper room an 
exquisite violin solo sounded from the 
parlor. 4 

Their love of music amounted to a pas- 
sion. At the first note everything. else was 
forgotten. They burst out as with one 
voice: ‘‘ A fiddle!”’ 

The wild whoop was followed by a wilder 
rush, Pell-mell they dashed upon Milli- 
cent’s corps of musicians and vocalists. 

‘“‘Bress us!’’ groaned Cassandra, staring 
after them and Millicent’s pursuing figure. 
‘* An’ dar’s ter be a sucus wif de mus’kil! 
I’clax’ ter man I b’liebs I ain’ ’verted ter 
de stuff. A sucus’s mo’n I ba’g’ind fer, 
an’— Massey on us, an’ p’sa’ve us now!”’ 

An appalling crash had suddenly quelled 
the boisterous shouts—a harsh, broken strain 
from the violin, aloud mingling of shiver- 
ing glass, splintering wood and frightened 


cries, 
(Coneluded next week.) 


. A LIVELY SCENE. 


Inauguration day is always an exciting 


time in Washington and some of these his- 
torie occasions have been especially dra- 
matic. A writer in the Bosten Transcript, 
describing the scene when Jackson was in- 
auguratéd as the seventh president of the 
United States, says that it was the liveliest 
day the city had ever witnessed up to that 
time. -Every man carried a hickory stick, 
—Jackson’s nickname being ‘‘ Old Hickory ” 
—and horses were caparisoned with hickory 
bark. Ladies wore necklaces of hickory 
nuts and one or two wore bonnets made of 
hickory leaves. It was a decidedly rude 
erowd which accompanied the president- 
elect to the Capitol. Fully half of them 
wore pistols, had their pantaloons tucked 
into their boots and indulged in shouts far 
more expressive than elegant. The exer- 
cises on the fourth of March this year show 
a decided gain in manners, if nothing else. 
— 


FIGHTING A FIRE, 

‘An opportunity was lately afforded the 
Chicago fire department to test its ability 
to control a blaze in one of the tall oftice 
buildings. A fire was discovered in the 
fourteenth story of the Chamber of Com- 
merce building late one evening. The ele- 
vators were of great service to the firemen. 
Ropes were carried up and by these long 
lengths of hose were hauled up over the 
: twelve’ balconies inside, then under a pres- 
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sure of 180 pounds the engines were en- 
abled to play their streams on the fire in 
the attic. Owners of this class of property 
must breathe easily now that it has been 
demonstrated that such buildings are not 
beyond the reach of help in case of fire. 
Thealarm most generalat present, however, 
is not the prospect from fire but from water. 
All the conditions point to a spring break-up 
and overflow from the Desplaines River into 
the Chicago basin, with results which none 
like to contemplate. 


YOUNG AMERICA AHEAD, 


A good story is told of how a young 
American, Albert H. Washburn, astonished 
some Germans with whom he was dining 
and who insinuated that he could not name 
in order the presidents of the United States. 
He promptly accepted the challenge and 
coolly remarked, ‘‘ While I am about it I 
may as well name the vice-presidents and 
also the secretaries of state.’’ The incredu- 
lous Germans took down a book giving the 
names of all these officials and were as- 
tonished to hear them correctly repeated. 

Then the young man turned upon them 
and asked if they could name the Prussian 
rulers from the time of Charlemagne down 
to Emperor William. Not one of them 
could go half through the list, and their 
chagrin was complete whev Mr. Washburn 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps I had better do it for you!” 
He named them all without a mistake and 
modestly said when asked how he ever ac- 
complished these feats of memory, **O, my 
father had a taste for such things and 
taught them to me when I was a boy, and 


you see they are sometimes useful to know.” 
——— 


NOBODY KNEW. 


Who should know or care that another 
poor family had come to the already over- 
crowded city from a green, quiet country 
home miles away? 

Who should note the outgoing of the 
father morning atter morning as the fall 
days grew apace, or the hopeless home- 
coming in the twilight when the mother 
had but to lift her anxious eyes to his 
gloomy face to read there the answer to her 
unasked question? There was no work, none 
at least for him, and day after day his steps 
grew slower and his eye less bright as he 
saw his little hoard of money melting away 
and knew that the dreary winter was ap- 
proaching. But the weary quest was almost 
over. He came home one night through 
the crowded streets with throbbing brain 
and tired limbs. He passed no more through 
the low doorway until, encased in a rude 
pine casket, they carried him out to rest 
where the poor are laid away, each in his 
narrow, quiet bed. Nobody noticed all this. 
Why should they? Are not men and women 
dying every day in the great city and sleep- 
ing at night in the gray Potter’s field? 

Then alone, unaided, the delicate mother 
took up the burden. Nobody noted when 
her cheek grew wan and thin, her step 
more weary and her patient hands less 
steady. Nobody saw that her heart was 
breaking while she worked and wept. The 
burden was too heavy and she, too, lay down 
at length in the one scant bed which the 
little house afforded and slept. Nobody 
knew when the little stock of furniture was 
sold for rent, the windows of the dingy 
tenement closed, the door barred and four 
helpless children, fatherless, motherless, 
drifted out into the world alone, uncared 
for. i 
Ought any one to have known, to have 
cared?—The St. Louis Deaconess. 

——— 


We are doing a good deal toward making 


ourselves look old and ugly when we give 


way to worry and fretfulness,—Ruskin, 
¢ 


rounded teaspoouful 
of Cleveland’s C2 
Baking Powder Gas > 
does more and better work 
thana heaping Ae 
teaspoonful 
of any other. 

A large saving ona 
year’s bakings. 


The best 
known writers 


on domestic science, as 


Marion Harland, Mrs. McBride, 
Mrs. Parker and Emily Hayes, 


and teachers of cookery, 


as Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Lincoln 
and Mrs. Dearborn, 


use and recommend 
Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder. 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. | Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


A Cough or Sore Throat, 
which might be cured by a sim- 
ple remedy like Brown’s Bron- 
CHIAL TROCHES, may cause a 
serious Bronchial or Lung Trou- 
ble. The Troches are unrivaled 
for relieving all Throat Irrita- 
tions caused by cold. 
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Wall Paper Samples 
@® FREE ®@ 


Send 8e. for postage, deduct it when ordering. 
foods all guaranteed to 
GoeRNG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
Good Papers, = a 35 a per Roll. 
Gilt ‘ - 4,5, Ge. 
Embossed Gilts, _* ’ S$, 10c. and up. 
9-inch BORDERS to Match, le. Ya. 
18 ee . *e i Be. . 
-H. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. 1. 
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KERRALARE RH EEREEEEEE 
GENTS WANTED ON SALARY snission 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
#50 per week. MONROE 
No. 1132, La Crosse, Wis. 


POOPED OES OSS 
ROSES SOSSHSS 


Pencil. Agents making 
ERASER MF’G. Co., X, 


CONVERSATION CORNER. 
. stands for BOY and for 
BOOK, according to our 
old primers. Well, we have 
the boy—a great many of 
him—and his sisters, too, 
ready for the subject of the 
week. What shall our B be? 
Books oy literary questions 
and answers relating to 
them, I think, by the pile 
of assorted letters I have 
under that classification. 


Three questions in our last symposium of 


this sort (Feb. 2) have been answered. Sevy- 
eral members have sent copies of May Riley 
Smith’s poem, Sometime, which have been 
forwarded to the querist vr to ‘‘ shut-in” 
friends. It is published as a tract in Chi- 
cago, in a booklet by A. D. F. Randolph, 
New York, and also, I think, by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. The number of our 
paper containing the query had also (on 
page 177) another poem by Mrs. Smith, 
whose home is in New York City, though 
she has been living temporarily in Colorado 
on account of an invalid son, 

Various answers have also been received 
to the inquiry about the hymn, 

The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never, 

I nothing lack if Iam His, 

And He is nine forever. 

It may be found (among other places) in 
Dr. Charles H. Richards’s Songs of Chris- 
tian Praise, Dr. Robinson’s Laudes Domini, 
Professors Harris and Tucker's Hymns of 
the Faith, being set in the lasi—one corre- 
spondent says—to the beautiful tune Domi- 
nus regit me. Two gentlemen—in Auburn- 
dale and Cambridge—write that it is set to 
music as an anthem in Schirmer’s Series of 
Octavo Church Music, No. 125. The author 
is Rev. Henry W. Baker, Baronet, a vicar in 
the English Church, who died in 1877. It 
is said that the closing lines of the third 
stanza were his last words, just before his 


death: 


And on His shoulders gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me. 


“kK. B. Hollis,” a correspondent writes, 
**is the pen name of Miss Ellen L. Biscoe of 
Holliston, Mass., author of the Cecil books, 
published in Boston,’ and a lady whom I 
met afew minutes ago told me that she is 
not only an author but, what is still greater 
praise, a gifted teacher in the Sunday school. 

The old couplet, ‘‘Count that day lost,” 
still eludes our search. Going up from my 
depot to the Congregational House, the 
other morning, I looked in at the Old South 
antiquarian bookstore hoping to find Stani- 
ford’s Art of Reading there, but was disap- 
pointed. But, gaing up School Street, | met 
a fine-looking gentleman, who accosted me 
and said that Mr. Staniford was his uncle 
and that he had a copy of the book. 1 fol- 
lowed him up several stories into his room 
to see it, but only found the bare quotation 
without other lines or hint as to author. A 
few minutes afterward a lady came into the 
Congregational Library and said that she 
remembered it well in Watts on the Mind. 
A little later another lady confirmed this— 
she, too, had learned it there when a school- 
girl. Then up spoke one of those numer- 
ous Secretaries or agents who frequent the 
Congregational House and remarked that 
when he read the query at home his wife 
recognized it as from Dr. Watts. I opened 
my mail and found this: Shim 
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- WoRCESTER, MAss. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Did not you and I 
learn the lines *‘ Count that day lost,’’ etc., in 
our schooldays, when we studied Watts on the 

Mind? AN OLD CORNERER. 
Yes, I remember the book very well; it 
was edited for the use of schools by Rev. 
Joseph Emerson and used in Byfield and 
Ipswich and Bradford and Derry and all 
the other old academies. After a long 
search I found a copy of Emerson’s Watts 
at the Public Library, but not the desired 
couplet at all!. At the place where it ought 
to have been was a long quotation beginning: 


Nor let soft slumber close your eyes 
Before you’ve recollected thrice 

The train of actions through the day: 
Where have my feet chose out their way? 


Was this what all the ‘‘ old Cornerers’’ 


remembered? 
NortH ApaAms, MAss. 


Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done, 


was marked upon all our samplers when I was 
a little girl. Mrs. B. 
DeEpHAM, MAss. 


... We have the couplet in a book of proy- 
erbs copied for us by a school teacher many 
years ago, and from that day to this they have 
been favorite lines for albums. Mrs. W. 


OTHER QUERIES. 


RoyautTon, Vt. 


Dear Mr. Murtin: Fifty years since or more 
a poem appeared in a newspaper which I have 
long tried to find. It was an address by 
Spring to Winter and commenced, ‘Adieu, 
Father Winter,” going on to say something 
like this: 


You hard, old, clumsy fellow, 
There is not a sod but I will have to mellow. 


An article also appeared many years ago over 
the signature of ‘‘ Dow, Junior,” sometimes 
used as a declamation: ‘‘ Of all the evils ever 
foisted upon humanity that of snuffing, chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco is the filthiest, the 
most demoralizing and the most inveterate.” 
I am often asked for a piece to speak and have 
wished I had this. Long live the Corner! It 
is a mine of gold to the young and by no 
means amiss to the old. 
Yours sincerely, Mrs. D. 

After that compliment I hope some of 
you will be able to report answers to the 
lady’s questions. I remember the articles 
of ‘‘ Dow, Jr.,’’ and his ‘‘ Patent Sermons,”’ 
one of which this denunciation of tobacco 
doubtless was. His real name was Elbridge 
Gerry Paige, a native of Hardwick, Mass., 
and editor of the New York.Mercury. He 
died in 1859. Ido not remember the poetry, 
but I have just opened a letter from a liter- 
ary gentleman, closing with these lines: 


Snow! Snow! I hail your reign! 
(Do you get the drift of what I mean?) 


I see the drift all around my house and the 
trees covered with rime, but I do not sym- 
pathize with the spirit of this poet; to tell 
the truth, I do not wish to see any farther 
winter—I wish he would leave without 
making any more ado. 


West GARDNER, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Noticing what success the 
Corner has in finding lost poems through its 
readers I venture to ask for the poem of which 
these two lines are the only ones I can recall: 


She spread the wings we had not seen, 
And soared away to heaven. 
Mrs..C. 


I do not know as valentines are literature, 
but Sarah Noah received one last week, 
postmarked Boston, with a picture of a 
mouse on it and itself anonymous;'I have 
several letters of the latter kind every week. 
The questions jn some of these I would 
answer by mail if I could guess the full 
name and address. Will not correspondents 
always sign their names, not for publication 
but, in the words of another, ‘‘as a guaranty 
of good faith’? -. Mr, Martin. 


you 


to comprehend the figures 
33,000,000 
EE RS 


Because the ordinary 
mind fails to grasp any such amounts, we 
offer this sum for the best illustration of the 
fact that thirty-three million pounds are made 
by MENIER, of the famous chocolate—*“CHOC- 
OLAT MENIER’’—yearly. To show the mar- 
velious hold this perfect product has upon 
the civilized world, for quick comprehension, 
in the size of this advertisement, either by 
word or illustration, is the point to attain. 
Address our advertising representatives, thus :— 
Every competitor 
will receive a sam- 


| Dcop’s ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Pree 265 WASH'N 8T., 
Menicr 
ple of the finest | ‘G)iietition. peg er ccs 
chocolate on earth. ‘ 
Remember that CHOCOLAT  MENIER can be taken 


immediately before retiring so easily is it digested. 
Cocoa and Chocolate hear the same relation as 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


Sold throughout 
the civilized world 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Oey I Be Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
West NY “City SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER, N.Y. 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 


Makes an every-day convenience of an 

old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 

Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 

award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoid 

imitations—always insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2oc. (or stamps’ 
4 for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥- 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Zco- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated, and house- 
keepers will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, | 


a solid, concentrated extract, free 
from fat and gelatine or any foreign 
substance and dissolve it themselves. 


signature 
onthe jar : 
in blue. - 


: The 
: genuine 
‘ has this 


Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 
muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FOR Marcu 19. Prov. 23: 15-23. 


TIMELY ADMONITIONS. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


we 

This lesson is placed here in response to a 
demand for instruction against intemperance. 
It is well fitted for this purpose, for it pre- 
sents positive motives to holy character and 
between them places the warning against ex- 
cessive indulgence in eating and drinking and 
against laziness. Wisdom is the counselor, 
and the maxims of this whole section of the 
book of Proverbs, from chap. 22: 17 to 24: 34, 

“are called ‘‘ the sayings of the wise.” 

Wisdom, in Proverbs, is a principle, dispos- 
ing nature to wise arrangements and regu- 
lating human society for the good of its mem- 
bers. It is personified and represented as pre- 
siding over human affairs and directing how 
to choose the paths which lead to individual 
happiness and public prosperity. Let us put 
these maxims into modern forms and apply 
them to our own lives. This lesson aftirms: 

1. Ambition to do right meets the approval of 
the best elements of society [ys 15,216], 16 
would seem as though that were a truism, 
yet many do not believe it. They hold that 
righteousness is inconsistent with success; 
that we must put down others by craft or 
force in order to get above them. We have 
such men in business, in politics and society. 
And it must be admitted that some get rich 
and influential by these means. Wrecking 
railroads and insurance companies, cornering 
products which the people must have and sell- 
ing out at artificially high prices, loading 
worthless stocks on those who believe men 
honest—these methods are often resorted to 
and when successful are regarded by many as 
brilliant achievements. Similar tactics have 
gained high offices in political life and have 
secured entrance into fashionable society. 

Yet it 1s questionable if even those who 
have amassed the greatest riches or have won 
great political honors ever got what they 
most coveted. Jim Fisk and Jay Gould are 
not names that awaken public respect or 
gratitude. Senators Quay and Murphy are 
not mentioned among statesmen whom the 
people delight to honor. The book of Eccle- 
siastes well represents the man who got 
whatever his eyes desired—great possessions 
of herds and docks, silver and gold, men sing- 
ers and women singers, concubines very many 

* —as saying, when he looked on all the works 
his hands had wrought, ‘‘ Behold all was van- 
ity and a striving after wind.’’ 

On the other hand, the possession of noble 
aims and the recognition of them by those 
who share in them is genuine happiness. An 
honest man would rather be Job, stripped of 
everything but retaining his manhood, than 
the preacher of Ecclesiastes, possessing all he 
desired of every kind of wealth but having 
sold himself. To possess the esteem of good 
men is better than to try to steal their prop- 
erty and succeed in doingit. ‘‘ He that loveth 
pureness of heart, for the grace of his lips the 
king shall be his friend.’’ Gracious words, 
prompted by noble purposes, will win for any 
one an honored place in the best society. 

2. Habitual obedience to God brings blessedness 
Jvs. 17-19]. Perhaps the first temptation to 
youth to try to be successful by using dishon- 
est means comes from those who have by such 

"means gained riches and power. .When one 
finds himself enyying sinners it is time tor 
him at once.to challenge his ideals. Does he 
desire the career and the end of such men as 
we have named? Has he set their lives as 
his ideal? Then the counsels of wisdom, the 
precepts of the Bible, the desires of his Chris- 
tian parents may all be put aside. 

But there is a nobler ideal, that of the man 

_ who wants to serve his fellowmen, to deliver 
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them from ignorance and poverty and vice, to 
put into them love and courage to do right 
and purity, till ‘we all, with unveiled face 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory.’”’ Very different from the men 
we have been considering are Moffat and Liv- 
ingstone and Hannington and Patteson and 
Paton, who have transformed many thous- 
ands of bloodthirsty savages into kind and 
generous men and women living “‘in the fear 
of the Lord all the day long,” But there is a 
reward of such lives, a “sequel,” as the mar- 
gin renders the word. Christlikeness is the 
sure consequence of serving Him. Blessed is 
the man who can see the glory of such living 
and aspire to it. His “ hope shall not be cut 
off.”’ There is a joy in such living that is 
cumulative. A few days before Phillips 
Brooks died he said with earnestness to a 
friend, ‘‘The best part of life is the last 
part.”’ 

3. Animal indulgences lead to poverty [vs. 20, 
21). They bring worse woes than this. But 
this result is so patent that no one will deny 
it. There is an honorable poverty which is 
consistent with respect, but that which men 
bring on themselves by sensual indulgence is 
always and wholly a shame. The saloon 
which swallows up the wages of working 
men and keeps them and their families 
wretched is a monster. Those who patronize 
it feed it with their souls and bodies to keep 
it alive and flourishing. Nor is this less true 
of rich young mea who spend in gilded houses 
of vice money which others have earned for 
them, bringing dishonor on themselves and 
the name they bear. 

See what such men barter for mere beastly 
appetite—wealth, health, honor, love, hope; 
the good name and happiness of those de- 
pendent on them; the safety of the com- 
munity in which they dwell; every ambition 
which a pure heart and a healthy brain ina 
decent body may expect to realize. Noone, 
of course, deliberately offers all these treas- 
ures in exchange for mere animal satisfaction 
with poverty, rags and shame. But the ex- 
perience of thousands of years has proved 
that the saloon is the open door to just this 
No place is more dangerous to 
manhood than that among winebibbers. Every 
village in the land today can furnish illustra- 
tions of the truth uttered thirty centuries ago 
that “‘the drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty.’”’ Whoever takes to drink- 
ing liquor runs the risk of becoming a drunk- 
ard, With drunkenness belong gluttony, lazi- 
ness, poverty and rags. No sane man denies 
this, and to every young man in the land the 
counsel of God and of every worthy man and 
woman is, ‘‘My son, if thine heart be wise, 
my heart shall be glad.”’ 

4. Honoring parents makes both them and 
their children glad [vs. 22-25]. No pleasure is 
greater to good fathers and mothers than to 
see their children true, useful, Christlike. 
The child cannot fully understand this. But 
if he has a chivalric heart he will believe it. 
What joy comes to a mother like that of see- 
ing her manly boy the soul of honor and loy- 
ally devoted to her? What happiness to a 
father is like that of realizing in his children 
his own ambitions, and counting their service 
to the world as his? And what nobler tribute 
is ever given to human beings than that which 
children give to those who bore and reared 
them when they acknowledge that their in- 
spiration to unselfish living is the example of, 
and love for, their parents? We praise God 
for Christian homes, places in which heaven 
on earth is nearest to being realized. We 
mourn for the many homes which might have 
been such had they not been ruined by 
drink. 

Here, as often in the book of Proverbs, and 
indeed often throughout the Bible, is pre- 
sented the striking contrast between a life of 


self-denial, devotion to truth, a loyal service 
of God, on the one hand, and self-indulgence, 
sorrow, poverty and shame, on the other, the 
certain consequence of indulgence in animal 
appetites. This latter picture is made more 
vivid if we read on to the end of the chapter. 
Pointing to these contrasted pictures the voice 
of wisdom to every youth who hesitates about 
making his chvice, the most pathetic voice in 
history or experience, is: 


Now therefore, my sons, hearken unto me; 

For blessed are they that keep my ways. 

Hear instruction, and be wise, 

And refuse it not. 

Blessed is the man that heareth me, 

Watching daily at my gates, 

Waiting at the posts of my doors. 

For whoso findeth me findeth life, 

And shall obtain fayor of the Lord. 

But he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own 


soul: 
All they that hate me love death. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


One of the pictures in Froebel’s Mother 
Play presents a toy shop. A gay booth is 
pictured, its counter covered with toy sol- 
diers, sheep and horses—all that delights the 
heart of a boy—while drums and sleds and 
swords are placed in tempting array at the 
side. A father has brought his little son to 
select some toy, and, as the boy’s mind is dis- 
tracted by the richness of the display, the 
wise father advises him to choose carefully, 
to look well and to decide which of all the 
shopman’s wares will give him permanent 
pleasure. Froebel suggests to the parent and 
teacher that the child’s first experience in 
choosing and buying may be made the occa- 
sion for showing him what is offered in the 
great world market and of the importance of 
making a wise choice, a choice of permanent 
good. The toy shop with its glittering wares 
becomes an emblem of the great world, which 
is all before us where to choose. 

This picture of Froebel’s book, or a drawing 
suggesting the counter of the shop, may form 
the basis of our temperance talk with the 
children. They will tell you that the most 
highly-colored and shining toy would not be 
the best one to choose. The strong sled is 
better than the gay jack-in-the-box, because it 
lasts. It would be easy to draw the compar- 
ison here to some of the gay wares of Vanity 
Fair. Draw another counter and put on it 
bottles, decanters and glasses. Have you 
ever seen any of these? Some people have 
thought that these were good things to choose, 
but they are worse than the gilded toy of the 
boy. In the end they bring no pleasure but 
only misery and woe, A carefully chosen in- 
cident might be used here. i 

The wise man whe wrote the Proverbs said: 
“ For the drunkard and the glutton shall come 
to poverty.’’ Do you think a man who chose 
poverty would make a good choice? Yet, in 
most cases, he who chooses strong drink 
really chooses that. Some people think ease 
and pleasure the best thing the world offers. 
“Just let mealone. Let me enjoy myself.” 
Have you ever heard boys and girls say that? 
Our lesson says that drowsiness or ease shall 
clothe a man with rags. You wouldn’t.choose 
that would you? 

But there is something for us to buy, some- 
thing that always lasts and is always good. 
Draw another counter. Write above it, ‘‘ Buy 
the truth, also wisdom and instruction and 
understanding.’’ Show how these are bought 
and the price paid. Outline an open book on 
this counter and print on the pages for the 
golden text: ‘‘ Buy the truth and sell it not.’ 
Truth and wisdom and understanding are 
found in the Word of God. 


———_$§ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 12-18. On Gead’s Side. Josh. 
24: 14-24; John 9: 31-41; 1 Tim. 6: 11-14. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, March 19-25. 
Prov. 23: 15-23. 

If I could have taken those who may chance 
to read these lines into the Pitts Street Rescue 
Mission in Boston the other evening the scene 
would have proved a far more powerful argu- 
ment for total abstinence than any that can be 
put in words. There were 200 men, penniless, 
friendless, having drifted in from the wintry 
streets to this comfortable shelter provided by 
warm Christian hearts. What brought the 
great majority of them there? Liquor. As the 
services went forward half a dozen more in 
the course of the evening, in different stages 
of intoxication, stumbled down the stairs. A 
young Englishman next me, not over twenty- 
five years old, frankly said that rum was his 
worst enemy. He needed no argument to 
prove to him the evils of intemperance. Look- 
ing back upon a misspent past and forward 
into a future lit up by no hope, with tears in 
his eyes, he admitted that the only chance for 
him was to turn squarely about at the earliest 
moment. His predicament appears pitiful to 
us, but the likelihood of our ever being ina 
similar condition seems very remote. It is an 
improbable event if we have set our faces 
against strong drink, otherwise who dare 
prophesy? Probably hardly one of those 
wretched and destitute creatures anticipated 
such a conclusion to the life of indulgence, 
entered upon so gayly and thoughtlessly years 
before. 


Temperance Meeting. 


The temperate life is the safe life. To have 
a proper regard for one’s personal safety is 
not unmanly. We admire the engineer who 
sticks to his throttle and tries to stop his 
train though sure death await him, but as 
respects the man who balances himself on a 
tight rope over Niagara Falls the popular ver- 
dict is, “‘Thou fool.” It is better to be safe 
than to be sorry. A man can be tied up in 
chains far more disgraceful to him than his 
mother’s apron strings. The gentleman who 
wanted to hire a coachman and put to each 
applicant the question, ‘How near can you 
drive to the edge of a precipice?” rejected the 
men who thought they could go within a few 
inches and chose him who said he would keep 
away from it. as far as he could. 

Another reason for a temperate life is that 
we ought to be at our bestall the time. When 
the college crews go into training for the New 
London race their trainers taboo indulgences, 
that when the test comes and the word ‘ go”’ 
rings out every man can be at his best as he 
pulls away for the stake, his muscles hard, his 
nerves tense, his head clear. Why should not 
college men who watch athletic contests or 
who go about the country for one reason or 
another strive to be at their best always, for 
the sake of their alma mater, themselves and 
the ideal of cultured manhood which they 
are supposed to-represent? We should not 
then be hearing of glee clubs, from institu- 
tions which bear honorable names, stocking 
up their private cars with liquor before they 
start on extended trips. 
owes it to his Master to be in the best possible 
condition, physical, intellectual, spiritual all 
the time in order to hear what God may have 
to say to him and to do the work God may 
point out. Does the use of liquor favor such 
a condition ? 

Parallel verses: Prov. 20: 1; 23: 29-35; Isa. 
98:1, 7; Dan. 1: 8; Matt. 5: 29; Acts 24: 25; 
1 Cor. 9: 25; Gal. 5: 22,24; Eph. 5: 18-21; 2 
Pet. 1: 5-8. i 


——— 


An interesting account of a yisit to Rev. J. 
Ketley in Georgetown, British Guiana, by 
twenty aboriginal Indians, led by a converted 
Portuguese, has just been forwarded to the 
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directors of the London Missionary Society. 
The Indian party had traveled over athousand 
miles and had spent seven weeks on the jour- 
ney. They sought Christian baptism and 
pleaded for a missionary, guaranteeing a con- 
gregation of 1,000 people. They had already 
erected a church. 


ooo 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The fortieth annual report of the C. C. B.S., 
setting forth the work of 1892, shows $168,449 
gathered into the treasury. Toward this sum 
several women’s home missionary unions, 
Christian Endeavor Societies and Sunday 
schools have contributed generously. The 
whole number of church buildings completed 
during the year is 130. Loans have been voted 
to twenty-one churches for houses of worship, 
grants to 167, loans and grants to twenty-three, 
making 188 churches to which aid has been 
given on church buildings. Parsonage loans 
have been voted to fifty-eight churches. The 
map which is issued with this report in the 
Church Building Quarterly, dotted with char- 
acters representing church buildings and par- 
sonages, shows at a glance the grand work 
which the society has already accomplished. 
For the future it is important to keep abreast 
with the growing work. The number of reg- 
ularly organized Congregational churches in 
the States and Territories that have no house 
of worship is 485. More than four times that 
number have no homes for the pastor. It is 
safe to say that a church too weak to put upa 
house with a reasonable amount of benevolent 
aid is too weak to live without one. Indeed, 
an average of 100 churches have been dropped 
every year. All that many of them need, how- 
ever, is encouragement and financial aid, 
which could be promptly offered if the dona- 
tions to the C. C. B. S. were increased. 


The Congregational Association of Chris- 
tian Chinese in San Francisco numbers 441. 
Their gifts last year for missionary work were 
$3,676. Their total contributions were $6,079. 
Do not these figures stand for as real and deep 
interest in building up Christ’s kingdom as 
the gifts of the average American congrega- 
tion will show ? 


We may learn more than one lesson from 
the Chinese. In the matter of beneficence 
a Chinaman who lately died in Neponset, 
Mass., offers a worthy example. A few 
facts as to his liberality in a single year 
are significant. He sent $160 to (hina to 
establish a Christian school. To his sister, 
the only other living member of his father’s 
family, he sent $300. He collected $1,100 
among the Chinese between Providence, R.I., 
and Marblehead, Mass., to establish a home 
for poor children in his native land. Last 
spring, when Trinity Church, Neponset, which 
he attended, proposed to repair and enlarge 
its building, he insisted upon contributing fifty 
dollars, in spite of the pastor’s remonstrance. 
Later, when a fair was held to aid the church, 
he gave the equivalent of twenty-five dollars. 
His offerings were voluntary, constant, abund- 
ant. Hisidea of personal and general obliga- 
tion to support the church financially was 
expressed to the pastor in the following words: 
‘‘ People go church. Box pass. Put no money 
in box. No right.” y 


Speaking of books and periodicals published 
in the native language, Mrs. E. 8. Hume of 
India, in one of the Woman’s Board prayer 
meetings in Boston, expressed the! opinion 
that the great need is not for literal or even 
free translations of English ideas but original 
composition which shall be in the line of the 
Hindu habits of thought, with their idioms 
and figures of speech so entirely different 
from ours. Of course it is very difficult for 
adult English-speaking people to acquire this 
familiarity with the language. The Hindus 


are not slow in recognizing this, as is shown 
in the case of a native Bible woman, whose 
prayer for Mrs. Hume was, “Lord, untwist 
her tongue,” and then, “ Lord, untwist her 
notions,” which was equivalent to asking that 
she might acquire the pronunciation of the 
language and then think and speak in its 


idioms. , 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


An appeal for the Soudan and Upper Niger 
Missions has been issued by the English 
Church Missionary. In welcoming re-enforce- 
ments the committee states that the original 
leaders of the mission, Graham Wilmot Brooke 
and J. A. Robinson, were removed by death 
and the whole band of 1889 broken up before 
the projected scheme could be tested, but the 
principles upon which they worked are to be 
followed out by the new men. These prin- 
ciples imply a complete revolution in mission- 
ary methods. As the missionaries enter the 
Moslem states under the necessity of violating 
the Moslem law, which forbids the endeavor 
to turn Moslems to Christianity, they will 
voluntarily lay aside all claim to protection 
as British subjects and place themselves while 
outside British territory under the authority 
of the native rulers. The missionaries will, 
in fact, endeavor in every way to share with 
the people the difficulties and trials of their 
Mohammedan environment. 


Rev. Dr. Griffith John of China tells an 
interesting story of a young Chinese convert 
who died recently while on missionary work 
far from his home. He entered the service of 
Christ more than a dozen years ago. The 
faithfulness and consistency of his new life 
were testified to by his native friends, who 
said of Mr. Wang, “There is no difference 
between him and the Book”’—an eloquent 
tribute to Christianity and its transforming 
power in heathen lives. There are too few of 
us in Christian lands of whom this could be 
said. Dr. John says there are many Chinese 
Christians as good and faithful as Mr. Wang. 


In a speech which Mr. H. M. Stanley re- 
cently delivered in London in behalf of Eng- 
lish Wesleyan foreign missions the famous 
explorer took a decidedly rosy view of mis- 
sionary achievements in Africa. He thinks 
that people who remain at home should ex- 
tend to the missionaries a measure of patience 
equal to that which they must exhibit toward 
the unenlightened people among whom they 
labor. He alluded to the slow progress of the 
early Christian missionaries in Britain, and 
looks forward to the day when the name of 
Livingstone in Africa shall be venerated side 
by side with that of Augustine in England. 
The great traveler said that chief among the 
necessary qualifications of a thoroughly effi- 
cient missionary are self-sacrifice and an abid- 
ing hopefulness. He emphatically declared 
that in his long and varied experience he had 
never met a missionary who, in spite of vari- 
ous imperfections, was not deserving of his 
esteem. 

The statistics prepared for the recent Indian 
decennial conference show this steady growth 
of Protestant Christians in India: 


LA ai, saeetn eieeres 91,092 UST] icsemeesivca mantels 224,258 
TET [pes Pa RC ARR as 198,731. ISL ede senemomeetn pence 417,372 


The increase in communicants is still more 
hopeful, the statistics showing only 14,661 in 
1851 while in 1890 the communicants num- 
bered 182,722. It is estimated that there will 
easily be a million members of the Protestant 
Church in India at the close of this century if 
this progress steadily continues and advances, 
as may be reasonably anticipated. Im respect 
to this conference it is significant to note that 
among the numerous missionary bodies in 
India only one was not represented at this 
great convention, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, the organ of the High 
Church party in England, 
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Literature. 


EXTENDING BOOKS. 

The idea of expanding a volume by insert- 
ing into it additional material appropriate to 
its subject has become quite popular among 
book levers. This process consists in unbind- 
ing the book, separating its constituent leaves, 
inserting in appropriate places whatever it is 
desired to add and rebinding the volume or 
volumes which result. The process commonly 
is termed ‘‘ extending ’’ a work, and the pro- 
priety of the title is apparent from the fact 
that, when material happens to be compara- 
tively abundant, a single volume sometimes 
becomes several, each of equal length with 
the original. Ordinarily the additions made 
are chiefly in the way of illustratioz, but a 
large liberty is claimed and allowed in this 
particular. 

Perhaps no better idea of the results some- 
times attained by this process can be given 
than by the following extract from the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly of Feb. 18: 

One of the most expensive extra illustrated 
books yet made is said to be a Bible now 
owned by Theodore Irwin of Oswego, N. Y. 
It is valued at $10,000. The original was in 
seven volumes, 16mo, and by the addition of 
drawings and engravings it was enlarged to 
sixty volumes, each 16 x 24 inches, which oc- 
cupy seventeen feet of space on the shelves. 
This remarkable book contains 3,000 pen and 
pencil drawings, etchings, engravings, litho- 
graphs, oil and water-color paintings and mez- 
zotints. Among the illustrations are parts of 
the Great Bible of Cranmer, printed in 1533; 
parts of the Bishop’s Bible, printed in 1568; of 
the Nuremberg Bible, the first illustrated Bible 
published, printed in 1476, and of Luther’s Ver- 
sion and the Breeches Bible. The extender 
has brought together not only all that could 
be found of the best and rarest efforts at illus- 
trating the text of the Bible, but also the art 
of modern painters and engravers, making it 
one of the most complete and valuable copies 
of the Bible in existence. 

This process affords much pleasure to those 
who take it upin earnest and possesses a large 
educational value. Moreover, the pecuniary 
value of the completed work sometimes is 
large and the larger because of the uniqueness 
of the result. Usually the undertaking proves 
to involve some expense, but for those who 
can afford it there hardly can be a more re- 
munerative use of one’s spare money. There 
must be many invalids of sufficient wealth 
and culture to be able to extend books suc- 
cessfully who might find easy and congenial 
occupation in so doing. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

RHODES’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Two yolumes of this work—which is by 
James F. Rhodes and is intended to cover the 
period between the compromise measures of 
1850 and the election of Grover Cleveland— 
are issued and treat of the first ten years of 
the period. The author apparently has made 
exhaustive studies of his subject. There is 
ample evidence that he has examined not 
only the standard histories, so far as they 
cover the period, but also its newspaper lit- 
erature and every other available source of 
knowledge. He also has classified his facts 
carefully and has written in an energetic and 
entertaining style which also is sufficiently 
dignified. His proportioning of space to top- 
ics might be improved, in our judgment, but 
this, after all, is a matter of opinion very 
largely. In these two volumes it is his task 
to point out how the conflict between freedom 
and slavery, which kept breaking out in one 
‘or another form from time to time, led up to 
the War of the Rebellion, which was the 
result of the election of Abraham Lincoln, 
itself the outcome of a slow but radical revo- 
lution of public opinion. He has performed 
this task with a better degree of success than 
was to be expected in view of the brief lapse 
of time since the occurrence of the events 
described. 

Certain, chapters are special studies and are 


of great merit. That on slavery, for instance, 
is the fruit of wide and conscientious research 
and it is temperate and telling. The charac- 
ter and effects of slavery not only in regard 
to the blacks but also.in regard to their own- 
ers and the whites in general are set forth. 
The arguments of its enemies and also of its 
advocates are compared. The chapter is as 
comprehensive and candid a study of the 
subject as we can remember to have seen, and 
it also has the merit of brevity if the amount 
of its contents be considered. But it does 
too httle justice to a growing Southern anti- 
slavery sentiment, for example, in the Tennes- 
see region, if we remember aright, which was 
making good headway when the secession of 
South Carolina brought matters to a crisis at 
once. A different illustration of the same 
quality in the author is his treatment of the 
assault of Preston S. Brooks upon Charles 
Sumner. Jt would be hard to do justice to 
all the factors of this occurrence with more 
even-handed justice or with a truer apprecia- 
tion of the tempers of the two men and of the 
excited feelings of their partisans North and 
South. This reminds us to add that in gen- 
eral Mr. Rhodes is unusually successful in his 
portrayals of the personalities and characters 
of eminent men, although he presents a some- 
what more attractive picture of Douglas than 
others have felt able to draw. 


The John Brown episode receives judicious 


_discussion, and the whole course of the grad- 


ual development of that public opinion which 
elected Lincoln and took up the gauntlet of 
war which the South threw down is outlined 
impressively. The author has prepared the 
minds of his readers successfully for the next 
volumes of his work, in which the War of the 
Rebellion itself will be discussed. His work 
has no introduction, but it appears probable 
that the main divisions in his mind are the 
period of preparation for war, covered in 
these two volumes, the period of the war 
itself and the period of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment following the war and resulting 
in the victory of the Democratic party in 
1884. If he succeed in studying the second 
and third periods as thoroughly and in de- 
scribing them as intelligently and graphi- 
cally as he certainly has succeeded in respect 
to the first period, his history will be con- 
ceded a high and permanent place among 
works of its class. [Harper & Bros. $5.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Bishop of Durham, Eng., better known 
to Americans as Dr. B. F. Westcott, has gath- 
ered into a volume the substance of his lec- 
tures as regius professor of divinity for twenty 
years at Cambridge University before his ele- 
vation to the episcopate. The book is called 
The Gospel of Life [Macmillan & Co. $1.75] 
and it is a study of some of the graver prob- 
lems which suggest themselves in connection 
with human life and an explanation of the 
essential sufficiency of Christianity as their 
solution. He reaches the conclusion that the 
verification of Christianity is as complete as 
the nature of the case admits. Should this 
seem to lack positiveness the fact is due, not 
to any weakness of conviction on the part of 
the author, but to his conscientious purpose 
not to alienate any reader by claiming too 
much. The volume, without having quite so 
much interest as some other volumes on sim- 
ilar themes possess—probably because its con- 
tents originally were composed and used as 
lectures to students—is clear in form and pro- 
found in thought and is adapted to aid read- 
ers who are face to face with real difficulties. 
It is not written for the public at large so 
mucéh as for scholars, yet most of it is easy to 
be understood by anybody. 

The first thirty-eight psalms are included in 
the new volume of The Expositor’s Bible, 
which is The Psalms [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50], and is the work of Rev. Dr. Alexander 


Maclaren. He has left questions of authorship 
and date mainly at one side, and has devoted 
himself supremely to the interpretation of the 
meaning of these sacred writings and to en- 
forcing their lessons, although this is done by 
suggestion rather than formally. The au- 
thor’s tendency is to use too many words, and 
many of his sentences might be omitted or 
condensed with good results. But nobody 
will deny the high value of his work or fail to 
enjoy it.The fourth volume of Inductive 
Bible Studies, by President W. R. Harper, 
D.D., is Samuel, Saul, David and Solomon [Stu- 
dent Publishing Co. 50 cents]. It furnishes, 
like each of the foregoing volumes, a detailed 
outline of study, together with suggestions of 
books of reference, hints as to methods and 
habits of study, explanations of particular 
passages, lessons naturally indicated by the 
text, etc. No genuine student ever will fail 
in appreciation of such a helpful work as this. 
—The second volume of Prof. J. W. McGar- 
vey’s New Commentary on Acts of the Apostles 
[Standard Publishing Co. $1.50) begins with 
the thirteenth chapter and includes the re- 
mainder of the book. This writer also uses 
too many words and his comments, although 
practical and useful, contain nothing of spe- 
cial significance. It is intended for, and 
adapted to, intelligent but not highly educated 
people, and there are enough of them who will 
enjoy it to secure it a considerable vogue in 
some regions. 

Sermons by Principal A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, never will. lack 
ready and appreciative readers in America, 
In Christ in the Centuries and Other Sermons 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25] are thirteen of his 
discourses, classified as occasional or. con- 
gregational sermons and pulpit discussions. 
They are fresh and striking in thought, no- 
ticeably choice in diction and instinct with 
the wisdom of human experience and the 
spirituality which is the fruit of close and 
tender fellowship with Christ. Things New 
and Old [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00] is a vol- 
ume of sermons by Rev. Robert Collyer. It 
is not necessary to hold with him on ali points 
in theology in order to enjoy and be benefited 
by the strong current of cheer, trust and de- 
light in God and of hopefulness for men and 
women which pulses through these discourses. 
He is distinctly a liberal] Christfan, yet he is 
constructive and full of fellowship for those 
with whose views he nevertheless disagrees. 
Such books as this do good, even to those who 
never would express themselves in the same 
way and who perhaps would not utter some 
of the same thoughts at all.Rey. T. J. 
Lamont in The Joy of Salvation [Monitor Pub- 
lishing Co. 75 cents] has written a simple, 
wholesome dissertation and exhortation, which 
covers its important topic well and which 
ought to prove helpful to many a reader. 

Those in afiliction are addressed primarily 
by Rev. J. R. Macduff, D. D., in his new work, 
The Pillar in the Neght [A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.25]. It takes the author along time 
to say anything but his consolatory and up- 
lifting spiritual suggestions are so sincere and 
so really valuable that his diffuseness readily 
will be forgiven. Hiram Golf’s Religion or 
the *‘ Shoemaker by the. Grace of God” [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents] perhaps belongs with 
the stories, but it is so conspicuously religious 
a book that, in spite of its form, we include it 
here. There is not much of it but that little 
is extraordinarily good. The point is, that 
serving God consists in doing His will, espe; 
cially so as to benefit one’s fellowmen and 
women wherever one finds himself. It is a 
powerful and touching little story and should 
have a large circulation.—lIf Elizabeth E. 
Evans had read it she could not truthfully 
have said some things which she has said in 
her History of Religions [Commonwealth Co. 
50 cents], which is not a history at all but 
only her opinion, seldom supported, of the 
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results of scientific research and philosoph- 
ical criticism. The auther is not wholly can- 
did nor is she accurate. She announces her- 
self as a freethinker and condemns Christian- 
ity severely. A free thinker ought to be as 
precise in the statement of facts as any one 
else, but her book contains so many inaccu- 
racies, and so many other statements which 
may be correct but of no consequence, that it 
will not attract much notice. 


STORIES. 


There is likely to be special interest in Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford’s new book, Children of 
the King [Macmillan & Co. $1.00], because 
just at present he is giving readings from his 
various works in this country. The scene of 
the story is Southern Italy and the tale de- 
picts passionate but honorable, self-sacrificing 
love in contrast with mere fortune-hunting. 
It ends in a tragedy due to mistaken loyalty 
to the heroine, and one can but admire, even 
while he blames, the author of it. The book 
exhibits Mr. Crawford’s customary insight 
into human nature, especially among the Ital- 
ians, whom he has studied so long and well. 
— Nurse Elisia [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00] 
is another of Mr. G. Manville Fenn’s interest- 
ing stories. Itis not quite so skillful a piece 
of work as some of his other books. The 
horsey young women are overdone, for exam- 
ple. The heroine herself, however, is well 
conceived and described, and the book, which 
deals chiefly with English country life, is un- 
deniably entertaining.——A Stumble on the 


‘Threshold, by James Payn, and The Berkeleys 


and Their Neighbors [Each 50 cents], by Molly 
E. Seawell, are two of the Messrs. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. The former deals 
with the lives and: loves of certain English 
Cambridge University students. It contains 
several somewhat glaring improbabilities and, 
although quite readable, is not by any means 
a story of a high order. The latter describes 
people and scenes in Virginia since the War 
of the Rebellion, and is a bright, spirited 
narrative, with some uncommonly well-writ- 
ten pages. 

A few more volumes of excellent short sto- 
ries also are at hand. One is Ruth McK. 
Stuart’s A Golden Wedding and Other Tales 
[Harper & Bros. $1.50]. They are Southern 
stories, partly about negroes, partly about the 
different classes of whites. Most of them are 
what have come to be called dialect stories. 
They are uniformly and uncommonly enter- 
taining and some are decidedly affecting.—— 
The seven stories, by J. S. Wood, which com- 
pose An Old Beau and Other Stories [Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00], are somewhat more sketchy 
than the foregoing, but they possess unques- 
tionable power and also exhibit a certain deft- 
ness in its use which is very attractive. One 
lays aside the book wishing that it contained 
more material of the same quality.——Dr. Paul 
Carus has put together a dozen short stories 
in a book entitled Truth in Fiction [Open 
Court Publishing Co. $1.00], which are mostly 
allegories and point a lofty moral. If we 
catch the intended meaning of the stories we 
disagree with the’ teaching in one or two in- 
stances. But most of them individually, and 
the collection as a whole, suggest wise and 
stimulating spiritual truths. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Henry George’s latest work, A Per- 
plexed Philosopher [Charles L. Webster & Co. 
$1.00], is of a peculiar character. It hauls Mr. 
Herbert Spencer over the coals in vigorous 
fashion. Mr. Spencer in his Social Statics, 
published in 1850, took Mr. George’s ground 
of the moral invalidity of private property in 
land. Within recent years Mr. Spencer has 
expressed substantially the contrary opinion, 
and Mr. George accuses him sharply, not for 
changing his ‘mind, his entire right to’ do 
which is not denied, but for declaring in Eng- 


land that he had changed his early views and 
had suppressed the work in whieh he had ex- 
pressed them although until long after he had 
made this declaration he continued to allow 
the book to be printed in America and to re- 
ceive a large annual income from its sales. 
Mr. George impeaches the moral honesty of 
Mr. Spencer with great severity, and, we re- 
gret to add, with apparent truthfulness. -He 
also criticises Mr. Spencer’s new statements 
of his views about land as shuffling, confused 
and inconsistent, and if his quotations of Mr. 
Spencer’s words are exact, as we have no 
doubt is the fact, he undeniably leaves Mr. 
Spencer in a bad plight, in which the latter is 
likely to receive even more sarcastic com- 
ments from the London Times than it offered 
when he announced his change of opinions. 
Such personalities as those in question sel- 
dom are worth putting into the form of a 
book, but Mr. George has a waiting audience 
who will read it. He has written courteously 
even when most strongly, and, although we 
do not indorse his distinctive tenet, we must 
say that he has exposed Mr. Spencer’s weak- 
nesses in a manner which renders immediately 
necessary the most frank and full defense 
which can be made. 

Harper’s Black and White series is gotten 
up very tastefully and its material is selected 
judiciously. One of its most attractive vol- 
umes thus far is Seen from the Saddle [50 
cents], by Isa C. Cabell, to which Charles 
Dudley Warner has supplied a pleasant intro- 
duction. The writer, who is at once an en- 
thusiastic horsewoman and a graphic, grace- 
ful writer, makes her experiences very real to 
the reader. The vicinity of Hartford, Ct., ap- 
pears to be the region traversed, for the most 
part, and the book contains many agreeable 
descriptions of scenery and people, together 
with not a little philosophy and fun.—The 
third volume of English Topography [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50],a work edited by 
G. L. Gomme and containing a classified col- 
lection of the chief contents of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine from 1731 to 1868, covers the coun- 
ties of Derbyshire, Devonshire and Dorset- 
shire. It is a treasury of interesting informa- 
tion about family histories, church matters, 
topography, local customs, ancient buildings, 
etc., and all students of English social history 
and life will find in it much of significance. 
Opening its pages at random for examples of 
its contents we find accounts of a fragment of 
ancient sculpture at Bolsover; of popular 
games at Buxton; of Kedleston Church with 
its monuments and peculiar tombs; of Whit- 
tington Church, with the Revolution House, 
which was an inn, and of a procession in 1788 
held as a jubilee, or centenary, celebration of 
the revolution of 1688; of the scenery at East 
Teignmouth; of the architecture of the gate- 
house at Cerne Abbas, etc. 

Rev. A. H. Scott’s Ten Years in My First 
Charge [Hart & Co. $3.00] is written with 
such naiveté and fullness of detail that we 
at first supposed it to be the work of some 
venerable father in Israel looking back at the 
close of life upon the yéars of his early minis- 
try. But it turns out to be the production of 
a man still young and destined, we trust, to 
do equally useful service for at least a genera- 
tion longer. He is a Canadian minister. Itis 
a question whether good taste would justify 
some things included in his pages and most 
ministers would have written quite a different 
book or none at all. But the simple fervor of 
the author is attractive. Evidently he gains 
a firm hold on the regard of his people and 
is successful in guiding souls to Christ.—— 
Studies by a Recluse [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75], by Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp, con- 
tains eight: essays, most of which are histori- 
cal studies, each of which has appeared al- 
ready as a magazine article. That on The 
Origin and Growth of English Towns was 
published in the Chautauquan. The others 


are on such topics as St. Albans and Her His- 
torian, Bury St. Edmunds, The Land and Its 
Owners in Past Times, Letters and Letter- 
writing, etc, They’ are learned but also popu- 
lar, and the book will be welcomed by the 
writer’s customary readers and will add to his 
repute. 

The literature which treats of Korea is not 
yet so affluent that a new volume seems su- 
perfluous unless it possess special features 
which justify it, and Rev. G. W. Gilmore’s 
Korea from Its Capital [Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. $1.25] is written entertainingly 
as well as with personal and considerable 
knowledge of the subject. He confines him- | 
self to the more popular side of his subject, to 
the appearance of the country, the dress, 
homes and habits of the people, and similar 
topics, without going into history at all. 
There are chapters, too, about progress toward 
civilization, foreign relations and missionary 
work. There are a number of illustrations 
and the book will make a pleasant addition to 
the Sunday school library.—Bishop Hurst’s 
five short histories—on The Reformation, The 
Early Church, The Medizval Church, The 
Modern Church in Europe, and The Church 
in the United States—have been condensed, 
and to some extent rewritten, by the author 
in one volume, a Short History of the Christian 
Church [Harper & Bros. $3.00]. Necessarily 
it treats but cursorily of individual topics, but 
it is comprehensive and well arranged and 
serves admirably as a general work of refer- 
ence. It also suggests many works to be con- 
sulted in special study. It also is accurate, 
although one notices an occasional slip. For 
instance, it states that Harvard College was 
founded in 1636 and was “‘ the first institution 
of advanced learning in the American colo- 
nies,’’ and on the next page it speaks of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, founded in 1603, as 
“the first successful attempt to establish an 
institution of high grade in Virginia.’”’ The 
two statements need to be reconciled. 

Miss Florence Simmonds, under the edito- 
rial supervision of Mr. Walter Armstrong, 
has translated Edouard Corroyer’s volume on 
Gothic Architecture [Macmillan & Co. $2.00], 
which contains a learned, but not unneces- 
sarily technical, account of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Gothic style of architecture. 
The author’s patriotism as a Frenchman has 
affected his judgment somewhat, but if due 
allowance be made for this fact his volume 
will be found eminently profitable. Its suc- 
cessive departments treat of religious, monas- 
tic, military and civilarchitecture, and it treats 
not only of churches, abbeys, cathedrals, town 
halls, etc., but also of castles, ramparts, gates, 
bridges and even of barns. It is illustrated 
lavishly, but unless the edition as a whole is 
bound more strongly than the copy sent to us 
it is likely to prove unsatisfactory in this re- 
spect. But it is printed handsomely.—In 
The Crime of Caste in Our Country [Keystone 
Publishing Co. $1.50], by B. R. Davenport, 
there is more good sense than the somewhat 
sensational look of the book leads one to ex- 
pect. The author is very extravagant in some 
utterances but evidently is honest and patri- 
otic and has endeavored, although not always 
in the wisest manner, to warn his readers 
against some prevalent social and moral perils. 

Many intending visitors to the Columbia’ 
Exposition will find pleasure in looking over 
beforehand such a volume as Picturesque Chi- 
cago and Guide to the World’s Fair [R. H. 
Woodward & Co. $1.50]. It describes the 
history of the city, its present appearance and 
characteristics and the exposition as the plans 
concerning it are expected to be carried out. 
It is sketchy and miscellaneous in character 
but answers its purpose reasonably well. It 
is illustrated freely, indeed some of the pic- 
tures are introduced more than once.—The 
principal interest of The,Convent Life of George 
Sand [Roberts Bros. $1.00], translated by 
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Maria E. MacKaye, lies in the scene rather 
than the actor. Aurore Dupin was not suf- 
ficiently different from other young girls to 
render an account of her schooldays strikingly 
peculiar or entertaining. She gave at that 
time no noticeable indication of being a 
genius. As for the convent itself, one re- 
ceives a decidedly unfavorable impression of 
it. It was a poor place for the training of 
young girls. The account of the life there is 
written in a lively manner, however. 


NOTES. 

—— Prof. Henry Drummond is to deliver a 
course of lectures on The Evolution. of Man 
before the Lowell Institute in this city this 
spring. 

— A memoir of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, based upon his letters and papers and 
prepared by arrangement with his relatives, 
is soon to be issued by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


—— A multitude of readers will be rejoiced 
to learn that Miss Bayly—better known by 
her nom de plume, Edna Lyall—who has been 
ill long and seriously, is sufficiently recovered 
to resume writing. 


— Mrs..J. G. Blaine has found herself 
obliged to state publicly that no one of the 
alleged authentic and authoritative biogra- 
phies of her husband is approved by his fam- 
ily or has received any material or other aid 
whatever from them in its preparation. 


— The Critic has passed into the control 
of Miss J. L. Gilder and her brother, Mr. J. B. 
Gilder, who founded it thirteen years ago and 
always have edited it, although Mr. C. E. 
Merrill has owned a controlling interest in it 
until now. It has just begun to introduce 
illustrations. 


— The recent readings and story-tellings 
‘y F. Hopkinson Smith and Thomas Nelson 
Page in this city were exceedingly enjoyed 
and drew large audiences. The same two 
authors, and likewise Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, are about to give a series of morning 
readings in New York City. 


— An organization for the purchase and 
preservation of Elmwood, the Cambridge home 
of James Russell Lowell, as a memorial of 
him, has been formed. But his daughter states 
that, although a portion of the estate might be~ 
bought, the remainder belongs to her and she 
prefers to retain it in her own possession. 


— The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
held last month a loan exhibition of decora- 
tive bindings, rare books, manuscripts and 
bibliographical treasures, of which an attract- 
ive catalogue containing important memo- 
randa was one of the results. Among the ex- 
hibits were a copy of the Coburger Bible, 
1478; an Eliot Bible, 1663; the manuscript of 
Charles Lamb’s Dissertation upon Roast Pig, 
etc. 


— A volume by and concerning the late 
Prof. Lewis F. Stearns, D. D., of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary is about to be issued by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is to be 
entitled Present Day Theology, a Popular Dis- 
cussion of Leading Doctrines of the Christian 
Faith. It willinclude his address at the In- 
ternational Congregational Council in Lon- 
don in 1891 and a biographical sketch of him 
by Prof. G. L. Prentiss, as well as his portrait. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. . 


{ Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 

AN ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By 
O. M. Brands and H.C. Van Gieson, M.D. pp. 
386. $1.00. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. Book I. pp. 186. 
42 cents. 

. Ginn. & Co. Boston. 

HuME’s TREATISE OF MORALS. With Introduction 

by Prof. J. H. Hyslop, Ph.D. pp.275. $1.10. 


. - George H. Ellis. Boston. 
In SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. By Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie and Others. pp.163. $1.00. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
TROPICAL AMERICA.: ByI.N. Ford. pp. 409. $2.00. 
THE GERM-PLASM. By Prof. August Weismann. 

pp. 477. $2.50. 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE. By J.C. Van Dyke, L.H.D. 
Pp. 249. $1.50. 

SO GREAT SALVATION. By Rev. C.H.C. Macgregor. 
pp. 138. 50 vents. 


American Book Co. New York. 
MARMION. By Sir Walter Scott. pp. 247. 20 cents. 
ROBINSON’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. pp. 
416. 65 cents. ; 

ROBINSON’S NEW RUDIMENTS OF ‘ARITHMETIC. 
pp. 224. 30 cents, 

ROBINSON’s NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. pp. 80. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
List, YE LANDSMEN! By W. Clark Russell. pp. 
408. $1.00. 

HER HEART WAS TRUE. By an Idle Exile. pp. 
134. 50 cents. 

ORCHARDSOCROFT. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. pp. 
310. $1.00. 

CASSELL’S COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Edited by E.C. Stedman. pp.505. $1.50. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 


MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE BootH. By F. de L. 
Booth-Tucker. Two vols. pp. 663 and 692. %3.50. 
EW CONCEPTS OF OLD DOGMAS. By Rey. J.E. 


Odlin. pp. 292. $1.25. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM. By Rev. Morgan Dix. 
pp. 239. 
KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of Miss Molly. 
pp. 379. $1.00. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
UNDER KING CONSTANTINE. pp.129. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 


PLATO AND PLATONISM. By Walter Pater. 
256, $1.75. 


Christian Literature Co. New York. 
GREGORY OF NyssA. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., 
and Henry Wace, D.D. pp.567. $4.00. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
FAMILIAR TALKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Abby Sage Richardson. pp. 433. $1.50. 
SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Miss E.S. Kirkland. pp. 398. $1.50. 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. 
287. $1.00. 


Pp. 


By 
By 


pp: 
PAPER COVERS. 


New England Publishing Co. Boston. 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL 
AND LABOR. by Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. pp. 48. 
15 cents. 

Hollander, Bradshaw, Folsom. 

BRILLIANTS FROM PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
cents. 


Boston. 
pp. 39. 50 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
PROPHECY. By Rey.S.F. Porter. pp.100. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 


THE DUGDALE MILLIONS. By W. C. Hudson. pp. 
319. 50 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Philadelphia. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF COUNTRY COMMUNITIES IN 
PRUSSIA. By Conrad Bornhak. pp.16. 15 cents. 


Charles H,. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 

THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW IN GREEK. Edited by 
Professors Alexander Kerr and H.C.Tolman. pp. 
15. 50 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


January. EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


February. PULPIT.—CURRENT TOPICS.—RELIGIOUS 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
—PHYSIOAL EDUCATION. 


March. SORIBNER’S.— LIPPINCOTT’s. — HOMILETIOC 
REVIEW.—ATLANTIC.— FoRUM.—ST. NICHOLAS.— 
CENTURY.— ROMANCE.— OVERLAND.— NEW ENG- 
LAND.—CALIFORNIAN ILLUSTRATED.—TWO TALES. 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS, 


GENERAL SHERMAN ON NOTORIETY. 


LANCASTER, Dec. 30, 1863. 


Dear Brother: I have been importuned 
from many quarters for my likeness, auto- 
graphs and biography. I have managed to 
fend off all parties and hope to do so till] the 
end of the war. I don’t want to rise or be 
notorious, for the reason that a mere slip or 
accident may let me fall, and I don’t care 
about falling so far as most of the tempo- 
rary heroes of the war. The real men of 
the war will be determined by the closing 
scenes and then the army will determine 
the questions. Newspaper puffs and self- 
written biographies will then be ridiculous 
caricatures. Already has time marked this 
progress and indicated this conclusion. 

If parties apply to you for materials in 
my behalf give the most brief and general 
items and leave the results to the close of 
the war or of my career. As well might a 
judge or senator seek for fame outside their 
spheres of action as an officer of the army. 
We must all be judged by our own peers, 
stand or fall by their verdict. I know I 
stand very high with the army, and feel no 
concern on that score. Today I can do 
more with Admiral Porter or the generals 
than any general officer out West, except 
Grant, and with him I am as a second self. 
We are personal and official friends. 

Affectionately yours, W. T. SHERMAN. 


—Century. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS TO ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 


Boston, May 19, 1891. 

Dear Dr. Farrar: A thousand thanks for 
your most kind letter. I knewthat Ishould 
have your sympathy! Iam not bishop yet. 
We have a complicated constitution, and all 
the dioceses and all the bishops have to vote 
upon me before I am confirmed and can be 
consecrated. And so it will be some time 
yet; but it will come. Massachusetts has 
done its part, rather unexpectedly to every- 
body, and I shall probably be consecrated 
somewhere about the first of October. It 
looks quite interesting and attractive, and 
I hope I shall not be quite useless in the 
new work which will occupy the remainder 
of my days. I have had a delightful life, 
and the last twenty years of it which I have 
spent in Trinity Church have been unbroken 
in their happiness. Why should I believe 
that the good Father has left me now, and 
has not made ready something good for me 
to do and be in these new fields? So I go 
on with good heart. i 

It will spoil any chance of my coming 
this year to Europe, and so I must not hope 
to preach in St. Margaret’s. A quiet sum- 
mer here at home, looking over the work, 
closing up the past and making ready for 
the future, is what evidently is appointed 
me. lam sorry for that. I do not like to 
let the years go by with so rare sights of 
friends’ faces. And it will be long since I 
saw yours—another year, perhaps! 

You know how constantly [ think of you, 
and with what wonder and admiration I 
hear of your abounding labors, and with 
what deep sorrow I know of suffering that 
comes to you. It is a joy to me that you 
should put my name in your new book. It 
touches me and pleases me exceedingly. 
And so, dear friend, may God’s best bless- 
ing be to you and yours. My truest love to 
them. And let me be always, 

Affectionately your friend, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Boston, Dee. 18, 1892. 


My Dear Archdeacon: It is partly that I 
want to send you Christmas greeting and 
partly that I need your sympathy today 
when I am fifty-seven years old—for these 
two reasons and a hundred others I am 
going to fill these four pages with talk to 
you across the water. 

In the midst of a thousand useless things 
which I do every day there is always coming 
up the recollection of last summer, and how 
good you were to me, and what enjoyment 
I had in those delightful idle days. Never 
shall I cease to thank you for taking me to 
Tennyson’s, and letting me see the. great, 
dear man again. How good he was that 
day! Do you remember how he read those 
two stanzas about Faith, which he had just 
written? I can-hear his great voice boom- 
ing in them as I read them over in the new 
volume which has come since the poet died. 
And how perfect his death was. And how 
one feels that he has brooded so on death, 
and grown familiar with its mystery on 
every side, that it cannot have come with 
surprise tohim, And Whittier, too, is gone. 
He never forgot the visit which you paid 
him, nor ceased to speak of it whenever I 
saw him. But how strange it seems, this 
writing against one friend’s name after an- 
other that you will see his face no more. [ 
pray you to live, for to come to London and 
not see you there what should I care for the 
old places—St. Margaret’s and the Abbey 
and the Dean’s Yard and all the rest? 

I hope you know how I valued the ser- 
mons which J heard from you in the Abbey 
on those Sunday afternoons last summer. 
They have been in my ears and in my heart 
ever since. Indeed, when I look back over 
these years, I owe you very much indeed. 
T hope that you are very well and happy. 
Do not let the great world trouble you, but 
be sure that many are rejoicing in your 
brave work. O that you were here tonight! 
With all best Christmas wishes for Mrs. 
Farrar and you and your children, I am, 

Affectionately your friend, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


—March Review of the Churches. 
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News from the Churches 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN COURSE. 

Christ and Doubt was the theme of Prof. 
Marvin R. Vincent’s lecture last Sunday even- 
ing. Union Seminary’s scholarly professor of 
sacred literature showed himself to be a mas- 
ter in the interpretation of Christ’s attitude 
toward doubt, a most forcible and lucid ex- 
positor of the results of his scholarly research, 
one who senses the difference between theology 
and religion, between honest doubt and lazy 
indifference to life’s problems and who has 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, the prob- 
lems of the day. 

After preliminary statements relative to the 
assumptions which the theme suggested—as to 
the reality of Christ as a personality and 
doubt as an ever present fact—he set forth the 
central thought of the lecture, which, in its 
various aspects, was afterward most thor- 
oughly discussed, viz., that Christ recognized 
the necessity of doubt as a factor in all real 
thinking but always sought to nullify it by 
establishing a personal relation with the 
doubter through that simplest yet hardest of 
acts, ‘‘ Take My yoke upon you; learn of Me 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.”’ Christ 
insisted that faith should be a personal rela- 
tion to Him, not a right relation to formulas 
of thought about Him, and yet He did not 
make faith synonymous with ignorance nor 
make credulity the alternative of doubt. 
Christ did not urge the doubter to abjure 


‘knowledge, but He insisted that there is a 


knowledge that comes only after the sur- 
render of personality to personality. 

Study of the instances recorded in the Gos- 
pels where Christ met doubvers shows the truth 
of all that is claimed above. The honest 
doubter was always treated as one who was 
to be reconciled, healed, but not as a sinner 
because he doubted. Unquestioning faith was 
never recognized as normal faith. Where His 
claims were disputed Christ let His life and 
ministry prove the truth of His claims and 
time was trusted to bring about this verdict. 
Theological doubt, as in the case of Nicodemus, 
was met drastically and by compelling a change 
of point of view. The honest, stubborn incre- 
dulity of Thomas was met with evidence of a 


lower kind when the higher was not appre- - 


hended. So in the case of Philip. 

Professor Vincent believes that much of 
doubt is due to the confounding of what is 
essential in réligion with the non-essential. 
Much of it is due to the theology of or after 
the twelfth century, superimposed upon Chris- 
tianity, which has made orthodoxy a substi- 
tute for holiness. If a man cannot accept 
Anselm’s or Shedd’s views of Christ it does 
not follow that Christ is incomprehensible, 
but making theological formulas and personal 
loyalty to, and knowledge of, Christ synony- 
mous has fustered doubt. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 
OF SHAWMUT CHURCH. 

Changes in pastorates in old Boston are not 
so frequent that the departure of one pastor 
and the coming of another fail to attract even 
a wider attention than that of the local sister- 
hood of churches. Especially when the two 
events synchronize and occasion the calling of 
one and the same council is there an added 
interest. When to this is joined popular 
expectancy in connection with the launching 
of a new departure in cburch methods all 
the conditions are ripe for a large and not- 
able rally of Congregational folk. This was 
the case at Shawmut Church last Thursday 
afternoon, when representatives of forty-five 
churches assembled to assist in the dismission 
of Dr. Griffis and the installation of Rev. W. E. 
Barton. The pastoral office is thus transferred 
with no break from one who has held it hon- 
orably for six years to one who seems signally 
fitted to take up the work just at this junc- 


. was speedy and hearty. 
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ture. Nine of the delegates were former 
Shawmut members. 

The council chose Dr. E. B. Webb modera- 
tor, and after Dr. Griftis had stated his reasons 
for resigning his charge and a committee had 
been appointed to bring in suitable resolutions, 
which were subsequently reported and tunani- 
mously adopted, being couched in terms of 
high praise, Mr. Barton read his statement of 
belief, prefacing it with a verbal account of 
his Christian experience. The paper showed 
him to be a man who thinks for himself, and 
who might properly be classed as a liberal 
conservative, a cautious but thorough thinker, 
open to new truth but with the temper that 
exalts what is positive and fundamental. Here 
are two or three representative extracts: “T 
accept the Bible for all that I understand it 
to be—a series of messages from God through 
a chosen people to all men delivered by differ- 
ent hands.” ‘I have no fears of the results 
of critical investigation concerning the date, 
authorship and purpose of the books of the 
Bible.”’ ‘“ While believing with all my heart 
that Christ was bruised for our iniquities, that 
by His stripes we are healed, I can but know 
that character is not transferable, that God 
could neither punish Christ for the sins of the 
world nor forgive the world for Christ’s suf- 
ferings alone, and that the Bible must and 
does teach something other than the cold, 
literal, double-entry substitution which, in the 
preaching of some men, seem to affirm that 
God was so angry with sin that He must pun- 
ish some one.”’ 


yi yy) 
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REV. W. 


E. BARTON. 


So satisfactorily did Mr. Barton present his 
views that hardly a question was put to him 
and in private session the vote to approve him 
The evening pro- 
gram was carried out before a well-filled 
house, the individual parts being taken by men 
who would naturally be chosen for such sery- 
ice, the only participant from outside the local 
circle being Prof. H. C. King of Oberlin, who 
preached a characteristically spiritual sermon. 
Rev. N. Boynton was particularly bright and 
tender in the extension of the right hand of 
fellowship. 

The picture which we print herewith does 
justice, we think, to Mr. Barton, who is al- 
ready winning his way to many hearts. Young, 
but with nearly ten years of experience, di- 
vided between the mountain whites and an 
exceptionally happy pastorate in Wellington, 
O., possessing the practical and missionary 
ardor characteristic of Berea College and 


Oberiin Seminary, a good writer, speaker and - 


all-around man, he comes to be a real acces- 
sion to the working forces of Boston Congre- 
gationalism. 

Shawmut Church, as Dr. Griffis well said in 
his charge to the people, may never again be 
distinguished as the place of worship of the 
rich and fashionable and the church home of 
many men prominent in business and politics, 
but it has an exceptional opportunity for 
reaching the multitudes and enough strong 
men and consecrated women are still left to 
constitute the backbone of a successful peo- 
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ple’s church. The $8,500 which they have 
already raised for this year is guarantee that 
there will be no deficit at the end of the year, © 
the pastor being paid $3,500 and the same 
grade of music being maintained. 


DR. MUNHALL AT WORCESTER. 

From Jan. 29 to Feb. 26 Dr. L. W. Munhall 
conducted revival services in Worcester at the 
South .End. Twelve churches united—six 
Congregational, two Baptist, one, each, Free 


‘Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Disci- 


ples. Meetings were held the first week at 
Pilgrim Church, the second at Old South and 
the remainder of the time at Piedmont, which 
is nearest the center of population. The Bible 
readings, four afternoons each week, were all 
at the Church of Christ and of great value 
and stimulus through their thorough exposi- 
tion of the Scripture. Dr. Munhall has no 
more marked characteristic than his absolute 
trust in the Bible as the very word of God. 
Its treasures seem wholly at his command, 
the overflowing quotations being always lit- 
eral, with statement of book, chapter and verse. 
To this he adds the power of a strong person- 
ality, fearless, aggressive, positive. He rarely 
appeals to the emotions, is not afraid of caus- 
ing a laugh by some odd story or clever turn 
of wit. Sanctimoniousness is wholly absent, 
as well as the strained feeling which marks 
some revival work. There is solemnity but 
not excitement. ; 

The four meetings on Sunday afternoons 
were of striking interest, the first and last for 
young people and one each for young men 
only and women only. Admission to these 
was by ticket, distributed not only in the 
churches but in schools, factortes and shops. 
To see audiences of 1,500, and even 1,800, in 
which over 300 at a single service declared 
themselves as accepting Christ, is a memorable 
experience. Another notable hour was the 
talk with the Grand Army men, filled with 
stirring recollections of Dr. Munhall’s four 
years of service, the sermon that followed get- 
ting its illustrations from the same scenes. 
The last Friday night was the converts’ praise 
service. After a helpful sermon he called 
those who had signed pledge cards during the 
meetings to form in lines through the aisles. 
Although not half of the signers were pres- 
ent the circle extended around the walls of 
the large auditorium and still another circle 
had to be formed within that. With joined 
hands all sang Blest Be the Tie that Binds. 
Then the pastors were ranged just inside the 
circles and, while the choir and audience sang 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, the lines moved 
around and each pastor shook hands with 
each convert. Then all the congregation sang 
Faith Is the Victory, with handkerchiefs way- 
ing in time to the chorus. A more impressive 
demonstration of the dignity of confession, the 
fellowship of the church and its-weleome to 
new believers it would be hard to imagine. 
In all that company but one head was plainly 
marked with gray while very few were over 
twenty. Happily Christians are aroused and 
the Sunday schools and Endeavor societies 
are equipped to aid in training these young 
confessors, nor should we have had them there 
put for these organizations, for the greater 
number gathered were of those with faces 
already turned toward the light. 

Of the full thousand signing the cards over 
three hundred were from churches not organ- 
jzed in the movement, some belonging to 
Episcopal, Universalist and Unitarian bodies. 
Dr. Munhall’s musical helper is Mr. Chess 
Birch, an adept with the chorus, and any one 
who doubts whether profound spiritual im- 
pressions can be conveyed by a cornet should 
hear him play the golden instrument presented 
to him by former comrades in the famous 
United States Army band at the Jefferson 
Barracks, St. Louis. Besides his musical work 
Mr. Birch has held three meetings with the 


children, as many as five hundred attending. 
His methods are cheery and wholesome. 

“One way used by Dr. Munhall in the after 
meeting is to tell each to talk with his next 
neighbor. “‘ Ask your wife if she is a Chris- 
tion; it will do you both good.” In this way, 
while the choir is singing, the unconverted 
ean be reached without attracting attention. 
In tH special meetings on Sunday afternoon 
a Christian man or woman was stationed in 
every pew before the doors were opened to the 
public to make sure that all should be reached. 
The closing service crowded Mechanics’ Hall 
With nearly 3,000 eager and thankful people. 
*“ And there was great joy in that city.” x. 


FORTY YEARS OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISM IN PORTLAND, ME. 

The Congregational Club of this city re- 
cently had this theme under review. Port- 
land from the first has been a stronghold of 
Congregationalism. The study of its religious 
problems since 1850 is instructive. The city 
since that time has about doubled in popula- 
tion. Congregationalism has more than kept 
pace with this growth notwithstanding the 
infiux of a large Catholic and foreign element. 
The 22,000 of forty years ago were the pure 
* New England stock and presented the most 

favorable conditions for the development of 
Puritan principles. Then there were six Con- 
gregational churches, now there are eight. 
Their total membership in 1852 was 1,079, in 
1392 2,070. The average membership of the 
Six ehurches in 1852 was 179, of the eight in 
1392, 259. Nearly one-sixth of the city’s gain 
in population has been gathered in these last 
four decades into our churches. Nor uoes this 
numerical ratio do justice to our growth and 
influence, inasmuch as this increase repre- 
sents in wealth, intelligence and influence the 
best elements of citizenship. 

This gratifying result, however, has been at 
the expense, to some extent, of the rural por- 
tions of the State. Maine has gzined in forty 
years only twenty-seven churches and 6,674 
ehureh members, nearly 1,000 of whom, or about 
one-seventh of the whole, were added to the 
churehes of Portland. These facts were ably 
presented at the club by Rev. A. H. Wright, 
who said, “ Only in the cities and larger towns 
does Congregationalism hold its own in our 
State.** 

The material prosperity of Portland, and we 
hope also the spiritual growth of its churches, 
find a gratifying illustration in the matter of 
Benevolence. In 1852 our churches gave for 
qissions and kindred charities $8,525, in 1892 
$22,441. This nearly threefold increase is a 
slight gain upon the city’s progress in wealth. 
The benevolence of the churches has thus in- 
ereased faster than their membership, and in 
comparison with the city’s growth Congrega- 
tionalism has advanced one-quarter faster 
than the population and in benevolence one- 
half faster than its wealth. In Sunday school 
limes our churches are doing more than dou- 
ble the work of forty years ago. Their Sun- 
day schools then enrolled 948 persons, last 
year 2070. 

These numerical and financial contrasts are 

_comparatively easy and may not always be an 
accurate exponent of spiritual conditions. In 
the latter respect comparison of the present 

-with the past is more complicated and difii- 
eult. Dr. Edward Payson set the type of re- 
ligious life for Portland in the early part of 
the century, but men of his stamp are not du- 
plicated by natural generation. He had wor- 

_ thy successors, however, in Drs. Carruthers, 
Chickering and Dwight, whose spiritual im- 
press is felt in the work of today. In addition 
to the personality of the preacher there are 
eurrents of life at certain periods and public 
events and conditions that promote revivals 
and make it difficult to estimate the com- 
parative spiritual life of succeeding decades. 
Since 1870 the number of conversions and of 
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accessions to our churches on confession of 
faith has steadily increased. The first decade 
of the last half-century was, however, far more 
fruitful in conversions than any since. From 
1850 to 1860, 798 were received into the Congre- 
gational churches of Portland on confession; 
from 1860 to 1870, 521; from 1870 to 1880, 593; 
from 1880 to 1890, 658. If numbers and benev- 
olence are an index of spiritual life Portland 
has made steady progress for half a century. 
If converting power is the standard of meas- 
urement the result is more questionable, inas- 
much as multiplied resources in the kingdom 
of God ought to mean multiplied power. 
Taking Portland as a fair representative of 
the Congregational spirit and growth, the out- 
look for our denomination in our cities is en- 
couraging, but not enough so to warrant self- 
gratulation or overweening optimism. The 
question of the hour with Congregationalists 
relates not to the wealth or intelligence of our 
order but to spiritual vitality. Dit We, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Rev. F. L. Goodspeed’s final declination of the call 
to Central Church, Boston, has been made public.—— 
The first of four Lenten addresses at Prospect Street 
Church, Cambridgeport, was delivered last Sunday 
evening by Dr. Arthur Little——The same evening 
Rev. Morton Dexter made an address on The Pil- 
grims at the Mystic Church, Medford. 


The first part of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
last Monday morning was occupied with reports of 
accessions to the churches, many of which were 
large. Miss Ida B. Wells, the young colored woman 
who was formerly editor of the Memphis /ree 
Speech, read an effective plea for justice to her 
race, giving an account of the lynching of several 
negroes at Memphis. It was substantially the same 
address as that which she made a few weeks ago at 
the Ministers’ Meeting and later at Mr. Jcseph 
Cook’s lecture at Tremont Temple. 


Rey. Dr. A. P. Foster’s resignation of the pastor- 
ate of Immanuel Church, Boston, was accepted by 
the society last Friday evening. Dr. Foster has been 
prominent in the movements for the moral welfare 
of the city in which the churches are concerned and 
has labored faithfully and diligently as a preacher 
and pastor during his seven years of service. His 
resignation is to take effect April 1 and he has 
accepted the position of New England secretary 
of the American Sunday School Union in connec- 
tion with the Eastern editorship of the Advance. 


The Monday Class of boys and girls at North Ave- 
nue Church, Cambridge, an institution of great use- 
fulness, founded by Mrs. Frank Foxcroft and car- 
ried on since her death by her husband, is just 
entering on its spring series of eight meetings. 
Rey. S.C. Bushnell is giving talks on Cities of the 
Bible. Music is a prominent feature of the meet- 
ings. 

Massachusetts. 

The church in West Peabody, Rev. F. A. Holden, 
pastor, within the last year built a parsonage cost- 
ing $2,000, all of which has been paid.—Rey. R. W. 
Haskins, whose resignation has been accepted by the 
church in Abington and approved by a recent coun- 
cil, preached his farewell sermon last Sunday. 


Some of the churches in the Andover Conference 
have voted to postpone their contributions to the 
American Board until after the annual meeting at 
Worcester. 


The Merrimac Valley Congregational Club met at 
Lowell, Feb. 27, and elected Deacon Otis A. Merrill 
president. The guest of the evening was Dr. E. W. 
Donald of Trinity Church, Boston, who gave an 
earnest talk in behalf of the principle upon which 
the American nation has been built—that the op- 
pressed of other lands are welcomed to our shores. 
The vigorous plea for immigration was mildly op- 
posed by some volunteer speakers and in private 
conversation. The Andrew and Philip Society 
connected with the First Church has recently 
adopted a ritual similar to secret societies, but with- 
out the grip and passwords; it has its relief com- 
mittee for cases of sickness and need, and intends 
to show that the church is able and willing to do 
whatever good deeds are done by the fraternal 
organizations. The society recently entertained its 
lady friends at a banquet, which was addressed by 
Rey. W. S. Kelsey of the Andrew and Philip Society 
of Berkeley Temple, Boston. 


Dr. C. C. Creegan and Rey. Messrs. Beach, Per- 


kins, Hume and Mrs. Hume of the American Board 
supplied the pulpits of Haverhill and Groveland 
Feb. 26 and addressed a union meeting in the 
evening. & 

The Center Church of Haverhill has voted to sell 
its parsonage with a view to purchasing elsewhere. 
The new pastor, Rey. C. M. Clark, will begin his 
labors April 1.—The benevolent contributions of 
the West Parish Church for the past year were 
$400. The number of names now on the roll is 153, 
the largest in the history of the church. Ten were 
received during the past year, the fourteenth of the 
pastorate of Rev. J. N. Lowell. 


Rey. C. M. Cady, professor of English literature 
in the Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan, is spending a Sab- 
batic year in Newburyport and recently filled the 
pulpit of the Belleville church most acceptably. 
Dr. Fiske, senior pastor, is making a good recovery 
from his broken leg and will soon be out again.—— 
The North Church, under the lead of Rey. C. P. 
Mills, has just adopted the Golden Rule services for 
evening use. They have been much liked, too, in the 
Belleville church, where the first Newburyport com 
pany of the Boys’ Brigade now numb>rs forty pri- 
vates and made its first public appearance at a re- 
cent church social. A dozen of the members have 
enlisted as Christians since the company was formed 
in November.—Mr. Reid, who is supplying the 
Whitefield church, has done much to give to it new 
hope of ability to do the work it might do. 


Rey. C. R. Gale, who has resigned the pastorate of 
the Calvinistic Church, Fitchburg, will visit the 
Holy Land next autumn. During his ministry of 
five years 134 have been added to the church, benev- 
olences have steadily increased, two missions have 
been developed into churches and several hundred 
dollars of indebtedness have been removed.—The 
Swedish church has bought a lot and will build a 
house of worship. Rev. Gustaf Staaf will be glad 
to receive any contributions for this purpose; $1,100 
are already subscrived.—The East Church in Ware 
has added $500 to the salary of its pastor, Rev. A.B. 
Bassett. 


Park Church, Worcester, having incurred a debt 
of $10,000 in erecting its main auditorium, has pro- 
vided for payment of the interest by dividing it 
into shares of $5, individuals taking from one to 
fifteen shares.—The benevolences of Plymouth 
Church amounted last year to $33,434. Forty-five 
were added, making a membership of 719, Dr. Me- 
Cullagh is preaching a series of evening sermons on 
Inspiration, Miracles, the Christ of Christianity and 
other subjects of vital interest. 


A council was called by the church at Marion 
Tuesday, Feb. 28, to investigate charges of violation 
of truth and of plagiarism against Rey. &. P. Gard- 
ner, pastor. The council heard the case and vote 
unanimously that the charges were not sustained. 


A deepening religious interest throughout the 
student body is observable at Amherst College. 
Rey. J. E. Tuttle of Jamaica Plain occupied the pul- 
pit Feb. 26, in exchange with Professor Genung, and 
remained last week for special meetings every even- 
ing and for private conversation with the students, 
who have been greatly pleased with his frank, ear- 
nest spirit. Some in all the classes professed con- 
yersion, and Mr. Tuttle has been invited to return 
and continue the meetings. : ‘ 


The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club held 
its annual meeting, Feb. 28, at Springfield, with a 
larger attendance than usual. In addition to a 
growing interest in the work of the club what drew 
out the members was the practical topic, Trusts, 
and able addresses by President E. B. Andrews of 
Brown University and Prof. J.B. Clark of Smith 
College. Addresses were made by Prof. UC. 8. 
Walker, Ph. D., of Amherst and Professor Learned 
of Japan. Mr. E. P. Dyers, an editor of the Spring- 
field Union, was elected president for the coming 
year and Rey. F. B. Makepeace, secretary. 


Maine. 


The church at Mechanic Falls has become incor- 
porated under the recent law, and all rights and 
interests of the parish have been transferred to it- 


An Endeavor Society has been organized at Bing- 
ham, Rey. J. C. Gregory, pastor, with about forty 
members, most of whom will take the active pledge. 
The Sunday school is growing, the Blakeslee system 
of Jessons being used with good results. 


Rey. H. A. Freeman, pastor of the church in Mon- 
son, is reading the Gospel of Matthew in course 
Sunday mornings, expounding it ashereads. Many 
bring their Bibles. There is a Welsh class in the 
Sunday school taught in their own tongue. An 2c- 
tive Junior Endeavor Society is a great help. 
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Rey. G. W. Johnson of Lyman reports interest in 
his church and parish and there have been several 
hopeful conversions. The Endeavor Society is doing 
good work..—The church in Dedham has received 
an organ from an unknown source. A new heating 
apparatus has been put into the house of worship. 

The church in Freedom is supplied by Bangor 
Seminary students, but the place very much needs 
pastoral work. A good degree of interest is mani- 
fest in the new church at North Windham, and 
some have expressed a desire to begin the new life. 

Encouraging reports of good attendance and in- 
creasing interest come from Red Beach, Princeton, 


Allen’s Mills, Wiscasset and Edgecomb. 


High Street Church, Portland, has paid $3,000 of 
its $5,000 indebtedness, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Fenn 
generously contributing $500 of this amount.—— 
During the four years’ ministry of Rev. J. B. Car- 
ruthers at Saco forty-five were added to the church, 
His departure is very generally regretted. 


Tne church building at Foxcroft and Dover, re- 
cently reconstructed and refurnished at an expense 
of 35,340, was rededicated Feb. 26. The pastor, Rey. 
A. L. Chase, preached from Haggai 2: 9, the text 
used at the original dedication in 1851. Local pas- 
tors of various denominations participated in the 
services. Cathedral windows, electric lights, fres- 
coed walls and ceilings, new cushions and a library- 
room are among the improvements. Two ladies who 
witnessed the dedication and destruction of the first 
house sixty years ago were present at the morning 


service. 
Vermont. 


Revival services were held for a week at East 
Corinth the last of February under charge of Messrs. 
Folger and Jackson. The attendance and interest 
were good and a number of conversions are reported. 


The church in Rutland, Rev. G. W. Phillips, D.D., 
pastor, made a net gain of twenty-eight last year. 
Its benevolences were $3,384. The average attend- 
ance at the Sunday school is 265. The church has, 
among its committees, one on church extension and 
another on church admonition. 


All the churches in West Randolph united, Feb. 26, 
in observance of the close of the fifteenth year of 
Rev. V. M. Hardy’s pastorate. Several short ad- 
dresses were made expressing appreciation of his 


work, 
Rhode Island. 


Rey. J. G. Paton, D. D., addressed, Feb. 26, large 
audiences in the Central and Beneficent Churches, 
Providence, and the Pawtucket church. In all, but 
especially in the Central Church, very liberal col- 
lections were taken. On the following Monday Dr. 
Paton spoke with great power to the ministers of 
Providence and vicinity. A resolution was enthu- 
siastically adopted expressing sympathy with the 
effort of the United States to join Great Britain in 
prohibiting traffic with the New Hebrides in intox- 
icants and firearms. 


A reception was tendered recently to young men 
by the Elmwood Church in Providence, sixty being 
present, and a fine musical program with a stirring 
address by President E. B. Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity was the order of the evening. 


Connecticut. 

The New Haven East and the New Haven West 
Associations of Ministers have consolidated under 
the name of the United Association of New Haven 
County. The original association was formed in 
1709 and divided into east and west in 1787, the 
former containing pastors in the eastern part of 
the county, the latter since 1853, when the Central 
was formed, containing professors and other minis- 
ters mostly without pastoral charge. The Central 
still continues separate with its large membership 
of city pastors and its monthly meetings. The 
United will now be about equal in membership and 
will be a much more useful and influential body 
than the two separate bodies could have been. 


Rev. D. M. James of the Second Church, Fair 
Haven, has published a card of special topics appro- 
priate to the season for the mornings and evenings 
of the seven Sundays in Lent.——At the Hartford 
Ministers’ Meeting, Feb. 27, Charles H. Hopkins of 
the Hartford Courant read an interesting paper on 
Some of the Advantages of Ignorance. 


The Dixwell Avenue Church, New Haven (colored), 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rey. A. P. Miller last Sunday. Three services were 
held the leading features of which were the anni- 
versary sermon and hymn by the pastor and ser- 
mons by Rey. T. T. Munger, D. D., and by Rey. W. 
W.S. Dyett, a Methodist. This church has grown 
during the present pastorate from less than a hun- 
dred to nearly 250, and has buiJt and paid fora fine 


brick house of worship. The pastor was born a 
slave, was educated at Fiske and Yale, has served 
as a missionary in Africa and is now editing the 
Connecticut Banner in the interests of his race in 
this State. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. - 


The church in Summer Hill, although without a 
pastor, is maintaining all its regular services. A 
sermon is read by some of the younger men or 
women, the prayer meeting, Sunday school and 
Y.P.S.C.E. are well attended. The church is try- 
ing to get free from debt before a pastor is called. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Susquehanna Asso- 
ciation was held with the church at Corning, Feb. 
28 and March 1... The sermon was by Rev. H. A. Ott- 
man. Papers were read on The Possibilities of the 
Endeayor Society and on Aspects of Christian Doc- 
trine, which need special attention from our pulpits. 
Benevolent societies were represented by Dr. Dan- 
iels and Rev. W.E. C. Wright. 


An interesting revival has quickened greatly the 
young church at Roscoe. Rey. W.J. Carter is the 
new pastor.—The home missionary rally will visit 
Wellsville, Warsaw and Corning this week.—The 
chapel, dedicated last September, of the Black Rock 
Mission, Buffalo, Rev. J. S. Wilson, pastor, is so 
crowded that plans are being matured for enlarge- 


ment. 
THE SOUTH. 


Maryland. 

The Washington Conference held its spring meet- 
ing with the First Church of Baltimore, Feb. 21. A 
profitable afternoon was spent in discussing The 
Home. Family Worship, Home Amusements, The 
Perils of the Home, Home Training, The Church and 
the Home, were the different topics, under each of 
which the speakers indulged in much personal rem- 
iniscence. In the evening The Church in the Mod- 
ern City was the subject of several practical ad- 
dresses. 

The church in Canton is rejoicing in the addition 
to its numbers of a number of Welshmen employed 
in the tin works at that place. Rev. T. M. Beaden- 
koff has made arrangements. to devote his entire 
time to the church and its prospects are bright. 
The whole work is conducted in the English lan- 
guage. 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


The Congregational and Methodist Episcopal 
churches of Garrettsville held union revival meet- 
ings for five weeks, closing Feb. 24. There were 
men’s meetings daily at one o’clock and women’s 
meetings at three. Fifty conversions are reported 
and the place has not been so moved for years. 


The church at Newton Falls has in the last year 
wiped out a debt of twelve years’ standing. The 
pastor, Rey. D. D. McSkimming, has held meetings 
during the winter in adjoining .schoo] districts, 
which have resulted in many conversions. No 
special meetings have been held at the church but 
there has been a general awakening and twenty- 
eight members have been received on confession. 


The churches at Centennial and Lawrence, under 
the leadership of their new pastor, Rev. H. A. 
Shearer, have experienced gracious revivals since 
Jan. 1, nearly doubling the membership of the 
former church and greatly strengthening both.— 
Rey. J. A. Kaley, pastor at Lexington, has held four 
weeks’ revival meetings, assisted by Rev. R. H. Ed- 
monds, a former pastor, greatly quickening the 
ehurch and increasing its membership by over one- 
fourth. 


Beginning with the Week of Prayer the church in 
Bristolville held special meetings for five weeks, in 
which the pastor, Rey. C. E. Knapp, was assisted 
for two weeks by Rev. S. W. Meek. The house: was 
crowded every night. There were afew conversions 
and Christians were greatly strengthened. 


Many Northern Ohio churches are receiving large 
accessions as the results of special services held 
since the Week of Prayer. In several cases neigh- 
boring pastors have assisted one another, and Evan- 
gelist Reed’s work has uniformly brought great 
blessing to the churches which have been able to 
secure his help. He is now with the Central Church, 
Toledo, where all the churches are holding special 
Lenten services. Missionary Plass is at Washington 
Street and Birmingham Chapel.—Rev. C. W. Car- 
roll of Hudson, with the cordial consent of his 
church, is helping Rev. W. E. Wheeler in special 
evangelistic meetings at the A. M. A. church and 
school at Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 


Rey. E. A. Fredenhagen, who has been for a year 
pastor of the Detroit Street Mission in West Cleve- 


land, in addition to his duties as Ohio editor of the 
Central Congregationalist, has resigned the pastor- 
ate in order to give all his time to the growing de-" 
mand#of the paper. The mission has made good 
progress and will soon be ready for a church organi- 
zation. He will continue to make his home in the 
parish. 

The history of Dr. Chapman’s work in Springfield 
is similar to that of many of the great revivals that 
are becoming frequent. During the first week about 
eight hundred cards were signed and at the close of 
the meetings—fifteen days in all—nearly twelve hun- 
dred conversions are reported. Meetings have been 
held in the factories at noon. One morning 200 
neighborhood prayer meetings were held in private 
houses at 7.30 o’clock. Business houses and saloons 
have been closed that all might attend the meetings 
and hundreds have been turned away from lack of 
room. The work will continue after Dr. Chapman 


leaves. 
indiana. 


Rey. J. M. Lewis, who is called to the important 
field of People’s Church, Indianapolis, is a graduate 
of De Pauw University and studied at Boston Uni- 
versity. He has been in Dunkirk two years and a 
fine new church building and large accessions are 
evidences of his leadership. He will begin work 
early in April. 

The Indianapolis Congregational Club for the city 
and vicinity was organized Feb. 28 as the outcome 
of a well-attended meeting called for the purpose. 
W.F. Brunner was elected president and Rey. E. S. * 
Smith secretary. The club will hold four meetings 
a year. 


The Second Church, Terre Haute, Rev. D. W. An- 
drews, pastor, dedicated its new house of worship 
Feb. 26. There are accommodations for 400 people 
and the architecture is attractive. There are three 
vestibules, a large lecture-room, and a kitchen in the 
basement. The building cost, with the lot, a little 
less than $5,000 and was dedicated free of debt. This 
church is an outcome of a Sunday school started by 
the First Church, whose pastor, Dr. J. H. Crum, 
preached the dedication sermon. The morning ses- 
sion was given up to papers on the history of the 
enterprise. Supt. E. D. Curtis preached in the af- 
ternoon and the large Sunday school joined in the 
service. The church is well located a mile east of 
the First Church in a growing part of the city. 


Rev. Messrs. L. T. Frink and Thomas Smith have 
just closed a profitable series of meetings at Hebron. 
—Rev. Levi White is assisting Rev. D. L. Sanborn 
of Fremont in revival meetings in Jamestown. 


Michigan. 

Prof. Graham Taylor’s name, and the announce- 
ment that he was to address the Western Michigan 
Congregational Club in Grand Rapids, Feb. 27, on 
the subject What Has Christianity to Do with 
Sociology? drew together the largest representation 
of its membership during its history. One minister 
came 150 miles. The lecture was a powerful plea 
that the ministry and the church begin to realize 
that Christianity is the power of God to save, not a 
part of a man but the whole man as a member of 
society. If the church does not see to it that the 
problems of sociology are settled according to the 
spirit of Christ nevertheless they will press for set- 
tlement. Christianity is here to save and sanctify 
the family and the social and political organisms. 
It must control the charities, seek to ameliorate the 
surroundings of laboring men and grapple with the 
problems of education. It must face the evils of the 
gin shop, the brothel and the gambling hell. A 
lively discussion followed the address.——Professor 
Taylor preached in Park Church in the morning, 
Feb. 26, and held an evangelistic service in the 
South Church in the evening, several conversions 
resulting. z 

The new church at Corinth, organized in Februaryy 
is to build a house of worship worth about $1,700. 
The money is raised.——The church at Bass Liver, 
organized in September, has a house nearly com- 
pleted and but for the severe weather would haye 
dedicated it this month. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The benevolences of the Keokuk church, Rev. 
H. M. Penniman, pastor, in 1892 amounted to over 
$800, and the congregations steadily increased. A 
few months ago a mission was started at which 
Mr. Penniman preaches every Thursday evening. A 
mission worker is also employed who holds cottage 
prayer meetings every evening and services on Sun- 
days at the county jail. More than five hundred 
persons have attended these cottage prayer meet- 
ings during the past four months, and in connection 
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with them between 20 and 30 have professed conver- 
sion. 
The church in Toledo, Rey. J. B. Chase, pastor, 


will build a new house of worship costing between 
$5,000 and $7,000. 


Mrs. Julia A. Wisner of Eldora has given $10,000 
to the church for a new building, and proposes to 
give a fine pipe organ also. The building will be 
erected without delay. 


The church in Denmark, Rey. H. L. Marsh, pastor, 
the first Congregational church in the State, was 
organized in May, 1838. Three of tbe original mem- 
bers survive, and two of them are able to attend 
services almost every Sunday. 


Minnesota. 


A fellowship meeting of much interest was held 
at Bethany Church, Minneapolis, Rey. H. G: Cooley, 
pastor, with addresses from Rey. Messrs. Wells, 
Morley, Baker and others and $200 were raised. The 
church has been passing through a crisis in its his- 
tory and there is now a hopeful outlook.— Large 
evening congregations greet Dr. G. H. Wells at 
Plymouth Church to hear his lectures upon Life as 
illustrated bythe River Rhine. A special home mis- 
sionary collection of $500 was recently taken, Dr. 
Wells speaking especially upon the Scandinavian 
branch of the work.—Meetings are being held in 
different parts of the city in preparation for the 
coming of Eyangelist Mills. The attendance is 
good and the feeling deepening.—Evangelist E. C. 
Lyons has been supplying Mizpah Church, West 
Minneapolis, for several weeks. ; 

The church in Detroit is worshiping in its new 
building, a neat edifice costing $3,750, erected by 
the hard work and generosity of the people led by 
the pastor, Rev. W.C. A. Wallar. Few churches so 
weak financially have done so well. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARNOLD, Seth A., of Polk, Io., to supply for an mdefi- 
nite period at Eddyville. Accepts. 

BARROWS, John O., of East Northfield, Mass., to First 
Ch., Stonington, Ct. 

CLAFLIN, Arthur H.,of New York, N. Y., to First Ch., 
ae Xia eny, Pa. Accepts. 


CLARK, Calvin M., accepts call to Center Ch., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

CRONIN, reaidee tf C,, accepts call to Second Pres. Ch., 
Jersey City, N. J 


DODGE, John E., accepts call to Lake View Ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 
eee Edward P., accepts call to West Newfield, 


e. : 

FRINK, Lemuel T., of Hobart, Ind., to preach part of 
the time at Hebron. 

HARDY, William P., accepts call to San Rafael, Cal. 

HOOVER, Frank W., of Moorland, Io., to Cincinnati 
and Belknap. Acce 


ts. 
JENKINS, David T., aeclines call to Buffalo Gap, 8. D. 


JOHNSTON, William G., of Center Point, Io., to Peter- | 


son. a oe 
JONES, William D., declines call to Aurora, Mo. 
LEWIS, James M. (Methodist Episcopal), to People’s 


+, of Waucoma, Io., to Presbyterian 
church, West Union. Accepts. 


“MARTYN, David, of Cornish, Me., declines call to Bid- 
MERRICK, Frank W., of Neponset, Mass., to West Rox- 


bury. 
MILLER H. G., of Los An ip Cal.,to San Luis Obispo. 
PEASE, William, of Necedah, Wis.,to St. Clair, Mich. 
ecepts. 
PEASE, William P., of Kimball, Neb., to Wilcox, Free- 
water and Hildreth. 
REYNOLDS, George W., of Gorham, Me., to Water- 


ville. 

be lh igh Fremont, of West Concord, N. H.,to Bran- 
‘or i. 

SCROGGS, Joseph W., of i jean Ark., to Orange Col- 
legiate Institute, Orange, Cal. 

SMITH, Isaiah P., of Waterbury, Ct., to Bridgewater. 


re 

VANDER PYL, Nicholas, of Hartford Seminary to East- 
hampton, Ct, 

VOORHEES, H. M. (Dutch Reformed), of Highbridge, 
N. J., to Escondido, Cal. Accepts, 


Ordinations and Installations. 
BARTON, William thas March 2, Shawmut Ch., Boston, 


Mass. Sermon by Prot. H. C. King; other Be by 
Rey. Messrs. C. R. Brown, G. A. Gordon, E. B. Webb, 
D. D., Nehemiah ag ton, W. W. Ramsay, W. E. Griffis, 
D. dC, A. Dickinson, 


. D., an 
COVELL, Arthur J., i. Feb. 28, Waterbury, Vt. Sermon 
o Prof. Gabriel Campbell; other pees by Rev. Messrs. 
. W. Longren, W. S. Hazen, D.D., G. W. Gallagher 
and Austin Hazen. 
JOHNSTON, F.L., 0. p. Feb. 8, Uniontown, Wn. Ser- 
mon'by Rev. L. O. Baird; other A gh by Rey. Messrs. 
H. P. James, E. L. Smith, T. W. Walters and A. J. 


Bailey. 
Resignations. 
BIDDLE, Jacob A., Rico, Col. 
CONDO, Samuel 


S., Canton, O., withdraws resignation. 
y A., Westmoreland, Kan., on account of 
ill health and will go to Clifton Perinee, INGEYS 
DAVIES, Henry, Green’s Farms, Ct. 
DICKEY, ts P., Ludlow, Mass., to accept a call to 
Milton, N. H. 
, EVANS, Daniel A., New Sharon and Farmington Falls, 
Me., for further study. 
FREDENHAGEN, Edward A., Detroit St. Mission, West 
Cleveland, O. 
GALE, Clarence R., Calvinistic Ch., Fitchburg, Mass. 
GORTON. Philo, Quasqueton, Io. 
KIMBALL, Jere, Wessington Springs, S. D. 


‘ Dismissions. 
BARTON, William E., Wellington, O., Feb, 21. 
Churches Organized. 


ENTERPRISE, Kan., recognized Jan. 27. 
RUNNELLS, Io., Feb. 18, Thirty-three members. 
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Miscellaneous. 


ANDREW, Ralza E., of East Buffalo, N. Y., fell on the 
ice recently, breaking a bone in his leg. 

CREELMAN, Harlan, of Worthington, Mass., will take 
two months of special study in the graduate depart- 
ment at Yale. During his absence the people will take 
charge of the services. 


FIELD, George W., of Bangor, Me., has a large class in 


chemistry, which meets in the Y. M. 


He will be assisted by an outside lecturer. 
HOLBROOK, Amos, and wife, of Colchester, Vt., were 
“ visited,” Feb. 24, by their people and members of the 
other churches in the place, who left for them a pres- 


ent of $50. 


C. A. building. 


MILLS, Richard B., of Holden and Dedham, Me., has 
a gift of a sleigh from the young people of the two 


places. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. 1,191; Zot. 1,899. 
Conf., 2,733; Tot., 6,733. 


Total since Jan. 1. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Alamo, Mich., — 28 Lexington, O., 27 27 
Albany, Vt., , 20 27 Lincoln, Cal., 10 14 
Anthony, Kan., 2 6 Lincoln, Neb., Plym- 
Ash Creek, Minn., Bae outh, 5 7 
Ashley, Mich., 1 4 _ Vine Street, 4 6 
Barryville, N. Y., 10 10 Linwood, Neb., re: | 
Bedford, Mass., 1 3 Magnolia, Io., 16 16 
Berwick, Io., 31 31 Mannsville, N.Y., pp oY 
Black Diamond, Cal.,— 3 Medford, Mass., Mys- 
Boston, Mass., Berke- tic, 6 
ley Temple, 11 18 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dorchester, Central,7 10 Silver Lake, Lin 
Second, 8 15 Mulliken, Mich., 8 8 
Village, 4 4 Nelson,Neb.,German, 25 25 
iot, 5 10 Newburyport, Mass., 
Highland, ek Belleville, 6 6 
Immanuel, 12 12 North, ll ll 
Jamaica Plain, Cen- Whitefield, 15 21 
tral, 16 18 New Haven, Ct., How- 
Maverick, (nar ard Ave., 35 47 
Mt, Vernon, 5 13 Newport, Ky., tt) onal! 
Old South, 6 9 Newton Falls, O., 28 34 
Park St., — ll Nonantum, Mass., its) 
Phillips, 7 10 Nora Springs, Io., 5 5 
Shawmut, 1 3 Oakland, Cal., First — 18 
Winthrop, 138 18 Oberlin, La. — 22 
Brightwood,Ind., 11 11 Ortonville, Minn., 13 13 
Bruning, Neb., — 3 Philadelphia, Pa.,Cen- 
Burlington, Vt., First,17 20 _ tral, 3 O46 
Burton, O., — 4 Prattville, Mich., 16 16 
Busti, N.Y.,Swedish, — 37 Quincy, Mass., 16 19 
Centennial, O., 9-29 Runnells, Io., — 33 
Central Falls, R.I., 42 45 San Francisco, Cal., 
Ceredo, W. Va., 9 10 Bethany, 5 8 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 8 9 Mayflower, — i4 
Chicago, Ll, Sedg- Park, 6 25 
wick St., OFF, Plymouth, 10 20 
Summerdale, ifeeng Thir 3.6 
Clarion, Io., 6 6 San Rafael, Cal., 4 19 
Clintonville, Wis.,Scan- Sheldon, Io., 27 27 
dinavian, 5 7 Shickley, Neb., 7 10 
Cole Camp, Mo., 12 12 Somerville, Mass., 
Constantine, Mich., — 14 Prospect Hill, cae 
Covert, Mich., — 16 Soquel, Cal., 19 22 
Crete, Neb., — 5 St. Joseph, Mich, — 12 
Curtis, Neb., 7 7 St. Louis, Mo., First, 8 18 
Des Moines, Io., North Hyde Park, 5 6 
Park, 22 22 Immanuel, Dine 
Pilgrim, 9-9 Tabernacle, 1 Aak 
Dunlap, Lo., 19 19 Stanton, Mich., — 5 
Eaton, vol. 7 9 Sutton, Neb., — 12 
Eldred, N.¥., _ 8 8 Tabor, Io., 13 15 
Everett, Mass., Mystic Titusville, Pa., Swed- 
de, 16 70 _ ish, — 16 
First, 9 16 Toledo, O., Washing- 
Exeter, N. H., First, 4 4 — ton St., 6 ll 
Fond du Lac, Wis., — 4 Unionville, Ct., ll 4 
Genesee, Idaho 2 6 Upland, Neb., 6 6 
Glen Ullin, N. D. 4 4 Wallace, Kan., 18 18 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wallace, Neb., Doke 
Second, 13 15 Warren, Pa., Swedish, 21 
Grinnell, Io., 93 112 Welsh, La. aed, 
Harbine, Neb., 5 5 Westerly, k. 1, Gir 6, 
Hartford, Ct., Fourth, 9 17 West Bangor, Mich., — 16 
Hastings, Neb., 1 7 West Superior, Wis., 
German, 3l Hope, 3 
Havelock, Neb., 4 Whitehall, Mich., — 7 
.Haverhill,Mass.,River- Wilcox, Neb., — ll 
side, 3 6 Worcester, Mass., Bel- 
Hayward, Wis., 28 30 mont, 4 4 
Hemingford, Neb., 6h 1p) Central, Pay ( 
Hillsboro, Ore., 6 6 Piedmont, 7 9 
Hutchinson, Kan., — 7 _ Pilgrim, 8 14 
Indianola, Neb., 17 20 Plymouth, 4 6 
Iowa a To., — 8 Wyandotte, Mich., BY 2k 
Lake Belt, Minn., — 20 Yorkville, tl. uu 
Lawrence, O., 11 11 Eleven churches with 
Lexington, Mich., 24 24 two or less, 10 20 


At the consecration service at the Florida con- 
vention quite a number expressed a readiness to go 
to the foreign field if the way should be opened. 

One of the most interesting societies visited by 
Dr. Clark was a Chinese junior society at Shanghai, 
none of the members of which came from a Chris- 


tian home. 


formerly used as a Buddhist temple. 


Such has been the interest aroused in Turkey 
about Christian Endeavor that natives have tray- 
eled four or five days to talk over the society with 
Rey. G. H. Krikorian of Yozgat, the superintendent 


for Turkey. 


The place of meeting was a building 


For the Montreal Convention headquarters will be 
assigned the different State delegations as has 


been the custom hitherto. 


Owing to the limited 


hotel accommodations of the city most of the 
assignments of delegates will be to boarding houses 
or private houses, but ample accommodations can 
be furnished, and careful inspection of each place 
selected is made by the committee in charge. Many 
of the French-speaking population will welcome 
guests, and, as they speak English as well, there 
will be no difficulty on the ground of language. 
Prices will range from fifty cents to $1.25 a day for 
rooms alone at boarding houses, from $1.00 to $2.50 
a day for rooms and board at boarding houses and 
from $1.50 up at hotels. Individuals cannot receive 


assignments before June 1, but applications may 
be made at ouce to the State excursion managers or 
to the chairman of the hotel committee, Mr. George 
R. Lighthall, New York Life Insurance Building, 
Montreal. 


INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE, 


The seventh annual missionary conference 
of the students of Boston University, Cam- 
bridge Episcopal, Newton and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminaries was held at Andover, open- 
ing March 3. This modest organization, lim- 
ited, for practical convenience and simplicity 
of working, to these four neighboring schools 
of different denominations, has made for itself 
an important place in the life,of the semina- 
ries. It is surely a matter_of no slight value 
that there should be brought together every 
year these fifty or seventy-five, students for 
the Christian ministry, to get a glimpse of one 
another’s life, learn something of the spirit 
that animates the different institutions and 
discover at the outset, as they would doubt- 
less be sure to do later, how much and how 
little their differences in habits and in type of 
thought really separate them from one an- 
other. 

This year over sixty men came up to An- 
dover from the other seminaries. After devo- 
tional exercises and a word of welcome from 
the presiding officer, Mr. EK. J. Helms of Bos- 
ton University read a paper on the Epworth 
League Settlement in Boston, of which he and 
his wife are residents. The idea, he said, 
originated with some students in the Boston 
University School of Theology, who found 
themselves unable to carry out their desire 
to offer themselves as foreign missionaries. 
With the aid of the Boston Methodist Mission- 
ary and Church Extension Society, and after 
study of similar work here and abroad, they 
developed a plan fora settlement in theslums. 

Another paper which called forth a very 
interesting and original discussion was that 
by Mr. O. L. Mitchell, a negro student from 
South Carolina at the Cambridge Episcopal 
School, on Some Difficulties in Evangelizing 
the Negro. The negro, he said, is pre-emi- 
nently religious, but his religion is a matter 
wholly of feeling with him. To meet this dif- 
ficulty the missionary must teach truth in 
simplicity. A second difficulty is in the hope- 
less number of religious sects. A third lies in 
the present condition of the schools. These 
are nearly all denominational. Without a re- 
ligious profession the negro is not encouraged, 
even if he is not actually repelled from the 
school. The result is a vast amount of hypo- 
critical religious profession without real root 
in knowledge and character. Christianity will 
not be a power until negroes are admitted to 
the State colleges or else there is for them an 
undenominational school where they can re- 
ceive higher education. Mr. Mitchell said 
afterward in conversation that the Congrega- 
tional schools for negroes are the best in the 
South and that his criticisms lay less against 
them. A fourth difficulty is that the progress- 
ive negroes are so eager to make money and 
to gain some social recognition that they are 
not receptive toward Christianity. 

The discussion of Mr. Mitchell’s paper was 
made especially interesting by the speech of 
Mr. Dunn of the Cambridge school, a thor- 
ough Southerner from Petersburg, Va. With 
great good temper and most inspiring earnest- 
ness he pleaded that the people of the South 
have on their hands a race problem such as no 
community has ever settled, and that they are 
making serious and honest efforts for its solu- 
tion, in which they are hindered by the suspi- 
cious and unsympathetic attitude which so 
many good people in the North adopt. 

The session devoted to a discussion of for-. 
eign missions was notable fora paper on West- 
ern China as.a Mission Field, read by Mr. 
Daniel S. Jenks of Newton Theological Insti- 
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tution. No door, he said, was ever opened to 
missions so significantly as in China After 
some discussion of the effect on missionary 
work of the Chinese exclusion act, Mr. G. H. 
Adalian, an Armenian student at Andover, 
read a paper on The Result of Missionary 
Work Among the Armenians in Asia Minor. 
The discussion following his paper brought 
out several striking testimonies to the intelli- 
gence, ambition and peaceable disposition of 
the Armenians who have settled in this coun- 
try.. One curious point mentioned was that 
they are nearly always well dressed, even 
though their lodgings may be miserable and 
their food poor. 

At the evening session Prof. Egbert C. 
Styth presided and spoke of the funeral that 
very day of a quiet woman in Andover, who 
for many years had scarcely left the farmhouse 
which was her home but whose Christian in- 
fluence was one of the most important forces 
that affected the character of Joseph Neesima. 
As amember of her household while in Phil- 
lips Academy he received impressions which 
through him have touched the great life of the 
Japanese nation. 

Mr. Joseph F. Scott, superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord, read 
a paper of great interest on The Treatment of 
the Criminal. The next address was by Rev. 
Dr. William Elot Griffis, who told effectively 
the story of Yokoi, the Japanese martyr in 
the cause of liberal ideas, and emphasized 
two points—the necessity for every Christian 
missionary of knowing the religion of the peo- 
ple to whom he preaches and the unwisdom 
of estimating results by statistics. 

The last speaker was Prof. William H. Ryder 
of Andover, who spoke on The Correlation of 
Foreign and Home Missions. Our home work, 
he said, is already becoming foreign, and we 
have the task of converting whole churches 
among us here. We cannot expect to make 
Protestants of the Romanists. Indeed, the 
best place for a pious Roman Catholic is in the 
Roman Catholic Church, if he can stay there. 
But we can convert the Church of Rome to 
our conception of what true religion is. 


J. H.R. 


—— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


Two years ago some bright minds con- 
nected with the Boston Superintendents’ 
Union and Primary Union concocted the 
scheme of a joint meeting in the early spring 
to be made of mutual interest and profit. The 
idea, now carried out successfully for the third 
time, seems to have materialized into a perma- 
nent institution, as the large assemblage at 
Berkeley Temple last Monday evening testi- 
fied. 

The afternoon program, under the direction 
of the Primary Union, Mr. F. P. Shumway, 
Jr., presiding, included addresses by Miss 
E. J. Willcox, by Miss Bertha Vella on Pri- 
mary Methods, by Mrs. M. C. Smith on the 
Place of Geography in Bible Study and by 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., on Methods of 
Studying the Lesson. Following these valua- 
ble and practical suggestions came the hours 


of social intercourse and of entertainment of. 


a lighter character. Supper was spread for 
300 persons in the vestries below and hardly a 
chair was vacant. President John Herbert 
sat at the head of the platform table and in- 
troduced as the first postprandial speaker 
. Rey. W. E. Barton, the new pastor at Shaw- 
mut, who told one or two capital stories en- 
tirely unfamiliar to a Boston audience and 
spoke some earnest words in a more serious 
vein. The greetings of the Baptist Superin- 
tendents’ Association were brought by its 
president and Dr. Arthur, Little represented 
he Boston Congregational Club, while Dr. 
ohn G. Paton, whom the union was fortunate 
enough to secure as its guest almost on the 
eve of his final departure from New England, 
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made a short but characteristically winsome 
and effective address. The Beacon Male 
Quartette interspersed these speeches with 
highly entertaining though not, strictly speak- 
ing, Sunday school music. 

On reassembling upstairs after devotional 
exercises the intermediate department’ was 
brought to the front by an attractive setting 
forth of its merits and opportunities by Miss 
Annie M. Chapin, and Miss Lucy Wheelock 
brought the day’s program to aclose in an ad- 
dress centering around the theme The Word is 
Nigh Thee. Though little outside talent was 
imported for service, the respective unions 
have shown that in their own ranks aié those 
fully competent to interest and edify. 


A RABBI’S VIEW OF CHRIST. 


Rev. A. H. Geismar, rabbi of Temple Israel 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently preached a ser- 
mon about Jesus. After setting forth the 
gospel facts about Jesus which he thought 
worthy of credence, he asked the question, 
“Did Jesus teach anything new ?”’ and replied 
in the negative, claiming that Jesus simply 
reiterated the teachings of prophets and rab- 
bis and that He gave no new truth whatsoever 
to the world. He concluded, however, with a 
frank and suggestive tribute to the Nazarene, 
saying: 


What Jesus did give tu the world was a 
life, noble and good, the example of a man 
of purest character, living and dying for an 
idea. His personal magnetism for all hu- 
manity, irrespective of creed, consists in 
this beautiful, meek, unselfish, lovely char- 
acter. The picture of that tender form, 
suffering the final agony and still murmur- 
ing, ‘‘ Forgive them, Father, for they know 
not what they do,”’ has been the strength of 
generations of sufferers, the comfort of thou- 
sands of bleeding hearts: He loved His 
Jewish people and religion indeed; for them 
He lived and for them He died. Though 
He added nothing to the sum total of reli- 
gious knowledge, He did enough in showing 
how to live a religious life. It issad to con- 
template how the ancient and modern dis- 
ciples of the Master have ignored this, His 
best instruction. As for Judaism, it has had 
many noble and illustrious sons and fears 
not to claim Jesus as among the best of 
these; and not as one who repudiated her 
but as one of the most faithful to His 
mother religion, one through whom her 
splendid moral doctrine was typified and 
vivified to the eyes of the world. Itis this 
religion of the prophets, of Isaiah and Mal- 
achi and Hillel and Jesus, the pure Judaism 
that our Temple Israel stands for. 

What if, on the one side, some Jews would 
convince us that the Mosaic law is the only 
true Jewish religion? What if, on the other, 
good Christian friends tell us that Judaism 
stopped with the Old Testament? We re- 
ply to both—the Judaism of the Old Testa- 
ment is Judaism in the crude form. Like 
everything else, it has been developing and 
evolving down through the ages ever and 
ever into a purer, richer form. Christianity 
has been developing since St. Paul founded 
it. Has Christianity a sole right to evolu- 
tion and Judaism none? And shall it be 
said that present day Judaism is merely a 
copy? Yes, it is a copy, but not of its 
daughter religion. It is the enlarged copy 
and the perpetuation of the universalistic 
religion developed from Isaiah to Hillel, 
from whom and His Pharisaic contempora- 
ries Jesus received His best, that universal- 
istic faith which contains all the elements 
of the coming universal religion of man- 
kind. We take no pride in being exclusive 
possessors of such a faith. Itis our hope 
and prayer that, before many secula close, 
all mankind be brought to kneel at the one 
shrine. Therefore do we welcome all steps, 
methods and means looking toward such 
consummation, the evangelization of all 
pagans, the liberalizing of all the narrow- 
minded, the education of all the ignorant, 
the overthrow of all accretions of dogma 
and creed that have incrusted the pure, 
original faith, the Judaism which was. ac- 
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cording to all the records we possess, the 
noblest and proudest possession of Him 
whom ancients and moderns have so per- 
sisted in misinterpreting and misrepresent- 
ing. The church in the name of Jesus has 
conquered the world, now let the true Jesus 
conquer the church. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
ure inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BostoN EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Meionaon, March 
138,10A.M A Sy uEDOSTUBL: Shall We Abolish Fast Day? 
Speakers: Drs. Plumb, Lorimer, Miner, Hale and others. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supe hee, stated 
supplies and candidates tor pastorates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, 


alden, Mass. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 


Mississippi, Meridian, Thursday, March 23. 
Alabama, Birmingham, Saturday, April 1. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 5. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Thursday, April 6. 
Texas, Thursday, April. _ 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, April 1s. 
Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, ne ay 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoina, Kingfisher, May. 
Ohio Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
South Dakota, Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Ihinois, Monday, May 15. 
Iowa, Muscatine, Tuesday, May 16. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16, 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 16. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Tuesday, May 26. 
Vermont, Moutpelier, Tuesday, June 13, 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boom 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles EB. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 


‘ton St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING So- 
cIlETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O, Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region, Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Seeretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. William ist Hubbard; 
Treasurer, *‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J, A. Hamilton, Sec,; E. A. Studley, Treas,; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gara- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Il. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students tor the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University. Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or te 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House. New York 
City. i : 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Objeet: to 
improve the, moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman's 
and Life Boat. i Snes | 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


ves- 
viend 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. Py 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZI1B, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasure?. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 
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EDUCATION, 


—— Prof. Bliss Perry of Williams College 
has accepted bis call to the chair of oratory in 
Princeton College.—Prof. John M. Coulter 
of the University of Indiana has been elected 
president of the Lake Forest University at 
Chicago. 


— President Bumstead of Atlanta Uni- 


versity is suffering from severe illness. The 
burden of carrying this institution and rais- 
-ing money for its needs is a heavy one and the 
chief reward for bearing it is the consciousness 
of great service rendered to hundreds of youth 
who are brought by it into positions of large 
‘usefulness to their race. 


ee 
Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


INESON—ILSLEY—In South Free ort, Me., Dec. 24, 
1892, by Rey. Arthur Smith, John Ww Ineson and Hen- 
rietta H. Ilsley, daughter of the late Rev. Horatio 
Llsley of South Freeport. 


EE eee 
Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BRYANT—In Lancaster, Feb. 26, Mrs. Margaret F. Mc- 
Lean, wife of Rev. Seelye Bryant and daughter-in-law 
of Rey. Albert Bryant of Worcester, aged 23 yrs. 

FREEMAN—In Mansfield, Ct., Feb. 23, Elizabeth Storrs, 
wife of Deacon Frederick Freeman, aged 76 yrs. 

LINCOLN—In Worcester, Feb. 23, Deacon Charles A. 
Lincoln, aged 69 yrs. 


PERRIGO—In Brockton, Feb. 19, Judge Jonas R. Per- 


rigo, aged 71 yrs. 

PHELPS—Im Tueson, Ariz.. Feb. 27, of consumption, 
Prof. Frederic W. Phe ps, aged 26 yrs.. A graduate of 
Amherst in 1885, teacher in Washburn College, To- 
peka, Kan., from 1885 to 1891, and appointed last au- 
tumn instructor at Pacific Theolo vical Seminary. He 
was a son of Rey. F. B. Phelps of Irasburgh, Vt., and 
a young man of great promise. 

STICKNEY—In Rockville, Ct., March 1, John Newton 
Stickney, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. A pil- 
lar in the local church, a corporate member of the 
American Board and a man widely useful in the de- 
nomination. 

WHITTEMORE—In New York, Feb. 20, Atossa Frost 
Stone, widow of ‘Thomas W. Whittemore. Interment 
at Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


CHAUNCY HAMILTON. 


Mr. Hamilton suddenly departed this life in Syracuse, 
N.Y., Feb. il. By instantaneous death (the approach ot 
which he was not conscious) he was, as it were, trans- 
lated, without any sad farewell spoken or a clinging to 
life for a moment of time. 

He was born in 1824, in the State of Vermont, of New 
England parentage, and he possessed the heroic and 
solid elements of New England character in a marked 
degree. Christian integrity and honor were watchwords 
ot his life. He sought not piace or power among men, 
but esteemed truth and faithfulness to life’s duties para- 

“mount to all things else. 

During thirty-five years he was a devoted member of 
Plymouth Congregational Church of Syracuse and he 
rendered most valuable services throughout all these 
years in various departments of church ministration 
and work. His funeral services were held from his late 
home in Syracuse and were conducted by his pastor, 
Rey. Dr. Packard, and were of a most impressive char- 
acter. A devoted wife of more than forty years’ com- 
panionship, one daughter and two sons mourn his de- 
parture as those not without hope, for his spirit and 
works do follow him, and not a few will declare of his 
death: “ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 


STEPHEN AMBROSE WALKER. 


Stephen Ambrose Walker, one of the best known law- 
yers in New York City, who was United States district 
attorney for the southern district of New York during 
the Cleveland administration, died at his home in Kast 
Thirtieth Street in New York, Sunday night, Feb. 5. He 
was at his office in the Equitable Building Tuesday, but 
Wednesday was attacked with Se Pegs in two days 
developed into pneumonia. Mr. Walker was born in 
Brattleboro, Vt., in 1835, his father, the late Rev. Dr, 
Charles Walker, being pastor of the Congregational 
church there. He graduated from Burr and Burton 
Seminary at Manchester and from Middlebury College 
in 1858. After teaching school for a time in Ohio and 
Binghamton, N. Y., he began the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar in Broome County, N. Y., in 1861. 
When the war broke out he entered the army as pay- 
master of volunteers and served in Virginia and in the 
department of the Gulf. At the close of the war he re- 
Sumed law practice in New York City. He was. presi- 
dent of the board of education of New York from 1879 
to 1886, a trustee of the ‘‘Tilden Trust” and United 
States attorney for the southern district of New York 

_ frorn 1886 to 1889. He was elected a trustee of Middle- 
bury College in 1870 and held the place at the time of 
his death. The college gave him the degree of doctor of 
laws in 1882. He was regarded as one of the ablest law- 
yers in New York City and was a man of broad and ac- 
curate knowledge and a speaker of much Saye 

Mr. Walker was a member of the University Club, the 
Lawyers’ Club and of the Bar Association. He was a 
‘bachelor and lived with his brother, Dr. Henry F. Wal- 
ker, a prominent physician of New York. His other 
brother is Rey. Dr. George Leon Walker of Hartford, Ct. 
He also leaves one sister, Mrs. Boardman, wife of Prof. 
George Nye Boardman of the Union Park Theological 
Seminary of Chicago. The funeral was held at the Uni- 
versity Place Presbyterian Church of New York, of 
which Mr. Walker was a member and trustee. The in- 
terment was at Pittsford, Vt., where other members of 
the Walker family are buried. 


DEACON SAMUEL F. SCAMMAN. 


Mr. Scamman died in Waltham, Feb. 7. He was born 
in Saco, Me., in 141]. Going to Lowell in early life he 
was converfed under the preaching ot Dr. Blanchard 
and united with the chureli under his care. He subse- 
quently removed to Chicopee, where he was prominently 


connected with the Ames Manufacturing Company in 
its early days. Here he was very active in church work 
and was chosen one of the deacons of the young church 
in the village, then known as Cabotville. Later he re- 
moved to Springfield and was employed in the United 
States Amory and was an active member of the Olivet 
Church. 

He was a man of sterling integrity and with a sense 
of personal honor so fine as sometimes to lead him to 
decline pecuniary advantages because they could not be 
shared by friends with whom he was connected. His 
life and influence were always on the side of right, and 
though he could sharply rebuke sin yet he never failed 
to retain the respect of those who félt the keenness of 
his reproofs. 

He had an active mind and in the years of his prime 
he took delight in theological discussions and enjoyed 
the study of the works of the eminent theologians. For 
many years he was a constant reader of the New Eng- 
land Puritan and the Boston Recorder and later of the 
Congregationalist. The last years of his life were 
clouded by a disease which dulled his mental faculties 
but which did not dim bis love for the Saviour in whom 
he trusted and whose promises he had proved. 


MISS ABBY LORD WILLIAMS. 


The death of Miss Williams occurred in Kennebunk, 
Me., Feb. 20, at the age of 83 years and 10 days. She was 
the daughter of the late Charles Williams, Esq., and 
the granddaughter of Tobias Lord, Esq ., of Kennebunk, 
whose monument in the cemetery reflects current tra- 
dition in describing him as “an enterprising and distin- 
guished merchant” and an “honest man.” Miss Wil- 
liams had a mind of unusual native refinement. In the 
schools of Kennebunk and Boston, and by extensive and 
varied reading, she acquired an excellent education. 
She became interested in religion in early life and 
joined the Union Church of Christ in Kennebunk in 
March, 1828. She gave herself to the various activities 
of church life, as her father had been a most helpful 
supporter before her. She was a constant attendant 
upon the female prayer meeting which for fifty years 
was held weekly at the old “ Sewall Mansion,” did much 
to foster a missionary spirit in the face of a universal 
prejudice against missions and was a faithful teacher 
in the Sunday school. 

Miss Williams also wielded the“ pen ofa ready writer,” 
wrote occasional articles for the religious press and in 
1341 published, at her own expense, a volume of Remi- 
niscences, which was a graceful tribute to the rare 
mental and spiritual qualities of her departed sister, 
Harriet, the wife of the late F. W. Sawyer, M. D., of 
Saco, Me. She was one of a family of eleven chil 
dren, two of whom, Henry Williams, Esq., of Bos- 
ton and Capt. Albert N. Williams of Kennebunk still 
survive her. Her eta was in great quietness and 
peace like the life which for fourscore years was pleas- 
antly and usefully passed in the beautiful village of her 
birth. She was laid to rest on Thursday, Feb. 23, from 
her brother’s home, her pastor, Rev. Mr. Lockwood, 
officiating at the obsequies. 
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WHO Owns A MAILED LETTER?—This is a ques- 
tion frequently asked aud one which is sometimes 
very important. The Post Office Department and 
the courts likewise agree, we believe, that a letter 
is the property of the writer until it is delivered 
into the hands of the person to whom it is addressed. 
The writer can, therefore, get it back at any time 
before final delivery, by proving his identity to the 
Post Office people. 

In a recentinterview with Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
the discoverers and sole dispensers of Compound 
Oxygen, they stated that though they had for twenty- 
three years received daily a very large number of 
letters they could recall but very few fault-finding 
ones in the whole period. 

When it is considered that this remedy is most 

largely used in the treatment of Chronic cases—Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Asthma, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervous Prostration, etc., at the patient’s own 
home, the statement becomes all the more remarka- 
ble and speaks in unmistakable terms of the stand- 
ing and success of these specialists. 

They further affirm that a patient is very rarely 
lost sight of; that they generally become friends, 
coming back as need prompts in later years, and 
sending others to secure the relief that they them- 
selves have received. The following illustrates this: 

CENTRE MORICHES, L.I., N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891. 

*“ Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: It isa long timessince 
I wrote you, but I think more of the C. O. today than 
ever. I have never been without it in the houseand 
cannot do without it. Ihave not inhaled the C. 0. 
for 4 long time. I had the Grip and it left me very 
weak. I tried Cod Liver Oil and other medicines, 
but nothing gave me strength.until I commenced 
the C.O. It gives me more strength and is a surer 
cure for Dyspepsia than any medicine ever made. 
I wish everybody wouwd try it for themselves. 

Mrs. Josuua F. Penny. 

Every sufferer from ill health is invited to write 
us. Consultation free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, 
New York, and Toronto, Ont. 


Warm Bargains. 


You are all wrong on the price of Wood Mantels ; the child of 
your fancy costs twice as much as this pattern, which is every 


whit its artistic peer. 


We are handling Mantels in a way that few persons realize. 
We are selling six times as many as any furniture house in this 
city, and twice as many asany furniture house in the United States. 


The cause is not far to seek—low price. Any house can 
make six mantels cheaper than one; we sell six because we 
price them lower; we price them lower because they cost us less 
to make tin quantity. Weask only a small margin of profit. 

Send for our special Illustrated Catalogue of Wood Mantels, 
revised for 1893; with 30 full-page engraved plates and illumi- 


nated cover. 


Worth $1,00 


The Good Derived from 


HOOD’ 


Sarsaparilla 


oon vitn DSpepsia 


The peculiar combination of stomach 
tonics and alterative remedies in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cannot be equalled, and 
this superiority explains the wonderful 
success of 


This Creat Medicine 


in cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion and 
similar troubles. Mr. T. A. Wheelock, 
a well known citizen of Burlington, 
Vt., writes : 

“Six months ago I was badly run down and 
unable to attend to business. The principal 
trouble seemed to be due to indigestion and 
aggravated dyspepsia. I had no appetite, 


Nothing Tasted Cood 
and what I did eat distressed me. Added to 
this was a nervous disturbance. Physicians 
that I employed failed to reach my case. I 
grew worse, lost flesh and almost hope. One 
day Iran across a testimonial for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla stating what it had done in what 
seemed to be a case similar to mine. I got a 
bottle and in three or four days saw that I 
felt better. Before I had finished the first 
bottle, was greatly improved. Rested better, 
felt better, and knew I was 


Better All Over 


I continued with the medicine, and have taken 
two bottles and now feel better than at any 
time for the past five years. Feel as hearty 
as when a boy. Have regained my flesh, have 
good appetite, can sleep well, and my merves 
are in excellent condition. I would not value 
a thousand dollars for what it did for me.” 
T, A, WHEELOCK, Burlington, Vt. 


Fully Indorsed 
“We have sold Mr. T. A. Wheelock 
several bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
have heard him tell in high terms of com- 
mendation what it has done for him. I know 
that he has recommended 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


to many others here. Our customers gener- 
ally speak well of it.” F. L. Tarr & Co., 
Pharmacists, Burlington, Vt, 


Hood’s) = wi 


Cure 


Pills All 


Liver 
Ilis 


WH 
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Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET. | 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


4 


months, are announced. This distrust is so 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The financial situation is strained to the 
very verge of a panic. A panic is a loss of con- 
fidence, a refusal to acknowledge and renew 
and extend credits, a return to a cash business. 
There is increasing distrust of our national 
currency, which threatens to become still more 
pronounced as the exports of gold, incident to 
and thoroughly natural during the spring 


firmly rooted in the business world today that 
only some striking event can be expected to 
remoye it and avert the disasters which 
threaten to overtake all business if there is 
any further contraction of credits. 

The accession of the Democratic party to 
complete power in our national Government 
is an event from which much disturbance has 
been feared, feared by intelligent and frank 
spoken Democrats as well as by opposing par- 
tisans. Democratic success means another re- 
vision of our tariff—a revision expected to af- 
fect not only schedules but principles as well. 
Such tariff legislation hinders the develop- 
ment of trade without a doubt, and this must 
be admitted without regard to ultimate ad- 
vantage or disadvantage to proceed from such 
legislation. 

But if tariff legislation by the Democratic 
majority was feared when the result of the 
1892 election was known at present all have 
forgotten those fears and have fixed their 
hopes upon this same Democratic majority for 
legislation touching our national finances and 
our money which shall remedy the double evil 
of an impoverished treasury and a depreciat- 
ing currency. Thus far there is really very 
little tangible basis fer these hopes beyond the 
deep-rooted belief in the wisdom of President 
Cleveland. Inhisinaugural address the Pres- 
ident has contented himself with some state- 
ments of very general and indefinite meaning, 
but he makes clear his quick comprehension 
of the dangers ahead of us and promises to 
make use of every safeguard provided anu in 
his power to use. Will the new administra- 
tion sell a block of bonds at once in order to 
strengthen the treasury gold reserve? Will 
there be an extra session of Congress to dis- 
cuss a permanent relief from these threaten- 
ing evils? 


MAKE THE CHURCHES CHEERFUL.—There is noth- 
ing that adds more to the popularity and prosperity 
of a church than cheerfulness, and there is nothing 
more conducive to cheerfulness than a good light. 
With the improved methods now in vogue there is 
no reason why every church should not be as bright 
by night as by day with but very little cost. One of 
the best aids to the economical lighting of churches, 
halls and large rooms is the “ Bailey Reflector.” All 
ministers or those interested should write to the 
manufacturers for catalogue and price list. Their 
address is Bailey Reflector Co., 708 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


“THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” runs the old saying, 
and everything that ever makes part of any organ 
of the body must reach its place therein through the 
blood. Therefore, if the blood is purified and kept 
in good condition by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
it necessarily follows that the benefit of the medi- 
cine is imparted to every organ of the body. Can 
anything be simpler than the method by which this 
excellent medicine gives good health to all who will 
try it fairly and patiently? 


From E. G. Pyrum, M.D., 1285 PARK AVE., NEW 
Yor«K Ciry.—To all whom it may concern: I cheer- 
fully recommend the use of Adamson’s Cough Bal- 
sam in all cases of bronchial affections and colds in 
general, as well as chronic coughs. Ihave used it 
in my own long-standing trouble and found it more 
efficacious than any of the many remedies that I 
had used. I use it in my practice and it never fails. 


May & Co.of St. Paul, Minn., are taking a most 
novel method to introduce their superior flower 
seeds. They will send free to all sending them ten 
cents for postage, packing, etc., a collection of rare 
pansy seeds which they have always sold for $1. 
No lover of this beautiful flower should fail to read 
their offer, which will be found in this issue” 
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The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a littlebook 
on “Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 
‘rust Cot2e 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 
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Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Por Cent. 


Invests ‘in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital - - = 2,000,000 
Capital paid in - -*-*-:-* 77 * 1,400,000 
Surplar t= xq) is) <r pein - - = = 100,000 


ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, P- de 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


MUTUAL HOME 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY ) 


8 


All Are Liable 


to become wholly and permanently disabled 
by sickness or accident, and to live in that 
condition an indefinite period; meanwhile 
using perhaps the entire amount of their 
available funds. 

The Permanent Disability feature of our 
policy is a perfect safeguard in such a 
contingency. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


34,000 MEMBERS. 
$105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
$900,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$7,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has no superior. lt gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Umsurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies, 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston. 


MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL. 


——eo 


DAVID C. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 
S 


{INCORPORATED ) 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 


First consideration. | 


The Omaha and Lincoln Realty Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pons in Boston, income from improved property mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha ib 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,000 
in sums of $100 and auy multiple thereof at 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
ent sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 

erms. 


and 


Sena for circular. J.D. ZITTLE, Sec., 


Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha Neb. 


PECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
PROPERTY FOR Non-RESIDENTS. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


incoln ; 


ar and 


IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IDLE MONEY We issue Trust Certificates 
guaranteed by assets 
WILL E ARN amounting to morethan $2.00 
in assets for every $1.00 in 
certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 
cba payable semi-annually. The cer bisentee are 
issued for terms to) » 9 or 
ears, as invest- LARGE RETURNS ors may elect. 
The interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
which the Soe ao is ade and at the end of the 
term the principal sum, together ) 
with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT TO US 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 

COUNTS in every 

XPERIENCE line of business. For 

negotiated choice First 

Farm Mortsage IQWA AND MISSOURI. 

of security, interest payable semi-annually, re- 

mitted without cost to lender, a Net 6 PER CENT. 


161 La Salle Street, - "= = CHICACO. 

20 Wears we have 

Essential points of excellence: Large margins 
Investment. Correspondence invited. 


DARROW INVESTMENT C0, ofoWA.” 
OREGON issrmew 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in no pote e to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00, We have a plan 
for the emp|oyment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
emarkably profitable. Send for full information and 
kers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portland. Ore 


7 DEPOSITS! 


Convertible into othersecurities. 6,7 and 8 per 
cent first mortgages with Sinkin Fand. Safest 
Of all investments. AGENTS WANTED. Write, 
The North American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ce 0 i = 186 Tremont Street, 
from 9 A. M.till2 P.M. And 
CITY ano een. 
property within 
their limits. 
70 State Street, Boston. 


oO NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay 
oO able semi-annually by draft on New 
Yorr. Personal attention given to al) 
C Boston, . 
on Saturdays for Deposits 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Gold Certificates, 
#1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold 
tificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ notice. If 
you wish to invest, write for particulars to — 

RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Cer- 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wis! 
For Deposits and Drafts 
SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 
Ni. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
tention given to every detail. Best ref- 


erences. Send for sample notes and mortgage 
used Joseph P. Bache, Salt Lake City, Utab. 


loans. Highest references. Addree 
OPEN DAILY 
BA N K till8 P.M. 
Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 
oO N ET to Investors on First 
Mortgage Improved Property 
(0) Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personalat- 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than 2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
clients. Our Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasona vie. 
Send for Circulars and references. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - - - 1%78 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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REV. GEORGE FREDERIC WALKER. 


Mr. Walker was born in Medway, Mass., in 1825, 
graduated at Amherst in 1849, was principal of 
academies at Leicester and Auburndale and was 
ordained over the church in Wellfleet, Mass. He 
held pastorates also at Little Compton, R. I., and at 
Ashby, Blackstone, Freetown, Hampden and War- 
wick, Mass. He was a thoughtful preacher, a faith- 
ful pastor and a gentle, godly man. He leaves a 
widow. 


REY. HENRY M. GOODWIN, D. D. 


‘The many friends of Professor Goodwin will be 
much shocked to hear of his sudden death from 
pneumonia at Williamstown, March 1, after an ill- 
ness of only three days. He was born in Hartford, 
Ct., and as a young man was an ardent admirer and 
supporter of Horace Bushnell. He graduated from 
Yale in 1840, served the First Congregational Church 
of Rockford, Ill., as pastor for twenty-one years and 
afterward held for twelve years the position of pro- 
fessor of English literature at Olivet College, Mich. 
He was a frequent contributor to religious period- 
icals and the author of a book entitled Christ and 
Humanity. The last few months of his life were 
spent with his daughter in Williamstown, where he 
died in his seventy-third year. The body was taken 
to Rockford, I1l., for interment. 


REY. HORATIO N. BURTON, D.D. 


Dr. Burton died in Minneapolis March 5.. Born 
in Washington, Vt., Dec. 17, 1826,a graduate of Kim- 
ball Union Academy in 1849, Dartmouth College in 
1853 and Andover Seminary in 1856, he was ordained 
at Newbury, Vt., Dec. 31, 1857, and remained twelve 
years the successful and beloved pastor of that 
church. His subsequent labors were at Sandusky, 
O., 1869-76; Kalamazoo, Mich., 1876-79; Sycamore, 
I1i., 1880-83 ; and Union City, Mich., 1885-87. Anacci- 
dent then incapacitated him for further labors, 
and after two years in Burke he made his home in 
Minneapolis with his sons, who, with a daughter 
and a widow, survive him. He was a man honored 
and beloved by many who came under his strong 
influence. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 1s Shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


) 


St. Louis, New York, i 


1S THE KITCHEN- 
_____BRIDGET’S CONE 


“eA a Pe 


Washin3 Powder Hanae | 


MADE ONLY BY | 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., - - CHICAGO, 


* Philadelphia. 
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Bee HOLY LAND, WORLD’S FAIR.—Select 
parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean 
berths. Send for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette.” 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or 201 Washing- 


GAVE $43 2" CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco ano Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, ete. call on or address 
J.C. JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 
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WE would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of R.H. Stearns & Co. on the back 
page. This well-known firm are able to serve their 
patrons outside of the city very satisfactorily 
through their well-conducted mail order depart- 
ment. A unique feature of this department is that 
anything sent by them, if not entirely satisfactory, 
can be returned at the firm’s expense. What better 
guarantee could be asked? 


SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—Milk train in col- 
lision; no milkman turns up; disappointed honse- 
keepers; coffee without cream. A petty annoyance 
resulting from a neglect to keep the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the house. Order 
now for future exigencies from Grocer or Druggist. 


DYSPEPSIA’S victims find prompt and permanent 
relief in Hood’s Sarsaparilla,which tones the stomach 
and creates an appetite. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


(IT|FORNIA 


IN 


> DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


THE last “ paper’ novelty is the crimpt collar to 
stretch over the oven burned pudding dish. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton are the American agents for it. 


THE catalogue of Peter Henderson & Co., seed- 
men and florists, for this year contains a greater 
number of interesting and valuable features than 
ever before. Prices for almost everything will be 
found lower than formerly. Owing to the great 
cost of production it is not sent free but on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. The amount is deducted in all 
cases from the first order. 


A KinD THING TO DO.—You have no interest in 
Wood Mantels, but some one else whom you know 
has, and it would be a thoughtful act for you to 
turn to another part of this paper and cut out the 
announcement of Paine’s Furniture Co.,48 Canal 
Street, concerning the prices of their Wood Mantels 
and mail it to your interested friend. He may other- 
wise not see it. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very lowest rates, including Sleeper, with com- 
plete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 
hee! accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
press trains every Tuesday, va the Boston and Maine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. Forratesand full particulars 
of our excursions appy, to your nearest ticket agent or 
write A. PHILLIPS & CO., 

296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 


Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 

San Francisco 


without change, 
leaving Chicago 


daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Oey 


GL.ROUSH. Deg 


Very important changes have 


Boston, 


USE “DUR 


SALAD D RESS IN 


\ | 


Montreal. i 


recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route, 
Cuicaco, Int. 
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ARE MORE MINISTERS NEEDED? 


While there seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to the relation between demand 
and supply of ministers, there 1s a general 
agreement that desirable fields are more sought 
forthan seeking. The Christian Inquirer (Bap- 


tist) says: - 


There was a time when the ery of the church. 


to the great Lord of the harvest was “Send 
forth more laborers into the vineyard.” It is 
doubtful whether that prayer is needed now. 
The ministerial market is glutted. The supply 
has outstripped the demand. 


The United Presbyterian puts it in this way: 


The demand of the time is for more efficient 
ministers. When this demand is met the 
ranks of the ministry will be full. 

The Episcopal bishop of Texas is quoted as 
saying: 

I have a great many letters from young 
men asking me for an encouraging field of 
labor. I reply to them that I have no diffi- 
culty about fillmg encouraging fields; what 
I want is young men who will take discour- 
aging fields. 


The Lutheran World remarks: 


We do not believe that the Lutheran Church 
has any considerable number of clerical idlers 
who are waiting for soft berths, for we hardly 
know of a single minister in good health who 
is uvemployed. 


There must, we think, be a sufficient supply 
of Methodist ministers, from the circular else- 
where alluded to from the ministerial bureau 
of Boston University, sent to vacant Congre- 
gational churches in this vicinity offering to 
fill the vacancies with ministers from our 
sister denomination. The fact is that minis- 
ters in nearly every denomination are waiting 
for places. Many are ready to step over from 
one denomination to another if by so doing 
they can find work and support; and no 
church which can provide for a minister as 
comfortable a living as is the average en- 
joyed by the parishioners need remain with- 
out a pastor. 


<> 


TRUE “AMERICANISM.” 


There is one course, and one only, which 
might reconcile patriotic Americans to 
‘Americanism,’ and that is—considering it 
as an agency capable of direction—its con- 
version to the uses of peace and the devel- 
opment of the original American idea. It 
appears to be, as well as an observer can 
understand it, a sort of mental inflamma- 
tion, capable, like all febrile states when set 
in motion, of developing great force for 
brief periods. There is a great deal of it 
all over the country which is in ordinary 
times running completely to waste. The 
fierce Americanistic energy, which shows 
itself when we get, or are likely to get, into 
a quarrel with some foreigner or when some 
scheme is on foot which is likely to make 
the foreigner unhappy, would, if stored and 
properly directed, work wonders in the field 
of domestic reform. It is hardly possible 
to overestimate what Americanists might 
do if they brought the consuming fire of 
their patriotism to bear on home problems. 
Suppose one quarter of the determination 
to make Guatemala and Chile knuckle 
under and Great Britain sigh vainly for a 
small island and to bring a few thousand 
more brown, black and yellow men under 
the stars and stripes were put into the 
work of mending the civil service, of hunt- 
ing the rock-ribbed corruptionists out of 
public life, of rescuing our great cities from 
the rule of ignorance and crime, of restor- 
ing financial sanity to the agricultural pop- 
ulation, of reforming our systems of taxa- 
tion, of taking our schools out of polities, 
of discovering and administering a cure for 
the scourge of drink, of purifying the suf- 
frage, of bringing State legislation under 
the influence of knowledge and rationality 
—how much might be done for genuine na- 
tional glory, how much for the salvation of 
democracy and the elevation of the human 
race.—The Nation. 


SHE PROVES IT. 


And the roots Just What 
Our Readers Want. 


Of How It Began She Hasn’t the 
Slightest Idea. 


But Concerning Its Ending She is Ex- 
plicit and Exact. 


We never know just how a thing begins. 

But we are always certain of the results 
which are left. 

These reflections were called out by the fact 
that it is so easy to drift into anything. In 
this world we must keep our eyes about us cr 
we shall constantly find ourselves drifting into 
trouble. 

We call to mind an instance in which a most 
estimable lady unconsciously and without 
knowing when or how allowed herself to drift 
into what became to her a most serious matter 
and caused many years of anxiety and suffer- 
ing. 

This lady is widely known—Mrs. Mary Jane 
Foster of 327 West 21st Street, New York City, 
and what she says are true and exact facts, as 
can be easily and readily ascertained by any 
one. If experience is of any use hers is cer- 
tainly a revelation to be heeded by all. 

Without knowing their meaning she had a 
dull feeling head, headaches, dizziness, bad 
taste in the mouth, especially mornings. Her 
sleep was broken and she would wake morn- 
ings feeling tired and exhausted. After atime 
the appetite became irregular, there was a full- 
ness or bloated feeling after meals, risings of 
gas, sour stomach, biliousness and constipa- 
tion—such symptoms, in fact, as people fre- 
quently experience during the spring of the 
year. 
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MRS. MARY JANE FOSTER. 


“Why, she said, ‘for years after I suffered 
from the worst form of dyspepsia, with gas 
and fermentation of food, and terrible spasms 
that seemed to start at the stomach and rise to 
the head. 

‘‘Even the lightest food caused great pain 
and distress after eating, and I also suffered 
with great exhaustion, dizziness of the head 
and weakness of the limbs so that I could 
scarcely stand on my feet. 

“But lam now completely cured by the use 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and I take pleasure in giving my ex- 
perience to the public in order that other suf- 
ferers may be cured as I have been.”’ 

Look out for such troubles in the beginning. 
Now, in the spring, when everybody is certain 
to be more or Jess out of order and needs a 
spring medicine, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy immediately, for it 1s 
the best and surest of all spring medicines. 
It will invigorate the blood, strengthen the 


nerves and give you perfect digestion and 
regular action of liver, kidneys and bowels. 
All druggists keep it for $1.00, and it is purely 
vegetable and harmless. 

It is the great remedy recommended by doc- 
tors for spring debility and diseases because it 
is the discovery and prescription of the well- 
known’ physician, Dr..Greene of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., the successful] specialist 
in curing nervous and chronie diseases. The 
doctor ean be consulted without charge by any 
one, either at his office or by writing to him. 
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ULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
That green cut bone is the mos 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut greep bones, 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 
Tl. catalogue free if youname this paper. 
ik. W. MANN, Milford, Mass. 
toAgenta, 


$25 to $50 apes: 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete ; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
=| or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. | 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,0. 


THIS $14 10 $17 Fic ‘VFREE! 
SEWING MACHIN. = 
to examine in any a, 
where without a 
Warranted the BEST 
made. Uurterms and 
thing far more liberal 
ever offered. For fall 
advt,. ‘out and send to Z } Address 
Alvah Mfg. Oc. * Depto ~ C158. © a 
Mention the Congregationalist. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unnrejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 


per week, 


a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


¥ J char for Home or rubiuc Use. 2. 3 
AND E fin the world. Send for Catalogue, 
MAROY SCIOPTIOON CO. 1008 Walnut 8t. Phila. Ps. i 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marve'lous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
yusing the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
p ersous affiicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
., Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
Nand kindred diseases, upon 
personal application, mail, 
4 sWwhitaay i express or otherwise,. will be 
furnished free a Written statement by him, «1 his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suflering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


qe 


Don’t use Cocaine 
Chloroform, Gas or any 


other Anaesthetic for TEETH EXTRACTION 


“ DONALGESIA 


use 
It is applied locally. You keep your senses and no 
matter how delicate your health, is perfectiy safe and 
there are no bad after effects, and any number of 
teeth can be pulled atone sitting. Ask your Dentist 
touse it. Donalgesia Mfg Co.. Jamestown, N. Y. 


Pp | L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 
. 


To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured atter many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
aud Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass, > 
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A Ruddy Glow 


on cheek anny, 
and brow 


is evidence 
that the 
body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, Y. All druggists. 
rr 


Never Fails. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 
aes We use nothing but 
the purest materials, 
and there need be nofear 
of dangerous adulter- 
ants in using our goods, 
- DAVIDSON is a syno- 
nym for good quality. 
> PORTLAND, OREGON, July 31, 1891. 
I have long used your goods and have never been 


disappointed in materials used or workmanship em- 
ployed. Dr. J. S. AYER. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER €0., Boston, Mass. 


AAD. 
Vou MN Z 


eT 


Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 


ini 


_ it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
‘Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
Without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
ina rapid ens and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective. tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence applic to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 


IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


"as Shelley had the genius of the “lyric cry’’ 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


REV. DR. F. E. CLARK. 


Those who have been brought most in con- 
tact with him can searcely determine what 
most they like—his capacity as a worker, the 
place he fills as a leader, his own personal 
talents, his attractiveness as a public speaker, 
these seem indeed to be secondary to his per- 
sonal qualities as a man.—Golden Link, Mel- 
bourne. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


He had the genius of religious enthusiasm 


and as Napoleon had the genius of war. Tne 
character of Christ and the needs of man had 
sunk so deeply into his soul that the efticacy 
of the one in supplying the demands of the 
other had become to him a sort of passion.— 
The Churchman. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, 


The disparity between the achievements and 
the aspirations of Mr. Blaine is explainable by 
the fact that he relied on success as an object 
in itself to be constantly considered. Supreme 
honors have never waited on that path in 
America. They have either crowned availa- 
bility or grand consistency and courage. Mr. 
Blaine’s availability was impaired by faction- 
alism in his party and by the questionedness 
of his character in many minds. The road to 
the presidency is strewn with the wrecks of 
magnetism and smartness. The men who do 
strong things and not the men who say bril- 
liant ones reach that goal, or the men against 
whom nobody can urge or for whom anybody 
can predict almost anything reach it. The 
presidency is the award to mediocrity or the 
coronation of moral strength.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


PADEREWSKI. 


An artist to be perfect must have thorough 
command of the three kinds of psychic quali- 
ties—intellectual, emotional, sensuous. Bii- 
low and D’Albert are intellectual giants, but 
Biilow has little emotion and less sensuous 
beauty in his style and touch. D’Albert is 
more emotional, but the sensuous quality of 
his tone is as unbeautiful as Brahms’s orches- 
tral coloring. His touch lacks mellowness 
and richness, and he understands not the art 
of pedaling on which the sensuous beauty of 
pianistic coloring so largely depends. Mr. 
Paderewski, on the other hand, has not only 
all the psychic qualities called for—intellec- 
tual, emotional, sensuous—but he has them in 
equal proportions and beautifully balanced. 
His artistic intelligence is such that ne gne 
phrases Bach or Beethoven more clearly and 
more impressively than he; the sensuous 
beauty of his> tone is absolutely without a 
precedent; he is the wizard of the pedal; the 
stream of tone issuing under his hands sug- 
gests the saturated colors of the Wagnerian 
orchestra; and emotionally, too, he is without 
a peer, now that Rubinstein has retired from 
active life. Pachmann has beauty of tone, 
considerable intelectual and emotional power, 
but far less than Paderewski. Pachmann re- 
veals to us only the dainty, graceful, spark- 
ling, feminine side of Chopin, while Paderew- 
ski unlocks to us all the masculine depth and 
force, all the stirring dramatic scenes, that are 
embodied in the dwarf pieces of the giant 
Chopin.—Evening Post. 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


Some say: ‘‘ No kind of genius made him great; 
He was a common, plodding sort of man.” 
My answer is: If you can imitate 
That bravery which took him to the van 
Of bloody battle for our nation’s life; 
If you can reach a manhood true as his _ 
To public trust, to neighbors, home and wife ; 
If you, between dread Scylla and Charybdis, 
Shall ever safely guide through stormy days, 
With many foes on board, our ship of state, 
Poets to you a monument will raise, 
And on it put the sentence: He was great 
In all that heaven delights to reecompense— 
His genius wore the garb of common sense. 
—James Stephenson. 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 
the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 


and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


BABY’S BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other iteh- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point toa 
permanent and economical (be- 
) cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable eflicacy. Sold every- 
where. PorreR DRUG AND CHEM. CorRP., Boston. 
** All About ‘he Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


I@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
AB by CuricurnA Soar. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
® and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
A=\ lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 

i hi Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
inetantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 


“@ HEALING WONDER.®. 


omfor 


Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 

diseases of the skin. Mother’s 

friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 
All Denggists. 


ENameline 


‘STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 


J, L, Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 


by return mail, full de. 
scriptive circulars oj 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. ‘These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
in any Style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without tryin 
» Address MOODY & OO. CINCINNA' 


on. 
I, O. 
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THE OONGREGATIONAL COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION EXHIBIT. 


WHAT COULD WE EXHIBIT? 


The rise of Congregationalism in the United 
States. Pictures connected with the start of 
the Pilgrims for America, of their landing 
here, portraits, the memorial relics which can 
be borrowed from Plymouth and elsewhere, or 
photographs of those which cannot be moved. 
The history of Congregationalism in the 
United States. There must be many docu- 
ments or relics treasured in public archives 
and private collections which could be bor- 
rowed or photographed to illustrate that the 
Congregational was. the state church of New 
England, the town was the parish, that our 
polity suggested the idea of the constitution 
of the United States, etc. Enlarged facsimiles 
would be attractive. 

The achievements of Congregationalism. 
Our theological seminaries and colleges and 
academies in the East and West and South, 
with a picture of at least one building in each. 
The names of State and other non-Congrega- 
tional institutions whose presidents are Con- 
gregationalists. We have put six millions of 
money into work for the freedmen, and the 
next denomination below us has put in two 
and a half millions—show that. If we could 
get portraits of the first missionaries to the 
Sandwich Islands display them, with an ido) 
or two, beside the faces of their grandsons, 
who are commissioners to offer us the nation, 
and one of their splendid churches in Hawaii, 
with other results of foreign missions. Sta- 
tistical charts of growth, etc. 

The activities of. Congregationalism. Our 

’ missionary boards would each like a large 
space ; our religious papers ; charts showing our 
gifts per member. It would be suggestive to 
show the portraits of noted Congregational 
evangelists, our Chautauqua and other assem- 
blies, etc. 

WHAT WOULD IT CosT? 

The estimate is $5,000. There must be a 
man—Dr. J. G. Johnson of Chicago, chairman 
of the National Council committee, says, ‘I 
wish he could be an Eastern man ’’—with the 
peculiar gift for such details and the ability 
to accomplish so much in so short a time, his 
salary being guaranteed for at least nine 
months and his expenses, including the secur- 
ing, transporting and guarding so valuable a 
collection. ‘This sum would be entirely too 
modest for any but a religious organization, 
but will probably be enough for us. 


HOW COULD WE RAISE IT? 


Wisely apportioned among the whole forty- 
seven Congregational Clubs of the country, 
which a year ago had 5,325 members, it would 
seem not so very difficult to manage. And 
the Chicago men think fifty persons can be 
found to give $100 each. 


. WHY OUGHT WE TO EXHIBIT? 


The settlers in the new parts of the country 
who went from New England may remember 
these points of ‘historic Congregationaiism, 
but the millions of settlers from other lands 
do not know this, though so many of them are 
our legislators and successful professional and 
business men. There will not often occur a 
better chance to teach them. And under what 
other category would these important points 
in the history of New England be spread be- 
fore the world if not in a Congregational ex- 
hibit? Shall it be omitted? It is understood 
that the Catholics are to make a large display. 
Shall we leave the rest of the world to infer 
that no other form of religion has past or pres- 
ent to be compared with theirs, or dares assert 

,itself beside them and that this is a paradise 


especially for Romanists to seek? 
IN GENERAL. 


The Roman Catholics have no more church 
space than we have, but under the classifica 


tion of education they secure much greater 
space. It has been wrongly reported that the 
Methodists were declining to occupy their 
space. ‘They are to make their exhibit. The 
Chicago committee will include such names 
as Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Willard Scott, E. W. 
Blatchford, etc., but they do not issue the call 
for aid till they can announce the whole thing 
as launched. The Kansas City and the Chi- 
cago Congregational Clubs both indorse, urge 
and pledge support and other clubs are taking 
up the matter. G. A. H. 


i 


If manhood loses self-restraint the loss is |, 


more utter than when lost by youth, and it 
is more seldom regained.—Fairbairn. 


—— 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Kanes Daughters, Wares wccelcj\styeis=e anee=m clatelelals $2.00 
John Conant, Beaufort, N. Coc... cee ecie nsec: a 2.00 
A Friend, Walton, N. Y............. Dnochestousoe 2.00 
Rev. N. W. Williams, Providence, R.I.......... 2.00 
Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., Chicago, [ll......... 7.50 
Mrs. J. Kimball, Andover... .cc ete cc eres esses 2.00 
Abby Cooledge, Antrim, N. H................... 2.00 
ViPS SiCo Ri Westboro nieennumeranurc cll antes 2.00 


Collars for Baking: Dishes, 


Just received, a novelty of Crimpt or Cor- 
rugated Paper to dress China, Pudding and 
Escalloped Dishes, which come from the 
oven with burnt edge. 

This appliance renders the dish present- 
able for the table. Fit any size nappie. 

Price, 50 cents per dozen. 

Sent by mail anywhere. 


JONES, McDUFFER & STRATTON 


CHINA AND GLASS, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


120 FRANKLIN ST. 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


Upholstery Dep't. 


Grand opening of an exclusive 
importation of new French and 
English ‘Cretonnes ; superb high 
art printings in both English and 
French hand work. Also a beauti- 
ful stock of Dimities and white 
ground Cretonnes. 


These Cretonnes are UNLIKE ANY EVER SHOWN 
In Boston. The designs are exceedingly choice 
and rare, many are confined exclusively to us. 
Remember this is an importation to our pri- 
vate order. 

Included in the lot are delicate colorings 
and attractive patterns for bed canopies and 
chamber hangings; also rich tapestry effects 
for cushions and couch covers. 

The grand opening display for the entire 
season of 1893 will be made tomorrow morning. 
First comers have a critical selection of the 
ENTIRE OUTPUT OF ATTRACTIONS FOR THE COM- 
ING YEAR at, prices which we make exception- 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 0 
Boston. 


A Mouth of 
Shining Pearls. 


What adornment lends 
more to the beauty and 
attractiveness of a face 
than a set of pearly 
white teeth. 


Meade & Baker’s 


RRA DAY Or Oe 


Carbolic Mouth Wash 


for preserving the deli- 
cate enamel of the teeth, 
and keeping the gums 
in a sound, healthy con- 
dition, and purifying the 
breath, has no equal. 
yas 
A well-known dentist says: 


“Having tested your mouth wash 
thoroughly, I give it my unqualified 
imprimatur, not cnly as a disinfectant 
and deodorizer, but also as soothing, 
cleansing, and healing, where excessive 
deposits of tarter, turgid gums, and 
offensive teeth exist. Its efficacy and 
curative qualities are beyond question.” 

GEO. W. JONES, Dentist. 


A sample bottle and 
treatise on the care of 
the teeth will be mailed 
- free on application to 
Druggists MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3100 Main St., 
Richmond, Va, 


Any Woman Will Say So. 
It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 
part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with ‘‘That’s so.” 
The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner’s 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 

We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 
$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateca strips, $1.75 ; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 


No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BROS., 


359 Broadway, New York. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


1 Package Mending Tissue, mends 
y Silk, Satin, Kid Gloves, ete., better 

than needle and thread; 1Package Solder. 

mends all kinds of Tinware; 1 Pack: of 
Starch Gloss, for polishing cuffs, collars 
and shirt bosoms; 1 Hair Crimper;4 Papers 
Needles, 8 darning worsted, lace, glove, carpet 
and motto Needles. 6 Hat, Shawl and Toilet 
Pins; Illustrated Book on Fancy Work, Knitting, 
, ete. ; 150 designs for Tidies, Cushions, ete.; 44 Songs, 
including Ta, ra, boom, ta ray, words, and music 
—All sent by mail, post paid, for 16 Gents. dress 


Howard Mfg. Co. 92 Wash- St. Providence, R. I. 
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Did it ever occur to you that 
Williams’ Shaving Soap musr 
be good for Toilet Use ? 


It is used by nearly all of the 
good Barpers in the world. 


Open pound package — 6 round cakes —a full — plump pound. 
Your Druggist sells it— and your Barber — tuo. 


Why do dey use it? — Be- 
cause zothing else makes such 
a soft— rich, creamy Lather — 
because zothing in the way of 
Barbers’ soap is so antiseptic 
—so very healing—the only 
sure preventive of—pimples— 
eczema—tender neck —chap- 
ping of the face—smarting. 


ail if WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP — heals— softens and refreshes the 
Face—why not the Hands—? Why not the Neck— Arms?—Why not the entire body? 


why not — “i? 


If you cannot conveniently get a package of your Druggist or Barber—we mail a full pound peceaee Bees, Pare ant d postage paid on receipt 


of 40 cents instamps.. A pound package will last one person six months or more. 


Address THE J. B. IAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 


WILLIAMS’ “‘ Yankee Shaving Soap ’’—has been known and sold—throughout the world for over 50 years. 


—$—. 


he 
Famous 
D. & C. Roses 


are grown on their own roots, and are 


eas 


everywhere recognized as far better than | 
the other kinds, 
where safely by mail, prepaid. 


We send them every- 


We give on request our “Guide to 


” 


Rose Culture,’ which clearly describes}: 
the largest stock of Roses in the world, and 
which will enable anyone to repeat our 
We also publish 


‘Success with Flowers,” a monthly 


‘success with flowers. 


Tointroduce our Superior Flower Seeds we iy 
have decided to give away 200,000 packets of 
Pansy seed this season, as we believe it to be Mam mMovH 
___ the best way to advertise our seeds. 

To every reader of this paper who sends us 10c. (silver or postal note) the actual cost of packing 
and postage, we will mail our famous collection of Peerless Pansies, precisely the same as we 
have always sold for $1,00, The Peerless Collection consists of 4 packets as follows: BLUE PRINCE 
lovety shade of porcelain blue shading to dark purple. BRONZE QUEEN, large fine blossoms o 
of a bronze color edged with mahogany. T1GER, beautifully, marked and striped flowers of 
every conceivable color. OTH GERMAN, extra large pansies, often measuring 3 inches in 
diameter, all colors mixed. : 

Our CaraLoGcuE containing thousands of illustrations, beautiful colored P 
certificate free to all sending for this collection and mentioning this paper. A’ 


May & Co., 


lates and a 25c. 
dress, 


magazine which is a welcome guest in 


50,000 flower-lovers’ homes. A sample |. 


copy of this will come with the Guide if 


you send your address now, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


‘Rose Growers wrest Grove, Pa. 
W. & B. DOUCLAS. 
aN MIDDLETOWN, 


Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 97 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
es, Pump Chain and Fix- 

ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 

drants, Street Washers, etc. 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 18382, 


Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Céntennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


of St, Pont are perfectly reliable.—Ed. 
IF YOU 


pove RARE FLOWERS 


READER choice only, address Ellis Bros., 


Keene, N. HM. It willastonish and please. (GF~ FREE. 


a — = — ED ¢ EES OOo 


CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED R 
Dust Proof Case, Will not vary a min- 
ute in 80 days; Is as durable as any watch 


Ny 
N 


SAV) 


H/|| 3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.00. byexpress, Mention paper 
}}/] and we will include handsome gold plated CHAIN & 
CHARM. AGENTS & Storekeepers seud for TERMS. 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles FRED.  - 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT S@., NEW YORK CITY. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
paths. Send for illustrated circular. 


36 &'S 
NEW 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable ¢ 
. Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy = 
and literary people. Send for; 
Illustrated Catalogue. Agents 
. Typewriter 


wanted. Address E 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


. CEILINGS: 


made. FULLY GUARANTEED. (Pub- |i ) i aoa 
\ lishers of this paper will tell you we are relia- WY Lb ene Prices, 
A\ ble.) thas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, : re . 
Patent Escapement and Regulator, Lantern Pinlon, ve easuienen ly 
\ 240 beats to minute; No key required to wind and \ 
Mill sets weight 4 oz.; exactly like cut; Post-paid for $1.50, Dey shir ile, 


400 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leay- 
ening strength.— Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


AYIOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave anton as follows for Magnificent 
Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


o.1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colorado, New Mexico, California, 
the % acific Northwest, Alaska, Montana and the Yellowstone National Park. 
No. 2, April 24. 95 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, but omitting Alaska. 
No. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connec- 
tion with either of these exe ursions. 


No. 4, May 24. 52 Bays’ Trip across the Continent and to Alaska, out- 
ward by the C anadian Pacitic Railroad and homeward through the Yellowstone 
National Park 

Each of these tours includes a week at the Columbian Exposition. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special Westibuled Trains, 
with Dining Cars and all other first-class appointments. 


Washington Excursion: March 31. 

The Worild’s Columbian Exposition: Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains 
with Dining Cars will leave Boston for Chicago daily during the summer. A week 
atthe Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the Fair Grounds, will be in- 
cluded in the tickets. 


{Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals willadd to the income from year toyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to si Sth, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT NATL BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 


“ Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that tts investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’’ 


— 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office. Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building. 
246 Washiogton St., where Plans and Photo- 
graphs can be seen. to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 
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| Gus « PERRIS” 


| Delicious ©) 


Hams and Bacon. 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 


R.H. Stearns & Co. 


Belfast Linen Pillow Cases, 


Hemstitched. 22x36. 


$1.10 Per Pair. 
Belgium Linen Sheets, 


Hemstitched. 90x97. 


$5.60 Per Pair, worth $7.50. 
Hemstitched Huck Towels, 


All White. 20x40. 


$2.65 Per Dozen. 


Belfast Damask Napkins, 


_ 24 inch. 


$1.98 Per Dozen. 


Every one of the above articles is 
a Genuine Bargain in Good Goods. 


Anny Reader of the CONGREGATIONALIST can 

order by mail, and if the goods when received are 

-not entirely satisfactory they can be returned at 
OUR HXPENSE. 


R.H. Stearns & Co. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Yotices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eqght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


If you wish a new “Lncyclopxdia, Typewriter. Organ, 
Piano (or torent a Piano), Bicycle, Stove or Brass Bedstead, 
vide money by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 

oston. 


A Shut-in King’s Daughter, who prepares picture 
scrap-books for prisoners, solicits orders for tidies, silk 
quilts and knitted lace, the proceeds of which she de 
votes to her prison work. Addie Provancal, Box 830, 
Newport, Vt. 


A Lady would like position as companion. Some 
experience in housekeeping and nursing. Accustomed 
to reading aloud, writing, traveling and taking respon- 
sibility. eference given and asked. Address Office, 
No. 15 Broadway Extension, Boston, Mass. 


The 
Model 
Sunday School. 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Price 75ce. 


“A Handbook of principles and practices.” 


‘ Plenty of books have discussed the same 
subject, or special departments of it, but no 
one of which we are aware has covered it in 
the Poco and strikingly serviceable man- 
ner here illustrated.’’— Congregationalist. 


“No book in suen compact space contains so 
much matter concerning the Sunday school, 
its principles, its systems and its methods of 
work.”—/S. S. Journal. 


“Packed with wise points ’’— Golden Rule. 


“Something in it for each worker in the Sun- 
day school. It is veritably a ‘handbook,’ one 
that should be within reach of the; hand at 
all times.”’—Boston Transcript. 


“A book which makes the priuciples clear and 
which, therefore, may safely be followed in 
the methods which it commends.”’—Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 


Congregational S, S. & Pub. Society. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The Congregationalist 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
8 EAST 47H STREET, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y,: 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- aged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk ¢ Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical, Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL for Giris. 


(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) River- 
side Drive, 85th and 86th § New York. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
HOME SCHOOL for Boys. 
Climate and conditions nia! suited to those 


having tendency to asthmatic and oe trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 


TO PARENTS AND STUDENTS. 


Language. Two Months at Rome 2,000 years ago. The 
ancient Latin taught as a vernacular. The dullest stu- 
dent will be able to understand the language and its 
fundamentals in two months so as to lead the class in 
college. Send for circular or call. J. H. WELLS, No. 9 
Morley Street, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


H oO RT ia A Ni D Writing thoroughly taught 

by mail or personally. 
itnerions procured all pupils when competent. 
end for circular. W.G. CHA KK EK, Oswego,N.Y 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly ta ught. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


THE PASTOR IN THE SICK ROOM 


Three Lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary by REY. JOHN D. WELLS, D.D. 


Lecture No. 1. The difference between the Sick-bed 
and the Death-bed. 


Salvation possible, and in many 
cases probable, on the Death-bed. 


Wrong treatment of the Sick and 
Dying; right treatment of the same ; 
uses that may be made of their ex- 
perience. 


Tie FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


Lecture No. 2. 


Lecture No. 3. 


16mo. Price 50 Cents. 


Address orders to : 
H. D. NOWES & CO., 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


16 March 1898 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest diseuss- 
ing Property and Industry under the Christian 
Law—including Labor, Competition, Codperation 
and Socialism, by Rev. Dr. WASHINGTON GLAD- 
DEN, author of ‘Applied Christianity,” “The 
Lord’s Prayer,’ and “Who Wrote the Bible.” 
$1.25. 


The Story of Malta. 


A graphic account of this famous island by 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of ‘ Equatorial 
America,” ‘Due West,’ ete., who made a long 
visit to the island, studied carefully on the spot 
the many interesting features of its history, and 
now télls the engaging story. Crown 8vo0, $1.50. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Bdition for 
1893, revised. With Maps, Plans, Money Tables, 
etc. ‘Complete, concise, accurate.” $1.50. - 


A Foregone Conclusion. 


A Novel by W. D. HowE.Lus. Riverside Paper 
Series. 50cents. “The kind of powerit displays 
is rare, not alone in American, but in any litera- 
ture.” —Christian Union. ‘ 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


F L oO R D PENINSULA is 


a FROST-FREX 
township of high, healthful land, dotted with clear 
lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people, 
No negroes, no liquor, no malaria;where pinea: nat 
lemons and oranges grow best, and fresh vowels les 
are gathered all winter. Homes sold on instal)- 
ments so shear! “The Florida Homeseeker,” 
monthly, tells all about it. Sample Free. Write 


0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida.” 


| The Great Encyclopedia 
Britannica, for only $20.00. 


The full set is now ready. 


pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 maps; price in c 
Specimen pages and full particulars sent free on request; 
cents a day through the ‘‘ Britannica Coéperative Club.” 


A Pretty Surprise. 
Our edition of Longfelllow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty sur- 
It is in good type, with 45 illustrations 
by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine 
and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and silver 
We sell it for 19 cents ! plus 6c. for postage, if by 
This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the 
100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what 
can be done for a little money; the sale is immense. 


World’s Best Books. 


Fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; nearly 
all in this or larger type, always fine paper and excel- 
lent cloth or half morocco, gilt top binding. 


The style and quality of most of the following are represented 
by Cooper’s ‘“‘The Pilot”; those marked with an asterisk (#) 


prise for book-lovers. 


and gold. 
mail. 


It is a reprint, in large type, of the la 


Drummond’s Natural Law 


*Robinson Crusoe 
*Geo. Eliot’s Romola 
Thaddeus ot Warsaw 
Children of the Abbey 


Classic Comedies 
John Halifax, Gentleman 


Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 
*—An Rgyptian Princess 
*Tom Brown at Oxford 
Spencer on Education 
Apocryphal Life of Jesus 


Word Book of Synonyms 
*The Wide Wide World 


* Auerbach’s On the Heights 
*Westward Ho! by Kingsley 


Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life 


*Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles 
Dawson’s Story of Harth and Man 


*lhe Lamplighter, by Cummings 
*Self Help, by Samuel Smiles 


*Bayard Taylor’s Views Afoot 


40 cents, postage 10c. 
*Lorna Doone, by Blackmore 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 


st (9th) English edition, over 25.000 
loth, $20.00 ; half Russia, $24.80. 
the set may be had on instalments of only five 


Guizot’s History of Civilization 

Masson’s French and Eng. Dictionary 

Zahner’s German and Eng. Dictionary 
Wo0d’s Natural History 


50 cents, postage 9c. 


Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales and| Chinese Classics, Confucius, ete, 
Sea Tales, 10 volumes, each 
35 cents, postage 9c. 
*Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men 


Contessions of St. Augustine 
Darwin’s Origin of Species 
Ideal Classics, 6 volumes in 1 
The Koran, translated by Sale 
Footprints of the Creator 
Testimony of the Rocks 

Old Red Sandstone 
Plutarch’s Dlustrious Men 
Interwoven Gospels 
Shakespearean Guctations 
Wallace’s The Repose in Hgypt 
-~The Land of the Pueblos 
Webster’s Wisdom and Eloquence 


60 cents, postage 12c., 
*Carlyle’s French Revolution 
*Farrar’s Harly Days of Christianity 
*Taine’s English Literature 


75 cents, postage 10c. 


*Washington and His Generals: 
*Napoleon and His Marshals 
Lossing’s Hminent Americans 


are in cloth and also in half morocco gilt top, like Scott’s 
Ivanhoe; see under ‘‘ More ‘Surprise’ Bargains”; prices are 
for cloth, or 20 cents higher for half morocco. 


20 cents, postage 5c, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Zsop’s Fables, ete Planetary and Stellar Worlds 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet. Letter Le 8 Miscellanies 
Owen Meredith’s Lucile enobia, by Wm. Ware 
Utopia, by Sir Thomas More John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures McCarthy’s History of Ireland 
Vathek, by Beckford Moore’s Lalla Rookh 
Ik Marvel’s Dream Life *Young Fol«s’ History of Scotland 
—Reyeries of a Bachelor - 

Hughes’ The Manliness of Christ 80 cents, postage 8c. 
Cooper’s The Pilot *Adam Bede, by George Eliot 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 

25 cents, postage 6c. Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
Great American Humorists Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship | Gulliver’s Travels 
Schonberg-Cotts Family *Irving’s Sketch Book 
Teaching o° Epictetus *Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
Franklin’: A egy cerapny *Jane Hyre, by Charlotte Bronte 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair *Kingsley’s Hypatia 
Tom Brown at Rugby *Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii 


Please mention this paper 
when you write. 


| 


Spencer’s Data of Ethics *Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes: 


66 e 99 e 
More *‘Surprise’’ Bargains. 
Sample books in the hands of pleased custonjers proving to be 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, 
which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the 
cost of manufacture by the 100,000 copies: 


J. Benimore Cooper’s “The Pilot,” cloth, 2O0c., postage, 8c. 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” , half morocco, gilt top, 35c., postage, 9c. 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, cloth,"1 Oc., post., 4c 


A n y Boo k supplied; the Britannica at one- 


sixth its former price is a fair 
illustration of what we are doing for book-buyers all along 
the line. Our publications not sold by dealers or agents— 
order direct. 128-page Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


16. March 1893 


NEW ANTHEMS FOR RASTER, 


PUBLISHED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
81 East 17th St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


“As it Began to Dawn.” 


~ 


’ By Mites B. Foster. 5 


“The Lord is Risen.” 


By Grorce M. GARRETT. 


“Why Seek Ye the Living?” 


By F. PEck. 


cents. ° 


15 cents. 


15 cents. 


Also other Anthems by the best-known 
English and American Composers. Over 100 
numbers, and Hymns and Carols for Easter, 
from 5 cents up. List free on application. 
Please send for sample copies. 


Good Music—interesting ‘service. 


Easter * Music. 


ilorim New No. X XVI. 
Pilg ‘ Hope of the = = = 


Children’s = = = Resurrection. 


es ALSO 
Services. XXII. Risen Christ. 


XVIII. Story of Easter. 


TUFTS & HAZARD. | XIV. Easter Voices. 
X. Faster Lilies. 
Price 4c.; 100 copies, #4.) V. Easter Day. 
Il. Glorious Hope. 


Samples, 2c. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND OHICAGO. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
THE KING IMMORTAL. A new Service by 
the Rey. ROBERT LOWRY. 16 pp. 
ANNUAL No. 1%. Eight pages of new, Easter 
Carols by the best writers. 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
$4.00 per 100 by Express, not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 6 HE. 9th St., N. Y. 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 


ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song riters have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: “' The Risen Messiah,” ‘He 
Lives! “‘Death’s Conqueror,” ‘‘ The King of Love,” 
* Savior Victorious,” ‘ Easter Morning,” ‘ The 
Risen Christ,’’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 


_Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Wisitor for March will contain a 
‘ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
ice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Esterbrook’s No. 


Ask your Stationer 
,, for them. 


{+ Easy Writer. 26 John St., N. Ye 
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“The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Choir 
and Congregational use’’ is 


SONGS OF 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Published with and without Scripture 
Selections for Responsive Readings. 


EDITED BY REV. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 


Has been adopted by hundreds of the leading 
churches in this country, and has everywhere been 
received with unqualified satisfaction. 


Price #1.00 and $1.25 per copy: 


SONGS OF 


PRAISE AND PRAYER: 


For the Sunday School and Social Meeting. 
BY REY. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Price 50 cents per copy; $40.00 per 100. 

The Independent says: “ Rey. Dr. Richards’ ‘ Songs of 
Praise and Prayer’ may safely be pronounced (he best yet 
published. The bymns are numerous and good. The 
music is selected on the right Ne a It is pure, 
sweet, strong avd really musical. The rhythmis marked 
and finished. The melodies donot straggle, nor rise into 
impractical ranges. ” 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS 


For Responsive Readings. 


SELECTED AND ARRANCED BY 
REV. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 
A choice selection of devotional passages of the 
Bible topically arranged. Price 50 cents percopy ; 
$40 net per hundred copies. 


Returnable copies of above book sent free to Pas- 
tors or Church Committees for examination. 


Specimen pages, testimonials and price lists 
mailed to any address on application to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


A word of good advice as to 


Sunday 
School 
Libraries 


vis 


The best Way to get a new Library for 
your Sunday school, or to replenish the old one, is 
to give us the following particulars, and we will then 
send youa selection of books which we consider suit- 
able for your use. Let your Committee read these, 
and retain such as meet their approval. b 


‘ 

We want to know: (a) How much 
money you have to spend; (b) what books are now 
in your Library if you have one (send Catalogue) ; 
(e) date when last purchase of books was made; 
(d) ages of the readers to be supplied; (e) the propor- 
tion of books required for younger children, if any; 
(f) any particular line of books which you do or do 
not want; (g) any special titles which you wish in- 
cluded in the lot. 


You will be better satisfied 


with your choice of books if, giving us the above 
particulars, you allow us, as suggested, to make the 
firstselection. Our Reading Committee and Library 
Clerks are experts in this line. We know the whole 
field of Sunday school literature. We never send 
out an unworthy book if the matter is left in our 
hands. 


We recommend to Sunday school Libra- 
rians the use of the PILGRIM LIBRARY RECORD. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 


| 175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


150 OTHER STYLES. 


Macmillan & Co's 
New Books 


Now Ready, Vol. I. 12mo, Cloth, $1.10. 


English Prose 
Selected by various writers, with short Intro- 
ductions. Edited, with a General Intro- 
duction, by Henry Craig, C.B., LL. D. 
In 5 volumes. Volume I., Students’ Edi- 
tion, $1.10. 
Library Edition, $1.50. 


Second Revised and cheaper edition. 
Cloth, $6.00. 


An Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language 


By the Rey. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D., Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition, revised, 4to, 
$6.00. 


4to, 


Now Ready. 2 Vols., 8vo0, $4.00. 


The Evolution of Religion 
Tue GirrorD LECTURES 

Delivered before the University of St. Andrews 
by Epwarp Carb, M.A., Les, oa Gdaes 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, author of ‘ The Critical 
Philosophy of Immanuel Kant.” 2 vols., 
8vo, $4.00 net. 


Evolution 
And Man’s Place in Nature 


By Henry CALDERWOOD, LL. D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of Edinburgh. 12mo, $2.00. 


A New Book by MR. WALTER PATER 
Plato and Platonism 


A Series of Lectures. By WALTER PATER, 
Fellow of Brasenose College. Globe 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. Also a large paper edition, on 
hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 


“Plato is nothing if not healthy, sane, an incentive to 
high thinking. So be has been with Mr. Pater, and so 
he will prove to every young student who pores over 
Mr. Pater’s pages. . To the student who is prepared 
to follow its pliant movement as it itself follows the 
evolution of the thoughts which it envelopes patiently, 
closely, affectionately, this book, which is richer in 
scholarship than ‘ Marius’ or the ‘Studies inthe Renais- 
sance,’ and as fascinating as either of them, will prove 
a delight and a generating power in the world of ideas.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


FOR OUR 


AGENTS WANTED ey ‘so0x 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 


Beautiful memorial volume of AMERICA’S FORE- 
MOST PREACHER so universally loved and mourned, 


Introduction by JOSEPH COOK, 
And an Estimate by CANON. FARRAR. 


IT CONTAINS 
“~ 


HIS GEMS }) SPLENDID 

LIFE FROM TRIBUTES 

AND HIS OWN TO HIS 
LABORS. “. SAYINGS. + GREATNESS. 


Elegant bindings. Beautifully illustrated. Printed 
in twocolors, Animmense demand assured. A 
goodagent wanted in every town, Exclusive 
territory granted. Give references and experience. 


JOHN K. HASTINGS, 7 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE BOOK PREPAID (where we have no agent) $2.50 


oso GUIDE» >= WORLD'S FAIR 


200 Magnificent Engravings, costing nearl 
$10,000, taken especially for this book. Greatest sel- 
ler of recent years. Special terms to agents. Canvass- 
ing outfit free, add 25c. for postage. Freight paid. 
Complete copy mailed for retail price $1.50. 

R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Agents wanted for other books and Bibles. Credit given. 
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‘Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’’ Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth's “pearl top”? and ‘‘pearl glass”? are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that Jast 
till they rot, unless some accident happensto them. 


Pittsburgh. Gero. A. MACBETH Co, 


OFT Leather has Vacuum 

Leather Oil in it; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE FINEST = = 
- = STATIONERY 


Is so essential to polite correspondence that it is 
well to purchase that which is recognized as 
the correct thing. The 
Whiting Paper (Co. of 
Holyoke are the Jargest 
manufacturers of fine 
writing papers in the 
world, their ‘* Standard 
| Linen” being a decided 
favorite in the best so- 
ciety. You cannot fail 
to be suited by some one 
of the immense variety 
of their papers, samples 
of which can be seen at 
your dealer, or, if he will not get them for you, 
write to . 


Whiting Paper Company, 
148 to 152 Duane St., New York. 


Columbias ? 


To know Columbias| 
is to own them—there| || 
are other good bi-!)) 


cycles, but the Colum-} 
bia guarantee is as 
solid as the mint. | 

Book about Columbias free at|||| 
Columbia agencies. By mail for two 


2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. €o., Bos-| 1} | 
ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


SSS y 1.50 2.00 
SS is oe Be fen f Vial ‘t 85 1.65 2.25 
“ 133x 00 fF 205 ES 1.00 2.00 2.50 © 
Patented, Jas. S. TOPHAM (Sole Manf’r), 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. Patented 
January 30, 1892, - . ‘ i aie 
Send de. for catalogue. Please mention Congreqationalist. January 30, 1892. 
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ps the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 

Lead is best; properly applied it will not 

i } al i } scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 

to the wood and forms a permanent base for 

repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 

burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is im- 
pertant to obtain é 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the ‘Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 
standard paint. 


” (Cinci i ” (Louisville) 
‘* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) KENTUCKY ( oui 
KE ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘F AHNESTOCK (Pittsburgh) 
“ATLANTIC” (New York) ae LEWIS (Philadelphia) 
«““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) “MORLEY (Cleveland) 
‘“* BRADLEY ”’ (New York) *“*RED SEAL’”’ (St. Louis) 
‘© BROOKLYN ”"’ (New York) ““SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“COLLIER” (St. Louis) . SHIPMAN (Chicago) | came ; 
‘CORNELL ”’ (Buffalo) SOUTHERN (St. Louis an icago 
‘‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ig ULSTER (New York) 
** RCKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) “UNION ”’ (New York) 
** JEWETT ” (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the “Olid Dutch” process. 


You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by 
tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. ve d 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


I Broadway, New York. 


= FOS NOW OPEN 


For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 

including the use of Narcotics. Report of Medical Commission showing most remark. 

able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application. 

Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 
ADDRESS STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 

REFERENCEs: § Chautauqua Co. Nat’! Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. '. Loek Box 126, 


(Queen City Bank, Buffalo. N. Y. Lakewood-on-Chautauaua,. New York: ~ 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold& Coin Parse 


Separate places for coin, bills and car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get out 
of order, or wear the pocket. Ask your dealer for it or I will 
send sample at following prices: 


Morocco Calf Seal 
No. 11 holds $4.00 in silver, 10 notes & car tickets, $0.75 $1. i $9.00 
FONG se EGON IE Le 20.9) ee FF 15 
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@ to ride why not ride the best? 


( & Bros., Chicago, New York, 


The hinge of destiny : 


és : 
Wicycles Se lone de yon ea 
Are first in tires and improvements. The J 
best pneumatic with inner tubes remoy- ¥ 
able through the rim. If you are going « 


Victor catalog is yours for the asking. ¥ terbury.y Bato ie: 

Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- ¥ 
ton, Denver,San Francisco. A. G. Spalding 4 
Philadelphia. 


PC HG eee Fa pyr aS 


” 


mission A ‘ 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Accurate, jeweled, handsome.~-- 
Pencil. Agents making $50 pe week. MONROE Rich men wear it. All styles 
ERASER My’G. Co X’ No 132 La Grosse Wis. at all jewelers. $4 to $15. 


a spare minute. 


To use it rightly is the secret of 


’ 


keep it always under your eye.— 
~ Does your watch occasionally ‘‘stop 
to think??? That’s bad. You want 
‘to do the thinking. Get an accu- 
rate, jeweled, quick-winding Wa= 


Forty styles of this watch are sold 
by all jewelers: A gem chatelaine 
for ladies (14-karat, filled, gold, 
or coin-silver), gertlemen’s watch- 
es and boys’ watches. Who in 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY <,ce-, your family is “off the hinge ? 
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reason to rejoice in the outlook for 

Shawmut and Park Street Churches 
and the consequent effect upon our local 
denominational influence. Within a fort- 
night they have installed pastors, the for- 
mer with no interregnum and the latter 
after more than two years of search for the 
right man. Both of these new leaders seem 
not only suited to their respective fields 
but willing and glad to co-operate with their 
brethren throughout the city, and we believe 
their presence among us will make for the 
amalgamation and confederation of Congre- 
gational interests., The councils installing 
them were composed of men who have dif- 
fered somewhat widely in their views, yet all 
joined in unreserved and cordial welcome 
to the new comers, who frankly declared 
their positions on doctrines which have been 
in debate. With Central Church still vacant 
and Immanuel Church about to become so 
there is room in Boston for able leaders to 
strengthen the denomination. But with an 
era of good feeling already entered on, with 
five pulpits filled during the last few months, 
with a depth of religious interest which in 
some cases, as in the Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain, is bringing many into mem- 
bership, the year has opened with unusual 
encouragement. The prevailing spirit to- 
day is one of union and desire for aggres- 
sive work, and an opportunity for each 


B cesses Congregationalism has great 


church to manifest the strength of its good- 


will toward all the others is to be given 
Sunday, May 14, when, at the suggestion 
of the new Pilgrim Association, many of 
our churches, and we hope all, will take up 
a contribution for local church extension. 
We trust it will mount up to asum worthy 
of our history and of our present oppor- 
tunities. 


Few of the many who have known and 
honored Dr. Andrew IP. Peabody have real- 
ized that he had passed fourscore years, 


and the news of his death will come to. 


them with as great a shock as when a leader 
in public affairs drops suddenly out of 
middle age. He has maintained his inter- 
est in present life, his social relations and 
ih many respects his active service for the 
welfare of men to the end. Dr. Peabody 
was a Unitarian, yet holding so exalted a 
conception of Christ, so profound a sense of 
the guilt of sin and the need of redemption, 
and so reverent a faith in Christ, that he 
seemed nearer to those who hold Orthodox 
views than to many in his own denomina- 
tion. Our readers will recall his article 
published in the Congregationalist last May 
in the series, Movements in the Denomina- 
tions, in which he set forth the drift of 
thought among the Unitarians, indicating 
therein his own conservative, point of view. 
He was beloved by Christians of every name 
‘and he exercised a strong and benignant 
influence, especially over ministers. He 
had an inspiring sympathy with young men 
-and.rare gifts for teaching and guiding 
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them. It is a noble fulfillment of the 
promise of long life to have died at eighty- 
three and’ to be as widely missed and 
mourned as he will be. 


The vote at town meetings in Massachu- 
setts last week on the license question is a 
cheering indication of the growth of sensi- 
ble views on the subject of temperance, 
Out of sixty-six towns fifty-one voted no 
license, many of them by large majorities, 


while of the fifteen towns which voted yes’ 


several went for license by narrow margins. 
The area in this State in which the liquor 
saloon is permitted to remain grows hope- 
fully smaller. The influence of no license 
towns and their methods of dealing with 
this question is also extending beyond this 
state. Ithaca, N. Y., with its great uni- 
versity, isin many respects like Cambridge. 
Its leading citizens have been studying the 
ways in which the latter city had been con- 
ducting its temperance campaigns, and last 
week Ithaca, with its sixty-nine saloons for 
the 13,000 inhabitants, voted no license with 
127 majority. The story of the victory is 
told in another column. A Law Enforce- 
ment Association has. been organized which 
proposes to deliver the city froin the saloon 
power, and if it succeeds it is likely that 
other cities in Central New York will follow 
the example of Cambridge and Ithaca. 


The Lenten season stands for a heart 
searching which should issue, not in peni- 
tence alone but in a fuller commitment to 
a life of the Spirit and to the duties and 
It is, there- 
fore, eminently fitting that a way should be 


sacrifices which it involves. 


‘pointed out in which Christians to whom 


these forty days possess any special signifi- 
cance whatever may show their faith by 
their works. So we welcome and would 
foster the effort originating with the Chi- 
cago ministers to secure a general obsery- 
anee among our churches of Passion Week 
as a week of self-denial, to be kept as the 
individual may elect, and the gifts induced 
thereby to be devoted to whatever object he 
may choose. The resolutions printed on 
page 436 explain more fully the nature of 
the praiseworthy undertaking. To come 
into sympathy with it one has but to read 
the accounts which come from every quar- 
ter where missionary labors are being put 
forth, abroad or at home, and where ‘‘ ours,”’ 
as the apostle calls his brethren, in order 
to meet hard exigencies, need offerings 
which are the fruit of extra self-denial. 


The Christian Church has wonderfully 
broadened its idea of its mission within the 
last few years. It seeks to minister, not to 
man’s spiritual nature alone but to his whole 
being, body, souland spirit. It would amuse, 
instruct and stimulate him. It studies so- 
cial conditions, attacks errors in govern- 
ment and seeks to remove the disabilities of 
the unfortunate classes. Im these changes 
there is great encouragement. We welcome 
and we are glad to preach the social gospel. 


But in these changes there are dangers also. 
All economic and social schemes to benefit 
mankind are of value from the Christian’s 
point of view only as means to the highest 


. end, which is to create and then to disci- 


pline toward perfection regenerated charac- 
ters. The mission of disciples of Christ, 
ministers and laymen, is to convince indi- 
vidual men that they are spiritual beings, 
and that spiritual and eternal interests are 
ever most important. No force working for 
God is so wonderful as the force of Christ- 
like characters. The end of the ministry is 
renewed souls. Those in whom the Holy 
Spirit dwells and rules will transform so- 
ciety and no others. Salvation for men and 
for the world is through faith in Jesus 
Christ and all social and economic plans are 
useful only as handmaidens of the gospel 
which offers redemption and spiritual re- 
newal through Him. 


— 


NEW AIMS FOR Y.P.S. 0. E. 


It is natural that the growing strength of 
the Christian Endeavor moyement should 
invite many suggestions as to how its great 
power should be used. It is natural that 
xthose who are devoted to particular reforms 
should seek to use it to further their own 
aims. Appeals are being made to the so- 
ciety with increasing frequency to under- 
take some great crusade against moral evils. 
For example, one‘of our contemporaries, in 
criticising it, says: ‘“‘It has been reserved 
for other organizations to deal the saloon in- 
terest its hardest blows. Another totally 
distinct organization has done almost all 
which has been done in the interest of social 
purity. It has not sent a single phalanx 
against the devil’s right wing of gamblers.”’ 
The same paper draws approvingly a picture 
of all the young people’s societies in the 
land doing nothing else for six months ex- 
cept carrying on an organized effort to fight 
liquor saloons, and says, ‘‘ That would be 
something like real campaigning and true 
Christian endeavoring!’? But it speaks 
rather contemptuously of the ‘spiritual 
dress parade meetings’’ of these societies 
and of their efforts to foster growth in 
spiritual grace. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has 
been guided, so far as it has been guided at 
all by the leading officers of the organiza- 
tion, with a wisdom which has challenged 
admiration and inspired confidence that it 
isfrom God. It has not been an anti saloon 
ledgue nor a Sabbath union nor a social 
purity society, nor has it narrowed itself to 
any one of the reforms which appeal to all 
Christians for support. It has hkeld-to its 
purpose as the Christian Endeavor Society. 
It has aimed to bring children and all young 
people under Christian social influences, te 
lead them to make the great decision to fol- 
low Christ, and to cultivate Christian graces 
and grow strong in Christian service. It 
has not been slow to adopt new methods, se 
far as they have proved valuable, for accom- 
plishing its great aim of forming Christian 
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character in youth. It has believed, and 
rightly, that the first thing to do is to seek 
to establish God’s kingdom and righteous- 
ness in each soul, that when that is done all 
other reforms will follow, and that without 
that all other reforms will fail. 

In pursuing this aim it has done great 
service in undermining the power of the sa- 
loon, to which the Christian character it 
creates and nurtures is always hostile. It 
has greatly strengthened social purity, for 
““every one that hath this hope set on Him, 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure.”’ It 
has had great influence in defending the 
Sabbath, both by its action at its convention 
last summer and by the sentiment it has 
diffused since then in all the churches. It 
has kindled noble impulses of giving and 
fostered them into intelligent habits by its 
systematic study of missionary work at 
home and in foreign lands. Most of all, it 
has taught young people to pray, to study 
the Word of God, to consecrate themselves 
to its service and to labor successfully in 
Winning others to that service. It is doing 
these things today with more cheering re- 
sults than ever before. 

To turn this movement aside from its 
great work—as it would be turned aside if 
it should espouse as its chief mission tem- 
perance reform or Sabbath reform, or any 
other crusade—would be to rob it of its 
divine power. Its work is as broad as that 
of the church, with which, as an organ- 
ization, we hope to see it blend more and 
more completely. Its business is bringing 
young people to Christ, to be renewed in 
their tastes and tendencies, and training 
these renewed lives to Christian service 
wherever God shall call them. In this work 
it includes all reforms. From this work 
may it never be diverted to lose its aim by 
giving itself to any one reform, to any other 
work than transforming character into like- 
ness to Christ. 


A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN GOV- 
ERNMENT, 


To unite in common efforts those who 
have common interests in seeking public 
good in government would almost solve its 
problems. Those who have selfish aims 
pool their interests and after the elections 
divide such spoils as they can get. Those 
who have unselfish aims divide their inter- 
ests and after elections dispute as to how 
the blame of failure should be divided. 
This is apt to be followed by some new or- 
ganizations to make new failures. 

In one respect, at least, a movement re- 
cently started in Boston differs from any of 
its predecessors. It does not propose to 
form a new citizens” organization but to 
make use of those already existing. It sim- 
ply seeks the co-operation of the religious 
and philanthropic clubs of the city in con- 
sidering the best methods of municipal gov- 
ernment and in getting into operation such 
methods as commend themselves to all con- 
cerned, It invites each club to appoint a 
committee to represent it with similar com- 

‘mittees of other clubs. It began with the 
Pilgrim Association, composed of represent- 
atives of Congregational churches in the 
city. A plan of campaign has been pre- 
pared by its president, Mr. S. B. Capen, 
which he presented last week to the Baptist 
Social Union, where it was heartily adopted. 

, Its general purpose is ‘‘ to secure the choice 
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of such men to public office, the enactment 
and enforcement of such measures for mu- 
nicipal government, as shall best promote 
the good order, prosperity and honor of our 
city.”? If the religious, civic and philan- 
thropic organizations which have this pur- 
pose in view will cordially co-operate in this 
movement, as we have reason to believe they 
will, a good degree of success is assured. 

One of the things to be done is to bring 
those who neglect their civic duties to real- 
ize their responsibilities. The largest num- 
ber of citizens who do not vote are in those 
wards of the city where there are the great- 
est wealth and intelligence. Another thing 
to be done is to secure the active influence 
of this class, who are seldom seen at the pri- 
maries, in the choice of candidates. Those 
who complain loudest of vicious legislation 
are often those who either did not vote at 
all or who voted, as the only choice left 
them, for the legislators responsible for the 
mischief. The better class of the citizens 
of New Jersey are naturally indignant be. 
cause their State has been disgraced by 
gambling laws quite as repulsive to the 
moral sense of our country as was the Lou- 
isiana Lottery. .They gathered at their 
State capital with indignant remonstrances, 
to find that their venal legislators had ad- 
journed to escape their reproaches. If they 
had been half as diligent in selecting their 
public officers as they are in denouncing 
them, would this shame have fallen on the 
State? The same vicious elements seek to 
possess all our great cities. Why should 
not good citizens be watchful to defend 
their honor? 

Another thing to be done is to inform and 
shape public opinion concerning practical 
problems of government. Several of these 
questions, of especial interest to the city of 
Boston at this time, Mr. Capen mentioned 
in his paper, such as the wisdom of electing 
a mayor for three years instead of for one 
year as now, and allowing no one to serve 
more than one term; the election of the 
board of aldermen on a general ticket in- 
stead of by districts as at present, eight of 
the twenty-four to be chosen every year for 
aterm of three years, with a provision for 
cumulative voting; and the responsibility 
of those in the suburbs who do business in 
the city for its government.. These are 
specimens of questions which affect the in- 
terests of all citizens, and which can be 
wisely answered only by their earnest con- 
sideration. Among the best places for their 
consideration are the religious clubs and 


other organizations formed to promote the . 


public good. . C 

Above all things the government of our 
cities needs to be business and not politics, 
No subject is more vital to the best inter- 
ests of the whole country than the question 
how these cities can be most wisely gov- 
erned. No discussions of theories of govern- 
ment will be of much value unless they are 
treated as practical problems by those who 
feel responsible for their solution and 
are experimentally engaged in finding it. 
Against organized, persistent and skillful 
use of tried methods to misgovern for pri- 
vate ends no opposition will avail, unless it 
is also organized, persistent and practical. 
The plan proposed seems feasible. It re- 
quires but little new machinery. It is cal- 
culated to enlist the best elements of the 
city and not to lay on them unnecessary 
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burdens, but only to call them to active 
effort when it is needed. If these elements 
do wisely co-operate they will succeed, for 
the public conscience is with them and 
private interests are on the whole best 
served in promoting honorably the public 
good. We hope much from this movement 
in Boston, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of those who lead in religious and _ 
philanthropic organizations in other cities. 


GIVING WAY TO OTHERS. 


A man meets few severer tests in life than 
that which comes when he relinquishes to 
others important duties and responsibilities 
with which he has long been intrusted and 
retires from official connection with inter- 
ests still dear to him. The way in which 
he adjusts himself to the abrupt and often 
painful transition from a position of emi- 
nence and power to one in which he ranks 
in many ways with the multitude discloses 
of what stuff and spirit he is. The nobility 
of the late President Hayes’s character was 
particularly apparent in his behavior and 
service after he resumed the status of a pri- 
vate citizen and we doubt not that Mr. Har- 
rison will now give to the country a no less 
inspiring example of cheerful acquiescence 
in the course of events and of a disposition 
to serve his country still as occasion may 
offer. 

But what takes place conspicuously and 
on a large scale every now and then is par- 
alleled constantly in every department of 
human life where men who have'’finished a 
particular work give way to others, We 
are thinking especially of the changes oc- 
curring all the time in the field of Christian 
service, and of the need of grace and pa- 
tience on the part of those who must de- 
crease while others increase. To yield the. 
charge of a loved parish or Sunday school, 
to step out of the diaconate or some other 
church office, to resign a secretaryship, in 
fact, to turn one’s back upon any kind of 
work for the Master where one has been 
fairly successful and happy and to see 
another installed in the familiar place puts 
a strain on one’s feelings and few are able 
without a struggle to accept the inevitable 
in the spirit of John the Baptist. Yet such 
transfers of power are seen on every hand. 
Declining strength, the approach of age, the 
natural drift of events which the wise man 
foresees and provides against, lead him, - 
either willingly or against his will, to resign 
his work to another and more capable work- 
man, - 
There is too little sympathy with the men 
and women who thus place themselves on 
the retired list. Youth is pushing to the 
front as never before and our churches tend 
mere and more to place responsibility upon 
young shoulders, while young people’s or- 


ganizations have so developed their execu- 


tive and other abilities that in many in- 
stances they are the best ones to lead, and 
once in a while they have a dim conscious- 
ness of the fact. But youth is thoughtless, 
too, as well as aggressive and too often for- 
gets that those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day do not like to be set one 
side wholly. Their counsel is still valuable. 


and they like to have it sought. Let not 


those who succeed to office forget those 


. whom they follow, but rather seek in every 
way possible to make them feel that they dai 


at 
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‘are by no means incapacitated for labor but 
-are still lights and pillars in the churches 
- of their love. 

- Equally desirable is it for those who retire 
from office to remember that there are still 
‘Igany ways in which they can be useful. 

Their prayers for the church should be more 

frequent and fervent, their fidelity to the 
“services of the sanctuary will be a constant 

encouragement to the pastor. They will 
find, if they look for them, ways of minis- 
tering to Christ’s needy ones which have 
hitherto been unnoticed. Thus these re- 
tired saints will mellow and sweeten as they 
draw near the sunset and their serene and 
hopeful outlook upon life will prove to the 
world that the path of the righteous is as 
the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


THE OBJECT OF CHRIST'S DEATH. 


It is said sometimes in these days that in 
yielding up His lite Jesus Christ did only 
what has been done with equal readiness by 
others, and it certainly is true. that on the 
long roll of the world’s heroes and martyrs 
is the name of many a one who died cheer- 
fully for whatever cause required the sacri- 
fice. It cannot even be claimed that they 
died for truth or freedom or to save the 
lives of others while He died to redeem 
from sin, for there have been many who 
gave up their lives in the conflict with evil. 
Nevertheless, the object of His death was 
different from and grander than that of any 
‘one else who ever was put to death in noble 
self-surrender. 

Christ died not only to prove His own 
loyalty to righteousness, and as an example 
to all who might have to choose between 
doing wrong and dying, but to bring about 
the forgiveness and salvation of the human 
race. No other man’s death ever possessed 
this largeness of purpose, but it was dis- 
tinctly and avowedly His. Many have con- 
sented to die for their friends, and some for 
their enemies, but He accepted death for 
the whole human race, and in His full un- 
derstanding of this solemn and awful sig- 
nificance of the event lies the radical, world- 
wide difference between His sacrifice of 
Himself and that of even the noblest among 
other martyrs. 

He died, too, in order to illustrate the, 
divine estimate of the guilt and danger of 
sin. He who is tempted to be beguiled by 

_ the specious excuses which current materi- 
alism and skepticism offer and to regard sin 
as after all a small matter, not worth mak- 
ing much ado about, should study the fact 
of the death of Jesus Christ and how and 

.why it took place, and he will gain a more 
just conception of God’s view of the subject. 

Christ also died in order that He might 
‘demonstrate triumphantly by rising again 
from the grave His own lordship over death, 
might abolish the fear of dying and might 
proclaim the truth of immortality. The 
resurrection is an eternal fact which no as- 
saults of unbelief have shaken, and there is 
nothing else more pitiable in the whole his- 
tory of the human mind than the spectacle 
of those who still labor to prove that there 
is a future existence and remain blind to 
the fact that they are only striving feebly 
-and needlessly to do what Christ did com- 

‘pletely and once for all long ago. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


No one who witnessed and few who read 
of the great fire, which, on the afternoon of 
the 10th, swept for a time through Boston’s 
business heart, could fail to notice how im- 
potent the devices of men were in prevent- 
ing the spread of the flames, given certain 
conditions favorable to their generation and 
others unfavorable to their suppression. 
This fire originated in a building and spread 
to others which were the successors of some 
of those destroyed in the fires of 1872 and 1889. 
These structures were designed by the best 
architects and supposably constructed in 
accordance with building laws embodying 
the results of Boston’s sad experience in the 
past, and yet because of the inflammable 
quality of the contents of the buildings, the 
large areas of floor space unbroken by par- 
tition walls, and the hindrances to the fire- 
men due to streets covered with snow and 
mud and upper altitudes monopolized by a 
tangled skein of wires, the fire was not 
stayed until property valued at $3,500,000 
was destroyed, and four, if not more, persons 
were killed and thirty-five injured. The 
fire broke out, strange to say, at an hour 
when the city fathers were in session inves- 
tigating the fire department’s responsibility 
for the disastrous fires in January and Feb- 
ruary. They now have renewed reason for 
thoroughly probing the efficiency of this 
department and ascertaining the thorough- 
ness with which building laws are enforced. 
Business men and insurance underwriters 
are alarmed at the frequency and propor- 
tions of fires such as no other city suffers. 
The underwriters naturally have raised rates 
one per cent. within the central district. 
Criticism of the firemen in their handling 
of this fireis wanting. They did brave work 
at the right time in the right place. Neigh- 
boring cities and towns showed their indif- 
ference to boundary lines by sending on 
engines and men. The governor of the 
State and the mayor of the city were alert 
and prepared to exercise all possible author- 
ity and render all necessary aid. National 
guard and naval militia were prepared to 
preserve order. Everything that could be 
done after the fire started was done. That 
the ante fire precautions were as thorough 
is doubtful. 


The prison systems of two of our leading 
commonwealths are to be investigated by 
legislative committees, and these are not 
the systems of newly created or sparsely 
settled States, but those of Illinois and 
Massachusetts, where the people have ordi- 
narily been credited with ability to frame 
laws that are modeled upon the most recent 
formulas of penological experts and when 
formulated to execute them. The events of 
the past week at the Massachusetts States 
Prison at Charlestown, following so soon 
after the decision of the Legislature to in- 
vestigate the whole system of prison ad- 
ministration, have given the people of this 
commonwealth abundant reason to cry for 
thorough investigation and reform. The 
evidence seems to be conclusive that under 
the administration of Warden: Lovering the 
convicts. have systematically wasted and 
stolen the property of the State, turned out 
inferior work in the shops and have regu- 
larly held communication with their friends 
outside the walls, from whom they have 
received weapons and forbidden luxuries, 


Discipline has been woefully lacking and 
much has happened to justify the claim 
that the prisoners have intimidated the offi- 
cials. If it has been due to the inability of 
the warden to act because his hands were 
tied by the prison commissioners then the 
law should be changed so that the governor 
alone shall be held responsible for the acts 
ef his appointee. Red tape or wheels within 
wheels are not conducive to that rigor of 
action which is absolutely necessary in deal- 
ing with criminals. If political influences, or 
acceptance of sentimental views about crime 
and criminals, or the prison’s proximity to 
the city have had their share in bringing 
about the demoralization which has come 
to pass, then the facts should be, made 
public. Governor Russell acted promptly 
last week, personally assumed charge of 
the prison and later appointed Gen. B. F. 
Bridges of the State militia to be warden, 
the council approving and the prison com- 
missioners pledging their co-operation. We 
trust that he will be the right man for the 
hard place. His past career shows that he 
has executive ability and energy. He now 
needs that plus tact and courage and abso- 
lute exemption from sentimentalism. Forty- 
three of the most incorrigible prisoners are 
now incarcerated in Fort Russell, suffering 
solitary confinement, 


The Legislature of New Jersey, the 
worst on record, has adjourned, refusing to 
pass the repeals demanded by the Citizens’ 
League. The record of the proceedings at 
Trenton during the past week is one of 
brazen disregard of all parliamentary pro- 
cedure by the speaker of the Assembly and 
the president of the Senate, of contemp- 
tuous treatment of the morals-respecting 
minority by the immoral majority. At the 
last moment a bill drafted by ‘‘ Duke 
Thompson,’’ the assemblyman who owns 
the race tracks at Gloucester, was intro- 
duced and rushed through without any 
consideration of its merits or demerits. 
Upon its face it prohibits racing during 
the months of January, February and 
March and in so far seems to be a sop 
thrown to the outraged public, but it really 
is simply a law forced through by an indig- 
nant gambler who desires to injure the 
owners of the Guttenberg tracks for their 
refusal to contribute to the corruption fund 
which elected the present Legislature and 
has held it to the support of the gamblers 
and poolrooms. The three laws passed two 
weeks ago must stand as law for nine 
months in the year unless Governor Werts 
calls an extra session of the Legislature and 
public sentiment becomes strong enough to 
force a repeal, or unless the laws are de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, which, by the way, has not been 
improved by the elevation of ex-Governor 
Abbett to its bench. 

The same body of legislators has shown 
its subserviency to the most corrupt ele- 
ments in Jersey City by passing, over Gov- 
ernor Werts’s veto, bills which deprive Mayor 
Wanser of that city of his power as a de- 
fender of the city’s financial interests, thus 
nullifying the result of the popular will at 
the last municipal election. Such legislation 
makes municipal self-government a travesty! 
Apparently fearing naught the Democratic 
leaders also permitted the introduction of 
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a parochial school bill, which proposed 


State support of Roman Catholic schools. 
Enough votes to pass it were ready, but the 
opinion of Attorney-General Stockton that 
the bill was unconstitutional and the advice 
ef more sagacious leaders brought about its 
withdrawal, but it is a question that the 
State must face sooner or later, especially 
now that Mgr. Satolli has made toleration 
ef the public schools permissible, thus mak- 
ing unprofitable in many communities the 
capital invested in parochialschools. Hence 
the rush to secure partial or complete State 
aid. 


New Jersey’s plight is not much worse 
than that of New York, which for several 
years has had the Ives law permitting the 
open selling of pools. A crusade against 
the poolrooms of the metropolis again and 
again has been undertaken but to no pur- 
pose, neither Superintendent Byrnes nor the 
district-attorney entering heartily into the 
execution of even the imperfect law. The 
demand for suppression again is renewed, 
now by the Tribune and the Mail and Express, 
and the Legislature is considering a bill 
which is indorsed by Anthony Comstock 
and the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
and which contemplates strengthening the 
hands of the officials, but as one surveys 
the list of those who are at work in its be- 
half in Albany they seem pitiably few and 
weak when compared with the selfish inter- 
ests arrayed against them.. The same may 
be said of the fight which is waging against 
the Roesch bill, which will legalize the sale 
of liquor in cities of more than 100,000 in- 
habitants after 1 p.m. on Sundays, if a 
majority of the citizens in any city vote in 
favor of such opening. In other words, 
jocal option in Sunday observance is to be 
tolerated. 


President Cleveland turns to the Republi- 
ean State of Massachusetts for an Assistant 
Secretary of State in the person of Josiah 
Quincy and for a consul-general in London 
in Gen. P. A. Collins. The important post 
of fourth assistant postmaster-general has 
been given to Robert A. Maxwell, an anti- 
Hill leader, whose appointment can scarcely 
be expected to heal the factional strife 
within the party in the Empire State. These 
appointments, especially those of Quincy 
and Maxwell, scarcely can call forth criti- 
eism from any save ultra-partisans. Bear- 
mg an honored name, Mr. Quincy has de- 
voted himself to a regeneration of the 
Democratic party in Massachusetts and ac- 
complished marked results without using 
methods lower than his ideals. General Col- 
lins represents an older type of party leader. 
He is a typical Irish-American and there 
have been times when his record as a friend 
of home rule might have prevented him 
from being acceptable to English officials. 
He secures the financial plum of the Cleve- 
land pudding. Ex-Gov. Isaac P. Gray, who 
will represent us at the court of Mexico, is 
not the best type of a man to represent us 
at any court. His appointment is simply 
the payment of a debt incurred at Chicago 
whereby Stevenson now presides over the 
Senate. The pressure of office seekers upon 
President, Cabinet and minor officials is tre- 
mendous, but likely to diminish as the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Cleveland’s statements are 
appreciated. Our Washington correspondent 


refers to some of them and their bearing. 
In addition Mr. Cleveland is said to have 
affirmed his purpose to permit editors to 
continue their professional labors rather 
than appoint them as consuls and ministers 
at European courts, and Postmaster-General 
Bissell has intimated that country editors 
and storekeepers need not hope to preside 
over Uncle Sam’s local mail service. Mr. 
Cleveland is said to be looking for a com- 
missioner of pensions who is of cabinet 
caliber, His desire is commendable.. No 
more Tanners and.Raums are wanted. 


We are beginning to get reports from 
special correspondents sent to Honolulu by 
our enterprising dailies, and they tell of gen- 
eral rejoicing at the prospect of annexation, 
of sulkings and plottings by the deposed 
queen, of speculations as to the rise in the 
value of real estate when the islands become 
an integral part of the Union, ete. Along 
with these has come a lengthy statement 
by the ex-queen in which serious charges 
are made against Minister Stevens and the 
American colony in Honolulu, a statement 
which deserves investigation, if for no other 
reason, because of its aspersions upon men 
whom we as a people are predisposed to 
believe to be strictly honorable. Whether 
President Cleveland’s withdrawal of the 
treaty which his predecessor sent to the 
Senate means that he desires to modify or 
alter its provisions before returning it, or 
whether he opposes annexation and prefers 
a protectorate, it is impossible to say, 
neither he nor Secretary Gresham having 
given to the public the administration’s 
views. Certain facts seem to indicate the 
appointment of a commission of senators 
which will proceed immediately to Hawaii 
and investigate the revolution and the pres- 
ent attitude of the people toward us. Such 
a commission could secure data, which it is 
quite essential we should have before pro- 
ceeding further. 


The victory at Grimsby, where a home 
rule majority of 636 has been changed to a 
Unionist majority of 964, delights the op- 
ponents of home rule, who have, had little 
to comfort them of late, the rivalry be- 
tween Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill 
and the mismanagement of the Tory forces 
by the former ‘having caused great alarm 
and irritation. By way of contrast, the 
“grand old man” has shown great tact in 
his timely introduction of the Welsh sus- 
pensory and local veto bills, few disputing 
his strategy though many questioning his 
Sincerity. It now seems inevitable that the 
second reading of the home rule bill must 
be postponed to a later date than Mr. Glad- 
stone desires; that a most bitter campaign 
against it is to be waged in and out of West- 
minster. The Grimsby victory may be the 
result of the appeals of the ten Ulster Non- 


conformist clergymen imported to tell of: 


the prospective injury to Irish Nonconform- 
ity, or it may be the result of the fierce 
opposition to all Liberal candidates which 
the publicans intend to wage now that Mr. 
Gladstone has shown his sympathy with the 
friends of temperance. If it be true that 
Mr. Gladstone last week refused’to receive 
a deputation of merchants from the three 


southern counties of Ireland, men whose‘ 


business interests induce them to oppose 
home rule, then he erred sadly, for they 


found willing auditors in Lord Salisbury and 
his Unionist allies. So far as we can judge 
from more or less biased reports of Ireland’s 
state of mind relative to home rule, it seems 
far from unanimous, the dissent being openly 
expressed by merchants in the south as well - 
as by the Nonconformists in the north. 


Prior to the revelations of last week the 
exposures of corruption in connection with 
the Panama Canal had injured the enemies 
of Carnot and Ribot more than they had 
the ministry. Hence the feeling of security 
which the world had come to have in the 
probity of Carnot and the virility of the 
republic. But the sworn testimony offered 
last week by Charles de Lesseps, Andrieux, 
Clemenceau and Mme. Cottu have given a 
new and serious aspect to the situation, 
have gone far toward proving the charges 
that Carnot and his colleagues have known 
of the corruption, have covertly counte-_ 
nanced it and endeavored to prevent full 
revelations for fear that guilty friends 
would be disclosed and punished, and have 
endeavored to manufacture evidence that 
would incriminate their political opponents. 
The frank confessions of de Lesseps and 
ex-Minister Baihut, the resignation of Min- 
ister of Justice Bourgeois, because—rumor 
says—he has lost confidence in his col- 
leagues, have shaken Paris and the outlook 
as we write is gloomier than at any time 
since the new year opened. If Carnot and 
his colleagues can refute the charges made 
well and good. If not, then the untainted 
material out of which a new ministry may 
be formed is not abundant and a president 
proved guilty of conniving at fraud is not 
destined to long tenure—even in France. 
The Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th, after 
listening to the statements of MM. Bourgeois 
and Ribot, expressed its confidenee in the 
ministry by a vote of 297 to 228. 


IN BRIEF, 


Another reason for changing Inauguration 
Day from March 4 to April 30, which Episco- 
palians will appreciate, is that it takes these 
festivities aut of the season of Lent. 


That there is still a use for the imprecatory 
Psalms was impressively demonstrated last 
week when at the citizens’ indignation meet- 
ing in Trenton, N. J., Professor Duffield used 
in the opening prayer a considerable part of 
Psalm 94, ' 


The London Spectator has a correct philoso- 
phy of giving: ‘‘ The people who will give for 
Zante are the people who will feed the hungry 
at home; the men who open the check-books 
for foreign missions are the men on whose 
shoulders the burden of home missions also 
rests.’’ Our secretaries will indorse this. 


The zoological expert of the Christian Advo- 
cale wrote its recent editorial upon the con- 
test waging in New Jersey. He tells of a 
resident of that,gambler-ridden State who, be- 
cause of disgust, has decided to move to New 
York City. ‘It would be a poor choice to 
flee from panthers and fall into the hands of 
a tiger.” f 


To those who know how great a debt the 
Salvation Army owes to Catherine Booth it 
is interesting and suggestive to read that 
Charles G. Finney was her favorite theolo- 
gian, that. after the Bible, his text-book on 
theology was her standard and that she espe- 
cially commended it to her children and’all 
young preachers. Like John Brown’s body 
Finney’s influence goes marching on. i 
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When one reads the programs proposed for 
_the World’s Congresses and Parliaments at 
Chicago, in which almost every subject under 
heaven will be discussed, he is moved to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Do all speak with tongues?”’ It may 
‘be when he gets to the fair he will add, “If 
the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing?’’ There seems to be at least as ex- 
tensive provision at the exposition for the 
tongue and the ear as for the eye. It is to be 
hoped that there will not be more tongues 
than ears, 


The Northwestern Congregationalist, while 

expressing its loyalty to the American Board 

and the purposes for which it was organized, 
thus squarely states its position: 


With all respect for the Prudential Com- 
mittee we cannot but feel that the only way by 
which churches now alienated can be brought 
back to full sympathy with the board is 
through a complete change in the personnel of 
the committee and the substitution of men of 
ability who have not a reputation for theolog- 
ical partisanship in the matters now under 
discussion. 


We were in error last week in stating that 
the opportunity to secure rooms in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary during the World’s 
Fair is limited to missionaries and teachers 
connected with our benevolent, societies. 
They are granted a discount of twenty-five 
per cent., but all Congregational ministers, 
their families and members of their congrega- 
tions are invited to avail themselves of these 
remarkably good and favorably located ac- 
commodations, It will be difficult to find 
equally satisfactory lodgings at such low rates 
and we anticipate that there will be many 
applicants for the rooms soon to be vacated 
by the students. A handsomely illustrated 
circular giving further particulars can be 
obtained of H, W. Chester, Treasurer, 81 Ash- 
land Boulevard, Chicago. 


It is now reported that the World’s Fair di- 
rectors will appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court for an injunction against restrain- 
ing the opening of the fairon Sundays. There 
is little likelihood that the court will help the 
effort for Sunday opening. But the persis- 
tence of the managers of the fair in this mat- 
ter in the face of public sentiment has done 
much to damage its prospects of success. It 
seems to indicate a greater interest in destroy- 
ing Sunday than in caring for the fair; and, 
whatever the exhibit of the fair may prove to 
be, the display of this malignant spirit toward 
a most cherished American institution will re- 
main a discredit to thé directors and a con- 
stant ground for distrusting their manage- 
ment. It has already done much to make 
difficult the success of expositions which 
Christian people. are especially called on to 
support. 


‘The Christian Union declares that the belief 
that there is no probation after death is an 
‘un-Scriptural and dangerous heresy. We find 
it difficult to believe that its editorial is not 
intended as a caricature. It is not the cus- 
tom of our contemporary to state theological 
dogmas and attempt to substantiate them by 
proof texts. And such proof texts! What 
sane man can see in Ps. 23: 4 or Ps. 139: 8 or 
Matt. 16: 18 an argument for a probation after 
death! The expressed willingness of the 
writer of that article to continue to fellowship 
heretics who reject the doctrine of a proba- 
tion after death softens a little the disagree- 
able sensation we receive in reading it, but 
there remains an unpleasant surprise such as 
we should feel in coming upon an article in 
our Own columns which had got there by mis- 
take. If that editorial really represents the 
faith of the Christian Union we wish to declare 
our emphatic dissent from its spirit and its 
_ doctrine. 
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A well-known pastor of Tokio, Japan, is re- 
sponsible for the statement that on Christmas 
last, at the Unitarian mission in that city, ‘a 
memorial service to the four sages”? was 
held. The four thus honored were Confucius, 
Buddha, Socrates and Christ. One of the par- 
ticipants in the service was a Buddhist priest, 
who preaches regularly in the Unitarian 
chapel, taking his turn with others. He 
claims to be a theist, but maintains his con- 
nection with Buddhism. The character of the 
above mentioned celebration would seem to 
make it plain that there is no need of any 
transfer of his religious allegiance. This mis- 
sion appears to be carrying out the purpose 
with which it was started, ‘‘not to couvert 
the Japanese to Christianity but to confer 
with them on the subject of religion.”” The 
failure to take a decidedly Christian stand is 
said to be alienating some of their friends 
rather than increasing their number. The 
liberal or radical German missionaries, who in 
other respects oecupy a position similar to 
that of the Unitarians, are more popular be- 
cause distinctively Christian, but neither mis- 
sion is very flourishing. 


Two councils, composed largely of the same 
men, never proceeded more differently in 
their examination of candidates than the one 
at Shawmut week before last and the one at 
Park Street last week. In the former case 
Mr. Barton read a paper stating his belief with 
considerable elaboration and in detail and the 
single question asked him related to Sabbath 
observance. Mr. Lansing, on the contrary, 
had prepared no paper, but after a short oral 
statement of the substance of his views in- 
vited questions. And how they did rain in 
upon him! Matters ecclesiastical, theological, 
sociological, practical, were tossed into the 
caldron. It was a field day for everybody’s 
pet hobby, ism, fad or antipathy. But the 
candidate was more than a match for his in- 
quisitors. His experience as a lawyer served 
him well, and his quick, sharp repartees kept 
the audience smiling most of the time, A 
specimen of his wit is the answer he made to 


the query, ‘‘ What do you think of the West- 


minster Shorter Catechism?” ‘‘Itis good in 
spots.”’ This last reply, by the way, we trust 
will fall under the eye of that prominent 
Princeton divine who is reported to have 
said a while ago that he was as deeply inter- 
ested in the filling of Park Street pulpit as in 
the outcome of the Briggs trial. 


The treasurer of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, known to the public as Rey. 
A. H. Clapp, D.D., but better known as 
Huntington by the great Congregationalist 
family who have read his New York letters 


so long, has renewed his resignation of the 


treasuryship offered some time ago, but which 
at that time the executive committee did 
not accept. It has now consented to his 
abandoning the brunt of his duties and has 
appointed him honorary treasurer and editor 
of the Home Missionary, which position he will 
assume as soon as a new treasurer is ap- 
pointed. It is twenty-eight years since Dr. 
Clapp relinquished an unusually pleasant 
pastorate in Providence to put his energy and 
talent into the work of the Home Missionary 
Society, serving first as secretary and since 
1878 as treasurer. Only his intimate friends 
realize fully with what fidelity and devotion 
he has stood at his place through this long 
period when the rapidly expanding work of 
the society has put a constant strain upon its 
officials. He has cheerfully carried his full 
share of the burdens and, though the years 
have silvered his locks, he is still the same 
sunny, Sympathetic soul as in days of yore. | 
Our readers will rejoice that he is not to lay 
down his pen, but will maintain in their be- 
half a still more vigilant outlook upon affairs 
in the metropolis and report periodically. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


A moment’s backward glance, now, be- 
fore bidding farewell forever to the im- 
potent Fifty-second Congress. The work 
it did was very slight, though some of it 
was of good quality. The things which it 
left undone—most of them good things— 
were exceedingly numerous. It spent more 
money than any Congress before it, but 
that was not altogether its fault. Notwith- 
standing this lavish expenditure it refused 
to pay the French spoliation claims and 
many other just debts of the Government. 
It neglected tariff and pension reform and 
the financial legislation demanded by the 
best commercial authorities without. dis- 
tinction of party; but it also refused to 
pass the anti-option bill and it enacted 
three good measures—the quarantine, im- 
migration reform and car-coupler bills— 
and one bad one—the Chinese exclusion 
bill, of which some were in hopes of secur- 
ing a repeal, but this was found impracti- 
cable, owing to the shortness of the session 
and the overwhelming pressure of other 
matters. 

Now for the future, which beams brightly 
before us and appears full of hopeful prom- 
ise. President Cleveland has begun splen- 
didly, so says everybody except the political 
mendicants and fossils. These are having 
ahard time. A great crowd of office seek- 
ers has besieged the White House all this 
week, in spite of hints, warnings and finally 
explicit statements from the President that 
office seekers were not wanted there. Most 
of them were veterans who had served, or 
tried to serve, under Mr. Cleveland’s last 
administration; but he has given notice that 
his former office holders, as a rule, will not 
be reappointed, and consequently the rail- 
way stations are now filling up with throngs 
of long-faced statesmen homeward bound. 

This decision is regarded by the expe- 
rienced politicians here as one of the most 
important political moves recently made in 
this country. There is more in it than ap- 
pears on the surface. It does not mean any 
reflection on the ability or character of the 
old office holders, nor. is it a mere trick to 
get rid of the throng of office seekers. It is 
interpreted here by most good judges of 


political action as in part an expression of — 


the President’s preference for a new and 
younger set of officials, on the principle 
that ‘‘young blood will tell,’ and in part 
an intimation or suggestion that the idea of 
rotation in office is not altogether abandoned. 

Among the inner circle of reform devo- 
tees, in fact, this announcement of the 
President’s has already created a good deal 
of lively comment. According to their the- 
ories a public servant who has proved his 
competence and fidelity should be retained 
in office permanently, at least so long as hiw 
physical powers remain adequate to a proper 
performance of his duties. According to 
the principle of rotation in office, on the 
other hand, all the citizens who desire and 


are fit to hold office should have a chance to © 


do so, each taking his turn at the expiration 
of a certain period of time. This principle 
is not identical by any means with that of the 
spoils system. It applies with just the same 
force whether the new administration is of 
the same political stripe with its predecessor 
or of a different stripe. But it would seem 
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to be fully as inimical to civil service re- 
form as the spoils system, and if President 
Cleveland means an unequivocal indorse- 
ment of the idea of rotation in office it will 
not be hailed with pleasure by the re- 
formers. 

The general opinion, however, is that the 
President, while desiring to make a ‘‘ new 
slate”’ of office holders, does still intend to 
defend the principle and extend the appli- 
cation of civil service reform so far as may 
be found practicable. His desire for ‘‘ young 
blood ”’ is considered perfectly natural and 
justifiable by the best class of politicians 
here. It was shown first in the selection of 
his Cabinet officers, and it bids fair to be 
exhibited hereafter in his appointments gen- 
erally. The few important appointments 
already made have been received with great 
satisfaction by all except the old machine 
politicians. Mr. Quincy’s appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State seems to be 
universally commended, and the many 
friends of Mr. Collins in Washington are 
highly gratified at his selection for the con- 
sul generalship at London. The fact that 
both of these important appointments should 
have gone to Massachusetts, a Republican 
State, affords another indication of the 
President's absolute independence of purely 
partisan considerations. 

There is no further expectation here of 
an extra session of Congress, certainly not 
before next autumn. The only subjects 
which seemed to call for the attention of 
Congress at an early date were the financial 
situation and the Hawaiian matter. As to 
the former, although there has been no radi- 
eal change in the financial condition of the 
Government, a marked improvement in the 
tone of public feeling in regard to the sub- 
ject has become perceptible here during the 
last few days. Both the President and Sec- 
retary Carlisle exhibit perfect calmness, not 
to say nonchalance, regarding the situation, 
and it is understood that they look upon the 
recent flurry in the money market at New 
York as being largely artificial. Many able 
financiers of Washington now express the 
same view, and commend the attitude of 
the administration respecting the subject. 
Secretary Carlisle, the public may be assured, 
is a thorough expert in financial matters, 
and is undoubtedly master of the situation. 
He has let it become understood that he 
would have no hesitation whatever in in- 
fringing upon the $100,000,000 limit, or in 
paying out all the gold that might be neces- 
sary to preserve the nation’s credit intact. 
Heavy shipments of gold and frantic shouts 
of New York stock brokers apparently dis- 
turb him in no degree whatever. He is pre- 
pared to issue gold bonds at any time when 
it may seem advisable to the President and 
himself to do so, but he will not be driven 
into it by the clamor of nervous editors or 
interested capitalists. At present there 
seems little likelihood of his doing anything 
whatever of a novel or startling nature, as 
the administration is understood to be of the 
opinion that the financial crisis is over and 
that the business matters of the country 
will adjust themselves satisfactorily without 
the intervention of the Government. 

Hawaiian annexation seems to be destined 
tot wait a while. The President has with- 
drawn the treaty from the Senate and has 
decided to send a commission of inquiry to 
Hawaii, apparently for the purpose of con- 


sidering the whole subject anew from the 
beginning, and the friends of annexation, 
although they insist that the President is 
favorable to their ideas, are nevertheless 
considerably annoyed by this latest delay in 
the matter. Nobody seems to know, how- 
ever, what the new administration or the 
new Senate will be apt to do about Hawaii 
and the whole affair appears, therefore, to 
be temporarily in the air. 

Socially the city is very quiet. Those 
who can do so are treating themselves to an 
absolute rest after the combined rigors of 
ante-Lenten social dissipation, the fatiguing 
and dangerous inaugural ‘‘ festivities ’’ and 
the varied tribulations of a Northern winter 
in Southern latitude. With the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate and the approach of 
warm weather the politicians will soon be 
departing, to make room for the various 
conventions of outsiders annually allured 
hither by the incomparable beauties of 
Washington in springtime. CORT Re of 


FROM CHICAGO. 


The powerful onset of the daily press and 
public sentiment has at length made it all 
but certain that the teaching of ‘‘fads”’ in 
Chicago public schools of primary grades, 
at least, will cease. This means the retiring 
of about 300 special teachers in German, 
music, drawing, sewing, sloyd and clay 
modeling. It will also release 207 rooms 
from the uses of ‘‘fad’’ teaching at a time 
when 299 double divisions of pupils exist 
for lack of school accommodations. There 
is an estimated saving of $800,000 by this 
action of the board. The great majority of 
principals favor the change, and it is a relief 
to escape German domination even at one 
point. 

The agitation of the sweat shop system is 
now bearing fruit. Churn long enough and 
the butter comes. A joint committee of the 
Legislature has finished a thorough investi- 
gation of the manufacture of clothing in 
Chicago, combining personal inspection of 
the sweat shops with an examination of 
leading manufacturers and wholesale deal- 
ers. The annual trade in clothing by Chi- 
cago houses is from twenty-one to thirty 
million dollars. About ninety per cent. is 
manufactured here. The remainder is made 
by contract in Eastern prisons and reforma- 
tories. Marshall Field & Company at first 
refused to divulge their scale of prices paid 


for cloak-making but later admitted that 


the highest price paid for making a cloak is 
$4, but usually much less. What is deemed 
a fair price is ‘‘ basting ten cents, button- 
holes eight cents, buttons eight cents and 
finishers seventy-five cents, total $1.’? Dur- 
ing the busy season this firm made a fort- 
nightly visit of the shops to inspect their 
sanitary condition, but generally it appears 
that the manufacturers know nothing of 
the sweat shops where their work is done. 
The result of this legislative investigation 
is a wholesale condemnation of the sweat 
shop system as ‘‘ productive of moral and 
physical wretchedness to thousands of men, 
women and children in Illinois.” <A bill to 
regulate the workshops has been introduced 
whose main pravisions are to prevent the 
use of any room in a tenement oécupied by 
a family as their home to be used as a work- 


shop except by the members of the family,’ 
The loca- — 


i. €., parents and their children. 
tion of such a shop must be reported to the 
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board of health telling the nature of the 
work done init and the number employed.’ 
It is forbidden to employ children under 
fourteen years of age in any manufactory or 
workshop within the State, nor shall any 
woman be employed in factory or workshop 
more than eight hours a day, or forty-eight 
hours in the week. Those who control: 
shops or factories must keep a complete list 
of them and keep conspicuously posted the 
number of hours their workers can be em- 
ployed. The bill provides for a State fac- 
tory inspector, an assistant and ten deputies, 
five of whom are to be women, . 

In this connection it is of more than local, 
interest to note how the initiatory in legis- 
lation is being taken into the people’s hands: : 
The Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly in’ 
unison with two other councils has drawn) 
up a bill for a compulsory education law to’ 
be presented to the Legislature. Nor is this 
likely to be an isolated case. Many promi:' 
nent leaders and reformers are moving to or- 
ganize the Direct Legislative League, which 
will claim the right of the people to initi-’ 
ate laws so that if a proposed measure has 
the names of a sufficient number of peti- ? 
tioners ‘‘the nation, State or city can be; 
forced either to pass the law or order a spe- 
cial election on it.” The right is also main- 
tained for the people to protest against any’ 
law and secure its reference to popular vote’ 
if enough signers to a petition so request. 

The indications all point to a growing 
municipalization of works which are for the 
public use and benefit. The present discus- 
sion in the Legislature is over the electric , 
light plant of Chicago, which seeks to ex- 
tend its operations beyond lighting the 
streets to furnish arc light to business houses 
and the incandescent for residences, with a 
saving of one-half or one-third the expense 
to consumers which they now pay to private 
companies. 

Another popular question raised at Spring- 
field is the Lyman bill, which sought the 
repeal of the four mile act incorporating the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, by 
which no saloon could be opened within 
this distance of the’ college. The liquor 
men have made a determined attack on 
this prohibition ‘‘ District of Columbia,” it 
might be called, where Frances Willard, 
president of the W. C. T. U., has her ‘‘ White 
House.”” An unprecedented lobby of fifty 
prominent citizens, with President Rogers of 
the university in the company, went down to 
Springfield to prevent the passage of this 
bill. Its promoters have thought best to 
retireit. Persons outside may not generally 
know the strength of temperance principles 
and protection in the neighborhood of Chi- 
cago. The finest and largest suburbs like 
Oak Park, Evanston, Winnetka and Lake 
Forest are protected against saloons by 
their charters. The town of Hyde Park, 
which is now a part of Chicago and has a 
population of 100,000, is also a prohibition 
town, and includes under its legal control 
Jackson Park and the World’s Fair. Des- 
perate attempts are made on this district to 
bring it under saloon rute, but have failed 
thus far, It is an open question yet whether 
a concession to sell liquors on the grounds 
during the fair can be legalized. 

Last Monday’s Ministers’ Meeting was one 
of the ‘‘reception days’’ that area wonted 
feature as the tide of travel ebbs and flows 
eastward and westward. Among the hon- 
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ored visitors was the venerable but youthful 


’ Dr, Salter of Burlington, Io., who fifty years 


_ago this month passed through Chicago en 
' route for Iowa as one of “the famous band”’ 


to occupy that territory. A welcome was 


_ given to Secretary Creegan, who comes 


from Boston to assist in a field campaign of 
missionary rallies which Secretary Hitch- 
cock has arranged for in several inland cities, 


' with such acceptable representatives of the 


foreign force as Rev. Messrs. Barton of Har- 
poot and Perkins of Lin-Ching. The regular 
program of the meeting was an address by 
Prof. Charles F, Kent of the University of 
Chicago on University Extension Methods, 
and how this work may aid pastors to se- 
cure a better study of the Bible in their 
ehurches. The danger is that this effort to 
bring the higher education to the people 
will degenerate into the lyceum lectureship 
mode, whereas its object is to secure class- 
room results as far as is possible under the 
university extension system. The work in 
and about Chicago has been prosperous the 
past winter. There have been sixty local 
centers, having about 12,000 in the different 
study courses, but the proportion doing the 
required work for a certificate is small, 
hardly exceeding twelve per cent. of those 
attending lectures. 

Education in politics goes on in Chicago at 
a good round pace. Carter Harrison’s nom- 
ination for mayor by the Democratic con- 
vention has aroused an opposition that over- 
flows all bounds of partisan spirit or the 
control of ‘‘ bosses’’ in either party. There 
is a combination of the citizens’ committee, 


the newspaper publishers and Republican 


committee, which meets daily at the Great 
Northern Hotel to confer on a suitable can- 
didate to secure victory over the Harrison 
ticket. They mean to make no mistake in 
the man they offer for nomination. How- 
ever, it is not the mayor alone who needs to 
be sought out, for what good thing can be 
hoped if the board of aldermen shall be 
composed as itis now? Ata recent council 
meeting when the building ordinance limit- 
ing the hight of buildings constructed in 
future .to 130 feet was passed it was with 
difficulty that aldermen could be kept in 
their seats. But when the chairman indi- 
eated that reports from the Fitzsimmons 
fight might be ‘‘smuggled into the cham- 
ber”’ they were quieted. Alderman Cough- 
lin, taking the hint, sent up to the clerk’s 
desk this precious news: ‘First round: 


’ Honors even. Second round: Fitzsimmons 


knocks down Hall three times in succes- 
sion. Round in Fitzsimmons’s favor.’’ Fol- 


" lowing this information the Solons return to 


‘tmnunicipal business touching the ordinance. 


Later another interval is used to keep the 


poard informed how matters go on in ‘the 


ering,”? | 


Consider how this would seem as a part 


of the proceedings in the London Council, 


and where is the decent business man of 
Chicago who could long endure to meet with 
such colleagues whose boon companions are 
of the prize ring order? Eleven leading 
dailies have issued a public address to the 


_ voters of Chicago with a view to ‘‘let the 
people decide”? who shall be their candi- 


~ wards. 


dates for mayor in opposition to Mr. Harri- 
son and for aldermen in their respective 
They also print tickets with blanks 
for the insertion of the reader’s choice for 


_ mayor, which may be filled out and sent to 
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the proper committee. A resolution is be- 
fore the State Legislature to amend the con- 
stitution by abolishing justice courts in 
Chicago and to establish district courts in 
their stead. This movement to secure a 
reputable and honest administration of jus- 
tice for the common people is indorsed and 
being urged by the Chicago Bar Association. 
Matters at the World’s Fair grounds as- 
sume more and more the appearance of 
final preparations, though the immense 
Shoe and Leather Building, next to the 
Forestry Building, on the south and the 
Ethnological ‘‘ House-of-the-images’’ to the 
westward are in a very unfinished state. 
Music Hall, located near the Horticultural 
Building, is not ready to receive its exterior 
covering but no fears daunt those who have 
the construction in charge. So much atten- 
tion is devoted to the wonderful exhibits of 
all kinds that scarcely any notice is given to 
the remarkable programs of orchestral and 
choral music which are set for May and 
June. It is now stated, among other at- 
tractions, that the celebrated conductor, 
Hans Richter of Vienna, will be present to 
conduct a series of Wagner concerts in 
Music Hall. CR ary Boy. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

While our Eastern friends have been bur- 
ied in belated snowdrifts we of the South- 
west are rejoicing in balmy breezes, warm 
showers, springing grass and—mud. Little 
snow has fallen since last fall but the cold 
has been exceptional, freezing the soil to 
the depth of nearly two feet in many parts 
of the city and continuing a full month 


‘longer than is at all appropriate in this lati- 


tude. It has been a trying winter, espe- 
cially for the poor. Provisions of all kinds 
have risen in price and will hold their own, 
so our grocers tell us, until after the World’s 
Fair. Even soap has advanced in costliness, 
which is no slight matter in this paradise of 
soft coal. If the recent ordinance passed 
by the city council requiring smoke consum- 
ers in the main portion of the city goes into 
genuine effect this means of cleanliness 
ought to drop in price, for it certainly 
will be less in demand. 

Warmer days will be specially welcomed 
by our merchants, whose spring openings 
have been so long delayed; but day laborers 
will have greater reason to be thankful for 
restored opportunities of wage-earning, for 
the intense cold has checked much work 
which usually goes on twelve months in 
every year. So long as mortar will not 
freeze house-building keeps in progress in 
this city, but the bricklayers and masons 
have lost many days during the present sea- 
son and their inaction has enforced idleness 
upon the waiting carpenters* Last year was 
phenomenal in the capital invested in new 
buildings; over thirty-nine miles frontage 
of offices, factories and residences were 
erected at an expense of nearly twenty 
million dollars, and real estate transfers 
footed up over sixty million dollars, tre- 
bling the record of four years ago. This 
plainly means a steady gain in business and 
population, but the figures of street car 
traffic tell the same story even more impress- 
ively. In 1885, which was practically the 
last year of mule-power régime, forty-one 
million passengers were carried; now the 
last line employing mules is changing to 


electricity. Nearly one hundred million pas- 
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sengers were carried last year and franchises 
already or soon to be granted will bring the 
street railway mileage of the city up to three 
hundred miles. All this is asure indication 
of abundant employment for artisans of all 
kinds; it also means greatly increased re- 
sponsibilities for the spiritual upbuilding of 
the new life that is daily coming into our 
midst. There are cheering indications that 
the churches of all denominations are feel- 
ing more keenly this responsibility and are 
preparing to meet it. Revivalists have con- 
tinued to labor since the first of February 
in various churches, additions to member- 
ship have been cheering, the regular work 
of the various departments is being strongly 
maintained and there is a hopeful courage 
all along the line. 

St. Louis elects city officers only once in 
four years, and when such a campaign 
comes, as is just now upon us, it is, or 
ought to be, an absorbing affair. For us to 
be afflicted with a bad mayor is, of course, 
four times as serious as for a city with an- 
nual elections, and it is to be hoped that 
the thousands of decent citizens who have 
been smarting under the present misgovern- 
ment of the city will act upon this fact at 
the coming battle of ballots. The mayor 
whose term of office expires within a month 
has wallowed in the depths of corrupt prac- 
tices and, though he failed of renomination 
by his party, the hand of himself and his 
associates plainly prepared the ticket, which 
is so outrageous in its selection of vicious 
and disreputable candidates that it is hard 
to see how any decent man can possibly 
vote for it, The other leading party has 
nominated for mayor a man of unblemished 
character and wide experience, a member 
of our First Church. It would certainly 
seem that the present crisis would convince 
all loyal citizens of the folly of observing 
national party lines in municipal politics, 
and if fitness for office is to count for any- 
thing there is no doubt as to which candi- 
date will win. Yet the corruptionists of 
both parties are in such close fellowship 
that it will not be surprising if the respect- 
able candidate should be slaughtered by 
members of his own political faith, as hap- 
pened four years ago. ‘ 

Passing from matters of broader interest 
mention should be made of the auspicious 
beginning of the work of Rey. W. W, Wil- 
lard with the Third Church. The people ~ 
are already enthusiastically convinced that 
patient or even impatient waiters are no 
losers and are determined to make up for 
past difficulties of pastorless labor by in- 
creased devotion to their new leader. Rey. 
W. D. Jones of Union Church has resigned 
his position, feeling that the health of him- 
self and his wife is not equal to the trying 
exigencies of that field. His brethren and 
many friends universally regret the neces- 
sity for his departure. 


The summary of Missouri’s statistics for 
the next Year-book is at hand and shows 
healthy movement in the right direction. In 
thinking of our denomination in this State 
it should be remembered that much of our 
strength is found in afew centers. Witha 
total of eighty-five churches and 8,294 mem- 
bers, thirty percent. of the churches, sixty 
per cent. of the members and eighty-five 
per cent. of financial ability, so far as indi- 
cated by benevolences, are in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Springfield. This com- 
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parison implies no discredit to the remain- 
ing churches, whose faithfulness and success 
are often far out of proportion to their visi- 
ble resources. The last year has seen a net 
loss in the State of three churches, but the 
one that has been added already numbers 
nearly twice the combined membership of 
the four that have disbanded. In member- 
ship, Sunday school scholars, installed pas- 
tors and families there has been gain. The 
falling off in benevolence is almost exactly 
the difference between the gifts to education, 
$27,000 in 1891 and $9,000 in 1892, the largest 
sum representing the special effort to raise 
Drury’s debt, which has been followed by 
no diminution of gifts to regular objects. 
With more generous aid from the H. M. S., 
both in our cities and country towns, we 
expect a more cheering report next year. 
fe use 


a 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, writing in the North Ameri- 
ean Review (Match) on Fads of Medical Men, 
says: ‘I believe in the faith cure only when 
it is subjective; I have not a grain of belief in 
it when it becomes objective. More than that, 
I believe in it only as an aid, as one of the 
remedial agents which help the patient. I 
have no belief in it alone except ina small 
class of nervous diseases.’’ 

The March Educational Review is notable for 
the article which George H. Martin, super- 
visor of Boston’s public schools, writes, de- 
fending Massachusetts’s claim to pioneer effort 
in education in this country. Incidentally 
he replies to ex-Superintendent Draper of 
New York State and Mr. Douglass Campbell, 
author of The Puritan in Holland, England 
and America. He denies that Holland had a 
monopoly of the educational idea which grew 
out of the Protestant Reformation, viz., uni- 
versal elementary education. ‘‘This was as 
true of England as of the continental coun- 
tries. More, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, all 
urged it, and the New England Puritans set 
about realizing it at the earliest opportunity. 
... When Mr. Draper says the masses in 
Massachusetts grew up in ‘dense ignorance’ 
every student of history laughs in his face. 
When he jeers at the early New England 
schools for teaching the catechism he is jeer- 
ing at the seventeenth century, for there was 
not an elementary school in Christendom, 
Catholic or Protestant, in which some secta- 
rian catechism was not taught.” 

The editor of the Christian Advocate, prior 
to citing at length Professor Virchow’s recent 
address before the Moscow Congress of Archie- 
ology and Anthropology, in which he declared 
the theory of evolution ‘‘not proved,”’ gives 
the result of his own reading and thought: 
“Most of the popular writing upon the sub- 
ject consists of mere repetition, and the most 
arrogant statements are made by those who 
furnish evidence to a well-read person that 
they have compiled without doing any inde- 
pendent thinking. Under this head, to a very 
large extent, may be classed most of the min- 
isters who have made themselves conspicuous 
in delivering elaborate lectures and sermons 
based upon evolution. Those who have caught 
up the idea and endeavored to make it ex- 
plain Christianity or to make Christianity 
conform to their conception of evolution are 
regarded with contempt by unbelievers, skep- 
tics, scientific evolutionists and all who have 
read or thought enough to know what the 
problems are.” 

. Rey. Dr. George C. Lorimer in the Watch- 
man pays his respects to theosophy. He 
heard Mrs. Annie Besant when she was in 
Boston a fortnight ago, and he declares the 
nomenclature of theosophy to be ‘‘so mysti- 


cal, equivocal, high-sounding ” that it is next 
to impossible for ordinary mortals to compre- 
hend its purport; its doctrine of reincarna- 
tion is ‘‘ so old that it is decrepit, feeble, senile, 
and has no business to be passing in the al- 
leged garments of modern thought.” a 
The Mid-Continent has little sympathy for 


Dr. Talmage: ‘‘ According to the minutes the- 


Tabernacle gave nothing to the boards during 
the past year, not even to home or foreign 
missions. Inasmuch as Dr. Talmage led his 
people into this wilderness of debt be ought, 
Moses-like, to lead them out of it. They 
should not be deserted in a crisis likes this. 
We, however, feei like objecting when the 
doctor talks about ‘God calling him to these 
sacrifices.’ This isthe merest cant. The Lord 
ought not to be held responsible for the folly 
of even a Brooklyn divine. In the matter of 
building a house of worship the old rule of 
cutting the coat according to the garment 
should have been observed.” 

Rey. Dr. Theodore L, Cuyler, writing in the 
Evangelist on The Fearful Growth of Gam- 
bling, serves notice on the authorities of Yale 
and Princeton that if the students of those 
institutions “‘attempt to profane the next 
Thanksgiving Day with games which inun- 
date New York with a carnival of drunken- 
ness and betting and carousals there will be 
seme public protests made which will cause 
the ears of the college authorities to tingle.” 

The Pilot (Roman Catholic) advises Irish- 
men in this country not to stimulate factional 
fights in Ireland and to give hearty support 
to Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘ Magnanimity is virtue, 
unity is wisdom and common sense is the com- 
bination of both. Disunion, suspicion, jeal- 
ousy have been the curse of Ireland for centu- 
ries, the potent cause of all her woes. For the 
sake of self-interest alone, if for no higher 
reason, Irishmen must learn to forgive and 
forget. Weare almost, if not quite, ready to 
forgive the wrongs of centuries committed by 
an hereditary enemy and oppressor, and are 
we unable to pardon the blows, scarce two 
years old, inflicted by former and future fel- 
low-soldiers in the battle for freedom? To 
say so is to confess ourselves unworthy of the 
freedom for which we battle.’’ 


ABROAD. 


The Independent regrets the action of those 
who, publicly and privately, are criticising the 
missionaries in India for their seeming atti- 
tude of indifference to intemperance and vice. 
It says: ‘There is reason to doubt the wis- 
com of a conference assembling with its hands 
tied by a resolve to pass no resolutions, but 
that is altogether another matter from regard- 
ing our brethren in India as indifferent to 
‘social purity’ or the ‘ anti-opium’ move- 
ments. We have stronger faith in them than 
to accept one-sided statements, even though 
indorsed by the Bombay Guardian or Mr. 
Henry Varley. Brethren who have left all 
for Christ need to be supported by the unfal- 
tering confidence and loving sympathy of 
those who stay at home. We decline to with- 
draw that sympathy for a single moment.’’—— 
The: Christian Leader (Glasgow) reters to the 
action of the ‘conference as “stifled by red 
tape.’’ It says: ‘‘ There is nothing the ecclesi- 
astical official is so trained to dread as a 
strong, frank pronouncement of opinion that 
will create opposition. Committees have a 
perilous habit of trundling Dame Partington’s 
mop against rising tides of enthusiasm... . 
Lovers of evil will meanwhile laugh at the hesi- 
taney of a Christian conference in dealing 
with an acknowledged vice, the heathen will 
triumph over us for a time as being at seaupon 
such a question and cynical civil servants will 
thank their stars that the conferénce played 
into their hands.” 

Rey. A. Gosman is reported, in the Victorian 
Independent, as telling his fellow-Congrega- 
tional clergymen of Melbourne that he sees 


“no other solution of the ever increasing diffi- 
culty of the unemployed problem than a well- 
devised and well-regulated scheme of state 
socialism to meet exceptional circumstances, 
and to provide by the labor test bare subsist- 
ence to those who for no fault of their own 
are thrown out of work, and consequently are 
exposed to all the miseries of want and the 
dangerous doctrines of anarchists and reyolu- 
tionists. The underlying principle here is the 
brotherhood of man, and if that is more than 
a sentiment to give point and pathos to public 
oratory it must find expression in acts of 
genuine help to all who are distressed.” 


‘THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE 
FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, 


BY PROF. J, B. CLARK, SMITH COLLEGE. 


Prosperity has been good not only for 
farmers but for what is called the farmers’ 
movement. lt is proceeding ona different 
plane from that which it oecupied before 
the great harvest of 1891 was gathered. 
“Tt is hard work howling into the mouth of: 
a cornucopia,’’ said a member of the alli- 
ance, and the obvious present fact concerning 
that great association is a certain discontinu 
ance of what was designated as ‘‘howling.”’ 
The utterances of its leaders are less social- 
istic than they were. If it be true, as is es- 
timated, that the crop of 1891 put into the 
American farmers’ pockets seven hundred 
million dollars in excess of what they got in 
the year preceding, they had some reason 
for taking amore friendly tone toward Proy- 
idence and the social system. 

An abandonment of the scheme for creat- 
ing vast wealth’for farmers’ use by the sim- 
ple process of running printing presses is to 
be expected under such circumstances. The 
so-called ‘‘sub-treasury’’ scheme may not 
be formally abandoned by all the writers 
who have committed themselves to it, but 
it would be defeated if it were submitted to 
a general vote of members of the alliances, 
northern and southern. These associations 
retain their fondness for silver dollars of 
large size and small value, but they haye 
too much insight to actually adopt, by a test 
vote, a scheme for enriching everybody— 
except creditors—by means of paper. 

As one looks, even now, at the views ex- 
pressed by the leaders of the agricultural 
class during the latter days of their period 
of acute distress it is clear that they gro- 
tesquely misrepresented that class. Farm- 
ers suffered themselves to be caricatured 
by the utterances made in their name. 
Finding themselves impoverished, and grow- 
ing more so from year to year, they rushed 
into politics and the wildest schemes had 
for the moment a backing, but the sober 
second thought of the farmers was certain 


to repudiate them. 


It is. perhaps, safe to say that a certain 
legitimate and permanent work has now 
been undertaken by our great agricultural 
class, and in the interest of the republic it 
is to be hoped that it may never be aban- 
doned. No other body can as well do what 
they have undertaken to do. Possibly no 
other body could ever accomplish it at all. 
It is the protection of the growing American 
democracy from really dangerous encreach- 
ments. The measure that is typical of the 
present attitude of the farmers of the West 
and South is not the discredited sub-treas- 
ury scheme but the referendum. Bills pro- 
viding for the adoption of that Swiss insti 
tution for insuring a government that shall 
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be in reality by the people are now before a 
number of our legislatures. 

_ At the risk of being somewhat theoretical 
it is worth while to try to see what is the 
most deep-acting and permanent of the 
' causes that led to the recent depression of 
the agricultural interest of the whole world. 
X tarmer is, of course, aiways at the mercy 
of the seasons, but these are never severe in 
their dealings with the whole world. Fam- 
ines are local, not general. For a number 
of years they may afflict one locality, but in 
due time they give place even there to bet- 
ter times. A considerable series of unfruit- 
ful seasons over the whole world is an un- 
known phenomenon. 

Moreover, the indications are that if an 
exceptional influence from nature itself had 
somewhat to do with misfortunes of farm- 
ers in nearly all countries it must have 
been an influence tending to give them too 
large crops rather than too small ones. 
There was overproduction in agriculture. 
Prices were low. Quantities of produce 
were, from the farmers’ view, excessive. 
Short crops everyWhere would to them have 
been a blessing. 

What is called over-production is the 
chronic evil that afflicts particular indus- 
tries. We hear of it in connection with 
textile goods, steel, shoes, paper, ete., and 
as a rule the remedy adopted is combina- 
tion. A trust aims to curtail the output of 
some one kind of goods. It is its only 
means of enhancing the price of these goods, 
tor a trust is not exempt from the action 
of ‘economic law. If the output of the 
goods is large the combination may set a 
high price and adhere to it, but the effect 
will be to make the goods accumulate in 
its warehouses. If it desires not only to 
fix a high price but also to dispose of its 
goods it must produce a limited number of 
them. 

Curtailment in one industry reacts on 
men engaged in others. Fewer panes of 
glass made, in consequence of a combination 
in Pittsburg, means somewhat more costly 
houses for the rest of us. An individual 
consumer pays a tax to every combination 
that curtails the natural production of an 
article that he uses. He may recoup him- 
self by a counter-consolidation. If he is 
a business man engaged in some industry 
that is not protected by the barrier against 
competition and overproduction furnished 
by a trust he may create such a barrier. 
He may help to form a trust in his own 
industry. If he is not a business man but 
a laborer he may resort to a kindred 
measure by forming a trades union. What 
can he do if he is a farmer? Can a trust 
of the agriculturists survive? 

We have not seen any combination, as 
yet, that is bold enough to try to unite 
three million or more of partners. Farmers 
are too numerous for success here, but this 
is not the most insurmountable difficulty 
that stands in the way of meeting the trusts 
with their own weapons. Agriculture is 
not a specific industry. It has no one arti- 
ele. as its product. It consists of many 
affiliated industries held together by the 
single fact that all use arable land as their 
chief instrument. It is cotton production, 
wheat production, tobacco culture, and a 
multitude of other industries, all of which 
have a bond of affiliation in the fact that 
they get their several products out of the 
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soil, A trust must have one specific prod- 
uct and must curtail the output of that 
single thing. Such an omnibus trust as 
would be afforded by a union of this kind 
that should include all branches of agricul- 
ture would be a grotesque impossibility. 

Trusts in nearly a hundred industries, 
curtailment of production, enhancement of 
prices—these are some of the things that 
trouble the farmer, but they are not all. 
Curtailment in certain industries has the ef- 
fect of forcing labor and capital into others. 
As protected occupations turn out too small 
products, those not shielded by combina- 
tions turn out too large products. If the 
principle of combining, restricting produc- 
tion and raising prices were to prevail in 
one industry after another till only agricul- 
ture remained the farmers would become 
the buffer class of our modern system. 
They would take blows from all quarters 
and be able to give none of the same kind in 
return. ‘‘ Pay much and get little’? would 
be the rule on the farm. 

Now it is coming to be known that the 
growth of trusts imposes a particularly diffi- 
cult task on representative governments. 
The difficulty is not all due to the fact that 
legislators are not wise enough to meet the 
emergency, though it is true that neither 
they nor any other class are wise enough 
fully tomeetit. The difficulty lies in the pres- 
sure that the consolidated interests bring to 
bear on them. It is hopeless to expect that 
legislators will resist that pressure unless 
they are held to a closer obedience to the true 
popular will than they are now compelled 
to render. Laws made in reality by the 
people will be apt.to be for them, but some 
laws made by delegates of the people are in 
danger of being in a large degree for a very 
different clientage. 

The Farmers’ Alliance is the best organi- 
zation now existing for asserting the peo- 
ple’s right to dictate legislation. It is more 
powerful than any labor nnion and its aims 
are broader. Of the measure, the referen- 
dum, that is most typical of what promises 
to be the permanent position of the allied 
farmers, there is no space in this article to 
speak. This measure means open and direct 
lawmaking for and by the entire people. 
Even thinking men in America do not begin 
to realize, as yet, the strength of the motives 
for its adoption. What is clear, “however, 
is the general fact that the people must and 


. will make their own laws and that at pres- 


ent the allied farmers of the country are 
doing more than any other class to secure 
this result. 


—<—— 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES,* 


XI. IN LEYDEN. 


. 
BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


When the Pilgrims were planning to aban- 
don Amsterdam as a residence, Leyden, 
which then contained 100,000 people, was, 
in the words of Bradford, ‘‘ a fair & bewti- 
full citie, and of a sweet situation, but made 
more famous by ye universitie wherwith itis 
adorned, in which of late had been so many 
learned men.’’ Their first step was to ob- 
tain leave to settle there and the Leyden 
records state that ‘‘ John Robinson ’’—Jan 
Robartse the Dutch wrote his name—‘ min- 
ister of the Divine Word, and some of the 
members of the Christian Reformed Reti- 
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gion born in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
to the number of one hundred persons, or 
thereabouts, men and women,’’ petitioned 
the Leyden magistrates for permission to 
remove to that city ‘“‘by the 1st May next 
and to have the freedom thereof in carrying 
on their trades without being a burden in 
the least, to any one.’ This is undated, but 
the official response was recorded on Feb. 
12, 1609, and runs thus: 

The Court, in making a disposition of this 
present memorial, declare that they refuse no 
honest persons free ingress to come and have 
their residence in this city, provided that such 
persons behave themselves, and submit to the 
laws and ordinances; and therefore the com- 


ing of the memorialists will be agreeable and 
welcome. 


By midsummer they had availed themselves 
of this permission. But the city, ‘‘ wanting 
that tratiike by sea which Amsterdam en- 
joys, it was not so beneficiall for their out- 
ward means of living & estats.”” They did 
not lose heart, however. ‘‘ Being now hear 
pitchet they fell to such trads & imploy- 
ments as they best could.’? As has been 
said, Brewster taught English and later set 
up a printing press. Several became mer- 
chants, doubtless in a small way. Most 
were compelled to, and, indeed, were only fit 
for, humbler labors, and they were employed 
variously as weavers of baize or serge, car- 
penters, masons, woo] carders or combers, 
twine spinners, makers of pipes, hats, clocks, 
pumps or cabinets, or stocking weavers, 
bakers, brewers, coopers or tailors, ‘* At 
length they came to raise a competente & 
comforteable living, but with hard and con- 
tinuall Jabor.”’ 

Thus they went on for eleven years “in- 
joying much sweete & delightefull societie 
& spirituall comforte togeather in ye wayes 
of God.”’ It is not known where they wor- 
shiped during the first two years, but, as has 
been already stated, in May, 1611, Robinson, 
together with William Jepson, Henry Wood 
and Randall Thickins, bought a house. on 
the Klocksteeg with a garden, in which soon 
after twenty-one little houses were built, so 
that many of the company thus formed a 
neighborhood of their own, Robinson ap- 
parently occupying the original house where 
also they probably worshiped. Here they 
were joined by many from England “so as 
they grew a great congregation,’? number- 
ing at last nearly or quite three hundred. 
Their history as a church is not recorded in 
detail. They ‘“‘lived togeather in peace, & 
love, and holines.’’ That occasional fric- 
tion, due to natural human imperfection oe- 
curred, is implied in Bradford’s language: 

If at any time any differences arose, or of- 
fences broak out (as it cannot be, but some 
time ther will, even amongst ye best of men) 
they were ever so mete with, & nipt in ye 
head betims, or otherwise so well composed, 
as still love, peace, and communion was con- 
tinued; or els ye church purged of those that 
were incurable & incorrigible, when after 
much patience used, no other means would 
serve, which seldom came to pass. 

But these words also show how rarely and 
how little their spiritual peace and growth 
were thus disturbed. 

Furthermore, they never lost their good 
outward repute. Bradford declares, in re- 
ply to certain ‘‘slanders against them,’ ut- 
tered evidently by English enemies, that 

First though many of them weer poore, yet 
ther was none so poore, but if they were 
known to be of yt congregation, the Dutch 
(either bakers or others) would trust them in 
any reasonable matter when yey wanted 


money. Because they had found by experi- 
ence how carfull they were’ to keep their 
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word, and saw them so painfull & dilligente in 

their callings; yea, they would strive to gett 

their custome, and to imploy them above 

others, in their worke, for their honestie & 
. dilligence. 

Againe; ye magistrats of ye citie, aboute ye 
time of their coming away, or a little before, 
in ye publick place of justice, gave this com- 
endable testemoney of them, in ye reproofe of 
the Wallons, who were of ye French church in 
yt citie. These English, said they, have lived 
amongst us now this 12. years, and yet we 
never had any sute or accusation came against 
any of them; but your strifs & quarrels are 
continuall,. 


During these laborious and severe, yet 
comparatively tranquil, years they enjoyed 
‘the religious freedom which they had fled 
from England to obtain. Most of them, 
however, remained poor and obscure. Wil- 
liam Bradford, Isaac Allerton and Degory 
Priest were admitted to citizenship, but 
this, if true of others, is not recorded. 
Francis Jessop did not become a citizen un- 
til 1625. It may have been true of Robin- 
- son, for on Sept. 5, 1615, he was matricu- 
lated as a member of the university, which 
secured him some special civil privileges. 
Thomas Brewer also had been similarly ad- 
mitted to the university on Feb. 17 of the 
same year. But matriculation may not 
have involved local citizenship then any 
more than it now does at Yale or Harvard. 
Almost the sole evidence of the emer- 
gence of any one of the company into pub- 
licity is the invitation, pressed upon Robin- 
son and at last accepted by him, from 
Professor Poliander to defend Calvinism in 
public debate with Professor Episcopius. 
This task Robinson performed with evi- 
dent reluctance. ‘‘He was loath, being a 
stranger’’—clearly he had not become widely 
known in the city—but yielded, being told 
‘that ye truth would suffer if he did not 
help them.’”? When the day came, says 
Bradford, whose testimony, although natur- 
ally disposed to be favorable, there is no 
reason to dispute: 
The Lord did so help him to defend ye truth 
' & foyle this adversarie, as he put him to an 
_ apparent nonplus, in this great & publike au- 
dience. And ye like he did a 2. or 3. time, 
upon such like occasions. The which as it 
caused many to praise God yt the trueth had 
so famous victory, so it procured him much 
honour & respecte from those lerned men & 
others which loved ye trueth. 
But there is no evidence that Bradford or 
Brewster or any others, who later became 
prominent in America, were in any way con- 
spicuousin Leyden, except in their own body. 
The welcome and the treatment which the 
Pilgrims received in Holland and the impres- 
sion made by them can be understood best 
by imagining a parallel case today. Sup- 
pose a company of Hollanders, for instance, 
poor and mostly obscure at home, but in- 
telligent, industrious, religious and desirous 
‘of greater liberty In belief and worship, to 
petition the authorities of an American city 
for leave to settle therein. They would re- 
ceive a favorable reply similar in formality 
and courtesy to that given the Pilgrims. 
Suppose them, upon arrival, to find what 
employment they could, to wina good name 
‘among their neighbors and employers for 
integrity and diligence and, in the course of 
_a dozen years, with the civil authorities for 
their orderliness. Suppose three or four of 
them to become voters in due time and two 
of the best educated to join the local univer- 
sity, one of these two, the pastor of the 
body, proving an able debater and finally 
_ gaining a good reputation in public discus- 
sion, most of his companions still and 
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always remaining plain, humble and useful 
but obscure working people. This imagin- 
ary case would be a precise reproduction of 
that of the Pilgrims in Holland. It is proba- 
bly a mistake to suppose that, as a body, 
they ever attracted much attention in Ley- 
den. The perils of the times, which led 
public authorities to keep well informed 
concerning all classes of the population, 
doubtless caused the Pilgrims and their 
doings to be known to the magistrates offi- 
cially, their immediate neighbors, their em- 
ployers, and others, of course, had more or 
less to do with them, but probably much 
the larger part of the population, including 
most of the leaders in business and society, 
knew little or nothing of their presence. 


a 


A RIDE IN THE PARIS SEWERS. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN, ANDOVER HOUSE, BOSTON. 


My ticket, easily obtained at the Prefec- 
ture of the Seine, specified a place, day and 
hour—Place de la Madeleine, Sept. 11, 3 
p.m. I found there a party of well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen gathered about a siz- 
able hole in the pavement above which a 
canvas awning was spread, Ata word from 
the polite custodian we slowly descended 
two flights of carpeted iron stairs, which 
landed us in a vaulted chamber so bril- 
liantly lighted and comfortably furnished 
that it was hard to feel that we were under- 
ground. We were directed to step on board 
the boats, which lay moored in the Sewer 
of Asnitres, better known as the Great 
Sewer. You can judge of the size of these 
boats by the fact that our whole party, 
numbering at least seventy-five, were stowed 
away intwo. This will also give some idea 
of the size of the sewer itself, a better idea, 
perhaps, than you will get by my saying 
that it is 184 feet wide and 14} feet high. 
Its width, you see, is about the same as 
that of the common city house and its 
hight almost as much again as that of an 
ordinary room. 

The sewage flows in a central channel 
from four to five feet deep and. twelve feet 
wide—an easy ‘‘running jump” across if 
there were only space to run, but quite too 
much of a ‘‘standing long jump” even for 
a champion leaper. This channel is bor- 
dered on either side by paved walks three 
feet wide and perfectly sweet, clean and 
dry, in fact, very respectable sidewalks. 
A Parisian sewer is a great deal more than 
asewer. It is really a great tunnel with a 
variety of uses, only one of which is to 
conduct away waste water. The distribu- 
tion of fresh water-is just as important a 
one, and to that end huge water conduits 


and service pipes are fastened to its walls.. 


It also contains pneumatic postal tubes and 
telephone and telegraph wires. 

When we were comfortably placed in the 
boats the workmen on shore pulled us along 
at a moderate speed by means of long ropes 
attached to the gunwales, so that it seemed 
for all the world like riding on a roofed- 
over canal with a double towpath. There 
was a slight scum on the surface of the 
water but no bad odor came from tt, the 
air being merely heavy and close as in 
the catacombs on the other side of the city. 
Our boat ride extended only down the Rue 
Royale to the Rue de Rivoli. When we 
arrived at the Place de la Concorde—a very 
different Place de la Concorde from that 
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abéve ground, a sort of sewer junction in — 
fact—we found a party of sight-seers who 
had come from the opposite direction. They 
were waiting to take our places in the boats 
and we, it seemed, were to take their places 
in a number of open cars just vacated. 

We boarded the cars and set off along the 
smaller branch sewer ‘of the Rue de ltivoli 
at right angles to our former course. ‘These 
cars hold ten apiece and run on tran:ways 
fixed along the edges of the channel. Like 
the boats they are propelled by men, each 
car requiring four, who push against four 
projecting iron arms. The pushers went 


_very rapidly, so rapidly indeed that I felt 


as if I was descending a steep grade on an 
American hand car. By the dim light of 
the lanterns, of which each car had two, 
we were able to catch glimpses of the con- 
struction of the various smaller sewers, 
through. some of which the waste water 
was pouring in with considerable force, 

At the corner of the Rue de Rivoli and the 
Boulevard de Sebastopol the cars slowed up 
and changed their course by the aid of a 
turntable. Then we were bowled down 
the Sebastopol Sewer even faster than be- 
fore, the sensation being like the first plunge 
from a toboggan chute. At the Place du 
Chatelet the cars stopped. Then we climbed 
two other flights of carpeted stairs and 
stood in the fresh air again in the Place 
du Chatelet close by the Fountain of Vic- 
tory. We had been in the sewer just an 
hour. 


DO YOU KNOW HIM? 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Whether you do or do not know some 
person may depend upon what you mean by 
it. You think and say that you know some 
particular man because you have seen him 
pass your door so many times on his way to 
his business. You know his name, You 
are on speaking terms with him. Perhaps 
you shake hands with him occasionally. If 
you were asked whether you know Mr. B. 
you could, therefore, readily say that you 
do. But you do not. You know simply a 
citizen in the street. ns 

The same man is in his office, where he 
superintends machinery. Sometimes on the 
trestle-board he drafts wheels and shafting 
and boilers and tubes and sometimes invents 
some new combination of iron and stecl to 
multiply the wealth of the world. You 
have been in his workroom and have watched 
him. You say you know this man, but 
you do not; you know a master mechanic. 

But at the close of his’ day’s labor he goes 
to his home. At the gate two or three little 
children are waiting for him. He tosses the 
youngest up in the air and then the child 
clings to his neck. Two more, one on each 
side, hold his hands. His face is lighted 
up with a look entirely different from the 
emotionless and abstracted one which he 
had among the tools. You did not know, 


‘when you saw him two hours ago, what he 


was. He is a father now and he goes into 
his house and shuts the door with his chil- 
dren. 

Now you think you know the man, You 
do not yet. At the proper hour he and his 
gather together and read some psalm of the 
inspired king, or some sweet portion of gos- 
pel, or some prophecy of the heavenly city, 
and then, amid his kneeling group, his heart: 
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- goes out in simple prayer and trust. Did 
you know him before that hour? Now you 
know the Christian man and the knowledge 
is complete. 

No, you do not know him yet, and you 
never will quite know him. He will by and 
by be alone and shut the door, and again 
kneel down and talk with his God, and ex- 
press his thanks for God’s goodness to him, 
and pour out the story of his wants, and 
bring his cares to his Father’s eye, and con- 
fess his spiritual need, and find his divine 
Master. He is hungering and thirsting— 
this man whose table is well spread—and he 
is filled. He is weak in his human nature— 
this man cool and calm and powerful among 
the workmen and the machines—and he be- 
comes strong. He is ignorant in his humil- 
ity—this man of skill in the powers and 
qualities of metals and steam and electric 
*force—and there flows into his soul the di- 
vine light from above. Now, could you see 
this man in this hidden life there alone, you 
could finally say truthfully that you know 
this man. But you cannot see him there, 
for if you saw the’ kneeling form you could 
not see the inner soul, and you never will 
know him. Youcan approximate to knowl- 
edge in two ways. One way is by the per- 
ception of what overflows from that hidden 
life into the visible life of the man in all his 
relations to others, in all places and situa- 
tions where you thought you knew him, 
whether in the street with other men, or in 
his work, orin his home. The other way is 
by the appreciation of the wants which he 
carried into his hour of human solitude and 
the communion with the divine which he 
there found, an appreciation which is pos- 
sible only in kindred experience. Haw- 
thorne, in his weird philosophy of the taint 
of human nature, the most subtle and the 
saddest of all our writers, makes one who 


had been in the forest among the worshipers | 


of the fallen archangel recognize by instinct 
the fact of some other one’s visit into the 
darkness, being also unable to hide himself 
from like recognition by every other. Than 
this fearful theory, how much more glorious 
is the consciousness of spiritual companion- 
ship which knows by an equal instinct the 
worshiper at the altar of God! 

But this presupposes the truth that one 
finds what he is seeking for in the way of 
knowledge. He will find spiritually what 
he is capable of seeking, and the result will 
correspond to his conception of that which 
is sought. One wants knowledge; knowl- 
edge of what? He may think *he has ob- 
tained a correct conception of God. He 
knows what God is. But let us suppose 
that he finds God embodied in the awful 
and tremendous operations of physical law, 
im the cause and effect which control the 
earth and the seas, the planets and the or- 
bits, the suns and the stars. What has he 
found? Simply God as a master mechanic. 
To him God is merely running machinery. 
Heis great, but He is only a magnified speci- 
men of the skillful man we found in his 
workshops. Sucha God is not the true God. 

- He lacks even what the master mechanic 
lacked of true manhood if you had not seen 
him when the children met him. And the 
children are not climbing upon the heart 
ef the great engineer; they are clinging to 
their father. 

Some time ago I saw a workman come 
into the office of a surgeon with fingers 


, floating on all oceans. 
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mangled by being caught in the cogs of 
some wheels of a cotton mill. The fingers 
were bleeding and the bones were hurt. He 
wanted help. The forces of the machines 
were, of course, divine, but the skill of the 
surgeon was infinitely more divine. The 
force of the machinery was mighty, but 
blind; the skill of the surgeon was intelli- 
gent and remedial. It is not enough to 
know only a God who has made machinery 
in which the fingers of the careless are 
mangled and broken. It is vastly more 
true to all the spiritual instincts that a bleed- 
ing and suffering soul can come to a real 
God who is the Saviour of sinners. Nor 
does one know God until he knows a God 
who can pardon his sins, create in him a 
clean heart, give him spiritual food and 
drink, supply him with strength, make his 
path light before him, comfort him in sor- 
row and give to him glimpses of paradise. 
He does not know God until he sees Him 
in His fullness. Nor can he know Him 
until he first sees himself as himself is, of a 
fallen human nature which absolutely needs 
regeneration by the Holy Ghost, a soul help- 
less without the divine power and yearning 
for that grace which is in the fullness of 
God through the eternal Son, in whose blood 
at Calvary was the expiation of the peni- 
tent’s sin. This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ. 


—— 


HONORING A NOBLE LAYMAN, 


BY REV. O. 8. SARGENT, ADAMS, MASS, 


On the evening of Feb. 21 a complimen- 
tary dinner was given to Cephas Brainerd, 
Esq., at the Holland House in New York 
City, upon his retirement from the chair- 
manship of the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. after twenty-five years of ser- 
vice. In these years he has seen the organ- 
ization grow to its present power and has 
had a large part in creating that power. 
Mr. Brainerd is a successful lawyer but he 
might have been a far richer one had it not 
been for the months and, years given in this 
life labor of love for his Lord. In this 
material, money-making age here shines a 
sign of better things. 

There were assembled at this dinner many 
multi-millionaires and statesmen and mer- 
chants, men whose interests were in all 
parts of the world and whose argosies were 
And they came to 
honor their fellow-citizen, not for his bril- 
liancy as pleader, though that is not to be 
forgotten, nor for his far-sighted sagacity as 
a counselor, though that has brought safety 
and fortune to many, but for his Christlike 
service of love to young men. Had he 
not been the brilliant, sagacious lawyer he 
could not have so enriched his service and 
made it of such priceless worth. He broke 
in his life a precious box of very costly 
offering, whose sweet savor shall be wafted 
down the ages. 

There was no false note of over praise in 
the words and letters of that evening ut- 
tered by governors, senators, warriors, mer- 
chants and ministers, all telling of love and 
gratitude and appreciation.. Mr. William 
E. Dodge presided with inherited grace and 
speaker followed speaker, from Dr, Cuyler, 
who could hear no word on account of his 
deafness but who said he must speak, till 
General Howard, who stood with empty 


sleeve but full heart, brought his tribute. 
with many others. The words of Justice 
Field and William M. Evarts with many, 
many others, till a new day was born in the 
darkness without, told of the high service 
of an unselfish man. 

And now what was the work at which he 
wrought, for to many he is-an unknown 
man though all have seen the effect of his 
thought and plan. In 1866 the convention 
of the American Y. M. C.. A. was held in Al- 
bany and then located the headquarters of 
its executive committee in New York City; 
where it has since continued. Before that 
the headquarters had been changed with 
the annual conventions. Soon after its re- 
moval to New York Mr. Brainerd was elected 
a member of the committee. In 1867 he 


-was chosen chairman and continued to oc- 


cupy that position for twenty-tive full years. 
At the time when Mr. Brainerd assumed 
this responsible position the associations 
were small in number and in membership, 
poor in property and doing but little defi- 
nite work for young men. The committee 
of which he then became the head was only 
a committee for the oversight of the little 
work being done and supervising the feeble 
extension. There were no general agents to 
visit and direct, to oversee and advise. 

There were no state committees. There 
was only one association building. What 
report was made was a little leaflet. The 
state committees, the general agents, the 
buildings and the systematizing of the pres- 
ent noble body were the fruit of the labor 
and thought of the national committee, of 
which Mr. Brainerd was the head. Their 
report is avolume filling hundreds of pages. 
Twenty-five years ago no state secretaries 
existed, now there are thirty-eight with 
sixty secretaries employed by them and 
twenty-six secretaries employed by the in- 
ternational committee. A great work has 
been begun and is being vigorously carried 
on among railroad men, college students, 
Indians, the colored people of the South 
and the German young men of the North. 
Under the direct supervision of the inter- 
national committee in this quarter of a cen- 
tury has been developed the work in Japan, 
India, Mexico and Brazil. Look at these 
comparative statistics: 


1886 1892 
Associations reporting............0.0eeee 63 1,372 
Total membershi Hy Amok aianists ayeiiatos mauie ete 15,498 227,090 
Secretaries and other employed officers, 12 1,192 
PUG GS ve ciacian ches cilaseicns cneeacutence co 1 268 
Value of buildings.... $11,902,520 
Total value property............+- 12,878,595 


Annual expenses of local work....... 1,992,328 
Associations in colleges.............000+ 400 
Railroad secretaries employed......... 0 1 

These figures tell but part of the story. 
Instead of being scattered bands they are 
all organized into a great army and they 
are working together as no other religious 
organization except the Roman Catholic 
Church, and even that is eclipsed in many 
ways. 

Many beautiful thoughts were borne on 
the loving words of the evening, but none 
exceeded in tender truth and Christian 
nobleness the expression of thoughtful ap- 
preciation of Mr. Brainerd himself when he 
refused the crown of glory for himself alone 
but would share it with the absent wife. 
Woman has often been praised and pledged, 
but never more nobly than by Gen. O. O. 
Howard, who spoke of the heroine at home 
who had made him brave on the field, and 
by Mr. Brainerd who told us that never in 
these years had he gone forth on his task 
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but in the sunlight of a cheerful ‘ God- 
speed’”’ from the dear one of his home. 


“FATHER EELLS.” 


BY REV. L. H. HALLOCK, TACOMA, WN. 


A few minutes past midnight, on Feb. 16, 
Rev. Cushing Eells, D.D., of Tacoma, ten- 
derly known everywhere as ‘‘ Father Eells,” 
called for his diary and had this entry made, 
“‘ Righty-three years ago today I began this 
mortal life.’ Two hours later he had en- 
tered upon the immortal life ‘‘ with Christ, 
which is far better.” 


REV. 


CUSHING KELLS, D. D. 


The Friday before he spent two hours in 
my study recounting the thrilling experi- 
ences of his early pioneer days as a mission- 
ary of the A. B. C. F.M. to the Indians of 
the Northwest, his association with Dr. Mar- 
cus Whitman, who preceded him to this 
country by only two years, his repeated 
journeys of a thousand miles over the Cas- 
eade Mountains, absolutely alone on his 
faithful old sorrel horse, camping at night 
under the trees and armed’ with nothing 
more deadly than the ‘‘ shield of faith’’ and 
the ‘‘sword of the Spirit.””> He told of the 
founding of Whitman College and the mar- 
velous providence, coupled with Christian 
heroism, which saved this vast wealth of 
territory to the American Union. Wespoke 
of his future—the long, bright future—and 
of his trust in God. Then he passed out 
not to return. 

At the door he untied his horse, vigor- 
ously declined my proffered help and stand- 
ing beside his faithful beast on level ground 
placed his foot in the stirrup, swung him- 
self with the grace of youth into the saddle 
and rode off. On Sunday he rode to church 
—he always preferred that horse to the elec- 
tric car—and on his return home was seized 
with a chill, which terminated in pneumonia 
and heart failure. After a few hours of suf- 
fering his weary heart ceased at eighty-three 
and he entered into well-earned rest. It had 
been his prayer that he might live until his 
birthday. His last words to his pastor were: 
‘“T am very sick and do not know what the 
result will be, but I can say, ‘Thy will, O 
God, be done; I rest in Him.’ ” 

Thus passed away another historic char- 
acter, one of God’s noblemen, a man 
of modest demeanor, independent and a 
stranger to fear, abstemious, energetic, be- 
. loved. Fifty-five years of unabated fidelity, 
during which he went only once back East, 
and then on business for Whitman College, 
have left their lasting mark upon the reli- 
giqus and educational interests of Washing- 
ton and always for good. 

Cushing Eells was a descendant in direct 
line of Samuel Eells, a major in Cromwell’s 


army, who came to America in 1661. Cush- 
ing became a Christian at fifteen, graduated 
from Williams College in 1834 and from 
East Windsor Theological Seminary in 1837. 
He was originally appointed to the Zulu 
Mission but the call wasso urgent from this 
coast after Dr. Whitman’s arrival that the 
board decided to send him te what was then 
known as ‘‘Oregon’’—the greater Oregon, 
including all this great Northwest. The 
journey was made from Missouri nearly all 
the way on horseback, under protection of 
the American Fur Company to the Rockies 
and of the Hudson’s Bay Company thence 
to Walla Walla. In the spring of 1839 Mr. 
Eells and Dr. Walker were stationed at 
Tshimakian among the Spokane Indians, 
where .they remained until 1848, after the 


‘massacre of Dr. Whitman, when they were 


removed to the Willamette Valley under es- 
cort of sixty Oregon volunteers on account 
of the imminent peril from hostile Indians. 
Those nine years of work seemed meager in 
results but after thirty-five years the seed 
had grown and two churches of 127 members 
remained as the fruit of that early sowing. 

Dr. Eells spent much time in teaching in 
what is now known as Pacific University at 
Forest Grove, Ore., and in other schools in 
the vicinity until 1861 when he returned to 
Walla Walla, the country then having been 
opened for settlement. He was appointed 
agent for the A. B. C. F. M. to sell its prop- 
erty six miles from that place, consisting of 
640 acres .given by the Government as a 
grant to the mission. Standing on the spot 
made sacred by the blood of the martyred 
Whitman, the memories of those historic 
years crowded upon him, and it seemed to 
him sacrilege to sell it, leaving no monu- 
ment to that national benefactor. The price 
of the land was not large but was more 
than he could pay, but he bought it and 
gave one-half to found Whitman College, 
consecrated to the memory of Dr. Marcus 
Whitman,. Raising two successive crops by 
hard labor of himself and his son, he com- 
pleted the purchase and made the initial 
donation. He became its first teacher, and 
from 1872 was honored president of its 
board of trustees. It was he who secured 
its charter, built its first building out of the 
labors of self-denial and economy, nobly 
shared by the devoted Mrs. Eells, and he 
has been its constant benefactor during all 
the years of its struggling existence, and its 
whole being is due to his unwearied service 
and generous bestowments. Whitman Col- 
lege is a monument to Dr. Whitman, but 
not less to Dr. Hells! 

In 1877, his sons having removed to the 
western part of the State, Father Eells went 
back to the east side of the Cascades, riding 
on his old horse (now twenty-four years of 
age) over the mountains, and devoted him- 
self to pioneer work, establishing churches 
at Colfax, Cheney, Medical Lake and many 
other places with great success. 
the people he preached, and, having made 
converts, would organize a church, remain- 
ing as its pastor until the people were well 
compacted and another secured, and then 
move on to new conquests. This twelve 
years’ service was one of the most fruitful 
periods of his life, and no man living is so 
tenderly endeared to those men, both red 


and white, east of the mountains as Father - 


Eells. 
Only last September he made the long 


Gathering - 


journey from Tacoma to that country, and 

there on the spot where he preached his - 
first sermon to the Indians in 1838 he dedi- 
cated, in September, 1892, a house of God at 
Chawelah, and the last thing he did before 
his death was: to pay the bill for a bell which 
he gave to that church. It was his favorite 
custom on completion of a church to make 
it a final gift of a bell, which shall ‘‘ preach 
the gospel after my lips are still.” 

A few years ago one of the Sunday school 
missionaries in Washington was burned out. 
Father Eells had once himself suffered the 
same calamity. A few days after the fire 
the missionary received a note inclosing 
fifty dollars with only these words, ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.”? It was like him. For some 
months past he had been preparing his ac- 
counts to leave and last week he said: ‘* All 
is done now. ‘The bell is paid for.” He 
lived a week more, then died in peace to 
meet the reward of the faithful. 

At least six churches in Washington he 
organized and was the pastor of them all for 
some years. To each, and to many more, 
he was a most generous contributor, though 
spending the merest trifle upon his own 
gratification. He received his D. D. from 
the Pacific University, to whose funds he 
was agenerous contributor. His wife passed 
on before him in 1878, and his two sons, 
Hon. Edwin Eells, Indian Agent on Puget 
Sound since 1871, and Rev. Myron Eells of 
Skokomish, still survive him. 

Whitman College and many a feeble 
church and many a Christian Indian have 
lost their best friend. Who will commemo- 
rate Father Eells and his heroic service by 
an endowment of Whitman College, conse- 
crated to the memory and work of two noble 
Christian heroes! ‘‘ An Eells professorship 
in Whitman College!’’ Who? 


—— 


THE CHINESE EXPULSION AND 
WHAT IT MAY LEAD TO. 


BY REV. ISAAC PIERSON, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


In 1868 Anson G. Burlingame, our retiring 
minister to China, received a commission 
from China which brought him, in company 
with two Chinese officials of corresponding 
rank, to our country and to ten other coun- 
tries with offers of friendly international in- 
tercourse. The commission was everywhere — 
heartily received and a new treaty was 
soon enacted between this country and. 
China. By its provisions the want of labor- 
ers on the Pacific coast was happily met, fer 
Chinese brawn and patience came and built 
for us the first national highway over the 
desert and made possible the development of 
numberless industries beyond the Rockies. 

But the patient industry and thrift of 
these sons of Asia soon revealed to the 
less thrifty sons of Europe in our midst a 
powerful competition, and when a decade of 
this industry and competition had passed 
the hoodlums of the Pacific coast had al- 
ready made great trouble for the Chinese in 
riots and bloodshed and had begun to force 
their verdict upon legislatures, and, for bet- 
ter or for worse, that verdict was hard and 
legislation began to curtail the open-handed 
hospitality of our generous country. 

In 1880, when it became apparent that a 
new congress would be forced with a new 
presidential term to inaugurate a national 
system of restriction, President Hayes very 
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wisely sent to China a commission which 
arranged in advance with China a treaty 
so far modifying the Burlingame treaty 
that, without offense to China, the United 
States ‘‘should at will regulate, limit or 
suspend the coming of Chinese laborers to 
tMie United States but not absolutely pro- 
hibit it.’ The chairman of that commis- 
sion was James B. Angell, president of 
the University of Michigan, the newly ap- 
pointed minister to China, and would that 
our country might send as official repre- 
sentatives to those heathen nations more 
men like President Angell or like Colonel 
Denby, who has already served under two 
administrations and is now likely to remain 
under a third. 

By the treaty which this commission ar- 
ranged with China our impending legisla- 
‘tion was freed from a depth of dishonor 
which it would certainly have incurred but 
for the President’s foresight. That com- 
mission also entered the first friendly inter- 
national protest against the accursed traffic 
in opium, and the two nations in the new 
treaty branded tbe drug as contraband. 
This act of justice and honor has gone a 
long way in mollifying the indignation of 
China in respect to the injustice and dis- 
honor of subsequent adverse legislation. 

This treaty was followed by restrictive 
legislation, which, while allowing Chinese 
to enter our land for ‘‘teaching, trade, 
travel, study and curiosity,’ forbade for ten 
years (from May 6, 1882) any more Chinese 
Jaborers coming here, and so hedged it 
about that even those Chinese who had 
been in America and returned to China 
found it difficult to get back again to this 
land. 

But Spartan endurance is equaled by Chi- 
nese patience and they made the most of 
their trying circumstances. Indeed, not a 
few, wishing to visit their native land, 
turned the vigilance of Uncle Samuel to 
their profit by stealthily crossing the line 
to Canada and openly recrossing it. Arrest 
was certain and, as Canada refused to allow 
them to be sent over there again, our vigi- 
lant uncle paid their fares by rail to the 
Pacific and by steamer to China. These 
artless Asiatics reasoned that ‘‘it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” 

These restrictions, with their evasions, 
went on until last May, when legal insult 
was added to legal injury and, whether in- 
tended or not, a serious affront was offered 
to the proud old empire that for a quarter 
of a century has been walking with us as a 
‘sister nation.’’ If any one will question 
the injury or the affront let him suppose 
the case reversed and Americans to receive 
a like treatment from China. 

It was then enacted by Congress that 
every Chinaman in America should have his 
name enrolled in aroll gallery and his pic- 
ture enrogued in a rogue gallery. This 
‘seemed a master stroke of legislation. It 
was like a Chinese net—the meshes were so 
fine that even a pinfish could not escape; 
but while admittedly penny wise it begins 
to look somewhat pound foolish. If the 
humble house servants on the Pacific coast 
(and they command $30 to $40 a month) and 
the cheerful, hard-working laundrymen all 
over the land would only comb down their 
pride and smother their manliness so far as 


_ to come bravely forward and register their 


: “names and have their pictures taken for the 


police to consult, the project might succeed, 
but the trouble is they have no ambition to 
do any such thing and the nation is re- 
duced to one of four courses. Either it 
must seek out and forcibly enroll and pho- 
tograph every Chinaman; or it must seek out 
the non-complying ones and, after allowing 
then) time to close their businesses, trans- 
port them to China; or it must repeal its 
obnoxious law; or, finally, see it go by de- 
fault. 

Meanwhile, as to the Chinese, in homely 
phrase, they ‘‘don’t scare worth a cent,” 
but merely keep industriously at their work 
and bide the result. But they will not be 
found napping, for they are already prepar- 
ing to make a vigorous legal contest and 
bring their cause before that court of justice 
whose renown fills the world—the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

But there is still another side to the mat- 
ter and this is far more important and may 
have results we little desire to see. I refer 
to the situation in China. As yet the masses 
there are indifferent. They care but little 
for the fortunes or the misfortunes of the 
comparatively few Chinese in this country. 
So far as they know anything about the mat- 
ter they leave it to their officials. That is 
what they have officials for. 

But it is far otherwise with these officials 
and the educated classes. They are exceed- 
ingly jealous of the honor of their country 
and the more so because the intercourse of 
China with other nations has been of so re- 
cent origin. 

As to the manner in which their ill will 
may reveal itself there is little likelihood of 
much, if any, retaliatory legislation. The 
Chinese statesmen are too shrewd for that 
course. They will not thus obscure the 
stigma which they know will surely follow 
all such discourtesies of nations. They 
know that a few years hence it will be a 
cause of shame to us. 

But they have learned the art of harrying 
an enemy rather than risk an open battle, 
and this is the method they are apparently 
pursuing in this matter. A few months ago 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mission 
bought a house at Tsang-chou, thirty miles 
north of Tientsin. There was no flaw in the 
title nor in the method they pursued in get- 
ting it,. but the local magistrate made it im- 
possible for them to take possession and by 
punishing the parties who had sold turned 
popular sentiment against them and finally 
compelled them to receive back their money. 
These acts, with a public proclamation, have 
shut up the town against them for the time 
and probably for years to come, 

Should a native Christian need the protec- 
tion of law an American missionary would 
hardly dare at the present time to present 
his cause before a local magistrate for fear 
it might make it the more difficult to obtain 
justice, and should any lawless injury befall 
the missionary himself he would find every 
possible obstruction raised to delay or de- 
feat redress. : 

This anti-American sentiment travels all 
over the land and the local officials are every- 
where ready quietly to hamper any of our 
nationals or to allow the people to annoy or 


even to harass them in anything that may 


arise, and the roughs, knowing this atti- 
tude of their rulers, may, at any time or 
place, take advantage of it and with im- 
punity bring much eyil upon them, Any 


petty misunderstanding with a driver or a° 
boatman or a huckster may be fanned into 
great proportions and even lead to a riot: 

Recent letters from China all tell us the 
situation is critical and our friends are en- 
deavoring ‘and praying that no cause for 
misunderstanding may arise. _No purchase 
of new premises will be made, nor is any 
new building likely to be erected nor any 
extended journey to be undertaken. On all 
hands our brethren in China, whether mis- 
sionaries or merchants or officials, are bend- 
ing every endeavor to tide over the present 
evil days until some solution is found for 
the unfortunate, not to say ridiculous, posi- 
tion of today. But, notwithstanding their 
care, there may arise through the winter 
and spring disturbances which shall cause 
great injury to schools and dispensaries and 
churches that have been planted in tears 
and nourished with lifeblood, or even such 
as shall endanger precious lives. 

But amidst all this trouble it is gratifying 
to note the evidences of loyalty to Christ 
on the part of native Christians. One ex- 
ample is enough, but it is not a solitary 
case. In the far western province of Sz- 
chuen there occurred last summer a drought 
of such duration as to awaken the fears of 
the masses that it might lead to a famine. 
In the city of Sung-pan, which is near the 
border of Thibet, a noble English mission- 
ary, Mr, Polhill-Turner, and his family were 
quietly dwelling in their own hired house 
and daily preaching the gospel and healing 
the sick. There were in the city, as in 
every city in China, ‘‘men of the baser 
sort,’’ and they persuaded many that these 
missionaries were somehow responsible for 
the drought, and on July 29 a mob gathered 
at their humble abode and, with little re- 
gard for their protestations of innocence or 
for their unprotected condition, tore down 
their house and luted it. The missionaries 
and two Christian servants were beaten and 
bound and driven through the streets out 
of the city. Here a military mandarin came 
to their rescue and, for fear of the people, 
played the part of Pilate and brought the 
party bound as prisoners to his yamen; 
then, ‘‘ wishing to appease the people, he 
asked the two servants if they were willing 
to be beaten in the stead of Mr. and Mrs. 
Polhill-Turner, saying that if they did not 
consent he could not answer for the conse- 
quences. The brave men willingly consented 
and they were forthwith beaten in the usual 
manner with a stick across the back of the 
thighs, each receiving the number of one 
thousand blows.’’ I once saw two men 
beaten in a Chinese yamen. The proced- 
ure was like that described in our diction- 
aries under the word ‘ bastinado.’’ The 
beating was received upon the bare thighs 
from bamboo laths, which were about 
twenty-seven inches long and as thick and 
as wide as a man’s three fingers. A hun- 
dred blows is considered severe punish- 
ment, but these Chinese Christians received, 
and that voluntarily, ten times that number. 

Their loyalty to Jesus and their devotion 
to His apostles was simply grand. May 
God reward them for their heroic suffer- 
ings and may their cup of blessing, if they 
survived the beating, be filled to the brim. 
While our Christian nation is rudely ex- 
pelling these Chinese perhaps we could sit 
at the feet of some of them and learn lessons 
of consecration and manly courage. 
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The Home. 
COMFORTED. 


[’d just been desperate all that day ; I couldn’t stand 
one thing more. 

The work was piling and piling up, like an awful 
mountain before. 

I gave my dishcloth a twist and wring—the wring 
of my bitterest mood— 

And said, “If the Lord is tender, or cares, He'll 
show me a token for good.” 


And Milly turned, as she stood outside, in her pretty, 
new figured gown. 

1 saw the tears in her big blue eyes. 
They seemed to drowu 

A little of all I was suffering. 
said she, 

‘* Perhaps He sends us some tokens that we do not 
look to see.” 


God bless her! 


She waited, and then 


When she was gone [ sat down and cried, with my 
head on the old red shawl; 

IT almost thought there wasn’t a God to plan for this 
world at all! 

But after ’d cried my tears away | thought of what 
Milly had said— 

I thought of it all the afternoon and when I had 
gone to bed. 


In the morning I went to the door, and there was 
my cactus at last in bloom— 

A great, red, glorious blossom that had burst *twixt 
the light and the gloom. 

And when I looked deep into its heart | felt a kind 
of an awe; 

That sheaf of stamens, that perfect cup! 
wasn’t all I saw. 


But that 


I gazed at the gnarly, prickly plant, so bare and 
crooked and dry, 

With that blossom just like a rosy star dropped out 
of the morning sky, 

Then sank to my knees beside the door, and there, 
on the cold, wet sod, 

1) knew there was One who cared for me, and He 
was the loving God. 


For, O, if He has the power to make such a flower, 
by love divine, 

Perhaps He will bring a pure, white soul from such 
a poor life as mine. 

It is dry and twisted and dreary, filled up with my 
household dust ; 

But, ah, I have seen His token, and I know I can 
wait and trust. 


Somehow the day became solemn, and long ere the 
sun was low 

I took the Bible and read the words I had treasured 
so long ago. 

The stars, they whispered immortal things of a 
great Heart over me; 

And I prayed, as I pray with every night, ‘ Lord, 
open my eyes to see.” 

—LHilen Hamlin Butler. 


<a 


The Chicago people are setting a fashion 
“in invitations which is worthy of becoming 
general and permanent. Anunusual burden 
of hospitality will be laid upon the residents 
of that city the coming season and many of 
them are adopting the sensible plan of speci- 
fying the particular date at which they wish 
their friends to arrive and depart. There is 
not the least discourtesy in this arrange- 
ment, which is customary among English 
people, and to resent or be sensitive at hay- 
ing the limits of one’s stay thus defined 
evinces ignorance of the forms of good so- 
ciety. An invitation need be none the less 
gracious or cordial because it sets the time 
‘of departure as well as arrival and the 
custom once universally established would 
doubtless be most satisfactory to both en- 
tertainer and entertained. 


Renan wrote in his memoirs: “ I think the 
Judgment at the great day for men will be 
none other than the judgment of the women 
they have known, countersigned by God Al- 
mighty.’’ Here we find a superb tribute to 
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the refining influences of wives, mothers and 
sisters and the uplift and adherence to noble 
standards which they compel in the men 
who love or reverence them. Equal to it is 
the story told of Secretary of Agriculture 
Morton, whose wife died some years ago. 
Upon the stone marking her grave he placed 
the names of the surviving children as being 
her offspring and, summoning them to the 
grave, said to them that if at any time they 
did aught that was contrary to the princi- 
ples inculeated by their loving mother, if at 
any time they brought disgrace upon her 
name, their names would be removed from 
the stone upon her grave. 


Now it is the domestic cook who ‘‘ must 
go.” At least such is the verdict of a writer 
in the last Nineteenth Century, who believes 
that the next advance in co-operative labor 
schemes lies in the abolition of individual 
kitchens. He sees no more reason for hav- 
ing all our food cooked within our own 
domiciles than for continuing to make our 
own candles instead of lighting our houses 
from a great central supply station far away. 
He outlines a plan for furnishing meals 
from outside to a group of 3,500 persons, 
representing 270 households, and shows con- 
clusively that it could be done for less cost 
than if cooked in the kitchen of each fam- 
ily. Something of this sort, on a small 
scale, has been tried in American cities but 
was not satisfactory. If our English broth- 
ers, however, give practical demonstration 
of the feasibility of doing away with the 
waste and wages of household cooks we on 
this side of the Atlantic will gladly follow 
in the reform. 


OTHER-WORLDLINESS. 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


I suppose no question presents itself more 
constantly to the mind of a conscientious 
Christian woman than one which may be 
formulated after this manner: ‘‘ How far 
may I venture into worldly amusements 
aud recreations and yet retain my influence 
on the side of religion? Is it right for me 
to do this or that thing which my husband 
and sons plead for me to do, to go here or 
there with my young daughters? Where 
shall [ draw the line between fidelity to the 
highest duty and weak compliance with the 
persuasions of my friends?” 

It would help those of us who are some- 
times hard beset on such points as this to 
remember that there is never for the Chris- 
tian any real conflict between duty and 
inclination. Right is eternally right and 
wrong is everlastingly wrong. But we, 
poor, finite creatures—easily biased, easily 
prejudiced, freighted by traditions of the 
past, swayed more than we imagine by the 
Opinions of those around us—may well be 
perplexed and troubled when we endeavor 
to govern our conduct from the outside by 
a set of arbitrary rules. The letter killeth. 
It is the spirit that giveth life. 


Our Lord said in that marvelous prayer 


of His for His disciples, ‘‘I pray not that 
Thou shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil.’ The world is our present home, 
our sphere of action, our battle ground, our 
schoolroom, our vineyard given us to till. 
To one life appeals with certain interests 
and brings certain responsibilities. To an- 
other life also comes, full-handed and stern 


browed, but with entirely different tasks 
and obligations. Each to his own Master 
standeth or falleth. No individual has a 
right to dictate in definite and particular 
things as to what another may or may 
not do. 

The main and most important element in 
Christian conduct is the motive which ani- 
mates it. No gauge except that which tips 
Ithuriel’s spear can estimate the uncon- 
scious impressiveness of a noble Christian 
life. Not long ago, on a brilliant social 
occasion, I saw in the midst of a nota- 
ble group a lovely woman, a woman whose 
days are spent in rare self-sacrifice, whose 
smile is always ready, on whose lips is al- 
ways the law of kindness. So soon as she 
entered the room the atmosphere had seemed 
to soften and brighten, and when somebody 
said to her neighbor, ‘‘ There is dear Miss 
H.,’’ I was not surprised to hear the reply, 
‘Tam so glad. She keeps us all at high- 
water mark.”’ : 

Rey. Dr. William M. Taylor, in a little 
book entitled The Christian in Society, 
says, ‘‘ In settling such questions we should 
have reference not to the fashion of our 
circle or the gratification of our own curi- 
osity but to the glory of God.’ A shrewd 
old Scotch capitalist gave this adyice to a 
young man entering business, ‘‘Aye give 
yourself the benefit of the doubt.” 

If conscience troubles us, if our spiritual 
gerade is lowered, by a certain course, ought 
we not to make it a matter of earnest pray er? 
Ought not other-worldliness to bea distinct- 
ive sign in or of the Christian in this 
world? I heard a young man say not long 
ago, in reference to a girl friend: ‘‘A fellow 
is better for knowing her. She never lowers 
her standard.” 


GETTING THE START OF SATAN. 


BY EDITH E. METCALF. 


A while ago in one of our mission hall 
meetings for mothers in Chicago I asked a 
question and received an answer which set 
me to thinking. The one who answered my 
question was a mother’s boy just entering 
manhood. He was dressed rather better 
than some who come in here and had a 
worldly, careless look which I did not like. 
He stood at the back of the hall looking on 
as if ‘he didn’t care at all about the meeting 
and I thought it strange that he stayed. 

“Are you serving our Saviour?”’ was the 
question I asked. : 

‘No, madam,”’ he replied, ‘‘ not just now. 
I’m serving mammon and I’ve found out 
that one thing your Bible says is true—that 
I can’t serve both at orice.” 

‘¢ My Bible! Haven’t you any Bible?’’ I 
said to him. Then he pulled out of his 
pocket a little red Testament. It had his 
name written in it and looked as if his 
mother gave it to him. 

‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I carry this around al- 
ways in my pocket. I’ve a sort of an idea 
it may keep me from being utterly lost, but 
I haven’t read it for years.” 

“¢ And why not?”’ 

Then he told all about it. The story will 
surely make your hearts ache, too. 

“*T could have been a Christian once. My 
mother is a Christian, but the passion for 
money making got hold of me. I’ve a talent 
for it and I’ve gone on till I don’t care for 
another thing but just money and I’ve lost 
sight of all the heavenly things.”’ 
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He then went on to say that he had been 
educated in a military school and that they 
studied the Bible there. But he would keep 
repeating these sad words: ‘‘I know the 
way of salvation today. J know it just as 
well as you do. I know I’m going straight 
omto my everlasting ruin. J do it with my 
eyes open, but I can’t help it. I’ve seen 
every blessed holy desire and purpose I ever 
had just wither away before my eyes, and I 
can’t feel any more about it.”’ 

But there was almost a little sob down 

-underneath his voice, and I believe he did 
care more than he knew, poor fellow! 

‘““Why did you come in here if you did 
not care at all?” 

‘*O, perhaps in a moment of caring. Iam 
uneasy about my soul sometimes for a little, 
because I always meant to be different from 
this, but the whole drift of my life is toward 
the money and eternal ruin.’’ 

What was there to say but the old words 
of warning? He knew those. ‘Yes, yes,”’ 
he kept saying, ‘‘ I know that ‘the wages of 
sin is death.’ [I know—you don’t have to 
emphasize it to me. I know that awful 
question, ‘What shall it profit a manif he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ but I say I’ve got to going and I cat 
stop!” 

“God could stop you. Did you ever ask 
Him?” 

“Pray, do you mean? I can’t pray! I 
haven’t any feeling!’’ But at last, when he 
saw my great earnestness, he said: ‘I'll 
kneel down in my room tonight—I can’t 
here—and try to pray, and I’ll begin read- 
ing the Bible again, but it will probably all 
be a failure. It’s easy for you to talk; you 
don’t know the strength of this temptation 
that grips me.”’ 

He went out then into the darkness and I 
have never seen him again. That night I 
fell on my knees before God, feeling truly 
that I did not know. God knew when He 
put such solemn words in His holy book: 
‘* The love of money is the root of all evil,”’ 
“ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter in.’”’ God pitied this young man as 
He pitied, yea, loved, that other youth who 
turned away from Him sorrowful because 
he had. great possessions. But with God all 
things are possible, and so for his sake and 
for his mother’s sake I’ve given him a place 
in my daily prayer and alongside of him the 
multitude of others like him in this money- 
blinded city. 

And now, mothers, I want to ask you a 
‘question or two. Isn’t it possible that this 
state of things might have been helped at 
the very beginning? I cannot help wonder- 
ing what sort of a Christian that mother 
was. Might not she have got hold of that 
boy first, before the love of money got 
kold 6f him? Suppose she had filled his 
mind full of thoughts about God, of love for 
Him and work for Him, could she not have 
got the start of Satan? 

Perhaps, and that is the saddest of all, 
her heart and thought were absorbed in 
something else. Perhaps God was not first 
in her own heart, and so she missed the 
chance of making Him first in her boy’s, 
and finds it out now—all too late. 

The text of this little sermon I have 
preached is just this, ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.’’ It does not matter what 
the other something is that takes God's 

_-place--it happened to be money with this 
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boy of whom I have told you. With others 
it may be something else, but whatever so 
absorbs our thought as to crowd out God 
is deadly to the soul. 

O, mothers, for your own sake and the 
sake of your children, make God first in all 
your plans, and then try with all your migbt 
to make Him first in your children’s hearts, 
so that at the last no child of yours can say 
as that poor dying fellow, of whom Mr. 
Moody spoke on Sunday, said: ‘‘ lve missed 
it—missed the chance of eternal life’?—and 
you be obliged to feel that it was partly 
your fault ! 


A MIRACLE OF LOVE. 


I knew a man who seemed a soulless thing, 

A hopeless plodder in a dreary way, 

Careful in nothing, save that day by day 
His humble task its small reward might bring. 
His world was girdled by a narrow ring 

Of common duties, knowing not the sway 

Of pains and pleasures moving finer clay ; 
So dull content reigned as his chosen king. 


But one day Love came knocking at bis heart 
With mighty passion, fearing not defeat; 
And, like a man awakened out of sleep, 
He felt new life through all his being start— 
A noble impulse, new and strangely sweet— 
And walked where stars in mighty orbits sweep. 
—Ceorge E. Day, in Chautauquan. 
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A DAY IN MARCH, 


BY ELLEN C. 


PRATT, 


The ground had become almost bare of 
snow and the lengthening days had _ pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ Spring is athand.’’ The willows 
had felt it and their upper branches were 
wearing a more golden tint than mid-win- 
ter had shown. The pussy willows had 
been sure of it and had thrown off the snug, 
brown coats in which they were tightly 
wrapped and had put on their silver gray 
spring suits, softer than a baby’s cheek. 
The maples had known it and their topmost 
buds were swelling and blushing rosy red. 
The blue birds had heralded it with a low, 
sweet warble and like bits of azure they had 
flashed here and there on the bare, brown 
trees. Even robins have been reported as 
on a silent tour of inspection. 

Suddenly winter, who seemed to have 
loosed his hold on the earth, reasserts him- 
self, The gray clouds send down a flutter- 
ing snowflake, then another and another, 
till the whole air is full of the soft, fleecy 
morsels, not driven by a storm wind but 
dropping lightly as rose leaves and trans- 
forming the brown earth till it looks like a 
piece of the ‘‘ New Jerusalem coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband.’’? Certainly no 
mortal bride ever rejoiced in such vest- 
ments. 

In almost unearthly radiance every tree 
stands after his kind, every herb after his 
kind. No sunny Pacific islands could show 
under their blue waters more wonderful 
forests of coral than these Northern trees, 
transformed by the miracle of the snow. 
The upright, symmetrical maple, the grace- 
ful, swaying elm, the lithe weeping willow, 
the gnarled old apple tree, all look like 
glorified spirits of their summer shapes. 
The pine trees are wonderful in their ermine 
robes; the red twigs of the dogwood blush 
through the white veil like a modest bride, 
and every little shrub has a beauty of its 
own. All harsh lines are softened, all un- 
sightly things hidden or made beautiful— 
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even the old board fence is carved in whitest 
marble. 

Our little friends in feathers and fur do 
not appreciate all this loveliness. The win- 
ter birds had left us when the melting snow 
had given them back their old, wild haunts, 
but today, before we can eat our own break- 
fast, here they are again clamoring for theirs. 

That harsh, cross scream is unmistakable; 
the blue jay has come back to us, crying for 
daily bread, like some other folks who only 
pray in adversity, but the dear Lord sets the 
example of being kind to the unthankful 
and ill-deserving, so, blue jay, you are thrice 
welcome to breakfast. One of your enemies 
has suggested that the queer, black line 
around your throat means that you are run- 
ning away from the hangman, but enemies 
do say hateful things sometimes, 

A little work with the snow shovel and we 
have prepared a table in the wilderness and 
spread it with seeds and crumbs. Here 
come the boarders from all directions—tidy , 
little snow birds, who have been great stran- 
gers lately, blithe chickadees with their 
merry call or, again, with the plaintive kee- 
dee, sounding far away and sweet as a spir- 
its voice. Of course English sparrows come 
too, but God cares for sparrows, even Eng- 
lish ones, so why should not we? Besides, 
they are not all of foreign blood, some are 
our very own. Yonder is a song sparrow, 
always an early and a welcome herald of 
the spring, and a tree sparrow with his 
chestnut crown and white wing-bars is pick- 
ing daintily at the hemp seed. 

A downy woodpecker, with a back like a 
speckled mackerel and a breast like the 
snow, alights on the elm tree and backs sol- 
emnly down its trunk to feast on the piece of 
suet fastened there; and a nut hatch, in his 
pretty suit of gray and blue, walks down 
head first to the same dainty. 

Several of our boarders today seem to be 
of doubtful reputation, for, with a hoarse, 
hungry caw, a big crow alights for a mo- 
ment on the nut tree, then drops down and 
flies away with the biggest crumb on the 
ground, A gray squirrel, with swift, long 
leaps that half bury him in snow, comes 
to the table and sits down upon it, address- 
ing himself steadily to the cracked corn. 
The little birds do not seem to mind him, 
nor owe him a grudge for the nests of theirs 
he may have rifled last summer. 

But the wind has risen and is shaking 
the beauty from bough and twig. It is 
gone ‘like the baseless fabric of a dream,” 
and only the bare, brown trees remain. 
The day in March is again of the earth 
earthy. 


BUSY LITTLE FINGERS. 


When our children were old enough to be 
allowed to sit up an hour or two after the 
early winter evening supper we began to 
read aloud to them from Walter Scott’s 
novels, It is wonderful how children, as 
well as older people, enjoy these stories 
and what a preparation they gain through 
them for the study of history. The Talis- 
man and Ivanhoe introduce them to the 
Crusades and early English history, while 
Kenilworth, The Abbot, The Monastery, 
and Woodstock lead them on from Tudor 
to Stuart. For several successive winters 
these family readings with the children 
were much enjoyed by all and the larger 
part of Scott’s stories were read. 
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One child wanted to be doing something 
during the reading. The mother allowed 
her to draw. The father was afraid she 
could not also listen to what was read. 
The child insisted that she heard every 
word and the mother remembered that the 
Baroness Biinsen used to busy herself with 
sketching while some one was reading to 
her, and so the child was allowed to con- 
tinue her drawing and apparently was as 
much profited as any one by the reading. 
And why not? Plain sewing and fancy 
work do not hinder one from listening. 
The work is mechanical and does not dis- 
tract the mind. 

Could not penmanship be practiced in 
this way? Theaverage boy is a poor writer. 
He hates to write. The half hour devoted 
to the copy-book is irksome to him. Could 
he not be induced to write slowly and with 
care, copying faithfully the beautiful exam- 
ples in the book, if he were at the same time 
listening to an interesting story? If this 
plan could not be tried in school, where 
some supervision and correction is neces- 
sary, would it not be a good home exercise 
to supplement school instruction? More 
freedom might be allowed than would be 
possible in school. Practice, which aimed 
at graceful capital letters and perfect loops, 
would soon limber the fingers of the grow- 
ing boy, and any degree of success would 
inspire him to improve more. His work 
would become play. Listening to a story 
and being allowed to use his hands at the 
same time he would be led along pleasantly 
into a knowledge of something useful and 
into the practice of an accomplishment 
which is often undervalued when one is pre- 
paring for active life. en Als ice 
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THAT CLUB OF EIGHT.* 


BY SARAH PARR. 


CHAPTER VI. LURED TO THE FOOT OF 


LADDER, 


THE 


In the moment’s dead silence Cassan- 
dra flew to the kitchen and back. She car- 
ried a house-cloth, dustpan, whisk and pail. 
In the hall she encountered Millicent, hur- 
rying breathless, radiant. 

**O, I was coming for you,”’ 
girl, eagerly. 

Cassandra was a priceless household gem, 
but like all gems she had her limitations of 
luster. The radiant gladness of the young 
face was too much. She stopped, amazed 
and ireful she burst out: ‘‘ Ef you don’ look 
happy, I ’clar’, an’ dat bucket-table an’ 
lubly wase ob roses all in slibers! I knowed 
what it war de minute de cra’’— 

‘‘Mammy Cassandra, Vm delighted!” 
whispered Millicent; joyously, rubbing a 
blooming cheek against the fine bronze of 
Cassandra’s. ‘‘And, mammy dear, I’m so 
proud! My boys are crushed; ashamed— 
everything they should be. It’s astonish- 
ing. But you must look very severe.” 

“‘T reckon dem’s jes’ de looks dey’ cotch, 
Miss Milly. I ain’ no ways proud jes’ now.” 
She went on, glancing neither to the right 
nor left. 

The boys were huddled disconsolately to- 
gether a little way from the wreck. A low 
murmur was passing from lip to lip. 

4‘ 1t was you done it, Jim.” 

“No it warn’t now, Dick Dean. 
you a-pushin’ orinied me.” 


panted the 


It war 


Copy righted. 


But at sight of Cassandra’s clouded aspect 
every tongue was still. Millicent, looking 
very grave, went to the violinist and con- 
ferred with him in low tones. Presently 
Cassandra, rubbing at the wet carpet with 
the vigor of suppressed wrath, felt a little 
head burrowing at her arm, 

It was Billy Gregg’s. He faltered, ab- 
jectly: ‘‘It war me as done it, Mammy Cas- 
sandra.’”’?’ He had caught the ‘‘mammy”’ 
from Millicent. ‘‘I tumbled over it, an’ the 
rest all a-top me as we scrouged up to_the 
fiddle.”’ 

The mother heart was strong and warm 
in Cassandra’s bosom and ‘‘mammy’”’ was 
ever a moving title. She looked around at 
the pitiful face. Then, her own softening 
beautifully, she whispered, ‘‘Nebber you 
min’, Billy. You's mammy’s lill boy. Jes’ 
you all tell Miss Milly you’s sorry an’ she’ll 
fergib you, like a angel, an’ start up de 
music makers.’’ 

In a second Billy was at Millicent’s side. 

““T ’clar’ ter man,’’? muttered Cassandra, 
as she retired with her pail of fragments to 
the slow measure of the interrupted solo, 
“‘dar’s suffin’ orful subdu’n’ in de wi’lin. 
I’s all melted down like a lill lump ob ice 
un’er a hot coal, an’ jes’ boun’ ter let dat 
Club ob Eight get de better ob me.”’ 

Millicent’s tact soon restored happiness. 
But the disaster was not lost upon her 
mercurial young guests. Though roused to 
the wildest enthusiasm by the delightful 
music not once did they burst into clamor. 
And they were grateful. Millicent’s devo- 
tion had penetrated their tough young 
hearts. Left alone with her at the moment 
of parting, they poured out a medley of 


thanks, penitent promises and exuberant 
delight. 
‘Then,’ said Millicent, ‘‘I suppose I 


may depend upon your spending every 
Thursday evening with me?” 

“QO Miss Millicent!” 

Not a word more could they speak—even 
breath failed them for a moment—then 
there was a guttural murmur of repressed 
shouts and a mad display of whole and 
tattered handkerchiefs, 

‘“Now,”’ pursued Millicent, gayly, as the 
tempest lulled, ‘‘I want the club to vote. 
Shall I engage Professor B—— to give us 
a singing lesson every Thursday evening? 
I mean a regular drilling, no play, but ear- 
nest, conscientious endeavor to learn all 
that we can.”’ 

The club voted briefly in a delirious, 
though restrained, ‘‘ Hooray!”’ 

‘“ Very well,” laughed Millicent, ‘‘ that is 
on the program, and with it a prime sup- 
per, excellent music and other recreations. 
Festive display we will reserve for great 
occasions such as this, our opening enter- 
tainment for the distribution of badges.”’ © 

‘‘T say now,’’ interposed Dick Dean, his 
black brows gravely drawn, ‘‘we oughter 


have a new name fer this ’ere club—some-- 


thin’ suit’ bler to the badges.”’ 

‘So we oughter,’’ echoed another. 

‘“Can’t we talk about it next Thursday 
night, Miss. Millicent?’’ -asked a third. 
‘““We'’d like to have you by an’ to sort o’ 
regerlate the club, too.’’ 

Miliicent was delighted. ‘‘ Fix’ upon the 
name and I will have it inscribed upon the 
back of each badge.”’ 

Jake’s deep- set, gray eyes muda grew 
luminous. ‘Miss Millicent,” he said, softly, 


“‘T’ve been a-thinkin’. These’ere badges are 
sermonsinsilver, I reckonif we go ’cordin’ 
to the preachin’ 0’ the danglers an’ ladder 
rounds we'll git on the top round 0’ pete 
spite o’ Satan, won’t we?”’ 

Millicent nodded. She could not spel 
That troublesome lump had risen to her 
throat again. 

‘¢ An’, Miss Millicent,”’ he went on, eagerly, 
‘Cafore we go, me an’ Dick Dean wants to 
say (bein’ the two oldest) that no member 0’ 
this club ain’t to go to Carncross’s again. 
We know you don’t want us to, an’ ’’?— 

“ An’ if any feller does go he’s got to give 
up his badge to Miss Millicent an’ leave the 
club.” 

‘“That’s so, Dick Dean,’ nodded Jake. 

“T say,’ put in Billy Gregg, anxiously. 

No one heard him, the others bursting 
out aggressively: ‘(1 guess nobody don’t 
want to go now.” 

“‘T say,’’ faltered Billy again. 

But Jake, hurrying on, drowned the plain- 
tive little voice. ‘‘ An’, Miss Millicent, that 
ain’t all,’ he cried. ‘‘ No more loafin’ 71] be 
lowed in this club. When I sot down to 
supper, an’ see things as they was, says I to 
myself, ‘ Jake Allen, Number One, you mus’ 
try an’ git a peg up in the world a-larnin’ 
an’ a-workin’, as Miss Millicent wants you 
to, like Abé Lincoln an’ that mill’nare as 
walked the tow-path, ‘long sider a canawl 
an’ mule, when he was a boy. Am’ ”— 

“7 gay!’’ shrieked Billy, despairingly. 

Every eye turned on-the crimson little 
face. 

‘‘What is it, Billy?’’ smiled Millicent, 
taking the small hand tugging at her sleeve, 

‘*«J—J—want to know.”’ 

* Wiell’??? 

‘* Supper ain’t ‘festive de-splay,’ is it?”’. 

Billy faced the burst of laughter very red, 
but bravely defiant. 

“Billy,” said Millicent, tenderly, ‘‘ you 
shall never miss your supper if you will all 
agree to come to me every evening in the 
week.”’ 

The boys gazed at her open-mouthed in 
their astonishment. 

‘‘Sunday evenings we’ll devote to sacred 
music and interesting talks and Bible study 
—nothing dry or tiresome, remember. Other 
evenings we ’’—* 

‘* We'll do just what you say, Miss Milli- 
cent,’ interjected the listeners, solemnly. 

“Well, then, this is my plan: | have three 
third story rooms which I shall have fitted 
up suitably. One must be our study, library 
and reading-room; one a gymnasium ’’— 

“A gymy! O! O!” 

Untutored nature is strong. For a little 
Millicent seemed to see nothing but a blend- 
ing of cight diving heads and sixteen heels 
flying in the air. Then they all turned up 
breathless, but relieved, and she continued, 
earnestly: ‘‘'fhe third room we’ll keep for 
special classes, according to each boy’s 
choice of what he most desires to learn 
thoroughly. Supper you will always take 
with me before the evening’s studies begin 
—a good, wholesome meal after a day of 
brisk, conscientious labor or quiet Sabbath 
duties.” 


“Why, Miss Millicent, it’ll be most like : 


livin’ with you!’’ gasped Tommy Logan, 


- his big brown eyes alight. 


“But our clothes!’’? groaned Jake, ‘‘ we 


can’t wear our best every day, Miss Milli- . 
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cent, and how'll we look a-setting down 
to’ — 

‘¢ Jake, tomorrow I shall see the protective 
societies. You ought to have a portion of 
your earnings for clothing, and you shall. 
I do not want this to be a charity club.” 

‘SA charity club! I guess not—an’ we 
with silver badges!”’ 

It went hotly from lip to lip, and a beau- 

tiful light of hope and faith shone in Milli- 
cent’s eyes as they presently marched off 
with heads spiritedly erect. 
_ “Well, honey,” said Cassandra, return- 
ing from the house door to the parlor, 
‘““you’s had dem boys wif dar heads on de 
flo? an’ dar heels ter de sky, an’ you’s had 
yer bucket-table made inter fine kin’lin’ 
wood, an’ yer lubly flower wase inter 
scourin’ san’, but it seems ter me dem 
akerns you talks about am a sproutin’. 
Shur’ as you lib, honey dear, dem boys am 
boun’ ter be shinin’ lights an’ ter git de 
better ob me from de biges’ ter de lilles’ ob 
Hemi”? 

More prophetic words never were spoken. 
But the acorns did not burst at once into 


full-leaved trees. 
(The end.) 


—~< 


THE BLIND CHAPLAIN OF CONGRESS. 


Forty-seven years ago a young man of 
only twenty-two was chosen to be chaplain 
of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. His name was William H. Milburn, 
and at that time he was the youngest man 
who had ever spoken in Congress. More- 
over, he was almost totally blind, having lost 
his eyesight in early childhood. But despite 
this drawback he studied for the ministry 
and became a circuit preacher in the Meth- 
odist denomination. In 1853 he was re- 
elected chaplain, and afterward traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, making five different 
trips to the Old World and forming friend- 
ships with many distinguished persons. 
In 1885 he was again elected chaplain and 
has held the office ever since. He is a 
cheerful, genial man and a fine speaker. 
He has written several books and been 
quite successful as a lecturer. His career, 
like that of Postmaster-General Fawcett of 
England, shows how much can be accom- 
plished even when deprived of what is 
generally considered the most necessary of 

- the five senses. 


WORK FOR KING'S DAUGHTERS. 


There are always so many local and de- 
nominational needs to which circles of King’s 
Daughters may,contribute their funds that 
we rarely call attention to any particular 
charity. But occasionally there is some 
work, like the Fresh Air Fund for example, 
which is so general in its benefits as to merit 
special mention, Such a work is the en- 
dowment of a bed for sick and needy King’s 
Daughters in the Free Hospital for Women 

-at 60 East Springfield Street, Boston. A 
new and beautiful building is now being 
erected in Brookline and the trustees are 
desirous to raise $5,000 to endow a bed 
which shall be at the disposal of the King’s 
Daughters. Multitudes of girls who come 
from country homes to earn their living in 
Boston suffer for lack of good care and nurs- 
ing when laid aside by temporary illness and 
this would be a‘blessed shelter for them at 

such times, Money can be yaised by chil- 


iz 


dren by little entertainments of various 
kinds and sent either to the hospital or to 
Miss C. A. Moseley, The Tudor, corner of 
Joy and Beacon Streets, Boston. 


<> 


HIS MOTHER’S BIBLE. 


It has always been the custom to buy a 
new Bible on which the president-elect of 
the United States takes the oath of office. 
But when President Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated in 1885 he told the committee of ar- 
rangements that he preferred to use the lit- 
tle morocco covered Bible which his mother 
gave him when he first left home. His wish 
was granted and he used the same book for 
a similar purpose this year. 
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HOW ONE MOTHER MANAGED. 


The New York Tribune tells how tactfully 
one mother broke up afriendship between her 
son and an Two 
ladies were lunching together and one said: 


undesirable companion. 


‘““Youa know my boy is nearly sixteen years 
of age now and, while [ am still his confi- 
dant, he had not long ago an acquaintance 
of whom [ was very doubtful. Did I forbid 
the friendship? O, no. When he would 
confide to me the wonderful abilities of his 
friend, who was a few years older than him- 
self, I said nothing. It hardly seemed to 
me that a youth of eighteen or so could 
have had so many offers to take charge of 
business houses or manage railroads, but I 
kept my counsel, merely remarking that 
‘such young men were very scarce.’ Then 
I began to urge my boy to ask his friend to 
visit him often and to feelat home. But he 
was very shy and retiring and I saw but 
little of him and nothing to his disadvantage, 
yet I did not like him. 

‘‘ Finally, my boy was quite ill for a few 
days and this kept him at home. I senta 
special invitation to his friend to come and 
lunch with him. Iexerted myself to make 
everything as pleasant as possible and my 
boy seemed much surprised, for I think he 
had a feeling that I did not approve of his 
friend, and—well, that was the last of the 
acquaintance. He was so egotistical, con- 
tradicted himself so many times during that 
lunch hour while trying to convince us of 
his greatness, that my boy was simply dis- 
eusted. Ie had never been able to see his 
untruthfulness before, but he saw it plainly 
then and that ended the friendship. Subse- 
quent events have proved my diagnosis to 
have been correct. He has proved un- 
worthy of the trust of his employers and is 
considered generally good for nothing. That 
is one instance and there are others like it.” 

‘‘ That,’ said the friend, ‘tis genius.”’ 

“No, not genius but tact,” said the other, 
‘that any mother may exercise if she will 
take the time to study and understand her 
children.” 
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A novel charity in London is a temporary 
home for lost and starving dogs and cats. 
Nearly a thousand of these four-footed waifs 
are daily provided with food and shelter. 


oo 


A new remedy for sleeplessness is a pine 
bath. A strong solution of the extract of pine 
is poured into the water of the bath, which 
should be quite hot. Taken just before retir- 
ing it is said to produce jimimediate and re- 


freshing sleep. 


— 


The best way to launder nice handkerchiets 
is to wash them carefully by hand, then place 
them, while almost dripping wet, against the 
glass of the window pane, taking care to 
smooth out every wrinkle. Embroidered 
edges look much better treated in this way 
thanif ironed. When perfectly dry take down 
and fold properly. A sunny window should 
be selected, as the sun bleaches them. 


“Purity, Strength, Perfection.” 


plEVELAND)s 


One 
rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder e> 
does more and better work 
than a heaping 
teaspoonful 

of any other. 


A large saving ona 
year’s bakings. 


KING POWDER 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 

Used in the U.S. Army and by teach: 
ers of Cookery. 

Cleveland’s is the standard, it never 
varies, it does the most work, the best work 
and 1s perfectly wholesome, as it contains 
no ammonia, no alum, no adulteration, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OoR— 
Other Chemicals 
‘lathe are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


BreakfastGocoa 


\ which is absolutely 
y 1 pure and soluble. 
1)) _Ithas morethan three times 
j | the strength of Cocoa mixed 
t with Starch, Arrowroot or 
: ee" Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, amd by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built. up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers. labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


A Cup of | 
Bouillon 
can be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef, 


|| Then add an egg— 
| and some sherry if 
| liked — season care- 
Weaicgeey Nt ue 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing and Stimulating. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
ORNER CUTS were not dis- 
pensed with, despite my 
nice little plan of two weeks 
ago— 


The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ 
men 
Gang aft a-gley— 


c 


but I like very much the 

one now at the head of 

ourcolumn. There is some 

point to that. The interro- 
& gation is our proper sign. 

It is the business of the 
Corner to ask and answer questions. Be- 
sides we shall not be tied down now to an 
Tor shut up in a D3 we can begin with at 
least twenty-six different letters. ‘The one 
used this week may help our junior mem- 
bers—I estimate there are about a thousand 
of them—who are learning their A-B-C’s. 
3ut what subjects can we select appropri- 
ate to this initial? Let us see. 

Burns’s line quoted above suggests the 
first. (Have you ever read the poem, Toa 
Mouse, from which it is taken? An ‘auld 
farmer’? showed me the field'in Mauchline 
where the poet plowed up the ‘wee bit 
housie”’ of the ‘‘tim’rous beastie”? a cen- 
tury before.) The primer in which your 
great-grandmother learned her letters has a 
vivid picture of a cat and two mice and this 
poetry beneath: 


The Cat doth play, 
And after slay. 


We have several letters about cats. 
first is from an LL. D.: 


Dear Mr. Martin: The names of pet cats 
given by your correspondents remind me of 
one in our family whose voracious appetite 
won for her the name of Venter. I was once 
visiting in one of the famous Beecher families 
where a little daughter was playing with two 
kittens named, she told me, Tempest and 
Meekness, but she called them “Temp” and 
““Meek’”’ for short! Yours truly, ARGAND. 


The 


ALMA, Micu. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Will you please tell 
the Cornerers who want to exchange stamps 
about me? I have over five hundred, with 
mavy duplicates. I believe everybody tells 
about pets, so I will tell you about mine. I 
have an Itahan greyhound, four cats and two 

white rabbits. My favorite study is Latin. 
Yours sincerely, Carriz B. 


Perhaps then you can answer this ques- 
tion from a girl in Maine: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me what 
the word catisin Latin? I have heard that it 
was catus and also felinus, but I am not sure. 
I ain so glad they have released you from that 
cruel looking Ml. It made you look bowed 
down with the weight of care! I should think 
they would have you seated on the crossbar 
of a friendly Mf or inside a great, comfortable 
looking ©. Very truly yours, Miriam. 


Is not that a ‘“‘comfortable looking C” 
above? 


GosHEn, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: My sister Faith and my- 
self would like to be Cornerers. When I read 
about the names of kittens it made me think 
of the six my cousins had. We named them 
Noah, Naaman, Nehemiah, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nathaniel and Nicodemus. 


Your friend, Rusy S. 


Brooxktyn, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...1 always read the 
Corner first, for it is the delight of my heart. 
[Thanks!]. I have two big cats—though I do 
not know as they would match Sarah Noah’s 
—and one small dog, who is their devoted 
friend and ally. He will watch them and 
give warning if they have designs on the 
cream pitcher, but if I show signs of ven- 
eance he flies to protect them, showing his 
ittle teeth to keep me off. Although he is 
my devoted friend I may not touch his cats. 

Yours, for the Corner, Mrs. A. 


A story about old times which I have re- 
cently read tells of two kittens in the hay- 


mow named Tip and Ty, in memory of a 
famous political campaign. If your father 
is not over fifty years old ask your grand- 
father what the full names were. That re- 
minds me of Sarah Noah’s first presidential 
campaign, when a patriotic Republican 
neighbor named a favorite young dog after 
the distinguished candidate of his party. 
When S. N. cheered ‘* Hoo-ah for Baine and 
Logan,” and some, one said, ‘‘ You do not 
know who‘ Blaine’ is,” she replied, sharply, 
‘‘T dess I do know 00 Baine is—he’s Doc’r 
Derrymiff’s dog!” 

While I have been writing Kitty Clover 
has entered through the portico window 
and has gravely seated himself on the other 
window stool—now that the Unabridged is 
on the new ‘‘ reyolver’’ there is more room 
for him there—and is looking intently out 
over the snow-covered fields, occasionally 
wagging his tail faintly or earnestly. J 
cannot discern any moving thing in the 
trees or on the snow. Are his eyes sharper 
than mine or is he laughing at his thoughts? 

Now for a Chinese €. It is a red slip of 
paper, with three gilded Chinese characters 
on it, which I found on my desk the other 
day. I wondered what it was and sent it to 
a missionary from China, showing it also to 
my friend, Chin Wing, the laundryman. 
Both agreed what it was, though describing 
it in different ways! It is a kind of New 
Year’s visiting card. Chin says the upper 
and middle words are Chin Fong, a man’s 
name; the lower one, By, that is, he Says, 
“by and by.’? But I am sure he meant 
good-by, used as a holiday ‘greeting. He 
said it was the ‘‘China New Year,” that 
very week, I think. Do any of you know 
exactly when the Chinese year begins, and 
what year it is of their era? 

Just at this point a gentleman from Japan 
comes into my room and tells me a curious 
thing: that this red paper in that country 
(called dka-déshi, red China paper) is used 
by the people when they read; that is, they 
tear off little bits of it and stick on the 
page at a word or sentence they do not 
understand, often coming to their teachers 
with a Bible or other book all stuck over 
with these akadoshis! It is their way of 
asking a ?; those Japanese children would 
make capital Cornerers! 

And now I have come across an old book 
given by a Chinese missionary to one of the 
Martin boys, containing a grotesque blue 
cat, cut out of paper, with the inscription 
that such figures are pasted on the door. 
posts at New Year’s time. That joins our 
two C’s together! Thethird‘‘“C” 9 belongs 
also to the Asiatic ‘continent. It is about 
the Caspian Sea. 

LInDEN, Mass. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: In some Sunday 
school notes a while ago I read that the Dead 
Sea was the only body of water on the globe 
having no outlet. What outlet has the Cas- 
pian Sea? Yours respectfully, Wriiu1e C. 

None, according to the ‘‘ soklepedias,”’ 
although scientific men think it may have 
had one ages ago—into the Arctic Ocean. 
What about the Great Salt Lake in Utah? 
That suggests a recent newspaper account 
of a subterranean river running under Mas- 
sachusetts from New Hampshire, reaching 
the sea near Providence. Ice’cold and 
abundant water has been found at the same 
depth at different points. Foxboro, Mass.,° 
is one of the places. Cornerers there know 
anything about it? Mr. MARTIN, 


GIVE . THE - BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Hors ds 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Meat 


Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 


package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2oc. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid, 


“<The blood 16 theta 
Bovinine creates new 


and vitalized blood. 


often 8 per cent weekly. 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 


Send 8c. for postage on 100 samples, deduct it when 


ordering. Good Papers from 2c. to 10c. a roll. 


F. H, CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. I. 
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THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 19-25. The Object of Christ’s 
Death. Luke 24: 44-47; Rom. 14: 7-9; 2 Cor. 
5: 14-17. ‘ 


ero 


ays) PS: OE. 


~ PRAYER MERTING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 26-April 1. Promise Meeting. 
(Bring a promise that you have tested.) Matt. 
24: 35; Isa. 40: 8. 

It is not to be supposed that the ordinary 
young person has tested any very.large num- 
ber of God’s promises, for we learn to live 
only by living and it takes time for God’s plan 
for every human life to unfold. Not until we 
have been put in circumstances parallel to 
those suggested by a given promise can we 
prove it. It would savor of cant for a boy 
who has never had a real sorrow to rise in 
meeting and testify to the reality of God’s 
promises of comfort or for a girl, all whose 
years have been passed in the midst of plenty, 
to declare that she had tested the promises to 
the poor and destitute. At the same time it is 
a joy to know that the Bible teems with prom- 
ises which suit every conditionin life and that 
no possible change can come to us in all the 
years of the future, no loss or sorrow or bur- 
den, which God has not forseen and provided 
just the assurance of His grace which we 
shall need if the strain does come. This.be- 
lief furnishes the moral support and the in- 
spiration which the promise by a friend of 
financial aid, if needed, brings to a young 
man entering business. It is as if a father 
said to his son when leaving his home to carve 
his way in the great, strange world, “ You will 
do your best, my boy, and I believe success 
will come to you, but should you fail remem- 
ber that your father’s home and heart are 
always open to you.” 

But perhaps we are in danger of thinking 
that God’s promises apply only to times of 
great stress or calamity. Precious as they are 
then we need to hunt out and feed upon those 
promises which apply to our lives as they 
move on in their ordinary courses. We do 
not have to experience great suffering or be- 
reavyement in order to test God’s promises. 
For the trouble that is comparatively slight 
and transient, but which while it lasts tries 
and saddens us, for the doing of the task which 
is not great or heroic, for the daily enrichment 
of our impoverished and languishing spiritual 
lives,.we need constantly to lay hold on those 
assurances of divine sympathy and succor 
which are plainly meant to help us in just the 
conditions with which we are surrounded 
every day of our lives. 

Let us remember, too, that better than the 
fulfillment of any particular promise in some 
objective reality is the larger knowledge of 
Him who makes the promise and the deeper 
love which every fulfillment of His word cre- 
ates in our hearts. The father goes off on a 
trip promising his little one a present on his 
return. It sometimes seems as if the child 
were more anxious to get what the father 
brings back than to greet the father himself. 
Are we not often too much like little children 
in our absorption in God’s many and good gifts 
instead of finding Him in them and through 
them being brought into closer relations to 
Him? When a promise and its fulfillment 
have brought us close to God then, and not 
till then, can we say that we have fairly tested 
itis § 

Parallel verses: Ps. 25:14; Prov. 14: 25; Isa. 
Dasa O ser. 31:93; Matt. 5: 6; John 1; 
12; 14:23; Rom.5: 5; Gal. 4:6; 2 Tim. 1; 12; 
Jas. 4: 8. ; 

The Salvation Army in South Africa has 
stations in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free 


State and Transvaal, with sixty-one corps and 
\3 
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160 officers. Some of the officers have been set 
apart to live among the Zulus and Swazies, 
following their customs as to food, dress and 
mode of life. They even abandon their own 
names and take others from the people whom 
they seek to benefit. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS, 


The American Missionary comes freighted 
this month with reports of suffering and sick- 
ness in the South, owing to the unusually se- 
vere weather. The open cabins and thin 
clothing afforded the poor people littlé pro- 
tection and some of them in extreme poverty 
were obliged to burn their furniture to keep 
from being frozen to death. It is almost pa- 
thetic to note their strong efforts to attend 
school and church services in spite of the 
hardships. Most of the letters report, too, a 
warm spiritual atmosphere. In their suffer- 
ing the poor colored people, hundreds of whom 
were thrown out of work, turned to our mis- 
sionaries for help. One of them writes from 
Raleigh, N. C.: ‘‘Our doorbell clangs from 
morning till night and the poor creatures say, 
‘ Are you the people that help the poor?’ Of 
course we must say yes, and we bring them in 
to thaw half-frozen feet tied up in rags. We 
give a little help to all from our own rather 
scanty store. Finally the Raleigh people took 
hold and raised money generously. Blanks 
were printed and supplied to all the ministers 
for them to fill out for the needy ones and the 
good work of relief began.” 


Discouraging reports are coming from South- 
ern India concerning the prospect of a famine. 
Mr. Jones of the Pasumalai Seminary writes 
of the difficulty which the students find in 
supporting themselves on account of the high 
price of food. The rice crop is almost an en- 
tire failure; the grain is little better. Rev. J. 
S. Chandler of Madura confirms this report 
and there seems a sad outlook for the whole 
district during the coming year. Mr. Chandler 
says that the heavy rains which usually come 
at the end of autumn suddenly ceased this 
year. The fact that the bazars of Madura 
came very near being the scene of a food riot 
shows the serious condition of affairs. The 
threatened famine, together with the recent 
great retrenchment of the American Board, 
which has made it necessary to reduce the ap- 
propriations for the Madura Mission to the ex- 
tent of $5,000, make it obvious that instant 
relief must be had. Not less than $1,000 will 
be required immediately to meet the necessi- 
ties of the missionary families and as much 
more for grants to the native pastors and teach- 
ers to save them from suffering and to prevent 
them from giving up their work. The case is 
one which should appeal strongly to our 


‘churches at home. 


The receipts of the American Board during 
February of 1892 and 1893, as well as the com- 
parative showing of the first six months of 
the two years, are given herewith: 

February, 1892. February, 1893. 


Donations, $28,798.11 81,173.25 
Legacies, 18,458.20 7,911.68 
$47,256.31 $39,084.93 

6 months last year. 6 months this year. 

Donations, $222,056.54 $247,072.92 
Legacies, 96,179.44 76,241.39 
$318,235.98 $323,314.31 


AFRICAN NOTES. 


An article by Mr. H. M. Stanley, in the cur- 
rent Harper’s Magazine, treats of the present 
condition of Africa in respect to slavery, the 
slave trade, slave raiding and the efforts being 
made to remedy the destructive effects and to 
extirpate the causes by opening the continent 
to the influence of legitimate trade. After 
showing the way in which the slave raiding 
has been checked in Zanzibar and Congo Free 
State, he says: ‘‘ Were it not for the condition 
of British East Africa today we could say that 
the slave trade in equatorial Africa was 


completely extinguished. The partition of 
Hast Africa among the European powers was 
the first effective blow to the slave trade in 
inner Africa.’’ But owing to the failure of 
the British to open up and develop their share 
of East Africa, as did their German neighbors, 
this barbarous traffic still flourishes with all 
its horrible atrocities in the remote interior 
regions. Mr. Stanley expresses the opinion 
that a railroad from Lake Victoria to the In- 
dian Ocean is the one remedy for the present 
disgraceful condition of British East Africa 
and that, in spite of the enormous expense, 
Great Britain must make some move in this 
direction in the interests of common humanity 
and in fulfillment of her pledges at the Berlin 
Conference. It is a sad fact that while the 
heart of Africa responds to eivilizing influ- 
ences the slave trade is still fostered in Tripoli 
and Morocco. 

In the same article, referring to the natives 
of Congo Free State, the great explorer says: 
“Slowly but surely the negro is being trans- 
formed; his intellectual horizon is becoming 
enlarged ; his feelings are being refined. Many 
natives now volunteer for military service. 
Their children attend the mission schools and 
are proving their aptitude in acquiring an ele- 
mentary education and in workmanly skillin 
various trades. The sons of uncivilized par- 
ents affect the customs of civilized men and 
become attached to honorable and useful 
employments as mechanics, warehousemen, 
clerks, postmen, brickmakers, boat builders 
ete.’” 

Our readers would be astonished to find 
how greatly their knowledge in and interest 
in African missionary work will be augmented 
by the careful study of a recent map of this 
country. The Dark Continent it is indeed to 
many of us, who have only the vaguest idea 
of the location of Uganda, Gazaland, Mashon- 
aland and many other places whose names 
we are constantly coming across. A few 
years ago a vast region remained a blank 
in our maps under the general name of 
Central Africa, but recent explorations and 
settlements have made wonderful changes. 
So fast, indeed, are hitherto unknown regions 
explored and surveyed that the map of yester- 
day is antiquated today. The eyes of the 
whole civilized world are turned toward Af- 
rica and the time is coming when knowledge 
of the geography, exploration, colonization 
and evangelization of Africa will be essential 
to the general information of intelligent people. 

Dr. James Johnston of Jamaica has recently 
returned to Scotland after a journey across 
Central Africa occupying twenty months. He 
believes that it isa mistake for a missionary 
or a traveler to ask for British protection. 
His experience was that a man might walk 
from one side of Africa to the other with a 
walking stick only, provided he acted hon- 
estly, paid his way and governed his caravan. 
The most valuable article which he and his 
faithful companions carried was a medicine 
chest, presented to them by the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society. It had been 
worth many bales of cotton and any quantity 
of beads in securing native good will. 

At length the promoters of the Zambesi In- 
dustrial Missions have conceived a plan for 
making missions in Africa self-supporting 
after the first outlay in establishing them. It 
is proposed to raise $7,500 to purchase land— 
which can be bought in some districts at the 
rate of 1,000 acres for $250—and by native 
labor to raise crops, which when realized 
would pay the cost of missionary work in the © 
district. Already $1,750 have been contrib- 
uted toward the amount required. Itis be- 
lieved that by means of the project there 
would be planted in the heart of Africa a self- 
supporting, colonizing and Christianizing ele- 
ment which would be of great value to the 
people, and which would help to develop the 
vast resources of the continent, 
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Literature. 
THE BOOK OF ENOCH AND ITS NEW 
TEST. 


BY PROF. G. H. SCHODDE. 


The discovery in the same grave at Akhmim 
and in the same manuscript with the apocry- 
phal gospel and apocalypse of Peter of large 
Greek fragments of the book of Enoch isa 
literary find of prime importance for the study 
of the inner life and thought of the early 
church. This prominence has indeed heen 
overshadowed by the superior worth and 
value of the other two remains of early Chris- 
tian literature, the discussion of which is al- 
most rivaling in interest that which followed 
the discovery of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles by Bishop Bryennios just ten years 
ago. The editor of these finds, the French 
Egyptologist Bouriant, manifestly regarded 
the Enoch fragments as the greatest find he 
had made, and accordingly accompanied his 
edition of them by an introduction and com- 
mentary, while he publishes merely the text 
and the translations of the gospel and apoca- 
lypse of Peter, which, judging from a brief 
note in the introduction, he regarded as of 
little worth. 

An especial interest attaches itself to the 
book of Enoch. It is the only one of that 
large and characteristic class of inter-Testa- 
ment literature, the Jewish apocalypses, 
which is directly quoted by a New Testament 
writer. It scarcely admits of any reasonable 
doubt that Jude 14, 15, are taken from this 
book. Itis true that the citation is not a lit- 
eral reproduction of the verses as we have 
them in the Ethiopic—the only language in 
which the book, originally written in Hebrew 
or Aramaic, has been preserved—but they are 
no more freely rendered than are the citations 
in the New Testament taken from the Old. 
In the Ethiopic the verse reads [chap. 1: 9]: 
“And behold He comes with myriads of* the 
holy to pass judgment upon them, and will 
destroy the impious, and will call to account 
all flesh for everything the sinners and the im- 
pious have done and committed against Him.” 
The new Greek text, in some respects, ap- 
proaches that of Jude more closely. It reads: 
“For He will come with His holy ones to do 
judgment against all, and to destroy all the 
wicked, and to convict all flesh concerning all 
the deeds of their impiety which they have 
impiously done and the hard words which 
they have spoken and concerning all things 
which the impious sinners have spoken against 
Him.” 

The new Greek fragments cover the first 
thirty of the 108 chapters, probably one-fourth 
of the entire book. The parts secured are not 
the most important intrinsically as they do 
not contain any of those portions which speak 
in detail of the Messianic hope of the writer 
and describe the person and the kingdom of 
the expected Messiah. These topics form the 
subject of the second part of Enoch, the so- 
called parables (chaps. 37-70]. The gain se- 
cured by the new Greek text is not one of a 
better interpretation of the leading teachings 
of the book, but rather of the confirmation of 
the comparative correctness of the text as it 
exists only in the Ethiopic. This version is a 
translation of a translation, having been made 
from the Greek which in turn had béen made 
from the original Aramaic or Hebrew. Again, 
a few fragments in Greek were retained in the 
work of Syncellus, a Byzantine writer of the 
eighth century, and these differed in many 
particulars from the Ethiopic. Was the latter 
a reliable version? The new Greek text vir- 
tually confirms the correctness of the Ethiopic 
;2gainst the remnants of Syncellus, and thus 
makes it very probable that the Ethiopic is un- 
doubtedly a comparatively correct copy of the 
original of this famous apocalypse, 

The age is passed when such books as Enoch 


and the other apocalypses and the Apocrypha 


.can be regarded merely in the light of curiosi- 


ties of literature. These they indeed are, but 
they are a great deal more. They are, in fact, 
sources of prime importance and value for the 
study of the intellectual and spiritual atmos- 
phere in which Christ and the New Testament 
writers lived and moved and had their being. 
The historical principle in Bible study, so 
characteristic of Bible work in our day and 
generation, has made the historical back- 
ground of the New Testament the source of 
much clearness and help in the interpreta- 
tion of the Word. While the naturalizing 
and naturalistic tendencies of the day, the 
idea and ideal of which is to minimize the 
divine factor in revelation and Biblical his- 
tory and correspondingly to exalt the human, 
and which see in the contemporary thought 
of the New Testament not formative and di- 
rective forces merely but the actual source of 
New Testament thought, are at heart anti- 
Biblical, yet it is on the otber hand true that 
the molding influence of the thought of the 
age is everywhere noticeable in the books of 
the New Testament. Nowhere else can we 
learn better of the innermost feelings and 
sentiments of the chosen people than just in 
this class of literature. As a consequence 
these writings, although they may contain 
little that is historical in itself, are yet of the 
greatest historical value to the New Testa- 
ment student. By common consent the Book 
of Enoch is accorded the first rank in this 
unique class of literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. 


The author of this volume, Henry M. Boies, 
Esq., is an expert in the department of social 
science, As a member of the Board of Public 
Charities and of the committee on lunacy of 
the State of Pennsylvania, of the National 
Prison Society, etc., he has had ample and 
official opportunity of studying the subjects of 
pauperism and crime to advantage. Naturally 
he makes large use of facts which exist in 
Pennsylvania, yet his range of observation is 
not confined to any one State. In the earlier 
chapters he discusses the abnormal increase of 
criminality and of the cost of pauperism in the 
United States during recent years. The pic- 
ture drawn, although most unpleasant and 
discouraging, is based strictly upon facts and 
may not be disregarded safely. The need of 
reform through legislation is insisted upon, 
and it is insisted sagaciously that mere pun- 
ishment by law is of little value and that pre- 
vention and reformation are more proper ob- 
jects to be sought through the penal code. 

Then the different elements in this increase 
are pointed out and examined. Unrestricted 
immigration is condemned severely and an 
earnest appeal is made for its regulation and 
for the protection of American citizenship. 
The relation of the negro race to the problem 
is investigated carefully and judicially; sey- 
eral chapters discuss the growth, character, 
dangers of and remedies for that immense pre- 
ponderance of cities in population which has 
become a modern fact; and there is a suggest- 
ive chapter on intemperance as a cause of poy- 
erty and crime. In this portion of the vol- 
ume, that is, chapters six to eleven inclusive, 
many collateral topics come under observa- 
tion, even some which at first glance mistak- 


enly seem so remote from the real subject as’ 


good and bad roads, the pertinence of which 
topic soon becomes evident. 

The last four chapters are generally con- 
structive. Many important suggestions are 
offered, most of which have been made before 
—such as the need of special penitentiaries, 
the treatment of crime as a disease, the treat- 
ment of homeless children, the duties of the 
police, ete. The author has the courage of his 
convictions. In addition to some wise recom- 
mendations as to the classification and treat- 
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ment of paupers, beggars, the unfortunate 
poor, etc., which we wish might be adopted 
universally, he advances the extremely radi- 
cal proposition that society has the right, and 
is in duty bound, to protect itself from the 
rapid and dangerous growth of the depraved, 
diseased and criminal classes by the steriliza- 
tion of the organs of reproduction of both 
sexes among members of these classes, which 
modern surgical skill is able to accomplish 
without either pain or danger. He insists that 
only merely sentimental objections can be 
made to this proposition. Evidently it would 
effect a great, and in most respects a benefi- 
cial, social change. ; 

The volume is rich in material of value to 
the student of social economy and also is 
eminently suggestive. Itis written with clear- 
ness and force, and contains many useful sta- 
tistics. [G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. Myron Adams’s latest work, Creation 
of the Bible (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], 
is written so agreeably and is so able and re- 
warding a study that readers of all schools of 
belief in reference to its subject will enjoy it. 
It possesses intellectual and literary excel- 
lences of a high order. The comprehensive 
sweep of its method is inspiring, while there 
is evident a keenness in analysis and argu- 
ment which does not always accompany 
breadth of range. The author is one of the 
most advanced adherents of the school of the 
higher criticism, although he has not neglected 
to examine the writings of more conservative 
scholars. The leading purpose of this book is 
to portray the evolution of the Christian 
Scriptures and to show that, although the 
Biblical writers no longer may be regarded as 
infallible, the substance of Christianity re-. 
mains uninjured by such a concession. Inci- 
dentally miracles and other disputed minor 
topics are considered. Weare not able to go 
as far as the author goes in many directions. 
We indorse the general position thatthe Bible 
must be studied as any other book is studied, 
in the sense that the only proper object of 
such study is the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, about it, but this is not 
identical, as he seems to us to hold, with the 
position that the Bible is not essentially un- 
like any other book or collection of books. 
Moreover, we do not believe that the mira- 
cles ought to be refused credence. To argue 
that ‘‘ they have no scientific evidence. They 
are told us, not by eyewitnesses and not by 
persons who knew anything, beyond the com- 
mon, of a natural order,’ is to try to prove a 
great deal too much. If sound, this reason- 
ing would do away with many other beliefs 
than that in miracles. Without approving all 
the author’s conclusions, therefore, we com- 
mend his book for the ability which it exhibits 
and the charm which it possesses. Discus- 
sions in the spirit of this one help. on the ulti- 
mate discovery of the truth. 4 

There is material of significance for students 
of comparative religion in Rey. Dr. George 
Matheson’s volume, The Distinctive Messages 
of the Old Religions [Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co. $1.75]. He considers the characteristic 
features of the religions of China, India, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, the Teutonic races, 
Egypt and Judea, and points out that the vic- 
tory of Christianity over the faiths of the past 
—so far as this can be said, as yet, to have 
been won—is not by destruction but by in- 
corporation. It has absorbed into itself what- 
ever was best in each of them. In his own 
final words: 

China may keep her materialism and India 
may retain her mysticism, Rome may grasp 
her strength and Greece may nurseé her beauty, 
Persia may tell of the opposition to God’s 
power and Egypt may sing of His pre-emi- 
nence even amid the tombs; but for each and 
all there is a seat in the Christian Pantheon 
and a justification in the light of the manifold 
wisdom of God. » 
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Certainly there is an important truth in 
this position and the learning and logic of the 
writer have brought it out effectively. He is 
not guilty, however, of implying that one 
form of religion is as good as any other. He 
holds the element common to all religions to 
be “‘ the idea of incarnation, the belief in the 
identity of nature between man and the ob- 
ject of his worship.”’ The introductory chap- 
ters of the work are among the most instruct- 
ive. 

Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., is a sturdy 
opponent of the proposition to revise the 
Westminster standards of the Presbyterian 
Church. When revision was first proposed 
some years ago he published a pamphlet in 
opposition to it, and the substance of this 
pamphlet, together with discussions of several 
topics which have come into prominence 
since—such as preterition, common and spe- 
cial grace, original sin, infant salvation, the 
larger hope and the inerrancy of Scripture— 
he has embodied in a new book, Calvinism: 
Pure and Mixed, A Defence of the Westminster 
Standards [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. 
Professor Shedd is an unadulterated and un- 
compromising Calvinist of the old-fashioned 
school. There is nothing moderate about his 
Calvinism. He hardly would declare Calvin- 
ism as a system to have been given by inspir- 
ation, but he venerates it almost as much as 
he eould if it were inspired. He here ex- 
plains his ideas of some of the more difficult 
poiuts in Calvinism, and also attempts to jus- 
tify and defend the system. Such an inter- 
pretation and exposition possess peculiar in- 
terest, not only historically in themselves, 
but also because it is possible to put them side 
by side with the not less reverent, logical and 
defensible positions of the moderate Calvin- 
ists of our day and thus to discern something 
of the development of truth. The Calvinism 
of this book, whatever the author may hope, 
is a thing of the past. It still numbers many 
adherents here and there among men, but they 
are fewer every year, as they ought to be. It 
magnifies the sovereignty of God unduly and 
minifies unduly His fatherhood. 

Seven of the younger ministers in the Uni- 
tarian Church have contributed an essay apiece 
to make a book. The seven ministers are Kev. 
Messrs. G. C. Cressey of Salem, Mass., L. D? 
Cochrane of Littleton, N.H., W. W. Fenn of 
Chicago, F. B. Hornbrooke of Newton, Mass., 
S. M. Crothers of St. Paul, Albert Walkley of 
Brighton, Mass., and John Tunis of Boston. 
The book is called In Spirit and in Truth 
[George’ H. Ellis. $1.00], and Rev. J. H. 
De Normandie has written a pleasant intro- 
duction. The essays treat of The Philosophy 
bf Religion, The Revelation of God in Nature, 
The Bible as Literature and Revelation, The 


Christ, The Use of a Liturgy in Worship, ete.,: 


and are earnest and practical. Of course the 
Unitarian point of view is assumed through- 
out, but there is much which others than Uni- 
tarians can indorse. Messrs. Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert have issued a volume of Bible 
Studies [$1.50] by Henry Ward Beecher. They 
were given to his people as long ago as 1878-9, 
and taken down as delivered by Mr. T. J. El- 
linwood, but they are fresh and pertinent now. 
It is interesting to observe how discriminat- 
ingly he anticipated the conclusions of judi- 
cious critical students of the Bible which they 
have reached during the interval. There are 
two opening discourses on The Inspiration of 
the Bible and How to Read the Bible, and the 
twenty-one which follow discuss Old Testa- 
ment characters, institutions, etc., and apply 
Scriptural truth to human life with Mr. 
Beecher’s customary simplicity, aptness and 
earnestness. His many admirers will wel- 


~ come it warmly. 


POETRY. 


IB yesh Weir Mitchell’s Franeis Drake, a 
Tragedy of the Sea [Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
v2 ’ 
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$1.25], is based upon history, so far as its main 
details go, and it is a picturesque presenta- 
tion of an unusual series of events. The poem 
being almost wholly descriptive, the pecul- 
iarly reflective quality of the author’s mind, 
which his other writings: have exhibited so 
forcibly, is less apparent than in work of a 
different character. But there is ample inter- 
est of another kind, and a large and growing 
body of readers await attentively every fresh 
announcement from Dr. Mitchell’s pen.— 
The name of the author of Under King Con- 
stantine [Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50] 
is not stated. ‘We wishit were. The general 
title covers three minor ones—Sanpeur, Kath- 
anal and Christalan—each the name of the 
hero of one of the minor poems. The poetry 
is of a high order, dignified yet winning in its 
somewhat stately decasyllabic meter and in 
sentiment vigorous, lofty and tender. It is a 
fair question, however, whether some readers 
may not misapprehend the moral quality of 
the love of a married woman for another man 
than her husband, even in the circumstances 
here imagined. We think the author has gone 
somewhat too far in this respect, although 
nothing could have been written more inno- 
cently. The book will win its way on its 
many and considerable merits, and it deserves 
to. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued The 
Poems of William Watson [$1.25], who lately 
has won an assured place among British poets, 
and who, but for his recent illness which has 
affected the brain—we trust only temporarily 
—would have been one of the prominent favor- 
ites for the poet-laureateship. The poems in 
this book vary very much in quality and the 
best are very good. Most of them are brief, 
but some certainly are of more than passing 
interest. Many others haveatimeliness which 
may detract from their appropriateness by and 
by, but which renders them all the more per- 
tinent and enjoyable now, e.g., Lines to Our 
New Censor, dedicated to Mr. Oscar Wilde on 
learning of his purpose to renounce England 
and be naturalized asa Frenchman. We like 
the more serious poems best, and we regard 
the book as indicative of future growth and 
excellence rather than as a striking illustra- 
tion of present poetical power, although, as 
we have just said, it illustrates not only prom- 
ise but actual performance. Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold has written a play in four acts, Adzwma, 
or the Japanese Wife [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], in which the fidelity and self-sacrificing 
devotion of a true wife are portrayed vividly. 
The manners and beliefs of Japan furnish a 
picturesque background for the movement of 
the play, and it is both a good example of the 
author’s literary skill and also a handsome 
proof of his appreciation of the nobility of the 
Japanese character. 

Another collection of the miscellaneous 
poems of Edith M. Thomas is Mair Shadow 
Land (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. They 
charm by their simplicity, their hints at half- 
hidden meanings which it is pleasant to dis- 
cover for one’s self, and by the melody of their 
movement. They grow better when reread 
once and again.—A Country Muse [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] contains a new series 
of short poems by Norman Gale. They are 
constructed somewhat ou the old-time Eng- 
lish models, and, as they also possess much of 
the true flavor of the woods and fields and 
something of the quaintness in which lay the 
charm of the classic English ballads and coun- 
try songs, they are not likely to lack well- 
pleased readers in this nineteenth century. 


RECENT REPRINTS. 


The new and very pretty little Edgewood 
edition of Reveries of a Bachelor and Dream 
Life [Each 75 cents], by Ik Marvel, is certain 
to become a favorite. Mr. Mitchell’s work 
takes rank with that of Charles Lamb in the 
delicacy of its humor and its felicitous render- 
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ing of the mental processes of which almost 
every one sometimes is conscious, yet which 
very few are able to define and describe appro- 
priately to themselves. Edition after edition — 
of these two books continues to be called for 
and issued, and this is likely to be true fora 
long time to come. The present is one of 
the most attractive.-—Good old Izaak Wal- 
ton’s The Complete Angler [A. C. MeClarg & 
Co. $1.00] is another of the books which con- 
stantly renew their youth. The Contempla- 
tive Man’s Recreation, its other and less fa- 
miliar title, describes it admirably. You may 
not be a fisherman yourself, but if you take a 
real interest in human nature you hardly ean 
help enjoying such a book as this is. Mr. 
E. G. Johnson has edited this edition and writ- 
ten the introduction. The edition is printed 
and bound handsomely and is not too large to 
be carried in many a coat pocket. 

No matter how much fault may be found, 
and justly, with Rousseau, he was a pioneer 
in discovering and inculcating important edu- 
cational truths. Says Prof. W. T. Harris, edi- 
tor of the International Education Series, of 
which Rousseau’s Emile, or Treatise on Hduca- 
tion [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], is one num- 
ber, ‘‘ without a study of the Emile one ean- 
not explain Pestalozzi, Basedow, Froebel or 
any of the great leaders in education that be- 
long to the present century.’’ Chancellor 
W. H. Payne, Ph. D., LL. D., has abridged, 
translated and annotated this edition of the 
familiar classic and itis creditable to him as 
well as to the original author.—Mr. W. F. 
Mozier has edited Thomas Carlyle’s The Dia- 
mond Necklace [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
42 cents], supplying an introduction and notes. 
His intent is to facilitate the study of Carlyle 
and his works, and this essay has been chosen 
because it contains examples of the author’s 
different styles. Mr. Mozier also has fur- 
nished a biographical sketch of Carlyle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


One of the very best of the volumes which 
narrate the experiences of Northern soldiers 
during the War of the Rebellion is The Story 
of a Cavalry Regiment [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50], the Fourth Iowa Volunteers, by its 
adjutant, W. F. Scott. The regiment was in 
the service one day over four years and its 
record, made in the Southwest, was exceed- 
ingly honorable and even brilliant. The au- 
thor has given his readers an uncommonly 
clear and picturesque story, and the volume, 
apart from its great historical value, is adapted 
to win popularity by reason of the simplicity 
and vividness with which it is written. Many 
details unsuited for insertion in the narrative 
itself are supplied in an appendix, and there 
are a number of useful maps and plans. Such 
volumes are of high value now, but their 
value will become increasingly evident here- 
after as the interval of time since the rebellion 
becomes longer and as those who took part 
in its campaigns pass away. The more such 
volumes the better, provided they are as ex- 
cellent as this one. 

Every man must be conceded a right to his 
own opinion, but when any one holds with 
Mr. O. L. Triggs that the late Walt Whitman 
“ alone, when judged from the standpoint of 
life, stands forth with a world-wide signifi- 
cance, the supreme bard of the soul,’’ he is 
hardly likely to win many converts. In his 
Browning and Whitman [Macmillan & Co. 90 
cents], Mr. Triggs has expanded a paper read 
before the Browning Society of London last 
year, Its purpose was to point out the essen- 
tial democracy of Browning, and, in order to 
encourage believers in the future of democracy, 
he has added studies of Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman, especially Whitman. We are not 
aware whether Mr. Triggs is American or Eng- 
lish, but his soothing assurance that ‘*for me, 
while knowing well its shortcomings, America 
is yet not a state to despair over, but to take 
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hope in,” indicates that he is a Briton. This 
conclusion, although it may be erroneous, is 
confirmed by his admiration for the grotesque 
power of Whitman, who is as real a joy to 
John Bull in the realm of literature as the 
performances of Buffalo Bill are in the world 
of shows and of society, and for much the 
same reason. Admirers of Browning and 
Whitman will enjoy Mr. Triggs’s pages, but the 
Browning fad was a last year’s sensation, and, 
so far, not many can be found to enthuse over 
Whitman, save here and therea loyal but well- 
nigh solitary Triggs. 

' Dr. J. E. Usher’s Alcoholism and Its Treat- 
ment [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] is a scien- 
tific and expert study of its important theme, 
considering it that theory of it which regards 
it as adisease. It therefore appeals primarily 
to medical men. We have been interested 
specially in what if says about the bichloride 
of gold cure and other alleged remedies for 
alcoholism. The author speaks cautiously 
concerning them and regards mental sugges- 
tion as a fundamental element in the cure by 
the use of bichloride of gold, a remedy which 
he declares to be ‘‘not devoid of danger and 
risk.” Evidently he is by no means persuaded 
of the trustworthiness of this alleged remedy. 
There are valuable chapters on the proper 
treatment of alcoholism, although, for that 
matter, the whole volume is valuable from 
cover to cover.—An interesting book for 
students of constitutional history and inter- 
pretation is Mr. ©. W. Loring’s Nullification, 
Secession, Webster's Argument and the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions Considered in Refer- 
ence to the Constitution and Historically [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00]. The chief point dis- 
cussed is whether or not “a national union 
was established by the States, or a confed- 
eracy of independent nations formed with the 
right of each to decide upon the validity of 
the acts of the general government and leave 
it at its pleasure.’? Mr. Loring has investi- 
gated and discussed the subject with compre- 
hensiveness and candor, and his conclusion, 
which we believe must be indorsed, is that 
the right as well as the might prevailed in our 
Civil War. 

Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe 
[$1.50], edited by E. C. Stedman and compiled 
by Edward King, has been revised and en- 
larged this year and is as full as any such 
small book can be. It is comprehensive 
enough for anybody who only means to make 
use of the more frequented routes. It is ac- 
curate and trustworthy and, in a word, an- 
Swers its purpose well.— An additional vol- 
ume in the Story of the Nations series is Bella 
Duffy’s The Tuscan Republics with Genoa [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50]. The Tuscan repub- 
lics named are Florence, Siena, Pisa and 
Lucca. German historians lately have been 
investigating the origin of these little repub- 
lics and their relation to one another and to 
the history of European politics, and the au- 
thor has made good use of what has been 
brought to light about them. Her book is 
written entertainingly and is illustrated, 
Students of history, politics or trade alike will 
find material of value in Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
The Rise of the British Dominion in India 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. The author 
has written a brief and compact, yet graphic, 
account of the events and conditions which 
attracted the European maritime nations into 
competition for supremacy in India, and of 

' British rule there down to the present time. 
There is very little, however, in reference to 
the last forty years. As affording a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of the subject and as a book of 
reference this little work will be acceptable. 


NOTES. 


AS The suppression of the circumflex ac- 
cent, leaving only the acute and the grave in 
use, is recommended by the dictionary com- 
mission of the French Academy, 
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— The London Pail Mall Gazette having 
passed into Conservative control], its former 
staff have started the Westminster Gazette, 
comments upon which thus far deal chiefly 
with the color of its covers, which are green. 


— Our enterprising Chicago correspondent 
suggests an interesting conundrum for the 
readers of the Serooby Club Sketches which 
we are printing from week to week. It is 
this—Where in Shakespeare’s plays is there 
a slighting reference to the early Congrega- 
tionalists and what is it? Who speaks first? 


—— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are get- 
ting ready an exhibition number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, to be issued simultaneously with 
the opening of the World’s Fair. It will be 
considerably larger than an ordinary number. 
Its contents will not relate chiefly to the ex- 
hibition, but eminent authors and artists will 
contribute such articles and illustrations as 
may represent them best. 


— The Kelmscott Press, established by 
William Morris, the English poet and social- 
ist, and supposed to be merely the indulgence 
by him of a costly artistic whim, has proved 
a financial success. He is now preparing a 
unique edition of Chaucer, for which he has 
special Chaucer type and for which also Mr. 
Burne-Jones has designed about sixty illus- 
trations. It is expected to be the finest edi- 
tion of a classic ever issued anywhere. 


— Prof. Krall of Vienna has discovered 
that the writing on the linen bands in which 
an Egyptian mummy was brought from Egypt 
forty years ago is Etruscan. It has been 
supposed to be Ethiopic or Nabathean. It 
cannot yet be read but doubtless it soon will 
be interpreted and it is hoped that thus some 
additional information may be obtained about 
the Etruscans, concerning whom little is 
known except that their country pre-emi- 
nently was the home of augury. 


— Houghton, Miffin & Co. have ready 
two new editions of the complete works of 
Whittier, each in seven large octavo volumes. 
One is a handsome library edition. The other 
is called an artist’s edition. It is limited to 
750 copies and is printed on English hand- 
made paper, and is illustrated with photo- 
gravures, steel-engravings and etchings on 
India paper. Each volume is to be bound in 
parchment and silk with a cover designed by 
Mrs. Henry Whitman. Mary Hallock Foote, 
Howard Pyle, C. S. Reinhart, E. H. Garrett, 
J. Appleton Brown and other artists have 
illustrated it. ; 


— The suit for libel brought by Dr. I. K. 
Funk against the New York Evening Post 
has been decided in favor of the defendant. 
It was brought because the Hvening Post had 
called the action of Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls in reproducing the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, which was protected by a foreign 
copyright, “ piracy’? and ‘‘theft.’”? Damages 
of $100,000 were claimed. Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have legal rights in the Black 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica which 
were interfered with by the issue of the Allen 
edition by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. The 
defense claimed ‘“‘ the right of a reformer en- 
gaged in a public controversy to use the 
strongest language afforded by the dictionary 
in criticising, without individual malice, an 
adversary,’’ and the jury admitted the claim. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
GREEK-ENGLISH WoORD-LIST. Arranged by Prof. 
Robert Baird. pp. 43. 35 cents. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
GENESIS OF ART-FORM. By Prof. G. L. Raymond, 
L.H.D. pp. 311. $2.25. 
ore AGASssiz. By C. F. Holder, LL.D. pp. 327. 


RUMINATIONS. By Paul Siegvolk. pp. 423. $1.50. 

CHRONICLES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Mar- 
garet Dixon. pp. 310. $1.50. : 

CARLSBAD. By Emil Kleen, M.D. 


pp. 101. 75 
cents. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
ENGLISH Prose. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. I. 
pp. 604. $1.10. 


CHAUCER. By A. W. Pollard. pp. 142. 35 cents. 
A ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marion Crawford. pp. 
354. $1.00. 


EVOLUTION AND MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. By 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D. pp. 349. $2.00. 
Century Co. New York. 
OF INVALID COOKING. 

pp. 323. $2.00. 

Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 

CosMOPOLIS. By Paul Bourget. pp. 343. $1.50. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

Hoty Writ AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Bishop 

A.C. Coxe. pp. 271. $1.00. 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

INSPIRATION AND INERRANCY. 

Smith. pp. 374. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS: HIS CHARACTER AND TEAOCH- 
INGS. By Rev. H.R. Harris. pp. 32. 25 cents. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 

EARL GREY ON RECIPROCITY AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. With Comments by Gen. M. M. Trum- 

bull. pp. 27. 10 cents. 


HANDBOOK 


By Mary A. 
Boland. : 


Cincinnati. 
By Profs Be 2. 


MAGAZINES, 


February. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—KINDER- 
GARTEN NEWS. 


March.’ ART AMATEUR.—OUR LITTLE ONES AND 
THE NURSERY.—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.—GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—JOUR- 
NAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.— 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—COTTAGE HEARTH. 
—ECLECTIC.—PANSY.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW.—NEW WORLD.—MOTHER’S 
NURSERY GUIDE.—SANITARIAN.—BOOK NEWS.— 
BoOOKBUYER.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 
—DONAHOE’S.—ENGINEERING. 


LINCOLN AND GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Gladstone was born into an atmos- 
phere of culture. At his feet were the treas- 
ures of Oxford. Foreign travel carried on 
what England began. Every country, every 
age, was put under contribution to produce 
the most many-sided scholar and statesman 
of our time, perhaps of all time. In out- 
ward circumstances no two men were more 
widely separated. Yet they had much in 
common. Each of them, born under the in- 
fluence of reaction, learned the lesson of lib- 
erty. As the one might have said of Ken- 
tucky so the other said of Oxford: ‘I trace 
in the education of the Oxford of my day 
one great defect. I did not learn when at 
Oxford that which I have since learned—to 
set a due value on the imperishable, the in- 
estimable, principle of human liberty.”’ 

Sometimes the words of the two, still 
more the sentiments, are almost identical. 
The American said: ‘‘We shall not fail. 
Wise counsels may accelerate, mistakes’ may 
delay, but sooner or later the victory is sure 
to come.’’ The Englishman said: *t Time is 
on our side. The great social forces are 
against you, and the banner which we now 
carry in this fight will be borne by the firm 
hands of the united people of the three king- 
doms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a cer- 
tain and to a not far distant, victory.”’ 

Is it my partiality that leads me to say 
that the child of the backwoods need not 
shun comparison with the scholar of Christ: 
Church? In some respects, especially in his 
marvelous tact, the American was immeas- 
urably the superior. Both were woodsmen, 
but Mr. Gladstone has never learned what 
the American knew, that it is better to cut 
with the grain than across it. Giving him 
many endowments, nature withheld from 
Mr. Gladstone the great gift of humor, the 
faculty invaluable to a public man of divert- 
ing an embarrassing inquiry by a quaint 
phrase and veiling his purpose by a timely 
anecdote. We cannot imagine Mr.: Glad- 
stone, when waited upon by a delegation 
who did not know exactly what they wanted, 
looking around upon them with a large, 
bland air, and remarking, ‘‘ Well, all of us 
that are here seem to be present.’’ 

The child of the log cabin was a thorough 
American. Perhaps he did not know the 
Tiber and the Ilyssus, but he knew the Ohio 
and the Sangamon and the Mississippi, and 
he never had any thoughts so large that 
they could not be expressed in the tongue ~ 
spoken by Nancy Hanks, his plain, home- 
spun mother.—H. L. Wayland, D. D. 


EE 


A graduate of Vassar now edits the London 
Salvation Army magazine, All the World. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The Sunday nursery, let us hope, will open 
‘a new era for the patient mothers in Israel. 
A little judicious organization or alternation 
in“tity or country ought to enable many to 
attend the Sunday services who are now too 
closely confined at home. 

The increased strength of Hough Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, is a fair indication of the 
possibility of rapid and substantial growth in 
a good residence neighborhood and shows the 
- wisdom of the timely occupation of such fields 

in our growing cities. 

Pastor’s classes for young converts and 
_those wishing to unite with the church seem 

to yrow in favor. There is certainly a crying 
need for some such agency to aid those begin- 
ning the Christian life to make their new pur- 
poses the inspiration of their everyday life. 

The time is not far distant when the use of 
the stereopticon in a religious service will no 
more suggest sensationalism than does the use 
of musical instruments today. 

That is a fortunate church which has se- 
cured the services of Mrs. Ballington Booth 
for special meetings during Lent. 

In these days when it is the duty of every 
citizen to see that our public institutions are 
carried on in accord with the principles of a 

_ Christian civilization it is a good idea for the- 

ological students to visit almshouses and in- 
-sane asylums. The more knowledge of hu- 
manity they take to their study of theology 
the more helpful they will be as pastors. 

The only failure from which the church 
could not recover would be the failure to try 

every reasonable experiment in helpfulness. 
Every city and town abounds in lodges and 
fraternal associations for mutual aid. Why 
should not the church have similar organiza- 
tions? The Dorchester association will be 
- watched with interest. 

Dr. Stimson yields to the appeal of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Congratulations to 
New York; condolences to St. Louis! 

We regret that we are unable to supplement 
our account of the Park Street installation 
with a picture of Mr. Lansing. He bas no 
photograph of reeent date, and, notwithstand- 
ing our earnest. request, amid the pressing 

_duties connected with assuming the pastorate 
he has not found time to sit for a picture. 


a 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN COURSE. 


Rey. Dr. T. T. Munger of New Haven lec- 
tured last Sunday evening on Christian Liter- 
ature, before an audience that well-nigh filled 
every seat. Prior to the lecture very superior 
renderings of anthems were given by the 
regular quartette, re-enforced by some of the 
best soloists in the city. , 

Dr. Munger began by tracing the relation 
between Christ and the literature of the He- 

‘ brews, and used the opportunity to denounce 
the doctrines of inspiration which are now 
subject to the attacks of liberalscholars. Men 

- have been busy seeking to find Christ in the 
Old Testament. It would be more profitable 

to find the Old Testament in Christ, as He used 
it with critical judgment, citing Moses for eth- 
ieal teaching, the Psalms for encouragement 
and the prophets for inspiration, but Christ 
was too unique, too intimately in communion 

. with the source of inspiration, to be shaped by 

- the Hebrew literature. 

Christianity being an inspiration it was in- 
evitable that the inspiration it brought to men 

* should find expression in literature, its divine 

passion voicing itself in lyrics, its mysteries 
in epics, its belief and faith in creedal state- 
ments clothed in beautiful forms of expres- 
sion. First came the epistles of Paul, then 
‘the Apocalypse-and then the church fathers. 
- Had the Greek fathers predominated and 
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THE NEW CHURCH BUILDING IN MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


The accompanying cut gives a good idea of the construction and 
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arrangement of the new house of worship, the fourth, that the Musca- 


tine church has erected in its life of nearly fifty years. 
is brick, painted red, the roof to be slate color. 
The spire is 150 feet in hight. 
inoak. The auditorium has three entrances from the outside and will 


are Joliet stone. 


The material 
The basement walls 
The interior is finished 


seat from 400 to 500; a lecture-room at one side and galleries increase 
the capacity to 1,200 or 1,300. The main floor slopes toward the pulpit 
and is furnished with semicircular pews, but in the galleries opera 


chairs are used. The windows are of colored glass and many of them 
The fixtures for lighting are such that either gas or 


are memorials. 
electricity may be used. 


The pastor’s study is in the tower and a parlor adjoins the lecture- 


room on the main floor. 


kitchen, cloakroom and storeroom. 

The building was ded- 
icated March 5. L. W. 
Munhail, the evangel- 
ist, who with his musi- 
cal director, Prof. Chess 
Birch, had just come 
from the East to con- 
duct a series of union 
evangelistic meetings 
in the city, preached 
the sermon. <A very 
large congregation as- 
sembled in the attract- 
ive auditorium at the 
morning service. Rey. 
F. T. Lee, the pastor, 
presided and made a 
statement as to the his- 
tory of the moyement 


to build. Rev. A. B. 
Robbins, D.D., who 
was the first and for 
nearly half a century 
the only pastor of the 
church, offered the prayer of dedication. 
priate and uplifting... 


In the basement is a large room, with side 
rooms equally useful for Sunday school] and social purposes, and also a 


MUSCATINE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The sermon by Dr. Munhall was peculiarly appro- 


From the financial statement of the building committee it appeared that the total cost of 
the structure would be a little over $25,000, with a debt of some $4,500 to be provided for. 
About $3,000 of this was pledged on the spot and half the remainder in the evening. The 


balance will be arranged for without difficulty. 


A list of special gifts was read, one of:these 


being the elegant pulpit furniture from the Endeavor Society. 
At the evening service the dedicatory exercises were continued, all the churches uniting. 
Mr. Munhall’s discourse on the Bible made a profound impression upon the congregation, 


every available inch of space being occupied by the 1,500 or more present. 


As the new church 


is the most convenient and commodious of any in the city, and peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose, it has been decided td hold the remaining meetings there. The interest seems to be 


deep and widespread. 


shaped the thought of the church, rather than 
the Latin fathers, who made Roman imperial 
power and the terms of the forum their models 
in theological formulation, the relation of lit- 
erature to Christianity through the ages might 
have been, doubtless would have been, differ- 
ent, but so long as the Augustinian theology 
predominated literature held aloof from theol- 
ogy. Not until after the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was there an alliance between literature 
and Christianity. Poets will not write under 
rubrics. The poetry of the Roman Catholic 
fold is either sentimental or rhapsodical. Itis 
significant to note that in non-Protestant coun- 
tries to this day literature ignores Christ and 
His influence upon thought and life. Con- 
trast. the ethical content of English poetry 
and fiction and French. 

Despite this general divorce of Christianity 
and literature through mediwval ages there 
were notable exceptions. Dante, the greatest 
name in Christian literature, came at a time 
when theology was full of magical and magis- 
terial conceptions, and he brought to judgment 
the fatalism of the East and preached the free- 
dem of the will, human responsibility, and 
taught this sub specie eternatatis through the 
Divine Comedy, which, all things considered, 
is the greatest masterpiece of Christian litera- 
ture. Dante drew his theology, with its char- 
acteristic idea of purgatorial purification, out 
of his life and heart. Milton accepted his the- 


ology from Puritan divines and for genera- 
tions our fathers thought that when they died 
they were going to a Miltonian heaven or hell. 

Dwelling at length upon Dante’s merits, Dr. 
Munger proceeded to analyze the influence that 
Christianity had upon Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Browning and Ten- 
nyson, and how far certain aspects of it 
hay2 been reflected in their works. -Goethe’s 
service in preaching the immanence -of God, 
in checking the influence of Voltaire’s infidel- 
ity and Rousseau’s naturalism was praised. 
The part that critics like Spinoza have served 
in correcting the mistakes and widening the 
scope of Christian thought was duly credited. 
Modern Hellenists like Shelley, Matthew Ar- 
noldand Emerson were applauded for the work 
they have done in destroying fetiches and em- 
phasizing the beautiful and transcendent. 

The lecture next Sunday evening will be by 
Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard University on 
Christ in Society. 


A NEW PASTOR AT PARK STREET. 

After more than two years without ‘a leader 
Park Street Church, Boston, can speak: again 
of its pastor. The exercises connected with 
installing Rev. I. J. Lansing to the office took 
place March 8. In the afternoon a large coun- 
cil,and many interested friends gathered in 
the vestry. Dr. Arthur Little was chosen 
moderator and after the formalities of organi- 
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zation the session had more the characteris- 
tics of a fellowship meeting than those of the 
usual council. 

Mr. Lansing had prepared no paper, so after 
a statement of his religious experience it was 
moved that he outline his theological views, 
leaving their further development to supple- 
mentary guestions from the council. This 
preliminary statement was strong in the ex- 
pression of the beliefs for which Park Street 
has always stood firm—the fundamental im- 
portance of the Bible; the greatness of Christ’s 
atonement growing out of the revelations of sin 
in the Old Testament; and the need of urging 
sinful men to flee from the wrath to come. 

The questions that followed seemed in sey- 
eral cases the result as much of a desire for 
heip to the inquirer as for information con- 
cerning the position of the candidate. 

Mr. Lansing’s views on some of the vital 
questions are especially interesting in connec- 
tion with the orthodoxy of his personal the- 
ology. The following are in substance his an- 
swers to some of the questions: ‘‘ The salva- 
tion of the sinful and degraded classes in the 
city will be the result not of feeding, clothing 
or housing them, but of preachiug the gospel 
of personal regeneration.’’ ‘The theory of 
inspiration is secondary to the fact. If aman 
writing in New York can by electricity simul- 
taneously produce his autograph in Chicago, I 
do not find it hard to believe thatif God wants 
to-get a message to man He can do so and 
that it will be in such shape that the one who 
gets it will know God’s autograph upon it.” 
“In regard to higher criticism I believe in the 
largest liberty of the human mind. If the 
critics uphold injurious principles I contest 
them. It makes no difference to my religious 
life whether Moses or Aaron wrote the Penta- 
teuch. Idon’tcare if there were four Isaiahs.’’ 
“The work of the church primarily is not an- 
swering agnostics but helping myriads who 
have not heard of Christ.’’ Mr. Lansing, per- 
sonally, does not insist on church membership 
as a qualification for admission to the com- 
munion table but would defer to the desire 
of the church in the matter; he would be 
willing. to admit to church membership one 
who doubted future punishment, and could 
conceive how a inan might believe in Christ’s 
saving power and yet be so involved in specu- 
lations about the Trinity that he could not 
understand what Christ’s place is in it. 

In the evening the church was filled at the 
formal installation. The parts were taken by 
Boston and Worcester pastors, with the ex- 
ception of the sermon, which was by the 
former pastor, Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., on 
the resurrection of Christ as the pivotal fact 
of evangelical Christianity. Dr. A. H. Plumb 
offered the prayer of installation and Dr, Little 
gave the welcoming right hand. Rey. G. A. 
Gordon, in the charge to the pastor, urged him 
to have, first, courage. Not a combative or 
controversial courage, but the courage of love 
and grace. Dr. Webb as the friend of many 
years was well fitted to charge the people. 
He touched on the practical problem of the 
evening service, and especially emphasized 
the need for the church to perpetuate the spirit 
of its past history and to stand for the “ dis- 
tinct, definite doctrine of salvation.” 

The services throughout were deeply inter- 
esting and were a happy beginning of what 
we trust will prove a long and fruitful pas- 
torate. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Rev. N. H. Whittlesey presented the cause of Min- 
isteridi Relief to the Union Church Sunday so ef- 
fectively that a contribution of over $700 was made, 
even though the congregation, owing to the rain, 
was only about half as large as usual. The society 
of Phillips Church, South Boston, has leased its 
property to the church for three years. 


The annual meeting of the Suffolk Branch of the 
‘W. 5. M. was held, March 7, in the Harvard Church, 


Brookline. Mrs. Jeremiah Taylor, in extending the 
hospitalities of the church, emphasized the need of 
entire consecration. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Luce and Mrs. Berle. The interest centered about 
Misses Sheldon and Chamberlain from the Turkish 
Empire. Two delightful features of the day were 
the young ladies’ hour and the mission circle reports. 


Rey. F. H. Smith, pastor of the North Avenue 
Church, Cambridge, is preaching a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on various attitudes toward the 
truth: Felix or the Truth Feared, Pilate or the 
Truth Inquired, Agrippa or the Truth Parried and 
others. The servicesare followed by after meetings 
that fill the vestry. 

An organization for “the cultivation of social in- 
tercourse. the extension of mutual sympathy and 
aid and the promotion of more cordial relations be- 
tween the members of the congregation and the 
church” has been formed in Pilgrim Church cir- 
eles, Dorchester, and is called the Pilgrim Fraternal 
Association. The dues are fifty cents monthly per 
member and will be set aside exclusively as a fund 
for mutual aid. There is an advisory board, con- 
sisting of the four officers, three members and the 
pastor, ex officio, whose duty it is to give special 
attention to cases of necessity, want of employ- 
ment, sickness and death and to act with absolute 
fairness to all interests involved. Any gentleman 
over sixteen years of age, approved by this board, 
may become a member. 

Massachusetts. 

The church in West Newton, Dr. H. J. Patrick, 
pastor, received for benevolent objects $9,265. 
Home expenditures were $4,695. At the last com- 
munion twenty-eight were received, twenty-three 
on confession. 


In Auburndale the Congregational and Methodist 
churches have begun a series of union gospel meet- 
ings under the leadership of Evangelist E. E. David- 
son. The two churches came together for the first 
time, March 5, at the communion table. The same 
day, by invitation, the pastors of these churches 
took part in the opening services of the new Episco- 
pal chureh in Auburndale. 

The church in North Chelmsford received a beau- 
tiful communion service, March 5, given in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs, Charles Swett, early members of 
the church, by their children. It is to replace the 
set destroyed by fire Jan. 20, 1893. 

It is not often that a manis so fortunate as to be 
able to offer two sons at one time for service in the 
foreign field. Messrs. Charles and Henry Ewing, 
whose father is pastor of the Maple Street Church, 
Danvers, are under appointment by the board. The 
former will labor as a missionary in Peking, while 
the latter will take a professorship in the theolog- 
ical seminary near that city. He is to marry Miss 
Sarah W. Porter, who will teach in the seminary. 


Rev. Nehemiah Boynton addressed the Society of 
Inquiry in Andover Semimary last Thursday evening: 
on The Ministry, from the point of view of ten years. 
The preceding week Capt. G. W. Lane spoke before 


‘the Andover League for Workin Neglected Places on 


his work on the coast of Maine. Other speakers at 
the seminary recently have been ex-President Bart- 
lett of Dartmouth on Staying Qualities in the Min- 
istry, Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard on The Ethics 
of Socialism and Dr. Washington Gladden on The 
True Socialism. Professor Tucker’s class in soci- 
ology visited the Danvers hospital on last Thursday 
afternoon. After showing them the wards Dr. Page, 
the superintendent, gave an interesting talk on 
methods of treating the insane. 


The fellowship meeting at the Eliot Church, 
Lowell, last week had for its theme in the after- 
noon Personal Work for Christ and the Church, 
and the discussion was opened by laymen from the 
various churches of the city. The evening session 
was given up to a missionary rally addressed by 
Rey. G, H. Gutterson and Rey. H. P. Beach. Only 
seventy-nine persons attended, though the seven 
churches represented have a united membership of 
over 2,500. 


Pilgrim Church, Worcester, is making every effort 


to retain Rey. C. M. Southgate, who is called to the « 


New England secretaryship of the A.M.A. All 
the numerous organizations, from the Junior En- 
deavor Society to the Cadets and the Men’s Club, as 
well as the church officers, have sent formal resolu- 
tions urging him to stay, while personal appéals 
are strong and incessant. 

The East Church, Ware, reports marked revival 
interest during the past few months, resulting in 
fifty or more hopeful conversions. Occasional Sun- 
day school prayer meetings, a pastor’s catechetical 
class, Christian Endeavor meetings, a weekly meet- 


. 


ing of men for prayer and testimony and extra 
preaching services have been the special means 
used. The pastor, Rey. A. B. Bassett, has been as- 
sisted by neighboring ministers, especially Rev. F. 
L. Goodspeed of Amherst. 


Rey. G. W. Andrews of Dalton is using the stere- 
opticon occasionally on Sunday evenings with 
marked success. At least three other ministers in 
the county own similar lanterns. The chureh in 
Lee finds, one especially useful in maintaining the 
interest and usefulness of the missionary concert. 


Maine. 


Under the lead of Rev. J. S. Williamson and the 
Augusta church, which aided financially, a good 
work has been done by Mr. G. A. Shaw of Bangor 
Seminary, and others from Bowdoin College, at out- 
stations near Augusta. The expenses have been met 
by the people of the stations, the Augusta church 
and the Maine Missionary Society. 


The Portland Congregational Club discussed, 
March 13, Congregational Interests in Maine. The 
Maine Missionary Society work was presented by 
Rey. E. R. Smith of Temple, one of the Andover 
Band; The Colleges and Academies by President 
W.D. Hyde, D.D., of Bowdoin; Bangor Seminary 
by Prof..J.S. Sewall. The program was enlivened 
with songs by the Bowdoin College Quartette. 


New Hampshire. 


The benevolent contributions of the First Church, 
Dover, during the past year amounted to $3,318. 


The church in Stratham has received $500 from 
the Jate Andrew Wiggin. The congregations are in- 
creasing.——The church in Hancock has a bequest 
of $3,000 from Adolphus D. Tuttle——The church in 
Winchester has a new pipe organ. 


The church of Seabrook and Hampton Falls, Rey. 
Joseph Kimball, pastor, rededicated its meeting 
house March 10, with a sermon by Rey. J. K. Al- 
drich. Other parts were by neighboring clergymen 
of several denominations. The house which was 
erected in 1835, repaired in 1867, has now been thor- 
oughly renovated, and with its new pews, pulpit 
furniture, carpet, cushions and stained glass win- 
dows 1s beautiful and convenient. 


Vermont, 

Five churches in Burlington, which are in the 
habit, as occasion offers, of holding union meetings, 
have invited Dr. Wilbur Chapman to hold a series 
of evangelistic services next fall and he has prom- 
ised to do so. During the weeks just passed there 
has been unusual interest in several churches and 
additions were made to membership on Sunday, 
March 5. Twenty joined the First Church, all but 
three on confession of faith.——In Jericho, a few 
miles distant, a two days’ fellowship meeting was 
held recently. Topics of practical mterest were 
discussed by pastorsand laymen. The services were 
well attended and were spiritually helpful. 


The church at Morrisville, under the lead of Rey. 
E. P. Seymour, has entered upona period of unusual 
activity. The fire kindled there is spreading. The 
indications are that the local conferences and the 
State Association will be unusually well attended 
and of exceptional power. 


Ex-Vice-President Morton has given to the church 
in Shoreham a beautiful window in memory of his 
father, Rev. D. O. Morton, who was pastor of the 
church from 1814 to 1831. During this pastorate the 
ex-vice-president was born and was named for his 
uncle, the distinguished missionary. ‘ 
hy Bhode island. 

About 120 new members were received into the 
Congregational fellowship in Pawtucket March 5, 
whilst the Baptist and Methodist churches, in their 
proportion, were similarly gladdened. This is the 
firstftruits of the recent revival movement in this 
community. To the Congregational church the oe- 
casion was a red-letter day, as it marked a double 
anniversary—the opening of its present church edi-- 
fice twenty-five years ago and of the services in it 
for twenty-five years of Mr. J. F. Adams as organ- 
ist and musical director. Later in the week a beau- 
tiful set of the Century Dictionary was presented 
to him by the parish. Pawtucket has been inter- 
ested in hearing Rev. W. F. Crafts of Pittsburg, 
Pa., speak on Sabbath Reform and several gentle- 
men from Michigan and Maine on Prohibition and. 
the Suppression-of Vice in Other Forms. One of 
the latest movements is the opening of a ‘“ Rescue 
Mission” in a central part of the city under the 
care of the churches and the W.C.. U. An old- 
time saloon keeper and gambler now gives his timie 
and labor to this work with promising suecess.—— 
An able paper was presented at the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing in Providence, March 6, by Rév.E. C. hides. on 
Professor Bruce’s book on Apologetieg Po eae 
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a Connecticut. 
} Rey. I. H. B. Headley, whose labors in Central 
Village and vicinity a year ago were so blessed, is 
holding special meetings in Ivoryton with good 
results. 


. The church in South Manchester made an increase 
in benevolence of seventy per cent. last year. The 
admissions to the church were forty-five, twenty- 
five on confession, A piano and hymn-books have 
recently been purchased for use in the social meet- 
ings. 

' The chureb in Cheshire lost twelve members by 
death last year whose ayerage age was seventy-five 
years, but has received seventy additions yey 
thirty months, making the membership 302. The 
-ehurch edifice, lately repaired, lost part of its steel 
roof in the recent storm. 


The late J. N. Stickney of Rockville left to the 
A. B.C. F. M. $5,000, to the H. M.S. of Connecticut 
$2,500, to the fund for ministers $1,000, A. M. A. 
$1,000, Union Church in Rockville $1,000, C. C. B.S. 
$1,000, C.S. S. and P. §. $500. 


The late Erastus D. Averz of Groton bequeathed 
$500 to the church of that town, the interest of 
which is to be deyoted to supplying seats to those 
unable to pay for them. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The Home Missionary Rally will visit this week 
Sherburne, Newark Valley, Moravia and Schenec- 
tady. Miss White of Williamstown, Mass., is the 
lady speaker. Revivals are in progress at Norwich 
and Smyrna. 


The newly renovated church at Union Center was 
rededicated March 5, witha sermon by Dr. Edward 
Taylor. The pastor 1s Rev. A. S. Wood. ' 


An unusually large number attended the last 
meeting of the Brooklyn Congregational Club, when 
Prof. D. P. Todd of Amherst College illustrated 
with exceedingly fine stereopticon pictures his lec- 
ture on St. Helena in 1890.—Hight hundred were 
present at the reception tendered Dr. and Mrs. A.J. 
¥. Behrends by the Central Church in recognition 
of bis ten-year pastorate. An original poem, the 
presentation of a $3,000 check to the pastoranda 
handsome ring from the Sunday school children as 
a love token to the pastor’s wife were features of 
the evening. The Brooklyn Fagle contained re- 
cently an appreciative editorial on Dr. Behrends’s 
labors.—The New England Church closed its finan- 
cial year with current expenses of $5,100 paid anda 
material reduction in the previously existing float- 
ing debt. 


A series of evangelistic services, in which all the 
evangelical churches unite, were begun in Lock- 
port Monday, conducted by the pastors. No evan- 
gelist will be employed. 

New Jersey. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth, with one or two members 
of the Army, is holding meetings every Friday even- 
ing during March with the church in Montclair, 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., pastor. 


The iniquitous race track legislation was given 
considerable attention at the recent Conference of 
Northern New Jersey churches at Newark. The 
spirited condemnation of the Legislature’s action 
was embodied in a resolution. Another important 
action was the pledging of $3,000 by the churches 
represented for the People’s Palace connected with 
the Jersey City Tabernacle. ‘The reports of the 
ehurches showed a gratifying condition of affairs. 

‘ Pennsylvania. 


The chorus choit ot Central Church, Philadelphia, 
at a recent evening service, rendered the whole of 
‘Mendelssohn’s Forty-second Psalm, the pastor’s 
topic being The Soul’s Thirst for God. Later they 
are to give Dr. Stainer’s Crucifixion. These evening 
choral services are attractive and inspiring. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


The Cleveland Ministers’ Meeting, March 6, dis- 
eussed Personality as an Element of the Minister’s 
Power, with an opening paper by Rev. H.O. Allen, 
based on Phillips Brooks’s Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing.—Hough Avenue Church received the largest 
accession in its history, March 5, thirty-five on con- 
fession, of whom more than one-half are heads of 
families, and eleven by letter. State Evangelist 
Reed’s meetings in J. anuary largely contributed to 
this result. The church was organized just three 
years ago with forty-six members as a branch of the 
Euclid Avenue Church. It has been independent 
and self-supporting the past two years. The present 
_ membership is 275. 
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Collinwood is a suburban yillage eight miles east 
of the Cleveland Union Depot, with many railroad 
people employed by the Lake Shore Road, which 
has extensive shops and yards there. The entire 
village has been greatly moved by a strong revival 
under the preaching of a Disciple minister from 
Cleveland. The Disciple church has received nine- 
ty-nine members and on March 5 the Congregational 
chureb received forty-five on confession, of whom 
twenty-one are heads of families and eight of them 
railway engineers and conductors. The total mem- 
bership is now 200, an increase of one hundred dur- 
ing the present pastorate. House to house visita- 
tion resulted in many conversions after the special 
meetings closed. 


Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, has the Jargest chorus 
choir in the city, under the leadership of Prof. 
Alfred Arthur. The pastor, Rey. C. S. Mills, is 
preaching a series of sermons on Some People 
Whom Jesus Met, and on Feb. 26, in connection 
with a sermon on the same subject, the chorus and 
soloists rendered Stainer’s sacred cantata, Jairus 
and His Daughter. More than $800 was given for 
the Jones Home for Friendless Children ata dona- 
tion party March 2. 

The church at Lucas has just canceled its debt. 
In the work of raising funds valuable assistance 
was rendered by the former pastor, Rey. A. D. Bar- 
ber. 

During the first year of Rev. E. L. Brooks’s pas- 
torate at Fort Recovery fifteen members have been 
added to the church as the result of regular seryv- 
ices. 

The church at Saybrook in its fiscal year just com- 
pleted paid $850 for home work and gave $172 for 
missions, nearly three times as much as last year. 


Michigan. 

In the past year in the city of Grand Rapids Con- 
gregationalism has gained 175 in church member- 
ship, 500in Sunday school membership, two church 
organizations and three mission schools. 


There is a general revival of interest in the church 
in Jackson. Tne pastor, Rev. W. C. Stiles, is en- 
gaged in special work among the unchurched em- 
ployés in the city. A Boys’ Brigade with forty 
members has just been formed. 

Rey. A. M. Hills recently closed a successful series 
of union revival meetings at Pontiac. Over eighty 
consecration cards were signed and the community 
was greatly stirred. 

The church at Nashville, after using the Disciples’ 
house of worship for ten years, has finally secured 
title to the property and owns it free of debt.— 
The church at Thompsonyille, only one year old, has 
just dedicated free of debt a neat house of worship 
costing $1,100.—The church at Clio closed its year 
with every bill paid, an experience it has not en- 
joyed for years.—tThe church at Hart takes upon 
itself self-support. 


THE WEST. - 
; Iowa. 

Rev. B. C. Tillitt, the home missionary evangelist, 
having closed meetings at Kingsley, started for his 
home on a train which stuck fast in a snowdrift and 
there remained until the next morning. Not feel- 
ing happy unless he could be holding meetings he 
gathered the passengers, crew and shovelers into 
one of the coaches and there held a gospel service 
which was greatly enjoyed. 


Rev. L. F. Berry of the First Church of Ottumwa 
is enlisting his young men to help in the evening 
service. The two services held by them attracted 
large audiences and greatly encouraged the pastor. 
He has recently preached several pointed sermons 
on The Gambling Mania. 


The additions to the Grinnell church reported this 
week for the most part were those who were brought 
into the Christian life by the Mills meetings. Jan. 
1 the membership was 733, since that time 177 have 
been received, 149 on confession. 


At the last communion of the church in Sloan, 
Rey. J. EK. McNamara, pastor, twenty-six were re- 
ceived to membership on confession. An entire 
class of eight young men and another of seven 
young women were among the number. During the 
past five months there have been over fifty addi- 
tions. 


The late Hon. N. F. Weber, a member of the church 
in Clarion and one of its best supporters, left $500, 
the interest to be used in*the support of the pastor 
and $100 as a perpetual fund for the Sunday school. 
—The Webster City people a few evenings ago 
took possession of the parsonage and made their 
pastor, Rey. J. T. Blanchard, a present of $50 in 


gold and gaye to his wife a set of silver apoura and 
table linen. 


Fifty-four on confession were received by the 
church in Creston at the close of a short series of 
special meetings carried on by the pastor, A. J. Van 
Wagner, and his people, without outside assistance. 
During his pastorate of six years there have been 
additions on confession at each communion, 220 of 
the 255 uniting in the six years coming as converts. 
The present membership, nearly every one resilient, 
is 367. 

The church in Anita, Rey. EB. P. Childs, pastor, 
closed its fiscal year with all bills paid. A Junior 
Endeayor Society of twenty-two members was re- 
cently organized. 


Minnesota. 
The church in Owatonna rejoices in a $2,090 debt 
lifted. The pastor, Rey. J. A. Chamberlin, has of 


late preached a series of sermons on the evolution 
of Christianity which has provoked much interest. 
A Men’s Sunday Evening Club has been formed with 
about 100 members. 


During Rev. W. W. McArthur’s ministry of four- 
teen months just closed at Sherburne a building 
has been completed and a church organized at 
Lake Belt. Mr. McArthur bas recovered $8,000 from 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway on ac- 
count of injury to his Jittle child who 1s erippled 
for life. 

Evangelist B. Fay Mills began his meetings at 
Minneapolis, March 8, with crowded houses and 
with evidences of hearty co-operation on the part of 
ministers and churches. Mr. F. W. Smith is as- 
sisting Rev. T. M. Price at West Duluth and Rey. 
C. B. Fellows Rey. A. A. Davis at North Branch 
with encouragement at both places. 


Kansas. 

A free nursery has been established in Wichita 
where mothers who desire to attend church may 
leave their little children.mThe chureh in Oyer- 
brook will build a house of worship, costing $1,50@ 
as soon as the weather admits. 


The church in Goodland is without a pastor, but 
the greater sense of responsibility felt by the mem- 
bers has strengthened it, and all the meetings are 
kept up.——Supt. J. E. Platt is holding sunday 
school institutes in the southeastern part of the 
State. 

The church in Chase is enjoying a revival. Extra 
meetings have been in progress for five weeks and 
the interest is unabated. Cottage prayer meetings 
are held in the afternoons. Twenty have already 
been received to membership. It is interesting to 
note that this spiritual blessing follows a system- 
atic and successful effort to clear up an old indebt- 
edness, which was accomplished by the setting 
apart last year, by members, of so many acres of 
wheat, the proceeds of which were devoted to 
church uses. By this means so much was secured 
that the church was enabled to decline $100 of mis- 
sionary aid which had been yoted by the board of 
directors and to continue self-supporting. 


The Arkansas Valley Association, held at Par- 
tridge, March 1-3, was largely attended and a meet- 
ing of enthusiastic interest. The reports from the 
churches showed decided spiritual and material 
progress. Missions, Christian Endeavor and Sun 
day school work were prominent themes. Some of 
the topics were: How to Secure a. Better Study of 
the Bible, Church Finances, and the Signs of the 
Times and Their Lessons. 


The church in Partridge contributes annually ‘to 
each of the seven societies and last year raised a 
total for this purpose of $183. Its pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Mintier, has been granted a leave of absence for five 
months from April 1, to take special training at 
Moody’s Bible Institute and elsewhere, and a young 
minister from Iowa has been engaged as supply. 


Nebraska. F 

All through the winter a revival spirit has pre- 
vailed at Neligh, a number of business men having 
been reached, and at the last communion thirty- 
nine were received to membership, twenty-nine of 
them on confession. Union meetings were held 
with the Methodists for five weeks. The observance 
at Gates College of the Day of Prayer for Colleges 
and the subsequent imterest among the students 
have contributed to the happy result. Rev. W. J. 
Turner, who has just removed to Mt. Vernon, O., 
rejoices in this culmination of his pastoral labors. 
Previous to his departure his appreciative people 
gave him a reception, at which a gold watch was 
presented to him. 


Deacon L, R. Crosby and family, who are about to 
leave the church in Wisner, were given a reception 
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March 4. A silver tea service was presented to Mrs. 
Crosby and a watch chain, on which hung $250 in 
gold coins, to the deacon, who has been for ten years 
one of the chief workers and faithful supporters of 
the church. 


The church in Creighton, Rev. J. W. Barron, pas- 
tor, united recently with the Methodist Episcopal 
chureh in evangelistic meetings and March 5 re- 
ceived thirty-seven into membership, thirty-two on 
confession. Several business men were among 
the number. Superintendent Bross spent the day 
with the church and a generous home missionary 
offering was received, in which the congregation, 
Sunday school and Endeavor Society all shared. 


The church in Fremont has taken an active part 
in the union evangelistic meetings for a month past 
and Mareh 5 the pastor, Rev. W. H. Buss, received 
twenty-six, twenty-two on confession. All but one 
were adults and ten were men. In the evening the 
church building was filled to overflowing with a 
meeting for women only and the large hall of the 
city was filled with a meeting for men only. 


Of the 100 who‘had signed cards during the meet- 
ings in David City, thirty-nine were received into 
the church March 5, thirty-seven on confession.— 
March 5 twenty-seven were received to the church 
in York, twenty-one on confession. 

Colorado. 

A notable increase is seen in attendance at church 
and Sunday school at Lafayette, under the leader- 
ship of Rey. A. K. Packard. During this pastorate 
a conyenient church edifice has been erected. 


The Olive Branch Mission, Denver, opened its new 
tabernacle, March 5, Rey. J. F. Smith in charge.—— 
Ferdinand Schievera is conducting a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings at the People’s Tabernacle. 


The church in Creede was reorganized last month. 
Various denominations are represented in it and in 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, which is working for a 
church building. Rey. M. N. Frantz is in charge. 


* PACIFIC COAST. 
rr California. 

Two dollars and sixty-six cents per member for 
home missions is the recordjust made by the church 
at South Vallejo. Its membership is only three.— 
A few moments of silence and then the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert. Such is the way the Pasadena 
church opens its morning service. During this 
time the doors are locked. 


The new church in Bloomington has twenty-six 
members. Not quite six months ago Superintend- 
ent Case organized a Sunday school and this is one 
result. 


In the East Los Angeles church a Girls’ Brigade 
has been formed, after the idea of the Boys’ Brig- 
ade. So far it is quite successful.An edifice 
with movable partitions, so as to serve both as a 
house of worship and a parsonage, is contemplated 
at Flinn Valley. 


Large congregations greet Dr. Brown in the First 
Church, and What Christianity Is Doing for San 
Francisco is proving a most acceptable course of 
lectures for the second service. Representatives 
from the Salvation Army and the Union Mission 
have already spoken.—In behalf of the 40,000 Ital- 
ians in the city Mr. Nordi and wife of Chicago have 
begun work on the north side of the city, where a 
large number of his countrymen reside. The pros- 
pect is hopeful.—M r. Edward Kimball spent a re- 
cent Sunday at the Park Church, the new enter- 
prise, and succeeded in securing pledges for $1,000 
for a house of worship.—Twenty happy years hay- 
ing been spent together by Bethany Chureh and 
Rey. W. C. Pond, D.D., suitable recognition was 
made by a large reunion of members, former mem- 
bers and friends. The following Sunday appropri- 
ate services were held. It was also the fortieth an- 
niversary of Dr. Pond’s arrival in California. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
ANDREWS, Edwin N., accepts call to Peshtigo, Wis. 
CARPENTER, Charles M., of iyaeseorn ciara to 
Hope Ch., Cambridgeport. Accepts. 
CLEAVES, Charles P., of Bangor Seminary to Enos- 
burg, Vt. Accepts. ( 
DOANE, John, of Grand Island, Neb., to Plymouth Ch., 
DOLLIFE, Frank §., of B 
rank §.,0 angor Seminary to Jackson 
Me., where he has been Saeniviie, y G 
ae” John S., of Flat Rock, Mich., to Rochester. 
pts. 
FREEMAN, Marston S., of Newell, Io., to Waucoma. 


ea 

G eee E, William A., of Oberlin Seminary to Onekama. 
Mich, 

GREENE, Chester W., declines call to Berlin Heights, 
O., and accepts call to Frankfort, Mich. 

HICKMOTT, John V., of Galesburg, Mich., to Mendon, 


Sean dee 
KELLOGG, H. Martin, of Lebanon, Ct., to Wolcott 
Accepts. 
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MARSH, George, of Sedalia, Mo., to Lacon, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 

MILLARD, William B., of Chicago Seminary to Sharon, 
Wis. a 4 

MOORE, W. N. (lay), of Charlevoix, Mich., to New Du- 
luth, Minn. Accepts. 

PERRY, George H., of Kiowa, Kan.,to Goodland. <Ac- 


cepts. 

ROBBINS, James C.,of Lincoln, Cal., to North Berke- 
ley. peu ae 

ROPER, C. Fremont, declines call to Brandon, Ct. 

ROUSE, Fred. T., to Plantsville, Ct. Accepts. | 

RUBINKAM, Nathaniel I. (Pres.), to University -Ch., 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

SAGE, Charles J., of Staples, Minn., to Verndale. 4 

SANFORD, W. B., of the American §. S. Union to Alli- 
son, lo. Accepts. i 

STEVENS, Frank V., of Wellington, Kan., to First Ch., 
Sedalia, Mo. 

STIMSON, Henry A., accepts call to Broadway Taber- 
nacle, N. Y. 

SWIFT, Benjamin, of Union Seminary to Orwell, Vt. 

TAYLOR, Albert W., of Rushville, N.Y.,~to Seneca 
Falls. Accepts. 

TURNER, W. Jay, of Neligh, Neb., to Mt. Vernon, O. 
Accepts. 4 

WILKINS, Harry J., of Oberlin Seminary to Strongs- 
ville, O. Accepts. y 

WYCKOFF, Charles T., instructor of music in Chicago 
Seminary to pastorate of Armour Institute. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


LANSING, Isaac J., i. March 8, Park Street Ch., Boston, 
Mass. Sermon by Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D.; other 
parts ee Rev. Messrs. A. H. Plumb, D. D., Arthur Lit- 
tle, D.D., G. A. Gordon, E. B. Webb, D. D., and W. H. 
Allbright, 

MOFFAT, o. p. Feb. 28, Laingsburg, Mich. soeey 
Rey. L. M. Wood; other parts by Rev. Messrs. F. 
Bush, W. C. Allen, John Claflin and Leroy Warren. 

WOODCOCK, Thomas J., 0. p. Nora Springs, Io. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Charles Noble; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. 8. F. Millikan, F. B. Hicks, T. O. Douglass and 
Q. C. Todd. : : 

Resignations. 


ALDRICH, Isaac N., Hopkins, Mich. 

DECKER, Henry A., Bangor, Mich. 

DIXON, John A., Island Pond, Vt. 

FAIRBANKS, F. J., Second Ch., Amherst. 

JONES, William D., Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

PATCH, Isaac P., Oswego Falls, N. Y. Resignation not 
accepted. 

SMITH, William, Plymouth, Ill., to work in Huntington, 
Ore., under the A. H. M.S. 

VIVIAN, Richard, Ada, Mich. 

WADSWORTH, George, Lakeland, Minn. 

WAIN, George A., Saranac, Mich. 

YOUNG, James C., Brooksville, Me. 


Dismissions. 
BETES, Charles C., Jan. 30, Central Ch., Dorchester, 
ass. 
Churches Organized. 


STAR LAKE, Wnu., March 5. Twenty-two members. 


Miscellaneous. 
BLACKMAN, William F., has been appointed to the 
chair of social science in Yale Seminary, and will 
spend a year in Europe before beginning his new 


work. 

CONRAD, Arcturus Z., of the Old South Ch., Worces- 
fer, Mass., has received an addition of $1,000 to his 
salary. 

EDWARDS, Jonathan, will sever his connection with 
Whitman College at the end of March. 

BLELDE, Floyd C., is in charge of the church in Ewen, 

ich. 

REYNOLDS, William T., since his resignation from the 
church in North Haven, Ct., has been asked to become 
its pastor emeritus. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

Adams, Mass., 9 12 Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Albany, N. Y., Clinton Park, 6 10 
Ave., 3.3 Second, 5 7 
Alton, Ill., 4 4 Great Falls, N. H., Cinta 
Ames, lo., — 6 Grinnell, Io., 51 58 
Amherst, Ms., First, 6 11 Harvey, fil, PEN) 
Atlantic, Io., 4 4 Havelock, Neb., Sig 
Ballardvale, Mass., Humboldt, Io., 4 4 
Union, 8 Hyde Park, Mass., — 18 
Baltimore, Md., Sec- Jackson, Mich., First, 9 25 
ond, 4 6 Janesville, Wis., 4 ll 
Rancroft, Mich., 28 28 Johnson, Vt., . SANG 
Bangor, Me., First, 3, 5 Keene, N. H., Kirst, 8 9 
Central, 4 6 Second, 18 23 
Barre, Vt., 5 17 La Grange, Ill., 4 4 
Benzonia, Mich., 7 1L Lake City, Minn., 7) 29 
Berea, O., 3 5 Lineoln, Neb., First, — 


Big Rapids, Mich., 10 Lockport, N. Y., East 


Bloomington, Cal., 8 26 Avenue, 10 14 
Bowmanville, I11., 19 19 Longmeadow. Mass., 1 4 
Bradford, Vt., 21 27 Lynn, Mass,, First, 3 5 
Brandon, Vt., 3 3 Madrid, Neb., 3 6 
Brookfield, Vt., First, 3 3 Magnolia, Io., 16 16 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Roch- Malden, Mass., First, 4 14 
ester Ave., 5 § Marietta, 0O., First, 17 24 
New England, 15 20 Milford, Neb., qT) 18 
Brooklyn Village, 0., 6 6 Milwaukee, Wis., 
Buena Park, Cal., — 3 North Side, — 38 
Cambridge, Mass., Pilgrim, — 12 
North Ave.,* ’ 16 20 Monticello, Io., 3.3 
Wood Memorial, 10 11 Neligh, Neb., 27 39 
Camden, N.Y., 3 3 New Milford, Ct., 1.3 
Centerville, S. D., 3 4 Newbury Center, Vt., 6 6 
Central Falls, R.1., 40 43 Newport, N. H., 2D, 
Chase, Kan., 20 20 North Attleboro, Ms., 10 16 
Chelsea, Mass., Cen- North Madison, 0., 32 33 
tral, 19 20 North Troy, Vt., — 8 
Cheshire, Ct:, 6 6 Northfield, Vt., 16 
Chicago, Tl., Auburn Oak Grove, Ill., | — 1B 
Park, 1 5 Oberlin, O., First, 5 16- 
Bethany Logs Second 5. 9 
Douglas Park, — 8 Omaha, Neb., Hillside, 3 7 
Grace, 6 13 Orange, N. J., 18 20 
Lake View, 10 18 Oswego Falls, N.Y., 11 12 
Lincoln Park, 7 14 Ottumwa, Io., First, 2 4 
May wood, 4 7 Paterson, N. es 4-4 
Millard Ave., 1 4 Pawtucket, R. I., 22 28 
New England, 2 17 _ Park Place, 50 53 
Park Manor, 1 3 Philadelphia, Pa., Cen- 
Pilgrim, 5 23 tral 0 10 
Ravenswood, 4 5 Pittsfield, Mass., First,2 4 
Scandinavian, First,— 13 Plano, Il., st — 13 
South, 5 10 Portland, Me., Sec- 
South Chicago, 5 5 _ ond, ST: 
Tabernacle, . 16 23 Portland, Ore., Ger- 
Trinity, 10 18 man, , — 52 
Union Park, 10 15 _ Mississippi Avenue, 3 3 
Washington Park, 1 4 Redlands, Gal., First,— 6 
Warren Ave., 4 4 Rockville, Ct., 3.3 
Western, 3 7 Romeo, Mich., -6 6 
Chillicothe, O., 10 12 Royalton, Vt., 3.4 
Cleveland, O., First, — 10 Russell, Kan., 10 10 
Plymouth, 6 11 San_ Francisco, Cal., 
Pilgrim, 17 20 = Olivet, 8 8 
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Mt. Zion, 4 56 St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Madison Ave., 56 6 South, 3 5 
Franklin Ave., 3 5 Seymour, Ct., 12 16 
Hough Ave., 85 46 Sloan, Io., 26. 26 
Union, — 2 5 South Weymouth, Ms.,7 17 
Collinwood, O., 44 54 Star Lake, Wn., 20 22 
Columbus,’ 0., East- Sterling, Il, Pea rs 
wood, 2 5 Stowe, Vi. 3 4 
First 6 12 St. Louis, Mo., Aubert 
Mayflower, 8 12 "| Places ed 
Plymouth, Lit Central, 2 20 
South 20 22 Compton Hill, 15 24 
Concord, Mass., 4 7 Hope, a9 
Cora, Kan., 18 18 Pilgrim, 10 22 
Creighton, Neb., 82 37 Plymouth, w8 
Creston, Lo., 54 54 Tabernacle, 10 10 
Cumberland Mills, nion,\ 5. 5 
Me., 10 11 Summer Hill, Dl., 14,14 
Davenport, Io., Ed- Tampa, Fla., ~ 38.4 
wards, . 11 Taunton, Mass., Trini- 
David City, Neb., 87. 39 ~_—ttarian, 4 
De Pue, Ill, 3 8 Thornton, R.L., 4 


2 
Des Moines, Io., Plym- Toledo, O., First, | 0 2 


outh 56 64 Tougaloo, Miss., 

North Park, 10 10 Twinsburg, O., 2.4 
Pilgrim, 3 8 Union Center, N.Y.,. 11 12 
Detroit, Mich., Plym- Unionville, Ct., 12 18 
outh, — 27 Utica, Mich., 4 4 
Dorchester, Mass., Ware, Mass., East, 5 8 
Pilgrim, — 10 Webster, Io., Sea 
Dover, N. H. 


f 6 7 Webster Groves, Mo., 2 5 
Dubuque, Io., First, 29 35 Wenham, replete 8 Il 
i 


Eaton Rapids, Mich., 8 10 West Newbury, 6.10 
Elkhorn, Wis., — 11 West Newton, Mass., 
Fall River, Mass., Second 28 
Central, 7 West Rutland, Vt., 5 5 
Fitehville, O., — 18 Worcester, Mass., Old 
Fremont, Ind., 9 9 South, 35 48 
Fremont, Neb., 22 26 Salem Street, Chae 
Garrettsville, O., 20 22 Yankton, S. D., 4 4 
Genesee, Idaho, 7 11 York, Neb., 21 27 
Genoa Bluffs, Lo., Sixteen churches 


bee het 
Grand Island, Neb., 8 9 with two or less, 19 24 
Conf., 1,692; Tot., 2,490. , 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 4,425; Tot., 9,228. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association last week brought together a 
good number of the friends of the institution who, 
after listening to the reports and anaddress by Rev. 
W.R. Clarke, were regaled with refreshments and 
permitted to inspect the different departments of 
work, tangible evidences of which were furnished 
in a fine display of wood carving and other articles 
made by students in the various schools. The two 
homes on Berkeley and Warrenton Streets, respect- 
ively, accommodate 300 girls, the domestic employ- 
ment department has placedin families during the 
last year 2,700 girls and the business agency has fur- 
nished 1,700 women and girls with salaried posi-- 
tions. One of the most useful lines of work is the 
traveler’s aid department, which employs two ladies 
to meet steamers and care for unprotected girls; 
553 steamers were met since Jan. 1, 1892, and 1,900 
girls were aided to places of safety. 


During Dr. J. L. Withrow’s pastorate of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, from May 1, 1886, to 
Jan. 1, 1893, there have been received by confession 
658 and by letter 705. The present membership is 
1,480. The gifts for benevolent purposes during 
that time were $124,694.03 and the total expendi- 
tures for all purposes $293,831.98. The three Sunday 
schools, two industrial schools and a kindergarten 
have a membership of 3,468. 


Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle is again hard pressed 


; financially. With a debt of $287,216.59 on the pres- 


ent building, of which $20,000 must be paid within a 
month, and with no money on hand or in sight to 
meet these demands, the financial prospects are 
rather discouraging. Twice within a comparatively 
few years this church has lost its building by fire 
and the congregation has had its liberality taxed to 
the utmost. Dr. Talmage receives a salary of $12,000 
a year, but during the last three years and four 
months he has expended for the Tabernacle all his 
salary except $628. The contributions to mission 
and other benevolent work of the Presbyterian 
Church have amounted, we believe, to a less sum 
than that. The membership is 4,447, but the current 
receipts are small. The huge crowd of strangers 
forming so large a part of the audience give almost 
nothing, and many of the regular attendants are 
laboring people. Fewrich peopleattend the church. 
It is at least remarkable that the church should 
have incurred repeatedly so great debts and then 
repeatedly have appealed to the public for help. 
Dr. Funk has published an earnest appeal to Brook- 
lyn to come to the rescue of the enterprise. 


John P. Quinn’s crusade against gambling goes. 
forward vigorously and with increasing success. 
So thoroughly in sympathy with his work are the 
railroad managers that they transport his car, Ro- 
anoke, at reduced rates and sometimes make no 
charge. Baltimore, Washington and cities and 
towns thereabouts have been visited recently and 
crowded meetings were held in police courts, rail- 
road stations, at fire engine houses, just the persons 


. whom it is especially desirable to reach being thus 


brought under reforming and gospel influences, for 
a great many go to the car while it is standing in the 
depots who would not attend a church or any other 
place of religious worship. Many, it is true, are in- 
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fluenced purely by curiosity but before they leave 
are frequently convicted of sinandconverted. Some 
who come hoping to get points on gambling are 
pointed to the Saviour. In order to secure funds to 
sustain this worthy work Mr. Quinn is issuing cer- 
tificates of shares similar to those used by the A. B. 
C.F.M. to obtain contributions for the Morning 
Stars» They can be bought for $1 apiece from O.S. 
Palmer, 24 Park Place, New York. Every purchaser 
of two shares will receive a copy of Mr. Quinn’s 
book on gambling. This is an easy and at the same 
time an effective way for Sunday school scholars, 
members of Endeavor Societies and others to help 
forward a good cause. 


IMPORTANT TEMPERANCE VIOTORY. 


BY REV. W. F. BLACKMAN, ITHAOA, N. Y. 


Another conservative university town, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., has joined Cambridge in outlawing 
the saloon. The polls closed an hour ago and 
as I write all the church bells of the city are 
saluting the skies with the news of the vic- 
tory. The campaign has been long and the 
final fight sharp and bot, and this is the story 
of it in brief. 

Last‘spring the churches formed a temper- 
ance alliance and began holding monthly 
union meetings on Sunday evenings with the 
purpose—which the meetings served admira- 
bly—of informing and bestirring the people as 
to the social, political, fiscal, moral and spirit- 
ual bearings of the dramshop. Then gospel 
temperance meetings were held daily for a 
fortnight, conducted by P. A. Burdick. These 
were largely attended, and, though not wholly 
to the taste of some, they served to arouse a 
certain considerable portion of the public. 
The next step was the nomination by the Cit- 
izens’ Anti-Saloon Association of Mr. Clinton 
D. Bouton for mayor. The significance of this 
move will be understood when it is known 
that, in accordance with the new city charter, 
the incoming mayor is charged with the duty 
of appointing excise commissioners and so of 
determining the license policy of the city for a 
period of three, or possibly four, years. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 names were signed to the 
papers putting Mr. Bouton in the field. The 
Democratic party nominated an esteemed and 
popular citizen who was committed to the 
license cause, the Republicans refrained from 
making any nomination, and so the issue was_ 
distinctly joined. It is not, however, to be 
understood that the Republican party ap- 
‘proved and supported the no-license cause. 
On the contrary, many of its leaders were 
strongly opposed to it. 

The Cambridge tactics were quite closely 
followed. The platform was made as broad 
as possible; there was no discussion of total 
abstinence; extremists were relegated to the 
rear. A paper, the Plain Truth, was issued, 
at first semi-weekly and afterward daily, 
and placed in every home and store in the 
city. It was small but pithy, pungent and 
persuasive. Perhaps it contributed more than 
any other single agency to the success of the 
movement. Every pastor, including the Ro- 
man Catholic priest and the Episcopal rector, 
used his influence, in the pulpit and out, for 
the vandidate of the Anti-Saloon Association. 
Several of the Cornell professors were active 
on the same side. The Salvation Army corps 
fought valiantly. Letters and testimonials 
from Father Scully of Cambridge, Professors 
Francis G. Peabody and Charles Eliot Norton 
were published and had great weight. Twice 
Rey. D. N. Beach came to Ithaca and by his 
hearty and winsome manner, his enthusiastic 
though tolerant spirit, his recital of Cambridge 
experiences and statistics, his fervent exhur- 
tations in public and his personal conferences 
with some more conservative citizens did 
much to bring the good result to pass. Ithaca 
will long cherish the memory of his visits 
with gratitude. Rev. Dean Wright of the 
Cambridge New Church Divinity School spent 
Sunday, March 5, with us. In the evening a 
union meeting of citizens was attended by a 
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thousand men, mostly voters, and Dean 
Wright’s calm and polished address, supple- 
mented by words of like sort from Professor 
Wilder of the university and by brief ad- 
dresses by pastors. and business men, told 
powerfully. 

Besides these public measures all those 
more direct and personal methods of work 
known to politicians—so far as they are legiti- 
mate—were adopted by the association. The 
majority for no license was 127. Thisis better 
than we dared hope, and, taking account of 
political and other complications and the large 
corruption fund used by the other side, it 
means a very decisive deliverance against the 
saloon. ; 

I have written of this as a victory; in an- 
other sense it is only the beginning of the 
struggle. The expressed will of the people 
must be enforced. It will be, in a firm, 
though, I hope, patient and moderate, manner. 
The paper will be continued. The citizens 
will organize for the moral support of the 
mayor. Meetings will be held for the rein- 
vigoration and expression of public opinion. 

I write this as an expression of gratitude to 
our Cambridge friends and teachers and asa 
testimony to other cities to the telling effect 
of those measures which were wrought out 
there, and which we have largely borrowed, 
in any struggle under local option laws with 
the saloon. They ought to be generally 
adopted. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


There was no Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall 
last Monday morning on account of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance at the Meionaon. The question dis- 
cussed was, Shall We Abolish Fast Day? All the 
speakers, we believe, expressed their views on this 
subject some weeks ago in the Boston Journal over 
their signatures. The chairman remarked that the 
opinions of none of them were known when they 
were invited. ‘ 

Dr. George C. Lorimer was the first speaker. He 
remarked that the note of the secretary asking him 
to speak gave as the reason for asking him and 
others that they were well-known conservatives. 
He thought that Fast Day is needed, thatit is proper 
for the Government to call on the people to search 
out their sins and pray. But the churches create 
the impression that, whatever may be true of the 
State, they are out of sympathy with the call to 
come together and confess their sins. Each church 
sets the example of a poor, meager, slipshod ob- 
servance of the day. We have outgrown, but we 
ought not to have outgrown, the customs of our 
fathers. If the churches would observe Fast Day 
there would be no proposition to abolish it. 

Rey. Dr. E. E. Hale wrote a letter favoring the re- 
tention of the day because subjects can then be dis- 
cussed which are inappropriate for Sunday. Rey. 
Dr. James M. Gray also wrote that the day has 
been successfully used for evangelistic services and 
might be so used to a much greater extent. It 
stands as a unique witness to public sins and the 
rights of God in the community. 

Rey. Dr. A. A. Miner said that if there is one 
sin more than another which Boston should confess 
on Fast Day it is the liquor traffic. If ministers 
will take their coats off and roll up their sleeves 
and treat public sins as they deserve the commu- 
nity will be stirred to its foundations and no further 
movements will be made to abolish Fast Day. 

Rey. Dr. T. Perrin of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South Boston, suggested that there are 
plenty of public sins to confess. Among these are 
jealousies and rivalries between denominations and 
ministers, the childlessness of Protestant families 
and selfish absorption in public affairs. We have 
reduced religious banqueting to a science, and it 
would be a benefit to practice fasting also. 

Dr. A. H. Plumb thought it very remarkable that 
all the speakers should be agreed when their opin- 
ions were not known beforehand. There must bea 
mistake when ministers want Fast Day abolished, 
since in this wish they agree with all wicked peo- 
ple. The sense of ‘sin has greatly weakened in 
recent years. The governor’s proclamation last 
year made no reference to sin, but Unitarian goy- 
ernors in the past have called on the people to con- 
fess their sins and pray for forgiveness. There is 
a great educating force in having the proclamations 
read from the pulpits on the Sunday before Fast 
Day. The day is still very widely observed as it 
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ought to be. Rev. Dr. M. D. Kneeland added his 
Amen to all that had been said. 

As more than three-fourths of the pastors whose . 
opinions were recently published favored abolish- 
ing the governmental Fast Day, it is remarkable 
that the secretary of the alliance should have hap- 
pened to hit only the minority in his selection. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
20,10 A.M. Topic, Is the Modern Sermon Deficient in 
Appeal? Speaker, Rev. C. P. Mills. 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, March 21, 

P.M. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates for pastorates. Abarens Rey. 
W. ¥. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address a plications to Rey. J. W. Wellman, 


117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 


Mississippi, Meridian, Thursday, March 23, 
Alabama, Birmingham, Saturday, March 26. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 5. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Thursday, April 6. 
Texas Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, April 18. 
Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, 32 May 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
Ohio, Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
South Dakota, Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Tllinois, Monday, May 15. 
Iowa, Museatine Tuesday, May 16. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 16. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Tuesday, May 26. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 18, 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 15 rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 4. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
O1ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region, Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Cone Rene! House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students tor the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges, 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev, George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; vec office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Yu. GA. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House. New York 

ity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper. 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded Ve. 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and othe1 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen andé 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hanu 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli 
citea, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Stre t. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and _ re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MOKENZ1E, D. D., President 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S., SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Nine societies are now reported by Ireland. 


The Plankinton, S. D., society has pledged $100 to 
the endowment fund of Yankton College. 


The Christian Endeavor Day offerings from the 
one hundred societies that first reported averaged 
a little more than twelve dollars from each society. 


The St. Paul Union has an evangelistic committee 
ready to give assistance in any special meetings 
where help is desired. Each denomination repre- 
sented in the union by a society is represented by a 
member in this committee. 


The societies in Colorado Springs and the Y. M. 
C. A. there have been co-operating in a series of 
receptions beld in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, Each 
society in turn has made arrangements and issued 
invitations for a reception to some special class, 
one society inviting college students, another print- 
ers and another firemen. 


A consecration meeting of the floating society on 
the New York was held in the West Side reading- 
room in New York shortly before the steamer started 
on its first trip under the American flag. The Cen- 
tra) Church society in Chelsea holds meetings at 
the Marine Hospital. It is very desirable that all 
societies that do work for the sailors should have 
correspondence committees for the interchange of 
information and it is requested that the name of 
the chairman of any such committee may be sent to 
the superintendent of floating societies, Miss An- 
toinette P. Jones, Falmouth, Mass. 


At the World’s Fair Christian Endeavor has been 
assigned space in Section D of the gallery in the 
Liberal Arts Building, with Italy on one side and the 
Y.M.C.A.onthe other. Inthe Parliament of Re- 
ligions the days alloted to Christian Endeavor are 
Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 23, 24, and the meetings 
will be held in the Hall of Washington in the new 
Art Palace. Arrangements for these meetings are 
now in the hands of a committee of seven, of which 
General Secretary J. W. Baer is the chairman. The 
Chicago Union will maihtain headquarters and a 
bureau of information at the store of the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 148 Madison Street. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ALLEN—HITCHCOCK—In Hanover, N.H., March 9, by 
Rey. S. P. Leeds, Frederick J. Allen of Limerick, Me., 
and Maria P., daughter of Prof. C. H. Hitchcock of 
Dartmouth College. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


HOWARD-—In Brookline, March 1, Jesse Wayland, son 
of Albert C. and the late Ellen M. Howard, aged 25 
yrs., 4 mos. 

JONES—In Chicago, Il1., Feb. 26, Charles S. Jones, super- 
intendent of telegraphs, Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
aged 60 yrs. 


DANIEL WILDER FAIRBANK. 


Two noble Christian men, beloved brothers, James C. 
and D. W. Fairbank, have within the past two weeks, 
to the great loss and sorrow of Jacksonville, [1l., been 
taken by death. The family, originally from Oakham, 
Mass., of sturdy piety and integrity, settled with five 
young lads upon a farm near Jacksonville when the 
Yale Band was beginning to make itself felt preaching 
in the wilderness, organizing churches, founding “ ILli- 
nois College.” Under this influence three of the broth- 
ers, of whom Daniel was one, planned to go into foreign 
missionary work. Feeble health detained all but the 
oldest, Samuel B., from the cherished purpose, and in 
his long labors for the name of Christ in India the other 
brothers have felt the honor of the family and their 
own hopes and prayers were sacredly enlisted. Hence- 
forth as farmer and merchant, as citizen and deacon, 
Wilder Fairbank has lived a life honored and useful to 
an unusual degree. 

His absolute unselfishness and minute fidelity in all 
labors for the communify and the church, but above all 
his serene temper and evenly balanced judgment, estab- 
lished a contidence in him rarely given to man by his 
fellows. With very decided opinions-he coupled great 
Pe uee with his opponents; with perfect honesty and 

rankness in expression he wounded no one’s feelings, 
such was his gentle consideration. Conservative by 
nature he had not a particle of prejudice against any 
truth just because it happened to be new. The new and 
catholic creed of the church of which he was so long a 
beloved officer is the fruit of his wise thought on divine 
things, and the new and beautiful organ in the Jackson- 
ville church stands the attractive monument to his last 
loving industry in behalf of the church. His arduous 
labors as trustee in seeking and finding in Dr. J. E. 
Bradley a fit suecessor to the lamented Dr. Tanner for 
the presidency of Mlinois College no doubt hastened his 
death. But his house was in perfect order and his 
latest words were of simple trust in the Redeemer. 


THE MISSES CARLTON. 

In Andover, Feb. 28, of pleurisy, Miss Sarah Ingalls 
Carlton, aged 73 years. March 2, ‘of neumonia, Miss 
Sophia Carlton, aged 83 yrs.,2 mos. Of the four deaths 
in the membership of the South Church, Andover, week 
Shefore last none seemed less sad or more like going 
home than that of these sisters. As they lay side by 
side in their caskets death seemed robbed of its loneli- 
ness, and for the elder sister to find the younger, upon 
whom she leaned in life, awaiting her at the heay- 
enly gates must haye been unexpectedly joyous. Feel- 
ing in better health than usual until a week before the 


. 


end, after a five days’ sickness the call came to both. 
“Pleasant in their lives, in their death they were not 
divided,” For forty, years théy were deyoted members 
of the South Church, and for them “ to die was gain.” 


MR. H. D. P. BIGELOW. 


The sudden death in Chicago, Feb. 25, of Mr. Bigelow 
will surprise and sadden a wide circle of friends. * His 
life might well serve both as an example and an inspira- 
tion to the young men of today. He illustrated the way 
to win success. Born ona New England farm, with the 
scantiest privileges of education, thrown on his own re- 
sources when a lad of thirteen, learning the tanner’s 
trade and then engaging for a year on a salary of #100 
and his board, he nevertheless fought his way up till 
he became a member of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Removing West he became a manager for the Hartford 
Boiler Inspection Company and enjoyed not only the 
confidence but the high esteem of the company’s offi- 
cials. As a business man he was energetic, prompt, 
systematic, exact; as a friend loyal and trueas the 
needle to the pole; as a Christian ruled by profound 
convictions, in sympathy with every good cause, a syste- 
matic and generous giver, an ardent lover of his church 
(the First Congregational) and pastor, a devoted friend 


of missions. Faithful, conscientious, warm-hearted Fo 
devout, his memory will be fragrant and his place har Kittie a0 
to fill. Of Fairhaven, Vt. 


MRS. MARTHA RUSSELL RAWSON. 


In Thompson, Ct., in the early an ery of Sunday, 7 
Feb. 19, Martha Russell, widow of the late Rey. Alanson Ol age 0 dl 
Rawson, entered into the heavenly rest. Born in Weston, 

Mass., Jan. os eed she was next to the eldest of ten 


children, of whom seven were brothers, all locatin in 


Massillon, O., and forming the well-known firm of Rus- nt 
sell Brothers. Feb. 22, 1828, she was married to Rey. Salt Rheum Completely Cured by 
Alanson Rawson, a native of Alstead, N. fl., to which Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


place her parents had earlier remoyed. They had three 
children, one son and two daughters, of whom one 


daughter survives. Mrs. Rawson shared with her hus- The following frank statement comes 
band for some years the work of the pastorate, for f aes J 
tle she was pera bs ee Sa pa es ceased rom Mr. William Fox, a painter for 
to value the position highly for its work’s sake. gee : 
With the ae praciaas and unselfish tiga she pre- the Williams Slate Mantel Works, Fair 
sided over the home, which was removed forty years H View 
ago to ieee ae Ma Feces can pneu non naiee aven, Vt.: 
ears maintained, later in the restricted circle of the ‘ 
ome and always in the community the impress, of her “T used to read testimonials with doubt. 
character was singularly pure and powerful. hrou ‘ ’ 
more than sixty years of married life, which had fis But Bince I gave Hood’s Sarsaparilla to my 
full share of sorrow, neipral mintetrica have gone forth little girl, Kitty, some four years ago, and it 
from this Christian home in acts and gifts of benetficence j ‘ 
whose number and value—not inconsiderable in them- did so much for her, I believe that they are 
selves—were utes eee oni eae eee oe all genuine, honest, and record veritable 
illustrated a noble ideal of Christian stewardship. ’ Pg 
such we may confidently affirm, whether they live, cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Kitty was ‘ 
therefore, or die, eb ake he Lone Papa ibis cs three years old when a skin disease, eczema, 
Some years since the daughter, Mrs. J. Sco ewis, * 
and her amily came to make their home with her par- appeared uh her face. It would itch so badly 
ents. In the little more than a year that has elapsed the little child would 
since the death of pore Ts. eaihidcd had pome 
to depend inereasingly upon the tender care of her Scratch till it BI d 
daughter and niece. e 
ee P 2 
ae —<——= We had seven or eight doctors, without the 
HoMyE; Seen Re is just sows pwee en one least shadow of benefit. One day a neighbor 
a serious question for many. 3 {FFG zo , ‘ 4 * 
autumn has developed into disease. Business or who had used Hood’s Sarsaparilla suggested 
society—the winter’s confinement, or its weather, that we try it. When Kitty had taken halfa 
nae made woes weak sa Fel ec ane samen bottle she was better, and when she had 
physician looks grave and finally says a change o 
air is ‘‘the only thing.” Where shall it be? The taken a bottle and a half, she was perfectly 
seashore, the mountains, the South, all have their cured and there has been 
features, but home, sweet home, has comforts of A 
its own not to be found in the world elsewhere. | No Sign of Salt Rheum | 
Exile in health is bad enough, but exile in sick- ; 
ness who can fully describe? Then the matter of For almost four years. Her skin is now as 
great expense often makes for many the full cup of fair and clear as any child’s inthe town. I 
trouble to overflow. hi d Hood’ 4 
To any such, reluctant to go away, we would say ave used Hood’s Sarsaparilla also myself 
investigate what science and skill can do for you 
right where you are. The home treatment of Drs. 9 
Starkey & Palen will give you a change of air in ‘ 
your own room. Their Compound Oxygen is richest 
air, charged with magnetism, full of ozone—life for 


the lungs, blood and nerves; not a drug to tax the 


. 
Pohabo will last from two to three months. S$ a rs a p a ri | i a 


It carries with it the advice of expert physicians 

for that period without extra charge. For twenty- 

three years, and, in ever widening circles, this has 

restored sick and run-down people at. their own 

oseton ber that if ach f 
efore you go away remember that if a change o 

air will benefit you it can be had where you are; if and like it very much. I recon It to 

relief and ease is only possible you can get it at | my friends every chance I get.” 


home, where it will be relief indeed. N. B. Be sure to get Hoop's. 

Write for particulars to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, — 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Fran- Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
cisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. assist digestion, cure headache. : 


A Special Set. 


We have had numerous calls recently for a fine set of Din- 
ing Chairs to be sold apart from the Sideboard and Table 
which always accompanies them. Sa a 

Heretofore the best Dinner Chairs could only be bought 
with a complete set, but today we call attention to a very 
fine set offered separately. 

The frames are of Old English Oak, of a shade correspond- 
ing with an age of 100 years, and the legs are eross- 
braced in the style of the X Vth century. 

The seats are heavily cushioned and covered with the 
. thickest leather, embossed in russet and tan shades, and 
l POSING ) fastened with small rivet-head spikes. The chair is ex- 
AMG 1 “ceedingly comfortable, and has strong individual char- 


FIC irs acter. ; 
Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 CANAL ST. { Sonth.ite Soren 


‘ae aaesecce 


16%March 1893 


——__— 


A CALL FOR A MINISTER AND HIS 
WIFE. 


The mission of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, needs a min- 
ister and his wife to enter upon the work at the 
opening of navigation next summer. This mission 
hasSeeen a remarkably successful one. Two young 
men, laymen, began it three years ago, opening a 
school that immediately became crowded with 
scholars and is said to be the largest in numbers in 
Alaska. This last summer these missionaries were 
married and their wives are now teachers. But one 
of the families has consented to accept the call of 
the {Government to superintend a new Reindeer 
Station about forty miles distant from Cape Prince 
of;Wales. The vacancy must be filled and the in- 
terests of the mission demand the presence of an 
ordained minister and his wife. Applications are 
desired and fuller information will be given by ad- 
dressing Rey. M. E. Srriepy, 

Bible House, New York. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Miss C. S. Roberts, Sharon, Ct...................$2.00 
SAMMUT Yi then tie city dese ekemnen el akiee cals baie» 2.00 
FREE TIONA PE POVIGENCE, Riel... c0.ce cece ccc ceeces 2.00 
C.F. Merriam, Worcester..............-..000++ 2,00 


A CHAIR OppoRTUNITY.—It has always been one 
of the hardest things to Secure a fine set ot dining- 
room chairs as a separate purchase, apart from the 
sideboard and table. ‘his week there is an oppor- 
tunity to secure a superb set of dining, chairs at 
Paine’s, 48 Canal St. They are to be sold separately 
from the sideboard and table, and at a yery low 
price. 


DRESSGOODS 


DEPARTMENT. 


Chandler & Co. 


Have now open their entire 
Spring importation of Dress: 
Goods and attention is in- 
vited to them as represent- 
ing the most UNIQUE and 
DESIRABLE PRODUC- 
TIONS of the FOREIGN 
MARKET, 
_ The new Styles and color- 
ings show a Marked Change 
from those of previous Sea- 
sons, and we have spared no 
pains to have THE BEST. 
Many very choice lines are 
confined to us exclusively and 
are limited in quantity. 


Chandler&Co. 


_ Winter Street, 


. 
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Children’s 


-. AND.. 


9 
BOYS’. 

OUR ANNUAL SPRING 
SALE OF CARRIED OVER, 
CHILDREN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS (Long and Short 
Trousers), that form them- 
selves each season into odd 
and broken lots, constitutes 
an exceptional opportunity 
for our patrons to obtain out- 
fits for the coming spring 
and summer at nominal rates 
in comparison with the prices 
usually charged during the 
season’s rush. 


These garments are highly 
desirable in all respects, and, 
having become detached by 
the disposal af a certain pro- 
portion of the regular sizes, 
we have complemented the 
sizes lacking so as to form 
full lines in three different 
prices, representing our whole 
range of trustworthy fabrics, 
and have marked them down 
as follows: 

CREEDMOOR SUITS, 
short trousers, ages 4 to 14 
years, 


$5, $6, $8. 


REDUCED FROM . 
$8, $10 and $12. 


COATEE SUITS, long trou- 
sers, ages 14 to 18 years, 


$8, $10, $12. 


REDUCED FROM 
$12, $15 and $18. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 


Shoal gne 


BOSTON. 
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Church Equipment. 
Q@iNCiNNAT BELLFOUNDRy 


EX sce: 50 DELL 


a A HURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM ac 
Q@ataloque wn eeon' eilasoniaisteneds and terms FREE. 


: MENEELY & JUOMPANY 

A WEST TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 

=>" For Churches, Scucols, etc, > Slso Chimes 

» 2nd Peais. For 2aore than hal?a centuny! 
noted for iuperiority over all others. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8@=Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, ©, 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHIMES 

& PAGS 

PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND Tis 
Send for Price and Vatalogue. 

M°SHANE BETS. POUTNORYV., RA UFIMOR®,. ww 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Maua, 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


‘an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
116 Elizabeth St. B 


Ostermoor & Co., New York, N.Y. 


,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


J Send dc. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


CARPETS. 


connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
tosellCA R PETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


Rissa | 


= 


HN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, soeeesits.., Boston. 


CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence Invited. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHLCAGO. 


—— 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Fire losses and damages by floods are likely 
to be very severe this year. Extensive rail+ 
road strikes are threatened in and about Chi+ 
cago. One or two good-sized failures in the 
wool trade have occurred and scattering fail- 
ures in the iron trade come to notice. Yet 
these special events are for the moment 
ignored in the general anxiety felt as to the 
money market. 

So far there is no improvement to record in 
the financial outlook. Distrust on the part of 
lenders continues. Brokers feel from day to 
day the effects of a shortening supply of loan- 
able funds. It is a fact that withdrawals of 
deposits from the city banks are in progress, 
and this is true of New York as wellas Boston. 
The banks are, therefore, obliged to cut down 
their loan. accounts. Nor do the banks reduce 
their loans as rapidly as they ought. It is to 
be feared that much more liquidation will 
have to be accomplished before the New York 
and Boston banks will get themselves into 
thoroughly comfortable shape. While stock- 
brokers have thus far had to stand the brunt 
of this enforced liquidation, the money strin- 
gency is so severe that general trade must 
soon feel the effects of it and quite deeply. 

There is money enough in the country. That 
is certain, but it is not available at the points 
most needed just now. Ordinarily an eight 
to ten per cent. rate would bring money into 
Boston and New York from every quarter. 
But the problem of safety of our various cur- 
rency issues complicates the question just now. 
It is not surprising that importers require 
their customers to agree to pay in the full 
equivalent of so many weights of gold. It is 
not surprising that country banks decide to 
carry a somewhat larger cash reserve through 
a.period of doubts. Hence it is that the cur- 
rent high rates are not effective to the usual 
extent in bringing new money into the market. 

The condition of the national treasury is 
slightly better, although the change is so slight 
as to be worth hardly a passing thought in or- 
dinary times. A cessation for four days of 
gold exports and an exchange by certain 
banks of gold for currency notes have in- 
creased a trifle the amount of free gold in the 
treasury. Possibly another week will pass 
without a resumption of gold exports. But 
the spring is the natural season for gold to go 
out and. it is only prudent to allow for pretty 
good-sized exports right through to July. 
Meanwhile an issue of Government bonds 
might temporarily check the outflow of gold, 
while an extra session of Congress could alone 
accomplish any effective cure of the present 
troubles. 


<> 


EDUCATION. 


— Mrs. Elias Gilbert of Gilbert, Io., has 
given $500 to Lowa College. 


— Bowdoin College has furnished eighteen 
presidents for other colleges and one hundred 
professors. The college has secured the $400,- 
000 provided by the Garcelon will. 


— Robert F. Ballantine of Newark, N. J., 
has promised Rutgers College that he will 
erect a brick building, which will be equipped 
as a gymnasium and military drillroom. The 
university extension work of this college is 
exceedingly popular throughout the State. 


—— Miss Edith M. Hawkes of Springfield 
and Miss Mary Craig-Essie Jackson of Swamp- 
scott are the winners of the prizes offered by 
Prof. F, K. Sanders to the sophomore class at 
Smith College during the fall term for the 
best thesis to be presented on any one of a 
dozen subjects in the historical literature of 
the Old Testament. 


— Rev. S. W. Dike, LL.D., is giving six 
lectures on Sociology in the Study of Social 
Problems in the university extension course 
at Providence before weekly audiences num- 
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bering at least 300. He distributes a printed 
syllabus which furthers the ends designed 
by the university extension movement. Dry 
Dike is in demand as a lecturer on these 
topics, having recently been heard at Vassar, 
and he gives a course at Smith next spring. 


—— The professors in the seminary have 
been giving a series of Monday morning talks 
to the boys in Phillips Academy, Andover, on 
the general subject of the Bible. Professor 
Hincks has spoken on the New Testament, 
Professor Ryder on the Gospels, Professor 
Moore on the Old Testament and Professor 
Harris on The Use of the Bible. The talks, 
though decidedly technical, have held to a 
notable degree the eager attention of the boys. 
A system of regular Bible study for the differ- 
ent classes is being arranged and will soon be 
put into effect. 
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ARE You MARRIED?—It is the small annoyances 
that worry—sour milk over night, no milkman in 
the morning; no cream for the coffee; no milk for 
the baby. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is always ready for use. Grocers and drug- 


POME Sash 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, .. . $1,000,000 
OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND NO 
DISSATISFIED ONES 

WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 
From six to eight per cent. interest, , 
The privilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 
Manager 


H. Fr NEWHALL, Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHLLADELPHIA, PA. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate‘ in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital - = = $2,000,000 
Capital paid im = -*- **** == 1,400,000 
Surplur - - *= ****s "7 5 8 = = 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57per annum for 43 years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p.a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IBLE MONEY We issue Trust Certificates 
mt guaranteed by assets 
WILL EARN amounting to morethan $2.00 
F in assets for every $1.00 in 
certificates... On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 
eee naval semi-annually. The certificates ok 
issued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 12 
ears, as invest- LARGE RETU RNS ors may elect. 
The interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
ce gorresien is pee and at the end of, the 
erm. the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T0 US 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 

the certificates. Address ; 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street, = = = CHICACO, 


1 Monee 


Farm Mortgage 
Loans in 


How to 
which we publish and 
have only a hundred 
Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 
line of business. For 
IOWA AND MISSOURI. 
mitted without cost to lender, a Net 6 PER CENT. 
WANTED. 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm peck : 
estate at its full market value. 
67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Full of information about farming and 
Dakota. Farms on the crop share plan often 
SAFEST or act INVESTMENTS 
Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


« 
Safe Investments, 
- oF 
Make Them 
is the title of a little book 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
dollars to place. 
es 
The Provident 
36 Bromfield St 
Please mention the Congregationalst. 
XPERIENCE COUNTS in every 
20 Years we have 
——__ nerotiated choice First 
Essential points of excellence: Large margins 
of security, interest payable semi-annually, re- 
Investment. Correspondence invited. 
DARROW INVESTMENT €0., °9Swa.”’ 
“9 IOWA. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and reliable 
service and reasonable charges for selling Western real 
Correspondence solicited. 
The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
RED RIVER RECORD. 
home making in the famous agricultural val-’ 
ley of the Red River of Minnesotaand North 
paid for in one season. Sent free. Address — 
F. 1. WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 
or" BONDS 2 
COUNTY Pole tiie 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK. CHICACO. 
THE BEST FIELD FOR 
REGON invecrment 
In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in ON SAE to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking ee $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. a have a plan 
for the emp|oyment of tapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and sma}] amounts, cash or monthly tr 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe 
emarkably profitable. Send for full information and 
ankers’ references. Eugene D. White & Co.. Portland, Ore 


% DEPOSITS 


Convertible into othersecurities, 6, 7 and § per 
cent first mortgages with Sinking Fund. Safest 
of all investments. AGENTS WANTED. Write, 
The North American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Mina. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES seam foans 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


HOME nen 
S AVINGS OPEN DAILY 
BANK 


For Deposits and Drafts 
from 9 A, M.till2 Pp, M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 
till 8 P. M. 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


; COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. , 


More than $2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
clients. Qur Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonabie. 


Send for Circulars and references. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, + = = 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


MISS MARY E. HIDDEN. 


In the death of Miss Hidden, Feb. 28, at the age of 
seventy-five years, Andoyer, Mass., loses from the 
older circle of its native people one who was most 
highly esteemed. Her life is noteworthy and in- 
spiring’ from the fact that although she was by na- 
ture exceedingly quiet and retiring, scarcely ever 
leaving home, yet it was given to her to accomplish 
a great work along the line of her everyday home 
life. It was to the family of Miss Hidden and her 
surviving brother, Mr. D. I. C. Hidden, that Mr. Al- 
pheus Hardy brought Joseph Neesima when “the 
apostle\to Japan” came to Andover as a lad to at- 
tend Phillips Academy. Here Neesima spent happy 
years and the Christian teaching and nurture be- 
stowed upon him by Miss Hidden was one of the 
strong influences which, under God’s providence, 
went to fashion his character. Through him Miss 
Hidden came into touch with the Japanese people. 
Her consecrated life is a signal illustration of how 
wondrously God sometimes uses the most quiet of 
lives to work out mighty ends. 


REV. HENRY L. HAMMOND, 


The sudden death of Mr. Hammond at his home 
in Evanston, Ill., March 8, removes an eminent 
worker in the denomination. He was born in 
Smyrna, N. Y.,in 1815, graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege and Andover Seminary and went to Detroit in 
1842, where he organized the First Church and con- 
tmued to be its pastor eight years. He was after- 
wards settled in Princeton, Ill., and while there was 
active in the abolition cause, his wife being a sister 
of Owen Lovejoy. From the years 1862 to 1872 he 
was general agent and treasurer of Chicago Semi- 
nary and at one time editor of the National Sunday 
School Teacher. He also contributed frequently to 
the religious press, including the Congregationalist. 
He leaves a widow, a daughter and two sons, one of 
whom is a professor in the deaf and dumb school in 
Jacksonville, Tl. 


REV. DR. A. P. PEABODY, LL.D. 


Dr. Peabody was born in Beyerly, Mass., March 19, 
1811,and diedin Cambridge, March 10. He graduated 
from Harvard College when only fifteen years old, 
and after studying three years in the divinity school 
and serving one year as mathematical tutor in Har- 
yard in 1833 he became pastor of the Portsmouth, 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 
LINEN DEPT. 


110 Doz. Fancy Huckaback 
TOWELS, 


All White. 20x 40. 


37> cts. 


Never sold at less tham 50 cts. each. 


_ 300 pairs | 


Hemstitched Linen 


PILLOW CASES, 
$1.15 Per 


Pair. 
Belfast 


Linen, Laundered, 
Size 21x36. 


Readers of the CONGREGATION ALIST can 
purchase these goods, andif they are not found 
satisfactory when received they can be re- 
turned at OUR EXPENSE. 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 


N. H., Unitarian church, where he remained until 
1860, when he returned to Harvard as university 
preacher and professor of Christian morals, in 
which position he remained until the Commence- 
ment season of 1881. Since then he has engaged 
exclusively in literary labors and preaching for his 
brethren. 

Early in life he showed marked ability as a con- 
tributor to the Whig Review, from 1852 to 1861 he 
was editor and part owner of the North American 
Review and ail through his long and useful life he 
has shaped the thought of his fellowmen by numer- 
ous articles in religious and educational periodi- 
cals. Ten or more books have come from his pen, 
the best known doubtless being Christianity the 
Religion of Nature, Christianity and Science and 
Harvard Reminiscences. The funeral in Appleton 
Chapel, last Monday noon, was impressive, remarka- 
ble alike for the array of distinguished mourners 
and for the sympathetic and discriminating eulogy 
by Prof. F. G. Peabody. 
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UROPH, HOLY LAND, WORLD’S FAIR.—Select 
parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean 
berths. Send for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette.” 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. (Est. 1844.) 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very lowest rates, including Sleeper, with com- 
pee Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 

otel accommodations at Chicago during thé World’s 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
press trains every Tuesday, va the Boston and Maine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particulars 
of our excursions Ce to your nearest ticket agent or 
write A. PHILLIPS & CO. 


296 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


ON 
YOUR 
TICKET 
TO 


CALLFORNIA 


in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, efe. call on or address 


We have recently landed Paris Café Entrée Dishes, for Welsh Rarebits, Shirred Eggs, 


Escalloped Fish, Terrapin, etc. 


Also Coffee Pots from same pottery. Dishes that must go 


from the oven to the table stand the service best from this pottery; it is the nearest “ fire- 


proof” of any china we know of. 


From England we have landed the Corrugated Paper Collars for encircling China Pud- 
ding Dishes and Escalloped Dishes, which come from the oven with burnt edge, which with 
the crimpt collar are made presentable to the table. 

Cut Crystal Glass of the clearest and most brilliant, new designs of exquisite cutting, 


exclusively our own. Costly pieces or sets. 


Also rich colored German Hocks. 


Patrons re- 


quiring old pieces or sets matched will inquire for Mr. Souther or Mr. Lapham (formerly with 
the Boston & Sandwich Glass Co.), in our Glass Department. 

Of Odd China and Faience Pitchers we have over five hundred kinds to choose from, 
costing from the ordinary grades to the costly decorations. 

New designs of Plant Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella Holders, Chocolat Pots, Biscuit Jars, | 
Sideboard Pieces, etc., from Mintons and Doultons; also from Canton. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamps, 


120 FRANKLIN STREET, - 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, No. 204, Masonic Temple. 


(iron 


> DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO, 
Variable 


Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO, 


° 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. . 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 


leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. iP 


TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 


Great Rock Island Route, 
Cuicaco, fr. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Colored Portraits, an 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 


|, eres aserseswres 
ORCANS AND PIANOS. 
fi Sold for CASH or on EASY TERMS 
. of PAYMEN 


iS to suit everybody. 
ORGANS $35.00. 


PIANGOS $175.00. 
(I&=-SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Write CORNISH & CO. Washington, 


To-day. New Jersey. 
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A GRATEFUL LETTER FROM A 
- .. PRISONER. 


To show that men behind prison bars appre- 
ciate friendly effort in their behalf we give 
below a letter, with its spelling unaltered, 
from a convict, the recipient of favors from a 
‘¢Shut-in King’s Daughter,’’ who, in our Sub- 
seribers’ Column this week, bespeaks public 
interest in her work. He writes her thus: 


When I Found you had sent me a nother 
scrap Book and you said you was in hopes 
it would Pleas me [ must say there is noth- 
ing can cum From you to me whitch dus 
not Pleas me I am sure the One I reseive 
last year I did think it most splendid and 
when the Chaplin gave me this One last Fri- 
day night I am sure I could not Ex Press 
my selfe and when'I turned over the leaves 
I do wish you could Of sean me it did make 
Me think Of my dear mother when I was a 
boy She maid me a Fancy quilt and she 
worked On it For more than 5 Or 6 years it 
was all silk I was sure I never could Pay 
hur For the Labour She dun On it and she 
said it was For my Wife if I Ever got mar- 
ried I must say I was Sorrey to see hur work 
se hard So menney nights When She neaded 
rest but it was Finished and my Wife got it 
and was Proud Of it O how I Do Wish [had 
One small Pease Out Of One Corner now to 
look at but not the least scrap Hav I of 
mothers labour I cant say 1 Ever Paid hur 
For all she dun For me and how I cant Ever 
reward you For your most loving Kindness 
to me.is more than Enney One can tell but I 
am Sure the good lord will Ever bless you 
and Keap you and you will Ever be rewarded 
in a better world to cum. 


<< 


A CALL TO SELF-DENIAL IN PASSION 
| WEEK. 

The Chicago Congregational ministers, at 
their meeting March 6, passed these resolu- 
tions on the observance of the coming Passion 
Week as a week of self-denial: 


Whereas, The forward movement for Chris- 
tian aggr-ssiveness in gospel work and mis- 
sionary benevolence is the distinct call of 
God in the churches today, and, 

Whereas, Every missionary society and 
evangelizing agency is calling for advanced 
and special offerings to maintain and extend 
Christ’s service, and, 

Wher as, The setting apart of “a self-denial 
week’’ by the Salvation Army and by our 
Congregational brethren in England has been 
responce to by increased offerings to the 
Lord’s work, and, ‘ 

Wheres, The week before Easter, known as 
Passion Week, commemorates God’s supreme 


| 


sacrifice in the offering of His only begotten 
Son for our sakes and for the world’s sake, 
which makes this a fitting time for every be- 
liever in and receiver of the divine offering to 
exercise real denial of self for others’ sake; 

Resolved, That the Ministers’ Union of the 
Congregational churches of Chicago and vicin- 
ity do counsel and encourage our churches 
and people to observe the coming Passion 
Week as a self-denial week to be practiced as 
each individual may elect, and that on Easter 
Sunday opportunity be given in our churches 
to present this special offering to the Lord. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., and Lakewood, N. Y., are at- 
tracting many guests at this season, the new Sterl- 
ingworth Sanitariam having just been opened at 
the latter place. 


To prevent the grip, or any other similar epidemic, the 
blood and the whole system should be kept in healthy 
condition. If you feel worn out or have “that tired 
feeling” in the morning do not be guilty of neglect. 
Give immediate attention to yourself. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to give strength, purify the blood and pre- 
vent disease. ; 

Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, jaundice, biliousness, 
sick headache, constipation. 
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Summer Rzvals. 
Some are unrivalled. earl 
zme has many imitations, but 
no rivals, Any of these may 
be dangerous; all of them arc 
disappointing. Leardene is re- 
liable and safe. In all washing 
and cleaning, it saves the thing 
washed, while it saves labor in 
washing. You can find Peart- 
zne ina million homes; you will 


find ita blessing in your own. 
Beware of imitations. 247 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


: 
: 
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SOO 


BSESVTETG SEBBSDDVBVSFVBGQTGTE 


Matedpty No Ky. FAIRBANK 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


WSDSBSBBBETVBISGETOEVS 


ashing 
Powder 


The Best, the quickest, ° 
and by far the cheapest. 
cleaner in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 


& CO., Chicago, 


QVS8QTEOS DVS Boe 


: 


‘‘a HEALING WONDER."* 


omiort 
lowder 


Why Does Baby Cry? 


Often and often it is »evause of 
an abraded or chafed skin — per- 
haps not larger than the finger- 
nail, but which smarts. Comfort 
Powder will relieve and cure it. 


“Comfort Powder cured severe 
chafing on my baby. I have tried 
many things, but this surpasses 
them all.” So says Mrs. Cuas. E. 
Pearson, of Maplewood, Mass. ° 

ALc ORUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


—. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


use Comfort Soap For 


The Hands, The Face, The Com- 
plexion. It is Antiseptic, Emollient, 
and Curative. 


¢ 


vrrrrrrrrrwr, 
COUGHS COLDS 
eS —AND— , 


Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 

¢ any other medicixe, 

’ It spares mothers much painful anxiety 
about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

Is cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be reared by human aid. 

It allevic.es even the most desperate 
case; o£ pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers } 

everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. £ 
The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 

7| Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


, ADAMSON’S 


Botanic: Balsam, 


And take no other. ’ 
'¢ Made by F. W. KINsMAN &CO., Druggists. 
New York city and Augusta, Me. 
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The Marked Success 


jof Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scott's Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
jproper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


Nothing tn the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful tn dis- 
eases that ave most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sictans everywhere 
prescribe tt. 


’ 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists. 


For over forty years Brown’s 
BroncHIAL Trocues have been 


recommended by physicians, and. 


are recognized the world over as 
one of the few staple Cough rem- 
edies. 


BEAUTY AND PURITY 


Beauty of skin and purity of bloud go hand 


in hand. No greater blessing than a skin 
without blemish, and a body nourished by 
pure blood is vonchsafed to man or woman. 
It is the foundation of health and happiness. 
To cleanse the blood, skin and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity and disease, and restore 
the hair, no agency in the world of medicine 
is so speedy, economical and unfailing as the 
CuticuraA Remepies. Everything about them 
inspires confidence. They are absolutely pure 
and may be used on the youngest infant. They 
afford immediate relief in the most agonizing 
of itching and burning eczemas and other 
itching, sealy and crusted skin and scalp dis- 
eases. They prevent inflammation and clog- 
ging of the pores, the cause of pimples, 
blotches, blackheads, red, rough and oily skin, 
They speedily cure humors of the blood and 
‘skin with loss of hair, whether simple scrofu- 
lous, hereditary or ulcerative, They cleanse 
the system of all impurities by internal and 
external. medication and constitute the most 
effective treatment of modern times. : 
_ Sold everywhere. Price: CurTiCURA, 50e.; SOAP 25e. 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. 


. Prepared by PoTreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPO- 
RATION, Boston. 


“All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 | 


_ Diseases, mailed free. 
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THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM—PRO AND 
CON. 


The valuable special report just issued by 


Colonel Wright, the commissioner of Jabor, 


and prepared by Dr. Gould of Johns Hopkins, 
a statistical expert who has visited the Scan- 
dinavian countries to inspect the working of 
the system, thus summarizes its operations: 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The most conspicuous merit, from the 
American standpoint, is the complete elim- 
ination of the saloon element as a political 
power. 

2. The, administration of the company 
monopoly bas brought about a general) re- 
duetion of licenses and, consequently, has 
lessened the temptation to drink. Side by 
side it has raised the character of the 
saloons by eliminating all immoral accesso- 
ries and by placing them in the better local- 
ities of towns, so that they may be contin- 
ually under publie supervision. 

5. The elimination of private gain from 
the sale of liquor. 

4. Selling only upon’ immediate cash pay- 
ment and rigorously refusing to supply 
liquor to minors under eighteen years of 
age or to persons already, or in danger of 
becoming, intoxicated. 

5. Absolute Sunday closing in Norway 
from five o’clock on Saturday evening until 
eight o’clock Monday morning, and in Swe- 
den open only during meal time on Sundays 
and holidays, and even then the selling of 
liquor is confined to one dram with the 
food. 

6. Employés of the company are paid 
fixed salaries and civil service principles 
are established in promotion. They have 
no interest whatever to push the sale of 
drink, but rather to restrain it. 

7. No single community which has ever 
once tried the system has afterward aban- 
doned it. 

8. The attitude of even the most advanced 
teetotalers 1s one of cordial approval of the 
system as a provisional method leading, as 
they hope, to ultimate prohibition. 

DISADVANTAGES. 

The disadvantages are declared to be due 
rather to defects in existing law than any- 
thing inherent in the plan itself: 


1. The monopoly does not extend far 
enough. Fermented drinks must also be 


included if the best results are to be achieved. 
The greater part of drunkenness in recent 
years must be set down to the account of 
beer, which is very easily obtained. 

2. In Norway the limit as regards the 
amount to be sold at any one time is not 
placed high enough. 

3. As yet the retail sale of wine and beer 
is conducted in connection with any general 
business without special license. r 

4. A complete monopoly ot production by 
the state does not now exist. Itis thought 
that if the state possessed the monopoly of 
manutacture and the companies the monop- 
oly of sale an ideal arrangement would be 
established. 

5. From a temperance point of view it is 
feared that the upper classes of society are 
too well satisfied with the Gothenburg sys- 
tem and that they do not wish to go further. 

6. The question of profits has undeniably 
in a few instances cut a figure in the malad- 
ministration of the plan. Economic, rather 
than philanthropic, aims have in these cases 
predominated. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of cases have shown that public weal 
has been the chief consideration. 


DORELISGER’S AMBRICAN CUT GLASS 1s Shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


“Worth its Weight in Gold 
for CATARRH”’ 


Is the verdict of Rev. E. D. Shull, of Clinton, Ct..who says 
“T have veen suffering for eighteen years from Chronic 
Catarrh, and FIAKKA CREAM is the only rem- 
edy I have ever found.” { 
Sold by druggists at 60 cents; or mailed on receipt of 
price by A. BUSH & Ct., Boston, Mass. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 


For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use ; 


YER’ 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 
and easy to take. 

Every dose 


Hifective 


AERATED 
OXYGEN 
TOWERS 


ABOVE 


CINES. 
Growth is Mysterious 


And is intimately associated with breathing pure 
air, Breathe germs you breathe death; breathe 
AKRAWHD UX YGEN you breathe life. 
AKRATED OXYGEN burns out disease 
principles from the blood and kills the. germs 
which induce Catarsh, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Pheumonia, General Debil- 
ity, ete. It is health’s best friend. 
Its history is interesting. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
Its eflicacy marvelous. ———— 
Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. Hi. 


Chicago Office : 3&4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Cffice : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Every Lady 


Appreciates Soft, Smooth Skin. 
Rough or Chapped Hands in cold 
weather are very uncomfortable. 


USE 


Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It gives the one and prevents the other. 
Is a perfectly pure Soap made of Petro- 
leum and carefully selected vegetable oils. 
Not atrace of alkali. Delicately perfumed. 
Sold everywhere. Send three 2c. stamps 
for sample to 


The Barney Co., Boston, Mass, 
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RISIBLES. 

Col. Robert Ingersoll was approached by a 
Scotchman at the close of his lecture on Rob- 
ert Burns, who said, “ Colonel, the title of your 
lecture should be the epitaph on your tomb- 
stone.” ‘How is that?” asked the orator. 
‘‘Robert burns,”’ replied the Scot. 


A little boy who likes to hear Bible stories 
and who sometimes listens'to them while he 
pops corn in the open wood fire was being put 
to sleep one night by the thrilling account of 
Samson tying firebrands to the foxes’ tails and 
sending them through the corn of the Philis- 
tines, when suddenly he burst out with, “O 
auntie! Did it pop?” 


They had started for Europe on their wed- 
ding trip and sat together on deck the first 
evening under the stars. He said: ‘‘ At last, 
darling, we are out on the deep waters of the 
dark blue sea, our journey of life begun. Will 
your heart always beat only for me as it has 
done in the past?’’ ‘My heart is all right,” 
she sighed, “but my stomach feels dread- 
fully.” 

“¥ never in my life,’ said Dean Stanley to 
his wife, after asermon in Westminster Abbey, 
‘so touched the congregation. They were 
entranced; every eye was upon me from the 
first word to the last.’’ ‘No wonder,” said 
Lady Augusta; ‘your gloves were inside 
your hat, and when you took it off they re- 
mained on top of your head all through the 
sermon.’’ 

A drag driven by an elegantly attired lady 
and with a trim and neatly dressed colored 
boy perched on the footman’s seat behind was 
passing through the streets when it was es- 
pied by an old negro woman. “ Bress de 
Lord,’ she exclaimed, raising her hands as 
she spoke, ‘‘ bress de Lord, I never ’spected ta 
see dat. Wonder what dat cullud young gem- 
man pays dat young white ’oman fur drivin’ 
dat kerridge? I know’d it’d come, but never 
’spected to lib to see it. Dis nigga’s ready to 
go'’way now.” 

Once when Sir Edwin Landseer was passing 
down Piccadilly he happened to catch sight 
of avery good specimen of his own work in 
the window of a picture dealer. He walked 
into the shop and inquired the name of the 
painter. The attendant said the picture was 
a genuine Landseer and one of the best he 
ever painted. Landseer took it up and criti- 
cally examined it and asked if the dealer 
could warrant it. ‘ Most certainly,’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘and, what is more, he’ll never paint 
another.’ ‘“‘How is that?’ says Landseer. 
“Gone, sir, gone,’’ he replied, putting his 
finger to his forehead, ‘‘ gone, sir, completely 
off his head and not likely ever to recover.”’ 
Landseer, splitting with laughter, hurried out 
of the shop, fearing he might hear more of his 
supposed infirmity. 

Ex-president Strong of Rochester Univer- 
sity, writing his reminiscences of C. C. Finney, 
tells the following anecdote: ‘‘ Next to Mr. 
Finney Professor Morgan was the greatest 
personage in Oberlin. A mild and scholarly 
man, as great in exegesis as was Mr. Finney 
in theology, he furnished the exact comple- 
ment to the gifts of his chief. The two were 
life-long friends. They always sat together in 
the pulpit. When Mr. Finney was to preach, 
Professor Morgan led the devotions of the 
sanctuary; when Professor Morgan was to 
preach, Mr. Finney prayed. Professor Mor- 
gan often grieved Mr. Finney by his slowness 
and by the metaphysical nature of his dis- 
course. Mr, Finney felt it necessary to pray 
for him after this fashion: ‘ Dear Lord, here is 
Dr. Morgan. He knows more than any of us; 
but, O Lord, thou knowest how lazy he is. 
Stir up his activities today. Help him to 
preach. Give him great simplicity, so that we 
shall not all have to stand on tiptoe to under- 
stand what he says.’ ”’ 
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COL. SILLOWAYE SPEAKS. 


What a Colonel of General 
Mc(Clellan’s Staff Says. 


Ile Saved President Lincoln from 
Capture. 


He Was the Preserver Also 6f John 
Jacob Astor. 


Col. William A. H. Sillowaye is 60 years old. 
He resides at Bellows Falls, Vt., and is con- 
nected with the Bellows Falls Times. He has 
something of the most vital interest to say to 
his fellow-soldiers of the G. A. R. and to his 
fellowmen the world over. 

In “Rifle Shots and Bullet Shells” there 
can be found a sketch of Col. Sillowaye, 
wherein it is shown that he indirectly saved 
the Union when, in 1863, he prevented the 
capture of Lincoln by the Confederates. He 
also saved John Jacob Astor from a similar 
fate in 1862, in the Peninsular campaign, Col. 
Sillowaye served four years and eight months 
in the army and navy during the war, and 
from April, 1861, to February, 1863, he served his 
country without pay or reward of any kind. 

He knew all the Union generals and Secre- 
tary Stanton and Mr. Welles. He was lieu- 
tenant-colonel on Gen. McClellan’s staff in 
1862. Col. Sillowaye is a practical printer, 
engineer and linguist. He bas set up works 
in Greek, French, Spanish, Latin and Hebrew. 
He was employed during five years at Oxford, 
Eng., on Homan’s Greek Bible, and there, in 
1859, the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him. His first wife was a daughter of Sir 
William Blackie and niece of Sir Richard 
Houghton. His present wife is a relative of 
Hon. William M. Evarts, and a very gifted 
lady. 

Col. Sillowaye is a very modest man, and 
only consented to talk to the writer after it 
was shown that it would be criminal for him 
to keep his knowledge to himself while others 
suffered. 

So here is his story as it fell from his lips. 
He saw it written out and he indorsed every 
word of it. 

“On the 19th of April, 1861, I enlisted in 
the army of the North. I weighed 162 pounds. 
After serving four years and eight months in 
the army and navy, and suffering from 
wounds and rheumatism, I was discharged. 
I weighed the day I was discharged 109 


COL, SILLOWAYE. 


pounds. Every year I had attacks of nervous 
prostration; shortness of breath, and loss of 
appetite were not the least of my misfortunes. 
I tried numberless things. Nothing did me 
any good, 


‘‘ While employed in Boston, I was compelled 
to resign my position on account of ill health. 
I consulted several eminent physicians and 
took their medicines. No use—I grew worse 
day after day. They told me I could not live. 
I could not walk alone in the street without 
falling or clinging to railings. At times I 
would shake and twitch. Had spells of falling 
down in the office and on the street. In the 
house Ihad to lie down or drop down. Several 
times I believed I was at death’s door. 

“T had been commander of three different 
G. A. R. Posts and my comrades advised me 
to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. I bought a bottle and when I had 
taken two-thirds of it I began toimprove. I 
kept on taking it, improving all the time. it 
now weigh 130 pounds and feel like my old 
self again. : 

“You can say that Lattribute my good health 
to nothing but Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. I am perfectly satisfied 
that it saved my life. I am 60 years of age, 
but, as you can see for yourself, I am as active 
as a man of 40 and can do a good day’s work 
as people here well know. My friends in 
Boston, New York and other places are sur- 
prised atmy recovery. Indeed,I am surprised 
myself to be so well. I advise everybody 
afflicted to buy and try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy at once.” 

At this season of the year when everybody 
needs and is using a spring medicine we ad- 
vise the use of this wonderful health restorer. 
It is by all odds the best spring medicine ever 
discovered, and immediately invigorates the 
blood, strengthens the nerves and restores a 
healthy action of all the organs. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is as harmless as it is good, and itis 
purely vegetable. It sells at $1 per bottle. 
Physicians recommend it to their patients as. 
it is nota patent medicine. It is the discovery 
of that eminent specialist, Dr. Greene, who 
can be consulted personally or by letter, at 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., at all times. 
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NASAL TUBE “ 
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NEW METHOD OF TREATING GATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD . 


Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full descrip- 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street,” - - Boston, Mass. 


WIFE You'do rr ron THe MONE. 
~ | Wek a $65.00 Improved Oxford 4 
Sewing Machine; perfect wor! 


Singes 
\ ‘king , reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachmen™® 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years, Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agente 
4 profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, Mention 
‘OXFORD MFG, U0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, The 


UAAAAAAARAAAARTIIAARAARARRAAANY 
ROOT, BARK «» BLOSSOM 


The Best Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Blood Remedy. 
Pains in Back and Limbs, Tired, Dragged Out, Nervous 
Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality Quickly Cured as 
well as Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sleeplessness, Dizzi- 
ness; Rheumatism or Catarrh, Sample Free for stamps. 
@1 AGENTS EAD Pheer: oe 
1 box two months’ supply ent by mail orat most Dru 

6b0c. * one month’s supply i {ontes Try Itand Be Well 


ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 
AESPIPLILPLAGS SIDI IPI PLP PP LLLP PLL 
P 1 ue E Ss ADVICE FREE. 

ry] To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own ¢ase, 
and how I was cured after many ren of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct thea oe to a sure and 


permanent cure. Address J. H. BBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


ie 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
HE RESENTED SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 


In the reply of the Prudential Committee to 
the minute of the Old South Church it is 
stated that supplementary questions have been 
addressed within two years to fifty-one candi- 
dates and that they “in every instance have 
been™ kindly received and ‘cheerfully an- 
swered.”’ 

As one of the fifty-one who have received 
such questions I wish to say that this is in- 
correct. On the contrary, I considered the 
supplementary questions an impertinence and 
indicated the same in my reply to the commit- 
tee. Instead of replying ‘‘cheerfully” I re- 
plied simply because I felt obliged to. In the 
three other cases with which I have been ac- 
quainted during the period in question the 
same remark would with greater or less force 
apply. There is on file among the papers in 
my case a protest against the method of action 
pursued by the committee in my case. A. 


A BELIEVER IN OUR POLITY. 


Will you kindly allow me space to express 
my pleasure in reading from week to week 
tie Scrooby Club Sketches by Rey. Morton 
Dexter? Hardly better service could he have 
done than to give your readers just such 
clear, systematic and interesting knowledge 
of the rise and progress of that immortal band 
of oa aan who first settled at Plymouth and 
around whose names 4nd labors cluster so 
many memories that are dear to the hearts of 
a.l true Congregationalists. It is well that 
tie world should know more who and what 
were those noble men and women and wherein 
they were unlike the Puritans who settled at 
Salem and Boston. Not only were the first 


settlers at Plymouth true Congregationalists |. 


hut they were Separatists of no uncertain 
tenor. Whether ‘“ Pastor’? Robinson’s oft- 
quoted remark, that ‘‘the Lord hath yet still 
more light to break forth out of His Word,”’ 
meant spiritual light or ‘ ecclesiastical pol- 
ity’? does not much matter. For myself, I 
have always thought he meant the former and 
I cannot think good old Robinson would have 
advised ‘“‘nailing down the compass” as to 
either. 

These sketches will do good and should 
incite both old and young to an increased de- 
sire to know more of the fathers who have 
left them the best principles and examples of 
a devout, free and intelligent Christian goy- 
ernment, both for church and civil life, to be 
found on the face of the earth. : 

Swampscott. — EDWARD ALDEN. 


MORE CHRISTIAN MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE, 


Dr. Hamlin’s article in the Congregationalist 
of Feb. 16, headed Some Christian Men in Pub- 
lic Life, could have been fortified by more 
names, for instance: Hon. BE. A. Morse of Massa- 
cehusetts; Hon. W. P. Frye, who for years has 
been the pastor’s earnest friend at New York 
Avenue Church and is always in his seat at 
morning and evening services, too; Hon. Nel- 
son Dingley, one of the stanchest church at- 
tendants and whose voice is often heard at 
our religious public meetings; Hon. J. R. 
Hawley, who is, in precept and example, al- 
ways on the Lord’s side, one of the very best 
speakers at our religious public meetings; 
Hon. Charles O’Neill of Pennsylvania, a Pres- 
byterian of the old type and a devout church 
attendant; Hon. Walt H. Butler of Iowa, a 
Democrat of the most pronounced kind but a 
most loyal and devout attendant at the First 
Congregational Church, where he has a splen- 
did Bible class and, as he knows by heart the 


JAS. CG. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
GA West 23d St., New York. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 
i . 
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whole New Testament and is a ripe Bible 
scholar, he is one of the very best teachers. 
These few names, in addition to those men- 
tioned, now occur to me and I doubt not a 
score more could be added to them, 
Washington, D.C. L. DEANE. 


THE delicious cooking one has in the Paris cafés 
comes much from the delicacy of their dishes. The 
difference between metallic dishes to cook eggs and 
escalloped dishes and porcelain dishes is the differ- 
ence between success and failure; one is tainted, 
the other pure. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton make 
a specialty of French café porcelain. 


The Simplex Printer 
A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York, 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 
| i Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR WARNER’sS 
CoRALINE Dress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Solid by leading merchants. . 


Warner Bros., ° 
359 Broadway, New York. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
a eH uct Excelsior Incubator, 


Circulars free. jj 
) Send6c. for ¥ 
Illus. Catalogue. 


aR SS 
TMAN EF 
BARA 


sh hol A) Re aeee 


EXIBLE 
VANNAN4NAR 


MTA NAA) 


TREES 0a 
ORNAMENTAL 
Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Plants, Evergreens, for Spring Plant- 


ing. Immense stock. Ordernow. 160 pp. Catalogue free, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY wocshssrsecrse. 


A Flower Carden for a Dime! 


To introduce my home grown Flower Seeds, I will 
mail one large package each of the following for only 
ONE DIME and stamp for postage: Aster, Calen- 
dula, Large White Candytuft, Dianthus, 
Phiox, Poppy, Sweet Peas and’new Dwarf Zinnia. 
Address H, N, SMITH, FLORIST, South Sudbury, Mass. 


READER ‘tc RARE FLOWERS 
choice only, address Ellis Bros., 


Keene, N. Ml. It willastonish and please. [@- FREE. 


and reap a rich 


harvest. They are always reliable, “aay 
always in demand, always the best 


/FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter, ig 
It is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 
information from the highest authorities 


i . 


INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
Satisfactory Garment. 


A Very 
Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDER 


WHY * and has no stiff cords; fits with perfec 


ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers. 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
je Send for Illustrated Price List. _aeg 


"THE POY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


LADIES 


oN MIDDLETOWN, 
+ \ oT. 
Branch Warehouses, - 
87 John St. New York,'and 97 
Lake St., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS; . 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
ines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
eee Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers; etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. iH 


° 


1 Package Mending Tissue, mends 
__ Silk, Satin, Kid Gloves, etc., better 
. than needle and thread ; 1Package Solder, 
mendsall kinds of Tinware; 1 Package 
9 Starch Gloss, for polishing cuffs, collars 
R No and shirt bosoms; 1 Hair Crimper; 4 Papers 
Needles, 8 darning worsted, lace, glove, carpet 

and motto Needles. 6 Hat, Shawl and Toilet 
Pins; Illustrated Book on Fancy Work, Knitting, 
etc. ; 150 designs for Tidies, Cushions, etc.; 44 Songs, 
including Ta, ra, boom, ta ray, words, and musi¢ 
—All sent by mail.post paid.for 1G Cents. Address 


Howard Mfg. Co. 92 Wash. St. Providence, R. I. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED. 
als 8 i 


ond this adv. toA. CURTIS & CO., 


46WEST QUINOY 87, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A HAPPY WIFE 


is one whose work is lightened by the presence of a 
Hartman Flexible Wire Mat at the outer door as a ‘‘mud 
arrester.” 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508. State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


nials mailed free. ‘ 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman. 
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Stbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wali St., N. Y. 


fQaymond's Vacation Excursions. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


No. 1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colorado, New Mexico, 
California, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Montana and the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Ae cli 2, April 24. G5 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, but omitting 
aska. 

No. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. The Yosemite Valley may be 
visited in connection with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, Muy 24. 52 Days’ rip across the Continent and to 
Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad and homeward through 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

Rach ot these tours includes a week at the Columbian Exposition. 

The parties will travelin Magnificent Special Vestibuled Trains, 
with Dining Cars and all other first-class appointments. 

Washington Exectrsion: March 31. 

The W orld’s Columbian Exposition: Special Pullman Vestibuled 
Trains with Dining Cars will leave Boston for Chicago daily during the 
summer. A week at the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the 
Fair Grounds, will be included in the tickets. 

(&~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAWMOND & WHITCOMB. 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. — 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from year toyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 105 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 


Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its reat 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible thaé its investments here shoutd 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’ 


o 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to il Advertiser Building, 
246 Washiugton St.. where Plans and Photo- 
graphs can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President.- 


FISK HALL. 


CHICAGO + THEOLOGICAL + SEMINARY. 


2 KEYES HALL. 


CARPENTER 

BAL, "se; 
with proposed ‘ 
change of front. 


HAMMOND 
LIBRARY. 


PROPOSED 
CHAPEL. 


Headquarters for Congregationalists Attending the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The Board of Directors and the Faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary unite in cordially inviting Congregational ministers, their families 
and members of their congregations to occupy rooms in the seminary buildings during the Columbian Exposition. 


ROOMS IN FISK HALL MAY BE SECURED AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: ? 
Rooms occupied by one person, $1.00 to $1.50. per day. Rooms occupied by two persons. $1.25 to @1.75 per day. 


Cots, 50 ceuts per day. 


The parlor and lecture rooms of the Seminary will be at the servi sts fi Ociz i ; 
Wei ef Lime dos y ervice of guests for social purposes. 


References required from strangers. 


HENRY W. CHESTER, Treasurer, 


: Persons applving for rooms should specify date. and 
For rooms, diagrams of buildings, or further information, apply to. ~ : 


81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 
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\ ( ie ay us the love of Christ and you will love. Stand before that mirror, reflect Christ’s Ny 
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made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
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pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
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Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
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“Nothing since Mrs. Ewing laid down her pen, has 
appealed to us in quite the same way that this most 
graceful and touching little story does.”—Girls’ Friendly 
Magazine. 

“A charming story such as reviewers rarely have the 
opportunity of commending.”— Christian Union. 

“One of those touching and helpful little stories in 
which a skilled hand shows how a little child’s feelings 
and experiences are rich in important suggestions. It 
is charmingly written.”’— Congregationalist. 


2 a ° 
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our table.”—/. Y. /ndependent. 
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trated, 75 cents. A 
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—N. ¥. Evangelist. very fine heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth 
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tleroy’ and is marked by an exquisite sentiment which binding, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and 


Seen aa a ee tee : was silver and gold. Price 19 cents! postage 6 cents. We offer 
e story is told with a skill, a tenderness, a min- : a =| »; : re X ‘ ay Ors 
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12mo = - Price, $1.25. 


By Grorcre M. GARRerr. 15 cents. 
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“Why Seek Ye the Living?” H. D. NOYES & CO., 
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"Ts trustees of Andover Theological 
Seminary have acted promptly to fill 
the place made vacant by Professor 
Tucker’s removal to Dartmouth, and there 
can be no doubt that the verdict of the 
churches will be that they have acted wisely. 
Rey. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., who has been 
elected professor of homiletics, is one of 
the foremost pastors in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, has had exceptional advantages 
to qualify him for this new position, and is 
still a young man, being now in his forty- 
second year. He graduated at Princeton 
College and Seminary, has studied in the 
University of Berlinywas pastor for three or 
more years of the Congregational church at 
Newport, R. I., and since 1882 has been in 
charge of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York. We understand that while Dr. 
Van Dyke has not committed himself at all 
in this matter, he has expressed his willing- 
ness to consider the invitation, which we 
hope he will see bis way to accept. Profes- 
sor Harris will take Dr., Tucker’s place in 
teaching the electives in sociology, Profes- 
sor Moore will lecture on the history of re- 
ligions and C: C. Torrey, Ph.D., will be in- 
structor in the Semitic languages. With 
these changes Andover will not fall behind 
in attractions for theological students. 


We have not seen in the South a more 
hopeful sign for the future of the colored 
race than that shown by Phelps Hall at Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., which was dedicated 
March 13. Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott made 
the dedicatory address and a number of vis= 
itors from the North and the South were 
present. It is the gift of Miss Stokes asa 
memorial of her mother, who was the daugh- 
ter of Anson Green Phelps of New York, 
and cost $10,000. The remarkable thing 
about it is that it was entirely built and fin- 
ished by the colored students themselves, 
and that most of its furniture also was made 
by them. It is intended as a Bible school 
for colored preachers. The negro has a 
large capacity for emotional religion. With 
thrift, order, chaste home life, intelligence 
and an enlightened conscience, no man can 
set the final bounds to his manhood and his 
usefulness. Tuskegee as an industrial and 
normal school managed by colored men has 
shown by its eleven years’ history that it is 
wisely educating the race along these lines. 

his Bible school seems fitted to crown an 
institution which has been developed by ex- 
perience of the needs of the colored people 
and which is the result of careful study by 
those who know what these needs are. 


Going to meeting, to be sure, does not 
insure one’s personal salvation and there 
is such a thing as excessive indulgence in 
this practice, but after all, as a rule, the 
_ persons who are ordinarily seen at the reg- 
ular ecclesiastical gatherings are the ones 
‘who carry on their shoulders the brunt of 
: the Christian work that is going forward 

in ‘the world. ve sympathize with the de- 
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-termined effort which one or two Vermont’ 


pastors are making to bring about a large 
attendance upon the county conferences, 
with a corresponding increase in the size of 
the State convention in June. Perhaps the 
older members of the local churches might 
profitably imbibe some ot the enthusiasm 
for conventions so characteristic of Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and perhaps the Endeav- 
orers themselves might do well to turn to 
account some of this enthusiasm in the 
interest of the meetings just mentioned. 
We wish our Vermont brethren success in 
their endeavor, as one of them expresses it, 
“to send the attendants upon the approach- 
ing conferences back to their homes with a 
new idea of the power of united effort such 
as our Congregational churches haye never 
possessed.”’ May this spirit overrun the 
boundaries of the Green Mountain State! 


One important way of doing missionary 
service needs to be repeatedly emphasized. 
[t is the sending of good books where they 
will be read and valued. ‘The influence of 
such books can hardly be overestimated. 
In Japan, for cxample, there are sixteen 
theological seminaries of different denomi- 
nations with 460 students, and there are 
233 native ministers. Most of these, we 
suppose, in the English language. 
Rev. J. H. Pettee of Okayama says: ‘‘ Our 
English-reading pastors are begging for the 
Jatest commentaries, volumes of sermons, 
biographies, Every book would be 
used over and over again. Send one fresh, 
strong book by mail rather than a dozen 
old ones by box. Last century literature is 
of no service in Japan.’’?’ Whoever sends 
should remember that his book will be a 
self-supporting missionary and_ therefore 
should be only of the choicest kind. We 
mention, by way of suggestion, such vol- 
umes as The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
The Expositor’s Bible, such lives of Christ 
as Stalker’s and Geikie’s, such sermons as 
Phillips Brooks’s, McLaren’s, W. M. Tay- 
lor’s and Fairbairn’s, and such biographies 
as those of Paton, Finney and Kingsley. 


read 


etc. 


The program of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions in connection with the World’s 
Fair is issued and embraces a wide variety 
of treatment of topics concerning God and 
man and the relations which ought to exist 
between them. The relations of religion, 
historical and practical, to individual con- 
duet, to social life, to civil government and 
to the various complex problems of society 
will be discussed in all their bearings. The 
parliament is to last from Sept. 11 to 27, 
with daily meetings in the Hall of Columbus 
and the Hall of Washington. In the last 
named place there are to be presentations 
of the history, doctrines, etc., of the various 
Jewish and Christian denominations and 
other organizations connected with Chris. 
tian churches. We notice that meetings of 
this congress are announced on the grounds 
for each Sunday afternoon and eyening, al- 


though the United States Congress has ° 
voted that the exposition shall be closed on 
Sunday. This ignoring of the position to 
which the nation is committed on this im- 
portant matter is, to say the least, unfortu- 
nate. With this exception the Parliament 
of Religions offers a program of great inter- 
est, Which ought to attract large audiences 
and arouse discussions not confined to Chi- 
cago or the United States. 


Three hundred years ago, in 1593, Henry 
Barrowe, John Greenwood and John Penry 
were put to death in London for maintain- 
ing the principles which Congregationalists 
have from that time professed and defended. 
They affirmed that a Christian church is 
simply an assembly of Christian persons 
who have covenanted together as disciples 
of Christ, and no others; that Christ has 
revealed in the New Testament the supreme 
law for the government of His church, and 
that that law is to be interpreted by the 
judgment and consciences of His people in 
their gatherings. For holding this faith they 
died. The Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales has initiated plans for com- 
memorating this important event in our 
history. Meetings are to be held in the 
City Temple, London, April 6, and a gath- 
ering of young people is arranged to be held 
April 8 on the spot where Tyburn gallows 
once stood, at the main entrance to Hyde 
Park. It is proposed to hold local celebra- 
tions this spring, and a united celebration 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Congregational Union in October. This 
is a subject of great interest to Congrega- 
tional churches in this country, and we hope 
it will have place in associations and con- 
ferences and prove a fitting theme on which 
pastors may instruct their congregations on 
the beginnings of the history of our denom- 


‘ination. 


— 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 

Six years ago the coming summer Profes- 
sor Drummond paid his first visit to this 
country to attend the gatherings at North- 
field and Chautauqua and to get a glimpse 
of American university life. The enthusi- 
asm with which he was everywhere greeted, 
the appreciative hearing accorded him and 
the impression he made are still fresh in the 
public mind. It is therefore no more than 
natural that the announcement that he is on 
his way to our shores again should create 
widespread and eager anticipation of his. 
coming. He was already well known on this 
side the water in 1887, his book, The Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, being in many 
hands, and his royal support of Mr. Moody 
in his English and Scottish evangelistic cam- 
paigns having endeared him to Christian 
hearts. But the half a dozen years which 
have elapsed since the earlier visit have 
added greatly to Mr. Drummond’s fame and 
there are ten who know and admire him te- 
day where there was one then. 
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Eventful and influential as his life has al- 
ready been Henry Drummond may still be 
classed among young men, his precise age 
being forty-one. He comes of stanch Scot- 
tish stock, his birthplace being Stirling. 
His uncle, Peter Drummond, gained consid- 
erable distinction as the founder of that use- 
ful institution known as the Stirling Tract 
Depot. Professor Drummond was educated 
at Edinburgh and among his fellow-students 
there were two men now renowned on both 
sides the water—Dr. James Stalker and Rev. 
George Adam Smith. Further study along 
theological and philosophical lines he pur- 
sued in Germany prior to his connecting 
himself with Glasgow University, where as 
early as 1884 he was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of natural science. The previous 
year he traveled extensively in the Dark 
Continent and embodied the fruits of his 
observations there in the charming vol- 
ume, Tropical Africa. A trip to Australia 
in 1889 widened his horizon still more. 

It is within the last few years that Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s pen has been busiest. 
And yet his literary work has been in a sense 
a secondary vocation for he is primarily a 
lecturer and platform speaker, and even his 
most famous work, The Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, is but an elaboration of 
familiar talks to Glasgow audiences, while 
The Greatest Thing in the World, which 
has attained such phenomenal popularity, 
and the other little books of a similar char- 
acter, before they were committed to the 
types, were delivered as addresses at North- 
field and elsewhere. There are not many 
Christian homes up and down New England 
into which one or more of these dainty 
booklets have not brought their message of 
faith and hope. 

We but recognize an indisputable fact in 
saying that few living men have had such 
an influence in English-speaking countries as 
Professor Drummond. Thinkers and schol- 
ars, it is true, do not look to him for leader- 
ship, but the common people have heard 
him gladly and not alone they but wealthy, 
fashionable and aristocratic circles have 
turned to him a willing ear. What other 
man of this generation could bring together 
at the home of one of England’s peers Sun- 
day afternoon assemblages made up largely 
of the nobility to be instructed on the pro- 
gram of Christianity? He has been also a 
prime mover in such practical undertakings 
to rectify social conditions as have taken 
form in college settlements in the great 
cities. He gave the initiative impulse to 
deputation work through which universities 
have made themselves felt in their respective 
Vicinities and tq him the Boys’ Brigade 
movement owes much of its present success: 

Professor Drummond has been subjected 
to the fires of ciiticism, some of it perfectly 
fair and just and some of it quite otherwise. 
The flaw in The Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World lies in the apparent confusing of 
analogy with identity, but it has by no 
means vitiated the book or detracted from 
its suggestiveness. Fortunately, most of its 
readers have not opened its pages to search 
for heresy but to avail themselves of its 
help. Judged by a strict theological canon 
his other writings fall below traditional 
standards. It cannot be denied that he em- 
phasizes the person more than the work of 
Christ, that he looks upon salvation rather 
as a deliverance from the power than from 


the guilt of sin, and that he says very little 
about the Holy Spirit. Indeed, by a certain 
class of Christians in Great Britain he is 
considered an objectionable and dangerous 
teacher. He has little in common with the 
type of Christianity represented by the Mild- 
may conferences, the Keswick Convention 
and some of the Exeter Hall missionary 
meetings, or it would be more stvictly true 
to say that that type has little in common 
with him. In the face of this opposition it 
has not always been easy for Mr. Moody to 
bring his Scottish-friend to the front in his 
campaigns and at Northfield, but so far as 
we know the same mutual trust and regard 
exist between them today as when they first 
met and fell in love with each other on sight, 
although the professor does not seem to 
have taken a very active part in the evangel- 
ist’s recent work in England and Scotland. 

When we look for the sources of Professor 
Drummond’s great and growing power we 
find it in the last analysis in the man him- 
self. He is every inch a gentleman. He 
has a finely disciplined and well-stored 
mind. The scientific habit controls his 
thinking but he is also a man of affairs. 
Travel and wide reading have enriched and 
broadened him. He has every grace and 
charm of manner. He is master of a terse 
and translucent style. But behind all his 
scholarly attainments, all his literary and 
social polish is a noble personality perme- 
ated and inspired by the Christian spirit. 
It is this that has made him, like Phillips 
Brooks, a messenger of God to our age. 
This has given him sympathy with sorrow 
when outwardly his life has appeared to be 
all sunshine. This has made him a friend 
of the poor and the lowly, even though 
plenty and prosperity have always sat at his 
table. This has kept him humble when all 
over the world his praises have been sung. 
This has enabled him to strip Christianity 
of some of its cumbersome husks, to pierce 
through sham and cant, and to show to 
weary, needy, sinsick men and women the 
reality, the beauty and the blessedness of 
the life which Christ makes possible to every 
child of God. 


<> 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

The siege of Washington by the army of 
spoilsmen has already begun in force and 
the friends of a non-partisan civil service 
are called upon for renewed vigilance and 
activity. From the assurances of support 
which have been volunteered to the views 
of President Cleveland and from the signifi- 
cant absence of support which has appeared 
in other quarters, it is-clear that two ele- 
ments in the Demoeratic party are in con- 
flict over the offices. One regards them as 
the legitimate property of the party and 
looks upon Republican incumbents as usurp- 
ers of Democratic rights. The other has a 
more just sense of the truth that the offices 
belong to no man and to no party but are 
solely for the people. : 

It is admitted by some Democratic leaders 
that the theory of the civil service reform- 
ers is right, but still they would distribute 
the offices as spoils. Human nature, say 
they, must be taken as it is; the average in- 
telligence and conscience of the people of 
the United States are on so low a plane in 
both parties that public offices are regarded 
as the legitimate spoil of the party in power 
and it is to be expected that the victors will 


turn out the vanquished and refill the offices 
with their partisans. 

Doubtless it is true that human nature is 
so made that the offices are a great tempta- 
tion, but there are two sides to human na- 
ture, even in the same man. Unselfish and 
mercenary motives come in conflict in the 
same heart, and because the latter motives 


are human they do not disprove the truth 


that men are at times nobly courageous and 
unselfish. Let the spoils doctrine prevail 
without protest among all classes of our 
people and the swinish rush to the govern- 
ment trough will illustrate the strength of 
the brutish sentiment when it is not held in 
check by higher motives. — 

But it is not hopeless to appeal to the 
public to stop this disgraceful rush for 
office and to expect that at least some of 
the men who would otherwise join in the 
scramble will take their stand manfully 
against it. Not a Democrat has a right to 
any public office, nor has any Republican 
incumbent any just claim for retention save 
as he has served the public without parti- 
sanship, honestly and capably. Aside from 
the highest offices in the administration the 
political beliefs of the incumbent have no 
pertinence. Faithful and efficient service 
to the people is the only requisite. That 
given, no complaint can justly be made; 
that lacking, no party service can be an 
equivalent. 

Many Democrats who admit the sound- 
ness of the merit principle in the civil 
service yet say that now is not the time to 
apply that principle, that honest and com- 
petent Democrats were turned out of office 
by the last administration and that only 
common justice demands that the process 
be reversed now. This is plausible but not 
conclusive. If it were sound, then a com- 
plete sweep would occur at every change of 
administration and each. would be abun- 
dantly justified by its predecessor. But if 
the reform is ever to succeed a beginning 
must be made sometime. That new de- 
parture may be made now as well as ever 
and now better than ever, for then will the 
people have so many more years of non- 
partisan service based upon the honesty 
and efficiency of the incumbents. Not one 
man in all the nation will have suffered 
injustice by being kept out of his own. 
Doubtless there will be justification in the 
characters of incumbents for many changes, 
but if any postmaster or custom house em- 
ployé is serving the public well then he 
should be retained. 

This matter is one.for the people them- 
selves to settle, free from the interference of 
the political managers. In many parts of 
the country there ought to be enough public 
spirited and sagacious Democrats, "joined 
with the Republicans, to make a strong ma- 
jority of the community who would actively 
oppose purely political changes in office. 


Doubtless the Democratic spoilsmen would 


raise a great clamor, but they are not the 
people. The Democrats who believe at heart 
in civil service reform would approve the 
effort. The people, regardless of party, 
would be gratified that faithful service of 
their wants was to be the standard of in- 
cumbency. It is for them, therefore, to im- 
prove their own case by refusing to join in 
any movement to change office holders for 
party reasons and to do all they can to pre- 
vent the removal of desirable public sérvants, 
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Resistance to the spoilsmen can be made 
most effective by organization. In many 
places it would be well to organize a non- 
partisan committee to scrutinize the qualifi- 
cations of aspirants to office, to oppose the 
unworthy and to favor the retention of the 
competent incumbents. The existence of 
such a committee, determined to carry out 
its purposes, would tend to deter applicants 
and would have a most wholesome effect. 
One man, whether President Cleveland or 
any other, cannot well resist alone such se- 
vere pressure as promises to be made. It is 


_for the men who voted for him and for those 


‘who voted against him, but who wish for a 
pure and strong administration for the good 
of all above party, to refuse to sign ap- 
plications for office, to discourage all appli- 
cants and to oppose actively all aspirants 
who are unfit. 


—p~— 


WHAT MORE FOR THE INDIAN? 


It has of late years become a common 
thing to say that the Indian problem is 
solved. In asense this is true. Provision 
for dividing the lands of Indians in sey- 
eralty, compulsory education with a prac- 
tical system for applying it and the way 
opened to citizenship are the terms for the 
solution of this problem. The last admin- 
istration did a great work for the Indian 
which will give increasing honor to its 
history. The probable division of the lands 
in the Indian Territory in the near future, 
with the breaking up of the tribal organ- 
izations of the five civilized ‘‘ nations’’ and 
the reception of those who take allotments 
as citizens of the United States, will be a 
long step toward the disappearance of the 
Indian as an Indian and his reappearance 
as a citizen. It is a pity, however, that 
the latest legislation for the Indians should 
have been marred by hasty and injudicious 
reduction of appropriations for the very 
purposes where comparatively small amounts 
of money might be expended with the lar- 
gest results. 

But there is another sense in which this 
problem is by no means yet solved. To 
give the Indian the responsibilities of man- 
hood and citizenship does not equip him 
to discharge those responsibilities. To put 
him on a farm of 160 acres with a title deed 
in his hand will not make him a farmer. 
To take away his rations, call him a citizen, 
to take away the agents and make him 


‘amenable to our laws, does not teach him 


self-government nor guarantee him protec- 
tion. To do all these things may as surely 


make him an outcast as to turn a child into , 


the streets from an orphan asylum with a 
large sum of money in his pocket. Many 
of the Indians do not like to work and they 
do like whisky. On reservations the saloon 
is excluded and the Indian has not enough 
money to offer the liquor seller great temp- 
tations to defy the law. Greedy speculators 


’ watch for the Indian’s land and equipments. 


It is a long and unknown path for him to 
the courts of law, where alone as a citizen 
he will find protection. 

What the Indian still needs is to know 
the rights and the duties of citizenship and 
to realize their responsibilities through an 
enlightened conscience. For this he must 
know God and his relations with Him. 
Otherwise the privileges it is proposed to 
give him will prove a curse to him. And 
this moral and religious training, which 
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alone can crown with success the legislation 
for the Indian, must be done by Christian 
churches. Our duty and our opportunity 
are greater now than ever. Nearly all de- 
nominations except the Catholic have de- 
clined to receive aid from the Government 
for Christian work. This is right. It is 
adherence to a principle even more impor- 
tant to the welfare of our country than the 
religious education of the Indians them- 
selves. But we must not forget our re- 
sponsibility to them. To Christianize the 
Indian is to save him from himself, to save 
him from his enemies who have so often 
had him at their mercy and to whose greed 
he is now more than ever to be exposed and 
to save him to his country and to God. 
Now is the time to increase the efficiency of 
the schools and churches we are maintain- 
ing for the Indians, to increase our gifts 
and the earnestness of our prayers and to 
expect still greater triumphs of the gospel 
among them. 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


FROM WHAT DOES CHRIST REDEEM 
Us? 


From condemnation on account of our 
sins. All the philosophizing of some and 
the banter of others of the many who in 
these days try to make light of sin are in 
vain. Unless we are Christ’s we have our 
hours—and so do they for that matter—in 
which we are conscious of guilt before God 
and of an uneasy dread of what the future 
may bring forth. We may cherish very dif- 
ferent ideas of the penalties of sin, both 
present and future, from those commonly 
held in the past, but few of us are able to 
rid ourselves altogether of apprehension. 
Moreover, the more the mind dwells upon 
the subject the more this apprehension in- 
creases. Many, who give no outward sign 
of experiencing it, really are oppressed by 
it. Christ saves us from the condemnation 
of sin and thus affords mental relief. 

He redeems us also from sin itself. Not 
that He renders us sinless, for He does not. 
But self-consecration to His service removes 
some temptations wholly and weakens the 
power of others, so that we not only, by 
the aid of divine grace, sin less grievously 
when we do yield to evil, but we also over- 
come many temptations altogether and 
triumphantly which formerly would have 
béentoomuch forus. The effect of Christ’s 
redemption is growth in moral purity, 
sweetness and strength here, not to take 
into account what is to come to pass in us 
hereafter. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that to 
be a Christian saves one wholly from the 
consequences of sin. It relieves sometimes 
from many such consequences, but if one 
has weakened his body by intemperance 
to reform his life for Christ’s sake and by 
Christ’s help will not at once, and probably 
never will wholly, restore to him the physi- 
cal poise and vigor which he has surren- 
dered. He who has loafed himself into pov- 
erty will not, by uniting his life to Christ’s, 
at once become rich, and never may gain 
that measure of prosperity which could 
have been attained had he begun active life 
with a proper sense of responsibility and 
energy. He who has accustomed himself to 
mean, cruel or impure thoughts will be long 
in gaining permanently as noble and devout 
frame of mind as he otherwise could have 


attained, if, indeed, he ever be able to attain 
it. The redemption which Christ offers us _ 
is a very inclusive and practical blessing. 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It .is scarcely probable that the change of 
administration will in any way lessen the 
assiduity and vigor with which our repre- 
sentatives in foreign lands will defend the 
rights of our citizens engaged in missionary 
work or that they will be less insistent in 
demanding reparation for injuries done. 
Just now there is abundant reason why the 
State Department at Washington should be 
swift in letting the Sultan of Turkey know 
that his subjects must stop their attacks 
upon missionaries, their destruction of mis- 
sion property and their suppression of and 
tampering with correspondence. The vio- 
lence of the mobs and the destruction of 
property are events of the past year, but 
the insolence of the Turkish officials in 
suppressing telegrams sent to the American 
Board officials, and withholding or tamper- 
ing with letters sent to them by the mission- 
aries in Turkey, is of comparatively recent 
date, made known in the board rooms by a 
dispatch from Rev. Henry O. Dwight, via 
Philipopolis, Bulgaria, whither he was com- 
pelled to send his message in order to secure 
its transmission, the officials in Constanti- 
nople refusing to send it from there. Sec- 
retary Smith, Rey. Dr. E. B. Webb and Rev. 
C. OC. Tracy of Marsovan, Turkey, visited 
Washington last week and made formal com- 
plaint against the Turkish officials. We 
hope that Secretary Gresham will act with 
dispatch and with vigor. Not only have 
the common rights of manhood been vio- 
lated but pledges have been broken. It is 
too late in the day for the Sultan to attempt . 
the persecution of Christian missionaries. 
His tenure as a ruler grows frailer each year, 
We taught Barbary corsairs a lesson in 1805. 
Our warships are not strangers in the Medi- 
terranean. The State Department, as yet, 
has had no confirmation of the report from 
Madrid that Spain has acknowledged the 
righteousness of the claim for indemnity 
made by our former missionaries at Ponape 
in the Caroline Islands, but a dispatch is 
not unexpected, as ever since his appoint- 
ment Mr. Snowden has been acting under 
urgent instructions to secure a settlement, 


“On Sept. 1, 1891, the connection thereto- 
fore existing between the navy yards and 
politics was severed, and since then employ- 
ment has been.dependent entirely upon the 
needs of the service and the skill and effi- 
ciency of the person employed.’ So spoke 
ex-Secretary of the Navy Tracy at the ban- 
quet given last week in his honor by the cit- 
izens of Brooklyn who, irrespective of party, 
recognize the exceedingly creditable record 
of Brooklyn’s first Cabinet officer. Secre- 
tary Herbert, after praising the work done 
by his predecessors, Messrs. Whitney and 
Tracy, pledged his adherence to the same 
divorce between partisan politics and naval 
administration, and he said it in a no quali- 
fied way. President Low of Columbia Col- 
lege rightly said of Secretary Tracy’s order 
of September, 1891, that no more important 
contribution to the cause of civil service re- 
form, and therefore to the cause of good ad- 
ministration and the permanency of Ameri- 
can institutions, was made during President 
Harrison’s administration. It is gratifying 
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to find the new secretary taking the same 
patriotic attitude. His assistant, Hon. Wil- 
liam McAdoo, of New Jersey, though nomi- 
nally a member of Tammany Hall, it is 
hoped will co-operate heartily with his chief 
in this and all other reforms. Mr. McAdoo 
when in Congress served on the committee 
of naval affairs and his appointment, like 
that of Secretary Herbert, isa promotion 
from the legislative to the executive depart- 
ments of one who has proved qualified to 
consider the future of our navy from a lofty 
point of view. The appointment of E. B. 
Whitney of New York to be assistant at- 
torney-general is a direct rebuff to Senators 
Hill and Murphy and the party leaders seem 
to have little to say about the selection of 
Hon. James B. Eustis of Louisiana as min- 
ister to France and ex-Chancellor Theodore 
Rungon of New Jersey as minister to Ger- 
many. , 


The Democratic party in New Jersey in 
the local elections held last week suffered 
the just penalty for the recreancy of its 
representatives in the last Legislature. Gov- 
ernor Werts has signed the bill prohibiting 
racing during three months of the year and 
the Citizens’ League has brought the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the three 
objectionable laws before the Supreme 
Court for determination. Superintendent 
Byrnes has suppressed all the poolrooms 
in New York City, thus proving the potency 
of recent criticism and the ability of the 
police to enforce the law at any time if they 
only have the assurance of their chief that 
they are expected to. The responsibility 
for making the punishment of the many 
gamblers arrested a certainty and some- 
thing more than a farcical fine now devolves 
upon the district attorney and the judges. 
Nebraska is shocked by revelations of cor- 
ruption, showing the complicity of State 
officials with thieving bank officials in Lin- 
¢oln and connivance at frauds and cruelty 
in the State penitentiary. Impeachment 
proceedings have been suggested. In Min- 
nesota a legislative joint committee has 
forcibly seized and retained the books of 
the manager of the State Bureau of Coal 
Statistics and the accounts show that he 
has received large fees from corporations 
profiting by the sale of coal. Instead of 
guarding the interests of the people he has 
played into the hands of the corporations. 


It is such facts as these, coupled with the 
record of the New Jersey Legislature in 
the fostering of gambling, the refusal of 
the Connecticut Legislature to guard the 
interests of the people by freely granting 
to railroad corporations power to water 
their stock, the spiteful attempt of Califor- 
nia’s lawmakers to change the State capital 
from Sacramento to San José and the abuse 
of the free pass system by Missouri’s legis- 
lators, that are making pessimists by the 
_ hundreds—men who question the perpetuity 
of republican institutions. To be an opti- 
mist and an unqualified adyocate of man- 
hood suffrage in these days requires faith. 
Not every student of affairs can say with 
the Springtield Republican that, ‘the cure 
for the evils of democracy is more democ- 
racy.” 


The outcome of the contest between the 
federal judges in Michigan and Ohio and 
the striking engineers of the Lake Shore 
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Road is sure to be unsatisfactory no matter 
whatit may be, but it will also be important, 
for it will establish a precedent of grave im- 
port to organized labor and public carriers. 
The facts are few but significant. A differ- 
ence between the officials of the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor & North Michigan Railroad and 
their engineers resulted in the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers putting in force 
their rule which forbids engineers on other 
roads from hauling freight to or from a 
road on which fellow-engineers have struck. 
The engineers on the Lake Shore Road 
obeyed this rule and led in the boycott. 
Whereupon the Lake Shore officials ap- 
pealed to the courts and received from 
Judge Taft of the United States Circuit 
Court an order enjoining Chief Arthur of 


the brotherhood from issuing or continuing ~ 


in force the rule requiring engineers to boy- 
cott the Ann Arbor Road’s freight. This 
judicial decree was obeyed by Chief Arthur, 
who suspended the rule, But five engineers 
and three firemen of the Lake Shore Road, 
being ordered to take out trains carrying 
freight for the Ann Arbor Road, resigned 
their position rather than comply. 


Hitherto it never has been disputed that 
an employé has the inalienable legal right 
to cease his labors for any employer at any 
time unless bound by self-assumed contract. 
But now the broad question of the rights of 
the public in such a_ controversy is to be 
determined, for, so soon as these men re- 
signed, another federal judge was sum- 
mond from Cleveland to Toledo and he 
ordered the eight men before him to show 
cause why they should not be attached for 
contempt of court. The judge held that 
the public is not only interested in the man- 
ner in which the men performed their duties 
but quite as much interested in the time 
when and circumstances under which they 
cease laboring for a common carrier. Rail- 
roads, he said, owe a high duty to the public 
which they are compelled to perform or 
suffer a heavy penalty, hence their em- 
ployés cannot be allowed to choose their 
own time and place for leaving engines, 
stalling trains, etc. The judge was care- 
ful to affirm that he would not say that it 
was in the power of a court to compel indi- 
viduals to labor where they did not will to, 
but he would undertake to begin a judicial 
determination of the rights of the public 
and the employer in such a contingency. 
It is evident that new questions of social 
obligation are involved in this controversy. 
The future power of organized labor is 
weighing in the balance. 


’Ex-Congressman Blount of Georgia has 
been selected to visit Hawaii and report to 
the administration upon the situation on the 
islands and the wisdom of proceeding with 
annexation. Considerable secrecy attaches 
to this appointment and the extent of the 
authority given to him has not been made 
known. Itseems to becertain that supplemen- 
tary instructions were sent to him after his 
departure for San Francisco, necessitated by 
the latest news from Honolulu, where the 
information that the Senate failed to ratify 
the treaty has strengthened the hands of 
those who oppose the provisional govern. 
ment and where there are said to be move- 
ments of the English and Japanese men-of- 
war that indicate a desire on the part of 


nations other than our own to secure pos- 
session of the islands. The commissioners 
sent by the provisional government to this - 
country continue hopeful that annexation 
will be the final outcome, but they agree 
with the provisional President Dole in say- 
ing that if the United States refuses to an- 
nex then the duty of the provisional govy- 
ernment is clear, viz., to continue to rule. 
A return to the old régime is not to be 
thought of for a moment. 


Having referred at some length to the 
fears of those who claimed that our Senate 
had agreed to a treaty of extradition with 
Russia, which imperiled the future of any 
subjects of the czar who might flee to this 
country to escape from the Russian officials 
because of offenses that are technically de- 
scribed as “ political,” it is a pleasure to be 
able to state that the senators refused to ac- 
cept the treaty as it came from the Depart- 
ment of State, and insisted that an amend- 
ment be inserted which specifies the crimes 
against the czar or members of his family, 
which are extraditable. Murder, assassina- 
tion or poisoning are named, and it is held 
that when these acts are attempted the indi- 
vidual ceases to be a political and becomes 
an ordinary criminal. This amendment has 
been informally approved by the Russian 
minister at Washington and must be adopted 
by the Russian Government before the final 
ratification and publication of the treaty. 


By the death of Jules Ferry France loses 
one of her greatest men and the republic a 
stanch patriot, whose varying career of 
success, defeat and again success is in- 
structive and reassuring to every man strug- 
gling for fame. Compelled nine years ago 
to retire from the ministry because of his con- 
nection with the unpopular wars in Tonquin, 
a few weeks ago he was elected president 
of the Senate and conceded to be the most 
likely successor of Carnot, should the latter 
be driven forth by revelations of complicity 
in the Panama frauds. As minister of pub- 
lic instruction and the fine arts and again 
as minister of education he did much to add 
to the culture of France, and his persistent 
opposition to the Jesuits earned for him the 
hatred of the faithful, while at the same 
time itrid France of some of her worst ene- 
mies. His sudden death gave Paris a shock 
such as it has not had since the death of 
Gambetta. Both those who hated and those 
who respected him realize that a great force 
in French politics has passed away. The 
trial of the Panama ‘directors has brought 
forth no more damaging revelations and the 
force of those hinted at in our last issue has 
proved less destructive to the ministry than 
was anticipated or feared. The committee 
of the Reichstag, which has been consider- 
ing the merits of Caprivi’s army bill, has 
rejected the bill on a second reading, and 
this second rebuff, coupled with the failure - 
of all attempts to induce Caprivi to reduce 
the number of recruits demanded by the 
government, leads correspondents in Berlin 
to predict that the only course open to the 
emperor is a dissolution of the Reichstag, an 
appeal to the people with the certainty of a 
defeat and a strengthening of the forces of 
the Social Democrats. The friction between 


| Norway and Sweden increases rather than 


(liminishes. The great court of Norway— 
the Storthing—by a vote of sixty-four to 
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fifty, has reasserted the right of Norway to 
separate consular service and independence 

_of Sweden in all matters not described in 
the Act of the Union of 1814. The resolu- 
tion is more radical than that passed in 
June, 1892, which met with the veto of King 
Oscar and caused the retirement of Steen, 
the Radical premier. 


IN BRIEF. 


Again an English editor nods. The Thinker 
refers to an article in one of our leading mag- 
azines by “ Mr. Gail Hamilton.” 


The new Cabinet is Presbyterian. Sois Mr. 
Cleveland. Is the “ rotary eldership” scheme, 
now quite common in Presbyterian churches, 
the model for the new rule which demands ro- 
tation in office holding? 


One significant result of the influence of 
Christian Endeavor Societies is mentioned by 
our Oberlin correspondent this week. It is 
seen in the increased proportion of. capable 
Christian workers among the young people 


who enter our colleges. 
* Pp est 


The Russian Bible is being revised. The 
holy synod of the Greek Church has intrusted 
the work to prominent Russian theologians 
and scholars and the czar has approved. It is 
a comfort to see in this fact the evidence that 
in religious matters Russia has advanced as 
far as England was under Henry VIII. 


The Lutheran Observer has joined the Mail 
and Express in the attempt to induce Christen- 
dom to change the spelling of the name of the 
first day in the week from Sunday to Sonday. 
Its editor hopes the religious press will unite 
in this crusade against heathen nomenclature. 
We: prefer to direct our energies elsewhere. 
Heathen acts by nineteenth century men and 
women need abolition a great deal more than 
the unmoral traditions of etymology. 


Every one of our readers who is interested 
in our foreign missionary work will read at- 
tentively the article by Professor Fisher in 
this issue on Dissensions in the American 
Board. We speak with confidence, as the re- 
sult of extended correspondence, when we 
affirm that Professor Fisher represents in sub- 
stance the position of the large majority of the 
educators in our New England colleges and 
seminaries to which the board looks for candi- 
dates for foreign missionary work. 


_W. T. Stead suggests that every graduate 
of a theological seminary should spend one 
month in a policeman’s uniform, walking the 
streets of a great city and receiving impres- 
sions relative to the “solidarity of the race 
and the state of the human race as it is with 
its Sunday clothes off.’’ Six months’ resi- 
dence and work in a college settlement will 
serve the same commendable end without 
some of the unpleasant features incident upon 
posing as a representative of the law. 


Straight Sermons to Young Men and Other 
Human Beings is the title of a volume of ser- 
mons just given to the public by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke of New York. This title 

*implies that some sermons are devious and fly 
wide of the mark—an implication which is in 
accord with fact. The title also would seem 

' to imply that young men are sometimes so far 
from human in their tastes, amusements, 
sports, ideals, that they force critics to ques- 

_ tion whether they be brutes or have souls. 


A scheme for reciprocity between Eastern 
and Western pastors is onfoot. Of course the 
_World’s Fair will draw to Chicago many from 
this section of the country and as usual the 
Western men will be wanting to make their 
annual visits to the old homes down East. It 
is therefore proposed that exchanges covering 
as many Sundays as in each case is mutually 
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agreeable be arranged. We should think 
quite a number of pastors would be glad thus 
to extend their vacations. Correspondence 
on the matter may be opened with Rey. J. W. 
Geiger of Marion, Io. 


The Chicagoans are going forward vigor- 
ously with preparations for a Congregational 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. The committee 
has been increased and includes now leading 
clergymen and laymen who are accustomed to 
put through what they undertake. When 
their plans are a little more definitely out- 
lined and it becomes apparent that a credit- 
able display can be made in the limited space 
assigned, we doubt not that Congregational- 
ists throughout the country will be found 
ready and glad to aid the enterprise. An arti- 
cle in our issue of March 9 contained valuable 
suggestions on the general subject. 


The Publishers’ Weekly calls Rey. A. J. Gor- 
don, D.D., the senior pastor of Boston, since 
the death of Phillips Brooks, in respect to 
continuous service, as he has just completed 
twenty years of labor with the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church. This is a mistake, for 
at least three of the present Congregational 
pastors were Dr. Gordon’s predecessors in 
entering their present pastorates. Dr. S. E. 
Herrick began work at the Mt. Vernon Church 
and Dr. B. F. Hamilton at the Eliot Church 
twenty-two years ago, and Dr. A. H. Plumb at 
the Walnut Avenue Church twenty-one years 
ago. 


A considerable sum of money was lately 
given to a Congregational church in England 
by a man who had defrauded his ereditors. 
The church took the gift—and sent the amount 
to the creditors. Some question has been 
raised as to the propriety of religious and 
charitable institutions receiving gifts from 
those known to have gained their fortunes by 
wronging others. This incident suggests a 
solution of the question. Men have no right 
to money dishonestly gained. If they volun- 
tarily place it in Christian hands it surely 
ought not to be given back to them. If possi- 
ble, let it be applied directly to right the 
wrongs by which it was gained. If that is im- 
possible, let it be used for the good of man- 
kind. 


Here is a new phase of the victories which 
tolerance wins. Prof. A. Vambery, writing in 
the March North American Review on England 
in the Orient, gives the reasons why the 
Anglo-Saxon has been so much more success- 
ful than the Slav or the Latin in its attempts 
to supplant Oriental barbarism and semi- 
civilization with Occidental civilization. De- 
spite the vast difference in religion, which 
always will prevent close contact between 
ruler and the ruled, the unknown Asiatic 
virtue—religious tolerance—lessens this an- 
tipathy. Wherever Great Britain rules all 
religions enjoy equal right and protection. 
This attitude, doubtless, displeases extrem- 
ists, but it coincides with the wisdom of the 
past and the spirit of the century just dawn- 
ing. 


Though Presbytery possess veto power in 
the settlement of its ministers and though 
Methodist bishops appoint all pastors to their 
charges their authority has come to be largely 
nominal, for Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches and pastors make their own arrange- 
ments with the expectation that their action 
will be sanctioned. But Bishop Newman has 
rudely shattered this fancy in the case of one 
flock and has asserted real power. Rev. T. P. 
Frost of Brooklyn yielded to the wishes of the 
First Church of Baltimore to become its pas- 
tor. His successor in Brooklyn was selected 
and resigned his pastorate in New York. Sud- 
denly Bishop Newman appoints Rev. C. W. 
Baldwin to the church in Baltimore and there 
are embarrassment and indignation all along 


the line. This may lead to a discussion of a 
Methodist bishop’s power, and result either 
in making it again a reality or in its abolish-’ 
ment. ; 


The Methodist General Conference, when it 
adjourned last summer, directed the annual 
conferences to act upon certain definite propo- 
sitions reJative to amendments to the restrict- 
ive rules, these propositions necessitating a 
vote of three-fourths of the annual conference 
against them if it was desired to prevent 
women from entering the annual and general 
conferences as delegates. The Baltimore An- 
nual Conference has just met and refused to 
obey the General Conference, declining to vote 
upon the proposition, proposing a course of its 
own and recording its purpose to defer voting 
until 1895. This action provokes criticism 
from those who have hoped to change the 
plan of representation so as to admit women 
by an adroit and unusual interpretation of 
terms. Butit would not be to the honor of a 
great religious denomination to carry a reform, 
however desirable, by methods which would 
discredit politicians. 


“The expulsive power of a new affection ” 
goes a great way in reforming and transform- 
ing human lives, but we are learning in these 
days that when the devil goes out of a man it 
behooves his friends to take care that the ten- 
ants who move in shall some of them at least 
possess substantiality. Dropping into a Hart- 
ford church one morning last week we found 
one of the prominent workers engaged in pre- 
paring a temperance cocktail, using one of the 
chairs in the chapel as a bar. A poor fellow 
stood by him who the evening before had 
yielded to Mr. Murphy’s appeal and signed the 
pledge. But with the dawn of a new day the 
awful appetite returned and with nerves all 
unstrung he sought the friends of the previous 
evening. ‘I haven’t taken anything,” said 
he, ‘‘ butit’s pretty hard to keep from it.” They 
immediately sent out for some eggs, milk 
and cayenne pepper. The resultant mixture 
stopped for a time at least the craving for 
something stronger. We call this practical 
Christianity. ‘ 


We chronicle this week important changes 
in prospect which are of great interest to the 
denomination. The transfer of Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son from Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, to the 
Tabernacle Church, New York, will bea severe 
loss to the former city, but is an omen of con- 
tinued prosperity to the work which Dr. Tay- 
lor has so’nobly carried on for more than 
twenty years. Dr. Stimson’s record and pres- 
ent position in our denomination will give 
confidence that this very important pastorate 
is to be well and wisely filled. Rev. Dr, E. L. 
Clark will bring new life and hope to the Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, and Dr. Van Dyke is ad- 
mirably fitted for the professorship of homi- 
letics at Andover. In return for these two 
contributions from the Presbyterian Church 
we are called to give to it Rev. Dr. D. O. Mears 
of Piedmont Church, Worcester, who is to take 
charge of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, unless, as we hope and are inclined 
to believe will be the case, his people’s earnest 
efforts to persuade him to withdraw his resig- 
nation shall succeed. 


Now that Gen. Thomas J. Morgan is secre- 
tary of the Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
and no longer Indian commissioner, he is free 
to give out information which shows how bit- 
ter is the fight against partisanship which 
every man who holds that honorable position 
must wage. O that President Cleveland may 
appoint a man of the same caliber and back- 
bone! General Morgan recently said to the 
Philadelphia Baptist Union: 

Mr. Ingalls, who misrepresented Kansas, 
said to me, ‘‘I want you to appoint so and so 


as principal of the Indian school in Law- 
rence.’ I replied to him: “TI have already 
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appointed a man whom I know to be a first- 
elass man and teacher and I cannot displace 
him.’”’ Mr. Ingalls was exceedingly angry. 
Mr. Plumb, a senator of great influence, was 
angry because I had displaced one of his parti- 
sans, a man wholly incompetent and unfit. 
He said to me, “I am going to fight you in the 
Senate and everything you do.” I said to 
him, “Mr. Senator, that is your privilege.” 
He voted for the Indian appropriations but he 
always fought me. No member of Congress, 
except chairmen of committees and persons 
under the pressure of official responsibility, 
ever said to me, “‘ Let us talk this matter over ; 
_how can Ijhelp you?”’ 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM BOSTON. 


‘¢ All things come round to him who will 
but wait,’’ and now it is the turn of Cen- 
tral Church to rejoice. We should think it 
would be disposed also to call in its neigh- 
bors and friends to share in its jubilation 
over the fact that Rey. E. L. Clark, D. D., 
has signified that he will accept a call to the 
pastorate. The Central people have had 
their eyes upon him ever since he severed 
his relation with the Presbyterians because 
he was unwilling to remain longer in a de- 
nomination so large a proportion of whom 
are apparently averse to tolerating Dr. Briggs 
and men of his type. Sunday before last, 
without a thought that he was to be con- 
sidered a candidate, Dr. Clark occupied the 
pulpit, quite captivating his hearers both 
morning and evening. ‘The committee at 
once tendered him an informal call and his 
decision was speedy and satisfactory. He 
will go abroad early next month to spend 
the summer and will return prepared to as- 
sume the pastorate in September. Mean- 
while some desirable repairs will be made 
upon the edifice. 

Dr. Clark’s successful pastorate in New 
York, covering nearly a score of years, is 
the best guarantee of his fitness for his new 
and important field with its peculiar prob- 
lems. By training and social ties he is 
allied to New England and will quickly find 
himself at home ina Congregational environ- 
ment. Though considerable notoriety. has 
been thrust upon him by his recent aban- 
donment of Presbyterianism, his action 
ought not to prejudice any against him, for, 
theologically, he is far from being an ex- 
tremist. Indeed, in his letter of acceptance 
read at the prayer meeting last Friday even- 
ing, he was careful to put himself on record 
as a positive and stanch believer in the fun- 
damental Christian truths. 

The person who strolls into the South 
End Free Art Exhibition in the old Frank- 
lin schoolhouse on Washington Street near 
Dover will have an interesting experience 
if he is inclined to be more than a super- 
ficial critic of the pictures and sculpture, 
for, in the first place, there is a most valua- 
ble and instructive collection of paintings in 
oil and water-colors and a very small but 
choice array of sculpture and bas-reliefs, all 
loaned by artists or patrons of art, appraised 
at $75,000 and placed as advantageously as 
the limitations of the hallpermit. Secondly, 
there has been since March 13, and will be 
until April 7, a stream of ‘‘ali sorts and 
conditions of men’’ and women pouring into 
the building. Fourteen hundred visited the 
room the first day, and one thousand per 
day is a low estimate for the average attend- 
ance. The majority of these never saw such 
pictures before and probably never will 
again, unless they follow the exhortation of 
the official catalogue, which says, ‘‘ One of 
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the best results of this exhibition will be 
gained if many people after seeing it will 
make up their minds to go oftener to the 
Art Museum in Copley Square.’’ Do they 
appreciate the pictures? Exceedingly. Few 
understand or even see excellence of tech- 
nique; probably few grasp, for instance, 


the symbolism of the copy of Botticelli’s 


Tobias and the Angels, but there has yet to 
be found the hardened street Arab or bat- 
tered veteran tramp who has not immedi- 
ately recognized the fidelity of the realism 
in Sandham’s Village Smithy, the ‘‘natural- 
ness ’’—as one urchin said to the writer—of 
Lobre’s interior of a French home, with its 
beautiful portrayal of a grandmother’s love 
for her grandchild and the latter’s interest in 
her picture paper. 

When itis remembered that these boys and 
girls, men and women, to whom these pic- 
tures are a revelation of a new world, are 
not left without guides, but are helped to 
understand the pictures by the text of the 
catalogue and, better yet, by the loving 
words of men and women of refinement who 
have volunteered to do this work, then it be- 
gins to be seen that this exhibition is an 
important phase of that new movement 
which hopes to secure the giving of self by 
the fortunate and educated to the less fortu- 
nate and ignorant. No one who has tried 
this work of serving as a guide can look 
upon it as other than a pleasant privilege, 
for the thirst for knowledge is so evident, 
the comments are so naive and often so 
searching, that it proves to be a reciprocal 
education. Abundant opportunity is af- 
forded for sowing seeds of thought. The 
man who can lead a crowd of boys up to the 
bust of Lincoln, Peale’s portrait of Washing- 
ton or Bachman’s bust of Boyle O’Reilly 
and not stimulate their patriotism is very 
unfeeling and stupid. 

It would seem that the city is likely to be 
pretty well provided with college settle- 
ments. The list includes the Andover 
House at the South End—the first in the 
field—the Girls’ Settlement on Tyler Street, 
started this winter, and now the Epworth 
League settlement at the North End, main- 
tained by Boston University students. It 
was first planted at the West End, but two 
months ago was transplanted to 18 Charter 
Street, near the old Copp’s Hill burying 
ground. This is not an exclusively mascu- 
line or feminine enterprise, for some of the 
married theologues have established their 
wives as housekeepers and thus a genuine 
home atmosphere is created. At present 
there are nine residents, five men and four 
women. They pay their own board and 
rent, and also contribute largely themselves 
to the running expenses. The’ work is 
largely among the Italians and German 
Jews, for whom a half-dozen clubs and 
classes have already been formed. The 
need of learning Italian and the Jewish Ger- 
man dialect has already been felt and mem- 
bers of the settlement are hard at work at 
those languages. Assistant workers have 
been brought in from Boston and Harvard 
Universities and from the churches. One 
of the women gives all her time to visita- 
tion, and. one of the men devotes himself to 
the evangelistic work in low lodging houses, 
which he terms ‘‘ the neediest and filthiest 
work there is.”’ 

The distressing ravages made by the fires 
of the month and the frequency of such con- 
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flagrations during the winter, together with 
great uncertainty as to their origin, have 
created considerable nervousness among 
those who do business or have investments 
in the heart of the city. While the ruins of 
the great fire of March 10, which entailed a 
loss of between three and four millions, are 
still smoking, Tremont Temple falls a vic- 
tim to the devouring element, and its fate 
will cause a shiver of regret to run through 
thousands and thousands of persons, not 
only citizens of Boston but all over New 
England, who have attended gatherings in 
this historic structure and have there been 
moved to laughter or tears by the song and 
oratory which have floated out from that 
platform. 

The Baptists have controlled the property 
since 1843 and it has passed through two 
baptisms of fire and water previous to this 
last: one, being burned first in 1852 and 
again in 1879. Each time our courageous 
friends have promptly rebuilt and the prob- 
ability is that they will set themselves at 
once to the task again. Many of the beney- 
olent interests of the denomination cen- 
tered in the building, and one of the most 
serious losses was. that of the valuable col- 
lection of documents and curiosities in the 
foreign mission rooms, some of which can- 
not be duplicated. The Watchman’s edi- 
torial rooms were on the second floor. The 
main auditorium could seat 2,800 persons 
while the Meionaon below could accommo- 
date 1,000 and has been the scene of quite 
as many and hardly less important religious 
gatherings. The Union Temple Church, 
of which Dr. G. C. Lorimer is now the pas- 
tor, is known throughout the city as the 
Strangers’ Home and the past winter great 
congregations have been drawn thither. 
Last Sunday morning the people betook 
themselves to the old Mt. Vernon edifice on 
Ashburton Place and in the evening to 
Music: Hall, the services being naturally 
tenderer and more impressive than usual. 
The Park Street people, owing to the ex- 
citement caused by the fire, held their 
morning services in the vestry. The Boston 
Primary Union Meeting of Sunday School 
Teachers, which has heretofore been held 
in Chapel Hall, Tremont Temple, will be 
held at Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 Bromfield 
Street, every Saturday at two o’clock, for 
the study of the International and Blakeslee 
Lessons until further notice. ce 


FROM MILWAUKEE. 


Near the headwaters of the Wisconsin 
and the Chippeway is a tract known as the 
Wisconsin State Park. Of this area, how-— 
ever, the State owns, peinaps, not more 
than one-twelfth. This portion has been 
withdrawn from the market and there is 
hope that the United States Government 
will make a gift to the State of the re- 
mainder. In our extraordinary Legislature, 
however, it has been proposed to sell what 
the State does possess because it is said 
that thieves are stealing the timber! It 
does not seem to occur to the advocates of 
this measure that it may be better to punish 
the thieves than to dispose of land which 
ought to be kept forever as a region of 
forest and lake. Fortunately, the bill is 
likely to be defeated. : 

But this Legislature is not making an en- 
viable record. The event of the early part 
of the session was the election of a United 
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_ States senator. The headquarters of candi- 
dates were practically open bars. These 
did not lack patronage and it was noticed 
that at just about the end of the contest a 
“member of the assembly suddenly died— 
ngt of drunkenness, of course. He died of 
‘*heart failure.”’ This gentleman was deeply 
mourned—ofticially. Another unedifying 
sight of the struggle was the presence in the 
lobby of two Polish priests from Milwaukee. 
These gentlemen went primarily, no doubt, 
to show that the Church of Rome never 
' seeks to interfere in politics and, seconda- 
rily, to bring back one of their flock to the 
support of Milwaukee’s candidate for the 
United States Senate. In their immediate 
object the clergymen were unsuccessful, 
but their candidate was elected. He is a 
gentleman who inherited some years ago 
the largest fortune ever bequeathed in Wis- 
consin. It is evident, therefore, that he has 
the proper qualifications for his high office. 

At present, if societies maintaining agri- 
cultural fairs receive State aid, it is required 
that they forbid the sale of liquor on their 
grounds. The assembly has passed a bill to 
remove this restriction: We have—perhaps 
the reader may say ‘‘had’’ by the time these 
lines are printed—a statute under which 
towns, villages and cities may, by direct 
vote, forbid the granting of license. This 
also the assembly has voted to repeal. The 
same proposed act lowers the rate of license. 
From the introduction of this bill the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Messmer of Green Bay has 
publicly thrown his influence against it and 
it does not need to be said that the great 
majority of the Protestant ministers are op- 
posed to it. Buta liquor selling member of 
the assembly affirms that the clergy have no 
business to interfere in this matter. Pre- 
sumably it should be left entirely to the sa- 
loon men, 


The last report of our State superintend- 


ent of public instruction contains certain 
figures suggestive enough in view of the re- 
. peal of the Bennett law. The comparison 
of figures is between the school years 1890- 
91 and 1891-92. In the public school en- 
rollment of those. between the ages of four 
and twenty we find the number stated at 
360,640, a gain of 2,833. But this is not sat- 
isfactory in view of the fact that the num- 
ber of those between four years old and 
twenty has increased 8,914. By adding the 
number of those under four and above 
twenty who have attended school we get a 
total of 362,064. This is a gain of only 2,810 
and is 61,586 less than the seating capacity 
of the schoolhouses. 

‘But when we come to those between the 
ages of seven and thirteen who have at- 
tended public schools for twelve weeks or 
more we find a positive loss of 5,095. How- 
ever, of this same class in private schools— 
mostly Roman Catholic and nearly all the 
rest Lutheran—there has been a gain of 
2,336. In these the attendance is now much 
more than one-fifth of that in schools con- 
trolled by the State. It will be remembered 
that by the unconditioned repeal of the 
Bennett law the State deprived itself of the 
right to see that the English language is 
even taught to the pupils of these private 
schools, much more of the right to see that 
they use it in any of their studies. More- 
over, the “percentage of those between 
seven and thirteen who did not attend any 
scheol twelye weeks’’ was eight and one- 


,of the battle. 
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tenth; it isnow eleven and five-tenths. This 
percentage, however, the superintendent 
thinks appears to be greater than it really 
is, inasmuch as he is certain that the at- 
tendance on parochial schools is greater 
than appears from reports sent him. This, 
according to his estimate, is not less than 
55,000. The number of male teachers in pub- 
lic schools has decreased by 109; the num- 
ber of female teachers has increased 122. 
In the case of teachers ‘‘ outside of large 
cities’? there is a comparison of wages. 
Those of male teachers have increased by 
the munificent sum of four cents per inonth, 
while those of female teachers have de- 
creased twenty-nine cents permonth. From 
all of which some will conclude that neither 
the decision in the famous Edgerton Bible 
case nor the repeal of the Bennett law has 
done our public schools any immediate 
good. 

From the school to the church is an easy 
transition and in this case a pleasant one. 
Plymouth of our city did last year what 
every strong church should do—gave more 
in benevolence than it spent on expenses. 
Its gifts, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
amounted to $11,369.02. The Tabernacle 
(Welsh) has reopened its house of worship. 
This has been practically rebuilt upon a 
new site. By the removal the needs of the 
Welsh people of the city are better served 
and, if the church desire it, a work in Eng- 
lish can be begun with better prospect of 
success than in the old location. Rev. D. L. 
Jenkins has begun a work in English in 
connection with the Welsh church of Bay 
View. Pilgrim installs its new pastor, Rev. 
I. L. Cory, this week. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week there was a mis- 
sionary rally at the Grand Avenue Church. 

J. N. D. 


FROM. SAN FRANCISCO. 

Municipal reform! I[t is coming in our 
California cities. Last fall this metropolis 
made a desperate effort with results not al- 
together gratifying yet measurably effect- 
ive. Not all our officers are reformers, but, 
mindful that an aroused public watches 
every move, they know that any new com- 
binations of evil will meet a fate similar 
to the one which crushed the existing ring 
in November. Encouraged, it may be, by 
this state of affairs Oakland is in the thick 
San José, too, wearied with 
the political tyranny of the bosses, is ris- 
jng in her might. Patiently we await the 
approaching elections. 

One or two things of late have given our 
Unitarian friends some cause for rejoicing. 
Reference is made to the change of creed or, 
at least, of allegiance on the part of Rev. 
G. B. Allen, who some years ago came to 
our body from the Reformed Episcopal, and 
of Rey. J. H. Garnett who found his Bap- 
tist associations rather too rigid for his lib- 
eralizing tendencies. Moreover the property 
until recently belonging to the Woodbridge 
Presbyterian Church is now owned by the 
Second Unitarian society. Always a feeble 
folk the Presbyterian fold found themselves 
unable to carry a mortgage and transferred 
it to the newly-formed Unitarian church. 
Fortunately a neat balance remains for our 
Presbyterian brethren, and, overshadowed 
by a larger sister of their own denomina- 
tion, they are seeking anew center. While 
thus, and in other ways, liberal tendencies 
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are making progress, it is not by the chang- 
ing beliefs of those once counted orthodox 
save in few instances, which might be paral- 
leled by an equally strong counter-moye- 
ment, but by those always thus inclined 
finding after many years a sufficient num- 
ber of their kind ready to co-operate with a 
leader whom Unitarian authorities saga- 
ciously send for just such work. 

San Francisco, the home of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade movement in America, is in no way 
losing its interest in it and preparations 
have been making fora grand rally of the two 
score or more companies in this and neigh- 
boring cities in which more than 1,000 boys 
take part. 

At last the new Y. M.G. A. building is be- 
ginning to materialize. Through his more 
than ten years of service Secretary McCoy 
has labored indefatigably to put the institu- 
tion into such a condition that enlarged 
facilities would be demanded. Contracts 
having been made ground will be broken in 
afewdays. The lot, worth $150,000, is cen- 
trally located. The building is to cost over 
$200,000. It will be one of the finest and 
largest in the world. Liberal contributions 
have been made, the largest being $40,00U 
by G. W. Gibbs, one of the most extensive 
iron merchants on the coast. 

Secretary McCoy spoke in the First Church 
recently on What Christianity Is Doing for 
Young Men. This is one of a series on 
What Christianity Is Doing for San Fran- 
cisco. Equally pertinent and interesting 
sub-topics are being presented, much to the 
profit of the large congregation assembled. 
Representatives from the Salvation Army, 
the Christian Union Mission and the kinder- 
gartens have already appeared, following 
whom each evening the pastor has given 
an appropriate discourse. Increased inter- 
est in these various lines of Christian work 
cannot but result. The new pastor of the 
First Church is welcoming many into mem- 
bership. Of the score or more just uniting 
ten were young men. Of course the matter 
of removal cannot but suggestitself. Again 
this mother church is being crowded by 
business blocks, but the floating population 
about it is large. Boarding houses within 
a short distance abound, the large hotels 
are not far distant and, though the member- 
ship is greatly scattered, the place evidently 
for this church is its present location. With 
an auditorium scarcely, if at all, equaled by 
any of the churches in the city, with a 
membership growing more and more united 
and with a competent pastor there seems 
no reason why this people should not be 
among the most mighty not only here but 
throughout the denomination. 

OCCIDENT. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Hon. Abram §S. Hewitt, ex-mayor of New 
York City, says in the Christian at Work: ‘* The 
real problem before us is how to prevent the 
rule of the unfittest. In other countries by 
wise measures of precaution the progress of 
crime and mendicity has not only been ar- 
rested but its relative proportion in the body 
politic has been steadily reduced. Here alone 
among the great nations of the civilized world 
crime is on the increase. In the presence of 
this appalling fact our rulers appear to be 
more concerned in devising new sources of 
taxation in order to provide the means of sup- 
port for the proletarian class, whose votes are 
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needed for partisan ends, than in framing 
measures required to prevent the destructive 
elasses from finally getting the upper hand. 
The question of character in the present crisis 
of our destiny is vital and noman who cannot 
be trusted to act according to his conscience 
should be put in office, and no man who has 
been branded by the infamy of a vote in favor 
of vice and debauchery should be allowed the 
second time to degrade and disgrace the re- 
sponsibility of representation.” 

The Christian Register says the late Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody was ‘“‘ as much more-conserya- 
tive than Channing as he was more conserva- 
tive than Parker. In all the controversies 
which followed Emerson’s divinity school ad- 
dress he was found among the defenders of 
miracle and supernatural Christianity. The 
students who most tried his patience were the 
men who, in the divinity school, indulged in 
the vagaries of a liberty not tempered with 
reverence. If at any time he lapsed from his 
customary indulgent temper it was when he 
was dealing with those who seemed to him to 
make light of revelation and the authority of 
Christ. Of those who in the pulpit abjured 
Christianity he said they climbed by its help 
and then kicked away the ladder by which 
they had risen.” 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate is ‘‘ not 
enamored of the professional peripatetic. an- 
tagonist of the Roman Church. That church 
has refutable false doctrines and deserves re- 
buke for meddling in political affairs. No 
effort to state the truths embalmed in Protes- 
tantism should be omitted or avoided. How- 
ever, some men and fewer women go about. 
the country assailing the church in question 
and.are never so happy as when they are vis- 
ited by the bludgeons and bad eggs to which 
they often richly entitle themselves... . 
Rome has repudiated the fagot and the thumb- 
screw for use upon republican soil. It now 
proposes to use American weapons and ostensi- 
bly adopt American methods of self-assertion. 
He who is hasty to allege the current employ- 
ment of Middle Age Roman tactics will surely 
enrich Rome with the spoils that come of re- 
action against unjust accusation. Any lawyer 
may plead a case at the bar, any judge may 
preside in court, but be very careful to choose 
the right man to write your indictments.” 

The Catholic Review opposes the Faribault 
compromise and the drift toward giving up 
the parochial schools since Mgr. Satolli’s de- 
eision: ‘‘ Any compromise plan that may be 
justifiable and tolerated under peculiar cir- 
cumstances must be considered not a perma- 
nent but a temporary arrangement; not as in- 
herently preferable to parochial schools but 
as tolerable until such a time as parochial 
schools can be built or until the state is ready to 
do justice. . . . We believe the majority of the 
more candid conservative portion of our Prot- 
estant fellow-citizens are in favor of fair play. 
. . . The sober second thought of our non-Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens will in time be in favor 
of doing us justice. . . . Their prejudices are 
giving way.”——The Pilot (Roman Catholic) 
says the bill for State [New Jersey] support of 
Roman Catholic parochial schools on the Fari- 
bault plan ‘‘ will be presented again next 
year and steadfastly every year until the 
Catholics get their rights.”’ 

Prof. W. T. Davidson of Birmingham writes 
to Zion’s Herald describing the Theological 
Drift in the Old World. He believes it to be 
increasingly clear that English scholars are 
prepared to speak out from a standpoint of 
their own on Biblical criticism, ‘‘ neither sim- 
ply following the lead of extreme German 
theorists nor simply meeting them with dog- 
, matic denunciation.” 


ABROAD. 


The March Contemporary is valuable for the 
reminiscences of Tennyson contributed by his 
niece and ward, who gives us statements rel- 


ative to the great poet’s religious belief that 
are of greatest value. She quotes himas saying 
in one conversation: ‘‘I firmly believe that if 
God were to withdraw Himself from the world 
around us and from within us for but One in- 
stant every atom of creation, both animate and 
inanimate, would come utterly to naught, for 
in Him alone do all beings and things exist. 
He can and does answer every earnest prayer, 
as I know from my own experience. . .. Wher- 
ever life is there God is, specially in the life of 
man. Weareall sons of God, but one alone 
is worthy to be called the Son of Man, the 
representative of the whole of humanity... . 
I do not care to make distinctions between 
the soul and the spirit, as men did in days of 
old, though, perhaps, the spirit is the best 
word to use of our higher nature—that nature 
which I believe in Christ to have been truly 
divine, the very presence of the Father, the 
one only God, dwelling in the perfect Man. 
Though nothing is such a distress of soul to 
me-as to have this divinity of Christ-assailed, 
yet I feel wemust.never lose sight of the unity 
of the Godhead, the three persons of the Trinity 
being like three candles giving together one 
light. I love that hymn, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty,’ and should like to write 
such a one.” 

The Methodist Times does not like the Sun- 
day closing local option feature of the temper- 
ance measure now before Parliament. It be- 
lieves that ‘‘ the proposal of the government 
sacrifices the deep convictions of the Chris- 
tian and humanitarian section of their sup- 
porters to the cynical and secular wing of the 
Liberal party. There is positively no excuse 
for this extraordinary policy, as we do not ask 
the cabinet to make’ national Sunday closing 
a part of their bill. We only ask them to drop 
all reference to it, and without prejudice or 
favor to give facilities for a private bill in 
which the question may be discussed on its 
merits. If they cannot see their way to help 
us, why should they go out of their way to in- 
jure us? Let them leave the Sunday closing 
question alone.” 

The Bampton lectures for 1893 are being 
given by Prof. W. Sanday, his theme being 
The Estimate of the New Testament by the 
Early Church. The Independent reports him 
as saying in his first lecture: ‘‘ The process by 
which the early church defined the limits of 
its Seriptures was like the process by which 
opinion has ripened on many another subject 
before and since. There entered intoit anum- 
ber of varied elements: reasoning, partly con- 
scious and partly unconscious, authority, us- 
age, the sense of affinity to things spiritual, 
and of harmony between spiritual things al- 
ready realized and appropriated and others 
lying beyond, where the realization and ap- 
propriation was still to come.’’ 


- 


THE DISSENSION IN THE AMERICAN 
' BOARD. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P., FISHER, D. D. 


At the meeting of the board in New York, 
when Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance was 
sanctioned and he was himself placed on the 
Prudential Committee, it was thought by 
many that the trouble in the society was 
over, but the refusal of the majority of the 
committee to admit Dr. Storrs’s interpreta- 
tion of his own letter in its bearing on a 
practical case kindled again the flames of 
controversy. Once more, when at’ Minne- 
apolis new rules of administration were 
adopted despite the strenuous opposition of 
leading officers of the board, it was hoped 
that peace would be secured. But the course 
taken by the officials who were responsible 
for carrying out the rules has had the effect 


to disappoint that expectation. I venture\ 


upon a few remarks on this new phase of 
the long contention. 

The committee of nine which reported at 
Minneapolis had two objects in view. The 
first was to put an end to the bureaucracy, 
or control of secretaries in the matter of 
missionary appointments, which custom had 
established in the Mission House. No more 
creeds were to be sent out to applicants. 
No more efforts were to be made to mold 
their opinions. Their confessions of faith 
on being received were forthwith to be 
handed over to the Prudential Committee, 
the appointing body. 

‘The second object which the committee 
of nine had in view was to put a stop to the 
method of examination at arm’s length—by 
an interchange of letters. The applicant 
was to present in writing a statement of his 
belief on each. of the principal doctrines. 
Then, in case the committee should need 
more light as to his opinions, they were to 
seek it through an oral conference, with 
doors open to his personal friends and mem- 
bers of the board. But an amendment of 
the measures proposed by the committee of 
nine gave to the Prudential Committee the 
privilege of sending to a candidate once, 
and once only, written questions before in- 
viting him to any such public conference. 
This regulation was designed to meet cases 
where meager creeds might be sent in by 
persons living at a distance. 

Whether the amendment was wise or not I 
will not here inquire, but will merely observe 
that the committee of nine had considered 
the question of the expediency of such a 
provision and had decided againstit. Under 
the cover of it supplementary questions on 
a number of subjects have been drawn up 
and sent to applicants. ‘The lists of ques- 
tions are understood, although varying some- 
what in form, to be in the main identical. 
One of the inquiries relates to inspiration. 
Another, I hope it is not uneharitable to say, 
seems designed to fish for doubts on the 
subject of conditional immortality. 

Respecting this proceeding of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, it is plain that, if the ques- 
tions have been sent to any of whose 
soundness they were already convinced, the 
committee has gone beyond the terms of 
the amendment. They were not given the 
liberty to send out a ‘‘ usual” list of ques- 
tions but simply to seek additional light in 
particular instances where they might con- 
sider it requisite. With this qualification 
the Prudential Committee has, no doubt, 
kept within the limits of the law. 

But this action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee has other beazings. An inspection 
of the ‘‘uasual’’? questions shows that the 
leading topics are the very same as the 
principal points of the unauthorized creeds 
which the board prohibited from being 
longer used. It is a new illustration of the 
legend of Proteus. A creed turns into a 
catechism. By implication the new inter- 
rogatories charge the ‘‘creeds of acknowl- 
edged weight”’ in the Congregational body 
with shortcoming in these particulars of 
doctrine, since even to persons who proféss 
an agreement with those creeds the cate- 
chism is sent. 

There is another aspect of this proceeding 
which invites comment. Take the subject 
of inspiration, which is one of the topies of 
special inquiry and which lies next door to 
the broad subject of Biblical criticism, Are 
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our candidates for the foreign service to be 
cross-examined by the Prudential Commit- 
tee on these matters? Are they to be called 
upon to go beyond and behind the creed 
statements? If so, what is not unlikely to 
_ be the consequence? Nothingis more likely 
than that new contests may arise, the com- 
mittee will again find itself in a heavy sea, 
and, if it do as it did on the probation 
question, it will apply to the board for 
steering instructions. Thus the American 
Board and the Congregational denomination 
wiil be thrown into a ferment on the ques- 
tion whether the book of Isaiah has one or 
two authors or.on the question what parts of 
the Pentateuch were written by Moses! 

Can any considerate man doubt that for 
the board to go any farther in the business 
of defining theological doctrine would be a 
most injudicious proceeding? Shall a mis- 
sionary society, existing for a specific, prac- 
tical work, haying for its real function to 
act in this one capacity as the agent of the 
Congregational churches and winning in 
this relation their confidence, assume a task 
which none of their regular ecclesiastical 
assemblies pretend to be authorized to un- 
dertake? Shall it take on itself the office of 
settling the metes and bounds of orthodoxy, 
even on the ‘‘burning questions’’ of the 
day, and of drawing lines between permis- 
sible and forbidden opinions? 

If the board should come to consist of 
representatives chosen by the churches it 
would even then be incompetent to exert a 
prerogative of this sort. Its members could 
only exercise the powers committed to 
them. It might be better to have a general 
assembly, surrounded by constitutional safe- 
guards, than a ‘‘board”’ which, having ac- 
quired a wide-reaching influence in a cer- 
tain line of benevolent action, should make 
use of the prestige thus gained to frame 
doctrinal tests and set up criteria of ortho- 
doxy. Whoever would lead the American 
Board along this path might as well invite 
it to dig its ewn grave. 

But there is a mure urgent consideration 
than the danger of plunging the churches 
into the fires of doctrinal disputation, If 
the Prudential Committee is to act as a 
theological court the question at once arises, 
By what law are the decisions of this tri- 
bunal to be regulated? What is the stand- 
ard of doctrine to be used as a touchstone? 
We are told that the denominational creeds 
are insufficient and that tests not to be 
found in them must be superadded. We 
are told, moreover, that the ordinary ver- 
dicts of Congregational councils called to 
ordain and install ministers furnish no safe 
criterion, and this for two reasons. 

The first is that councils are said to be 
occasionally lax in their judgments. The 
second is that a purer type of orthodoxy 
is demanded for the foreign service than is 
needed for the ministry in this country. 
There must be, so to speak, a finer article 
for export than is requisite for domestic use. 
Well, how shall the presence or absence of 
this’ higher grade of orthodoxy be ascer- 
tained? There is no written law which de- 
fines it. There is no body of precedents 
that is to be allowed to govern the com- 

‘mittee in their decisions. For aught that I 
can see they are to be left to spin this ideal 
‘orthodoxy out of their own consciousness. 
To a ‘‘committee’’ this arbitrary power is 

to betintrusted. . 


I will not dwell on the circumstance that 
it is a business committee, chosen not asa 
colection of theological experts might con- 
ceivably be selected but for a variety of 
other purposes. But no matter how the 
committee is constituted, it is of the nature 
of a tyranny in the ancient sense of the 
term, which denoted a kind of government, 
irrespective of the severity or lenity with 
which it might happen to be administered. 
I speak now of the system and not of the 
persons by whom it is worked, and I say 
that it must inevitably be regarded as a 
hateful and intolerable despotism. if Con- 
gregationalists are to erect such a tribunal 
why not borrow for it a name from the 
French Revolution and call it the ‘‘ commit- 
tee of public safety ’’? 

The fact is to be taken into account, how- 
ever, that there are many who are not justly 
open to the charge of narrowness but who 
think it more necessary than it formerly 
was to guard against sending out upon the 
missionary errand men who are loose in 
doctrine and stand on the extreme border of 
evangelical ground, if they have not for- 
saken it altogether. To say, for example, 
that we are all divine but that Christ is 
somewhat more so, will not be accepted as 
an adequate statement of the truth of the 
Saviour’s divinity as it is held in all organ- 
ized branches of the church. 

There is no occasion for wonder if some 
anxiety is felt’ lest the commission of the 
Congregational churches through their mis- 
sionary board should be given to persons 
not in sympathy with their cherished faith, 
The existence of reasonable apprehensions 
of this sort, however, is no warrant for the 
doctrinal fanaticism that is forever pushing 
the inquiry into ‘subordinate points of the- 
ological opinion into the foreground. The 
great safeguard that lies in the personal 
characteristics of a missionary, if they are 
what they ought to be, is not to be over- 
looked. Here, after all, is the ground on 
which confidence in him must mainly rest. 
Good sense, good temper, the power to see 
things in their relative importance, as op- 
posed to a disposition to ride hobbies, an 
earnest, loving spirit, patience and enthusi- 
asm—these traits will keep a man on the 
right path, enable him to co-operate cor- 
dially with his associates, and give him suc- 
cess even though his ways of thinking may 
not be in absolute accord with all the 
thoughts of his brethren. 

In the field of letters there is such a thing 
as being ‘‘ coldly correct and critically dull”’ ; 
and the same is true of the missionary 
work, A man may bea Second Adventist, 
as Mr. Moody is said to be, and may yet, 
like him, be so endowed with a balanced 
judgment and Christian tact that he can 
co-operate without a jar, month in and 
month out, with those who abjure that 
opinion. 

The Prudential Committee are able to 
make the fullest inquiry into the personal 
traits—hereditary and acquired—of appli- 
cants. They can consult their families, 
their school-fellows, their friends, their pas- 
tors, their instructors. They can ascertain 
what is their physical constitution, their 
mental habits, their aptitudes and inapti- 
tudes, their intellectual, moral and religious 
character. If the result of such inquiries is 
satisfactory, and there is no serious dissent 
from the creeds which are the standing ex- 


ponents of the faith in the church at large, 
and among Congregationalists in particular, 
applicants ought not to be rejected. On 
the contrary, they ought to be welcomed 
and trusted. 

It is not to be overlooked that such appli- 
cants as are to enter the ministry must, 
after they have been accepted by the com- 
mittee, be approved and ordained by a coun- 
cil. The subject of the value of decisions 
made by councils, and of the respect which 
is due to them, is too large a one to be dis- 
cussed at present. To the objection that 
councils may make mistakes, President 
Hopkins made the pointed reply that Pru- 
dential Committees may make mistakes 
also. The board was wise in not favoring 
the use of councils ‘in difficult cases’’ ex- 
clusively, This was the point which the 
board had to consider at Springfield. But 
I am not inclined to minify the objections 
which are made to remanding the whole 
question relative to the opinions of mission- 
ary applicants to conciliar action, although 
Iam not at all certain that councils might 
not, without detriment to the essentials of 
the Congregational polity, be so modified in 
their constitution as to make it safe and 
wise to leave this matter wholly to their ad- 
judication. 

However this may be, Congregationalists 
cannot, without pouring contempt on their 
polity, treat the whole system of ordaining 
councils as worthless, or deny to it all re- 
spect as a means of conserving sound doe- 
trine. It does not follow because,a council 
here or there is unreasonably lax that coun- 
cils generally would be. Weight, therefore, 
is to be attached to the consideration that 
in addition to the acceptance of applicants 
by the committee on the basis of their as- 
sent to the denominational creeds many of 
them are afterwards to pass through the 
ordeal ot an ordaining council. 

The officers whose influence is paramount 
in the mission rooms are gravely mistaken 
if they imagine that the dissatisfaction which 
exists in respect to the administration is 
confined to a narrow area or limited to those 
whom they suppose to be interested in the 
spread of a certain opinion relative to the 
intermediate state. On the contrary, it is 
extensive and is felt by many whom nobody 
can charge with an appetite for novelties in 
doctrine. As long ago as the meeting at 
New York it was not a ‘‘small minority” 
that carried its protest so far as to vote 
against the re-election of an officer who was 
considered to be chiefly responsible for the 
rejection of a number of candidates for ap- 
pointment. The minority was nearly one- 
third of the total vote, even in a board con- 
stituted as it then was. 

The circumstances which have produced 
and have diffused this dissatisfaction might 
easily be enumerated. They are such as 
the long detention of Robert Hume from his 
mission, the refusal to appoint Mr. Noyes 
when his appointment was recommended 
by a large council comprising such conserva- 
tive ministers as Henry M. Dexter, the an- 
tagonizing of the president and vice-presi- 
dent in the Covell case, the zealous opposi- 
tion to the measures of reform passed at 
Minneapolis, and the method under which 
the new regulations have been put in opera- 
tion. 

Among the contributors to the treasury 
are not a few reluctant givers who are de- 
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terred from withholding their gifts by com- 
passion for the missionaries. No small 


number of conservative ministers and lay- 


men abstain from active manifestations of 
disapproval from the fear that an advantage 
may accrue to a class whom they look upon 
as theological radicals. Of the disaffection 
that prevails in many of our colleges and 
other literary institutions, it is needless to 
speak. That the animus displayed in the 
administration, especially in the whole mat- 
ter of the appointment of missionaries, is 
not in accord with the judgment and feel- 
ings of a very large portion of the members 
and supporters of the board is beyond ques- 
tion. The fact is too evident to be dis- 
proved by an appeal to the soothing phrases 
of a complimentary resolution. 

So much is said of the qualifications of 
applicants that, were there space, it might 
. not be amiss to discuss the qualifications 
of officers. It will surely be agreed on all 
hands that it is no part of the legitimate 
business of officers of the board to attempt 
to regulate theological opinion and theolog- 
ical teaching in the Congregational body. 
It is equally obvious that the officers of 
such an organization should be men anx- 
ious to promote unity and indisposed to 
foment strife and division. Dr. Storrs de- 
serves honor for refusing to preside over 
any other than a united board. 

On this general topic I have only one 
further observation to-make. Its truth is 
too evident to admit of its being disputed. 
A great charitable organization should not 
employ officers who are obnoxious to a 
large portion of its members and patrons, 
provided competent persons can be found 
who will be generally acceptable. To dis- 
regard this maxim is to sacrifice a public 
interest and the welfare of the organiza- 
tion to personal partiality or partisan zeal. 
There are several thousand Congregational 
ministers. Among so many there can surely 
be found a few men of conservative lean- 
ings, with a.large fund of common sense, 
straightforward and yet possessed of admin- 
istrative tact—in short, with such a com- 
bination of traits as to draw to them a sup- 
port approaching unanimity. 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


XIJ. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISM. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


It is now well to pause in the study of the 
personal history of the Pilgrims long enough 
to observe the gradual development of Con- 
gregationalism up to their departure from 
Holland to America. Several successive 
phases have been noted which deserve to be 
explained and compared a little more defi- 
nitely. 

The first was Brownism. Robert Browne 
taught not only separation from the State 
Church but also the absolute independence 
of each local church, as well as the fellow- 
ship of these severally independent churches. 
Church authority, he held, rests purely in 
the lordship of Christ over each such local 
body of believers. Its individual members 
are to interpret, exercise and submit to the 
laws which He has declared. Christ is ab- 
solute monarch over His churches, the in- 
dividual members of which are His vice- 
gerents. This system is practically an ab- 
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solute monarchy, but Christ is its only soy- 
ereign and on earth it is indistinguishable 
in its resultsfroma pure democracy. It in- 
cluded among officers of a church not only 
a pastor, a teacher, deacons, relievers and 
widows, but also elders, and it was in con- 
nection with the eldership that new develop- 
ments occurred. 

The second phase was Barrowism. Henry 
Barrowe accepted Browne’s principle of the 
independency of the local church. But he 
tried to combine with it—apparently dis- 
trusting the competence of ordinary church 
members to manage religious matters, even 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit—the 
theory of the eldership which Thomas Cart- 
wright, the Presbyterian, had advocated. 
The result was to create Congregational 
churches governed by Presbyterian boards 
of elders, an anomalous and illogical com- 
bination. As the incongruity between these 
principles became evident in practice, two 
forms of Barrowism grew up. 

One, the third phase, may be called John- 
sonism, because Francis Johnson was its 
prominent exponent. It also has been 
termed High-Church Barrowism. Accept- 
ing the independence of each local church, 
it nevertheless insisted upon the right of 
the body of elders to rule in the church. 
It withdrew from the other members, after 
they had elected their elders, all rights ex- 
cept to submit obediently to the decrees of 
the elders, and, when once elders had been 
chosen, it gave to them superior power in 
naming those who should be added to their 
own number. It was not true Congrega- 
tionalism. 

The other form, the fourth phase, may 
be termed Ainsworthism, because Henry 
Ainsworth urged it. It also has been called 
Low-Church Barrowism. It differed from 
Johnsonism in that it required the eldexs to 
act in harmony with, and recognizing the 
co-equal rights of, the other church mem- 
bers, and not as a superior and ruling body. 
It held the decisions of the elders to be 
valid only after indorsement by the other 
members of achurch, This was more like, 
but even this was not, actual Congregation- 
alism. ; 

The fifth phase was that taught and prac- 


ticed by John Robinson and the Pilgrim’ 


Church. It may be called Robinsonism or 
Broad-Church Barrowism. It was an ad- 
vance upon Ainsworth’s teachings in respect 
to the eldership. The Leyden church never 
had more than one elder, William Brewster, 
and after he had gone to America it appar- 
ently never filled the eldership thus left 
vacant. Although the office was not abol- 
ished formally, it practically ceased to exist 
in that church. Moreover, the theory of 
the church—the same theory which the Pil- 
grims acted upon after reaching America— 
was that the elders ‘are neither the church 
nor the rulers of the church but merely its 
moral advisers and leaders. It differed 
from Ainsworthism less in form than in 
substance, but the difference, which lay in 
the fact that it reduced the distinction be- 
tween elders and their fellow church mem- 
bers to the lowest possible terms, was of the 
utmost practical significance. 

Robinsonism also was anadvance upon even 
Ainsworthism in that it recognized more 
distinctly the genuineness of churches other- 
wise organized and, in a guarded way, per- 
mitted and justified communion with them. 


In his early life, and even while he held the 
Church of England to be no longer a true 
church, Robinson gladly conceded that it 
included many true Christians and that con- 
scientious Separatists properly might unite 
with them in private, unofficial worship. 
Later he granted the propriety of ‘‘ hearmg 
the godly Ministers preach and pray in the 
publick Assemblies’’ of that church, and he 
also favored communion and exchange of 
members with the Church of Scotland and 
with the Reformed churches of France and 
Holland. Moreover, in his Treatise of the 
Lauyulnes of Hearing of the Ministers of the 
Church of England, be declared that, al- 
though he could ‘‘not communicate with or 
submit unto the said church order”; 


For myself, thus I believe with my heart be- 
fore God, and profess with my tongue, and 
have before the world, that I have one and 
the same faith, hope, spirit, baptism, and Lord, 
which I had in the Church of England, and 
none other; that I esteem so many in that 
church of what state, of order soever, as are 
truly partakers of that faith, as I account 
many thousands to be, for my Christian breth- 
ren, and myself a fellow-member with them 
of that one mystical body of Christ scattered 
far and wide throughout the world; that I 
have always, in spirit and affection, all Chris-~ 
tian fellowship and communion with them, 
and am most ready in all outward actions, 
and exercises of religion, lawful and lawfully 
done, to express the same: and withal, that 
I am persuaded, the hearing of the Word of 
God there preached in the manner, and upon 
the grounds formerly mentioned, is both law- | 
ful and, upon occasion, necessary for me, and 
all true Christians, withdrawing from that 
hierarchical order of church government and 
ministry and appurtenances thereof. 


It is needless to consider here such minor 
episodes as the secession of John Smyth and 
his followers from fellowship with the Am- 
sterdam Congregationalists under Johnson, 
which already has been mentioned. ‘Smyth’s 
party certainly took issue with Johnson’s 
partly on grounds of polity, for the former 
held that it is un-Scriptural to have a pastor, 
a teacher and elders in a church, the pastor- 
ate properly including the duties of the two 
other offices. But this principle, although 
important in itself, and then a quite new 
position, does not seem to have been made 
so prominent in their controversy as one or 
two others, e. g., the alleged sinfulness of 
using the English text of the Bible instead 
of the Hebrew and Greek, of using a book 
in prophesying or in singing, and of allow- 
ing non-church members to contribute te 
the church treasury. Smyth evidently was 
so eccentric that, probably for this reason, 
his really valuable contribution: to the de- 
velopment of Congregationalism as a polity 
failed to attract the attention which, if made 
by a different sort of man, it might have se- 
cured. ; 

Such, briefly outlined, was the develop- 
ment of Congregationalism up to the time 
of the emigration from Holland to America. 
Its tendency was steadily in the direction of 
liberty, not a liberty equivalent to license 
but an intelligent, enlightened, orderly lib- 
erty, consistent with, and promotive of, the 
highest spiritual development of both the 
churches, as bodies of believers, and of the 
individual Christians who composed them. 
Another step in advance remained to be 
taken, but the Congregationalism of the Pil- 
grims was substantially the same with that 
of modern times. It also deserves to be 
noted here that during the intervening gen- 
erations, and recently more than ever, a 
tendency has been evident in those branches 
of the Christian Church which have contin- 
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' ued to be governed hierarchically toward 
the restriction of the authority of ecclesias- 
tical officials and toward the increase of the 
freedom of the body of the laity. Undoubt- 
edly this tendency has been due largely to 
the influence and exaeiple of Congregation- 
“alism. 


WEDNESDAY OF PASSION WEEK. 


A STUDY IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


BY REV. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, SALEM. 


So far as history goes Wednesday before 
the crucifixion is a blank in our Saviour’s 
life. But we may be sure that the blank 
pertains only to the record. No day of our 
Lord’s brief ministry was without its vital 
relation to the whole, much less a day of 
this last eventful week. Coming after one of 
the most crowded, difficult and exhausting 
of His days, Tuesday, and followed by that 
sorrowful day of parting intercourse with 
His disciples, Thursday, it seems probable 
that Wednesday was devoted to rest and 
communion with God. How it was spent, 
whether alone or in the company of the 
favored Bethany friends, we can, of course, 

only conjecture. May we not think of Jesus 
'as taking this day His farewell of nature ? 
His habit at other crucial periods of his life 
of withdrawing alone to some spot of nat- 
ural impressiveness and grandeur to com- 
mune with the Father is not inadequate 
ground for this supposition. Doubtless He 
found in the companionship of sky and 
trees and hills a nearness to the Father im- 
possible to Him while among men. If so 
’ this day of respite furnished a grateful op- 
portunity of the kind. 

It may not have been spent thus. Per- 
haps as part of His suffering nature herself 
may have seemed to turn against Him, with 
sullen’sky and bitter wind steeling herself 
toward Him and seeming to share the hos- 
tility of those who were even now busily 
plotting His destruction. And perhaps the 
natural world was but little to Him at best. 
His communion with God was so vital and 
direct that this medium so helpful to us 
may have been nothing to Him. Yet we 
cannot easily imagine it so. The Son of 
Man was ‘‘very man,’’ and very man and 
nature have close affinities and sympathies. 
Christ’s whole life and teaching, too, indi- 
cate a love for bird and plant and wind and 
sky, and all the manifold natural objects 
which furnished Him with His beautiful 
spiritual analogies. He loved to frequent 
mountain and wilderness and lake and gar- 
den. The sloping hillside of Bethany may 
well have been the scene of his last loving 
fellowship with those familiar natural scenes 
which to the devout soul come to express 
so much of God. 

It would be impossible, of course, to im- 
agine Jesus enjoying at such a time a mere 
' poetic intercourse with nature. That is not 
the highest and best satisfaction she has to 
‘give. She has also a sacred earnestness 
which harmonizes well with the noblest 
purposes and experiences’ of spiritual life. 
And if Jesus sought the Father in her pres- 
ence that day so near the passion who can 
‘doubt that she had for Him a soothing 
and strengthening influence that helped 
Him through His impending agony? For 

+... She glides 
Into [one’ 's] darker musings with a mild 


And healing sympathy that steals away 


., Their sharpness ’ere he is aware. 


It is essential that we should be cherish- 
ing some high and holy purpose in order to 
find fellowship with the lower creation. as 
well as with man or with God. Let one 
betake himself into nature’s temple to 


- bruise the herb and crush the grape 
And bask and batten in the woods, 


And to the froward she will show herself 
froward. But let a man whose step is rev- 
erent and whose spirit clear and whose love 
is heaven-centered go to her and, sad though 
he be, some peace and healing of heart will 
surely come to him. It is as though leaf 
and flower exhaled their dew to form a drop 
of God’s own grace to cool the anxious fever 
of the mind; as though the might by which 
all things grow leaped from grass and shrub 
and tree to instill itself into the soul, trans- 
muted into spiritual strength; as though 
the breeze that fanned the brow were charged 
with the tenderness of infinite love to caress 
the spirit of him who is bound upon the 
divine mission, as though the blue of heaven 
stole into the very soul with a hope as in- 
finite as its own depths. 

It is this pure, ideal, spiritual communion 
that we may imagine Christ holding with 
the natural world. And as it was possible 
to Him it is possible to all men. Nature is 
waiting for all the sons of God to gain more 
of the analogies and inspirations of the 
spiritual life from her, waiting for them to 
learn what insight and joy may be found in 
her companionship— 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in ever, ything. 


She is a wondrous assistant to worship 
and reflection, for she is silent when we 
pray and to our upreaching thought and as- 
piration she lends hue and form. Even a 
plant at one’s side seems to share in his 
prayer and to sympathize in a mute but 
tender way with his truer longings. 

What perfect symbols of spiritual reali- 
ties does the outer world furnish! For the 
Holy Spirit, wind, fire, the dove; for purity, 
the snow, the lily; for peace, the flowing 
river; for praise, the singing bird; for in- 
finity, the limitless ocean; for aspiration, 
the mountain peak! 

It is impossible to estimate the ennobling 
effect upon character of natural grandeur 
and beauty when God interprets it to the 
soul.. Moses upon Sinai, David upon the 
hills alone with his sheep, John the Baptist 
in the wilderness of Judea, Paul in Arabia 
conferring not with flesh and blood, Christ 
in retirement at Bethany—who can doubt 
that the influence of the place in which God 
came to these had something to do with the 
shining of the great lawgiver’s face, the 
grace and love of truth which the shepherd 
king showed, the earnest grandeur which 
characterized the preacher of the wilder- 
ness, the inspiration which lit the soul of 
the great missionary, the divine patience 
and heroism with which the Son of Man 
went as a sheep to the slaughter? 

It is not right to set off these who hold 
with nature such high and holy intercourse 
from the rest of men, deeming that this is 
the exceptional privilege of certain tempera- 
ments only. The highest privileges and 
enjoyments are not meant to be thus lim- 
ited. Let every man dare assume that God 
has some revelation of Himself to make to 
him, individually, in nature as well as in 
the Bible, and let him seek it reverently 
there. Such intimacy with the natural world 
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in its spiritual side need not be inconsistent 
with a life of intense activity and large use- 
fulness, as the example of Jesus shows. He 
made it tributary to His power and useful- 
ness, not subversive of them. It did not 
alienate Him from men but only gave Him 
new resources by which to win and elevate 
them. 

We need to enlarge our conception of 
Jesus in His relation to the world of nature, 
to find our ideal of this relationship as well 
as of all others in Him. Imagination can- 
not dwell too long and lovingly upon Jesus’ 
love of natural things among those charac- 
teristics that make up the symmetry of His 
perfect life. Eugene Field has a pleasing 
imaginative description of Jesus visiting the 
tree of which His cross was to be made and 
of the affectionate converse He had with it 
in the solitude of the forest. The fancy 
dwells lovingly in the mind for it helps to 
emphasize the fellowship between Christ 
and the things that were created through 
Him. 


—< 


DR, PEABODY IN CAMBRIDGE. 


BY REV. D. N. BEACH. 


Dr. Peabody was widely known—by Har- 
vard men everywhere; by that intelligent 
body of Christians of which he was one of 
the most distinguished preachers wherever 
its adherents are found; by a very great 
spiritual community of all religious names 
who, out of different folds, recognize as by 
instinct the ‘‘ one flock, one Shepherd’’; and 
particularly by those thoughtful and med- 
itative scholars in many lands who distin- 
guish between the growth of knowledge, 
swifter now than ever in history, and the 
growth in thought, as slow and sure-footed 
as in any thoroughly intelligent age, and 
who give their special attention to the gains 
of the latter. What he was to each of these 
classes they can best tell. I wish to say 
a little about what he-was to us in Cam- 
bridge. 

He was our saint. No one trod our streets 
who so impersonated goodness. It looked 
out of his eyes. It shone benignantly from 
his open, radiant countenance. (I nevez 
knew a face which so interpreted what is 
trying to be said in the Bible about Moses’ 
face.) It spoke in his every posture, move- 
ment, gesture. It clothed itself in a sort 
of music whenever his voice was heard. 
I was going to say that Cambridge seems 
empty now he is gone. But he is not gone. 
This moral effluence stays. He is our saint 
still. 

What added to this Johannine force of 
goodness among us was the ‘‘son of thun- 
der’? that lurked in it. Not that he thun- 
dered ever. Not only was he “the gentle 
preacher,’’ but the gentle man. But the 
vigor, the force, the mental fire, the ca- 
pacity for searching and righteous judg- 
ment in him would have befitted the man o1 
Patmos. I remember, after Mr. Lowell’s 
death, hearing him with scrupulous cando1 
acknowledge the genius and high services of 
the poet, and then, all charitably, grow sol. 
emn as he held him to account for not hav- 
ing done even more with his life. Lowell tc 
him seemed a man at play, hardly working 
and the prodigious industry of our preacher. 
student could hardly bear that it shoulc 
have been so. This conversation lingers ix 
my mind as the most striking illustratior 
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which I can recall of a quality always ap- 
pearing in Dr. Peabody—the mingling of 
gentleness and charity with a certain fine 
strength and force of moral judgment. I 
have often wondered since whether he 
enough allowed in this estimate for what 
seems a law of some natures, namely, great 
and indeed excessive outbursts of industry 
followed by periods of seeming indolence, 
which are really only the regathering of en- 
ergy, as when the tide is out. I ought to 
add that in this very conversation he un- 
folded his own kindly theory of what he 
regretted. It wasa part of his scrupulous 
fairness todoso. But his judgment, whether 
enough corrected by this tidal principle or 
not I am unable to say, was like a wholesome 
wind out of the north on the circle which 
sat in rapt, and until he spoke unbroken, 
admiration of our greatest American poet. 
Dr. Peabody, though he left it in 1860, 
was always minister of Portsmouth. It was 
meet there to bury him. But he was also 
‘minister of Cambridge. The schools, one 
of the best of which bears his name, the 
orphanage, the old people’s home, the As- 
sociated Charities, our great temperance 
work, the men who came and went, the 
causes to be pleaded for, the books of local 
interest to be reviewed in the local press, 
and ten thousand ministries to rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant alike, among us 
—these were his joy. In the large sense of 
his Master, he had come ‘‘to minister.’’ 
He was the citizen-pastor of all Cambridge. 
The value to the city, as well as to the uni- 
versity, of such a character is beyond any 
computing. I adduce three illustrations. 
For six successive years, as chairman of 
the committee charged with the duty, he 
draughted our clergymen’s address to citi- 
zens on the no license issue, pleading the 
cause from every possible point of view with 
the successive years. He would preside at 
our meetings in this interest, go here and 
there making speeches, visit the colored 
churches to help the cause with them, say, 
““T have known all about Cambridge for 
above sixty years and it was never so good 
as it is now,’’ and thus ever press the issue. 
His championing that reasonable Cambridge 
radicalism against the saloon, which has 
revolutionized our city—this Gladstonian 
octogenarian of ours—was half our victory. 
To turn from a great, practical service to 
a thing intangible but equally potent, I 
mention, next, the deep reciproeal love be- 
tween him and the Catholics. Between him 
and Father Scully, in particular, there was 
a very dear friendship. The spontaneous 
tributes they would pay, each to the other, 
at different times, all undesignedly, would 
touch any one’s ‘heart. The latter has 
spoken of the former since his death as a 
greater even than Phillips Brooks and as a 
character of inestimable and permanent 
value as an educating force in the world. 
Thus not only did Dr. Peabody toil for us, 
but thus did he bind us into one. ‘ 
How tonic, finally, he was to every one 
who touched his life this scrap of conyersa- 
tion will suggest. He had left the Colonial 
Club one afternoon last autumn and was 
walking home as sunset drew on. Canta- 
brigia, our woman’s club, had been having 
fits opening with the place thronged, and he 
had been making there one of his compre- 
hensive, prophet-like speeches. He was 
such a picture, walking there in the slant 
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sunlight. I spoke the picture out as well 
as I could as I came up with him, saying, 
‘““How happy it must make you, as the 
years multiply, to find all the people loving 
you so!” ‘ Yes,” he said, thoughtfully, 
and after a pause, ‘‘I cannot help wishing, 
though, that I were young to take hold on 
this great time and use it!”’ Ah! little 
knew he what a hold he had on it and how 
mightily he was using it! He was the 
youngest of usall. And he is yet younger 


nhow. sete :. 
ARE AFRICAN ZULUS OF JEWISH 
ORIGIN ? 


BY REY. JOSIAH TYLER, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT, . 


Perhaps so. I say perhaps, for there is 
lacking one link in the chain of evidence 
which prevents my giving an emphatic an- 
swer in the affirmative. The more thor- 
oughly I investigate the subject the more I 
am inclined to think that they were cradled 
in the land of the Bible. Whether the 
reader will be able to discern in the fore- 
going marks of the ‘‘ lost tribes of Israel’’ 
or not, I am quite sure he will see resem- 
blances enough to convince him that, if not 
originally from the Holy Land, their inter- 
course with the inhabitants of that country 
must have been remarkably close. That 
their physical characteristics should undergo 
a great modification after coming into the 
African continent and mingling with the 
negro races is not to be wondered at. In 
passing from Egypt down the eastern coast 
color and type of character would naturally 
change, but the question arises, Would they 
be lost? Can we not find sufficient resem- 
blances to favor the opinion that they were 
once ‘‘ Israelites indeed’? 

The complexion of the Zulus varies. They 
have a decided preference for light brown 
or chocolate color, or, as they express it, 
“black with a little red 1n it.”’ An Arabic 
cast of features is often observable. Umu- 
yamana, the prime minister of Cetywayo, the 
late Zulu .king, is said to bear a striking 
resemblance to a Persian sheik. Zulu fore- 
heads are higher than those of the average 
negroes, their lips are not so thick, their 
noses not so flat and their coOuntenances 
have marks of intelligence distinguishing 
them from other tribes south of the equator. 
Mr. Stanley, after emerging from the dark 
forest, soon came in contact with a people 
called Nahuma. He spoke of them as “‘ twin 
brothers of Zululand.”” A Zulu woman in 
his party conversed with them freely with- 
out an interpreter, and when asked, ‘‘ Where 
did you come from?” she replied, ‘‘ From 
the land of Chaka.’’ They told her that 
she was one of their people. In color, lan- 
guage and muscular strength, as well as in 
dress and customs, they have close affinities 
to the Maratime Zulus. Stanley calls them 
‘“‘the most interesting people, next to the 
Pigmies, in all Central Africa.’’ A fine 
field for missionary labor will soon, we trust, 


be opened among that tribe, and the trans- - 


lation of the Bible now used in Natal and 
Zululand will doubtless answer for them. 

I referred to a missing link in the chain 
of presumptive evidence that the Zulus are 
of Hebrew origin. That is a want of He- 
braisms in their dialect. A Jewish musi- 
cian, it is said, in comparing Zulu with 
Hebrew songs, has found resemblances but 
not of a striking nature. Zulu maidens 


have from time immemorial observed a cus- 
tom of going annually upon the neighbor- 
ing mountains to wail, using two werds 


‘similar to those in Hebrew expressive of 


grief, a reminder of Jewish girls wailing for 
Jeptba’s daughter. 

Now as to clear similarities between Zulu 
and Jewish customs: Ukushwama, feast of 
first fruits, is observed regularly in Zulu- 
land and conforms strictly to the Jewish 
observance of it. Until lately Zulus re- 
jected swine’s flesh as an article of diet. 
They are fearful to step on a newly made 
grave lest they contract a disease of the 
feet. Widows are expected to marry the 
brothers of their former husbands. The 
rite of circumcision has been observed by 
them until within a few years past. The 
diseases of the people are attached to a cock 
once a year, which is taken out by a fit per- 
son into the wilderness and let go, like the 
scapegoat. The slayer ot a king is not 
allowed to live. A childless woman is an. 
object of pity. The cunning and arts of the 
Izanusi (witch doctors) are like those of 
wizards and familiar spirits about whom we 
read in the Old Testament. Zulu sacrifices 
to appease the spirits are indicative of the 
belief that ‘‘ without shedding of blood is 
no remission of sin.’”’ The expression, “Is 
thy servant a dog?’ is frequent among 
those people. They swear by the names of 
their kings. They burn incense, mixing 
herbs with the fat of the beast that is 
slaughtered in sacrifice. When an ox is 
slain.a part called insonyama is given to the 
kings, as the Jews were accustomed to give 
to their priests. Great men have special 
servants to pour water on their hands after 
they have eaten [See 2 Kings 3: 11]: ‘‘ Elisha 
the son of Shaphat, who is here, poured 
water on the hands of Elijah.”’ 

Preparations for the reception of a Zulu 
king remind us of Ex. 19: 10-13 and 15. 
As on the day of first fruits when he dis- 
plays himself in his august majesty in the 
royal kraal no man may approach him and 
all must be washed and purified. The habit 
of cursing the enemy before going into bat- 
tle is ancestral with the Zulus, evidently 
with a superstitious notion that it will pro- 
mote success. How like the Jewish idea 
[See Num. 22: 6]! When Zulus slaughter 
the bone of the right shoulder of the animal 
and often the lower jaw are carefully pre- 
served from breakage out of devotion to the 
ancestral spirits [See Ex. 12:46]. Notabone 
of the paschal lamb was to be broken. 

Other similarities might be reterred te, 
such as heaping up piles of memorial stones, 
naming of children 1rom some circumstance 
connected with their birth, laws for the 
purification of women, marrying the oldest 
daughter first, sprinkling blood at the en- 
trance of their huts to ward off calamity, 
demoniacal possessions, etc. Then there 
are traditions of dividing a sea by the stroke 
of a cane, also striking a rock so that the 
water gushed forth, of the Noachian deluge 
and of the ‘‘man who ate grass like an 
ox.’’? Zulu Christians often remark, ‘‘ We un- 
derstand the Old Testament better than we 
do the New, it describes so perfectly our 
home life.’’ 

Whether of Jewish descent or not they 
are an exceedingly interesting people and 
are destined, when enlightened, to become 
important factors in the regeneration of the 
Dark Continent. 
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The Home. 


GOOD NIGHT. 
Good night. Good night. Ah, good the night 
That wraps thee in its silver light. 
Good night. No night is good for me 
That does not hold a thought of thee. 
Good night. 


Good night. Be every night as sweet 
As that which made our love complete, 
Till that last night when death shall be 
‘One brief ‘‘ good night”’ for thee and me, 
é Good night. 
—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


— 


A saddening phase of the labor question 
is the presence of so many children in shops 
and factories. A movement was started in 
Chicago a year ago to prevent boys and 
girls under fourteen from being thus em- 
ployed, a careful canvass having shown that 
2,040 juvenile workers were wage-earners in 
eighty-two firms. Some of these children 
belonged to families that are in absolute 
want and must have their earnings in order 
to live, therefore 439 permits were granted 
to such to continue their labors. It is an 
interesting fact that 132 of these permits 
are held by the manager of the World’s 
Fair, and in the store of which he is the 
proprietor there is a private school for his 
youthful employés at which they receive 
two hours’ instruction each day. Were this 
a general custom some of the objections to 
child labor would be removed. 


Household hygiene is by no means limited 
to sanitary dwellings and suitable diet and 
dress. It extends to what may be called 
the atmosphere of the home and includes 
the influence of thoughts and emotions upon 
the body. Itis a physiological fact that a 
spirit of gloom or constant faultfinding in 
the family, beside depressing the spirits, 
actually reacts upon the vital forces. Mor- 
pid tendencies are strengthened and incipi- 
ent diseases are helped to develop in the 
homes which lack the healthful stimulus of 
cheer and kindness. Violent emotions de- 
range digestion. A child who is allowed to 
indulge in fits of anger receives harm in the 
physical as well as the moral nature. It is 
the exception to find a misanthrope, a cynic 
orachronic grumbler in the possession of 
good health. For hygienic reasons alone, 
were there no higher motive to influence 
parents, it pays to flood the home with the 
sunshine of love and the joy of religion. 


An illustration of one way whereby a 
habit of observation may be cultivated in 
children is given in the Mother's Nursery 
Guide. One of the boys in the family re- 
ceived a spoon for his eighth birthday on 
which was engraved the picture of Paul 
Revere’s ride. To him and his brothers 
and sisters it was simply a fancy handle 
and nothing more until the mother, while 
the table was being cleared between the 
courses, read Longfellow’s poem aloud to 
the children. Then the oldest brother read 
an account of the battle of Lexington in 
Eggleston’s United States History and im- 
mediately the spoon was invested with a 
new interest. There are numberless objects 
in our homes which might thus be made a 
means for quickening the child’s intelligence 
or stimulating his curiosity healthfully. In 
even, the humblest households nowadays 
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there are articles which are brought from 
the ends of the earth and hold within them- 
selves the germ of an interesting fact or 
pleasant story. A taste for good reading is 
also cultivated by laying poetry and history 
under tribute in the explanation of what- 
eyer arrests a child’s thought or attention. 


<= 


CHILDREN AT THE LORD'S TABLE. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


It is a remnant of our old unbelief that 
we sometimes find ourselves questioning 
whether indeed children can understana the 
sacrament and whether after all our teach- 
ing they can come intelligently to the com- 
munion table. The feeling is not a con- 
scious doubt, but rather an unsettled state 
of mind as to what is best, even though the 
children may think themselves Christians. 
We forget how tenderly we prepare the por- 
tion for the younger ones at our own tables 
and that the Master of the feast Himself has 
a special meed of grace for every little one 
to whom He breaks the bread. Perhaps this 
is one of those subjects that simply demand 
a steady vision and a clear, continuous gaze 
into its inner essence to dispel from it every 
haunting uncertainty and to make it hence- 
forth not only a truth clearly defined but 
precious. 

Have children, even quite young children, 
a place at our Lord’stable? To answer this 
question we ask another, Can a child enjoy 
being loved? and still another, Can he be- 
lieve that he is loved? The enjoyment of 
love and the belief in love imply some other 
being beside himself who loves him. Can 
he believe that other being is God? The 
subjective sense of being loved as soon as 
it attains to consciousness demands this 
other being, and as soon as the child de- 
mands and recognizes the one who loves 
him, and begins to love in return, may we 
not say that he is qualified to come to the 
table of the Lord and Saviour who has made 
it possible for the soul to recognize and love 
God? 

In order to this recognition of God’s love 
children must learn to know Him in His 
divine-human form, as God manifest in the 
flesh, as the Life manifested that they may 
see it and their affections may cling to 
Jesus, ‘Fhey must learn His love not merely 
from the fact that He became man, but from 
the specific fact of His bearing their sin and 
dying for them and from His great desire to 
make them all that is good and holy and 
beautiful. 

But some may think this involves a doc- 
trine of sin and a remedy for it into which 
it is too much to expect children to enter. 
It is, however, an everyday occurrence that 
children accept and act upon facts whose 
mysterious causes they may not understand 
for many a long day, may never entirely 
master, 

Tf sin and forgiveness are facts then chil- 
dren can perceive them and act upon them. 
Many little hearts carry at times burdens of 
conscience which only a loving Saviour’s 
hand can unbind. Many feel, though sub- 
consciously, aspirations after good which 
only the Holy Spirit can assure them will 
one day be fulfilled. Sin and pardon and 
che intense longing after holiness are often 
as real to a child as they are to us older 
ones. Their power to apprehend essential 
truth is spoken of by De Quincey. He says: 
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“J maintain steadfastly that into all the 
elementary feelings of man children look 
with more searching gaze than adults.’ 
Children have a specific power of contemplat- 
ing truth that disappears as they enter the 
world. Children, upon elementary paths 
which require no knowledge of the world to 
unravel, tread more firmly than men and, 
according to one immortal ode, are in far 
closer communion with God.’ Our own 
childhood is a verification of his words. 
Shall we ever see certain truths as clearly, 
or feel them as intensely, again as we did in 
our dawning years? 

This power of immediate contact with 
truth, this instant and vivid apprehension 
of truth, by the child, although no word be- 
tray the suddenness and clearness of the 
vision (and probably no words could repro- 
duce it), is given as an intuition that the 
soul may possess experiences which it never 
doubts. It is not alone religious truth that 
the child apprehends in this way. The nat- 
ural world may present itself to the child’s 
mind appareled in celestial light. Truth on 
many different subjects may come to him 
in this way. The glory and the dream fall 
where they will. 

The sweet eyes of a thoughtful, spirit- 
taught child may look as searchingly into 
the great primary truth of God’s love in 
Christ to sinful men as the eyes of one ot 
heayen’s highest archangels. Perhaps they 
see into its burning depths far more pro- 
foundly, since the little soul may have felt 
a touch and premonition of poignant need, 
which no seraph could know throughout his 
long career. Itis because children under the 
tuition of the Holy Spirit are able to see so 
clearly the elementary truths which are the 
significant features of the holy table that 
they are fit partakers. The very simplicity 
of their knowledge gives them ability to 
receive benefit. Their minds do not ex- 
patiate on the manifold relations of the 
great truth that Christ died to save men, 
but that simple fact is perhaps alone pres- 
ent to their faith, standing clear and bright 
before them as the shining, silver chalice 
which holds the emblematic wine. 

‘This is My body broken for you.’’ The 
little though great heart of childhood can 
understand this. The volume of God’s 
fathomless love may break over a child’s 
soul in the thought of One ‘t who gave Him- 
self for me’? The child can know an in- 
dividual revelation in the expression “for 
you’? and feel the force of “‘ that mysterious 
He for me”’ which, Godet says, is ‘‘ the very 
substance of the gospel.’”’ He can appro- 
priate and appreciate Christ as Saviour. 
Who of us need do more? 

Often children experience an overwhelm- 
ing, though as often unexpressed, joy at the 
thought of being so dearly loved, and their 
whole nature is strengthened and deepened 
by the belief that God has undertaken for 
them. The joy and glory of a present, full, 
complete salvation in Christ may belong to 
a child. 

If our children are conscious of God’s 
love to them let us encourage them to go 
where this transcendent truth is put in a 
form so simple and objective, so touching 
and so joyous, that they cannot fail to read 
the symbolic language aright. Let us pray 
for them as they go that the great love of 
Father and of Son may fiow out to them 
through the Spirit, giving them strong, 
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clear and glad impressions, which shall be 
wrought out into likeness to their Lord and 
true service for man. 


<p 


EARLY WILD FLOWERS IN NEW 
ENGLAND, 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


It is surprising how quickly, after the 
sharp winter weather is over, the little wild 
flowers of our New England fields and woods 
wake into new and abundant life. Nothing 
is more fearless, and at the same time more 
trustful, than an April wild flower. It 
seems to have the utmost faith in the relia- 
bility of sun and calendar. How often you 
find the first blossom of the year nestling 
close to the edge of a snowdrift or opening 
its petals but a few feet from some still 
frozen pool! 

The early New England wild flowers have 
two very marked characteristics. One is 
the extreme rapidity with which they spring 
up and mature when the appointed time 
arrives—almost literally in a night—the 
other is their peculiar delicacy and fragility. 

The rapid development of these early 
wild flowers is due to the fact that they do 
not spring from seeds but from a root-stalk 
containing stored-up nourishment. In fact, 
the first stages of plant growth have already 
been accomplished, perhaps, in some cases, 
as early as the preceding fall, or, at any 
rate, during the winter, so that the embryo 
flower has already been formed in the bud 
and lies, protected by its sheltering scales, 
awaiting the time when the warmth and 
moisture of spring shall bid it throw aside 
its armor and come forth. This done, the 
abundance of stored-up nourishment in the 
perennial root-stalk enables the new plant 
to grow with almost visible rapidity. In 
this respect it differs from the seed plant, 
which is provided with but little stored-up 
nourishment and has to slowly gather and 
assimilate its food from soil and air. 

The delicacy and fragility of our early 
wild flowers is still more remarkable than 
the rapidity with which they grow. It would 
seem as if the very hardiest, most sturdy 
flowers should grow in these months when 
plant life has to contend with sharp, unex- 
pected frosts, cold winds and bitter rains or 
sleet. On the contrary, however, no flowers 
are so delicate, so almost ethereal and 
“spun of flitting dreams’ as those with 
which nature clothes the soil in the inclem- 
ent months of spring. Nearly every one of 
our March and April blossoms is so fragile 
and fairy-like that it looks as if the wind 
would blow it away. Perhaps this was the 
thought in the mind of the poet (for he 
could have been none other) who gave its 
name to the anemone—a compound from 
the Greek meaning ‘“‘ flower shaken by the 
wind.”’ 

Let us imagine that we have left the town 
and the highway behind us and are wander- 
' ing off in’ the direction of the woods. We 
will follow the course of this little brook 
that sparkles through the meadows. Here, 
on a warm bank, under the shelter of a 
thicket of dwarf-pines, we find our first 
flowers, the thick-sown, leafless, delicately 
small houstonia, blue, or bluish white—a 
modest, characterless blossom, without fra- 
grance or any noticeable beauty except in 
the massed color of the bed, which often 
spreads over a large space of ground, mak- 
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ing it appear as if carpeted with some rarely- 
woven rug. It is hardly worth while to 
gather more than a few specimens of these 
slender-stemmed houstonia, for they will 
wither and fade in a few minutes, losing 
even the delicate shade of blue which was 
their only charm. 

On the edge of the woods and close beside 
the brook we come upon the dogtooth vio- 
let or yellow adder’s-tongue. This flower 
is really one of the lily family and gets its 
common name merely from its resemblance 
in shape to the.violets. It is a beautiful 
clear yellow in color, with a somewhat 
drooping blossom, which makes it look 
like a little bell swinging in the wind. 

Just inside the woods we shall be likely 
to find, in some moist, oozy spot near the 
brook, that silent little preacher of the 
woods, jack-in-the-pulpit, under his beauti- 
fully curved and colored sounding-board. 
A little farther along another grotesque 
flower attracts our attention. It is the odd- 
shaped, yellowish ‘‘ Dutchman’s breeches,” 
first cousin of the squirrel-corn, another of 
the dicentra family, which nods to us from 
across the brook with its flesh-colored, 
heart-shaped flowers. 

Leaving the brook now we climb the 
bank and go up into the mixed birch and 
pines, with their occasional clearings and 
open hillsides. Here we find the queen of 
all spring flowers, the exquisitely fragrant 
and delicately tinted trailing arbutus, or 
mayflower. Its clustered blossoms hide 
coyly under the dead leaves, or nestle so 
closely to the ground that one would never 
suspect the hidden beauty there until the 
trailing runner of the plant is grasped and 
drawn out of the leaves, with all its wealth 
of beauty and fragrance clinging like grapes 
to a stem. 

Here also one will find the bird’s-foot vio- 
let, which in color surpasses all its sisters 
of the violet family. It is also the earliest 
of them. Fortunately it is a flower which 
will bear picking and, with proper care, will 
keep its shape and color for several days. 

Before we leave the woods we shall be 
very likely to add to our collection some 
blossoms of the hepatica or liverleaf. The 
color of this flower varies from blue to al- 
most white, seeming to be affected in this 
respect by locality. Generally, however, it 
is of a pale blue shade and has a very flexi- 
ble, fuzzy stalk. It is most apt to be found 
where the woods have been partially cleared 
away and has a habit of growing about 
stumps and rocks. The hepatica is a very 
fragile flower and fades soon after picking. 

Itis on the sheltered-edges of the woods 
that we shall be most likely to find the di- 
aphanous anemones, with their dark green 
leaves and snow-white, waxen petals. There 
are two varieties of these flowers, the rue- 
anemone and the wood-anemone. The blos- 
soms of the two varieties are almost exactly 
alike in shape and color, but the rue-anem- 
one bears two or more flowers while the 
wood-anemone has but one. 

What is that rich white flower growing 
in such profusion on the bank of yonder 
little ravine? It is the magnificent blood- 
root, perhaps the most striking and con- 
Spicuous of all the early spring flowers 
except the trilliums. You cannot resist 
picking a handful of them, but do not be 
surprised to find your hands stained with 
the blood-colored juice that exudes from 
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their stalks. This is the nutriment stored 
up in the root which has enabled them to 
grow so large and fair in so short a space of 
time. 

Scattered‘ over the fields and along the 
roadsides you will find patches of a very 
small, almost microscopic, yellow flower. 
This is the cinquefoil, a flower which you 
would be very likely to pass unseen did it 
not grow in beds whose vivid color attracts 
the eye at a considerable distance. 

We must not pass without mention our 
humble friend the dandelion nor its cousin 
the golden cowslip, growing in swampy 
meadows—both of them true poets’ flowers 
in spite of the prosaic use to which their 
stalks and leaves are put, as the ingredients 
of the good old New England dish of 
““ greens.” 

If the season is well advanced we may 
find a few trilliums in April. There are 
three varieties of these stately and beautiful 
flowers—the painted trillium, with a white, 
bell-shaped flower streaked with pink; the 
purple trillium, a little larger than the 
painted variety and of a rich dark purple 
color; and the white, or great-flowered tril- 
lium. The latter variety grows on higher 
and drier ground than the other two and 
also blossoms a week or two later. These 
flowers lose their beauty and queenly look 
very soon after picking, they fade and 
wither quickly and the purple variety in 
particular emits a rather offensive odor. 

In these few notes I have not endeavored 
to give a complete catalogue of the early 
wild flowers of New England, but I have 
mentioned the most common and widely 
dispersed. Can there be any more health- 
ful or instructive recreation during these 
delightful months, when the earth is waking 
into renewed life and beauty, than to take 
an occasional walk into the country, gather- 
ing every variety of wild flower one can 
find and then identifying them by the use 
of any good manual of botany? April and 
May are the best months in the year for 
rambling, and to add zest and purpose to 
one’s rambling nothing is better than the 
gathering of ‘‘spring’s own most joyous 
treasures,’’ the wild flowers of field and 
wood. ; f 


THE EXTRACT-BOOK. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


Sir Thomas Bodleigh wrote to Bacon, 
‘‘ Treasure up the riches you gather from 
reading or reflection in good writings and 
books of account which will keep them safe 
for your use hereatter.’? One need not be a 
great philosopher in order to profit by this 
advice. It is suited to the ordinary reader 
as well. 

Have we not often come across some 
thought or expression that we desired to 
fix in memory but which has quite escaped 


us by the time we have finished our book? | - 


Perhaps we have turned page after page in 
a vain search for the lost treasure. -It is an 
excellent plan in books that we own to mark 
such passages for future reference. <A 
marked book is not necessarily a marred 
one. If the marking be neatly done it will 
add to the value and interest of the volume 
in our own eyes and probably in those of 
our friends. Borrowed’ books, of course, 
cannot be treated in this way, and for any 
striking passages in these, as well as for the 
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gems we find in the paper or magazine or 


that drop to us from the pulpit or the plat- 
form, the extract-book is needed, One who 
has never kept such a book little knows 
what a store of treasures it soon becomes. 
¥ is a good plan always to read with pen- 
cil and paper at hand. When comfortably 
seated in an easy-chair we do not like to 
rise to hunt up writing materials. We can 
keep a slip of paper in the book and pause 
in the reading long enough to mark on it 


-the'number of the page to which we wish 


to return, When the book is finished we 
can look over the pagesindicated. We may 
decide then not to transfer all the passages 
noted to our extract-book. A second con- 
sideration may change our opinion of their 
importance. It is only those worth pre- 
serving that we should take the trouble to 
transcribe. We must learn what to keep 
out of our extract-book as well as what to 
put in it. 

One can hardly read a book like Les 
Misérables without,wishing for the memory 
of a Lord Macaulay, who, it is said, could 
repeat entire volumes word for word. In 
my own extract-book I find from ‘Les Misér- 
ables twelve quotations, the longest con- 
taining thirty-six words and the shortest 
but six. They were by no means all I 
wished to have; I limited myself to those I 
must have. 

One advantage of keeping a book of quo- 
tations is that the very process of copying 
the passage impresses it more strongly on 
the mind. Watts says that “more is gained 
by SEINE out once than by reading five 
times.’ 

Eyery such book should have an index or, 
better still, two—one of the authors and an- 
other of the subjects. There are many col- 
Jections of extracts published, but none can 
be so valuable to us as the one we ourselves 
have made. 


Sa 


WHAT CARRIED THE ELECTION. 


BY SUSAN CURTIS REDFIELD. 


‘Please, sir, won’t you take this and keep 
it for me? It’s mine, I earned it myself, 
but my boss would take it away from me if 
he saw it.” 

Frank Ashton’s big brother was going up 
the street in a tremendous hurry, for he 
was marshal of the grand torchlight pro- 
cession which was to take place a few days 
Jater and he was ‘‘up to his very ears’ in 
preparations for it, but he stopped now and 
looked down at the ragged boy who was 
holding out a,Chinese lantern. 

‘Young Ashton considered a moment. 

‘‘You may put it in our woodshed,”’ he 
said. 

. “May I come every day and look at it— 
just to see if it is all right?” added the boy, 
somewhat shamefacedly. 

The permission was granted and in a few 
minutes Dick had removed the lantern from 
its wrappings and suspended it from a nail 
in the woodshed. Early the next morning 
Frank Ashton discovered Dick in the wood- 
shed, seated on an upturned pail, gazing 
with moist eyes at his new possession. 

‘“‘ What are you going to do with that lan- 
tern?’’ inquired Frank. 

“Pm goin’ to carry it next Saturday 
eyenin’,”’ replied Dick. 

“You can’t,” said Frank. “You don’t 
_ belong to any club or company, do you?” 


_motherless child. 
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‘Well, no,’? said Dick, ‘‘can’t say as I 
do, but I belong to the United States of 
America.”’ 


“Phat doesn’t give you the right to march 


Saturday evening and carry a lantern!’’ ex- 
claimed Frank. 

“Don’t be so sure about that,” returned 
Dick. ‘“{ ain’t never heard of any law for- 
biddin’ folks to walk ‘long the public high- 
way—that’s what they calls it—and carry a 
lantern to pick their way when the night’s 
dark; and the night’s goin’ to be dark ’cause 
thére won’t be any moon, and if this rain 
keeps on ‘twill be bad navigatin’ and [ ain’t 
goin’ to spile my shoes splashin’ ’long in the 
dark.” 

Frank gazed at Dick’s shoes from which 
bare toes protruded. ‘‘ You’}l have plenty 
of light if you keep to the sidewalk.”’ 

‘But I may take a notion to the road,” 

persisted Dick, placidly. ‘‘Fact is, Vm 
*most sure I shall, and if the horses don’t 
kick about it I guess there ain’t nobody 
else that’s got the right.” And then he 
walked slowly out of the shed and down 
the road. 
' ¢~ never saw such a boy,” exclaimed 
Frank, wrathfully;‘ he’ll come tagging along 
on the very heels of ‘Cleveland’s Own’ and 
everybody will think he belongs to US, 

In the afternoon Dick was there again to 
look at his beloved lantern, and Wednesday 
morning Frank found him as on the previ- 
ous day. Mrs. Ashton determined to find 
out the secret of the boy’s devotion to his 
lantern and went out to see him. At first 
it was hard work to make the reticent lad 
talk about it, but little by little he yielded 
to the gentle influence of his new friend. 
Four years before, when Harrison and Cleve- 
land were candidates for the presidency, 
Dick had a father who was all in all to the 
When the great torch- 
light processions took place the father had 
marched and had carried just such a lantern 
as was now in Dick’s possession. 

‘“ He was always very partic’ lar to march,” 
said Dick, ‘no matter how bad and muddy 
the night, and it would be just what he’d 
be gettin’ ready for now if he was here, but 
he was killed a week after ‘lection day. 
And bein’ as he ain’t here to do it him- 
self,” continued the boy, ‘‘ ve been thinkin’ 
for weeks that ’'d got to manage somehow 
to do it for him. He was mighty fond of 


, politics, ma’am, and so I’m *pliged to be 


too, you see.” 

“JT doubt if there is a politician in town 
who acts with a purer motive than you,” 
said Mrs. Ashton, smiling. ‘‘ Don’t be trou- 
bled, Dick. You shall march.” 

Mrs. Ashton said of herself that she was 
a great schemer, and it really seemed as if 
she spoke the truth, for when Dick went to 
see his little friend Joe that evening he had 
a wonderful tale to tell as he sat by the 
child’s bedside. He described in glowing 
terms the magnificence of torches, lighted 
lanterns and illuminated buildings. 

‘And just to think, Joe,’’ he cried, ‘* I’m 
to march in the percession same as father, 
with a lantern too, and the lady has fixed 
me up a fine new suit of clothes like regi- 
mentals!”’ 

But Joe did not echo his joy. Poor little 
lad! He had moaned with pain through all 
the long day and was in no heroic mood, 
To Dick’s dismay he burst into tears. 


“T never saw a Chinese lantern,” 


he 


. 
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sobbed, ‘‘nor a percession, nor—nor noth- 
tn .22 

“Tl bring my lantern to you after the 
celebration and hang it right here in the 
window!’’ exclaimed Dick. 

“TJ don’t want it then,’ wailed Joe, 
‘“‘ when everybody else has done. celebratin’ 
and the candle is all burned to nothin’.” 

This made Dick very uncomfortable and 
he crept out of the room and down the 
rickety stairs into the street. He had a 
strange feeling of responsibility about Joe. 
The same casualty that had left him an 
orphan had taken little Joe’s father too, 
and he had promised the dying man that he 
would ‘always be good to his baby.”’ Still 
Dick reasoned that his first. duty was to 
his own father. And then a vision suddenly 
came to him of that father taking the blan- 
ket from his own bed to cover a sick friend 
and going supperless to his rest that he 
might supply that friend’s greater need. 
It was very disagreeable that this memory 
should come just then and the suggestion 
that he must be his father’s representative 
in more than one way if he would follow 
closely in his footsteps. He felt very tired 
and miserable, utterly different from the 
gay, happy boy who had entered Joe’s room 
half an hour before, and he crawled into a 
great box standing in the alley and, cover- 
ing himself with the excelsior with which 
it was filled, he fell asleep. 

Saturday afternoon Frank discovered him 
in the woodshed with the lantern in his 
hand. ‘ Getting ready?” inquired Frank. 

“T ean’t march tonight,” said Dick, stoic- 
ally. 

“Well,”’ ejaculated Frank. ‘‘ Afterall the 
trouble we’ve taken for you, too! I never 
would have believed that you could be so 
ungrateful!” 

““O, don’t say that!’ cried the poor boy, 
in great distiess. ‘It’s ’most killin’ me to 
give it up, but ve pr omised—leastways I’m 
goin’ —to give thé lantern to a little sick feller 
in our alley who ain’t never seen nothin’ but 
the inside o’ that one room.”’ 

‘Well!’ ejaculated Frank, again. 

‘¢Good-by,’’ said Dick, very sorrowfully. 
‘‘ Thank you forever for all you’ ve done for 
I Se take theclothes. Ishan’t need 
?em now.’ 

‘‘ Now, see here,”’ cried Frank, *‘I know a 
fellow who will let you go along in ihe Har- 
rison procession on Monday evening.’ 

Dick shook his head. ‘‘’Tain’t the sit 
percession,” he said. 

‘‘ Harrison is a good man—first rate,”’ said 
Frank. 

Dick continued to shake his head. 
ain’t my President,’’ he said. 

Frank lost patience. ‘‘I can’t see what 
earthly difference it makes to you whether 
Harrison or Cleveland is President!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘All you want is the fun of march- 
ing, and you would have that in one proces- 
sion as well as in another.” 

Then Dick’s eyes flashed and his color 
rose. ‘I s’pose you think ’cause I’m poor 
and ragged that I ain’t got no principles nor 
no politics,’ he exclaimed. “ My father 
wes as true a Democrat as ever lived and so 
am I, and li stick tomy party and my Pres- 
ident tillI die!’”? And Dick walked off with 
his head up and his lantern swinging. 

Well, the procession was certainly a very 
grand affair, and nobody presented a more 
imposing appearance than the marshal 
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seated on a fine white horse. Just as he 
was leading the companies down Montford 
Street, on the way back to the City Hall, he 
descried a ragged little figure running along 
by the side of his horse. 

“Hullo, there!’’ he cried. ‘‘Swing that 
boy up here, somebody, quick!” 

And before Dick knew what was happen- 
ing he found himself up in front of Mr. Ned 
on the superb animal at whose heels he had 
been running the entire evening. 

~ When Mr. Ned had ascertained where Joe 
lived he whirled around and made a little 
speech to all who were near enough to hear, 
and then he started off again at the head of 
the great procession. Dick could hardly 
believe his senses when they entered Crooked 
Alley and halted directly in front of the 
house where little Joe lived. There in the 
upper window glowed the Chinese lantern 
and beside it was the white, wasted face of 
the child. 

Young Ashton took off his hat with the 
gold cord and tassels and waved it, crying, 
‘Three cheers for Dick’s lantern!’? And 
the alley rang again and again with hurrahs. 
Then the band began to play. O, such 
music was never heard before in Crooked 
Alley, and never before had McAlpine’s 
band played America and The Star Spangled 
Banner with such spirit and dash! 

As the last note died away Dick looked up 
into Mr. Ashton’s face. ‘‘ You needn’t give 
yourself no more trouble ’bout this ’lec- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘Crooked Alley’ll take care 
of it now.” 
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ARBOR DAY. 


BY ANGIE W, WRAY. 


From many a treetop, sweet and clear, 
The robin’s song is ringing. 

To many an oak tree brown and rough 
The ivy leaves are clinging. 

Beside the brook that ripples low 
Along the path we’re wending, 

O’er country road and city street 
The waving boughs are bending. 


In many an orchard sweet with bloom 
Of apple, plum and cherry, 

The bluebird flies on flashing wings 
And sings his chorus merry. 

The willow, wrapped in palest green, 
Unfurls her banners slender. 

The maple in the silence bears 
Rose flushes faint and tender. 


In many a hollow folded deep 
The wind-flowers wave and whiten, 
And gloomy lies the cedar grove 
The wild rose soon shall brighten. 
Today, with loving hands and heart, 
This fair green tree we’re bringing, 
We plant it here with patient care 
And hail it in our singing. 


Long may you live, young forest king! 
We children still shall love you 
When summer smiles through skies of blue 
Or tempests howl above you. 
Long may you live, O tree of ours! 
Through bright and stormy weather, 
With hearts as brave and true as yours 
We’ll all grow old together. 


—>— 


ARBOR DAY. 
Twenty-one years ago the new Secretary 
of Agriculture, J. Sterling Morton, of Ne- 
:braska, suggested that one day in the year 
be set apart for planting trees in that State. 
A prize of a hundred dollars was offered to 
the agricultural society of the country which 


should plant the most trees and a library 
worth twenty-five dollars was to be given to 
the person doing the same. Over a million 
trees were planted that first Arbor Day, and 
in Nebraska alone since then over three 
hundred millions of trees and shrubs have 
been set out. Several States now follow her 
example in making a regular holiday for 
this purpose, the date there being April 22. 
The school children will enjoy the poem on 
Arbor Day in another column. 


<= 


ONLY ONE WASHINGTON. 


A memorial is now before Congress ask- 
ing that all towns, cities and counties bear- 
ing the name of Washington, except the 
capital of the United States, be changed to 
something else. The need of this is appar- 
ent when it is considered that at present 
there are over forty post offices in the coun- 
try bearing the name of Washington, beside 
nearly as many counties and the new State 
on the slope of the Pacific. Foreigners in 
particular are constantly confounding this 
last with our national capital and read with 
amazement of the proceedings in’ that new 
and lively State, supposing them to be a 
chronicle of what is going on at the seat of 
Government. It is eminently fitting that 
the city on the Potomac should be the sole 
memorial, in name, of the Father of his 
Country. 


—— 


JUVENILE JOURNALISTS. 

There is alittle girl ten years old living 
in Melbourne, Fla., who for two years has 
edited a paper for children. She began to 
set type when five years old, learning her 
letters in this way. By means of her paper, 
which is called the Midget, and a quarterly 
publication called the Midgét Magazine, she 
has raised nearly $200 for the temperance 
temple in Chicago. Another quite remark- 
able paper is published by a sixteen-year- 
old boy, Tello @Apery by name, in New 
York City, and out of the proceeds he has 
founded a mission for barefoot children at 
59 West 24th Street. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in the world are among 
his contributors. The last number of his 
paper, the Sunny Hour, contains a commu- 
nication trom the pope-patriarch of the 
Greek Church in Alexandria, Egypt, to- 
gether with a facsimile of a gold medal sent 
to the youthful editor in appreciation of 


_ his work. 
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PREVENTING INTEMPERANCE, 


Much as society has progressed in the alle- 
viation of social ills little advance has been 
made in what may be called the science of 
prevention. Ina little volume entitled Chil- 
dren, Their Models and Critics, the author 
says on the subject of temperance: 


There is'a definite cause for the wide- 
spread demand for stimulants, a reason why 
alcoholic drink costs us yearly nine hundred 
millions of dollars, while bread costs about 
half as much; and philanthropists in this 


field, with a host of others, must continue ’ 


with each successive generation the hope- 
less, almost heart-breaking, task of trying 
to help those who will not or cannot help 
themselves until we can understand’ more 
of the wise planting and nurture of that 
only in whose ripening and ripened fruit we 
can rejoice... . ‘ 

A child whose habits of eating, of sleep- 
ing, of dressing and of talking are controlled 
by the real needs of life, and regulated with 
taste. and discretion, will need neither the 
good offices of a temperance society nor 
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legislation to save him from ruin. His sal- 
vation was a foregone conclusion, because 
all the possibilities of his life were led in 
orderly activity to the threshold of his con- 
scious personality. i 

What we most need is to be saved from 
ourselves, or, better to éxpress the same 
thing, to be lifted into our best selves by 
adjusting the emotions, appetites and ten- 
dencies when they are plastic and can be 
molded. \ 

We are never brave, strong or just until 
discipline has made us so. We often be- 
lieve ourselves all these because we have 
not been tried enough to know their want. 
And happy is that child who has been 
guided from birth into nature’s law so that 
his discipline has been an unconscious force 
until habits of obedience to the right in 
mental, moral and physical processes have 
become character. 


COPYRICHT. 


& Vowre 

light enough 

when L tackle 

you,” said 

the little can 

of Cleveland’s 

baking 

powder 

to the big 

barrel of 

flour. 
Cleveland’s is the strongest of 

all pure cream of tartar baking 

powders, yet its great merit is not 

its strength, but the fact that it 

is pure, wholesome and sure, 
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HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
‘ phosvhates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 
There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


For alleviating that irritation 


felt by those who suffer from any 
Bronchial Affection, 
BroncHIAL TROCHES are most 
useful. An unexcelled remedy 
for Coughs, Hoarseness and 
Sore Throat. Bias has 


Brown’s — 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


M EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: I 

%4 2m glad to give you once 
4 more the old salute and to 
f) begin it with a modest D 
fy standing behind our proper 
sign in place of that frame 
of the bland old gentle- 
man—the ‘‘ despotic fore- 
man”’ has probably ere this consigned him 
to the ‘‘shoe,’”’ the receptacle of broken 
type and other condemned material in a 
_ printing office. [O no, I saved him for you 
and here he is!—D. F.] That photograph, 
however, seems to have been the means of 
discovering for me a previously unknown 
relative among the great army of Cornerers. 
A lady in Worcester County writes asking 
if I am not descended from an ancient 
Rehoboth family and informing me that her 
grandmother was my grandfather’s second 
wife! She adds: 


. +. Does the pieture in the large D look 
like you? It made me think of grandfather; 
he was bald and the general form of your 
head resembles his. 


To be recognized by my resemblance to a 
revolutionary pensioner who died at a great 
age fifty years ago is a slight thing compared 
with the estimate of a boy whom I walked 
with on his way to school yesterday morn- 
ing. It was raining fast and he was clad 
in rubber, cap-a-pic. I told him of a great 
freshet I had once witnessed when the 
water rose, rose, rose, day after day, reach- 
ing the first story of houses, then the second, 
floating some houses away, and submerging 
the town so that I sailed through its streets 
on a raft. The boy listened courteously 
and then gravely asked, “ Was that the flood 
of the Bible times ?”’ i 

And yet I am accused of being young in 
connection with a matter mentioned Feb. 16. 


LowkEti, Mass. 


“*T never heard of adee in a harness before.” 
Well, you aren’t old enough! Some seventy 
years ago or so my father had a harness with 
two D’s on the harness saddle for the reins to 
pass through. Webster’s Unabridged is too 
young! Iread your Corners at seventy-three 
and enjoy them. Respectfully, nr. B, 


Wosurn, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Tf you will look at the 
ring in a harness between the holdback and 
breeching, or between the saddle strap and 
girth, you may find a D ring, although they 
are often round. Many letters are used to 
designate the shape of objects, as an A tent, 
a C spring, an I beam, an M brace, an S hook, 
a T square,a U tube ahd a V trough. Per- 
haps the Cornerers can think of others. 

Yours truly, BEE SEE. 


WESTBORO, Mass. 


... I was surprised that you never heard 
of the dees, though I do not find the word in 
the dictionaries. If Charlotte had said they 
were the rings on the saddle of a harness 
through which the reins are passed the defini- 
' tion would have been better. I suppose the 
name was given them from their having been 
made in the form of the letter D. I make 
seventeen letter words. The following have 
not been mentioned: en, half an em, owe, wye, 
one of the two pieces on which rest the ends 
of the axis supporting the telescope in a the- 
odolite. S. M. H. 


New Britain, Cr. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam not a Cornerer but I 
always read what isin the Corner. I noticed 
that you were at a loss to know what a Dina 
harness was. I inclose one for your inspec- 
tion. They are made here in our city in large 
quantities and of various sizes. No doubt the 
next time you see a harness you will be look- 
ing for D’s. Yours truly, wu. 


NEw JERSEY. 


... 1am not so old as some other people, 
- but I know. what a “Dee” is. It is what 
would be aring if it did not have a flat side. 
_ They are used in different parts of the harness, 
_ to attach the holdback straps at the lower end 
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of traces in heavy harness, etc. 
one that will tell the story. 


T will inclose 
Yours, c. w. 


The two inclosures have the exact shape 
and size of the D which used to head our 
column. Now for a word of de-fence! I 
was brought up in the country and froma 
small boy was accustomed to harness a 
horse constantly. But the “rings”? on the 
saddle through which the reins passed, I 
am sure, were then always called “ turrets.”’ 
To my delight, both Webster and the Cen- 
tury, which haven’t a word ora letter about 
a ‘‘dee,’’ define turret (or terret) in that 
way. I have firm confidence in the impres- 
sions of childhood, however remote ox faint, 
and to make sure that my memory was 
right in this I wrote to a harness maker, 
whose shop in my native town I often used to 
visit and watch him as he plied his needle 
and his awl. (One time we took there a 
volume of the Youth’s Companion, then a 
little sheet of four pages ‘published by 
N. Willis, Cornhill,’ to be stitched in 
pasteboard covers; I think that was for the 
year 1843!) This is the answer: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Your impression as re- 
gards the rings through which the reins pass 
being called turrets is correct. The D or dee is 
what we here have always called the ‘‘ breech- 
ing ring’”’ and the one into which the side- 
straps are fastened.... 

Most sincerely yours, R. H. H. 

What is the use, you ask, of saying so 
much about a little thing? Because we 
young Cornerers ought to get into the habit 
when we investigate a subject, large or 
small, whether in natural history or geogra- 
phy or manufactures—whether it is a bee or 
asea or adee—to do it thoroughly and know 
all there is to be known about it. 

You remember that orphan asylum in 
Japan and our plan to keep an orphan in it 
one year for twenty dollars? (See Feb. 23.) 
Well, here are other letters aboutit. One 


is from a little girlin Japan, another from 


a missionary lady now in this country. 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I went down to the Or- 
phan Asylum to eat Christmas dinner with 
the orphans. ... Instead of a knife and fork 
we had vhopsticks. The dessert was oranges 
and tea. We had no cups to drink our tea in, 
but we put our tea in our rice bowls after we 
had finished our rice for we must not leave 
any rice in our bowls after we have finished. 
Some of the orphans are learning English and 
one little girl 1s very happy when she says, 
‘“Tdon-know.” The orphans march to church. 

. Your loving triend, E.izaneru P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ¥ hope all the readers of 
the Corner were as much pleased as I was in 
reading the account of the Christmas dinner 
at the Okayama Orphan Asylum. I visited 
the asylum some time ago and saw the chil- 
dren at work. One half of an arithmetic class 
were working on their slates while the rest 
were treading a rice-pulling machine. When 
the rice-pullers were tired they changed places 
with the weary brain-workers. Was not that 
an economical way of carrying on school 
work? What do you suppose these little fel- 
lows kept their books in? Old kerosene oil 
cases, covered with newspapers! These or- 
phans reminded me of the Boy Crusaders as I 
watched them marching to church tothe sound 
of the bugle. They mean every one of them 
to be true and valiant soldiers of the cross. I 
hope the Cornerers will all have a share in 
helping ‘‘support one orphan there.” 

A.D. G 


Three members have already sent their 


shares: 
Wrst DrpHAm, Mass. 


‘““What do you say?’”’? We say, doit! 
inclosed. HOWARD AND HATTIE. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Certainly the Cornerers should support one 
little waif in Mr. Ishii’s Orphan Asylum at 
Okayama. Inclosed please find —— toward 
the good work. ty) See Ws 
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$50 


e 
to aid 

- you 
to comprehend the figures 


(33,000,000 


Because the ordinary 
mind fails to grasp any such amounts, we 
offer this sum for the best illustration of the 
fact that thirty-three million pounds are made 
by MENIER, of the famous chocolate—‘Cxroc- 
OLAT MENIER’—yearly. To show the mar- 
velious hold this perfect product has upon 
the civilized world, for quick comprehension, 
in the size of this advertisement, either by 
word or illustration, is the point to attain. 
Address our advertising representatives, thus :-— 
Every competitor 
will receive a sam- 
ple of the finest 
chocolate on earth. 
Remember that CHOCOLAT MENIER can be taken 
immediately before retiring soeasily is it digested. 
Cocoa and Chocolate bear the same relation as 
Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


Sold throughout 
the civilized world 


| Depp's ADVERTISING AGENGY, 
265 WASH'N ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
or World B’g., N.Y. 


Menier 
Competition. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


MENIER Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Las. } 
West Broadway, SAMPLES SENT F: MENIER.M.V 
INDY). City): lemsenmmemammmeenenbastaane ee syecaoras 


| mene 
SS = 


zNy CONDENSEL 
cy 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2oc. (or stamps! 
for full size package by mail, prepaid, 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 


Is absorbed into the 
eirculation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 
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The Sunday School. 


Job. 2: 1-10. 
THE AFFLIOTIONS OF JOB. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Lesson FoR APRIL 2. 


This lesson falls on Easter Sunday and 
many schools, no doubt, will prefer to study 
the alternate selection on the Resurrection of 
Christ. For such there are abundant aids at 
hand, for that subject is treated in lesson helps 
every year. But the study of the book of Job 
will be incomplete and unsatisfactory if this 
first lesson is omitted. Therefore I have 
chosen to take up this topic. 

Any proper study of these lessons requires 
at the outset a knowledge of the character and 
purpose of the book and an analysis of its con- 
tents, Rightly approached it is one of the 
most fascinating books of the Bible for young 
or old. The translation in the King James 
Version, as Dr, Daniel Curry says, “‘is defect- 
ive and unsatisfactory beyond, perhaps, any 
other portion of the Bible.” The Revised Ver- 
sion is much to be preferred to the old. 

The book is a dramatic parable in the form 
of an epic poem. It has been generally sup- 
posed that Job was a real person who lived 
in the country east of the Jordan and north of 
Moab. Some of the descriptions in the poem 
admirably fit this region. He was one of the 
bene Kedem—children of the East. But no 
answer has yet been found to the questions 
who wrote it or when was it composed. For- 
merly it was generally believed to be the old- 
esz¢ book in the Bible. Many scholars now 
regard it as one of the latest in the Old Testa- 
ment. No scene or character in it can be 
located in time or place any more than in 
the parable of the prodigal son. Both these 
unique compositions were intended to teach 
great divine lessons, and if we learn them it 
is of little consequence to discuss whether the 
patriarch in the one case or the wanderer in 
the other was a real or imaginary person. 
Many a man has been as perplexed as Job 
at the problem of human suffering and might 
have served as the original of the poetic para- 
ble, and because it is so real and universal an 
experience the book has made good its claim 
to a place in the library which reveals to man- 
kind the will of God. 

Its theme is the mystery of human suffering, 
and it is a sublime effort of one who believes 
in the almighty power and sovereignty of God 
to find room for faith in Him in a world where 
those most obedient to Him often pass through 
the severest trials. The earlier teaching of 
the Old Testament is that the righteous are 
sure to be prosperous and happy. But to this 
rule painful exceptions were often found, and 
the book of Jobis an attempt to explain how 
a pre-eminently righteous man could suffer 
the greatest miseries and still the goodness 
of God could be maintained. 

Taking the book as a drama Professor Ge- 
nung arranges the persons represented as 
follows: ’ 
THE LORD (JEHOVAH). 

JOB, a wealthy land-holder of Uz; per- 
fect and upright. 

(ELIPHAZ, of Teman in Idumea: a 

Friends venerable, devout, wise man. 

of j BILDAD, of Shuah: a disciple of tra- 

dition. 
ee of Naamah: a dogmatist, 

L eloquent and impetuous. 

ELIHU, son of Barachel the Buzite: a 
young Aramcean, full of zeal and 
self-conjidence. 

THE SATAN, ov Accuser: the spirit that 
denies. 

Job’s Wife. 

Sons of God—Friends, Messengers and 
Spectators. 


The opening scene is in Job’s dwelling place 
in the land of Uz, where he lives an ideal life 


of happiness as the greatest chief of his nation 
chap. 1: 1-5]. 


Job. 
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The next scene is in heaven, where God on 
His throne receives His sons, representatives 
of the invisible world over which they rule in 
His name. With them appears the Satan, or 
adversary, an unwilling servant of the Al- 
mighty, to whom God proposes Job as an 
evidence that human goodness is a reality. 
The Satan denies the fact and declares that 
Job’s goodness is selfishness, dependent on 
his prosperity; that if that were taken away 
Job would renounce God instead of worship- 
ing Him. In reply God gives to the Satan 
permission to take away Job’s prosperity [chap. 
1: 6-12]. 

The third scene is again in the home of Job. 
Four messengers come to him in quick suc- 
cession—the first reporting that the Sabeans 
had captured his oxen and asses and killed 
their drivers; the second, that lightning had 
destroyed all his sheep with their shepherds ; 
the third, that the Chaldzeans had captured 
his camels and had slain their keepers; and 
the fourth, that a cyclone had struck the 
house in which his children were gathered 
and that every one of them had perished. 
Under these successive calamities Job mourns 
with dignity, but worships God and shows 
unswerving loyalty to Him. 

Then the scene shifts to heaven, where again 
the sons of God appear before Him with the 
Satan. Again God challenges the adversary 
jn the same words as before, adding that Job 
“still holdeth fast his integrity, though thou 
movedst Me against him to destroy him, with- 
out cause.’ Again the Satan has an answer: 
“Hide for skin, yea, all that a man hath will 
he give for his life.’ The skin of an animal a 
man wears for his clothing. You may strip 
him of that even, said the adversary, but so 
long as he is unharmed you have not really 
touched his life. 

Again God gives the Satan permission to 
smite Job, this time to strip him of everything 
put life. Then the hero is smitten down with 
that awful disease of leprosy and laid in bis 
misery and loathsomeness on the heap of ref- 
use beside his house. To crown his suffering 
his wife, the one friend left to him nearest his 
heart, becomes his tempter. Believing the 
theology of the time, that suffering is caused 
by sin and that the last stroke of God may be 
invited by the formal abandonment of faith 
in Him, she urges her husband to renounce 
God and die. Even this test the hero resists 
and once more proclaims his faith in the right- 
eousness of God. 3 

These last scenes compose our lesson for to- 
day. They teach the triumph of faith over 
the still unsolved mystery of evil. Job had 
loved God supremely and obeyed Him in pros- 
perity. When everything else that had made 
life desirable had been taken away from him 
he still loved and worshiped God. Through 
every disaster he still saw God with the eye 
of faith, the one being to be adored, His pres- 
ence and favor the one thing to be desired. 
Somehow, Job believed to the end of his trial 
that God is goodness itself and that, though 
no explanation of the problem appeared, the 
fact of His infinite goodness abides. This is 
the one lesson of the book and it is all in- 
cluded in the selection for today’s study. 

But the theme is elaborately wrought out 
from this point onin a debate opened by Job 
with his three friends and continued in atriple 
triplet of speeches. Theanalysis is as follows: 
after Job’s opening speech (chap. 3) we have: 

First triplet: Eliphaz, chaps. 4,5; Job 6,7; 
Bildad 8; Job 9,10; Zophar 11; Job, 12-14. 

Second triplet: Eliphaz 15; Job 16,17; Bil- 
dad 18; Job 19; Zophar 20; Job, 21. 

Third triplet: BEliphaz 22; Job 23, 24; Bildad 
25; Job 26, 27; a choral interlude, 28; Job 
29-31. 

Then appears the young enthusiast Eliku to 
condemn all the parties to the debate—Job 
because he had not given any reason to show 
the righteousness of God in the problem but 
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had justified himself, and the three friends 
because they had not given any answer to the 
problem yet had condemned Job. Elihu first 
explains his reasons for speaking [82: 6-22] 
and then addresses Job [33]. Job receives the 
speechinsilence. Then Elihu turns to the three 
friends and seeks their indorsement against 
such presumption as Job’s [34]. Getting no 
answer from them either Elihu continues 
his discourse on the divine discipline [35-37]. 
During the latter part of his speech his allu- 
sions to the spreading clouds, the lightning 
and the thunder show the gathering storm, 
till at last the clouds descend and envelop 
the whole scene. 

Then the voice of God is heard out of the 
whirlwind in sharp questionings, like explo- 
sions of thunder [38-41]. To the words of God 
Job replies briefly, confessing the omnipotence 
and omniscience of God and his own igno- 
rance, sinfulness and repentance [42: 2-6]. 

The book concludes with an epilogue, repre- 
senting God’s approval of Job, His displeasure 
with the three friends and His command to 
them to make Job their priest and to offer up 
through him sacrifices for their folly. They 
do this and for Job’s sake are restored to the 
divine favor, while he receives from God 
abundant recompense for all his trials en- 
dured to prove the divine justice and the gen- 
uineness of human integrity—friends, wealth, 
honor, children and long life. ‘“And after th’s 
Job lived 140 years, and saw his sons and his 
son’s sons, even four generations.” 

IT have devoted the space for this lesson to 
a general survey of the book. I believe this 
is the only way to understand the selections 
chosen or to teach the meaning of this won- 
derful drama. Every scholar should be urged 
to read the whole book, and its aim and divi- 
sions and character as a dramatic poem should 
be explained to him. 

He will find that to the problem of the suf- 
ferings of the righteous, which is its subject, 
there are five solutions proposed. The first 
is in the opening narrative, which concludes 
with today’s lesson, that suffering is sent by 
God to test and develop character. The sec- 
ond is in the speeches of the three friends, 
that suffering is God’s judgment on sin. The 
third is in the opinion of Elihu, that suffering 
is one of the ways by which God warns men 
against sin and restores them to Himself. 
The fourth is in God’s voice in the storm, that 
the universe is an unfathomed mystery and 
that the good in it is just as mysterious as 
the evil. The fifth is in the rebuke of God to 
the three friends, declaring that the loyalty 
of Job, even when he reproaches God as a 
friend would reproach a friend, is more ac- 
ceptable to Him than the unquestioning ado- 
ration which would impute evil to am inno- 
cent man in order to magnify God. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


A pair of orioles built a nest one summer in 
an elm tree in front of Margaret’s window. 
Margaret watched the birds as they made the 
nest of moss and hay and hair and she threw 
out bits of string, now and then, for the birds 
to weave in the nest. When the nest was 
done the tiny eggs were laid in it, and soon 
the young birds were hatched. Then Mar- . 
garet put crumbs on the window-sill for the 
father bird to carry to the little ones in the 
nest, and she called them her birds. She was 
glad when the young birds learned to fly and 
could go off to find food for themselves. They 
did not stay in the nest any more, but she 
often saw them flying in and out among the 
branches of the tree, and they sometimes flew 
down for the crumbs which she scattered 
every day. But the end of the summer came 
and the birds left the elm tree and Margaret’s 
yard and there were no more bird songs 
about the house. ‘ ffi 
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The cold winds blew through the trees that 
seemed to whisper mournfully to themselves 
of the joy of the summer that had gone. Then 
Margaret was sad and she thought her bird 
friends had gone forever. But her mother 
told her that the orioles had heard voices 
calling them to a land where it is always 
summer and they were still singing in the 
sunshine and among the trees of the sunny 
South. ‘“‘And you will know this is true,” 
her mother added,, ‘“‘ when spring calls them 
back again to sing to us once more. Your 
birds are not lost, but only flown to a fairer 


_country.”’ Then Margaret’s mother taught 


her this poem. Perhaps you would like to 
learn it-too. 
The little birds trust God, for they go singing 


From northern woods where autumn winds have 
blown, 


With joyous faith their trackless pathway winging 
To summerlands of song, afar, unknown. 


And if He cares for them through wintry weather, 
And will not disappoint one little bird, 

Will He not be as true a heavenly Father 
To eyery soul who trusts His holy word? 


Let us go singing, then, and not go sighing. 

Since we are sure our times are in His hand, 

Why should we weep and fear and call it dying? 

*Tis only flitting to a summerland. 

These verses helpéd Margaret to understand 
another story that her mother told her of a 
man who lived long ago to whom God sent 
many trials. This man was the greatest of 
all the men of the east. He owned thousands 
of camels and sheep and oxen, and in his 
home there were seven sons and three daugh- 
ters. Butin one day all his possessions and 
his children were swept away from him and 
Job was left poor and childless. But because 
he feared and trusted God he could say, ‘‘ The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.’ This man 
of old, who trusted God, knew that He could 
do him no harm. It was the voice of God 
that called away his children, and God could 
bring them toasummerland. Godknew best, 
too, whether Job needed his camels and sheep 
and oxen, and when they were taken he still 
blessed the name of the Lord. “No eyil,” 
said Margaret’s mother, ‘‘can ever happen to 
a good man, for he trusts God everywhere and 
God is good.” 

And when the cold rains and snow came 
and the winter winds blew the birds’ nest 
from the tree Margaret did not mourn. She 
knew the birds were safe from the cold and 
that the nest was only the home for one sum- 
mer. The birds would not need it again. 
““See how broken and unsafe it is,’’ her mother 
said. ‘There will be a new home for the 
birds when they come again.’? Then she 
showed Margaret how even death is one of 
God’s blessings, as Job believed. When the 


_ soul is set free to seek God’s own country 


the poor, sick body, which is only the home 
of the soul for a little time, is no longer 
needed. It is like the deserted nest. 
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THE OHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, March 26-April 1. From What Does 
Christ Redeem Us? Rom. 8: 1-4; 2 Cor. 5: 
17-21; Gal. 3: 13, 14. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, April 2-8. Easter service. 
25; 14: 19. : 

One who indulges now and then in serious 
thought or who reads books pertaiitig to 
Christianity or who listens to sermons must 
certainly be made aware of the important 
place which the doctrine of the resurrection 
holds in the Christian system. To be sure, 
much would be left in our religion if there 
were not good proof that Christ had risen 
from the dead. It would be foolish to throw 


John 11: 


away His teachings and His example. There 


-20: 37, 38; John 2: 19-24; 4: 


are those who believe in Jesus up to a certain 
point but find it hard to convince themselves 
that He burst the bars of death. We ought to 


be glad that men will believe in Christ as’ 


Lord and Master of life even when they seem 
to be unable to believe in Him as conqueror 
of the grave. And our counsel to such would 
be to trust and follow the Jesus whom they 
do know more entirely, for in that event they 
can hardly fail to have the conviction forced 
upon them that such a matchless person must 
have come forth from the tomb as the Scrip- 
tures declare, or, to quote Peter, ‘It was not 
possible that He should be holden of it.” 
Just as some minds grasp the truth of Christ’s 
divinity from coming to see His full and per- 
fect humanity, so often belief in the resurrec- 
tion is the outgrowth of brooding over the 
Saviour’s life and sufferings and death. 

But to us to whom this has come to be a 
fundamental doctrine of our faith, who believe 
that the proof is as convincing as that estab- 
lishing any event which happened eighteen 
hundred years ago, what gladness and inspira- 
tion it brings! How all the dark problems 
associated with death and the grave are illu- 
minated. Sustained by this hope we can 
think ealmly of those mounds here and there 
in God’s acres beneath which precious dust is 
sleeping. Courageously, too, we can contem- 
plate that journey which, sooner or later, each 
of us must take and take alone. And yet not 
alone after all, for then, as in every other 
emergency of this mortal life, in the presence 
of every fierce temptation or secret sorrow, 
we can say to ourselves, ‘‘ Christ has been 
through this also.’’? If one man has met and 
mastered death all men in His strength can. 

And let us not lose the motive power em- 
bedded in this great truth. ‘‘If ye have been 
raised together with Christ seek those things 
whichare above.’’ The apostle, in his enthusi- 
asm, speaks as if for us, too, the resurrection 
were an accomplished fact. The Christian life, 
in its highest conception of it, is aresurrection 
life. 

_ Parallel verses: Matt. 26: 32; 28: 5-7; Luke 

1S, 14s. 5s) 215 16% 

39, 40, 68; Acts 13: 46; 17: 2, 3; 26: 22,23, 
—<f>-—_$ 


PROGRESS OF THE 


OUR OWN WORK AND 


KINGDOM. 
WORKERS. 

Mr. Kingman of the North China Mission 
writes in the Missionary Herald of the dedica- 
tion of a new church building in Pao-ting-fu 
and the inauguration of a series of bi-monthly 
conferences of the church members from all 
the outlying country stations. He says: ‘The 
new ehapel is one of the largest in North 
China, having been built with a view to the 
needs of the church in the future rather than 


‘to meet any present demand. Nevertheless, 


it was filled to the doors at its opening, about 
250 being comfortably seated. All were in 
their holiday clothes and it was such an audi- 
ence as I have seen but once or twice in China 
and then on occasion of a union meeting of 
several missions. The services were shared 
equally between the native and foreign pas- 
tors and at the close four men were baptized, 
making about twenty who have been received 
either into full membership or on probation 
during the last month.”’ 


During the past year the New Haven Branch 
of the W.B.M.has been making a special 
effort to double the membership in each auxil- 
iary. This has been successful in many cases. 
The results achieved in one particular in- 
stance should inspire sister organizations to 
new courage and zeal. The membership of 
the auxiliary of the church in Madison has 
been so largely increased that it now out- 
numbers the women church members, of whom 
there are 219. The New Haven Branch is re- 
joicing in a new auxiliary just organized in 
Adana, Turkey. 


The Home M-ssicnary for March is a special 


Washington number and is of*unusual inter- 
est. An article by the late Dr. Cushing Eells 
gives reminiscences of the work among the 
early settlers and Indians in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territories fifty-four years ago when he 
first went out as a missionary. Kev. Wallace 
Nutting of Seattle contributes a description 
of the climate, extent and resources of Wash- 
ington State. A glimpseof life ata coal camp, 
given by a missionary on the field, shows the 
bitter feeling between labor and capital among 
the miners. An account of How Cities Are 
Built gives an idea of the phenomenal growth 
of communities in the Northwest, while articles 
on Whitman College, Woman and Her Work 
and other contributions point out the prog- 
ress, the needs, the great opportunities of the 
new State of Washington, 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The American Bible Society has an unusu- 
ally large amount of work onhand. It is pub- 
lishing the Scriptures in many languages, 
some of which have been heretofore without 
written characters. The Revised Syriac Bible, 
long in preparation, is now going through the 
press under the supervision of Dr. Labaree. 
It is a difficult and costly work, said to be one 
of the most laborious the society has ever 
undertaken. For missions in the Pacific 
Ocean under the American Board it has fin- 
ished an edition of the books of Genesis and 
Exodus in the Ruk language and has in press 
the entire Bible for the Gilbert Islanders in 
eourse of preparation since 1856. For the 
Creek and Seminole Indians the society is 
printing for the first time a version of Genesis 
in the Muskogee language, while for Spanish- 
speaking America it has nearly ready for 
publication a new version of the Bible in 
Spanish, which it is believed will supersede 
the one now in common use translated nearly 
300 years ago. It is almost impossible to real- 
ize how many years of toil and study these 
translations represent. Any but missionaries 
would quail before such stupendous tasks. 


In a recent article in our columns by Dr. F. 
E. Clark allusion is made to Mr. Ishii and 
his orphan asylum at Okayama with its 230 
inmates. The Chronicle, the organ of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, gives an interesting 
sketch of the life of this Japanese George 
Miiller. After his conversion he undertook 
various kinds of Christian work while pur- 
suing medical studies, opened evening classes 
for poor children, and began evangelistic work 
in his native province. Meanwhile, George 
Miller had visited Japan, and though he never 
saw him Ishii heard of him through a fellow- 
student and becoming imbued with his spirit 
resolved to work for orphans. Aided by his 
faithful wife he hired a Buddhist temple and 
opened his asylum. Shortly afterwards he 
secured his medical diploma and a fine career 
might have been before him but he gave it all 
up. At first there were only three children, 
but the orphanage soon became known and 
numbers of little ones were brought to him. 
After the dreadful earthquake seventy were 
received. The boys are being taught trades, 
the product of their labor going toward their 
support. Mr. Pettee writes in the Life and 
Light that the asylum is, at present in a fine 
spiritual condition, although very needy as 
respects funds. 


For the world-wide work in which the 
United Committee for the Prevention of the 
Demoralization of Native Races by the Liquor 
Traffic is engaged more support is asked from _ 
the yarious missionary and temperance orga- 
nizations in Europe and America. There is 
need for the committee’s vigilance to prevent 
the violation of the provisions of the Brussels 
treaty, while there are many parts of the 
world to which the treaty has no application 
that call for, and are eliciting, the most stren- 


~ uous efforts on the part of these temperance 


workers. 
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Literature. 
THE RIGHT TO ONE’S UTTERANCES. 


The question comes up frequently how 
much control a ‘preacher or an orator has 
over his words after they have been spoken. 
It often is suggested by the fact that some 
journal or publisher wishes to print a report 
of them. Sometimes this is a gratification to 
the speaker. Occasionally he is annoyed. In 
either case he often supposes that he still has 
authority over his utterances. 

This is not the fact. When a sermon or an 
address has been delivered it has become pub- 
lic property. Any one, who may have taken 
the trouble to report it, has the legal right to 
print it, either in a newspaper or a volume. 
It is assumed, and properly, to have been 
intended for the public, unless there were 
peculiar circumstances attending its original 
delivery, and it is presumed fairly that the 
speaker will be pleased to have it reach as 
many persons as possible. Furthermore, he 
has neither a legal nor a moral right to com- 
plain when the words which he actually 
uttered are published. He justly is assumed 
to have prepared himself beforehand to say 
only what he is willing to be held accountable 
for. Public speakers who try to shirk re- 
sponsibility for anything but the subsequently 
revised and corrected form of their utterances 
lack manliness. They also incur grave risk, 
for some who heard them never read the 
reports and quote the speaker as having said 
what they know that they heard him say. 
That he should deny responsibility for what 
he did say and accept it for only what he 
afterwards wished that ‘he had said, and 
altered the report of his address so as to 
make himself seem to have said, appears to 
them dishonest. 

The world has the right to one’s public 
utterances and in the form originally used. 
But there is another side of this truth. A 
speaker may revise the report of his language 
so as to correct any errors which do not affect 
the sense. He even may amend essential 
statements as to which he has changed his 
views, if he also call attention frankly to the 
fact of the change. He may object properly 
to any publication which garbles what he said. 
It often happens, even if he have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy and good faith of a pub- 
lished report, that he objects to having it 
made, preferring to publish his utterances in 
his own time and way, although, of course, he 
has no legal ground for his objection unless 
the publication is issued so as to appear au- 
thorized by him. Ordinarily, however, a sim- 
ple request by him suffices to prevent publica- 
tion. An honorable journalist or publisher 
rarely willrefuse such a request. There have 
been too many exceptions, yet it is the rule 
that he who prefers not to have his sermons 
or speeches published at all, or to select his 
own publisher, has only to say so and his pref- 
erence is respected. His moral right of con- 
trol over his public utterances is recognized 
as greater than his ‘legal right. Furthermore, 
whenever the publication of such a man’s 
words brings in a pecuniary profit, as in the 
case of a volume of sermons by some. distin- 
guished preacher, no honorable publisher, 
whether the publication have been actually 
authorized or not, hesitates to turn over to 
-the author his fair share of the money. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE BOOTH. 


Probably nothing else will appear more not- 
able to posterity when the history of the nine- 
teenth century is studied—at any rate, in the 

‘department of religious history—than the rise 
and progress of the Salvation Army. In spite 
of the apparent eccentricities and positive de- 
fects of its methods, it undoubtedly will be 
admitted to have proved itself one of the great 
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providential agencies for the redemption of 
mankind and to have justified its existence 
by its remarkable and permanent good results. 
And as the record of its astonishing career is 
examined the immense value of the services 
of Mrs. Booth, who, with her husband, was 
its originator, will become increasingly plain. 
This handsome work in two large volumes, 
written by F. de L. Booth-Tucker, one of their 
sons-in-law, is at once her biography and her 
husband’s and also is a graphic history of the 
movement down to the last year. 

Written by so interested an author ofcourse 
it may be deemed open to the accusation of 
partiality. But a careful examination of it 
has convinced us that not only is there no 
intent to set down more than the truth, but 
also that the simplest statement of the mere 
facts is necessarily more picturesque and ro- 
mantic than any writer of fiction would dare 
to offer to his readers. Mrs. Booth was, and 
her husband, the general of the army, also is, 
unique. They are like two of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, possessing, also, the genuine 
apostolic enthusiasm and large, practical, 
modern good sense such as prophets and 
apostles might be expected to exhibit if now 
in the flesh. Reading the story of their lives, 
and making all necessary allowance for the 
author’s intimate relation with them and their 
work, they seem to have possessed a real in- 
spiration from on high. 

Entire personal self-sacrifice is the key to 
their success, and this for the one purpose of 
winning needy and neglected souls to God. 
The occasion and excuse of some of their 
methods, which sometimes have offended the 
fastidious and from which they themselves 
appear to have shrunk at first, have been the 
actual, proven value of such instrumentalities 
in influencing human hearts which nothing 
else had been able to attract. Who may dare 
to prefer considerations of conventionality 
and good taste to those of saving efficiency? 
We do not indorse the positions which we 
understand them to take upon some matters, 
for example, the sacraments. But it certainly 
has been demonstrated more than conclusively 


_that they have the divine blessing and help 


and have been enabled already to do a vast, 
hopeful and sorely needed religious work for 
humanity, especially for those classes whom 
other and more regular agencies have failed 
hitherto to reach in any sufficient degree. 

It is most interesting to observe how the 
power of early Christian training is demon- 
strated afresh in Mrs. Booth’s life, how God 
leads on His children step by step to their life 
work and makes it plain by degrees, how He 
educates and strengthens through trial, how 
He indorses uncommon and daring experi- 
ments when made with consecration and wis- 
dom, and how He rewards such devotion as 
that of this frail woman and her husband with 
fruit beyond their early dreams. Many read- 
ers will ask if there be no reverse side to the 
picture, and will question how many of the 
hundreds and thousands who have professed 
“to be saved’ with hardly any opportunity, 
and often with little gapacity, for intelligent 
study of Christian truth have proved to have 
been deceived. 

Undoubtedly there have been many such, 
yet there is no reason to doubt the testimony 
here given that most of the apparent converts 
have been genuine and permanent. After all, 


there is no more room for distrust of them 


than there was in the cases of many of the 
converts on the day of Pentecost and other 
occasions mentioned in the Bible. The work 
renders very plain the fact that General and 
Mrs. Booth have been absolutely free from all 
disposition to make money. Nor have they 
sought fame, or the favor of the rich and great. 
Their lives have been simple, humble, prayer- 
ful, devoted missionary careers. The story of 
the spirituality of their home life is inspiring. 
The record of their struggles with poverty and 
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bodily ailments is pathetic. The boldness of 
their final endeavor to make their movement 
worldwide is grand, the sagacity with which 
this endeavor has been made is instructive 
and reassuring, and the success already at- 
tained, even in most unpromising lands, is an 
earnest of ultimate success. : 

Three impressions remain upon the reader’s 
mind very distinctly as he lays aside the book. 
One is that, in spite of the apparent power of 
modern unbelief, the old and simple gospel of 
Jesus Christ has lost none of its might. If be- 
lieved and illustrated in the apostolic spirit 
the results of apostolic times can be repeated 
and even surpassed today. Another is that it 
is impossible to foresee the good which may be 
accomplished by a single life, even if it be 
that of one who is humble, frail and in narrow 
circumstances at first. The third is that the 
Salvation Army has justified its existence by 
its works and that, if governed henceforth in 
the same spirit as heretofore, it is destined to 
be a tremendous power in winning the world 
to God. It will develop, and for the better, 
hereafter as it has thus far, and the Christian 
Church should thank God for it. 

It should be added that the two volumes of 
the work are illustrated and are printed hand- 
somely. [Fleming H. Revell Co. $3.50.] 


THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. 
. . 


The history of each of the principal Euro- 
pean -nations during the present century is 
of great interest, but that of Italy possesses 
peculiar significance because mére than any 
other it is a record of the mutual relations of 
church and state. Mr. W. R. Thayer’s two 
volumes, entitled as above, cover the early 
part of the century, from the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814 to the fall of Venice in 1849, 
and reveal with much fullness of detail the 
gradual development of the national spirit in 
spite of obstacles which would have crushed 
it in any except a naturally sturdy people. 
We are aware of no other work which covers 
the same ground so well. It is thoroughly 
studied and clearly outlined and the author 
has exhibited critical ability and impartiality 
and has written with spirit and power. 

There are five books. The first is prelimi- 
nary, sketching early Italian history and the 
various ‘factors, literary, scientific and reli- 
gious not less than political, which contributed 
to prepare the way for the gradual growth of 
a national in distinction from a merely pro- 
vincial spirit. The second begins the histori- 
cal story, to relate which is the author’s spe- 
cial task. Entitled the Doom of Tyranny, it 
portrays the restless ebb and flow of the revo- 
lutionary spirit which sought to throw off the 
Bourbons and other foreign rulers as well 
as to get rid of objectionable native princes. 
Three times the work was done with some 
measure ot success but only to be undone. 
When local sovereigns had been conquered 
Austria reimposed the yoke. But bitter expe- 
rience was making the Italians wise. The 
third book describes the pontificate of Gregory 
XVI., the rise of Mazzini to influence as a 
revolutionary leader, the increasing concen- 
tration of the popular mind upon certain defi- 
nite political objects and the spread of politi- 
cal literature. ; 

In the fourth book Pius IX. comes to the 
front, a Pope who undertook to be a liberal 
but found himself in danger of being swept 
away by a power beyond his control and took 
the back track. The revolutionary party tri- 
umphed for a time, a war for independence 
was begun, Naples, Rome, Tuscany and Pied- 
mont won the right of self-government and 
constitutionalism apparently established it- 
self, but only to be overthrown in a few 
weeks. Italy was practically united in the 
effort to expel the Austrians, but the down- 
fall of constitutionalism resulted in the disin- 
tegration of the nationalists. The fifth, and 
last, book describes the reaction and the vain _ 
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struggles of the nationalists to overcome the 
spirit of faction. The story is one of brave 
and faithful effort, dooined to fail yet doing 
an educational service which made possible 
the Italian unity which Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour brought to pass and which for years 
has been as substantial as that of France or 
| England. 

The author has succeeded in presenting with 
the desirable clearness the central and con- 
trolling force which shaped the course of Ital- 
ian history during the first half of the century, 
and which he terms ‘‘ the spell of Rome.”’ He 
‘also has described conspicuous persons and 
events with admirable skill, such as Metter- 
nich, Charles Albert, Mazzini, Pius IX., the 
rise and nature of the Society of Carbonari, 
the suecessfull uprising of the Milanese against 
the Austrians under Radetzky, the siege of 
Venice, etc. We cannot take space to say all 
that we should be glad to say in regard to the 
value of the work, but must content ourselves 
with adding that it is based upon comprehen- 
sive and thorough study and exhibits excel- 
lent discrimination and unusual impartiality. 
It will be conceded at once a very high place 
in the list of standard histories. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $3.00.) | 


RELIGIOUS. 


Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard University de- 
livered the Winkley Lectures at Andover The- 
ological Seminary in 1891 and now has put 
them, with some revision, into a little volume 
entitled The Interpretation of Nature [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. The author, hav- 
ing been led away from belief in Christianity 
by his scientific studies, and then having been 
brought back again by maturer attainments, 
has sought to compare the positions of scien- 
tists who recognize another than a purely 
dynamic control with those of theologians. 
This he does by studying several leading ques- 
tions rather than by a connected argument, 
and endeavors to show the state of mind into 
which a student of phenomena is brought by 
influences which are entirely independent of 
theological opinions. His topics are: The Ap- 
preciation of Nature, Critical Points in the 
Continuity of Natural Phenomena, The Place 
of Organic Life in Nature, The March of the 
Generations, The Bond of the Generations, 
The Natural History of Sympathy and The 
Immortality of the Soul from the Point of 
View of Natural Science. Professor Shaler 
points out that there has been a development 
of natural science of late which involves a 
body of motives and instincts which lie in the 
field of religion, are properly to be called 
faiths and are rich in promise of spiritual 
growth. The style of the work is simple, dig- 
nified and effective and the book is instruct- 
ive in a high degree. 

Prof. Arnold Dodel, Ph. D., in his Moses 
or Darwin? [Commonwealth Co. $1.00] com- 
plains that inmost of the public schools of his 
own land, Switzerland, as well as elsewhere, 
the Mosaic theory of creation is taught when 
the Darwinian should be. His book contains 
several lectures delivered by him on the sub- 
ject. He is an avowed free thinker. There is 
no: God and Minot J. Savage is His prophet 
apparently is his motto. Evidently he has re- 
ceived some provocation to speak severely, 
but a man in his position should have learned 
that calm discussion is more convincing than 
the almost abusive language which he often 
uses. He does admit, however, that some 
Christians are honest seekers after truth. AIL 
which it is worth while to say about sucha 
book is that we agree heartily with the author 
that the truth must be sought and accepted, 
whatever it be and wherever it lead; that he 
makes no attempt to account for the fact, of 
life, which is too important to be disregarded ; 
and that he claims as a certainty what never 
has been proved, and has been claimed only 
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as a probability by Darwin himself, the evolu- 
tion of man from the lower animals. 

Human conceptions of heaven are apt to be 
unsatisfactory, however reverent and care- 
fully guarded, and At the Threshold [Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents], by Laura Dearborn, 
is noexception to the rule. It is written pret- 
tily, even if somewhat stiffly now and then. 
Doubtless there are some whom it will touch 
and inspire. But most will regard it rightly 
as too fanciful and too unlikely to be con- 
sidered very seriously. The author’s theory is 
the familiar one that there are stages of bless- 
edness and that heaven is a place of continued 
spiritual education and development, which 
is probably true.—So Great Salvation [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Imported. 50 cents], by Kev. 
G. H. C. Macgregor, is a blended argument 
and appeal aimed to produce conviction of 
sin and to lead souls to Christ. It is simple, 
direct and fervid and is the sort of book which 
deeply affects a certain large class of minds. 


STORIES. 


The third volume of the Columbian His- 
torical Novels, a series being written by J. R. 
Musick, is The Pilgrims [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.50]. It purports to give the history of the 
Pilgrims in the form of a story, certain con- 
fessedly fictitious persons and events being 
introduced for the sake of continuity with the 
earlier volumes. This is allowable, although 
it opens the way to misunderstandings, but 
there is no reason why the author should not 
be accurate as to facts which he professes 
to give with precision. For example, Brews- 
ter never was a minister, as he is here called. 
In 1608 he was not over forty-two years old, 
when the author says he was forty-eight. It 
was not at night butin the daytime that the 
Pilgrims tried to embark on the Dutch ship 
for Holland. There is no evidence or prob- 
ability that Stephen Hopkins was one of 
them, while Carver did not join the company 
until some years later and Edward Tilley did 
not join them until after they had left Leyden. 
Neither Robinson nor Brewster appears to 
have been physically a giant, and Bradford 
declares the contrary of Brewster. The prop- 
erty of the company was not embarked at all 
but was left behind. Robinson did not go in 
the Dutch ship. The women and children 
were not sent to Holland by the English au- 
thorities, as the author implies, nor is there 
any proof that they ever went in a body at all, 
but the contrary. There may be rocks on the 
Dutch coast, but nobody of whom we are aware 
ever saw any. Carver’s letter from Robinson 
was written, not received, on July 27, 1620. 
Cushman was not left behind against his wish 
but was very glad to stay. The Mayflower, 
after finally sailing, did not immediately en- 
counter a gale but had good weather for some 
time. No buck was shot by the first exploring 
party of the Pilgrims, and their great disap- 
pointment because they could not shoot one is 
onrecord. Peregrine White was not born after 
the second exploring party returned but while 
it was away. It was not the Mayflower but the 
Fortune which reached Plymouth in the au- 
tumn of 1621, and the colonists, instead of 
representing the country to the new comers as 
a land of wonders, were much distressed at 
receiving so large an addition, because their 
provisions were irsufticient for all and the 
new arrivals had brought none. It was the 
Dutch, not the Walloons, who went up the 
Connecticut. The wedding of John Alden 
and Priscilla Mullins was not the first in New 
England. The first was that of Edward Wins- 
low and Susanna White. It was John Under- 
hill, not Underwood, who was sent to arrest 
Roger Williams. John Billington was not the 
son of Francis, but Francis was the son of 
John, and Francis did not commit suicide at 
Plymouth but moved to Yarmouth, and there 
is no reason to suppose that he committed 
suicide at all. Inasmuch as the truth about 


all these matters is readily accessible the au- 
thor’s carelessness is the more ‘conspicuous. 
The story, as such, is spirited but superficial, 
and we should not have devoted so, much 
space to it but for the fact that Pilgrim history ° 
is too important to be allowed to be thus tri- 
fled with. 

We like W. Clark Russell’s new book, List, 
Ye Landsmen! [Cassell Publishing Co. , $1.00] 
very much. In some particulars it is one of 
his most striking productions. It exhibits all 
of his familiar skill in describing ships, sail- 
ors and the moods and perils of the sea and 
engrosses the reader from beginning to end. 
It describes the discovery of a lost treasure 
ship, a voyage for the recovery of the treasure 
and the adventures of the rescuers and others. 
—In Summer Shade [Harper & Bros. 50 
cents], by Mary E. Mann, is another story of 
English country life, which certainly is the 
favorite theme of novelists. Social distinc- 
tions supply the motive of the narrative and 
divers unlikely things happen. One hardly 
gains pleasant impressions of any of the char- 
acters, even the heroine, although they im- 
prove somewhat at the last. The story cer- 
tainly is well written and interesting, but the 
reader will be thankful that such people 
probably are pot numerous.— Elsa D’ Esterre- 
Keeling is the writer of Orchardscrofé [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.06], which exhibits some 
ability to depict character and will entertain 
almost any one pleasantly for an hour or two, 
The types and contrasts of individuality in it 
are unusually vivid. 

An Idle Exile wields a pen both gracefully 
and strongly and his, or her, new book, Her 
Heart Was True [Cassell Publishing Co. 50 
cents], a story of the Peninsular War founded 
on fact, is an excellent piece of work, al- 
though hardly more than a sketch. It makes 
the period described picturesquely real.— 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have brought outa 
new edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
pleasant story, 4 Roman Singer [$1.00], one of 
his earlier works and one popular from the 
outset. It came out first ten years ago.—— 
The Dugdale Millions [Cassell Publishing Co. 
50 cents], by W. C. Hudson, is a tale of a great 
inheritance, the search for the true heir anda 
plot to steal the waiting millions. These ele- 
ments afford ample opportunity for a thrilling 
plot and a somewhat sensational story, of 
which opportunity the author has made full 
use. There is nothing specially objectionable 
in the book, however. 

Rhoda Broughton’s latest story, Mrs. Bligh 
[D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], is free from 
certain faults of her earlier work and is a 
really powerful portrayal of a phenomenally 
selfish character, the selfishness of whieh is 
largely owing to the undue yielding of others 
and which may open some readers’ eyes to 
their own need of reform. It is decidedly en- 
tertaining and suggestive.——Five pleasant, 
wholesome stories by Mrs. Delia L. Porter are 
grouped in a snug little volume, which takes 
its title from the opening story, The Blues Cure 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents}. The dis- 
tinctively moral purpose which pervades the 
all is not obtrusive, while the occasion 
flashes of humor and the piquant deseription 
of persons and scenes will commend the book 
especially to light-hearted, merry boys and 
girls just blossoming into manhood and 
womanhood, and it cannot fail to deepen and 
enrich their lives.——In Our ‘Children of the 
Slums [D. D. Merrill & Co. 50 cents], by 
Annie B. King, there are eight brief, but forci- 
ple and touching, sketches of the dark side of © 
city life. They are not without gleams of 
brightness but the shadows predominate. The 
little book will stir many readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tropical America [Charles Sceribner’s Sons. 
$2.00], by I. N. Ford, is a timely work. The 
author is a journalist who was senton @ Our 
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of observation in Mexico, Central America, 
the West Indies and the chief countries of 
South America. Indeed, the book contains 
records of more than one tour. He is a keen 
observer and a graphic narrator. Among the 
events specially described are the late revolu- 
tion in Brazil, the civil war in Chile and the 
Barrundia affair in Guatemala. The author’s 
impressions of the condition and prospects of 
the Panama and Nicaragua canals are instruct- 
ive. As to the former he holds a ground mid- 
way between extremists but has little expecta- 
tion of success, and in the light of the recent 
developments in Paris probably would have 
none at all. As to the latter, he thinks that 
money has been spent economically, but that 
much more capital is needed at once. He 
testifies to the success of the policy of com- 
mercial union between South American coun- 
tries and our own and declares that Cuba ear- 
nestly desires annexation tous. The volume 
is rich in fresh and valuable facts and figures 
and will take rank at once among authorita- 
tive treatises on its subject. Some statements 
Imay need to be taken cautiously, but the in- 
tent of the writer to be candid and trustwor- 
thy is apparent. 

The Cosmic Ether and Its Problems [Bridge- 
port, Ct. $1.00], by B. B. Lewis, is a strik- 
ing presentation of the position that all forces 
and phenomena connected with matter and, 
by inference, matter itself, as well as the first 
‘origin and continuous maintenance of ma- 
terial life forms, are directly traceable to the 
cosmic ether, the universal light transmitting 
medium. Mr. Lewis has written learnedly, 
reverently, boldly and most interestingly. 
His theory certainly is worthy of expert study 
and we can testify to the impressiveness with 
which he has presented it.—A book which 
will be of great use is A Handbook of Invalid 
Cooking [Century Co. $2.00], by Mary A. 
Boland, instructor in cooking in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Training School for Nurses. 
It contains lessons explaining the properties 
and values of various kinds of food and a large 
number of recipes, and there are special articles 
on Serving, Feeding of Children and District 
Nursing. It is a practical and serviceable 
volume and is printed handsomely——Dr. 
Emil Kleen’s Carlsbad [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
75 cents} tells all about Carlsbad as a health 
resort, how to make arrangements if you 
wish to go there, etc. It is not scientific or 
technical but a popularly written and useful 
little book. 

We have received from Messrs. Ticknor & 
' Co. an etched portrait of the late Bishop 
Brooks, executed by Charles A. Walker from 
the latest photographs. It isa finely executed 
work. It strikes us as a little less sunny in 
expression than other likenesses which we 
have seen of him, but it is an earnest, nota 
sad or scowling, look which the face wears, 
and it will be very popular. It costs a dollar, 
and India paper proofs can be had for $2.50 
and signed Japan proofs for $5.—We also 
have received Rey. George A. Gordon’s ten- 
derly appreciative and wisely suggestive me- 
morial discourse, Phillips Brooks as the Mes- 
senger of God [Damrell & Upham], which 
deserves a very wide reading; and Brilliants 
from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
Brooks (Hollander, Bradshaw, Folsom. 50 
cents], in which are a few choice selections 
from his utterances prettily printed with a 
small number of artistic pictures by Louis K. 
Harlow and Louis Meynelle. It is daintily 
gotten up and will afford pleasure to many 
without interfering at all with the market 
for more elaborate memorial volumes. 


NOTES. 


Guy de Maupassant has had an attack 
of paralysis and is believed to be near to 
death, 


—— It is now stated that Gail Hamilton is 


writing the authorized biography of James G. 
Blaine. 


—— Miss Charlotte M. Yonge is just seventy 
years old and has published a full hundred 
of books in the course of the last forty-nine 
years. 


— The London Bookman pays the New 
York Nation a handsome compliment in say- 
ing that it ‘‘still maintains its undisputed 
supremacy among the literary journals of the 
world.” 


— The late Thomas William Parsons is 
said to have been the “‘ poet’”’ of Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Mr. Parsons, al- 
though not a celebrity, was one of the most 
true and accomplished American poets of the 
century. 


— The original manuscript of Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall is in the possession of a Massa- 
chusetts man, to whose father the author gave 
it many years ago. It contains some varia- 
tions from the published work, and the owner 
is under pledge not to allow these to be 
printed. 


— The death was announced in Paris on 
March 5 of M. Hippolyte Adolphe Taine at 
the age of almost sixty-five. He has been a 
member of the French Academy since 1878, 
and was one of the most accomplished and 
trustworthy French historians and critics. 
His Notes on England and his five volumes 
on the philosophy of art and the ideal in art 
probably are better known in this country 
than anything else from his pen. 


—— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are now bring- 
ing out a new volume of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s short stories entitled Many Intentions. 
The same house will soon issue Mother Mat- 
urin, a long story by him not yet completed. 
Mr. Kipling’s recent story, My Lord the Ele- 
phant, was published simultaneously in the 
United States, England, Canada, Australia, 
India, the Straits Settlements and on the 
Continent in English in the Tauchnitz form, 
and in a German periodical. 


—— The relatives of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks wish the public to understand dis- 
tinctly that the only publishers whom they 
have authorized to publish his biography, 
sermons, etc., are Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
who have in preparation a memoir of the 
bishop, by his brother, Rey. Arthur Brooks; 
a volume of the bishop’s letters home, written 
by him when abroad; a volume of his ad- 
dresses, and another volume of his sermons. 
The Brooks family also desires it to be known 
that publications about the late bishop, if 
issued by any other house, not only are unau- 
thorized but are published in the face of their 
protest. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
MENSURATION. By Prof. W. S. Hall. 


cents. 


pp. 62. 55 


Macnvillan & Co. New York. 
ae CYPHER. By Mary A. Dickens. pp. 428. 
1.00. ptt . 

THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. By Arthur Willink. 
pp. 184. $1.25. 

THE STorRY OF JOHN TREVENNICK. By W. C. 
Rhoades. pp. 421. $1.00. : 

THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By Edward Caird. 
Two volumes. pp. 400 and 335. $4.00. ~ 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THE PEOPLE’Ss MonrEy. By W. L. Trenholm. pp. 
280. $1.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. By Francisque 


Sarecy. pp. 307. $1.50. 
THE Banas History. By R. D. Roberts. pp. 
70. $1.50. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. By P. L. McDermott. 
pp. 162. 50 cents. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD. Ed- 
ited by Reuben Shapcott. pp.139. $1.00. 
“T FORBID THE BANNS.” By F. F. ‘Moore. 
404. $1.00. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
GOLD FROM OPHIR. By J. E. Wolfe. pp. 294. $1.25. 
How TO BRING MEN TO CuRIST. By R. A. Torrey. 
pp. 121. 75 cents. Y 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York, 
VOICES FROM FLOWER-LAND. By Emily E. Reader. 
5 Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
SEED: NUMBER ONE HARD. By J.G. Woolley. pp. 
149. $1.00. 
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J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 


Bur MEN Must Work. By Rosa N. Carey. pp. 197. 


$1.00. 
JOHN GRAY. By James Lane Allen. 
A LEAFLESS SPRING. hy Ossip Sch 


$1.25. 
John D. Wattles. Philadelphia. 
THE BLOOD COVENANT. By H. Clay Trumbull. pp 
390. $2.00. 


pp. 218. $1.00. 
ABA pp. 295. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Thomas Whittaker. New-York. 
SERVICE IN MEMORY OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. By 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., and others. pp. 47. 25 


cents. 
Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
EVERYBODY’s FAIRY GODMOTHER. By Dorothy Q. 
pp. 58. 50 cents. 
James Pott & Co. New York. 
FIRSTFRUITS. By Rev. P. M. Snyder. pp. 24. 25 
cents. 


American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. 


GIVING IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By Rey. H. M. Ing- 


ham. pp.16. 10 cents. 
UNGRANTED REQUESTS. By Rey. Edward Hawes, 
D.D. pp.16. 10 cents. 


THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. - By Prof. 


B. B. Warfield, D.D. pp.12. 10 cents. 
Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. 
CITIZENSHIP. By C. A. Brinley. pp. 44. 10 ceuss. 
MAGAZINES. 


January-February. CHRISTIANITY IN EARNEST. 
February. PORTFOLIO. 


March. CHARITIES REVIEW.—EDUCATIONAL RE- 
VIEW.—MusIco REVIEW.—AMERICAN HISTORKY.— 
HARPER’S.—LAWS OF LIFE.—LITERARY NEWs.— 
BIBLIA.—LEND A HAND.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—BOOKMAN.—Mas- 
SACHUSETTS MEDICAL JOURNAL.—PREACHER’S. 


March-April. ANDOVER REVIEW. 


—>— 


“ LOATHSOME LUSOIOUSNESS.” 


We need speech that shall make us feel 
the awfulness and the majesty of God. I 
am sick of the loathsome lusciousness of 
those modern hymms we use of God—the 
language of sensuous sentiment or amorous 
devotion. They teach us to sing of ‘dear 
Jesus’’ or the ‘‘sweet Saviour,” or the 
church forlorn and distressed, or in praise 
of ‘‘ Paradise, O Paradise,” and they tell 
us that only to think of it ‘is to “‘long for 
rest.’’? These things emasculate faith and 
impoverish piety. What we need is to feel 
awed and obedient in the presence of the 
God who made us that we might serve Him, 
and who claims our service. We dare not 
long for rest while He asks of us work. 
We dare not think of the church as forlorn 
which He has made militant. We dare not 
use the sweet terms of the callow lover of 
One whose very condescension is an act of 
majesty. It is the majesty of God rather 
than the zstheticism of man that ought to 
inspire our worship.—Principal A. M. Fair- 


bairn. 
rs 


HARVARD AND YALE, 


In a recent number of the Harvard Monthly 
a Harvard graduate, Mr. George Santayana, 
makes some very shrewd comparisons between 
his own university and that at New Haven. 
Here are some specimens, whose accuracy 
every one acquainted with the two institu- 
tions will recognize: : 

Divisions of wealth and breeding are not 


made conspicuous at Yale as at Harvard by 
the neighborhood of a city with well-marked 


‘social sets, the most fashionable of which 


sends all its boys to the college. ... The 
relations of one Yale student to another are 
comparatively simple and direct. They are 
like passengers in a ship or fellow-country- 
men abroad; their sense of common inter- 
ests and common emotions overwhelms all 
latent antipathies. They live in a sort of 
primitive brotherhood, with a ready enthu- 
siasm for every good or bad project and a 
contagious good humor... . : 

Harvard’s ideal aim is to offer every op- 
portunity that any nature can require for 
its perfect cultivation. She therefore has 
no protective tariff on ideas; she believes 
that an impartial and scholarly survey of 
all the riches of nature and of history must 
make for good morally as well as intellectu- 
ally. This is her trust in truth, her motto 
Veritas. Truth is also the motto of Yale, 
but with light preceding, Luw et Veritas, as 
if at Yale they loved the truth because they 
believed they saw it clearly, while we love 
it even if it be wrapped in darkness. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

_ With gospel wagons and push-carts, ehurch 
cars and floating Bethels, the church is cer- 
tainly making a determined effort to preach 
the gospel to every creature. 

If more ministers could draw their salary by 
the week it would be a gain from a spiritual 
as well as mercenary standpoint, for the min- 
ister whose mind and time are freed from 
financial uncertainties is so much the more 
able'to give himself to his church work. 

Enterprise in rebuilding after a fire is not 
confined to business men. The children of 
light are constantly increasing in the wisdom 
of this world. 

The paid subscription collector for the 
church is another step toward the right man- 
agement of its business. We should like to 
know the result of this experiment in country 
towns. 

It is interesting to notice that the topics dis- 
cussed not only in the pulpit but also in the 
Congregational clubs and ministerial associa- 
tions are more than ever those that have di- 
rect bearing on the daily Christian life of the 
people. 

Eyidently the legislators in the new State of 
Washington are sound on the free pew ques- 
tion. The law there is certainly doing all it 
can to make the gospel free. 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN COURSE. 

The lecture last Sunday evening by Dr. 
F. G. Peabody of Harvard University on 
Christ and Society was practical and inspir- 
ing. ‘ 

The problems of each age of human history 
have one central point—in Luther’s time it 
was theology, in Kant’s it was philosophy 
and in Darwin’s science. Today it is the 
problem of society. Never. before was the 
moral system of the whole world so awake to 
the evils of the present and the hopes of the 
future. Workingmen’s clubs and theological 
seminaries discuss the same questions. These 
questions have two redeeming traits—they are 
near and they are large. They excite special 
apprehensions and make grave demands, but 
they make the age wholesome and invigorat- 
ing for a man to live in. It is in many re- 
spects like the age when Jesus stood up to 
read the book of the prophet Isaiah: ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me because He 
anointed Me to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 

What has Christianity to do with these 
questions? In two ways they have been an- 
swered or shirked by the church. They have 
been dismissed as too worldly for discussion 


in the Lord’s house on the Lord’s day. But if 


the Christian Church is to have no interest in 
distress and poverty those most concerned 
with them will have no interest in the church, 
and for this reason the working classes have 
practically abandoned it. John Burns only 
last year said he saw no future for religion in 
England because the working man has no part 
init. On the other hand, the church has been 
afraid the new humanitarianism may crowd 
out the old religion, so great is the interest 
in it. 

Turning to Christ Himself to solve the 
problem we find that He was an individualist. 
He appealed to the single life, He empha- 
sized the value of the single soul and thus 
stands against schemes to save the whole 
world at once. This seems apart from the 
* social question. But the single soul is of so 
great worth because of its relation to the 
whole world. “‘No man liveth to himself” 
was Christ’s idea of the kingdom of God, the 
perfect body. His hope was universal—a life 
with the one motive of love, the one unity of 
spirit and the one law of liberty. 

42 . 


That Christ teaches such opposite truths 


brings us to the essence of the gospel—that 


the part and the whole are not opposed but 
are essential to each other. The way to make 
the world better is to make one’s self better, 
and the way to make one’s self better is to 
free it from selfishness by feeling the common 
life. ‘‘ For theirsakes I sanctify Myself,” rep- 
resents Christ in His dealings with society, 
and by the sanctitication of self for others’ 
sakes He would test all schemes. 

In applying the test to the problems of 
today we look at Christ’s teaching in regard to 
poverty. He.says every soul is essential to 
the. kingdom of God and should be given a 
chance to do its best. It must be helped to 
help itself, There is more Christian charity in 
teaching a trade or finding work than in giv- 
ing alms, and it takes more trouble. 

The relation of Christianity to wealth is the 
most serious of modern problems. But never 
before did so many rich people hold wealth as 
a trust from God. Christ calls the rich to the 
privilege of wise distribution for the good of 
all. Wealth, like physical orintellectual gifts, 
becomes harmful when used selfishly. 

There are three ways to deal with the prob- 
lems of the business world: (1) To run away 
like the monks of old. This is the spirit of 
Tolstoi. The beautiful dream of a life of sim- 
plicity is none the less a retreat. The unholy 
people have to work harder that the saints 
may be idle. (2) To stay in the business world 
and yet be afraid of the problems and to feel 
that religion and business are enemies. (3) 
The Christian sees possibilities for service in 
the business world. Itis notall clean or beau- 
tiful, but he takes it to be redeemed. Much 
philanthropy is to come not through charity 
but by ‘the better arrangement of the business 
world. The man who planned for his em- 
ployés to receive a Share of the profits did 
more for the world than he who provided an 
orphan asylum. . 

Finally, what does Christ say to socialism? 
His theory was more radical. It was not that 
a part of a man’s property was not his own, 
but that all that he gets, and himself, he owes 


-to the common good. The individualist says, 


“Bach for himself’’; the socialist says, “‘ All 
must respect the life of each.” Christ goes 
beyond both, saying, ‘‘ Each for allof us.”” The 
socialist views life as an army with its officers 
and its discipline. The Christian views it as 
a family—brothers bound together by love. 
Christ stands for the reformation of the com- 
munity through the regeneration of the single 
soul. 


HARTFORD MATTERS. 

The absorbing interest in Hartford just at 
present is the Murphy temperance meetings, 
which are reaching this week a gratifyingly 
successful close. It is surprising how strong 
a hold this young apostle of temperance has 
obtained upon conservative Connecticut cities 
like New Haven, Meriden and Hartford. His 
father, Francis Murphy, is well known to 
New England audiences but this is the first 
season that ‘‘Tom,’’ as he is familiarly called, 
has labored in this region, his work hitherto 
being confined to the West and to the other 
side of the Atlantic. The son seems to be his 
father’s equal in oratorical ability and in his 
keen sympathy with the victims of the alco- 
holic habit. Neither of them denounce the 
drunkard or the saloon keeper, nor do they 
lay great emphasis on legislation as a cure for 
the evils arising from drink. What Thomas 
Murphy pleads for is a constitutional amend- 
ment to be passed by each individual for him- 
self, closing, as he puts it, “the saloon under 
one’s own nose.” He also recognizes the need 
of substituting something better and safer in 
place of the alcoholic stimulants on which 


‘s0 many men rely, the withholding of the 


daily allowance of which creates for a time 
such awful suffering. He recognizes physio- 


logical conditions and while exalting the ab- 
solute need of the grace of God he urges the 
men who reform to change their surroundings 
as much as feasible and shun their former, 


“eompanions, while the church people are ex- 


horted to follow up the signers of the pledge, 
keep a watch over those peculiarly liable 
temptation and to afford them every possible 
aid. : J 

The campaign in Hartford, which has lasted 
a month, has been along substantially the 
same lines as those pursued in other Connecti- 
cut cities. The Fourth Church has been the 
center of operations and almost every eveh- 
ing except Saturday great mass meetings have 
been held, many standing for hours. Special 
meetings for men only haye been packed to 
the door. An informal spirit pervades all 
these gatherings. Mr. Murphy is hardly in- 
ferior to Mr. Moody in his power to wake up 
an audience. Song, story, joke, repartee play 
a prominent part and keep the people in’a 
happy and expectant frame. Mr. Murphy does 
the bulk of the speaking but the local pastors 
and lay workers have taken frequent part and 
some of the most effective talk has come from 
the reformed men. 

Over twelve thousand men, about one-fifth 
of the city’s population, have signed the pledge 
and donned the blue ribbon, which in many 
cases Mrs. Murphy, a noble colaborer with ~ 
her husband, ties into the lapelof the coat. A 
good number of men who have been confirmed 
drunkards have turned straight about and are 
holding out well. One who has been in the 
habit of singing for hire at the saloons is so 
soundly converted that Mr. Murphy has im- 
pressed him into service as a gospel singer. 

An interesting incident was the holding of a 
meeting in a hall over one of the saloons. | 
Mr. Murphy had dropped a remark to the 
effect that he would like to hold a meeting in 
a saloon and the following day a card ap- | 
peared in one of the papers offering him the * 
use of a room owned by a German liquer 
seller. In no wise daunted by the challenge 
Mr. Murphy and a few of his co-workers went 
down to this side street and heid a rousing 
gospel meeting. He spoke so tactfully and 
withal without any compromising of prip- 
ciple that the saloon ‘keepers and saloon fre- 
quenters present were transformed from a 
suspicious, surly attitude to a temper of mind 
which led several of them at the close to come 
up and shake hands cordially with him. 

The city has not been so moved for many a 
year. At the noon hour meetings have been 
held in the Pratt & Cady and Pratt & Whit- 
ney works, addressed by Mr. Murphy and, in 
one or two instances, by the employers them- 
selves. As a result over half of the men in 
these establishments signed the pledge. Mr. _ 
Murphy has occasionally visited other churches 
in the city where equally enthusiastic audi- , 
ences assembled. The gospel has been kept 
constantly and urgently at the front and the 
churches are likely to reap similar harvests to 
those which would follow if the meetings had - 
peen distinctly revival in character, while a 
large class has been reached which the ordi- 
nary evangelistic meeting fails to attract. 

Apart from this extraordinary movement 
the churches of the city are doing their accus- 
tomed work with their accustomed energy. 
Rey. CO. H. Williams is supplying the Center 
Church, whose people are to have the pleasure 
of their beloved Dr. Walker’s presence among 
them, as he intends to make his home in the 
city and will be still influential in numerous 
ways though he wears now the title of pastor 
emeritus. 

Up at the seminary one discovers numerous 
signs of progress and growth, while the pleas- 
ant family life so characteristic of the institu- 
tion continues to be promotive of close and 
helpful relations between teachers and stu- 
dents. The faculty now numbers a round 
dozen, and the new faces mean new blood and 
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a strong accession to the force. Dr. C. M. 
Mead is proving very acceptable in the chair 
of theology, a department especially con- 
genial to him. Rey. A. R. Merriam has taken 
up vigorously Prof. Graham Taylor’s work in 
practical theology and the other new men, 
Messrs. Paton and Macdonald, are meeting 
the expectations cherished in regard to them. 
The students are enjoying to the fuil the 
new Case Memorial Library building, and 
they have reason to be delighted with its 
ample and elaborate accommodations. The 
present library of 50,000 volumes can grow to 
four times its present size and then not be 
crowded, while there are a number of spacious 
rooms available for general purposes. In ele- 
gance of appointments and adaptability to its 
ends the Case Memorial building must stand 
in the very front rank of such structures. Li- 
brarian Perry evidently means to make the 
contents worthy of its setting, for the library 
of Dr. Lipsius of Jena has just been purchased 
and will be brought to Hartford soon. It is 
especially rich in volumes relating to system- 
atic theology. H. A. B. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

A Young Men’s Institute, patterned after that at 
Berkeley Temple, has been formed by the Prospect 
Hill Chureh, Somerville. A reading-room will be 
opened and classes in physical culture formed. 


The property left by Dr. E. N. Kirk, for so many 
years the revered pastor of the Mount Vernon 
Church in this city, has just become available for 
the societies for which it was designed after the 
death of his sisters. The last of the three bas just 
passed away and there remains over $40,000 to be 
divided as follows: 
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H 5 .two-fifteenths 
-two-tifteenths 
-two-fifteenths 
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. one-fifteenth 
one-fifteenth 
one-fifteenth 
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‘American Bible Society 
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Massachusetts. 


_At the Essex Congregational Club, Salem, March 
13, Dr. T. fT. Munger gave his address on Christ and 
Literature.—Mrs. Eliza A. Whitcomb, for sixty-one 
years a member of the ghurch in West Acton, gave 
it a lepaey of $500. 

A series of Lenten lectures by Dr. M. M. Dana at 
Kirk Street, Lowell, on great characters in modern 
Christian history has awakened wide interest. It 
has already included Wiclif, the Morning Star of 
the Reformation ; Knox, the Saviour of Scottish Lib- 
erties and the Founder of the National Kirk; Crom- 
well, the Saviour of England’s Liberties. The last 
one will be on Wesley and the great revival of his 
age. 

The church building in North Middteboro was 
struck by lightning March 15 and was totally de- 
stroyed. That same day the people met and ap- 
pointed a committee to receive subscriptions, secure 
building plans and report in two weeks, when they 
will, doubtless, proceed at once with the new house. 
——The church at Housatonic is planning to build a 
new house of worship. 


Rev. A. E. Winship addressed the North Bristol 
Congregational Club at Taunton, March 13, on 
America’s Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. 


The Church of the Covenant, Worcester, dedicated 
its renovated house of worship last Sunday, several 
pastors of the city making addresses. The prayer 
was offered by Rev. Albert Bryant, under whose care 
as superintendent of the City Missionary Society the 
church was started. Rev. M. H. Hitchcock, the 
former pastor, gave the address to the people.e The 
present pastor, Rev. J. E. Hurlburt, has been inde- 
_fatigable in efforts to carry out this work, securing 
first from the congregation $900 to pay for the lot 
and then raising $3,000 of the $4,500 expended upon 
the building. The edifice has been raised so as to 
provide attractive rooms beneath for Sunday school 
and social meetings, and the audience-room enlarged 
and most tastefully ornamented, supplied with pews 
and lighted by electricity. Steady growth warrants 
the outlay.—Last Sunday was the eighth anniver- 
sury of Pilgrim Church. In this time 453 have united 
with the church and over $109,000 have been ex- 
pended for expenses and buildings. The day was 
Signalized by quietly gathering the greater part of 


the $10,000 which it is proposed-to raise at present 
upon the debt. The pastor, Rey. C. M. Southgate, 
also announced the withdrawal of his resignation. 


At Piedmont Church, Worcester, last Sunday, Rev. 
D, O. Mears, D.D., read his letter of resignation, to 
accept the call of the Calvary Presbyterian Church 
in Cleveland. A powerful protest was made upon 
the spot, prominent members speaking of the neces- 
sity of his remaining with the church, and finally 
the great congregation rising to signify their de- 
mand for the continuance of the pastorate. During 
the nearly sixteen years of his work here Dr. Mears 
has not only seen a debt of $93,000 removed and the 
church filled to overflowing and trained in activity 
in Christian work, but has been a leader.in aggres- 
sive work outside. A branch Sunday school has 
grown into a church, His influence secured the 
gift which started the Y. W. C. A. He has been 
prominent in temperance work in city and State, 
and is now president of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Saloon Leagne, and has become widely known in 
connection with great benevolent organizations of 
thedenomination. If inducements of any sort, finan- 
ciad or other, can prevail, he will not be suffered to 
leave the city and the denomination. 

Maine. 

Evangelistic meetings are being held in the Free 
Church, Deering, the pastor, Rey. W. T. Jordan, 
being assisted by Rey. G.S. K. Andrews and A. L. 
Paquette. 


By the gift of a sleigh from the young men of 
Dedbam and Holden the pastor, Rev. R. B. Mills, 
has been enabled to do good service during the 
winter among the people. An unknown friend gave 
the church at Dedham a large cabinet organ. 


A Sunday school teacher in Ellsworth Falls is 
educating her pupils in missionary work and giving 
by speaking of some object and asking a cent a 
week from each until they have one dollar, and then 
taking another object.——The Sunday school at 
Albany has received a library from R. L. Hunt of 
Weymouth, Mass., who labored there last year. 


Rey. A. H. Wright of the St. Lawrence Street 
Church, Portland, has been assisted the past fort- 
night in evangelistic services by Rey. C. E. An- 
drews, recently of Torrington, Ct. The most mani- 
fest result was the quickening of church members. 
—tThe ladies’ missionary societies of Williston 
and Second Parish Churches secured a large attend- 
ance at their annual meetings just held by combin- 
ing therewith a social tea and giving a personal 
invitation to all the ladies in their respective 
churches. 

New Hampshire. 

The new chapel of Pilgrim Church, Nashua, was 
dedicated March 16. It cost about $9,000 and con- 
tains an auditorium, young people’s room, parlor, 
dining-room and kitchen. At the dedication an ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. R. R. Meredith. 


The churches of Concord have united in inviting 
Rev. B. Fay Mills to hold meetings in the city and 
he has decided to do so, beginning Sept. 15.—Sub- 
scriptions for rebuilding the house of worship in 
Raymond amount to $7,000. 


The church in Plymouth has pledged over $6,000 
for a new chapel, parlors, kitchen arrangements 
and furnaces and for renovating the audience-room. 
Several memorial windows have been promised, one 
for Rey. George Punchard, who was pastor from 1830 
to 1844. Other pastors are likely to be remembered. 


Connecticut. 


The late Elijah Beach of Trumbull left $400 to the 
church and $5,000 for a free bed in the Bridgeport 
hospital for residents of Trumbull. 


The church at Broadbrook has already taken meas- 
ures toward rebuilding its burned house of worship. 
The cost, exclusive of furniture and fixtures, is to 
be $7,000. About $2,060 has been subscribed. 


A fellowship meeting was held with the church at 
Ridgefield, March 14.——The fund of the society in 
Eastford has been increased nearly $200 from the 
estate of Mrs. Catharine Spaulding and Mrs. Abigail 
King. 


The First Church in Meriden has adopted the free: 


will offering for church expenses, to begin April 1, 
and already the income is $1,500 larger than last 
year. An audience of 900 heard the first of a series 
of Sunday evening sermons on Religion just begun 
by the pastor, Rev. Asher Anderson, D.D. In the 
three years since he came the congregations have in- 
creased from 500 to 700; the prayer meeting to over 
300, requiring camp stools; the Sunday school at- 
tendance from 320 to 531, with sixty to eighty in the 
pastor’s Bible class; the families of the church from 
320 to more than 500; the $25,000 debt is paid, and 


“the benevolences are now more than $6,000. 


© 


Rey. Newman Smyth, D. D.,of New Haven, having 
lately produced a forceful work on the science of 
ethics, is now giving himself with great vigor to 
the problems of practical ethics. For many days he 
has been laboring with the legislators at Hartford 
in behalf of a bill to suppress the pool-rooms of the 
State. Other Christian men deserve great credit 
for their faithful work in the same cause, but the 
issue is as yet uncertain because the friends of 
the pool-rooms are ready to join with their radical 
enemies in proposing a bill so sweeping that it can- 
not be carried. 

Rey. Hiram Eddy, D.D., fora long time pastor of 
the church in Sheftield but residing in Canaan, well 
illustrates the fallacy of the “dead line” theory. 
He reached his eightieth birthday March 17, and 
though he is not now a settled pastor he is in great 
demand for the vacant pulpits in the neighborhood. 
On Sunday last he preached in the church at Canaan 
on An Old Man’s View of Old Age. The Litchfield 
North Association met with Dr. Eddy recently and 
after dinner a poem was read recalling incidents in 
his pastorates and in his service as a soldier, details 
of which were given more fully by the doctor him- 
self. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The Congregational Church Extension Society of 
New York and Brooklyn has been formed and in- 
corporated. It includes members of both the Man- 
hattan Association and the New York and Brooklyn, 
though it has noconnection with either body. Rev. 
R.S. Storrs, D.D., is president, Gen. O. O. Howard 
vice-president, Rev. R, J. Kent secretary and Rey. 
W.T. Stokes superintendent, Already an applica- 
tion from a struggling suburban church has been 
received. 


The home missionary rally visits Cortland, Walton, 
Oswego and Syracuse this week. Mrs. C. W.Shel- 
ton is the lady speaker. 


Pennsylvania. 


The congregations in Le Raysville both morning 
and evening are large. The twenty-sixth birthday 
of the pastor, Rev. T. 8S. Devitt, was observed March 
13, a large number assembling at the parsonage and 
leaving substantial tokens of respect and esteem. 
Mrs. George Bailey. a valued member of the church, 
who died recently, left $500 to the church, the income 
from which is to be used for the pastor’s salary. 
The Endeavor Society has raised a quarter ef the 
funds necessary to build a cbapel. 


+ 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


The church in Greenwich has received $1,008 from 
the late John W. Richardson. 


Central Church, Toledo, Rev. H. M. Bacon, D. D., 
pastor, received twenty-one new members on eon- 
fession March 12 as first fruits of the special sery- 
ices conducted by State Evangelist Rey. A. T. Reed. 
The entire church has been awakened to a renewed 
spiritual] interest. 

The Oberlin Ministers’ Meeting has become se 
much interested in discussing local problems of 
church work that it is holding two sessions a month 
instead of one. 

Illinois. 

The Cyrtland Street Church, Chicago, oecupies a 
section of the city containing over 25,000 people, 
where there are but two small, English-speaking 
churches beside itself. The church is well organized 
with Senior and Junior Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, besides hf&ving a Boys’ Brigade of forty-five 
members. 


At Ottawa meetings continuing nearly four weeks 
have been held by the pastor, Rev. W. F. Day, as- 
sisted by Mr. G. H. Lewis, singer. The church was 
moyed and the influence was manifest through the 
community. The testimonies at the close indicated 
a marked awakening of thinking as well as of feel- 
ing, leading up to a more comprehensive grasp of 
the truths of the New Testament. 

indiana. 


The churches at: Fremont and Jamestown, Rev. 
D. L. Sanborn, pastor, have been enjoying a revival, 
Evangelist L. White assisting the pastor. Many 
conversions and reawakenings are the results. The 
Fremont church has received nine to membership, 
the first fruits, and several others are to be received 


in both churches. 
Michigan. 


The home missionary year for Michigan closes 
with this month and there is great interest to see 
how the churches are coming out in this their first 
year of self-support. The State Association made 
plans to expend $24,500, of which $3,000 might be 
taken froma legacy. This left $21,500 to be raised 
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by the churches. For eleven months they have 
contributed $10,627, leaving almost as much more 
to be raised in the single closing month of the year. 


_ The church at Pontiac is rejoicing in the com- 
piete removal of a large and embarrassing debt 
which has clung to it with depressing effect for 
years. 

Bev. H.S. Roblee of Charlotte has been holding 
successful revival meetings at Carmel, resulting in 
@ great quickening of the church and many con- 
versions. 

THE WEST. 
Towa. 


At the close of special meetings conducted by 
Evangelist Tillitt at Green Mountain ten united 
- with the church on confession of faith. 


Rey. N. L. Packard of lonia is conducting special 
meetings at Nora Springs, assisting the pastor, 
Rev. T. J. Woodcock.—Evangelist Tillitt is now 
at Gowrie. 


The church in Osage has raised the salary of its 
pastor, Rey. W. W. Gist, from $1,200 to $1,500 and 
parsonage. The church has now 276 members. 
Almost a score united at the March communion.— 
Preliminary steps have been taken for the organ- 
iwation of a church at Rodney. 


Rey. D. M. Hartsough recently held a series of 
revival meetings in Mt. Pleasant, which were 
marked by an pe Ness interest and many con- 
versions. 

aeoucaata, 

The first ten days of the Mills meetings in Minne- 
apolis show large attendance, some not being able to 
enter the buildings, increasing interest, several con- 
yersions anda hopeful outlook for a great refreshing. 


Rey. G. E. Soper has recovered from his illness 
sufficientiy to be in his pulpit again at Alexandria. 
The church has raised $12,000 toward a new building 
and is ready to begin work at once. Evangelist C. W. 
Merrill is now holding a series of meetings with the 
ehurches of the town. 


Pilgrim Church, Duluth, has adopted a popular 
service for the evening with an after meeting to 
secure results. Several have manifested the pur- 
pose to enter the Christian life-——The church in 
Glencoe has received a communion table from Rey. 
J.H. Chandler as a memorial of his father, a former 
pastor. 


Kansues. 


The church at Ellis has received 101 additions dur- 
ing the past winter, increasing its membership more 
than threefold. Several of the most substantial 
business men are among the number and the moral] 
tone of the community bas been greatly changed 
for the better.—tThe church at Cora reports thirty- 
five conversions as the result of special services con- 
dueted by the pastor, Rey. W. H. Merrill. S 


The church in Great Bend so arranges its finances 
that the pastor goes to the bank every Monday 
morning and gets his salary. The plan is proving a 
pleasant incentive to the church to make collections 
and keep out of debt.——The church in Sterling em- 
ploys a collector of subscriptions at a small annual 
salary, and finds that his salary is more than saved 
by the payment of subscriptions which were for- 
merly lost because not asked for.—KEvangelists 
Veazie and Geach are holding meetings in Neta- 
waka. 

Nebraska. 

Rey. C. W. Preston of Curtis has been holding a 
series of meetings at the Moffatt schoolhouse, an 
out-station five miles in the country, and as a result 
twelve persons united with the home church on 
confession of faith. He has added another out- 
station to his work with an appointment for week 
day evenings. The church has lately raised nearly 
$200 toward its parsonage debt and has received $52 
from Rockville, Ct., toward a church bell. 


. Six new churches were organized in the State 
during 1892, making the whole number 178. Twenty 

inisters are installed pastors, seventy-six are pas- 
tors, twelve supplies and fifty without charge—mak- 
ing a total of 158; 1,306 have united with the churches 
on confession of faith, 790 by letter and the net gain 
is 900. The Sunday school membership has reached 
15,610. There are eighty-eight Endeavor Societies 
with 3,001 members. The total of benevolences is 
$20,509, a gain of $3,349, and the home expenses 
$140,291, a gain of $18,594. 

: | North Dakota. 

; Dickinson is the extreme western town of the 
State and many railway and ranch men are in the 
neighborhood. The church finds music the most 
helpful means of interesting these men and is anx- 
ious to purchasé a vocalion. To do this the help of 
TKastern friends is needed. Subscriptions may be 

12 


sent to the pastor, Rev. John Orchard, or to Superin- 
tendents Stickney or Simmons of Fargo.—The 
church in Hankinson, that has prospered so much 
under the pastorate of Rey. D. T. Jenkins, rejoices 
that he has decided to remain there. The work 
gains steadily. 

South Dakota. 

The church at Plankinton is rejoicing in its suc- 
cess in persuading its pastor, Rev. G. W. Rexford, 
to reconsider his call to Rapid City and to withdraw 
his resignation. The church at Rapid City is greatly 
disappointed, however, and is earnestly looking for 
a pastor. 


The church at Highmore is without a pastor, but 
revival work has been carried on for some time 
under the leadership of the W.C.T.U. Rev. W.B. 
Hubbard, who supplied March 12, received eighteen 
members into the church, seventeen of them on 
confession.—The church at Lake Preston is enjoy- 
ing a revival, the pastor having the help of Rey. 
KR. G. Fisher of the American Sunday School Union. 


Montana. 
Twenty were added to the church at Billings 
March 5. A successful Sunday school institute was 


recently held by Superintendent Bell.—A Sunday 
school of sixty was recently organized by Superin- 
tendent Bell in Thompson Falls, a place of 400 in- 
habitants without any regular religious services. 


A third Sunday school has recently been organ- 
ized in Missoula, in a chapel erected for that pur- 
pose by the pastor, Rey. O. C.Clark. It is ina needy 
district and gives promise of usefulness. Mr. Clark 
is still in San Francisco undergoing medical treat- 


ment. In the meantime the work is being cared for 
by Rev. G. M. Rees. 
PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Last year the eight churches of San Francisco 
added to their membership more than 500, of whom 
nearly 400 were on confession.——Rev. H. H. Cole of 
Olivet Church has organized a total abstinence so- 
ciety, which now numbers 200. 


Dr. C. O. Brown, at the request of the Monday 
Club, visited the Legislature at Sacramento to pro- 
test against a bill favoring a uniform low license 
for the State. One county, Merced, is now free from 
saloons through high license. 


Of the regular members of Pasadena First Sun- 
day school seventy per cent. attend the preaching 
services.—tThe gifts to benevolent objects from the 
West End Sunday school, Los Angeles, average fifty 
cents per member——The church at Perris gives this 


~ year $2 per member for home missions. 


Ninety-eight have been received during the little 
more than three years of Rey. E. C. Oakley’s pastor- 
ate over Plymouth Avenue Church, Oakland. It has 
grown from 109 members to 146, and has also built a 
chapel costing $2,000 and put in a $2,000 pipe organ. 
The benevolences have amounted to about $38,000, 
besides legacies to missionary enterprises amount- 
ing to over $13,000. 

Washington. 

The First Church in Spokane has received pledges 
of $19,000, enough to cover the debt on its building. 
The Endeavor Society and Ladies’ Aid eaeh pledged 
$1,000 and the Sunday school $250. 

The Puget Sound Congregational Club held its 
annual meeting at Seattle March 8 Rev. G. H. Lee 
of Seattle was elected president and Clarence A. 
Brodeur of Tacoma secretary. About seventy-five 
partook of the feast spread by the women of 
Plymouth Church and the subject of the evening 
was My Hobby. A half dozen speakers exploited 
their favorite themes. The meetings are quarterly 
and alternate between Tacoma and Seattle. 


The last Legislature passed a law exempting from 
taxation church property to the extent of 120 by 
200 feet, together with the buildings thereon when 
used wholly for church purposes, provided the pews 
are not rented. The question of free seats in the 
State is therefore virtually settled. 


The First Church, Tacoma, seems to have recoy- 
ered from the removal of Dr. Brown to San Fran- 
cisco. Two hundred is not an unusual attendance 
at the weekly prayer meeting. Twenty were re- 
ceived to membership Jan. 1and thirteen March 5. 


(By Telegraph.) 
FROM CHICAGYW. 

The topic of this morning’s Ministers’ Meeting, 
Observance of Passion Week in Congregational 
Churches, was opened by Messrs. Dowd and Willard 
Scott. The discussion issued in a recommendation 
to observe Holy Week, as far as practicable, in our 
churches by daily devotional services and on Thurs- 
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day evening by the Lord’s Supper. Rev. J. L. Bar 
ton of Harpoot presented a petition to President 
Cleveland that our Government interfere for the 
protection and rights of American citizens in Tur- 
key on behalf of missionaries arrested’ and mal- 
treated. This was adopted. Ques: 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


Pee a oe M., of Andover Seminary to Rocher 

er 

BROWN, Victor F., of Chicago Seminary, accepts call 
to Mizpah Ch. or West Minneapolis, Minn. 


CADY, George L., of Chicago Seminary to supply at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., until a permanent pastor is se- 
cured, Accepts. 

CLARK, Edward L. (Pres.), to Central Ch., Boston, 


Mass. Accepts. 
DURANT, Edward, of Aten, Neb,, to Weaver, Io. 
FLEMING, Siig, of Chicago, Il, to Bedford, Mich. 


c 

HEMBREE, ©. C., to Chandler, Okl. Accepts. 

HOVEY, Horace C. , of Bridgeport, Ct., to South Pres. 

Ch., Newbury ort, Mass. 

HUNTINGTON, John C. oe acc ons position as general 
missionary of the C. 8. 8S. & P. 8S. for Minnesota. 

JENKINS, Frank E., accepts call to Palmer, Mass. 

LEE, Gerald S., accepts call to Park St. Ch., West 
Sprin field, Mass. 

LYMA , Albert T., of Wakonda, S. D., accepts superin- 
tendency of the C.S.8.& P. 8. in Wyoming and the 
Black Hills. 

MARSH, Francis J., of Walpole, Mass., to become mis- 
sionary agent of Boston’s Little Wanderers’ Home, to 
superintendency in connection with the A. M. A. and 
ee 2 Rahs New England superintendency of the 

rig J 5 

PARKER, Charles 0. , of Canterbury, Ct., to Hill, N. H. 

PENNOCK, Benjamin W., accepts call to East Wake- 

eld 

PINKERTON, W. A., to Danby, Vt. Accepts, 

ROWELL, John A., ot Emerald Grove, Wis., to Mazo- 
manie. 

SHANTON, I. Allen, 
City. Accepts. 

pata; Isaiah P., does not accept call to Bridgewater, 


SMITH, L. Adams, of Gray’s Lake, ILL, 


of Peutwater, Mich., to Carson 


to Sanborn, 


N. D. Accepts. 
STPARNS, illiam F., to Old South Ch., Andover, 
Mass. 


TENNEY, Marcus D., of Onaga, Kan., to Choctaw City, 
Ok). Accepts. fi 
WRIGLEY, Francis, accepts call to Springfield, Minn. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


DEXTER, William H.. i. March 10, Park Ch., Springfield, 
Mass. Sermon by Rev. 1 ae 3 6 Hinman; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. 8. G. Buckingham, W. B. Lockhart, F. B. 
Makepeace, O. W. Means and R. W. Brokaw. 

LYDGATE, John M., o. March 7, Steilacoom, Wn. 
mon by Rey. L. H. Hallock. 

SIMPKIN, Peter A., o. ». March 7, Clear Lake and 
Amery, Wis. Sermon by Rev. T. G. Tease other 
arts oe Rey. Messrs. E. P. Wheeler, G. H. Marsh, J. H. 

eyward and J, D. Miner. 


Resignations. 


GILLES, E. W., Georgetown, Minn. 
HOOD, E. Lyman, superintendency of missions in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

IVES, Henry S., Warren, Me, 

McARTHUR, William W., Sherburne, Minn. 

MARSH, Francis J., Walpole, Mass. 

MEARS, David O., Piedmont Ch, Worcester, Mass. 

MERRICK, Frank W., Neponset, Mass., to accept call 
to West Roxbury. 

REXFORD, George W., Plankinton, *s. D., withdraws 
resignation. 

SNYDER, Henry C., Bridgman, Mich. 

SOUTHGATE, Charles M. “F “withdraws resignation. 


Dismissions. 


CARPENTER, Charles M., Tyngsboro, Mass,, March 13. 
LAWRENCE, John B., Middleboro, Mass., March 13, 


Churches Organized. 


CHICAGO, Ill., Cortland Street, recognized March 7. 

DAYTON, Wyo 

HERNDON, an., German. 

IRON RIVER, Wis 

SOUTH LAKE, Linden, Mich. Thirty-five members. 

SPRING VALLEY, Wis., March 10. Fifteen members. 

VAN GILDER SCHOOLHOUSE, Mich., near Big Rapids. 
Miscellaneous. 


AINSWORTH, Israel, and wife, of Rockport, Mass., 
were given a ‘silver basket filled with silver coins rep- 
resenting over $70, March 13, on the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of their marriage. 

AVERY, Frederick D., of Columbia, Ct., who bas been 
ill for some time, has recovered sufficiently to occupy 
his pulpit. 

BROOK, Raymond C., of Yale Divinity School, will sup- 
ply the church at Elliott, lo., through his summer 
yacation. 

FLINT, Elbert E., of Oberlin Seminary, will supply the 
church in McP herson, Kan. 

HARDY, Edwin 


Ser- 


N., junior pastor of Phillips Ch., 
South Boston, at a sociable, March 9, was presented 
with fifteen volumes of Lange’ 3 Commentaries as a 
token of esteem and appreciation of his labors. 

JENKINS, Jonathan L., is at Portland, Me., supplying 
the State Street Ch. for some weeks, deferring his 
answer to their call for the present. 

JOHNSON, George W.., is supe. at Lyman, Me. 

aor J. P.,is supplying at Cherry Hill Ch., Omaha, 


POND, Chauncey N., has become secretary of the Indus- 
trial "Missionary Association of Alabama and editor of 
the Plantation Missionary, the organ of the association, 
with Northern office at Oberlin. — 

SNEATH, Isaiah W., of Wood Memorial Ch., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., at a recent sociable was: given a 
solid oak Dookease and Mrs. Sneath received a Havi- 
land tea set of sixty-seven pieces and a set of table 
linen. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

A special meeting of the Boston Evangelical A1li- 
ance last Monday was addressed by Rev. Wilbur F 
Crafts. His theme was The National Victory for 
the Sabbath, How to Follow It up by State and 
Local Victories. Resolutions expressing love and 
veneration for the late Dr. Peabody were passed. 


The district conventions now being held in differ- 
ent parts of the State under the auspices of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday School Association are largely 
attended and are arousing a new interest in Sunday 
school work. One was held at the Lawrence Street 
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Congregational Church in Lawrence, March 16, an- 
other in Whitman on the 17th and still another is 
announced in Lowell on the 23d. Local organiza- 
tions in most cases follow these meetings, with 
union Bible classes for teachers and systematic 
efforts to gather all the children into the Sunday 
schools. Massachusetts needs this revival of inter- 
est in a work which is second to no other in im- 
portance and the movement should have the co- 
operation of Christians of all denominations. 


The City Missionary Society of Worcester has 
adopted a new method. The churches will be as- 
signed certain territory for which each will be re- 
sponsible. The territory not coyered by the churches 
will be cared for by the society. This will enable it 
to employ its missionaries on’ exclusive territory, 

ot interfering with the work of the churches. 


A Young Woman’s Christian Association has just 
been organized in Detroit. The question as to 
whether the membership should be confined to 
evangelical churches gave rise to extensive discus- 
sion, being carried even into the newspapers, and 
aroused considerable feeling. It was finally de- 
cided, 200 to 27, so to restrict it. 


The United States census statistics of the Unita- 
rian and Universalist churches have been published. 
The Unitarians have 421 organizations with 67,749 
members, of which a little more than half are in 
Massachusetts. There are organizations in thirty- 
two States but hardly any in the South. The Uni- 
versalists have 956 organizations, with a member- 
ship of 49,194. They are distributed through forty 
States, with the largest number, 8,526, in New York. 


Another i}lustration of being all things to all men 
is the Floating Bethel recently dedicated by the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., City Mission Society. This is a 
canal boat fitted up for religious services and as a 
reading-room—a consecrated Rudder Grange. It 
will be moved from dock to dock and moored 
wherever there happen to be many sailors and canal 


boatmen. 
i 


DARTMOUTH’S BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 


The last year has been a notable one in the 
history of Dartmouth College. The resigna- 
tion of President Bartlett opened many ques- 
tions as to future prospects and policy. The 
refusal of Dr. Tucker to accept the presidency 
was not a hopeful augury. Opposition on the 
part of the students to the arrangements for 
temporary administration, a small. freshman 
class and a uniformly negative reply from 
prominent alumni solicited to accept the pres- 
idency led to a deepening sense of gloom. 
The prospect of a rival institution in a heavily 
endowed State college, in the near future, did 
not add a halo to the prospect. 


Nevertheless, trustees, faculty, alumni and 
students took hold of the situation with cour- 
age and determination. All put their heads 
and hearts together and some began to put 
their hands into their pockets. Improvements 
in grounds and buildings were pushed with 
vigor. A first-class athletic field and a physi- 
cal director were provided for. Electric lights 
were put into the streets and buildings. A 
movement was inaugurated to consolidate the 
Chandler School of Science and the Arts with 
the college. Though complicated by testa- 
mentary conditions amd a board of visitors 
with large powers the result was reached 
almost in a twinkling. Henceforth three co- 
ordinate courses will be offered: classical, 
Latin scientific and Chandler scientific. 


Still the fall term closed gloomily, but a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year were 
at hand. First came the news that an almost 
unknown and forgotten alumnus in Kansas 
City had left his alma mater a gift of nearly 
$200,000, together with extensive and valu- 
able archeological and ethnological collec- 
tions. This not only provided munificently 
for amuseum building and new departments 
of instruction but also marked a turn in the 
‘tide toward prosperity. Soon it began to be 
whispered that the Wentworth property at 
Lowell had appreciated much more rapidly 
than had been supposed. This estate was to 
be available when it reached the value of half 


a million, which it was not expected to do be- 
fore the next century. An appraisal devel- 
oped the joyful fact, however, that the limit 
had been reached and that, as soon as a small 
debt could be provided for, the large income 
would be at the disposal of the college. Com- 
plaints against the cold weather suddenly 
ceased in Hanover. 

Then still more joyful whisperings were 
heard to the effect that Dr. Tucker was com- 
ing to look upon the question of the presi- 
dency with a growing degree of complacency. 
This hope, also, as all the world knows, has 
materialized. "The president-elect has visited 
Hanover, looked carefully into the condition 
and needs of the various departments and 
made comprehensive plans for the future. He 
intends to take up his residence here the first 
of May and he will be inaugurated at the 
next Commencement. 

It is expected that there will be enlarge- 
ment immediately in the departments of the 
physical sciences and history. The Willard 
professorship of rhetoric and oratory has be- 
come available and Hon. J. W. Patterson has 
been elected to its chair. Astronomy has 
been made into a distinct department and 
placed in charge of Prof. E. B. Frost. The 
universal regret at the departure of Prof. R. B. 
Richardson to assume the charge of the Ameri- 
can school at Athens is mitigated, so far as itis 
possible, by the election of Prof. C. J. Adams 
of Drury College as his successor. Much is 
expected also from Mr. F. G. Moore of New 
Haven, a brother of Professor Moore of An- 
dover, who has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin. Professor Hardy is absent at 
present in New York editing the Cosmopolitan. 

The resignation of Dr. Leeds opens the 
question of the relation of the college to the 
church. What the outcome will be is uncer- 
tain, but it has been suggested that he will be 
requested to withdraw his resignation and 
remain in the pastorate, the pulpit being sup- 
plied, in the main, by distinguished preachers 
from outside, as is the custom in several other 
college churches. The Mary Hitchcock Hos- 
pital is now finished, the furniture is being 
put in place and the dedication will occur 
soon, Neither time, thought nor expense 
have been spared to produce a structure sim- 
ply perfect of its kind and size and it stands 
a singularly fitting monument to a noble 
woman. : 

The religious condition of the college is 
wholesome and, in some respects, hopeful. 
The number of distinctly religious courses in 
the curriculum is larger than in any other 
New England college. Additional voluntary 
courses are given in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 
One is now in progress by Prof. C. F. Richard- 
son on the English Bible, which is attended 
both by students and people of the town and 
greatly enjoyed. The association numbers 
more than a third of the whole number of the 
students, is well organized and, in addition to 
its local work, sustains meetings in three 
neighboring districts. A hopeful deputation 
work, also, is carried on with neighboring 
academies and preparatory schools. On a re- 
cent Sunday a delegation from the association, 
in company with Secretary Hillman of the 
State Home Missionary Society, held a field 
day at Franconia. Professor Jacobus of Hart- 
ford Seminary spent Sunday, March 19, at 
Dartmouth, holding conferences with the Y.M. 
C. A. and preaching in the college church. 
Evangelistic meetings are to be held during 
the present week conducted by Dr. Harrington 
of Keene. rf = 

With the addition of nearly a million dol- 
lars to its equipment—including the hospital, 
which is not connected with the college—the 
choicest of men for president, an able and 
harmonious faculty and an enthusiastic body 
of alumni, this old and useful institution may 
now face the future with joyful confidence. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices nm an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
27,10 A.M. Address by Rev. C. A. Vincent, general sec- 
retary of Free Baptist Benevolent Societies, Topic, 
Unie of the Free Baptist and Congregational Denomi- 
nations. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. - 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates for pastorates, Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MaSSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman. 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. My 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us aS soon as possible. | 


Alabama, Birmingham, Saturday, March 25. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 5, 
Tennessee, Nashville, Thursday, April 6. 
Texas Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, mre 18. 
Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Ay May 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
Ohio, * Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois, Monday, May 15.: 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16. 
Iowa, Muscatine Tuesday, May 16. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Wednesday, May 17. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Motsenta ay 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 1s. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5. An- 
nua} membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD, OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Consrecaion’ House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Chureh and He hare Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THe NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. William H = Hubbar A 
Treasurer, * The Rookery,” Chicago, 11. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; ©. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students tor the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. c 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 C mgregational House; Chieane office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y.M. GC. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House New York 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin: 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 
and Life Boat. } 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


riend 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Cone House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 


Deaths. 


a ee 
(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Hach 
additional lune ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 

money should be sent with the notice. 


CORDELL—In Schenectady, N.Y., March Il, Rev. 
James G. Cordell, a retired minister, aged 87 yrs. 
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CUTLER—In Whately, March 16, Rev. Brainerd B. Cut- 
ler, a retired minister, aged 90 yrs. 
DENNEN—In West Newton, March 15, Lucy Whitney, 
daughter of Rey. Dr. 8. R. Dennen. 
MARSH—In Leominster, March 14, suddenly, Eliezer J. 
Marsh, father of Rev. ¥. J. Marsh of Walpole, aged 82 
S. e was for many years a prominent teacher, 
aving been connected with academies in Dorchester, 
Milton and Groton, Mass., and Thetford, Vt. He 
“fought the good fight,” he ‘finished the course,” he 
se kept the faith.’ ‘“ Henceforth a crown of righteous- 
SS. 
SARGENT—In Roxbury, March 6, Mary Elizabeth Sar- 
gent of Merrimac, aged 68 yrs. 


MRS. EUNICE K. SOUTHWORTH DEXTER. 


The announcement of this death, which occurred in 
South Dartmouth Friday, March 16, will carry sadness 
to many hearts not only in Massachusetts, where Mrs. 
Dexter was best known, but also in other and distant 
pate of the country where are scattered many who 

ave known and loved her. In many ways she was a 
rare woman and will be greatly missed in the commu- 
nity and church of which she was a member. 

The interests of her church she carried on her heart 
wherever she went. Her ministers ever found in hera 
helpful, loving, sympathizing friend, ready to respond 
cheerfully to every call for money for any purpose that 
commended itself to her clear judgment as something 
that would really be helpful in the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of Christ, and never wanting in sympathy 
when sorrow or trial of any kind entered the house- 
hold. This sympathy was never merely subjective but 
expressed itself in such words and deeds of kindness as 
would bring alleviation as far as human helpers can go. 

If the mails could speak they would testify that they 
were utilized by her each year, as the successive birth- 
days of her friends came around, in bearing little mes- 
sages of love to many in different places, accompanied 
by some other little token of loving remembrance. The 
very day before her death the writer, on her seventy- 
fourth birthday, received a long and affectionate letter 
from her, inclosing a booklet entitled The Twenty- 
third Psalm. If she had known that this would be her 
last birthday message‘what could have been more ap- 
propriate? er own experience, we trust, confirmed 
the teaching of the Psalm and in her passage through 
the shadowy valley she was guided by the Light, with- 
out which there could be no. shadows but all would 
have been the blackness of darkness. In the midst of 
the sadness of friends because they will see her face no 
more they can but rejoice in her joy that she is safe at 
home in her Father’s house, reunited with many whom 
she had loved and lost on earth. The funeral services 
took place March 14, Rev. Messrs. Thomas Bell,.I. A. 
Smith and L. E. Perry officiating, two of whom were 
once her pastors. B.C. P. W. 


MARIA HOVEY HAWKES, 


' Mrs. Hawkes died at Lowell, Mass., Feb. 11, aged 74 yrs. 
She became connected with the Congregational Society 
atzWindham Hill, Me., more than thirty years ago and 
remained a member until her death. Since her resi- 
dence in Lowell she had been a constant attendant at 
Kirk Street Church. By nature kind and sympathetic 
her life and works endeared her to her family and 
friends, and the best tribute to her character is the sin- 
cerity of the sorrow for her loss. In the quiet walks of 
domestic life she did her duty lovingly and trustingly. 
Faithful to all demands upon her as a Christian, as a 
wife and as a mother, she has passed to the reward 
which awaits the pure in heart.: 
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ESEK SAUNDERS. 


¥ Mr ‘Saunders, seventh in descent from Roger Wil- 
liams, was born at Scituate, R.L, in the first year of 


this century and died at Saundersville, Worcester Co., - 


Mass., Jan: 30. This is a rare chronology. It spans 

almost the entire century. It covers the story of an 

ear epusing pusiness life and of a true Christian man- 
ood, 

Trained to self-reliance from boyhood, very early in- 
ured to toil, Esek Saunders worked his own way to posi- 
tion and influence; forecasting opportunity, wise and 
honorable in its use, he was enabled to illustrate the 
harmony between diligence in business and loyal sery- 
ice for Christ. 

With the main lines of advance during these years of 
marvelous accomplishment our friend kept himself in 
vital touch; he was an intelligent student of its history. 
It was, however, in his connection with the village he 
puilt. up around his mills, the thrift and beauty of its 
surroundings, the educational, moral and religious in- 
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terests of its home life, that the discretion and charm of | 
the man were called out. Employer, counselor, friend, 
for sixty years he was identified with its life. The 
schools were his watchful care; the moral standard 
was kept up; the Congregational church was housed in 
a building erected largely by his generous aid and for 
many years he was one of its trusted officers, 1n addi- 
tion to the claims of his manufacturing interests and of 
the village upon him he was officially connected with 
banking interests in, Worcester, Millbury and Grafton 
frequently served upon the Board of Selectmen an 

represented his district in the State Legislature. His 
reputation for good sade ens and equity in these varied 
positions aL a called him to the delicate and diffi- 
cult duties of an arbitrator. “The community,” writes 
one who knew him well, and himself of large business 
interests, “in which he lived for almost threescore 
years, and in whose welfare he ever took such deep 
interest, will greatly miss the inspiration and example 
of his presence. He always seemed so cheerful I could 
never feel that the more than a score of years beyond 
the threescore and ten were ‘ years of labor and sorrow,’ 
put rather ‘by reason of strength they were years of 
quiet and peace.’ ” 

Mr. Saunders was twice married—first, in 1825, to Miss 
Minerva Boyden of South Deerfield; second, in 1867, to 
Miss Margaret R. White of Saundersyille. Many who 
have shared the hospitalities of their home during the 
past twenty-five years, its cultured tastes and cordial 
greetings, will recall with what care and affection the 
maturing years of this husband were watched over, 
anticipated and met. This brief sketch of a life not 
faultless, yet true and manly, and the end of which was 
quiet peace, is. permitted one whose privilege it was for 
some years to be a trusted FRIEND. 


a 


« HusTLERS.”’—The English language is constantly 
receiving additions. Most of these words are ex- 
pressive if not elegant. ‘‘Hustlers”’ is the modern 
name given to people of great activity. They are 
the people who make the wheels of progress and ac- 
complishment go round. But “hustling” is very 
expensive as far as vital power is concerned. How 
some people are able to “hustle” is a mystery to 
their friends. Here is an interesting explanation of 
one such case: 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Philadelphia :—Dear 
Sirs: As you are aware that Ihave thoroughly tested 
the merits of Compound Oxygen, you ask me what 
my experience with it has been. In reply I would 
say that my personal experience with it has been 
most satisfactory, and that its use by other members 
of my family has been in the highest degree grati- 
fying. Indeed, in such high esteem do we hold it 
that we would not undertake to keep house without 
having it constantly on hand. 

‘© So far as my personal experience is concerned, I 
have used it, not as an invalid but as an unusually 
healthy man, one who has had more business de- 
volving on ham than any one man should attempt 
to transact, and 1 wish to recommend Compound 
Oxygen most strongly to all overworked business or 
professional men who do not class or consider them- 
selves as invalids. To the man who is overworked, 
tired out mentally, and worried with business cares, 
and who has a tired and achey feeling at the base of 
the brain, it is a boon whose value is beyond all 
computation. I attribute the splendid health that 
I have preserved during the past few years of great 
mental labor to the fact that whenever wearied and 
worn out I have restored nature’s tired powers by 
the use of Compound Oxygen. That this is nature’s 
own remedy, supplying to the system the oxygen, 
the life-giving principle which is needed to replace 
that used up by mental labors and cares, or by dis- 
ease, admits of no doubt. That it isa magnificent 
remedy for all classes of invalids there can be no 
question, but I consider it at least equal in value to 
those who have not been invalids, but who are tray- 
eling in that way. I would remind all such that ‘a 
pint of prevention is worth a pound of cure,’ and 
that they can best preserve their health by the use 
of Compound Oxygen whenever overworked. You 
are at liberty to use the above as you see fit. 

“ Respectfully yours, 
k. C. MrTrcH ELL, Duluth, Minn.” 

The remedy above referred to has a record of 23 
years and more than 60,000 cases. Address corre- 
spondence to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York, 
and Toronto, Ont. 
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such a Cabinet Sideboard. 


in a style to make the average Sideboard owner 
turn green with envy. The entire base below the 
board itself is a great comprehensive arrangement 
of closets, chests, drawers, partitioned compart- 
ments, etc., sub-divided for extreme convenience. 


ey detail. 
: = = = = = the cutlery and small silver compartments, allow- 
ing the articles to be withdrawn more readily and keeping them in more orderly grouping. 

Ask any woman what it means in the way of domestic economy and convenience to own 


You have to put more than a penny in the slot 


to make the dial of Comfort work. 


But when the dial of Comfort can be made to 


work for an entire lifetime on a single modest de- 
posit it is a very small risk which you take when 
you drop your payment into the box, 


This is a Cabinet Sideboard, and it is outfitted 


It is finished with minute regard to every 
For example, there is a beveled slide on 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL, STREET { "‘oitameDepot.. 


Rev. E. H. Stewart 
New Milford, Pa. 


Excels all Others 


A Popular Clergyman’s Opinion 


Indigestion, Skin Disease—Perma- 
nent Benefit. 


The following statement is from a well 
known clergyman, and it will be read with 
interest by his thousands of friends 
throughout Pennsylvania, and also in New 
Jersey, and Kansas, where he spent twelve 
years of his life as a pastor, and took very 
active part in the great temperance work 
there as well asin G. A. R. matters. He 
served in the war in Co. B, 6th New Jer- 
sey Regiment, and is past chaplain of the 
2d New Jersey Brigade association, and 
now a member of Lafayette Post G. A. R., 
217, of Easton, Pa. 

“During three years’ service in the army 1 
contracted indigestion and disease of the liver 
that caused me great distress and resulted in 
varicose veins in my legs, and a skin disease 
that made my limbs’ and hands running sores. 
I have for many years tried various remedies 
and some excellent treatment from physicians, 
but of the medicines:I have ever taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla excels them all for indigestion and 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


skin disease. I have been greatly, and I think 
permanently, benefited by it.” EK. H. STEWART, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church, New Milford, Pa. 
Sa ea al A oa iO ad ee ls NSE LR ed ee ES 


Hood’s-Pills are purely vegetable, and do 
not purge, pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY $.:in 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week, MONROE 
ERASER My’G. Co X No 1132 La Crosse Wis. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855, 
3 East 47H STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Iil.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT oO. FISK Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
(Formerly of Columbia Bogs Brooklyn.) BRiver- 
side Drive, 85th and 86th New York. ‘ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL, 
HOME SCHOOL for Boys. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 


having tendency to asthmatic and pamonry trou- 
bles. ‘AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A, 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


In the ordinary lines of trade the features 
are still low prices and large volume of busi- 
ness. In the iron trade very low prices con- 
tinue to prevail. Contracts for various grades 
of the metal can be made at prevailing figures 
for long times ahead, yet consumption is be- 
lieved to be even a little larger than in the 
early part of 1892 and no increase in producing 
capacity is yet noted. The coal trade gives 
signs of yielding in the matter of prices. The 
huge effort made one year ago to put the whole 
anthracite trade under the single control of 
the Reading and to inaugurate an era of 
higher prices is now a confessed failure. 
Prices of coal have recently been officially re- 
duced by the producing companies and these 
reductions are supplemented by further cut- 
ting of prices on the quiet, yet in the anthra- 
cite coal trade the volume of business steadily 
increases. 

In the wool trade there are no important 
changes in prices. In the leather and boot 
and shoe trades prices hold low, but the vol- 
ume of business doing by the shoe manufac-' 
turers is enormous. 

The effect of a stringent money market has 
finally shown itself to some small extent in 
regular trade channels. Thus far it has pro- 
duced no serious failures, but it has operated 
to restrict any tendency of prices to advance 
and to curtail those ventures which cannot be 
consummated in less than many months’ time. 
Tight money has also retarded collections. 

The foreign trade of the country is still 
very unsatisfactory and tends to create and 
prolong conditions in the foreign exchange 
market which permit, if not necessitate, the 
exportation of gold. The imports increase by 
several millions- week after week. The ex- 
ports almost as largely and steadily decrease. 
The latter feature is emphasized by the pre- 
liminary statement of exports of breadstuffs, 
provisions, cotton and petroleum for Febru- 
ary. The total values of exports under these 
headings was $40,982,776 in February, 1893, 
against $66,324,280 in 1892—a decrease of nearly 
$26,000,000. The falling off is due to lower 
prices for, and decreased foreign demand for, 
cotton and wheat. This decrease in our ex- 
ports, coupled with the indicated increase in 
imports for February point to a heavy balance 
of trade against us in that month, say of 
$17,000,000, against which we may place a 
balance in our favor one year ago of $21,000,000. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS is shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New. York. 


CAREFUL preparation is essential to purity of 
foods. It is wisdom and economy. to select those 
that are pure. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is prepared with the greatest care, and 
infants are assured the best. Grocers and Drug- 
gists. 


DuRING all this week the exhibition of Colum- | 


bian furniture by the Paine Furniture Co. will be 
in progress at their mammoth building on Canal 
Street. Undoubtedly the line of furniture, draper- 
ies and everything that pertains to household fur- 
nishing displayed by this house equals, if not sur- 
passes, anything in the country. It is-interesting 
to note the changes in style this season, the empire 
school and the later Columbian school predominat- 
ing. Brass bedsteads and those made of enameled 
iron will be very popular. In looking over this mag- 
nificent display you will find every article perfectly 
new, as their clearance sale closed out all their old 
stock. This firm are presenting a unique feature 
in their house decorating department. They keep 
a number of men whose business it is to completely 
furnish houses placed in this company’s hands to 
be fitted out. The services of these artists are given 
without any expense to their customers. It would 
eluseless to try and describe the different de- 
partments or eyen any special one. Any of our 
readers who can spare the time should avail them- 
selves of the first opportunity to see this wonderful 
exhibition, 


SPRING TRIPS TO CALIFORNIA.—Three parties are 
to leave Boston for California, April 24, under Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb’s guidance for extended sight- 
seeing tours. After a complete round of Southern 
California, the Yosemite, etc., one section will re- 
turn through the Pacific Northwest and the Yéllow- 
stone National Park, a second will go also to Alaska 
and a third will come back through Utah and Col- 
orado. Each party travels in a special Pullman 


vestibuled train with dining-car. Still another party 
starts May 24 for the Alaska and Yellowstone tour, 
going out by the Canadian Pacific route. All of 
these travelers will visit the World’s Fair on the 
way home. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
Street, Boston, will send a book giving full particu- 
lars to any address. Se 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
’ bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 42% to627. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St, 


Boston, Mass, 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent. 


PER 
ANNUM. 


Dividends 


PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
$82,000,000 
1,500,000 


Authorized Capital - -- 

Capital paid in - 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 

Paid Dividends of 57 per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 77%, per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
philet. 


HOME INSURANCE GUMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 


CASH CAPITAN vcs canasabatnmeniecilm esse sees $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ..............cs-s-s00-- 4,172,337.00 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes _ 745,973.56 
INGE Surplus yas cctepieclamacrsiene sntecle’s aialelelc’s'eleisiele sles’ 1,237,920.96 
CASH ASSETS -... $9,156,231.52 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


300,512.51 
15857 808.27 


E .» _ 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... °1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
GAT KeH VaAlie) aco eseis ofisieieialaterolols « nrolelalerelacareisle 3,309,915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
PA SOMES rsinleeeicisteleioterare oieledorelae-cieie ce alessrale ein tininccoeiats 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
$89,156,231.52 


. HEALD, President. 
‘ t Vice-Presidents. 


D. 
J. H. WASHBURN 
E. G. SNOW, JR., 
W. L. BIGELOW, 
T. B. GREENE, 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1892. 


t Secretaries. 


OME aceite 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-im Capital, . . . $1,000,000 
OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND NO 
DISSATISFIED ONES 


WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 
From six to eight per cent. interest. 
The privilegé of withdrawing on thirty days’ notiee. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 
Manager 


H. F. NEWHALL, Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. _ 
YOUR IDLE MONEY fraraitced by assets 
WILL EARN 


amounting tomorethan cc. 

in assets for every $1.00 tn 

certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 

eae) payable semi-annually. The api nage And 
issued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 

years, as invest- LARGE RETURNS ors may elect. 

he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 

which the subscription is made and at the end of the 


term the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT TO US 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street, - - = CHICAGO. 


Ss AY 2? Publications Devoted to 


Ho eGR Awe RED RIVER VALLBY, 
@ Al MINNESOTA, 


x Veet THE DAKOTAS, 
or Money? MONTANA, 
or Business? Takorand 
or HMenlth? 

You can find all these WASHINGTON, 
out west. Sent Free. 


For publications, etc., address 
F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


et 
it R EG gods JOULE 25ST EELS) ib oat 


INVESTMENT 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 


In the United States. 

United States in proportion to its size. Wholesal trade 
1891, 6138,127,000; Banking Capitat;$15,846,363.00, Building» 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. We have a plan 
for theemployment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 

markably profitable. Send for full information 

ankers' references. Enzene D, White & Co.. Portland. Or. 


7” DEPOSITS! 


Convertible into othersecurities. 6, 7 andS 

cent first mortgages with Sinkin Fund. Safest 
Of all investments. AGENTS WANTED. Write, 
The North American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to $1,000. 

One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Gold Certificates, 

#1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 

tificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ notice. KH 
you wish to invest, write for particulars to 

RELIANCE LOAN & TRuST Co., Seattle, Wash. ? 


1% WET Xostittclycocares Sntereetpay 


able semi-annually by draft on New 
‘ Yorx. Personal attention given to at} 
oans. 


Highest referencern. Addr 


y FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Ws" 


The Omaha aud Lincoln Realty Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by ¢on- 
ons in Boston, income from improved property, mostly 
n the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincom; 

to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,600 


in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 

terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, Sec., 
COUNTS in every 
XPERIENCE line of business. For 
negotiated choice First 

Farm Mortgage 

Tivanes te IOWA AND MISSOURI. 
of security, interest payable pene, re. 
mitted without cost to lender, a Net 6 PER CENT. 
N CORNING 
DARROW INVESTMENT €0., °S8Wat” 


faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha Neb. 
20 Wears we have 
Essential points of excellence: Large margins ; 
Investment. Correspondence invited. P 


WESTERN 


MORTCACES AND BONDS 


_ COLLECTED. . 


Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than 82,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


clients. 
Send for Circulars and references. 


Our Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. ,. 


Charges reasonable, 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., | . 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


AVS Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION. 


— The class of ’42 at Yale have raised 
$2,000, the income of which is to beused by the 
university in encouraging the art of extempo- 
raneous speaking among the students. 


——So far as Doane College, Nebraska, is 
concerned the college problem in that State 
appears to be settled. When the movement 
was started, unwisely, as we think, looking 
to the abolition of the two Congregational 
eolleges and the starting of a new one at some 
new place, the trustees of Doane offered to 
co-operate in such a movement if it should be 
‘found to be feasible. Abundant ‘time has 
elapsed—more than a year and a half—but no 
steps have been taken to found the new col- 
lege nor are likely to be taken. The trustees 
of Doane have therefore decided to take no 
action looking toward removal. The college 
will stay where it is. It has done a noble 
work. It has a much larger future. Those 
who have helped it in the past may safely aid 
it to greater usefulness and those who have 
not may be assured that if they become its 
donors their gifts will be wisely and _per- 
manently invested in the interests of Christian 
education. It is a relief to have the uncer- 
tainty ended. The college has received a gift 
of $1,000 toward the $10,000 needed for a 
library building, conditioned on raising the 
other $9,000 by July 26. 

—>-—_—_— 
A GALL FOR A MINISTER AND HIS 
WIFE. 

The mission of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, needs a min- 
ister and his wife to enter upon the work at the 
opening of navigation next summer. This mission 
has been a remarkably successful one. Two young 
men, laymen, began it three years ago, opening a 
school that immediately became crowded with 
sebolars and is said to be the largest in numbers in 
Alaska. This last summer these missionaries were 
mazried and their wives are now teachers. Mut one 
ef the families has consented to accept the call of 
the Government to superintend a new Reindeer 
Station about forty miles distant from Cape Prince 
of Wales. The vacancy must be filled and the in- 
terests of the mission demand the presence of an 
ordained minister and his wife. Applications are 
desired and fuller information will be given by ad- 
dreming Rey. M. E. STRIEBY, 

Bible House, New York-> 


“TY AM A WELL MAN AGAIN.” 
Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1891. 

F. W. Kinsman & Co., 343 Fourth Ave., New York; 
@entiemen: I have been for many years a great suf- 
ferer from asthma and a very disagreeable hacking 
cough ; have tried various medicines without ob- 
taining any relief. I was recommended to try your 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, which I did, and 
am pleased to state to you that it afforded me imme- 
diate and permanent relief,’ I am a well man again, 
thanks to Adamson’s Balsam. Thankfully yours, 
H. A. Teller, Boot and Shoe Manufacturer. 


Fal 


durable, good 


oC 

Lahiys\4s 
MONARCH 
Trade Mark, 


ys 


wouldn't put a delicate, high-priced watch 
movement in a case that wouldn't pro- 
4 tect it, either. Solid gold cases are soft, 
and so bad _ protectors. 
arch (14 karat) or Montauk (10 karat) 
Gold Filled Watch 


pearance as solid gold, and much cheaper. 


Your jeweller has them. 


Your Painter 
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has often wasted time amd 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of coior, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead. 


This waste can 


“be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and prepared so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 


Lead to the shade shown on the can. 


By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 


standard, manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


strictly pure: 
‘““ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY "’ (Pittsb’gh) 


«““ATLANTIC” (New York) 
««BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ”’ (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) 

“* COLLIER ”’:(St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ’”’ (Buffalo) 
**“DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


«KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
““PAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 

*“* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

«MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

““RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

““SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“*“SHIPMAN ”’ (Chicago) 
*“SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
““ULSTER” (New York) 

**UNION’’ (New York) 


__ nese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will 


pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


GLENWOOL 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM,| MASON & HAMLIN 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, “open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


You wouldn’t have a 
delicate, beautiful wife 
live in a rickety hovel, 
You 


would you? 


A Fahys Mon- 


stiff and 


ap- 


Case is 


protection. Elegant 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
GRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


Containing their Improved Method of Stringing, 
the greatest improvement in half a century. 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is the most pere 
fect instrument ot itsclass. Catalogues free. 


YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE alk ON 
PUBLIC. igloo . MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK. 
318 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘THE NEWS FROM OBERLIN. 


The trustees at their March meeting spent a 
busy day considering the interests of the col- 
lege. The report of President Ballantine con- 
tained a number of significant statements. 
The cosmopolitan character of the institution 
is evident from the fact that forty-four States 
and Territories and sixteen foreign countries 
and provinces are represented among the stu- 
dents. The actual attendance, 1,462 students, 
is larger than that of any previous year. 

The number of the faculty has increased 
fifty-two per cent. in the last five years, the 
list containing now seventy-threenames. The 
number of elective courses offered is 130, 
whereas seven years ago it was only seven. 
While this rapid and necessary development 
is very gratifying it has also become the occa- 
sion of some anxiety. The financial resources 
of the college have not developed correspond- 
ingly. As President Ballantine told the trus- 
tees, the institution has passed out of that 
primitive stage in which colleges present a 
somewhat ‘ picturesque ”’ appeal to the senti- 
ment of those interested in missionary work, 
but has not yet accumulated a body of wealthy 
alumni able promptly to add to its endow- 
ment at each forward step. The work is car- 
ried on economically, the salaries of the pro- 
fessors being far less than those which some of 
them have frequent opportunity to obtain in 
other places. It was probably this fact which 
led ex-President Hayes to say that “‘ nowhere 
does a dollar do more in education than in 
Oberlin.”’ Yet the endowment ought to be in- 
creased by $300,000 in order to meet the present 
yearly expenditure. At least three new build- 
ings are needed and plans for further develop- 
ment, seemingly imperatively demanded, are 
waiting to be carried out. 

Dr. Francis D. Kelsey, who has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of botany, will begin his 
work next fall. In view of his well-deserved 
reputation as a botanist and the extensive 
herbarium which he brings with him, the ap- 
pointment is regarded with great satisfaction. 
Professors Hall and King are released from 
service for two years, the former to pursue the 
study of modern history in Johns Hopkins 
and Harvard, the latter to study philosophy 
in Berlin, while Prof. Charles B. Martin, who 
is away on leave of absence for a year in Ber- 
lin and Athens, will return next fall to fill the 
chair of Greek literature and classical arche- 
ology. Mrs. Johnston of the woman’s depart- 
ment is doing practical work in university ex- 
tension by giving a largely attended course of 
popular lectures upon the history of painting. 

The religious life of the town and college 
has been unusually vigorous the past year. 
It is said by some of those who were here 
thirty years ago that there is a stronger reli- 
gious sentiment, a larger percentage of pro- 
fessing Christians and especially a more effi- 
cient body of Christians among the students 
now than then. About ninety-five per cent. 
of the college classes the present year are 
Christians. More.young people are already 
capable Christian workers when they come 
than used to be the case and this probably is 
largely due to the influence of Christian En- 
deavor Societies. HR, 1B. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


=) In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 

to sellCAR PETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

AY, DS ufacturers’ prices. We 
ee i] solicit correspondence, 


— 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSAeesi'se., Boston. 


Dunlap 
§ | 
Conservative 


READ :— 


“The prevalence of the ridiculous 
wide-brimmed, low-crowned hats has 
driven the leading hatters to abjure 
the fashion entirely and put out the 
most conservative shapes they have 
designed in years. . . . Thecriticism 
of the trade that ‘Dunlap is not in it 
this year’ is, no doubt, highly amus- 
ing to the firm, who originate with 
special reference to suiting theirown 
customers and not the enterprising 
manufacturers who want to copy it.” 
—Clothier and Furnisher. 


Dunlap's latest block is 
NOT ULTRA—does not 
cater to the genus swell 
or the cad—but is a hat 
that gentlemen of good 
taste can wear without 
being conspicuous or loud, 
It is meeting with un- 
wonted favor. 

Silks and Derbys of 
the sole Boston agents, 


JACKSON &.00,, 


126 Tremont St., opp. Park 
St. Church. 


[Pe Ae BT DL 


ONE PRICE | 
COLUMBIAS 


( ) 
4 > 
( He who would own a Columbia ) 
dj pays the price of it— the same|> 
( price for everybody—Keep both 
djeyes on the man who has a 
( ‘““seein’ it’s you’’ price — you 


q| don’t know what you're getting 


( 


vww_v Sy 


4] mail for two two-cent stamps. 
(| Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
4] York, Chicago, Hartford. 


= VF 


UROPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD’S FAIR.—Select 
parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean 

berths. Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or 201 Washing- 

ton Street, Boston, (Est. 1844.) 


—the world knows Columbias. |) 


§500---2 Months’ Excursion to EUROPE. 


Visiting Italy, Switzerland, France, England, 


Organized by Miss Mayer, of the American Chureh 
Institute, Paris, France; Rey. A. C. Mayer, principal ; 
under contract wlth Henry Gaze & Sons, managers of 
Tours and Excursions, New York, London, Paris, etc., 
to leave New York by North German Lloyd steamship 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. (Mediterranean service), on Satur- 
day, April 8, 1893. Send for Itinerary. Address 

MISS MAYER, 917 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Ma. 
TICKET 


SAVE $43 @: CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Exeur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, ete. call on or address 
J. C. JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very lowest rates, including Sleeper, with com- 
plete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, a!so 

otel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s' 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western Wap leave Boston on serous ex- 
press trains every Tuesday, va the Boston and ine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particulars 
of our excursions apply, to your nearest ticket agent or 
write A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


a 


}|FORNI 


IN 


> DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


ON 
YOUR 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 


without change, 
leaving Chicago 


daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Very important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars, address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 Was . 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass. Agt. Mid- 
Dis., 11] 8: 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa.Jas. Gass, Trav. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Rev. C. P. Mills of Newburyport addressed the 
ministers at Pilgrim Hall last Monday morning 
on the question, Is the Modern Sermon Deficient in 
Appeal? The increase of organizations for church 
work, interna] changes in theological conceptions 
and incertitude on the subject of probation have 
lessened the intensity of the force of sermonic 
appeal. We rely on the agency of organizations to 
bring young people to Christian decision. The in- 
stitutional church favors appeal to make more of 
outward relationship toward the church than of 
right personal relationship toward God. Sociology, 
the latest word that occupies the field of the ser- 
mon, has immensely burdened it at the expense of 
its force. The exhortations of evangelists to ex- 
ternal efforts have shrunken the force of appeal. 
Evangelists play with cards too much. There is 
often a wide difference between card signers and 
Christ choosers. Of 300 signers Mr. Mills has seen 
only thirty become members of the church. 


Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks shaped 
their message, not from the standpoint of divine 
sovereignty but of the divine fatherhood. Their 
appeals were less imperial and strenuous than those 
of Lyman Beecher and Finney. There has been a 
loss in the conception of sin, its nature, guilt and 
retribution. The emblems of retribution as used in 
the Bible should be used in the pulpits of today. 
The most modern pulpit does not know whether 
life on earth is a probation or an education. All 
these things have combined to make skepticism as 
to the utility of sermonic appeal. Congregational 
churches want more appeals to the conscience and 
will. Therefore they are calling many Methodist 
ministers, who have been trained to greater fire 
and intensity in preaching. The qualifications for 
effective appeal are character, baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, truth and a passionate enthusiasm for hu- 
manity. 

Resolutions were passed condemning lynch law, 
éspecially deprecating the alarming increase of this 
barbarous custom and commending the addresses 
on this subject by Miss Ida B. Wells, a young col- 
ored woman who has recently twice spoken on the 
subject at the Ministers’ Meeting. An expression 
was also voted of sympathy with the Baptists for 
their loss in the burning of Tremont Temple last 
Sunday morning. 


— 
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Fourteen-Hour Wives. 
of Eight-Hour Men, need 


OLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To‘enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 


a 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Mrs. F. S. Newcomb, New London, Ct..........$10.00 


George W. Clock, Darien, Ct.....-..-+-+++++5++ 2.00 
W.S. Crane, Detroit, Mich.........-..-+..+++- Fa 2100 
Charles T. Bauer, Jamaica Plain...........---+.+ 2.00 


The most stationary bigot is better than a 
vagrant among the creeds.—Phillips Brooks. 


AMONG the attractive novelties in the china shops 
now are the beautiful designs of Easter flower vases. 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have them gleaned 
from Austria, France and the domestic factories. 


i FOS see ret 
| bas “mm 


Better 


‘ than light solid 
silver and not 
one half the 
cost. Are guar- 
anteed to wear 
for 25 years. 

/ Solid Silver 


Inlaid 


into the back of 
the bowl and 
handle,and then 
the article is plated en- 
tire. Ask your jeweler 
for them, and insist upon 
having the Inlaid. 


Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ease 


READER ‘202 RARE, FLOWERS 


choice only, address Ellis Bros., 
Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE 


and money. 


Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 

CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, 
New York, 
PhiladelpLia, 
Boston, 

- Montreal. 


USE “DURKEE 
SALAD DRESSIN 


THE BEST 
the largest 
collection 


TREES si 


Wise buyers universally favor the 
Shady Hill Nursery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Sée catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 


A Rare 
Rose Offer. 


As a means of still further extending 
the fame of the D. & C. Roses, we 
make the following rare offer to old, 
new, and intending customers: Six 
choice, everblooming Roses on their 
own roots—ready to thrive and bloom 
in pot or garden—all post paid for 
50 cents. The collection consists of 


MADAME ELIE LAMBERT, new, color 
creamy blush, tinted with golden yel- 
low. MADAME SADI CARNOT, a dazzling 
crimson. COQUETTE DE LYON, one of 
the best yellow tea roses in cultivation. 
SOUV. DE CLAIRVOX, new, bright, rosy 
pink. Very handsome. MADAME ETI- 
ENNE, color rosy flesh. Very highly 
scented. MARIE GUILLOT, one of the 
most beautiful white roses. All post 
paid for 50 cents. If any one who orders, 
will specify where they saw this offer, 
we will add an elegant rose of our selec- 
tion—making seven for 50 cents. 

Our new guide to rose culture which gives 
full directions for growing every flower worth 
having, sent free on request, and included in 

above offer. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 


West Grove, Pa. 


SILVER PLATED inves STAMPED 


ESN 


1847. ROGERS BROS.ANS 


ARE GENUINE ,ROGERS” GOODS 


FEUER == SO EAR 
Ehameline 


ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 

Stove Polish in the World. : 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed PREE. 


. L. Prescott & Co. No. Berwick, Me. 


So LIE ig 
NY $1.50 will now buy a reliable AMERI- @ 
CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED & 
WW Dust Proof Case. Will not vary a min- 
W’ utein 80 days; Is ag durable as any watch 
made. FULLY GUARANTEED. (Pub- 
lishers of this paper will tell you we are relia- 
ble.) Ithas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, 
Patent Escapement and Regulator, Lantern Pinlon, 
KIM} 240 beats to minute; No key required to wind and 
i set; weight 4 0z.; exactly like cut; Post-paid for $1.50, 
Ni] 3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.00. by express. Mention paper 
Ap] and we willinclude handsome gold plated CHAIN & 
CHARM. AGENTS & Storekeepers send for TERMS. 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


The Commercial is hopeful that in adver- 
sity, with a dark outlook, the Republican 
party will cut away a good deal of its dead 
wood and barnacles, drop peanut politics 
and bring its men of brain and character to 
the front. The gravest danger that con- 
fronts it is the temptation to drift into the 
cave of Adullam with the malcontents of 
the Democratic party, into temporary and 
discreditable alliances with the silver men, 
with disgruntled spoilsmen and with Demo- 
cratic malcontents generally, in order to em- 
barrass the administration even when it is 
seeking to enforce a substantially Republican 
policy. The people do not like such tactics 
and the party that practices them will make 
no headway in gaining public confidence. 
The Republicanism for the ‘‘ new era”’’ is 
the Republicanism of Theodore Roosevelt, 
not that of James S. Clarkson.—Buffalo 
Commercial (Republican). 

A good member of the Republican party 

in the United States, writing a business 
letter shortly after Cleveland’s election, 
added the following postscript: ‘* The Lord 
reigneth until the fourth of March,’’? which 
means that faith in God’s controlling 
power in the affairs of men depends entirely 
upon our approval of what happens. Such 
faith as this is not worth a row of pins 
either for personal strengthening or as an 
expression of trust in God. That Repub- 
lican should have written, ‘Cleveland is 
elected, but the Lord reigns.””-—Indian Wit- 
ness (Calcutta). 
. A few years ago, passing a taxidermist’s 
with a friend who was an amateur enthu- 
siast upon the proper mounting of the tro- 
phies of his gun, he took occasion to call 
attention to.the defective work of profes- 
sionals. ‘‘ Look, now,’’-he said, ‘at that 
owl in the window. An owl never stands 
like that.’’ But just then the owl moved 
on his perch. We often recall our friend’s 
surprised features when the homely spade 
or the prosaic exploration of some Egyp- 
tian tomb turns up evidence which forces 
the theorizers to make some radical changes 
in the fine-spun dogmas which they have 
preached with such authority.— The Watch- 
man. 


The recent disappearance of the London 
edition of the New York Herald is im- 
mensely gratifying to all humane citizens, 
because it indicates the total and crushing 
failure of the most brazen and determined 
effort ever made to destroy the sacred day 
of rest. Every one well remembers the con- 
fidence with which the New York Herald 
attempted to establish in this country the 
degraded and disastrous custom of issuing 
daily newspapers on Sunday—a custom 
which is one of the greatest social curses of 
the United States. Fortunately, the good 
sense of the English people snuffed out that 
base Yankee institution, and the failure of 
so wealthy and powerful a journal will dis- 
courage everybody else from repeating the 
odious experiment.—The Methodist Times 
(London). 


It seems as if the next division of political 
parties in this country were almost sure to 
be on lines like these: on the one side the 
party of vigorous, aggressive, progressive 
Americanism; on the other the party of ob- 
‘struction, of foreign sympathies and alien 
ideas. A campaign of education in this re- 
spect is now going on. The distinction is 
becoming more and more sharply indicated 
between those who are ashamed or unwill- 
ing to be Americans_and those who are not 
unwilling or ashamed.—New York Sun. 


The minister in a suburb where it is be- 
yond the power of man to keep a place of 
worship empty, the rich deacon and elder 
of a church where people wait for seats, the 
“‘retired people’? who have left the little 
places they were the life of and never cast 
a thought to them—all these need the ad- 
monition direly. Has any one a right to 
qyeet the place—poor and remote it may 

e—where he first heard the gospel? What- 
ever place he comes to occupy, that church 
ought to have some little share at least in 
his prayers and his gifts to the very last.— 
British Weekly. 


SHE WAS SURPRISED, 


So Will You Be When You 
Read is 
It Certainly Has Been a Source of 
Wonder and Comment. 


But the Lady is Ready to Substantiate 
Everything. 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass. There has been in 
this place much wonder and comment of late 
in regard to a certain lady—a Mrs. Agnes S. 
Morton, who resides at 388 Main Street, 
Charlestown, Mass. She was seen at her home 
and explained the whole interesting matter as 
follows: 

“T do not know how to express myself to 
you and the public at large about this matter,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I feel it my bounden duty to 
say something. 

“ Wverybody knows that I have been a great 
sufferer from dyspepsia for twenty-five years 
and that I tried most everything and different 
doctors, but all were failures. I became so 
weak that I was unable to walk steadily, had 
no appetite and what I did eat was the most 
simple kind of food; but my stomach was 
unable to retain even that. 

““T could not sleep at night, had no ambition 
for anything and was a total wreck. I knew 
I would have to do something as I could net 
stand it many weeks longer. Why, I could 
not go up stairs without sitting down, and my 
heart would beat and I would be all of a 
tremble. I got a bottle.of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy and had taken 
searcely one-half of it when I began to have 
an appetite, and when I finished the remainder 
the trembling had left me, the palpitation was 
better and I could sleep nights. I took four 
bottles and then left off to see if the great 
benefit I had received was permanent, for 
everything I had taken before had proved on!ty 
temporary. 


MRS. AGNES 8S. MORTON. 


“But I found that it was not so in this case. 
I have not taken it now for some time and its 
results are just as good and permanent. 

“‘T must tell you I am like a new person. I 


have an excellent appetite, can eat anything, 


and everything and I feel buoyant and ambi- 
tious. 

““T cannot express half I want to, and all 
this is perfectly true, as all my friends and 
acquaintances are knowing to all the facts. 

““T never expected to be cured as my case 
had been of so long standing’’ I hoped for 
nothing more than relief for a while; but Iam 
cured, perfectly cured. Yes; I do not hesitate 
to say that through the blessing of God and 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
IT am completely cured.”’ 

Such is the lady’s remarkable story, and we 


doubt if such wonderful cures have ever before 
been made as are effected by this truly valtta- 
ble discovery, Dr. Greene’s Neryura blood and 
nerve remedy. 

It is a fact that everybody needs a spring 
medicine, something to tone up and strengthen 
the nerves, invigorate the blood and start up 
a healthy action of the organs; and no medi- 
cine in the world so perfectly and completely 
does this as Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. It is the ideal spring invigor- 
ant and restorative. 

All can secure its great benefits as it is for 
sale by druggists for #1. It is, too, a purely 
vegetable and harmless medicine, the prescrip- 
tion, in fact, of the well-known, successful 
specialist in nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
who can be consulted free of charge, person- 
ally or by letter. 
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Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have ased 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remédy ever given to the world, in the eure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant ey of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a — 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, an 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
ina rapid purifying and revitalizing of the bloo 

The es is corrective. tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence apples to nearly all osaiie conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

.« BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address ’ 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10,36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


ULTRY WEN 


() IT HAS BEEN PROVED 


Pp 


i That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut green bones, 

meat, gristle, and all. without 

clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 

Til. catalogue free if vou name this paner. 

F.W.MANN, Milford.Mass. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 

The best and most simple ma~ 
chine made. — Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Cherry 
and literary people. (0) 
Tilustrated Catalogue. $ 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. “=a L 


4 TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED. 
Send this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO., 


GRERAeMPEA scwest QOINCY S7.,cuiCcAgo, ILL, 
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Agents 


YOUR Can extract your teeth 

DENTIST WITHOUT PAIN 
or losing your senses or any of 

BY USING dangers which usually attend 


. the use of laugh- 
‘ ing yas, cocaine 
JONALGESIA2 2.32 
od ANAESTHETICS, 


Ask him to apply it when you have teeth extracted. 
Donatcesia Mrc Co., JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


PILES. ADVICE FREE. _ 


To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cureiatter many years of great sufferit 


a iD 
and inconvenience. I have not ne sell, but for the 
K 


sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 3 
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Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in =~ 
need of flesh S _g 
strength 
and nerve 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 


Scott's Emulsion ts constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


»CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 
and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and 
sweetest of toilet and nursery 
soaps. The only medicated 
Teilet soap, aud the only pre- 
ventive and cure of facial and 
baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 
flammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
minvor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
and comp} xion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
PortreR Drue@ anp CuHeEmM. Corp., Boston. 
Ba“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair’ free. 


HOW MY BAGK ACHES! 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
ness, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 
and Pains.r lieved) n one minute by 

tt the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the only pain-xilling strengthening plaster. 
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NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
triflingexpense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full deserip- 

. tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
; ! _ Free trial at the office, 
181 Tremont Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


- o 


by return wail, full de 
scriptive circulars 0} 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’3 IMPROVED 
VAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn,to cutand make any garment, 
‘pany style, toany measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran: 
teed to fit perfectly without trying on, 
Address MOODY & CO. CINCINNATI, O. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN, 


ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 


He is a tube through which all things blow 
into music.—Alfred Tennyson. 
N. KIRK. 

J have heard many of the most famous Amer- 
ican preachers, but for attractive face, musical 
voice, superb delivery and evangelical fervor 
I have never listened to the superior of Mr. 
Kirk. He was my ideal of the preacher when 
he was at his best. Albert Barnes once ex- 
pressed to me the same opinion of him.—Rev. 
Theodore L. Ouyler. 


PROF. E, A. PARK. 


Edwards A. Park, the pupil of Emmons, 
was the Nathaniel W. Taylor of Andover. 
He was a teacher of great intellectual acute- 
ness and breadth and completely emancipated 
the Congregational theology from the last 
remnant of strict Calvinism. The quickening 
power of his influence on multitudes of pu- 
pils who have carried his theological method 
further than the master is one of the most 
notable facts in the recent history of the 
church. The present Andover theology is in 
the direct line of this development. It is due 
to the extension of the idea of the universal 
atonement of Christ.—Bishop J. I’. Hurst, in 
his recent work on Church History. 


EX-SENATOR HENRY L. DAWES. 


His work has been as remarkable for its 
variety as for its dignity and importance or the 
length of time for which it has continued... . 
When the duty was done he has not sought 
for personal credit or popular applause... . 
His official action has tended to make or un- 
make great industries. Great fortunes have 
depended upon it. He has, affected values of 
millions upon millions, and yet he retires 
from oftice with unstained hands, without for- 
tune and without a spot upon his integrity. 
He has no children pensioned at the public 
charge. He will leave behind him no wealth 
gained directly or indirectly from his public 
opportunities. He will go back to a humble 
and simple dwelling, not exceeding in costli- 
ness that of many a Massachusetts mechanic 
or farmer. But honor, good family, the affec- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, the friendship of 
his fellow-senators will enter its portals with 
him and there they wil] lie with him until be 
leave it for his last home.—Senator Hoar. 


If I had an estate of many millions to be 
administered upon and disposed of for the 
benefit of those who were near and dear to 
me, I would not hesitate to place it in his 
hands without bond.—Senator Gorman. « 


POPE LEO XIII. 


The wisest pope who has worn the triple 
crown for centuries. The infantile wailings 
of the papal see ceased with the death of Pius 
IX. Leo displayed leonine traits from the be- 
ginning. He beat the Iron Chancellor of Ger- 
many on hisown ground. France had slipped 
away from papal control and Leo set about 
recovering it. This he did by allying himself 
with the republic and putting down the mon- 
archistic machinations of the French prelates. 
His last act is to give-the republic a steadying 
hand in the present storm. This policy will 
make France loyally Catholic. And now in 
this McGlynn episode Leo mikes bimself the 
ally of labor reformers aud at the same time 
becomes their leader. He is putting his hand 
on a source of power in America, He is seek- 
ing a mode of avoiding collision with Ameri- 
can sentiment on the school question. And 
he has so far developed his policy and shown 
its results that it is highly probable that the 
college of cardinals will select a successor 
who will continue it. The reactionary Pius 
had stranded the papacy; Leo has relaunched 


it and put fire under its steam generators.— 
The Interior. 
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The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 
SAI EL LLA 


ean have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


"A HEALING WONDER, 


omior 
owder 


The great external remedy. For all 
diseases of the skin. Mother's 
friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 


All Dvugeists. 


Always the Same. 


Davidson Syringe. 


The Original 


We never cheapen the 
quality of our goods. 
They are always reli- 
able, efficient, trust- 
worthy, and we cannot 
afford to and will not 
make them otherwise. 


The Genuine Davidson Syringe is always 
marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER C0., Boston, 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


Mass. 


hIDDLETOWN, 
CT. | 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 
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OF 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 
One of New England’s oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. Atl 
persons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
‘, Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
and kindred diseases, upon 
personal application, mai, 
yan express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a written statement by him, ct his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and al] blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R.I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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WE WILL SERVE ‘THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in currespondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of ‘the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


— Dr. A. T. Pierson has been delivering 
the Duff lectures on missions before the stu- 
dents of Glasgow University. The New Acts 
of the Apostles has been the general theme. 


— The World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, through Lady Somerset and 
Miss Frances E. Willard, has forwarded to 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn, the president of the 
recent Decennial Conference of Indian Mis- 
sionaries, a protest against the refusal of that 
- body to commit itself to opposition to the 
government traffic in alcohol and opium and 
state regulation of vice. 


—— ‘Father Ignatius’’ has left the cloister 
of Llanthony for a time and recently ventured 
to Oxford, where, abetted by the ritualistic 
vicar of St. Mary’s, he has been inveighing 
publicly against Rev. Charles Gore and his 
brethren at the Pusey House. Canon Cheyne, 
the Bishop of Ripon and Professor Ryle were 
not exempted from the denunciations of Igna- 
tius, and as a result of his tirade a lively con- 
troversy has sprung up at Oxford and a me- 
morial to the archbishops and bishops is re- 
ceiving many signatures, asking them to 
speedily and effectually prevent the possi- 
bility in the future of paid, licensed, author- 
ized clergymen ‘attacking, maligning and 
falsifying ’’ the Holy Scriptures and the teach- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ respecting them. 


—— Just what does the Welsh suspensory 
bill, introduced into the House of Commons, 
mean to Welsh conformists? The Independ- 
ent—good authority—thus explains: 

The bill will not prevent new appointments 
of vicars and curates; but all such clerical 
officials will be debarred from claiming that 
compensation when the church is disestab- 
lished which will be given to present incum- 
bents. <A bill to the same effect was brought 
into the Commons by Mr. Gladstone in 1868, 
after he had carried his resolutions for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Trish Church, but it was thrown out by the 
Lords. And when, after the ensuing general 
election, which placed Mr. Gladstone in 
power, the premier introduced his bill for 
putting an end to the Protestant establish- 
ment, it was found that in the interval there 
had been a wholesale manufacture of incum- 
bents and curates, many of whom, having se- 
cured their ‘‘compensation,’ migrated to 
England, and in the end the disestablished 
Irish Episcopal Church managed to carry off 
thirteen millions sterling out of the sixteen 
millions set free! It is to prevent a repetition 
of this scandal that a suspensory bill in the 
case of Wales, and of Scotland also, has be- 
come imperative. 

— There is serious distress among the rural 
clergy of the Church of England in conse- 
quence of the depression of agricultural inter- 
ests. Dr. Perowne, Bishop of Worcester, in an 
appeal in behalf of a large number of such suf- 
' ferers in his diocese, speaks of many instances 

within his knowledge where livings once of 

comfortable income now yield little more than 
the wages of a day laborer. When the matter 
was debated in the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion the Dean of Gloucester mentioned “‘ heart- 
rending’’ cases of destitution among the clergy 
— cases where they had to dispense with fire 
in inclement weather, or to stay in bed for 
want of proper clothing; others had not tasted 
meat for months; others had had to part with 
books and furniture; others had to let their 
insurances lapse; others could not educate 
theirchildren. Thatan endowed church oper- 
ates as a check on the voluntary liberality of 
the people would appear from the fact stated 
in the debate that the incomes of the Noncon- 
formist ministers average nearly one-third 
more than those of the Establishment. And 
yet the Anglican Church has recently spent 
money by tens of millions in the restoration 
and adornment of its buildings. Thatitis not 
' disposed to neglect the more vital matter of 
ministerial relief appears in the proposal of 
the Dean of Windsor for a voluntary contribu- 
tion from archbishops, bishops, deans and can- 
ons of five per cent. on their incomes above 


£500 a year, a measure which would produce 
about £9,000 per annum. Although the clergy 
thus take the lead in the emergency it is gen- 
erally admitted to be a responsibility mainly 
resting on the laity, and the daily press urge 
the town parishes, especially of the richer 
sort, to do their duty in the case. It is doubt- 
ful if similar destitution exists in any other 
Christian country at present, unless in Russia. 


—— Representatives of the free churches of 
the city of Birmingham recently met to form 
a union to work along lines similar to those 
fostered by the Evangelical Alliance in this 
country. No opposition to this was suggested 
by any representative of any of the ten or 
more sects represented. But when, later, it 
was proposed to form a council, which would 
enable Noneonformists to take concerted po- 
litical action on questions affecting their com- 
mon interest or bearing on the social, moral 
and religious welfare of the people of the city, 
then Rey. Dr. R. W. Dale made known his 
opposition in the following words: 

For myself, at least—and I have taken a 

more or less active part in questions of social 
and political reform all my life through—for 
myself I have always felt that the line to be 
taken is this: that the churches should do all 
they can, in the power of the grace and truth 
of Christ, to renew and to sanctify those whom 
they reach, and that then they, as citizens, not 
as members of churches, should appear in the 
community to discharge their duties to it under 
the control of the spirit and law of Christ. I 
believe that we shall. not hasten the triumph 
of the principles for which we care, shall not 
hasten the securing of the ends on which our 
hearts are set, by any such organized interfer- 
ence of churches with municipal and political 
life. I do not want to see a Nonconformist 
partyin Birmingham touching municipal elec- 
tions. Ido not want. to see a Nonconformist 
party in Birmingham touching political elec- 
tions. ; 
Naturally such a speech by such an honored 
leader had great weight, but it did not pre- 
vent a large majority of the delegates deciding 
to form the council. In his speech and in the 
action of the delegates we find a significant 
illustration of the opposing currents of thought 
in Great Britain. Perhaps if the Birming- 
ham churches had been willing to commit the 
work of municipal reform to an organization 
of citizens like that proposed by the Pilgrim 
Association in Boston Dr. Dale would not 
have made these objections. 


SCROFULA, whether hereditary or acquired, is 
thoroughly expelled from the blood by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the great blood purifier. 


CABINET SIDEBOARDS.—Did any of our readers 
ever see a cabinet sideboard? If not, do not miss, 
the opportunity which offers this week to secure one 
of these fascinating sideboards at Paine’s, 48 Canal 
Street. They are as much ahead of an ordinary side- 
board as the latter is superior toa small buffet. The 
arrangement of chests, closets, compartments, par- 
tition drawers, etc., is most complete. 


A modern instance 
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Would you rather buy lan: p- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some acciaent breaks it? 
Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass ; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Maczein Co. 


—_—a 


UT In the sun and dust 
and rain, your leather 
wants Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


of fine brains and fine machinery 
getting together to produce the un- 
expected— is found in the new, 
quick-winding Waterbury, a watch 
with the best features of a high-cost 
timepiece, yet at only a fraction of 
the. price. : 

It has a remarkably close adjust- 
ment and jeweled bearings—which 
make it an accurate time-keeper ; 
while taste, elegance and genuine- 
ness are combined in its outward 
appearance. 


Itis handsome enough for Sun- 
day and cheap enough for week- 
days. May save banging your 
Sunday watch. Any jeweler will 
show you many Styles of the new, 
quick-winding Waterbury. $4 
to $15. : 29 


: @ FREE @ : 


Send a for Bost e, deduct it when oon < 

Goods al arante 0 
& ComNG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. * 
& 


Good Papers, = 2, 3, 4c. per Roll. 
& Gilt oe ee 


- 9 2d OC. 

b d Gilts, _- 8, 10c. and up.& 
< §sinch BORDERS to Match, Le. Ya @ 
W F_H. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. 1.& 
3 We guarantee to please you or refund postage. $ 


EREKEKEEEEEEELELEERERE 


Faster Hower Vases. — 


We have prepared for a larger exhibit than ever of Easter Vases, rich cut Crystal 
Glass of new shapes from both Foreign and Domestic Factories. : 


Many of the designs are confined to us. 


‘ 


Rich designs and colors of Vienna Glass, with gold decorations, for lilies or long- 


stem roses. 


All grades, from the moderate cost to expensive specimens. 


The above, and other choice specimens for presentation, now on view on the main 
floor Glass Tables and in the Art Pottery Rooms, 3d floor. 


INSPECTION 


INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


‘China and Glass Merchants, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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toilet soap” 


y Z 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 


An open pound package — 6 round Cakes. 
Your Druggist sells it — 
Your BARBER sells it — 40c. — Six Cakes. 


9 
Men's 
have known the wonderful softening, 
Faces-— comforting, Aealing properties of 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS 
—for upwards of Half a Century. No good Barber uses any 
other kind — it is sold in every civilized country on the globe. 
Did it never occur to you that what is so good for the face, 
must be exceptionally pure — and nice for the entire body — as 
a bath and Toilet Soap? 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 


cost us just thirteen years of constant 

13 i costly experiment — but we succeeded, 

and our success came two-fold. It be- 

Years came almost immediately ¢4e Soap for 

© BARBERS’ use —and to-day no shop that 

does not use it is considered first-class or a safe place to be 

shaved in. It became a most popular ToILET Soap, too — 
and to-day tons upon tons of it—are used for ha? purpose. 


was the first to thor- 
oughly appreciate the 
wonderful properties 


of WILLIAMS’ 
BARBERS’ SOAP 


BRIGHT 
BARBER —* must 


that what was safe enough —pure, mild, 4ea/ing enough for the 
face, must be excellent for the rest of the body. 

He began selling WILLIAMS’ SOAP to his customers 
to take home for TOILET use. The circle widened — and 
to-day extends around the world — millions are using it —. 
Barbers and Druggists everywhere are selling it. 


A 


WILLIAMS’ BAR- 
BERS’ SOAP creates 
a lather totally wzike 
other Soaps. It resem- 
bles soft — rich — deli- 
It feels like 


Soft — white 
Skin. 


cate cveamt—more than it does ordinary lather. 
cream — and it ac¢s like it. 

After using, the skin feels cool — soft —fresh—. It re- 
moves every kind of irritation — blemishes of every kind, and 
assures a most beautiful skin, of the finest texture. 


Chaps - 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 
was made to heal—. ‘Tender faces 
would become move tender but for 
the soothing, comforting properties 
it contains. It will heala sore on 


Cracks 
he hands — back — j 
Sores. nee us Sa. ee 


spots — eczema — old sores — cuts — a// flesh wounds heal 
quickly and smoothly —if wasked daily with this delicate 


antiseptic soap. 
but 40 cents. Start with one pound — 


try that before getting more. If you like 


e 
Price it —if it 7s what we say it is— you will 
© want to buy it by the box — of ten pack- 
ages. You save a little by doing this. 


One pound will last one person six months. It is ot expen- 
Less than So cents a year —for your TOILET Soap! 


A full pound package of this soap costs 


sive. 
Any druggist —any good BARBER 
— almost any Grocer. But be 


Where: 
sure you get WILLIAMS’ BAR- 


BERS’ BAR SOAP — in round cakes —. If you do not 


live near a good drug store or Barber Shop, write to us. We 
mail — postpaid —a full pound package —to any address on 
receipt of 4oc. in Stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap— 
for Toilet Use 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 


streneth.—Latest United States Government Food Report. ‘ 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


No. 1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colorado, New Mexico, 
California, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Montana and the Yellowstone 
National Park. 
ne me: 2, April 24. %5 Days’ Trip, the same as No. I, but omitting 
Alaska. 

No. 8 April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. The Yosemite Valley may be 
yisited in connection with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, Muy 24. 52 Days’ Trip across the Continent and to 
Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad aud homeward through 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

Kach of these tours includes a week at the Columbian Exposition. 

The parties will travelin Magnificent Special Vestibuled Trains, 
with Dining Cars aud all other first-class appointments. 


The W orld@’s Columbian Exposition: Special Pullman Vestibuied 
‘rains with Dining Cars will leave Bostou for Chicago daily during the 
spimmer. A week at the Rayinond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the 
Fair Grounds, will be jneluwded in the tickets. 


{@ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 


296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 


* 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate. 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals willadd to the income from yeartoyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. { OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX: 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 


6 Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems te me almost 
impessible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’ 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington St., where Plans and Phote- 
graphs ean be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 


‘ISK HALL. 


KEYES HALL 


PROPOSED 
CHAPEL, 


CAKPENTER 
HALL, 
with proposed 
change of front. 


HAMMOND 
_ LIBRARY. 


CHICAGO * THEOLOGICAL + SEMINARY. 
Headquarters for monet ea. ommlsts Attending the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The Board of Directors and the Faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary unite in cordially inviting Congregational ministers, their taraiine 
and members of their congregations to occupy rooms in the seminary buildings during the Columbian Exposition. 


ROOMS IN FISK HALL MAY BE SECURED AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


Rooms occupied by one person, $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 
5 STS RRA SOA IOAN SOS Ma salient eld Ti Hee Wie ena 


e 


Rooms occupied by two persons, 


Cots, 50 cents per day. 


The parlor and lecture rooms of the Seminar ll 
Sengine! Lime eae x linary will be at the service of guests for social purposes. 


References required from strangers. 


HENRY W. CHESTER, Treasurer, 


NORTHERN 


Persons applying for rooms should specify date and 
For rooms, diagrams of buildings, or further information, apply to 
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$1.25 to $1.75 per day. 
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FASTER 


‘¢We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


THIS IS A. 


ellin’s - Food - Girl. 


ill 
CECILIA PAYNE, MACON, GA. 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and active, 
and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous, 


GIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S Fool. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR 


Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


‘ The-Care-and - Feeding - of - Infants,” 


WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., - - Boston, Mass. 
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Tait, Sons & Co’s New Books |Our Latest Books 
The Last Sentence 


By MAXWELL Gray, author of ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘“‘The Reproach of Annesly,” Some Passages in the Prac- 


etc. Illustrated by A. G. Reinhart. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 H M 
as . , ’ . . = 
This is a more powerful work than “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” which made Maxwell Gray’s reputation. tice of Dr. artha Scar: 
The story is well worked out, and holds the reader’s attention with ever increasing force from the opening chapter borou h > 
in legend-haunted Brittany to the tremendous climax 1n the closing scene, where, in the English courtroom, the I ° 


Judge breaks down under more than mortal strain. The author has the rare and delightful faculty of being able 
to carry the reader with her through all her wanderings, so that the atmosphere of the story is never lost or un- By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


felt. No better book can be imagined. 6 See hae : : 
Ee It is strikingly original in presenting the 


The Victorian Age of English Literature |“""" "°""* 


By Mrs. Orrewant, author of ‘‘ The Makers of Florence,” “The Makers of Venice,”’ ‘‘ Laurence The [Man With Seven Hearts, 


; ¢ ’ ‘ +E) 7 f 4 € A 
Oliphant’s Life,” etc. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. And Other Stories. By ARTHUR BURRELL. 
The charm of Mrs. Oliphant’s style, as well as the justness of criticisms, and the thorough knowledge * 

which she possesses of English literature, particularly during the last two centuries, will make this new work 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

from her pen much sought after both by students of English literature and by critical reviewers. ... The work 5 

is sober, well informed and sympathetic; its range is wide, and it has a patient as well as an industrious chronicler. The book bears the stamp of solid, shrewd 
intellect. 


Oriole’s Daughter Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


By Jrssitz ForuHErGi“y, author of “The First | A Study of his Life and Work. By ARTHUR Guide to the Knowledge of 


Violin,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Wauaeu, A.B. (Oxon.). With portraits and 

Like “Cosmopolis,” this most interesting book—the 21 illustrations from photographs specially God. : 
thetic touch, and when the scene changes to the Ce ee “Probably the most judicious and discriminating GRATRY, Professor of Moral Theology at 
abruptly from thohuaik preath of thesountotevrac: | made”—7he Digi” Ys None St O88 TS: N88 | the Sorbonne. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
Teale folds ics TEILat sencisite pescaees, ic delicately | the brary, and aif readers of Tennyson will snd-in it | ‘<The most brilliant contribution of the last 


written, and absolutely free from any suspicion of imate material which illustrates his poetry.”—Boston | half-century to theological thought.””—Beacon. 
grossness. erald. 


The Drama: Addresses by Henry Irving |The Coming Religion. 


By Tuomas VAN Ness, A.M. A presen- 


With a frontispiece by Whistler. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Edition de Luze (in Press) A 
yen ios . Be , oe : ; : ‘end of modern thought. 
Large paper, limited to 300 copies, signed by the author. One vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, tation of abe tre » = 
uncut edges, $5.00, net. -16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
This dainty little volume comprises four interesting addresses by Mr. Irving, dealing with the annals of act- “a ; ‘ iriti = 
ing and with the art as well as with the traditions of the stage. It is full at once of the enthusiasms and the pro- His manly, fair and ee book de 
fessional culture which mark everything said or done by the chief figure on the modernstage. The addresses, de- |.Serves wide reading.’’—Boston Times. 


livered at Oxford University, on the Four Great Actors of the English Stage, will, we are sure, be read and reread 


by all loyers of the higher drama, and by every one in sympathy with the actor’s art. The work is enriched by an e 
excellent character portrait of Mr. Henry Irving. m Lost Illusions s The Two 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, Poets and Eve and David ‘ 


TAIT, SONS & COMPANY Aa obeys 
31 Union Square, North, NEW YORK] $1.50. 


‘¢ One of the master’s great books.’’—Tribune. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY |“nvett Life of George Sand. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: . Translated by MARIA ELLERY MacKaye. 


THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS. Geet Kee ca anes ae Sane 
ritte ‘4 at vivi d 
By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. A delightful book that gives a new insight into the social and do- TS AIA Seger i te tall Hor Be eaters Y. 
mestic life of Colonial and Revolutionary times. It tells of how our ancestors lived and loved, as TAHER I % Ss 
well as how they wrought, suffered and died. ~The volume contains anumber of colonial illustrations umes. 
after drawings specially made for the work. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


VAL=MARIA: A Romance of the Time of Napoleon I. In the Bundle of Time. 


me of Stories with Interludes. 
By Mrs. LAWRENCE TURNBULL, author of ‘‘The Catholic Man.’ Containing photograyure frontispiece A Volu of S 3 : 
from drawing by Kenyon Cox. 12mo, ornamented cover, gilt top, $1.25. By ARLo Bates. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


; A RIDDLE OF LUCK. “Pull of charm from first to last.” —Budget. 


By}M. E.$' BE, auth f ‘The D ’s Protégé.” A inel tertaini t i hich t : ° 
4 avaok, Site. iimaaantare, pad tas tone forma n Gebel combination. (dor. Sloth, $1.25." ea iahe In Foreign Kitchens. 
RECENTLY ISSUED: . .| By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, 50 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. JOHN GRAY. cents. With many carefully selected re- 


New (Third) Edition. Baited from original manuscripts A Reatucky, Tale of the Olden Time. By JAMES LANE cipes. 
and from his printed correspondence and other writ-| ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, 1,00. 


' \Gings, by Hon. JOHN BIGELOW. Three volumes. Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. Keep Your Mouth Shut. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 
: 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A LEAFLESS SPRING. BUT MEN MUST WORK. By Ros N. Canny. A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing, 
AjNew Novel by OssIP SCHUBIN. Translated from the} A NORTH COUNTRY COMEDY. By M. Its Causes, Effects and Treatment. By 
.,German by Mary J. Safford. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. BETHAM EDWARDS, 


F, A, A. Smirn, M.D. With an Appendix 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. on Ophthalmia in infants, by Drs. SMrru 


NOW COMPLETE. and SwAN BURNETT. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


Twenty years later than any of its competitors. “ Would be a great benefit if the book could 
«For general reference, ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopexdia’ is unequaled by any other work of like nature.” —W. ¥. Observer attain a wide sale.’”’—Medical Journal. 
. In ten volumes. A valuable and extremely cheap set of books. 
Price per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00 i owe rea Senet ae 
enty-fi illustrated circular sent to any address on application. 
oo : “i ‘THE PERRIER NOVELS. 


; COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. : 
| Marriage. The Inheritance. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715-717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, ee 


By Susan EDMONSTONE FERRIER. 


Cu 5 AGENTS WANTED Dj hi With photograyures by Merrill. Halfrussia 
ee eon TP ERINSULA is forthe Authentic Picturesque Chicago an our ‘‘ Jane Austen.”’ Bach 


FLORIDA virerr tes $) xo BUD ET 20 WORLD'S FAIR | novsr in two volumes, $2.50. 


lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people. 

No negroes, no liquor, no malaria;where pinea ae 200 Magnificent Engravings, costing nearl 

a ong Sa es grow ea and acee vege ae re aaah eae eet ae ibg! Leek fete Ae 

are gathered all winter. Homes sold on install- ler of recent years. e ° 

ments so cheap! ‘The Florida Homeseeker,” ing outfit free, add 25c.for postage. Freight paid. ROBERTS BROTH ERS, 
} monthly, tells all about it. Sample Free. Write Complete copy mailed for retail price $1.50. 


. i flor, & He ARD & CO., Baltimore, Md : Bie 2) oak aes 
a? pO.M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon’ Park,-Klorida. Behe woe? WARD et Sonus Bibles, Oreditgiven, | Publishers Bo ston 
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CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 
BANK-NOTE 


THE £1,000,000 AND 
OTHER NEW SKETCHES. 
By Mark Twain. With frontispiece. Small 


8vo, cloth, $1.00. Stamped leather, $1.50. |. 


This volume contains Mark Twain’s new 
story of the ‘‘£1,000,000 Bank-Note,” together 
with several other stories, by the same au- 
thor, which have never before appeared in 
book form. They include: ‘‘ Mental Telegra- 

- phy,” ‘‘ Playing Courier,” ‘“‘A Letter to Queen 
Victoria,’ ‘‘About Ships,’ ‘’ The German 
Chicago and “A Majestic Literary Fossil.’ 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. 


By Mark Twain. Fully illustrated by Dan 
Beard. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 
TENTING ON THE PLAINS. 
By ELIZABETH B. Custer, author of ‘‘ Boots 
and Saddles.” New cheap edition. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This edition is printed from new plates,with 
the original illustrations, and bound ina hand- 
some and appropriate cover. It is one of Mrs. 
Custer’s best books, and can be very favorably 
compared with her ‘‘ Boots and Saddles.’’ 


A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. 

An examination of Herbert Spencer’s utter- 
ances on the land question. By HENRY 
GEORGE, author of ‘Progress and Poy- 
erty,’’ ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade,”’ ‘‘So- 
cial Problems,’’ ‘“‘The Land Question,” 
‘Property in Land,’’ ‘‘ The Condition of 
Labor,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


“ He has made a book isa every admirer 
will be glad to read.””—Boston Globe. 

“The doctrines of which Henry George is 
the great apostle are reiterated with all the 
power of his strong mind and ready pen.’’— 
Washington Star. 


ONE HUNDRED DESSERTS. 
By ALESSANDRO FILiIpPIni. Neatly bound 
in cloth, 16mo, 128 pages, 50 cents. 
This is the third volume of this series, the 
other two being ‘‘ One Hundred Ways of Cook- 


ing Eggs ”’ and ‘One Hundred Ways of Cook- 
ing and Serving Fish.” 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


¥*» Our publications are for sale by ail booksellers, or are 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 
67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


WE: publish Books for 


Bible 
Students 


Evolution in Religion. 
By Rey. W. W. MCLANE, D.D. Price $1.00. 
Thoroughly scientific, fearless and straightforward. 


For instance 


Notes on Difficult Passages of the 


New Testament. By Rey. ELIAS RIiGGs, D.D.. 
LL.D. Price $1.25. 


The Fourfold Story. 
By Rev. GEO. F. GENUNG. Price 75 cents. 
A concise, helpful analysis of the Four Gospels. 


The Bock, When and ys Whom 


The Bible Was Written. By Rev.S.L. BLAKE, 
D.D. Price $1.50. 


Bible Studies. 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. Price, cloth, 40 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


“Tt is reliable, safe, devout, comprehensive.’ 
nal of Education. 


‘—Jour- 


Studies of the Old Vestament. 
By Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. Price $1.25. 


Primer of Christian Evidence. 


’ 


By R. A. REDFORD, M.A. With an appendix on 
“How to Teach the Old Testament.” Price 75 cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


REMOVAL. 
OUR NEW YORK ADDRESS 1S NOW 
112 Fifth Ave., near {Sth St. 


Revell’s New Books 


The Life of Catherine Booth, The Mother of the 
Salvation Army. By F. de L. BooTH-TUCKER. With 
19 full-page plates and many other illustrations. 2 
vols., 1340 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, boxed, net, $3.50. 
Besides giving a full account of Mrs. Booth’s life, this 

book gives a complete and accurate record of the or- 

ganization and early history of the Saison Army in 

Europe, America and Australia. 

“Well got up, carefully printed and eoeiousts illus- 
trated, they are not an unworthy tribute to one of the 
worthiest women of our time.”—W. 7. Stead, in the Re- 
view of Reviews. 

Princeton Sermons. Chiefly by Professors in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The contributors are President Patten and Professors 
Green, Hodge, Warfield, Paxton, Aiken, Murray, Davis. 


The Holy Spirit in Missions. By Rey. A. J. 
don,.D. D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Dr. Gordon is a writer with whom to differ is better 
and more suggestive than to agree with some others. 
He loves the truth, he gives his readers much that is 
true and deeply of the essence of Christianity.” — The 
Independent. 


Gor- 


the Servant of God. By Rey. F. B. 
MEYER. A new volume of the series of O/d Testament 
Heroes. 2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. D. L. Moody says: ‘‘Few books of recent years 
are better adapted to instruct and help Christians than 
those of this author.” 


Men and Morals. Addresses. By Rev. JAMES 
STALKER, M.A.,D.D. 12mo,-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
“ These lectures are earnest, striking and impressive 
presentations of practical tr uths of Christianity.”— 7he 
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and Introductory Letter by Prof. G. P. FisHmr. 
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the proposed volume will confer.’’—Prof. G. P. FISHER, D. D. 
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12mo, 75 cents. 
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is fixed as at no other season of the 
year upon the sufferings and death of 
A vaster host than 
ever before of devout and thoughtful souls 
are following the footsteps of the Man of 
Sorrows as He goes to His Gethsemane and 
Calvary. As they brood over the mystery 
of His cross a new sense of the meaning of 
all human suffering and discipline steals 
into their hearts. As they gaze upon the 
life that poured itself out unto the utter- 
most they find a yearning in their own souls 
to spend themselves for their brethren. 
There is something profoundly moving in 
this concentration of thought around the 
person of the suffering Saviour. Systems 
change. The world is sick and bad. Hu- 
man hearts are bleeding everywhere, but 
the life that was with the Father and was 
manifested unto us is still the unfailing 
hope of the people of God, the sure prophecy 
of a golden tomorrow. 


"Toss week the thought of Christendom 


Dr. Paton’s letter on’ our 514th page, ac- 
knowledging the courtesies receiyed in New 
England, is fragrant with the love and gen- 
tleness which charm every one who comes in 
contact with him and we but voice the feel- 
ing of all who have heard him when we say 
that it has been a joy and an honor to have 
him among us for two months. He has 
spoken no less than sixty-two times and 
whether his audience was composed of col- 
lege professors and students or of the rank 
and file of the churches he has been heard 
with keen interest, and we have received 
numerous testimonies to the effect which 
his earnest words and his absorption in his 
Master’s work have produced. Weare glad 
that he has spoken at so many of our educa- 
tional institutions. He must have given 
the young men and women a higher ideal of 
the missionary type. He received during 
his circuit through New England about 
$7,600, the bulk of it from Congregational 
givers, all of whom will have a more vivid 


interest in the New Hebrides mission. After 


visiting Pittsburg, Chicago and one or two 
other Western points Dr. Paton sails for his 
loved field in May. 


Several officers of the Sunday Protective 
League appeared last week before the State 
Railroad Commissioners in behalf of the re- 
striction of Sunday travel and traffic. It 
was urged that Massachusetts is more lax in 
this respect than most other States, thatmany 
labor unions have asked Congress, the public 
and their employers to release them from 
Sunday work, and that the commissioners 
have it in their power to put in force such a 
schedule as that maintained in Connecticut. 
The commissioners replied that the only 
authorized Sunday trains were those of the 
Boston & Maine winter schedule. They 
said that the railroads seemed to ignore the 
commission, believing that no effort would 
be made to enforce the law. The commis- 
sioners expressed doubt whether public 


sentiment would sustain any restrictions of 
Sunday travel. This seems to make it in- 
cumbent on-the public to express its mind 
on this subject, and we hope that both reli- 
gious bodies and labor organizations will 
remember that the commissioners assume 
that they are indifferent. We do not believe 
this is the case. Indeed, as was said at this 
hearing, the Suffolk South Conference and 
other local bodies have already taken action 
to show their opposition to this needless 
desecration of the Lord’s Day in depriving 
many of the opportunity both for rest and 
worship. But more general and emphatic 
declarations are evidently called for. If the 
people are alive to their own higher interests 
they will not remain silent on this matter. 


Another national association of aggres- 
sive Christian workers! The believers in 
open air preaching think the time has come 
for organization and a call is out, signed by 
such representative men as Drs, A. F. Schauf- 
fler, A. C. Dixon, Josiah Strong and Mr. 
Ballington Booth of New York, Rey. E. H. 
Byington of Brooklyn, Dr. T. S. Hamlin of 
Washington, Rey. J.C. Collins of New Haven, 
Rey. R. A. Torrey of Chicago and Hon. W. H. 
Howland of Toronto, appointing a conven- 
tion in New York, April 17, to which all men 
and women engaged or interested in open 
air work, including gospel wagon and tent 
work, areinvited. Those whoare interested 
but who cannot attend are requested to send 
letters at once to Frank H. Marston, 21 Water 


Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., stating experiences 


and convictions on this subject. We are 
glad that the sentiment in favor of open-air 
preaching which has been quietly growing 
in different parts of the country is to find ex- 
pression at such a conference, which will also 
make apparent the large amount of good 
work in this line already done and encourage 
a wiser and wider use of this important in- 
strumentality. We in this country have 
hardly begun to see its possibilities. 


Work for the Congregationalist exhibit at 
the World’s Fair is actively begun. Rey. J. 
G. Johnson, D.D., is chairman of the West- 
ern committee, the other members of which 
are Drs. Goodwin, Savage, Willard Scott, 
H. M. Scott, Gilbert and W. H. Warren, 
Messrs. I. N. Camp, E. W. Blatchford and 
Mr. G. B. Barrows. An Eastern advisory 
committee also has been appointed, includ- 
ing Mr. S. B. Capen, Rev. Morton Dexter 
and Hon. H. A. Hill of Boston, Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, D. D., of Montclair, N. J., and Mr. 
J. H. Stickney of Baltimore. In Rev. G. A. 
Hood the right man also has been secured 
to superintend the gathering and manage- 
ment of the exhibit. The Church Building 
Society is reluctant to yield his services, 
but accedes gracefully to the urgent appeal 
made. Mr. Hood, however, will fill his Sun- 
day appointments for the society at present 
and will retain his usual post office address. 
But most of his time for some months to 
come will be devoted to the exhibit. 


Plans- 


as yet are necessarily somewhat indefinite 
but it is safe to say that the space assigned 
to us as a denomination will be filled credit- 
ably. Mr. Stickney generously has offered 
to provide a miniature of the canopy which 
covers Plymouth Rock and under it a genu- 
ine piece of the rock. This naturally will 
be a central feature of the exhibit. Now 
that uncertainty as to the fact of the ex- 
hibit has been dispelled, Congregationalists 
throughout the country may be depended 
upon to co-operate vigorously to render it 
all which it ought to be. 


A brave deed for righteousness’s sake al- 
ways bears noble fruit. Fifty years ago the 
Free Church of Scotland was born. When 
the churches realized that they could not 
choose their own pastors and that worldly, 
unacceptable ministers were often put over 
them by the power of the state in order to 
provide these ministers with a living they 
protested. When their protest was rejected 
474 ministers, more than one-third the whole 
body of the clergy in the Established Chureh, 
laid down their livings as a protest against 
the interference of civil courts in spiritual 
things. A great body of elders and people 
went out with them. There are now 800 
free churches in Scotland. They give an- 
nually for foreign missions alone about half 
a million dollars, more than three times the 
amount of the far richer and more numer- 
ous established churches. They raise for 
all purposes nearly three million dollars a 
year. In these fifty years they have given 
to Scotland a great impulse to religious life 
and religious freedom. The heroic deed of 
fifty years ago is to be enthusiastically cel- 
ebrated in Scotland this spring and it de- 
serves to be remembered among us also as a 
testimony to the value and the effect of sac- 
rifice made in defense of spiritual liberty. 


RESURGAM. 


This one word is found on many a Chris- 
tian’s tomb of the first Christian centuries. 
It was the word which softened the sorrows 
of those left behind: ‘‘I shall rise.” It was 
the shout ot victory which, even in dying, 
vanquished death. It was like a window 
through which Christians often gazed on 
visions and vistas which inspired and sus- 
tained them in daily living not unto them- 
selves but unto Christ. 

The message of Easter is a summons to 
gaze more earnestly on the vision of the life 
to come, Its lilies and its songs speak to 
the senses of immortality. But there is no 
real meaning in them unless the risen Christ 
speaks His promise to our spirits, ‘* Because 
I live, ye shall live also.”? Eternal life is 
His gift, and He quickeneth whom He will. 
Every broken heart that realizes the healing 
of a great hope turns to Him with thanks- 
giving, Every troubled soul which draws 
consciously near to the confines of the dark- 
ness of the grave, and which really sees the 
light beyond ‘penetrating through the gloom, 
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sees Him and Him only. That one sen- 
tence, ‘‘I shall rise,” thrills through sorrow 
and through fear. Christ gives it meaning. 
We shall rise because He rose. Union with 
Him gives assurance of life to come; noth- 
ing else gives that assurance, 

But that life is not only a promise, it is a 
possession. ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath the 
‘Tife; he that hath not the Son hath not the 
life.’ We dwell much, perhaps too much, 
on what Christ can do for men in this pres- 
ent world. Yet the highest blessings which 
spring from Christian faith here depend on 
the earnestness and seriousness with which 
we look on what Christ has revealed con- 
cerning the life to come. The life we now 
have, if it is really the life in Christ, is eter- 
nal, is not subject to waste and decay. If 
Christ lives in us, then death is abolished. 
It is only an incident, in no true sense an 
end of anything to be desired. This con- 
sciousness of present immortality, this right- 
eousness in Him which is immortal right- 
eousness, is the supreme relief from anxiety 
and discouragement. We are worried as 
Christ commanded us not to be worried, be- 
eause present discomforts and present evils 
seem to be supreme. We are restless and 
depressed because they seem to great for us 
to contend with and we cannot see beyond 
them. If we will look through the window 
. which Christ has opened for us by-His resur- 
rection we shall gain buoyancy and strength, 
Present disappointments and evils are but 
temporary. They will: vanish soon and for- 
ever and beyond them are the endless happy 
years. So, too, our ambitions will be mod- 
erated by the consciousness of possessing 
eternal life. The passion for gaining pres- 
ent comforts has rapidly increased in recent 
years and the disproportionate value set’on 
them has weakened faith in the unspeakable 
gift of God, which is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Easter should bring 
to us more’ calmness and dignity, greater 
confidence in view of the certainty of our 
immortal possessions. 

Yet two things must always be remem- 
bered. The life that now is determines 
‘what the resurrection is to be, ‘they that 
thave done good unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have done ill unto the 
resurrection of judgment.’’ And Easter has 
little meaning to those to whom its mes- 
sage of resurrection comes but once in the 
year. The life in Christ is perennial. Every 
day to him who has it is a new joy. In 
sickness or health, poverty or riches, sorrow 
or joy, the conquering word always in the 
heart and on the lips brings a constant, 
fresh awakening to the blessedness, the 
power, the glory of the great revelation of 
the life to come, Reswrgam—I shall rise. 


= 


MINISTERS AND THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


Zion's Herald last week had a symposium 
on the higher criticism, giving the views of 
twenty-five ministers and theological pro- 
fessors in different denominations as to 
what should be the attitude of ministers 
toward it. We wish our contemporary had 
also done the same thing five years ago. 
A comparison of the attitude of repre- 
dentative men on this subject then and 
now would be of great interest. At any 
rate, this symposium is good evidence that 
those ministers who rail at higher critics 


simply as disturbers of their peace, which is 
secured by ignorance, are in the small minor- 
ity. The church at large is coming to wel- 
come higher criticism—the scholarly inves- 
tigation into the authorship, time of com- 
position and external influences on the 
minds of the writers of the books of the 
Bible—as helping all Christians to a truer, 
richer, more inspiring knowledge of the 
character and the will of God. 

Between the higher critics themselves 
ministers discriminate. Toward thése who 
reverence their own knowledge and are 
irreverent toward God and those who have 
sincerely worshiped Him in the past they 
are hostile. ‘Toward those who are modest 
in their estimate of their abilities and work, 
courteous toward the work of others, rev- 
erent toward God and evidently laboring 
to discover Him more clearly in His Word 
that men seeing Him may grow more like 
Him, ministers are friendly, and as the re- 
sults of scholarly investigation are becoming 
popularized they are becoming higher crit- 
ics themselves. So, as into this marvelous 
movement of knowledge which character- 
izes our time there shall come the ‘deeper 
sense of unworthiness because God, holy 
and supreme, is more clearly seen, and as 
there shall come the deeper spirit of prayer 
for more: light and for the spiritual re- 
newal of men into the likeness of Him 
whose glory is thus newly revealed, the 
Bible will more than ever before pervade 
and control the thought of the world be- 
cause the Bible enlightens: and represents 
the conscience of mankind. Not less study 
is needed but more prayer, an intenser long- 
ing for the illumination and warmth of the 
Holy Spirit. May God grant these to make 
the new knowledge a living power! 


RAMPANT ANTI-GLADSTONISM, 


Now that the English Tories are out of 
office they seem to have lost their heads. 
They are exhibiting a reckless hostility to 
the party in power, and especially to Mr. 
Gladstone, their exhibition of which will go 
far to convince a multitude of moderate 
men, who have been disposed to sympathize 
with them hitherto, that the change of gov- 
ernment has been for the best. They are 
condescending to use the most apparent 
trickery in order to embarrass the govern- 
ment. The policy of obstruction, which 
the Liberals when in opposition used very 
rarely, if at all, the Irish members being 
chiefly responsible for it, the Tories now 
are using persistently, even inventing new 
methods of delaying business. Their object 
is to prevent the final reading of the Irish 
home rule bill, but they are unconsciously 
playing into the hands of the government 
and disgusting the country. 

Thus far the Liberals haye shown wisdom 
and have earned success. A few new and 
useful measures—such as the parish coun- 
cils bill, which aims to establish in each 
parish a small committee, or council, ‘to 
manage local affairs, and is so good that 
even the Tories generally favor it—have 
been brought forward and the great object 
of the party at present, the enactment of 
the home rule bill, has been steadily pushed 
on. Mr. Balfour’s course as leader of the 
opposition has demonstrated afresh his in- 


‘competency for work of that sort, a violent 


disagreement in his own party has resulted, 
and the authority of Lord Salisbury himself 
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hardly has been equal to the task of re- 
establishing the appearance of harmony. 

The opposition to home rule in Ulster is 
the most serious feature of the situation. 
It is admitted that a vigorous anti-home rule 
agitation is going on and that many of the 
people not only are threatening forcible re- 
sistance to the new policy but also are actu- 
ally arming themselves. Many public meet- 
ings in protest against the government’s bill 
are being held, and only the illness of Lord 
Salisbury has kept him from attending a 
great demonstration at Belfast. Itis a most 
discreditable fact that this policy of oppo- 
sition, even by force of arms, has been, and 
undoubtedly still is being, advocated by the 
Tories, in the hope of thus embarrassing Mr. 
Gladstone. 

It hardly seems likely that the opposition 
can make any great difference to the final 
establishment of home rule, although it 
may interfere seriously with the success of 
that policy locally. The most lamentable 
fact connected with the whole subject is 
that in Great Britain, as too often is true 
among ‘ourselves, many who in ordinary 
private relations try to be honorable, intel- 
ligent and Christian men allow themselves 
to be governed in politics by mean motives 
and to be guilty of dishonest and shameful 
practices and seem to think it no harm, 

—<f— 
(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


RISEN WITH CHRIST. 


As our thoughts turn afresh to the resur- 
rection of our Lord it is worth noting that, 
by a kind of anticipation, the apostle Paul 
speaks repeatedly to believers still in the 
flesh as if their resurrection already had 
been experienced. ‘‘If then ye were raised 
with Christ,’ he says, ‘‘seek the things 
that are above.’’ To him the resurrection, 
important and glorious although it is in 
its relation to the body, is an even more 
significant and splendid fact in reference to 
the sou]. It has to do primarily with the 
development of holy character. They who 
have risen truly with Christ are living in 
some degree the life of the risen and glori- 
fied. They have attained to a level of 
appreciation of righteousness, of interest 
in itand of devotion to it, higher than any 
previously gained. 

Is not this conception of the apostle true? 
Is it not the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Christian that it is his endeavor to 
illustrate upon earth the spirit and manner 
of life which presumably prevail in heaven? 
Is it not the fact that, making due allow- 
ance for human impeffections, he is con- 
ceded to be the most genuine child of God 
who best illustrates that unworldly spirit 
which is not unpractical but consecrated? 
We call a Paul, a John, a Thomas & Kempis, 
a Henry Martyn, a Sister Dora, a Catherine 
Booth, a Phillips Brooks signal examples of 
holy living here on earth and commend 
them as worthy of imitation. Is it not 


“because they, and such as they, have ap- 


preciated the truth that they already were 
risen with Christ in a true, if not yet entire, 
sense and strove to enable others to see 
that their affections were set supremely on 
things above? 

Every such life inevitably is a standard 
of comparison. It compels us to admit that 
the heavenly life can be, and is being, lived 
here below by some, by many. It brings 
each of us face to face with the test ques- 
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tion, Is my own life an illustration of the 
risen life? 


? 


THE WEEK IN’ REVIEW. 


It is a pleasant duty to record the fact 
that two attempts which have been made in 
thé Massachusetts House of Representatives 
to change the Australian ballot law have 
failed, proving that the system is strong in 
the confidence of the people and that the 
political managers cannot have everything 
their own way. One of the schemes pro- 

. posed was to amend the law so that the 
names of all the party candidates should be 
gathered in one group, and the other per- 
mitted voting for the entire list of candi- 
dates by a single mark. The Senate has de- 
feated a bill, which passed the House, to fix 
the hours of a day’s labor for railroad em- 
ployés at ten in a consecutive eleven. A 
bill is pending before the committee on 
banks and banking to revive the State bank 
system and to provide for the issue of cir- 
culating notes under the supervision of the 
State auditor, sufficient security to be de- 
posited with him. Those who remember 
the past experience ofsour people with State 
banks will hesitate before approving this 
bill. Mayor Matthews of the city of Boston 
has renewed his fight against the corpora- 
tions which manufacture gas for the citizens, 
and it must be said that he is revealing a 
state of bondage and extortion which is 
scarcely calculated to fill the citizen with 
pride. Enormous dividends on watered 
stock are the reward of the corporations. 
High tariff charges and no revenue to the 
city from valuable franchises bestowed are 
the portion of the citizens. Moreover, the 
Legislature seems to be prohibited from 
affording relief. And this in Boston! 


Amidst a chorus of discordant utterances 
by laberers and their employers the only 
note of cheer trom the world of labor is 
that which comes from England, where the 
five months’ strike of the cotton operatives 
has ended by acompromise. The suffering 
has been frightful, the spirit of the strikers 
and employers stubborn and the number of 
idle spindles between fourteen and fifteen 
million. Now there is a correspondingly 
large measure of rejoicing. In Boston a 
severe contest between the makers of car- 
riages and their men has begun, the latter 
insisting upon ten hours’ pay for nine 
hours’ work and a ten per cent. increase in 
piece work wages. In New York City a 
contest between the Clothing Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and their cutters has begun 
that threatens to array the American Fed- 
eration of Labor against the manufacturers 
and stop the manufacture of clothing in the 
metropolis for weeks, perhaps months. Fif- 
teen thousand operatives are facing idleness 
and starvation. Rumors of dissatisfaction 
among the telegraphers employed by the 
Western Union Company and their inten- 
tion of forcing a contest for higher wages at 
the time of the Columbian Exposition are 
paralleled by the repetition of rumors that 
have been current for months relative to the 
purpose of employés of railroads centering 
in Chicago to use the stress of circum- 
stances incident upon the increase of travel 
to the World’s Fair to force their employers 
to give higher wages and shorter hours or 
submit to a tie-up. 


- ths 


Fortunately, it seems probable that the 
whole question of the respective rights and 
duties of the corporation, employé and the 
public in such matters is likely to be con- 
sidered by our highest judicial tribunal ere 
long. Indeed, the decisions of minor judges 
during the past two weeks have done much 
to direct the thought of all people upon the 
grave problems and clarify thought and 
crystallize opinion. The decisions of Judges 
Taft and Rieks in the case of the Lake 
Shore engineers and firemen, to which we 
referred last week, are but two of several 
that deserve careful attention. The testi- 
mony given in the courts at Toledo has 
shown that the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers has had a rule which en- 
abled its chief to order a boycott upon 
roads which were at odds with the brother- 
hood and that in obedience to this rule— 
though enjoined by the court—seyeral of 
the engineers and firemen practically boy- 
cotted the Ann Arbor Road by refusing to 
retain their positions on the Lake Shore 
Road. The recent statements of General 
Manager Ashley of the Ann Arbor Road and 
Chief Arthur of the brotherhood are sig- 
nificant in that they both state their willing- 
ness to abide by governmental control of 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployé. provided the rule works equally in 
both directions, making it as impossible for 
the corporation to dismiss summarily as for 
the employé to leave. By a decision of 
Judge Billings of the United States Circuit 
Court in New Orleans, just rendered in a 
suit brought by the United States against 
the Workingmen’s Amalgamated Council of 
that city, it has been decreed that the boy- 
cott against non-union labor which that 
council enforced last November, compelling 
a discontinuance of transportation of goods 
and merchandise in transit from State to 


‘State and to and from foreign countries, 


was a restraint of commerce, hence unlaw- 
ful. Criminal prosecution of the leaders 
of the boycott is now in order. Judge 
Speer of the Circuit Court in Georgia is now 
considering the petition of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers requiring the re- 
ceiver of the Central Railroad to make con- 
tracts with the engineers. The effect of 
this decision will be to determine the status 
of employés on a railroad temporarily in 
the hands of a State official. Justiee Adams 
of the New York Supreme Court has de- 


,eided that the president of a Rochester as- 


sembly of Knights of Labor, in securing the 
discharge from his lucrative position of a 
non-union engineer because he would not 
join the labor organization, ‘‘ interfered 
with personal liberty in 2 manner and to an 
extent the law will not countenance,” hence 
he and his associates are liable for dam- 
ages inflicted. 


Two million dollars is the sum which it 
is said has been illegally paid into the 
pockets of the widows, children’ and grand- 
children of soldiers, through a latitudina- 
rian interpretation of the statutes regulating 
pension payments made in 1876, reversed last 
September and the fact of the reversal just 
made public. Why latitude of interpreta- 
tion? Why withholding of information? 
President Cleveland again has announced 
his desire for a pension commissioner with a 
reputation as a business man of executive 
ability, equal to handling one-third of our 


national revenue so that the interests of all 
the people shall be conserved. There are 
those who do not intend that President 
Cleveland and the Democratic majority in 
Congress shall forget that the party is 
pledged to tariff reform and the abolition 
of protection for protection’s sake. The 
New York Tariff Reform Club is first in 
the field with a tentative tariff bill, which 
it proposes to submit to Secretary Carlisle 
as embodying the views of the members of 
the club assisted in their formulation of 
details by competent experts. They sug- 
gest free trade in raw materials and strictly 
ad valorem duties upon a greatly reduced 
list of commodities and products. The 
British and French Governments have raised 
the rank of their representatives in Wash- 
ington from that of minister to ambassador, 
and we will reciprocate, recent legislation 
making it possible wherever a European 
nation sets the example. 


‘Inherent immiscibility,’’ it seems, is the 
polite, diplomatic phrasing of the reason 
which our State Department has given to 
China for our attitude toward her children 
who have emigrated to this country. It 
would have been more in accordance with 
facts to have said ‘‘inveterate hostility of 
Pacific coast demagogues.’’ There is no 
more proof of the ‘‘inherent immiscibility” 
of Chinamen than there is of the ‘‘ inherent 
immiscibility’’ of the Poles from Russia. 
Restriction of immigration based on lack 
of character, intelligence and thriftful habits 
is demanded because it is necessary for self- 
preservation, but exclusion and expulsion 
because of color and race are not to be tol- 
erated without the protest of Christian pa- 
triots. A delegation of Protestant Episco- 
pal bishops recently called on President 
Cleveland to induce him to do all in his 
power to make the execution of the Geary 
law as lenient as possible. Secretary of the 
Treasury Carlisle asserts that the law will 
be strictly enforced next May. Of course 
it will and ought to be. The executive has 
no choice in the matter and if it had we 
should not favor its using it. The more 
swift and thorough the execution the more 
thorough and swift the revulsion of the 
people and the greater the likelihood of a 
change of the law at the next session of 
Congress. The Chinamen, as-a rule, by 
advice of the Six Companies, are refraining 
from compliance with the provisions of the 
law which demand registration. Eminent 
counsel have been engaged and a test case 
will be made bringing the constitutionality 
of the law directly before the national Su- 
preme Court. 


When one considers to what dimensions 
the business of manufacturing and the habit 
of using telephones have grown, and how 
they and the phonograph have transformed 
and accelerated the life of the business 
world, it behooves him to consider respect- 
fully and reyerently the claims that are 
made for the telautograph, invented by 
Prof. Elisha Gray and exhibited by him to 
the skeptical world last week. The reputa- 
tion of the inventor is so high and secure 
because of what he has done in the past 
that it will not do to scoff at his claims. 
Moreover, the tests were made in the pres- 
ence of jealous rival electricians, keen busi- 
ness men and shrewd journalists. What is 
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the machine? Itis a very long pen, just as 
the telephone is a very Jong tongue. It will 
enable John. Jones, the banker, sitting in his 
State Street office in Boston, to write, in 
his own peculiar chirography, a letter on 
paper which reposes in Chicago, San Fran- 
eisco or the City of Mexico; or Peter Smith, 
who is architect of the new post office 
building in Seattle, can settle a mooted 
question of construction by drawing his 
instructions in Boston, confident that every 
eurve and angle of his sketch will be repro- 
duced in Seattle. The artist of the New 
York Tribune, who witnesses a typical Bos- 
ton fire, can transmit to his employer the 
illustrations for the narrative published a 
few hours later. In fact, it is impossible 
to conceive of the service which this won- 
derful harnessing of electricity will render 
tomen. Under the present system of grant- 
ing patents it means a wonderful fortune 
for the inventor and probably another mo- 
nopoly similar to the telephone. 


A step of exceeding significance has just 
been taken by the British House of Com- 
mons, which, by a vote of 276 to 229, has 
passed a resolution approving the principle 
of compensation of its members. To un- 
derstand the nature of this change it is nec- 
essary to recall the fact that now not only 
do members of the House receive neither 
salary nor mileages, but they have to pay 
their own election charges, which range 
from £300 to £1,200 at each contest, the 
amount depending upon the size and nature 
of the constituency. A Parliamentary can- 
didate must either be well to do himself or 
have friends who will help him with funds 
at election time. Nor do these election ex- 
penses represent all that it costs to be a 
member of the House of Commons. If a 
member desires to retain his seat in the 
next Parliament, he has to spend large sums 
on the registration of voters and in main- 
taining the local party organization. In ad- 
dition to all this, in the case of a member 
who is supposed to have money, there are 
innumerable claims of a public or semi-pub- 
lic character. He is expected to be liberal 
toward the churches in his constituency and 
to head the subscription list for the hospi- 
tals and the local charities. The practice 
of looking to the local member to meet all 
these claims on his purse is a relic of the 
days prior to the reform act of 1867, when 
voters were fewer in number in all the con- 
stituencies and bribery and corruption at 
election times were open and flagrant. The 
reform acts of 1867 and 1884, and the ballot 
and the corrupt practices acts by which 
they were followed, all had the effect of 
making bribery no longer safe or expedient. 
These acts of Parliament have limited the 
sum a candidate may spend on his election, 
but they have not freed him from the numer- 
ous calls which are made upon him while he 
is a candidate or while he is representing 
the constituency in Parliament. It must 
inevitably be some years before the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are paid in 
the same way as the members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate at Wash- 
ington, but the discussion on the subject 
during the last five years and the return of 
workingmen members to the House of Com- 
mons will serve to do away with the anti- 
quated notion still very prevalent in Eng- 
land that, as between a member of Parlia- 
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ment and his constituents, all the obligations 
are on one side—that of the member. 


The Assize Court of France has declared 
Charles de Lesseps guilty of bribing M. 
Raibut, ex-minister of public works, to vote 
for the Panama lottery bonds bill and con- 
victed M. Blondin of acting as a go-between. 
Baihut has been sentenced to imprisonment 
for five years, a fine of 750,000 francs and 
loss of civil rights, Blondin to imprisonment 
for two years and de Lesseps to imprison- 
ment for one year concurrent with a five 
year sentence previously imposed. The 
funeral of Jules Ferry was remarkable for 
its demonstrations of esteem and for the 
eulogy given by M. Ribot, and it was unac- 
companied by any demonstrations of dis- 
order for which the military had prepared. 
The republican caucus, influenced by Pres- 
ident Carnot, named M. Challemet Lacour 
as Ferry’s successor as president of the Sen- 
ate, M. Constans, who desired it, being set 
aside. There are those who predict that 
M. Constans is the coming man in France 
and that M. Carnot will regret that he 
failed to enlist his services in supporting 
the present administration. 


The formal opening of the Bering Sea 
arbitration in Paris occurred on the 23d, 
the arbitrators and counsel receiving, prior 
and subsequent to their assembling, marked 
tokens of honor from the French Govern- 
ment. They have adjourned until April 
4 in order to examine the printed argu- 
ments of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. The German Reichstag has laughed 
Rector Ahlwardt, the anti-Semite, out of 
court and his charges against Prince Bis- 
marck and Minister of Finance Miquel, but 
the doughty champion has gone forth among 
the people and been received with such 
marked enthusiasm that the serious minded 
German leaders realize that they are facing 
a rapidly increasing party which has for its 
war cry, ‘‘Down with the Jews.’’ The re- 
sult of the latest elections corroborates the 
belief in the rapid growth of the party and 
presages the strengthening of Ahlwardt’s 
hands in the next Reichstag. As a result 
of this the government organs have begun 
to decry universal suffrage and deride the 
quality of the Reichstag of today as con- 
trasted with what it used to be and might 
be. Italy has been compelled to face the 
unpleasant fact that dynamiters are at work 
in Rome threatening the safety of diplomats 
and citizens and the stability of palaces 
and houses of government. Even the pop- 
ular King Humbert has not escaped the 
attack of a fanatic, who hurled a missile 
that -barely escaped striking him. The 
mayor of Moscow has been shot by one 
Adrianoff, who it is thought simply exe- 
cuted the will of fellow-Nihilists. 


IN BRIEF, 


As the time draws near for the spring con- 
ferences and associations it is worth while to 
remember that more time for free discussion 
of live topics would add greatly to the interest 
of some of these meetings. ~ 


<A 


St. Patrick’s Day having been made a holi- 
day for the municipal employés of Chicago as 
a natural sequence the city council voted that 
Emperor William’s birthday should be a sim- 
ilar occasion for paying the tax payers’ money 
into the pockets of those who had not earned 


it. “Where are we at?”’ \ 
\ 


This is a day of generous giving. On secede 
Sundays the following churches have given 
for foreign or home missions: Fifth Avenue 
Baptist, New York City, $30,000; Clarendon 
Street Baptist, boston, $8,500; Old South, Bos- 
ton, $7,000; Washington Square Methodist 
Episcopal, New York City, $6,000. 


There can be no question that Governor 
Russell’s Fast Day proclamation will this 
year beread. It isan appeal from the Legisla- 
ture to the people, and ought to result either 
in justifying the appointment of the day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer by the State, 
or in abolishing a form which does not cor- 
respond to the fact it claims to represent. 


The Boston ministers have seldom discussed 
a topic which awakened greater interest than 
that of last Monday, in which Free Baptists 
and Congregationalists talked in a friendly 
way of the advantages of a union, or at least a 
federation, between the two denominations, 
of the obstacles to union and of steps which 
may be taken to bring it about. There is no 
doubt that the advantages are so great that 
the difficulties ought to be overcome. 


Fire seems to pursue Dr. Lorimer. In 1879, 
when he was pastor of Tremont Temple, it 
was burned to the gfound. He removed to 
the Michigan Avenue Baptist Church in Chi- 
cago, and two years later while he was its 
pastorit was burned down. He became pastor 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church in the same 
city, which was nearly destroyed by fire two 
years ago. Now for the fourth time he is left 
with only the ruins of a church edifice. 


The American Board voted at its last meet- 
ing that three-fourths of the vacancies in its 
corporate membership may this year be filled 
by persons nominated by the state associa- 
tions and conferences. Each state body is 
thus left to take the initiative and name its 
candidates. It may easily be seen, by taking 
the average number appointed from any one 
State for the last three or four years, to how 
many that State will probably be entitled this 
year, and nominations should be made accord- 
ingly. If the churches really desire represen- 
tation in the board they will take advantage 
of their opportunity. 


The Minutes of the National Council are 
issued at last. Like the Council itself this 
volume of 216 pages consists mainly of reports 
of committees, printed as they were presented. 
Besides forty such reports there are seven from 
the benevolent societies and six from the theo- 
logical seminaries. Except the sermon there 
were no papers or addresses. From the rather 
discouraging list of committees appointed for 
the next meeting it would appear as though 
the council was largely recommitteed. It is, 
however, in the power of the provisional com- 
mittee greatly to remedy this matter, and we 
fully expect that committee to do so. 


It will interest his many friends to learn 
that Rev. E. F. Williams, D.D., of Chicago, 
otherwise known as Franklin, who has been 
abroad for nearly two years, is now in the 
Orient. He left Berlin, where he passed the 
winter, about a month ago, going first to 
Greece, and his line of travel subsequently 
includes Egypt, the Nile and the Holy Land. 
He expects to return to this country in June 
to resume his post as our Chicago correspond- 
ent. We shall publish soon an interesting 
communication from Dr. Williams describing 
the relations of church and state in Germany 
and another setting forth the practical Chris- 
tian activities in Berlin. 


The recent fires in Boston have called forth 
remarkable displays of nerve and heroism, 
and they have reminded many who have been 
hitherto heedless of divine things of the provi- 
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dential care which guards their lives. 
_ Globe reports District Chief Abbott as saying: 


and all the culture of the world. 
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I have seen three instances, one after the 
other, within two months, when nothing but 
the hand of Providence could have saved the 
boys. It may take some men a long time to 
understand those signs but I have fully made 
up,any mind that I owe my presence here at 
this moment to the intervention of God and 
not to my knowledge of fires or sense of danger, 
and I know of seventy-five men in the depart- 
ment who are like myself. . . . I amachanged 
man from this out, and any man who has seen 
as much as I have the past couple of months 
and does not prepare himself is not deserving 
of clemency. 


No doubt he may have the open support of 
Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Kean and other 
prelates in the neighborhood of Washington. 
In that case he would have an easy victory 
over the opposition. 


So said a Catholic priest of New York City 
to a Tribune reporter, referring to Prof. M. F. 
Egan, who is said to be a candidate for the 
position of United States minister to Greece. 
Conceded to be one of the most gifted of 
Roman Catholic literary lights in this country, 
it seems that now he is out of favor with 
Archbishop Corrigan and his friends because 
he has played into the hands of Archbishop 
Ireland in the Satolli controversy. We quote 
the above and refer to this matter because of 
its significance in connection with Mgr. Satol- 
li’s choice of Washington as a place of resi- 
dence. This administration and every suc- 
ceeding one will have to count upon a Roman 
Catholic lobby, which will be all the more 
effective because of the indirection of its 
methods. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The Christ Life was discussed before the 
Congregational Club. Dr. David J. Burrell 
spoke of that life in the church, defining it 
as a living over again in miniature of the 
life of Christ Himself, to which these things 
were absolutely necessary: (1) A profound 
regard for truth, the basis of a holy life. (2) 
Purity. (8) Charity, a quality far too sel- 
dom found in the churches of today, leaving 
some of the truest and most touching lines 
on practical Christlike charity to be sung by 
such unbelieving singers as Pope, Burns 
and Hood. (4) Zeal. As Christ was sent 
into the world to succor the needy so He 
sends us, who do well to remember that 
“Jove letter of Bengal’’: ‘‘ Jesus in heaven, 
Jesus in the heart; the heart in heaven, 
heaven in the heart.’’ 

Rey. G. A. Gordon of Boston spoke of the 
Christ Life in the Ministry. While the min- 
isters were peculiarly trustees of the gospel 
they held not the trust alone. There were 
the theological seminaries, when compe- 
tently manned; and, most important of all, 
the Holy Spirit, the chief trustee. He em- 
phasized three points: (1) Christianity is a 
thing in itself independent of the thoughts, 
theologies and conceptions of mankind, an 
historical fact just as the physical universe 
is; therefore the end is sure. It is here to 
live, to roll forward and to own the earth at 
last. (2) The assimilative power of Chris- 
tianity, taking in all the truth in philosophy, 
physical science, all the various religions 
It is not 
wholly contained in the four Gospels and 
Epistles, itis that plus the Holy Spirit. (8) 
Keep Christianity dominant in the practical 
activities of the world, setting the purity of 
the plow, polished by running through the 
furrow, before that of the shield, polished by 
art and hung upon the wall as a piece of 
bric-a-brac. We face three great problems— 


' physical pain, moral evil, social inequality. 
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If we try to solve these problems apart 
from the gospel, atheism and despair are 
the result, If we keep Christianity supreme 
its purity is safe, 

Dr. William Lloyd’s topic was the Christ 
Life in the World. He said that the polit- 


ical and regenerative movements of the, 


world have sprung from, and been carried 
forward by, men more or less distinctly 
impregnated with the life of Christ. The 
Christ life is not simply imitation, it is the 
incarnation,.of Christ. He must be re- 
vealed in us as the Father was revealed 
in Him. The incarnation was not a thing 
that occurred 1800 years ago and then 
stopped; it is repeated in every man who 
receives Christ into his heart. The contrast 
between the republics of today and those 
of ancient times lies in the fact that the 
former are for the many while the latter 
were only for the few. The only man who 
has been able to Jead the Irish people up 
to the verge of the promised land of free- 
dom is not the infidel, pessimistic Balfour, 
but the great, good, holy Christian noble- 
man, Gladstone. 

The Clerical Union took up the subject of 
Lying, Rev. Howard S. Bliss undertaking to 
tell the truth about it. Knowing well his 
audience, all closely akin, morally, to the 
young gentleman who did it with his little 
hatchet, Mr. Bliss dealt with his theme phil- 
osophically rather than. practically, seeking 
for the ethical basis of truthfulness. He 
did not agree with Kant’s idea that a lie is 
any attempt or intention to deceive, ‘‘as 
when we put a worm ona hook to deceive 
the fish, or put up a scarecrow to deceive the 
bird.”’ [IfMr. Bliss had been a born trouter 
he would have known that no true disciple 
of Walton would ever lie toa trout. When 
he puts the worm on his hook ‘‘as if he 
loved bim”’ he isn’t aiming to ‘‘ deceive the 
fish’’ but to catch him, and that out of 
“loverfor being in general.’”?] He did not 
like the utilitarian theory that deception 
which results beneficially is justifiable; nor 
would he draw the color line between white 
lies and black. ‘' Any violation of the just 
claims of any person for the truth’’ Mr. 
Bliss called lying. And the brethren agreed 
with him. 

That the official health reports of the city 
have shown of late a comparatively smail 
number of deaths has greatly surprised 
those familiar with the unspeakably filthy 
condition of our streets before a kind Provi- 
dence, sending a blessed rain upon the just, 
came to the rescue of the people, and upon 
the unjust lifted a frightful load from the 
shoulders and conscience of the street com- 
missioner, pocketing his million and a half 
and the execrations of all good citizens. 
The helpful deluge came not a moment too 
soon. The people and their children were 
scarcely saved. Where shall Brennan ap- 
pear? This story teaches anew the wisdom 
of building a city on a long and narrow 
strip between two even flowing rivers and 
within easy noseshot, almost within earshot, 
of old ocean’s roaring breakers. 

Still the city is full of victims of a most 
uncomfortable, if not generally fatal, influ- 
enza of a ‘‘grippy”’ type, that has emptied 
for a time the office chair of many a plucky 
business man not wont to succumb to ordi- 
nary foes. When the influenza microbe 
builds his invention, as a sort of ‘‘lean-to,”’ 
to an already sufficiently permanent struc- 
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ture of rheumatism, the effect, if favorable 
to any earthly industry other than strict at- 
tention to his nasal and bronchial terri- 
tories, is certainly not conducive to the 
evolution of lively periodical correspond- 
ence. 

An event most interesting to our frater- 
nity was the dedication this week of the 
Morrisania Church’s new edifice in the north- 
ern ward. Organized in 1851 it has had a 
checkered history since the early days when 
Dr. Washington Gladden was its popular 
pastor and that suburb was attracting many 
desirable families from the city. Later the 
tide turned, Germans went in, lager flowed; 
several valued brethren, Rev. Edwin John- 
son and John P. Coyle among them, gave 
laborious years to the work, followed up 
faithfully since 1887 by Rev. R. G. Wood- 
bridge. Moving with the current the church 
has sold and built anew on an attractive 
site amid the homes of its members and is 
henceforth to be known as the Forest Ave- 
nue Congregational. It has bright pros- 
pects of better years to come. Besides Mr. 
Woodbridge Drs. Behrends, Joseph B. Clark, 
Bourne and Stokes took part in the dedica- 
tion. A series of meetings is to be held in 
coming weeks in. which the pastor will be 
assisted by anumber of well-known brethren 
of the vicinity. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


President Cleveland has gradually devel- 
oped his line of policy with regard to the 
appointments to office during the past two 
weeks, until now it has become quite clearly 
defined and it is regarded with much satis- 
faction by the people, so far as can be dis- 
cerned here. The President’s new rules, in 
fact, have added to his fame as an executive 
officer and have achieved a kind of fame of 
their own. They show very plainly that he 
purposes to be in reality the President of 
the people and not a mere agent of the poli- 
ticians, as so many of his predecessors have 
been. 

First, there was the rule placing all the 
office holders of his former administration 
on the same plane with everybody else, 
This rule cuts to the marrow. It not only 
gives all good Democrats an equal chance, 
but it overthrows the myriad little political 
machines of which the old office holders 
were the ‘‘ bosses,’’ and frees the party from 
their tyrannical control. 

Next, the President announced that, in re- 
spect to the claims of rival candidates for 
office, the wishes and recommendations of 
private citizens will have just as much 
weight as those of senators, representatives 
and other political leaders. This is another 
effective plowat the ‘‘machine”’ and espe- 
cially at the senators, who have hitherto 
been in the habit of deciding such disputed 
matters for the President as they saw fit. . 
And now, finally, the President has put his 
foot down on the appointment of any of his 
relatives to office. He has also restricted 
the public to certain days and hours for call- 
ing on him—a proceeding that seems un- 
democratic, but has been rendered abso- 
lutely necessary in order to allow him time 
enough to transact the business he is sworn 
to perform. 

The nominations already made by the 
President appear to be of a high order of 
excellence on the whole and to give general 
satisfaction. It is quite noticeable that he 
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has appointed only one or two of his former 
officials, which confirms the belief that he 
intends to have a ‘‘new slate”’ throughout, 
practically, and also a younger set of men 
than he had before. The appointees are 
also mostly new to public life and strangers 
to the professional politicians. 

The Hawaiian question is temporarily at 
rest. Princess Kaiulani has come and gone 
and Commissioner Blount is on his way to 
Honolulu to spy out the land and report his 
impressions to the new administration at 
Washington. It is not known here what 
President Cleveland’s views and preferences 
in regard to Hawaiian annexation are. The 
delay which he has ordered has no signifi- 
eance with relation to the main question. 
President Harrison would doubtless have 
considered the matter with similar delibera- 
tion only that he had no time to spare. He 
was anxious to finish the Hawaiian inci- 
dent before his administration ended, and 
so he pushed ahead with all haste. To 
President Cleveland, on the contrary, it is 
all the same if the question is not settled in 
a year or two. The impression is gaining 
ground that annexation will be defeated in 
the end. Mr. Blount is a very good man for 
special envoy and his report, whatever it 
may be, will have great weight with the 
President and with the people. 

It is supposed that Secretary Carlisle is 
cogitating some important financial schemes 
for the benefit of the country and many 
think it is high time. The treasury statis- 
ties for February show a still more ominous 
balance sheet than the January statement. 
Our exports in February were $20,000,000 
less than our imports, which, added to the 
adverse balance of $16,000,000 in January, 
will almost certainly lead to the further ex- 
portation of gold in considerable quantities. 
A year ago our export trade was unprece- 
dentedly large and far in excess of our im- 
ports. Now the situation is completely and 
precisely reversed. The causes are not difti- 
eult to ascertain, especially when it is con- 
sidered how important a part wheat and 
cotton play in owr export trade and how 
comparatively small the foreign demand for 
those commodities has been of late; but the 
fact remains, and it is worrying some of our 
financial authorities not a little. ‘ 

Tariff reform will certainly be one of the 
features of the administration, but the great 
object at present is not the curtailment of 
receipts but the diminution of expenditures. 
It is conceded by all good men in public life 
that the expenses of the Government have 
of late become altogether too heavy. The 
last Congress appointed a committee to over- 
haul the departments, with a view to abolish- 
ing sinecures and cutting down the force of 
elerks and other officials, not only in Wash- 
ington but throughout the country, as much 
as possible. President Cleveland and his 
Cabinet officers have anticipated the action 
of this committee and have already begun 
this work themselves. Several offices in the 
treasury, post office and interior depart- 
ments have been abolished this week, as it 
was found that they were unnecessary. It 
is probable that the civil service could be 
cut down one-fourth without the slightest 
detriment to the country, and, of course, 
With a great saving of the public money. 
Since the war there has been a steady accu- 
mulation of barnacles on the ship of State. 

The President has been appealed to on 


the subject of the Chinese exclusion law, 
and he gives the impression that he is in 
favor of administering it with as much lati- 
tude and lenity as possible. Meanwhile, 
great interest has been excited here bythe 
report that the Chinese are preparing to 


-test the constitutionality of the law before 


our Supreme Court, and the probable out- 
come of the matter is eagerly discussed 
on every side. Some remarks of Justice 
Brewer before the Congregational Club the 
other evening are considered significant, to 
a certain extent, ef a possible alteration of 
the law. 

The meetings of this club during the win- 
ter have been productive of much intellec- 
tual benefit and enjoyment. The object of 
the club is to promote aequaintanceship be- 
tween the members of the different Congre- 
gational societies and to stimulate investi- 
gation and discussion of important public 
topics. At the latest regular meeting the 
question for discussion was, ‘‘ Shall we have 
a restricted immigration?’’? The subject 
was approached from three different direc- 
tions—the political, the religious and the 
judicial. Mr. B. H. Warner considered the 
question of citizenship, Rev. C. W. Camp 
that of evangelization and Justice Brewer 
that of relative attitude toward the 
Chinese and other nations. After the lead- 
ers had finished the discussion was thrown 
open to all and was participated in with 
eagerness by many disputants. It is easy to 
see what a power for good such a elub must 
be in Congregational circles here. Justice 
Brewer frankly said that it would be wrong 
for him to take positive ground on any 
points which might soon be in litigation, 
but he appeared in his remarks to lean 
toward the theory that our recent Chinese 
legislation was unjust. 


our 


The troubles in Turkey, which have been 
recently brought to the attention of the 
Government by the Boston missionary rep- 
resentatives, are being considered by the 
Government with the care which they de- 
serve, and there seems to be a disposition 
to act energetically concerning the case. 
It has been already decided to send one or 
more American men-of-war to the Mediter- 
ranean soon, presumably bound for Con- 
stantinople, and this demonstration will be 
altogether likely to bring Turkey to her 
This action has been ordered by 
the Secretary of the Navy, of course, but it 
is believed that the Secretary of State in- 
spired it in response to the complaints of 
our missionaries. 

Very naturally, the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland have decided to renew their con- 
nection with the First Presbyterian Church 
of Washington, where they will attend regu- 
larly as in former years, the services pre- 
sided over by Rev. Dr. Sunderland, who 
performed their marriage ceremony and 
who has been ever: since a close friend of 
the Clevelands. GSie. 


Senses, 


FROM CHICAGO. 

A correspondent is likely to be “ the snap- 
per-up of unconsidered trifles.’’ Reports 
get out before the thing reported can be 
verified. So it is in regard to ‘‘fads” in 
the Chicago schools, which a former letter 
bowed out at the back door. The “ voice of 
the people’’ and of the press, though heard 
mightily, has not all at once prevailed. As 
to the teaching of German in the primary 
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grades the Board of Education cast a tie 
vote, the feeling of some being that final 
action on these special studies should be de- 
ferred until after the approaching city elec- 
tion. Meanwhile, a distinct popular voice is 
rising on the other side of this question. It 
comes from Mr. Thomas J. Morgan as 
spokesman for the American Federation of 
Labor. He declares that the working men 
desire more, not less, education for their 
children. If they must leave school after 
only two and a half years’ study, during 
this time they should have the same adyan- 
tages as the children of the rich in drawing, 
music and manual training. His contention 
is that as only twenty-two per cent. of the 
children of the working people go beyond 
the fourth year.this should be changed by 
“the compulsory education of every child, 
and its exclusion from the field of labor till 
the age of fourteen.” 

There is much reason in what is urged for 
free and equal education, for, instead of im- 
pairing the modern course of study in pub- 
lic schools in order to make seating room 
for more pupils, there is an immediate de- 
mand tor new buildings to accommodate 
the 60,000 children in Chicago not provided 
for by the seating capacity of its school- 
rooms. The Illinois Woman’s Alliance also 
has sent in a protest ‘‘ against any curtail- 
ment’? of studies in the public schools. 
What is even more significant is the action 
of the Machinists’ Union, No. 16, emphati- 
cally protesting ‘‘ against the exclusion of 
drawing, modeling, studies in form and 
color, music and physical culture and man- 
ual training,’ because ‘‘the coeducation of 
hand and brain will produce better work- 
men and better citizens.” 

The importance of such a deliberate de- 
liverance is that it refutes the common no- 
tion that intelligent, skilled artisans were 
jealous for their trade interests and would 
restrict the number of those joining their 
ranks instead of being friendly to trade 
schools.’ It is even more suggestive to ‘*‘ the 
inside circles of culture,’ possibly, that, 
these very working people are broad-minded 
and far-seeing and aim at an ultimate eleva- 
tion of every kind of labor into the dignity 
of a profession. 

It is a worthy acknowledgment of this 
principle that in the Armour Institute, 
which opens next September, an entire floor 
will be devoted to ‘‘ domestic arts.’ Here 
thorough practical instruction is to be given 
in economical and elaborate cooking. There 
will also be a parlor to educate the pupils 
in home-making, with its refinements. The 
other departments of Armour Institute such 
as the mechanic arts and fine arts, along 
with academic study, show eminent regard 
for making the best opportunities available 
to the poor. Another unusual feature is the 
teaching of modern library methods to train 
assistants for such work. Miss Sharpe, 
formerly of Albany, will be at the head of 
The charges for instrue- 
tion in the institute are very moderate—five 
dollars a term in the ordinary courses. - Dr. 
Gunsaulus of Plymouth Church has ac- 
cepted the superintendency and reports that 
applications to enter this school of schools 
are pouring in at a rate which threatens to 
exceed the accommodations. = 

To one whose -college -bringing up was 
in the old-fashioned classroom, with its 
routine of recitations, it is a new revela- 
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tion in the possibilities of education when 
he visits the University of Chicago. The 
Cobb Lecture Hall is constructed as the 
highest expression of scientific method ap- 
plied to study and instruction. The system 
of ‘‘departmental libraries” is fully elab- 
orated, e. g., the Greek, the Latin, the 
Romance languages each has its own library 
containing the literature belonging to that 
special subject, which students use for ref- 
erence. These are fitted up as reading- 
rooms, where the professor also can guide 
post-graduate work. Mathematics, history, 
-social and political science are, likewise 
furnished, with libraries at hand drawn 
from the general library. Each classroom 
has, besides, a revolving case of books use- 
ful for the day’s work in the class exercise. 
It is a quickener of one’s wits and a pro- 
voker of envious thoughts, comparing for- 
mer days with these more favored times, 
to follow Professor Wilkinson’s work for 
an hour with the class in journalism. The 
“editorial biiefs,’? ‘‘the humorous hits’”’ 
and ‘‘the leaders”’ offered as exercises for 
criticism started visions of what the news- 
paper of the future may possibly be. Going 
into Dr. Starr’s room, where a fascinating 
lesson on anthropology was in progress, 
gave new point to the question, ‘‘ What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him?” This 
is a distinct study in the university, which 
might well be invaluable to a missionary 
preparing for service abroad, or in Amer- 
ica for that matter. Those who visit the 
World’s Fair should remember that the 
university is located adjoining Jackson 
Park and facing Midway Plaisance south- 
ward. No doubt visitors will be welcome 
during the summer, for there is no closing 
of its doors the year round, on account of 
vacations. 

The indications are that Passion Week 
will be observed in our churches quite gen- 
erally by special services on Thursday and 
Friday. The testimonies in the Ministers’ 
Meeting were uniformly in favor of a united 
devotional use of this season, commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the great events of 
Christ’s life. It was strongly pressed that 
“the week of prayer’ should be transferred 
to the week between Palm Sunday and 
Easter, The tenderness and intensity of 
personal regard for the Saviour of mankind 
which the discussion of this subject evoked, 
along with the prospect of a real Passion 
Week kept in the churches, but manifests, 
what other signs are evidence of, that the 
coming on of the World’s Fair means a bur- 
den of responsibility and a deeper serious- 
ness of living in view of what the next six 
months may entail for Chicago’s and the 
world’s religious future. Next Monday 
there will be a symposium on the Chicago 
Seminary conducted by Professor Curtiss. 

‘The enthusiasm among our leading busi- 
ness men over the impending mayoralty elec- 
tion reminds one of ‘‘the war times.’”’ A 
great assemblage of representative citizens, 
‘‘without regard to politics, nationality 
or previous condition of servitude,’ gath- 
ered at the Auditorium: on Tuesday evening 
to ratify the nomination of Samuel W. Aller- 
ton for mayor, with the rest of the ticket 
composed of two worthy Democrats and one 
straight Republican candidate. The war 
ery of this campaign is municipal govern- 
ment on strictly business principles, the 
merit system in appointments, freedom of 
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all departments from partisan control, clean 
streets and alleys, honest!yet tolerant in- 
forcement of laws. Mr. Allerton’s personal 
character and honorable career as a busi- 
ness man arouse unwonted hope in those 
who dream of better and purer things in 
Chicago affairs. A noble comparty of busi- 
ness men, with Lyman J. Gage at their head 
for the campaign committee, was organized 
for victory over Carter Harrison and ‘‘the 
gang.”’ Qs Tne Ds 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 


The success of the Mills meetings in Min- 
neapolis, which have now been in progress 
for two weeks, is all that their most san- 
guine promoters have dared to hope. Mr. 
Mills has said that never in his previous 
labors has he anywhere been more sympa- 
thetically or efficiently supported, and he 
regards the results already attained as sig- 
nal cause for good cheer. 

Last Saturday evening he invited all the 
pastors, Sunday school officers and teach- 
ers of the churches uniting in the work to 
meet him in the First Baptist Church. After 
a fervent address upon personal work he 
directed that the following Sunday be espe- 
cially devoted to ‘‘drawing the net’ in 
every congregation, predicting that on the 
morrow the souls added to the Lord would 
not be less than the three thousand of the 
first Pentecost. The reports at the good 
cheer meeting on Monday morning seemed 
to justify his assertion. Many pastors re- 
ported over one hundred cards signed in a 
single church. 

It was a happy thought of the executive 
committee, of which Plymouth’s pastor, 
Rey. George H. Wells, D. D., is chairman, to 
extend the influence of the meetings by in- 
viting pastors and Christian workers from 
surrounding parts of this State and Wiscon- 
sin to a convention under the lead of the 
evangelist, beginning March 20 and continu- 
ing four days. As we write the closing ses- 
sion is now in progress in the Exposition 
Hall. The morning sessions, which have 
been held in Plymouth Church, have com- 
pletely filled the first floor with a congrega- 
tion of men and women who have been 
largely gathered from out of town parishes. 
The afternoon sessions overflowed the Swed- 
ish Tabernacle, where they were first held, 
and were transferred on Wednesday to the 
Exposition Building. The appeal in these 
meetings was throughout to pastors and 
Christian workers, and it was interesting to 
note how the most distinguished men in the 
ministry made themselves the most intent 
disciples of the evangelists. In the inter- 
missions, as men gathered in little groups 
here and there, the secret of Mr. Mills’s 
power has been a topic of frequent dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Chapman has been generally accorded 
to be a powerful evangelistic preacher. His 
gift evidently is in the line of the sermon. 
When he preached at the opening service in 
Exposition Hall, which holds 8,000 persons, 
2,000 were turned away unable to gain ad- 
mittance. Now that he has gone the inter- 
est continues to grow, and yet to most Mr. 
Mills’s pre-eminent gift does not seem to be 
so much preaching as leadership. The mar- 
velous results attained are rather from a 
unique and unprecedented use of organiza- 
tion than the power of the spoken message. 
The union of effort secured is a revelation 


of possibilities in that direction and has led 
the editor of one of our dailies to say that 
if Minneapolis churches could all the year 
round approximate in any degree to their 
unity in effort during the Mills meetings 
their influence would certainly be increased 
tenfold. Perhaps the best lesson that the 
country pastors can learn from their attend- 
ance at these meetings is that in union there 
is strength. 

The widespread discussion of the policy 
at the mission rooms in Boston has created 
more interest here of late than any phase of 
the American Board controversy. The gen- 
era] disposition in Minnesota has been to 
avoid the issue as far as possible. When in 
welcoming the board to Plymouth Church 
in 1891 Dr. Thwing urged them to refrain 
from discussion he doubtless voiced the 
general sentiment of Minnesota churches. 
Since then the feeling has somewhat 
changed, there is a positive demand for 
representation in the board and willingness 
to admit to discussion to that end, and the 
feeling is growing that some changes ought 
to be effected in the present administration, 
Most of the ministers here profess to be con- 
servatives, but at the same time disapprove 
of a double standard for ministerial service 
in the denomination, and could not be 
counted on to vote with the present admin- 
istration if allowed so to express an opin- 
ion. New theology is not the issue bere 
that it is elsewhere and the general demand 
is simply a desire for fair play. 

Rey. Henry Ketchum closed his pastorate 
at Olivet Church, St. Paul, March 15.. He 
is a preacher of excellent ability but did not 
find in the new church such immediate op- 
portunity for development as he had hoped. 
In our suburban churches pastorates are 
often short because the work is really diffi- 
cult and demands ability to wait as well as 
tolabor. In this time of short pastorates 
it is encouraging to note that Rev. C. HE. 
Wright of Austin has completed eighteen 
years service in his field—the longest pas- 
torate in the State—and has just dedicated 
a fine brick church costing over $14,000. 
Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, has taken on 
new life since the coming of Rey. C. B. 
Moody last May. Sixty-five new members 
have been received into the church, the Sun- 
day school has been largely increased and 
arrangements have been perfected for a 
Hook & Hastings pipe organ to cost $3,000, 
Some personal friends outside the church 
have kindly given Mr. Moody the assistance 
of a most efficient district visitor who is do- 
ing a noble work among the poor. Several 
of our churches that are joining in the “ for- 
ward moyement’’ have this year employed 
paid assistants, an experiment which has 
generally brought gratifying results, 
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QURRENT THOUGHT, 


AT HOME, 


Judge J. E. Gary, who presided at the trial 
of the Chicago anarchists of 1886, contributes 
to the April Century a valuable paper, demon- 
strating to his own profession that the verdict 
of the jury was right, and showing to laboring . 
men, of whom the anarchists claimed to be 
especial friends, that their claim was a sham 
and pretense; and if their advice is to be fol- 
lowed they will be exposed to the danger of 
becoming, in law, murderers. Commenting 
upon this article the editor says: ‘‘ Not only 
philosophically, but legally, words are deeds, 
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and for words leading to a crime a man must 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law... 
There is nothing so radical as justice. It is 
the one safe cure for all social and political 
evils.” j 

Ex-Senator J. J. Ingalls, in his brilliant 
monograph on Kansas, 1541-1891, in the April 
Harper’s, says: ‘‘ After futile and costly resist- 
ance the dramshop has disappeared from the 
State. Surreptitious sales continue, club drink- 
ing and ‘joints’ are not unknown, but the 
saloon has vanished, and the law has been 
better enforced than similar legislation else- 
where. ... The beneficent results are appar- 
ent in the diminution of crime, poverty and 
disorder. Banned by law, the occupation is 
stigmatized and becomes disreputable. If the 
offender avoids punishment he does not escape 
contempt. Drinking being in secret, tempta- 
tion is diminished, the weak are protected 
from their infirmities and the young from 
their appetites and passions.”’ 

E. C. Stedman, in a charming paper on New 
York, in the April St. Nicholas, says of the 
mercantile classes of the metropolis: ‘‘ They 
have thrived without much civic pride or 
grandeur, without reflecting that a time may 
come, as to Babylon, when their heirs may 
‘weep and mourn’ because ‘no man buyeth 
their merchandise any more.’ ... Itis amaz- 
ing that our mercantile classes do not demand, 
and lavishly create, the finest streets, public 
buildings, lights, arches, pleasure grounds, 
the grandest schools, churches, universities, 
libraries, museums, and, withal, a trustworthy 
municipal government.” 

Anent the recent revelations of -lack of har- 
mony in the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country the Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ One can 
but wonder what would have been the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church had printing 
and newspapers come into existence four hun- 
dred years before they did. The invitation to 
enter that church for ‘repose and peace,’ as 
distinguisbed from the everlasting controver- 
sies of the Protestants, will have a different 
sound hereafter. The Roman Catholic Church, 
ecclesiastically considered, is a congeries of 
orders and ambitious dignitaries, mutually 
jealous, pulling in every direction. The cur- 
tain has been lifted; the eagle eye of the 
American press has peered within. Appar- 
ently terrified by the unwonted exposure the 
combatants have rushed into the newspapers 
in what would be a deplorable manner if it 
were not for the incidental benefits, which are 
to show to the world that neither a happy 
family nor unity is to be maintained, on the 
one hand, by ‘implicit ignorance,’ nor, on the 
other, by brute force.” : 

The Boston correspondent of the Examiner 
has this to say about the abolition of Fast 
Day: ‘“‘The great, staring fact is that the day 
has been kidnapped from those who bore it 
and gave it their name and is now in the 
hands of its enemies. They have had it so 
long that it is impossible to get back what 
they stole, since it does not exist but has be- 
come like its present owners. It is about as 
much like its parents as the son of William 
the Silent was like his father after Phillip II. 
and his Jesuits had brought him up in the 
way in which they thought he ought to go. 
The preponderating sentiment says unmistak- 
ably: Abolish the day or give it the name that 
will describe it. The annual masquerade of 
official pietism in the proclamation, and the 
quick and unanimous response of popular 
merriment on the day appointed for ‘ humilia- 
tion, fasting and prayer,’ is a humbug that 
comes too often, though only once a year.’’ 


ABROAD. 


We referred last week to Rey. Dr. Dale’s 
speech at the organization of the Birmingham 
Nonconformist council, in which he stated his 
opposition to the views of his brethren regard- 
ing the church as such undertaking public 


reforms. Commenting upon his views, in 
which the Methodist Recorder sees much to ap- 
prove, it adds: ‘‘We do not ourselves share 
to the full Dr. Dale’s dread of ‘ organized’ ac- 
tion. The forces of evil are terribly well or- 
ganized. Any one who undertakes social re- 
form of any kind will soon find that out. And 
to commit ourselves to the principle that all 
the action of Christians must be separate and 
individual, each man acting apart as a citizen 
only, would put us at a terrible disadvantage 
in what is likely to bea long and severe con- 
flict. Gambling, intemperance, impurity are 
three glaring national sins of our timer» How 
best to counteract.the mischief they are caus- 
ing in our midst is a great practical problem 
and one which Christians may well consider 
incommon. If Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists will act together in these matters, all the 
better. But the evil must not be suffered to 
gather to a head and triple its strength by 
skillful organization, while the forces that 
make for righteousness are feebly scattered in 
helpless isolation.” 

Archdeacon Farrar, in making known his 
resignation of his post as Church of England 
editor of the Review of the Churches, lets it be 
known that it is simply because he is over- 
worked and not because of ‘‘the incessant 
and systematic depreciation” which he and 
others have had to undergo from the ‘‘ domi- 
nant majority of the Anglican Church.” He 
affirms that ‘‘ the whole cause of the Reforma- 
tion is going by default; and if the alienated 
laity, who have been driven into indifference 
by the Romish innovations and Romish doc- 
trines forced upon them without any voice of 
theirs in the matter, do not awake in time 
and assert their rights as sharers in the com- 
mon and sole priesthood of all Christians, they 
will awake too late, to find themselves nom- 
inal members of a church which has become 
widely popish in all but a name—a church in 
which catholicity is every day being made 
more and more synonymous. with stark Ro- 
manism, and in which the once honored name 
of Protestant is overwhelmed with calumny 
and insult.’’ 


<> 


THE FIRST VISION OF THE RISEN 
CHRIST. 


BY REY. S. E. HERRICK, D. D., BOSTON. 


Strictly speaking, we have no history of 
Christ’s resurrection. There is no such de- 
tailed account of the event as we have of 
the transfiguration and of the’ crucifixion. 
Not unlikely the event itself was invisible. 
The risen Christ was seen but not His rising. 
All great beginnings are veiled from mortal 
vision. The awakening of life is too finea 
thing to be detected by eyes of flesh. The 
quickening of a germ, the awakening of a 
bud, the instant at which a cloud begins to 
form, the first thrill of spring beneath the 
robe of winter, elude detection. We do not 
know them in themselves but only in their 
subsequent manifestation. 

And so the record gives us, not a history 
of the resurrection but a story of the risen 
Christ. And even of this manifestation it 
is difficult to make out a connected and 
thoroughly consistent account. Many things 
which occurred have certainly been omitted 
from the narrative. 
know something about the first meeting of 
Jesus with His motherand with Peter? The 
chief concern of the evangelists seems to 


hhave been not to give evidences of the fact 


of the resurrection so much as, to set forth 
as clearly as possible the risen Christ’s 
glorified and abiding presence, as a Christ 
‘wholly changed, and yet wholly the same,” 
alive after death forevermore. Not the his- 


Who would not like to © 


tory of a fact but the gospel of its sequences— 


a revelation of a true human life raised up . 


out of all accidents of time and place and 
yet held forevermore in living sympathy 
with human life under its present limita- 
tions. Not what Jesus was or did, but what 
the risen Christ now is forevermore is the 
burden of their endeavor. They labor not 
with an event but with an idea, not witha 
fact but with a truth, viz., the fullness of a 
glorified human life—a life which has risen 
above the laws of a material order but which 
is always in contact with that order. 

The Christ whom they are striving to re- 
veal is with men as closely and really as He 
was before, yet after another method. He 
does not come to them as from a distance 
more or less remote, He appears as with 
them. He does not go from them as to a 
distance, He vanishes—simply becomes in- 
visible.. He opens no doors before Him and 
closes none behind Him. He appoints a 
place where His disciples shall see Him, 
but He neither precedes them nor accom- 
panies them nor follows them; He is sim- 
ply there. He does not come into the gar- 
den where Mary is weeping; He is there. 
He does not overtake or meet the disciples 
on the road to Emmaus; He is there. He 
does not enter the room where they are met 
‘‘with closed doors for fear of the Jews’’; 
He is there. He does not go down to the 
shore to meet Peter and his companions 
after their night’s fishing, but He is there. 
And when He vanishes finally from their 
sight it is with the august assurance of that 
eternal present tense, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

Perhaps we have sometimes raised the 
question concerning the ‘forty days,’? why 
it was that the appearances were so inter- 
rupted? Why were the intervals of invisi- 
bility so long—in one case at least a week— 
and so frequent? The reason may be clear 
if we think a little. During this period He 
was making to His disciples, and through 
them to,us, a twofold revelation. First, He 
must make it clear that the risen life is the 
same; that in the fullness and integrity of 
His personality He is the same Jesus, capa- 
ble of filling the same personal relation- 
ships, the same human and familiar friend 
who had walked, talked and toiled with 
them, who had been crucified and who, 
having passed through ‘‘the grave and gate 
of death,’’ was still ‘‘the same in patience, 
in tenderness, in chastening reproof, in 
watchful sympathy, in quickening love.’’ 

But, secondly, He must make it manifest, 
also, that He had not been raised as Lazarus 
was, but to a new and higher style of life; 
that neither death, nor time, nor locality 
had any more dominion over Him; that His 
true human life had been carried over into 
a large, unlimited, eternal condition, 
His appearance He showed that He had 
‘‘abolished death’’; by its amazing inter- 
ruptions and intervals He ‘*‘ brought immor- 
tality to light.” 

The first appearance was made to sorrow- 
ing love, to a heart crushed under a sense 
of personal bereavement. ‘‘ Jesus, when 
He was risen, early on the first day of the 
week, appeared first to Mary Magdalene.” 
The most natural thing for her to do was to 
tell some of His disciples. Peter and John 
return with her, but speedily depart. Why 
should they tarry by an empty grave? But 
Mary cleaves to the spot. Perhaps some of 
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_have taken away my Lord.” 
had been put into the tomb was her Lord. | 
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us know how she felt. How, when life has 
departed, one clings to the body which that 
dear life has tenanted, and how, when the 
body is no longer to be seen, the very earth 
which hides it is dear! How it gratifies, 
even while it mocks, our sorrow, unless we 


_ have-learned to live in the unseen and the 


eternal, And Mary had not learned that 
lesson. She was now to be taught it. She 
could think of nothing but her loss. She 
wanted to think of nothing else. ‘They 
That which 


That which had been cold, motionless, life- 
less, that which had been shut in by the 


‘stone and guarded by the soldiers, that 


which she now supposed had been stolen 
away, was her Lord. 

Her sensibilities have been so benumbed 
by this that nothing else can produce any 
impression. She looks in and sees the an- 
gels, but that vision does not surprise her. 
Their words elicit from her only this, that 
“they have taken away my Lord.’ She 
would have been content, even happy in 
some subdued sort of way, if she could have 
had His dead body restored to her. She 
conceived nothing better than that to be 
possible. The old life, the old intercourse, 
the old sense of help and protection which 
she had felt in His presence, all that she be- 
lieved to be at an end; and the next best 
thing to that would be with loving care to 
preserve the dead body as long as possible. 
But now even this is denied her. 

At this point of her utter desolation the 
risen Lord reveals Himself. But so busy 
is her imagination with the thought of His 
dead body that she does not recognize Him. 
To His question she can only respond with 
the oft-repeated words of her grief: ‘‘ They 
have taken away my Lord! O sir! If thou 
hast borne Him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid Him, and I will take Him away.’ 
She was seeking a dead body and here by 
her side was the living Friend and she did 
not know it. Then came the one revealing 
word, spoken as but One could speak it, 
‘“‘Mary!’’ and the response of instant rec- 
ognition, too great with joyous surprise for 
any but the single word, ‘‘O, my Master!”’ 

‘Was it true, then, that the old life was to 
be taken up again, that she is still to hear 
Him speak in the familiar Galilean tongue 
as He goes up and down the country with 
His disciples, uttering His parables, healing 
the sick folk, going to and fro across the 
lake? Is it true that He is given back to 
her just .as He was, so that she can send 
or go.to Him and He can come to her? 
This is evidently what she thinks. She is 
about to grasp’Him as one would seize a 
recovered treasure. She does not see yet 
that something better than this has come to 
pass, that rising above the earthly life is 
something immeasurably better than coming 
back to the earthly life. It is not a recov- 
ered treasure but an expanded treasure 


_ that she has now; nota friend restored but 


a friend empowered and glorified, His ac- 
tual self but in a presence better and closer 
than any that touch can verify, a compan- 
ionship more uninterrupted and available 
than any conditioned by a palpable form. 
“Touch me not.” You are to seize Me now 


not with hands or ears or eyes, but with 


your faith, your imagination, your heart— 
T ascend—that I‘may be with you alway. — 
_ It was a revelation to Mary, and through 


a 


her to the world, of the relation of the risen 
Christ to bereaved sorrow. He appeared 
first to that which needed Him most. Not 
improbably she was the most lonely, most 
friendless, of His disciples. She must be 
made to understand that death has not 
taken Him from her, but has really given 
Him to her in more bounteous measure. 

This is the meaning of the risen Christ 
for all who stand as she stood weeping at 
the door of the sepulcher. He reveals to 
bereaved love a new significance in death, 
It is the abolishment of life’s limitations, 
the enlargement and glorifying of life. He 
shows love that it need not contract its 
compass to, or waste the current of its 
affection upon, the coffin and the sepulcher; 
that it is still responded to by its personal 
object; that that object is still the same, 
yet dowered with fuller, more mightily min- 
istrant, love. He reveals the life beyond, not 
as separated from this but in closest union 
with this. Here, a little journey separates 
us from a friend in the flesh. A sea, even 
a wall or a door, divides us effectively from 
those whom we love. 

What degree of personal nearness there 
may be between us and our friends who 
have entered the other life we know not. 
But we do know that the risen Christ, by 
virtue of His glorified life, holds that world 
in which they are in unbroken contact with 
our own. I donot expect that His human 
face will be revealed to me today or that I 
shall see His human form coming forth 
from the invisible into this glorious Easter 
sunlight. But I am sure that He is so near 
to us thatit might be so. Lam sure that 
the risen Christ is better and more available 
than Jesus of Nazareth. I know that He 
who stood unsuspected by this woman in 
the crisis of her grief, who was suddenly 
discovered to be a fellow-traveler with the 
Emmaus disciples, who was found with the 
eleven though they had closed their doors, 
who stood upon the shore in the dawning 
light to welcome the weary fishermen, whose 
form faded into the cloud over the hill at 
Bethany and brightened forth again in in- 
tolerable glory over the Damascus road—I 
know that He, the glorified Christ, is not 
far from any one of us. 

The world has gained Christ, not lost 
Him. Mary learned in the vision of that 
hour in the garden that her Master Nad not 
gone away from her, but had come to her 
forevermore. And so when in a few mo- 
ments He became invisible again it was 
nothing that He wasunseen. She had found 
Him, ‘‘and she ran with joy to bring the 
disciples word.” 

That Christ is the conqueror of death 
means infinitely more for us than that He 
has passed the grave unharmed. That we 
are not to go out of being is, to be sure, 
worth while to know—that the grave does 
not quench life as an extinguisher puts outa 
candle. But to him that hath ears to hear 
the resurrection reveals a higher range of 
life lying contiguous and all about us. 
It lifts the earthly into unearthly fellow- 
ship. It opens into these little lakelets of 
our life the ebbless inflow of the eternal sea. 
It unbars the shutters of our souls behind 
which we have been sitting in darkness, or, 
at best, by candle light, and shows us that 
we belong to the empire of the sunshine. 
It comes to bereaved affection with the 
same question, ‘‘ Why weepest thou?” It 


lifts the soul out of the narrowness and use- 
lessness of its own personal sorrow by the 
revelation of its larger relations and sends 
it, like Mary, made suddenly conscious of ' 
its own greatness, to make known its new 
enlargement to still imprisoned souls. 


ACCORDING TO ORDER. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Different minds work differently. Some 
time ago two or three mild hints were given 
me that this Congregationalist was to be an 
Easter number. <A hint was a novelty and I 
accepted it, But it was of no use. I had 
some ideas concerning Easter—as every one 
has—but to write an article to order fora 
particular festival day was simply destruct- 
ive of all life in it. I gave it up. Let the 
rich array of tender and spiritual thought 
furnished by others be sufficient. I confess 
that I cannot write mechanically, and writ- 
ing according to order, even on subjects 
near to one’s heart, would be to me me- 
chanical. 

There is much in spontaneity. I like 
spring water better than an artificial reser- 
voir of surface drainage. I like spring flow- 
ers better than pressed herbs in an apothe- 
cary’s shop. Method is doubtless necessary 
for success, but I enjoy much more the wild 
woods than the straight lines of young trees 
in anursery. Often am I tempted to think 
that divine truth is more beautiful as it is 
shown in the wasteful luxuriance of the 
divine Word and in the obedient lives of the 
inspired saints than when it is botanically 
analyzed and separated and distinctively 
labeled and catalogued. The latter, how- 
ever, has its merits and perhaps its neces- 
sary advantages. I wish we were always 
sure that the labels on the different parts 
of divine truth were infallibly correct. 

As to writing, there are different methods. 
I used to envy a minister who did his 
work in a methodical manner. He selected 
his two texts on Monday morning. He 
folded his sermon paper Monday evening. 
Tuesday morning at nine o’clock he began 
his work and labored a settled number of 
hours. Every day he repeated his assign- 
ment of time, Saturday noon the sermons 
were finished. They were good sermons, 
never falling below a certain standard of 
merit and neyer rising notably above it. I 
used to think of a sober horse jogging along 
with an old-fashioned chaise, never hasten- 
ing his speed and never lessening it. I 
tried the same method but with complete 
failure. That I did not succeed in it used 
to make me feel somehow guilty. I worried 
and fretted at my table day after day. At 
last I abandoned the attempt. It was not 
suited to me. I could do better to give the 
time to general reading, study and thought. 
No longer disturbed, thoughts would come 
to me every day. The best thought for 
the purpose would assert its right. That 
thought, thus taking possession, would 
gather its own materials and in the last 
hours of the week would put itself into 
form. But the key thought, after proper 
preparation of heart and mind and with 
proper reading of the Scriptures, had to be 
practically spontaneous. I do not advise 
young brethren to adopt this method. In 
fact it is never safe to advise at all. But if 
they are distressed by their inability to pre- 
pare sermons as men saw cord wood, and if 
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they do not make the free system a refuge 
for indolence,.they can safely wait for the 
revealing to their minds of some truth which 
their own souls can feel. That is, they can 
live near enough to the fountain of life and 
truth to make sure of a spring of living 
water welling up to everlasting life. Work 
may be mere drudgery; it may have the 
joy of a spontaneous freedom. 

Yet Iremember a student in the seminary, 
not in my class, who prepared twelve fully 
written sermons during his senior year. 
The rules required four, and I think that 
few of us accomplished more than two. 
How we envied that man! What facility in 
work! He had but to dip his pen in ink 
and the words ran off its nib. I grieve to 
say that his stock of ideas was early ex- 
hausted and he disappeared. Harder work, 
patient investigation and less facility of ex- 
pression might have been ef great advan- 
tage to him. Which one of our American 
novelists is it who tells of the building of a 
dam to hold the waters of a small brook for 
grist mill purposes whose wheel ran well 
for five or six hours after its completion 
and then ceased because the water was 
used up? 

Nor is it certain that spontaneity is al- 
ways a blessing. Sometimes persons are 
always ready and will put forth their senti- 
ments in a perfect torrent of words upon 
the slightest provocation. Saturated like a 
sponge they simply squeeze themselves. 
We expect to hear from them—the reitera- 
tion of stale assertions, the same self-com- 
placency, the same recklessness of state- 
ment, the same gushing unction—in a 
turbid rush of consecrated partisanship. 
‘There is a river,’’ the Psalmist tells us, 
‘the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God.’’ We can take our choice ac- 
cording to our tastes. 

. Lam trying to explain why I cannot write 

to order. I would not do this but that there 
are doubtless many, younger in years, who 
find the same difficulty. I used to envy the 
Quakers in the ‘‘ Old Brick’? who preached 
only as they felt moved, Perhaps my own 
inability was the result of lack of training. 
I do not know. My trouble ceased when I 
boldly abandoned the mechanical system. 
The ability to measure off pieces of thought, 
as salesmen measure off yards of calico, is 
not given to every person. Yet this lack 
should not be confounded with one arising 
from want of discipline. I do not think it 
is true that the highest efforts of genius 
have been manifested on the spur of an 
unexpected moment unless there had been 
a mighty preparation at some earlier period. 
The sudden,.lofty throw of a new artesian 
well could not take place but for some great, 
higher reservoir among the hills. Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne appeared to be unpre- 
meditated and to be brought out by the ter- 
rible solemnity of the occasion. But it 
was the reproduction of carefully digested 
thought of an earlier day, now glowing 
. with the splendor of his intense emotion. 
His oration was a spontaneous outburst, 
but it would have been impossible save for 
the accumulated riches which his great in- 
tellect had gathered. 

The highest spontaneity, indeed, is the 
; result of the most exact discipline. One 

could not but admire the instantaneous obe- 
dience of a soldier in the manual, but his 
discipline had made that obedience, in acts 


which did not seem to require reasoning, a 
second nature. A line of five hundred bay- 
onets on dress parade would at the word of 
command come to a ‘‘charge’’ so suddenly 
that but a single fiash of light covered the 
five hundred pieces of glittering steel.- The 
movement was spontaneous, but it was the 
result of wearying discipline. Perhaps 
Christian obedience may come naturally to 
be as ready, as instant and as easy by lov- 
ing practice under the Master’s discipline. 

I once had occasion to give some help to 
classes in homiletics. It was difficult to 
convince some.of the students of the ad- 
vantage of a carefully prepared outline of 
thought prior to writing a sermon. I be- 
lieved that the object, the theme and the 
main lines of thought should be known in 
advance. Unfortunately a great preacher 
and teacher appeared to have advised the 
method of letting the theme gradually de- 
velop itself in its own way during the prog- 
ress of writing and come out where it would; 
and this authority and the success of the 
preacher who advocated it was triumphantly 
brought against my view. But I felt that I 
must insist on definiteness inthe main pur- 
pose, on thoroughness in thinking, on order 
in arrangement and on precision in state- 
ment. There was one reply which I could 
make and did make: ‘Brethren, it is not 
yet certain that any one of you isa Dr. : 
and if you are you must wait till you have 
had his forty years of profound study and 
rich experience before you can safely par- 
allel his method.’’ 


Still I cannot write pieces to order. 
a 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


XIH. THE DEPARTURE FROM LEYDEN. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


Probably the Pilgrims cared little about 
conspicuous prosperity or social eminence 
in Holland. Could they have secured mod- 
erate material comfort and an assured op- 
portunity of desirable moral and spiritual 
development they would have been content 
in Leyden. But the opposite was true. 
The expressions already quoted which tes- 
tify to their peace and welfare are only to 
be understood aright when compared with 
others of a different tenor. That they re- 
joiced greatly, after their hardships in Eng- 
land, in their new religious liberty is true, 
and that, because of this liberty, their mate- 
rial condition seemed enjoyable in a real 
sense, in spite of its severity, also is true. 
But it is not to be inferred that they were 
situated fortunately, even at the best, un- 
less, perhaps, for a short time. It was their 
desire to keep chiefly to themselves, to live 
their own life and to develop their own ideas 
of truth. But in the community in which 
they found themselves this proved impossi- 
ble. They were oppressed by poverty and 
hardship. Bradford declares: 


Thoughye people generally bore aJl these 
difficulties very cherfully, & with a resolute 
courage, being in ye best & strength of their 
years, yet old age began to steale on many of 
them, (and their great & continuall labours, 
with other crosses and sorrows, hastened it 
before ye time,) so as it was not only probably 
thought, but apparently. seen, that within a 
few years more they would. be in danger to 
scatter, by necessities pressing them, or sinke 
under their burdens, or both. 


Moreover, their condition wads s0 grievous 
that it not only rendered them miserable 
but also hindered their English sympathi- 
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zers from joining them, in which anticipated 
union had lain much of their hope for the 
future. 


They saw & found by experience the hard- 
nes of ye place & cuntrie to be such, as few 
in comparison would come to them, and fewer 
that would bide it out, and continew with 
them. For many yt came to them, and many 
more yt desired to be with them, could not en- 
dure yt great labor and hard fare, with other 
inconveniences which they underwent & were 
contented with. But though they loved their 
persons, approved their canse, and honored 
their sufferings, yet they left them as it weer 
weeping... .. For many, though they desired 
to injoye ye ordinances of God in their puri- 


tie, and ye libertie of the gospell with them, ” 


yet, alass, they admitted of bondage, with 
danger of conscience, rather then to indure 
these hardships; yea, some preferred & chose 
ye prisons in England, rather then this libertie 
in Holland, with these afflictions. 


The Pilgrims, perhaps, might have endured 
all these things themselves but they were 
forced to see their children suffer. Brad- 
ford remarks pathetically: 


As necessitie was a taskinaster over them, 
so they were forced to be such, not only to 
their servants, but in a sorte, to their dearest 
chilldren; the which as it did not a little 
wound ye tender harts of many a loving father 
& mother, so1t produced likwise sundrie sad 
& sorowful effects. For many of their chil- 
dren, that were of best dispositions and gra- 
cious inclinations, haveing lernde to bear ye 
yoake in their youth, and willing to bear parte 
of their parents burden, were, often times, so 
oppressed with their hevie labours, that 
though their minds were free and willing, yet 
their bodies bowed under ve weight of ye 
same, and became decreped in their early 
youth; the vigor of nature being consumed mm 
ye very budd as it were. 


This was bad enough but it was not the 
worst. A danger in their eyes infinitely 
greater threatened them. Bradford adds: 


That which was more lamentable, and of all 
sorowes most heavie to be borne, was that 
many of their children, by these occasions, 
and ye great licentiousnes of youth in yt coun- 
trie, and ye manifold temptations of the place, 
were drawne- away by evill examples into 
extravagante & dangerous courses, getting ye 
raines off their neks, & departing from their 
parents. Some became souldiers, others tooke 
upon them farr viages by sea, and other some 
worse courses, tending to dissolutnes & the 
danger of their soules, to ye great greefe of 
their parents and dishonour of God. So that 
they saw their posteritie would be in danger 
to degenerate & be corrupted. — 


These hardships—poverty, oppressive toil, 
the perils of their children, the failure of 
the company to grow as had been hoped 
and the probability of its ultimate extine- 
tion—convinced them that they had not yet 
found a proper home. Moreover, they had 
come from England glowing with mission- 
ary zeal. They had hoped to maintain their 
existence as a body in Holland so as to set 
the example of a godly community and a 
pure church, and, this hope failing, the 
same motive impelled them to look to more 
distant lands for some opportunity to live, 
labor and testify for God. Says Bradford: 

Lastly (and which was not least,) a great 
hope & inward zeall they had of laying some 
good foundation, or at least to make some way 
therunto, for ye propagating & advancing ye 
gospell of ye kingdom of Christ in those re- 
mote parts of ye. world; yea, though they 


should be but even as stepping-stones unto 
others for ye performing of so great a work. 


Slowly their new purpose took definite 
Many objections had to be con-- 


shape. 
sidered and grave hindrances appeared. 
The question whither to remove was most 
difficult to be answered. Some proposed 
Guiana. Others favored Virginia, where 
Englishmen already had established the 
feeble Jamestown settlement. They finally 
decided to go somewhere in Virginia, but 
to establish an independent colony of their 
own. So they sent Robert Cushman and 
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John Carver over to London, in the autumn 
of 1617, to obtain the royal permission and 
make arrangements with the Virginia Com- 
pany, which owned Virginia under the king. 
But King James could only be brought to 
say that if they behaved peaceably he would 
not interfere. All sanction of the under- 
‘taking he refused. The Virginia Company 
naturally was favorable and offered to grant 
a liberal charter. With this report the en- 
voys returned. 

The history of the negotiations need not 
be related here in full. They were not 
completed until the late spring or early 
‘summer of 1620, Brewster was sent to 
London to aid in making arrangements, 
and it is uncertain whether he returned to 
Leyden or remained in England until the 
emigrants arrived there on their way to 
America. The Privy Council opposed them 
for ecclesiastical reasons and explanations 
had to be made. Friends failed and mer- 
chants betrayed them, and annoyances of 
other sorts occurred. Meanwhile, certain 
Dutch merchants urged them to settle at 
New Amsterdam, now New York, and ap- 
plied through the proper officials to the 
States General, or national legislature, for 
the granting of conditions. But the scheme 
came to nothing, and does not seem to have 
been considered very seriously by the Pil- 
grims. At last an English charter, which 
they never used, was granted them, although 
nominally to Mr. John Wincob, who meant 
to accompany them but did not; one Thomas 
Weston, a London merchant, made them 
offers of liberal aid which he afforded only 
in niggardly fashion after all; and they made 
ready to depart. 

Some could not go, nor could transporta- 
tion for all be obtained. So the company 
was divided into two nearly equal parts, the 
majority remaining. It was decided that 
each portion of the church should be con- 
sidered an absolute church by itself, that 
the majority should follow the minority as 
soon as possible, and that members should 
be interchanged, upon occasion, without 
formalities. Robinson, partly because it 
was the majority which remained and partly 
for other reasons, stayed behind, but it was 
determited that Brewster should go. Those 
who were to emigrate sold what property 
they had in Leyden and made a common 
purse.. A small vessel, the Speedwell, was 
bought both for the voyage and for subse- 
quent use in America; and a larger ship, the 
Mayflower, was hired in London for the 
voyage only. Finally, after a day of solemn 
fasting and prayer, on which Robinson 
preached an impressive sermon from Ezra 
8: 21, they bade farewell to Leyden. 

They lefte yt goodly & pleasante citie, 
which had been ther resting-place near 12 
years; but they knew they were pilgrims, & 
looked not much on those things, but lift up 


their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest cuntrie, 
and quieted their spirits. 


They journeyed over to Delfshaven, four- 
* ‘teen miles distant, accompanied by most of 
their friends, and on the next day—July 22, 
1620—they set sail. Bradford’s account of 
the parting is too touching to be omitted: 


- That night was spent with little sleepe by 
ye most, but with freindly entertainmente & 
christian discourse and other reall expressions 
of true christian love. The next day, the wind 
peing faire, they wente aborde, and their 
freinds with them, where truly dolfull was ye 
sight of that sade and mournfull parting; to 
see what sighs and sobbs and praires didsound 
- amongst them, what tears did gush from every 


eye, & pithy speeches peirst each harte; that 


sundry of ye Dutch strangers yt stood on ye 
key as spectators, could not refraine from 
tears. Yet comfortable & sweete it was to see 
shuch lively and true expressions of dear & 
unfained love. But ye tide (which stays for 
no man) caling them away yt were thus loath 
to departe, their Revéd. pastor falling downe 
on his knees, (and they all with hiw,) with 
watrie cheeks comended them with most fer- 
vente praiers to the Lord and his blessing. 
And then with mutuall imbrases and many 
tears, they tooke their leaves one of an other; 
which proved to be ye last leave to many of 
them. 


They had a short and pleasant voyage to 
Southampton, where they found the May- 
flower awaiting them. 


——————— ee 


EASTER. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
O Saviour, risen today! 
Thou who didst drain the bitter cup, 
Thou who Thy life didst offer up, 
To take our sins away! 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
O Lord of death and life! 
We follow where Thy feet have gone, 
Through deepest night to fairest dawn, 
To peace through bitter strife! 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
Even'‘when our hearts are riven! 

Thou art a-near the dying bed, 

Thy hand beneath the fainting head, 
And Thou Thyself art heaven! 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 
Beside each lowly mound 

That, daisy-starred or lily-sown, 

Is but the cover gently thrown 
O’er one in Jesus found. 


We praise Tnee! We bless Thee! 
With every pulse and breath. 

Ours is the never-ending hymn 

That saints began in ages din, 
Thou Conqueror of Death! 


We praise Thee! We bless Thee! 

This happy Easter Day. 
Through earth and skies the chorus rings, 
O Lord of lords and King of kings, 

Who took our sins away. 


a ee 


HOW THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
CAME TO MISERY 8TREBET, 


BY EDITH E. METCALF, CHICAGO, 


‘* Lady Love-us-all, you’re crying!”’ 

‘Tm not either, child, or at least.there 
is a small spot on my Bible—I didn’t know 
I was; but when your birthday and Easter 
come all in one day and you take a far look 
back, can’t a body cry a little if she wants 
UO! 

‘‘But whatever could she see to make her 
want to! Wait, ll make a’rainbow. 

‘““There’s a window-box of Easter lilies 
outside your door, sent by your loyal sub- 
jects through me, their humble messenger. 
(Whew! it’s as heavy as it is beautiful.) 
Hilda Beckstrom—you taught her how to do 
pretty things—planted the seed thought of 
this lily farm. Each one of your sister- 
hood ot ‘ My Girls’ planted a lily; even Josie 
Doherty had to plant one, though she’s 
never done anything, that I can see, but try 
to upset your meetings. 

‘“‘They’ve all watered them and watched 
them grow, and here it is, at last, a dream 
of beauty, as white as the made-over souls 
of those young girls themselves. Isn’t it a 
miracle? ’Tisn’t a year since they were no 
more like that than a bouquet of cheap, 
artificial, magenta flowers. Your tiny tot 


who comes sometimes with her big sister 
and rose up one day, you remember, to her 
full hight of two feet six and ‘testified’ that - 
Jesus gave her patience to pull out basting 
threads—she has since been promoted to 
sewing on buttons at three cents for a hun- 
dred and forty-four—would give her mite to 
buy ‘one leaf’ of her sister’s ‘ whole lily.’ 
I think it must be that pretty, curling one 
with the spot of sunshine on it. 

‘““Of course those harum-scarum ‘Her 
Boys’—I suppose they call themselves that 
to imitate the girls; ’tism’t much of a com- 
pliment to you—got wind of it and didn’t 
want to be left out of that present for ‘the 
pretty day the lady always talks about.’ 
They were awfully sorry the girls thought 
of it first. They’d rather give a big album, 
or chromo, or something—no sense in lily 
beds indoors—but since they asked my ad- 
vice 1 steered wisely—one doesn’t live a 
year in Mustard Seed Mission with Her Maj- 
esty without learning some of her methods 
—and coaxed them to ‘chip in’ and make 
the box. Old drunken—what’s-his-name? 
—Patsy’s father, straightened up long 
enough to paintit this pale gray. His au- 
thoritative manner was too funny! ‘The 
lady likes everything quiet, boys; she 
wouldn’t like it red!’ (It’s to be hoped he 
didn’t have to drink your health in an extra 
pint after the effort.) 

‘* Now, is a lily garden with a history like 
that to be cried onto, I’d like to know? 
I’m frivolous, I admit; how frivolous I 
never knew till I came to live with my little 
Saint Love-us-all, but I’ll say from the very 
bottom of my heart, that’s doubled its depth 
since last Easter, that if such a garden of 
lilies could grow for me I’d be shouting 
hallelujahs over it, instead of dropping 
tears, as you’re doing! And why don’t you 
speak?”? 

‘‘Hush, dear! It is recorded that in 
heaven there was once silence for the space 
of half an hour. I’m very happy thinking 
it over. Such tears as these will only make 
the lilies grow.”’ 

‘*T suppose that’s a hint for me to keep 
still or go. I feel rather injured, and I want 
you, Lady Love-us-all. I’ve been crying 
myself a little, early this morning, and to 
find it damp weather here, too, is disap- 
pointing.”’ 

‘““No, don’t go. If:I’m everybody’s, as 
they say, ’m surely yours. I was thinking, 
when I heard you and Patsy come tugging 
in with the lilies, of a sunny fence corner 
where today the gray, furry heads of the 
hepaticas are pusbing away the dead leaves 
to arise, and wondering if that same bird is 
tilting on the beech bough above trilling, 
‘I am the resurrection and the life.’ 

“You are ‘frivolous,’ my comfort, and 
I’m glad you are. If ever there should 
come a grave in your life and you rise up 
early, while it is ‘ yet dark’—how dark only 
you and God knowing—and you find it 
empty and, afterwards, a Voice speaks your 
name, you'll understand how a poor soul 
on an Easter morning can cry a little with- 
out being sad. 

““Was it I who, a year ago, ‘stood with- 
out, weeping end looking into the tomb?’ 
And is it I who today sit here with that 
very resurrection chapter before me? See! 
those little swollen spots are tear marks a 
year old—bitter tears, not like today’s. Is 
it I, happy, so happy that the happiness 
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actually melts and runs down my face in 
tears of joy? 

“Your face says ‘how?’ I don’t under- 
stand it myself. I’ve never told you. 
Christ’s voice that day was real, as I lay 
with my face touching the baby buds and 
bedewing them and this book with tears: 
‘Go unto My brethren, and say to them, I 
ascend unto My Father and your Father.’ 
The fourfold reality—our risen and as- 
cended Redeemer, His divine and wonderful 
personality, the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man—filled my emptied, 
grieving heart that hour, for my unspeaka- 
ble and unending comfort. When the furry 
buds had broken into purple beauty and 
lifted shining faces to the sun my heart was 
lifted up, before the leaves had withered 
I was happy, and since that day I have 
never been actually lonely.” 

‘¢ And I was one of the disciples you went 
to tell, wasn’t I? One.that followed ‘ afar 
off,’ to be sure, but so glad I got told.” 

“‘ Yes, you queer, dear girl, and if I hadn’t 
caught you a thousand other things would. 
I wonder that my butterfly hovers so long 
here. But how could I lose you? Didn’t 
you start it all by telling Mollie, and Mollie 
told Beth ’’?— 

‘* And the other girls somehow came till 
here we all are—little Mustard Seed Mission 
in Misery Street. We’vesprung up, at least, 
though there’s small danger of our getting 
strong enough to ‘ wax a great tree.’”’ 

“Don’t be funny. There’s no danger cer- 
tainly of our dying from not having the 
earth around our roots stirred up enough 
so long as you are here. Go away now, 
there’s a dear, and let me go on thinking. 
Yes, I promise not to ery.”’ 

Her face was close to the lilies. They 
seemed to nestle round her and look up like 
the resurrected souls of Missouri Street. 
She was thinking of them, perhaps, though 
none but the lilies and the angels will ever 
certainly know. — 

‘*¢T am the resurrection and the life.’ 
The trees speak it plainer, the birds sing it 
clearer, my reawakened heart echoes it 
stronger this year than ever before. Christ 
Himself alone gives life. Have I more of 
Him? ‘Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the ground anddie.’ Did I lose my life that 
day among the hepaticas? ‘Ye will not 
come to Me, that ye may have life.’ In go- 
ing out into just one of the streets of this 
city and compelling some of these unwill- 
ing ones to come.in unto Him who ‘liveth 
forevermore,’ is it possible I am learning 
the other half of those truths—life ‘more 
abundantly’ and ‘it abideth not alone’ ? 

‘¢ How many poor souls in Misery Street, 
as that queer girl’ too aptly calls it, awhile 
ago looked as hopeless as the trees along the 
avenue two months ago—dead to any igno- 
rant eye? But Thou, dear Lord, didst tell 
me to hope for them, pray for them, believe 
forthem. How could they believe for them- 
selves? ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
‘ing by the Word of God’ ; and, ‘as yet, they 
knew not the Scriptures,’ how Thou didst 
give Thy life that they might haive life. 
And, now, I thank Thee for these first, faint 
signs of a new life visible in hearts all along 
this wretched, treeless street. To Thee, O 
life giver, be all the glory!” 

So she went on, talking to herself and her 
dear Lord and the lilies bowed their heads, 

‘Amen and amen!”’ 
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It is a strange story, destined to be writ- 
ten but in a few hearts and in God’s book of 
remembrance—how the kingdom of heaven 
came to Misery Street. To express it in 
that queer girl’s words, who little knows 
how much her own fun-loving, loyal-hearted 
ways have done toward it, ‘‘It was within 
you, Lady Love-us-all, and then it spilled’ 
over.”’ 

And how did Lady Love-us-all get her 
name? It was a little child’s gift. ‘It lit 
and fitted.”’ ¥ 

“God so loved the world, that He gave”’ 
...» ‘Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another,’’ were the texts 
she was teaching her crowd of fathers, 
mothers and little folksalltogether. ‘‘ Lady 
love God, God love lady and lady love us 
all,’’ was the wise commentary on the words 
by small Nannie. ‘‘Not me, little Nan,”’ 
whispered her ragged, smutty-faced father, 
on whose knee she sat. ‘‘ Yes, you, daddy! 
She said so! Lady love us all!’ was her 
loud and passionate reply caught up by the 
others. ‘Yes, she do! There ain’t a one 
of us so bad as she can’t love us, and, I say, 
three cheers for Lady Love-us-all!”’ And 
so it lighted upon her to remain. 

‘‘T say, when something so sweet and 
clean and dear as lady is likely to drop in 
on you any day o’ the week, it pays you to 
keep slicked up a bit, and if she brings you 
flowers you don’t like to set ’em down ona 
table all covered with dirty dishes and 
broke bottles and beer cans—she hates 
beer !—and if she gives the childern dolls all 
dressed in white muslin fixin’s they’s got to 
keep theirselves dressed up a little to match. 
I kin tell you, she don’t ketch our family in 
no such mess as she used ter; and when she 
comes and lives right down in the very 
midst of ye, I say, as a street, we’d oughter 
be more respectabler and there oughtn’t to 
be no more fightin’ over clotheslines in this 
yere yard!”’ 

‘‘Dingy Sall”’ deserves a different adjec- 
tive. She was standing with arms akimbo 
delivering this Philippic to the alleyites as- 
sembled for the hanging out of clothes, with 
an expression on her face that the commis- 
sioners of our board of health might imitate. 

The street certainly grew ‘‘ more respecta- 
bler,’’ but one who watched could see that 
cleaner hearts came first. 

Lady came in one day as excited as if 
she’d discovered a planet. 

‘‘There’s a little woman living so far in 
behind everything that I never found her 
till today. Whoever could have thought 
that here in a civilized city there’d be a 
woman who was. never in a church, nor her 
people before her, and couldn’t imagine 
what we did in a prayer meeting! There 
can’t be a heathenisher heathen ‘ where 
Afric’s sunny fountains roll down their 
golden sands.’ She was as glad as they say 
the heathen are to get the good news. She 
drank it in as eagerly as that canary does 
his fresh water when you forget him for two 
days. Of course she would come to the 
house and any of our meetings. She’s only 
eighteen. She’d been crying—so lonely that 
she had told her husband that very morning | 
that she believed she’d commit suicide. 


did. He works in a theater and stays away 
all day and most of the night, though he 
could be home at eleven. She sits up 
and waits for him and ‘“‘looks at the wall.” 


He | 
gallantly remarked that he didn’t care if she 


She seldom goes out of doors and has but 
one joy in life—a little baby, her second, 
the other one died. O, yes, she has a talent 
buried there. We'll soon unroll the napkin 
from it. She can play the zither. When I 
asked her to play at our meetings she waked 
up like a new woman. I was so glad I 
could tell her God had said, ‘I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.’ We were such 
a surprise to each other! There’s always 
something new to be found in Misery Street, 
but this is best of all.’’s 

Lady Love-us-allnever looked happier than 
the first evening her heathen came to cot- 
tage meeting. She brought the baby. She 
took the Bible they gave her and devoured 
it with her eyes as a lesson upon Naaman 
was given. Her singing was like a shy, 
wild bird’s, with strange notes in it, the 
words and tunes all new to her. She knelt 
with the rest. After the ‘‘God be with you 
till we meet again,’’ she said it had all been 
beautiful and she would come every time. 
She was so thankful for the gift of a few 
papers that papers seem more valuable ever 
since. 

Lady seems to be ‘thinking her out’’ 
now, as she does every new one. She is 
puzzled how to loose and let go one so 
tightly bound with grave clothes. But the 
Easter lily she means to carry her may 
burst the last band, and perhaps before it 
withers the ‘‘heathen”’ will be another of 
lady’s ‘‘children of light.” ‘+In Him was 
life, and that life was the light, that lighteth 
every man.” 

That will be one of the gladdest resurrec- 
tions in the street. It’s waked everybody 
up. There may be others belonging to 
them hid in a dark corner and skipped 
entirely. Mustard-seed sowers must go after 
them now ‘‘ until they find’’ them. 

‘‘Nothing for men—did you ever stop to 
think of it?-—was ever done except by some 
human being. God, when He would seek 
men, ‘‘ became flesh and dwelt among us.”’ 

There’s been many a resurrection of joy 
in Misery Street and ‘‘streets contagious,”’ 
for somehow the ‘‘ kingdom-come gets fil- 
tered through into all around.’ Of all 
things blessed, joy gets buried deepest under 
in these women-lives, but if there’s an atom 
of a capacity for a smile left in anybody 
lady’ll find it, get it up to the sunshine and 
tend it tillit grows. It has actually broken 
into blossom in many a sad heart and face. 

We left her among the lilies. While we 
have been talking of her in low tones she 
has fallen asleep on her knees—so tired with 
rolling away the stones from sepulchers of 
dead souls. The angels know the weariness 
of it that her ascending prayer has drifted 
into a dream. 

The angels, who themselves have done 
personal work in a wicked city of our earth, 
who were content to work for one soul, who 
told Lot of his danger, who hastened him 
and, ‘‘ while he lingered, laid hold of his. 
hand’’—hand-help like Lady Love-us-all’s— — 
understood it well. In soul vision one could 
see them folding their great wings above 
her and ringing the Easter lilies in their 
hands with soft chimes—not to waken her. 

When she did wake—because little Jimmy 
Conroy knocked for some medicine for the 
baby, Lady Love-us-all can never sleep long 
at a time—she thought she had been in 
heaven, but the kingdom of heaven was 
within her. 
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A MORNING CHORAL, ° 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


From the east light, 
From the east love, 
From the east joy, 
From the east aster! 


Hearken the voice, the myriad voice, of the spring- 
ing seed, 

The mast in the forest, the grain in the field, the 
flower of the mead: 

E0, we were shed.as the fruitless leaf, as the leaf 
we were tossed, 


’ Sport of the driving wind, and chastened with sleet 


for others. 


and with frost! 

A Power drew us down to the dark, in the bosom 
of earth we lay; 

A Power brings us back to the sun—we look toward 
the place of the day!”’ 


From the east light, 
From the east love, 
From the east joy, 
From the east Kaster ! 


Hearken the voice of the bird, of the nestling weak 
and small, f 

From the reeds of the lake, from the orchard tree, 
from the ivied wall: 

“We that inherit the air were prisoned and strait- 

_ ened for room, 

Force had we not to beat our frail wings, or to cry 
in the gloom! 

A Power closed us in, with blind walls were we 
narrowly closed each way; 

A Power sets us free—we sing and look toward the 
place of the day!” 


From the east light, 
From the east love, 
From the east joy, 
From the east Easter! 


Hearken the voice aérial—voice of the vanished and 
wept: 

‘“Deem ye we never wakened, we who were weary 
and slept? 

Empty the place where ye laid us; all that your sor- 
row entombed 

Did long ago rise—in the grass and the flower of 
the valley it bloomed! 

There never did spirit abide, there never would 
spirit stay; 

A Power bade descend—and arise ! 
the place of the day!” 


We look toward 


From the east light, 
From the east love, 
From the east joy, 
Irom the east Easter! 


= 


The real blessedness of Easter is best un- 
derstood by those who have buried their 
dead out of their sight with a full confidence 
that they have entered into life etérnal, 
And yet there is something even higher 
than the joy of remembering how ‘‘ safe 
and sure God keeps our saints in heaven”’ 
and anticipating the time when we shall be 
united with them again. When faith rises 
from the contemplative into the active then 
indeed does the Lord give beauty for ashes 
and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. Thus it was with the early dis- 
ciples. It was after Jesus was “ parted from 
them and was carried up into heaven”? that 
they returned to Jerusalem with great joy 
and entered upon their glorious ministry 
Emulating their spirit there are 
some today who signalize Easter by rising 
to new hights of consecration in service as 
well as to new levels of faith. Would that 
all Christians commemorated Easter by some 
practical expression of faith in a risen 
Redeemer! E 


It is wonderful how early little children 


learn, to draw mental parallels, A friend 
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tells of her twenty months’ old baby who 
finds great delight in a vase which the 
mother does not allow the child to touch 
lest it be broken. One day the toddler suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the fair treasure and 
deposited it on a chair, but hearing her 
mamma coming made haste to exclaim, 
“ Baby put it right up!”’ running as fast as 
her wee feet could carry her to set it again 
on the table. The mother thought it right 
to emphasize her ‘“‘ No, no’’ with some puni- 
tory taps on the baby’s fingers. Thereupon 
the mite turned her big black eyes upon 
her mother and exclaimed, indignantly, 
‘“‘Naughty mamma!’’ We may smile at the 
lilliputian wrath, but without doubt this 
baby soul experienced a genuine, though 
mistaken, sense of outraged justice. With 
some children reason has little weight, but 
the above incident shows that with other 
natures it is desirable to explain the why of 
a command if possible. When impossible, 
as not infrequently happens, the simple as- 
surance on the mother’s part that she has a 
reason will usually satisfy the child’s sense 
of justice, 


The hypochondriace is at best a difficult 
creature to deal with. If only he could 
carry around with him some sort of a 
‘*thermometer’’? which should indicate to 
outsiders the actual pain or disability from 
which he was suffering at any given time 
it would greatly simplify matters. As it is 
one is often in danger of underestimating 
his sufferings because there are so many 
inconsistencies and palpable self-deceptions 
in his case. Thus a woman, delicately reared 
and rendered nervous and unreasonable late 
in life by a trying series of personal losses 
and calamities, became almost intolerable 
to her friends. She thought she could not 
sew nor read nor walk nor drive, and yet 
she had no specific disease nor any pro- 
nounced symptoms of nervous prostration. 
Her constant plea when any occupation or 
diversion was proposed for her was, ‘‘?m 
afraid it will tire me.”’ At last a friend hit 
upon a way of meeting this difficulty. ‘‘ But 
you want to get tired, Mary!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘One object of our lives every 
day should be to get properly tired in use- 
ful labor or service for others. One reason 
why you do not sleep nor have any appetite 
is because you do not get tired erough.’’ 
The invahd stared. That ‘‘geiting tired”’ 
was an indispensable part of a successful 


life was a revelation to her. 
we. 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING, 


IV. PORTRAIT 


OF BEATRICE CENCI, 


RENI. 


EK. ROWE, 


GUIDO 


BY O. M. 


Near the crest of the Quirinale, one of the 
seven hills on which Rome is built, stands 
the tall, stone palace of the Barberini. An 
old garden surrounds it and a screen of fine 
iron work protects it from the street. Two 
centuries and a half have mellowed it some- 
what but it still shows the magnificence and 
ambition of its builder, Pope Urban VIII. 
The smallest suite in the palace contains 
forty rooms and one wing has a great hall 
adorned with frescoed ceiling, statues and 
tapestries. But Urban’s arrogance reaches 
its hight in the room where he represented 
the Barberini bees (family crest) as flocking 
against the sun and obscuring it, thus typi- 
fying the family greatness. Alas! the last 


descendant is bankrupt and now lives in a 
corner of the palace. King Humbert has 
recently offered to buy the whole establish- . 
ment asa permanent residence for the crown 
prince, promising to preserve intact the 
valuable library and the art gallery. 

Passing through many large, dreary sa- 
lons haunted with ghosts of former great- 
ness, you reach the small collection of paint- 
ings sometimes called the gallery of disap- 
pointment. But you are glad to see the 
marvelous study of hands in Jesus Among 
the Doctors, which Albert Diirer painted in 
five days, and you sigh over the Fornarina, 
whose bad eyes look askance at you, for it 
is the only work of Raphael without noble- 
ness. Your interest centers in two portraits 
—Lucrezia, the unfortunate wife of Fran- 
cesco Cenci, and her step-daughter, Beatrice. 
It was a difficult problem Guido Reni gave 
himself—to paint the pallid face and the 
yellow curls escaping from the muslin folds 
of the whiteturban. Buttime has rewarded 
him by ranking Beatrice’s portrait among 
the world’s twelve great pictures. No cre- 
dence is now given to the legend of his 
painting it from memory after seeing her 
on the scaffold, nor to the story of his sketch- 
ing her in prison when she said, ‘‘ Your 
great name and my sad story may make the 
portrait interesting, and it will awaken com- 
passion if you write across the corner, Inno- 
cente.”’ Beatrice was executed before Guido 
went to Rome, and even the identity of the 
poitrait is doubtful. Surely the fascination 
of this picture vanishes if it is bereft of the 
thrilling history of the Cenci horrors. 

Guido lived in the decadence of art when 
the vitiated seventeenth century taste turned 
away from strong, simple figures with reli- 
gious intent and loved effeminate, senti- 
mental, conventional ‘‘ prettiness.’’ Even 
in looking at this grief-stricken face it is 
impossible to forget that Guido boasted that 
he knew ‘‘ two hundred ways of making the 
eyes turn heavenward.’’ The writer ven- 
tures to confess that this Beatrice portrait 
seems to have been overestimated and 
agrees with M. Taine, who said: ‘‘She is a 
pale, pretty, delicate creature, her small 
chin, mincing mouth and the curves of her 
face are pleasing. Draped in white and her 
head surrounded with white she poses like a 
model to be studied. She isinteresting and 
fragile; deprive her of the palloxv due to her 
melancholy situation and nothing remains 
but an amiable young lady.”’ 

But the Beatrice made a deep impression 
on the poet Shelley, who, with Lord Byron, 
saw it in 1819, and the story haunted him 
till he embodied it in a dramatic poem. 
Walter Savage Landor, in his leonine old 
age, worked the Cenci tale into a fragmen- 
tary but stirring poetic drama. Hawthorne, 
always sensitive to the weird, was touched 
by the story and transterred his interest to 
the portrait, whose large, brown eyes met. 
his ‘‘ with a strange, ineffectual effort to 
escape.’’ His art criticisms are influenced 
by his moods but are interesting interpre- 
tations. He says: ‘‘It is the very saddest 
picture ever painted or conceived; it in- 
volves an unfathomable depth of sorrow, 
the sense of which comes to the observer 
by intuition. It is a sorrow that removes 
this Beautiful girl out of the sphere of 
humanity and sets her in a far-off region, 
whose remoteness . . . makes us shiver as 
at a specter. ... She knows that her sor- 
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rew is so strange and immense that she 
ought to be solitary forever. . . . It is infi- 
nitely heart-breaking to meet her glance 
and know that nothing can be done to help 
or comfort, neither does she ask help or 
comfort, knowing the hopelessness of her 
case better than we do. She is a fallen 
angel—fallen yet sinless—and it is only this 
depth of sorrow, with its weight and dark- 
ness, that keeps her down to earth and 
brings her within our view, even while it 
sets her beyond our reach.” Surely, the 
power of any picture depends on what there 
is in the observer to respond. 

A previous article on the Aurora has out- 
lined Guido’s art which Rossetti character- 
izes as blighted by half-heartedness, half- 
performance, self-repetition and mere man- 
nerism, with affectation for sentiment and 
vapidity for beauty. Let us pursue our in- 
terest in Beatrice by going near the Ghetto, 
or the old quarter of the Jews in Rome, and 
let us stand in the very spot from which 
Charles Dickens viewed the Cenci palace, 
of which he wrote: ‘‘The guilty palace— 
blighting a whole quarter of the town, as 
it stands withering away by grains—had 
that face [Guido’s Beatrice], to my fancy, 
in its dismal porch and at its black, blind 
windows, and flitting up and down its 
dreary stairs and growing out of the dark- 
ness of its ghostly galleries.’ This vast 
and gloomy pile of feudal architecture is 
now owned by a Cenci descendant and has 
changed little since Bedtrice suffered here. 

The accounts vary greatly, some exoner- 
ate Beatrice, others make her share the 
guilt. Francesco Cenci had great wealth 
and force of character, but his passions ran 
riot and he treated his family with horrible 
eruelty. Two sons were assassinated at his 
instigation. The eldest daughter escaped 
and was given in marriage by Pope Clement, 
who forced a dowry from Francesco, This 
infuriated him and he redoubled his perse- 
cutions of Lucrezia, his wife, and Beatrice. 
When she appealed to the Pope to marry 
Beatrice to Signor Guerra, who had long 
been attached to her, the message was inter- 
cepted by Francesco and the women carried 
oft to an isolated castle among the Apen- 
nines. Beatrice was kept in a dreary dun- 
geon, visited only by her father, who brought 
food but subjected her to beatings and hide- 
ous indignities not to be mentioned. His 
cruelty and his false story of the murder of 
Guerra almost bereft her of reason. An at- 
tempt by his sons to abduct Francesco failed. 
At length Beatrice managed to communi- 
cate with her brother, who, with the help 
of his mother and Guerra, decided that only 
Francesco’s death could bring relief. Lu- 
erezia gave him a powerful opiate, took the 
keys and liberated Beatrice and the young 
Bernardo, The hired assassins were con- 
science stricken when they saw the old man 
sleeping, but Lucrezia, and some say Bea- 
trice, too, urged them on. A large nail was 

- driven through his eye into his brain. The 
women dragged him through the palace and 
threw him upon a gnarled tree in a dis- 
used garden. This was to convey the im- 
pression that he fell and was accidentally 
killed. The old man received honorable 

4 burial and the family settled again in the 
Cenci palace. , 

In a few years ugly rumors crept out and 
Lucrezia, the three sons and Beatrice were 
arrested, but Guerra fled. Put to the tor- 


ture the men confessed their guilt and 
Lucrezia also yielded. But Beatrice pro- 
tested her innocence, though suspended by 
her hair and made to walk on heated wood. 
One chronicle asserts that she confessed 
when her physical strength was exhausted. 
After long hesitation the Pope ordered the 
four Cenci executed, but Bernardo was after- 
wards spared. On the way from prison to 
the scaffold two ineffectual attempts were 
made to rescue Beatrice, whose youth and 
beauty touched all hearts. She wore,a dark 
robe and veil, with a cloth of silver about 
her head and white velvet slippers. On 
the seaffold, after a long prayer, she said, 
‘*Bind my body but hasten to release my 
soul, which longs for immortality.’’ She 
then calmly removed her veil and laid her 
head on the block. 

This took placein September, 1599. Sorely 
pressed, more sinned against than sinning, 
this girl of sixteen must be judged in the 
light of her environment in an era of great 
wickedness. Beatrice Cenci was buried in 
a nameless grave in the Church of San 
Pietro in Montorio before the high altar, 
then hung with Raphael’s Transfiguration. 

= Bad ieee eh 


EASTER EVE. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Lo, now His deadliest foes prevail! 

And where His bleeding footsteps fail, 
Like wolves upon a victim’s trail, 

They gloat, in purple mockery, “‘ Hail!” 


O cloud! O regal vesture torn! 

O shadow on the shoulders borne! 
O diadem!—one starry thorn 
Shall blossom into Easter morn! 


<j 


EASTER MUSIC IN ROME. 


BY 


HENRY P. ROBINSON. 


Reaching Rome in early March we lay in 
wait for Easter to hear the Pope’s choir 
sing ‘the Miserere. This, I take it, is the 
famous music that was kept under watch 
and ward till Mozart heard and wrote it off 
from memory. Taine, in his Notes on Italy, 
speaks of two Misereres, one by Palestrina 
the other by Allegri, usually performed on 
successive days. Easter musi¢ comes on in 
advance and on Thursday, at 5 Pp. M., we set 
out for St. Peter’s. I chat in the omnibus 
with a polite, conversable priest, who speaks 
English and gives me points on Roman mu- 
sic. Weare passed by King Humbert, with 
scarlet coated attendants, driving by in sim- 
ple style to St. Peter’s where he makes this 
one annual visit. The far-famed Miserere 
was executed by a choir ranging from the 
almost sexagenarian down to the fourteen- 
year-old boy, all male singers, no instru- 
ment, led by an old man who beat out the 
time with a stick and now and again put in 
a few notes of his own, though he seemed 
to be past the singing age. The choristers 
filled a small gallery above a side chapel on 
the main auditorium, and we stood grouped 
close by on the left aisle midway in the 
cathedral... This Miserere in minor key is 
less effective than that of Trovatore and less 
somber than in La Favorita, Stilhit was 
sadly wailing, significant, even sublime, the 
tenors especially rich and their strains the 
best of all. 

The musical service had begun at six. 
When the last wail ended at twenty minutes 
of seven it was already dark. The little 
star-lights in St. Peter’s shone red through 


the immensity of space, parts of which were 
filled with groups of people, some on their 
knees devout, others standing still in the 
attitude of listening, others moving loudly . 
or softly about. A few went forward to give 
a last look and kiss to Peter and his toe. 
Then from all sides arose the discordant, 
tumultuous notes of a crowd bustling and 
surging away. 

As we came out, reluctantly and slow, 
the chimes began to resound from the bell 
tower above the spacious vestibule, the deep 
bass sounding a low, tremulous, continued 
note, as if by constant strokes blurred and 
blended together, and the lighter bells strik- 
ing in defiantly upon the profound, thorough 
bass of the big bell that held its own like 
an organ tone. The effect was extraordi- 
nary, almost tragical; it was such a tocsin 
as might have rung out from St. Germain 
L’ Auxerrois in Paris that fateful day of St. 
Bartholomew. With all this the moon, ris- 
ing full in the east, managed somehow, nat- 
urally or phenomenally, to come in at this 
juncture and shone down upon the scene 
with most dramatic effect. The Miserere of 
the choir followed by the Misererée of the 
bells, the vast throng now spread in rout 
over the spacious piazza, the mélée of car- 
riages hurrying up and away, the whole 
brightly lanterned by the moon, made a 
drama memorable andrare. A cabman took 
us up from the crowd and drove us close 
along the Tiber, over the St. Angelus bridge, 
down the bright Corso to Piazza Minerva 
and the grim Pantheon. 

A day or two after we went to a second 
hearing of the Miserere. I cannot tell why, 
vor through what trivial circumstance, it 
was less effective. There were the same 
striking repetendos and bravuras and soar- 
ings of tenors with voices full of tears and 
sadness, and voices falling as if out of the 
sky or as doves floating gently through the 
air, then the stalwart, antiphonal chorus of 
the priests, and again the ceaseless, beat-like 
waves ‘of the sea of the throng upon the 
floor of the cathedral, for people are walk- 
ing about and their noisy footfalls and bust- 
ling bodies make a half rhythmical accom- 
paniment and postlude to the Miserere. 

This day we had the pleasure for two min- 
utes of seeing the Pope as he came in with 
difficulty and ran feebly the gauntlet of the 
throng that hung upon his heels as he ad- 
vanced up the nave and sat down at one of 
the altars. At the end of two minutes the 
Pope turned out to be one of his own cardi- 
nals, and a sweet-faced’ old man he was; 
seating himself by the-altar, he reached out 
with a long rod over the throng around him 
and tapped a light blessing upon their heads, 
one by one. In our anxiety to avoid the 
crowd we hurried away, leaving behind us 
the last notes of the Miserere, the red star- 
lights of St. Peter’s, the tocsin of the bells 
and the listening moon. 

The Lateran Church, on the southeastern - 
verge of the city near the Claudian aque- 
duct, looks across upon the Alban Hills. 
It is said the heavy bronze door of this 
church, which is opened with difficulty by 
aman, makes with its creak a full, musical 
note. Here, between times, we heard even 
better music by a better choir. This re- 
markable performance of Easter music was 
the finest of its kind we had ever heard; the 
voices were extremely rich, the tenors phe- 
nomenal. Here, again, the audience stood 
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a celebration on the morrow. 
first, he had heard of it and he was anxious 
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spellbound, grouped upon the floor, while 
the choir, perched high above in distant 
view, sang like seraphs for an. hour. 

And yet, with all this and other divine 
harmony which we heard in [taly, it seemed 
to me the authorities do not sufficiently 
improve their opportunities, for usually 
cathedral music is strictly mediocre and 
monotonous, consisting of dull chantings 
by the priests, the reiteration of lugubrious 
sounds, meaningless and tasteless. It is 
true the church here is more a dramatic 
than a musical society, and music is an art 
of slow and costly culture. The cathedrals 


’ are certainly better adapted to song than to 


speech; only a few hundred people grouped 
about the speaker in some nook or chapel 
corner can hear him, but music with swell: 
ing tones pierces afar, searches out the nooks 
and corners and makes the vast space over- 
flow with harmony. 


—- — 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


The first train leaves at 6 P.M. 

For the land where ‘the poppy blows, 
The mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace car is the mother’s arms, 
The whistle a low, sweet strain, 

The passenger winks and nods and blinks 
And goes to sleep on the train. 


At 8 p.m. the next train starts 
For the poppy land afar. 

The summons clear falls on the ear, 
“ All aboard for the sleeping car! ”’ 


But what is the fare to poppy land? 
L hope it is not too dear ; 

The fare is this—a hug and a kiss— 
And it’s paid to the engineer. 


So L ask of Him who children took 
On His knee, in kindness great, 

‘Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day 
That leave at 6 and 8. 


“ Keep watch on the passengers,” thus I pray, 
‘‘Por to me they are very dear; 
And special ward, O gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.”’ 
—St. Louis Star Sayings. 


a 


THE FATE OF ONE EASTER LILY. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


‘You dreadful boy! Justsee what you’ ve 
done!’”? The dainty girl of fourteen sum- 
mers and the street Arab of half as many 
winters looked in dismay at the ruin which 
had been wrought. On the sidewalk be- 
tween them lay the shattered remains of a 
flower pot, and the once spotless clusters of 
Easter lilies were broken and soiled with 
the black earth which had brought forth and 
nourished them. 

‘““T’m sorry, miss, but I didn’t go ter do 
it, nohow. ’Tain’t no more good, is it?” 

“Of course it isn’t! My pretty plant that 
I was taking to church to celebrate Easter 
tomorrow. All our ten were to bring some- 


_ thing, and now mine is ruined, all by your 


carelessness. I wish you could be arrested!”’ 
“T wus jest runnin’ an’ you turned the 


corner that suddent I couldn't dodge yer!” 


‘** Well, the mischief’s done now. 1 might 
as well turn round and go home. And you 
—I wish you had been in Egypt, that I do!” 

They separated, the girl flushed and indig- 
nant and the boy sorry and ashamed but 
puzzled over the words she had said about 
It was the 
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to know more. Spying an acquaintance, he 
called out, ‘‘ Hi, Bill! what yer know ’bout 
the cel’bration termorrer? Is it a perade, 
like the C’lumbus one, yer s’pose?”’ 

‘‘T ain’t heered of none. It’s Sunday ter- 
morrer.”’ 

‘* But there’s goin’ ter be somethin’ goin’ 
on, fer a real swell girl jest told me they 
wus.” 

‘Hoh! What yer givin’ us? As if a swell 
girl ’ud speak to the likes 0’ you er me!” 

‘She did!’? asserted Tim. And then, 
fearing he would have to explain the cir- 
cumstances, he hurried on, saying half to 
himself: ‘‘V1l ask gran, mebbe she’s heard 
or some of the boarders. I wouldn’t miss 


it if it?s a perade an’ music, not fer a nickle, 


no-sir-ree!”’ 

But Tim had loitered and the boarders 
were gone, and granny hurried him down to 
his evening meal with small ceremony. He 
ate his belated supper in silence and, while 
deftly helping to pile up the dishes, in- 
quired: ‘Say, granny, who’s Easter?” 

“Why, I don’t know, Tim. I dunno’s 
ever I heard of a person by that name. 
Why, sonny?”’ 

‘“ Well, there must be, ’cause they’ re goin’ 
ter cel’brate him—like they did C’lumbus, 
ye know—an’ it’s’ termorrer an’ folks is 
carryin’ flowers.”’ 

“Ts that what ye mean? Why, Easter is 
a day, like Christmas or a Fourth o’ July.” 

‘An will ther’ be crackers an’ fire- 
works?” 

‘““Taw sakes, no! 
ye’re growin’ up ter be, Timmy! 
yood day.” 

“But what's it for?” 

‘‘Why, ter go ter meetin’ an’ be good an’ 
ter keep the risin’ of the dead in mind, 
when they all come to again an’ git out o’ 
their graves.” 

“My ma, 
here?” 

“Dear me, no! There won’t be no place 
to come back to, ’cause everything will 
come to an end an’ it'll be the last day— 
the day o’ jedgement.”’ 

‘¢Where’ll we be, an’ Pete an’ Lize an’ 
them?” 

‘Why, we'll be there too, I s’pose, wher- 
ever ’tis. But you better git along ter bed. 
I never see sech a boy as you bes to ask 
questions, never!”’ 

_ But Tim was not sleepy and he refused 
to be silenced, and the fire of direct ques- 
tions went on until the poor grandmother 
had told all she knew and some things 
which she guessed at, and then she declared 
she should go crazy if he didn’t hush up 
and go to bed. 

‘You do know an orful lot, don’t you, 
gran?”’ 

‘No, no,.sonny, I don’t! I’ve half fur- 
got what I wunst knew. I’ve hed a ter- 
rible hard life an’ hed ter work day ’n’ 
night, an’ my folks has been took one time 
an’ another an’ I got clean discouraged; 
but I allers laid out ter try an’ git holt of 
meetin’ things ag’in when times got easier, 
an’ I want you brung up to know what you 
orto. If I hadn’t been out marketin’ t’other 
day when that Bible woman was around I 
could a-got you into a misshun, like enough, 
an’ then you'd git some reg’ ler teachin’.”’ 

‘Tf she comes ag’in can I go?”’ 

“Yes, Timmy, but I wus jest a-thinkin’ 
that—but, no—I dunno’s it’d do, noways..’ 


What a little heathen 
It’s a 


too? Will she come back 


She looked thoughtfully at the child and 
then shook her head: ‘‘ No, it wouldn’t do.”’ 

‘“What wouldn’t do, gran, say?”’ . 

‘“ Why, the wildest idee jest come into my 
head—for you'n me ter go to some church 
termorrer; we could set by the door, an’ ’d 
git my mem’ry sort o’ refreshed, an’ you’d 
learn more’n I can tell; but I dunno ’bout 
it.” 

Tim’s eyes grew radiant at this alluring 
prospect and his arms were flung round the 
speaker’s neck in a strangling embrace. 


“© will yer go? Say! Will yer, dear 
granny?”’ 

‘It’s our looks henders, Timmy; we’re so 
poor.”’ 


‘‘ Who cares? We'll look good enough. 
You can brush my hair an’ wash me’n’ I 
won’t howl nary once if you'll only go. 
Will yer, say?” 

‘There, there; let up a-chokin’ of me! 
ll see. Vl look over the clothes an’ if I 
can clean ’em up somewhat, an’ sew up the 
rips in them air shoes, an’ if it’s a good day, 
an’ the men thinks they can hold on fer 
their dinner till I git back, why then Ill see 
about it. Now you take yourself off to bed 
an’ let me have that jacket.” 

And hours after Tim had fallen into the 
care-free sleep of childhood the old woman 
sponged and brushed and mended and 
thought unaccustomed thoughts, while feel- 
ings and desires long dormant rose up in 
her heart and made her long for something 
more in her humble life than had entered 
into it of late. It was past midnight when 
she slept. 

True to his promise Tim bore the wash- 
ing and combing like a martyr. ‘ 

““T declare, yowre gittin’ ter be a prom- 
isin’ lookin’ child!”? his grandmother said, 
holding him off at arm’s length. “ You 
grow ter favor yer poor ma more an’ more. 
Now set down, an’ be keerful of yer clothes 
till I’m ready, sonuy.”’ 

“T want ter go ter the church over on 
the avenoo, gran, the one with the round 
steeple.”’ 

“Tt don’t make no difference as I knows 
of; one’s as good’s another, only I can’t go 
Ute 

‘This ain’t so very fur; it’s where the girl 
was takin’ her’’—Tim stopped abruptly. 
Ile had not intended to tell of that exploit, 
but little by little the full account was soon 
dragged out of him by adroit questioning. 

‘‘ You allers wus the most keerless young 
one. I’m a good mind not ter go a step 
with you!”’ 

‘O let’s go!”’ pleaded Tim, trying to get 
his persuasive arms about her neck again. 
‘“T won’t do so agin, never! She wus orful 
mad ’bout the flowers, yer orter see her eyes 
snap; but lor! she’ll git over it.”’ 

It was a perfect Easter Day. The air was 
decidedly springlike, and the brilliant sun- 
shine flooded the earth with radiance. The 
bells were uttering their sweetest notes, and 
when Tim and his grandmother came out of 
their narrow alley they fell in with a steady 
stream of church-goers. Tim piloted her 
straight to the church of his desires and 
bravely led the way up the broad steps to 
meet at the door the very girl who had so 
earnestly desired his personal presence in 
Egypt. 

She gave him a look of uncertain recog- 
nition and the next moment all were swept 
into the audience-room. The shy strangers 
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were not given the seat by the door, for the 
usher had a heart which was very tender 
toward childhood and age and led them far, 
far up, near to the flower-filled chancel, be- 
fore he motioned them into a pew. Poor 
granny followed him tremblingly, conscious 
of her poor attire and in mortal fear of in- 
truding where she had no right, while Tim 
tip-toed after, full of wonder and pride, and 
wished that Billy could lay eyes on him now 
—poor, scornful, unbelieving Billy, who was 
entirely out of this beautiful celebration. 

But Tim could only spare him a transient 
thought, for there was so much to see and 
hear all about him. The grand swelling of 
the organ thrilled him through and through 
and he turned to get a sight at it and said, 
exultantly, ‘‘Ain’t yer glad yer come, 
gran?’’ But a look of reproval silenced 
him, for it had been impressed on his mind 
that this was a trial trip, so to speak, and 
that future church-going depended entirely 
on his behavior this time. After a while he 
became conscious that ‘‘the girl’? was sit- 
ting just across the aisle, and in one of his 
furtive side-looks he met a faint smile as 
she caught his glances. ‘‘ She has got over 
her mad,” thought Tim, complacently, ‘‘ an’ 
ther’s lots o’ flowers an’ little, nice trees 
here if hers did go to smash!”’ 

' The service went on and finally the minis- 
ter began his sermon. Much of it was far 
above the comprehension of Tim but he 
listened open-mouthed for a long time and 
then turned to see how granny was enjoying 
herself. To his surprise he found her 
wiping away some tears. His little hand 
clutched her dress instantly: ‘‘ What's the 
matter, gran? Have you got a pain? ”’ 

‘No, no, Timmy; keep still; folks is 
a-lookin’ at ye.- Hear what the man says.”’ 

At last the sermon was finished. When 
the benediction had been pronounced and 
the vast congregation moved to go ‘‘the 
girl” came straight across the aisle and 
held out her slender hand: ‘ Little boy, I 
want to beg you to forgive me for speaking 
so to you yesterday. I was sorry the next 
minute but you had gone.” 

Tim was too dazed to answer but granny 
said: ‘‘ Law sakes, miss, you done jest right! 
He is that keerless a body has to keep at 
him, but he’s got hardened to my scoldin’.”’ 

‘*T had no right to scold him, though, and 
it was an accident. Wouldn’t you like a 
nearer view of the flowers? Come around 
this way.’’ 

For several minutes she stood pointing 
out the beauty of this and that plant and 
directing their attention to the floral em- 
blems, while the perfume of the cut flowers 
was something to: be enjoyed and not de- 
scribed. Then the minister came down and 
shook hands with them and asked them to 
come again. As they reached the sidewalk 
Tim snuggled one hand into his grand- 
mother’s and, looking lovingly up into her 
wrinkled face, said, ‘‘ It’s jest nice to go an’ 
‘help ’em cel’brate Easter, ain’t it? Le’s go 
some more.”’ 


— 

Frances Power Cobbe writes to us that she 
never spoke in Exeter Hall, London, in her 
life. The author of a recent article in this de- 
partment, which stated that she was among 
tthe speakers there at a great gathering, wrote 
from memory of the scene and admits that 
she must have confounded Miss Cobbe with 
some other woman. We cheerfully make the 
correction. 


FROM JOPPA TO JERUSALEM. 


There was a lively scene in Jerusalem at 
the recent opening of the railroad which 
connects that ancient city with Jaffa, the 
old Joppa, on the seacoast. One of the 
Mohammedan priests of high rank made 
an address, after which three sheep were 
slaughtered on the platform and a dinner 
followed in the evening. A toast was drunk 
to the sultan and the Turkish band played 
as many different national airs as there 
were nationalities represented among the 
guests. It is the first railroad ever built in 
Palestine and is a trifle over fifty-three 
miles long. The cars were manufactured 
in the north of France, the coal comes from 


. Cardiff and Belgium, but the five engines 


were all made at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in Philadelphia. The French fur- 
nished the capital and the principal owners 
reside in Paris. The time required for the 
journey is about three hours and a half, 
somewhat faster than the way in which 
Paul and his contemporaries used to go 
over the same ground in the first century. 
9 dh eS ME 
ELECTRICAL WONDERS. 

Scientific men the world over are study- 
ing how to increase the rate of speed in 
travel by both land and sea. A Cleveland 
inventor has taken out a patent for an 
electric car which is to be run on an over- 
head track between New York and Phila- 
delphia. He claims that the journey can 
be made in little more than half an hour 
by means of this swinging, hurrying elec- 
tric bird, and he expects to send the first 
train over the mid-air track within a year. 
Swifter yet will be the new vessel invented 
by a lieutenant in the Russian navy, a model 
of which was recently exhibited in Odessa. 
The ship has neither screw nor paddle, but 
instead ‘‘a kind of running electrical gear 
right round the vessel’s hull under the 
water line and a revolving mechanism which 
will propel the ship from Liverpool to New 
York in twenty-eight hours.’’ Both of these 
schemes seem impossible, but our grand- 
fathers would have said the same regard- 
ing the submarine cable, the telephone and 
other marvels of the present century. 


CATCHING CRABS. 


The little son of a sea captain who ac- 
companies his father on his voyages tells of 
the amusement he had at Terre del Fuego 
in watching dogs catch crabs. The dogs on 
board the ship are not up to the trick but 
the native canines are very expert in secur- 
ing their crab dinners. The beach there is 
stony and when the tide is out the crabs 
hide themselves in the sand under the 
stones waiting for it to return. At low 
tide the dogs come to the beach and with 
one fore paw turn over a stone to which a 
crab is clinging and knock him off with the 


other paw. They have to be spry or else’ 


the crab will get so tight a hold on the 


-stone that he cannot be dislodged. A green 


dog is likely to get a nip from a crab’s claw 
when he undertakes this feat and then how 
he yelps! The captain says he never has 
seen this performance except at Terre del 
Fuego. But we know of a Maine dog who 
digs clams with his paws though we cannot 
certify that he ever attempts to open the 
shells. 


It was the policy of a good old gentleman 
to make his children feel that home was 
the happiest place in the world, and I value 
this delicious home feeling as one of the 
choicest gifts a parent can bestow.— Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Not long ago the emperor of Germany re- 
ceived a letter in-a boyish hand which said: 
‘Dear Mr. Emperor: I should like to go to 
college and study theology but my father has 
several children and it is impossible.’”? The 
emperor sent for the boy’s father, found him 
to be a worthy tradesman and awarded the 
son a scholarship of a hundred marks a year 
for three years. As a mark is worth about 
twenty-five cents of our money the sum be- 
stowed indicates how much less it costs to 
get an education in Germany than in America. 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or ‘‘pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 


Pittsburgh. Guo, A. MACBETH Co, 
ODERN Improvement 
in trade. YViousimes 


Vacuum Leather Oil for 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store.. 


Vacuum Oii Company, Rochester, N. Y- 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR — 
Other Chemicals 
Sake are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


-EPPS’S COCO 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of dikes Gon and nutrition, and b 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many Reavy. doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We ey escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— COjvil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
. London, England. } 7 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 

VERY day adds to the 

E ‘‘Corner letters’? which 
cover my table, swell my 

portfolio, overflow into 

Cae the drawer, and leak out 

through the cracks down 

upon the floor. I wish a 

few of you could be perched 

in Kitty Clover’s place be- 

hind me (K. C. had an extra 

@ allowance of meat today be- 

: cause it is his sixth birth- 

day) when the mail is opened so that you 

could look over my shoulder and read the dif- 

ferent letters; they are from old people, from 

middle-aged people, from young people, 

from children; they are on all sorts of sub- 

jects, ‘“‘animal, vegetable and mineral,” 

poetical, political, philosophical, philan- 

thropic; they are all—I mean nearly all— 
bright, kindly, intelligent. 

I have sometimes been asked whether 
some of the letters are not ‘‘ made up,’’ and 
it almost made me angry. No, never, not 
one! ‘*¥ deny the allegation and defy the 
allegator!’’ I often shorten them and oc- 
casionally change a word when evidently a 
mistake or to save room in explanation— 
otherwise they are verbatim copies of genu- 
ine Cornerers’ letters. See what piles of 
them I have awaiting use—what need of 
manufacturing more? Nor would any be 
half so natural or good as the real ones! 
Nota tenth of the letters received can be 
printed or even referred to, but they are 
always answered sooner or later (oftentimes 
later!)—that is, (1) if there is anything to 
answer, (2) if the name and address are 
given, (8) if the writer expects an answer 
sufficiently to send some great man like 
Washington or Franklin or Columbus or 
(with the recent ‘‘reply card”’ device) Gen- 
eral Grant to get it. 

Here is a package containing nearly a 
hundred letters, all about postage stamps, 
and nearly all asking for the address of 
“Charlie W.,’’ the crippled million-stamp 
boy mentioned in the Corner of Jan. 26. 
Several of these letters were accompanied 
by canceled stamps to be forwarded to Wis- 
consin and several contained an uncanceled 
stamp to assure their forwarding or a re- 
turn of the address. I have attended to 
these’ but other inquirigs are sure to come, 
so that although it is our rule not to pub- 
lish private addresses I will tell you how 
you can reach him. 

His first name you have already—it is one 
that belongs to many of youalso. The initial 
of ‘his middle name stands in plain sight 
above. His last name is another very com- 
mon boy’s name, but in plural form. One 
man by that name was a great friend of the 
Indians and the founder of the smallest State 
in the Union, another was a great fighter 
against the Indians and the founder of a 
Massachusetts college bearing his name, 
which celebrates its centennial this year. 
The name of the town you will find in any 
gazetteer—in Webster's International and 
the Century. It was a famous city in an- 
cient Syiia which—under its Hebrew name 
—is said in the Bible to have been built by 
Solomon ‘‘in the wilderness.’ The name 
was derived from a well-known tropical tree, 
whose branches also gave a name to the an- 
niversary in the Christian year which was 


observed last Sunday. When you have thor- 


oughly studied these names you will have 
learned many interesting things in New Eng- 
land history, ancient history, the gospel his- 
tory, botany, geography and etymology—be- 
sides knowing where to send your stamps. 
Several have asked what can be done with 
a million stamps, to whom they are sold, 
etc. That would be threshing old straw to 
take up that subject again. (See Corner, 
May 28, 1891.) Charlie W. sold his first 
million to Scott & Co., New York, for $50. 
I am not very quick at figures, but if 
my mathematical calculation is correct the 
amount received for cutting out, assorting, 
counting and putting into packages a thou- 
sand stamps is—five cents. As a matter of 
business I should not advise a Corner boy to 
work at it—he can earn more—but if you can 
help a crippled boy who cannot do errands 
or saw wood or rake hay, send him some! 
FaLu River, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin ; I should like to be a Cor- 
nerer. J am nine years old. I have been get- 
ting stamps, and I have 144. I have had a 
good time this winter; wecan coast the length 
of the street I live on—nearly a quarter of a 
mile. Your little friend, Ernest A. 
PoRTLAND, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to become a 
Cornerer, but I do not know how to go to 
work. Will you be so good as to tell me? I 
am just beginning to collect stamps. I have 
not quite 300. I wish I might communicate 
with Charlie W. I am nearly thirteen years 
old. Yours truly, Epwarp M. 
You went to work just right—read the 
Corner every week, look up its ? ?, do all 
the good things it suggests, write to it when 
you have anything to say, and you are a 
Cornerer in full and honorable membership! 
SPENCER, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I like to read the Corner 
very much indeed. Can you tell me where I 
can buy a good stamp-book not costing over 
43.50? Yours affectionately, FRep A. 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Lam making a collection 
ef stamps and I have never had a real stamp 
album, and I want to know how much one 
would cost, and where I could send for one in 
Boston—not an expensive one, but a good one. 
I enjoy the Conversation Corner very much. 
Yours truly, FRaANcEs H. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am interested in the 
Corner and in stamps. What do you think of 
the Columbus stamps? I read in the news- 
papers that persons wanted to know if they 
were to put on letters! Will you please tell 
me the name and price of the best stamp-book 
and where [ can get it? I would like to be- 
come a Cornerer. RussExLx D. 
NorwicuH, VT. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Where can I get a 
book with pictures of the late issues of stamps 
so that I can find out to what nation they 
belong, and what they cost? I read about 
them in the Corner. JouHN H. 
WINCHESTER, N. HA. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Please send me one 
of your catalogues of stamps, and oblige 
re Horace B, 
I have no catalogue except of our Corner 
collectors, which I will send to any one of 
you by Washington or Columbus, or even 
by Dr. Franklin. I think the Scott Stamp 
and Coin Co., New York, have the best 
albums and catalogues. Mr. H. D. Noyes, 
13+ Bromfield Street, is their special Boston 
agent, and I advise you by all means to call 
upon or correspond with him. Prices of 
albums: $1.50 and $2.50. But if you tell 
him you are a Cornerer he will give you a 
discount, for he said he would! He keeps 
also sheets of stamps and stamp packets, 
There, we have filled all our space with 
stamps; we must not speak the word again 
for—I won’t state how long! 
Mr. MARTIN. 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Coe 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
eate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is. 


Liebig Company’s 


Extract of Beef 


alcohol and opium hab- 
its, entirely restoring 
the digestive powers. 
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AFFLICTIONS SANCTIFIED. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The truth which the book of Job is meant to 
teach is Jearned from a study of the entire 
drama. No other book of the Bible offers so 
great difficulties to those who would regard 
each sentence by itself as the statement of a 
truth. We have as our lesson today a part of 
the first speech of Eliphaz. Shall we take it 
as the word of God? In the closing chapter 
(42: 7] weare told that the Lord said to Eliphaz 
concerning all his speeches, ‘‘Ye have not 
spoken of Me the thing that is right.”” What, 
then, are we to de with the lesson? 

We must compare it with other sayings in 
the Bible and with the teachings of experience. 
The entire argument of this friend of Job may 
be based on false premises, yet it may contain 
true and valuable statements. At any rate, 
the motive of Job’s friends was a good one. 
They would not have made a long journey to 
see him in his misery, they would not have 
Sat on the ground beside him seven days and 
nights in silence, if they had had any other 
purpose than tocomfort him. Weshall under- 
stand these words of Eliphaz and the purpose 
of the whole book if we consider: 

1. The problem. Job was reputed to be one 
of the best of men, ‘‘a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil.” 
Yet the greatest possible calamities had be- 
fallen him—loss of property, of children and 
of health—so that from a prosperous, useful 
and happy life he had sunk into misery and 
loathsomeness. This is the extreme statement 
of a problem which is contiaually present- 
ing itself. Good men suffer from injustice of 
others, from misfortunes which they could 
not have averted. Often they sink into the 
grave under their burdens. Whyisit? What 
is the key to this mystery of homan suffering ? 

2. Eliphaz’s solution of the problem. The be- 
lief of Eliphaz and of his two friends was that 
all suffering is a judgment on sin. So great 
suffering as Job’s must therefore be evidence 
that he was an unusually great sinner. We 
know that Eliphaz was wrong in this conclu- 
sion. He spoke without knowledge. The 
author of the book of Job takes us behind the 
scenes and shows us the real character of the 
suierer in the sight of Him who cannot err 
[chap. 1: 8; 2; 3]. But Eliphaz approaches 
what he believes to be the fact carefully and 
courteously in his first speech. He hints at it 
in the first part, which includes chap. 4: 2-11: 


Remember, I pay. thee, who ever perished, being 
innocent‘ 

Or where were the upright cut off? 

According as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, 

And sow trouble, reap the same. 

By the breath of God they perish, 

And by the blast of His anger are they consumed. 


In the second part of this speech [chap. 4: 
12-21] Eliphaz intimates that trouble is general 
because wickedness is general: 


Shall mortal man be more just than God? 

Shall a man be more pure than his Maker? 
Behold, He putteth ho trust in His servants; 

And His angels He chargeth with folly: 

How much more them that dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust, 

Which are crushed before the moth! 


But in the third part [chap. 5: 1-16] Eliphaz 
comes close home to Job’s calamities: 


I have seen the foolish taking root: 

But suddenly [ cursed his habitation. 

His children are far from safety, 

And they are crushed in the gate, 

Neither is there any to deliver them. 
Whose harvest the hungry eateth up, 

And taketh it even out of the thorns, 

And the snare gapeth for their substance. 

Then comes the fourth part of the address, 
which is chosen as our lesson. It intimates 
that repentance will secure deliverance from 
trouble, which is a reproof from God. Its 
teaching is that just as a father takes his 
child who has done wrong and inflicts pain on 


him in order to make him give up wrongdoing, 
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so God does with His children who sin; and 
that aman of sense will understand the mean- 
ing of the punishment and change his course 
of living. Ifany wrongdoer, smarting under the 
blows of God, will do this, good fortune will 
come to him again, for God rewards right 
doing with prosperity, just as He punishes 
wrongdoing with suffering: 


He maketh sore, and bindeth up; 
He woundeth, and His hands make whole. 


Whoever turns to God in a spirit of obe- 
dience will be safe from famine and war 
[v. 20], from slander [21], from wild beasts 
and sterility destroying his crops [22, 23], aud 
from thieves [24] He will have a large and 
prosperous family, and live in health to old 
age. This Eliphaz declares he knows posi- 
tively as the result of experience and careful 
study. This also is the conclusion of Bildad 
and Zophar, though it comes from their 
mouths with more bluntness [chap. 8: 4-7; 
11: 3-7). 

3. The truth in the solution. Every reader of 
these words feels the truth in them and yet 
knows that without qualification they are un- 
true. The earlier legislation in the Bible 
promised peace, happiness and long life as the 
reward of obedience to God, and threatened 
poverty, disgrace and disease as the punish- 
ment of sin [Deut. 28]. Both promise and 
threat were the burden of the songs of the 
church [Ps. 91]. Experience confirms this 
teaching. Obedience to God’s laws promotes 
peace of mind, health of body, prosperity in 
business and honor from men. Disregard of 
His laws tends to poverty, disease, quarrels 
with men and early death. 

Yet it is undeniable that some of the best 
and humblest children-of God suffer from 
wasting sickness, and perhaps no greater tor- 
ment comes to them than the visit of some 
healthy and sleek Eliphaz sitting down beside 
them and pouring into their ears insinuations 
that they are secretly wicked and that if they 
only had faith like their friends they could be 
healed. So also financial disaster, loss of 
friends by death, waywardness of children and 
many other woes come on those who have 
faithfully tried to serve God. What is the so- 
lution of the problem for them ? 

Some of these woes come from the sins of 
others and God bears them with us. Even 
when troubles came on the chosen nation in 
part as the consequence of their ignorance 
and their wrongdoing, ‘‘in all their afflictions 
He was afflicted.’”’? Some of them are sent as 
discipline by Him who sits as a refiner of sil- 
ver and who, by sorrows, loosens the grasp of 
His children on the world and draws them 
into such precious companionship with Him- 
self that, like Rutherford in chains at Aber- 
deen or Madame Guyon in the French prison, 
they find what to others seem severest trials 
changed into unspeakable blessings. The 
truth in these words of Eliphaz is that to 
those who cling to God in faith no disasters 
can be real loss. But this is not all the solu- 
tion of the problemi. We must turn to: 

4, The larger meaning of Providence. From 
such incomplete teaching as this it is always 
best to turn to Christ and learn what He has 
said. He taught that men were not to seek 
special divine judgments in calamities. When 
those who came to Him with this same prob- 
lem cited the examples of the Galileans whom 
Pilate had caused to be killed while they were 


offering sacrifices in the temple, and of eight- - 


een persons who had been killed by the falling 
of a tower, He declared that those things did 
not happen because those men were greater 
sinners than others [Luke 13: 1-5]. When His 
disciples asked Him whether the blindness of 
a man was in consequence of his own or in- 
herited sin He declared that their solution of 
the problem was altogether a mistaken one, 
but that through this man’s blindness God 


would cause a great blessing to come to many 
others. 
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Yet to Christ’s own experience we must turn 
for the fullest solution which has been re- 
vealed of the problem of suffering. He de- 
clared that He was without sin and that the 
Father gave to Him the ‘fullest confidence 
[John 5: 20]. Yet He told His disciples that 
He was going into a great disaster, which 
would bring death to Him under the most dis- 
tressing circumstances and danger and sor- 
row to them, and He gave to them, as He gives 
to us on the threshold of possible calamity, 
only this simple direction: ‘‘Let not your 
heart be troubled. Believe in God and be- 
lieve in Me,”’ for this I think is the best trans- 
lation of His words. Then He put unfathom- 
able meaning into these words by going down 
into darkness so great that it fell like a pall 
on the land at midday, into agony so awful 
that the very earth shuddered in sympathy. 
As He approached it He prayed just as we 
do when overwhelmed with trial and dread— 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
away from Me.’’ Yet He went down with un- 
shaken faith and even with joy. 

That did not make His suffering less real. 
It seems as though it must have been for our 
sakes that God permitted His own Son to fall 
into a moment of despair so deep that even He 
cried out, ‘‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” Here, then, is Christ’s an- 
swer to the question which Job asked in 
agony and which men ask so often, Why is 
this misery sent on me? Much that befalls 
us now we cannot explain. Questions arise 
also concerning what is beyond death which 
we cannot answer and which threaten to 
plunge us into despair. What has our Lord to 
say to us about them? Only this: ‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled. Believe in God and 
believe in Me.’’ Christ’s own life and sacrifice 
are the answer to the question how all these 
conflicting events which make up our lives 
can result in blessing to us, and His apostle 
sums up the whole philosophy of Christian 
living by saying, ‘‘ We know that to them that 
love God all things work together for good.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


Mrs. Gatty’s parable, Training and Restrain- 
ing, may profitably be used as the illumina- 
tion of the lesson text for children. At this 
season the talk about the garden and the work 
of the gardener will be especially pertinent. 
Notice the grapevines in the garden. What is 
done tothem? Why are they pruned? Here 
is an apple tree with many and drooping 
branches. What happens to the tree when 
some of the branches are cut away? The hus- 
bandman does not cut the tree because he 
wishes to harm it, but only that it may have a 
stronger and more Beautiful growth. I once 
saw a young apple tree which had only one 
blossom upon it and one apple began to form, 
but the owner of the tree picked the apple 
before it had grown to its full size. Why? 
In order that there might be more life and 
strength in the tree to make apples another 
year. Now bring in the rose bushes, the pinks 
and the vines described in Mrs. Gatty’s parable. 
What does the gardener do for the morning 
glory vine? Why mustit betied to a particular 
string? Why must the pinks be made to rest 
against the gardener’s frames? Why mustthe 
rose bushes be trimmed? Picture the desola- 
tion of the garden when the tender rose bushes 
refused to be supported and the pinks tried to 
hold up their heads alone and the slender 
vines refused to climb on the strings provided. 
Make very emphatic the thought of the wis- 
dom of the gardener who knows just the kind 
of treatment that each plant requires. If he 
puts a plant in the shade, it is that it may 
grow better. His knife and his strings and 


‘his frames are all friendly helps to the best 


growth of the plants. Beautiful flowers are 


. possible only when the plants are properly 


trained. _ ; 


beautiful grow in human hearts. 
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_Now speak of the careful Gardener who has 
the whole world for His garden, and all the 
men and women and children as His human 
plants. Sunshine and rain are both necessary 
for the rose garden and the dark days and 
clouds of life are sent to make something 
The troubles 
and hard places are like the gardener’s knife. 
They seem sharp and cruel at first, but the 
gardener knows his plant and what is needed 
to make it perfect, and God knows His chil- 
dren and what will make of them the noblest 
men and women. The story of the man of Uz 
will illustrate this point. Show how the beau- 
tiful flowers of patience and trust grew out of 
the soil of his affliction. He could say in his 


' trouble, “Happy is the man whom God cor- 


recteth.’”’ Use some of the last sentences of 
the text to show the peace of those who trust 
in God, A favorite kindergarten hymn may 
be used in closing: , 

Careful Gardener, Friend so dear, 

Gently to Thy flowers here, 

Send the sunshine and the rain 

Till they lift their heads again. 

Without Thee they fade and die; 

Let them in Thy love-light lie. 


They shall know no fear or harm, 
Sheltered by Thy holy arm. 


—— 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 

Topic, April 2-8. Risen with Christ: Rom. 5: 
1-13; Eph. 2: 1-10; Col. 3: 1-7, 12-17. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY RAY. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 9-15. Our Deliverer in Time of 
Trouble. Job 5: 19-22; 2 Cor. 12: 9, 10. 

Trouble is a very large word and covers a 
multitude of things that bother us or have 
bothered us, from the petty childish sorrows 
that used to send us crying to our mothers’ 
knees to the larger and less transient perplex- 
ities and burdens of maturer years. It covers, 
too, the distresses which our own mistakes 
and sins have brought upon us and the grief 
and pain caused by others. God’s comfort is 
not designed only for great emergencies and 
losses, for the times when our friends die or 
our purse is empty. It embraces the little 
cares and trials that cloud our faces even but 
for a short while. 


For to the Christian heart, however weary, 
There comes no sorrow Jesus will not share; 

Nor holds broad earth one spot so lone and dreary 
But, Sun of Righteousness, Thou shinest there. 
This being so how do we get deliverance? 
First, through the thought of the deliverer. 
It brings relief just to know there is some way 
out of this trouble, even if we cannot see it 
now. God never meant to have it break and 
wreck us. If, instead of brooding over the ex- 
tent and nature of our sorrow, our thoughts 
flew instinctively to God the moment it came 
upon us, we should at the start have a sense 
of relief. Now it is not our business to dic- 
tate to God just how the relief shall come, and 
by comparing the two passages we have read 
we see that the Old Testament speaker had 
quite a different idea from the New Testament 
speaker as to the way in which one gets free 
from trouble. To Eliphaz deliverance meant 
entire escape from it. To Paul deliverance 
meant more strength and power through pa- 
tient and even joyous endurance of his cross. 
Not by running away from our difficulties but 


_by standing up to them like men, by being 


ready to learn the lessons which they bring, do 
we really free ourselves from their chains. 
We do not get rid of trouble by getting out of 
it but by remaining in the midst and clothing 
ourselves with Christ’s power. Thus we can 
resist its effort to overmaster us. The brave 
fireman goes fearlessly into the midst of lame 
and smoke and streams of water, for he is 
panoplied with helmet and coat. The diver 


' plunges into the river and cares not how far 
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down he sinks provided he is girt about with 
his trusted suit and can maintain connection 
with the upperair. So the Christian who puts 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and who is breathing 
the air of heaven can walk unharmed in the 
midst of trouble. 

This, after all, is the only security. There 
are some troubles which God does deliver us 
from when we ask Him. There are others 
which He permits to remain. The only way to 
escape from these is to make them yield to us 
returns in character and life. If your trouble 
is removed as far from you as Bombay is from 
Boston, and you are still afraid of it and fear 
that some day you will come face to face with 
it and it will make you cringe and smart, then 
you are not really free from it. But if you 
get down far enough into the heart of your 
trouble to find God in it and to await His 
mode of deliverance, from that moment on 
you are a free man. 

Parallel verses: Job 34: 28, 29; Ps. 56:12, 13; 
60: 11, 12; 91: 14-16; 144: 1, 2; Isa. 63: 9; 
Dan. 3: 17; Matt. 6: 13; Luke 4: 18, 28-30; 
John 14: 1; 2 Cor. 1: 3, 4; Gal. 1: 4; Col. 1: 
13,14; Heb. 2: 14, 15; 1 Pet. 3: 13, 14; 2 Pet. 
22 9. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THIBET, THE KINGDOM OF PRIESTS. 


‘““Thibet is the” only shut-in nation on the 
globe and Thibet is yielding at last.” This 
was the triumphant statement made at a re- 
cent missionary conference. Perhaps it may 
be too optimistic but it is undoubtedly true 
that the time is not far distant when Thibet 
must be opened to Christianity and Western 
civilization. 

Comparatively little is known of this coun- 
try, surrounded as it-is by high mountains 
which have isolated it from the rest of the 
world more effectually than did China’s mass- 
ive walls, India’s barriers of caste, or the dan- 
gers, ignorance and barbarism which caused 
Africa to be called the Dark Continent. Thi- 
bet is one of the possessions of China. It is 
governed by two high commissioners ap- 
pointed at Peking in conjunction with two 
grand officers of the Thibetan hierarchy, one 
of whom is known as the Grand Lama. The 
power is practically in the hands of the priests, 
or lamas, whose number and influence is so 
great as to give Thibet the name of the “ king- 
dom of priests,’ the principal religion being 
that form of Buddhism known as Lamaism. 
In no other country is so much deference paid 
to the priests, and the proportion of believers 
in the religion is greater than in most coun- 
tries. , ‘ 

Communication with the outer world is for- 
bidden and this policy of exclusion has been 
strictly enforced alike by the lamas and the 
Chinese, the one class because they desire to 
preserve their religious supremacy, the other 
because they wish to retain their political 
power. Lassa, the capital, has only once been 
visited by an Englishman, as long ago as 1811. 
It is noted for the number of its monasteries, 
priests, filthy streets and mean buildings. It 
is estimated that the whole population of 
Thibet numbers 6,000,000. The people belong 
to the Mongol race and are mild tempered, 
genial, kind and intensely religious. 

Missions are not permitted. The Roman 
Catholic Church made some efforts to enter 
the forbidden land but with no permanent 
success. The Moravians have for years been 
established on the southwest borders waiting 
for an opportunity to enter and in the inter- 
val have been engaged in the work of prepar- 
ing a grammar and translating the New Tes- 
tament into the Thibetan language. Now a 
flank movement on the northeast is being 
made by the China Inland Mission, which has 
four regular stations in a bordering province 
of China manned by twenty-five missionaries. 
Three others are at work among some Thibet- 
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ans who live on the border and have secured 
a footing in a small village just on the bound- 
ary line, obtained a house from a friendly . 
native and, although an effort has been made 
to drive them out, have been protected by 
Chinese officials. In another province of 
China missionaries are pushing toward the 
west, approaching nearer and nearer the bor- 
der. Their work requires energy, courage and 
perseverance, but with the pressure brought 
to bear on so many points it seems that in 
due time the “‘ kingdom of priests’’ must be- 
come the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


In a Hong-Kong paper we find the minutes 
of the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Medi- 
cal Missionary Society of Canton held in that 
city not long ago. Canton hospital, with its 
various branches and dispensaries, has fur- 
nished medical aid to over 1,000,000 afflicted 
people in Southern China since the formation 
of this society in 1835. The salaries of physi- 
cians and surgeons have been paid by Ameri- 
can Christians, while generous residents and 
friends of all nationalities have contributed 
toward the other current expenses. Important 
features of the work have been the medical 
instruction of a class of Chinese students, the 
translation of scientific books together with 
the dissemination of literature on hygiene 
and the treatment of diseases, not omitting 
the evangelistic work of the hospital. Dr. 
Thwing of New York was present at the meet- 
ing and made a few encouraging remarks. 


Protestant missions have gained very little 
foothold in Central America owing to the — 
violent opposition they have met with on 
the part of the Roman Catholic governments 
and inhabitants of the Central American 
states. On the eastern coast of Nicaragua, 
however, lies a narrow strip of land about two 
hundred miles long, called the Moskito Coast 
from the Moskito tribe of Indians who dwell 
there. It is about the size of Holland and has 
from 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, Indians, ne- 
groes, mulattoes and whites. Here the Mora- 
vian missionaries gained a foothold as early as 
1849 and they have remained the only laborers 
in this field. The mission has been wonder- 
fully successful in spite of the degraded con- 
dition of the Indians, having now twelve sta- 
tions with nineteen foreign missionaries, four 
ordained native helpers besides the teachers, 
with nearly 5,000 souls in charge. A peculiar 
feature of the work is that it must be carried 
on principally by ship, for owing to the numer- 
ous indentations along the coast the building 
of roads is impossible. Recently the Nicara- 
guan Government has given the Moravians 
permission to begin mission work among the 
Indians in the interior, from which territory 
the missionaries have heretofore been jeal- 
ously excluded. The Nicaragua Canal when 
completed will add greatly to the importance 
and prosperity of this country and will doubt- 
less have a powerful influence on missionary 
work there. 


With the building of the first railroad in the 
Holy Land the march of civilization has gone 
rapidly forward. We had scarcely heard of 
the completion of the railroad from Joppa to 
Jerusalem before we learn that another is 
under way from Acre, under Mount Carmel, 
past Cana and Nazareth, across the Jordan to 
Damascus; that a French company has broken 
ground for a third from Beyroot.to the same 
city; and that a Belgian company will soon 
establish a line from Samsun on the Black 
Sea to Ceyas on the Mediterranean, opening 
up the heart of Asia Minor. The locomotive 
may be an important factor in advancing the 
progress of the kingdom. 


SS oe 


If I might control the literature of the 
household I would guarantee the well-being 
of the church and state.—Bacon. 
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Literature. 


THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. 

Within a few years past there has come into 
being a new form of industry which has the 
aim of serving as a medium of communication 
between authors, especially those who are 
young or unknown, and publishers. Such an 
agency undertakes to pass judgment upon the 
merits of an article, to make, or at least indi- 
cate, whatever corrections or other amend- 
ments it may need, to suggest the publisher 
most likely to accept it, and, if desired, to take 
charge in the author’s behalf of the negotia- 
tions with the publisher, of course charging 
the author a fee in proportion to the character 
and amount of the work performed. There 
are several such agencies. Dr. T. M. Coan is 
at the head of one in New York City and Mr. 
W. A. Dresser of one in this city. 

Probably many publishers prefer to deal 
directly with authors. Yet we are informed 
that some have no objection to the mediation 
of such agencies and have occasional, if not 
frequent, dealings with them. We can see no 
good reason why a publisher should be reluc- 
tant to accept what they offer. What a pub- 
lisher cares most about is to have first-class 
manuscripts offered him, and whatever con- 
tributes to improve the quality of the work of 
writers presumably is welcome to him. As 
the author pays the. agent the services of the 
latter do not seem to affect the publisher’s 
possible profits. If there be objection on this 
score to the use of an agency it would come 
naturally from the authors, but they need not 
avail themselves of such aid unless convinced 
that it is worth their while. 

Of course few writers of established repute 
are likely to need or desire the aid of sucha 
middle-man. But it is evident at once that 
his services may be of great value to inexpe- 
rienced and as yet unknown authors. It may 
iwwake the difference between success or failure. 
Many a manuscript story, poem, or other lit- 
erary production, possesses so much merit that 
a publisher hesitates to reject it, yet is marred 
by so many faults—easy to be corrected by 
any expert, but unnoticed by the as yet un- 
trained author—that he hesitates still more to 
accept it. In such acase the agent can quickly 
remedy what is amiss and turn the scale in 
favor of acceptance, and it is abundantly 
worth the writer’s while to employ him. 

Of course almost everything depends upon 
the wisdom, skill and tact of the agent. We 
hear good accounts of the work done by the New 
York agency, and we have reason to believe 
that the one in this city (Box 1193) is making 
a creditable name for itself. It is indorsed by 
several eminent authors, who probably have 
had no occasion personally to make use of it 
but who are in a position to know more or less 
of its work. These agencies, and others like 
them, differ somewhat, we understand, from 
the syndicates through which so many au- 
thors now issue their work, and have a defi- 
nite and enlarging field of their own. We 
shall watch their development with interest. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
BRIGGS ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
HEXATEUCH. 


One unfortunate result of the prosecution of 
Professor Briggs is the confusion of things 
‘that differ,and the separation of things that 
belong together. There are only two kinds of 
religion in the world—the one starts with man 
and tries to climb up to God, piling Ossa on 
Pelion to reach the skies; the other starts 
with God and brings down free grace to man. 
The religion of the Bible is the only specimen 
‘of this latter kind, hence its jealousy of all 
syncretism. But whenever this exclusiveness 
seems to be threatened by the scientific dis- 
covery of new facts, its defenders are prone to 
identify their speculations as to how the Bible 
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came from God with the substance of revela- 
tion, and its opponents are inclined to con- 
found their philosophy of the new facts with 
the facts themselves. 

The question whether the whole Pentateuch 
just as we now have it, with possibly two or 
three interpolations, came from the pen of 
Moses appears to us a very unimportant one; 
the question whether the Pentateuch, plus the 
book of Joshua, z.¢., the Hexateuch, is credi- 
ble in its own statements is certainly a grave 
one. The book before us furnishes gratifying 
proof that Professor Briggs holds decidedly to 
the affirmative ofthis last question. But be- 
cause plain facts seem to him to support the 
negative of the former question he is classed 
by his opponents with the ultra-naturalists, 
who care no more for the Bible than for the 
Koran. An equally faulty classification in 
his own book separates him from allies like 
Mead and Osgood and permits him to group 
on his side men who oppose each other radi- 
cally, as Robertson and Robertson Smith, 
Wellhausen and Curtiss, Davidson and Addis. 

The time has not yet come for a judicial 
treatment of the scientific questions involved 
in the literary form of the Bible, still less for 
the judicial prosecution of such a champion of 
the divine authority of the Bible as the author 
of this book, who nust be thought extremely 
conservative by the great majority of ‘‘ schol- 
ars who hold to the critical analysis of the 
Hexateuch.” Professor Briggs’s treatment of 
these questions is certainly not judicial. One 
who is smarting under the sense of injustice 
and who is not especially strong on the logical 
side would better have left to cooler heads the 
scientific analysis of the Hexateuch. Far 
from ridiculing Professor Osgood’s evidence 
from Egyptology, he ought to have welcomed 
it as a powerful assault upon the anti-super- 
natural analysts. Had he not been deficient 
in humor as well as in fairness he would have 


‘perceived that Professor Mead’s minute dis- 


section of the epistle to the Romans is a valu- 
able reductio ad absurdum against the extreme 
theories which Professor Briggs is as much 
interested to oppose as Professor Mead. And 
to quote at length from Professor Moore’s 
parallel between Tatian’s Diatessaron and the 
supposed methods of the supposed redactor of 
the Hexateuch, without a word of reference 
to Professor Mead’s reply, in which he frankly 
admits a minor error and fairly establishes his 
main contention—to couple this with a con- 
temptuous slur at Professor Mead himself—is 
a procedure as injudicious as it is un-Christian. 

Even Dr. Green was worthy of a fairer treat- 
ment than he receives in this book. Professor 
Briggs meets some of the arguments of his Mo- 
ses and the Prophets, but passes with the barest 
allusion his masterly discussions in Hebraica. 
It would have been a noble act, worthy of a 
Christian scholar, if Professor Briggs could 
have forgotten all personal grievances and 
urged every one who is able to do so to study 
Dr. Green’s articles, extreme as they some- 
times are; for, if the divine authority of the 
Hexateuch is successfully maintained against 
the rationalists, it will be by combining the 
truth in Dr. Green’s theory of essential Mo- 
saic authorship, supported as it is in a general 
way by Professors Bissell, Osgood, Beecher, 
Curtiss, Robertson, Mead and others, with 
the truth in Professor Briggs’s theory of a 
long-forgotten Mosaic substratum, and with 


the truth in any and all other theories which 


meet the test of critical investigation. 

What should be most fervently prayed for 
in the present crisis is an open eye to light 
from any quarter. We are sorry that Pro- 
fessor Briggs treats with utter silence a theory 
which is by no means new but which seems to 
have promising possibilities of the olive branch 
order. There are real difficulties in the ap- 
parent conflict of the codes with each other 
and with the history, and from whatever side 
this conflict is approached it centers in the 
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Deuteronomic legislation. Why should not 
God have been worshiped by sacrifice any- 
where in the promised land, as Samuel and 
Gideon and Elijah seem to have worshiped 
Him? Because of the law of the one central 
sanctuary. But why should Elijah complain 
to Jehovah that the children of Israel had 
thrown down His altars if he knew that Jeho- 
vah had most solemnly forbidden such altars ? 
Apparently he knew no such thing. Let us 
ask a few more questions then. 

May it not be that in Deut. 12: 14 the phrase 
‘in one of thy tribes’’ means “in any one of 
thy tribes,’ thus coming into harmony with 
JE? Is it any more certain that the place 
of worship in Deuteronomy is always the 
same place than that the place of refuge in 
Ex. 21: 13 is always the same? While the 
tendency to centralization was strong after 
the erection of Solomon’s temple, may it not 
be that the effort to suppress local worship 
elsewhere failed because such worship was 
authorized by the law? May not PC have 
been given first for the wilderness life, then 
largely superseded by D and resumed after the 
exile by the same pious veneration for an- 
tiquity which induced Congregationalists, as 
some of us think, to reform their worship in 
the opposite direction? If the above theory 
necessitates a few slight verbal changes in the 
present text of D, is not this the least of sev- 
eral possible evils? We by no means commit 
ourselyes to this or any other theory, but.we 
do desire that all who believe that the Bible 
is the inspired Word of God should stand 
together against those who hold Judaism and 
Christianity to be simply two out of many 
interesting religions. 

Professor Briggs’s book will not be likely to 
have much weight in the current discussion 
because of its abounding errors. ‘The careless 
proof-reading is a sign and a specimen of 
carelessness in general. His alleged pentades 
are sometimes strained, e. g., p.190, where K’s 
gods of silver are in one pentade and his gods of 
gold in another. The author announces some 
of his mere opinions as confidently as some 
of his facts; thus [p. 3] that there are poems 
enough in the Hexateuch to make a collection 
nearly as large as the Psalter. He is assured 
(p. viii.] that there can be no reasonable doubt 
on the chief questions of the criticism, But 
the chief questions are such as these: Is the 
tabernacle a myth? Was Deuteronomy a for- 
gery? Did Ezra compose the middle books of 
the Pentateuch and ascribe them to Moses? 
Were the tables of stone primitive fetiches? 
Are the statements of Chronicles pious inven- 
tions and gross exaggerations? Was Jehovah 
originally identical with Baal or Moloch? 
To all these questions some European theo- 
logical professors answer “yes,” while Pro- 
fessor Briggs answers “no.” : 

On pp. 6, 7, the Epbraimitic and Judaic writ- 
ers are introduced without a word of previous 
explanation, as though they were veritable in- 
stead of hypothetical characters, and on p. 238 
the hypothesis is driven through by an evolu- 
tion which proceeds from the specific to the 
general. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Prof. A. Gratry’s Guide to the Knowledge of 
God [Roberts Bros. $3.00], a work which has 
been crowned by the French Academy, has 
been translated by Abby L. Alger and Rey. 
W.R. Alger has supplied the introduction. 
It is a comparative study of the leading the- 
odicies. The conclusions of many eminent 
thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, 
Descartes, Pascal, Fénelon, Bossuet, Leib- 
nitz, etc., are studied, as well as the methods 
by which they have been attained, the com- 
parative spheres of reason and faith are ex- 
plained, and the great question which is con- 
sidered throughout is whether the human 
mind is able to attain to a real knowledge of 
God. Theauthor gives an affirmative and em- 
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phatic answer and even insists that the exist- 
ence and the divine perfections of God can be 
demonstrated as conclusively as the answer 
to any mathematical problem. The style is 
characteristically French in respect to the 
form of the sentences and is clear and forcible. 
The book has passed through a number of 
editions in the French. 

A new edition has been issued of Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull’s learned and striking work, 
The Blood Covenant [John D. Wattles. $2.00], 
to which has been added a supplement con- 

taining important corroborative facts and 

meeting certain criticisms of the positions 
taken by Dr. Trumbull in the first edition. It 
is eight years since that edition was pub- 
- lished and the studies of the author during 
the interval have only confirmed his convic- 
tions. The volume in its present revised and 
enlarged form will renew its hold upon public 
attention.— Gregory of Nyssa [Christian Lit- 
erature Co. $4.00] is the subject of the fifth 
volume in the second series of the Select Li- 
brary of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church, edited by Drs. Philip 
Schaff and Henry Wace. It contains a sketch 
of Gregory’s life and also his select writings 
and letters, translated, with notes, etc., by 
Rey. William Moore and Mr. H. A. Wilson. 
None of his treatises hitherto have been trans- 
lated into English and the task for various 
reasons is exceptionally difficult. The work 
has been well done and the book will be a 
valuable addition to historical Christian liter- 
ature. 

The Bedell lectures for 1891 at Kenyon Col- 
lege were delivered by Bishop A. C. Coxe of 
the Episcopal diocese of Western New York, 
and are now published in a neat volume en- 
titled Holy Writ and Modern Thought [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00]. They have been re- 
vised somewhat since their original delivery. 
They are three in number and discuss Modern 
Thought, Higher Criticism and The Highest 
Criticism. The author is a sharp critic of the 
higher critics, although by no means un- 
kindly, and his book makes it plain afresh 
that, although they may deserve more credit 
than he is willing to give them, they are by no 
means proof against legitimate attack.— How 
to Bring Men to Christ [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
75 cents], by R. A. Torrey, is a plain, simple, 
forcible treatise, judicious and practical, which 
all Christians will do well to study prayer- 
fully. Many ministers will be aided by it, al- 
though as a class they are familiar with the 
principles and methods which it enunciates, 
and among the laity it will render useful help. 
It is a good book to put into the hands of re- 
cent converts. 

Prof. G. P. Fisher’s Manual of Natural The- 
ology [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents] is 
intended to accompany, and indeed to prepare 


the way for, his Manual of Christian Evi-' 


dences. He has discussed the subject with 
that profound learning, analytical skill and 
literary grace of which he is an acknowledged 
master, and the high value of his work will be 
conceded immediately and permanently.— 
Twenty-six sermons by Rev. J. &. Odlin, a 
Presbyterian pastor in Waukegan, Ill., forma 
neat volume entitled New Concepts of Old Dog- 
mas [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25]. They 
are practical, wholesome, helpful discourses, 
popular rather than scholarly in manner but 
not lacking in ability, and stimulating to 


' either hearer or reader. 


STORIES. 


The institution of marriage has had many 
warm defenders, but rarely has a more ingen- 
ious plea in its behalf been offered than that 
of Frank F. Moore in the novel entitled I For- 
bid the Banns [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00]. 
It describes a perfectly pure-minded woman 
who nevertheless is persuaded that where true 
loye exists a marriage ceremony is superfluous 

_and impertinent. Rather than lose her, her 
a é 
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lover, much against his will but knowing the 
entire honesty as well as the intensity of her 
conviction, consents to dispense with the usual 
rite. They begin living together and the his- 
tory of the complications which ensue is as 
instructive as it is interesting. Suffice it to 
say that the heroine is soon convinced of her 
error and a wedding relieves the situation. 
The author has treated a difficult topic with 
admirable delicacy and skill. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the propriety of marriage is 
disputed often enough to render any defense 
of it necessary, and whether such a woman as 
the heroine would insist upon her own way in 
respect to such a matter rather than yield, 
however reluctantly, to her lover’s wish. But, 
if the affirmative be granted, the author’s task 
hardly could have been done more success- 
fully. The story will find many readers and 
will have a wholesome influence. 

A Mere Cypher (Macmillan & Co. $1.00], by 
Mary A. Dickens, has appeared already as a 
serial called A Modern Judith. But the title 
of this volume is the choice of the author. It 
is a strong portrayal of the influence of a col- 
orless, feeble, timid, shrinking woman, living 
a life as nearly as possible of absolute blank- 
ness and emptiness, who nevertheless was a 
powerful factor in the careers of others. There 
seems to be no formal purpose to impress 
moral truth, yet the author is a fresh and for- 
cible teacher, and the story possesses a marked 
and constantly increasing interest. —— The 
knavery of the villain in The Story of John 
Trevennick [Macmillan & Co. $1.00], by W.C. 
Rhoades, is somewhat overdrawn and unnat- 
ural. But the hero interests one from the 
start and the narrative is entertaining. The 
details of the plot of the book are not wholly 
clear, but the main thread of it is plain and 
the climax in the chapter next to the last is 
worked up skillfully and is decidedly exciting. 

There is considerable and very needless con- 
fusion, too, in the development of the plot of 
The Missing Man [Lee & Shepard. 50 cents], 
by Mary R. P. Hatch. Of what use is it, for 
example, to cause Vane Hamilton’s hair to 
turn dark or to endow him temporarily with 
the power of playing the violin? The author 
seems confused in an effort to make use of 
hypnotism as a factor in her book. Her story 
has a strong outline, in spite of its wholly 
needless and troublesome elements, and is 
fairly well written. More care in discarding 
useless passages would have made it an un- 
usually good one.——The charm of Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark’s new book, That Mary Ann [D. 
Lothrop Co. $1.00], lies in its naturalness. 
The girls and boys are genuine characters and 
their feuds and frolics are actual experiences. 
It is the story of a summer in the country and 
depicts the way in which four boys who at 
first cherished a lofty disdain for girls in gen- 
eral, and for ‘‘that Mary Ann”? in particular, 
learned to respect and admire her as ‘“‘ dear 
Cousin Marian.’ There is no didactic teach- 
ing, but lessons of manliness, courage, cour- 
tesy and unselfishness are so interwoven with 
the incidents as to make most agreeable read- 
ing for young people. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Letters of James Smetham [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50], edited by Sarah Smetham and 
William Davies, reveal much of the inner life, 
as well as something of the outward history, 
of an Englishman whose life covered the 
larger part of the present century and who 
was an artist and, to some extent, an author. 
It was his misfortune to enter the field of art 
at atime of transition. Trained in the theo- 
ries and methods of the prevailing school of 
the second quarter of the century he was un- 
able or unwilling, or both, to adapt himself to 
pre-Raphaelitism and the modern conceptions 
of art, and as an artist, although he gained a 
good name, he won neither fame nor money. 
As an author he gave evidence of ability as an 
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essayist and a poet but secured no conspicuous 
recognition. His later years were overshad- 
owed by ill healthand depression. He lacked 
certain rugged qualities of character but was ' 
a thoughtful, modest and devoutly religious 
man, tenderly beloved and warmly appre- 
ciated by his friends but making no deep im- 
pressions upon the world at large. The ed- 
itors have supplied his portrait and a memoir. 

Prof. J. H. Van Dyke, L. H. D., has put into 
a book seven lectures on Art for Art’s Sake 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], delivered by 
him at Princeton, Columbia and Rutgers Col- 
leges. They treat of the technical beauties 
of painting, disregarding the history, theory 
and philosophy of art, except incidentally. 
They discuss painting as actually practiced 
and as much as possible from the point of 
view of the artist himself. They are the fruit 
of careful and intelligent study, and are em- 
inently interesting and rewarding to the. 
reader. There are a number of reproductions 
of paintings by way of illustration.—Musical 
people will appreciate and admirers of Wagner 
will delight in The Parsifal of Richard Wagner 
[Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25], translated from the 
French of Maurice Kufferath. In the absence 
of the original we cannot pass upon the fi- 
delity of the translation, but it appears to be 
well done. The book narrates the legend andl 
its sources and the history of its develop- 
ment, describes the composer’s conception 
and treatment and the performance and its 
reception, and has a chapter on the score. 
The enthusiasm of the author leads him to call 
Parsifal ‘‘ the deepest and most striking im- 
pression of art that the present generation 
has experienced” and to predict that ‘it will 
remain the artistic testament of this glorious 
nineteenth century,’ as to which there may 
be a difference of opinion, But nobody will 
deny that it is indeed a masterpiece, or that 
this volume about it is rich in interest. 


NOTES. 

—— The March Cornhill contains some hith- 
erto unpublished letters by Wordsworth. 

— Ben-Hur has reached a sale of half a 
million copies and its popularity continues 
unabated. 

— Robert Burns’s works have just been 
rendered into Italian by Signor Otensi, who 
also has translated Poe’s writings. 


—— The Westminster Gazette and some other 
English journals have been trying the exper- 
iment of printing a serial story in daily issues, 
and have made a success of it. 


— Those of our readers who were inter- 
ested in Prof. G. Schodde’s article on The 
Book of Enoch and Its New Test, published 
in our issue of March 16, will be glad to know 
that he himself has translated the work from 
the Ethiopic. It has been published by W. F. 
Draper of Andover. 

——A new magazine, entitled American 
Young People, has been started in Chicago 
with the aim of promoting patriotism, a knowl- 
edge of American history and interest in the 
duties of citizenship. It makes attractive 
pledges but it will find its field fairly well 
filled already. It must outdo the bestin order 
to succeed, which will not be easy. 


—— Many of our readers will be interested 
to learn that the author of Hiram Golf’s Re- 
ligion, a striking little publication by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. which we recently commended 
heartily for the simplicity and manliness of 
the piety therein portrayed, is Rev. George 
H. Hepworth, D.D., formerly of this city but 
for some years an editor of the New York 
Herald. 


— For forty years the members of the 
French Academy have been at work upon a 
Dictionnaire Historique, a history of words. 
Four volumes haye been written but the end 
of the letter A has not yet been reached, and 
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now the undertaking has been abandoned 
temporarily in order that undivided attention 
may be given to the edition of the ordinary 
dictionary upon which also it is at work. 


— The Story of My Life, an autobiography 
by Dr. Georg Ebers, whose historical novels 
have taken so strong a hold upon the reading 
world, is certain to be one of the most in- 
teresting among forthcoming new books. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are about to issue 
it. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. also are about 
te republish Maria Edgeworth’s novels, which 
will be read as interestedly as Jane Austen's. 


— The Publishers’ Weekly makes the fol- 
lowing. announcement, which is of ‘general 
interest: 

The following authors have consented to 
act on a committee to arrange the proposed 
World’s Convention of Authors, to be held 
during the Chicago Exposition next summer; 
it is proposed to arrange some fifteen ses- 
sions bearing on different subjects: Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, chairman, and T. B. Aldrich, Bos- 
ton; Prof. C. E. Norton and T. W. Higgin- 
son, Cambridge; G. W. Cable, Northampton ; 
C. D. Warner, Hartford, Ct.; E. C. Stedman, 
W. D. Howells, R. W. Gilder, Prof. H. H. 
Beyesen, Prof. F. D. Sherman and Prof. G. B. 
Woodberry, New York City; H. H. Furness, 
Philadelphia; Maurice Thompson, Indiana; 
T.N. Page, Richmond, Va. The headquarters 
of the committee will be in New York. 


— The literary activity of the faculty of 
Hartford Seminary is worthy of note. The 
seminary press has issued since the beginning 
of the year in October last The Evolution of 
New Testament Criticism and the Consequent 
Outlook for Today, by Prof. M. W. Jacobus, 
Three Phases of New England Congregational 
Development, by Prof. Williston Walker, and 
the first two of a series of Outline Study Notes 
in Blocution and Singing Devoted to Daily 
Physical Exercises and Voice Building, by 
Prof. W.S. Pratt. It also will publish imme- 
diately a thirty-eight page pamphlet of Hebrew 
Exercises, the authorized American edition of 
a series of exercises, mostly unpointed, pre- 
pared by Prof. James Robertson of Glasgow 
University. Another manual for classroom 
use will be ready at once, viz., A New Testa- 
ment Vocabulary, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Jacobus and designed for 
classes in sight reading of the New Testament. 
Prof. C. M. Mead’s Christ and Criticism has 
just heen issued by the Randolphs. Dr. Mead 
also will have an article in the April number 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Review on 
External Evidence for Seneca’s Writings and 
for Paul’s. Prof. E. K. Mitchell has a new 
book to appear immediately, Outlines of the 
History of Dogma—a translation of Prof. Adolf 
Harnack’s Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, a 
volume of 570 pages, to be published by Funk 
& Wagnalls. Creeds and Platforms of Con- 
gregationalism is the title of Dr. Williston 
Walker’s volume which is now two-thirds 
through the press. It is a work of about 560 
pages, similar in general plan to Schaff’s 
Creeds of Christendom, only confined to Con- 
gregationalism. It will give the texts of the 
leading platforms and symbols from the prin- 
ciples of Robert Brown to the Commission 
Creed of 1883, with extensive historic introduc- 
tions and notes. Charles Seribner’s Sons are 
the publishers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Boston, 


BOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN Spirit. By N. P. 


Gilman. pp. 376. $1.50. 
THR GOSPEL OF PAuL. By Prof. C. C. Everett. 
Pp- 307.’ $1.50. 
ae Rone or MALTA. By M.M. Ballou. pp. 318. 
OU. 


TOOLS AND THE MAN. By Washington Gladden. 
pp. 308. $1.25. 


_ Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
TACITUS: THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. 
4 ited by Prof. A. G. Hopkins. pp.177. $1.00. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 


Ea- 


GOLDEN RULE MEDITATIONS. By Prof. .Ay: ‘R. 
Wells. pp.104. 75 cents. 
Charles E. Brown & Co. Boston. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ ADDRESSES. pp. 174. $1.00. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
GILES CoREY, YEOMAN. By MarygE. Wilkins. pp. 
108. 50 cents. 
WHITTIER. By Mrs. James T. Fields. 
cents. 
COFFEE AND REPARTEE. By J. K. Bangs. 
50 cents. pS 
THE JAPANESE BRIDE. By Naomi Tamura. pp.92. 
50 cents. 
WHITE WINGS. 
cents. ge 
ATHELWOLD. By Amélie Rives. pp. 118. $1.25. 
KATHARINE NortTH. By Maria L. Pool. pp. 312. 
$1.25. 
Wuirtr Brrewes. By Annie Eliot. pp. 356. $1.25. 
SUNRISE. By William Black. pp. 484. 90 cents. 
THAT BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. By William Black. pp. 
336. 90 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York.~ 
Moses: THE SERVANT OF Gop. By F.B. Meyer. 
pp. 190. $1.00. 
A WINTER IN NORTH CHINA. 
Tis. pp. 256. $1.50. 
MADAGASCAR: ITs MISSIONARCES AND MARTYRS. 
By W.J. Townsend, D.D. pp.160. 75 cents. 


pp- 103. 50 
pp. 123. 


By William Black. pp. 444. 90 


By Rey. T. M. Mor- 


I BELIEVE IN Gop. By Rev. J. H. Barrows. pp. 
137. $1.00. 

THOROUGHNESS. By Rey. Thain Davidson, D.D. 
pp. 96. 50 cents. 

HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. By Rey. T.S. 
Treanor. wp. 255. $1.50. P 

ASCELINE’S LADDER. By Ellen L. Davis. pp. 288. 
$1.50. ae 

OLD Miss AupREY. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
pp. 319. $1.50. 

Maemitlan & Co. New York. 

THE REAL THING. By Henry James. pp. 275. 
$1.00. 

THE MARPLOT. By 8. R. Lysaght. pp. 425. $1.00. 

THE TELL; AMARNA TABLETS. Translated by Maj 


C. R. Conder. pp. 212. $1.75. 
UNDER Two SKIES. By E. W. Hornung. pp. 317. 
$1.25. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
ABELARD. 


New York, 


By Gabriel Compayré. pp. 315. $1.25. 


SECOND Book OF VERSE. By Eugene Field. pp. 
260. $1.25. 

STRAIGHT SERMONS. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
pp. 233. $1.25. 


Cassell & Co. New York. 
ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK TO THE OUTCAST SIBE- 
RIAN LEPERS. By Kate Marsden. pp. 291. $2.00. 
THE, PALIMPSEST. By G. A. Thierry. pp. 170. 50 


cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH, LITERATURE. By H. 
S. Pancoast. pp. 514. $1.60. 
LITERARY CRITICISM FOR STUDENTS. 
T. McLaughlin. pp. 236. $1.00. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
JACKSON. By James Parton. 


By Prof. E. 


GENERAL 
$1.50. 


pp. 332. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 

THE GENTLE HERITAGE, 
pp. 188. 75 cents. 


Thomas Whittaker. 
THE COMMENTS AT THE CROSS. 
pp. 121. 60 cents. 
J. A. Wilmore & Co. Neu: York. 
NEW ANALYTICAL REFERENCE BIBLE. Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D., and R. D. Hitchcock, D.D. 
pp. 2,189. $12.75. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. By “Woodrow 
Wilson, LL.D. pp. 326. $1.25. : 


Charles L. Webster & Co. 
TENTING ON THE PLAINS. 
pp. 403. $1.00. 


i Government Printing Office. Washington. 
SMITHSONIAN REPORT OF U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 
FOR 1890. pp. 811. 


Normal School Press. Hampton. Va. 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ WORK OF HAMPTON INSTI- 
TUTE. by Gen. S.C. Armstrong and Others. pp. 
528. $1.00. 
Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 
ToM CROLY’s WorD. By G. W. Hamilton. pp. 238. 
$1.00. 


New York. 
By Frances E. Crompton. 


New York. 
By Cameron Mann. 


New York. 
By Elizabeth B. Custer. 


PAPER COVERS, 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE GATE OF PARADISE. By Edith S. Jacob. 
32. 20 cents. 
Not CHANGED BUT GLORIFIED. pp.16. 20 cents. 
Christian Union Co. New York. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, D.D. pp. 22. 10 cents. 


American News Co. 
THE MASKED VENUS. 
50 cents. 


pp. 


New York. 
By R. H. Savage. pp. 284. 
J.S. Ogilvie. New York. 
THe SocrAL Eyiu. By Pauline Grayson. 
25 cents. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
THE NEGRO IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. By 
Edward Ingle. pp.110. $1.00. 


Oxford Map Publishers. . Oxford, O. 
MAP OF EGYPT AND THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. 
By Prof. H.S. Osborn, LL.D. $5.00. 


pp. 160. 


MAGAZINES, 


March. Arr JOURNAL.—ARTIST.—MOTHERHOOD.— 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—PULPIT.—SILVER CROSS. 
—THINKER.—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—BIBLICAL 
WORLD.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION.;~OUR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS.—HOME AND COUNTRY.—THE PECULIAR 
PEOPLE.—ANNALS AND SUPPLEMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIA 
SCIENCE. . 


April. ART.—QUIVER.—GODEY’s.—MISSIONARY RE- 
VIEW OF THE WORLD.—FRANK LESLIE’S.— BABY- 
LAND.—CASSELL’S.— W ORTHINGTON’S.—_CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.—POPULAR SCIENCE. 


LINCOLN’S RELIGION. 

Ingersoll has been saying that Lincoln’s re- 
ligion was the religion of Voltaire and Paine. 
Gen. Charles H. Collis of New York has been 
calling for proof. A spicy correspondence has 
resulted. We quote from General Collis’s 
final reply: 

You might as well say that citizen John 
Burns, who fought for his home at Gettys- 
burg, did not espouse the Union cause be- 
cause he was not mustered into the service 
of the United States as to tell me Lincoln 
was not a Christian because he was not a 
‘““member’”’ of a church. From Springfield 
Ill., to Ford’s Theater in Washington give 
me ten words he ever uttered upon which 
you can base the flimsy charge you have 
made. I defy you. The divinity of Christ! 
Did he go for four years to Dr. Gurley’s 
Presbyterian Church for appearances? The 
atonement! What did he mean by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘The Saviour of the world’ ? 
The inspiration of the Bible! Was he fool- 
ing the negroes of Baltimore when he called 
the great book ‘‘ God’s best gift to man”’ ? 

Abraham Lincoln holds too big a place in 
the history of the world. to be affected by 
your accusations or helped by my defense; 
yet ephemeral as is what you say of him 
you have no rignt to take a liberty with 
his character simply because his illustrious 
example would be useful to you in making 
converts. The memory of the dead may be 
libeled just as grossly as the reputation of 
the living. You cannot make mankind be- 
lieve that Abraham Lincoln was a hypocrite, 
and unless you do your assertion that ‘‘ his 
religion was the religion of Voltaire and 
Tom Paine”’ is of no importance. 

EEN = 


DR. A. P, PEABODY AND THE ME- 
CHANIC, 

Rev. C. W. Biddle, as he came out of Apple- 
ton Chapel, where he had been listening to 
Prof. F. G. Peabody’s eulogy of the great 
divine, chaneed to meet a mechanic, who told 
him this tale: 


Some years ago it fell to me for several 
years to wait upon Dr. Peabody daily in a 
certain branch of the public seivice. It so 
happened that an omission in duty occurred 
from time to time which the doctor mistak- 
enly attributed to me, and for its correction 
he very naturally reported the circumstance 
to my superior. He, however, subsequently 
ascertained that the neglect was not charge- 
able to me but belonged altogether to another 
department of the service and consequently 
that he had complained of the wrong man, 
and 1 never saw such a manifestation of re- 
gret and humiliation as characterized the 
doctor for having made the mistake. He 
wrote an explanation and apology to my 
superior and came to me with the most 
humble acknowledgments, repeatedly beg- 
ging my pardon and asking to do anything in 
his power to make reparation for the wrong 
that he had done me. You would have 
thought that I was a king and he the subject. 


IF—THEN. 


If the church and believing men do not 
concern themselves, in such a country as 
this and at such a day as this, with the 
problems of political and social life; if they 
are not examples and defenders of sound 
principles in finance, in banking, in trade, 
in political nominations and elections, in 
legislation of every kind, especially upon 
matters relating to public health and to 
public and private morality, in public spirit, 
in the endowment and sustentation of all 


_the institutions of education and culture, 


in the administration and the rebuke of 
that wonderful agency for good or evil— 
modern journalism—in the formation of a 
just and efficient public sentiment, in the 
rebuke of immorality when it is exposed, 
in the defense of character when wantonly 
assailed, in short, in the Christianization of 
this our modern artificial life, then an un- 
Christian and atheistic philosophy will enter 
in and take possession of these agencies, 
and, in corrupting them, will poison the com- 
mon atmosphere which all men breathe.— 
The late Noah Porter. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK'S 
: NEWS. 

. A-service in which business men, attorneys 

and an editor take the principal parts must 

look to some overworked pastors like a picture 

too Teal to be true. 

Twelve bundred attendants at one Boston 
church last Sunday evening; fourteen hun- 
dred ‘at another. Evidently Boston Congre- 
gationalism has not lost its grip on the people, 
and the Sunday evening problem is not inca- 
pable of solution. 

- It was no labor of supererogation that the 
St. Louis council was called upon to perform. 

It seems to be a good thing for an Endeavor 
Society, as well as for the church helped, 
when a division of the Endeavorers goes to 
some needy church from week to week and 
helps to sustain it. When a city society has 
not time in its meetings for all who wish to 
take part it would do well to see if there is 
not somewhere else a field for this strength. 

An occasional omission of congregational 
singing for special music may be a desirable 
change, but there should be more often an 
increase instead. i 

On general principles it is better to hold 
before people the things they should strive for 
rather than the evils to be avoided. ° 

A Congregational Club had women speakers 
at its ‘ladies’ night.’”’ The same evening it 
recommended that women be admitted at all 
the meetings. Is there a direct relation be- 
tween the two facts? 

It is an encouraging sign of progress that 
organists and sextons are coming to be re- 
garded as regular officers of the church. Their 
offices, however different, offer large possibili- 
ties for making or marring a worshipful serv- 
Teo The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower, 

applies very well to the self-denial barrels, 
especially when their opening is the means of 
removing old debts and having a sociable, too. 

The observance of Lent in our churches 
seems to be more confined to Passion Week 
than. last year. 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN LECTURE 
COURSE. > 

The sixth and last lecture in the series to 
which prominent ministers have brought their 
ripest thought and which has attracted large 
congregations. was given at the Old South 
Church, Boston, last Sunday evening by the 
pastor)‘Rev. G. A. Gordon. Every seat was 
occupied and the discourse was fit to rank 
with the notable ones which have preceded it. 

The subject, Christ and the Eternal Life,was 
the one which Bishop Brooks had promised to 
treat, and a brief time before his death he pre- 
pared an outline of his course of thought on 
a sheet’ of paper which Mr. Gordon displayed 
to the audience and which he said perhaps 
represented Dr. Brooks’s last piece of close 
thinking. Mr. Gordon, in expressing his deep 
grief that the promise given a year ago could 
not be fulfilled, alluded to the bishop’s re- 
mark, ‘‘If I cannot be with you, [ will send 
you a message from the other world.”? Sucha 
message, he thought, had come in the finished 
life of that great spirit in its testimony to 
eternal realities. 

To the seifish man there is no such thing as 
the spiritual or the eternal life. This is higher, 
too, than the intellectual life. In Greek liter- 

‘ature there is recognition of the supremacy of 
the relation of the soul to God, and to some 
extent in Persian literature also, but it is 
more apparent in the Hebrew Psalms, while 
from the mind of Christ the idea comes forth 
as an original creation. In His thought its su- 
preme quality and everlastingness are blended 
with beauty. and grace. Several passages 
‘. were cited in which Christ by object lesson 
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and by authoritative word makes manifest 
the nature of the eternal life, but in His per- 
son particularly we see it embodied, for the 
divine world lay around Him like the atmos- 
phere around this earth. His self-conscious- 
ness was an intense consciousness of God. 
We are certain of three things: (1) The eter- 
nal life is the soul, conscious of its relation- 
ships, human and divine. (2) It is a present 
possession. (5) It is the only true and worthy 
life of mankind. 

These points were expanded with apt illus- 
trations and the Jesson pressed home that 
fellowship with God and holy things and a 
life of grateful, loving service are the goals 
for which we should strive. In the calm con- 
fidence of the saints and prophets of all the 
centuries as they faced death we may discover 
a token of the reality of the eternal life, and, 
above all, in the assurance of Jesus Himself. 
The lecture closed, as it began, with another 
feeling allusion to Dr. Brooks and the exhor- 
tation that the shining path by which he so 
recently passed from residence in the temporal 
to residence in the eternal world be to his 
hearers also an avenue into the heavenly 
life. 


DR. STIMSON’S DEPARTURE FROM 


sT. LOUIS. 

The severance of the pastoral tie that has 
held Dr. Stimson in St. Louis for more than 
six years was reluctantly ratified by council 
last Monday afternoon. This action, when 
connected with its causes and consequences, 
is of interest and import to a much wider con- 
stituency than the membership of the two 
churches directly concerned. The history and 
influence of Pilgrim Church and Broadway 
Tabernacle have made them conspicuous rep- 
resentatives of the denomination, and when 
one suffers a great loss and the other makes 
a corresponding gain many other churches, 
not to say our whole national fellowship, 
are concerned in the event. The brethren 
who met in Pilgrim Chapel to consider the 
resignation of the pastor and the church’s 
sorrowful yet loyally submissive acceptance 
felt that their presence was no meaningless 
formality but that fellowship and counsel 
were sincerely sought. While it had been 
known for some days that Dr. Stimson had 
arrived at a clear conviction of his duty, 
and that the utmost argument of an uncon- 
vinced church had not been able to change his 
views, it was hardly expected that the coun- 
cil would be able to reverse his decision; but 
when it was found that the sending of his ac- 
ceptance had been in good faith delayed until 
the council had spoken it was felt that there 
was a genuine opportunity for deliberation 
which would not be stultification. "This ob- 
servance of the proprieties is certainly worth 
noting and commending to a wider use than it 
sometimes finds. There is something almost 
absurd in convening a council to advise about 
the severance of one pastoral tie when the 
minister has already entered the service of 
another church and perchance begun work in 
the new field. 

Whoever listened to» Dr. Stimson’s detailed 
account of the history of his call and the mo- 
tives that led him, contrary to his first judg- 
ment and unswerving wishes, to accept it 
were convinced of several things. They were 
shown the greatness of the struggle required 
for the giving up of a work that had engrossed 
all the strength and love of the laborer and 
that never promised more future satisfaction 
than now. They felt that the call had come 
like a plain voice from God, leading to a task 
from which one could not shrink except for 
some manifest reason. 

The great need of the Tabernacle, bereft of 
its illustrious pastor, to have ‘a successor at 
once, the critical condition of the church in 
view of the changes in population, the relation 
of this the only stronghold of Congregational- 
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ism in lower New York to the very mainte- 
nance of our name in a metropolis where other 
sects have so nearly absorbed all our members 
and are so eager to finish that process—these 
considerations, impressed upon Dr. Stimson 
by a personal study of the field and by the 
strong urging of representative men in all 
parts of our land, finally turned the balance 
in favor of the new field. Many of the council 
could not see that New York offers a greater 
opportunity of usefulness than St. Louis and 
the Southwest, but, honoring their brother’s — 
spirit and convictions in making a move 
which involves many sacrifices, they gave 
their approbation and a hearty Godspeed in 
his departure. 

The meeting of the Congregational. Club 
witbin an hour from the council’s adjourn- 
ment was an undisguised ovation to the dis- 
missed pastor and an occasion in which felici- 
tous and sincere farewells were uttered. After 
listening to one of Dr. Stimson’s most suggest- 
ive papers upon the work of Cotton Mather, 
who was an old-time city pastor, Dr. George 
of the First Church moved the appointment 
of a committee to present resolutions and sup- 
ported the motion with extended remarks, 
most happily touching upon the various ways 
in which the influence of Pilgrim’s pastor had 
been felt in the city. Dr. G. C. Adams, in 
reporting the resolutions, added his tribute, 
emphasizing most fittingly the absolute devo- 
tion and unselfishness of the retiring pastor 
to the interests of our ether churches in the 
city. In his response Dr. Stimson alluded 
with deep.feeling to the uninterrupted joy of 
these years of work and his appreciation of a 
fellowship, especially with ministerial breth- 
ren, which he declared to be without parallel 
in any other city of our land. 

There is some satisfaction in feeling that it 
is the weakness and need of Manhattan Island, 
when compared with our riches and strength, 
that has led to this transfer. We are heartily 
glad to know that henceforth there will, be 
one more champion of Congregationalism in 
that city who will not cringe in the presence 
of other denominations, nor meekly apologize 
for venturing to appropriate some of the air 
and sunshine in a Presbyterian stronghold. 
We especially congratulate the new Church 
Extension Society that our brethren in New 
York and Brooklyn have at last had the cour- 
age to organize, for there is coming to their 
midst one who, as they doubtless know, is 
one of the leading experts in our denomination 
in city missionary work. We also share the 
hopes of many in the West and Southwest 
that henceforth the directors of our National 
Home Missionary Society may avail themselves 
largely of the wisdom of one whose knowledge 
of the conditions of the field has not been 
wholly gained around a committee table in 
the Bible House. With no disparagement to 
our Eastern friends, who are doing the best 
they can at such long range to hit the mark 
in meeting pressing and peculiar problems 
half a continent’s width from them, we are 
thoroughly convinced that one who comes 
fresh from the thick of the battle can pour a 
great light upon some of those problems. — 

We are rejoiced to know that Dr. Stimson 
will carry with him all his past love for Drury 
College, and we give the Manhattan million- 
aires fair warning that when the new pastor 
of the Tabernacle approaches them with his 
little memorandum book they bad best come 
down gracefully without waiting. While last 
at the East he found time to visit Worcester 
and Boston, and secure a gift of $10,000 
toward a Ladies’ Hall for the college on ¢on- 
dition of $5,000 additional being added to 
the building fund. This, with other gifts com- 
ing in or soon to be available, gives a start 
of over $30,000 toward the first $75,000 needful 
to meet Dr. Pearsons’s conditional gift. The 
trustees of the college are greatly cheered and, 
though the entire amount, $150,000, looks ap- 
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palling, they are hoping to attempt to attain 
it and secure the entire $50,000. Tidings from 
Dakota are reaching us, telling of the heroic 
efforts of the friends of Yankton to win their 
coveted endowment; and though we have no 
such constituency in the Southwest to which 
to appeal we shall try to emulate their zeal 


even though we cannot equal their attainment, 
Jo Li 8s 


THE SUNSET CHURCH AND THERE- 
ABOUTS. 

‘An ecclesiastical council] convened, March 
15, at Aberdeen, Wn., the westernmost Congre- 
gational church in the United States, to or- 
dain Mr. T. C. Craig as pastor. It was a long 
step for the young pastor from Aroostook 
County, Me. On the following Sunday the 
church building was dedicated though it had 
been occupied above a year. Chartering a 
steamer, the council made an excursion to the 
mouth of the harbor. twelve miles, and there 
across a spur known as Peterson’s Point we 
inet the ocean waves of the broad Pacific, 
straight and unchallenged, from Japan’s dis- 
tant shores. 


Aberdeen is a ‘‘ sawdust town,’’ built on the 
tide flats, and the houses stand on “‘ legs,”’ their 
main posts projecting below the floors, planted 
upon cedar plank laid upon the ground and 
washed twice daily by the tides. The walks 

- are raised from three to six feet on posts and 
the streets are made of sawdust filled in be- 
tween the plank walks. The great double cir- 
cular saws, attacking a giant log above and 
below, plow through the massive timber and 
lay off plank four inches thick and four and a 
half or five feet wide without a knot or flaw. 


This is in the heart of the Gray’s Harbor 
country, where hundreds of square miles of 
‘immense trees stand in virgin majesty, await- 
ing the ax and saw and torch of the woods- 
man. Boundless wealth is in the rich soil, 
and fir, spruce and cedar vie with each other 
in possession of the land. The harbor, which 
is beautiful to look upon but much marred by 
many shallows, is the most northern on the 
coast until the straits are reached and its 
shores for fifteen miles have been platted for 
city lots. The boom burst and the residue is 
—disappointment. The legitimate wealth of 
the country in lumber is still unimpaired and 
increasing transportation facilities will greatly 
enhance its value. 

In Tacoma fifty-three miles of street elec- 
tric lines convey the people to and from busi- 
ness, and without their service Sunday con- 
gregations would besadly thinned. All Chris- 
tian activities are abundant, while social 
and musical clubs, missions and lectures, 
W.cC.T.U. and Y.:’P. S. C. E. conventions, 
Sunday school rallies and ‘“ Aloha Clubs” 
fill the days and nights with earnest service. 
It is hard, while witnessing all these agencies 
and indexes of culture, to realize that we are 
but three miles from the virgin forests. While 
preparing for our Scrooby work I wandered 
into the neighboring woods, and communing 
in memory with thé ancient Pilgrims mounted 
a smooth stump and began to count the rings 
of its six foot diameter. Through the nine- 
teenth century, into and through the eight- 
eenth, then entered the seventeenth and still 
gome inches remained as I passed into the six- 
teenth—historic days. Before I reached the 
-heart I found myself back to 1536 and that 
this was quite a tree when Robert Browne 
first went up to Cambridge, and it would have 
made fence poles for the German reformers. 
Through all the years of Congregational his- 

_ tory this tree has overlooked the blue waters 
of Puget Sound, and now its lumber may be 
;built imto one of the new Congregational 
churches here, to shelter the principles whose 


old world and new world development has 


been contemporaneous with its own tree life. 
L. H. H. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Special services are being held every evening this 
week at the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Dr. B. F. Ham- 
ilton, pastor, under the auspices of the Evangelistic 
Association of New England. n 


The Franklin Street Church, Somerville, raised 
$2,200 last Sunday, thus clearing off its floating debts. 


The Berkeley Temple evening congregations tax 
the accommodations of the edifice to the utmost, 
from twelve to fourteen hundred being present ordi- 
narily. There is an abundance and variety of excel- 
lent music, vocal and instrumental, and the sermons 
of Rey. C. A. Dickinson are followed with eager in- 
terest. 

Massachusetts. 

Reports from all the churches of the State are 
now in the hands of Secretary Hazen and show that 
the 579 churches have 105,943 members, a gain of 629 
over last year. There were added last year on con- 
fession 3,324 persons. The Sunday schools have an 
enrollment of 116,476, a loss of 995. Benevolences 
amounted to $848,223 and home expenditures to 
$1,601,710. The three Suffolk Conferences gave over 
a quarter of the sum contributed to benevolent 
causes. 


At the Newton Congregational Club, March 20, Dr. 
Arthur Little gave an address on Some of the Per- 
manent Factors in the Educational Problem. 


A timely and instructive lecture on the Hawaiian 
Islands, illustrated with the stereopticon, has been 
prepared by Rev. F. H. Palmer, associate editor of 
Education and for two years a resident of Honolulu. 
It was delivered at the Maple Street Church, Dan- 
vers, March 22. 


Dr. C. C. Torrey, the newly appointed instructor 
in Hebrew, preached in the Andover Seminary 
chapel] last Sunday. The seminary church holds 
daily services every afternoon through Holy Week, 
with short sermons from Professor Hincks. The 
Free Church and the South Church also hold daily 
evening services. Notices were read in the Andover 
churches last Sunday on behalf of Christ Church 
(Episcopal), inviting all Christian people to unite 
with itin the celebration of the Lord’s Supper on 
the evening before Good Friday. 


The Salvation Army has been prominently before 
the public in Lowell this past week. A largely at- 
tended meeting was held in the First Church, at 
which stirring addresses were made by Major Brewer 
and Ensign Edith Marshall, the result of which was 
the formation of an Auxiliary League for the sup- 
port of thearmy. Each member of the auxiliary is 
pledged to the payment of at least five dollars per 
annum.— At the John Street Church Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, gave 
an address upon the social work of the Salvation 
Army as studied by her during a recent visit to Lon- 
don. She heartily indorsed its utility and pleaded 
for a generous support of its workers. 


The Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
had a successful meeting in Lowell, March 22, at 
which a district association was formed to include 
Lowell and the suburban towns to work in harmony 
with the State organization. One of the most at- 
tractive features was the drilling of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade of the Highland Church. The pastor, Rev. 
C. L. Merriam, has given much time to this work 
and the neat uniforms and soldierly bearing won 
the boys much praise. Two other companies have 
already been formed in Lowell and hope to be pre- 
pared for public drill in the early spring. At the 
convention an’address upon the Boys’ Brigade was 
given by Rev. Mr. Waterbury of Clinton, the New 
England vice-president of the national body, and 
the plan elicited heartiest approbation.—The 
Union Bible Class, which meets on Saturday after- 
noons for the study of the Sunday school lesson, was 
addressed Jast Saturday by Rev. A. E. Dunning, the 
oceasion being the quarterly review.—The Lowell 
churches observe Passion Week with daily services. 


Rey. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., addressed the Old Colony 
Congregational Club in Brockton, March 20, on the 


question, ‘‘Is the place assigned to women in the. 


church by Paul in his first letter to Timothy valid 
and defensible in our own time?’’——Rey. F. A. War- 
field, D.D., of the Porter Church, has just closed a 
series of sermons on the Ten Commandments, which 
have been listened to with deep interest by large 
congregations. ,This church holds three Passion 
Week services this week, the sermons being given by 
different ministers from the neighboring churches, 
and on Thurday evening a special communion serv- 
ice is to be held. 


Rev. T. C. Welles, pastor of the Winslow Church, 
Taunton, has discussed these topics Sunday evenings 
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during March: Himself and the Other Man, Does It © 


Do any Good to Pray? Can-Laws be Enforced in 
Taunton? and The World’s Fair. The topics for 
April are: The Lodge, or the Church, or Both; Bet- 
ting, asa Way to Make Money; What is the Use of 
Tobacco? and Where Did the Bible Come From? 


Rey. Walcott Fay of Westboro is preaching a se- 
ries of evening sermons on Hasily Besetting Sins 
with the following topics: Sins of the Tongue, Sins 
of the Flesh, Sins of the Spirit, Sins of Society, 
Sins of Business, Sins of the Church, Sins of the 
Home. Large congregations are attracted. — 


Rey. J. E. Dodge closed his six years’ pastorate at 


Sterling last Sunday. It has been singularly help- 


ful. He found the church discouraged and depend- 
ent on missionary aid, raised it to self-support and 
courage and won for it and for himself a strong 
position in the respect of a community not natu- 
rally friendly to evangelical faith. One of his 
happy ways of work bas been to learn the birthday 
of every child in the parish, remembering each with 
a personal letter as the anniversary returned. He 
goes to the church at Lake View, Worcester, and 
will be the first pastor to be settled with his family 
in that community. The heartiness of his weleome 
by the church and by the Christian forces of the 
city shows the satisfaction felt in his taking hold of 
what has been a difficult problem—a small church in 
an isolated section sorely exposed to the mischiefs 
of a popular Sunday resort. 


Rev. F. §. Hatch of Monson has taken for his 
Sunday evening subjects during Lent: Questions of 
Jesus concerning Human Desire, Thought, Action, 
Life and Sympathy. The evening subjects for Pas- 
sion Week are: Christ the King, the Judge, the 
Prophet, the Son, the Friend, the Priest, the Deliv- 
erer and the Risen Conqueror. 


Maine. 


The returns of the churches of Maine for the year 
ending with 1892 give the number as 242; member- 
ship, 21,511; additions by confession, 718; by letter, 
385; removals by death, 486; by letter, 360; fam- 
ilies, 17,231; contributions, $78,065; in Sunday 
schools, 22,393; contributions, $3,489; united with 
the church from the Sunday school, 449; Endeavor 
Societies, 174; membership, 7,867. 


Rey. Reuen Thomas, D.D., lectured before the 
Bangor Central Church Club, March 20, interesting 
all with his description of a sea voyage. 


Passion Week is observed by the churchin Temple, 
Rey. E. R. Smith, pastor. Services are held every 
evening and addresses are made by each of the 
Andover Band in turn. 


New Hampshire. 

The attendance at the church in Bartlett is excep- 
tionally large. The prayer meeting at times numbers 
seventy, mostly young people. The Sunday school 
has the largest average attendance since the coming 
of the pastor, Rey. H. M. Holmes. Nine different 
denominations are represented in the congregation. 
A quiet religious interest is prevailing. The town 
has about 800 inhabitants, half of whom are Catholic 
and nearly all young people, mechanics and railroad 
men. 


The morning service of the church in Franklin 
was varied, March 19, with good effect. The pastor, 
Rev. J. H. Bliss, took Queen Esther as the theme of 
his sermon and all the music of the service was from 
the cantata Queen Esther, the choir giving selec- 
tions in place of the regular hymns. Three times 
the pastor paused in his sermon and portions of the 
cantata appropriate to the sermon were rendéred by 
the choir. z 


Rev. J. K. Aldrich of Rye is preaching a series of 
sermons Sunday mornings on Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,and in the evenings another on the Argument 
Between Science and Revelation in the Mosaic Ac- 
count of Creation. 


Khode Island. 


Steps have been taken recently to have a union 
meeting of the evangelical ministers of Providence 
and vicinity held bi-monthly, at which matters of 
common interest, local or foreign, may be discussed. 
This will meet a felt want in the State. Prepara- 
tions are in progress for the State Conference, to be 
held on the last day of May and first of June in Paw- 
tucket. The date has been changed to avoid col- 
lision with Decoration Day. 

An interesting gathering took place, March 23, at 
the home of Hon. T. P. Barnefield in Pawtucket in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Paine, who have 
been married fifty years. Golden offerings were in 
season, with grateful acknowledgments for a life 


gpent much as:that of him:concerning whom it is 


written, “One that worshiped God whose house 
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joined hard to the synagogue,” as for fifty years he 
served as sexton in two Congregational churches. 


Connecticut. 


The scholarships at Yale divinity school have 
been largely increased from the William H. Fogg 
fund. Ten new ones of $56 each are offered to mem- 
bers of the incoming junior class. They will be 
awarded by competitive examination and applicants 
must have stood above seventy-five per cent. during 
their college courses. To the graduate class are 
offered five new scholarships of $200 each. These 
will be assigned to graduates of Yale and other 
seminaries, regard being paid to the standing of the 
applicants. Next year one of the courses required 
of members of the middle and senior classes is to be 
left to the choice of the student, who has seven 
electives from which to choose. The special lec- 
turers for next year include Dr. Henry Van Dyke of 
New York, the Lyman Beecher lecturer; Prof.A.V.G. 
Allen, D.D., of the Episcopal Divinity School at 
Cambridge; Dr. Edward B. Coe of New York, who 
speaks on the Value to the Minister of an Acquaint- 
ance with English Literature; Dr. S. J. McPherson 
of Chicago, whose subject is City Evangelization 
from the Standpoint of the Church, 

During the Lenten season the six Congregational 
churches of Norwich have united in a series of 
deeply interesting and impressive fellowship meet- 
ings. Three or four have been held each week and at 
each one there has been preaching by some one of 
the pastors, followed by a service of prayer and con- 
ference in which laymen have borne a prominent 
part. 

Asa partial resuit of revival services held by the 
First Church, Greenwich, under the charge of the 
pastor, Rev. A. L. Shear, thirty-four were received 
to membership March 19, twenty-six on confession. 
Committees have been appointed to work for a new 
church building.——The church in Center Brook and 
Ivoryton, Rey. L. S. Griggs, pastor, has been blessed 
through the labors of Rey. I. H. B. Headley, the 
evangelist, who has been with them three Sundays 
and the weeks intervening. 


The new church at Shelton has not yet secured a 
pastor but is making good progress. The Sunday 
school organized in January with forty-seven mem- 
bers has now one hundred and is still increasing. 
Through C. B. Foot, president of the State Sunday 
School Association, the North Haven Sunday school 
has presented it 100 volumes for a library ——The 
church at Newington has plans for a new chapel. 


The Swedish Pilgrim Church at Co)linsville was 
dedicated March 19. The sermon was by Rev. D. D. 
Marsh, the address by Rev. C. E. Cooledge and the 
prayer of dedication by Rev. E. J. Hjerpe. The 
cost of the building was $3,824. 


The present membership of the First Church in 
‘New Britain is 709. The benevolence of the year 
amounted to $3,499. The Sunday school has a mem- 
bership of 517 with an average attendance of 473. 
There are four mission circles. 


The sixth of a series of fellowship meetings of the 
churches of the vicinage was held in the First 
Church, Norwalk, March 21. The general topic of 
the conference was The Church of the Living God. 
About two hundred people sat down to a bountiful 
collation during the ‘‘ fellowship hour,’ and the ser- 
mon in the evening by Rey. G. H. Beard, on The Ob- 
stacles to Salvation, was one of great power. All 
the meetings have been largely attended and the 
Spiritual life of the churches has been quickened. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., lectured on Chrysostom, 
under the auspices of the Boys’ Missionary Society 
of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn.—As the 
school teachers objected to the historic Wednesday 
for the annual street parade of the Sunday schools, 
because it spoiled the whole week for work, here- 
after Friday will be the gala day, coming this year 
May 26. 

The statistics for 1892 of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion show fifty-two ministers, thirty-two of whom 

“are pastors or assistant pastors, serving twenty- 
seven churches, viz., five in New York City and one 
just beyond the limits, eleven in Brooklyn, eight 
elsewhere on Long Island and two in New Jersey. 
Bight of the members represent benevolent societies, 
‘others are engaged in literary and editorial work. 
The churches, with 3,777 families under care, re- 
“port 11,933 resident members, 1,428 additions within 
‘the year, 753 on confession, Sunday school scholars 
19,504, with 12,660 average attendance, 1,750 members 

of Y.P. S.C. E.or young people’s associations, 

‘Sunday school benevolent offerings, $13,207, church 
contributions for benevolent societies $145,942, for 

Ve 


‘ Jadies’ night by three addresses on education; 


‘ 


home missions $28,383, for foreign $25,304, home ex- 
penditures $250,304. 


The home missionary rally closes this week with 
visits to Watertown, Antwerp and Ogdensburgh. 
Mrs. Ethan Curtis is the woman speaker and Rey. 
Lemuel Jones takes the place of Dr. W. A. Duncan. 


New Jersey. 


Rev. F. J. Goodwin of the Glen Ridge Church, 
Newark, arranged a popular series of Lenten read- 
ings for this week. The speakers are: Rev. Edward 
Judson, Memorial Baptist Church, New York; Rev. 
J.C. French, Park Presbyterian Church, Ne ark; 
Rey. C. H. Everest, First Congregational Church, 
East Orange; Rev. Henry Spellmeyer, Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Newark; Rev. A. E. Kit- 
tridge, Madison Avenue Dutch Reformed Church, 
New York. 

The Belleville Avenue Church of Newark has just 
completed its first quarter century. The event was 
celebrated by a supper March 15, at which about 
two. hundred members were present. Rev. S. L. 
Loomis, the pastor, presided. At the head of the 
other tables were Dr. M. E. Strieby, Dr. W. H. Ward 
and Rev. C. C. Collins, all members of this church. 
Beside the report of the clerk, which showed a 
healthy life, some fifteen other reports were read, 
giving accounts of the various lines of activity by 
which the church retains its hold upon young 
people and reaches some of the neglected classes. 
On the following Sunday the silver anniversary 
exercises were held. In the evening the Sunday 
school was addressed by Gen. O. O. Howard. The 
silver offering for the day amounted to $375. 


LAKE STATES. 

Ohio. 
The Cleveland Congregational Club observed a 
Miss 
Mary Evans, principal of Lake Erie Seminary at 
Painesville, on Separate; Miss Emma Perkins, pro- 
fessor in the College for Women of Western Reserve 
University, on Co-ordinate; and Mrs. A. A. F. John- 
ston, principal at Oberlin, on Coeducational. Allthe 
addresses were brilliant and cogent. Dr. H. A, 
Schauffler was chosen president. Two hundred dol- 
lars was laid aside toward the beginning of a fund. 
The secretary’s report recommended an additional 
meeting, and the attendance of women at all meet- 
ings. 

The new Swedish church of Cleveland was opened, 
March 19, with addresses by President C. F. Thwing, 
Dr. H. M. Ladd, Dr. G. R. Leavitt and Rev. C. S. 
Mills. 


A> council met with the Irving Street Church, 
Cleveland, March 9, and advised the pastor, Rev. 
George Hill, to postpone the date of his resignation 
to June i. The church’s constituency is of English, 
who were formerly Bible Christians. Of the seventy- 
five resident members one-third are more than two 
miles from the house of worship, which is surrounded 
by Germans and German Jews. The intense loyalty 
and devotion of the members will prolong the life 
of the church if anything will. 


As the first fruits of the meetings recently held in 
Springfield by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman fifty-four 
joined the First Church last Sunday, forty of these 
from the Sunday school. Fifteen joined the La- 
gonda Avenue Church the previous Sunday, and 
more are expected to join both churches at the next 
contmunion. 

Michigan. 

The churches of the Northern Peninsula desire 
to be set off from those of the southern peninsula 
in home missionary matters that they may have 
aid from the national society in order to push 
the work in new fields, which has been impossible 
this year owing to the straitened condition of the 
State treasury. A precedent for this has been set in 
Wisconsin, where the northern part of the State 
is inthe care of the national society while the 
southern half is self-supporting. 


Rev. D. P. Breed, D.D., pastor of the church in 
Wyandotte, has been preaching a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on The Social Condition of the 
Working Man, or Poverty and Good Clothes, Labor 
on the Throne, or the Working Man in Politics, The 
Way to the Top, or the Working Man and the Public 
Schools, False Pleasures and False Friends, or the 
Working Man and Whisky, and Hope and Help, or 
the Working Man and the Church. 


The First and Woodward Avenue Churches, De- 
troit, have just completed a special subscription by 
which $10,000 has been raised to build this summer 
a handsome brick chapel on a lot already secured 
on the corner of Warren and Trumbull Avenues in 
the northwestern part of the city. The location is 
one of the very best for a new enterprise, as it is in 


arapidly growing section, and there is every reason 
to believe that a self-supporting church will be 
found there almost immediately. The church is yet 
to be organized and the pastor secured. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


One of the most encouraging features of the work 
in the First Church, Springfield, is the large pro- 
portion of men in attendance upon the services. Of 
143 received into the church during the past three 
years over forty per cent. were men and thirty out 
of sixty-four during the past year. The mid-week 
meeting has outgrown the capacity of the chapel 
and is held in the main audience-room. The latter 
has become so crowded that enlargement is an im- 
perative necessity. 


The church at Cole Camp received, March 5, twenty- 
nine members, nineteen on- confession. This makes 
thirty-nine that have been added to the church since 
Rev. Warren Mooney accepted the pastorate last 
November. 

Iowa. 

The women of the Aid Society at Red Oak, Rev. 
E. C. Moulton, pastor, recently held their annual 
meeting and opened their boxes which contained 
over $60. Then the men who had been invited to 
supper began to empty their boxes of all sorts and 
sizes, and kept'the ladies busy for nearly an hour 
counting the piles of pennies, nickles and dimes, the 
whole amount being over $600. In this pleasant way 
the people cleared up all the odds and ends of debts 
which had been accumulating for two or three years. 


The Postville people have provided the church 
building with new furnaces and improved the audi- 
ence-room. At the annual meeting all bills were re- 
ported paid with a balance in the treasury. 


There have been more than sixty hopeful conver- 
sions at Beacon, Rev. James Harrison, pastor, in 
connection with special meetings conducted by 
Miss Henry and Miss Preston.—Special meetings 
are in progress at Cromwell, the pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Hicks, being assisted by Rev. B.C. Moulton of Red 
Oak. 


The Cedar Rapids church, Rev. G. R. Dickin- 
son, pastor, has received twenty to membership 
since Jan. 1.—Rey. N. L. Packard of Ionia is con- 
ducting special meetings at Nora Springs. 

As a result of the revival meetings still in prog- 
ress in Mt. Pleasant thirty-six have been received to 
the church. A deep interest is manifested, espe 
cially by young men. 

Nebraska. 

Evangelists Billings and Byers closed a successful 
series of meetings at Rising City, March 8, and are 
now engaged in similar work with the church at 
Springfield, where the outlook is promising for 
large ingathering. 

The council called by the church at Grand Island 
to advise in regard to the dissolution of the pas- 
torate of Rev. John Doane, who goes to Plymouth 
Church, Lincoln, bore united testimony to the ex 
cellent service of the last three and a half years. 
The increase in the congregations, the additions to 
membership and the general prosperity showed that 
Mr. Doane had been an able preacher and a faithful 
pastor. The unanimous testimony on the part of 
the church was of an unbroken interest in his work. 


South Dakota. 


Instead of the usual Sunday evening service at 
Mitchell, which is held in the courthouse as the 
church has proved to be too small, a laymen’s con- 
ference was held March 19. The Scripture lesson 
was read by Bditor Wheelock of the daily Repub- 
lican and addresses were delivered by A. E. Hitch- 
cock, ex-city-attorney, and G.A.Silsby, the adjutant- 
general of the State. Other parts were taken. by 
Messrs. J. S. Danieis and John Calvin, both well- 
known business men. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. " 

At the First Church, Oakland, the associate pas- 
tor, Rev. William Rader, is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on Representative Americans Recently De- 
ceased.——tThe church at San Mateo is rejoicing in 
enlarged attendance and interest, the Sunday school 
having recently doubled. 


At the anniversary of the Sacramento Chinese 
mission, early in March, an offering of $140- was 
made. 


E. R. Galloway, who is supplying at Ocean View, 
has been preaching a series of Sunday evening ser 
mons on How We Got into Trouble—God’s Share in 
It, Adam’s Share and Our Share. This was followed 
by The Way Out—What God Did, What I Must Do 
and Out of Trouble. 
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Oregon. 

The Tualatin church received seventeen members, 
March 12, as a result of special meetings for three 
weeks, conducted by the pastor, Rev. D. G. Olds, 
assisted by Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Barber.—The 
church at Hillsboro had an accession of sixteen 
members, March 12, the fruits of two weeks’ meet- 
ings conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. M. Dick, as- 
sisted by Rey.J.L. Hershner and Rev. W. C. Kantner. 


Supt. C. H. Curtis of the C. 8.8. and P.S. recently 
organized two Sunday schools forty and forty-four 
miles east of Albany on the Oregon Pacific Railroad. 
In both places only half'a day’s notice could be 
given, yet the schoolhouses in the respective 
neighborhoods—the only available buildings—were 
packed. Each school numbered thirty members. 
These were the first religious services held in those 
localities for years. Superintendent Curtis’s assist- 
ant, Mr. William A. Bond, organized a school at 
Near City, on the Columbia River, March 5, with 
twenty-five members. Mr. Curtis went to Weiser, 
Idaho, March 8, 650 miles distant, to assist Rev. 
E, A. Paddock in special meetings for two weeks. 


{By Telegraph.) 
FROM CHICAGU. 


At the Congregational Club Monday evening the 
general subject was Y.M.C.A.work. Prof. Graham 
Taylor spoke on the temptations and dangers of 
young manhood and the means to win them to the 
churches. W.G. Messer, the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Association, set forth the need of the associa- 
tion as an approved agency of the churches. L. D. 
Wishard’s topic was the world-wide application of 
this agency, his remarks being based upon his recent 
trips around the world to advance Christian Asso- 
ciation work. One thousand dollars from the treas- 
ury were appropriated for the Congregational ex- 
‘hibit at the World’s Fair, and it was voted to raise 
$500 more. Q. L. D. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ANDRUS, J. Cowles, of Ggod Will Ch., Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Pilgrim Ch., West Superior, Wis. Accepts. 

ARNEY, J. E., to Middleville, Mich. Accepts. 

ATKINS, Doane R., to Custer, S. D., where he was 
pastor ten years ago. 

BARROWS, John O., accepts call to Stonington, Ct. 

CAMERON, John H., of Pewaukee, Wis., to Bristol and 
Paris. Accepts. 

CHILDS, Lucas §., of Choctaw City, Okl., to Pleasant 
Ridge, Pleasant Valley and Mt. Hope. Accepts. 

EDWARDS, Jonathan, of Walla Walla, Wn., to Pilgrim 
Ch., Spokane and Pleasant Prairie. 

FORREST, Ned, of St. Louis, Mo., to El Reno, Okl. 
Has begun work. 

HAGUE, William B., of So. Bridgton, Me., to Walla 
Walla, Wn. 

BEN COCES Joseph J., of Big Springs, Wis., to Fifield. 

ccepts. 

HENDERSON, Thomas H., of Sheridan, Ore., to Port 
Townsend, Wn. Accepts. 

HUNTER, William C., of Sanborn, N. D., to Lamberton, 


Minn. 
HUTCHINSON, John F., of Moody’s Institute, Chicago, 
Til., to Carsonville and Port Sanilac, Mich. Accepts. 
JACOBSON, Carl F., of Springfield, Mass., to Norwegian 
ehurch, Tacoma, Wn. 

JENKINS, Jonathan L., accepts call to State St. Ch., 
Portland, Me. 

ets James R., of Lake Linden, Mich., to Mason 
ity, Io. 

LA eek C. E., to Sheridan and Willamina, Ore. Ac- 
cepts. 

LARKIN, Ralph B., of Chicago Seminary, to Liberty, 
Wis., where he has been supplying. 

LOOMIS, Eli R., of Walla Walla, Wn., to South Bend. 

LOVEJOY, George E., of Oak Park Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Stoneham, Mass. Accepts. 

MacQUEEN, Peter, of Bronxville, N. Y., to Day St. Ch., 
Somerville, Mass, Accepts. 

MEARS, David OU., accepts call to Calvary Pres. Ch., 
Cleveland, O. 

MORROW,. Cornelius W., of Danbury, Ct., to Second 
Ch., Norwich. 

PATCHELL, Charles F., to Bay City, Mich. Accepts. 

RICKER, Albert E., of Alma, Neb., to Columbus. 

Caen Otterbein, O., of Wayne, Ill., to Second Ch., 

oline. 
STEVENS, Frank V., accepts call to First Ch., Sedalia, 


Mo. 
eee J. Walter, accepts callto Harwich Center, 


ass. 

TROWER, William G., declines call to Blair, Neb. 
ee John H., of Kansas City, Mo., to Redlands, 
Ordinations and Installations. 

BARY, Emil B., i. March 21, Central Ch., Bangor, Me. 
Sermon by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D.; other parts b 
Rey. Messrs. H. L. Griffin, C. H. Cutler, G. W. Field, 
D. D., L. L. Paine, D. D., and G. E, Freeman, 

CRAIG, Timothy C., 0. p. March 15, Aberdeen,Wn. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Wallace Nutting; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs, A. J. Bailey and L. H. Hallock. 

DE eee William E., vec. as pastor Feb. 14, Somo- 
nauk, Tl. 

MALCOLM, John W., i. March 22, First Ch., Cleveland, 
©. Sermon by Rev. C. S. Mills; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. G. R. Leavitt, D.D., H. M. Ladd, D. D., H. M. 
Tenney, D.D., and H. O. Allen. 

Resignations. 

BARBOUR, Thomas W., Gowrie, Io. 

FITCH, Lucius K., Miltord, Io., to give his whole time to 
Ocheyedan. 

GEORGE, Norton R., Perkins, Okl. 

HICKS, Frank B., Clear Lake, Io. 

LEE, Dorrall, Derby, Ct. 

McARTHUR, William W., Sherburne, Minn., resignation 
notaccepted. 

MONEILLB, Robert G. S., South Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 

SMITH, Silas L., Romeo, Mich., withdraws resignation. 

SNYDER, Charles W., Windom, Okl. 

STEWART, William R., Anamosa, Io,, and retires to his 
farm near Garner. 

THAYER, Oramel F., Farmington, Wn. 
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THOMPSON, Napoleon B., Campello, Mass. 
UNDERHILL, William H., Fisher’s Station, Mich., to 
give his whole time to East Paris. 
WILDE, James, White City, Kan., to accept call to 
Louisville. 
Dismissions. 


BACON, Edward E., Second Ch.,Westbrook, Me., Mar. 9. 
DOANE, John, Grand Island, Neb. March 20. 

DODGE, John E., Sterling, Mass., March 23. 

FIELD, George W., Central Ch., Bangor, Me., March 21. 
ROS ree, Addison P., hnmanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 

arch 23. 
LEAVITT, Horace H., North Andover, Mass., March 22. 
ROBBINS, James U., Lincoln, Neb., March 7. 
STIMSON, Henry A., Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 20. 
Churches Organized. 


BATH, Hammond’s Corner, 0. Branch of Richfield Ch., 
March 14. Sixteen members. 
BIG RAPIDS, Mich., West. Thirty-six members. 
LANSING, Mich., East, March12. #orty-three members. 
MERRILL, Wis., Feb. —. 
REEDVILLE, Ore., March 12. Thirty-two members. 
TOWN-OF-MAINE, Wis.) March —. Norwégian Free 
Evangelical. Thirteen members. 
Miscelaneous. 
BACON, Edward E., was given a parting present of over 


$300 by his people in Westbrook. Me. : 
KNIGHT, Plutarch S.,is supplying the church in Salem, 


Ore. 

LEAVITT, Horace H., of North Andover, Mass., will go 
10 Harvard University for special study. 

MoCONAUGHY, Frank, has accepted position as prin- 
cipal of Ahtanum Eerie Washington. 

ROPES, James H., of Andover Seminary, has been 
awarded the seminary scholarship of $600 annually 
for two years’ study. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Alameda, Cal., 5 Mendon, Ml., 15 15 
Alexandria, Minn., 5 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Anthony, Kan., 5 Bethany, 9 
Arena, Wis., 6 Fifth Ave.. 14 


Atlantic, Io., 
Auburn, Cal., 
Aurora, Neb., 
Bay City, Mich., 
Belle Plaine, Io., 


28 Lyndale, 
12 Park Ave., 
Pilgrim, 
10 Monona, Io., 
5 Morton, Il, 


Beloit, Wis., First, 
Second, 
Berkeley, Cal., First, 


too | como! corm! ew 
— 
= 


Mt. Pleasant, Io., 
Mukwonago, Wis., 
Myron, S. D., 


so ~ 
apel Sl Hats! al 
-~ 


Big Rapids, Mich., Nashville, Mich., ai 
West, 17 36 New Haven, Ct., Dav- 
Billings, Mont., 18 20 enport, ae | 
Brighton, Neb., 2 4 Dwight Place, 7 10 
Brooklyn, O., 6 6 Grand Ave., — 16 
Burlington, Vt., Col- Emanuel, Swedish, 3 3 
lege St., 12 Newion, Io., 13 25 
Cedar Rapids, Io., 6 12 Norfolk, Neb., 3.5 
Chandlerville, Tl., — 9 Oakland, Cal., 2 6 
Chicago, Ill., Cortland Park Ridge, Ll., Do 
St., 6 Pasadena, Cal., 5 14 
Chillicothe, O., Plym- Pewaukee, Wis., — 6 
outh, — 19 Platteville, Wis., 2) XO, 
Clinton, Mass., 9 12 Pomona, Cal.,College,1 4 
Colebrook, N. H., — 4 Pontiac, Mich., ll 13 
Cole Sie a Mo., 19 29 Portland, Ore., First, 8 24 
Colorado Springs, Col.,8 11 Red Jacket, Mich., | 33 33 
Cope, Col., — 15 Red Lodge, Mont., 243 
Cornwall, Vt., 4 6 Reedville, Ore., — 32 
Curtis, Neb. 12 12 Rico, Col., Lc3 
Denver, Col., Boule- St. Louis, Mo., First, 8 18 
vard, 2 10 Hyde Park, SSS 
First, — 8 St.Paul, Minn., Atlan- 
South Broadway, BERG Nts 3 6 
Third, 3 4 Pacific, oer 
East Fulton, Mich., 8 8 Park, Los 
East Hartford, Ct.. — 3 Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Kast Haven, Ct., 1 65 First, iinae74 
Edgerton, Wis., 6 6 San Francisco, Cal. 
El Reno, Ok1., — 1 First, 12 22 
Emporia, Kan., First,— 10 Green St., es 
Fair Haven, Ct., Sec- Plymouth Ave., O's} 
ond, — 6 Saugerties. N.Y., SPoveirt 
Fairport, O., 15 17 Sausalito, Cal, 3 a8 
Fargo, N. D., 3 4 Sa brook, 0., 6 6 
Ferndale, Cal., — 5 Sidney, N.Y., Eat) 
Forrest, Ill., 21 25 South Lake, Linden, 
Fort Recovery, 0., aa Mich., 28 35 
Franconia, N. H., 10 12 South Paris, Me., 26 
Fruita, Col., 3 3 Southington, Ct., ll 15 
Gardner, Mass., 12 15 § a ingfield, Mo., 
Glastonbury, Ct., — 4 first, 12 14 
Grand Haven, Mich., 2 3 Syrinenly, O., First, 54 54 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Lagonda Ave., 15 15 
Plymouth, 2 8 Springfield, Vt., TDAP 
Green Mountain, Io.,10 10 Spring Valley, Wis., 2 15 
Green Ridge, Mo., 6 6 Stanton, Mich., SEE OM 
Greenwich, Ct., First,26 34 Star Lake, Wn., 22 
Hammond, Ind., First,2 4 Stewartville, Minn., — 10 
Hammond’sCorner,O.,— 16 Stockton, Kan., — 5 
Hartford, Ct., Asylum Stuart, Io., 4 8 
Hill, — 8 Sykeston, N.D., 3 4 
Highmore, S. D., 17 18 Tacoma, Wa., First, — 15 
Hillsboro, Ore., 18 18 Toledo, O., Central, 21 21 
Howard, R. I., 1 3 Tualatin, Ore., 7 
Howard, S. D., 8 8 Van Gilder School 
Hyde Park, Vt., 28 House, Mich., — 35 
Imlay City, Mich., 10 10 Vermillion, 0. 4 6 
Johnstown, Pa., ll 12 Watertown, Wis., ie ei 
Kinderhook, Mich., 13 15 Waukesha, Wis., 18 32 
Lacon, I1., 4 4 Waupun, Wis., 4 8 
Lake Odessa, Mich.,’ 60 60 Wauseon, O., 8 4 
Lansing, Mich., East,— 43 Webster, Mass., First,1 3 
Lawrence, Mich., 12 32 Wellsville, N. Y., 8 12 
Liberty, Wis., 5 9 Wessington Springs, 
Madison, Wis., — 3 S.D., 5°05 
Manchester, N. H., West Gardner, Mass.,11 11 
Hanover St., 5 White Creek, Wis., 6 6 
Manhattan, Kan., _ Williamsburgh, Io.; 11 138 
Mansfield, O., May- Winthrop, Me., — 8 
flower, 13 18 Twelve churches with 
Medford, Minn., 5 10 twoor less, 10 20 
Conf., 1,018; TZot., 1,796. 


Total since Jan. 1. 


Conf., 5,436; Zot., 11,019. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The Presbyterians go to Washington, D.C., this 
year for their General Assembly and, as the case of 
Dr. Briggs will be up again, a large attendance is 
already assured. It opens May 17 and the retiring 
sermon will be by the moderator, W. C. Young. 


Another worthy charity recently founded in In- 
dianapolis is the home for friendless boys. This is 
a dwelling in the main part of the city where good 
food, comfortable lodgings and industrial training 
are provided. It is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, the boys paying their way as far as possi- 


ord eo 
ple by selling papers, blacking boots, etc. A.mes- 
senger service has been organized and the neat uni- 
forms attract much attention on the streets. Their 
education is provided for in the public schools. 
The opening of the home was attended by a large 
assemblage of the best people of the city. 


An institution long needed in New Haven has at 
last been secured in the establishment of a deposi- 
tory of the American Bible Society, where all kinds 
of Bibles can be had at the lowest prices. Rev. Wat- 
son L. Phillips, D.D., is also authorized to dispose 
of them gratuitously in limited quantities to the 
proper persons. The depository is also introducing. 
a new book entitled The Wonderful Counselor, which 
promises to be very popular in Endeavor circles and 
elsewhere. It is the words of Jesus arranged by 
Rev. H. B. Mead chronologically with marginal] con- 
necting notes and divided into convenient parts for 
reading or memorizing, one for each day in the year. 


Plans have been accepted for a Sunday school ex- 
hibit building in connection with the World’s Fair. 
Thirty-eight designs were presented and four prizes 
were awarded for the best. It is to be erected just 
outside the exposition grounds. Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
chairman of the international executive committee, 
has taken the lead in this movement and assumed, 
we believe, heavy financial responsibilities in its be- 
half. The Sunday schools of Chicago and indiyid- 
uals also have pledged a considerable proportion of 
the $30,000 which it is proposed to expend and Sun- 
day schools of all denominations are requested to 
make contributions to complete the amount needed. 


A new institution for aged women in Indianapolis 
called the Katherine Home, in memory of Kather- 
ine Wright Lalbot, was dedicated March 12, prom- 
inent clergymen from all denominations sharing in 
the services. It was founded through the efforts of 
ex-Mayor C.S. Denny and Dr. Wright Talbot, who 
gave $13,000 toward its equipment. These gentle- 
men have been ably assisted by a number of philan- 
thropic women. The home now has accommoda- 
tions for but nineteen, eight women having already 
taken up their abode there. It is proposed to en- 
large the dormitory before the year closes. Each 
applicant must be at least sixty years of age, with- 
out means of support, friendless and a resident of 
the county for five years. The applications for ad- 
mission already number three times as many as the 
building can accommodate. 


The call has been issued for the second World’s 
Sunday School Cony¥ention, to be held in the Exposi- 
tion Building, St. Louis, Sept. 46. The last three 
days of the preceding week the seventh Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention of the United 
States and Canada will be held at the same place. 
The delegates to this meeting will probably be 
chosen for the World’s Convention also, but in addi- 
tion all who bring credentials from national Sunday 
school organizations in foreign lands will be enti- 
tled to seats. The program is to be so arranged as 
to confine the business to the morning sessions and 
to make both conventions as nearly one as possible. 
Delegates whose names are sent to the entértain- 
ment committee at St. Louis before Aug. 21 will re- 
ceive entertainment. Information on Jocal matters 
connected with the convention may be obtained 
from D. R. Wolfe, 27 Laclede Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


—— 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The meeting last Monday evening was an unusu- 
ally large one and several topics of interest came to 
the front. Mr. T. Murai, who returns to Japan this 
week after anextended course of study at Andover 
Seminary, was first introduced and spoke a few im- 
pressive words regarding his appreciation of Amer- 
ican advantages and his purpose to carry back to 
his native land simple and vital Christianity. 

The plan fora Congregational exhibitat the World’s 
Fair got a quick and hearty indorsement, quite in 
contrast to the gingerly way in which it was handled 
at the February meeting. It was championed by 
Samuel B. Capen and his motion to appropriate $500 
from the treasury of the club was passed with hardly 
a dissenting vote, and a strong committee of seven’ 
was appointed to raise $1,000 more. This action 
was telegraphed to the Chicago Club in session 
atthe same hour. 

The paper of the evening, read by Rey. D. P. 
Birnie, dealt with the problem of Congregational 
Church Extension in Boston. He sketched the 
local situation, pointing out the shiftings of popu- 
lation and the need of careful study of the situation. 
The strategic points should be seized upon for 
strong, well-equipped churches. New enterprises at 
their start should be subjected to the test of in- 
spection and if they approve themselves to the sis- 


macher said 


aim, 
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terhood of churches should at once receive assist- 
ance from them. 

- The discussion was continued by Rey. A. P. Fos- 
ter, D.D., who entered a plea for the endowment 
of down-town churches, and by Hon: C. C. Coffin, who 
massed some telling statistics that disclosed the 
rapid growth of Boston and its environs and that 
force terthe frout new and great problems for the 
denomination. 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton urged that we could not 
Solve these problems by clinging to our past, but 
the young men must be impressed into service and 
given a share in the financial management of the 
church. The stronger churches should contribute 
some of their best young men to the weaker ones. 


oe ‘ 


LECTURES ON THE THEOLOGICAL 
SITUATION IN GERMANY, 


Prof. Frank C. Porter of Yale Seminary, who 
last year visited eleven of the great German 
universities and met leading members of the 
theological faculties, has given recently his 
impression of the theological state of Ger- 
many in two very interesting lectures an ab- 
stract of which follows. 

There are four schools in German theology: 


The confessional or orthodox, which ad- 
heres to the creeds and accepts the Scriptures 
practically without criticism. 

The liberal, which unites Hegel and Schleier- 
macher, the one finding God in thought, the 
other in feeling, but both within. . 

The mediating school cf Dorner and Julius 
Muller, which built new systems seeking to 
bring together faith and science. This school 
is most felt in America, It has scarcely any 
representatives in Germany. Dorner’ssystem 
is thought fine, but yet to be a joining to- 
gether that is not a growing together. 

The Ritschlian school, which is distinct- 
ively German. 


The two schools most felt are the liberal and 
the Ritschlian, and the relation these bear to 
each other is full of interest. Ritschl was a 
man of great independence. His prevailing 
characteristic was self-repression. He hada 
warm interest in religion and in it as emotion, 
not thought. He protested against the too 
easy use of religious expressions, a trifling 
with the greatest and sacred names. This 
gives usa hint for understanding his theology. 
Religion was to him a personal experience, 
yet based on an objective foundation; older 
orthodoxy had said based on a book, Schleier- 
based upon inward feeling. 
Ritsch! could not go back to the book. He 
broke away from Schleiermacher, Hegel and 
the older orthodoxy and made a position for 
himself when he built upon Christ, the person 
in the book, as the one adequate foundation. It 
was new'to say that theology was not an in- 
terpretation of the life present in the church 
and the believer, but in the teaching and per- 
son of Jesus. ; 

The growth of the historical spirit is the 
root of what is distinctive in modern theology. 
Until the last half of the nineteenth century 
tradition and reason have been the sources for 
theology. Now the historical actuality of 
Christianity is sought and history is the way 
to it, according to both liberal and Ritschlian. 
But to the liberal history is an evolution in 
which the divine ideal gradually and ration- 
ally unfolds itself. All is natural and all is 
supernatural. The Ritschlians, on the con- 
trary, find revelaton in one supernatural fact, 
Christ, not in history gradually evolving. 


- The ground of certainty in religion is the per- 


sonal life of Jesus, which meets us from tradi- 


tion. The certainty does not depend upon 


historical evidence, but out of the history 
Christ speaks with a force that is overwhelm- 


ing and that dispels all doubt. 


The Ritschlian school claim to have first 
brought to the front the reformation doctrine 
of faith. The Catholic doctrine makes faith 
intellectual. Ritschl insisted that this repeti- 
tion of phrases not felt in experience had no 


force. Faith comes when God in Christ res- 


euing us becomes a factin our lives. The in- 
ward and the outward factors meet and are 


combined only in the historic person of Christ. 
The liberals make faith too much a knowing. 
Pfleiderer finds significance not in the historic 
Christ, but in thetruths he gives. The Ritsch- 
lians insist that faith is not a knowing but 
the result of a revelation. Hence creeds are 
the product, not the source, of faith. The 
liberal would put in the place of creeds a 
Christian view of the world, the Ritschlian 
the historic Christ, and then let the believer 
interpret the world as he will. In the Ritsch- 
lian, then, the person of Christ is of supreme 
importance. The man seeking God finds in 
Christ. a miraculous personal life, actual in 
history. The believer sees in Him the Son of 
God, for the experience He gives leads one to 
call Him Lord. For the liberal Christ is not a 
supernatural being, but contains a treasury of 
saving truths. The human and natural in 
Him saves. For the Ritschlian the miraculous 
in Christ saves. He brings an eternal princi- 
ple independent of history. 

The attitude these two schools take toward 
Christ determines their attitude toward the 
Bible. To the liberal it is a treasury of 
truths; to the Ritschlian it is supernatural 
because Christ is so. Yet to the latter it is 
not a law book; God is the authority in re- 
ligion and is revealed only in the actuality of 
Christ, which is not proved by historical evi- 
dence but by the direct force of the picture of 
Christ which overpowers us. The worth of 

_ the tradition is that it offers this picture. 

Hermann says Ritschlianism will ultimately 
embrace all that is vital in German theology. 
Haupt, not himseif a Ritschlian, says Ritschl 
found the right method; that fifteen years 
hence none will call themselves his followers, 


but all will stand on his shoulders. M. 
<< 


POLITICS AND PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


BY REV. JAMES H. 


PETTEE, 


The deadlock . between government and 
House of Representatives has been broken. 
For several weeks the peace of mind of the 
whole nation has been disturbed by this par- 
liamentary fight. Every sort of maneuver has 
beentried. The last took the form of an appeal 
to the throne. Feb.10,in reply thereto, an im- 
perial rescript was issued, which at once ended 

“the controversy. The haste shown by all par- 
ties to pay reverence to the emperor’s rescript 
and obey its instructions was a marked proof 
of the unique relationship still existing be- 
tween Japan’s sovereign and his subjects. It 
was an object lesson in Oriental monarchism 
to us democratic westerners who remember 
the scant justice usually paid to a President’s 
message... * 

It were idle to prophesy how long this feel- 
ing of awe and loyalty toward the throne will 
stand the wearand tear of our progressive age, 
but of its existence today there is no shadow 
of doubt. It should be said, however, that 
the message, while in the main sustaining the 
cabinet, is of the nature of a compromise. As 
one paper well puts it: ‘‘ The more clearly the 
rescript is examined the more clearly does its 
even-handed justice appear. The sovereign 
remains as far as ever elevated above the 
clashing of party weapons. The prestige of 
the throne, instead of being impaired by the 
incident, will gain by it.’ 

After an elaborate historical statement of 
the objects. underlying the present emperor’s 
and his predecessor’s administrative policies, 
it emphatically condemns the small strife and 
wasted opportunities that disfigure the present 
relations of the legislature and the adminis- 
tration and impede the progress of the empire. 
It rebukes the Diet for attempting to legislate 
on matters outside its own province, thus sus- 
taining the cabinet in its interpretation of the 
constitution, but, for the sake of a compromise 
in semblance, orders a ten per cent. reduction 
for six years of all o‘ficial salaries, including 
grants for the imperial household. 


This will amount to nearly two and a half 
million yen a year. The money thus saved is 
to be used, however, not for reducing the land 
tax but for building men-of-war, which the 
government considers of the highest impor- 
tance. It also commands the cabinet minis- 
ters to restore orderand furtherreforms. The 
annual budget has been reduced about two 
millions and the opposition in parliament 
have secured some other reforms and distinct 
pledges of still further changes in the line of 
improvement. The nation is pleased at the 
outcome. 

The Japanese are nothing if not agitators. 
They look at all questions from an impersonal 
and rather theoretical standpoint. They are 
in a greater hurry to discuss and elevate their 
ideals than to practically realize them. They 
criticise unmercifully, often forgetting that 
personal sensitiveness is frequently, if not 
usually, an accompaniment of a high degree 
of advancement and a keen sense of honor 
and conscientious devotion. They are will- 
ing to sit in judgment on the largest concerns 
of the universe. All this makes lively work 
for those who come into close touch with 
them. Missionaries no Jess than merchants 
and officials feel this. I write this with no 
gallin my ink bottle. I thoroughly believe in 
these Yankee French of the East. They keep 
the water boiling pretty much all the time. 
That makes steam, however, and steam works 
itself off in other ways than through a whistle. 
The whistle blows here pretty continually, but 
the machinery moves and progress is the or- 
der of the day. We missionaries with other 
mortals, especially if foreigners, get criticised 
and sometimes abused, but, on the whole, we 
are appreciated for just what we show our- 
selves to be individually worth to the true 
progress of the kingdom. 

You may hear ramors cf extreme opinions 
and radical attempts at independence, but do 
not be frightened. The Japanese do their 
thinking out lond and some ill-advised re- 
marks are sure to be made. But when every- 
thing is taken into account the Christians are 
a noble set of men and women and may be 
trusted to work out allthe problems of church 
independence and chureh extension which 
now trouble them. The general outlook for 
this year is certainly encouraging to all lovers 
of Christianity. 

Okayama, Feb. 25. 


a 


AN IMPORTANT CHURCH TRIAL. 

The following case, as described by our Ne- 
braska correspondent, suggests several inter- 
esting points in church administration. We 
leave him to tell his own story, only noting 
that it is remarkable that a verdict should 
have been rendered against the deacons since 
it is a well-settled principle that in all such 
cases as this appears to be a church acting in 
good faith is privileged. 


A suit has just been closed at Culbertson, 
Neb., which was brought by Rev. William 
Woolman, formerly pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Palisade, against Rev. George 
By. Taylor, general missionary for Southwest- 
ern Nebraska. In 1891 Mr. Woolman entered 
politics and became a candidate for county 
judge on the Independent ticket. This in- 
duced him to neglect his pastoral work and 
the members of the church allowed him to re- 
sign and passed the usual letter of commenda- 
tion. He went on the stump and read these 
resolutions in his speeches, saying that they 
were false, insincere and ridiculous, that the 
church had joined the trusts and corporations 
and had no sympathy with the down-trodden 
and oppressed. By these means he brought 
the church into contempt. The church asked 
Mr. Taylor to assist them in having the mat- 
ter adjusted. The deacons formulated charges 
against Mr. Woolman and asked Mr. Taylor 
to put them in proper form. They charged 
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the former pastor with making untruthful 
statements about the church, displaying. un- 
Christian temper and bringing the church 
into public contempt. On a Sabbath in that 
year Mr. Taylor preached morning and even- 
ing and announced at both services that at 
the close of the evening service there would 
be a meeting of the members of the church at 
which these charges would be read. At this 
meeting there chanced to be two or three per- 
sons present—but on reasonable grounds—not 
members of the church. Mr. Taylor read the 
‘charges by request at this meeting. The 
church called acouncil to consider them. Mr. 
Woolman was invited to be present at this 
council, but declined. The council found the 
charges to be true. Mr. Woolman returned to 
the Methodist Church, where he had belonged 
before he became a Congregational minister. 
He sued the deacons of the church at Palisade 
for slander and in a court claimed to be partisan 
recovered $200. The case has been appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

He then brought a similar suit against Mr. 
Taylor, which has just been tried. The jury 
deliberated briefly and found for Mr. Taylor. 
The ground was taken that the communica- 
tion was privileged. In mitigation of damages 
proof was made that the charges were true. 
The action of Mr. Taylor was claimed to have 
been that of an agent and a confidential ad- 
viser of the church, and that no action would 
lie against him, 

This case is of interest to the church at 
large. The result of these troubles united the 
Palisade church as one man, and, though most 
of the members live in sod houses, they have 
since completed and dedicated a church cost- 
ing $1,500, on which there is no debt. Men 
who lived in sod houses gave as much as $100 
each, delaying houses for themselves for the 
sake of the church. The case shows the im- 
portance of having the church records care- 
fully kept. The records kept by the.church 
clerk enabled Mr. Taylor to make clear and 
distinct proof of what was done. It also sug- 
gests how far a minister not conneeted with 
the church may assist in the settlement of 
church controversies. It has been suggested 
that, as Mr. Taylor has been at considerable 
expense as the agent of the Home Missionary 
Society, some arrangement ought to be made 
toreimbursehim. Rev. Lewis Gregory of Lin- 
coln was an important witness to show what 
was good Congregational custom and church 
polity. Ww. Q. B. 


A LETTER FROM DR. PATON, 


Having spent two months pleading the cause 
of foreign missions, and specially of the New 
Hebrides Mission, in your city and State, I 
shall feel further obliged if, in addition to the 
many kind references you have already made 
to me and my work in the Congregationalist, 
you now permit me most cordially to thank 
all the dear ministers, deacons, elders, Sunday 
school teachers and Christian friends in all 
the churches and congregations visited for the 
kind sympathy, hospitality and help they have 
given mein my tour. Had I been the brother 
of each I could not have been more kindly 
treated, and the money returns from meetings 
and donations have been very encouraging. 
With all my heart I thank all in your State 
and America from whom I have received such 
xind help in my Master’s work, and specially 
‘*A Stranger ”’ for the $100, $300 and $600 given 
in envelopes at church services. 

Let me also thank all your dear mission 
secretaries, and specially Rey. Dr. Creegan, 
the field secretary, who, with John Gilchrist, 
Hsq.,7 Winter Street, Boston, in care of whom 
,) (ctters may still be sent to me, so kindly ar- 
ranged all my meetings. Their kind help 
saved me much time and anxiety, and added 
much to my success. May our dear Lord 
Jesus Christ richly reward and abundantly 
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bless them all with great success in all their 
work, and give each personally an ever deep- 
ening joy in His service and in all the precious 
consolations of the gospel. 

I also praise God for what I have seen of 
the spiritual life and activity, piety and mis- 
sionary zeal of the congregations visited in 
their Sabbath schools, Bible classes and col- 
leges, and pray that such blessed advantages 
and influences may ever deepen and extend, 
leading all enjoying them to closer union to, 
and communion with, Jesus, in loving and 
serving Him and in producing much fruit by 
all, to God’s glory and America’s honor and 
joy, not only in the United States but in many 
lands, till all the people praise Jesus as their 
Saviour and the whole earth rejoices in His 
salvation. May this come soon. 

Let me also thank all who have sent resolu- 
tions to the President, Senate and Congress, 
pleading with them to unite with Britain 
in prohibiting trade in intoxicating drinks, 
opium, ammunition and firearms with the 
islands of the New Hebrides and unan- 
nexed Western Pacific islands. Great Britain 
many years ago, in the interests of humanity, 
forbade all her traders using them with the 
islanders and has pleaded with all the great 
powers to unite with her in this prohibition. 
France and Germany agreed to unite if Amer- 
ica would, but as America refused to unite 
France and Germany drew back till America 
agrees to it, for they said if they agreed before 
that it would hand the whole trade of the 
group over to the American traders among 
the remaining heathen who desire only in- 
toxicants, ammunition and firearms. Hence 
Britain has stood alone in it and placed her 
traders at a great disadvantage compared with 
those of other nations using such trades with 
the natives. 

While the churches are expending much 
precious life and nueans in giving the heathen 
world civilization, with all its blessings and 
true and lasting happiness, by the teaching of 
the gospel, it is indeed sad to see the enemies 
of Christ following in the wake of the mis- 
sionary with the body and soul destroying in- 
fluences in trade with rum, brandy, vice and 
firearms. 

Surely America, England and all English- 
speaking people should always be united by 
the closest ties, not only in all matters of com- 
mon interest but in all that is for the good of 
the world, and with God’s guidance and bless- 
ing what a power they could exercise for good 
and what evils they could prevent if so united. 
May they ever seek such a union and power 
for God’s glory and the best interests of all 
concerned, and may America’s good President 
and people soon add another crown of glory 
to her fame by uniting in the prohibition for 
which we plead in the interests of humanity, 
and save our islanders and God’s work among 
them from destruction and no longer shock 
the Christian world and incur heaven’s dis- 
pleasure by being the chief cause of the con- 
tinuance of all the evils-of such trade on our 
islands and mission fields. Feeling truly grate- 
ful for all help and kindnesses, and pleading for 
their continuance to gain the ends desired and 
praying that every blessing in Christ Jesus 
may rest upon and be enjoyed by America 
and all her churches and people, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, ‘ 
Joun G. Paton, Missionary. 
th ; 


The unity of the church cannot be reached 
through Christian reversion to some earlier 
type; itis to be gained, if at all, as the result 
of further spiritual growth; it is to be won as 
another victory of the Spirit—_ Newman Smyth. 


<___—_ 


Professor Drummond’s course of twelve lec- 
tures on the Evolution of Man will be given 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, »eginning April 4. 
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Notices. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 
3, 10 A.M. Topic, Rocky Mountain Missionary Expe- 
riences. To be opened by Prof. F. D. Kelsey of Oberlin 
College. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 


THE HEBREW MESSIANIC ASSOCIATION will hold 
Passover memorial services in Park Street Church. 
Boston, commencing on the evening of March 30, at 7 
o’clock, and continuing the following Friday until 5 
o’clock. The 12th day of the first month Nisan, from 
evening to evening. ‘ 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organizec 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, state 
quppee and candidates for pastorates. Address Rev, 
W. &. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 


Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 3. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Thursday, April 6. 
Texas Thursday, April. 
New J ersey, East Orange, Tuesday, crag 18. 
Montana, Tuesday, y 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, se May 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
Ohio, © Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois Monday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16. 
Iowa, Muscatine Tuesday, May 16. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Wednesday, ay 17. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, May 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13, 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20, 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B, 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congrepatoea House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles EB. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New ote, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Il. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in. Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Ser beara House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.—: 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A, Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Werte office, 151 Washbing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 
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Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., * 
106 Wall St, N.Y. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Presbyterian and Congregational societies at 
Clinton, Io., seek out persons who have been arrested 
and seek to help them to lead better lives. 


The society in the First Church at Tacoma, Wn., 
reports the first Scrooby chapter on the Pacific 
coast, which has maintained an average attendance 
of 150. °" 


The Model Constitution has lately been translated 
into Bulgarian by a society formed at Monastir last 
November and into Siamese for a society lately or- 
ganized at Bangkok. Another society recently re- 
ported as formed on missionary ground is that con- 
nected with the station occupied by the American 
Board at Fuerte, Mexico. 


More than one hunared new societies are being 
enrolled every week and at the last quarterly meet- 
ing of the trustees of the United Society General 
Secretary Baer reported that there were 3,400 junior 
Societies—_The “hospital committee” is finding 
place in many junior societies. One line of work is 
to collect dolls that have been cast aside as broken 
The boys of the society gather and mend the dolls 
and when the repairs have been made they are taken 

children in hospitals. 


The Junior Society of Williston Church, Portland, 
Me., has lately presented the church with a fine 
copy of the Reyised Version for pulpit use. The 
city union of Cleveland, O., where the convention of 
*94 is to meet, now includes 109 societies. In quite a 
number of churches where circumstances call for 
Special efforts in behalf of boys and young men the 
methods of the Boys’ Brigade and the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip have been combined with 
those of the Christian Endeavor Society by forming 
Christian Endeayor Boys’ Brigades and Brother- 
hood committees in Endeavor Societies. In Iowa 
the brigade work has been especially closely identi- 
fied with Endeavor Societies, the constitution of the 
brigade making membership in an Endeavor Society 
a condition of membership in the brigade. 


Dr. Clark reached Madura when the annual meet- 
ing of the mission was being held. In connection 
with the mission he found nine societies lately 
formed, including a young men’s society in the East 
Gate Church, a society in the girls’ boarding school 
and a junior society in the same school. Members 
of the society in the school asked to be allowed to 
£0 without cocoanut in their curry, of which they 
are especially fond, in order that they might give 
the price to missions. In the weekly reports of 
‘work given by the members in one society in India 
some told of preaching on railroad trains, and it ap- 
peared that during one week about forty members 
had carried the gospel to nearly eleven hundred 
people. On Dr. Clark’s arrival in the country the 
Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church in America 
unanimously adopted resolutions heartily welcom- 
ing him and commending Christian Endeavor. The 
constitution of the society is to be translated into 
Tamil. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BUNYAN—BAKER—In Colchester, Ct., March 1, by 
Rev. C. F. Weeden, assisted by Rev. L. H. Bunyan, 
Edward eveteon unyan of Sunbury, O., and Lil- 
lias H. Baker, daughter of Deacon and Mrs. Alden A. 
Baker of Colchester. 

KEEP—HENDERSON—In Merrimack, N. H., March 22, 
by Rey. G. E. Hall, D.D., of Dover, Rey. iA. Keep 
and Lena A, Henderson. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


FITCH—In plow be yport March 21, Mary Lunt, widow 
of Rey. E. T. Fitch, D.D. formerly professor of the- 
ology in Yale College, aged 90 yrs., 4 mos. 

LEWIS—In Lowell, March 25, Mrs. Lewis, mother-in- 
law of Rey. G. F. Kenngott. 

LINCOLN—Im Worcester, Charles A. Lincoln, aged 68 
yrs. He was a member of Plymouth Church since its 
organization, serving as its deacon and being prom- 
inent in local denominational activities. 

SAMUEL—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 23, John S., son of 
ee. Robert and Lucy A. Samuel of Brewster, aged 

yrs. 

TURNER-—In Portland, Me., March 18, Anna Curtis, 

» youngest daughter of the late Roscoe W.and Anna F, 
‘aren aged 9 yrs., 6 mos. 

WHITNEY—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1892, M. Maria 
(Copland), wife of Moses Raymond Whitney. 

WOODMAN—In Brooklyn, N.Y., March 24, Sarah A. 
(Copland), wife of Jonathan Call Woodman. 


MARY E. STOWELL. , 


Miss Stowell died in Worcester, Mass., Feb. 9, aged 45 
yrs., 10 mos. and 12 dys. She was born into the family 

f the late Rev. Abijah Stowell when he was pastor of 
the Congregational church in Perry, Me. She was a 
thoughtful child and was wisely reared. After gradu- 
a from the Bridgewater Normal School she went to 
Northampton, Mass,, where she studied Professor Bell’s 
Visible Speech Method for Deaf Mutes and for twenty 
: ye 
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years devoted herself to teaching mutes, closing her 
work in Elmira, N.Y. About a year before her Neath 
she went to Bermuda in search of health, She returned 
last May but was not able to take up her work. She lin- 
gered between hope and fear until January, when it 
became apparent to her friends that she was near her 
end. Her sufferings were intense as well as protracted 
but through them all she was calm, courageous and 
patient. When told that the physicians could give no 
more hope she closed her eyes for a moment and then 
said, ‘‘God makes no mistakes.” She waited patiently 
for His call, frequently saying, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” and 
when it did come she fell asleep breathing the prayer 
which Jesus taught His disciples. She made avery ar- 
rangement for the funeral and was content to know that 
her body would rest beside her father and mother and 
that her spirit would return to God who gave it. Her 
beautiful face, which had been growing more beautiful 
with the passing years, was the index of her Christian 
character. For thirty years she had been a professed 
disciple and her eee was full of meaning. She 
was tenderly laid in her place in the city of the deadin 
Winchendon, Feb. 13, just five years after the burial of 
her mother. She leaves as the only surviving member 
of the family a sister, Mrs. Clinton J. Smith of Keene, 
N.H. Itis a mystery that one so beautiful, so fitted for 
usefulness and so devoted to her work should be taken 
so early. But her faith is ours also, ‘God makes n 

mistakes.” H. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE WARREN. 


Josephine, the beloved wife of Rev. Edgar L. Warren, 
died in Claremont, N. H., March 15, of puerperal fever, 
aged 26 years, 5 months, 10 days. Beautiful in person 
and character, an earnest and devoted Christian, see- 
ing the good in every person and in every situation, 
winning those about her first to herseif ana then to the 
Saviour by the beautiful ppt of love which she always 
exhibited, the memory of her sweet life will long abide 
as a pesos inheritance and heaven will have more 
significance because she is among its inhabitants, 


Notices. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in the chapel of Union Church, cor- 
ner Columbus Avenue and West Newton Street, Tues- 
day, ane 4,at3o’clock. Addresses are expected from 
Mrs. E. 8S. Hume and Mrs. Karmarkar of Bombay, and 
an address upon India, illustrated by the stereopticon, 
by Mrs. Joseph Cook, 

ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, TJ'reasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S.'S. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


A GREAT SENSATION.—Pain is a sensation—health 
is more the lack of it. This fact is often overlooked 
by sick people, who demand, first of all, that a 
remedy shall produce a great sensation. This fact 
often militates against the trial of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen’s Compound Oxygen. When people learn 
that its base is the air we breathe and that it is 
introduced to the system like common air, through 
the lungs (and, unlike common medicine, through 
the stomach), they are skeptical. Nevertheless, 
over 60,000 people have concluded that what keeps 
us alive is able, when greatly enriched with ozone, 
to make us more alive, 7. e., restore the weakened 
system. They have, therefore, been led to try the 
simple means and have found the blessed result. 
This is the best sensation of all. Who are they? 
Where are they? What had they? If you are 
really interested inquire of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 


Flood’s Cures 


Scrofula in the Eyes 


Partial Darkness 8 Months 


Sight and Perfect Health Restored 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Eva Beraw 
Bradford, Mass, 


“About4 years ago my little girl, Eva, whe 
was then 4 years old, had a scrofula trouble 
with one of her eyes. For 8 months she had te 
keep it bandaged from the light. We tried 
everything the best medical advice would 
suggest for two years, keeping her out of 
school all that time, but nothing appeared te de 
her a particle of good. We feared that she 
would entirely 

Lose the Sight of the Eye 
One day I read of a little girl suffering similarly 
who had been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 


decided to let her try it. She seemed better 
when she had taken the first bottle, so I 
another. And when she had finished 

three bottles she was completely cured, and a 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


at the end of two years, not having shown any 
return of the trouble we are sure that 
The Cure is Permanent 
We feel indebted to Hood's Sarsaparilla for the 
good it has accomplished.” FRANK BERAW, 
Central Avenue, Bradford, Mass. 
Confirmed by Colby Bros. 
““We are well aqquainted with Frank Beraw 
and have been for s@veral years. We have full 


confidence in hl ue states of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
a. She is certainly in the best of health now 


we see her often and hef eyes are all right.” 
ad BRos., Bradford, : eh 


ass. 
8 IOOD’s PILLS cure Cohstipation by restoring 


thé peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


A Badge of Luxury. 


No surface is so rich as polished brass. 
stead is soclean. There is always a slight odor 
to woodwork, but brass realizes the ideal of per- 
fect ventilation, cleanliness and beauty combined. 


There is nothing that can take the place of a 


Brass Bedstead for the Guest Room of a house. 
It is almost a patent of pedigree, like old silver 
on the table, or family portraits on the walls. 


Itis always in complete harmony with any style 


of furnishing. Summer or winter, in town or 
country, on a straw floor or the heaviest Wilton 
carpet, it is never out of place. 


It lasts a lifetime and its beauty is perpetual. 
No Bed- 


We have a new Brass Bedstead as low as $19. 


The veriest apostle of pocket prudence cannot 
alue for the price. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It is yet very early to talk about crops, but 
in addition to the problems of gold exports 
and a depreciating currency this country is 
threatened with another serious question later 
in this year—the disposition of superabundant 
crops. At present there is a tremendous 
amount of wheat in sight at all the principal 
points of storage. It is difficult to see what 
finaluse all that wheat can be put to. Europe 
is taking it freely, yet not half fast enough. 
It certainly is not needed for home consump- 

- tion. Prices are already the lowest ever 
known. A new crop is approaching. The 
outlook for that new crop is not particularly 
brilliant, yet it is not especially poor. Eu- 
rope sends indications of at least average 
harvests in 1893, while India is the only im- 
portant place from which the reports are not 
good. With prices for wheat already so low 
it will be a positive evil to have another large 
crop—perhaps not a permanent evil, for it is 
hard to argue such from the abundance of 
nature, yet a temporary evil because of the 
great disturbance of prices of one of our prin- 
cipal products. Excessive crops at low prices 
have told their story in the South in the past 
two years; it is to be hoped that the West 
will not have to undergo a similar experience. 

So distinguished a business man and thinker 
as C. M. Depew states that he looks for unex- 
ampled prosperity for this country between 
May and December. He had chiefly in mind 


_ when making this statement the stock market 


and railroad interests. Yet these two great 
departments of activity cannot well prosper 
as he expects unless they are backed by very 
general good business, 

The money markets are somewhat easier. 
The national treasury is strengthened in its 
gold fund. Importations are large yet good 
judges expect them to decrease. Our exports 
are large as to volume, but values are very 
low. It is to be expected that gold will be 
exported at times between now and July 1 in 
considerable amounts, and large shipments 
will revive anxiety as to our currency. There 
is soon to be felt in our foreign exchange mar- 
ket another and a new influence—the tide of 
travel to the Chicago fair. In ordinary years 
American tourists go abroad in large numbers 
and are estimated to spend abroad annually 
somewhere between fifty and one hundred 
millions of dollars. Certainly there will be a 
much less sum spent this year in this way, and 
by so much our annual requirements abroad 
will be lessened. And, on the other hand, it 
is very reasonable to expect that the tide of 
foreign travel to this country will result in 
the expenditure here of a very large amount 
of European money—some estimate it as high 
as $100,000,000. Grant that such a sum is too 
high, there still remains the fact that Europe 
will be indebted to us in this way to the ex- 
tent of many tens of millions. Here is another 
factor which will tend to diminish our gold 
exports later on. 


—2— 


REPORTING DR. BROOKS. 


Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the Christian 
Register, writing a letter to that journal from 
under the shadow of the Parthenon, gives 
most interesting incidents of his attempts to 
report Phillips Brooks stenographically. He 
says, what upon reflection must impress every 
reader with its truth, that 


While it was a task of immense difficulty 
to report him, there was, for me_at least, 
a great inspiration in the matter which was 
reported, If there is anything which, from 
twenty-five years’ experience as a stenog- 
rapher, I may say takes the spring out of 
one’s fingers and the electricity out of the 


_, brain it is to have the conviction forced 


upon you by every sentence of a speaker 
that his words are not worth taking down; 
and, if there is anything that can give alert- 
mess to the mind and swiftness to the 


fingers it is the conviction, growing as the 
address proceeds, of the value of what has 
been uttered and of what is yet to come. 
And, when to this is added the responsible 
thought that this address will be lost to the 
world unless you preserve it, the motives 
for strenuous exertion in reporting Dr. 
Brooks were of the strongest. 
<I 

Heat and animosity may sharpen the 
wits, although they rarely do; they never 
strengthen the understanding, guide the 
judgment or improve the heart.—Landor. 


STARVED to déath in the midst of plenty. Un- 
fortunate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it often. 
Infants thrive physically and mentally when prop- 
erly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant food 
obtainable. Grocers and Druggists. 


CATARRH in the head is undoubtedly a disease of the 
blood and as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
effect a perfect cure. ood’S$ Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and it has cured many very severe cases 
of ecatarrh. It gives an appetite and builds up the 
whole system. 

Hoop’s PILLS act especially upon the liver rousing 
it from torpidity to its natural duties, cure constipa- 
tion and assist digestion. 


A GREAT PICTURE FREE.—Mr. John Lewis Childs of 
Floral Park, N. Y., the well-known seedsman and ftorist, 
has issued a most beautiful stippje lithograph painting 
of Gladiolus Childsi, size 16x33 inches, in 18 colors, show- 
ing several spikes of bloom. It looks like a superb oil 
painting, and is really one of the finest things ever 
produced in floral art, and is well worth a dollar to any 
one. Mr. Childs will, however, mail it free of charge 
to any of our readers who send him 10 cents for postage 
and packing. 


You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

' Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
= Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationclist. 


afe |nvestment 


For 50 Years. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annam. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS CORNERS ina 
large city where real estate continually increases in 
value, and increased rentals will add to the income 
from year to year. 

Surplus, $78,975. 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 per share. 


Cash capita] paid in February Ist, 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NATL BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 


“ Everything considered, I can assure you that, 
in my judgment, the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
CO. has shown great wisdom and foresight in the 
selection of its real estate in this city, and it seems 
to me alinost impossible that its investments here 
should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.” 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos.7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington St., where Plans and Photo- 
graphs can be seen. 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. | 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital - =: 

Capital paid in - 
ORGANIZED 1N 1885. 

Paid Dividends of 5%per annum for 43 years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


: ae to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phlet. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IDLE MONEY wiarantcea by assets 
WILL EARN 


amounting to morethan $2.09 

in assets for every $1.00 to 
certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually. The cere are 
issued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 
years, as invest- LARGE RETURN 


ors may elect. 
The interest is paid semi-annually durin 


the term for 
which the obgatiat baees is ee and at the end of the 
term the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T0 US 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street, - - = CHICACO. 


FePPREegyy sys 
About a Great Country. 


Something about Farms, Stock Ranches, Timber 
Lands, Precious Metals, lron, Coal, Building Stone, 
Water Power, Hunting and Fishing Resorts, and 
Business Chances in Growing Towns and Cities 
along the new and short trans continental line of 
the Great Northern Railway, in publications sent 
free by 

¥. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 

ing, care and selling of Western city and farm Seeing 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt an reliab: 

service and reasonable charges for selling Western real 

estate at its full market value. : 

Correspondence solicited. { 
The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company. — 

7 Miik Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAFEST or at INVESTMENTS 


: Secured by tas 

CITY AND lien on al] 
BO: property withia 

their limits. 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


NK. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


70 State Street, Boston. 


aEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENT 


REG 2 Inthe United States... | 


Cresent growth of Portland-is ahead of any city in tha 
United States in proportion to its-size. Wholesals trade 
3891, 6138.127,000; Banking Capiiel ee Busldings 
bow under construction, 83,864,000.00° We have a. plat 
for theemployment of capital in best investments in 
Oregon, in arge and small amounts, cash or monthly ti» 
stallments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitable. Send for fullinformation 

Rankers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portland, Ore 


7 DEPOSITS! 


Convertible into othersecurities, 6 7 ands 

cont first mortgages with Sinking Fand. Safest 
4 of all investments. AGENTS WANTED, Write, 
a YY Phe North American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ 7 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES C24, 


Send for references. HIGHKST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wo 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND: 'BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. , 


clients. 
Senda for Circulars and references. 


More than *%2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
@ur Cash Capital of $500,009 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., J 


Room» 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


kr eale 


{ h 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Pilgrim Hall was well filled last Monday morning 
and in the audience were a number of Free Baptists 
who had come to listen to a paper on the Union of 
the Congregationalist and Free Baptist Denomina- 
tions, by Rey. C. A. Vincent, general secretary of 
Free BYptist missionary societies. Mr. Vincent 
pointed out the good results that would come to the 
Christian Church as a whole from such a union. 
Added numbers and resources would bring multi- 
plied power. The example of union between these 
two denominations would have great effect in-has- 
tening the union of other religious bodies. The 
world outside the churches would be moved by the 
example. A united Protestantism is the great need 
of our time and this would be an important step in 
that direction. Much financial gain would follow 
in the administration of benevolent societies. 
There can be no good reason why different denomi- 
nations holding substantially the same doctrines 
should struggle on alone. 

Especially the Free Baptist churches would be 
advantaged through the union in breadth of view 
and in courage for work. Many of the ministers 
feel that the reasons for separate existence are pass- 
ing away and they are simply holding on and wait- 
‘Ing. Advantages would accrue also to Congrega- 
tional churches in deeper religious fervor and eyan- 
gelistic vigor. 

_ Mr. Vincent named the four conditions of organ- 
ized union laid down by the National Congrega- 
tional Council: common evangelical doctrines, Con- 
gregational polity, open communion and liberty and 
charity in other matters. These, he thought, would 
be acceptable to Free Baptists if the last was to be 
broadly interpreted. There had been some hesita- 
tion because this last condition had not been ex- 
plained by Congregationalists. 

The present obstacles to organized union are love 
for the denominational name, associations and his- 
tory, the administration of trust funds limited by 
conditions, narrow-mindedness, convictionsand fear 
to lead in steps toward union. Mr. Vincent thought 
from correspondence with leaders in his denemina- 
tion that one-third would favor union with Congre- 
gationalists on just conditions, one-third would 
prefer union with Baptists, one-sixth would prefer 
to remain by themselves on the ground that Free 
Baptists have a work of their own to do for the 
kingdom of God, and that the remaining one-sixth 
would not unite with another body under any cir- 
eumstances. 

_ The paper suggested that a temporary federation 
might be effected by which home and foreign mis- 
sions may.be carried on with consultation between 
the societies of the two denominations, looking 
to the union of these societies; interchange and 
oversight of members removing from one church to 
another, and the interchange of pastors. hese 
might be steps toward final union to which the move- 
ment of the times is tending. ‘ 

Several ministers of both denominations discussed 
the question. Dr. Quint gave an outline of the his- 
tory of the Free Baptist denomination, showing that 
the reasons which justified its organization at the 
start no longer exist. The division which was then 
ealled for is not now necessary. If a Free Baptist 
ehurch should ask to join one of our conferences it 
would no doubt be welcomed. Both denominations 
are now at one as to the doctrines of the gospel, and 


we should allow large liberty of method. Rev. C.J.: 


Ryder and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin suggested that Congre- 
gationalists often mean by infant baptism simply 
the public consecration of children to God, but that 
they do not regard it as a sign of regeneration. 
Congregationalists would be willing to administer 
baptism by immersion or pouring or sprinkling, as 
eandidates should prefer. 
' Free, Baptist pastors present spoke favorably of 
union as likely to come in time, but suggested that 
more definite proposals from the larger body would 
_ be expected as preliminary; that it would not be 
self-respecting for Free Baptists to seek to join Con- 
gregationalists. The altogether friendly and cor- 
dial spirit manifested on both sides seemed to prom- 
ise a certain if gradual approach to closer relations 
between them. 


THE annual Clearance sale of Jones, McDutfee w& 
Stratton occurs this week. Their seven floors of 
ehina and glass attract citizen and stranger, as the 

| modern china-store is to the family what the book- 
store is to the student. 

‘Now is the time to buy your spring hats. The 
Dunlap is recognized by all to be the best and most 
stylish hat made. The style of hat this season is 
conservative and not conspicuous. Jackson & Co., 

126-Tremont Street, are the sole agents in Boston for 
‘Dunlap. 
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‘The best 
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builders use only the best materials—lumber, 
brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
‘the construction of a building; they employ 
only the best workmen and pay the best 


wages; they get better prices for their work than their less careful competi- 


tors, and always get the best contracts 


Strictly Pure 


‘manufactured by the ‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


of the followings standard brands: 
** ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) 


““ ATLANTIC” (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
““ BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
““CORNELL” (Buffalo) 
“*“DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
**ECKSTEIN ”’ (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead 
Colors. 


; they paint their work with ‘ 


White Lead 


“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
““PAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 

** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

**MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

*“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
*“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
**SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
““ULSTER ” (New York) 

“UNION ’’ (New York) 


Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 


twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay 


you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


Off the hinge:-==- 


(Not sure of the time, or what to do with it.) 


You sag and creak at every 
move, and fail to make connections. 
Fortune declines to enter. This 
might all be different :—time and 
money al command and life going 
smoothly—by the help of a new, 
quick=-winding Waterbury. 

A reliable, handsome watch, that 
every member of the family should 
carry, and can afford to. It is 
stem-winding and setting and has 
all the improvements. 


It is made in various styles, to 
suit every taste and purse, for 
ladies, business men, and young- 
Sters. Next time your high-priced 
watch is being ‘‘doctored’’ sub- 
stitute this. All jewelers keep it. 


The Simplex Printer 


3° 


A new invention for duplicating copies © 


of writings and drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced ini5 minutes. Send 
forcircularsandsampies. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 
or com-) 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY si.sor 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making #50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER M¥F’G. Co X No 1132 La Crosse Wis. 


x BES (aS eee 
VEL STRETCH 
Always in the Lead. 
Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. f 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE. 


Send 8c. for postage on 100 samples, deduct it when 
ordering. Good Papers from 2c. to llc. a roll. 
FF. HW. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. i. 


Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. ‘Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
sold at the same 


in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 
Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00 ; 
888, coutil. and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444, fine satteen, 
$1.35) 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 
For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


There cannot be a 
perfect bicycle — the 
man who says he 
makes a perfect bi- 
cycle—well, he is mis- 
taken—Columbias 
are sound — they are 
simply the lightest, 
strongest and hand- 
somest bicycles of the 
day. 

Book about. Columbias free, at 
Columbia agencies, By mail for 
two 2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. 


Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


THE STRAINED SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


A Connecticut pastor who has but recently 
returned from missionary service in Turkey 
sends the following, which relates to the diffi- 
culties which our mission workers are now 
encountering: 

In order to fully appreciate the significance 
of recent.events we need to bear in mind that 


the Turkish empire is a bundle of different 
nationalities, each having separate govern- 


. ment recognition and each jealous of the others ; 


that the Armenians, though inferior in num- 
bers to the Turks, are daily prospering at the 
expense of their Moslem neighbors because 
of their superior business abilities; that Ar- 
menian ‘patriots,’ from the safe vantage 
ground of European capitals, have for a long 
time been striving in every way to stir up 
their fellow-countrymen at home to an ap- 
preciation of their wrongs and to incite them 
to struggle for their freedom; and that, while 
the Armenians are not in any condition to 
inaugurate this struggle, the Turks have ob- 
tained an exaggerated idea of the extent and 
importance of the movement and are ready to 
see signs of defection and impending revolu- 
tion on every hand. For many years the dis- 
covery of ‘political cases’? has been of fre- 
quent occurrence and has been utilized quite 
largely by unscrupulous officials as a most 
excellent opportunity for establishing a repu- 
tation for zeal in the interests of the sultan 
and, at the same time, has furnished them 
with anew means of replenishing their private 
urses. The ‘suspect,’ if poor, was exiled or 
anguished in prison, in demonstration of the 
activity and vigilance of the local govern- 
ment; if rich and able to pay for his release, 
he became an illustration of the magnanimity 
of the ruling power. This little game has 
been for a long time exceedingly amusing and 
profitable for the officials who were in a posi- 
tion to fully enter into the humor of it. 

East Windsor. WitiiaAMm F, ENGLISH. 


HE DOES NOT PLEAD FOR CANADA. 


What a bitter cry is Rev. Thomas Hall’s 
letter in the issue of Feb. 9: ‘‘Our English 
brethren have almost deserted us,’ etc. I 
believe that the Colonial Missionary Society 
still sends help to Canadian Congregational 
churches as heretofore, and that some time 
ago it increased its liberality, and Mr. Hall 
himself visited England not such a long time 
since and was handsomely treated by the 
English brethren, according to his own re- 
ports in the Canadian Independent. 

The fact is ‘‘ the English brethren” are.do- 
ing and have yet to doa great work at home, 
especially in the rural districts, and have 
during some years thrown themselves with 
great energy into the breach, and what with 
the great London Missionary Society on their 
hands and with somewhat limited resources 
they do not feel at liberty to send large sums 
into a new country as prosperous as Canada. 
What Canadian Congregationalism most.wants 
is leaders not rulers. They are being ruled 
to death politically. Congregationalism is a 
brotherhood, and if Canada had a few leaders 
there would not need to be such a cry for aid. 
At least, she would feel she had something 
to live for. 


: USE ee ‘ 
MEADE &BAKER'S 4 
CARBOLIC — 
-MOUTH WASH. 


‘It preserves the teeth 
, and keeps thegums 
-ina’‘sound and: # 
healthy condition 
50¢ 


io wCold,.y Cough) ors. sore 
Throat, which might be cured 
by a simple remedy like Brown’s 
Broncu1aL Trocues, if neg- 
lected, may result in a chronic 
Throat Trouble. For Bron- 
chitis, Asthma and Consump- 
tive Coughs, the Troches 
are beneficial. 
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However, your own Home Missionary So- 
ciety has very loud calls for help in your own 
country. Much land is to be possessed. Any 
one traveling over your country and finding 
whole communities entirely destitute of any 
gospel, where people are hungering for the 
bread of life, would see the great need of 


extended missionary work. I was stopping, 


a while ago at a hotel in a small community, 
where there was no opportunity for worship 
withinfourteen miles. Isuggested to the land- 
lady my desire to holdameeting. It was held, 
with quite a number of boarders and visitors 
present, and a very precious season it was 
seemingly to all. ‘'O,” they all said, ‘if you 
would but come again.” AN ENGLISHMAN. 
pI ri ATI ER ie BS 

I have had many people resort to me for 
confession. The confession of every sin that 
I have ever known or heard of, and of sins so 
foul that I never dreamed of, has been poured 
into my ear, but no one person has ever con- 
fessed to me the sin of covetousness.— Xavier. 
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JAS. G. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
74. West 23d St., New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for rlustrated catalogue, 


Pa TIO. 


"amis 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 


Clearance Sale, China and Glass 


As is our practice at this season, after our annual ‘“‘stock-taking,” we mark down 
to close out many odd pieces and remnant lots of fine Porcelain and Cut Glass, in order 
to keep our stock fresh and make room for Spring importations; much of the ware in.this 


sale is less than package cost, and is sold for no fault. 


Monday, March 27. 


On 
On 
On 
On 

Course Sets. 
On 
On 

ments, etc. 


The marked down sale will begin 


Visitors will find the wares assembled, viz: 

Tables Nos. 7, 9 and 12, Main Floor, Chinaware. 

Table No. 19, Main Floor, Decorated Bedroom Sets. 

Tables Nos. 6 and 8, Glass Department, Glassware. 

Table No. 4, in Dinner Set Department, Dinner Sets and 


Table No. 3, on Gallery, Rich Lamps and Shades, and 
Table No. 11, Art Pottery Rooms, Rich China, Mantel Orna- 


All or any of the above will be sold at exactly ONE-THIRD OFF the lowest retail 
prices ever sold by us, and our retail prices, marked in plain figures, are always as low as 


equal ware is sold for anywhere. 


GENUINE BARGAINS to close lots and make room for Spring Importations. 


spection invited. 


In- 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN STREET. 


|| FORK! 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO, 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist, tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 


without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


\ 


Very important changes have 
‘recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 
Weare prepared to offer ex-|lf, 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS j 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., | 
‘i Great Rock Island Route, 


> 


%y 


emer’ 


30, March 1898 


. PUBLIO OPINION. 


It is the old story; again the Reading 
Railroad is brought into trouble through 
its ambitious effort to own and run the 
world. It wished to control all the coal 
output to its own advantage and to the 
robbery of the public and to spread all 
over New England. Hence the result.— 
National Baptist. 


If, as stated, Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet is 
to be made up of comparatively poor men 
all the better. So much gosling gabble is 
heard about the impossibility of a cabinet 
officer living on his salary and ‘enter- 
taining’’ company that it will be refreshing 
to see a lot of men in office who know that 
they are not appointed nor paid to give tea- 
parties.—The Pilot. 


‘*Preludes”’ or ‘‘ante-sermon talks’’ will 
not succeed in this town. They are either 
intended as a sensational antecedent to the 
sermon or they are meant to comprise topics 
that a sermon cannot properly treat. A ser- 
mon should require no such antecedent. 
Sunday in a church should be marked by 
no such topic. If a clergyman cannot put 
his ‘‘prelude’’ stuff into his sermon he 
should not take it into his pulpit at all. The 
obliviousness of preachers now and then to 
good form is becoming notable. A chair on 
the proprieties should be established in every 
theological seminary.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


It seems to be high time for some person 
of authority in the city to pay attention to 
the indecent literature that is printed here 


and offered for sale without any attempt at - 


concealment. Periodicals printed within 
the last few days have been laid upon our 
desk which rival in indelicacy both of letter- 
press and illustration any that the Paris 
market affords, A law was‘passed at Albany 
a few years ago, which we think is not yet 
repealed, forbidding the exposure for sale 
on the news-stands of ‘‘ flash’’ literature. 
If this law has been strictly enforced at any 
time the public have not been aware of it. 
Not only are the old illustrated papers of 
notorious names still published, but new 
ones have come into the field, which, under 
a harmless title, even seek entrance into 
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the reading-rooms of respectable clubs.— | _ 


New York Evening Post. 


THE following letter was written by C. C. Bitting, 
D.D., Bible and Missionary Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to a physician friend, concerning the New Ster- 
lingworth Sanitarium which he had investigated: 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 9, 1892. 


Dear Doctor: I promised to write you a candid 
account of facts andimpressions about the Sterling- 
worth Sanitarium. Remember that this was wholly 
my own idea for information and benefit of friends; 
that I had no personal acquaintance with any officer 
or patient then at the institution; that I inclined to 
discredit the reports, held my judgment indepen- 
dent and paid my own expenses. 

The institution is at Lakewood, a healthy, popular 
and beautiful summer resort on the southwest shore 
of Lake Chautauqua, and about five miles from 
Jamestown, N.Y. The drainage of the village is 
perfect, it has the purest of water, electric lights 
and is connected by electric street railway with 
Jamestown. 

Allis kindness. Each case is examined and care- 
fully studied as any physician worth trusting would 
do. Treatments, therefore, differ with the habits, 
conditions, complications and peculiarities of pa- 
tients. No two are precisely alike. 

Separately and together, the physicians, chemist 
and president assured me that the simplicity and 
innocence of the components of each antidote would 
astonish me, and that no risk or danger exists if 
these remedies are properly administered. They 
declared their willingness to make these statements 
under oath, if needful. Patients are thoroughly 
examined before acceptance. 

These remedies are not the result of theories or 
blind explorations, nor of a moment, but of close 
observation, of study, time and testing, and were as 
surprising to these gentlemen, at first, as they are 
to any of us. The proofs are in the performances, 
incredulous as we may be. Seeing the rescued re- 
minded me of the incredulous Pharisees over the 
man born blind whom Jesus cured. ‘They could not 
credit the fact and the man could not explain the 
remedy, but he could say, ‘* This one thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see.”’ I do not pre- 
tend to explain it. I say what I saw and heard, 
and say it for the hope and rescue of humanity. 

Much could be said of the kindness and character 
of the officers, of the patients and of the surround- 
ings. I wonder, but here is evidence that I cannot 
refuse or ignore. It points to hope where we have 
despaired. Families and homes may be glad. To 
tell of it seems to me a duty, and as a message of 
benevolence and Christianity. I believe that physi- 
cians should commit their patients to this treat- 
ment if failing ina cure at home. I have written, 
as I believe, only the truth, but not all. I do not 
comprehend more than the facts and these make me 
wonder. I believe that good and a cure will come 
from the attendance of N at ‘“Sterlingworth.”’ 

Very sincerely yours, etc., C.C. BITTING. 


Py. 
—_—— 


| Gold 


— 


GIVE NO QUARTER 
to the enemy—LDirt. 
Give the quarter to 
your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and see the dirt fly. 


> 


Dust Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less end goes much farther than any other 


kind. Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 


eardin 
Flexible. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
nials mailed free. 

Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “Hartman.” | 


SAVE DOCTOR BILLS 


and_ protect your family from infectious diseases by dis- 
n oueecees or Gaal mat and buying the Hartman 


Catalogue and testimo- 


Cant be overlookea— 
the simple truth about Peard- 
zmeé. It washes clothes, paint, 
dishes—everything that can 
be washed. It cleans your 
house from cellar to attic. It 
saves you half the work, and 
most of the wear, and it in- 
jures nothing with which you 
use it. The facts about Pearl. 
zme rnaake its imitators mourn ; 
she who has used it longest, 


knows best their truth. 
Beware of imitations. 248 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


**a HEALING WONDER.” 


omfort 
Powder 


Old People Suffer 


when the skin is affected. The 
joints puff out, and are tender; 
small abrasions appear, which smart 
and burn; and often, where nothing 
unnatural appears, there is burning 


and itching. Comfort Powder 
affords complete relief. 
“T am 76 years old. I con- 


tracted skin poisoning in the army, 
and have suffered terribly from 
chafing and itching. I tried many 
remedies, but Comfort Powder 
alone gave me complete relief.” — 
James R. Howarp, Linden, Mass. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


use Comfort Soap For 


The Hands, The Face, The Com- 
plexion. It is Antiseptic, Emollient, 
and Curative. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
paths. Send for illustrated circular. 
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EDUCATION. 

—— Mr. E. A. Goodnow has recently given 
$10,000 to Drury College at Springfield, Mo., 
to be used to erect a dormitory for young 
women students. The late David Prouty of 
Spencer left $15,000 for this college. 


Rev. J. W. Gunn, who for the last four 
years has labored heroically to build up the 
Congregational church in Steamboat Springs 
in northwestern Colorado, is now projecting 
an academy which shall furnish to Routt 
County, itself as large as the whole State of 
Connecticut and rich in agricultural and coal 
resources and having already a population of 
3,000, the only opportunity for an education 
beyond that of the district schools. 


— Though President William G. Sperry 
of Olivet College has been in Michigan hardly 
two months, he has already made a marked 
impression in the college and beyond it. The 
Detroit Congregational Club gave him a royal 
welcome in February. He preached in March 
in the First Church, Grand Rapids, and during 
Rev. C: T. Brown’s absence is supplying Olivet 
Church. He has engagements at two local 
associations in April and will address the 
State Association in May. Meanwhile, affairs 
at the college are looking up, and students 
and faculty grow enthusiastic over the bright 
prospects. The old president’s house is to be 
turned into recitation rooms for the music 
department and President Sperry has raised 
$2,500 towards a new president’s home. The 
inauguration at Commencement will be a great 
occasion. 


-—— The fifth session of the Georgia Chau- 
tauqua at Albany, Ga., is to open April 2.8 As 
heretofore it is in charge of Dr. W. A. Duncan 
and Rev. A. E. Dunning, though the main 
part of the work is being done by the citizens 
of Albany. Several prominent lecturers and 
teachers from the South and the North are 
on the program. One important feature is a 
Teachers’ Institute for both white and colored 
teachers. This is to be conducted by State 
Commissioner Bradwell, the public schools in 
the southern counties of,the State being closed 
for a week in order that teachers may attend: 
The fare for the round trip between New York 
and Savannah by the Savannah Steamship 
Line is only thirty-two dollars, and those who 
wish to see Southern life and interest in a 
grea popular educational movement could 
not have a better opportunity than will be 
afforded by this assembly. 

The new catalogue of the Norwich Free 
Academy reveals gratifying prosperity of this 
important institution. Under the sagacious 
management of Principal Robert P. Keep, 
Ph. D., the academy has multiplied its depart- 
ments and its educating power. It has nine- 
teen teachers, besides a number of eminent 
educators who lecture to the students in the 
normai department. The normal department, 
the art school and the manual training class 
have come into existence within the past four 
years. The Slater Memorial Hall, with its 
admirable museum) makes a natural home for 
training in fine arts and sixty students are en- 
rolied in the day and evening classes of this 
department. The normal school, which ad- 
mits only young ladies who have completed a 
regular course in the academy, or have had an 
equivalent schooling elsewhere, reports this 


_ year seventeen students, and only two of its 


- 


forty graduates are without employment in 
teaching. The three regular courses in the 
academy enroll 271 pupils, while the entire 
number in ail the departments is 348. 


ONE AT LrAsr.—Every family should own at 
teast one brass bedstead, and its most appropriate 
disposal will be to erect it in the guest chamber of 
.the house. Ten years hence, if properly cared for, 


it will look even finer than on the day of its pur: 
chase. A very beautiful pattern of brass bedstead 
can now’ be bought as low as $19 at Paine’s furni- 
ture warerooms on Canal Street. Considering its 
beauty the price is a strong temptation to purchase. 
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TRUE, EVERY WORD. 


A Realism Terrible in Its 
Intensity. 


A Story which is without an Equal in 
the World. 


The Exact Faets Told Exactly as They 
Occurred. 


Lrespanon, N. H. As your correspondent I 
communicate the following remarkable story 
exactly as it came from the lady’s own lips. 
Everybody in Lebanon, N, H., knows Mrs. 
S. R. Berry well; indeed, she is a most highly 
respected resident here. The story is one 
which particularly interests every one at this 
season. , 

“T was in a very bad way; such trembling 
in my arms and limbs and my heart was just 
frightful, and those terrible sweeping chills 
and trembling in my limbs made me expect a 
shock or to lose the use of them completely. 

“T could not sleep nights because my heart 
would palpitate and the chills or shaking 
would follow and I could do but very little of 
anything. 

“TJ could not sit up all day but had to lie 
down a great deal, and my nerves were very 
weak and of no use. Why,I could not bear 
any noise. 

‘““ There was a terrible pain in my head, with 
burning both sides of the head, and I was 
almost a complete wreck of my former self. 

“No one had any hopes of my being better. 
My doctor ordered a change of everything, 
but I was not equal to moving anywhere, in- 
deed, could not walk any to speak of, only 
drag about from one room to another. 

“And such dull, heavy feelings, as if I was 
about to meet someawful doom. All the time 
I was depressed in mind and spirits and could 
not cheer up. 

““My liver was swollen so I could not rest 
unless hot applications were used on my side 
and my kidneys were very bad. 

“In my despair I began the use of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and I will say that this wonderful medicine is 
the greatest blessing that ever came into a 
family. 


MRS. S. R. BERRY. 


““TIt has done perfect wonders for me. I 
was soon on the right road to health and 
Strength by its use, and I am gaining every 
day. After taking two bottles I could do 
more work than I had for over a year, and 
now I do all my housework and all my sew- 
ing. I can walk vigorously, indeed, have 
walked as far as five miles in an afternoon. 
Yes, itis true; you can ask any one here. 

“‘T can now eat better than ever, ain strong 
again and have got back most of my former 
looks and good color. 


¢ 
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‘‘Tam a wonder to everybody who knows 
how weak and low I was before using this 
remedy. Our doctor met mea few days ago 
and said that I was doing wonderfully, that 
my eyes were bright and that I looked well. 

‘OQ, words are useless! I cannot tell how 
much I prize this great and blessed medicine. 
All my family join me in one loud chorus in 
saying, God bless this great health giving 
remedy! I have told every one of my friends, 
far and near, and you see they cannot help 
believing, for here I am, a living witness, to 
show what has been done for me.” 

Can anything be added to this? ; 

The sick and suffering should certainly use 
so marvelous a health giver as this great 
remedy appears to be. Especially should all 
use it now, for it is the most excellent of all 
spring medicines to invigorate the blood, 
strengthen the nerves and regulate all the 
organs. Itis purely vegetable and harmless, 
and druggists keep it for $1 per bottle. 

Doctors recommend and prescribe it be- 
cause it is the discovery and prescription of 
an eminent physician, Dr. Greene of 34 Tem- 
ple Place, Boston, Mass., the successful spe- 
ialist in curing all forms of nervous and 
chronic diseases. The doctor can be con- 
sulted free, personally or by letter. 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING GATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
triflingexpense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full descrip- 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 


Free trial at the office. p 
181 Tremont Street, = a Boston, Mass. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


? Oneof New England's oldest and 
4 best known Clergymen, given up to 
Wi die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of Tn- 
-X/ flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
\ Remedy ever discovered. All 
Ip ersons oe with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrip: 
<—., Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
~ ~ and kindred diseases, upon 
f} p ersonal appienion mail, 
Woda i express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a written statement by him, c1 his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R.1I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
/ 28, HAIR A SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
~\ Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

; skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. , 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 97 
Lake St., Chieago. —— 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882, 
Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Céntennial 
Exhibition, 1876. - - 
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Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
4s contain- 
ed in _let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
_ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oilis out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
TRE IE AES WT ES a | A Ee a ea AEE 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


Ask thousands of tortured and disfigured 
little babies throughout the land. Every- 
thing that is cleansing, purifying and beauti- 
fying for the skin, scalp and blood of infants 
and childrer, the CUTICURA BREME- 
DIES will do. They afford instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure in the most agonizing of itching and 
burning eczemas. They clear the skin of the 
most distressing scaly, crusted, pimply and 
blotchy humors. They cleanse the scalp of 
dandruff, scales and crusts, and restore the 
hair. They purify the blood of simple, scrof- 
ulous and hereditary humors. Thus from a 
simple blemish to the worst case of scrofula 
they are equally successful. Everything 
about these great skin cures, blood purifiers 
and humor remedies inspires confidence. They 
are absolutely pure and may be used on the 
youngest infant.) They are agreeable’ to the 
most refined and sensitive. They are speedy, 
economical and unfailing. Cures made in 
childhood are almost invariably permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP 25e.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00 

Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPO- 
RATION, Boston. 


“All About the Skin, Scalp end Hair,” 64 pages, 300 
¢ Diseases, mailed free. 


WIFE SA ihe aor CANNOT SEE HOW 
erase O1T FOR THE MONEY, 
= $I ghar a uoo tt Improved Oxford Singea 
a Sewing Machine; perfect working , rellabia, 
#AGd finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 

with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years, Buy 
y purer sro our factory, and save deslere and agents 


Send for FREE CATAT.OGUE. Mention pay iia 


(ORD MIG. U0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGG, 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL FREE 
under 18 years of age who will work for’ 


re NO MONEY NEEDED, 
Sond this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO., 
Waar owisr QUINCY S7., CHICAGO, LL. A 


PAST DAY PROCLAMATION, 


Governor Russell has appointed ‘April 6 as 
Fast Day. The text of his proclamation fol- 
lows 


Whereas, our pious ancestors established! 
the custom of setting apart by public author- 
ity a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer to! 
God, that the whole people might thereon, in 
public and private, unite in such holy service 
and devotion to their Creator as the day, alike 
in its name and purpose, suggested ; 

And whereas long continued usage now re- 
quires the annual appointment of stich a day, 
although it has ceaséd to be devoted gener- 
ally to “the purposes of its origin, but is appro- 
priated and used as a holiday, for purposes at, 
variance with its origin, its name and its sol-. 
emn character ; 

And whereas this day is recognized in the 
statutes of the commonwealth and set apart 
as a holiday, and recent legislative action has, 
decided that no change is to be made in regard 
to it; it therefore becomes my official duty 
now to appoint a day of fasting, humiliation 
and prayer. Accordingly, with the advice and 
consent of the council, ‘I do hereby appoint 
Thursday, the sixth day of April next, as the 
day to be devoted to such purposes. 

It is for the people of the commonwealth to 
determine whether this shall be observed in 
conformity with the high and holy purposes 
for which it has been instituted and is ap- 
pointed, or whether it shall be a formal fast 
by proclamation, to which the great body of 
the community of a Christian State. gives 
neither heed, support nor service. 


RISIBLES, 


The family were debating at the dinner table 
what things each would be disposed to give 
up in Lent. When the ball of conversation 
had rolled over as far as little Johnnie in the 
high chair he averred his willingness to give 
up trying to be good. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO WHOMSOEVER 
IT MAY APPLY. 


Sweeter than the bulbul singing 

In sun-smitten lands of drought, 

Are the tintinnabulations of my 
mouth, 

How I love its giddy gurgle, 

How [I love its fluent flow, 

How I love to wind my mouth up, 

Dearly love to let it go. 


automatic 


Not long ago a Newton minister, on an ex- 
change, was much flattered by the careful and 
apparently appreciative attention paid him by 
a woman in one of the front pews. After the 
service he described her appearance to one of 
the deacons and asked who she was. ‘ Oh!” 
was the reply, ‘that’s old Mrs. Blank. She’s 
stone deaf.”’ 

A small boy in a language class was asked 
to define an idiom, which he did correctly. 
Whereupon one of his classmates said with 
wide-eyed wonder, “‘I thought an idiom was 
a person who talks with spirits.” Teacher 
and class were in doubt for a moment until 
a boy with an unduly developed head said, 
with an expression of relief, ‘*O, he means a 
medium /”” 

Ten-year-old Ethel’s expansive idea of 
wealth consists in possessing ‘‘nonillions of 
dollars,’ and her imaginary calculations 
neyer fall below this considerable amount. 
“ Auntie,’’ she said one day, ‘do you know 
what I would do first thing if I had nonillions 
of dollars?’’ Auntie confessed her inability 
to guess. ‘‘ Well,’”’ said Ethel, ‘“‘I would hire 
somebody to listen to grandpa’s old stories.’’— 
Ex. 

A minister from an adjoining parish recently 
had an appointment to preach ina Connecticut 
church. He was so unfortunate as to lose 
his way and was obliged to cross fields, tear 
down fences and plow through snowdrifts, 
so that he failed to arrive till twenty minutes 
after the hour for the service to begin. He 
was so exhausted as to be almost unable to 
speak but gave out the hymn beginning, 

O, could I speak the matchless worth. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces haye 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons New York. 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, ‘and 
Bronchitis, 


use 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


the best 

of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


WAY AU AW Ai Ai duidududuBulng, 


‘COUGHS COLDS 


See ; 


Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


¢ It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other mediclue. 

It spares mothers bee ag anxiety 
about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

=| It cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be reared by human ald 

It alleviz.es even the most desperate 
cases of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t'.e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere <t 10c., 35c., and 75c. 


The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


. 
Botanic Balsam, 
And take no other, 
Made by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., Druggists. »\= 
New York city and Augusta, Me. ‘a 


Bele, 


rrr 


PO 


D 


Ail 


ingiging 


ings 


Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap 


and 


you will have aclear complexion. Will 


Cure 


all Skin and Scalp Diseases that can 
be reached by external application. 


Those 


bites of Black Flies, Poison by Ivy or 
Dogwood, Chapped Hands, and 


Pimples. 


Used by Physicians. All dealers have 
it. Send three 2c. stamps for sample to 
THE BARNEY CO., Boston, Wass. 


PILES. Se 


ADVICE FREE. 

To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own Case, 
and how I was cured Tee many piney of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J . KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
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FASTER HATS. 


Dunlap 
§ 
Conservative 


Roa LS 


“The prevalence of the ridiculous 
wide-brimmed, low-crowned hats has 
driven the leading hatters to abjure 
the fashion entirely and put out the 
most conservative shapes they have 
designed in years. .. . Thecriticism 
of the trade that ‘Dunlap is not in it: 
this year’ is, no doubt, highly amus- 
ing to the firm, who originate with 
special reference to suiting theirown 
customers and not the enterprising 
manufacturers who want to copy it.” 
—Clothier and Furnisher. 


Dunlap’s latest block is 
NOT ULTRA—does not 
cater to the genus swell 
or the cad—but is a hat 
that gentlemen of good 
taste can wear without 
being conspicuous or loud. 
It is meeting with un- 
wonted favor. 

Silks and Derbvs of 
the sole Boston ageats, 


JACKSON & CO,, 


126 Tremont St., opp. Park 
St. Church. 


Established, 1855. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
3 EAST 147H STREET, N. Y, 


HE -FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106- aged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK t Co. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL for Giris. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights; Brooklyn.) River- 
side Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

HOME. SCHOOL for Boys. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and ent trou- 


bles, AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A, 
cL H U R Cc H Established 182%. 
re) R Cc A N Ss Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
» Illustrated with, Colored Portraits, and 
Rgiving full Particulars of all our famous 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 

P e 
‘ Sold for CASH or on EASY TERMS 

YS of PAYMENT to suit everybody. 
ORGANS $35.00. PIANOS $175.00. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 


CORNISH & CO. 


rite 
‘o-day. 


Washington, 
New Jersey. 


{ 
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SHEPARD, 
NORWELL ._ 
& CO. 
Kid Gloves. 


75 doz. of Ladies’ SHORT GAUNTLET 
GLOVES, very stylish, S 


$1.00. 


We have just received a special im- 
portation of fine KID GLOVES in New 
Heliotrope, New Reds, Navysand Greens, 
with the large New Style 4-Button. 

Price for Easter week, 


9195 rer rare. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 
India, China 


Florentine Silks. 


Our opening display will be a 
notable feature comprising the new- 
est DESIGNS and COMBINATIONS 
of tint and color in figured CHINA, 
ARMURE, CORAH and ORIEN- 
TAL ART SILKS with plain colors 
to match. 


FRINGES. 


Our stock consists of the very latest 
styles of FRINGES switable for 
DRAPERI“S, SCARFS, TABLE 
COVERS, etc. The color combina- 
tions match our ART SILKS. 


SNOW FLAKE CURTAINS. 


We will offer a beautiful assort- 
ment of SNOW FLAKE CUR= 
TAINS in white and cream 


grounds, soft color effects, 


These are especially adapted to summer and beach 
cottages, the general effect being cool and refreshing in 
appearance. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60, 


Boston. 


CHURCH | 
CARPETS. 


» In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA RPETS foruse 
in CHU ROHES at man- 
prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


a) 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 60, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, soeSsi'ss., Boston. 


30 March 1893 


FRUIT AND« 


T R E ES ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Plants, Evergreens, for Spring Plant- 
ing, Immense stock. Ordernow. 160 pp. Catalogue free. 


ELLWAN G ER & BA RRY Mt.Hope Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


TREES 


‘THE BEST 
the largest 
collection 

— in the Country 


Wise buyers universally favor the 
Shady Hill Nursery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 


gi.T RALLING QUEEN” 


q 


FUCHSIA, TRAILING QUEEN, 


This new Fuchsia is the most fascinatingly beautiful 
of all new pints Instead of growing erect, its branches 
are vine-like and trail down over the sides of the pot 
or basket to a length of two or three feet. ‘The flowers 
are of enormous size, buds, tubes and sepals being in- 
tense scarlet, while the corolla is a deep rich purple, 
changing to a fine crimson—flowers of both colors 
showing ona pl nt to great advantage. Plants bloom 
all the time, both summer and winter, and frequently 
show hundreds of flowers at once in enormous drooping 
clusters It is the easiest of all plants to grow, as it 
thrives in any soil or situation. Itis the mast beautiful 
window plant we have. Strong plants for blooming at 
once. by mail, postpaid, 30c. each, 2 for 50¢.,5 
for $1.00. Or for only 35c. we will mail one plant 
each of this Fuchsia and the Charming Mexican 
Primrose. ORDER NOW. THIS OFFER WILL 
NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Also, the 
Following Special Collections, Postpaid: 

12 Gladioli, all colors mixed, flowering bulbs. .10c. 

3 Tuberoses, New Variegated, Tall and Pearl... .20c. 

5 grand flowering Cacti, 5 sorts named......--. -30¢. 
All the above including Fuchsia, Mexican Primrose, and 
Catalogue for only 80c. 

OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOCUE 
of Flower and Wegetable Seeds, aEuIDs; 
Plants and Rare Fruits is the most beautifu 
aud complete ever issued. 156 pages, hundreds of 
Blegant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers, and '¢ 
beautiful large Colored Plates. We offer the 
finest standard varieties and Novelties in Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds, and 
rare new fruits. This MAGNIFICENT CAT- 
ALOGUE will be sent free to all who order 
anything here offered. Otherwise send 20c. for it 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


-27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. : 


ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 1400 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


“A dream of architecturat beauty, and the embodiment of all that 


is unigue, artistic, sanitary and modern in appointments and service.” 


HE OPENING OF STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM is also the mark of an epoch 
in the history of medicine. The demonstration of a new principle in the treatment of 
CONSUMPTION and diseases of throat and lungs was here first carried out under the 
scrutiny of a commission of scientific men. That the results achieved were far beyond com- 
parison with any heretofore known methods or climatic influences has been established. 

The staff is composed of only strictly reguiar physicians. The corps of trained nurses 
and general service are of the highest order. The treatment is entirely scientific, exclusively 
institutional and necessarily somewhat expen- 
sive. A limited number of patients can now 
be received in order of application and accept- 
ance. A history of case must accompany ap- 
plication mailed, or, what is much better, be 
brought by attending physician, coming as our 
guest and investigator. For Clinical Reports, 
illustrated pamphlet or other information con- 
cerning treatment of chronic diseases in general, 


address 
STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 


Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 


Box 149. - New York, UPS.A. 
‘E. L. FRISBEE, B. B. HAMILTON, A. E. Persons, M.D. 
' President ; Secretary. Medical Director. 

: REFERENCES: 


S. G. Dorr, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. Wm. J. Cronyn, M. D., Dunkirk, N. Y. : INGLE-NOOK. 


C. M. Daniels, M. D.. Buffalo, N. Y. John Damback, M.-D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Prof, Bradley Dorr, Buffalo, N.Y, | Laban Hazeitine, M. D., Jamestown, N.Y. 


L P Fisher Jan93 r 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


leyelands 


Absolutely the Best. 


Bakin 
Powde 


The true composition is published on every label, information not given by other 


manufacturers. 


TS PURE 


Cleveland’s baking powder is pure and wholesome, as 
shown by 
Official Reports of U.S. Govt., Canadian Govt., State of Ohio and State 
of Néw Jersey. 


Analyses of Henry A. Mott, Late Chemist for U.S. Govt.; E.G. Love, Ph.D., 
Late Chemist for U.S. Govt.; A. F. Underwood, Chemist for the U.S. Govt., 1891. 


Analyses of State Chemists:—Frank L. Bartlett, Maine; James F. 
Babcock, Mass.; Dr. Bennett F. Davenport, Mass.; A. H. Sabin, Vermont; 
S. F. Peckham, R. I.; Wm. M. Habirshaw, Ch. of N.Y. State Agric. Soc.; 
General S. H. Hurst, Late Ohio Food Commissioner. 


Analyses of Professors of Chémistry:—Dr. Johnson, Yale College; 
Henry Morton, Pres. Stevens Institute of Technology; Prof Comey, of Tufts 
College; Drs. Austen and Wilber, Rutgers College; R. A. Witthaus, A.M., 
M.D., University of Buffalo, N.Y.; Dr. Genth, University of Penn.; Prof. 
Smith, Wittenberg College; W. O.Semans, Ohio Wesleyan University; E. H. 
Bartley, B. S., M. D., Long Island College Hospital. 


You know what you are eating when you use Cleveland's. 


“TTS SURES 


Cleveland’s baking powder is sure. 
fect work. 


Each spooniul does per- 
‘*Cleveland’s’’ is used and recommended by 


Teachers of Cookery: Mrs. Emma P,. Ewing, Principal Chautauqua 
School of Cookery; Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, Author of Boston Cook Book; Mrs. 
Carrie M. Dearborn, Principal of Boston Cooking School; Sarah T. Rorer, 
Principal of Philadelphia Cooking School, who says: ‘I am convinced Cleve- 


land’s is the purest baking pow- 

der made, I hive adopted it ex- 7 

clusively in my cooking schools , Cs E d 
and for daily household use.” ® 


Writers on Domestic Science: ‘ Emily Hayes,’? The Household ; Mrs. 
Eliza R. Parker, Author of ‘‘ Economical Housekeeping”; Marion A. McBride, 
The Cottage Hearth; Laura Bradstreet White, Girls’ High School, Boston; 
Marion Harland, Author of ‘Common Sense in the Household,” who says: 
“After a long and careful trial of others, I prefer Cleveland’s baking powder: 
{t is a pure cream of tartar and soda mixture, not containing alum, 


ammonia, or any other sub- ye 
e 


stance deleterious to the hu- 
man stomach,” 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 


“SOUTH 


HOTEL «x 


OUR SITE 


COMBINES THE 


BEST ADVAN=- 


TAGES OF 


LOCATION WITH 


THE BEST 


ADVANTAGES 


OF TRANSPOR= 


TATION. 


> io 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
WILL OPEN APRIL 15th. 


Address: 


OFFICERS. 
F. ©. OVIATT, President. 
CLARENCE M. LYMAN, Secretary. 
GEORGE B. TOWNSEND, Treasurer. 
CHARLES R. BRADLEY. Manager. 


NOW FOR YOUR 


WORLD’S FAIR VISIT. 


PEOPLE | 
FOR RATES . 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ 


A ROOM CAN BE RESERVED 


« SHORE.” 


FRONTING 


LAKE IMICHIGAN. 


a oo ae Kk 
AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
ASSOCIATION, 


’ City Office, Room 810 Bort Building, 


17-21 QUINCY STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in thas column, not exceeding five lanes (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wmsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Kf you wish a new Encyclopedia, Typewriter, Organ, 
Piano (ortorenta Piano), Bicycle, Stove or Brass Bedstead, 
ae money by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 

oston, 


For Kent.—A furnished house in Chicago for oo 
August and September, in fine order, for $200 a month. 
Within ten minutes’ ride of fair grounds. For particu- 
ae address Miss EK. W. B., No. 183 37th Street, Chicago, 


BW anted.—A position as Oar ean or private sec- 
retary; would be glad to travel with an invalid, or 
-could take charge of a household. References given 
and asked. Address M., Room 21, 1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


W orld’s Fair Visitors.—I have three large, pleasant 
rooms in my own home at $1.50 per day for each room. 
Near to Fair grounds, cool, clean, quiet and safe. Write 
for dates. Rev. G. $. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Chicago. 


W anted.—A position in mission or church work, by 
a lady of training and experience in visiting, holding 
meetings and in all departments of such work. Best of 
references given. Address H. E. A., care Congregational- 
ist, Boston, Mass. 


= Te = 


INCINNAT! BELL FOUND 


\@ RY 
» CINCINNATI, OHIO: " 
Bree BELLS 
Catalogue MRI EEE Setar ee ore eA oS 
M MENEBLY & OOMPANY. 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELL 


# yor Churches, Schools, etc. , Slso Chime, 
and Peais. Formore than half a centun’ 
noted for superiority over all others, 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


——___ 


CHIMES 

& PEALS 

in the Wor 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
a a 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
2x7 WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
= 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


| Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘ Ostermoor & CO0., ‘New vorcny. 


S a AT| N GS PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 1°S#. 16th st, 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence K. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 


ane “HURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
\, ufacturers’ prices. We 
‘| solicit correspondence, 


FOLDING-SEAT PEWS, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
ALSO 


/\ JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSReesite.., Boston. 
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I want to ask the Christian public for help, however small, on behalf of the following 


schools in which I am interested: 


1. NORTHFIELD SEMINARY. 


Opened 1879. 359 young women enrolled last year. 


2. MT. HERMON SCHOOL. 


350 young men enrolled last year. 


Opened 1881. 


i Students in both these institutions received a general academic education, and also practical 
instruction in domestic and industrial work. The bible, however, is taught every day. The entire charge 
upon each student for board and tuition is only $100 per annum. An additional sum of $100 per student 


has to be raised annually to defray expenses. 


3. BIBLE INSTITUTE, Chicago. 


Opened. 1889. 99 students enrolled last year in the Ladies’ Department, 248 in the Men’s Depars- 
ment. Its object is to educate men and women in the knowledge and use of the Word of God, and to train 
them in aggressive methods of Christian work for home and foreign fields. About $150, m addition to 
what each student pays, is needed to meet his annual expenses. 


My aim in all these institutions is to get students who perhaps cannot. afford to go 


elsewhere. 


The numbers are increasing every year. 


Can we do better than train workers for the Master’s service? Kindly address com- 


munications to Kast Northfield, Mass. 


7 


de 


Yours in the work, 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEFIBLY—1893 


Tickets good for 
stop-over at | 
Chautauqua in 1893. 


College of Liberal Arts. 
Three sessions of two weeks each. Classes 
in Language, Literature and Science. In- 
structors from leading American colleges, 


BA. 


BABA 


(2) 


Dr. Egerton R. Young, and many others. 
TMusic of a High Grade. 


oo’ 


4 Lecture Courses. 

By Prof. Henry Drummond, Prof. H. E. Von Holst, Prof. George H. Palmer, Dr. Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Dr. Herrick Johnson, Prof. R. D. Roberts, Dr. W. R. Harper, Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, Rev. S. A. Barnett (Toynbee Hall), Mrs. Eliza R. Scidmore. 

Single Addresses and Lectures, 

By Prof. H. E. Von Holst, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Prof. J. S, Riggs, Mrs. Mary ' 
Lowe Dickinson, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Mrs. Emily H. Miller, Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Bishop Alpheus Wilson, Rev. Frank Bristol, Mr. John Temple Graves, Miss Jane Adams, 


Refined Entertainments. 
During the past autumn and winter the completion of a sewer system has put 


Chautauqua in Perfect Sanitary Condition. 


For details of railway arrangements, for catalogues and programs, address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


$ 

§ 
ONTARIO 
WAhCARA FAL 


Tickets good for 
stop-over at 
Chautauqua in 1893. 


wy 
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Other Schools. 
Biblical Literature, Music, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Elocution and Oratory, Manual 
Training, Art, Kindergarten, Photography. 


Varied Recreation. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very lowest rates, including Sleeper, with com- 
lete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 
otel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and aH ty eaters points leave Boston on through ex- 
press trains every Tuesday, via the Boston and Maine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. Forratesand full particulars 
of our excursions apply to your nearest ticket agent or 

write A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NAVE $43 © CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Execur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, etc. call on or address 
J. ©. JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 

OM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


The World’s 
Greatest Masterpiece. 


The Finest Illustrated Edition 
ever offered in any language 


OF THE 
IMITATION vw ee 
OF CHRIST \ns Geet ee 


Year for Agents.’ 
Address A.J. HOLMAN & CO., LIMITED, 
1222 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY 

Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Tis FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK o. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical, Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
HOME SCHOOL for Boys. 


Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M.A. 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


\ 
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Now Ready. 


The World of the 
Unseen. 


An Essay on the relation of 
Higher Space and Things 
Eternal. By Rev. A. Wit- 
LINK. 12m0o, cloth, $1.25. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


We believe that no thoughtful or 
intelligent person who begins to: read 
this little book will willingly lay it 
down unfinished. We think most 
persons who have read it once will 
read it several times. We venture 
to predict that the book will be as 
popular as *The Unseen Universe,’ 
or * Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.’ It seems to bring the un- 
seen so near ‘that the smallest 
movement in the Fourth Direction 
would immediately bring us into 
4t.2?—CuURCHMAN. ’ 

“His idea is absolutely new, and among those who 
are interested in the unseen world and the future 
state this book is bound to create a profound im- 
pression. His theory is a bold and original one, 
which at first glance seems to be not only impossible 
but unthinkable, and yet as it is unfolded, worked 
out, and followed to its logical conclusion, the diffi- 
culties involved seem to vanish, and the first impres- 
sion after finishing the reading is that here we have 
a solution of many deep problems that have long 
puzzled churchmen and philosophers. The book is 


one that presents a great thought, and is worthy of 
careful consideration.”—The Iaving Church. 
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The Model Sunday School. 
By Rey. GEO. M. BOYNTON, D.D. Price 75 cents. 


A thoroughly practical, comprehensive Handbook 
for S. S. Superintendents and Teachers. 
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Sunday:School Primary Teachers’ 
Manual. By LOUISE ORDWAY TEAD. Price in 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 35 cents, 


Sermons by the Monday Club. 
On the International S. 8. Lessons for 1893. 
$1.25. Published yearly. 


Whe Bible, the Sunday School Text 
Book. By ALFRED HOLBURN, M.A. Price, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
Treats of authenticity and genuineness of the sacred 


writings, also exemplifies processes of teaching by 
metaphor, simile, parab!e, ete. 


Price 


Seven Laws of Teaching. 
By JOHN L. GREGORY,LL.D. Price 65 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


The Young Teacher. 
An Elementary Handbook of S.S. Instruction. By 
Wm. S. GROSER, B.S. C, Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


.. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 
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LPR DPDS 
The Chicago Anarchists 


OF 1886: THE CRIME, THE TRIAL 
AND THE PUNISHMENT 


By the Judge who presided at the Trial 


With portraits of the Judge and Jury, reproductions of 
Anarchist handbills, and full-page illustrations by 
Castaigne from descriptions of eye-witnesses. 


PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN 


The April “CENTURY” 


Other contents include: ‘‘ The Princess Anne,’’ the first of 
two profusely illustrated historical papers by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
a visit to Mistral, by Thomas A. Janvier, with full-page por- 
trait of the Provencal poet; ‘‘ Margaret Fuller,”’ a biographi- 
cal sketch, with portrait; two complete illustrated stories by 
new writers; Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘Sweet Bells Out of 
Tune,” and other serials ; poems, departments, etc. 

ARBOR DAY (April 22) is the subject of several important 
papers, including a description, with many illustrations, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, ‘‘the finest tree museum in the world.” 

READY SATURDAY, APRIL rst. Profusely illustrated with 
14 full-page engravings and 50 smaller cuts. 
Price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
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For sale by news- 
Yearly subscriptions, $4.00. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION N EW BOO KS 


A EA Tees fw eed ed WS Dd a ee 


By Helen B. Williams 


A story of a young girl from the age of 
sixteen onward, through the experiences 
of home life and school life. 

12mo - = £Price, $1.25. 
Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES «& CO.. 
133 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Children’s Day 
- - MUSIC - = 
New No. XXVII. 


My Country. 


Pilgrim 
Children’s 


° Hil. The Children and 
Services. the Kingdom. 
ae 0 I i 
By M. C. HAZARD. VI he Child in ne ple. 
Musical Editor, XI. Bible Children. 
JOHN W. TUFTS.| XV. The Good Fight. 


XIX. My Sunday School. 


XXIII. The Lord’s 
Garden. 


Price 5cts.; 100 copies, $4.00. 
Samples; 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding yolume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$l. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Hs- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \FHME MUSICAL WISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more, Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY—. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OLNOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


** Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE PILLAR IN THE NIGHT. J. R. Mac- 


duff, D. D., author of ‘‘ Mind and Words of 
Jesus,” ‘*Morning and Night Watches,” etc. 
12mo. $1.25. 


“A companion to the author’s ‘Bow in the 
Cloud.’ Like the other, though purposely in a 
more extended shape, its pages are addressed 
to those in afiliction.” 

IN THE PINE WOODS. By Rev. T. L. Baily. 
304 pp. 12mo. 4illustrations. $1.25. 
A thrilling story of Christian work on the frontier. 


MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. By Julia 
MacNair Wright, author of ‘‘ Adam’s Daughters.” 
387 pp. 12mo. 5illustrations. $1.50. 

An admirable story, showing what can be done 
for the temporal and spiritual welfare of work- 
ing girls. ; 

SUN, MOON AND STARS; or Astronomy for 
Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. Revised, re- 
written, enlarged antl brought up to the present 
time. The 20th edition; practically a new book. 
3834pp. 12mo. 16 illustrations. $1.25. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK of the BANK of FAITH; 
Precious Promises arranged for daily use. With 
brief comments by Spurgeon. 12mo. $1.50. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


BosTON, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SAN FRANCISCO, 735 Mar, St. 


What Church 


Prayer Meeting, Sunday School 
or Y. M. C. A. 


can afford to be without a supply of good hooks, and 
FINE, SPIRITED SINGING, when our ~ 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL AVR Nis. § & 6 


containing over 400 of the most useful and popular 
Sacred Songs and Standard Hymns ever published in 
one volume, can be had for the remarkably low price of 
$45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music. 
10 “ 100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 
5 « 100, Paper 6é 66 6é 
Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also be 
had at all leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
74 E. 4th St., Cincinnati’ 


76 E. Ninth St., NewYork. 
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T? CHRISTIANS, EVERYWHERE 


THE WORLD'S FAIR WILL BE CLOSED ON SUNDAY. 


This puts the Seal of God upon the great enterprise and Christians will 
support it. May 1st is almost upon us. The great portals will soon swing 
open and millions will be pressing for admittance. 


AWORDINSEASON . 


Among the coming throngs that will crowd Chicago, a visitor, who is 
ignorant of its streets, car-lines and hotels will be quite bewildered. If not as 
“a lamb among wolves,” he will indeed be ‘‘a sheep without a shepherd.” 
There is an urgent call therefore, for 


A Central Bureau for Christian People 


Where one may go direct from the train and secure trustworthy and |Z 
unbiased information concerning rooms, board, carlines, objects of 
interest, and a thousand and one things which visiting strangers desire to know. | 
The Central Headquarters in Chicago, for Christians of all sects, } 
is the beautiful TEMPLE where the Woman’s Christian Temperance | 
Union, and The Ram’s Horn have quarters. This building is within a | 
moments reach of every principal car-line in the city, and is accessible from 
every depot. It isin the heart of Chicago. Since The Ram/’s Horn is J 
the only non-sectarian religious weekly in the city, it seemed natural that it = a 
te should be the one to throw open its rooms in the Woman’s Temple for the 
entertainment of the Christian public—from every sect—who plan to visit the Great 
Fair. On arriving in Chicago, therefore, ask immediately for The WOMAN’S 
TEMPLE—anybody can tell you. Come directly here and ask for the offices 
of The Ram’s Horn. On one slight condition, named below, that enterprising 
paper will be your host and guide in the following particulars: 
t. You may have your mail sent in care of THE RAM’S HORN. 
This will bea great privilege to those who, on leaving home, are uncertain where they are to stay in Chicago, 
2. THE RAM’S HORN will give you a card of introduction to one of ten or twenty 
good hotels, which will guarantee you fair treatment and reasonable charges. 


This will be an invaluable service to strangers, since hundreds of cheap structures are now being erected 
for the entertainment of World’s Fair visitors. They are TINDER BOXES and should be avoided. 


3 THE RAM’S HORN will also give a card of introduction fo reliable tradesmen and 
professional men who are held in Chicago to be most TRUSTWORTHY. 


This service willbe esteemed highly by those who intend, while in Chicago, to make purchases in any line 
or to consult professional advice. 


4. Best of all THE RAMS ‘HORN will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE a directory, 
which (besides containing a map of Chicago, and much valuable information 
about tha city, hotels, parks, car-lines, ect.,) will also give a list of about 


1.000 ROOMS IN PRIVATE HOUSES 


Which may be rented by respectable people during all or part of the World’s Fair period. This will be a glad boon 
to Christain people everywhere—especially those whose limited circumstances do not allow them to go to the high 
riced hotels, or who are afraid to trust themselves to the cheap structures which have lately been built. These 


7 RIVATE ROOMS, however, are (almost without exception) in Christian homes, belonging to people in great 
WOMAN’S TEMPLE, CHICAGO. part who read The Ram's Horn.’ Exact information regarding location, description and rates will be furnished by 
Ferue New HoMmE OF THE RAM'S HORN. The Ram’s Horn, Correspondence with reference to engaging rooms will be carried on between the parties directly 


interested. 
This will prove HAPPY TIDINGS to those who desire to see the Great Fair but who stagger at the thought of landing asa stranger (at night, perhaps) 
in a city of one and a half million inhabitants. ys , 
To all such, the above privileges can scarcely be over-estimated, and it will seem almost a paradox when you are told that they will NOT COST YOU 
ONE PENNY. Of course, they will cost THE RAM’S HORN a great deal, and, of course, we must enforce some easy but practical condition in order to 
escape imposition from the unworthy. We inferthat only RESPECTABLE people would care to read a religious paper, so we will only require that your name be 
among Ram's Horn subscribers, and in order to make the condition still more easy the paper will be sent yu FROM NOW TILL JANUARY, 1894, FOR 


ONLY $1.00. 
n sarche pee tint spak Nah eeartcsearecamae eae 
ut out this blank (or copy it exactly) and send to us A' with $1.00 
What 1S The Ram S Horn? enclosed, You will get THE RAMS HORN for almost a year and a certi- 
ficate securing you all privileges in the World’s Fair Bureau as above described. 
It is a religious paper for everybody; for busy people especially; for yon in par- 


It is Ga taicion as against religions. Not forsect, but for souls. TH E RAM ’'S HORN, 


It has no church news, but tells 2/2 about how to get to heaven. WOMAN'S TEMPLE, 

It hasa good deal of sunshiue, cheer and reverence, wae CHICAGO 

it has often whole sermons in a sentence. S ‘ . 

it hes BRIEN DS... \Por/instance: I enclose $1.00 for which send me The Ram’s Horn, ¢ 


D. L, Moody, the Evangelist: I like your paper. May God bless and pros- i January, 1894, and mail me, at once, a certificate 


it. “y4e . . Ca 
v3) entitling me to information and privileges, free of charge, 
in your World’s Fair Bureau, as advertised in _ 
( ! e THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
= CO 


Francis E. Willard, Evanston, Ill.: It rolls forth a clear-toned rally note for WA 
the militant army of our Lord. 


Do not fail to show them this extraordinary offer. 


, It will save them anxiety, time and a GREAT DEAL OF MONEY. 
adress all letters to THE RAM’S HORN, Woman's Temple, Chicago. ‘t¢ 
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the exception to observe Holy Week. 

The thought of the regular midweek 
meeting at least is turned toward the cross, 
and, as our news columns indicate, there 
were not a few churches which last week 
held meetings every evening commemora- 
tive of the corresponding days in the 
Saviour’s life. The celebration of the com- 
munion on the evening of Thursday is also 
becoming more general. This drift of Chris- 
_ tian sentiment toward this use of a week 
which has heretofore been considered the 
peculiar property of ritualistic churches is 
so spontaneous and strong that to deprecate 
it would be almost like doing despite to the 
Spirit of God. So uniform, too, are the tes- 
timonies which have reached us concerning 
the effect of such observances that their 
practical utility would appear to be already 
assured. 
hearts are peculiarly susceptible and impres- 
sionable. And we are glad that so many 
churches are quick to see and seize the op- 
portunity to deepen Christian thought and 
feeling, and to bring the gospel in a new 
way to the attention of the community. 


Il: is coming to be the rule rather than 


It is common for pastors of weaker and 
_down-town churches to speak in rather 
sharp criticism of Christian families who 
pass by the doors of these churches to at- 
tend wealthier congregations at a distance. 
It is agreed that the tendency of Christians, 
when they grow rich, to move into the more 
fashionable neighborhoods and to abandon 
the churches which most need their help 
‘is a cause of spiritual declension. It is 
worth while, therefore, to note the exam- 
ples of ministers themselves when they 
cease to be pastors and become parishion- 
ers. When they seek out the more needy 
churches: with which to cast in their lot 
they bring new strength and courage to 
both pastor and people. The example of 
ministers planting themselves in commu- 
nities where they can do the most good, 
even at some sacrifice to themselves, is in- 
spiring. Do they generally do this? It is 
not well for any denomination to have too 
many Saints’ Rests in the neighborhood of 
great, centers of) population. That means 
too much false peace for sinners. 


In the Methodist Review for March Bishop 
John H. Vincent has outlined a plan of 
study for ministers which is worthy of the 
attention of those in other denominations 
as well as Methodists. It is characteristic 

of the large brain and foresight which 
originated the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, whose course of reading 
more than 100,000 readers have pursued. 
There were last year 3,545 students in a four 
years’ course of theological training: con- 
nected with Methodist. conferences, with 
1,700 examiners. These ‘were outside the 
theological seminaries, ‘ preachers on trial.”’ 
.Bishop Vincent proposes to organize these 
_ students into the Itinerants Club, and to 


fa 


We believe that at this season . 


> pression. 


bring those connected with a conference 
together as frequently and for as long a 
time as possible each year, under the di- 
rection of competent lecturers and teachers, 
to teach them how to form habits of think- 
ing, to discuss together the things which 
the minister most needs to know, to ac- 
quaint them with men as well as with books, 
and to form a kind of academic fellowship. 
Nearly two-thirds of those who now annu- 
ally come into the Congregational ministry 
are without any training in our own theo- 
logical seminaries, .and the majority prob- 
ably have had no thorough training in any 
seminary. Some attempts have recently 
been made, notably at Yankton, S. D., to 
follow out in a measure suggestions similar 
to those which Bishop Vincent has made. 
His plan is well worth consideration, es- 
pecially in those parts of our country where 
many of our churches are manned by un- 
trained ministers. There are-in it large 
possibilities. 


<—— 


UNITARIANISM V8. ORTHODOXY. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston at its March 
meeting discussed the opportunities of that 
denomination. Rey. M. J. Savage made a 
fervent address calling on his brethren to 
institute a great revival. We have read it 
carefully, but have failed to find in it a sin- 
gle sentence appealing to the audience to 


» turn sinners from the error of their ways— 


that is, sinners who make no profession of 
religion—nor any summons to rescue men 
and women from vice, degradation and op- 
Mr. Savage expressed little hope 
that the Unitarian Church could ever do 
much for the common people, because the 
taste for simplicity which, he says, is char- 
acteristic of Unitarianism, is the outcome 
of the latest and highest.culture. The 
great mission of Unitarianism he declares to 
be ‘*to become the religious leaders of the 
intellectual leaders of the world,’ °“‘ be- 
cause Unitarians are the only religious body 
on' earth which is capable of assuming and 
carrying out that mission.” 


They have not really entered on this world- 
wide work as yet, for Mr. Savage, who has 
had extended acquaintance among Unitari- 
ans, affirms that he has never in his life seen 
a man ‘‘ who had sacrificed to the extent 
of smoking a less high-priced cigar, either 
for the sake of God or humanity.’’ But the 
opportunity is so glorious and the need so 
great that both together kindled a very 
fervid appeal to Unitarians to have a revival 
of religion. And what is this revival, so 
sought and longed for, to accomplish? The 
regeneration of souls? No, but to show 
how foolish a superstition the idea of the 
new spiritual birth is. The great revival to 
be kindled is to have for its motive and 
aim the complete destruction of evangelical 
faith. Mr. Savage is confident that he has 
done this great work in a single lecture. 
He declares, ‘‘I did not leave enough in the 
way of foundation to the old faith to see 


with a microscope.’’ But the trouble is 
that it won’t stay destroyed. It keeps 
coming back again, and, Mr. Savage tells a 
pathetic incident of an old man who came a 
long journey to see him and get help. He 
said he had been trained in the old faith, 
and though he had worked against it and 
supposed he had conquered it he felt that 
he had failed, ‘‘and now,” he said, ‘‘I am 
getting old and the old thoughts are coming 
back to me. And I am afraid of God and I 
am afraid to die and I do not know what to 
do.’”’? ‘Mr. Savage was too eager to persuade 
his hearers to demolish utterly the old faith 
to.stop to tell them what consolation he had 
offered to this old man in place of that con- 
fidence in the Redeemer from sin which has 
been so firm a support to many a man de- 
scending into the dark valley. But he spoke 
eloquently of belonging to a denomination 
which does not offer to men ‘‘ any tiniest 
creedlet,’’ and where a man “‘ can be frankly 
and consistently liberal without running in 
the face of a creed or having anything to 
apologize for.” 

There are those, we believe, who think 
that the gulf between Unitarianism and 
evangelical Christianity might be bridged, 
and that good would result from a reunion. 
Such persons should ponder declarations 
like this address we have been considering. 
The fact is, these different denominations 
follow entirely different masters, and it is 
not possible to serve both. The Master 
whom Unitarians follow, so far as He is 
their Master, is described in the Unitarian 
Catechism, which is taught to children and 
which Mr. Savage himself prepared. It 
teaches that Jesus was born in Nazareth, 
that Joseph was His father, that His minis- 
try was only a little more than one year, 
that His wonderful powers consisted es- 
pecially ‘‘ in the soothing and cure of those 
afflicted with nervous diseases,’? which 
powers many others have had, that He was 
crucified and that ‘‘there is no reason to 
suppose His body lived again.” 

The Master whom we follow was born in 
Bethlehem. His father was the Most High 
God, and He was the only begotten Son. 
He had: power, and exercised it, to forgive 
sins and to raise others and Himself from 
the dead. He was crucified, rose from the 
dead the third day, ascended into heaven 
and sitteth on the right hand of God, where 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
The difference between these two masters 
will make an immense difference in the char- 
acters, motives, fears and hopes of those 
who follow them. The two parties may 
respect one another’s convictions and may 
and do co-operate in efforts to relieve distress 
and purify sociai and political life, but in 
religion, in the deepest experiences of their 
lives, they cannot be united. To the Uni- 
tarian our idea of Jesus Christ borders on 
blasphemy. To us our Lord’s words, in- 
sisting that ‘‘all men should honor the Son 
even as they honor the Father,’ condemn 
Unitarians. 
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This essential difference of faith is well 
illustrated in a recent sermon on Phillips 
Brooks delivered by Rev. Joseph May, a 
prominent Unitarian minister of Phila- 
delphia. He is entitled to speak for his 
denomination and he knew Bishop Brooks, 
who has sometimes been claimed by Uni- 
tarians as at heart in agreement with them. 
Mr. May says: 

Phillips Brooks never let go the peculiar and, 
as I have called it, limited mode of religious 
faith which characterizes the so-called ‘‘ evan- 
gelical’’ Christian. ...He was not merely 
a supernaturalist of the Channing type. He 
was a full, earnest, devout believer in the su- 
preme divinity of Jesus. He never hesitated— 
what to me is temerity almost profane—to call 
Jesus, as the Christ, by the awful name of 
deity. All his thought was deeply grounded 
in this interpretation. Christ to him was God 
in the flesh; not merely as God is spiritually 
in us all, but peculiarly, particularly, as a 
unique incarnation of the divine being in the 
one Man, Jesus. Christ, the God-man, was 
the essential link between men and God. He 
was the indispensable. bridge over which men 
must pass to God... . In his own faith, to his 
own soul, this conception of the supreme, 
unique divinity of Christ was cardinal, essen- 
tial and a living truth, by which Brooks lived. 
It would be cruelty to him to question this 
now. 

Nothing is gained, either to the cause of 
Christian faith or Christian unity, by ob- 
scuring these essential differences of belief. 
We gladly recognize the fact that some Uni- 
tarians, such as the late Dr. Peabody, oc- 
cupy a position much nearer to the old faith 
than that held by Mr. Savage. Yet the chief 
religious mission of Unitarianism as such 
has been and is to destroy evangelical faith. 
Most of its gains have been from evangelical 
bodies. While its members may widely dif- 
fer from each other they belong to the de- 
nomination whose declared mission Mr. 
Savage has eloquently set forth. Unitarian- 
ism is the negation of the gospel of Christ. 


a 


THE RELATIONS OF PASTOR AND 
PEOPLE. 


Our broadside of March 9 on Pastorless 
Churches and Churchless Pastors has re- 
ceived a wide and thoughtful attention, if 
we may judge by the comments upon it in 
various quarters and the communications 
sent to this office. Most of them we have 
been unable to make space for, but several 
suggestions which they elaborate may be 
mentioned in passing. One writer thinks 
that the blame for the restlessness preva- 
lent at present among both the churches 
and the ministers is chargeable to the lat- 
ter, because so many of them hold lightly 
their ordination vows and fail to magnify 
the sacredness of their calling. Another 
diagnosis of the situation charges home 
upon the laity the responsibility and dep- 
recates the growth of the critical and exact- 
ing spirit on the part of those who sit in 
the pews. Still another urges asa remedy 
the dignifying of the office of the evan- 
gelist and argues that, if men who have 
peculiar gifts in this direction were called 
in by pastors when the relations between 
‘them and their people begin to be strained, 
the consequent spiritual refreshing would 
avert the sundering of ties. 

These opinions are worth considering 
along with the communications which we 
print this week, one from the standpoint of 
the minister’s wife and another from that of 
a bright New York lawyer. They are cer- 
tainly entitled to a hearing as representa- 
tives of classes whose views on this subject 
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have not been exploited during the progress 
of this discussion. 

It must be manifest that any single state- 
ment of the problem or any single suggestion 
of a solution will be adequate only to the ex- 
tent that the observer has grasped and di- 
gested all the features in the picture and all 
the factors in the problem. Itis hardly pos- 
sible for one mind to dothis. Therefore the 
impression made by many of the articles is 
depressing, and one rises from a reading of 
them questioning whether it is kind to our 
ambitious, talented young men to urge upon 
them the claims of the ministry. Will not 
the criticism and opposition which they are 
likely to encounter chill their enthusiasm 
and in time render largely ineffective their 
best efforts? Will not they be liable to find 
themselves, while still in full control of their 
powers, considered to have passed the dead 
line? 

If any such queries have arisen in the 
minds of our younger readers especially we 
would simply say: There is another side to 
the picture. The ministry is still the no- 
blest calling to which a man can devote his 
life. There are multitudes of churches 
throughout the land in which pastor and 
people are happily yoked. Even in earlier 
and simpler times friction arose over and 
over again. Search through the parish rec- 
ords covering a century or longer in many a 
New England town and traces will be found 
of trouble and irritation between shepherd 
and flock. Moreover, the modern lawyer, 
teacher, business man, in fact any one who 
works in close relations with other human 
beings, is obliged to adjust himself to his 
environment. 

It would be unfortunate indeed if the 
present discussion had the effect of deter- 
ring young men of the right stamp from en- 
tering the ministry. The problem’ before 
us is dependent for its solution on the qual- 
ity of our ministers and on the strength of 
the spiritual life in our churches. Given 
more absolute consecration and self-abnega- 
tion on the part of ministers and an in- 
tenser passion for saving men.on the part 
of churches and they will learn to live and 
labor together lovingly and to the glory of 
God. ; 

pee 
APPRECIATION OF PUBLIC SERVIOE, 

Along with all that is unpleasant to con- 
template in our national life we occasionally 
get refreshing glimpses of disinterested and 
whole-souled devotion to the public weal. 
The stream of politics runs very muddy in 
some places, to be sure, but follow it through 
its entire course and you will find stretches 
of clear and wholesome water. A career, 
for instance, like that of Henry L. Dawes of 
Massachusetts, covering thirty-seven crucial 
years in our history, is at once a monu- 
mental proof of the actuality of noble, un- 
selfish action in the halls of Congress and 
an inspiration to all young men who are 
ambitious to attain distinction in political 


life but who still wish to keep their hands 


clean and their hearts pure. 

Hardly less gratifying is it to note the 
signal recognition which Mr. Dawes’s long 
and arduous labors have won. His exit 
from Washington has been accompanied by 
demonstrations of respect and affection 
which he will doubtless treasure as the 
richest yields of his political life. In these 
tributes papers and men who differ alto- 
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gether from him in party affiliation have 
joined as heartily as those of his own way 
of thinking. The dinner which his fellow- 
senators on both sides the House gave him 
at the Arlington was as imposing and sig- 
nificant an expression of appreciation as has 
ever been accorded a senator of the United 
States. . Testifying to the same esteem was 
the banquet in this city last week at which 
a large sum of money was given him, repre- 
senting the generosity of fifty or more citi- 
zens of the State. Such testimonials as these 
are the more weighty because they come 
from men many of whom for many years 
have been associated closely with him in the 
work of his life. 

Mr. Dawes has endeared himself no less 
to the heart of the common people, and if 
all of those who have rejoiced that the old 
commonwealth for so long a period has 
been represented at Washington by a man 
of such unblemished character joined to 
real statesmanship should make their feel- 
ing known it would be liable to inflate his 
pride, were it not for that saving quality in 
his make-up—his conspicuous modesty. 

We have had of late another instance of 
the appreciation which worthy service in 
high places, involving a sacrifice of the de- 
sire to make money, receives in the noble way 
in which the friends of Governor McKinley 
rallied about him when he was suffering 
financial disaster and forced upon him a gift 
which will make his misfortunes more en- 
durable. Republics, the old saying to the 
contrary, are not ungrateful. The American 
Republic at least holds in increasing honor 
the men who in city, State or nation give 
themselves with the ardor generated by an 
unselfish Christian purpose to the service of 
their fellowmen. 


—> 


UNEASY FRANCE. 


The French nature is restless and excita- 
ble, and this has been rendered very evident 
in relation to their government, Probably 
nowhere else is there an equally good op- 
portunity for the political adventurer, such 
as Napoleon III. or General Boulanger, after 
he has once contrived to secure something 
of a following. Yet the tendency of the 
nation is increasingly toward stability, and 
the present condition of affairs makes this 
fact quite plain. It is not very long since 
such a scandal as that associated with the 
Panama Canal would not only have over- 
thrown cabinets but also have altered the very 
form of the French Government. But the 
uproar over this has only served to demon- 
strate the truth that republican institutions 
apparently are established in France too 
firmly to be uprooted by anything which 
does not affect their very foundations. 

Moreover, the Monarchists and Imperial- 
ists have been losing ground steadily as the 
strength of the republic has become evi- 
dent, and faster than ever of late because of 
the undoubted complicity of their leaders 
with the aims and efforts of the Boulangists. 
Since the Pope, too, has openly exerted his 
influence in support of the republic their 
cause is more hopeless than ever. Should 
the present form of the French Government 
now fall, its collapse will have been due 
rather to its own follies and sins than to 
the attacks of its enemies or to any inherent 
desire for a change on the part of the nation. 

We believe that it will continue. Much 
depends, of course, upon the character and _ 
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ability of the men who stand at its head. 
Frequent changes among them have proved 
inevitable of late and more may come, and 
they undeniably are to be regretted so far 
as their. unsettling influence goes. But 
the result will be, we hope and expect, a 
sifting out of weak and untrustworthy men 
avd the supremacy of those who have other 
and better qualifications for official pesition 
than their mere personal ambitions. France 
is indeed in a state of ferment but ferment 
is not necessarily a sign of decay. 


[Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


SPIRITUAL EBBS AND FLOWS. 


It is only the lack of sufficient reflection 
which leads one to suppose that the career 
of any religious person, even the most con- 
sistent, is an uninterrupted progress for- 
ward and upward. Ebbs and flows of the 
tide of devotion are to be expected, and, 
whether we expect them or not, we shall 
experience them. This has been the un- 
varying testimony of, human history. It is 
wise, therefore, to take the fact into ac- 
count and not to be disheartened by failure 
to advance without check or difficulty. 

To take this view of the case is not to be 
untrue to our obligations to God. When 
we have admitted that we are bidden to 
grow steadily in grace, and when we hon- 
estly have tried to do so, no disloyalty is 
involved in recognizing the fact that we 
have not wholly succeeded. There would 
have been had we consciously relaxed our 
eiforts and contented ourselves with any 
inferior aim. Moreover, even if we have 
been disloyal in that we have been negli- 
gent and indolent, if we have not sinned 
with cool calculation, allowing ourselves to 
do evil because we purposed to repent and 
be forgiven afterwards, we need not be dis- 
heartened. Such deliberate sin is doubly 
vicious and must be repented with bitter 
penitence. But anything else may be but a 
temporary hindrance in the way of life. = 

There are positive advantages, too, in our 
spiritual ebbs and flows. The former pro- 
mote humility, and, by recurring when we 
are most in danger of spiritual pride, they 
warn us at critical hours. The very repeti- 
tion and frequency of them has its sobering, 
chastening influence. -The latter encourage 
us, teach us afresh from month to month 
the sweetness of the divine pardon and, by 
lifting us now and then to levels of spiritual 
experience higher than any previously at- 
tained, they inspire for the time to come. 

There are many among us in these spring 
weeks who have only recently given them- 
selves to Jesus Christ. Let them not be 
discouraged when they realize that their 
religious experience involves alternations of 
feeling, ebbs and flows of both conviction 
and emotion, rather than unhindered and 
unswerving progress in holiness. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
_ Senator Hoar of Massachusetts has intro- 
duced a resolution in the United States 
Senate which may bring about an investi- 
gation of the past career of at least one, if 
not more, of his colleagues, and this investi- 


- gation will not be based upon a denial of 


validity of their titles to their seats but 
upon charges of infraction of the laws 


‘+ which society has deemed necessary for self- 


‘ 


‘preservation. President Cleveland also has 
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appointed, and the Senate has confirmed, 
as our minister to Denmark a man who, it 
seems beyond doubt, was ‘‘a copperhead”’ 
during the Civil War, and, in addition, is 
charged with lack of integrity in his deal- 
ings with his fellow disloyal citizens of 
Indiana. A protest against the propriety 
of this gentleman representing us abroad 
has been made and it suggests, as does the 
proposed investigation of senators, the ques- 
tions: Shall past errors forever debar a man 
from holding office? Where is the line to be 
drawn? What is the statute of limitations 
governing infringement of the Decalogue? 
Does Christ’s law of forgiveness apply only 
to the individual and not to the nation? 


These questions have force, of course, only 
when it is shown that those who are proved 
guilty confess penitence and show it by 
their change of life. In the case of Senator 
Roach of North Dakota there seems to be 
a record of honest living since he became a 
citizen of that State, but as yet the public 
has heard no expression of regret for the 
embezzlement of funds from a Washington 
bank many years ago. On the contrary, he 
has shown contemptuous disregard of the 
criticism of senators and the public and sub- 
serviency to the desires of the party leaders, 
who purpose defeating investigation or, if it 
is forced, widening its scope. To besure, it 
must not be forgotten that there is the open 
question whether, under a strict interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, the senators have 
the right to expel a member of their body, 
even should he be proved guilty of crime 
either in the remote or immediate past, pro- 
vided his title is flawless and he conforms 
to the constitutional requirements. It is 
always open to them to express their opin- 
ion of his conduct and by a social boycott 
make life so unpleasant that he would be 
compelled toresign. Even were it conceded 
that the Senate had the power to act as cen- 
sor of the morals of its members, there are 
many grave objections to its using it. The 
reform should be wrought at the other end 
of the line. If the citizens of any State 
wish a moral, creditable representative in 
the Senate they must look to the quality of 
the State legislators who elect. Local pub- 
lic opinion must become more sensitive. 

The Adamses of Massachusetts and the 
Bayards of Delaware are probably the best 
examples we have of hereditary ability serv- 
ing the nation generation after generation. 
In appointing Hon. T. F. Bayard as our first 
ambassador to England, President Cleve- 
land has chosen a man who as senator cred- 
itably represented his State, as Secretary of 
State disappointed his friends, and as our 
representative at the court of St. James will 
fill the position with dignity and conscien- 
tious devotion to national mterests. For 
some reasons we wish that the rumors rel- 
ative to Mr. Cleveland’s intention to retain 
Robert Lincoln at the post could have been 
proved more than rumors, but, since this 
could not be, it is pleasant to think of 
the post being filled by a gentleman, a stu- 
dent of statecraft and a man of experience. 
Justice to Mr. Bayard, his successors and 
fellow-ambassadors demands that Congress, 
since it has deemed it wise to change the 
rank of our representatives at the leading 
foreign courts, should recognize the in- 
creased expenditures as well as honors 
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which that elevation brings, and forthwith 
increase the salaries of ambassadors. : 


Examination of the appointments made 
by President Cleveland reveals that when 
he follows his own judgment of men or 
allows civil service reform principles to bear 
fruit then the appointee is likely to be one 
whom men, irrespective of party, can ap- 
prove; but when he follows the advice of 
senators like Mr. Voorhees of Indiana he 
is instantly compelled to endure the humilia- 
tion of having the best friends he has con- 
demn the appointments. The inestimable 
value of the lesson which Mr. Cleveland can 
teach senators and representatives, if he will, 
is beyond calculation. He ought not to 
shrink from the ordeal, for he can rest 
assured that the people will be with him, 
All appointments like those of Edwin Dun, 
now secretary of legation at Japan, to be 
envoy extraordinary to the same country, 
and Samuel IT. Fisher of this State to be 
assistant commissioner of patents, are such as 
will best conform to the pledges which Presi- 
dent Cleveland has made. Promotion from 
the ranks of the competent is the only safe 
and businesslike rule. It must be confessed 
that the ‘‘ quadrennial massacre ’’ of fourth- 
class postmasters, which Mr. Maxwell has 
begun with a degree of rapidity which 
equals the celerity of Clarkson and Steven- 
son, is not giving those who voted for Mr. 
Cleveland because of faith in his devotion 
to reform principles much comfort, vide 
the New York Evening Post, which concedes 
that there has been a yielding to those who 
desire to revel in partisan spoils, and pleads 
with Mr. Cleveland to at least modify the 
rate and later let Congress know that he is 
opposed to the present system. We need 
some one in this country to do for us what 
Lord Palmerston did for Great Britain in 
1855, when, in face of the opposition of Par- 
liament, by an order of council, he shattered 
the system of patronage. Parliament at first 
condemned. Within two years it, by a unani- 
mous vote, declared that the merit system 
based on competition ought to be extended 
to the whole civil service. 


The managers of the leading railways of 
the country, Rast and West, have met and, 
after due deliberation, decided to ignore the 
expectations of the people—the people who 
gave them life-as corporations and for whose 
interest they are supposed to exist. Instead 
of arranging for rates of transportation to 
the World’s Fair which would insure the 
greatest number of travelers and give the 
maximum of accommodation for a reason- 
able return, they have decided to make 
reductions in rates only upon round-trip 
tickets and on slow trains, and this reduc- 
tion to be but twenty per cent. Moreover, 
the reduced fare tickets will not possess 
stop-over privileges. The arguments which 
the managers give for this decision seem to 
many to reveal how perfectly they realize 
their mastery of the situation and the help- 
lessness of the people. Every such step by 
railway officials simply accelerates the move- 
ment toward an extension of the functions 
of Government hinted at by recent judicial 
decisions. 


The dispute between factions of the Choc- 
taw nation, which culminated in bloodshed 
last week and has necessitated the interven- 
tion of United States officials, is not of 


a 
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much importance in itself. By way of con- 
trast, it calls attention to the peaceful life 
which the ‘‘ civilized’’ Indians of the Terri- 
tory ordinarily live, and serves to attract 
thoughtful consideration to the record which 
the Indians have made when given the op- 
portunity of owning land, exercising the 
elective franchise and stimulated to ad- 


“vancement by the influence of churches 


and schools. The disturbing element in 
this instance, as in so many others, seems 
to have been the vicious, lawless white man 
bent upon political aggrandizement. 


By this time special Commissioner Blount 
has reached Hawaii and begun to understand 
the situation. Letters from Honolulu report 
that the provisional authorities do not like 
the tenor of the news from the United 
States and President Dole is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘‘ If Uncle Sam won’t have us, we shall 
try Johnny Bull.’ <A protectorate is not 
desired anda republic is out of the question, 
for with universal suffrage the natives could 
rule and without it they would be a trouble- 
some majority. All correspondents agree in 
crediting the provisional government with 
wise administration and the annexation sen- 
timent is said to be growing. Japan’s atti- 
tude is one that causes much conjecture in 
Honolulu. A large number of her subjects 
are employed on the islands and Japan is 
profiting by their toil. Her cruiser, the 
Noniwa, is on hand ready, it.is said, to aid 
in assuming a protectorate should the United 


‘States withdraw. 


Objection to the ratification of the extra- 
dition treaty with Russia continues despite 
the publication of the clause which shows 
that the senators have carefully stipulated 
just what the political offenses are which 
will render a person extraditable. It is 
asserted now that hidden away in the treaty 
is a clause which makes the forgery of any 
official document an extraditable offense. 
Since it is impossible for a political suspect 
to leave Russia without a passport, and 
since it is necessary to forge a signature in 
order to pass beyond the Russian bounds, it 
will be understood that the ratification of a 
treaty with such a clause means much to 
those for whom necessity makes it politic to 
leave Russia and who desire to flee to the 
United States. The rumor that President 
Cleveland has cabled to Minister White in 
St. Petersburg to withdraw the treaty is 
denied by Secretary Gresham. Moreover, it 
is claimed by good authorities that the dip- 
lomatic negotiations have proceeded so far 
now that, be the treaty good or bad, to with- 
draw it would be a serious affront to Russia. 
Just now what seems to be most needed is 
the text of the treaty and all the correspond- 
ence. Then, and only then, will it be possi- 
ble to discover whether our diplomats and 
senators have been outwitted and have placed 
us in the attitude of unfriendliness to those in 
Russia who are opposed to the perpetuation 


of its despotic form of government and are 


compelled by dire necessity to effect their 
purposes by indirection and craft. Then 
only will it be possible to apportion the 
blame, if blame there is. 


‘ 'The Liberal forces in the House of Com- 
mons have been marshaled with relentless 
force against the opposition—led by Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill—and 
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the ministry emerges from the fray with the 
prestige of a motion of censure defeated by 
a majority of forty-seven, the date of the 
second reading of the home rule bill tixed 
for April 6 and government business given 
precedence over all other after the Easter 
vacation. The cry of the minority, that 
their right as such is being infringed, is not 
heeded by Mr. Gladstone, neither have the 
arguments of deputations of Belfast and 
London bankers, who have waited upon him 
during the week, had any effect in diverting 
him from his resolute purpose to push 
the consideration of his scheme for home 
rule. Ee, in the one case, points to his 
majority elected on the home rule issue, and 
in the other he reminds his suitors that 
wealth and culture too often have been 
opposed to political reforms to make their 
protests weigh much as against the convic- 
tions of the middle classes. 


France has seen the Ribot ministry beaten 
by a majority of five in a vote of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on a question of finance 
detail not at all connected with the Panama 
scandal. President Carnot was compelled 
to accept the resignations of M. Ribot and 
his colleagues, and, as we write, M. Meline 
is premier of the twenty-ninth ministry 
which has been called to control French 
statecraft since 1873. M. Meline formerly 
was minister of agriculture. He is a pro- 
tectionist in economic faith and an oppor- 
tunist politically, as are his respectable but 
not notable colleagues whom he has called 
into the cabinet. Like them he is free from 
any complicity with the Panama frauds. 
The disgraceful insults and personal violence 
which the government permitted the Parisian 
mob to inflict upon Otto Brandes, the ex- 
pelled correspondent of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, and his family as they started for Ger- 
many have not helped to wedge the chasm 
of hatred between the victor and vanquished 
in 1870. Bismarck is growing feeble physi- 
cally, but his seventy-eighth birthday, cele- 
brated on the 1st, gave the German people 
an opportunity to show their undiminished 
respect for his ability and past services, and 
called forth not a few expressions of desire 
for a return of his strong personality to 
control German politics, so vacillating and 
impotent does Caprivi seem in contrast. 
There are signs of a reconciliation between 
Russia and Germany and a coldness between 
the czar and the Republic of France, due, 
probably, to recent disclosures of French 
corruption. Spain seems to be emerging 
somewhat from her financial distress, and 
light is dawning upon her statesmen, for it 
is announced that a measure of home rule 
is to be granted to Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Legislative councils elected by the people 
are soon to be conceded. Given a fair de- 
gree of home rule and Cuba’s talk of revo- 
lution and secession will subside. Our min- 
ister to Turkey has filed his protest with the 


Sublime Porte against the opening of his. 


letters sent from Marsovan and bearing the 
consular seal. This substantiates the asser- 
tions which were recently made by the rep- 
resentatives of the A. B. C. F. M. in their 
interview with the State Department offi- 
cials at Washington. ; 


> 


Of making many insurance policies there is 
noend. The latest covers pew rentals or the 
rental value of the church if the pews are free. 


In case the building is destroyed by fire the 
annual income of the church will be continued 
until the structure can be rebuilt. 

OO — 


IN BRIEF, 


We shall publish next week an important 
and valuable communication from one of the 
Yale Band touching the progress that is being 
made toward interdenominational co-opera- 
tion in the new State of Washington. 


As long as we foster the prize fight in this 
country we are not in the position to throw 
stones at the French for permitting the duel. 


It was not a Congregational minister who 
madea public attack last week upon the hoop- 
skirt. ‘It was not a Boston minister either. 
But it is a pity that any minister anywhere 
should not have more sense. 


Eagerness to make a display at the World’s 
Fair needs to be kept within bounds. Some- 
body has been trying to induce Ida Lewis, the 
Newport life saving heroine, to consent to bea 
feature of the exhibition. Fortunately she is 
as sensible as she is brave and has declined. 


The Transcript of this city very justly con- 
demns a recently published utterance to the 
effect that ‘‘had the late Bishop Brooks cele- 
brated and partaken of the holy communion 
every morning he would be living and working 
here on earth today.’’ This is a religious ex- 
travagance more creditable to the pious zeal 
of its utterer than to his good sense. The sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper was not intended 
to do service in prolonging human life. 


The unanimous and urgent appeal of the 
other members of the Boston school committee 
to Mr. Samuel B. Capen, its chairman, who has 
proposed to resign from the committee be- 
cause of other claims upon his time, is no 
merely formal compliment but a genuine proof 
of the fact that his conspicuous courtesy, abil- 
ity and efficiency would render his resignation 
a grave public loss. It hardly needs to be 
added that he is one of our foremost Congre- 
gationalist laymen. 


Augustus St. Gaudens has been chosen de- 
signer and sculptor of the statue to Phillips 
Brooks. ’Tiswell. If the man who gave New 
York her statue of Farragut, Chicago her Lin- 
coln and Springfield her The Puritan cannot 
give Boston a satisfactory Brooks then it is 
safe to presume that no one can, but if it is to 
satisfy the majority of the great preacher’s 
friends it must portray the face far more faith- 
fully than do most of the photographs and 
etchings now multiplying so rapidly. 


“Dr. Phillips Brooks . . . ran the truth into 
philosophical molds and was, perhaps, too 
scholarly and self-restrained to be broadly 
popular. He was like Dr. Maclaren, however, 
a preacher for preachers.” So thinks the 
Southern Cross of Melbourne, Australia. Never 
having heard him, the editor of our antipodal 
contemporary errs in his analysis, but it is 
pleasant to find him saying ‘“‘the religious 
world is made poorer by his death.”? No land 
is too distant to have failed to receive a bless- 
ing from “‘ the great heart ’’ which so recently 
ceased to beat. 


It must be a most intricate and confounding 
dilemma which defeats the wit and pluck of 
American women. A Minnesota village re- 
cently voted for ‘‘no license.’”’ The liquor 
men pointed out that without the revenue 
from licenses there was no way of defraying 
the expense of lighting the streets. Forth- 
with the Y. W.C. T. U. steps to the front, se- 
cures subscriptions, buys oil and allots a lamp 
to each member, the responsibility of filling 
and lighting each lamp being assumed. by the | 
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individual to whom it is assigned. The upper 
as well as the lower lights seem to be burning 
im that town. ; ; 


Bishop Potter of New York, in a pastoral 
letter just issued, reminds his clergy that any 
_ Iinister or congregation failing, after Easter 
even, to use the revised and official order of 
prayer as determined by the General Conven- 
tion of 1892 will be liable to censure. He says: 


The day for individualisms in the public 
worship of the church is past. . . . I shall not 
myself initiate proceedings in the case of of- 
fenses of this sort for the simple reason, as I 
have at length pointed out in a charge dealing 
with the subject, that one whose office is judi- 
cial may not properly undertake the function 
of agrand jury or a prosecuting attorney. But 
I may not omit to remind you that departures 
from the order of the church, especially in her 
sacramental offices, whether by addition or 
omission, to whatever extent, is neither lawtul 
nor honorable. 


It will be interesting to note the effect this 
has upon the ritualists in his diocese. 


The headline “Strike at Straight Univer- 
sity ’’ in several of the daily papers and the 
paragraph following it convey an altogether 
erroneous idea of the nature and dimensions 
of a recent little unpleasantness due to the 
foolish attitude taken by one of the pupils. 
Assigned to the duty of waiting on the teachers’ 
table she refused on the ground that such serv- 
ice was menial. She was at once suspended 


for disobedience. There were only a very few. 


students who sympathized with her at all, but 
some of the persons in New Orleans who are 
bitterly opposed to the education of the negro 
were quick to seize upon and magnify the cir- 
ecumstance. Fortunately, instead of the harm 
that might have been done, the short-lived 
tempest will “blow good,” for the student 
body took a manly stand and unanimously 
passéd resolutions unqualifiedly indorsing the 
action of the faculty and saying, among other 
sensible things: ‘‘ We believe no labor to be 
menial when there are good motives for it; we 
consider our work a part of our education, 
which is to fit us for the various callings in 
life.” 


The transition of the Welsh in Pennsylvania 
from foreign to native organizations, of which 
- our correspondent gives an account this week 
in our church news columns, furnishes an in- 
structive illustration of the results which may 
be expected by wise aiding of churches of for- 
eigners. A few years ago some of the older 
Welsh ministers bitterly opposed efforts to or- 
ganize English Sunday schools among their 
people, or the use of the English language in 
their own Sunday schools. But the steady 
drifting away of their young people to other 
denominations, or away from any religious 
associations, wrought to overcome their preju- 
dices, and though not without some loss and 
some present danger these churches are stead- 
ily becoming American and retaining also 
much of good that is peculiar to their own na- 
tionality. There is a certain amount of help 
to churches composed of foreigners which we 
cannot afford to withhold, but it needs to be 
bestowed in anticipation of the time, not far 
distant, when they shall be “‘no more stran- 
gers and sojourners, but fellow citizens with 
the saints.’’ 


Alluding a fortnight ago to the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in connection with 
the World’s Fair, we expressed surprise that 


Vs meetings should have been arranged for Sun- 


day when it is generally understood that the 
gates are to be closed on that day. Dr. John 
H. Barrows, a prominent promoter of this 
plan to bring together for friendly conference 
representatives of various religions, writes us 
that the Art Building, in which the world’s 
congresses are to be held, is outside of the 
fair grounds in the heart of the city about 
3, five miles from Jackson Park, so the arrange- 
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ments of the committee do not conflict with 
the action of Congress closing the exposition 
gates on Sunday. The topics to be considered 
on the two Sundays in which the Parliament 
of Religions is in session—Sept. 17 and 24— 
are Religion and the Family, The Religious 
Home, The Need of a Religious Rest Day, 
The Present Religious Condition of Christen- 
dom and What Religion Has Wrought for 
America. Certainly there can be no objec- 
tion to this use of the Lord’s Day, especially 
as the sessions of the parliament occur in the 
afternoon and evening. 


<< 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM BOSTON. 


A number of the churches hereabouts 
marked the days of Holy Week by appropri- 
ate services. Some carried on the extra 
meetings without help from outside, while 
others, like the Immanuel in Roxbury, 
drafted ministers from the vicinage. The 
services there, by the way, were planned 
and carried out by the Y. P. S. C. E., which 
circulated in advance printed cards stating 
the time and speakers for each evening. 
Naturally the service which attracted widest 
notice was the one at the Old South on the 
evening of Good Friday, in which the Mt. 
Vernon and First Baptist Churches, two 
Episcopal churches—Trinity and Emmanuel 
—and the Arlington Street churches partici- 
pated both by representation in the pew 
and in the pulpit, though naturally the bulk 
of the attendants were Congregationalists. 
The six clergymen all in black robes and 
the large, attentive congregation were the 
main features in a scene which is not often 
paralleled. Last year at a similar gather- 
ing Bishop Brooks and Dr. A. P. Peabody 
were among the speakers, and the fact that 
they both have so recently passed into the 
heavenly life was fittingly alluded to by Rev. 
G.°A. Gordon. Of the other speakers Dr. 
E. W. Donald of Trinity and Rev. John 
Cuckson of the Arlington Street Unitarian 


~ Church had never before spoken at a union 


Good Friday service, being new comers to 
the city, but they, as well as Dr. P.S. Moxom, 
spoke with much acceptance. 


Easter saw the churches thronged and 
elaborate floral decorations and musical 
programs were the order of the day, those 
of Shawmut and Berkeley Temple being 
especially worthy of mention. While nearly 
everybody else of a church-going disposition 
was enjoying the music and preaching, Rev. 
D. W. Waldron of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety and his little band of trusted helpers 
were making their annual circuit among the 
hospitals and homes for the aged and little 
children. Between the hours of seven in 
the morning and six at night nine institu- 
tions were visited, in six of which short 
services were held, while bright Easter cards 
and poems accompanied with a hearty hand 
shake and a cheering word brought a beam 
of the Easter sunshine into many hearts de- 
pressed by the burden of age, illness or lone- 
liness. This Easter card mission, estab- 
lished thirteen years ago, reaches over 5,000 
individuals with a personal assurance that 
the great, active, Christian world, busy with 
its more public observance of the Easter 
festival, is not unmindful of the army of 
shut-in ones. All this beneficent work is 
done at the outlay of $250, which is buta 
fraction of what some churches spend for 
flowers and special music. 
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To one not familiar with the method of 
ticket distribution for the Lowell Institute 
lectures the experience of standing in line 
last Saturday for Professor Drummond’s 
course tickets was really very interesting in 
spite of its tiresome features. At 6 A.M. 
the line began to form, and its extended 
proportions by 8 o’clock were a cause of 
constant comment and question from the 
passers-by. Then the Armory was opened 
and the waiting crowd filed in and was ar- 
ranged around the hall in four double lines. 
As a philosophical Irishman observed, ‘‘ By 
keeping his eyes open a man can be in six 
places here at once—anything from a Sun- 
day school down,” and it was true that peo- 
ple never close neighbors before here stood 
side by side. Teachers, day laborers, 
ministers, society ladies, loafers hired to 
stand, in fact, all sorts and conditions of 
men and women were there. Newspapers, 
magazines, novels, German books and even 
missionary publications were indexes of the 
mental bias of patient waiters. Conversa- 
tion as varied as the tastes of the multi- 
tude filled the ears of all. But it was a 
most good-natured company. Courtesies and 
camp stools were exchanged freely, and 
when the least excuse was offered, it was 
met by laughter and applause. ‘In all prob- 
ability, however, the crowd unable to enter 
the building did not feel as deeply the 
brotherhood of man. 


A foretaste of the World’s Fair has been 
afforded those who are going and those who , 
are not have had a partial compensation in 
the exhibition at the Pierce Building of arti- 
cles collected by the Board of Lady Man- 
agers suitably to represent the Old Bay 
State. Three rooms were none too large to 
hold the quaint specimens of furniture, 
dress and table adornments of colonial days 
and specimens of what the modern Massa- 
chusetts woman can do in decoration and 
invention. The rich gowns in which the 
matrons of the Revolutionary period arrayed 
themselves, the massive silver service, the 
pictures of eld Boston, the swords and coins 
were but a few of the many objects that 
have drawn crowds to gaze upon them. 
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FROM CHICAGO. 


Ignorance in regard to important matters 
connected with the World’s Fair increases 
as the square of the distance. Letters ar- 
rive from all quarters of the compass asking 


about location and prices of lodgings, how 


many admission tickets per day will be re- 
quired, and the best month of the season to 
see the exposition and enjoy the Chicago 
climate. To meet this insatiable craving for 
specialized knowledge your correspondent 
will attempt a condensed vade mecum of 
items worth making note of, 


As to obtaining rooms there are respon- 
sible agencies, with offices in the Rand, 
McNally Building, known as the Woman’s 
Dormitory Association and the Family Dor- 
mitory Association, both managed by women. 
They have built two large temporary struc- 
tures near Jackson Park, twelve and seven 
blocks distant, respectively. The rates per 
single room, with cot and barely necessary 
furniture, were placed from $10 to $12 for 
twenty-five days, or for a double room and 
two cots $10 for twelve and a half days. 
Meals must be obtained outside at restau- 
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rants, several of which are conveniently 
located. Since April 1 there has been an 
advance on the charges. The proper thing 
to do is to write directly and at once to 
some responsible agency or hotel to get the 
latest published rates and engage rooms 
ahead. Usually a small advance sum is 
required to hold the bargain. The Woman’s 
Dormitory Bureau demand the whole amount 
in advance, for which they give a receipt 
which, by a businesslike euphemism, is 
called ‘‘a share of stock,’’ entitling the 
bearer to his lodging a certain period. 

The Christian Endeavor Hotel on the lake 
shore a few blocks south of the grounds 
has been described in a previous letter. 
Circulars giving full account of this delight- 
ful caravansary can be had from Charles B. 
Holdredge, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Our Theological Seminary puts its dormi- 
tories at the disposal of all ministers of 
Congregational churches, their families and 
members of their congregations. To secure 
a place among ‘‘these elect’? correspond 
with Mr. H. W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boule- 
yard, Chicago, who will mail diagrams of 
the rooms with the prices. The appoint- 
ments of the seminary are far superior to 
those of most boarding houses or new build- 
ings designed for the temporary rush of visi- 
tors. The only possible drawback is its 
location on the West Side, which involves 
a street car transfer to reach Jackson Park. 
But its open prospect on Union Park and 
the quiet neighborhood may more than com- 
‘pensate after the hurly-burly and exhaustion 
of a day spent on the South Side. 

Another project to provide comfortable 
accommodations to friendly groups who wish 
to club together is under the management 
of E. T. Head, who advertises Columbian 
Cottages situated at South Harvey, within 
thirty minutes’ ride of the main entrance to 
the fair via the Illinois Central Railway, 
whose tracks run direct to the grounds. 
Whoever cares to learn particulars should 
write to Rey. C. E. Blodgett, Brookline Park, 
P. O., Chicago, pastor of the Park Manor 
Congregational Church. He offers special 
inducements to parties or to individuals. 

Of course to give a complete list of the 
lodging house arrangements would fill many 
columns. If possible make sure of quar- 
ters situated on the South Side in the vicinity 
of Jackson Park. Ifa choice offers prefer a 
place south of 63d Street rather than north 
of 53d Street, and not west of State Street if 
you can locate further east. Suburbs like 
South Chicago, Winsor Park, Pullman, Har- 
vey, Oak Park and Ridgeland are so located 
on railroads running trains to the grounds 
that it will be very convenient and pleasant 
to abide there over night. 

With reference to tickets of admission one 
fifty cent ticket passes a person through the 
gates. Once within all the main buildings 
and their rarest wonders are free and open. 
Few people, probably, will spend a day inside 
the gates for the bare price of an entrance 
‘fee. A ride on the elevated electric railway 
from one part of the grounds to another will 
cost ten cents, or, if the moveable sidewalk 
suits better, a five cent fare will help you 
along afoot at the rate of six miles an hour. 
Those who visit the Eskimo village will 
‘ pay twenty-five or fifty cents for this special 
privilege, which saves a trip to Labrador. 
Toward the south is the Cliff-dwellers con- 
cession, which is worth twenty-five cents to 
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see. On certain “‘ high days’’ there are to be 
grand musical events when oratorios, sym- 
phony concerts and portions of Wagnerian 
opera will be presented by the best con- 
ductors and singers of the world. People 
must pay the price for such extra delicacies, 
but on ordinary days the opportunities to 
hear choicest programs in Music Hall and 
Festival Hall will be exceptionally good and 
at no cost. Here one can sit and rest after 
spells of sight-seeing. 

The prevalent idea that one must pay ad- 
mission to each exposition building may have 
grown from the fact that countless ‘‘ conces- 
sions’’ have been granted to exhibitors and 
others to sell their wares either at booths in 
the buildings or at their own stands built 
on the grounds. Should any distant, mis- 
informed friend still imagine that he will 
not get his fifty cents worth for one day at 
the fair let him be reassured by this résumé 
of what is thrown open to his gaze. 
have 710 acres within the gates to roam 
over. There are 207} acres of floor space in 
the different buildings occupied by imagina- 
ble and unimaginable things, more than he 
could glanceat in forty days, besides forty-six 
acres devoted to live stock, pavilion, sheds, 
etc., where one can indulge his bucolic in- 
stincts by looking at the finest herds and 
studs from East and West. 

The directory have just received 350,000 
engraved entrance tickets as the first install- 
ment which can be ordered in advance and 
are good on any date from May 1 to Oct. 31. 
They expect to sell a million dollars’ worth 
before the day of opening. Tickets are to 
be placed on sale at several hotels in the 
city and at central railway stations. Al- 
most numberless gates will give entrance 
and exit, while automatic ticket receivers 
expedite the handling of crowds. One of 
the most delightful ways of reaching the 
grounds is by steamer from Lake Front 
Park to the exposition docks, about six 
miles, or from Evanston on the north, a sail 
of eighteen miles. The approach to the 
great ‘‘ White City’’ on the water side is of 
unexampled splendor and scenic effect. 

It will prove of benefit should intending 
visitors to the World’s Fair subscribe for a 
Chicago daily paper from April to Novem- 
ber. All things considered the Morning 
News Record can be recommended as giving 
fresh and valuable reports of World’s Fair 
matters in every issue, an almost indispensa- 
ble help to an intelligent visit. The price is 
$1.50 for six months. The Chicago Inter- 
ocean is also excellent but costs twice as 
much. For an evening paper either the 
Post or the Journal will be found readable 
at $3.00 for six months. ~ This is gratuitous 
advertising solely in the interest of the Con- 
gregationalist’ s family. (Oy A og way 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


The one outstanding item of news at the 
present time is the Queensland floods. It 
has almost dwarfed in interest the wrang- 
lings of Parliament. It is the greatest na- 
tional disaster which Australia has experi- 
enced. The loss of property in Brisbane 
(the capital) alone is estimated at £2,000,- 
000. On Sunday, Feb. 9, two-thirds of the 
town of Ipswich (which comes after Bris- 
bane in impertance) was under water. Hun- 
dreds of houses were swept bodily away, 
and two of the finest bridges in Australia 
were wrecked. If indirect as well as direct 
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losses are taken into the account it would 
be difficult to say what the total would 
mount up to. The Congregationalists have 
suffered severely. The last flood rose eight- 
een feet higher than that of 1890 and went 
over the church roof. The churches at Mil- 
ton and South Brisbane and the parsonage 
at Goodna have also suffered. Troublous 
times are in store for Queensland Congrega- 
tionalists, for though the watershed of the 
Brisbane is small compared with the vast 
area of Queensland it contains by far the 
most populous districts, and includes the 
properties of the great majority of contribu- 
tors to the union funds. About a score of 
lives have been sacrificed. It is, under the 
circumstances, matter for thankfulness that 
the fatalities have not been more numerous. 
Though there have been some ugly stories 
of wreckers at work upon the goods of those 
left homeless by the floods there have been 
a great many more narratives of kindness 
shown to the distressed by those in more 
favored circumstances, and already some 
thousands of pounds have been raised in the 
other colonies and sent to Queensland for 
distribution in relief. s 

I have spoken about our parliamentary 
wranglings, and this, perhaps, better de- 
scribes the recent proceedings in the legis- 
lature than the word ‘‘ debates’ would do. 
The Dibbs ministry, of which a good deal 
was hoped in the way of administration, is 
disappointing its best friends. The country 
needs a competent treasurer, and this is 
what the present occupant of the office has 
proved himself not to be. Itseems hopeless 
to expect any good work from the present 
Parliament, and a loud ery is being raised 
for a dissolution. But after that, one asks, 
will things be any better? In these colo- 
nies it seems as if, after about eighteen 
months of existence, the assembly became 
demoralized. The impotence of Parliament 
to accomplish the business for which it is 
supposed to have been created—that of law- 
making—is leading thoughtful people to in- 
quire whether there is not something radi- 
cally wrong in the system. A feeling is 
growing against the payment of members. 
Legislators in New South Wales get £300 
per annum, besides free traveling, and some 
other perquisites. There is also a feeling 
that the system of party government has a 
good deal to do with the legislative impo- 
tence of Parliament. A contributory cause 
not often referred to is the institution known 
as the parliamentary refreshment-room. If 
the refreshment-room beverages were not 
alcoholic its influence might be less uniay- 
orable to legislative work, but as a matter 
of fact they are, and certain ‘honorable 
members”? have given painful evidence of 
the fact. Opponents of the liquor traffic 
can find some valuable arguments for their 
contention in the working of the parliamen- 
tary refreshment-room. , 

It is an easy transition from the alcoholic 
stimulants of legislators to the drink bill of - 
the colony. The total is £4,775,359 or £4, 
Os., 10d. per head of the population. Close 
upon the heels of these statistics comes news 
of the drink bill of Great Britain for 1892. 
This is estimated as £140,000,000 as against 
£141,220,675 for 1891. The NewSouth Wales 
drink bill for 1892 also shows a decrease 
upon 1891 but a larger one than Britain 
furnishes. The return for 1891 (which was 
abnormally large) gave a sum of £5,275,170, 
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so that there has been nearly half a million 
decrease in 1892. England, with £140,000,000 
for 35,241,482 people, gives very nearly the 
same expenditure per head as New South 
Wales, with £4,775,359 for 1,181,175 people. 

An ugly piece of news which stands im- 


mediately connected with this is that insan- ° 


ity is increasing in New South Wales. 
During 1892 the number of insane increased 
to 3,312 or 178 more than at the end of 1891. 
This is fifty above the increase in any previ- 
ous year and eighty-seven beyond the aver- 
age increase for the past ten years. The 
admissions aggregated 666, the largest yet 
‘recorded in the colony, and the recovery 
rate fell ten per cent. The increase in the 
number of insane must not be put down 
wholly to drink. Labor troubles and the 
commercial depression have had a great 
deal to do with it. It is significant that 
Broken Hill, which furnishes this year an 
abnormally large return, was the scene of 
the great strike which ended so disastrously 
for the labor unions. The causes which 
have brought about’the increase in the 
number of the insane have probably brought 
about the overcrowding of the benevolent 
asylums. The premier paid a surprise visit 
last week to the two principal institutions 


and found some 2,250 persons in buildings. 


which were erected to accommodate 1,650. 

To pass to more cheerful news concerning 
this colony, it is anticipated that the reports 
to be presented at the Wesleyan Conference 
next week will show ‘‘a splendid increase”’ 
all round. No less than 401 churches and 
454 other preaching places are reported, with 
seating accommodation for 89,000 persons; 
the attendance at public worship has risen to 
80,874, the highest yet recorded. The Prim- 
itive Methodist Conference recently closed 
its sittings, when these statistics were pre- 
sented relating to the neighboring colony of 
Victoria: church property, value £99,634, 
number of churches 136, Sunday schools 127, 


members 4,086, adherents 13,694, ministers _ 


51, local preachers 279. 

While some Methodists grow restless here 
under the system of itineracy some Congre- 
gationalists seem inclined to adopt it. A 
writer in the Victorian Independent says: 


Are our churches here drifting into what is 
a common practice in many of the outlying 
parts of the United States—that of asking the 
minister for a term of months? We hear of 
three asking the minister for twelve and in 
one case six months. Is the settled pastorate 
being thus insensibly transformed into a kind 
of vontinuous supply? Would not the diffi- 
culty this arrangement is intended to meet be 
better met by some system of itineracy? This 
practice has all the weakness of the itineracy 
with none of its compensations. 

_ I will end this record, made up so largely 
of losses and disasters, with at least one in- 
stance of abounding wealth. Ormond Col- 
lege is one of three colleges affiliated with 
' the Melbourne University. A recent report 

showed that from Mr, Francis Ormond, the 

founder of the college, £107,970 had been 
received; toward the Theological Hall, as- 
sociated with the college, £75,578 had been 
received. Taking in endowments there had 
been received for the two institutions £205,- 
500. Dr. Morrison, who presented the re- 
port, said that ‘‘he questioned whether any 
other Presbyterian church in the empire had 
in so short a time done so much.’’ I have 
always understood that America is remark- 
able for the number of bequests toward ed- 
ucational institutions, but I suppose that 
_ even there £205,500 would be considered a 
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respectable sum to expend on a college. 


And yet Dr. Morrison asks £50,000 to pro- 
vide for exhibitions, scholarships and pro- 
fessors and hopes to get the money. w. A. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Prof. A. V. G. Allen, in his estimate of Phil- 
lips Brooks in the April Atlantic, says that 
he contributed more material than any other 
man in his age to what we may call, for lack 
of a better name, spiritual psychology. And 
spiritual psychology Professor Allen defines 
as being ‘‘ the true biography of man, his spir- 
itual endowment, his real nature, the image 
of God within him, the imperative wants and 
necessities of that nature which cannot be 
fed by bread alone, the development of a true 
manhood according to some eternal ideal. 
. .. When he entered the pulpit he was as 
impersonal as Shakespeare. This was what 
puzzled his hearers, that there was no trace 
of individual experience or theological con- 
flict by which he could be labeled, or the 
route by which he traveled known. ...He 
belongs with St. Paul, whose mission it was 
to widen the conception of the original twelve 
apostles regarding the scope of their Master’s 
teaching; with Athanasius, who forced an 
unwelcome doctrine upon a hostile clergy; 
with Francis of Assisi, the pioneer of a new 
epoch, who illumined with an intense light 
the more inward meaning of the eternal gos- 
pel; with Luther, who broke the chains which 
shut in the church of the middle ages and set 
humanity free to expand on its Godward side.” 

The New Nation (Nationalist) says that if 
recent judicial decisions, denying the right of 
men employed by corporations serving as 
public carriers to strike or boycott, hold good 
“involuntary servitude, abolished by Lincoln 
in 1863, will again have been legalized in our 
land. ... Very good. Give the corporations 
their own medicine. Make them public busi- 
nesses by bringing them under national own- 
ership and operation, . . . When the employé 
can control his occupation by the ballot he 
can dispense with the strike. ... There can 
be no such thing as public employés of private 
corporations.” ——The Examiner hails the de- 
cisions and the prospect of a revolution in 
precedent as a proof of Christian principles 
triumphing: ‘The Christian law is that no 
man liveth to himself but that we are bound 
together into one great brotherhood. It is 
because of this brotherhood of man that might 
does not make right. That all men have 
equal rights is a proposition maintainable 
only on the theory of common blood and com- 
mon origin. When the highest court in the 
land shall declare that no body of men have a 
right to injure the whole public by the exer- 
cise of what would be a right under other cir- 
cumstances it will only make an application 
to modern business of an ancient Christian 
precept.”’ 

The Christian Leader, commenting on the 
Scrooby Sketches which we are publishing, 
and similar evidences of a renaissance of in- 
terest in the Pilgrims and Puritans, says: 
‘Surely it is more than matter of curiosity to 
those who owe so much that is good to the Pil- 
grims, and hardly less to the Puritans, to be 
on the alert to get the latest wisdom in regard 
to their early and prophetic annals. It would 
argue callous indifference to our great polit- 
ical, social and even ecclesiastical benefactors, 
who suffered that we may enjoy, did we not 
improve every opportunity to learn just what 
they said and did. The Pilgrims had faults, 
we presume—we hardly know what they were 
—and the Puritans had greater faults and we 
do know what these were, but when the debtor 
and credit balance is struck we shall find that 
our debt of gratitude to both of the historic 
parties is greater than we can ever pay.”’ 
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Prof. Willis J. Beecher of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in the Evangelist, says that the 
opposition to the principle involved in allow- ° 
ing a public prosecutor to appeal from a ver- 
dict of acquittal is not based upon a newly 
discovered technicality, due to the ingenuity 
of the friends of Professor Briggs, but rather 
because it is against the Constitution of the 
United States and the common law of Eng- 
land. He believes that if the approaching Gen- 
eral Assembly condemns Professor Briggs, 
“at the cost of adopting flagrant injustice as 
a part of our Presbyterian system, the church 
will not soon recover from the suicidal 
blow. This is true irrespective of the ques- 
tion whether Professor Briggs does or does 
not deserve to be condemned. Even if he de- 
serves condemnation the church cannot afford 
to thrust the sword through her own body in 
order to pierce him. . . . Fidelity to constitu- 
tional justice is a fundamental principle of 
Presbyterianism. If we abandon this we aban- 
don everything. . . . The right to have a ver- 
dict of acquittal regarded as final is regarded 
as one of the most sacred rights of the citizen. 
. .. Our Presbyterian Church is now, for the 
first time in its history, asked to violate this 
right.” The editor, commenting upon this 
deliberate, telling paper by a conservative 
theologian, and one by Prof. Francis G. Brown, 
which accompanies it, says: “The only thing 
@ constitutional church can do, without rev- 
olutionary action, is to turn the appellants out 
of court.’ 


ABROAD. 


The book in Nonconformist circles in Eng- 
land today is Principal Fairbairn’s work, just 
issued, Christ in Modern Theology. From a 
careful review of it in the Independent we 
quote the following: ‘‘ Here emerges the fun- 
damental position [of Dr. Fairbairn], viz., that 
‘the consciousness of Christ’ is the true ‘ ma- 
terial or constructive principle’ of theology. 
He cannot accept Luther’s doctrine, of justifi- 
cation by faith as his principium essendi; ‘it is 
Paul’s rather than Christ’s, . . . a deduction 
by a disciple, not a principle enunciated by 
the Master.’ Nor can he find it in the incar- 
nation. ‘It is a derivative, or secondary and 
determined, doctrine, not one primary, inde- 
pendent, determinative. In the consciousness 
of Christ the Father is at once primary and 
ultimate, the normative and necessary princi- 
ple.’ He thus reaches the conclusion, ‘If we 
attempt to construct a theology which shall 
be faithful to the consciousness of Christ the 
fatherhood must be the determinative princi- 
ple of our thought. It is the architectonic 
idea; out of it the whole system must grow.’ 
... ‘Without the fatherhood theré could be 
no Atoner and no atonement, but with the 
fatherhood the Atoner and the atonement 
could not but be. By their means He, as it 
were, invited man to come and see sin as He 
saw it and judge its evil by beholding through 
the eternal Son the suffering it cost. the 
eternal Father.’ ”’ 


Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, in the Christian 
World, assures an irate Irish Dissenter, who 
has written him a savage letter because of his 
advocacy of home rule, that: “It is the fixed 
and unalterable resolution of English Liberals 
generally, and certainly of Nonconformists in 
particular, that no oppression or injustice ‘of 
any kind shall be inflicted on Irish Protestants, 
We are told, indeed, that with home rule this 
would be impossible, that every. safeguard 
would be swept away, that the law would be 
systematically defied, and that the condition 
of the Protestants of Ulster would be simply 
intolerable. It is not easy to listen to all this 
with patience, especially when we are told in 
the same breath that these poor Protestants, 
who would become the unresisting victims of 
this oppression, are prepared to defy the whole 
power of the British Empire rather than sub- 
mit to a parliament in Dublin.” 
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WANTED—A ROOT. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 


Perhaps there was never a time when the 
parable of the good seed was so applicable 
to our American people as today. In every 
direction the germs of all good things in 
life and character, personal and public, are 
thrown out to us with an over-lavish hand. 
The market is glutted with good seed, if we 
may so speak. But the harvest bears no 
sort of proportion to the sowing; thin and 
poor, full of tares, fruitful in small patches 
or not at all, it is very rarely that the field 
yields an hundred-fold. Asin the parable, 
there are many reasons for this—poor soil, 
the birds of the wild and restless air, the 
withering sun—but one reason unknown to 
sober Palestine has become in our own time 
and place a serious matter. We are always 
pulling up the tender plant and setting it 
outsomewhereelse. Constant transplanting 
prevents a harvest quite as thoroughly as 
any other method. We never take root. and, 
perforce, we never bear any fruit. 

To drop the figure, the restlessness and 
desire for change increasing so rapidly 
among us, and constantly fostered in so 
many ways, is a greater evil than we realize. 
The harmful effect upon the individual is a 


favorite subject, but the effect upon the 


community is quite as disastrous though 
less often discussed. At the present time 
you cannot count upon any class in the 
community as a permanent force for good, 
a solid basis upon which to work in build- 
ing up that society. Home is here today, 
there tomorrow. A dozen cities hold the 
young man each just long enough for him 
to discover a real or fancied advantage 
elsewhere. You cannot be sure of the pub- 
lic atmosphere anywhere for five successive 
years, scarcely for two. Even as the house- 
holder of today moves his hearthstone as 
readily as he changes the fashion of his 
coat, so he leaves one town for another 
more easily than his father took a journey. 

Nor is the kaleidoscopic effect of this 
habit the worst result of our restless ways. 
Those who do claim a permanent residence 
are no longer to be found init. We do not 
live at home any more. The rich travel 
constantly or rush about from mansion to 
estate with a rapidity that is confusing to 
the onlooker. Whole families move from 
one house in New York to another at the 
seashore and still another in Florida or at 
the Adirondacks every year, with constant 
excursions to Europe or Japan. And those 
who do not enjoy so many homes are quite 
as much birds of passage from one resort to 
another; in like manner they roam the 
world over in séarch of pleasure or excite- 
ment, from the young girls, with their per- 
petual visits, to the men about town, with 
their yachts and their winters on the Nile. 
The pleasure and profit of such constant 
change is a personal matter but the result is 
the affair of the public. None of these live 
long enough anywhere to take any real in- 
terest in any community. A liberal check 
for a library or a hospital is the most they 
can do for any one place, but for personal 
interest and service they have no time. 
This is true of young and old. Nor have 
they any time or any place for friendship 
and fellow feeling. It used to be that some- 
where in the world they were at home and 
there, at least, the human element entered 
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in. Now with this continual traveling and 
regular spending of ‘‘seasons”’ in one place 
and another they give only the service of 
their names to any public duty. 

This is by no means confined to the very 
rich. With all their enormous opportunity 
of helpfulness in those cases where long 
friendship has opened a path or long knowl- 
edge shown opportunities, they still furnish 
only a fraction of the people. But we are 
vigorously cultivating the same tendency in 
that class who make the numerical strength 
of the community, and its strength in other 
directions—the people of moderate incomes. 

The habits of commercial life have changed 
greatly in a score of years and the business 
man of today is here, there, everywhere, at 
regular intervals or on irregular, but still 
more frequent, occasions. Two days in the 
week, a week in every month, a dozen times 
in a fortnight, he is ‘‘in town”’ or meeting 
a customer or arranging his financial and 
commercial affairs at points more or less 
distant, but none of them any longer re- 
mote. This necessity prevents by an in- 
superable obstacle much time or thought 
spent at home beyond his own family circle. 
His children have just as little civie patriot- 
ism, for between school and friends they 
also are rarely at home for any length of 
time and even when there still more rarely 
without guests or occupations that effectu- 
ally prevent much outside concern. Again, 
perhaps nothing has proved more valuable 
to those whose purses are not unlimited 
than the excursion method of travel now so 
deservedly popular. It has brought about 
a knowledge of the world and a breadth 
of view possible in no other way for that 
larger public which does not get its living 
by cutting coupons. Nevertheless, many 
now make a succession of such delightful 
trips the aim of their lives. 

But whether it is business or pleasure 
that, holds the individual the result is the 
same. He has no time to enter into muni- 
cipal affairs, to build up charities, is not 
suited to enter into the work of the church 
or the Sunday school, because heis away from 
homesomuch. Whois wanted for the school 
board or as a director of a charity when 
his presence cannot be counted upon at any 
board meeting? What sort of a Sunday 
school teacher is she who runs down to the 
nearest metropolis at frequent intervals? 
Who much concerns himself with the good 
of a town in which he is present only three 
months of any year? These men have no 
time for public duties and moreover they 
do not care much about public opportunity. 
There is little or no ‘‘ public spirit’’ in a 
large part of the community. Such im- 
provements as will increase the marketable 
value: of property or the opportunities for 
business, these are taken up and pushed 
forward, but those which are concerned with 
the uplift into better things are given the 
go-by. 
have taken root in the town or city. 

In like manner the habit of suburban resi 
dence has the same effect. New York or 
Boston is a place for business; the outly- 
ing suburbs are places to have a house in. 
Neither is, home and neither gets much 
thought, or still less any personal attention 
to its municipal affairs, from the pvernge 
business man. 

The working classes have felt the same 
impulsion and suffer from the same result. 


Because, forsooth, so few people’ 


The workman of today no longer grows 
old with the same firm and sees the son 
succeed the father in a business where 
hereditary obligation or loyalty furnish large 
elements of success. Not at all; he pur- 
poses a life in which he shall see the world, 
changing from one State to another, moving 
his family from Philadelphia to Denver or 
back again, as the whim takes him. And 
the employer regulates his business on the 
knowledge of this fluctuating character in 
his men. What use, therefore, to consider 
in workshop or community the good of the 
individual when it is never the same indi- 
vidual more than twelve months at a time 
and each man is for himself alone? 

For in rich or poor, workman or business 
man, young woman or young man, society 
leader or substantial citizen, the want of 
taking root breeds selfishness, or, more ex- 
actly, self-centeredness. Friendliness gives 
way to independence of necessity; public 
spirit disappears in a community not welded 
into a whole. Educational, charitable, 
municipal, political, religious interests all 
suffer. And they suffer in ways not at first 
sight apparent. All that is to be done, that 
must be done, for the public falls upon a 
few, who are thus so overwhelmed with 
duties. The community is always losing 
valuable citizens, both men and women, 
from nervous failure but this is not the only 
way in which it suffers from this restless 
tendency in the other half of its population. 
The remnant whose consciences will not let 
them slip off the yoke of public duty must 
do double work, and doing twice what they 
ought to do they do all of it only half 
as well. 

Our women of executive ability have 
little time for home and cannot cultivate 
friendship, it is true, but it is also true 
that the public work they do is often poorly 
done because they are so overwhelmed with 
labors. And this is not because there are 
too few men or women of this caliber, nor 
because there are too many enterprises, but 
it is because too few men and women have 
taken root in the town or city and feel that 
deep personal interest which urges them to 
further its higher good in all possible ways. 
It will always be impossible to get enough 
men of the same quality as in the quieter 
past to attend to public affairs until more 
men take root in the community and feel it 
their home. 

Too many of the dwellers within our 
borders are like the palms and hydrangeas 
which decorate our houses and adorn our 
lawns—dwellers nowhere, but here for a 
time and there for a time—exotics every- 
where; in all that makes the worth of home 
as wide apart from the apple tree of our 
childhood, or the spreading elm inseparable 
from our remembrance, as the restless citi- 
zen of the world differs from his substan- 
tial father and mother, upon whom the 
whole community might and did depend. 
It was an old saying of Dr. Watts that trav- 
eling expanded the mind, but, whatever 
may be gained in personal breadth by such 
wandering ways, there is no value to the 
community in travel which does not broaden 
for the sake of others, for the better service 
it will make possible. We are in no danger 
of too narrow a horizon; we need to take 
root somewhere and strike down deep into 
some soil if we are to srow to any, beauty 
or bear any harvest. 
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RELIGION AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., CHICAGO. 


I walked the other day in company with 
a friend through Jackson Park and looked 
again on the architectural panorama, daily 
growing more beautiful, there spread out 
before the amazed and delighted eye. 
“These are buildings,’? wrote Richard 
Harding Davis, ‘‘such as we should have 
expected to see in Paris.’”? Mr. McKim, the 
New York architect, looking, not long since, 
on the building devoted to the fine arts, 
exclaimed, with pardonable enthusiasm, 
“It’s the greatest thing since Athens!”’ 
But as I called my companion’s attention to 
Mr. McKim’s own building, devoted to agri- 
culture, and said, ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful!’’ my 
Puritan friend replied, ‘‘ It is too beautiful 
to be right,” meaning that the whole lovely 
spectacle on which such treasure has been 
lavished appeared almost an undue ex- 
penditure, and possibly a waste, of money 
for the pleasing of the eye. This led me 
to meditate on Emerson’s line and wonder 
whether or not ‘‘ Beauty is its own excuse 
for being.’’ 

We who are heirs of a Puritan training 
have an almost instinctive feeling that art 
and religion are at variance one with the 


other, that the beautiful must be sacrificed 


to the holy and the true and that the pur- 
suit of any of the arts is a peril to the spir- 
itual nature. But God delights in beautiful 
thoughts and beautiful things, otherwise 
He would not have given us the Scriptures 
or have made the golden-rod and the dande- 
lion, ‘‘fringing with harmless gold’’ the 
dusty paths of life. And did not Christ 
make nature doubly beautiful with heavenly 
suggestion when He pointed to the flowers, 
drew lessons from the harvest fields and 
fastened the eyes of His disciples on the 
sunset clouds? 

I know that the apostles wrote nothing in 
praise of Grecian art, which they found in 


_the service of idolatry, and I know that ~ 


every form of artistic production has been 
degraded into immoral uses, as has the holy 
passion of love and every force or faculty of 
human nature; I know that the New Testa- 
ment teaches us to revere what is spiritually 
beautiful and exalts the soul above every 
‘form of outward loveliness, but this very 
exaltation of the spiritual in man led inevi- 
tably, in time, to the portrayal in art of this 
-new world of moral life and glory. The 
soul needed an outward habitation and ade- 
quate forms of expression, and hence came 
Christian music and architecture and the 
other forms of Christian art. : 
As the case stands today in the thought 
of the greatest minds, we may say, without 
hesitation, that religion is not intended to 
be divorced from the beautiful. Those in 
our generation who have been most zeal- 
_ ous for righteousness have been also teach- 
ers, as well as disciples, of that divine 
loveliness which we behold in nature and 
which has been enshrined in art. John 
_ Ruskin, who has done quite as much as 
any other man of our times to embody the 
gospel in the lives of the working people, 
has also been the foremost teacher in the 
realm of the beautiful. In Mr. Gladstone the 
passion for righteousness and the passion 
for art have gone hand in hand through 
threescore years of public life. And Bry- 
ant, Beecher, Sumner, Lowell, Curtis, Whit- 
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tier, Higginson and Emerson, and others 
who were the foremost prophets of right- 
eousness, have been also our foremost ex- 
ponents of the ministry of the beautiful. 

The highest forms of the beautiful cannot 
be appreciated apart from some degree of 
spiritual sensibility. Has not religion given 
to art its noblest themes and greatest in- 
Spirations? We all know that music, the 
most universal of the arts and next to 
poetry the highest of all, has been the sweet- 
voiced attendant of the divine King, who 
was cradled among angelic symphonies and 
who has marched down the centuries amid 
cathedrals builded to His glory and pic- 
tures on which genius and devotion have 
toiled to reveal the face of the altogether 
lovely. Puritan Christianity, in which we 
glory, was the temporary enemy of art, and 
is the perpetual foe of whatever art is the 
friend of impurity and superstition. Puri- 
tanism had a mighty war to wage with the 
earth-born giants of sin, and Puritanism 
has triumphed in the ruling nations of the 
world, teaching that great moral principles 
are the breath of life for all that is greatest 
in literature and art. But the true Puritan 
spirit, which found its best expression in 
the grand Puritan poet of Cromwell’s time, 
is not the essential enemy of the beautiful. 

Out of Puritanism sprang the two great- 
est works of literary art of the seventeenth 
century, the Paradise Lost of Milton and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress of Bunyan. And 
when we tise to perhaps the supreme liter- 
ary artist of all time, the author of the 
Divine Comedy, the ‘‘medizval miracle of 
song,’’ which is commended to us as a re- 
enforcement of our weakened moral fiber, 
we find it to be the work of one who made 
God and sorrow his daily companions. 
Longfellow sang regretfully of the days of 
Albert Diirer, ‘‘ when art was still religion,” 
but the time can never come when art shall 
be rightfully severed from the Christian 
ethics which are the basis of all permanent 
blessings. 

The Parthenon, which lifts toward the 
golden-tinted sky the whiteness of its un- 
tarnished front, must repose on the im- 
movable Acropolis of truth and goodness. 
The modern exsthete, who prefers form and 
finish to substance and thought, and who, 
forgetting all that is greatest in archi- 
tecture and sculpture, painting and music 
and poetry, asserts that ethics and esthet- 
ics have no common base, scorning the teach- 
ing of Cousin that the moral idea is the 
chief element in the beautiful, and the 
teaching of Schelling that the esthetic lies 
in character, and of Dante that art is a 
descendant of God, is the apostle of the 
unwholesome and meretricious, the art of 
literary fops and dudes and the disciples 
of the dirt philosophy. But the truest art, 
whether we find it is Homer’s heroic and 
vesounding lines, in the intricate harmonies 
of Browning’s Saul, or in Wordsworth’s 
Meditative Ode on Immortality; whether 
we feel its grandeur in the symphonies of 
Beethoven, or its pensive tenderness in the 
landscapes of Millet; whether we are touched 
by the homely scenes of David Wilkie and 
Thomas Faed, or are startled by the magic 
light and shadow of Rembrandt—the truest 
art, which lifts us to the joy of elevated 
thoughts as in imagination we watch the 
hand that penciled the Dresden Madonna, 
or the greater 
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Hand that rounded Peter’s-dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
is always found the friend and promoter of 
truth and goodness, of aspiration and of 
faith. ‘‘The highest art,’’ as Professor 
Blaikie has said, ‘‘is always the most reli- 
gious, and the greatest artist is always a 
devout man. A scoffing Raphael or anirrey- 
erent Michael Angelo is not conceivable.” 

We pity the old age of Charles Darwin 
when, blinded to God, he became blind to 
the loveliness of God’s world, and the later 
days of John Stuart Mill when, seeing no 
God in nature, he could no longer find 
beauty either in nature, music or art, and 
we contrast with their experience that of 
Henry Martyn, the devoted missionary, who 
said: ‘‘ Since J have known God ina saving 
manner painting, poetry and music have 
had charms unknown to me before. I have 
either received what I suppose is a taste for 
them or religion has refined my mind and 
made it susceptible of new impressions 
from the sublime and beautiful.” 

This susceptibility of our souls to things 
that are lovely is a presage and prophecy of 
an immortal life. I thoroughly believe that 
our religion needs to be more inclusive and 
pervasive than it now is, that we ought to 
appropriate with a loving boldness the 
bounty and beauty of our God, that, as Em- 
erson has said, ‘‘ We should never lose an 
opportunity of seeing anything that is beau- 
tiful, for beauty is God’s handwriting, a 
wayside sacrament. We should welcome it 
in every fair face, in every fair sky, in every 
fair flower, and thank God for it as a cup of 
blessing.’”’ We should carry a devout and 
loving thought of God into all the realms of 
loveliness. The wayside blossom has its 
ministry, and great souls, who are usu- 
ally ardent and admiring lovers of flowers, 
sbow us that the love of beauty and the 
love of goodness go together. Instead of 
separating religion from art, from business, 
from politics, from science, as from some- 
thing adverse, we should carry it into them 
all as a sanctifying radiance. 

All this love which is growing in our lives 
for the beautiful things of art and nature is 
a shining finger pointing us to the life be- 
yond. Such aptitudes and faculties -were 
not made for only the briefest enjoyment. 
God has something better reserved for His 
people. The earthly garden prophesies a 
heavenly paradise. The house below, so 
sacred and beautiful that home is the love- 
liest spot on earth, speaks to the devout 
mind of the mansions on high. And as the 
windows, stained with precious dyes, may 
help us to ‘‘ behold the beauty of the Lord”’ 
as we inquire in His temple, so the earthly 
sanctuary which human skill has builded 
is the prophecy of that city above, that house 
not made with hands, eterval in the heavens. 

The last design made by the great Prot- 
estant painter, Albert Diirer, was a drawing 
showing Christ on the cross. When this 
was all completed except the face of the 
divine sufferer the artist was summoned by 
death and ascended to behold in glory the 
features which he had so often portrayed 
under the crown of thorns. Every unfin- 
ished work for Christ on earth is a ladder 
resting on the foundations of the New Jeru- 
salem. If we have the spirit of heaven, if 
we offer the prayer of Socrates, ‘‘O God, 
make me beautiful within,’’ if, above all 
else, we seek to be clothed in the beauty of 
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holiness, our lives will proceed along a 
brightening pathway and to us it shall be 
given in the end to behold the King in His 
beauty. 


THE BEST APOLOGETIC. 


BY REY. D. SUTHERLAND, CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. 


The appearance of the third volume in 
the valuable series of theological hand-books 
known as the International Theological Li- 
brary calls attention anew to the important 
subject of apologetics. It is written by 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, a theologian known and 
honored by a wide circle of readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic as the author of The 
Training of the Twelve and The Humiliation 
of Christ. Its title describes its purpose 
—Apologetics, or Christianity Defensively 
Stated—its main endeavor being to win for 
Christianity a fair hearing from those whose 
intellectual environment makes faith diffi- 
cult. 

[ would not for one moment minimize 
the place and power of the apologetic to 
which Professor Bruce has rendered such 
valuable service, but the impression is 
deepened into a conviction in my mind that 
there is a yet better way to meet the distinct- 
ive doubts of our day. The skepticism now 
prevalent has not been generated so much 
‘by blatant unbelief as by causes of a moral 
rather than of anintellectual character. As 
Mr. Gladstone has put it very well in his 
last article in the series on The Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture, ‘‘ The recent growth 
of wealth, facilities of travel, abundance of 
recreation and collateral changes all tend to 
make the present life more attractive and in 
some degree to dull the appetite for what 
lies beyond the ken of the senses.’’ It is 
not so much an outright denial as a per- 
sistent obscuration of things spiritual and 
unseen against which Christianity has to 
contend in our generation. The world that 
is, with its comforts, pleasures and pursuits, 
has more attraction for men than the world 
to come. 

Does not the change of front on the part 
of the enemy demand a change of apologetic 
on the part of the Church of Christ? Pon- 
derous and learned volumes on Christian 
evidences lie unread on the shelf in the rush 
-of an age that reads little more than the 
day’s paper and the month’s magazines. 
Even if they were read they would not 
touch the root of the skepticism we bewail. 
Another kind of argument is needed, an 
argument of such cogent and immediate 
force that it may be grasped at once. Such 
an argument is furnished by a life which re- 
fleets in any degree the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Christlikeness is an argu- 
ment alike irrefutable and irresistible, hav- 
ing the power to rebuke, instruct and in- 
spire. The best apologetic is the epistle 
written not with ink but with the Spirit of 
God, which testifies to all the reality and 
charm of religion. | 

Never did the world need more the argu- 
ment of holy and unselfish lives than today. 
The spirit of the cross seems to have died 
out of the Christianity of many professed fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ. Ease-lov- 
ing, money-making, pleasure-seeking Chris- 
,tians weaken instead of strengthen reli- 
gion true and undefiled; but wherever the 
spirit of Christ shines, in a career of he- 
roie devotion to the salvation of souls and 
the purification of society, there is to be 
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found an instinctive acknowledgment of the 
power of the religion that could make 
such heroes. We have been fortunate 
enough to receive within the last three 
years three biographies which tell the life 
story of three great missionaries—Mackay 
of Uganda, Paton of the New Hebrides and 
Gilmour of Mongolia—each of which so 
reflects the spirit and activity of Christ as 
to move men to nobler aspirations. It is 
impossible to read either without feeling 
the throb of a heart on fire with love to 
God and souls. Take a merchant immersed 
in money-making or a child of fashion 
wedded to pleasure and put into the hand 
of either one of these biographies and a 
copy of Bruce’s Apologetics. Let him read 
both carefully and meditatively. Which 
will reach his heart more quickly, rouse 
his conscience more effectually and go the 
straighter to his soul? Without one mo- 
ment’s hesitation we answer, The one that 
mirrors the life that mirrors the spirit and 
activity of the Lord Jesus Christ. And the 
reason why is not far to seek. The reader’s 
objections to religion are more of a moral 
than of an intellectual character. It is the 
heart more than the head that needs to be 
set right. So the apologetic of evidentiad 
proof fails where the apologetic of Christ 
re-lived in human activity succeeds. 

Every Christian ought to be both a de- 
fender and an advocate of the faith he pro- 
fesses. The double duty will be best dis- 
charged by incarnating his faith in words 
and deeds modeled after those of Christ. 
The world does not read the Bible or theo- 
logical treatises, but it does read the lives 
of Christians. The man who in the work- 
shop or market or store testifies by his life 
to the reality and power of religion supplies 
the best apologetic—the apologetic in pres- 
ence of which infidelity is dumb and the 
skeptieism of selfishness is ashamed. 


“OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS.” 


BY REV. JOHN R. THURSTON, WHITINSVILLE. 


The desired outcome of the three articles 
by Dr. Quint in recent issues of the Congre- 
gationalist is stated in the closing sentence 
of the last article, ‘‘If the brethren in the 
mission rooms, who have everything in 
their own hands, Gould see their way to say 
that they should accept (except in cases 
of suspicion) the ‘creeds of acknowledged 
weight among our churches as sufficient for 
‘the doctrines. contained in these creeds,’ 

. . it would give great peace to the body 
of our churches whose gifts it seeks and 
upon whose prayers it-relies.’’ This peace 
is greatly to be desired and no personal 
sacrifice should for a moment be counted 
that might secure it. Anything short of 
the sacrifice of principle should be gladly 
done by every lover of missions to relieve 
the painful and dangerous tension that now 
exists as to our foreign work. But what is 
this which is asked? What is meant by 
accepting the ‘creeds of acknowledged 
weight as sufficient for the doctrines in 
these creeds.’’ Simply this, that,,when a 
candidate for missionary appointment has 
presented any one of these creeds as express- 
ive of his belief this shall be deemed sufii- 
cient for all the doctrines stated in the 
creeds and he shall be asked no ‘‘ additional 
questions’’ on any of these doctrines, ‘‘ ex- 
cept in cases of suspicion.’’ This excep- 
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tion isembarrassing. If the committee were 
to adopt this rule it would be a very un- 
gracious act to ask any questions, for it 
would say to the one asked, ‘‘ We suspect 
you,” sand every one applying would be 
asking himself, ‘‘Am I to be suspected?” 
Would not every candidate prefer to be 
questioned as to any of the points now un- 
der discussion rather than come subject to 
this ‘‘suspicion”’ clause? 

It is admitted that the board authorized 
‘‘ additional questions,’’ but does not forbid 
the not asking, and it is maintained that they 
should not ask them because this would 
bring peace. This, which seems a very 
moderate suggestion, would not, one fears, 
satisfy many who are now criticising the 
committee. It is believed by many that 
they will not be satisfied until not only the 
administration is changed in its persons but 
until no questions are asked on any doctrine 
mentioned in a creed presented, especially 
on the doctrines now under discussion—the 
Scriptures, the atonement and last things. 

The suggestion of Dr. Quint is presented 
with the hope it may prevent a much-to-be- 
deplored rupture. The supreme question 
is, Is there in it any sacrifice of principle? 
Let us see. All are agreed that the board 
has always had, and must have, a doctrinal 
basis. It is expressed in the pledge of the 
missionary in the manual, that “‘his teach- 
ing must be conformed to the evangelical 
doctrines generally received by the churches 
sustaining the board.’ It follows that there 
must be some way of determining whether 
the candidate holds these doctrines. It 
might be said that his simple pledge that 
he would teach only these is enough. But 
we never accept it in any other part of the 
ministerial work. For approbation, for or- 
dination or installation there is an exami- 
nation. The common judgment is it would 
not be safe nor wise to take a simple pledge 
of this kind. Why should the missionary 
work be excepted? We have our examining 
bodies for entrance into the ministry in 
the beginning and for continuing it. Who 
shall be responsible for this examination in 
case of the missionaries? 

The board has put upon the Prudential 
Committee this responsibility. This exam- 
ination or inquiry is not by face to face 
questions and answers, as in a council, but 
by correspondence, except in special cases, 
none of which have yet occurred, and the 
candidate is allowed to present any ‘‘ creed 
of acknowledged weight”’ as expressing his 
belief. And now it is said that the pres- 
entation of this creed should bar any ques- 
tions or any doctrine stated in it. But what 
would a council or an association say to the 
demand that it ask no questions on the 
doctrines included in any creed or state- 
ment of doctrines presented? It would not 
heed itsa moment. It might not care to 
ask questions, but if. it. did it would pro- 
ceed to do it in spite of any protest, and 
this not because of suspicion of the honesty 
of the. candidate presenting the creed, not 
because they must have him agree with 
their personal beliefs on all points, but that 
they may know how he interprets the creed, 
especially on the points now under discus- 
sion. The usual questions now are on the 
Scriptures, atonement and last things. The 
denial of the right so to do would make 
the examining function of an association 


or a council a nullity, and they could not 
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justify their ‘‘approbation”’ or their ‘‘ad- 
vice” to ordain or install. 

But it may be said that the Prudential 
Committee are not an association that ap- 
probates or a council that advises to or- 
dain or install. True, but the examining 
function of this committee and of an asso- 
ciation or a council is identical. The as- 
sociation examines to see if the candidate 
so far holds ‘‘ the evangelical doctrines gen- 
erally received by the churches” that they 
can approbate him as a preacher. The 
council ‘examines him to see if he so far 
holds the same doctrines that they can 
advise his ordination or installatioo. The 
committee examines him to see if he so far 
holds them that it can fittingly accept him, 
as far as his faith is concerned, as a mis- 
sionary in the work of churches sustaining 
the board, Now this function being the 
same in all these cases, and being neces- 
sary to any safe receiving of men into the 
ministry, this right of questioning, essential 
to discharge of the function, cannot be 
given up without the sacrifice of vital 
principle in our work. This identity of 
function is admitted by most, if not by all, 


‘as one writes in a letter just received who 


is very widely acquainted with the ministry 
of the State: ‘That the committee has 


the same right as councils to ask questions - 


of candidates we have never denied, and I 
do not know of any one who objects to it. 
We simply object to the formal and prac- 
tically uniform questions which require, in 
each instance, such answers as will show 
that the candidates accept the written 
or the unwritten creed of the Prudential 
Committee.’”’ That the questions are ‘ uni- 
form’’ is no more of an objection than that 
they are ‘“‘the usual’’ questions, 7. e., on 
the topics now under discussion in every 
councilthatassembles. Whatcouncils want 
to know is what men believe on these points, 
how they interpret the creeds and state- 
ments they have presented on these vital 
things. These are the very questions they 
should ask, and why should not the com- 
mittee ask their questions on these very 
points? And they will naturally be the 
“usual questions.’’ 

But is there evidence that the committee 
requires ahswers to be conformed to their 
written or unwritten creed? For the vital 
thing is not, ‘‘ What questions do they ask?’”’ 
but, ‘‘ What must the answers be that they 
may be satisfactory?’’ For if the commit- 
tee require anything more than ‘the evan- 
gelical doctrines commonly received by the 
churches sustaining the Board’’ then are 
they false to their trust. But is there evi- 
dence of this? Dr, Quint says in*the Con- 
gregationalist of Feb. 16: ‘* It does not ap- 
pear that any candidate was required to 
subscribe to this outline ’’ (the one formerly 
sent to the candidates). ‘It is doubtless 
true now, as it was before, that implicit 


conformity in all particulars is not always 


required.’’ Is it ever required? The fact 
that of fifty-one who have been asked these 
‘‘additional and usual questions’’ all but 


‘two (in whose case none would have been 


satisfied) have answered satisfactorily to the 
committee shows that no such requirement 
exists. 

We do not see how this right of asking 
these ‘‘additional questions’’ can be given 
up or how the committee can pledge them- 
selves not to exercise it without a sacrifice 
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of principle which no seeming good can 
justify. Let us watch the committee and 
see that they apply the rules of administra- 
tion in that ‘‘ spirit of liberality’’ which the 
board ‘‘ expects”? they will, not suspecting 
any wrong but expecting only the right. 


In Brother Thurston’s reply I am glad to 
recognize not only the spirit of Christian 
courtesy but also perhaps the ablest state- 
ment which I have seen upon his side of the 
case. I would like, however, to keep in mind 
a few simple points. 

1. That portion of the first regular question 
to candidates which provides for reference by 
candidates ‘‘to any creeds of acknowledged 
weight, as to the doctrines contained in these 
creeds,’’ was adopted by the board itself at 
Minneapolis and plainly contemplated the 
acceptance of such creeds within the limit 
specified. 

2. In the case of persons presenting their 
views in their own language it is plain that, 
under the existing system, the committee may 
ask further statements as to omitted doc- 
trines or doctrines erroneously set forth. But 
neither in this case nor in the preceding has 
the committee any right to go beyond the 
“doctrines commonly held by the churches ” 
or to intimate any sectional or partisan theory 
of any doctrine—such as the old East Windsor 
theories as against those of Professor Park, or 
vice versa. 

3. Any inference from practices in ecclesias- 
tical councils is absolutely fallacious and mis- 
leading. The Prudential Committee is not an 
ecclesiastical council, has none of its func- 
tions, is endowed with none of its authority 
and has no likeness thereto, It is a business 
committee of a private corporation. 

4, Supplementary questions are not always 
asked. For instance: Within a few weeks an 
applicant made this answer to the first ques- 
tion: “In so far as I understand it I can sub- 
scribe in full to the declaration of faith 
formerly sent out by the home secretary to 
missionary candidates.’’ The candidate was 
instantly accepted without debate, and it was 
thus declared that the creed suggested was 
one of ‘‘acknowledged weight.’’ Why not re- 
gard as of equal “‘ weight” the “ Burial Hill 
Declaration,” which was unanimously adopted 
by the whole body of our churches through 
their delegates in National Council assembled, 
and which was then declared to be their mis- 
sionary platform? . 

5. The vital question to me is not whethe 
this committee or that committee shall have 
this policy or that policy, this year or next, 
but whether any committee shall haye any 
policy other than one ordered by our churches 
through their own organic authority. I would 
like to see the day when the churches of our 
land shall control their own missionary opera- 
tions,and I care much less for these minor dis- 
cussions than for that vital principle. 

A. H. Q. 


CANDIDATING. 


BY A MINISTER’S WIFE, NOWHERK, CT. 


It was with some amusement and nota 
little sadness that I read the candidating 
symposium in the Congregationalist of March 
9, since my husband has had four applica- 
tions this month from seeking ministers. 
Moreover, I happened to know that there 
was scarcely a minister within a radius of 
twenty miles who was not either seeking a 
change or who would be glad of some proy- 
idential opening, while, on the other hand, 
their churches would not be inconsolable in 
their loss. Is this the fault of the church 
or the minister? I shall not attempt to de- 
cide but shall give a few instances which 
have come to my notice as a minister’s wife. 


A young minister has devoted six years 
to earnest labor in a small but growing 
mission church. At first he had a gal. 
ary of $900, but taking unto himself a wife 
this was increased to the enormous sum ot 
$1,000, out of which he paid $200 for house 
rent and with the rest managed to eke out a 
modest living in an expensive city. When 
the family had increased to four, and no 
amount of economizing would stretch the 
sum sufficient to cover the most necessary 
expenses, he decided prayerfully that it was 
his duty to tell the society’s committee that 
he could not live upon his salary and asked 
for the slight increase of $200. He expected 
to spend his days with that little church; he 
had given six years to the work and the 
membership was many times larger than 
when he began. After talking the matter 
over the committee decided that it was nct 
at all likely that he could get another place 
and voted not to increase his salary. He 
had tried the manly way and it had failed, 
so he plunged into candidating. There was 
nothing else to do, He got a good place 
with a considerable increase over the sum 
he asked and the church he left was obliged 
to give much more before it found a man to 
fill his place. 

For good reasons a middle-aged man de- 
cides to leave his pulpit. Through a friend 
he gets a chance to preach before a newly 
formed church. He is well adapted to the 
place, a scholarly gentleman, who will build 
slowly and well. His friends indorse him 
cordially in their letters. He preaches one 
Sunday and the newly appointed pillars of 
the church at an informal meeting give him 
a unanimous vote. He is to preach another 
Sunday before the final decision, but for 
some reason a Sunday intervenes. This 
Sunday the pulpit is occupied by a young 
man from the seminary, with a stylishly 
cut coat, who, in a showy .essay scintillat- 
ing with rhetorical imagery, thrusts all the 
world’s problems into a nutshell and then 
cracks it with a masterly thwack. He fairly 
sweeps his audience before him and they 
do not suspect that about all he knows is 
crammed into that one sermon. 

When the following Sunday the quiet 
man, in coat a trifle shabby and several 
inches less of brilliant linen than his prede- 
cessor, takes his place he feels somehow 
that he does not carry his audience with 
him. His thoughtful earnestness meets with 
a chilling response and before the week 
ends he learns that he is called by a major- 
ity of two. ‘‘Such a slap in the face I 
have never before received,’’ he writes to 
a friend. 

To another minister comes a providential 
(?) call to supply for a Sunday. He has — 
taken a church split in two and by several 
years of faithful service has brought the 
church, against heavy odds, to a prosperous 
condition. There have been sickness in his 
home and bereavement, but this has stirred 
no answering chord in his congregation. 
They are too much occupied with their own 
interests. No little deeds of love have been 
shown him, but he has not labored for this 
reward, Faithfully he has buried their dead, 
comforted the living, cared for the little 
ones in his flock, uncomplainingly borne the 
burdens alone. A heavy undercurrent has 
been against him, and some have openly 
boasted that he would-be pushed out. All 
this for the sake of the Master he has borne 
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patiently, because he knew that to leave the 
church pastorless at this critical moment 
would be to make matters even worse. 

The time comes when the crisis seems 
past; then comes the seemingly providential 
opening. Warm letters from friends com- 
mending his work precede him. With the 
prayer that he may bring a message to a 
lost soul rather than make a brilliant im- 
pression he selects two earnest sermons, 
full of quiet vigor. In the evening he lays 
aside his manuscript and pleads in astraight- 
forward way for immediate decision. The 
leading men talk the matter over. Several 
are not Christians; they are not interested 
in this decision. They care for tinsel, not 
depth. They decide that he is not the 
preacher they want. His past record as a 
worker counts for nothing; all they desire 
is an immediate impression of brilliancy, 
and the string of candidates, stopped for a 
moment, begins again. When he goes can- 
didating again what shall his prayer be? 
According to the world’s standard, if he 
expects to get the place, it should be that 
he make a startling sensation. Here is a 
church which for its true prosperity needs 
faithful, pastoral work more than super- 
fine preaching, but they decide upon a man’s 
fitness for his task merely by his flowing 
-rhetoric and bombasticeuphemism. It were 
ludicrous were it not pitiful what slight 
things effect a momentous, decision. Dr. 
Thwing says that the length of the cuffs of 
a friend of his lost him a desirable pulpit. 

Here is another view. I have recently 

heard of a minister who is refusing cail 
after call, seemingly for the mere fun of it. 
The fact that he is desired by other churches 
puts up his stock immediately. He. allows 
his name to go before churches, he even 
condescends to preach to them, but so far 
the salaries offered have not been large 
enough to tempt him from his present posi- 
tion. His people are proud of his successes 
but nevertheless that man is doing an un- 
Christian thing. 

What has a minister’s wife to do with all 
this? While her husband is out on his 
candidating tour, she, poor soul, must re- 
main at home trustfully praying. Wemin- 
isters’ wives must not lose our belief in a 
divine leading even though candidating 
ministers meet with queer providences. 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


‘ XIV. THE VOYAGE TO AMERICA. 


BY REY. MORTON DEXTER, 


They received a hearty welcome at South- 
ampton from *‘all the rest of their com- 
pany,’’ by which is meant a number of their 
fellow-Separatists, who never had joined 
them in Holland, but had determined to 
accompany them to America and were await- 
ing them at Southampton. A letter from 
Robert Cushman to John Carver implies that 
the whole number of intending emigrants 
was about a hundred and fifty. They found 
themselves in financial difficulties at once. 
Before the departure from Leyden, while 
communication between the English section 
of the party and that in Leyden had been 
maintained by letters and occasional mes- 
sengers, one Christopher Martin from Bil- 


; jlerica, in Essex, had been chosen to repre- 


sent the English element in conjunction 
with Cushman and Carver, who had been 
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sent to London in behalf of the Leyden con- 
tingent. Owing to some carelessness or 
misunderstanding on the part of these 
agents—Cushman seems to have been chiefly 
at fault—sufficient energy had not been dis- 
played and debts had been incurred. ‘ 

Trouble also arose with the niggardly 
Weston, who wished to alter the conditions 
drawn up between the colonists and the 
merchants who were helping to fit them 
out. Cushman had taken it upon himself, 
without proper authority, to agree in be- 
half of the emigrants to a proposed divi- 
sion, between the settlers and the merchants, 
of the real estate in the colony at the end 
of seven years after its settlement, which 
was unfair to the former and which they 
now, upon learning of it, very properly re- 
fused to indorse. Weston ‘‘was much of- 
fended, and tould them, they must then looke 
to stand on their owne leggs.’’ They, there- 
fore, were forced to sell some of their 
provisions in order to pay their debts, and 
reduced themselves to ‘‘ great extremities, 
scarce haveing any butter, no oyle, not a 
sole to mend a shoe, nor every man a sword 
to his side, wanting many muskets, much 
armoure, &c.’’ At last, however, their at- 
fairs were settled and they were ready to 
depart. They were called together, a wise 
and loving letter from Robinson, which ap- 
pears to have been written on or about July 
27 and to have followed them from Leyden, 
was read, and they elected a governor and 
two or three assistants for each vessel to 
have in charge their order and comfort on 
the voyage. At last, on Aug. 5, they sailed 
from Southampton. 

Fairly afloat and headed westward they 
must have thought that now their hindrances 
were ended. But this was not true. The 
Speedwell began to leak, and Mr. Reinolds, 
her captain, declared that repairs were un- 
avoidable. So both ships were headed about 
and, probably on Aug. 138, they put in at 
Dartmouth, that picturesque little Devon- 
shire harbor whence so many privateering 
or exploring expeditions had gone forth in 
former days. Here the Speedwell was over- 
hauled at considerable cost, which could be 
illy afforded and while a fair wind blew, of 
which they longed to take advantage. On 
Aug. 23 they set sail once more. But after 
they had proceeded about three hundred 
miles the leaks reopened and again both 
ships put back, this time to Plymouth. Of 
course all this additional voyaging was not 
only exceedingly disheartening but also 
made heavy inroads upon their provisions, 
at the best none too abundant for the un- 
known future. . It was decided to abandon 
the Speedwell, as unfit for the proposed voy- 
age, and to transfer to the Mayflower as 
many of her passengers and stores as could 
be accommodated. Soanother painful part- 
ing occurred, at least twenty and probably 
more persons, including Robert Cushman, 
whose heart had failed, and his family, went 
back to London in the Speedwell. It ap- 
peared later that there had been nothing 
really the matter with this vessel, but that 
she deliberately had been oversparred and 
caused to carry too much sail in*order to 
force her to strain and leak, the reason be- 
ing that the captain and crew, who had been 
hired to stay a year with the colony, wished 
to avoid the fulfillment of this pledge... As 
soon as she was refitted in her former trim 
she ceased to leak and long did good service. 
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It is probable, however, that the Pilgrim 
company actually was no weaker for this 
sifting which it experienced. Most of those 
who were left behind would have proved 
unequal to the severe demands of the early 
life of the colony. Says Bradford: 


Those that went bak were for the most parte 
such as were willing so to doe, either out of 
some discontente, or feare they conceived of 
ye ill success of ye vioage, seeing so many 
croses befale, & the year time so farr spente; 
but others, in regarde of their own weaknes, 
and charge of many yonge children, were 
thought least usefull, and most unfite to bear 
ye brunte of this hard adventure; unto which 
worke of God, and judgmente of their breth- 
ren, they were contented to submite. 

Yet in any case, and especially happening 
as it did, this diminution of the little com- 
pany must have been acutely depressing. 
Once more, on Sept. 6, the Mayflower put 
to sea, this time to accomplish her errand. 
At first she had a fair wind which continued 
for a number of days, so that ordinary sea- 
sickness was the only drawback to the com- 
fort of the passengers. But in due time 
they encountered foul weather and fierce 
storms. The upper works of the ship be- 
came leaky enough to render her uncom- 
fortable and one of her main beams amid- 
ships somehow became sprung and also 
cracked. There was sufficient appearance 
of danger to cause a conference of the ship’s 
officers and the leading passengers about 
the advisability of abandoning the whole 
undertaking and returning finally. But ex- 
amination showed the ship to be stanch 
below the water line and by the aid of a 
great iron jackscrew, which the Pilgrims 
had on board, the defective beam was forced 
back into place and braced. So they held 
on their course, although compelled by the 
violent gales to lie to for days at ‘a time. 
On one occasion a young man of the Pilgrim 
company, John Howland, was thrown over- 
board by a lurch of the ship but caught 
hold of a loose topsail halyard and held on 
until he could be dragged on board again. 
Those who have made a westward Atlantic 
voyage in the teeth of autumnal or winter 
storms and have seen the largest and stanch- 
est modern steamers unable, as they some- 
times are, to make any headway for many 
houis at a time can imagine the distress and 
fear of the company on the little Mayflower. 
On Nov. 6, three days before they made 
land, William Butten, a servant of Samuel 
Fuller, died and doubtless was buried in 
the sea. 

The longest voyages end, however, and 
on Nov. 9, more than nine weary weeks 
after leaving Plymouth, they made Cape 
Cod. It is no wonder that, as Bradford 
says, ‘‘ they were not a little joyfull.”” It 
was their wish to settle on or near the Hud- 
son River, so they stood away towards the 
south to clear the cape. But they soon 
found themselves among dangerous shoals, 
probably off the present towns of EKastham 
and Orleans, and were glad to go about and 
return to Cape Cod. Doubling the end of 
the cape they anchored at last, on Nov. 11, 
sixty-five days out from England, in the 
calm and spacious harbor of what is now 
Provincetown. Then, characteristically, 


They fell upon their knees & blessed ye God 
of heaven, who had brought them over ye vast 
& furious ocean, and delvered them from all 
ye periles & miseries thereof, againe to set 
their feete on ye firme and stable earth, their 
proper elemente. 


After al) their tribulations they had reached 
America in safety. ; ; 
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| The Home. 
TO A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


I doubt if vour face be classic cut, 
I forget the tint of your hair; 

But I know that your presence is a poem, 
And your memory a prayer. 


So 


““T pity that girl,’’ remarked a gentleman 
on hearing that her mother, unable to en- 
dure separation from her child, had recalled 
her from a distant school and put her under 
the care of tutors in, the house. This form 
of maternal love is not uncommon but it is 
essentially selfish and usually hinders the 
best development of character. In all such 
cases it is the weakness and not the strength 
of love which the parent displays. Truly 
did Whittier write: 


Love is sweet in any guise, 
But its best is sacrifice. 


It is lamentable to see. men and women in 
middle life Jacking in self-reliance, in in- 
dependent judgment; in strong manly and 
womanly qualities because their early de- 
velopment was arrested by too close and con- 
stant association with parents to the ex- 
clusion of other formative influences. It 
is well occasionally for the different mem- 
bers of the household to separate from each 
other for brief visits and journeys. They 
gain larger views of life, infuse new ideas 
into the family circle and help, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, in the correction of each 
others faults and weaknesses. 


The movement in New York for the erec- 
tion of an immense apartment hotel for 
single women is a part of the general transi- 
tion in industrial conditions which affect 
the sex. The house will be constructed on 
the principle of ‘‘ bachelor apartments,”’ 
with provision for suites in which light 
housekeeping. may be carried on, but will 
be entirely independent of any control ex- 
cept such as the women stockholders choose 
to exercise themselves. In other words, it 
will be run on a purely business, and not on 
a philanthropic, basis. Doubtless this isa 
step in advance over the dreariness of the 
ordinary boarding or lodging house, and yet 
jt does not represent the ideal state of soci- 
ety when multitudes of either sex herd 
together in hotels. There will always be 
a distinct want in any household, large or 
small, made up exclusively of either men 
or women. Legislation may abridge work- 
ing hours, capitalists may construct model 
lodgings and sociologists may improve the 
social status of the working classes, but the 
fundamental lack is not reached unless 
the home is restored for those who earn 
their daily bread. 


Multitudes who pride themselves upon 
being economical are veritable spendthrifts 
in that which is most priceless. They scru- 
- pulously save dollars and gents but are 
prodigal of time and strength. They squan- 
-der emotion and nervous force and in the 
crises of life find themselves bankrupt of 
that which money cannot purchase. Moth- 
ers are particularly prone to entertain a 
mistaken idea of economy. They offerupon 
the altar of their households daily sacrifices 
of uninterrupted toil and wonder why they 

_ are irritable, depressed and hasty in word 


and act. They, more than most persons, 
Ay 
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need to hoard their time carefully in order 
to expend it in the recuperation of their 
physical forces. It may seem a waste of 
time to drop one’s work for a nap or a 
stroll out of doors, but let us remember 
that we can serve others best by maintain- 
ing our own health and poise of soul. It is 
an incentive to parents to lay up money 
because children are dependent upon them. 
It is likewise ‘‘very good for strength to 
know that some one needs us to be strong.”’ 
We are under as much obligation to con- 
serve the one as the other. 


A TOURIST CLUB.* 


BY FRANCES ROMEYN. 


Our Tourist Club is now in its sixth year 
and promises to become an established in- 
stitution. There are many societies bearing 
this name scattered over the country, but 
as each one has, no doubt, distinctive char- 
acteristics, it may not be amiss to give a 
short account of the way in which ours has 
been carried on. As a great deal of the 
success of such a club is dependent wpon 
its leaders, this hint may be of service to 
those college graduates whose duty at pres- 
ent seems to hold them down to the hum- 
drum affairs of home life. A club of the 
kind here described could not fail to prove 
a source of much enjoyment and profit. 
There is scope for wide and deep study, as 
science, literature and art, as well as sight- 
seeing and historical research, may be in- 
cluded. 

Our club consisted during its first year of 
eight members, only one of whom had had 
the experience of atrip abroad. Two guides 
and a journalist were elected, one of the 
guides, of course, being our traveled mem- 
ber. Upon these three fell the chief re- 
sponsibility, their duty being to plan out 
the route, which required an unexpected 
amount of judgment, forethought, erudition 
and general information, and to apportion 
the papers with discriminating care to the 
various members. Besides this the guides, 
in turn, were supposed to carry on the 
meetings in a bright and lively fashion, and 
the journalist was to give a résumé twice 
during the year of the papers read. As it 
was the aim of the club to make the trip 
as real as possible, some of the papers, in 
cases where it did not seem too forced, 
were written in the form of journals. 

‘England and Scotland were the first coun- 
tries visited in imagination, and so vivid did 
we succeed in making the tour that when 
various members afterwards found them- 
selves de facto upon British soil they did not 
feel Jike strangers in a strange land. One 
paper on The Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey possessed so truly the poetic spirit 
which ought to belong to that sacred spot 
that when this was really seen by a tourist 
she felt that the first ‘‘ visit’? was by far 
the most satisfactory. Our ‘‘drives’’ and 
‘¢walks’’ about the cities and among ruins, 
by lakes and over mountains, were always 
enlivened by historical and biographical 
reminiscences and stories of the olden times. 
When we saw the houses of Parliament we 
discussed the questions of the day. 

Once in a while we had a ‘‘solid’’ meet- 
ing, as when, having transported ourselves 
to Germany, where we spent a year and 
where we shall) go again, we felt that a 
few subjects needed serious study. The 
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papers then consisted for several meetings 
of sketches of the history of medieval and 
modern Germany, of German literature, 


music and the rise and progress of art. | 


Both court life and home life were carefully 
studied and the results compared. These 
very general topics were particularized 
when we visited cities, courts, palaces and 
various places of interest associated with 
some special point. Owing to certain pe- 
culiarities in our club, we hurried over some 
of the ground more rapidly than was con- 
ducive to thoroughness, especially when we 
increased the number of members to fifteen. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that in all 
clubs it is important not to introduce an 
element of heaviness. 

During the first two years programs were 
sent out, a month in advance, to those of 
the tourists only who were to take part. 
They were prepared by one of the members 
who was possessed of a little artistic skill, 
and it seemed to be her aim to give variety. 
Sometimes there were sketches or photo- 
graphs illustrative of the places visited, and 
then, again, the value consisted in the qual- 
ity of paper or parchment upon which the 
subjects were lettered. On the day when 
our rambles about London brought us to 
the Inns of Court the programs were legal 
documents, drawn up in the most approved 
manner and tied with red tape. During the 
third and fourth years the programs for the 
entire year were printed, the covers only 
being decorated, and these were distributed 
at the first meetings. From three to five 
papers were always given, according to the 
importance of the matters in hand. 

We have found that a simple cup of tea 
or chocolate and biscuits, served after the 
reading of the papers, breaks up a certain 
stiffnesstin the discussion which is supposed 
to follow, for though the tourists are upon 
most informal terms at other times, a veil 
of distant silence seems then to descend 
upon them. Our club work has been varied, 
also, by occasional evening receptions of a 
literary tone and otherwise and by what has 
been more profitable, if not more enjoyable, 
lectures and informal talks given through 
the kindness of friends. Some of these 
have been rare treats and to them each 
tourist has been privileged to invite a cer- 
tain number of friends—the number propor- 
tioned to the size of the house in which we 
were invited to meet. 

A large library for reference is, of course, 
an important factor in the carrying on of 
these clubs, but for those living in a village 
not possessed of a public library and who 
have but few books in their private collec- 
tion, Baedeker and Murray will furnish 
much of the needed information. These 
might form a nucleus for a circulating 
library, with the addition, as rapidly as the 
means of the club warrant, of one book at 
a time, carefully selected with reference to 
the subject in hand. The library need not 
be limited to books of travel, for there are 
many novels which give the finest descrip- 
tions of cities and countries, and, as has been 
said, there are few topics which may not be 
taken up by these diligent travelers—scien- 
tific subjects, in connection with the visiting 
of the birthplace or home of a famous sci- 
entist; art, in connection with Florence or 
Rome; literature, at almost every turn. 

Whether entered into with abundance of 
{ime and material or with limitations there 
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cannot fail to be gained from a Tourist 
Club both instruction and that type of 
pleasure which is more than for the present 
moment. 


SS 


CONTAGION. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER, 


A newsboy took the Sixth Avenue ele- 
vated cars at Park Place, New York, at 
noon on Thanksgiving Day and, sliding 
into one of the cross seats, fell asleep. At 
Grand Street two young women got on 
and took seats opposite to the lad. His 
feet were bare and his hat had fallen off. 
Presently the young girl leaned over and 
placed her muff under the little fellow’s 
dirty cheek. An old gentleman in the next 
seat smiled at the act and, without saying 
a word, held out a quarter with a nod 
toward the boy. The girl hesitated a mo- 
ment and then reached for it. The next 
man just as silently offered a dime, a woman 
across the aisle held out some pennies, and 
before she knew it thg girl had taken 
money from every passenger in that end of 
the car. She quietly slid the amount into 
the sleeping lad’s pocket, removed her muff 
gently without waking him and got off at 
Twenty-third Street, including all the pas- 
sengers in a pretty little inclination of the 
head that seemed full of thanks and a com- 
mon secret. An observer who told the 
story added briefly, ‘‘Good things are 
catching.”’ A 

About twenty years ago a group of sis- 
ters, with money and leisure at their dis- 
posal, rented a large house in a Western 
city and asked a few Chinese women who 
had been abused, and finally deserted, by 
their husbands to come and live with them. 
Afterward they took in young girls who 
had been sold by their parents and who 
were living in the worst kind of slavery, 
and to all these they taught housewifely 
arts and the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation. The opposition to the good work, 
however, was very great. The young women 
were deserted by their friends, hooted in 
the streets, caricatured in the newspapers 
and even preached against from some pul- 
pits; but they persevered in the path they 
had chosen and gradually saw public senti- 
ment change. Today work among the Chi- 
nese is the most popular charity on the 
Pacific coast. 

‘“‘No one could be under the same um- 
brella. for a few moments with Edmund 
Burke,’”’ declared Dr. Johnson, ‘‘and not 
feel that he was the greatest man in all Eng- 
land,’ and Garfield, appreciating the same 
power of moral contagion, said that ‘‘ Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a student 
on the other made a college.’? In the time 
of Shakespeare it was a common opinion 
that plants growing together imbibed each 
other’s qualities, therefore sweet flowers 
were planted near fruit trees with the idea 
of improving the flavor of the fruit, while 


‘ ill-smelling plants were carefully cleared 


- 


away lest the fruit should be tainted by 
them. 

While this fancy is antiquated with the 
horticulturist it still holds in the human 
life. Not only do, we catch theories and 
practices from our associates but we our- 
selves continually set the fashion. A little 
fellow who lately befriended a boy whom 
his schoolmates tormented saw that after a 
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few meaningless jeers and taunts and a tri- 
fling hesitation the tide turned and Ned was 
taken into favor. ‘‘It is just like a row of 
card houses,’’ he said, in telling about it 
afterward; ‘‘touch it at one end and it 
shows nothing but backs, and touch it at 
the other end and it is all faces.” 


ABOUT ONE WOMAN TO OTHER 
WOMEN. 


BY CLARA MARCELLE GREENE, 


There was a woman once. She lived in a 
house. It was a good house. It had floors 
and carpets and curtains and crockery and 
best china and Bristol brick and a copper 
teakettle and stove polish, The woman 
loved the house. She worshiped every de- 
tail of its belongings, from the stiff hair 
flower-work in the parlor to the scoured 
table in the kitchen. It was all neat, very 
neat indeed; and shiny, very bright and 
shiny. The woman was lean, very lean 
indeed; and tall, very tall and bony. She 
wore a spare-looking calico dress, and had 
elbows, sharp elbows, and very little hair. 

But she was neat. She wanted to be neat. 
She wanted to be neat more than anything 
else in the world. She was not comfortable, 
neither were those about her. But that sig- 
nified nothing. She had always been called 
the neatest woman in East Medfield, and so 
had her mother before her, she was thank- 
ful to say. So that woman was up with the 
sun in summer and very much in advance 
of him in winter, shaking the rugs and rat- 
tling the tins and taking time vigorously by 
the forelock. She scrubbed and scoured and 
swept and garnished, and squared every 
chair to an exact angle with the wall. 

Children? O, yes, there were children in 
that house. That is, children were born 
there and they stayed there till they were 
old enough to roll their little bodies down 
the doorsteps. After which they lived out 
of doors mostly. 

The man? Well, yes, there was a man 
who was married to the woman years ago, 
and he lived in that house. That is, he 
slept there and came in to meals after he 
had wiped his feet on two door-mats and 
washed himself in the woodshed. Yes; he 
lived there. He liked the children and the 
flaky pies and the light biscuits—and he 
liked the woman. That is, he liked her 
pretty well. And he was not without a 
certain pride of possession in her local rep- 
utation of being the neatest woman in East 
Medfield. 

Yet he was conscious of a vague discom- 
fort. Week days he did not mind, but Sun- 
days he felt rather stiff and out of place. 
He could not seem to sit down anywhere 
and stay there. Sometimes he thought it 
might be his clothes, for his Sunday boots 
squeaked from drying all the week and the 
woman starched his collar so stiff. He 
always felt as if he should choke when he 
ventured into the prim parlor and sat down 
on the stuffed chair. It might be the collar, 
and it might be partly because the woman 
would not let the children go in there and 
he could hear little four-year-old Jimmie 
softly sobbing outside the door. But he 
always felt suffocated in there, and so he 
would go out to be with the children in 
the sitting-room, where they were admon- 
ished by the woman not to touch anything 
and to keep still because it was Sunday. 
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If he sat down in the cane seat rocker to 
comfort Jimmie on his breast for a while 
the woman looked sharply in with an in- 
junction not to rock, rocking cut the car- 
pet. When he would fain stretch out his 
limbs upon the hard haircloth lounge she 
would call to him from the kitchen not to 
put his feet up unless he took off his shoes 
and asked if he had covered the head of 
the lounge with a newspaper. So he gen- 
erally wandered out to the barn or into the 
neighbors’. And the children they kicked, 
no, swung, their heels—and wished it wasn’t 
Sunday. : 

Books? Playthings?. Well, you see, the 
woman had no time for reading. Shedidn’t 
believe in wasting time that way. She 
wanted to scour the tins. What would the 
neighbors say if they were to come in and 
find her sitting down readipg the news- 
paper? There was the oilcloth carpet, for 
one thing, that had to be washed with 
‘“‘skim milk’? three times a week. Some 
folks didn’t wash ’em but once, but she 
wasn’t one of that kind. And the pantry . 
shelves and the cellar stairs, who was going 
to keep them scoured if she idled away her 
time reading? When the children came 
home from school she made them stand at 
the threshold, for fear their feet were muddy, 
while she took their slates and handed them 
their bread and butter. Then they ran off 
to play. O, no, there were no playthings in 
that house. There was a box of blocks 
once bestowed on Jinimie, but the woman 
could not have them in the house, they made 
such a clutter. So they were burned up 
and Jimmie’s lip quivers with the remem- 
brance still. 

Sunshine? There was a great deal of that, 
or there would have been if it would not 
have faded the carpet or cracked the varnish 
or encouraged the flies; but sunlight be- 
ing prone to such deeds of violence, it was 
barred out by blind and shade and screen. 

It was beautiful out of doors. There was 
a shady road running down through a pleas- 
ant valley with a shimmering river and 
beautiful hills beyond. There were cool 
woods at the back of the house and a great 
rock with an overhanging tree where the 
children played. The house stood in a fair 
place, where roundabout were beauty and 
light and abundant suggestion of joy. But 
the woman saw it not. She often rushed to 
the door or out to the barn or into the gar- 
den, to see if the mop was dry or if the hens 
had laid or if the bugs were eating the 
cucumbers, but she had eyes for neither 
shimmering river nor pleasant valley nor 
the beautiful hills beyond. Once a neigh- 
bor called to her across lots from the back 
door, ‘‘Isn’t this a lovely day?”’ ‘I don’t 
know anything about it. I’m too busy to 
be always a-watching the weather,’ was the 
metallic reply. 

House plants? O, no, they would drip 
water and make dirt. Once little Jimmie, 
forgetting himself, brought into that house ~ 
a whole great handful of buttercups, as 
many as his fat fingers could reach round, 
and with his fascinated vision riveted on 
the golden mass exclaimed, ‘‘See, butter- 
cups! Ain’ttheylovely?’’? The woman an- 
swered, quickly, ‘‘ Yes, I guess so, but don’t 
bring that mess in here to get ’em all over 
my floor. Carry ’em right out door, that’s 
a good boy.’? And Jimmie carried ther 
slowly.: - Te 
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No, there were no flowers nor any such 
rubbish in that house. It was all neat, very 
neat indeed. The copper tank was like 
gold, the zinc like silver and the biscuits 
would melt in your mouth. And the woman 
was thin, very thin, and her calico dress 
flapped straighter every year. She was 
always tired, always in a nervous hurry. 
She went days at a time with her head 
bandaged in vinegar. She knew she was 
overworking her body. She did not know 
she was dwarfing her immortal soul. 

She never looked up to the sky except to 
consider the chances of drying the clothes. 
She never noticed the trees except for de- 
tecting caterpillars, nor saw the moon ex- 
cept if it were ‘‘ wet’’ or ‘‘dry,’’ and stars 
—she never knew there were any! She 
never kissed the children. She scrubbed 
their faces and rasped their hair and kept 
them clean, so clean. But tender endear- 
ment was none of hers. She existed mea- 
gerly on the dry bones of life, missing all 
its succulent juices. Yet that woman was 
zealous in what to her was a good cause. 
She was only one of a pitiful number of 
women who see but one side of this poly- 
sided life. Her very ideal heaven was a 
place where there would be no flies. Her 


God was neatness, her house her Jugger- 


naut. So by and by, scrubbing brush in 
hand, down she went beneath its wheels 
and died. 

When the children, now half grown, and 
the man stood in that dim and dustless 
parlor where her body lay and looked upon 
that drawn, white face they felt more awe 
than. grief, and did not dare to stay and 
went out afraid. The woman had died as 
she had lived, gaunt, meager, mendicant. 
What had she carried with her and what 
had she left behind? She had carried a 
shriveled soul. She had left—the neatest 
house in East Medfield, to be comfortably 
enjoyed by the second wife! 

Sie cee 


MR. BROWN. 


“Old Pete”? was a homeless vagabond. 
The only legacy bequeathed by his parents 
was a deformed body and a thirst for rum. 
Left alone in his boyhood without parents, 
brother or sister, he simply drifted on the 
great ocean of humanity a tempest-tossed 
wreck from childhood. His home was the 
street, his associates the vicious, his familiar 
acquaintances tramps. He was well known 
in jails, hospitals, reformatories, prisons. 
In these places and in the city where he 
existed the only name by which he was 
called was ‘‘Old Pete.’”’ While lounging 
against a post oné day a gentleman stopped 
and placing his hand upon his shoulder cor- 
dially saluted him with, ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. Brown, won’t you go with me to the 
lecture this evening? ”’ 

The tramp looked up in a dazed way, 
for an instant wandering who Mr. Brown 
could be. Could it be himself, ‘‘ Old Pete,”’ 
‘that was thus addressed? It was a strange 
experience to hear the name bequeathed 
with his legacy applied to a crippled out- 
cast. The slumbering instinct of manhood 
was aroused and he exclaimed: ‘‘ Go where? 
I have no clothes fit to go anywhere. I am 
not worthy to associate with gentlemen.”’ 
And all the time wondering at the sympa- 
thetic face and tone of the stranger. Who 
was he that he should care for me, ‘Old 
Pete.’ But in a most respectful tone the 
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stranger replied, ‘“‘I will see that you are 
suitably clothed and that before you go you 
have a warm supper,’ which was done. 
Then slipping an arm within his own the 
stranger walked through the streets of the 
great city talking with him as an equal. 

That night the outcast, clothed and in his 
right mind, listened to John B. Gough. But 
he could not forget the look, the manner, 
the sympathy of the great heart that minis- 
tered to him. Over and over he repeated 
to himself, ‘I am ‘Mr. Brown,’ not ‘Old 
Pete”! 

Straightening himself in the dignity of 
sober manhood he entered a few days’ later 
a barber’s shop, where he was cleansed, 
biushed, shaved and perfumed with as much 
care as if he had been a prince. Looking 
into the mirror he exclaimed to himself: 
‘‘ Who is this, surely itis not Old Pete? No; 
it is Mr. Brown. What a transformation, 
how I wish I could kiss myself !”’ 

What were the means of his salvation? A 
hand laid upon the shoulder of a friendless 
outcast, a kind voice addressing him as a 
gentleman, the recognition of brotherhood. 

Mines Bi « 


BOYISH DIFFIDENOE. 


BY UNCLE JIM. 


Imagine, if you can, a college junior, with 
coat tails and a moustache, staying away 
from a social gathering for very diffidence. 
Yet this is precisely what the writer did in 
his college days. It was not a small affair, 
in which individual deportment would be 
particularly noticed, but a reception to all 
the juniors by a professor’s wife, who had a 
son in the class and out of the goodness of 
her heart wanted to entertain them all and 
give them a chance to get acquainted with 
some of the young women of the town. 
More than half of those invited probably 
were country boys like myself, whose social 
experiences had been limited to church so- 
ciables with an occasional party or husking 
bee. These jolly home gatherings had in 
them no suggestion of fear, but a reception 
at the house of a professor, the fashionable 
young men of the class, with their city 
clothes and city manners, dancing attend- 
ance on the girls and leaving us rustics to 
hide our unruly hands and feet as best we 
would—the picture which imagination drew 
was appalling and brought the cold per- 
spiration to my brow, and I stayed away. 

One simple fact, had I only known and 
realized it, would have dispelled my fear 
and smoothed the way for a later advent 
into social life. That fact was the beauty 
and fitness of a natural bearing on all occa- 
sions and freedom from ceremony and af- 
fectation. The notion somehow got lodged 
in my mind, mainly from the boastful tales 
of social conquest told by companions, that 
there existed a certain elaborate code of 
manners without which one was hopelessly 
countrified. I imagined a profusion of low 
bows throughout the evening, after the 
fashion of the ten-cent etiquette books, and 
all manner of set phrases and gallantries 
after a more or less rigid schedule. An 
awkward bow, the failure to offer my arm 
at a critical juncture, the ceremony of in- 
troduction, the problem of+ breaking the 
conversation and,departing gracefully— 
these were real bugbears, dragons, which 
rose in my pathway and put me to flight. 
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I should have known that the program was 
a simple and easy one—a cordial greeting 
to my entertainers, such as I would give 
them when making a private call, a chat 
with such friends as I met or could get 
acquainted with and then a polite good 
night. Surely this would have no terrors. 
Years have passed and I have had some 
opportunity of observing the manners of 
scholars and magnates, the wealthy and the 
famous, beaux and fair women, assembled 
in homes and in public places, and I think, 
almost without exception, that the people 
of the most experience-of the world have 
been the least ceremonious and the most 
simple and natural in their manners. Per- 
fect ease and naturalness, of course, are im- 
possible to a diffident youth, but self-con- 
sciousness is aggravated among young peo- 
ple of little experience by the notion that 
social observances instead of being for pleas- 


ure are a burden of ceremony. 
— 


ST, CHRISTOPHER. 


There was none so tall as this giant bold. 
He had a name that could not be told, 

A name so crooked no Christian men 
Could say it over and speak again. 

One day he came where a good man prayed 
All alone in the forest shade. 

Then the giant in wonder said, 

‘““ Why do you bend the knee and head?” 
‘*Tbend,”’ he said, ‘‘ because I be 

The weakest thing that you can see. 

I pray for help to do no wrong, 

To Christ who is so good and strong.”’ 

‘“ Ho!” said the giant, ‘‘ when I see 

One strong enough to conquer me 

I shall be glad to bend my knees 

Which are as stout as any trees.”’ 

“ But,” said the good man, sad and old, 
‘Yon stream is deep, the water cold. 
Prayer is the spirit’s work for some; 
Work is the prayer of the body dumb.’’ 
“Tf that be prayer,”’ said the giant tall, 
“The maimed and sick, the weak and small, 
Across the stream and to and fro, 

I shall carry and come and go 

Until the time when I shall see 

Thy strong Christ come to humble me.” 
So all day long with patient hand 

He bore the weak from strand to strand. 


At last, one eve, when winds were wild, 
He heard the voice of a little child, 
Saying, ‘‘ Giant, art thou asleep? 
Carry me over the river deep.”’ 
On his shoulder broad he set the child, 
And laughed to see how the infant smiled. 
Up to his waist the giant strode, 
While tierce around the water flowed; 
His great back shook, his great knees bent, 
As staggering through the waves he went. 
“Why is this?’’ he cried aloud; 
‘Why should my great back be bowed?” 
Spake from his shoulder, sweet and clear, 
A voice—’twas like a bird’s to hear— 
“Tam the Christ to whom men pray 
When comes the morn and wanes the day.” 
“No,” said the giant, “‘a child art thou. 
Not to a babe shall proud men bow!”’ 
He set the child on the farther land 
And wiped his brow with shaking hand. 
‘‘Tn truth,” he cried, ‘‘the load was great; 
Wherefore art thou this heavy weight?”’ 
The little child said, ‘‘ I was heavy to thee 
Because the world’s sins rest on me.” 
‘Tf thou canst carry them all on Thee, 
Who art but a little child to see, 
Thou must be strong and I be weak, 
And Thou must be the one I seek.” 
Therefore the giant, day by day, 
Still képt his work and learned to pray, 
And his pagan name that noné should hear, 
Was changed to Giant Christopher. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
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A FEATHERED SHIRK. 


_ BY FRED R. FAIRCHILD. 


About the middle of April, when you are 
looking out for the birds which arrive al- 
most daily at this season, you will notice 
among the other arrivals a small dull-col- 
ored bird, sitting on a fence post or on the 
ground in a pasture. It will not be difficult 
to identify this bird as the cowbird, or cow 
blackbird, as it is sometimes called. The 
general color is a rusty or brownish black, 
growing browner on the head, and its note 
is a clear, shrill whistle, which is generally 
uttered while the bird is on the wing. AlI- 
though not particularly musical, the sound 
is rather pleasant and bubbling and might 
pass for a song. 

The cowbird is one of the worst bullies 
among birds; I know of but one that is 
worse, and that is the bluejay. When the 
cowbird is ready to commence laying, which 
is late in May or early in June, instead of 
building a nest and raising its family as any 
respectable bird would do, it hunts about 
till it finds another pair of birds which have 
just commenced nesting, and lays its egg in 
their nest to be hatched and raised by them. 
It almost always lays its eggs in the nests of 
birds smaller than itself, though I once 
found an egg ina rose-breasted grosbeak’s 
nest. It does not lay its egg till the other 
bird has commenced laying and generally 
only one egg is laid in a nest. The birds 
upon whom it imposes seem to know that 
the eggs do not belong in their nests, but 
usually they hatch them with their own. 
Now and then, however, a bird will try to 
get ahead of the cowbird by building a new 
floor to its nest over the cowbird’s egg and 
over any of its own which have been laid. 
It then commences housekeeping on the sec- 
oné floor and if all goes well raises its fam- 
ily there. Three-storied rests have been 
found, built by the yellow warbler to avoid 
cowbird’s eggs. 

lf the egg is hatched the young cowbird 
is so large and greedy that it either crowds 
the other young birds out of the nest, when 
they die on the ground, or by taking all the 
food which is provided causes them to 
starve. Thus the cowbird is often the only 
young bird that is raised and fledged by the 
rightful owners of the nest. 


—~—— 


MILLIONS OF CANDLES. 

In order that New England readers may 
open their eyes: to what will shine forth at 
Chicago May 1 it may be said that the electri- 
cal generating plants at the World’s Fair 
will have a collective capacity of 48,000,000 
candles—more candles than their grand- 
mothers, back to the “‘ great, great, great”’ 
degree, ever dipped or molded. This aggre- 
gation of light should be visible to the naked 
eye at a. distance of about 23,600 miles, ap- 
pearing about the size of a star of the sixth 
magnitude. Hence, if New England people 
see a strange light in the west they are not 
to imagine a phenomenally long twilight 
or that Chicago is burning. 


A WONDERFUL EXHIBIT. 

The patent office exhibit for the World’s 
Fair comprises upward of 2,500 models and 
forms a complete history of inventions. 
They are arranged in chronological order 
and show some remarkable contrasts. In 
harvesters, for instance, the exhibit begins 


with the model of aclumsy contrivance used 
in Gaul in the first century and ends with 
the most modern machine used in harvest- 
ing the latest crop. A similar difference is 
noticed between the primitive plows of 
Egypt and Assyria and the fine, sulky plow 
cultivators of the American farmer. No 
substantial improvement in farming imple- 
ments took place from the beginning of the 
Christian era until the establishment of our 
patent system. The advance in firearms, in 
sewing and spinning machines, in steam en- 
gines, in the arts of weaving and printing, 
is illustrated in the same way, making a 
collection of great cost, value and beauty. 
Some of the machines of the present day 
seem almost human in their intelligent 
working. 


ee 


BLOODROOT BLOSSOMS. 


When shiv’ring through the skies 
Spring sought the wintry earth, 
She saw with longing eyes 
The gleaming stars arise 
To Jight her path! 


She might not wait or stay 
To pluck them for a crown, 

For dim and far away 

The world expectant Jay, 
And she must hasten down. 


But there, for necklace bright, 
With soft, cold hands she made 

Some stars, all snowy white, 

Gleaming like those of night, 
And on her young breast laid! 


Lo, on Spring’s bosom cold 
These starry blossoms glow, 
Half hid by many a fold 
Of brown leaves, sere and old, 
And sodden by past snow. 
—Muargaret Deland. 


EASTER MONDAY IN WASHINGTON. 


A novel sight may be witnessed each year 
on Easter Monday at the nation’s capital, 
provided the day is pleasant. How the 
custom originated nobody knows but for 
several years the White House grounds have 
been taken possession of by children under 
ten years of age for the purpose of rolling 
eggs over the grassy slopes back of the 
executive mansion. Previous to President 
Hayes’s administration the sport was en- 
joyed on the terraces surrounding the Capi- 
tol but the trampling of so many feet, a 
crowd of from 5,000 to 8,000 usually attend- 
ing, made it necessary to forbid it there. 
The children assemble soon after breakfast 
and some bring their luncheon and remain 
all day with their mothers ornurses. Presi- 
dent Arthur always came out to witness the 
merry scene and one yéar President Cleve- 
land gave the little folks a reception in the 
East-room, on which occasion a bright-eyed 
boy generously offered him an egg assur- 


Cleve—to 
Cleve—to 
Cleve—to 
Cleve—to 


that which 
that which 
that which 
“that, both pure and best, 


~ Crevetana’s Baking Powder. 


ing him that he had “plenty more in his 
basket!”’ 


STAMPS AS WALL PAPER. 


In a certain old-fashioned house in Lon- 
don there is a room about twelve feet square 
that is entirely papered with postage stamps. 
It is estimated by Mr. Palmer, the largest 
stamp dealer in the world, that those stamps 
would be worth $5,000,000 but for the un- 
fortunate circumstance that not one of them 
is genuine. Mr. Palmer extracted these 
forgeries from collections that he has bought 
from time to time, and, as a rule, the people 
from whom he bought them did not know 
that they were forgeries. But no forged 
stamp can pass as genuine when it falls 
under the scrutiny of the expert Palmer. 
This crazy patchwork shows a specimen of 
every known stamp in the world. The Pall 
Mall Budget of London says that there are 
70,000 stamps on the walls of the room and 
it took almost thirty years to collect them. 
“To make wall paper out of them kept 
four pairs of hands busy for three months. 
They are pasted upon canvas, so that in 
order to remove the stamps it will not be 
necessary to remove the building. Paste, 
not gum, has been used, as gum discolors 
stamps. Having been fastened to the can- 
vas the stamps were treated to a coat of 
shellac and were then varnished.’’— Harper’ s 
Young People. 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


omfort 


Dowder 


The great external remedy. For all 
diseases of the skin. Mother’s 
friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 


All Druggists. 
ls pure, . 
1S. “SUEGwa 


stands the test, 


. part of the bust in the portraits of Alphonzo ~ 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


RIENDS and _ Fellow-Cor- 
nerers: From far down in 
the letter box our initial 
has fished up a French ? 
and a French riddle: 


Dove.as, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Where 
can I get the New Testament 
in French and at what price? 
I am studying French at 
school and wish very much 
to read the Bible in that lan- 

guage. Lizzie C. 


I went over to the Bible Society rooms on 
Bosworth Place—that is an easier entrance 
than the steep and narrow stairs at 41 Brom- 


field Street—and found Le Noveau Testa- 
ment for ten, twenty-five and forty cents. 
The second is the best unless you want a 
nice binding. That is a capital idea to 
read the Bible in any language we are 
studying; it is easy because we have the 
English in mind, and the old verse gains 
new meaning in foreign words. Latin Cor- 
nerers will be specially interested in having 
the ancient ‘‘ Vulgate”? version used by the 
church for so many centuries, many phrases 
from which are familiar to us now, as Mis- 
erere- (Ps. 51: 1), Pater noster (Matt. 6: 9), 
Nune dimittis (Luke 2: 29). I remember 
seeing on a schoolboy’s table a small copy 
of the Vulgate New Testament, with these 
words (I think) written on the fly-leaf by 
his father: Scrutamini scripturas. If you 
get one find that quotation. : 

But to return to our French—this is from 
a Boston D. D.: 


Dear Mr. Martin : Cornerers studying French 

Gap may like to guess at this old riddle, 

Read the letters as they stand, noting 

that the second ais long and under 
p. Yours cordially, Iona. 


Now from France to Spain: 


a 


. f PoRTLAND, ME. 
_Dear Mr. Martin: Have any Cornerers no- 
ticed on the Spanish and Cuban s——[That is 
the word we were not to use again for a long 
time!—Mr. M.] the word Julia on the lower 


XII. and XIII.? What does it mean? What 
are the new $5 Columbians used for? 
Yours truly, Exua M. 


On packages of books sent abroad. Julia 
is not a name belonging to the Asturian 
dynasty.’ Is it not the sculptor’s name? 
That is usually placed there. 

Apropos of Spanish royalty I quote from 
the letter of a schoolgirl in the Connecticut 
Valley describing a teacher’s lecture on 
Spain: 

... She has a very bright way of telling 
abouts her travels. She spoke of her visit to 
San Sebastian and of walking up a hill behind 
the city with Mrs. Gulick. On the way they 
met the Queen of Spain walking. They turned 
aside for her as it was a narrow path. To 
show them that she knew English the queen 
said in slow tones, ‘‘ This—path—leads—till— 
the—top—but—it—is—very—bad.”’ The queen 
walks a great deal and swims every day in the 
bay. The sailors from a ship of,war go out in 
boats so as to aid her in case of accident, and 
other men go in the water for the same reason, 


but she often outswims them and they have 
to get into the boats and be rowed ashore! 


’ Meanwhile, the little king plays in the sand in 


“igy'g 


the care of his nurses, who are dressed in red 
and black.. 


And now from Spain to Scotland: 


Dear Mr. Martin: As you are expected to 
answer everybody’s questions will you tell me 
where The Scottish Clans and Their Tartans, 
meutioned by Mr. Rowe in the Congregation- 
-alist, Feb. 2, can be bought arid the price? As 
I am descended from the Scottish Covenant- 
ers and number among my ancestors the Nes- 
miths, Greggs, McKeans, Dinsmores, Coch- 
‘rans, Cargils and Rankins of the early New 


Hampshire settlers, it is not so strange to me 
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as to him that the book is in demand. If 

‘“ Hsau”’ knew that I was writing to you he 

would doubtless send his love to Kitty Clover. 
Very respectfully, R. M. N. 


A boy descended also from a Scottish 
clan lent me his copy—published in Edin- 
burgh but with the imprint of the Scrib- 
ners, New York; price, $1.00. It enumerates 
ninety-six families, from Brodie to Urqu- 
hart. I am not a worshiper of clans and 
erests, but [ have a great admiration for the 
strong and sturdy character of the ‘* Scotch- 
Irish”’ emigrants, who settled Londonderry 
a century after the Plymouth Pilgrims. 
The inheritance of their grand principles ise 
more to be prized than the checks and col- 


ors of their plaids! 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin; I enjoy reading the Corner 
every week very much. As to the word Lee 
. . . [this came just too late for the D discus- 
sion two weeks ago.—Mr. M.] Where can I 
get Emily Dickinson’s poems? 

Yours sincerely, Lots C. 

If you have no bookstore in Andover send 
to Roberts Brothers, Boston, the publishers, 
‘‘ long price,’’ $1.25. 

And now I have a full dozen of letters 
and cards (the dozenth comes in from Maine 
while I am writing and closes thus, ‘* Some 
old men read the ? Corner’’) about the 
‘‘Count that day lost’’ quotation of March 
9. Most of them give—more fully—the an- 
swers of Feb. 2, referring to Staniford’s Art 
of Reading and the British Museum auto- 
graph-book. I have taken pains to learn all 
I could about the latter as the earliest 
known instance of the quotation. It was 
written ‘‘ cirea 1691’’; I suppose that means 
about 1691, so that we -will ‘‘play”’ that it 
was written in 1698, perhaps 200 years ago 
today! It was an inscription in David 
Krieg’s ‘album amicorum’’ and was headed 
Virtus sua gloria—please translate. The 
writer was Jacob Bobart, the younger. 
Jacob, the father, was ‘‘ keeper of the physic- 
garden” in Oxford and had a goat which 
followed him like a dog. Jacob, Jr., held 
the same office, lectured on botany and 
made a hortus siccws—does that mean a 
herbarium?—in twelve folio volumes. Some 
of this information is from the Memoirs of 
Mr. Martyn (they used to spell our name 
with a y in England), professor of botany at 
Cambridge, and so must be reliable! One 
lady remembered the quotation on an old 
calendar of Macullar, Parker & Co., the 
veteran clothing house. One of the firm 
kindly found their block calendar for 1888— 
a very remarkable compilation—but credit 
was given to ‘ Staniford.”’ 

Some think that the couplet, whoever 
wrote it, was borrowed from the, famous 
saying of the Emperor Titus at the close of 
a day when he could recall no good deed 
done—Diem perdidi! (But did not we an- 
ticipate that in the Feb. 2 Corner?) It is 
interesting to remember that he was the 
one who destroyed Jerusalem, A. D. 70, and 
in honor of whom the ‘‘Arch of Titus” was 
erected in Rome. I wish you would look 
up the lines in the second book of Young’s 
Night Thoughts: 


« Pve lost a day ’’—the prince who nobly cried 
Had been an emperor without his crown; 
Of Rome? say, rather, lord of human race! 
He spoke as if deputed by mankind. 

_ So should all speak; so reason speaks in all. 


Let us remember and profit by the senti- 
ment, but 


Count as surely lost every minute’s time 
We spend in finding out who wrote the rhyme! 


_ MR. MARTIN. — 
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Mr Is your 
Grocer 

alive 


to the interests of 
his customers — 
‘you in particular ? 

Did you ever 
reflect that it is the consumer who 
must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [illion Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever tried it2 if 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that COCOA nae CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 


Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 
and Leonard i 
Ste Naor ity 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


for sample and CHOCOLAT 
directions for a MENIER 


perfect cup of Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
chocolate. SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER.N.Y. 


"CONDENSED 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highesi 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 

NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2oc, (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y- 


SVVVSOOVOA HSSSESZOIOOP 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As amedicalcomfortandstimulant: The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S — 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder, 
Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- 


ing it is. 
Keck: 
s 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE 


é 
: 


of Justus 
yon Liebig 
on the jar. 


This is a 
facsimile 
of the 

signature 


All who suffer from a hacking 
Cough, or any trouble with the . 
Throat and Lungs, will find 
relief by using Brown’s Bron- 
cHIAL TrocHEs. A safe and sim- 
ple ‘remedy, long held in the 
highest esteem by clergymen, 
singers and public speakers. 
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The Sunday School. 


LEsSson FOR APRIL 16. Job. 23: 1-10. 
JOB’S APPEAL TO GOD. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The process of great trials is long. The 
heaviest blows often are not the first, which 
stun and daze the sufferer, but the wearisome 
brooding over the loss without light from 
within or from friends or from God refines the 
agony of suffering. With this typical man of 
sorrows the memory of property destroyed, 
children perished, honorable position van- 
ished, while constant bodily pain kept his 
anguish keen, moved him to the vain ques- 
tion endlessly repeated, Why were these suf- 
ferings sent on him ? - It is the question which 
very many have at some time in their lives to 

‘ ask for themselves and it is put to all who 
would comfort their fellowmen. What an- 
swer can we find to it in these words of Job? 
We shall discover such answer as they offer 


if we follow carefully his thought. He de- 
clares: 
1. His desperate condition [v. 2]. From his 


friends no comfort comes. They consider his 
complaint an evidence of his sinfulness. To 
them it is rebellion against God. They re- 
buke him for this spirit. They exhort him to 
submit uncomplainingly to the hand of God. 
Who has not heard such talk to mourners as 
the last lesson we studied? What mourner 
to whom such counsel has been addressed has 
not desired to say, as Job said: 


I could also speak as ye do; 

If your soul were in my soul’s stead, 

I could join words together against you, 
And shake mine head at you. 

Job is one of the best of books to teach us 
how to comfort the sorrowing. Silent sym- 
pathy, tender recognition of the weight of the 
blow, united appeal to God are better con- 
solation than easy advice to submit to Him 
without complaint. 

No comfort either comes to Job from God. 
He can get no light on his trials. He is sure 
they are not punishment for his sins, though 
his friends keep reiterating their accusations. 
He can neither see in them any vengeance 
for wrongdoing nor any advantage to himself 
or others. 

Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard: 

l cry for help, but there is no judgment. 

He hath fenced up my way that 1 cannot pass, 

And hath set darkness in my paths. 

There is absolutely no hope in his heart. 
sees nothing before him but 


A land of thick darkness, as darkness itself; 

A Jand of the shadow of death, without any order, 

And where the light is as darkness, 

To such a soul there is but one thing left. 
That Job expresses as: 

2. His desire to be judged by God [vs. 3-7]. 
The failure of his friends to give him any sat- 
isfaction, the utter perplexity of his own mind, 

rive him to cry, 


He 


O that I knew where I might find Him, 
That I might come even to His seat. 


No other source of consolation can give any 
satisfaction to the soul in its greatest strug- 
gles.. When the shadéw of the cross fell on 
Jesus He took His disciples apart to the out- 
ermost boundary of Palestine to tell them of 
His coming trial and to receive their sSympa- 
thy. But they had no word for Him except 
anempty assurance that His forebodings would 
not be realized [Matt. 16: 22]. Only on the 
‘ Mount of Transfiguration, where He sought 
and found God, could He gain the strength 
He needed. 
heayen long enough to know its secrets talked 
Sympathetically with Him “of His decease 
which He was about to aecomplish at Jerusa- 
lem.”’ Again, when He strove to make His 
: disciples understand the sorrows that were 
coming on them, and warned them of their dee 
fenseless. condition when He should: be gone, 
they only brought Him two swords by way of 


There men who had been in | 


answer. 
How many a sufferer has turned from his 
friends, whose words were only added trials, 
and has cried out after God! 

But in two respects Job was mistaken, as 
we shall see when we come to the end of the 
drama. He did not understand himself when 
he thought he had the right to plead his cause 
before God, and he did not understand God 
when he thought he could convince Him with 
arguments. He had to confess at last that he 
loathed his own words, and that in speaking 
of God he had been taJking ignorantly [chap. 
42: 3-6]. This brings us to consider: ~ 

3. His failure to find God [vs. 8,9]. Which- 
ever way Job turned he could not meet Him. 
God is everywhere, but no answer from Him 
was given to the cry of the suppliant. Is 
that a strange experience? And is there any 
greater trial to those already tried than that? 
Without God there is no explanation of pain, 
either to him who endures it or to those who 
sympathize with him. The problems of life 
do not grow easier with experience. <As soci- 
ety grows more complex, as the nations come 
closer to each other and the miseries of mil- 
lions are disclosed to us, it is far more difficult 
now than it was in Job’s time to explain them. 
Look at the uncounted multitude who every 
year starve to death in China. Look at the 
millions of widows in India, many of them 
mere children, doomed to a living death. 
Think of the lepers wasting slowly into loath- 
someness! What comfort is there for those 
who feel the awful woes of mankind unless 
they can find God? Here was Job’s greatest 
trial, greater than the keenest physical pain, 
the torture of his friends, the extinction of 
hope—that he could not find God. There was 
no answer to his cry but its echo. Then we 
come at last to: : 

4. Job’s trust in the unseen God [y. 10]. 
Though he could not find God, God would 
find him. God knew his path. God’s eye was 
on him. He must grope in darkness, but he 
was not unnoticed. Happy is the man who 
has wrought that conviction so firmly into his 
life that it cannot fail. That is a sure anchor- 
age. Darkness may be round about us, but 
His eye penetrates it. Doubt may overwhelm 
us, but it cannot sweep away the heart that is 
sure God seesandremembers. Whatever ques- 
tions buffet him the trusting man wil] keep on 
doing what he believes God wants him to do 
and leave the results with Him. Paul with 
his thorn in the flesh besought the Lord again 
and again to remove it. He felt it as a mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet him. He could see 
no use for it till at last he got in answer to his 
pleading, not the removal of the trial, but the 
assurance that divine grace would be given 
him to bear it. That was enough for so loyal 
asoulas Paul. He declared that not only did 
he not desire that his trial should be taken 
away, but that he gloried in it that the power 
of Christ might rest on him. 

That was the way into the light which Job 
at last found and‘of which he began to have a 
vision in the words we are now studying. 
“When He hatk tried me I shall come forth 
as gold.”’ For a moment, at least, he saw trial 
as discipline, believed that God was doing it 
and looked with confidence to its end. We, 
seeing behind the curtain of this drama, be- 
hold God pointing to His servant and saying, 
“A perfect man and an upright man, one that 
feareth God and escheéweth evil.’ We hear 
the taunt of the adversary, “‘ Touch his bone 
and his flesh, and he will renounce Thee to Thy 
face.’ And the divine confidence in Job is 
once more expressed that no enemy ‘an de- 
stroy the loyalty of the true servant of God. 
If Job could’ have seen that would. he not 
have withstood the attacks of all his foes? 
He did withstand them. The picture is given 
to us. that in the hour of trial we, too, may 
cling to God. Suffering may be the business 
on which He sénds us instead of doing. Be it 


No wonder He said, ‘‘ It is enough.”’ 


so. He has one great plan to work out and 
He takes us into it to work with Him. Let us 
only stand faithfully where He places us till 
His kingdom is perfected and our work is 
done. Then “ when He hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Use the simile of the last verse of the lesson 
as the basis of the teaching. Show a gold 
pin or ring or coin and let it tell its own 
story. Go back to the time when it was hid- 
den in the dark earth. Describe the washing 
and the smeiting and all the steps of the pro- 
cess necessary to the finished product. Show 
how the hot fire must burn away the dross 
before the gold is ready to be made into the 
shining coin. Then picture the stamping and 
cutting. At last the gold piece is ready to go 
on its mission. What can it do now. Imag- 
ine the good it may do. Perhaps it may send 
flowers to the sick people in the hospital. 
Then it may buy clothing for some shivering 
child. Again it may send books and papers 
to boys and girls who are far away from our 
schools and libraries. The gold piece must 
always be doing good as long as it is kept in 
use. One can hardly fancy all it may accom- 
plish. Could the grains of gold buried in the 
sand ever dream of the glorious use to which 
they were to come? Or could the golden mass 
in the hands of the goldsmith know why the 
fire and the heavy rollers and the hard tools 
were needed to bring it to its best use? 

Recall the story of the trials of Job and the 
teachings of last Sunday, with the Golden 
Text. Could Job understand why so many 
troubles were necessary to make him the best 
man he could be? But he could trust, even 
if he could not understand. Sometimes he 
questioned in his trouble. He called out, 
‘‘Oh that I knew where I might find Him!” 
and‘he felt that he could not see God. But 
he could comfort himself even then. His 
trust was stronger than his fears, and his 
words of faith are some of the grandest ever 
uttered: 

But He knoweth the way that I take: 

When He hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 
The gold in the hands of the refiner might 
well say, ‘‘ When He hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold,’’ and what a glorious work 
is before the piece of gold money when it is 
finished. Will it not help boys and girls over 
many hard places to remember the story of 
the man who trusted that he was to come 
forth out of the fires of affliction as gold? 
May the words, “I shall come forth as gold,” 
be stamped on every coin which we may see . 
and use. Little circles of gold paper with 
these words written on them may be the home 
reminders of the lesson. And the text, “ But 
He knoweth the way I take,’ should be so 
written in the heart that no fiery ordeal can 
ever burn it away. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, April 9-15. Spiritual Ebbs and Flows. 
Ps, 124; Rom.7: 15-25; 2 Cor. 4: 6-18. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8.0. Ee 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 16-22. How Can We Find God? 
Job 28; 3; Luke 12: 9-13. 

Did you ever hunt for four-leaved clovers 
and after a diligent but fruitless*search have 
your patience tried by somébody coming, up 
by your side and discovering in an instant at 
your féet thé very thing for which you were 
looking? It sometimes seems as if certain 
persons had-a peculiar affinity for. four-leayed 
clovers. Perhaps, however, if w6 knew the 
whole story, we sould find that *they“had 
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meted their eyes to such a keen pitch of dis- 
cernment that the moment they glanced over 
a field they saw what others overlooked. We 
wonder that certain persous find God so 
easily, see Him in flower and mountain, in 
picture and statue, realize His presence in 
the midst of their common tasks. It may be 
that their spiritual eyes went througha process 
of training. “The natural man,” says the 
apostle, “‘knoweth not the things of the 
Spirit.” If we could study their lives care- 
fully we should probably find that they came 
to a knowledge of God by looking in, by 
looking out and by looking up. 

No man can look honestly into his own 
heart and mind without finding there traces 
of God. Within the human breast are long- 
ings, aspirations, hopes, ideals, which testify 
unceasingly to God. They may be ignored or 
stifled, but they cannot be uprooted and if one 
will only take the time and the trouble to 
candidly study himself he will find himself on 
the broad highway to God. Then let him 
look out to the natural world about him, 
viewing its wondrous and varied beauty, its 
perfect symmetry, its majestic order; let him 
look out, too, upon his fellowmen of all condi- 
tions and ages as he touches them through 
personal contact or through history and biog- 
raphy. ‘‘ He who is near the heart of nature,” 
some one has said, “‘ is near the heart of God.” 
And he who has a broad and sympathetic 
touch with mankind finds much in his fellows 
that teaches him of God. It 
nothing gives Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
more satisfaction in these his advanced years 
than to meet persons in the social relations of 
life. Every old friend, every new acquaint- 
ance he looks upon as possibly adding to the 
interest and value of his own life. And any 
man who is looking for God learns to turn to 
account every contact with others. Hejlooks 
for something of God in them, some evidence 
that the Spirit is working upon their lives. 

But it is necessary, too, and most necessary 
of all, to look up. Another name for this is 
prayer. There are occasions when one needs 
to be lifted above the natural world and the 
busy, driving business world and the social 
whirl into unbroken communion with God. 
It is not a mere chance that God has always 
been conceived of as located in the heavens 
above us. Jesus lifted up His eyes unto 
heaven when He would commune with His 
Father. Stephen gazing upward saw Jesus 
in the heavens. The inward and the outward 
look need to be balanced and supplemented 
by the upward look. 

There are other ways in which we can find 
God. Mention purposely has not been mfde 
of the chief avenues to God—the Bible and 
Christ—because they will occur to every one 
as the first and most important. With all 
these ways of finding God, above all with 
God continually seeking us, what an awful 
thing it is for any man to fail of finding Him! 

Parallel verses: 1 Kings 19: 11, 12; 2 Chron, 
sleet wop atl: 7; Ps, 27: 8; 34: 10; 63: 1; 
119; 2,3; Prov. 2: 3-5; 8: 17; Ezek. 34: 15, 16; 
Mal. 3:1; Matt. 6: 28, 29, 33; 25: 40; Luke 13: 
24; 15: 8-7; 19: 10; Acts:17: 27, 28. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR WORKERS IN SPAIN. 


Bull fights for centuries have been a favorite 
‘amusement with the Spaniards. The Inquisi- 
tion thrived there in all its bloody glory, but 
_ the Bible from the time of Philip the Second 
has been a prohibited book until recent times. 
As late as 1865 men were imprisoned for read- 
ingit. The baggage of travelers crossing the 
frontier was examined not only for wine and 
tobacco but for the Word of God, which was 
confiscated when found, It is to the honor of 
the old Bay State that as soon as religious 
work by the action. of the government had 
been made possible in that historic land, 

ia 


is said that— 
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which for three centuries had closed its gates 
to the gospel, that two of her choice souls 
went out to Santander to labor alone in an un- 
tried field. Others had been sent to Barce- 
lona and elsewhere, but after working nobly 
were obliged by failing health to return to 
America, leaving Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gulick 
the sole representatives of the board. A 
heavy task was laid upon their shoulders to 
create a pure church, to put the Bible into the 
homes of the people, to preach the word of 
God, to build on the ruins left by the Inquisi- 
tion and a tyrannical training of conscience. 
Their efforts were successful and today Spain 
is open to the preaching of the gospel from 
the Bay of Biscay on the north to ancient Tar- 
shish on the south. 

About twelve years ago Mrs. Gulick made a 
call on a member of the church and found a 
young girl in the house deep in the mysteries 
of an American sewing machine. She discov- 
ered that the girl was hungry for an educa- 
tion, invited her to the chapel and the result 
was a compact between the two new friends, 
the one to sew an hour a day, the other to give 
lessons in intellectual and religions truth. 
This was the beginning of a school which to- 
day exerts a marked influence in the nation. 
That first pupil is now the wife of one of the 
young men of the Santander church and to- 
gether they are efficient ‘foreign’ mission- 
aries of the school in Pau, France. 

During these twelve years since Mrs. Gulick 
took the first girl into her family to be edu- 
cated sne has had 113 boarding pupils, while 
the influence of the school is felt throughout 
Spain, its representatives being engaged in 
evangelistic work in fifteen important centers. 
In addition to this, through the efforts in part 
of our missionaries, many churches were 
formed which have stood-the test of persecu- 
tion for years. 

Thus it is evident that the foundation work 
for a large and influential International In- 
stitute of Girls in Spain has already been 
done and well done. Leading residents in 
San Sebastian, who would not have crossed 
their threshold to attend school exhibitions 
ten years ago, now do not hesitate to accept 
such invitations. The girls in school are 
nearly all earnest Christians. A prize ob- 


“tained by the school last year in a public 


examination caused a great. sensation in the 
city, receiving eulogistic notices in the daily 
papers, which were copied in Madrid journals 
and so spread throughout the country. At 
one of the public ceremonies a few months 
ago the mayor of the city, representatives of 
the church and high schools were gathered 
for the annual opening of the institute. « 

In view of these results, with such bright 
prospects for the future, a corporation has 
been formed under our Massachusetts statutes 
with the name of the International Institute 
for Girls in Spain, its purpose being to es- 
tablish and maintain an institution for the 
education of girls in San Sebastian, Spain. 
The place where the corporation is located 
is the city of Boston. The list of officers is as 
follows: John N. Denison of Boston is presi- 
dent and Edwin H. Baker of Ware treasurer, 
and there is a strong board of directors. 

Here is another opening for generous gifts, 
and the demand comes forcefully to us from 
that land now more closely linked with ours 
as we recall the heroism of one who dated 
his letters 1492. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The friends of the Doshisha are mourning 
over the death of Mr. Yamanoto, who warmly 
seconded Dr. Neesima’s plans for a Christian 
college, these two friends constituting the 
original Doshisha or One-Purpose Company. 
Singularly enough, it was not till several 
years after the Doshisha was founded that 
Yamanoto was baptized and received into one 
of the Kyoto ehurches. In his early days he 
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was an earnest student and patriotic soldier, 
doing valuable military service, but for the 
last twenty years he has been blind and crip- 
pled. The third anniversary of Dr. Neesima’s 
death was observed by services in the univer- 
sity chapel, which were very largely attended. 
Some of his letters showing his earnest love 
for Christ and his fellow-countrymen were 
read and the addresses were delivered by two 
Japanese professors who have just returned 
from three years’ study at Yale with the de- 
gree of Ph.D. The students this year number 
over 500 and the professors, with their wives, 
make a band of sixty. workers. 


A little more than a year ago a Christian in 
Talas, Western Turkey, having been deeply 
impressed by appeals for those who are with- 
out the gospel, asked if there were any way in 
which a coin that he brought to the missiona- 
ries could besent to buy Bibles for the heathen. 
This was the beginning of what is called the 
“Oné-cent-a-week Bible Society.’ Forty- 
three persons signified their willingness to 
join it, agreeing to give ten paras, or about 
one cent, a week. Steps were taken toward 
organization, officers and committees elected. 
Mr. Fowle of Cesarea gives in the Missionary 
Herald a glowing report of the society at the 
close of its first year, when an anniversary 
meeting was held. He says: ‘Of the 120 
members eighty-one were from Talas alone. 
During the year $8.80 had been sent to each 
of the following countries: Japan, China, 
India and Micronesia with twice that amount 
to Africa, making a total of $52.80. You 
should haye seen the joy depicted on each 
countenance as they heard this report and lis- 
tened to an interesting letter from Mr. Wilder 
of Africa, telling of a journey into the interior 
in which our Bibles were distributed. At the 
close of the service a thank-offering was made 
amounting to nearly $10 and other contribu- 
tions were forwarded, making the total in- 
come of the society for the first year about 
$88.”’ 

It seems as if the Christians in Turkey are 
specially imbued with the true missionary 
spirit in their desire to help those who are 
less fortunate than themselves. Miss McCal- 
lum writes of the benevolent work which the 
girls’ school at Smyrna has carried on. They 
have a flourishing W. C. T. U. and a King’s 
Daughters circle, which has visited the sick, 
contributed Christmas gifts for two mission 
schools and provided as far as possible for 
several poor families. Besides all this work 
at home the pupils are supporting a little girl 
in India and have contributed to the library 
fund for the Kobé Home, also to Dr. Paton’s 
work in the New Hebrides. The school has 


- been larger this year than for several years, 


numbering twenty-three boarders and in all 
ninety-two pupils. 

The eagerness of the colored people for an 
education is shown in their attitude toward a 
new school in Malee, N. C., recently opened 
by the A. M. A. Several are making great 
sacrifices in order to send their children to 
school, as they are all useful in working the 
small farms which their fathers rent. Thirty- 
one scholars were enrolled at first but as the 
knowledge that a school has been started 


“spreads more come flocking in every day. 


Some of them walk over four miles. Several 
of the older boys who have rented land and 
are obliged to work are planning to study on 
rainy days and evenings at the missionary’s 
house. There is some prospect of forming a 
Congregational church in this town, about a 
dozen men signifying their willingness to do 
so if it would be for the good of the school. 
With their wives and faniilies there would 
be at least twenty as a nucleus. Thus the 
churches follow closely in the wake of the 
schools and a new spirit of enterprise and 
ambition takes possession of these neglected 
people. 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MR. ROPES ON WATERLOO. 


The battle of Waterloo must long remain 
the most interesting military event of modern 
times, not only because the issues it settled 
were of exceptional importance but also be- 
cause Wellington, Bliicher and especially Na- 
poleon were men of heroic proportions. Be- 
‘sides the dramatic aspect of the conflict its 
value for the study of the art of waris great. 
The campaign was brief, lasting only four 
days, and consequently the scene was some- 
what contracted. Moreover, Quatre Bras, 
Ligny, Wavre and Mt. St. Jean are so situated 
with reference to each other that they can 
readily be kept in mind as the struggle takes 
on new phases from hour to hour. These con- 
siderations explain the eagerness with which 
many persons awaited the appearance of the 
volume with the title of The Campaign of 
Waterloo, which Mr. John Codman Ropes was 
kaown to be writing. Mr. Ropes has rendered 
his work complete by adding an atlas of the 
Campaign of Waterloo. It ought to be said 
that there is at the close of the beok a good 
map of the whole region, which would be of 
help to those who cannot have the atlas. 

Yet the atlas is indispensable if one wishes 
to go thoroughly into the details of the various 
movements. In addition to a map of the 
theater of the war and a map showing where 
Wellington’s chief of staff believed his forces 
to be at 7 a.M., June 16, there are twelve maps 
marking the position of the three armies at 
different times from 2.30 a.m., June 15, to 
8P.M., June 18, the hours at which the cam- 
paign may be said to have begun and ended. 
Maps 13 and 14 give the exact contour of the 
field of Waterloo by isometric lines with an 
interval of one meter. But the atlas is not the 
only feature of Mr. Ropes’s work which from 
its completeness gives the reader that peculiar 
intellectual joy understood by those who have 
knownit. There is an air of mastery, of con- 
trol, about the treatment which inspires con- 
fidence. 

Those who have read Mr. Ropes’s sketch of 
Napoleon published some years ago may be 
inclined to look in this new volume for a ten- 
dency to place the emperor’s acts in as favora- 
ble a. light as possible, but this suspicion is 
not justified. Of course, Mr. Ropes has his 
own theories on special occurrences, like the 
delays during the morning of Ligny and Quatre 
Bras, and, therefore, at times he seems a little 
inclined to over-emphasize the evidence in his 
support. But, where the evidence is of doubt- 
ful interpretation and somewhat meager, every 
historian must adopt that hypothesis which to 
him appears most plausible and urge all possi- 
ble considerations in its favor. No exception 
can be taken to Mr. Ropes’s method of reason- 
ing, for it is pervaded by a spirit of scholarly 
fairness. Whenever he is in disagreement 
with previous writers, like Siborne, Chesney, 
Charras and Maurice, he has good grounds for 
his criticisms. Although he thinks golden 
hours were lost on the morning of the sixteenth, 
yet he is convinced that Napoleon could not 
safely have attacked Bliicher before Ney was 
ready to move upon Quatre Bras. Moreover, 
he believes that at the close of the battle of 
Ligny, in spite of the wanderings of D’Erlon’s 
corps and its consequent uselessness either to 
Ney or Napoleon, the objects of the campaign 
thus far had been largely attained. The foun- 
dations of Waterloo’s great disaster were not 
laid until the following day when, instead of 
vigorously attacking the British with his own 
and Ney’s troops, except a detachment suffi- 
cient to watch the retreating Prussians, Napo- 
leon wasted the morning in fatuous idleness. 
Mr. Ropes also blames Napoleon for not at 
least ascertaining the direction which the 
Prussians had taken, and thus being unable 


‘to give Grouchy more precise orders. 
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Indeed, 
he holds Napoleon’s most serious mistake to 
have been his determination to detach Grouchy 
with 33,000 men after he had, at about 1P.mM., 
June 17, begun to suspect that the Prussians 
were retreating upon Wavre in order later to 
join the British in front of Waterloo. Never- 
theless, he thinks that had one of Napoleon’s 
tried marshals been in Grouchy’s position 
Napoleon would not have been left to contend 
unaided with two armies onthe field of Water- 
loo. It is on such points as these that Mr. 
Ropes has put the evidence in new tight, and 
thus cleared up much that has been misunder- 
stood in regard to the movements antecedent 
to each of the three battles and their relation 
to each other. Questions of an especially tech- 
nical character are discussed in the supple- 
mentary chapters of notes, leaving the text 
unencumbered. Valuable appendixes are also 
added, giving the original dispatches and 
other sources of information. Altogether, this 
work does credit to American historical schol- 
arship. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50; the 
atlas, $5.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. 

The Doctrine of the Prophets [Macmillan & 
$1.75] contains the Warburtonian lec- 
tures for 1886-1890, delivered in the chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn by Prof. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D. D. 
The original lectures have been rewritten and 
some which were not delivered have been in- 
serted. The lecturer lays no claim to origi- 
nality in respect to thought, but he has done 
in a scholarly and advantageous way a work 
important in itself and specially timely just 
now. His object is to give some account of 
the work of the prophets in relation to their 
own times, to show the contribution of each 
to the progress of revelation and to indicate 
the unity in variety of their teaching. The 
author lays comparatively little stress on spe- 
cial fulfilments of prophecy, being more dis- 
posed to emphasize the gradual unfolding of 
the divine purposes, ‘‘the whole drift and 
tendency of a manifold and complex prepard- 
tion, in history, in life, in thought, pointing to 
an end which it foreshadowed but could not 
describe.”” His studies have convinced him 
more firmly than ever of the divine inspira- 
tion of the prophetic books and his syuures 
are in part a defense of this truth. 

Four sermons by Rev. J. H. Barrows, D. D., 
make up a volume entitled J Believe in God the 
Father Almighty [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00]. 
They discuss The Strength of Theism, God’s 
Three Revelations of Himself, the Eternity of 
God and The Truth and Comfort of Theism, 
and are conspicuous for vigorous thought and 
nervous, impressive rhetoric. They deserve 
preservation and introduction to the general 
public in this form.—dZJnspiration and Iner- 
rancy [Robert Clarke & Co. $1.50] is a sum- 
mary of the case of Prof. H. P. Smith of Lane 
Semibary, who recently was tried and sus- 
pended for alleged heretical views of inspira- 
tion, etc. It contains the charges against him, 
his argumerts in defense and other kindred 
material. It possesses value for purposes of 
reference.—Mr. Leslie Stephen is one of the 
most frank and frequent agnostics in Eng- 
land and has published a number of articles 
on the subject in the Portnightly, the Nine- 
teenth Century, etc. Six of the seven essays 
which form the volume before us, An Agnostic’s 
Apology [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50], have 
been printed thus before. We are not dis- 
posed to take space here to discuss the partic- 
ular theories here advocated. Agnosticism is 
so illogical that it usually can be-depended 
upon to correct itself. A genuinely honest 
agnostic séldom remains one long. He be- 


comes an avowed enemy of Christianity or 


more friendly to it. Mr. Stephen’s views pos- 
sess a certain passing interest but little per- 
manent importance. 

Phillips Brooks’ Addresses [Charles E. Brown 
& Co. $1.00] contains tive sermons and his ad- 


dress on Abraham Lincoln. Rey. J. H. Ward 
has: furnished an introduction and W. H. W. 
Bicknell an etched portrait. The book is 
printed and bound handsomely and is likely 
to be popular. It is one of the more at- 
tractive of a large number of more or less 
similar books suggested by Bishop Brooks’s 
death.—Rev. Cameron Mann has embodied 
in The Comment at the Cross [Thomas Whit- 
taker. 60 cents] six Lenten sermons on the 
utterances of those who watched Christ’s cru- 
cifixion. This never, so far as we know, has 
been attempted before. Thesermonsare short 
but earnest and appropriate.——Straight Ser- 
mons [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] is a vol- 
ume by Rev. Henry Van Dyke, who is invited 
to succeed Prof. W. J. Tucker at Andover. 
They are wholesome, pithy, telling discourses, 
intended specially for and already delivered 
repeatedly to young men. They will do good 
to young men or to anybody else. They are 
good refutations of the notion that most mod- 
ern sermons have little vitality.——There is 
excellent and stimulating food for religious 
reflection in Golden Rule Meditations [United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 75 cents], a 
tastefullittle volume of the short weekly con- 
tributions which Mr. A. R. Wells has been 
making to the Golden Rule. They have found 
favor and will continue to be popular and to 
do good in this form. 


STORIES. 


We do not like Cosmopolis [Tait, Sons & Co. 
$1.50], translated from the French of Paul 
Bourget. It is thoughtful and even brilliant 
but not wholesome. Most of the personages 
who appear are frivolous, cynical, voluptuous 
or otherwise evil-minded,and the two or three 
noble spirits are so depressed by the atmos- 
phere of iniquity which they are compelled to 
breathe that they do not succeed in raising 
the moral temperature of the book very 
much. It is a powerful and adroit character 
study and it commends serious views of 
life in contrast with dilettanteism, yet it is 
not a very cheering or ennobling work.— 
The author of Miss Molly also is the writer 
of Keith Deramore [Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00]. This also easily might have been a 
more agreeable and invigorating story. But 
it is undeniably able as well as graphic and 
picturesque and it is especially striking as a 
study of contrasts in respect to character. 
Whether it is more honorable in a man, who 
wishes to be free to marry his first love, to 
break his engagement with another woman, 
alleging falsehood on her part at the very 
time when she, at great cost, has been loyally 
truthful to him, instead of telling her frankly 
that he loves her no longer, is a question, or, 
rather, is not questionable at all. The author 
portrays the hero as selfish but apparently has 
no perception of his meanness. Yet the his- 
tory of his career is decidedly interesting and 
at the last the hero’s better nature appears to 
be uppermost. 

The Last King of Yewle [Cassell Publishing 
Co. 50 cents], by P: L. McDermott, is another 
number of the Unknown Library. It tells a 
peculiar tale with spirit and is short and en- 
tertaining.—Another in the same series is 4 
Palimpsest [Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents], 
by P. L. McDermott. It is tragic and gloomy 
as well as highly improbable. It is not the 
equal of most of the series in interest.—In 
Coffee and Repartee [Harper & Bros. 50 cents] 
Mr. J. K. Bangs tries to be funny throughout 
and is funny now and then. But we are sorry 
for any one whose idea of wit involves the 
representing a dissatisfied boarder as insulting 
his landlady as often, as grossly and as pub- 
licly as in the case of the principal hero as 
these sketches. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Miss E. 8. Kirkland’s Short History of Eng- 
lish Literature for Young People [A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50] is well written and pos- 
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sesses great interest. It will serveits purpose 
admirably. The limitations of space have 
rendered extreme condensation necessary, but 
a good sense of proportion is exhibited. We 
incline to the opinion, however, that it is a 
mistake not to have included, even for young 

. people, some brief account of the Puritan and 
anti-Puritan literature of the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. It was far more popular 
and important than much of the contemporary 
literature and we have noticed no allusion to 
it except a mention of one work by Richard 
Hooker.—tThe same criticism lies against 
Mrs. Abby S. Richardson’s Familiar Talks on 
English Literature [A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50] 
and probably the same reasons are to be con- 
‘sidered in rebuttal. She does describe the 
Puritans a little but saying little or nothing 
about their writings, and a more thorough 
study of the subject probably would have led 
the author to draw a somewhat more agreeable 
picture of them. The boox, nevertheless, is a 
standard work of superior merit and in this 
revised form has reached its eighth edition. 
—tThe first volume of English Prose [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.10], edited by Henry Craik, 
is made up of selections from leading English 
prose authors of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, with excellent critical introductions 
by various writers. In this work the Puritan 
literature receives some little attention but 
far too little. One wonders somewhat at the 
selection of authors who are represented here. 
Yet every editor must be allowed his own 
opinion and nobody can fail to recognize the 
genuine and great value of the book. We wish 
its type were larger, but it is clear. 

Dr. J. H. Hyslop has edited for the Ethical 
series Hume’s Treatise of Morals [Ginn & Co. 
$1.10], together with selections from the treat- 
ise of the Passions. He hasused Hume’s orig-. 
inal edition as his basis. The volume in- 
cludes a bibliography and a biographical 
sketch, a carefully studied critical essay which 
serves as an introduction. It is intended 
and adapted for use in the higher schools and 
in colleges. ——A. W. Pollard’s Chaucer [Mac- 
millan & Co: 35 cents] is one of the Litera- 
ture Primers. It does not include the poet’s 
writings but describes him and them in a 
learned and discriminating manner which is 
clear and entertaining. It is a capital little 
hand-book containing as much as most people 
wish to know about Chaucer and it is suffi- 
ciently critical to give a good idea of his char- 
acteristics and place in literature.——-The 
American Book Co. has issued a neat edition 
of Scott’s Marmion [20 cents]. It is accompa- 
nied by maps and notes. The poems intro- 
ductory to the several cantos are inserted after 
the main story instead of in their usual places. 
—Mr. Edwin Ginn has abridged Charles 
Sayle’s edition of Chesterfield’s Letters [30 
cents] and, accompanied by ashort life of Ches- 
terfield by M. F. Wheaton, it makes a conven- 
ient and handsome little volume in the Clas- 
sics for Children series. Prof. Robert Baird’s 
Greck-English Word List [Ginn & Co. 35 
cents] contains about a thousand of the most 
common Greek words so arranged as to be 
easily learned and remembered. It will do 
useful service. Its plan is simple and sensi- 
|S SN ae 

Here are several mathematical books also. 
Prof. W. 8. Hall’s Mensuration [Ginn & Co. 
55 cents] is one. It gives a short course, pre- 

' supposes an elementary knowledge of geom- 
etry and trigonometry, and covers about the 
same ground which usually is gone over in 
college.——Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arith- 
metic, New Primary Arithmetic and New Prac- 
tical Arithmetic [American Book Co. 18 cents, 
30 cents and 65 cents] are handsomely printed 

and illustrated reissues of well-known and 
widely used works. They are revised and im- 
proved in some particulars but retain their es- 

. sential and characteristic features ——Book I. 
of The Essentials of Arithmetic [Leach, Shewell 
4 2 ‘ 4 
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& Sanborn. 42 cents], by G. A. Southworth, 
is for lower grades. It covers its well-trodden 
field ably and well, aiming especially to train 
the pupil’s reasoning powers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph.D., editor of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian, has prepared, partly from his 
contributions to its pages, another volume in 
his series which treats of prehistoric times. 
It is entitled The Mound Builders [American 
Antiquarian. $3.50],and it discusses the tribes 
and races among the Mound-builders, their 
structures and the various relics of them 
which have been discovered. It is a remarka- 
ble collection of facts and illustrations. Itis 
the result of many years of study and of ex- 
pert investigation. It is written with less se- 
gard to literary unity and form than to the 
clear and full statement of all matters relating 
to the subject. But it is decidedly interest- 
ing, even when somewhat technical, and in 
spite of the fact that it necessarily goes over 
some of the ground more than once. It does 
not take positive ground on the question of 
the antiquity of the human race in America, 
the author believing that more light is yet to 
be thréwn upon the facts. The Mound-build- 
ers, he holds, inhabited the Mississippi Valley 
during the same time that the Cliff-dwellers 
and Pueblos did the great plateaus and the 
civilized races did the central provinces, and 
constituted a distinct cultus. 

Mr. J. Morrison has translated and Mr. 
Felix Volkhoysky has edited H. von Samson- 
Himmelstierna’s volume, Russia Under Alex- 
ander III. and in the Preceding Period |Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.00]. As is stated in the 
preface it is not a complete translation of the 
original, but rather a collection of sketches 
taken from it. It is largely a series of pen 
portraits of individuals, and it makes the im- 
pression of being, what it really is, a collection 
of somewhat miscellaneous chapters rather 
than a well-defined and considered work. 
The chapter on Finland is the most elaborate 
and thorough, but some of the others are re- 
markably graphic and contain unusually vivid 
portraitures of individuals. The Russian type 
of civilization is not attractive as presented 
here. Whether corruption is as well-nigh uni- 
versal as the author declares, and whether, 
for instance, his conception of the blended 
shyness and stubbornness of the Tsar is cor- 
rect, we have no means of knowing. There is 
some other testimony to the same effect, cer- 
tainly. The volume should be read by all in- 
terested in Russia, and they will like it, but it 
will not impress them as much as if it made a 
less fragmentary impression. 

Miss. Kate Marsden’s On Sledge and Horse- 
back to Outcast Siberian Lepers [Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00] also throws some light upon 
Russia and gives glimpses of the brighter side 
of Russian life, of its home life and the devout 
piety and Christian charity and helpfulness, 
even to severe self-sacrifice, of some of its 
people. Most of the narrative, however, de- 
scribes Miss Marsden’s almost incredible ex- 
periences in journeying through Siberia in 
order to visit and learn for herself the condi- 
tion of the lepers. We will not attempt to de- 
scribe the journey. Language would fail todo 
full justice to its hardships and to her heroism. 
She found that the worst reports of the suffer- 
ings of the lepers had not been exaggerated, 
and she was able to set on foot measures for 
their relief which, if carried out, will render 
them comparatively comfortable. Miss Mars- 
den is a Christian heroine of the noblest sort 
but too modest to do full justice to her ex- 
ploits. Not one man in a hundred could have 
done what she did as she did it, if at all. 
Her book is sad in parts but thrilling and enno- 
bling throughout. It ought to do much good, 
especially in enkindling public interest in the 
amelioration of the state of lepers everywhere. 

A second edition of The Autobiography 
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of Mark Rutherford [Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.00] is a surprise. The first edition must 
have been unusually small. Rutherford is a 
young man who lives in oppressively dull, 
dispiriting conditions, possesses next to no 
friends, has only commonplace and depress- 
ing experiences and, in general, lives a mor- 
bid, unwholesome, debilitated and insipid life. 
Moreover, the tale of his monotonous and te- 
dious career points no moral and comes to no 
conclusion. How it ever came to be written 
and published we are at a loss to understand. 
The editor, one Reuben Shapcott, apparently 
hopes that it may suggest that metaphysical 
and theological speculation is unprofitable 
and that we should be joyful. Certainly we 
should, but the moans and occasional tears. of 
this limp and puerile hero do not stimulate to 
anything but disgust. 

Messrs. L. Prang & Co. are ready this year, 
as usual, with a remarkably attractive assort- 
ment of Easter publications. Looking Upward, 
by Burnham Rigby, is a comparatively large 
picture of a child looking upward with mingled 
artlessness and reverence in its expression; a 
number are in book form, daintily printed, 
illustrated and bound, e.g., Hallelujah ! Hallelu- 
jah! An Easter Lesson, Easter Day, Violets and 
Springtime ; others are in simpler forms, é.g., 
The Spring’s Sweet Influence, Lord, Was Thine, 
and Haster, and there is a considerable vari- 
ety of tasteful Easter cards. The collection is 
quite the equal in delicacy and finish of color- 
ing of any offered in past years, and we do not 
know that there is any less versatility exhib- 
ited in respect to designs. Such artistic work 
deserves the favor which it finds. 


ART ITEMS. 

— The Magazine of Art for April offers a 
criticism, apparently from an English source, 
on the new Columbian postage stamps issued 
by the United States, to the effect that they 
illustrate a pictorial rather than a purely 
decorative principle. We do not specially 
admire these stamps but we should be glad 
to be informed why the adoption of a pictorial 
principle is a “fatal fault.”——The recent 
Loan Exhibition in the Vanderbilt Gallery in 
New York City certainly was one of the finest, 
if not the very best, ever held in America. 
Among the paintings were several apiece by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, Crome, 
Rembrandt — including his wonderful The 
Gilder—Rubens, Corot, Rousseau, Ribot, Cou- 
ture, Courbet, Gérome, Meissonier, Monet 
J. F. Millet and others. There was one of 
Turner’s classical fancy pictures but it is poor 
art. Several portraits by Gilbert Stuart and 
Copley also should be mentioned. There were 
many good bronzes, including a number by 
Barye, and collections of terra cotta, pottery, 
old silverware, lacquers, porcelains, etc., were 
included. The Fine Arts Society held the 
exhibition and it was a success financially 
and in all respects.——A bronze statue of 
Gen. Zebulon M. Pike, from whom the famous 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado was named, is to be 
erected in the park of Manitou Springs at the 
foot of the peak.——Over $75,000 now have 
been subscribed to the fund for the proposed 
statue of Phillips Brooks in Boston. It is 
to be designed by St. Gaudens.—An eques- 
trian statue of General Hancock is to be 
erected at Gettysburg by the Battlefield Me- 
morial Association. It will be designed by 
F. E. Elwell. 


—— The February Magazine of Art contains 
two more portraits of Lord Tennyson, one from 
a photograph taken about 1855 and the other 
from an etching by Professor Herkomer, R. A., 
representing the poet in later life.——The 
Portfolio says that, now that the English Na- 
tional Gallery has lost Lord Lothian’s painting 
by Diirer, Virgin Enthroned, Crowned by Two 
Angels, which the Berlin Museum has bought, 
there is only one Diirer left in England. 
The renewed offer of his collection of paintings 
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to the English nation by Mr. Henry Tate of 
London, which was withdrawn because of 
differences of opinion about the site of the 
proposed gallery, includes the erection of the 
building by Mr. Tate as well as the gift of 
pictures. A part of the site of the Millbank 
prison has been agreed upon. The collection 
includes five paintings by Millais, two by 
Alma Tadema, two by Boughton, two by Land- 
seer, four by Briton Riviere, one by Constable, 
one by Crome, one by F. D. Millet, three by 
Faed, one by Leighton and one by Vicat Cole, 
and there are seventy-four in all.— Among 
British artists whose works are to be exhibited 
at Chicago are Orchardson, Whistler, Fildes, 
the Princesses Christian, Louise and Beatrice, 
and the queen herself.—A recent exhibition 
of works by living English animal painters, 
which was held in Birmingham and was open 
for three months, was visited by 282,852 per- 
sons, equal to more than one-half of the popu- 
lation of the city. It was open for three hours 
on each Sunday afternoon, and the average 
‘Sunday attendance was 2,220.—Two great 
exhibitions of Meissonier’s paintings are now 
open in Paris.—The French Government, 
usually hard to be imposed upon in regard to 
art matters, recently paid $8,000 for a bronze 
statue of a youth ascribed to the Venetian 
school of the fifteenth century, meaning to put 
‘it in the Louvre. The statue now turns out to 
be a modern fraud. 


NOTES. 


— German book dealers are moving act- 
ively to protect themselves from foreign re- 
prints of books copyrighted in Germany. 


— Miss Anne Whitney’s bust of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, just completed and con- 
sidered a fine likeness, is to be exhibited in 
the Woman’s Building at Chicago and after- 
‘wards to be placed in the public library at 
Hartford, Ct. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly calls attention 
to the fact, which is well worth noting, that 
Fifth Avenue below Twenty-third Street in 
New York City rapidly is becoming an Ameri- 
can Paternoster Row. Nearly all the leading 
publishing houses in this country have their 
chief houses or branches there. 


—— F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, who 
has been wintering and giving readings in 
this country during the past winter, has re- 
turned to Italy. Among other observations 
he recently remarked that ‘‘at present Amer- 
ica is remarkable chiefly for her great number 
of second-class writers. We are doing work 
of magnificent mediocrity. The great men of 
thefuture will perhaps stand upon our flaws.” 


—— The Council of the London Bookseller’s 
Society has been holding examinations, pre- 
liminary as well as advanced, for assistants. 
The plan is a good one, but in this instance 
no remarkable degree of efficiency was ex- 
hibited. In the preliminary examination the 
most successful candidate secured only ninety- 
four marks out of a possible one hundred and 
sixty and in the advanced examination the 
corresponding candidate only attained eighty- 
nine marks out of the one hundred and sixty. 
The questions related to both business and 
literary matters. A 


—— The late Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL, D., ot Harvard University, was the author 
of a number of volumes which received a 
cordial reception when they appeared. They 
‘are Lectures on Christian Doctrine, Sermons 
of Consolation, Conversation: Its Faults and 
Its Graces, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 
Sermons for Children, and Reminiscences of 
European Travel. His latest book appeared 
as long ago as 1868. He also edited the North 
American Review from 1852 to 1861 and con- 
ytributed to the Whig Review from 1837 to 1859. 
He was a prominent member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 
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—— Signor Cannavina, an Italian antiquary, 
recently purchased from Count Aldobrandi 
of Bologna a portrait, most of which had been 
painted over and which, upon the removal of 
the outer coating, has been found to be prob- 
ably another portrait of Columbus. It is 
said to be authenticated by documents as the 
work of Titian and to have come to light in 
Naples. The figure wears the uniform of a 
Spanish admiral. The pose and coloring are 
very quiet, ‘‘the eyes are blue, thoughtful 
and even sad,’ the mouth is firm, the hair is 
turning gray and the face wears a beard as 
well as a moustache, which are blonde, the 
beard being short and pointed. This may 
prove to be a genuine portrait but its genu- 
ineness needs to be well established. 
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Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE PRACTICE OF DR. MARTHA 
SCARBOROUGH. By Helen Campbell. pp. 180. $1.00. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Edited by Mabel F. 
Wheaton. pp. 272. 60 cents. 
Rev. Narcisse Cyr. Springfield, Mass. 
CRUEL PERSECUTIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS IN THE 
KINGDOM OF FRANCE. By Jean Claude. pp. 212. 
$1.00. 
Student Publishing Co. 
THE AGE AND THE CHURCH. 
berg, D.D. pp. 360. $2.00. 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
VENICE. By H.F. Brown. pp. 434. $4.50. 


Hartford, Ct. 
By J. H. W. Stucken- 


HEROIC HAPPENINGS. By E. 8S. Brooks. pp. 227. 
$2.00. 

RED LEAVES AND RosgEs. By Madison Cawein. 
pp. 205. $1.25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY. By Prof. L. F. Stearns. 
pp. 568. $2.50. 
How TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. By Mrs. 
William S. Dana. pp. 298. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THREE ROADS TO A COMMISSION. By Lieut. W. P. 
Burnham. pp. 160. $1.00. 
THE POLITICAL VALUE OF HisToRY. By W.E.H. 
Lecky, LL.D. pp.57. 75 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
HOMILELICAL COMMENTARY OF THE BOOK OF EX- 
opus. ByJ.S. Exell. pp. 592. $3.00. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE ASTHETIC ELEMENT IN MORALITY. 
Sharp, Ph.D. pp.131. 75 cents. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
Vospiscum DrEus. By W. F. Faber. pp. 187. 


Saalfield & Fitch. New York. 
THE FIRST MILLENNIAL FAITH. By Author of ** Not 
on Calvary.” pp.84. 35 cents. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
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THROUGH COLONIAL DooRWays. By Anne H. 
WHARTON. pp. 237. $1.25. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 


AWN IMPERATIVE Duty. By W.D.Howells. pp. 150. 
50 cents. 


Indian Rights Association. Philadelphia. 
CHEYENNES AND ARAPAHOES REVISITED. By C.C. 
Painter. pp. 62. 
REPORT OF HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT TO THE 
UNITED STATES C1VIL SERVICE COMMISSION. pp. 


23. 
hk. H. Woodward & Co. Baltimore. 
WHY THE SOLID SouTH? By H.A. Herbert, M.C., 
and Others. pp. 452. 50 cents. 
Memorial Association of the District of Columbia. 


HIsTORIC WASHINGTON. By Charles Lanman. pp. 
27. 10 cents. 


Meyer & Brother. Chicago. 
LITTLE BRANCHES. By C. H. Gabriel and W. S. 
Nickle. pp.58. 15 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


March. *REVIEW OF THE CBHURKCHES.—UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION.—PREACHER’S. 

April. HARPER’S.—SCRIBNER’S._ST. NICHOLAS.— 
CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD.—LIPPINCOTT’S. 
—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.—CALI- 
FORNIAN ILLUSTRATED.— SAILORS’.— HOMILETIC 
REVIEW.— GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—ROMANCE. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. 
A little while before his death Dr. Ritschl 
summarized his theological system as given 
below. The school of which he was the 


founder is attracting increasing attention in. 


this country as well as in Germany. 


Strictest recognition of the revelation of God 
through Christ; most accurate use of the Holy 
Scripture as to the fountain of knowledge of 
the Christian religion; view of Jesus Christ as 
the ground of. knowledge for all parts of the 
theological system; in accord with the origi- 
nal documents of the Lutheran Reformation 
respecting those peculiarities whict differen- 
tiate its type of doctrine from that of the mid- 
dle ages. 
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THE TELAUTOGRAPH, 


What is this invention of Prof. Elisha Gray’s 
which is to rival the telegraph and telephone 
as a medium of exchange of thought and a 
facilitator of commerce? The Chicago Tribune 
thus describes it: 


Speaking in the parlance of the-great peo- 
ple and leaving scientists out of the question 
the telautograph is a twofold machine—a 
transmitter and a receiver, each contained 
in a wooden case somewhat smaller than a 
tpyewriter machine. The two instruments 
are necessary at each office and stand side 
by side. A man can sit at a transmitter, 
take an ordinary lead pencil, write a note 
to a friend and simultaneously another 
pencil at a distant station reproduces the 
words in exact facsimile on another piece oi 
paper. This second pencil is not toucheu 
by human hand, but is manipulated by elec- 
trical mechanism. ... So accurately has 
this principle been worked out that not only 
is handwriting transmitted, but the actua! 
characteristics of the writers chirography 
are reproduced and an absolute facsimile o/ 
his message is delivered by the distant re- 
Celver!,. us 

It may be worked by non-experts. Any- 
body that can write or make a mark can 
transmit the writing or the mark by this 
machine. A cheap boy in an office will do 
the work of an expert telegrapher. More- 
over, the machine furnishes unequaled fa- 
cilities for identifying persons at a distance 
when correspondents are simply acquainted 
with the shape and size of each other’s 
autograph. In giving orders for the ship- 
ment of goods any arbitrary sign or trade- 
mark may be sent, something impossible to 
the ordinary telegraph system. After acon- 
versation through the telautograph, if such 
a term as conversation is admissible in such 
connection, the person at either end may 
file away for record his own message in his 
own handwriting, along with a copy of the 
reply in his correspondent’s handwriting. 
As the receiver works entirely without any 
attention a message may be sent which 
will be found by the person to whom ad- 
dressed when he goes to his office. In this 
way dispatches received at a main telegraph 
office can be distributed to such of the 
customers as are furnished with telauto- 
graphs without the aid of a messenger, and 
may be received whether or not there is any 
one present to receipt for them. 

Communication can be carried on between 
persons at a distance with absolute secrecy. 
It is impossible to tap the wires, and there 
are no intelligible noises made by the instru- 
ments themselves. The telephone is often 
found objectionable because the voices of 
persons speaking can be heard by every one 
in the room and because the cross-talk on 
the wires enables any curious person to eaves- 
drop by simply holding his ear to the tele- 
phone. : 

As the currents used are of a positive 
nature the system is not at all liable to suf- 
fer from induction or the working of other 
wires. Indeed, at Highland Park between 
Professor Gray’s office and the factory the 
telautograph wires are strung on poles 
carrying both incandescent and are light 
wires and no disturbance whatever is no- 
ticed. But where telephone wires are strung 
on the same poles as electric light wires the 
telephones are said to be rendered unservice- 
able as soon as the dynamos at the electric 
light station are. started 

It will be of great value to newspapers in 
that sketches of places, portraits, diagrams, 
and maps can be sent by wire instead of by 


mail as is now necessary. 


Se 

To clothe low, creeping matter with high- 
flown language is not fine fancy but flat 
foolery. It rather loads than raises a wren 
to fasten the feathers of an ostrich to her 
wings.—Fuller. ; 

Se ig 

When a man reasons for victory and not 
for truth in the other soul he is sure of 
just one ally—the devil. But God and good 
men are against him.— Macdonald. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The efforts of the departing pastor to free 
his church from debt will doubtless be appre- 
ciated by his successor. 

; New schemes for getting money for church 
purposes are eagerly looked for. The indus- 

trial store for the sale of second-hand clothing 

seems to be a chance for double charity. 

Matin services are growing in favor in con- 
nection with Easter celebrations. 

‘One of the most inspiring features of the 
Passion Week services is that in many in- 
‘stances they unite denominations and, while 
the union may be only temporary, there are 
lasting results, even though sometimes in- 
tangible. 

Last week we chronicled the fact that a 
Congregational Club discussed the defensibil- 
ity and validity today of the place assigned 
women by Paul. Another instance of the 
practical solution of the question is seen this 
week, Perhaps if Paul had had such a help- 
meet his advice had been different. 

The circulating library which a pastor has 
instituted is another kind of helpful co-op- 
eration. So much good current literature is 
missed in many country villages which by a 
simple arrangement like this can be brought 
within the reach ofall who desire. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN PENNSYL- 
WVANIA. 
The present is a time of anxiety for the 
friends of Congregationalism in Pennsylva- 
nia, particularly in that beautiful section of 
the State known as the Valley of Wyoming. 
The churches there are undergoing a trans- 
formation and the outcome of the process in- 
terests friends of the denomination. This 
transformation consists in the introduction of 
the English language and of American cus- 
toms and ideas into the old Welsh churches 
that have for many years bravely upheld the 
hanner of Congregationalism in the Keystone 
State. The necessity of such a change has 
been clear for years and, while some of the 
older heads with set opinions have been slow 
. to accept the new condition which has forced” 
itself upon them, the majority of both clergy 
and laymen have been making ready for that 
which they foresaw must come. 
It is not diffieult to trace the causes which 
have contributed to this condition. In that 
' peculiar’ characteristic of the Welsh people 
’ which leads them to assimilate with American 
. customs and ideas, social and political, more 

rapidly, perhaps, than any other nationality 

- coming to our shores may be found the key to 
the whole matter. In political life this char- 
acteristic of the Welsh people has made itself 
especially noticeable. But it is not the less 
potent in the affairs of the church. , Ten years 
ago notasingle English Congregational Church 
existed in Northeastern Pennsylvania. In all 


affairs of the denomination the old Briton - 


tongue held sway and the cause of Christ 
prospered under the eloquence of Wales’s best 
talent. Gradually the change began. It was 
_searcely discernible at first, but as a few years 
passed it became evident to the thinking men 
of the church that the younger element were 
_ beginning to lose interest in the Welsh cus- 
toms and ideas. They no longer delighted in 
_ studying the language of their fathers, and 
what more natural than that they should turn 
their steps toward the English houses of wor- 
ship of other denominations. 
At length the time came when the Welsh 
leaders deemed it wise to assert their influence 
in holding the young. It was no easy task 
and for years almost the entire attention of 
local and state councils was directed to this 
‘all important question. The plan of action 
' consisted, first, in the establishment of new 
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English churches of our denomination to 
which the younger element might at once be 
transferred, and, second, the introduction of 
English into the old Welsh churches. The 
first course has been followed with such suc- 
cess that today not a single town of impor- 
tance is without its English Congregational 
church, while Wilkesbarre, Scranton and 
other centers each report several. The sec- 
ond course, while naturally distasteful to 
many lovers of the old tongue, was seen to be 
the only method to be followed if the churches 
would survive, and they have devoted them- 
selves to the work with an earnestness that 
is commendable. 

Now the results of these endeavors are 
coming to light. A few of the stronger con- 
gregations still cling to the Welsh tongue and 
customs, being enabled to do so by reason of 
recent immigrations, but in the greater num- 
ber, from Carbondale on the north to Nanti- 
coke on the south, the English tongue has 
supplanted the Welsh, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the others will be com- 
pelled to follow their example. It is with 
regret that many see the decline of the Celtic 
tongue, by means of which so much has been 
accomplished for Christ’s cause in the new 
world, yet they feel that the good of the 
church and the furtherance of the work de- 
mand that the new condition should be up- 
held. While the present is obscured by the 
clouds which always overhang changes so im- 
portant as this it is thought that the darkness 
is breaking and that the bright sun of pros- 
perity and success.will soon shine upon the 
Welsh congregations of the Wyoming Valley, 
restoring them to their old-time vigor and 
strength. tT, H. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The Mississippi Association held its tenth an- 
nual meeting with the Meridian church, March 
23, 24. The attendance was not large. Dis- 
tances in this State are great and money is 
scarcer than for many years, but the meetings 
were full of life and interest. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. 8S. P. Smith, the new 
pastor at Jackson, on Sacrifice. The chief 
topics were, What Should the Minister Preach 
About ? Preacher and Hearer, and How Can the 
Kingdom of God be Advanced inand Through 
Me. On the closing night, because of the at- 
tendance of many young people, Home Im- 
provement, Temperance and Education were 
discussed. It was a pléasing announcement 
that after next week all Meridian saloons are 
to be closed. They have been numerous and 
well patronized heretofore. As Mississippi 
has the most stringent liquor laws of any non- 
prohibition State and as Meridian has now a 
Christian mayor pledged to enforce the law 
there is good reason to hope that the city, 
which is the second in the State in size, will 
be free from barrooms and drinking clubs. 
Rev. C. L. Harris, pastor of the Meridian 
church, is earnest in the temperance work and 
has the confidence and respect of all classes. 

One of the most interesting and encouraging 
features was the reports of the various forms 
of work among the young people, showing that 
they are in touch with the times. Especially 
from Tougaloo and Meridian came reports of 
large and active King’s Sons and King’s 
Daughters, Christian Association, Endeavor 
and Covenanter Societies. The Jackson Sun- 
day school has increased largely within a short 
time; Meridian reported two and Tougaloo 
four mission schools. Meridian has in its suc- 
cessful A. M., A, day school a pupil over sey- 
enty years of age, who is one of the most ac- 
tive and efficient members of the Endeavor 
and King’s Daughters societies. She spoke 
quaintly and interestingly. One of her say- 
ings was: ‘‘ There ain’t but two pretty things 
in the world—them’s religion and work. [’m 
growing younger—I’se a schoolgirl now.” Sec- 
retary Woodbury of the A. M. A. added much 


made it a question of degrees. 
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by his presence and words. President Wood- 
worth was elected moderator and Rey. C. L. 
Harris registrar for the year. Rey. C. O. 
Booth, D. D., pastor of a colored Baptist church 
in the city, a man of much breadth and cul- 
ture, was a frequent and helpful participant 
in the meetings. Heis the author of asuccess- 
ful theological work which is offered among 
the standard publications by a white Baptist 
paper of Alabama as a prize for getting sub- 
criptions. The world moves. Ww. 


FROM NEBRASKA. 


For a month or more a committee of repre- 
sentative Christian men have been trying to 
discover who is responsible for the enforce- 
ment of existing laws in Omaha, and during 
their search they have unearthed quite a 
number of public servants whose attitude 
toward certain laws against prevalent vices 
was frankly voiced by that official who said 
that he ‘‘ was in favor of the law but agin its 
enforcement.’’ 

Just before the departure of Rev. B. Fay 
Mills from the city he declared that vice is 
more open and shameless here than in other 
cities. We are not proud to be ‘by merit 
raised to that bad eminence,’? and many of 
our citizens deny the justice of the imputa- 
tion. But setting aside the question of degree 
no one can deny the mainfacts. If one wishes 
to find a gambling ‘‘ lay out ’’ here he does not 
have to search for a carefully concealed room 
up a flight of back stairs, but he can walk 
from the street into any one of eight well- 
known gambling-rooms and find policemen 
preserving order but not forbidding the game. 
Or if one wishes to visit her whose ‘‘ house in- 
clineth unto death, and her paths unto the 
dead ’’ he could hardly go amiss though left 
blindfolded in a district of the city which is 
given over to this sin; and if one feels the 
torment of alcoholic thirst on Sunday, when 
the saloons are supposed to be closed, he will 
find that the letter of the Sunday closing law 
has little power to restrain that “invisible 
spirit of wine,’’? which Shakespeare’ calls 
* devil.” 

A committee of prominent men, backed up 
by a petition bearing the signatures of 4,000 
citizens, laid this state of things before the 
city council and asked that existing laws be 
strictly enforced. In hotels and restaurants 
liquor selling on Sunday had been passed 
over without punishment and gambling and 
prostitution, by the payment of a specified 
monthly fine, were virtually licensed to break 
the law for thirty days at a time. The city 
fathers were somewhat nettled when publicly 
forced to recognize this state of things. They 
did not deny the facts but they did not want 
to hear them shouted from the top of the City 
Hall. . After indulging in sarcastic remarks 
directed against Mr. Mills and other med- 
dlesome persons, who had been ‘“ defaming 
Omaha’? by telling unwelcome truths, they 
referred the petition calling for the enforce- 
ment of laws against vice to the police and 
fire commissioners, and these gentlemen, with 
the mayor as chairman, after some delay, re- 
ferred the matter to the country at large. On 
an appointed evening the mayor, who is a 
worthy gentleman but very jealous of any- 
thing which reflects on the fair fame of Omaha, 
read a number of letters from the officials of 
other cities, showing that the evils complained 
of exist in ali of them and that Omaha is ky 
no means peculiar in permitting them to be 
carried on in open violation of the law. He 
As Lot did 
not deny that Zoar was a wicked city but 
compared it with Sodom and said, “Is it not 
a little one?’’so his honor the mayor com- 
pared Omaha with other sinful cities and 
said, ‘‘Is it not (in vice) a little one?” In 
replying to him a clergyman who was a mem- 
ber of the anti-vice committee well said, 
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‘“Then God pity the other places if they are 
worse than our city.’’ 

The prayer of the petitioners was not 
granted at that meeting and at a subsequent 
meeting it was for the time set aside by the 
casting vote of the mayor, but since then both 
the mayor and the chief of police have issued 
orders directing that the laws against the 
vices under consideration shall be enforced 
with reasonable strictness. How much this 
may mean the coming mouths will show. 

On the surface this may not appear to be 
church news, but it was the banding together 
of thirty churches for revival work which led 
to this desire for the stricter enforcement of 
law and it was the ‘‘committee of ushers,” 
organized soon after the close of the Mills 
meetings, which circulated the petition and 
pressed the consideration of this matter on 
the attention of our city officials. 

This ‘has been a year of the right hand of 
the Most High in many of the churches of 
this State. A number of them have been 
blessed. with revivals and the aggregate of 
additions by confession of faith is large. 
Evangelists Billings and Byres have met with 
great success at almost every place where they 
have preached and sung the gospel, and 
churches whose pastors did ‘‘ the work of an 
evangelist’ or were assisted by neighboring 
pastors are also rejoicing in large additions 
to their membership. The church at York is 
very happy in its new pastor, Rev. R. T. Cross, 
late of Minneapolis, and at its last commun- 
ion it received twenty-one on confession of 
faith and six by letter. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
eiety conducts an industrial store, open each 
Saturday, for the sale of second-hand gar- 
ments and other articles that are given. Last 
year they cleared $500, with which they made 
improvements on the parsonage for the re- 
ception of the new pastor. 

The ministerial members of the Lincoln As- 
sociation have organized an association for 
“mutual edification and fellowship,’? which 
will meet four times each year to discuss a 
subject, discuss a dinner and strengthen the 
ties of fellowship. At their first meeting, Rey. 
S. D. Cochran, D. D., author of The Moral Sys- 
tem and Atonement, made the Characteristics 
of Systematic Theology so interesting that, 
after fortifying themselves with a good dinner 
at the house of Rev. Lewis Gregory: of the 
First Church, the members returned again to 
the charge and made an afternoon of it. 

The cause of Christian education is making 
some progress in Nebraska. The status quo of 
the college question is that of armed neutral- 
ify. Doane College is planning the erection 
of a library building to cost $10,000; Franklin 
Academy has an offer of $1,000 as a nucleus of 
an endowment fund and wishes to add $4,000 
to it before July 16; Chadron has 100 students 
guarding the ashes of their ruined building, 
but shortly three new buildings will arise 
from the ashes giving them better facilities 
for study than before; and the prospects of 
Weeping Water Academy are much more 
cheerful than the name which it bears. 

At the last meeting of the board of directors 
of the Nebraska Home Missionary Society the 
estimate for the coming year had to be re- 
duced from $26,320 to $20,500 to bring it within 
the New York apportionment. Hours were 
spent in determining how so great a reduction 
could be made from the first estimate without 
seriously crippling the work. It was done by 
reducing the aid granted in former years, $50 
here and $100 there, by forcing dependent 
churches out of the nest to try the experiment 
of flying alone, but most of it had to be done 
by declining to take up new work which might 
bring large returns if a timely investment of 
money could be made. Can we not give more 
both Kast and West in extending the faith and 
polity of the Pilgrims over all parts of the 
good land which the Lord our God has given 
us? \ ther eds 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Rey. E. E. Davidson took charge of special serv- 
ices in Auburndale during March, the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist churches uniting. The simple 
setting forth of gospel truths won many souls, and 
the churches were brought into close harmony. 


The rejoicing of the Easter festival was increased 
for the Washington Street Church, Beverly, by the 
receipt ef $1,000 as a memorial of Miss Elizabeth 
Wilson, a recently deceased member of the church. 
The gift was made inher name by two sisters sur- 
viving her, and of the amount $800 was designated 
to the church and $100 each to the Sunday school 
and pastor, Rev. W. E. Strong. 


Rev. N. B. Thompson, who has just resigned from 
the Campello church, Brockton, leaves it greatly 
strengthened in its membership and spiritual life. 
From first to last he has preached to large congrega- 
tions. During his pastorate a chapel has been built 
where preaching service and Sunday school are held 
every Sunday afternoon. Mr. Thompson is an able 
and earnest preacher and pastor and his departure 
will be a loss to the community. 


Haverhill churches are rejoicing over the bequests 
of the late James H. Carleton. North Church, of 
which he was a member, receives $30,000, Riverside 
and Union Churches $5,000 each. The latter church 
was observing Passion Week as a week of self-denial 
and prayer in connection with an endeavor to raise 
a floating debt of $1,000, when the news came. A 
praise meeting was the immediate result, but as 
the bequest may not mature for some time the float- 
ing debt must be raised this month. —— Center 
Church has taken a step toward free seats in adopt- 
ing the pledge and envelope system. After parish 
deficits are met the balance will go to missions. 
Rey. C. M. Clark began his pastorate here on Easter 
Sunday with a sunrise prayef meeting. 


The most elaborate Easter service was in Worcester 
at Union Church, where the third part of the orato- 
rio of Immanuel, comprising the resurrection and as- 
cension, was given. Mr. B.D. Allen is again at his 
post as organist and director, held by him for so 
many years.——At Pilgrim Church the day began 
with matins at 6.30, the music being rendered by a 
boys’ choir of thirty and a mixed children’s choir of 
sixty, with processional and recessional, and two 
opening carols sung from the church steps. At this 
church Stainer’s oratorio of The Crucifixion was ren- 
dered on Good Friday night for the fourth time.— 
At the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, the theme was, 
Has the time come for us to drop the idea of expia- 
tion as an essential factor in the doctrine of atone- 
ment? A paper was read by Rey. A. E. P. Perkins, 
D.D.—Rev. Thomas M. Scott, M.D., who is soon 
to goas medical missionary to Ceylon, spoke, March 
26, at both Union and Central Churches of his 
future work. These churches haye both been active 
in providing for his support. 


Interdenominational revival services have been 
held for three weeks in Webster under the lead of 
Evangelist E. A. Whittier. Nearly a hundred per- 
sons asked for prayers and many professed conver- 
sion. 

In the ten years’ pastorate of Rev. M. P. Dickey 
at Ludlow Center, which closed last month, the addi- 
tions were eighty-five, in large part on confes- 
sion, and the benevolent contributions have nearly 
doubled. The relations between pastor and people 
have been pleasant, and the closing services were 
marked with many expressions of affection. From 
the Sunday school the pastor was the recipient of a 
generous purse of money. 


The church in Nantucket has raised in all $2,526 
for repairs on its building. A new ceiling and me- 
morial windows have been put in, improvements 
have been made on the vestry and grounds and a 
piano costing $550 has been bought. 


For a number of years the churches of Pittsfield 
have given special prominence to Passion Week. 
At first union services of all the churches were held 
in the First Church on each day except Good 
Friday, when the service of “the watch on the 
cross’? was held at St. Stephens. This year daily 
preaching services have been held with great profit 
in the South Church. The pastor, Rey. I. C. Smart, 
has presided and the sermons have been by clergy- 
men from various denominations, beginning with 
Rey. Dr. Newton of the Episcopal church and clos- 
ing on Saturday with Rev. Dr. Clymer of the Metho- 
dist church. The general theme around which all 
the sermons have centered was: What is the most 
vital and urgent truth of Christianity? ‘l'he meet- 
ings have been very well attended. 
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Maine. 


Rev. H. A. Merrill of Falmouth recently assisted 
Rey. B. S. Rideout, pastor of the Second Church, 
Norway, in a series of meetings. The church was 
quickened and a few led to begin the Christian life. 
Memorial windows have recently been put into the 
edifice. 


Capt. George Brown has begun his visits to the 
seacoast and islands, to establish and renew interest 
in Sunday schools. His yacht is a welcome mes- 
senger in many a lonely place. A new parsonage 
has been completed for the North Chureb, Cape 
Elizabeth. 


The union Good Friday sacramental service of 
the Congregational churches of Portland was held 
this year with Williston Church. Dr. J. G. Merrill 
preached the sermon. This special service, inau- 
gurated two years ago by the pastor of the Second 
Parish Church, has proved so delightful and profit- 
able that it is likely to be a permanent feature.—— 
The meeting of the Congregational Club, April 3, 
considered the Problem of Our Present Christianity. 
Prof. D. C. Wells of Bowdoin College read a paper 
on Men versus Institutions, and R. C. Denison of 
Boston discussed modern methods of aggressive 
and practical Christian work, taking The Andover 
House for his theme.—Rey. J. G. Wilson, the aged 
pastor of the Fourth Church, is grievously afflicted 
in the death of his only son and child in the ma- 
turity of young manhood. The death of his wife a 
few years ago makes this bereavement especially 
severe. 


New Hampshire. 

There have been many conversions as a result of 
the union revival meetings at Suncook and Pem- 
broke, which have continued since the Week of 
Prayer. So much good has been accomplished in 
Pembroke Academy that five-sixths of the students 
are Christians.— Misses Milton and Edwards have 
held special services in Nelson that have quickened 


the church. 
Vermont. 


The church in Ferrisburgh has been remembered 
in the will of Dr. H. F. Cram, $1,000 being left for 
the church fund and $400 for the parsonage. Plans 
had already been matured for building a parsonage. 


The district evangelists, Miss Hartig and Miss 
Nelson, have been assisting Rev. D. S. Mackay at 
St. Albans in special meetings. Miss Rodgers and 
Miss Pratt have closed work at Post Mills and West 
Fairlee, and Miss Billings and Miss Kirkland are 
at Gaysville. The latter places have been without 
pastors during the winter. 5 


‘ Khode Island. 

The Richmond Street Church, Providence, ob- 
served March 26 as its Sunday school jubilee, with 
addresses from former superintendents.—Plym- 
outh Church is beginning to feel the force of its 
new pastor, Rev. W. C. Stinson. Vigorous efforts 
are being made to obtain larger accommodations. 
—At the Ministers’ Meeting lately the subjects for 
discussion have been somewhat out of the usual 
line and have proved interesting and profitable. 
Among them were a review of Professor Bruce on 
Apologetics, The Apocryphal Gospel of Peter and an 
exegesis on the Lord’s Prayer.——The vigorous mis- 
sion band of the Beneficent Church, which is an 
auxiliary to the W. H. M.A., held a successful Co- 
lumbian carnival recently. 


Connecticut. 
The First Church, New Britain, received thirty- 
three to membership during 1892. Benevolent of- 
ferings amounted to $3,499. 


A strong but quiet interest has developed in the 
church in Colchester, Rev. C. F. Weeden, pastor. 
Special services have been held since the first of 
February, attracting large audiences. Miss Ellery 
of the Connecticut Bible Society has been an effi- 
cient helper and the gospel temperance addresses 
by Francis:Murphy have indirectly deepened reli- 
gious conviction. 


Rey. R. G. S. MeNeille, who has just closed. a pas- 
torate of fifteen years over the South Church, 
Bridgeport, has done much for it during that time. 
The Sunday services have been improved, the build- 
ing has been changed and repaired and many mem- 
bers have been added. 


’ At the meeting of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club at Hartford, March 21, Gen. Francis A. Walker 
delivered an address on the restriction of immigra- 
tion. Mr. Dwight Loomis was chosen president and 
Rev. F. R. Waite, secretary ——The society of the 
Fourth Church has voted to buy for a parsonage the 
house formerly occupied by Dr. Graham Taylor.—— 
Rey. Lewis B. Paton, professor in Hartford Theolog” 
ical Seminary, delivered an able address before the 


September. 


ie 
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Hartford Ministers’ Meeting March 27 on The Pres- 
ent State of Old Testament Biblical Criticism. 
All the seats in the South Church have been taken, 


' although no public sale has beenheld. The demand 


for seats this year is greater than at any previous 
tithe.—The Center, Pear] Street and Park Churches 
held union services each day last week up to Satur- 
day.—The two churches in New Britain also held 
services together during the week. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Special pertinence was given to the Brooklyn Con- 
gregational Club’s discussion of church extension 
in large cities by reason of the recent organization 
of the society for that purpose in New York and 
Brooklyn. Dr. Virgin described the need and pos- 
sibilities of such work in upper New York. Mr. 
G. P. Stockwell told what steps had been taken 
already by the new society and Drs. Mains and 
Humpstone reported the successes of similar Meth- 
odist and Baptist movements. The club has been 
receiving many new members and lacks only three 
of its limit of 200.—Of the fifty-eight received into 
the Central Church at the last communion, twenty- 
two were from the Bethesda Branch. 


The home missionary rally closed with the twenty- 
third meeting, held at Ogdensburg, March 30. With 
hardly an exception’ the meetings have been very 
successful. It is estimated that sixty-eight churches 
have been represented in these meetings. 


Rey. E. N. Packard invited the five other churches 
in Syracuse to be represented at a communion sery- 
ice at Plymouth Church on Good Friday night. The 
attendance was good. All the pastors took some 
part in the service. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The First Church, Springfield, has just passed the 
sixth anniversary of the pastorate of Rey. S. P. 
Dunlap, which was celebrated by the reception of 
fifty-five members, all but three on confession. 


Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, held services every 
‘evening during Passion Week, with addresses by 
Secretaries Wright and Fraser, Dr. Ladd and Rev. 
D. W. Shaw and communion service on Thursday. 
The general topic for the week was The Saviour and 
His Claim upon Our Love, and special Scripture les- 
sons for family reading were announced the preced- 
ing Sunday.—Hough Avenue Church held a com- 
munion service Thursday evening.—tThe First 
Church has just issued a full and attractive manual 
with historical sketch and directory and reports 
covering the past two years.——Lakewood Mission 
has elected Rev. E. A. Fredenhagen trustee and 
chairman of its official board.— Lakeview Assem- 
bly has held successful special services, Rev. J. A. 
Thome being assisted by Captain H. T. Fisher, a 
prominent lawyer who is leader of the Converts’ and 


Christian Workers’ Union. 


Lllinois. 


The South Church, Chicago, Dr. Willard scott, 
pastor, observed Holy Week by daily services. The 
“hours of the cross” were celebrated on Friday 
from 3 to 5 p. M.—At the Leavitt Street Church, Dr. 
T. P. Prudden, pastor, a special effort was made to se- 
eure a response to the self-denial week among the 
congregation. 

In the church in Winnetka, Rev. Q. L. Dowd, pas- 
tor, a Christian Endeavor missionary service was 
held Wednesday evening. The Lord’s Supper was 
eelebrated Thursday evening, Dr. J. F. Loba of 
Evanston preaching the sermon. 


The Auburn Park church, Chicago, has doubled 
in membership, attendance and contributions since 
Its Passion Week services have been 
largely attended. 


The Second Church in Moline has recently repaired 
and beautified its building and is expecting to move 
forward with greater efficiency than ever before now 
it has for pastor Rev. O. O. Smith.—Rey. H. M. 
Cole has closed his labors in Dwight. The church 
has enjoyed a prosperous year under his minis- 


tration. 
Indiana. 


The reconstructed and enlarged church in Angola 
was rededicated March 12. The repairs cost $3,000, 
of which $1,600 had been paid and $1,400 was raised 
at the dedication. Rev. J.S. Ainslie preached the 
‘sermon and the pastors of the city participated. 
The church has enjoyed much prosperity during 
Rey. H. O. Spelman’s pastorate. It is self-support- 
ing and gives increasingly to the benevolent socie- 
ties. 

The Congregational Club of Indianapolis held its 
first banquet with Mayflower Church, April4. Dr. 


The Congregationalist | 


O.S. Runnells read a paper on The Fallacy of Ap- 
pearances.— Mayflower Church, which is prosper- 
ing under the pastorate of Rev. J. W. Wilson, has 
purchased a lot at the corner of Seventh Street 
and North Delaware Avenue for $7,500 and will re- 
move from the present location soon.—Fellowship 
Church, under the active leadership of Rev. and Mrs. 
E. S. Smith, although the youngest of the Congrega- 
tional churches in the city, is forging ahead in all 
departments. A rally on March 17, its second anni- 
versary, resulted in a collection of $300, sufficient to 
meet present indebtedness on its building. It has 
never had aid from the C.C. B.S. During Passion 
Week services were held each night and the city 
pastors preached upon the themes of the day to 
good congregations, closing Friday night with a 
sermon by Dr. N. A. Hyde. 

A council called by the church in Brightwood and 
its pastor, Rev. John Harden, met March 22 and de- 
cided that it was wise for Mr. Harden not to press 
his resignation. The church has been prosperous 
and increased fourfold in membership during his 
pastorate. 

Michigan. 

The Lansing Association held its spring meeting 
with the Lansing Church March 28, 29. Rev. W.C. 
Stiles of Jackson preached the opening sermon. 
Rey. J. W. Arney was received from the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination and Rev. C. I. Deyo from 
the Christian. Papers were read on The Preacher’s 
Use of the Bible and on The Adaptation of the 
Local Church to the Neighborhood. The conclud- 
ing evening was spent in discussing Congregation- 
alism—its history, doctrine, polity and future. The 
organization of the new East Side Mission at Lan_ 
sing was completed and the church of fifty-three 
members, named Pilgrim, was received into the 


association. 
THE WEST. 


Missouri. 

The Springfield Congregational Club, March 27, 
discussed the problem of Public Education under 
the divisions, What Ought the Schools to Teach? 
Religion and Morals in Education, and Educational 
Tests.——The Swedish Church, Rey. C. A. Jertberg, 
pastor, has given up the help of the A. H. M.S. for 
the present year at least. 

Towa. 

Rey. C. R. Bruce of Hull has established a circu- 
Jating library and organized a reading circle on the 
following plan: The members of the circle and the 
books number twenty-six, each member has each 
book two weeks and the entire cost per member is 
only $1.50. 


Rey. A. L. Frisbie, D.D., of Plymouth Church, 
Des Moines, is slowly gaining strength after his 
recent illness and is able to occupy his pulpit Sun- 
day morning. Mrs. Frisbie takes the evening sery- 
ice and is giving a course of Studies of the Old 
Testament.—The German church has purchased 
lots for a building. 


Union evangelistic meetings were held for three 
weeks at Muscatine under the leadership of Dr. 
L. W. Munhall. About 600 professed, conversions 
are reported. Thirty united with the Congrega- 
tional church on confession March 26.—As a result 
of special meetings at Reinbeck, Rev. W. L. Brandt, 
pastor, eighteen have united with the church on 
confession. 


By the payment of $1,605 March 30 the church in 
Iowa City canceled the mortgage on its new parson- 
age property. The parsonage is worth at least $7,000 
and with the exception of $450 is now entirely paid 
for. Since Dr. M. A. Bullock became pastor, a little 
more than five years ago, the new parsonage and a 
new mission chapel in the Bohemian part of the city 
have been built and paid for and $2,350 raised for 
benevolences. Special meetings were held during 
Passion Week. 

Minnesota. 

A convention of much interest was held at Pills- 
bury, with delegations from six of the Todd County 
churches, March 23, 24, with addresses from Rev. 
Messrs. Morley, Herrick and others. This group of 
churches, all the offshoots of the Pillsbury church, 
have had many remarkable experiences. One of 
them is worshiping in a saloon now altered into a 
neat church. Church buildings have just been ded- 
icated at Swanville and Round Prairie. 


A revival of much power has been in progress at 
Big Lake, with eighteen conversions. Rev. W. H. 
Evans conducted the meetings without help from 
abroad. 

A Christian Endeavor Society of forty-five mem- 
bers was recently formed at the Bohemian Mission, 
St. Paul, to which there have already been fifteen 
additions. About twenty-five persons have signi- 
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fied their desire to unite with the church and a 
branch of Plymouth Church will be formed. Mr. 
Vaclav Prucha is in charge of the work in connec- 
tion with his studies in college.——Superintendents 
Eversz and Morley spent a Sunday recently with the 
German branch of the Peoples’ Church. There are 
about twenty-five members of the branch and the 
size of the Sunday school renders a larger building 
necessary in the near future. Rev. William Oehler 
is in charge.—A call has come for a Sunday school 
in German on University Avenue if a building can 
be found for the service. 


The interest in the Mills meetings in Minneapolis 
has steadily increased. The principal stores were 
closed March 29 and the effect of the mid-week Sun- 
day was marked. At some meetings it has been im- 
possible to enter the large convention building on 
account of the crowds. The meetings close April 4. 
Mr. Mills will begin work in St. Paul about April 10, 
for which preparations are now being made.—— 
During the ministry of Rev. G. E. Lovejoy over the 
Oak Park Church, a little less than two years, a 
building has been erected costing with lots about 
$10,000. 


Rev. C. J. Sage, who has resigned at Staples, is 
making an effort to raise all the church’s indebted- 
ness before he leaves. During his ministry a par- 
sonage has been built and the church finances 
greatly improved. 


North Dakota. 


Rey. M. J. Patten of Harwood is supplying at 
Gardner for two weeks with special meetings.—— 
Rev. W. H. Gimblett of Carrington is holding spe- 
cial meetings with the assistance of W. R’ Whid- 
den, evangelist. 


The First Church, Fargo, Rev. V. N. Yergin, pas- 
tor, celebrated the fourth anniversary of its pas- 
tor’s service March 26. Notwithstanding adverse 
circumstances they have been prosperous years. 
A brick church building costing about $15,000 has 
been erected, $7,000 have been paid in current ex- 
penses and $1,253 in benevolent contributions. Con- 
gregations have increased in size, the prayer meet- 
ing, the Y. M.C. A. and the Sunday school all bear 
witness to efficient work. Seyenty have united 
with the church during the four years, thirty-eight 
on confession. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Oregon. 


The membership of the First Church, Portland, 
Jan. 1, 1892, was507. During the year 188 new mem- 
bers were added, 123 on confession, making a net 
membership of 654. The benevolent contributions 
ageregated $2,545, all the seven societies being rep- 
resented, The current expenses amounted to $5,594 
and the amount paid on the new church building 
was $78,204. The board of deaconesses for 1893 num- 
bers twenty-seven, and monthly meetings are held 
from house to house, much efficient aid thus being 
given to the pastor. Twenty-four new members 
were received March 12, eight on confession.— The 
Y.P.S.C.E. sends a delegation every Sunday even- 
ing to assist in maintaining services at the Park 
Place Church, eleven and one half miles south of 
Portland. This is a branch of the Oregon City 
church and isa mile and a half distant from that 
place. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ADAMS, Joseph M., accepts call to Rochester, N. H. 

Tree Joseph F., of Oakland, Cal., to Mattoon, Il. 

ccepts. 

BROWN, Robert, accepts call to Palmyra, Wis. 

BURR, Hanford M., ot Springfield, Mass., to. professor- 
ship of the department of Christian sociology in 
Y. M. C. A. Training School in that city. Accepts. 

CHAPIN, Franklin P., of South Easton, Mass., to Hud- 
son, N. H. oy Oe 

DECKER, Henry A., of Bangor, Mich., to Bronson and 
Bethel. Accepts. 5 

DOANE, John, accepts call te Plymouth Ch., Lincoln, 


Neb. 
DOLLIFF, Frank S., of Bangor Seminary to Freedom, 


Me. 
DORN, William H., of Chicago Seminary to German 
ehurches Fort Atkinson and New Hampton, Io. Ac- 


cepts... 

DRAKE, GC. B., of Ridgefield College, Indiana, to supply 
South Wardsboro, Vt., for a year. 

DURANT, Edward, of Aten, Neb., to Weaver, Io. 

FRAY, John E., of Richmond Hill, N.Y., to Duryea 
Pres. Ch., proos es mccer en : : 

HEWITT, George R.,of West Springfield, Mass., to New 
Decatur, Ala. 

HITCHCOCK, Charles E., of New Haven, Ct., to Ben- 
son, Vt. Accepts. 

KINGSBURY, Josiah W., of Braintree, Mass., to First 
Ch., Wells, Me. Declines. 

KOLP, Cc. L., of Carleton College to supply Portland, 
N.D., for one year. Accepts. 

MEANS, Frederick H., of Dorchester, Mass., to Wind- 
ham, Ct., where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

PARSONS, Charles, of Chicago Seminary to Rollo, Ill. 
Accepts. 

POOLE, Francis A., of Bangor Seminary to Sanford, 
M 


e, 

SAGE, Charles J., of Staples, Minn., to Olivet Ch., Mer- 
riam Park. Accepts on condition that no home imis- 
sionary aid is asked. 
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SAVAGE, John W., of Red Jacket, Mich., to Whatcom, 
Wn. Accepts. | 
SJOBERG, August, to Swedish 


of Ridgway, Pa., 

churches Mankato aud Kastota, Minn. 

SMITH, Otterbein O., accepts call to Second Ch., 
Moline, Ill. 

SWIFT, Benjamin, accepts call to Orwell, Vt. 

WARREN, W. A., of Chicago Seminary to Second Ch., 
Brainerd, Minn. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


RUBINKAM, Nathaniel I., i. March 24, University Ch., 
Chicago, Ill. Sermon by Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D.; other 
ead by Rev. Messrs. G. B. Willcox, D.D., and A. F. 

keele, 
. Besignationa. 


ASHMUN, Edward H., Boulevard Ch., Highlands, Col. 

BOGGESS, Elliott B., Durand, Wis. 

BRINK, Lee A., Mitchell, fo. 

BUSWELL, James O., Neillsville, Wis. 

BYINGTON, Swift, First Ch., Exeter, N. H. 

CHAMPLIN, Oliver P., Garden Prairie, Il. 

CLANCY, William P., Epping, N. H. 

COLE, Henry M., Dwight, Ml. 

DAVY, James J., Rose Valley, N. D. 

DYER, Edward 6., South Braintree, Mass. 

FLEMING, Edward F., Winthrop, N. Y. 

HANSCOMB, George L., Sheldon, Io. 

HOLMAN, David A., Washington, Ind., and will retire 
re es farm in White Cloud, Mich., on account of ill 

ealth. 

LOWING, Henry D., Center Road, Pa. 

REYNOLDS, George W., Gorham, Me. 
accepted. 

TANGEMANN, Gottlob D., Rollo, Ill. 

TENNEY, Edward P., Pembroke, N. H. 


Dismissions. 


DICKEY, Myron P., Ludlow Center, Mass., March 21. 
OAKLEY, E. Clarence, Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, 
Cal., March 16. 


Churches Organized. 
GRIFFITHS, Wn., March 26. Nineteen members. 
RUMMELLS, Io., recognized March 20. Thirty-four 
members. 
THURSO, N. Y., March 31. Seventeen members. 
TURKEY CREEK, Neb. German. 
WYALUSING, Wis., March 2]. Fourteen members. 
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WHAT CROPS TO RAISE. 


BY JAMES F. ©. HYDE. 


Resignation not 


The important question with every farmer 
at this season of the year is, ‘“‘ What crops 
shall I raise?”’ It is not always easy to an- 
swer such a question satisfactorily, even for 
those who have had large experience. It is 
not easy to answer in a newspaper whose cir- 
culation extends over tbe whole United States. 
A crop that might be a very profitable one in 
New England would not be a desirable one in 
the South or West and vice versd. The intelli- 
gent, wide-awake farmer, who reads the papers 
anid keeps up with the times, will have less 
difticulty in determining such questions than 
one who plods on in the old ways. So many 
factors enter into this whole matter that one 
needs a good degree of intelligence to come 
to profitable conclusions. 

One man may own a farm within a few 
miles of a large city, which will furnish him 
with a good market as well as ‘an abundant 
supply of fertilizing material at.aoderate 
prices. Such an one will be likely, to, deyote 
his land to market gardening. If his soil be 


light, he will find asparagus a very profitable | 


crop, with early corn, tomatoes, melons and 
other crops that succeed well on a warm. soil. 
If the land is rich and rather moist, rhubarb, 
horse radish, celery, onions and cabbages may 
be among the most profitable crops of vege- 
tables and strawberries and currants among 
fruits. One must choose such crops as will be 
best adapted to the soil and market. 

No one should make the mistake of neglect- 
ing to raise a crop to which one’s land is 
adapted because the prices were low the pre- 
vious year. When many complain that prices 
are too low and that they will not plant the 
same again that is just the time when’ the 
shrewd farmer plants the more of that very 
crop. The better way is, having found what 
one’s land is best adapted to produce, to keep 
along year hy year and so get the sweet as 
well as the bitter. Things even up in the 
course of years. 

When the farm is remote froma city or large 
pown and it is not profitable to raise all vari- 
eties of vegetables there are certain crops that 
may still be profitable. Suppose one has acres 
of a light, free soil, well adapted to asparagus 
culture. What better can he do than to put it 
to that crop? Good asparagus will always 
find a market at remunerative prices and it 
is comparatively easy of transportation and 


‘turers. 


keeps well. Special fertilizers to promote the 
growth of the same can be transported by rail 
and secured at moderate cost. This is not the 
only crop, by any means, that one would find 
profitable on such a farm. Another may have 
a farm best adapted to keeping cows and pro- 
ducing milk and cream, and though the price 
of milk rules rather low yet not a little money 
is made by those who produce it. There is 
great advantage in keeping a herd of cattle 
for thereby a good supply of excellent dress- 
ing is provided forthe farm, thus enabling its 
occupant to produce in turn an abundant sup- 
ply of hay and other fodder for his animals. 

Still others may be located on land best 
adapted to fruit culture, especially apple grow- 
ing. And such should plant orchards. It is 
true that it takes years to get one’s capital, or 
even interest, back on such an outlay, but it 
is sure to come. There will always be a de- 
mand for apples, which fruit is really the most 
valuable of all that is grown. Fathers 
should plant for sons, if not for themselves, 
so that there will continue to be a supply of 
this fruit. Other fruits should not be ne- 
glected, for under favorable circumstances 
there is money in them. Among the small 
fruits, and when one is not too far from mar- 
ket, strawberries and currants can be made to 
pay. 

There are farms well adapted to growing 


‘corn even in New England and, with the im- 


proved methods of planting and cultivation, 
profitably. As a rule much larger crops can 
be realized per acre than are secured on the 
average from the lands of the West, and that, 
too, of a better quality for fattening purposes. 
One to secure the best results from growing 
corn should keep stock to consume the fodder 
that will be obtained. 

What shall be attempted on “ abandoned 
farms’’? Itis not always easy to say. Itis 
possible that the best use that some such 
farms could be put to would be to let them 
grow up to wood again, but many such farms 
are well adapted to sheep raising. It is true 
that there are not a few difficulties in the way 
of making the keeping of sheep profitable, and 
so there is in the way of everything that one 
attempts in this world. There is always a 
brisk demand at high prices for, early lambs 
and good mutton will always find a market at 
fair prices and immense quantities of wool are 
being constantly required by the manufac- 
Texas is a great State for wool rais- 
ing, but one need not go out of New England 
to make the keeping of sheep profitable under 
favorable circumstances. 

There are many other crops that can be 
raised under favorable circumstances which 
have not yet been mentioned. In the East 
the potato crop is regarded with great favor 
and oats are often grown to profit. Of course 


‘in the West corn, wheat and oats will be 


raised on a large ‘scale and that, too, with- 
out much expense for fertilizers for years to 


come, while the South will have its peculiar 


crops, but we have in mind as we write the 
eastern part of the country particularly. 

Our object has been, not so much to name 
the particular crops that farmers would do 
well to raise as to call the attention of our 
agricultural readers to the importance of giy- 


Ing careful and seasonable attention to the . 


whole subject of what crops they should raise 
to secure the most profitable results. We 
have the impression from long experience and 
observation that there is too much haphazard 
in this whole matter, that the farmer does not 
sit down and consider and study. his business 
as the manufacturer does. Weshould be sorry 
to do the farmers injustice, but we do feel 
sure that there is not the thought and system 
put into farming by the majority of farmers 
that other kinds of business receive. The 
times have changed and no one need expect 
great success who does not follow the most 
systematic and improved methods. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line . 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, April 
10, 10 A. M.» Topic: The Study of the English Bible in 
Preparation for the Ministry. Speakers, Rev. J. M. 
Gray of Boston and Rey. G. R. W. Scott, D. D 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBRTING, in the rooms of th- 
Woman’s lsoard of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 

BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, First Church, North 
Brookfield, April 18, 10 A. M. 

HAMPDEN EAST AND HAMPDEN WEST 
TIONS, Massasoit House, April 11, 9.30 A. M. 

SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Immanuel Church, 
Roxbury, April 19. < 

MENDON CONFERENCE, Millis, April 19, 9.30 A.M. 


ASSOCI A- 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organize» 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath our lies, state. 
guppliss and candidates tor pastorates. dress Rev 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr, Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. ddress applications to Rey. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. ¥ 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more pee in rural districts. Has organized 
anaverage of nearly four Sunday schools a day for every 
day of the past sixty-eight years. Its work is inter- 
denominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85. Post- 
office address, Box 1632. n 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
after April 10 will meet in the Y. M. C. A. Building, 148- 
150 Madison Street, at 10.30 A. m., Mondays. The remove 
from the Grand Pacific Hotel is made necessary on ac- 
count of World’s Fair visitors. Visiting brethren will 
please note the change. 

H. T. SELL, Chairman Business Committee. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 


Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Y ay 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, May 9. 

io. Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois Canton, onday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16. 
Iowa, Muscatine Tuesday, May 16. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Wednesday, ay 17, 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, May 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. ee 


PES 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIPTY is reps 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoMki MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. . 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, eet cla House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING §So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William 4 Hubbard’ 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Co enone House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Til. 
academies and students for the mjnistry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, itman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school. 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

jous literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

ary; W.A,. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House. Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; a, av office, 151 Washbing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building, Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. 


Aids needy colleges, 


City 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening, Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re-' 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. ¥ 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. ~ 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. __ 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House New York ’ 


od 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The meeting last Monday evening was unani- 
mously voted one of the best of the season, although 
there was no such general conviction that the sit- 
ting’ down to tables was preferable to the old 
method of a stand-up luncheon. Quite a number of 
ladies were present by special invitation and the 
questions discussed were fresh and vital. To the 
query, Can anything be done to prevent the scholars 
from losing their quarterlies and helps? William S. 
Brown replied. The question, How shall I get the 
scholars to bring their Bibles to school and study 


‘them at home? was answered by Henry D. Noyes, 


while Walter L. Colby wrestled with the problem of 
the best ‘methods of teaching boys from eight to 
twelve years old. 

Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, the guest of the evening, 
was called upon to set forth his ideas of the way 
in which boys should be handled, and his crisp, 
sensible talk cut to the heart of the matter, He 
urged that the teacher strive to represent before 
his pupils the character which he would have 
them attain. Then with boundless and tactful 
love let him endeavor to plant in their minds the 
truth as it is in Christ. If teachers are enough 
interested in their boys to sacrifice time in their 
behalf they will abundantly repay all the effort put 
forth upon them. r 


NOT HIS OWN MASTER. 


The secular papers have made the esigna- 
tion of one of our clergymen, who preferred 
to wear a dress suit while preaching but 
whose congregation objected to that style of 
raiment, the. text for many editorials. We 
have seen no comment approaching nearer 
the truth than that of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
which says: 


Those who are inclined to regard the 
pastor with unchurchly feelings of envy 
may dwell upon his supposed independence 
of position, his rank of leadership, his free- 
dom from harsher criticism, his superiority 
to the assaults of narrow emotions and 
prejudices. If he chose to consider this 
aspect of the situation he might show these 
fancies to be wilder dreams of the imagina- 
tion than those relating to comparative 
pecuniary opulence. Leaving out the factor 
of money from the problem of life there is 
probably nobody who can do what he pleases 
less than the clergyman. If he sets out in 
the belief that, caring fully for his profes- 
sional duties, he is beyond this master of 
his time, his, movements and himself he 
will soon discover his mistake. If he takes 
a drive or a walk he must be prepared to 
give a full and minute account of his pro- 
ceedings. How he dresses, how his wife 
and daughters dress, is within the sharp 
jurisdiction of self-constituted committees. 
If he and they do not dress well enough he 
will be roundly taken to task. Woe to 
them if they dress too well, either in fact 
or according to what his supervisors regard 
as becoming the clerical function. Many 
a sincere and devoted minister, indifferent 
to the question of stipend, who would cheer- 
fully subsist upon his daily crust and glass 
of water if allowed to do his duty accord- 
ing to his conscientious view of it, has been 
driven near to despair by the enforcement 
upon him of the moral sumptuary laws of 
his informal and voluntary official superiors. 


$$ 2 _ 


. The reports of the churches received for the 
Year-Book this year are much behind those of 
the last two years, and if April does not show 
a@ very unusual proportionate rate in bringing 
in the later returns the Year-Book cannot be 
issued till July is well advanced. The States 
not yet heard from are sixteen and include more 
than half of the churches. The delinquents are 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Kansas, Mississippi, New York, New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wisconsin. 
In 1891 Connecticut and Texas were the only 
States not reported at this date. 

eee 


Never marry but for love, but see that 
thou lovest what is lovely.— William Penn. 


; 
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Marriages. 


MARVIN—CALKIN—In Iowa City, Io., by Prof. L. F. 
Parker of Iowa College, Rey. John T. Marvin of Hills- 
boro, l., and Harriet O. Calkin. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words io aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.: 


AMARON—In Springfield, March 31, Mrs, C. E, Amaron, 
wife of the president of tne French Protestant Col- 
lege, aged 33 yrs. 

BARTLETT—In Hanover, N. H., April 2, Mary L., wife 
of ex-President S. C. Bartlett of Dartmouth College, 
aged 72 yrs. She was first president of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions of the Interior. 

BURNELL—In Roxbury, April 1, Martha B., wife of 
Lyman G. Burnell, aged 61 yrs., 9 mos. 

CHIPMAN—In Philadelphia, Pa., March 28, Mary Har- 
rison, wife of Rev. R. Manning Chipman, aged 78 yrs. 
Interment at West Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

DAVIS—In Fitzwilliam, N. H., Feb. 21, of pneumonia, 
Chauncey Davis, aged 79 yrs. 

FLETCHER—In Acton, March 28, Rev. James Fletcher, 
a retired minister, aged 68 yrs. He had been promi- 
nent in educational work and wrote a history of the 
town. 

TALLMAN—In Washington, D.C., March 6, of conges- 
tion of the brain and pneumonia, Hannah C., widow 
of Rey. Thomas Tallman, late of Thompson, Ct., aged 
61 yrs. 

TREVITT—In Mt. Vernon, N. H., March 24, Capt. John 
Trevitt, aged 71 yrs. He was a graduate of West Point 
and both there and in military service in Mexico fa- 
miliarly associated with General Grant. 

WHIPPLE—In Amherst, March 20, of apoplexy, George 
A. Whipple, aged 66 yrs., 10 mos. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C, STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, TJ'reasurer. 


NAAMAN, the leper, whose strange cure is related 
in the Bible, is a type of many sick people today. 
They have naturally thought much of theircase, and 
suffered much from its progress, and therefore feel 
that it will require some great thing to restore 
them—something not only great in power but great 
in visible proportions also. This idea manifests it- 
self in the desire for very strong and unpleasant 
medicine which many people express. lt needs, 
however, but the recollection of the rougk and tum- 
ble treatment of past years to convince one that the 
whole trend of medical progress is in line with the 
claim that the mild power subdues and that natural 
rather than unnatural remedies restore. 

What the sick person most needs is a cure, and he 
is indeed foolish and short-sighted who suffers an 
preconceived notions of the means to interfere wit. 
this much needed result. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen be- 
longs to the class of natural remedies. [tis not a 
pill, pellet or powder to rack the system, but, on the 
contrary, only the air we breathe, enriched with more 
oxygen (its life-giving element) and then magnet- 
ized. The method of its administration is natural 
also. It is not poured into the stomach, but inhaled 
into the lungs, and then taken with and by the 
blood to every needy part. 

If there is anything in the world capable of proof 
it is that this simple means and method has cured 
thousands of desperately sick people and made 
thousands of weak and run-down people strong. 

Yet not one of these had the discomfort in its 
use that would come with a single old-fashioned 
dose of castor oil. But one thing is certain, they 
were helped and cured. 

If any sick or run-down person who cares more 
for restoration than heavy doctoring will write us 
they can learn who these people are, what they suf- 
fered from, and how they were relieved, having free 
consultation on their own case, if desired. Address 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
or Chicago, San Francisco, New York and Toronto, 

nt. 
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Of Richford, Vt. 


i Vote for Hood’s 


Forty Years in the Ministry 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Ine 
somnia— Great Benefit From 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

“JT have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for four or five months, and am satisfied 
that it is a very excellent remedy. I have 
been troubled with rheumatism more or 
tess for a number of years: My back and 
hips, and indeed my whole body at times, 


have been afflicted. The rheumatism has 
been especially severe in my right arm be- 
tween the elbow and shoulder, which has 
been so lame that I sometimes feared 


I Should Lose the Use of it 


entirely. I wasin this condition when I 
began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but I 
had not taken more than a bottle or two 
when I began to feel better, and when I 
had taken four bottles, my rheumatism 
had entirely left me. I have becn more 
free from rheumatism this season than for 


years. Besides the rheumatism, I, like 
d’ Sarsa- 
S mm GUPeS 


many others of sedentary habits—for I 
have been a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
c...l church forty years—have been 
troubled with dyspepsia, but while taking 
the medicine my . 


Appetite has Been Cood, 


food digested well and I have gained sev- 
eral pounds. I have also been troubled 
with insomnia, but since taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, sleep much better.’?’ Rev. 
W. R. PuFFER, Richford, Vt. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, constination, 
biliousness, Jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


A French Idea. 


A happy thought: The Frenchman takes an ordinary Chif- 
fonier and puts a complete Writing Desk into it. Clever 
Fienchman. 

You often want to write in your dressing-room, and at such 
times this Bureau Desk is at hand. Ina Guest-room it is even 
more advantageous and desirable to have such a combination. 

The pattern here shown is after Louis Quatorze. The exe- 
cution is in the splendor-loving style of the Grand Monarque. 
The large center panel of the lid is made of solid Copper, with 
inlay of various rare Eastern woods. 

The entive interior finish (pigeonholes, drawers, etc.) is 0 
the famous Satinée wood, grown on the islands in the Bay of 
i : Bengal. The Ormolu mounts are lacquered. The drawcr 
=" fronts are beautiful specimens of marquetry. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { 


= 1 
Lz 
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South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Boston business men are at present consid- 
erably excited over what appears to be an 
exaggerated case of discrimination on the 
part of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford against the New York & New England 
Railroad. The purchase of the Old Colony 
Railroad by the New Haven was naturally 
followed by a diversion of all possible traffic 
controlled by the one road to the other. That 
was to have been expected and was to an 
extent legitimate, but it is not legitimate to 
carry such diversion to an extent that would 
seriously injure public interests, nor could a 
war of extirmination be excused under the 
plea of an ordinary diversion of traffic to 
allied lines. 

That this divergion of traffic from the New 
York & New England to other lines has in- 
jured business is testified to by Boston busi- 
ness men, They complain, not of the dis- 
crimination in itself, but because of its effects 
upon public interests. Had the Old Colony, 
for instance, such terminal facilities in Bos- 
ton as to enable it to handle the freight re- 
ceived there with efficiency equal to that of 
the New York & New England—or to han- 
dle it so as not to entail losses upon ship- 
pers and receivers—probably no complaints 
would have been made. These terminals are 
not at all adequate to handle this diverted 
traffic. 

This is a matter of importance to Boston 
and New England. It is likely to become 
matter for legislative investigation. It should 
certainly be brought before the railroad com- 
missioners. As to the war of extermination 
against the New York & New England, to 
style it so, the public cares less yet has very 
active sympathies. 


—>— 


C. 8. 8 AND P. SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society will be held in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, on 
Monday, April 17, at 3P.mM., for the purpose of re- 
porting the proceedings of the society, presenting 
the accounts, choosing officers and for the transac- 
tion of other business. All life members are en- 
titled to vote; also five delegates duly attested by 
credentials from each State association, conference 
or convention of Congregational churches, and one 
such delegate from each Congregational church 
annually contributing to this society. 

The board of managers will report a recommen- 
dation of the following amendment to Article 10 
of the Constitution, for the purpose of making the 
provision applicable to the board of directors as 
now elected in classes and for terms of three years, 
the article amended to read as follows: 

Any member who shall in any year be absent from 
one-half of the meetings, unless excused by the 
board, shall, at the expiration of the year, cease to 


be a director, and the place thus vacated shall be 
filled at the annual meeting next succeeding. 


GEORGE M. Boynton, Secretary. 
———— 


FounpD—the reason for the great popularity of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—simply this: Hood’s cuREs. 
Be sure to get Hoop’s., 


Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances, 

We send our pam- 


| phlet on investments 
fh free. 


The Provident 
‘Trust Come" 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 
‘ 


Financial. 


LONG TIME. — 


Income Investments. 


Ten years ago it was no uncommon thing for 
Counties, Cities and School Districts in the 
West, of excellent credit and standing, to 
issue bonds drawing interest from 7 to 10 per 
cent. and running for long terms of years. 
Shrewd, farseeing investors in those days 
bought these bonds and laid them away. 
They have not only been for years obtaining 
extraordinary rates of interest, but the bonds 
themselves have advanced in yalue, keeping 
pace with the growth of the municipalities 
which issued them. 

3 per cent. to 4 per cent. is now the rate for 
Eastern public indebtedness, and the zone 
within which these rates prevail is steadily 
EXTENDING WESTWARD. The Westisas 
prosperous as the Hast, and the bond of a city 
that has passed BEYOND A CERTAIN 
GROWTH is sure to steadily strengthen in 
security, if history continues to “‘ repeat itself.” 

Bonds running 10, 20, 30 years, and bearing 
5 per cent. to 6 per cent., will, 10 years from 
now, make a pleasant average in any strong 
box against the 2 per cent., 3 per cent. and 4 
per cent. bonds that new money THEN will 
have to go into. 

We refer to such bonds as we offer below: 


6’s 


City of Brainerd, Minn., 15-year 


City of Great Falls, Mont., gold, 
LOsZOivearis Alen ict Ge SANs 


City of Hickman, Ky., Water 30- 
VOAT ite icy Saal MAR WN a ai ON ean toes 
Pleasant Grove, U., gold, 10-15 year 
Chicago, Ill. (Lincoln Park), 20-year 
City of Omaha, Neb., 20-year . . 
City of Santa Barbara, Cal.,10-year 5’s 
State of So. Carolina, 20-40 year 4 J-2’s 
Brooklyn, N. Y., First Mortgage 
Street Railway 47-year . . ; 
Newton (Mass.) & Boston Street 
Railway First Mortgage 20-year 5’s 
Salt Lake City Street Railway First 
Mortgage, gold, 10-20 year . . G’s 
We can also offer such conservative 
bonds as é 
City of Portland, Me., 20-year . . 4’s 
City of Portsmouth, N. H., 20-year 4’s 
City of Nashville, Tenn., 30-year 4 J=-2’s 
City of Newport, Ky.,sewer . . . 5’s 


As we buy these Bonds before we can sell 
them, we must, of course, most critically ex- 
amine all the conditions surrounding them, 
knowing that we cannot sell them until they 
have again been critically examined by the 
investor. Lhe 

We can furnish the opinions of the most 
eminent attorneys in the country on ourBonds. 
We should be glad to have you send for our 
descriptive circular, and will furnish you reg- 
ularly our monthly eircular if you will send 
us your name. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


216 Exchange Bldg, 38 Wall Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Financial. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent, 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital. - - = $2,000,000 

Capital paid in 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 

Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4) years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


. hea to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phiet. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IDLE MONEY We issue Trust Certificates 
mi guaranteed by assets 
Wi L E ARN amounting to morethan $2.00 
in assets for every $1.00 in 
certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 
See payable semi-annually. The Sea oi) gtd 
issued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 
years, as invest- LARGE RETURNS ors may elect, 
he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
which the Pete LD is mage and at the end of the 
term the principal sum, together 
with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T0 US 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., Es 
161 LaSalle Street, - = = CHICAGO. 


The Omaha aud Lincoln Realty Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by ¢cou- 
pons in Boston, income from improved Late mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln; 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,000 
in sums of $100 and auy multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect’ de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorabie 
terms. Send for circular. J.D. ZITTLE, Sec., 

Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha Neb. 


Are You Looking for a New Home 
or Investments ? 


In Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, along the new transcontinental line of 
the Great Northern Railway, from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to Puget Sound, are to be found the 
finest timber belts, the largest areas of free fertile 
farming and grazing land, the greatest deposits of 
precious metals, coa] and iron, and many new and 

rowing cities and towns with business openings. 
or publications, etc., address : 


THE BEST FIELD FOB 


. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
INVESTMENT 


0 a FG 0 In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
3891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. We havea plan 
for the employment of capital in best investments in 
pe ee in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
emarkably profitable. Send for full information and 
Bankers: references. Eugene D. White & Co.. Portland, Ore 


% NET soil ete GE LOAM. 


able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to al} 
loans. Highest references. Addrece 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, W “ar 


8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Gold Certificates,, 
#1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold — 
tificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ notice, It 
you wish to invest, write for particulars to 

RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST Co., Seattle, Wash. 


% DEPOSITS! 


Convertible into othersecurities. 6, 7 and 8 per 
cent first mortgages with Panett Fund. Safest 
of all investments. AGENTS WANTED. Write, 
The North American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than %2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual — 


clients. Our Cash Capital of 
Send for Circulars and references. 


$500,009 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION, 


—— The senior class in Bowdoin College has 
voted to educate a boy at Good Will Farm, 
Maine, including a full college course. The 
Commercial Travelers have united in pro- 
viding an additional large. building at the 
Good Will for the accommodation of this be- 
nevolent organization for boys. 


—— A valuable educational work has been 
done in the South by Dr. B. G. Northrop dur- 
ing the last three months. Leaving, Washing- 
ton in January he has visited institutions in 
all the States as far as Louisiana, lecturing 
over fifty times, usually to audiences of col- 
ored persons, on the value of good homes and 
Jhow to secure them. He has impressed upon 
his hearers also the importanee of industrial 
training and the dignity of labor. He observes 


a marked progress on the part of the colored 
race. 


—— From the estate of Rev. Cushing Eells, 
D.D., Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wnh., 
will receive $5,000. A life-size portrait paint- 
ing of Dr. Eells is being made by a Tacoma 
artist to be presented to Whitman College. It 
will cost $500. It is hoped his friends every- 
where will share in helping to secure this val- 
uable memorial and work of art. A photo- 
gravure copy will be given to each one who 
subscribes not less than $5. Subscriptions 
can be sent to Rey. J. Edwards, Whitman 
College, Walla Walla. 


—— Returns to the Massachusetts Board of 
Education show that in the school year 1891-2 
there were ninety-one parochial schools in the 
State, with a total of 48,075 pupils. Of these 
485 were under five years of age, 45,549 were 
between five and fifteen and 2,041 were over 
fifteen. During the year the membership in 
these schools increased 1,916. The gain in 
parochial school attendance, says Mr. Walton, 
the agent of the board who compiled the fig- 
ures, absorbs a large fraction of the natural 
increase of ‘children of school age. There are 
in the State seventy kindergartens and _pri- 
vate schools with a kindergarten department 
having 1,330 pupils in all. There are 261 pri- 
vate schools other than kindergartens and pa- 
rochial schools and they have 16,421 pupils. 
Besides these there are twenty-three schools 
for special classes of persons having 4,264 
members. Thus, out of the 70,090 pupils of all 
ages in the private and special schools of the 
State, the large proportion of 48,075 is in the 
parochial schools. It has been expected that 
the growth of parochial schools would speed- 
ily reach its maximum, but the climax has 
not yet been reached and the movement still 
continues to remove the Catholic children 
from the superior public schools and to se- 
clude them in the schools of their own sect, 
where they are less in touch with the forces 
they must meet when they enter life for them- 
selves and assume the active duties of citizen- 
ship. 
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From Mrs. I. N. Gammon, 5 Maverick Street, East 
Boston, Mass.—_F. W. Kinsman & Co.; Gents: I 
would say to my friends and all who chance to read 
this that I have used Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam in my family for a long time and consider it 
a very valuable medicine. It cures when all other 
remedies fail, and I would cheerfully recommend it 


_ to those afflicted with coughs, colds, asthma, etc. I 


have just made a purchase of two large bottles to 
send to a friend in Centra] City, Col. } 


‘+ Too many to print; that is why we never use tes- 


timonials in our advertising. We are constantly 
receiving them from all parts of the world. The 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 


“best infant’s food. Grocers and Druggists. 
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~usus white lead would have no sale did it not 


aitord makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
OgUus @ White Lead. 


The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 
that is said to be “just as good” or “better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses, 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand 


‘Standard Lead Co. 
Lead. St. Louis.”’ 


Misleading Brand 
Strictly Pure White | « pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenet | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Ledoux & Co., 
Oxide of Zine 34.18 per cent. & Bro., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York, 
White Lead 6.46 per cent. St. Louis. Barytes 50 68 per cent. 


Less than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it, 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
‘They are manufactured by the ‘Old Dutch” process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati) ‘““ KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville) 

*““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘*‘ FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 

“*ATLANTIC”’ (New York) ‘““LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

“BEYM#R-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) **MORLEY ’ (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY” (New York) as RED SEAL ” (St. Louis) 

“COLLIER (St Louisy “SHIPMAN IChicese) 
St. ui 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 

**DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) ““ULSTER" (New York) 

“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) “UNION ” (New York) 

“ TEWETT ” (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CoO., 


I Broadwav. New York. 


For 21 Years — 
a father 1s responsible for his boy. 


We. guarantee our Monarch 
(14 karat) Gold Filled Watch 
Cases to wear 21 years. 

We're the father and they’re 
our boys. Fine looking fellows 
these, as handsome as solid gold 
and cost only a third as much. 
Take no substitute. Ff 
Look out for our 
trade mark “77514 
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THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING GOIN PURSE. (= 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. {Sits 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at follow- | ait 


ing prices, postpaid: 
ohn ae "Morocco. iA Phi i 
00 4 ilver - - se a) é | 
“a aa rain as a "15 1.00 3 
Seema Con eat O,00 Dake EE dts 50) 90 1,25 Wy 


SOF Dag 16-0085 - - 265) 1 1625 1.75 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 1231 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Please mention the Congregationalist. 


5 ME 


eX 


PAT. DEC. 30, ‘90 


3 
Seconds ee 
winds the eae 
. PUBLIC. 


Quick = Winding 
Waterbury. 


No more Long Springs. 


The new watch is thoroughly modernized; 


MODERATE PRICES, 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


116 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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TERMS REASONABLE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co. 


92 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK. 
213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


stem-winding, stem-setting, jeweled works, close 
adjustment, accurate time, and all the style of a 
high-priced watch. Sold by all jewelers, in forty 
styles to suit everybody. 4 to S15. 3r 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usafterschool. NO MONEY NEEDED. 


Send this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO., 
CRGAWA asviesT QUINCY Si.,cHICAGO, 1.2, 


EE 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Very deep and genera] sympathy is felt for Secre- 
tary Baer in the loss that he has suffered by the 
death, on March 24, of his five-year-old son. 


The woman’s boards have prepared a manual giy- 
ing information as to the way in which Endeavor 
Socie-ies may form auxiliaries to the boards and 
may co-operate in their work. 


The societies in Paris are obliged to hold their 
meetiigs on Sunday, as on other days the working 
classes are not at liberty until a late hourand young 
people of other classes do not go out alone in the 
evening. In one society after the meeting one-half 
of the members take charge of the church meeting 
while She other half go to the McA1l Mission branch. 


In order to avoid difficulties that have arisen 
about accommodations at other conventions the 
Montreal committee is securing, so far as possible, 
contracts on the part of those agreeing to entertain 
guests and promises from delegates that they will 
be responsible for payment for accommodations as- 
signed, unless notice is given to the committee be- 
fore July 1 that the entertainment will not be re- 
quired. 


Very effective preaching in some missionary 
lands is done by the aid of the magic lantern. 
While Dr. Clark was in India he saw some striking 
instances of this and of the way in which Endeay- 
orers there have a share in it. Ina committee re- 
port made at a meeting of the society at Madana- 
palle mention was made of a meeting for street 
preaching where a magic lantern was used, twenty- 
five Endeayorers being engaged in the work and 
their audience numbering 300. This society is the 
oldes. and one of the most active in India. 


SHALL EVANGELISTS MILLS AND 
CHAPMAN . COME? 


Two noted evangelists, Rev. B. Fay Mills and Dr. 
Chapman, late pastor of the Bethany Church, Phila- 
delphia, have associated themselves together for 
the purpose of reaching the multitude. In accord- 
ance with their method of work the suburban terri- 
tory is districted, one of the evangelists spends a 
week or ten days in each district, then one central 
meeting is held which unites the others. Last Sun- 
day, in connection with such a central meeting in 
Minneapolis, 3,500 persons expressed a wish to be- 
gin a Christian life. These evangelists have invita- 
tions to come East. Shall they be invited to come 
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to Boston and vicinity in February, 1894? The fire 
at Tremont Temple prevented the pastors and dele- 
gates appointed to consider the matter from meet- 
ing in any considerable numbers on March 20. The 
subject was referred to the executive committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance. That committee met and 
decided to bring it again before the churches and 
ask them if they would co-operate on the conditions 
laid down on the card that will be sent, provided, in 
the judgment of the committee and of Messrs. Mills 
and Chapman, the number of churches pledging co- 
operation is sufficient to justify holding the meet- 
ings. Ought not every church respond? No doubt 
a large local committee will be appointed if the 
meetings are held, and the wants and wishes of 
every co-operating church will be met, as far as 
possible. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee of the Bos- 
ton Evangelical Alliance, Rey. J. P. BIXBY. 


Macbeth’s “‘pearl top’’ and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
flo not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion ; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


ATENT  Lambskin-with- 
wool-on shoe-swob and 
book—How to Take Care of 
Leather — both free at the 
store. 
Vacuum Leather Oil, 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


around, is 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 


St. Louis, 


The Only Dust 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 


GOLD DUST. 


For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
2 
her so much labor, time and money as 


LS 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 


‘USE “DURKEE'S 


SALAD DRESSING’ 


olid 
ilver given 
4 by 
ervice j 
Sterling Silver 


Inlaid 


A piece 
of silver is 
INLAID 
into the back of 
the bowland handle‘ 
and then plated entire. 
Ask your jeweler for them. 
Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


or in any occupation in- 
‘<< cidental to a woman’s 
\ life, from childhood 

\to motherhood, 
b\}\ there is nothing so 

}, healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. ss 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—!ong, 
short or medium, 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO, -4, 


Chieago, 


=q Leading 
Retailers. 


a \ 
Wistern Wholesale Depot. {nn si 


FERRIS BROS. sy tamer 
W. & B. DOUGLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 97 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden§ En- 
ines, Pump Chain and gFix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yardg Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882, 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 


Austria, in 1873; and Centennia 
Exhibition, 1876. 


FENCING 


WIRE ROPE SELVAGE. 
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N $1.50 will now buy a reliable AMERI- 
CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED & 
W Dust Proof Case. Will not vary a min- 
utein 80 days; Is as durable as any watch 
made, FULLY GUARANTEED. (Pub- 
lishers of this paper will tell you we are relia- 
\ ble.) thas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, 
#\ Patent Escapement and Regulator, Lantern Pinion, 
240 beats to minute; No key required to wind and 
set; weight 4 oz.; exactly like cut; Post-paid for $1.50, 
ji 3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.00. by express. ention paper 
]/// and we willinclude handsome gold plated CHAIN & 

#/ CHARM. AGENTS & Storekeepers send for TERMS. 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
€ONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
CER TISIN SOLU RAR SL LS A 5 

R M 
MERITS. THE FACT WMD She ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. ea" Ts 
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_ PROFESSOR FISHER’S ARTICLE, 


The Central Congregationalist, published at 
Cleveland, and the Northwestern Congregation- 
atist, published at Minneapolis, devote consid- 
erable space in their last issues to summaries 
of Professor Fisher’s article published by us 
March 23. Both of them indorse it highly and 
as they are representative Western organs of 
our denomination their utterances are all the 
more noteworthy. 

The Central Says: 


“In indicating what the proper work of the 
committee is in the case Professor Fisher says 
what the Central Congregationalist has said 
over and over again. Any one would think 
from the emphasis that is placed on certain 
details of theological doctrine that all sorts of 
heretics, infidels and atheists were pressing 
forward like politicians at the beginning of an 
administration for appointment under the 
American Board, when in reality the appli- 
cants are comparatively few, and they men 
and women who are serious and earnest and 
conscientious, not seeking to evade proper 
conditions and requirements, and concerning 
whom the chief question is not that of ‘ideal 
orthodoxy,’ but mental balance, sound judg- 
ment, tact and adaptability.” 


The Northwestern says: 


“The article on The Dissension in the Ameri- 
can Board, by Prof. George P. Fisher of Ya le, 
in the last issue of the (Boston) Congregation- 
alist, is, perhaps, aside from the letters of 
President Storrs, the most noteworthy con- 
tribution which has yet been made to the dis- 
cussion of this subject. The well-known abil- 
ity of Professor Fisher, his eminence as our 
leading writer on church history, the universal 
esteem in which he is held as a man of excel- 
lent spirit and sound judgment, together with 
his conseryative position in theology, will se- 
cure general attention and favorable consider- 
ation for what he has to say.” 


After rehearsing the chief points of the arti- 
cle, it quotes the concluding paragraph advis- 
ing a change in the personnel of the adminis- 
trution and adds, “So say we.’ 

<= 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


A goodly number of ministers assembled in Pil- 
grim Hall last Monday morning to listen to an ad- 
dress on missionary work in the Rocky Mountains, 
given by Prof. F. D. Kelsey of Oberlin College, for- 


mInerly a pastor in Helena, Mont. The business of. 


the day, which consisted in the annual election ot 
officers, was quickly dispatched, Rey. Charles Olm- 
stead being elected as moderator and Rey. F. W. 
Merrick as scribe, and an executive committee com- 
posed of Rev. E. T. Pitts, Rev. E. N. Hardy and Rev. 
C. R. Brown. 

Professor Kelsey then spoke in a breezy, enter- 
taining manner of the size, climate, soil, industries 
and general geography of the State of Montana, 
illustrating his words by referring to a good-sized 
map on the blackboard. This State, with its 30,000,- 
000 acres of farm lands, 38,000,000 of grazing, and 26,- 
000,000 of mining lands, its 800 miles of Pacific Rail- 
road, as well as the Manitoba line in the north, was 
the domain to which he went as a trembling mis- 
sionary eight years ago. 

Professor Kelsey then mentioned some of the 
problems which confront a missionary in the West, 
chief -among them being the spirit of mammon, the 
state of society made up of Chinese, Bohemians, 
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Russians, Italians and yarious other nationalities 
which form a seething mass of humanity. There is 
also the discouragement of open vice, often un- 
checked by law and more perplexing than all the 
immense costliness of home missiona ry work. There 
is but one self-supporting Congregational church in 
Montana, that in which he tad preached in Helena, 
but the one in Livingstone will very soon be inde- 
pendent. A motion was made to extend the time 
alloted to the speaker and he closed with an appeal 
to the young ministers in behalf of the needy West- 
ern churches. 


a 


The true strength of every human soul is 
to be dependent on as many nobler as it can 
discern and to be depended upon by as many 
inferior as it can reach.— Ruskin. 


—< 


We should remember that nothing is more 
natural for people whose education has been 
neglected than to spell evolution with an 
initial ‘‘r.”—J. R. Lowell. 
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Something 
Unusual. 


We have secured from the 
Importer 


10,000 Yards 


Plaid Taffeta 
“SILKS, 


regular $1.50 quality. These 
goods are perfect in every 
way, with the exception of 
the finish, which is not ac- 
cording to our order. On 
that account we shall sell the 
entire lot at 


£9C. 


PER YARD. 


This bargain was 
equaled in this city. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60. 


Boston. 
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R.HL Stearns & Co. 
DRESS GOODS 


DEPARTMENT. 


An Assorted Lot of Fancy Weaves 
in Plain Colors. 
Goods. The Lot 
onals, Armures, Crepons, Camel’s 
Hair Twills, Ete. 

All Stylish and Desirable Goods, 
worth from $1.50 to $2.00, and 
Marked Down because- we have 
only one or two Dress Lengths of 


a kind. 
9% S ‘ 
; GC 5] YARD. 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 
SUPERIOR 


CLOTHING FOR BOYS. 


Made in our own clean workshops, by 
well paid labor. 

Our Spring garments are now ready, 
and we call special attention to the 
style and fabrics in overcoats, reefers, 
long and short trousers suits, and novel- 
ties in suits for little boys. 

All short trousers of our make have 
our patent elastic curved waistband, 
which gives a better fit to the trousers, 
and by redncing the strain on the waist 
buttons prevents them from being pulled 
off. 

We have a desirable line of furnishing 
goods for boys—shirts, shirt waists, col- 
lars, gloves, ties, etc. 

Measure card and samples sent upon 
application. 


Macullar, Parker & Company 


Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. 


Fine Wool Dress 
includes Diag- 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 

~ $ 9 75 buysa #9 White Reed Baby Cerise, Lek 
aera hipped on 10 days’ trial. Lates 
: provald, § Portect, reliable ana finely finished. 


~ design and style. 
fo, Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3 
*) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 


per day, at 


$9 £0 SIO hen 24.2 


LIGHTNING PLATER 
= we and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of meta 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 

ing plating. Wholesale to 
f=: agents $5. Write for circu. 
7 lars. H. E. DELNO & 
— = Oo., Columbus, 0. 
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. 
A LAWYER’S OPINION OF MINISTERS. 


A New York lawyer who read our broad- 
side of March 9, on Pastorless Churches and 
Churchless Pastors, is moved to express him- 
self as follows. He is a member of a family 
very prominent in Christian work, but we 
should say he must have had a somewhat un- 
fortunate and exceptional experience in his 
contact with ministers. While we disclaim 
agreement with all his utterances, we publish 
them in the interest of whatever light they 
may throw on the situation: 


The average graduate of a theological semi- 
nary, when he mounts the pulpit to preach 
the Word, knows little of the pressure that 
comes upon business men. His sermon is like 
a Commencement oration, and a large major- 
ity of the clergymen throughout their career 
speak nothing but Commencement orations, 
which produce little impression on business 
mea and almost none on the laboring men as 
a class. It is unwise to put a young man in 
charge of a church while under the age of 
thirty. Between twenty-five and thirty come 
five years in which, with mental powers thor- 
oughly trained, one can mingle among his fel- 
lows and study mankind to advantage. Every 
one preparing for the ministry should spend 
some. time—two or three years at least—in a 
law office, a business house or on the staff of 
a newspaper in order to come in contact with 
the largest number of active men. 

A clergyman should know enough of medi- 
cine to appreciate tbe ills to which the flesh 1s 
heir and have an intelligent compassion for 
the afflicted. Ministers do not always appre- 
ciate the obligations between man and man. 
The extent to which this is a scandal in the 
sight of business men shows judgment a little 
too harsh, but it has some foundation and as 
a partial remedy the law of contracts should 
be inciuded in the course of study. Ministers, 
above all men, should know the difference be- 
tween fact and inference, and yet probably a 
larger proportion of what they say is without 
sufticient basis in fact than of the words of 
any other class of educated men. In the pres- 
ent condition of society a clergyman cannot 
hope to impress working men until he under- 
stands the agitation over the relations of capi- 
tal to labor. He must know the ideas that 
prevail among working men, their present cur- 
rent of thought and the counter propositions 
maintained by employers. The theories of 
Henry George and men like him, together 
with the writings in reply, should be carefully 
read by clergymen who have or want work- 
ing menamong their hearers. They must know 
enough about practical affairs to show wherein 
the principles of right and wrong in dealings 
between man and man can be applied in the 
solution of the present difficulties. It would 
be wise to have among the lectures delivered 
to students while in the seminary some by 
business men on the relations of the pulpit to 
business and the way in which spiritual truths 
ought to be taught in order to reach business 
men. 

One source of harm has been the money 
which is set apart to assist ‘‘ deserving young 
men”’ studying for the ministry. Whether a 
man is deserving or not we learn at the end of 
his course rather than at the beginning. The 
effect has been to crowd into the ministry 
young men lazy and lacking in enterprise. It 
turns away capable and independent young 
men. These funds ought to be abolished. 

The salaries of ministers are grossly inade- 
quate and it isa disgrace to the church that 
men holding such responsible positions should 
be paid so little, but it is inevitable in the 
present condition of the ministry itself. If 
the ministers were so trained as to make them 
practically effective they would command the 
respect and co-operation of business men 
and before long the scale of salaries would be 
nearly double what 1t is today. The condi- 
.tion to which the writers in your issue of 


March 9 call attention is to be accounted for! 
on the simple business principle that they are: 


not the kind of ministers the churches want. 
They do not bring spiritual truths home to 
business men. I ain not in this way attacking 
the clergy. The church at large is to blame, 
and more particularly the business men in it. 
They should have rebelled long ago against 
, the established method of training men for the 


pulpit, but things have been allowed to go on: 


until today we have a generation of inefficient 
clergymen, whom the church has allowed to be 
improperly educated and whom it is in honor 
bound to support. We ought to start afresh 
with the present generation of theological 
students, compelling them to work their way 
as other young men do. 
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THE TRUTH OF IT. 


Is There Any Limit To Human 
Endurance? 


A Revelation Which Will Astonish 
Most People. 


And Yet It Is in Reality of Every Day 
Uccurrence. 


The following communication is from one of 
our correspondents, Mrs. Carrie E. Martin, a 
lady well known and highly respected and 
who occupies a position of the highest social 
distinction in-West Leyden, Mass. Her ex- 
perience is of such a nature and its importance 
to many is so great and far-reaching that we 
give it to our readers in her own words. 

‘Last summer I was all run down, bad 
chills, no appetite, very little sleep nights and 
none days, faint spells, trembling feelings and 
was so weak I could hardly walk around the 
room. I continued to run down in health 
and strength until I feared utter nervous 
prostration with 1ts untold miseries. 

“‘T sent for our town physician and he came 
a good many times. I soon had to give up 
work entirely, still his medicines did me no 
good. I tried to ride out one morning, but 
went only a few rods and had to come home. 
My husband then went to church, leaving me 
with the hired help and my children. Sucha 
terrible day as I spent tongue cannot describe. 
I could scarcely get from the couch to a chair. 

“When my husband came in from church I 
told him I was worse and that I would die if 
I did not get help soon; that I would not take 
any more of the doctor’s medicine but try Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, if 
he thought best. 

“He advised me to try it and went im- 
mediately and got a bottle, which I began to 
take; up to this time we knew nothing of its 
value except as we had seen it advertised. 


MRS. 


CARRIE E.- MARTIN, 


“Tn the course of two days our family phy- 
sician came in and, saying that he found me 


about the same, finally told me that he had’ 


concluded to ask for counsel. He informed 
me that I might choose any doctor I preferred 
to meet him in consultation. 

‘“‘T gaid to him, ‘ Then you consider me pretty 
badly off?’ 

“He answered, ‘I certainly do, and shall 
not prescribe for you again until some other 
doctor sees you, as I do not know what to give 
you next.’ i 

“‘T then said to him, ‘ Perhaps you will be 
offended, but I have not taken any of your 
medicine for two days but am taking Dr. 
Greene’s Neryura blood and nerve remedy.’ 

“He answered, ‘I am not offended; if it 
will help you I shall be very glad. You may 
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continue its use a week and if no better then 
we will have counsel.’ 

“But at the end of a week I was better. In 
two weeks I was a good deal better, no chills, 
no faint feelings, I could eat some and sleep 
quite well. In three weeks I was around 
and about the house. In four weeks my hired 
girl left me and I went to doing my house- 
work alone, and have since continued to do 
so, with seven in the family. 

“Since that time our family physician has 
advised its use from time to time, saying that 
it would keep up my strength better. He has 
advised others to take it, telling them of the 
good it did me, and today I have reason, yes 
great reason, to thank God for my recovery, 
and through the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. I am only too glad. 
to testify to its merits. God bless Dr. Greene 
and his wonderful medicine.” 

This remarkable remedy is purely vegetable 
and harmless, and can be procured at any 
drug store for $1 per bottle. Like the above 
able and excellent physician, all doctors of 
high standing recommend the sick to use it, 
for it cures. It is especially recommended to 
take as a spring medicine. Everybody needs 
a spring medicine and both physicians and 
the people unite in pronouncing this the best 
of spring remedies. Useit now,sure. Doctors 
prescribe and recommend it because it is a 
physician’s prescription, the discovery of the 
eminent specialist, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., who is so wonderfully 
successful in curing. all forms of nervous and 
chronic diseases, and who can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING GATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full deserip- 

tion of this marvelous discovery. 
DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, mi) yes Boston, Mass. 


ULTRY MEN 


if IT HAS BEEN PROVED 


That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut greev boues, 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or difficulty, or ; 
MONEY REFUNDED. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England's oldest and 
‘43 best known Clergymen, given up to 
Wi die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
4 His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
\p ersons fra with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrip 
at Cotarth, Scrofula, Malaria? 
Sh and kindred diseases, upon. 
4 p ersonal aT eiea on mail, 
wit: I! express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a written statement by him, c/4 his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and al] blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
ADVIOKR FREE. 


P i LL. E S$ a To any person suffering frona 


Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many Nib ge of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


r 
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_A Powerful 

Flesh Maker. 
A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field | 
of fat-foods. It is easy of } 
assimilation because part- | 
ly digested before taken. 


Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
Esumption and ail other) 
. . J 
wasting diseases. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 


New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,6007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hillis 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
ment cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


— + 
Elon 
Clectugn i 


Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 


of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
, gentle electric action upun the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 
The work is corrective. tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence eae. tonearly Sa ee conditions 
of disease, IT WILL CURE YOU. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Cireulars, Testimonials and Information, 
, eal] or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


~ DONALGES! 


tainty of su.cssund Wd) PAIN. 


is a local 


DENTIST 
Sufferers 


Ask your Deutist to use DONSALGESMA. Send to us for Progressive 
Appress DONALGESIA MFG co., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. S. RUSSELL BUTLER. 


A quiet, beautiful and useful life ended when this 
good man died, March 25, at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Mr. Butler was the son of J. H. Butler, the well- 
known school-book publisher of Northampton and 
Jhiladelphia, and was born in the former place, 
July 21, 1887. He graduated from Williams College 
in 1858. He studied theology at Andover and Union 
Seminaries, his course being much interrupted by 
ill health. Inthe summer of 1860 he joined Profes- 
sor Chadbourne’s Greenland expedition, but re- 
mained with a party headed by Prof. A.S. Packard 
and William W. Chapin, afterwards missionary to 
India, at Caribou Island, Labrador, where a mission 
had been recently established by the Canada For- 
eign Missionary Society. In a subsequent summer 
visit there he volunteered to spend the winter in 
place of the missionary whose health had failed. 
This led toa long period of most faithful and self- 
denying service on that coast. Coming home in 1870 
he was a home missionary in Minnesota and in 
Maine, but in 1873 again volunteered to take charge 
of the mission work in Labrador, where he contin- 
ued until in 1880 he was compelled by failing health 
to lay it down. He has been for several years the 
devoted pastor of the Mill River church in New 
Marlboro in Berkshire County, going to the Clifton 
Springs Sanatorium a few weeks ago with the hope 
of regaining strength. 

Mr. Butler was a man of choice gifts, natural and 
acquired. He was a fine botanist, skilled in music 
and had an exquisite taste in drawing and painting. 
His convictions of truth and duty were very strong 
and heroically followed at any sacrifice. Always in 
delicate health he exchanged a home of affluence 
for many years of hardship among the seamen and 
shoremen of Labrador. Many scattered families on 
that wild coast will hear with sadness next summer 
of his death, and his earnest faith and gentle life 
will be a helpful inspiration to all who knew him. 
He believed in Christ with all his heart; he loved 
Christand kept Hiscommandments. He was buried 
from his home in Northampton and fitly rests in 
the ancient cemetery, not far from the cenotaph of 
Jonathan Edwards and the grave of David Brainerd. 

GGG. 


REV. BRAINERD B. CUTLER. 


Mr. Cutler was born in Greensboro, Vt., March 4, 
1803. He was licensed in 1835, and preached in Es- 
sex, Jericho, Cambridge, St. Albans, Vt., and Law- 
renceville, N. Y., where his pastorate continued for 
seventeen years and where he was instrumental in 
establishing the St. Lawrence County Association 
and Lawrenceville Academy. In 1867 he went to 
Heath, Mass., and from there to Wendell. He re- 
signed in 1876 because of growing infirmities. * In 
1881 he took up bis residence in Heath, where he 
lived till within a few monthsof his death, on March 
16. The last months were spent with his son-in-law, 
Rey. G. L. Dickinson in Whately. Mr. Cutler pos- 
sessed a disciplined mind, strong convictions and 
sound judgment. In his day he bore an active part 
in the anti-slavery agitation. To his death he was 
interested in all moral reform, arid especially in the 
unity of churches of different denominations. 


REV. JOHN EDWIN WHEELER, 


Mr. Wheeler, who died in Cambridgeport March 
18, at the age of fifty-nine, was born at Amherst, 
N. H., Sept. 9, 1833, graduated at Amherst College 
1857 and at the Theologival Institute of Connecti- 
cut 1862. He was ordained pastor at Gardner, Mass., 
Aug. 24, 1869, was acting pastor of Plymouth Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1875-77 and at various times held pas- 
torates at Moro, Ill. (Presbyterian), Webster City, Io., 
and Southboro, Mass. Since 1884 he had been with- 
out charge. 


Clara Poole and Franz Vetta are welk known as the 

, leading contralto and basso of the Na- 
tional American Opera Company. _The 
former writes: ‘Please send me a tube of 


HAKKA CREAM 


for the ineclosed money. What I pro- 
cured of you before has not entirely gone 
but I gave Mr. Franz Vetta, our basso, 
some and he wanted me to write for some 
He, as well as myself, has received great benefit 


more, 
from HAKKA CREAM 


For Head Colds.’’ 


Sold by druggists at 50 cents, or maiJed on receipt of 


rice by A. P. BUSH CWv., Boston, Mass. 
a ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 


ANAESTHETIC which does not put you te 


sleep or produce bad effects of any kind after using it. 
When your 


he can at one sitting ex- 


PULLS TEETH tract's‘or 20° with a cer- 


from heart or lung disease can use it safely, 


FREE 


Dentistry 
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Tried & True 


may 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 


SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


———EE 
fe 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every specics 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of CurTt-| 
cuRA, the great skin cure, Curi- 
CURA Soap, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Cur 

CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuricurRa REMs-' 


~, 


i DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
k= “* How to Cure Skin Diseases’? mailed free. 

P| f| PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 

FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 

In one minute the Cuticura 

tA Anti-Pain Viaster relieves rheu- 

g and muscular pains and weaknesses, 

The sirst and only vain-killing strengthening plaatere 
The Most Durable. 

In order that rubber 
articles should stand the 
test of time it is essen- 

) best stock be used. This 

# is the plan we have al- 

PES ways gone on and the 
NEW ORLEANS. LA., Dec., 1892. 

Ijdesire no other goods for excellence, perfection and 
durability. I have used them for nearly 25 years. 

The Genuine Davidson Syringe is always marked; 
Made by the 
‘ rs 
DAVIDSON RUBBER C0., Boston, Mass. 


where. PoTTER Drua@ AND CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 
iid prevented and cured by Curicura Soap. 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
The Original Davidson Syringe. 
tial that only the very 
results speak for themselves. 
Dr. GEO. N. MONETTA. 


Enameline 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use, Applied with a Cloth. 
JLITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. ‘ 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. ka 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 

The best and most simple ma- 
ehine made, — Interciangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


— The politics of the future must be the 
politics of the poor.—Lord Rosebery. 


— A half-truth believed in is more potent 
than a truth half believed. William J. Tucker. 


— A man might as well boast of not wash- 
ing himself as of not voting.—Senator Joseph 
R. Hawley. 


— The solution of the labor problem can 
only come through compulsory education.— 
J. B. Cogswell, President United Carpenters’ 
Council. 

—I fear itis the pulpit zealot, who tries 
to persuade where he cannot convince, that 
empties the church with his sermons.—Count 
Von Moltke. 


—— No one can appreciate the strain of the 
past four years. I haven’t been sick an hour 
during that time, but I am fully aware that I 
now need rest—a good rest—and I mean to 
have it. Iam going home to Indianapolis un- 
encumbered by engagements of any kind. I 
will put my home in order and then have 
several months at least of rest. I have not 
made any promises, and will not promise to 
be in any given place or do any certain act 
during this period.—Benjamin Harrison. 

— There are two kinds of atheism—what 
we may by comparison call a nobler and more 
generous and a baser and meaner. The no- 
bler says, ‘‘There is no God’’; the meaner 
says, ‘‘ There is a God, but man can have ac- 
cess to Him only through instruments which 
are in my hands and can be used only by me 
and mine. We are the covenanted channel 
through which His grace reaches men; apart 
from us His mercies are irregular, uncove- 
nanted, very extraordinary in their action, still 
more extraordinary in their results.’’— Princi- 
pal A. M. Fairbairn. 


<< 


YOUNG MEN FOR ACTION, 

An editorial writer in the Sunday School 
Times has collated these interesting instances 
of success in early life and draws a valuable 
lesson therefrom: 


Newton made his greatest discovery in the 
realm of natural forces before he was twenty- 
five. Bacon had conceived his dislike for 
the philosophy of Aristotle and had started 
out on his own philosophical lines of 
thought while not yet twenty. Watt had 
the principles of the steam engine clearly 
in mind before he was thirty, after years 
of thinking in that direction. Dante and 
Shakespeare and Milton and Goethe gave 
evidence of their poetic genius while yet 
young, and their greatest works bore evi- 
dence of the inspirations of their youth and 
early manhood. Raphael died at thirty- 
seven, having long been the world’s greatest 
painter. Mozart was not thirty-seven when 
he died, as great among the greatest musi- 
cians. Michael Angelo was only twenty- 
three when he executed his ‘“ Pieti,’—a 
work that indicated his completest know]l- 
edge of design and anatomy and his fullest 
power of expression in sculpture. Luther 
proclaimed his position in conflict with 
the current theology of the Church of Rome 
when he was twenty-nine, and Calvin was 
only twenty-seven when he published his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, which 
is still looked to by so many wise and 
venerable men as an authoritative state- 
‘ment of doctrines that ought to be believed 
Dyan. 

Young men have reason to recognize their 
privileges and responsibilities as young 
men, and to bear in mind, also, that their 
youth is not in itself a sufficient fitting and 
furnishing for a life work. Being young, 
itis possible for them to do more than can 
‘be done by those who are older; but this 
possibility can be realized only through 
their consecration and devotedness and 
persistent study and toil, in-a sense of per- 
sonal dependence on Him who alone can 


give success to the best endeavors of the 
best workers. 


THE POINT OF VIEW.—We need to get away from 
America at times to see how far we are from com- 
fort. The Frenchman is responsible for many in- 
genious and clever combinations in furniture} and 
our readers should not overlook the advertisement 
headed ‘A French Idea”’ of Paine’s Furniture Com- 
pany, 48 Canal Street, in another column: 


SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS 


goods have 
stood the test for 


proves conclusively that they are the best. 


If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 
iy 
the largest 
Wise buyers universally favor the 


collection 
Shady Hill Nursery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


in the Country 
See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 


our capital. 


enlarged in bot 
pia ie we send our catalogue FIREE to all. The three 
warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon it 
that the well earned reputation of our seed for freshness an! 

purity will continue to be guarded 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


>) 


\ 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 
Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
Prepared by M. S. AWER, of Boston, a 
Vegetarian for many years. 


PRICE 20 Cts. PER POUND. 


Directions—Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for a pint. 

Follow the directions and you will use no 
other. LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for book on ‘ Diet Reform.” 


M.S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston, Mass. 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY tnisston 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making #50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER MF’G. CO X No 11282 La Crosse Wis. 


~We Are The Only Firm 


Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (p.3.) 
catalogue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, an 


that best of all early peas, the Excelsior. No 
other Seed Catalogue, of America or Europe, 
contains so great a variety of several of the stand- 
§ ard vegetables, and, in addition, are many choice 
varieties peculiarly our own. Though greatly 

i i" the vegetable and flower seed 


i 


epart- 


as a most precious part of 


Has the past cold winter 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


[ They are for sale by the best dealers all over thé United States. 
| — Catalogue will cost you nothing. 


demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus ? 


When 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


Our 
Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
NEW YORK. 4 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


HEAT ERS 


\ 


\ 


i 


giwest IN The 
WORLD. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. Bry 
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UMlit le 


“My Wife is Lost 


Without your famous Wiurams’ Barsers’ Soap for Tor.er Purposss.99 


SESerrC ee 
G. W. Reynotps, 301 Central Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


His Wife Found 


all our claims ¢vue. So will 
your wife. 

Reason it out — yourself. 

Your Barber has used this 
Witiams’ Soap on your face 
this mahy a Winter. 

It has kept ¢ha¢ soft and 
Smooth. 

Would not those same 
delicate healing properties — 
prevent roughness, chaps, and ‘ae 
cracks — and keep the hands rapa ies EP raeroace era peace 2 for six months’ use. 
— soft and white? 


Millions of satisfied Men and Women 
are using it. Are you? Is your wife ? 


Try WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP for TOILET. 


Soid in Pound Packages. Six cakes ina package. Price 4oc. 


for Six cakes. Y B ill ] illi : 
you. Wemali postage paid on recapt of amountm seaeee, ENE J.B, Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 


YY yyy YY. —— \N\ 


[FORNI 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO, 


Yi yfjyj 


ijpfyy UY yyy yffy 


f grandest pleasure to 
\ mortal permitted. He]||||/|///||| 
gor she who rides nota 
¥Columbia knows not 
m@ of ‘winged flight on 
AY bands of everlasting ||||)) 


Variable 
Route 


| Tourist tickets 


All meals served 
allowing privi- in Dining Cars. 


leges never be- Palace Drawing- 
fore accorded, 


. TO CALIFORNIA | can be obtained | Room Sleeping Cars 


wi infor- i 
| Very important changes have | eee and Tourist Sleepers 
recently been made in-round- |B application to |@fe run through to 
i) trip California tickets. ik any ticket 
We are prepared to offer ex- [F agent,orto the], 
traordinary inducements and |B | General Pass- | Without change, 
ae pane travelers. |f enger Agent, | leaving Chicago 
or full particulars address e CHICAGO. , ' 
4) JOHN ae Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., | Pees ne one 
RE Great Rock Island Route 


Cucsco, ti. IR | North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


34 aka DR. STRONGS SANITARIUM, 


Z IN THE WEST.__s Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Swen, the new paper issued by the = 


‘ Book about Cclumbias. free at Wy 

Columbi» agencies. By mail fortwo ||| ||| | 
 2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Bos- |||/|\| 

ey ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. WATT 


San Francisco 


‘ch 
Pal alr oe phase hi 


CHICAGO (o) AND & PACIFIC R. R. A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
Fee RN SETTLER allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
1 and w tFR | places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 

Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and Passenger AgeDt.—ap of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
qh and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 


hicago, i » Chicago, Il. i 
‘ FAV YVTVIVYLYUTUVVTYYYVTTNVETETNYTS SYWSy baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


Les 
‘= 
\e 
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Stbsolutely | 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER GO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


R. & J. Gilchrist. 
Priestly’s BLACK GOODS 


At Nearly HALF PRICE. 


600 yards of the famous Priestly made goods, in 
Stripes, brocades and figures, 42 inches wide, and all 
pure wool, which have never been sold under $1.25, 
we now offer at 75 cents a Yard. 

A few pieces of Grays are among the lot. 


WASH FABRICS. 


New Ginghams, New Percales, New Cambrics, New 
Outings, New Dimities, the most elaborate assort- 
ment of both light and dark effects we have ever 
shown, at [2 I-2 cents a Yard. 


The colorings are exquisite. 


R. & J. GILCHRIST, 5 & 7 Winter St. 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yeartoyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


“* Everything considered, I can assure Yyou — 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost | 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’’ 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
Pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 1 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Pians and Photographs can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. | 
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Delicious 
Hams and Bacon, 


GE Lees 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 
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A puncture! But no trouble with the Vic- 
tor Pneumatic. Simply pull the punctured in- 
ner tube out through the rim and replace with 
an extra inner tube carried for the purpose. 

Victor riders ride home, not walk, because 
the Victor Pneumatic Tire is the best and also 


easiest to repair. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Special Agents, ran 
San Francisco. Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


Boston, Denver, 


Washington, 
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Me AE ae he eee ce UE To bring us comfort or to give us joy, 
New Uses for Kites. George Ethelbert Walsh. 584 
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A Canine Co-worker—a selection. . . . 585 . ; 
Conyersation Corner. Mr.Martin . . . 585 And bids us enter. All heaven’s courts are filled 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for April 23. +587 
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Orthodox and Liberal—a selection . F + “ 691 
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Boston Ministers’ Meetin; : . ; . . 597 
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Pregnant Questions . : : 5 . A : 601 ; ! 
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Biographical SEMA AAS ke ho verde Wal Mu ‘et Sy IOS, 
But let us cast earth’s rags aside and don 
[HE( ONGREGATIONALIST Heaven’s fair court robe; our King receives today! 
AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationahst, 1849. 
Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
83.00. If payment is delayed, #3.50. 
Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until there id 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an vrder can be wS S 
given at any time, to take effect at the exviration of the Nig 
subscription. oS /\ 
Bemit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers \ 
' who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 


Savertising Kates. 25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 


Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion. ner, 3 


‘ W. LL. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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Church Equipment. 
gis @INCINNAT, BELLFOUNDRY 
23 somes pie DE LL 


CH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAFIM &¢ 


FOR CHUR 
@atalogue with 2500 testimonials. Prices and terms FREE. 


MENEELY & JOMPANY, 
_ WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
- For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chime, 
and Peals, Foraore than half a centun’ 
noted fox, superiority over all others. 


Blake Beil Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 


of Copperjand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


ELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, ®@&~Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


7 CHIMES 
oe & PEALS 
ae in the World 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
’ Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, KD 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices, 
Cc. W. BENT & CO., 
90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 
SMES TOE AN) Stan EHS EIN ILGLO NG 


, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew 100-page 
catalogue. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., "fervent f 
CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA KR PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and JPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, soeSesitss., Boston. 


y teed. Suh 

quaraneced. catalogue Th 
LEY REFLECTOR CO. eees 
mp, 308 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORCANS Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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By the well-known novelist. 
S EDNA LYALL, 
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Ke “TO RIGHT THE WRONG” | 
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This Serial begins in the issue of 


* Harper’s Bazar 


e Dated April 8th. 
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i 


ra 


s) Subscription price, $4.a Year | 
OND DDD DRRA DRA RAIA 
Children’s) Day 
- = MUSIC = = 


Pilgrim Toh eae Nox Svs 
Children’s My Country. 


Ill. The Children and 


Services. - the Kingdom. 
By M. C. HAZARD. VI. The Child in Toute: 
Musical Editor, XI. Bible Children. 


JOHN W. TUFTS.| XV. The Good Fight. 
XIX. My Sunday School. 


Price 5cts.; 100 copies, $4.00.| XXIII. The Lord’s 
Samples, 2 cts. Garden. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 


FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. . 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


WOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Childrem’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM Of SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 55 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- - 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either. Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Hs- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \|KHE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir ° 
and for organists. Price $1.50 a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


‘OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, ~ - C#IIOAGO 


st 


‘How to Raise Money Through : 
The Ladies’ Aid Society. 


give a premium, a Pulpit Bible, a Communion Set, a Set of Dishes for Church Socials, or a 


) Send 4 cents in stamps to pay the postage on a sample cake, or we 
will send one FREE,to the President of any society who will send us her address one postal card. 


Sunday School Organ, or allow a cash commission of e i 
Wet SOLAN CEE hire ihndton: Boriots: 590 per cent. on an order for our Toilet Soap, 


W. W. THOMAS, 46 E. 3d Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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The Exhibition number of 


3 | Scribner’s Magazine, to be is- 


sued simultaneously with the 
opening of* the World’s Fair, 
will contain the first publication 
of an original manuscript by 
George Washington, giving a 
graphic personal account of the 
Braddock Campaign; _ illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle. The 
frontispiece will be a reproduc- 
tion in color of a pastel by 
Robert Blum, put on stone by 
the artist himself. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 3 
Entirely New. DICTIONARY 


Abreast of the Times. 
A Grand Educator. 
cA 


Successor of the 
““Unabridged.”’ 


Ten years ent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed,and 
more than $300,000 
expended. : 


Everybod. 
should own tis 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
Z nunciation, and 

a v meaning of words. 
A Library in Itself. Italso giyes 
the often desired information concerning 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
lation of foreign quotations, words, and 
proverbs; etc., etc., etc. 


This Work is Invaluable in the 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pre- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 


Sold by All Booksellers. Ca 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Publishers, . 
Springnetd, Mass. ( ywrRRNATONAL 
(Do not buy cheap photo- DICTIONARY 


graphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 


(&-Send forfree prospectus. 


WE publish Books for 


Sunday 
ri School 
_ Workers 


The Model Sunday School. 
By Rev. GEO. M. BOYNTON,'D.D. Price 75 cents. 


A thoroughly practical, comprehensive Handbook 
for 8. S. Superintendents and Teachers._ 


Sunday School Primary Teachers’ 
Manual. By LOUISE ORDWAY TEAD. Price n 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 35 cents 


Sermons by the Monday Club. 
On the International S. S. Lessons for 1893, Price 
$1.25. Published yearly. : 


The Bible. the Sumday School Text 
Book. By ALFRED HOLBURN, M.A. Price, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Treats of authenticity and genuineness of the sacred 
writings, also exemplifies processes of teaching by 
metaphor, simile, parable, ete. 


Seven Laws of Teaching. 
By JOHN L. GREGORY,LL.D. Price 65 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


The Young Teacher. ; 
An Elementary Handbook of S. S. Instruction. By 
Wm. S. GROSER, B. 8. C.. Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. : 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By JOHN 
T. MorsE, Jr. With a portrait and map. 2 vols., 
16mo, $2.50. The same, in Library style, bound in 
smooth red cloth, $2.50. An excellent work de- 
voted chiefly to the political portion of Lincoln’s 
career, the various important questions that en- 
gaged his attention before and during the war; 
and illustrating his marvelous wisdom, good 
sense, sagacity, freedom from passion, eompre- 
hensive patriotism, all dominated by a lofty moral 
purpose. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


By the Editors of the Andover Review. A series 
of noteworthy papers contributed to that Review, 
and forming a symmetrical and very interesting 
treatment of the great topic they discuss. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


Greek Poets in English 
Verse. 


Edited by Wm. H. APPLETON, Professor in Swarth- 
more College. 12mo, $1.50. An admirable collec- 
tion of the best Greek poems from Homer, Hesiod, 
4Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Aris- 
tophanes, Anacreon, Sappho, and others. These 
are presented in the best translations and pref- 
aced with an Essay by the Editor. 


PRIMARY 
CONVICTIONS 


BY ‘THE 


Bishop of Derry 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being 


Discussions on Subjects Connected 
with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). 
By William Alexander, D.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Dublin, 


Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


As a contribution to the evidences of Chris- 
tianity and an aid to the elucidation of 
Christian doctrine’ this is an important and 
valuable work, which will commend itself to 
religious teachers and students of every de- 
nomination, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW York. 


Rae The above work will be sent by mail, postage. 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Horatian Echoes. 


By Joun O. SARGENT. With a Biographical 
Sketchfof Mr. Sargent, and an Introduction by 
Dr. Holmes. 12mo, $1.50. Excellent translations 
of eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace, preserving 
his shrewdness, culture, blitheness of spirit and 
modernness, as well as the more distinctivelv 
poetical qualities of his eenius. 


PRVVVVeceeeeceeees 
¢ STRAIGHT SERMONS $ 


To Young Men and Other Human Beings. Dr. Latimer. 
A Story of Casco Bay, toia witn enaracteristic 
vivacity and freshness. By CLARA LOUISE BURN- 
HAM, author of ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” “ Next 


Door,” ete, $1.25. 


By HENRY VANDYKE,D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: A Man—Faith—Courage—Power 
—Redemption—Abraham’s Adventure—Solo- 
mon’s Choice—Peter’s Mistake—God Over All 
—The Horizon. 


“A grand volume to put into the hands of 
young men.”— Christian Inquirer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
748-745 Broadway, New York 


-Poole’s Index to veriodical 


Literature. 


Vol. III. Second Supplement (J: anuary, 1887-Jan- 
uary, 1892). Royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00; sheep, $10.00; 


@OO2SO8880000 half morocco, gilt top, $12.00 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
What Chur ch HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Prayer Meeting, Sunday School 


or Y. M. C. A. 


ean afford to be without a supply of good hooks, and 
FINE, SPIRITED SINGING, when our 


‘NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


of 


W. E publish Books 
Home 


ING ission 
GPL ATM 5 us| © Bssionary 


containing over 400 of the most useful and popular 
Sacred Songs and Standard Hymns ever published in 
one volume, can be had for the remarkably low price of 
45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music. 
10 “ 100, Linen Covers. Words Only. 
5B «“ 100, P aper 6 66 06 
Cloth and leather bound ours of the above can also be 
had at all leading Book and Music Stores. 


For instance :| 


Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians 
Price $1.50. By Mrs. HARRIETT 8S. CASWELL 
A graphic and interesting story. 


Service im the King’s Guard.| 
By Two oF THEM. Price $1.50. 


_ The personal experiences of two frontier mission- 
aries. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
76E. Ninth St. NewYork. 


74 E. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


To Sell 
9 

“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND, 
THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY ; 
ever 500 Magnificent Photographic Views, 

size 11% by 14/% inches. Introduction by 

GEN, LEW. WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur,” 
Descriptions by Hdward Everett Hale, D.D., Russell 
Conwell, D.D.,.L +, Hon. Wm. ©. P. Breckin- 
ridge, Henry Watterson and other talented writers. 
Ahead of all competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
Freie, twice as many of them, more handsomely 
and, and lower'in price; sells at sight to people 
who never bought a book in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
ging, for territory; beautiful sample views free; 
* absolute control of field; goods on credit; $6.00 
to $20.00 a day readily earned; success guaranteed, 

~ MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 

Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers, 


‘i . 


Asa Turner: 
A Home Missionary Patriarch and His Times. By 
Rey. GEO, F. MAGoUN, D.D, $1.50. 


The Mormon Delusion: 
Its History, Doctrines and the Outlook in Utah. By 
Rev. M. W. MonTGoMERY. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Prices net. 


Skolkomish. 
Ten Years of Missionary Work among the Indians. 
By Rey. M. EELLS, $1.25. 


Mary and Is: or, Forty Years among 
THE SIOUX. By STEPHEN R, Ries, D.v., LL. D. 
Portraits. $1.50. 


Encidents in a Busy Life. $1.25. 
An autobiography of Rey. Asa Bullard, the Sunday 
school organizer and missionary. 


“Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHIOAGO.3 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
THE LAST TENANT. 


ANovel. By B. L. Farszon, author of “ Brend- 
and-Cheese and Kisses,” ‘“‘Great Po ter 
Square,” “ Griff,” “ Blade-o’-Grass,”’ ‘The 
Sacred Nugget,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, elcth, 
$1.00. 

This is the best thing Mr. Farjeon has written in mpny 

a day:—The story of a haunted house, told with such 


matter-ot-fact detail, that, once begun, it must be read 
to the end. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Wooing 
O’t,” “ Which Shall it Be?” etc. 1 vol., 
12mo. Cassell’s Sunshine Series; paper, 50 
cents ; extra cloth, $1.00. 

“The different characters are outlined with that art of 


brilliant contrasts which the author employs with un- 
failing felicity.”—Boston Beacon. 


By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
THE REVOLUTION IN 
TANNER’S LANE. 


Edited by Rrupen SHapcotr. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. Uniform with “‘The Autobiog- 
raphy of Mark Rutherford,’’ by the same 
author. 

“His men and women are alive and real, and we follow 
his analysis of their motives with the same sort of in- 


terest with which we read Balzac or Charlotte Bronté.”’ 
—St. James Gazette. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS. 


A Novelette. By Joun Oxiver Hossgs, auther 
of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,” etc. 1 
vol., 16mo, cloth, unique, 50 cents, Cassel!’s 
“Unknown”? Library. 

The author of “Some Emotions and a Moral” needs 
no introduction to readers of the “ Unknown ” Library. 


It is sufficient to say that his present well-earned popu- 
larity will be increased by this new story. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Containing 44 Full-page Portraits of Prome- 


inent American and European Authors, is 


now ready, and will be forwarded to any 


address on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


THIS PORTRAIT CATALOGUE comprises New and 
Forthcoming Books ,and a selection from our complete 
descriptive catalogue of publications; is elegantl 
printed on a paper made specially for the purpose, an 
is a valuable guide to some of the best literature of the 
day. Send for a copy. : 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 


MISS KITTY 


By Helen B. Williams: 


A story of a young girl from the age of 
Sixteen onward, through the experiences 
of home life and school life. 

12mo = 2 Price, $1.25. 
Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO., 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


OF THE 


The World’s 
Greatest Masterpiece. 
The Finest Illustrated Edition 
ever offered in any language 
orin any country, is 
' NOW READY. 


Introduction by Canon Farrar 


IMITATION 
OF CH, Ri of The Great Book of the 


Address A.J. HOLMAN & Co., LIMITED, 
1222 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s ‘pearl top”’ or 
‘pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—ifyou 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
timesas muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust asgood. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co 


OMFORT With leather 

with Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 


on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fine 
Correspondence 
ee Paper 


is nowasessentialtoalady’s 
boudoir as a dressing case, 
The WHITING PAPERCO. 
\ recognize and meet the de- 
(} mand most fully. . Their 
1 Standard Linen” 
fj and numerous other styles 
¥Y of paper are correct for 
society use. They are the 
largest manufacturers of 
fine stationery in theworld. 

o You can see an immense 
variety of iaiaae papers at your stationer’s. If he does 
not have them ask him to write to us for them. 


Ee Feaps ates <o 8) yen tere 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK and PHILA. 
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“It might have been; 


It yet may be. 


There is time enough only keep 
track of the minutes; they will ac- 
complish wonders if wisely ordered; 
that is the secret of final success— 
watching the minutes. Have you 
a new, quick-winding Waterbury? 

It is the ideal low-priced watch; 
with all the genuineness, beauty 
and accuracy of the high-cost ones. 
Every woman might and ought to 
have it. So should every man and 
boy. Itisa treasure in itself and 
often saves a costlier one. 


Stem winding and setting, gold, 
filled, or coin-silver, Hunt- 
ing-case or chatelaine.— 
Every jeweler sells it in all 
styles. $4 to Srs. 32 


e that some houses always 
y Ou have noticed seem to need repainting; 
they look dingy, rusted, 
faded. Others always look bright, clean, fresh, The owner “of the first 
“‘economizes” with ‘‘cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 
ings never lovk as well. 

Almost everyoody knows “that good paint can only be had by using 
strictly pur> White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strict y pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch” process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 

** ANCHOR”’ (Cincinnati) , “ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

“ ARMSTXKONG « McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘* FAHNESTOCK” (ritispurgh) 

“ATLANI1C"’ (New York) **LEWIS” (Philadeiphia) 


“BE /Misn-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) *““MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
“ BRAULEY.’’ (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
* BROOKLYN * (New York) “SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“COLLIER ) (St.Louis) ““SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 


**SOUTHERN ” (St. Louth and Chicago) 
*“ULSTER” (New York) 
**UNION”’’ (New York) 


*“CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere, 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book contaihing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 


1 Broadway, New York. 


_I400FLABOVE SEA. LEVE 


inter fland Summer resort o f peculiar eeecilences fncinate separate sanitarium treatment by strictly regular physicians. 
A New Principle Applied to Consumption and Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 


Areporto Medical Commission showing results hitherto unknown and impossible by prevailing methods, al so illustrated 


folder and addresses of patients cured sent on application. Two weeks stay will prove superiority over any climatic chanve. 


Personal investigation o RatienOae puaLe cian especially invited. Address STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 


C.M.DANIELS, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; S G: DORR, M. D. Buffalo, N. Y. 
JOHN DAMBACK,M. D. ,Buffalo, ie & WM. J.CRONYN,M.D.,Dunokirk,N.Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


iii le 


il 


From an original, on “ordinary paper with any 


SN 


pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


; Joy il 


A AMA RA LL 


= are THE Wiest 


So Well, the mew paper issued By tie 
S CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIF 


= CALLED THE WESTERN SETTLERS 


tells all about it and will be sent, (Sp 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and peate nee — 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 


Lakewood-on=Chautauqua, 
Box 126 NEW YORK. 


\b Zena Su$Ue 


? OUTDOOR 


sy Heorshe who cycles 
¥ not, knows little of the 
grandest pleasure to])), 
& mortal permitted. He 
By or she who rides not a 
yA Columbia knows not, 
of ‘‘ winged flight on 
®% bands of everlasting 
Sd steel,’ for Columbias il 
gare sound. | | 


Book about Ccluinbias free at 
q Columbi+ ageucies LRU) © 
2-cent stamps. Pope Mfy. Co., Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford, | 
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O Lowell Institute lecturer has 
N ever received a more flattering wel- 
come than that accorded Professor 
Drummond, and the series of twelve lectures 
on The Evolution of Man, three of which 
have already been given, bids fair to take 
rank with the notable courses of other years 
by such men as Professor Fisher and Dr. 
Storrs. Standing room is at a premium al- 
ready and scores are turned away every 
evening. This popular interest is a per- 
sonal tribute to the eminent lecturer, but it 
also demonstrates afresh the keen desire on 
the part of thoughtful persons to know more 
about man on his physical side and in his 
immortal relations. The course has ad- 
vanced far enough to show that its influence 


will be to conserve Christian faith, for 


while Professor Drummond gives full 
weight to what science has conclusively 
proved, he holds to the spiritual and the 
divine as the supreme forces in human his- 
tory and human life. ‘The lectures, if 
published, will be a signal and influential 
contribution to the discussion of evolution, 
Professor Drummond expects to speak at 
Harvard, Amherst and elsewhere before re- 
turning to Scotland, although while his lec- 
tures here are going on he will not be able 
to respond to many calls. 


Congregationalism’s part in the series of 
religious congresses to be held in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair has now been 
“more definitely outlined in a preliminary 
address of the committee, Rey. Willard Scott, 
D.D., chairman, appointed to represent the 
denomination in accordance with a vote of 
the last National Council. The Parliament 
of Religions opens Sept. 10 and the historic 
precedence of our polity among the Prot- 
estant faiths of the country is recognized in 
assigning that date for two sessions de- 
voted to a presentation of the truths for 
which Congregationalism stands and the in- 
terests which are dear to us. The speakers 
will be men whom the denomination will be 
gratified to have represent it. During the 
following week Congregational headquarters 
will be opened in one of the smaller halls.of 
the Art Palace, in which magnificent build- 
ing, containing twenty-two auditoriums, 
various meetings of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, which lasts from Sept. 10-27, will be 
_held. Doubtless a number of the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims will time their visits to 
Chicago with a view to attending this im- 
_ portant gathering. 


Commenting on the fact that a South- 
erner, who served with distinction in the 
Confederate army, is now at the head of the 
Navy Department, Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
of Princeton, in the April Review of Reviews, 
truly says: 4 

‘Who can regard such facts without wonder 
and pride? Such is the healing and amalga- 
mating force of fair fight, and of the sovereign 
determinations of policy under free institu- 
tions! The war is indeed a long way behind 
us. 3 


ah 


nae 


We are reminded of the truth of the above 
as we read the speeches made last week at 
Atlanta, Ga., by the mayor, the commander 
of the Confederate Veterans and the repre- 
sentatives of the women of the city, at a re- 
ception given in honor of Gen. O. O. How- 
ard. With hands clasped over ‘‘ Old Glory” 
the former Union general and Confederate 
colonel pledged their loyalty to the reunited 
nation. General Howard was moved to 
make a speech of exceptionable fervor and 
frankness, in which he set forth his political 
creed, which is somewhat at variance with 
that of the average politician, viz., To love 
the Lord with all his soul and his neighbor 
as himself. 


The State of South Carolina has decided 
to take entire charge of the liquor traffic 
within its borders. This policy has been 
tried abroad, but not in the same sense. 
The Gothenburg system in Norway is a 
system of state control, but this control is 
much more detailed and carefully managed 
than there is any announcement that it is 
to be in South Carolina. If the experiment 
in the American State results in a more 
intelligent, vigorous and successful han- 
dling of the problem, in a diminution of the 
amount of public temptation and an amel- 
ioration of the other evils attending the ex- 
istence of saloons, so as to be a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that control by the State is 
a distinct advance upon past methods in 


~ the direction of good morals, the example 


of South Carolina ‘will be followed else- 
where. But if the matter prove to be 
merely a new move in the game of politics 
and if it neither accomplish nor attempt 
anything of practical value, it will soon be 
forgotten. 


According to Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
“*Episcopal Methodism in America is at the 
forks of the road. The one leads to Congre- 
gationalism, the other back to the old path 
trod by our fathers.’? Indeed! If we must 
accept one or the other of the bishop’s al- 
ternatives perhaps we would better get ready 
for the incorporation of the good folk who 
number so many million and give so gener- 
ously to missions at home and abroad. But 
we fancy that the bishop overstates the di- 
lemma. It doubtless is true, as he says, 
that ‘‘ the letter and spirit of the compact by 
which the ministry and membership of Epis- 
copal Methodism for the glory of God and 
the good of the church delegated to con- 
stituted authority the distribution of min- 
isterial labor’? is ignored by a constantly 
increasing number of churches. This dis- 
regard causes heartburnings among breth- 
ren and leads the recalcitrant churches to 
‘incur all the disadvantages of out-and-out 
Congregationalism without its safeguards 
and compensations.’’ Nevertheless, the day 
of episcopal authority is not returning. 
Even in the Roman Catholic fold it has been 
dealt deadly blows by recent decisions of the 


Pope, who has overruled the bishops of 
France and the United States. Every step 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church takes which looks toward 
the extension of the time limit positively re- 
enforces the authority of the preacher and 
the congregation. Every step it may take 
in obedience to counsel like Bishop Fitz- 
gerald’s, which bas for its purpose the in- 
crease of arbitrary power lodged ina bishop, 
is a step that will put the church out of 
touch with the life and thought of the age. 


<= 


DENOMINATIONAL 00-OPERATION, 


Interest in a greatly needed reform seems 
to be finding most earnest expression in the 
extreme limits of our country. In Wash- 
ington and Maine practical steps have been 
attempted toward such co-operation between 
denominations as will tend to decrease the 
great waste of efforts and of money in the 
needless multiplication of feeble churches. 
An article on our 580th page describes the 
progress of the movement in the former 
State and President W. DeWitt Hyde gives 
an account in the Forum for April of what 
is being done in Maine. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of co- 
operation lies in the conviction of some of 
the denominations that their chief mission 
is to convert the Chiistians of other denom- 
inations to their own methods. The very 
intensity of effort to bring about moral re- 
forms seems often to belittle the aims of 
reformers. Many temperance workers give 
little thought to-the intemperate or to those 
who promote intemperance, but reserve 
their hardest blows for their fellow-workers 
who do not adopt all their rules and meth- 
ods. They feel that they can make more 
impression on those already interested in 
the main subject than on those who are in- 
different or opposed. So also the Christian 
who magnifies the things which distinguish 
him from other Christians believes that he 
will find in other religious bodies a more 
hopeful field for impressing his views than 
in the world outside. A few years ago in 
Missouri the denomination which calls itself 
‘‘Christian’’ employed in its missionary 
work three ‘‘ debating evangelists,’ whose 
sole business was to go to every town in the 
State where a new Sunday school or church 
was being organized and, if possible, pre- 
vent the organization. They would appear 
in the meeting and before its close would 
announce a time for holding another meet- 
ing, and in this they would spend the hour 
in showing the wickedness of the body 
which was trying to plant a Christian insti- 
tution in the new town. 

Accompanying our article we received a 
letter from a Baptist minister in Washing- 
ton who had read the article in manuscript. 
He desired to explain that Baptists cannot 
co-operate with other denominations be- 
cause ‘‘our simple watchword is loyalty to 
the clear commands of Christ, regarding 
nothing as non-essential which we find 
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plainly written in the volume of the Book.”’ 
He writes that Baptists would not deliber- 
ately seek the overthrow of any Christian 
enterprise, but if the power of Baptist prin- 
ciples, that is, belief in immersion as the 
only baptism, should result in annihilating 
the enterprise, they would only glory in it, 
‘as we should clearly see that it was a tri- 
-umph of truth, and then only with reverent 
humility, that Christ alone might be hon- 
ored.”? This is simply a devout adaptation 
of the watchword of Islamism, ‘‘Our God 
is God alone, and Baptists are His prophets.”’ 
It well illustrates the greatest obstacle to 
denominational co-operation—the conviction 
In each denomination that its chief mission 
is to absorb or destroy all the others. 

As to Congregationalists, we shall do 
most to promote co-operation by devoting 
our energies first and chiefly to convert men 
to Christ, and so to change communities into 
spiritual obedience to Him, and next to ad- 
vance the education of the people in the 
knowledge of Christian character as supreme 
devotion to Him, reception of the Holy 
Spirit as His gift and as close fellowship 
with other Christians as can be maintained 
consistently with peace. This may be slow 
work, but it is sure to be most fruitful in 
the end. Deeper and broader Christian char- 
acter and intelligence alone will bring de- 
nominational co-operation. 

We believe that too much stress has been 

laid in the discussion of recent years on the 
importance of organized unity. No denomi- 
nation looks with favor toward losing itself 
in another. Its idea of unity is the absorp- 
tion of other denominations into itself, 
‘ Much of the preaching on Christian unity 
simply intensifies denominationalism. But 
co-operation is possible. To some extent it 
is already realized. The experiments in 
Maine and Washington will not be in vain, 
The recent conferences in New York be- 
tween representatives of the Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed home 
missionary societies have given a new impe- 
tus to the movement. The discussion in 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting Jast week be- 
tween Free Baptists and Congregationalists 
was an important step in the same direc- 
tion. Piety, patience, persistence and prac- 
tical experiments will show the unreasona- 
bleness, the waste and the disloyalty to 
Christ of His disciples of different names 
contending with one another to divide and 
subdivide fields which constantly diminish 
by such a process when they might be en- 
larged and made nobly fruitful by co-opera- 
tion. Such efforts often bring so rich re- 
sults in revivals that the sight of Christian 
denominations rejoicing in one another’s 
prosperity is the most effective persuasion 
to the unconverted to accept Christ as their 
Redeemer. As faith deepens and love en- 
larges Christian character the lines which 
divide Christians will become less marked, 
and by and by, if they do not disappear, 
will remain only to strengthen the-one body, 
as the partitions of a great building make 
its walls and roof to stand secure. 


OFFICE SEEKERS, 

Should a stranger land on our shores dur- 
ing these early weeks of the new adminis- 
tration, he could not fail to be impressed by 
that ardent zeal to serve their country which 
hundreds of men are now manifesting, to 


the grave neglect of their own affairs. He 
would infer that we were not a selfish peo- 
ple, bent upon making ourselves rich; that, 
on the contrary, we had reached the stage 
of human development when we needed no 
longer the spur of self-interest to make us 
useful members of society. Indeed, must 
we also not think it remarkable that there 
are SO many men with such a hunger for the 
opportunities of service which a change of 
administration still affords in our land? 
Suppose this absurd, if not shameful, tray- 
esty of public spirit should suddenly be 
transformed into the reality, suppose we 
could take these office seekers literally, sup- 
pose they constituted a symptom of wide- 
spread patriotism instead of national per- 
versity, how different life would seem, yes, 
how different it would be! ; 

After all, every individual should be an 
office seeker. Sometimes we wonder what 
is the object of our lives. The plans we 
purposed to accomplish are not carried out. 
We do not get the happiness we hoped for 
so long and thus we are tempted to ask, Is 
life worth living? Probably many lives do 
not seem so when it is remembered how lit- 
tle of what the world calls goed falls to 
their share. It is depressing to consider 
from this point of view thousands whose 
waking hours are mostly spent in the mo- 
notonous din of a great mill or, worse yet, 
whose every hour is passed in a wretched 
tenement. But the moment you look upon 
them as office holders rendering indispensa- 
ble service to society, that moment their 
lives gain a significance and a dignity which 
ennobles them whether they consciously ac- 
knowledge it or not. 

It must be exhilarating to control that 
wonderful mechanism, the electric car, but 
does not the personal satisfaction in this 
lose its force on dark nights when the east 
wind blows cold and full of sleet into the 
motorman’s face? Doubtless habit, the 
‘* creat fly wheel of society,’’ keeps the man 
at his post. And yet he ought to look 
upon his remaining there, and we ought to 
look upon it, as fidelity to us all, to society. 

Every one is either an office holder or a 
parasite, unless his life work is completed 
or not yet begun. Moreover, we err greatly 
if we think paupers are simply persons 
clothed in rags and incapable of self-sup- 
port. They are, rather, those rich and poor 
who, having the strength to be useful, are 
useless. It is not sufficient to be pictur- 
esque; the medieval beggar was very pic- 
turesque. Every life must be judged from 
its relation to society. No one can take up 
even the business of hod-carrying exclu- 
sively to earn his bread and meat. This 
principle’sounds strangely like cant, but its 
cynical neglect has led to the moral aim- 
lessness of thousands, of which the finan- 
cial unfaithfulness, so prevalent as to have 
become a byword, is but one indication. 
Our forgetfulness of it leads us also to re- 
gard the man who is out of work only as 
one whom pity should impel us.:to help. 
We ought to consider him likewise and pre- 
dominantly ‘as so much social power, tempo- 
rarily running to waste which it is our duty 
to restore to its proper work. Our senti- 
ment of sympathy thus becomes an elevated 
moral impulse. 

Surely this. view of life must finally tri- 
umph. When its-victory is won the young 
man’s chief and thoroughly sincere question 


will be, not how may I get on, but what ot- 
fice can I best fill, what function may I most 
perfectly perform, the merchant’s, the sca- 
man’s the mason’s or the teacher’s? This 
brighter day, when office holding shall be 
universal, is not so distant as we sometimes 
imagine. Its rays already pierce the dark- 
ness of our indifference and fill us with 
social discontent. 


FAST DAY OBSERVANOE. 


Governor Russell’s recent proclamation 
has forced the people of this State to face 
fairly the question of keeping the day either 
as a true fast or as a holiday, and there can 
be no doubt about the popular reply. 
Whether the Legislature is aware of the fact 
or not, the day no longer is regarded reli- 
giously, except by a comparative handful of 
people. For instance, the Boston Post sent 
reporters to fifty-two Protestant churches in 
this city and its suburbs on the Fast Day 
just passed. In only seventeen were any serv- 
ices held. There was but a single large con- 
gregation, that of the Park Street Church 
and the Tremont Temple, which united and 
numbered 1,260. The Second Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church had an audience 
of 319 and the Shawmut Church one of 
270, but all the South Boston churches to- 
gether rallied only 269. The Bromfield 
Street Methodists gathered 184, three other 
churches had between one and two hundred 
apiece and nine more had Jess than a hun- 
dred each, seven of them having less than 
tifty apiece and one, St. Paul’s, having only 
six persons present. The whole seventeen 
audiences numbered by actual count only 
3,072 persons in a population of at least 
500,000. On the other hand, in spite of the 
snow which interfered with out-of-door 
sports, the day was generally observed as a 
holiday. 

The meaning of these facts may as well 
be admitted. This disposition to make the 
day a holiday is not due to any general 
lapse of our population into disregard of 
law, propriety or religion. It is due simply 
to an honesty which prefers to treat things 
as being what they are. The day no longer 
is a fast day, and ordinarily there is no 
reason why it should be.. A mere custom 
has lost weight when its significance has 
vanished. When the Pilgrim colony was in 
peril from Indians or from drought, or 
when the gloom of the War of the Rebellion 
enshrouded us, there was a plain, recog- 
nized reason for public fasting and prayer. 
People generally and readily observed the 
day, as they will again whenever there is 
fresh occasion. But the notion that the 
public ought to be, or can be, compelled to 
go on observing it religiously as a mere cus- 
tom, and that neglect to observe it thus in- 
dicates a tendency toward anarchy, is too 
extravagant a claim to demand serious heed. 
We heartily believe in the value of such oc- 
casions as public fast days when some pub- 
lic sorrow, misfortune or sin has fixed at- 
tention upon the duty of public as well as 
private penitence and confession. It is for 
this very reason that we oppose with equal 
heartiness the continued appointment of a 
fast day for no more special reasons than 
that a particular period of the year has re- 
curred and that our ancestors long ago 
thought it proper to institute an annual 
fast. ‘ i 
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THE ESSENCE OF HEATHENISM. 


Heathenism does not consist in belonging 
to a dusky, scantily-clad tribe in some warm 
climate. Nor in being dirty, poor, home- 
less, friendless, or the victim of evil habits 
in a great city, nor in all these at once. The 
essence of heathenism is that which repels 
men \from goodness and from God. It is 
selfishness. Just so far as selfishness rules 
our lives, to that extent we are heathenish, 
_ no matter how cultured we may be or what 

church we attend. One of our polite, re- 
fined, modern city heathen may be more in 
fault than are the brown or black heathen 
who represent the lowest known types of 
humanity. The apostle declares that even 
they have enough knowledge of God to lead 
them somehow to Him, but their ignorance 
is so-stolid that the delastctoas which impels 
them to refuse or neglect to turn to Him is 
much less blameworthy than it would be 
other wise. 

Heathenism shows itself as often as else- 
where in the grasping after the gratification 
of desire. Is it money which you crave, or 
social recognition, or literary or political 
success, or only the name of being the best 
housekeeper in the village or the best black- 
smith in the county? Every one of these 
may be a proper and honorable object of 
effort, and, on the other hand, if any one of 
them btaorbe you enough to cause you to 
forget to put God and your fellowmen fir st, 
then, so far as its influence extends, it is 
making you as truly a heathen as if you 
lived in China. Heathenism reveals itself, 
too, in an assumption of wisdom, in a fvol- 
ish vanity based upon supposed intellectual 

“superiority. How often this absurd self- 
conceit renders young men and women ridic- 
ulous, If that were all, it would be com- 
paratively a small matter. 

tempts them to deny God, to smile at Chris- 
tianity, to imagine that agnosticism is smart 
and that the eternal and immutable princi- 
ples of righteousness somehow have been 
outgrown and set aside, it is making actual 

‘ heathen of them, as true and pitiable and 

_needy heathen as if they lived somewhere 
five thousand miles away and talked another 
language, 

Heathenism in its essential principle al- 
ways and everywhere is the love and service 
of self instead of God. Let us remember it. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The decisions of Judges Taft and Ricks 
of Ohio, Billings of New Orleans, Bar- 
rett of New York and Speer of: Georgia, all 
rendered within two weeks, have crystal- 
lized into fact opinions relative to the rela- 
tions between the State, corporations and 
their employés which have been gathering 
force for years as time after time the people 
have seen their rights ignored by the selfish 
corporation or the selfish labor organiza- 
tion. The decisions find their legal author- 
ity either in the interstate commerce act or 
‘in the Sherman anti-trust law, and those 
laws find their authority in the will of the 

people who are determined that the power 
of monopoly centered in great trusts or in 


' great labor organizations shall not be al- 


lowed, through the boycott, to stifle compe- 
tition or impede the natural movements of 
‘travel and commerce. As between an indi- 
‘vidual employer and his employés, or manu- 
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facturing and commercial corporations and 
their employés, the courts—representing the 
State—have not assumed to intervene, but 
they have definitely asserted the right of the 
nation to forbid the use of the boycott by 
an organization of laborers when such use 
means any impairment of the service of the 
publie carrier engaged in interstate com- 
merce, as in the boycott recently ordered by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
against the transfer of Lake Shore cars to 
the Ann Arbor Road, or when it renders 
impossible the transfer of freight from point 
to point within a definite local area, as in 
the case of the New Orleans strike of last 
November. 


The judges plainly see what the labor 
leaders instantly pointed out, that if this 
extension of the authority of the State is to 
meet with popular approval it must be im- 
partial and bear as heavily upon the boy- 
cotts of organized capital as upon those of 
organized labor. Hence the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the decisions of Judges Barrett 
and Speer, the one refusing to,grant an in- 
junction sought by the employers to restrain 
their former employés from circulating a 
letter calculated to cause a boycott of the 
employers by the consumers because the 
employers were the original discriminators 
and boycotters; the other granting the peti- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and requiring- the receiver of the 
Central Railroad of Georgia to enter into 
contracts with that organization for the 
service of its members, at the same time dis- 
tinctly denying the permissibility of Rule 12 
of the brotherhood, which grants authority 
to its chief to order a boycott, and distinctly 
affirming that in this specific instance, since 
the engineers voluntarily asked for court 
control, therefore, when they desire to leave 
the employ of the receiver, in a body or 
otherwise, they must only do it upon such 
conditions as the court may think proper 
for the protection of the property and the 
maintenance of justice to all concerned. 
Here we have the important precedent es- 
tablished of a federal judge ordering a rep- 
resentative of the State, temporarily guard- 
ing the interests of stockholders and the 
State alike, to employ certain individuals 
upon definite conditions, which bind those 
employed to recognize the rights of the public 
and the owners and likewise compel the re- 
ceiver to refrain, pending the drafting and 
signing of the new contract, from discharg- 
ing or in any way injuring those now in his 
employ who have in any way brought about 
the judicial decree. 


Secretary Gresham is likely to have abun- 
dant opportunity for showing the mettle that 
is in him and the administration he repre- 
sents. Not only is the Hawaiian question to 
be settled but the rights of American mission- 
aries throughout the world seem to be im- 
periled by the hostility of adherents of reli- 
gions which Christianity is supplanting, 
while from Peru comes the news of the 
wounding of our consul or agent at Mol- 
lendo. Circumstances lead to the belief 
that this will not prove to be a very im- 
portant incident, but it is gratifying to 
know that President Cleveland and Secretary 
Gresham sent a stiff note to the United 


“States minister in Lima stating that, if the 


facts were established, ‘‘expression of re- 


gret, prompt prosecution of the guilty par- 
ties and reparation for injury to property 
and person’’ must be demanded from the 
Peruyian Government. As to the mission: 
aries, we have referred previously to the 
persecution of the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board in Turkey, to the tampering 
with the mail of missionaries and United 
States officials by the Turkish officials and 
the efforts which the board’s officials have 
made to induce the State Department to act 
swiftly and vigorously. 


Itis a pleasure to announce that Secretary 
Gresham has cabled to Minister Thompson 
in Constantinople a strong expression of 
President Cleveland’s views and _ positive 
instructions to demand not only prompt 
reparation for the destruction of the college 
at Marsovan, but punishment of all those 
guilty of arson, alleged prior acts of sedi- 
tion by the students not to affect the rights 
of the United States in the premises. More- 
over, inviolability of official correspondence 
is to be secured. In short, the Sublime 
Porte is to be given to understand that its 
attitude toward the Marsovan incident is to 
be made the test of Turkey’s future amica- 
ble relations with the United States. Itis 
about time. There are nearly two hundred 
citizens of the United States residing in 
Turkey, who control property valued at 
more than two million dollars. They, espe- 
cially the missionaries, doubtless do incul- 
cate principles of thought and action which 
are different from those which underlie a 
government like that of the sultan’s, but 
the missionaries themselves are law abiding 
and their inherent rights as men and citi- 
zens of the United States must be defended. 
Rumors of fighting at Ponape and on the 
Marshall Islands, in which the missionaries 
have suffered violence, haye come to the 
Pacific coast through masters of sailing 
vessels, and it may be that here again it 
will be necessary for our officials to act. 


It is scarcely fair to base any broad gen- 
eralization or prophecy with reference to 
political currents upon the result of the 
municipal and congressional elections held 
on the 4th in various parts of the country. 
In Rhode Island and Wisconsin the Demo- 
crats seem to have gained, the Prohibition 
vote in the former State being exceptionally 
large and the election of governor being 
thrown upon the Legislature, the complexion 
of which is uncertain at present writing. 
In Missouri, Michigan and Kansas the Re- 
publicans gained, the vote in Kansas being 
especially notable for its absolute rejection 
of the Populist candidates and the phenom- 
enal vote cast by the women, they register- 
ing and voting to a degree never equaled in 
that State or any other, their object being 
primarily to show such an interest in the 
franchise as would justify and fortify them 
in asking for legislation which will enlarge 
the bounds of their franchise rights. The 
majority of 19,000 votes given to Carter Har- 
rison by the citizens of Chicago is a fact of 
dire omen, not only to that city but to the 
nation. The issue was so plainly joined 
that the defeat of the candidate of the better 
elements is the more lamentable and pro- 
nounced. Several lessons doubtless have 
been set for municipal reformers every- 
where to profit by. The choice of a candi- 
date was scarcely as ideal as it might have 
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been. The enemy surpassed in the perfec- 
tion of its machine and its supply of money. 
Possibly there was too much insistence upon 
the viciousness of the candidate who won 
that caused a reaction among the class of 
men who forget principles in the desire to 
help a man whom every one condemns. 
The citizens of Chicago who anticipate a 
reign of officially protected vice and lawless- 
ness during the World’s Fair may be disap- 
pointed. We hope they will be. If they 
are not, they still have several formidable 
weapons left. Press and pulpit and the 
higher courts can speak even when alder- 
men, police and the minor judges are recre- 
ant. 


Judge William Lochren of Minnesota has 
been named by President Cleveland for the 
very important position of pension commis- 
sioner. If reports from his home and from 
Washington do not greatly err he is far bet- 
ter qualified to hold this position than any 
recent incumbent. His fine war record will 
weaken the protests of those who may be 
disposed to charge him with lack of sym- 
pathy for the ‘‘boys” should he attempt 
the reforms to which the administration is 
pledged. His record as a judge in Minne- 
sota shows that, presumably, he has that 
equipment for weighing evidence which is 
needed in separating the legitimate from 
the illegitimate claims upon the national 
treasury. The unanimous approval of his 
nomination by the Republican Legislature 
of his State shows that the man must bea 
broad-gauge citizen and not a narrow parti- 
san. The appointment of Mr. Hannis Tay- 
lor of Georgia as minister to Spain and Prof. 
Eben Alexander of North Carolina as minis- 
ter to Greece are in no sense political ap- 
pointments, but rather distinct recognition 
of the advisability of sending to foreign 
courts men who have eminence as students 
of institutions and literature. Hannis Tay- 
lor.is author of a study of The History of 
the Origin and Growth of the English Insti- 

_tution, which has won for him high rank as 
a student of institutional origins. Professor 
Alexander is a long-time student and teacher 
of Greek in the University of North Carolina 
and doubtless may be counted upon to ren- 
der valuable aid to the American school at 
Athens, 


The appointment of Caleb W. West of 
Salt Lake City to be governor of the Terri- 
tory of Utah returns a former governor of 
that ambitious people to a post-he filled 
when Mr, Cleveland was President before. 
He is credited with having had much to do 
with bringing about a law-abiding attitude 
on the part of the Mormon leaders. Lat- 
_terly he has been in Washington lobbying for 
Statehood. This probably will make his ap- 
pointment objectionable to those in Utah who 
distrust the sincerity of the Mormon lead- 
ers, and hence oppose the creation of a State. 
It should not be overlooked that at last, after 
forty years of giving by the rank and file 
and secret planning by the leaders, the great 
Mormon Temple has been dedicated with 
ceremonies characteristic of the dedicators. 
Thousands of the faithful from all parts of 
Utah, the Territories, Mexico and Canada, 
have journeyed to Salt Lake City and on 
successive days entered the luxuriously, per- 
fectly appointed interior of the massive 
granite building and listened to the stirring 


words of President Woodruff, Counselor 
George Cannon and other of the Jeaders. 
Brigham Young and Joseph Smith, as a 
matter of course, have been eulogized, and 
an era when prejudice against the church of 
the Latter Day Saints will die out proph- 
esied. Utah still needs watching by states- 
men and friends of a pure faith and pure 
morals. The period of probation: need not 
be shortened nor should it be unduly length- 
ened. 


Punch recently advised Irish Loyalists and 
Protestants, who had talked of ‘‘ death be- 
fore slavery,’ to ‘‘be loyal and protest 
constitutionally.’’ Mr. Balfour disagrees 


with this advyice—sane, even if it does come * 


from a confirmed jester. He has spent the 
week in Ulster, speaking nominally against 
the home rule bill, but really appealing to 
the religious animosities of the Ulstermen 
and virtually inciting them to revolt should 
the bill pass. Such advice from so promi- 
nent a leader of the opposition is as un- 
precedented as it is vicious. We have as- 
cended frog such a plane of political war- 
fare in this country, and to those who 
might venture to adopt Mr. Balfour’s tactics 
we should apply the term ‘‘ dangerous dem- 
agogue.’’ Mr. Gladstone, in a characteristic 
speech moving the second reading of the 
home rule bill, let it be known that neither 
the threats of Ulster nor the arguments of 
his opponents had induced him to amend 
the bill save in minor particulars. He dis- 
played his intimate knowledge of the history 
of statecraft by his references to the relative 
merits of incorporated and autonomous po- 
litical unions, and he intimated that he was 
very willing to make changes in the finan- 
cial clauses of the bill if the House deemed 
them insecure in their guarantees to the 
imperial exchequer. Scarcely has the Lan- 
cashire strike been settled when the great 
shipping town of Hull is conyulsed with 
the contest between the Dock Laborers’. 
Union and the Shipping Federation, the 
former striking because of the employment 
of non-union labor by the latter. Strong 
efforts to draw in the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Unions and widen the force of the blow 
against the shipping interests are being 
made. Hard feeling is crystallizing and the 
non-union men are only enabled to work 
through military guardianship, 


The arguments before the Bering Sea ar- 
bitrators in Paris, made during the week by 
Sir Charles Russell for Great Britain and 
by Hon. E. J. Phelps and Mr. J.C. Carter 
for the United States, have referred exclu- 
sively to questions of procedure and the 
propriety of admitting evidence submitted 
by Great Britain after the time which the 
United States supposed marked the legal 
limit for the admission of testimony. Our 
representatives have let it be known frankly 
that they consider Great Britain’s insist- 
ence upon the admission of thjs supple- 
mentary testimony to be most extraordi- 
nary and not warranted by any fair inter- 
pretation of the treaty of arbitration. At 
the same time they have declared their 
unwillingness to delay a decision upon the 
merits of the question by insisting peremp- 
torily upon the technical point. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the international 
controversy it will not be possible to say 
that our interests have not been carefully 


guarded. We havea Supreme Court justice 
for arbitrator, an ex-Secretary of State for 
adviser, who has prepared the case with 
great thoroughness, and for counsel three 
of the ablest lawyers in the country, 


es 


IN BRIEF, 


Institutional churches have already out- 
lived the experimental stage and it must be 
admitted that they seem to have come to stay. 
It is not too early, therefore, in the case of 
some of them at least, to arrive at a fair and 
discrimipating estimate of the merits of their ~ 
work. With this end in view we have secured 
a series of articles, the first of which appears 
this week, prepared by members of our own 
staff, which describe four well-known and 
typical institutional churches. The article on 
St. George’s will be followed by sketches of 
the Fourth Church, Hartford, the Jersey City 
Tabernacle and Berkeley Temple, Boston. 


Christians should be as eager to utilize 
God’s spiritual power as manufacturers are 
to avail themselves of His material power. 


Hand-picked fruit is best in religion as in 
agriculture. See the paragraph in our depart- 
ment Progress of the Kingdom, about the 
union meeting at Kyoto, Japan. 


The city authorities of San Francisco have 
announced that every professional pugilist 
found in that city will be arrested as a va- 
grant. San Francisco sets a wholesome ex- 
ample. 


Ministerial patience is subjected to a good 
many diverse tests in these days but we doubt 
if it is easy to find a parallel to the experience 
of that Connecticut pastor who has been in his 
present parish five years and not until this 
spring did a wedding occur within the limits 
of his field. It is well that he is already mar- 
ried. 


The new warden at the Massachusetts State 
prison appears to have begun well and to be 
giving evidence of possessing a genuine back- 
bone. Itis high time that the reign of senti- 
ment were ended in such institutions, that the 
officers and not the prisoners controlled them 
and that it were rendered impossible for their 
inmates to obtain weapons, luxuries, etc., from 
the outside world. Warden Bridges thus far 
appears to possess the necessary firmness with- 
out lacking the equally important kindness. 


It is a good point which the author of Mon- 
day Musings makes in the last Advance that 
councils to dismiss a pastor too often are 
treated among us in an undignified, not to 
say farcical, manner. If the retiring pastor 
can be present and the case can be fully 
treated, we see no reason why convenience 
sometimes may not be consulted by dealing 
with his dismission and the installation of 
his successor on the same occasion. But to 
expect a dismissing council to act merely as 
a formal recorder and indorser of what has 
been already done but needs to be officially 
certified, is to treat it unbecomingly. 


While we in this country are passing into 
an era in politics which is described as that 
of “ goed feeling ’’ it may not be amiss to sur- 
vey the field of British politics, where such 
expressions—we quote the Christian World— 


-as these are being hurled about: ‘‘Mr. Glad- 


stone has sold the church for thirty votes, 
just as its great Master was sold for thirty 
pieces of silver,” ‘‘ Proyed himself [Mr. @lad- 
stone] to be utterly unscrupulous... has 
disregarded almost every shred of. principle 
and honor,” ‘‘ The most consummate political 
mischief-maker that ever lived,” etc. A point 
not to be lost sight of is that these are not the 
words of editors, professional partisan advo- 
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cates or of the uneducated, but the rather the 
epithets used by dukes, archbishops and col- 
lege professors and such like. 


The uncertainty which has existed ever 
since the Chicago meeting of the American 
Board in October last whether Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D. D., would accept his re-election as a 
member of the Prudential Committee, to which 
he had been chosen in the face of his refusal 
to be a candidate, has been set at rest by let- 
ters from him received in this city last week 
and dated at Jerusalem, where he had just 
arrived in his journey around the world. In 
these letters he says that after long and care- 
ful deliberation he has decided not to remain 
on the committee, and refers to the demands 
of the Christian Endeavor cause upon his 
time and thought, which necessitate frequent 
and extended absences from Boston. 
leaves two vacancies upon the Prudential 
Committee. 


Edward Everett Hale, who has just passed 
his seventy-first birthday, says that when he 
was in Harvard College the general atmos- 
phere of undergraduate life was literary. Now 
he is sure that athletics is more talked of 
among the young fellows than any other 
one subject. Per contra, Professor Drummond, 
contrasting in his lecture last Friday evening 


the physical condition of the savage with that 


of the scions of modern civilization, created a 
ripple of laughter by saying, “In former days 
every Man was an athlete; now you have to 
pay to see one.’”’ The contradiction, however, 
in the two utterances is more apparent than 
real, for despite the astonishing interest in 
athletics, outside college walls as well as in- 
side, the public does spend a vast amount of 
money every year simply for the pleasure of 
looking at sports. 


The New York Observer will soon pass the 
milestone which marks the completion of 
threescore years and ten, and in common with 
its many friends and well-wishers we offer our 
congratulations on its honorable history and 
its present well-merited prosperity. ‘ Staid,’’ 
‘dignified,’ ‘‘conservative,” are the adjec- 
tives which are customarily used to charac- 
terize our New York contemporary, but cer- 
tainly those epithets represent qualities which 
any journal may be proud to have asséciated 
with itself, especially when, as in this case, 
they are conjoined with an enterprise which 
keeps it abreast of the times. The Boston 
Recorder, of which the Congregationalist is the 
lineal descendant, was eight years old when 
the Observer was born, and in view of that fact 
we feel justified in considering even the ven- 
erable Observer as a younger sister, though 
nearest us in age of all the great and increas- 
ing family of religious newspapers. 


The impossibility of getting positive terms 
from the railroad people, East and West, be- 
cause of the World’s Fair, has delayed until 
now the fixing of the place for holding the 
sixty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society. Under the circum- 
stances the executive committee has decided 
to hold it again in Saratoga from Tuesday, 
May 30, to Thursday, June 1. There will be 
the customary concessions as to board and 
lodging, and it is hoped that the terms for- 


\ merly given by the railroads—one-third fare 


home for those paying full fare in going—will 
be granted this year. More definite announce- 
ments will be made shortly. The appeals of 
_ the officers of the A. H. M. S. made during 
the last three months have met with so gen- 
erous a response that the closing of the books 
of the fiseal year finds every obligation for 
the sixty-seventh year canceled by that year’s 
receipts. If now the friends of home missions 
will keep up an equal liberality and prompt- 
ness in giving, meeting the demands as they 
mature, how happy it will be for all concerned. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM CHICAGO. 


Moralizing after a political defeat is a 
poor resource in lieu of victory. However, 
certain facts in current history are estab- 
lished by the contest for the Chicago mayor- 
alty. The issues made in this municipal 
election were understood to be definite ones 
—first of all to divorce city government from 
partisan and national politics, and next to 
conduct the affairs of the municipality on a 
purely business basis free from the spoils 
system and with economy. It was unfortu- 
nate in such a case that the promoters of 
the citizens’ movement, in nominating Mr. 
Allerton for mayor, did not show the cour- 
age of their principles by dropping the title 
‘* Republican”? from the head of their tic- 
ket, thus in both word and deed proving 
sincere loyalty to their main contention, 
What also served to confuse the issue before 
the voters was that Carter Harrison, the 
straight Democratic candidate, made pro- 
fuse protestations of his determination to 
give Chicago an economical and progressive 
administration. In effect, therefore, the 
mayoralty contest fell back to its old nature 
of a ‘‘tug-of-war”’? between the G. O. P.’s 
and a struggle also between the two prom- 
inent citizens representing their respective 
classes of voters, and Carter Harrison has 
become Democratic mayor of Chicago by a 
plurality of more than 18,000 votes. 

The most obvious and significant fact in 
connection with the election is that Chicago 
is a Democratic city as really as is New 
York. This means that in the popular 
judgment, first, last and all the time, de- 
mocracy is the chief glory sought and the 
cardinal virtue served. Matters of muni- 
cipal and moral reform cannot overcome 
this partisan sentiment in favor of a ‘ Re- 
publican citizen ticket,” though made up of 
an equal share of Democratic candidates 
and indorsed by illustrious business men 
of this party. 

Another potent fact is that the united 
press influence, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, is not sufficient to determine a 
city election. Never before, probably, was 
there such unanimity of support given to 
a candidate as Mr. Allerton by the great 
Chicago dailies. The result is more a de- 
feat of the editors than of the citizens’ 
ticket, Editors and ministers alike have 
ceased to be omnipotent in politics and re- 
ligion. Now their omniscience is in ques- 
tion. It seems to be clear that a large 
margin of the people in Chicago prefer to 
have ‘‘a loose and liberal’”’ administration 
in friendly relations with the saloons, the 
gambling fraternity and all free and easy 
foreign customs which constitute Chicago 
a ‘‘ world city,’’ where the native American 
is himself the foreigner to be treated as ‘‘a 
man without a country.’”’ Mr, Harrison was 
the choice of the ‘‘ spoilsmen,”’ ‘‘ the gangs,” 
‘‘the men who live by their wits off the 
witless.’? These:people are suspicious of a 
‘*business men’s movement.”’ 

Another lesson for American cities to lay 
to heart is that a sporadic, brilliant three 
weeks’ campaign for a new municipal order 
and control may suit plain citizens or busi- 
ness men, but it is not politics. ‘Fhe ‘new 
politics”? can only supplant the ‘old pol- 
itiecs”’ by thorough organization in support 
of a permanent policy striking clear of any 
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alliance with “old party’? names or com- 
plicity in their affairs. At present demos 
loves the demagogue and people cling to 
the old party because these are familiar 
voices the year round. Likewise the gov- 
ernment of the city, by the city, for the 
city, must be taken up as the single, settled 
standard to which prominent citizens, the 
daily press and a municipal league will nail 
the flag untilit wins. The present disaster 
is worth its cost if men learn from it that 
Chicago is a city for whose freedom and 
well-being a non-partisan struggle to the 
finish is necessary, and that the time has 
come for ‘‘committees of a hundred’ to 
work from election day to election day. 

One election result which more than 
counterbalances the loss of the mayoralty 
is that a number of the worst, even infa- 
mous, aldermen, whose savor has been of- 
fousive to Debris of ordinary morals, were 
defeated and their places filled by men who 
have promise in them of better things. It 
is not matter of gratulation simply to find 
the council now composed of thirty-seven 
Republicans and thirty-one Democrats. The 
victory is a more substantial one, owing to 
the character of the candidates elected over 
those whose use of the office has been a 
synonym for personal ends. Even as it is, 
saloon keepers embellish the council board 
out of all proportion to their numbers 
among citizens and the traffic they repre- 
sent. Nevertheless, the municipal spirit of 
citizens has been very effective the past 
winter in nearly abolishing the smoke nui- 
sance and causing a separate street cleaning 
bureau to be created with Superintendent 
Welles as commissioner, Already the pro- 
verbial ‘‘new broom” is doing its work to 
the great comfort of all. Nor is it a mo- 
ment too soon to escape being put to shame 
before all the world for auuciiens and filth. 
Arrangements have been made with several 
railroads to transport street sweepings and 
ashes out of the city at a nominal cost. 

The contractors at the World’s Fair 
grounds are having phenomenal weather in 
their favor to compensate for the hard win- 
ter. One cloud darkens their prospeet in 
the shape of a carpenters’ strike, due to the 
employment of non-union men. The expo- 
sition authorities refuse to interfere at the 
demand of the Building Trades’ Union. It 
may result in calling out the affiliated trades 
workmen, causing considerable delay at a 
time when haste is the order of the day. 

Another effort is being made to get around 
the Sunday closing difficulty. The Central 
Labor Union, having a membership, it is 
said, from 12,000 to 15,000, chiefly Germans, 
proposes to begin work on the first day of 
the week, commonly called Sunday, and take 
Saturday for their rest-holiday, thus gain- 
ing an opportunity to visit the fair when it 
is open without interfering with their work 
or wages. It remains to be seen whether 
such a change at short notice in the habits 
and laws of the people can be made a part 
of the labor movement. 

The Ministers’ Union held its final meet- 
ing at room 44, Grand Pacific Hotel, April 
3. The business requirements of the com- 
ing season necessitate the temporary with- 
drawal of the privilege extended by the pro- 
prietors of this hotel to the Congregational 
and Presbyterian ministers to use their par- 
lors free of cost. This generous courtesy 
has been employed fora long series of years. 
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A very cordial invitation was received from 
the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. to occupy 
its hall during the remainder of the season, 
and with it came the announcement that in 
its new building, now being erected on Mad- 
ison and La Salle Streets, ample provision is 


being made to supply permanent rooms in 


which all the denominations may hold their 
ministers’ meetings in the future. This 
means that hereafter visitors and strangers 
wishing to find Congregational ministers at 
home will need to ask for Farwell Hall, No. 
140 Madison St. 

At the last meeting Rev. C. L. Morgan, 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, read 
a paper on the Problem of the Sunday Even- 
ing Service. It was an entertaining presen- 
tation of the subject, something after the 
style of a man joking bravely while under- 
going a painful and grave operation, It 
was admitted that circumstances alter cases, 
also that places alter experiences. But 
when ‘‘the old gospel’’ doesn’t draw, hu- 
man inventions must be sought out how- 
ever doubtful the result. It was evident 
from the remarks of others who spoke that 
the evening service is not regarded as ‘‘a 
lost cause,’’ but the great thing is to have it 
recognized by the church that a definite ob- 
ject is worked for in connection with the 
second service, then hold to it, using all 
needful skill and enterprise to attain this 
end. ; (al OH 1 


FROM LONDON. 


The political drama grows in absorbing 
interest. Britishers now realize that they 
are face to face with a great national crisis. 
The opposition, who clamored so vehemently 
for the production of Mr. Gladstone’s home 
rule bill, showed their consistency by doing 
everything in their power to prevent the 
House of Commons discussing and voting 
upon it. The Irish party in its most bellig- 
erent days never went so far as the Conserva- 
tives have gone in the direction of obstruc- 
tion. Such tactics have been distinctly cen- 
sured by the speaker and will bring their 
own condemnation when the time comes for 
an appeal to the constituencies, which is 
tolerably sure and, indeed, ought to be made 
before any home rule bill is finally passed. 
Even the London Times has expressed its 
disapproval of the extreme use of the weapon 
of obstruction. 

The government has shown its determina- 
tion to do its utmost to fulfill its pledges to 
the country and despite unprecedented ob- 
stacles has made some progress along the 
lines laid down in the Newcastle program 
and the queen’s. speech. The local veto bill 
and the Welsh and Scotch suspensory bills 
have stirred up much opposition. Though 
the liquor bill falls short of what many 
temperance reformers hoped for, that it is a 
good beginning is shown by the fact that 
the publicans are up in arms against it and 
have placarded their saloon windows with 
frantic protests. The temperance leaders 
do not despair of amending the bill in com- 
mittee so as to make Sunday closing uni- 
versal and to provide some means for lessen- 
ing the number of existing licenses where 
‘the direct veto is not in operation. Miss 
Willard and Lady Henry Somerset (who is 
suffering from overwork) are holding meet- 
ings throughout the country which invari- 
ably pronounce unanimously in favor of the 
veto bill. 


‘ 


Even the opposition could not withhold 
approval from the ‘‘bill to make further 
provision for local government in England 
and Wales.’ It is a bold and far-reaching 
measure, establishing both parish and dis- 
trict councils, and practically displacing the 
old system of parish and poor law adminis- 
tration. It is thoroughly in the line of 
popular, democratic government. The bill 
Sweeps away, as the Daily Chronicle well 
puts it, the entire machinery which, as 
things stand, maintains the control of the 
poor law, the land, the housing, the sanita- 
tion, the entire social life of a village and a 
rural sanitary district in the hands of what 
may be called the squirearchy and the eccle- 
siarchy. Another useful measure along the 
same line is the working men’s dwellings 
bill, whose object is to assist working men 
to become owners of their own dwellings 
by enabling them to borrow money from the 
state for that purpose at three per cent. 
interest. The bill for the registration of 
clubs is designed to strike a blow at bogus 
clubs where illicit drinking is carried on, 
especially on Sundays. The practical ten- 
dency of liberal legislation is seen alike in 
a unanimous motion (the outcome of Sir 
John Lubbock’s twenty years’ disinterested 
labor) declaring the desirability of giving to 
local authorities such powers as may be 
necessary to enable them to carry out the 
general wishes of the shop-keeping com- 
munity with reference to the hours of clos- 
ing, and in the indorsement by a substantial 
majority of the principle of payment of 
members. 


The London County Council is steadily 
pursuing its eminently practical work, and 
scarcely a day passes without bringing some 
evidence of its immense utility. Ever watch- 
ful of the interests of the citizens of the 
metropolis, it has secured the rejection in 
Parliament of the East London water bill, 
which proposed to raise an additional half- 
million of capital for one of the great water 
companies. It was opposed ,because there 
exists no necessity for the extension of busi- 
ness, and because the report of the royal 
commission on the metropolitan water sup- 
ply was not issued, There is a general feel- 
ing that the monopoly of these rich com- 
panies should be put an end to, and that 
such things as water and gas should be sup- 
plied by the municipality. Contrary to the 
predictions of the enemies of popular goy- 
ernment in London, who foretold an advance 
in the County Council rate of threepence in 
the pound, the increase turns out to be 
only one half-penny in the pound, and such 
increase is inevitable so long as the great 
landowners are exempt. If the royal com- 
mission, which has been appointed to con- 
sider the conditions under which an amal- 
gamation of the city and county of London 
can be effected, declares in favor of unifica- 
tion, as it is pretty sure to do, the area of 
the council’s operations will be largely in- 
creased, and the anomaly of the heart of the 
metropolis not being within its jurisdiction 
abolished forever. A striking evidence of 
the drift of events toward municipal control 
is the purchase by the council of some four 
miles of tramways under the compulsory 
powers given by the original act of Parlia- 
ment for £126,000—£477,000 less than the 
company claimed. 


Whilst the “ Parliament of London”’ is 
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looking after the city’s social welfare both 
Churchmen and Nonconformists are inquir- 
ing into its spiritual needs. The agencies — 
of the two branches of the Christian Church 
are confessedly inadequate to meet the rap- 
idly growing needs of this vast metropolis. 
The bishops having held a meeting at the 
Mansion House to consider what could be 
done by the Church of England to make up 
leeway, Dr. Joseph Parker, whose City Tem- 
ple is in the heart of the city, feeling that 
this is a matter in which Nonconformists 
are not less interested than Churchmen, or- 
ganized a conference for the same purpose, 
the notable speakers being, beside himself, 
Dr. John Clifford of Westbourne Park, Rev. 
R. F. Horton, Rey. Guinness Rogers and Rev. 
Newman Hall. Dr. Parker, whose speech 
gave the key to most of the others, com- 
plained that the bishops at their conference 
ignored the work of Nonconformists, and 
contended that the real hindrance to Chris- 
tian progress is the union of church and 
state. The doctor has been somewhat 
sharply criticised for having made the meet- 
ing the occasion for an attack upon the 
Established Church (Mr. Horton dissented 
at the time), and it is generally regretted 
that the conference up to the present has 
had no practical result. 

Dr. Parker, who is always more or less in 
evidence, has recently been figuring in sev- 
eral not very pleasing aspects. His action, 
coming upon the top of other differences, 
in the matter of the alleged plagiarism by 
Mr. Wood, secretary of the Congregational 
Union, has, whatever be the merits of the 
question, placed him out of touch with not 
only official Congregationalism but also the 
great body of his fellow-ministers. Among 
the most extraordinary of his productions 
in the public press are his recent Pistol 
Shots in the London Echo, which, though 
relieved by an occasional paragraph worthy 
of the doctor’s genius, have, for the most 
part, been either wholly devoid of point or 
meaning or sadly lacking in good taste. 
The doctor’s latest eccentricity has been to 
dismiss his organist, who for seventeen 
years has directed the musical arrangements 
of the City Temple without pay, after a 
stormy scene, in which he characterized 
Mr. Minshall’s conduct as ‘“‘hellish.’? Mr. 
Minshall is well known and respected in all 
parts of the kingdom and is the-last man to 
whom such an epithet could be applied. 
The origin of the rupture appears to be in 
connection with the singing of Mrs. Parker, 
who was not asked often enough to take 
solos at the public services. Dr. Parker’s 
violent action excited much indignation 
against himself and sympathy for his organ- 
ist. Dr. Parker has withdrawn his passion- 
ate words and asked Mr. Minshall to re- 
turn, but, although he has accepted his 
apology and shaken hands, he cannot see 
his way to resume the former relationship. 
It is deeply to be regretted that Dr. Parker 
should have no friends capable of influenc- 
ing him insuch matters. His extraordinary 
gift of preaching will be neutralized by his 
waning social influence. 

The preparations for the celebration of 
the tercentenary of the martyrdom of 
Penry, Greenwood and Barrowe have just 
been completed. Dr. Parker delivers the 
memorial sermon in the City Temple ‘on 
April 6, and on the following Saturday the 
young Congregationalists of London demon- 
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Strate in Hyde Park. Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes spoke out plainly at a conference 
in Exeter Hall, convened to consider the ac- 
tiorof the Indian missionaries at the recent 
Decennial Conference at Bombay. He de- 
clared that the silence of the conference 
was deliberate and intentional, and felt 
driven to believe that its reactionary con- 
duct represents the feeling of a small ruling 
official section. A resolution which practi- 
cally, though indirectly, censured the action 
of the conference was unanimously adopted. 

The decision of the Tabernacle Church at 
a special meeting to invite Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon to the pastorate for twelve months 
from June will not come as a surprise to 
those who have closely watched the course 
of events at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
As the uncle, Dr. James Spurgeon, blocked 
the way of the nephew, whom the church 
desired to invite, he could not choose but 
resign his appointment as acting pastor. 
Dr. Spurgeon has in vain tried to override 
the growing feeling in favor of the late 
pastor’s son and by this course has made 
himself unpopular with the great bulk of the 
members. There is a danger at this time of 
overlooking Dr. Spurgeon’s lengthy and in- 
defatigable labors for the church during his 
brother’s life and it is to be regretted that 
the connection should have this unpleasant 
termination. At the church meeting a reso- 
lution was moved that the acting pastor’s 
resignation be not accepted, but it was lost 
by a very large majority. The proposal to 
invite Thomas Spurgeon took the form of 
an amendment to a resolution proposing 
that the supply of the pulpit should be left 
in the hands of the church executive for a 
few months. The amendment was carried 
by 1,600 to 500 and when put asa substan- 
tive motion only two or three hands were 
held up against it. Dr, Pierson, in a letter 


_ read at the church meeting, disavowed any 


intention of entering into competition for 
the pulpit and expressed a desire to get 
back to his former work, The arrangement 
with Thomas Spurgeon will fairly test his 
strength. and fitness for the work. 

ALBION. 


FROM BERLIN. 


The City Mission of Berlin is regarded as 

a part of the work of the Inner Mission. At 
its head is the court preacher, Dr. Sticker, 
politician as well as preacher, one of the 
most energetic and eloquent men in Ger- 
many. He is the head, also, of the anti- 
Semitic movement, which with him takes 
the form of a crusade against that spirit of 
materialism and luxury which in the mad 
race for wealth and pleasure threaten to 
corrupt and destroy the morals of the nation. 
Dr. Stocker serves without salary and is as- 
sisted by a competent band of men and 
women. Services are held in halls in dif- 
ferent parts of the city during the week, in 
one of which Dr. Stécker always preaches 
on Sunday. His sermon is printed and is 
distributed through the city and the country 
by the ten thousand. It is simple and full 
of the spirit of the gospel. The services 
are at hours which do not prevent attend- 
ance at church by those who wish. The 
aim is to win the people back to the church, 
not like the Salvation Army, which accom- 
plishes little here, to organize its converts 
into a separate denomination; to see that 
people living together are legally married, 
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that their children are baptized, instructed 
in the principles of religion, confirmed when 
of suitable age and through the mission 
hall led back to the regular services of the 
house of God. 

Here the Sunday school plays an impor- 
tant part, which, while rather more churchly 
than with us, is perhaps more thorough and 
personal in its instructions and therefore 
not less efficient. There are about eighty 
in the city, and the number is increasing 
throughout Germany. This Sunday school 
work was started in Berlin by Mr. Albert 
Woodruff of Brooklyn twenty-nine years ago. 
In the missionary work great stress is laid 
on the personal influence of the visitor. Ten 
visits are required of each one each day, with 
careful reports of the moral and physical 
condition of those who are seen. It may be 
due to this house to house visitation that the 
churches are better attended than formerly 
and that the emperor and empress are so 
greatly interested in providing new church 
buildings for this rapidly growing metrop- 
olis. The annual expenditure on this mis- 
sion work is large and is met by collections, 
taken not only in the ‘churches of the city 
but in the country also. The results are as 
satisfactory as could be expected, though 
an American can hardly help asking whether 
some of the warmth and enthusiasm of our 
evangelistic methods would not bring forth 
fruit here and help to destroy the formal- 
ism which is the bane -of church life every- 
where. Of course few Social Democrats are 
reached, though the children of some of 
them may be. 

Wholly different in its nature, yet not 
unlike in its spirit, is work for which the 
city provides, through its asylums or rest- 
ing places for the night for the homeless 
and distressed. There are three of these 
asylums in the city and in the largest 2,000 
persons can be accommodated. Each per- 
son recives a supper and a breakfast, to- 
gether with the lodging, free, and this is 
done for five successive nights if there be 
need. Families who cannot pay rent are 
received for four weeks, and are protected 
against unjust extortions from their land- 
lords, Baths are provided free, and elcthing, 
when necessary, is disinfected. Benevolence 
sustains the Arbeitercolonies, or places where 
men who are out of work can obtain em- 
ployment for a few days or weeks, with com- 
fortable lodging, good food and such en- 
couragement and help as are necessary to 
get one back again into a position where 
self-support is assured. There are 130 of 
these colonies in Germany, two in Berlin, 
one of the latter capable of caring for sey- 
eral hundred men, but their number is 
wholly inadequate. 

If one considers its methods and the spirit 
of those in charge one may be justified in 
reckoning the House of Correction (Strafan- 
stalt) for Berlin and the vicinity among 
benevolent institutions. Here the aim is 
not only to punish but to reform—to find 
out what were the causes which led to crime 
and to take steps to prevent these causes 
from being operative after the sentence has 
been served out. All the inmates are re- 
quired to work. Indeed, the managers say 
that in a prison where work is not required 
at least ten per cent. of its inmates will 
become insane. A system of rewards for 


good behavior is adopted, and the prisoners 


by working over time can earn something 


for themselves and their families. One-half 
of all they earn is, however, laid by as a 
capital for them to start with when they 
leaye the prison. The best and the worst 
of the prisoners are not allowed to associate 
with the others. These workin their rooms, 
and when they go out, as they do every day, 
for their lessons in school and on Sunday 
to attend service they cover their faces with 
cloth masks and are put into stall-like Seats, 
from which they can see the teacher and the 
preacher and where he ean see them, but 
where no one can see his neighbor. It is 
gratifying to learn that from ten to fifteen 
per cent. of these prisoners (the anstalt now 
contains more than 1,800) are permanently 
reformed. The special work among the 
drosky drivers, who have no Sunday, among 
the street car drivers and conductors, whuse 
hours are from 8 4. M. till midnight with 
few days’ release in the year, among intem- 
perate men, among fallen women, whose 
number is very large, by some set as high as 
50,000, is conducted by those who for vari- 
ous reasons have been drawn into it, and 
with encouraging results. The methods are 
not so different from those pursued at home 
as to call for a description. 

The Y. M. C. A. in Berlin has become a 
great power, not only in the city itself but 
all over Germany. It has just celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. It has a fine situation, 
a splendid property, convenient rooms for 
its members, a good hall for large gather- 
ings, a gymnasium, a library of 4,000 vol- 
umes and a reading-room in which 270 
papers and periodicals are found. One spe- 
cial feature of its work is its restaurant or 
eating-room, in which simple meals are fur- 
nished at the very lowest cost. Another is 
special meetings and special classes on dif- 
ferent days, and at different hours on the 
same day, for different classes of people. 
There are days or hours for the soldiers, the 
students, the bakers, the bookbinders aud 
printers, etc. Not that these persons are 
not welcome at any of the regular meetinys 
which are held daily, but it has been found 
wise to have those of the same profession 
or occupation meet together at least once a 
week. ; 

The field is a large one and is well culti- 
vated. The secretary is efficient and is ably 
assisted. The cost of the institution, in- 
cluding interest and a small sinking fund, 
is only about $10,000 a year. With this 
sum not less than 7,000 young men are in_ 
fluenced to a greater or less extent every 
year. The police report 300,000 young men 
in Berlin without homes, i. e., young men 
who live in lodgings or have, as is the case 
with a great number, simply a place to sleep 
with no room which they call their own. 
About 60,000 young men come to the city 
yearly and three-quarters of this number go 
away. Every active member of the associ- 
ation is expected to de some religious work, 
He can choose the kind of work it shall be, 
but work he must. Counting the small as- 
sociations of young men formed by the pas- 
tors, there are at present 880 associations in 
Germany and several large and flourishing 
ones in Hamburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and elsewhere. Pastors who at first were 
somewhat jealous of the Berlin establish- 
ment now favor it heartily and some of the 
best men in the city serve on its boards of 
trust and management and contribute to its 
support, Army chaplains and army officers 
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urge the soldiers to visit its rooms and do 
all they can to further its work. The late 
Von Moltke was its fiiend, as is the present 
director of the War Academy. The Y. M. 
C. A. was introduced into Germany from 
America by a native born German indeed, 
but by a man who has spent most of his life 
and done his work in America, Rev. Mr, von 

~Schlumbach. His picture hangs on the walls 
of the room which has been set aside for use 
once a week by the Young Men's League, an 
institution formed in connection with the 
American and British chapel, a room which 
was furnished by American ladies. 

This league, composed of young men from 
America studying in the university, is one 
of the best institutions in Berlin and one of 
the best antidotes against the rather un- 
favorable spiritual influences of the univer- 
sity itself. The King’s Daughters Society, 
among the young ladies who study music 
and art, and the Ladies’ Union aie also con- 
nected with the chapel and are accomplish- 
ing great good. Indeed, one cannot say 
too much for the work which Dr. and Mrs. 
Stuckenburg, through this chapel and its 
various organizations, are doing for Ameri- 

’ ean and English students. Their position is 
hardly less important than that of the United 
States minister or consul. It is a comfort 
to see the large and attentive audiences 
which gather every Sunday to hear the doc- 
tor preach as well as to attend his Sunday 
evenings at home, which are made means 
of instructing those present in the current 
thought and movements of Germany. It is 
a pity that the colony still lacks a home of 
its own and that funds to buy a lot and 
erect a suitable house of worship are not 
yet in hand. Let friends in America re- 
member this home mission in a foreign land. 

FRANKLIN, 


pe 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The Christian Register (Unitarian) recently 
remarked that ‘‘ the leaders of the higher crit- 
ical movement are in doubt about the person- 
ality of Abraham, Isaacand Jacob,” and asked, 
“Was Jesus mistaken when He spoke of them 
as historical persons?” It then ventured the 
assertion, by way of reply, that “‘it will not 
be long before all such questions will pass 
away. It will be seen that Jesus, Paul and 
the other writers of the New Testament used 
the older writings of their people as literature. 
They drew freely upon them for illustration. 
They used the persons and events of the old 
time for their value as examples. Now Abra- 
ham, Daniel and Job lose none of their value 
in the moral world when they become types 
of thought and progress and are no longer re- 
garded as strictly historical.” Replying to 
this the New York Observer assures the Regis- 
ter “that when Abraham, Daniel and Job 
cease to be strictly historical characters it will 
not be long before Jesus of Nazareth will be 
regarded in the same way, and when the his- 
toric Christ disappears from the world the 
ideal Christ will soon become a dream and 
nothing more.”’ 

We recently quoted Archdeacon Farrar’s 
condemnation of the narrowness of the ritual- 
ists in the Established Church of England. 
s | According to the Church Standard there are 
signs of a similar state in this country in the 
Protestant Episcopal fold. It says: ‘‘ That 
last bad result of an exaggeration of the im- 
portance of ritual uniformity is already upen 
us, and, strange to say, there are members of 
the ritualistic party, which thirty years ago 
demanded nothing mote than ‘toleration,’ 
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who are now disposed to insist, if not on rit- 
ual uniformity, at least on such a measure of 
uniformity as is required by no law of Chris- 
tianity or catholicity. No party so loudly de- 
nounces schism; and yet there seems to be no 
party which is willing to concede so little for 
the sake of healing schism. . . . Already there 
is a sectarianism of catholicity, a sectarianism 
of formal ritual, a petty Episcopal denomina- 
tionalism, which would rather perpetuate all 
the sins and. miseries of an unreasonable 
schism than consent to receive congregations 
of Christian people into the communion of the 
Church unless they should first promise con- 
formity to a ritual to which they are not ac- 
customed, and to which, when the truth is 
told, their adversaries pay but scant respect.’’ 

The editor of the Christian Advocate, Rev. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, addresses an open letter to 
the legislators of New York State, urging them 
to negative a bill which proposes the abolition 
of capital punishment. He believes that some 
criminals cannot be reformed; ‘‘ that the sol- 
emn, judicial infliction of capital punishment, 
apart from such scenic accessories, would 
diminish the sacredness of human life, or lead 
indirectly to murder, is a gratuitous assump- 
tion’; that imprisonment for life offers a 
premium on additional murder; that ‘‘the 
manner in which pardons are procured and 
granted in the United States has attracted the 
attention of observers in foreign lands, who 
have often asserted in the periodicals of 
Europe that nothing like it can be found else- 
where in the civilized world. Comparatively 
few who receive a life sentence remain in 
prison until death ’’; and that “‘ the uncertain- 
ties of the administration of justice, and the 
escape of the criminals from even the insuffi- 
cient penalties pronounced against them, ac- 
count for many of the terrible scenes of burn- 
ing, shooting and hanging which disgrace our 
civilization.”’ 
- United States Commissioner of Education, 
W. T. Harris, in an article on School Statistics 
and Morals, in the April School Review, shows 
how misleading are the statistics of religions 
education among criminals. When the neo- 
phytes, who compare numerators without a 
glance at their denominators, really face the 
facts, he says: the statistics read something 
like this: ‘‘ The ninety-two per cent. of crim- 
inals who have had some religious instruction 
have been furnished by the* ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine per cent. of the whole population 
who have been under religious instruction, 
while the eight per cent. of criminals without 
previous religious teaching represent the one 
or two per cent. of their class.” 

Now that the time for the renewal of the 
prosecution of Professor Briggs approaches, 
the Evangelist raises the question, Who pays 
the bills? ‘‘There are three possible sources 
from which to draw: the General Assembly, 
the judicatory appealed from and the pocket 
of the appellant. If the General Assembly 
pays the bills, how does this please the pres- 
byteries that contribute their quota, but are 
totally opposed to the continuation of the 
case? If the judicatory appealed from pays, 
then we have the absurdity of a judicatory 
compelled to spend money for the sake of get- 
ting its own verdict overthrown. ‘Sare,’ said 
a Frenchman, ‘ permeet me to run zis red hot 
poker tree inches into your body?’ ‘No, sir.’ 
‘Von inch?’ ‘Not at all, sir!’ ‘ Von leetle 
beet?’ ‘Get off, you rascal!’ ‘ Den, sare, vil 
you have ze kindness to pay me for ze trouble 
and expense of heating ze poker?’ ”’ 

ABROAD. — 

Robert F. Horton, who is lecturing on The 
Word of God to the students of Yale Sem- 
inary, writes a caustic letter to the Specta- 
tor, which recently asserted that Nonconform- 
ity in England was declining. He says: 
“The fact is, the causes which you enumerate 
are not acting upon us unfavorably, but are a 


vitalizing tonic to us. The’ collectivism of 
modern thought, for example, is precisely in. 
harmony with our Free Church life and prin- 
ciples. I do not wonder that you suppose we 
are weakened by the loss of money or by the 
collapse of the Liberator. The church which 
you defend always attached a high value to 
the temporalties. We never did, and we do 
not now. We follow One who said, ‘ Blessed 
are ye poor.’ But your idea that the new 
Biblical criticism injures us suggests to my 
mind that you can hardly know anything 
about our convictions or our aspirations. We 
do not depend on the Puritan view of the 
Bible any more than the Church of England 
does according to her articles. We have al- 
ways depended on the personal presence of 
our Lord, and the quickening operations and 
guidance of His Spirit.” 

Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, having 
written to his archdeacons deploring the drift 
toward disestablishment, and venturing the 
assertion that the Nonconformist bodies of 
England lack ‘‘ the breadth and elasticity and 
comprehensiveness which come from an un- 
broken history of eighteen centuries. They 
are not stirred and sustained by the sense of 
an imperious and universal obligation,” the 
Christian World very aptly retorts: ‘‘ Dr, West- 
cott, of all men, should know that it is ridicu- 
lously absurd to speak of the ‘unbroken his- 
tory of eighteen centuries’ of the church to 
which he belongs. No historian worth his 
salt dare assert that the church, ‘ as by law es- 
tablished,’ is older than the Reformation. As 
to ‘the sense of an imperious and universal 
obligation,’ we would ask Dr. Westcott who 
it was that started the evangelical revival, 
who led the way in foreign missions and who 
today is most active and successful in home’ 
mission work? Why, the very taunt of ‘the 
Nonconformist conscience’ is a proof of the 
acuteness of the ‘sense of imperious and uni- 
versal obligation.’ ”’ 

A recent gathering at Exeter Hall for the 
purpose of discussing the action of the Indian 
missionaries as the recent Decennial Confer- 
ence is reported by the British Weekly as show- 
ing that, ‘however willing our leading men 
may be to deal tenderly with these missiona- 
ries,so far as their personal action is con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt as to the deep 
sense of sorrow which it has caused in the 
hearts of all friends of the missionary cause in 
this country. .. . There were signs that if the 
action of the missionaries was in itself to be 
deplored, it will have a beneficial effect ulti- 
mately in rousing the conscience of the nation 
as it has never been roused before on this vital 
question, in which case an otherwise deplora- 
ble controversy will not have been in vain.” 


I BELIEVE. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. ADAMS, D.D., ST. LOUIS. 


Ten years ago two men stood under a 
street lamp and talked for half an hour on 
the subject of the salvation of the soul. 
One was a judge, a terror to evildoers, a 
just, upright, honest man. More than that, 
he was a man of a tender heart and a model 
man in all his home life, loving, one of those 
rare men that you speak of as a perfect 
gentleman. He was noted for always acting 
in accordance with his convictions; he, al- 
most unaided, stopped for years the gam- 
bling of a great city, and when an agent of 
the gamblers came to his house with the 
offer of a bribe of $50,000 if he would quietly 
retire and let them have their own way, he 
kicked the man from his door. He was 
poor in this world’s goods and continued se 
to the end of ‘his life. 

On the evening of which we speak he was 
in the company of a minister and, after Jeay- 
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ing the horse car, they stood and spoke ear- 
nestly while their supper waited. He was 
_asked to dedicate himself to Christ, as his 
tyo boys had recently done, and in response 
he told the story of his life. Born a Roman 
Catholic, trained in their schools and for 
the first twelve or fifteen years entirely 
under their influence, he rebelled at the 
thought of confessing his sins to any mortal 
and so passed out from under their control. 
' For several years after he was in ‘close rela- 
tion to a Protestant denomination, the se- 
verity of whose preaching was at that time 
so great that it seemed to him to make God 
unkind and unfair, and he never was influ- 
enced by them to become a Christian. 
Going out into the world for himself and 
possessing an active mind, he after a while 
framed his own belief, a pretty thorough 
rationalism. He called himself, as others 
had sometimes called him, an infidel, but 
was assured that he had no right to so be- 
little himself, and that while his belief was 
far from that of a Christian it was as far 
from real infidelity. 

During the war he was for part of the 
time an officer in the Confederate army and 
the remainder in high official position at 
Richmond. At its close he removed to 
St. Louis and soon married one whose 
- daily life was a constant sermon to him. 
As he told the story he said frankly that 
he would be perfectly happy if he had such 
a living faith as his wife and mother-in-law 
possessed. As the conversation progressed 
the minister explained to him the way of 
salvation, telling of God’s love and the sac- 
rifice of Christ for him. When the meaning 
was made clear, he said, ‘If any one had 
explained it to me in that way when I was 
fifteen years old I should have been in the 
church all these years, but it is too late 
now. Jam too much accustomed to think- 
ing in one line to change, and I cannot un- 
derstand the doctrines as Christians hold 
them.’’ He was told that he was not re- 
quired to see God through the intellect but 
to know Him through the affections. He 
was reminded that according to the Saviour 
the way of obedience is the way of light, 
but he could not get away from his habit of 
trying to understand completely before he 
would accept. He was deeply grateful for 
the interest shown in him and glad that his 
boys had become Christians and were spared 
his unbelief. 

A few years later God began to deal with 
him. In a time of need in the household, 
when the Christian members of it were ask- 
ing God to send help, a case was unexpect- 


edly placed in his hands that brought him - 


an unusually large fee. As he meditated he 
saw a direct connection between the pray- 
ers and the blessing and he expressed a 
conviction that God heard and answered 
prayer. From this he developed a firm 
faith in God’s providential care of his chil- 
dren. Then his younger son became sick 
and, in spite of the best medical skill, suf- 
fered intensely for nearly three years and 
died, giving evidence of an unusually strong 
hold on the truth as it is in Jesus. Not 
long before his death he said,'*‘ I would will- 
ingly bear all this if I thought it would 
result in leading my father to Christ.’’ The 
judge was deeply affected by it and evi- 
dently tried to see God’s providence even in 
affliction, He said to one who tried to com- 


fort him that so long as his wife could bear’ 
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it as sent from God he was not going to 
allow himself to be rebellious. 

In a few months he was taken sick him- 
self, recovered, then grew gradually weaker 
and less able to attend to his practice, until 
it was evident to him and all his friends 
that he would never be well again. Then it 
was that he began to inquire about religious 
matters as he had never done before. Some 
books were brought him, and he read them 
carefully; he was willing to bave the Bible 
read to him, and grew to expect and wel- 
come it, and talked about it. After many 
months he began to speak more frequently 
of the love of God. The same minister who 
had talked with him before asked him about 
his belief concerning Christ, but he could 
notsee that He was divine because, as of old, 
he could not understand it. The months 
passed slowly, but still he read and thought. 
His mother-in-law, who had his affection 
as that of an own son, frequently told him 
that he would believe in Christ before he 
died. He often said to his pastor, ‘* With 
such a wife and such a mother-in-law as I 
have got I onght to be a Christian, had I 
not?’’ He often expressed regret that he 
could not see the truth as they did, and 
spoke of himself as he might of one para- 
lyzed. 

With the passing months gradually there 
came a change, hard to define but yet per- 
ceptible. He said to his pastor one day, ‘‘I 
am a changed man; Iam not the same that 
I was eighteen months ago.’’ Yet he hesi- 
tated to say what all wanted most to hear, 
lest in his intense honesty he should seem 
to express more than he intended. He 
asked more frequently to have the Bible 
read to him. At last he looked up to his 
pastor one afternoon and said, ‘‘I am pray- 
ing every day this prayer, Lord, I believe, 
help Thou mine unbelief.” He was told 
that is the prayer that saves and asked anx- 
iously if that were so. At about the same 
time he told his pastor that he was willing 
to take whatever way of salvation God had 
appointed, though he did not yet look upon 
Christ as divine. A few days before his 
death his wife read to him the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah and when she finished he 
said, calmly and candidly, as if it were the 
result of long thought, ‘‘I believe God sent 
His Son to redeem the world and I am go- 
ing torestin Him. I cannot understand it, 
but I accept it.” A day or two later he ex- 
pressed to his pastor his regret that he 
should be so long a burden and eare to 
those about him and his wonder at the 
providence that so ordered it. The ques- 
tion was asked him if it were not in order 
that he might find his Saviour and he an- 
swered, joyfully, ‘‘ Yes, that is it. I see it 
now.’ <A few days later he fell asleep. 

So God led him, a step at a time, until 
from inability to believe because he could 
not understand he was able to believe be- 
cause God promises, He was one of a large 
class of educated men who expect to see 
divine truth as they do other matters, 
through the intellect alone. God dealt with 
him patiently until he accepted the true 
order of thought and became willing to 
trust where he could not see. Not ‘I un- 
derstand,”’ but ‘‘I believe,” is God’s way of 
salvation. At his funeral his physician rose 
and asked permission to give his testimony 
to the complete change of heart which he 
had seen in his patient. 
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ANONYMOUS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT; D. D. 


The word “anonymous” is one of those 
which have acquired an evil odor, but which 
may be rescued by removal into higher as- 
sociations. This word often denotes a union 
of malice and cowardice in the shape of 
anonymous letters. Such letters are fre- 
quently designed to annoy as well as per- 
plex. In such cases there is a meanness 
which ought to, but does not always, de- 
prive them of their sting. The proper rule 
is, never read an anonymous letter. Dr.-A. 
L. Stone in 1854 wrote (and the sentence is 
in print), ‘I never read anonymous letters.”’ 
That and advice of another valued friend 
somewhat later led me long ago to the in- 
variable rule of never reading a letter which 
has no signature. I look first for the name 
of the writer and if that be wanting the 
paper is at once torn to fragments, TI may 
thus have lost some kindly expressions, 
which I regret. I regret also losing any 
proper criticisms, but criticisms by a cow- 
ard are worthless. Very few such letters, 
however, have come to me. I advise every 
young minister to adopt Dr. Stone’s rule. 


Writers for newspapers sometimes come 
into the anonymous class by giving a ficti- 
tious signature. It is often ludicrous to 
read what ‘‘I” thinks and asserts, as if it 
were of some importance when followed by 
a signature of “X,Y. Z.” For myself, I 
have to be somewhat select in reading (or, 
rather, in being read to), and so I pass by 
these valueless articles. A writer who 
merely asks for some information may 
fairly omit a signature, but one who makes 
assertions and assaults and does not give 
his name is, of course, exposed to the natural 
suspicion that he is afraid to be responsible 
for the character of his statements. A year 
ago or more I broke my rule and made a 
brief reply to an anonymous writer in a re- 
ligious paper, because I thought that a very 
grave misstatement, relating to denomina- 
tional matters with which I was connected, 
might injure the general good. I may be 
pardoned for my weakness in view of the 
fact that the article in question had through- 
out a magisterial ponderousness indicative 
of official origin. I think I made a mis- 
take. The reply, if any was needed, should 
merely have said that the statements of 
the article in question were utterly unre- 
liable, as would be natural in the case of 
an anonymous article. Since then I have 
gone back to principle. I have heard, how- 
ever, that the same pretended signature 
has appeared in various papers, although 
evidently used by more than one. person. 
There are binary stars and why not trip- 
lets, or perhaps I should say ternary. The 
method is a convenient one for making reck- 
less statements under an apparent claim of 
knowledge while hiding in a modest obscur- 
ity which avoids responsibility. The reck- 
lessness is, therefore, one which does not 
require courage. Perhaps some such writer 
thinks that the mystery enveloping him will 
lead readers to suppose that he is a person 
whose opinion is worth something when he 
is aware that with his real name such an 
idea would at once collapse. It is a cheap 
method of deception, triplets. 

And yet I think that the anonymous can 
be lifted out of such degrading associations. 
Some writers now unknown have not hid- 
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den their names, if they did hide them, 
from any discreditable reason. J have more 
than once dwelt in thought upon the provi- 
dence which gave us, for example, beautiful 
hymns while concealing from us the au- 
thors till we shall see them in converse with 
Watts and the Wesleys and Doddridge and 
Cowper and Toplady, and a multitude more 
of divine singers. In such thought I forgot 
the kind of anonymous people to which I 
have alluded, and saw ‘‘anonymous’”’ in 
connection with Christian love and sweet- 
ness. Look at the first lines of some hymns 
whose authors even Charles 8. Robinson 
could not find. 
Take one of triumph: 
O join ye the anthems of triumph that rise; 
or that on omnipresence: 
On mountains and in valleys, 
Where’er we go is God; 
or a ery for mercy: 


O God, to us show mercy, 
And bless us in Thy grace; 


or one for Christmas: 


Hail the night, all hail the morn, 
When the Prince of Peace was born; 


or of Christ’s exaltation: 


Christ the Lord is risen today, 
Our triumphant holy day ; 


or of the atoning sacrifice: 


I saw the cross of Jesus , 
When burdened with my sin; 


or of submission: 


Be merciful to me, O God, 
Be merciful to me; 


or of aspiration: 


Perfect in love! Lord, can it be — 
Amid this state of doubt and sin? 


or of glorious hope: 


For me to live is Christ, 
To die is endless gain ; 


or of pilgrimage: 


to the better land 


TVravelin: ] 
esert’s scorching sand ; 


O’er the 
or a song in the night: 


My life flows on in endless song 
Above earth’s lamentation ; 


or prayer for guidance: 


Shepherd! with Thy tenderest love, 
Guide me to Thy fold above; 


or of lofty hope for the church: 
Daughter of Zion! awake from thy sadness ; 
or of longing to see Jesus: 
We would see Jesus—for the shadows lengthen ; 
or one of the judgment: 


See the eternal Judge descending, 
View Him seated on His throne! 


or one of anticipation: 


When my last hour is close at hand, 
My last sad journey taken; 


or the glowing hymn: 


Jerusalem !my happy home! 
Name ever dear to me! 


There are many hymns in this class. I 
have selected but a few, and have omitted 
quite a number of my first selection, All 
those which have earned a place in our 


_ books of praise are worthy ‘of study. So 


- 


also are some brief poems not fitted for 
song. These hymns are imbued with divine 
inspiration. They bring us into closer com- 
munion with heavenly things. They are 
instinct with divine life. Itis strange that 
the names of the writers have not been 
preserved. Perhaps a writer had no thought 
that there was anything in his words worthy 
of preservation. Perhaps some writer did 
not wish to exhibit inner and sacred expe- 
riences in a way to be identified. Perhaps 
the accidents of life separated the name 
from the work until a reuniting was impos- 


sible. But Christian faith recognizes their 
spiritual reality and character and knows 
that there are some nameless writers worthy 
of reverence. : 

What a difference between the two anony- 
mous classes! 


FOUR INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 


I. ST. GEORGE’S, NEW YORK. 


BY PROF, HENRY E. BOURNE. 


In the most striking of the legends which 
cling to the name of St. Anthony of Padua 
was embodied the thought that Jesus of 
Nazareth might suddenly appear in some 
lowly and even repellent form to his follow- 
ers and put their fidelity to His supreme 
commandment of love and service to a prac- 
tical test. This is not one of the ideas that 
the Reformation was meant to rid us of. It 
surely is in a very real sense true. But 
what must the Christ think, as hungry, 
ragged and comfortless He passes along our 
city streets and six days in seven sees our 
churches closed and silent? Will He reveal 
Himself, being transfigured, to those who 
are moving the churches up-town or out to 
the West End, away from the crowded tene- 
ments and boarding houses? Such ques- 
tions are not impertinent unless our Prot- 
estant Christianity shall confess that its 
mission is not to the poor and the ignorant 
but simply to the educated and the prosper- 
ous. And it is from this point of view that 
the work of St. George’s Church in New 
York City is of intense interest and of rich, 
practical suggestiveness to thoughtful, can- 
did Christian people. 

St. George’s Church, under the skillful 
leadership of Dr. W. S. Rainsford and his 
assistant clergy, is in the forefront of the 
battle with organized evil in our greatest 
city. | It is also fast becoming one of New 
York’s ‘‘ frontier ’’ churches, facing that pit- 
iful wilderness of human: life below Four- 
teenth Street. Indéed, within a short time 
Christ Church, the Nineteenth Street Dutch 
Reformed Church, the First Presbyterian, 
the Twenty-second Street Methodist and 
still more recently the Scotch Presbyterian 
and the Fourth Presbyterian Churches have 
surrendered or fled. This running away 
‘‘from the vast populations that swarm in 
the lower parts of the town,’’ in the words 
of Dr. Parkhurst, ‘‘makes Christianity a 
smaller and a cheaper thing in the estima- 
tion of the general community.” 

Dr. Rainsford,,in a letter to his people 
published in both the Year-books for 1891 
and 1892, refers to a time when the same 
temptation met the St. George’s Vestry: 
‘‘ Those were days when all things seemed 
to counsel retreat. Debts grew and people 
fell away. There were few left to stand by 
the old church, but,’’ he adds, ‘‘ those who 
did stand did their duty.’’. Nor have all the 
difficulties been overcome in these later, 
more successful years, During the twelve 
months covered by the last report more 
transfers to distant or up-town churches 
have been given than in any previous year 
of Dr. Rainsford’s ministry. , This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that young men 
who have not inherited wealth and who 
marry early find themselves obliged to make 
their homes in the northern end of the 
city. 

To a person unfamiliar with New York 
City the situation of St. George’s is an im- 


portant piece of information, because this 
position is for a church comprehensive in 
its Christianity singularly advantageous. 
Almost every one has heard something 
about the East Side and how, as you go 
beyond Third and Second Avenues, you get 
into the region of the poorer tenement 
houses. .New York is not a ‘‘long, narrow 
pig trough,’’ as Rudyard Kipling, with a 
touch of British humor, called it. But over 
in the lettered avenues, to modify his criti- 
cism, life has little esthetic charm. ‘‘ Here,” 
as Dr. Rainsford says, ‘‘ every condition ad- 
verse to true manhood and womanhood is 
accented. Here evil flowers and has sway.” 
Just on the edge of this district St. George’s 
stands. At the same time it is not far from 
the homes of the successful and the wealthy. 

As St. George’s is the best equipped 
church in the country for institutional work 
a brief description of its Memorial House 
and other buildings is necessary. While the 
church fronts on Stuyvesant Square the 
Memorial House stands on Sixteenth Street. 
Though already declared to be inadequate 
to the needs of the rapidly growing work 
the Memorial House impresses the visitor as 
a symbol of the substantial and generous 
character of the whole movement. Its archi- 
tecture does not tell a story of narrow ad- 
herence in missionary efforts to mere utility. 
There are five floors, the fifth being devoted 
to the central reception-room and the pri- 
vate apartments of the assistant clergy, four 
in number. The floor below is given up 
chiefly to the men’s club rooms and the 
gymnasium, while on,the second and third 
floors are the chapel and Sunday school. 
The ground floor contains eight large rooms, 
used on Sunday for primary and infant 
classes and on other days for the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, the deaconesses, the kitchen garden 
and the like. ; 

As one enters the elevator on this floor 
one notices a little frame with cards in it, 
cards with the names of the clergy, and 
against some name the significant words 
‘fon duty.’? This does not mean ‘ office 
hours from ten until twelve, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays,’’ or anything of the kind, but 
‘“‘on duty’’ day and night until another of 
the clergy takes charge. The Memorial 
House is open from eight o’clock in the 
morning until eleven in the evening, but if 
you step out on Sixteenth Street you see a 
night bell. With some one on duty all the 
time St. George’s cam truly be a church of 
the people, whose needs are not regulated 
by anybody’s office hours. Not long ago a 
laborer came here to see if he could get 
a minister to bury his brother. He had 
already asked five or six other ministers 
and found that he was not in their parish or 
that they were going away or ‘‘couldn’t.” 
When he learned that one of the clergy - 
in residence here ‘could,’ and would go 
whenever he set the time, this poor man was 
so overcome with astonishment and grati- 
tude that he shed tears. It will be easily 
said that this readiness to answer every call 
is due to the fact that St. George’s is a rich 
church and has several clergymen and dea- 
conesses. But it is the duty of every church 
to be rich enough, not’ perhaps to spend 
ove1 $100,000 a year as St. George’s does, 
but to extend the hand of Christian helpful- 
ness to every one who suffers for the need 
of it. : 
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The plan according to which young men, 
shortly after their divinity school course, 


_ come to such work as this, leaving behind 


them thoughts of the much desired promi- 
neat church, good salary—that is, the mate- 
rial basis for an early marriage—is most 
excellent. In three or four years, at the 
tremendous pace Dr. Rainsford sets, these 
men get a habit of energy which can never 
be lost. They learn that the gospel must 
be preached to the poor if there is to be any 
evidence that Christ is still at work in the 
world: They incidentally gain such a view 
of life that they can never degenerate into 
chaplains to the prosperous. On the other 
hand, there is no ascetic element in the life 
they lead, and stimulated and encouraged 
by the pleasant companionship of that up- 
per floor of the Memorial House, they go to 
their work not to discourage or condemn 
any true form of life, but to stimulate to a 
completer living, to a stronger, cleaner and 
better way, physically, morally and spir- 
itually. 

Opposite the Memorial building is the 
deaconess house, a recent acquisition. Five 
minutes’ walk, over on Avenue A, are mis- 
sion rooms, where the people of the neigh- 
borhood probably feel more at home than 
even at St. George’s itself. Further down- 
town are the Old Epiphany House, or St. 
George’s Chapel, where for another center 
of population the work of the mother church 
is supplemented, the Eleventh Street Indus- 
trial School and the Essex Street commu- 
nity house. : 

Dr. Rainsford thinks the ‘‘ supremely im- 
portant work of the Christian Church today 
isto make man acquainted with man,’’ for 
“in studying man we most learn to know 
God. In serving man we serve our Father, 
Im saving man we are in abiding relation- 
ship with our Saviour.” These words ina 
certain way cover the program of work at 
St. George’s, but perhaps a clearer idea of 
its purpose will be had if the words once be- 
fore quoted are recalled: ‘‘ Here every con- 
dition adverse to true manhood and woman- 
hood is accented.” It is Dr. Rainsford’s 
aim then to replace such conditions, so far 
as possible, with others which are helpful 
and which strengthen the good instead of 
the evil in the individual. He proposes to 
surround the growing children with these 
conditions from infancy. First they must 
have a Christian kindergarten training. At 
the Avenue A mission rooms, which are 
used for a large kindergarten during the 
week, there were seventy-five children last 
year, an increase of twenty over the year 
previous, though in order to restrict the 
number the rule was adopted that attend- 
ance at Sunday school was the condition of 
admittance. At Stanton Street the num- 
bers were still larger, and the increase pro- 
portionally greater. 

_ After the kindergarten, in the case of 
Dboys, come the boys’ clubs. It has seemed 
to Dr. Rainsford and his fellow-workers that 
the ordinary boys’ club lacks progressive- 
ness. After afew weeks the members tire 
of the games and become restless and dis- 


satisfied. Each year they start again at the 


same point, with no advance. Therefore, 
as not less than 500 boys under sixteen 
stand in one relation or another to the 


“church, it was determined to offer them 


something which would permanently com- 
pete with the attractiveness of the streets. 
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This is the new Industrial School, where 
capable instructors will teach the elemen- 
tary branches of carpentering, painting, 
plumbing, brick-laying and the like. Boys 
who show special ability will be given 
the privilege of attending the Auchmuty 
Schools, which will be equivalent to a good 
start in life. Of all the attempts at St. 
George’s to instruct boys beyond the kin- 
dergarten age this is the most hopeful. 

In its Battalion Club, taking advantage of 
that passion for the semblance of military 
life which is rarely asleep in a boy’s breast, 
St. George’s gives those from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age some valuable disci- 
pline in neatness, regularity, self-control 
and obedience. This club has also an ath- 
letic and a literary department, but litera- 
ture does not seem to flourish within the 
sound of fife and drum. That is an inter- 
esting sight which may be séen at the 
Memorial House during the monthly in- 
spection drills. Everything goes forward 
with military precision. Some boy may 
have just come from a stuffy New York 
tenement, but here he is erect and alert, 
waiting with soldierly anxiety until his rifle 
has been examined and approved. As all 
this is done under the eye of the instructor, 
late lieutenant in the regular army, there is 
no element of boyish frolic in the discipline. 
When a boy reaches the age of eighteen he 
may remain in the club as an alumnus if he 
joins the men’s club. 

This men’s club forms the last link in the 
chain of circumstances by which the church 
tries to guard the boy and help him to the 
right kind of manhood. Of course all 
along pressure is brought to bear upon him 
to get him into the Sunday school, and this 
pressure shows its results in a school num- 
bering 1,929, this being eighty-eight in ex- 
cess of last year. However, the Sunday 
school represents but one hour a week and 
the fruitfulness of this hour depends largely 
upon the ways in which the members are in- 
fluenced during the week. To return to the 
men’s club, this aims to meet the social 
needs of the young man and thus to deprive 
the saloon of-its chiéf Attraction. Its privi- 
leges are extended to all who can bring 
testimonials of good character andswho are 
willing to pay for the use of the gymnasium, 
reading-room, bathing-rooms and smoking- 
room—five dollars a year. The literary so- 
ciety connected with the club is feeble and 
the library is not very much patronized, 
but this will not appear strange to those 
familiar with other men’s clubs having more 
pretentious names. 

It may seem a mistake to devote so much 
space in a brief sketch to one phase of St, 
George’s work—its efforts to hold perma- 
nently within the reach of Christian influ- 
ences all boys inside its flexible parish. 
But the same methods are applied in the 
work for the girls, especially in the various 
sections of the Girls’ Friendly Society. The 
different branches of the workatSt. George’s, 
both philanthropic and religious, are so 
many that one can at most suggest only a 
few and leave the rest to be supplied with 
the help of the fact that scarcely any side of 
life is left untouched in a regularly organized 
way. ‘To allude to but one more of these— 
St. George’s has a cottage by the sea at 


Rockaway Park. During last summer over | 


12,000 persons have been taken there for 
the day free of all expense to themselves. 


| 
| 


i} 
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These, of course, were connected with the 
Sunday school or other church societies. 
Furthermore, over 600 spent a week at the 
cottage. Noone can estimate the relief such 
a stay must have been to tired mothers 
wearied of the dirt and confusion of crowded 
tenements.. What a pleasant sight to see 
those mothers with fresh, happy faces sitting 
with their children in the breezy pavilion 
just in front of the cottage or walking along 
the sands while the scores of boys and girls 
rushed into the surf! ; 

To come even into brief contact with the 
St. George’s work furnishes a lasting inspira- 
tion to a more comprehensive, a more truly 
Christlike Christianity. Perhaps this is the 
best suggestion of what that work really is, 

<> 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


XV. OTHER PILGRIM LEADERS AND THEIR 
COMPAOT, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


Mention now should be made of. several 
other Pilgrims who were identified promi- 
nently with the fortunes of the colony. One 
is John Carver. He was one of the company 
in Leyden and a deacon in the ehurch, but 
when and whence he joined them is unre- 
corded. There is no evidence that he was 
among them before they reached Leyden, 
and probably he came to them there from 
England, He was sufficiently prominent 
among them to be sent to England in 1617 
to make arrangements for the emigration to 
America, which then was beginning to be 
considered. He returned to Leyden in the 
Same year, and later was sent again on the 
same errand, He left Holland finally before 
the others and joined them again at South- 
hampton, where he had been busy in their 
interest. Robinson sent him from Leyden, 
after the departure of the emigrants, a spe- 
cial personal letter of confidence and affec- 
tion, together with one addressed to the 
whole company. He was accompanied to 
America in the Mayflower by his wife, Cath- 
erine, a young woman, Desire Minter, a 
maid-servant, two men-servants and two 
lads, which retinue probably implies that 
he was a man of more substance than most 
of the company. He was chosen the first 
governor of the colony before they landed, 
and was re-elected in the spring of 1621, 
but immediately afterwards, on April 15, he 
died, apparently by a sunstroke, and was 
buried with such official honors as the fee- 
ble company was able to pay. William 
Bradford, who was made governor in his 
place, wrote home about him, ‘“ His care 
and pains was so great for ye commone 
good, both ours and yours, as that ther- 
with (it is thought) he oppressed him selfe 
and shortened his days; of whose loss we 
cannot sufficiently complaine.”’ His wife 
died only a few weeks after him. 

Another is Edward Winslow. He was 
born at Droitwich, Eng., Oct. 28, 1594. He 
was of good family and made the tour of 
Europe while yet young. In 1617 he joined 
the Pilgrims in Leyden. He is stated in the 
Leyden records to have been a printer there 
and to haye come from London. On May 
17, 1618, he was married to Elizabeth Bar- 
ker. She, with a maid and two men-serv- 
ants, accompanied him in the Mayflower. 
His wife died soon and on May 22, 1621, he 
was married again to Susanna White. This 
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was the first wedding in the new colony. 
He was prominent in treating with the In- 
dians and establishing the colony, was its 
governor during several years and was sent 
to England in its behalf repeatedly. In 
1635 he was imprisoned in London for sev- 
eral months, at the instance of Archbishop 
Laud, for having taught in the church 
although a layman, and for having, as a 
magistrate, performed the marriage cere- 
mony. In 1649 he was one of the founders 
in England of a corporation for the propa- 
gation of the gospel among the Indians of 
New England. He also was one of three 
commissioners appointed in 1654 by Crom- 
well to determine the value of certain Eng- 
lish ships destroyed by the king of Den- 
mark, and in 1655 was the chief of the three 
commissioners who accompanied the naval 
expedition to Hispaniola under Admiral 
Penn and General Venable. He died at sea 
between San Domingo and Jamaica on May 
8, 1655. He wrote a large portion of 
Mourt’s Relation and several entire works, 
Hypocrisie Unmasked, Good News from New 
England, A brief Narrative of the True 
Grounds or Cause of the first Planting of 
New England, etc. He appears to have 
been the only member of the Pilgrim com- 
pany who gained during his life an emi- 
nence recognized at the time in England as 
conspicuous. 

Another is Miles Standish, the foremost 
Pilgrim in respect to military matters. He 
is supposed to have been born at Duxbury 
Hall, near Chorley, Eng.,in 1584. On reach- 
ing manhood he served as a soldier in the 
Low Countries and joined the Pilgrims, al- 
though without uniting with their church. 
His wife, Rose, came over in tbe Mayflower 
with him but soon after died. In 1623 he 
married Barbara , a recent arrival in 
the colony whose surname is unknown. He 
was the mainstay of the colonists during 
their difficulties with the Indians and with 
the troublesome settlers at Merrymount, 
and was employed constantly in the public 
service. In 1625 he was sent to England for 
the colony. About 1631 he settled on Cap- 
tain’s Hill, in Duxbury, and died there Oct. 
13, 1656. He was a rugged, sturdy charac- 
ter, in some respects quite unlike most of 
his fellow-Pilgrims but deservedly beloved 
and trusted by them. 

A fourth is Isaac Allerton. He joined 
the Pilgrims, from London, at Leyden where 
he was a tailor. On May 4, 1611, he was 
married there to Mary Norris. He became 
a citizen of Leyden on Feb. 7, 1614. He 
brought with him on the Mayflower his 
wife, three children and a boy, His wife 
soon died and he married William Brew- 
ster’s daughter, Fear, and after her death, 
in 1633, he married a third wife. He soon 
became the wealthiest man in the colony 
and was sent to England several times on 
its business, but he appears to have become 
more strenuous to promote his own welfare 
than that of the colony and did not always 
obey his instructions, In 1631 the Plymouth 
church disciplined him for his shortcom- 
ings and the next year he left the colony. 
iuater he lived in Marblehead, New Amster- 
dam, now New York, and New Haven, where 
he died, insolvent at last, in 1659. He is 
almost the only one of the original Pilgrim 
body who failed to maintain a good repute, 
and for a number of years he was one of the 
most active and useful of the company. 


The only other Pilgrim whom it is im- 
portant to mention in this connection is 
John Alden. He was a young Englishman 
who joined the emigrants, to serve them as 
a cooper, at Southampton. After reaching 
Plymouth, Mass., he married Priscilla Mul- 
lins. He was one of the most efficient and 
prominent men in the colony until his death, 
in 1687, and left a large family from whom 
many descendants have sprung. ~ 

The orderly and religious character of 
the Pilgrims themselves; certainly needs no 
demonstration. But the Mayflower com- 
pany, as it finally was composed, included 
some who were not actual members of their 
body. A few sailors or adventurers appear 
to have made the voyage with them, who 
were minded to remain and whose lack of 
religious purpose was tolerated because of 
their fewness and of the value of every able- 
bodied man. But before a landing had been 
made it became evident that some of these 
men might make trouble unless restrained. 
Bradford speaks of ; 


Ye discontented & mutinous speeckes that 
some of the strangers amongst them had let 
fall from them in ve ship—That when they 
came a shore they would use their owne lib- 
ertie; for none had power to comand them. 


In order to nip any such factious spirit in 
the bud, it was decided that formal action 
was necessary. Bradford, in that portion 
of Mourt’s Relation which he wrote, says 


This day before we came to harbour, obseru- 
ing some not well affected to. vnitie and con- 
cord, but gaue some appearance of faction, it 
was thought good there should be an associa- 
tion and agreement, that we should combine 
together in one body, and to submit to such 
government and governours, as we should by 
common consent agree to make and chose, 
and set our hands to this that followes word 
for word. 


So they drew up and signed their famous 
compact, a document of great and perma- 
nent significance. It was this: 


In the name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are vnderwritten, the loyall Subiects of 
our dread soveraigne Lord King IAmms, by 
the grace of God of Great Britaine, France, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

Having vnder-taken for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian Faith, and hon- 
our of our King and Countrey,a Voyage to 
plant the first Colony in the Northerne parts of 
VIRGINIA, doe by these presents solemnly & 
mutually in the presence of God and one of 
another, covenant, and combine our selues 
together into a civill body politike, for our 
better ordering and preservation, and further- 
ance of the ends aforesaid; and by vertue 
hereof to enact, constitute and frame such just 
and equall Lawes, Ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions, offices from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the 
generall good of the Colony: vnto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience. 
In witnesse whereof-we haue here-vnder sub- 
scribed our names, Cape Cod, 11. of November, 
in the yeare of the raigne of our soveraigne 
Lord King Iamgs, of England, France and Ire- 
land 18. and of Scotland 54. Anno Domini 1620. 


John Carver. Edward Fuller. 
William Bradford. John Turner. 
Edward Winslow. Francis Eaton. 
William Brewster. James Chilton. 
{saac Allerton. John Crackstone. 
Miles Standish. John Billington. « 
John Alden. Moses Fletcher. — 
John Goodman, 
Digory Priest. 
Thomas Williams. 
Gilbert Winslow. 
, Edmond Margeson. 

. Peter Brown. 
Richard Britteridge. 
George Soule. 
Richard Clark. 
Richard Gardiner. 
John Allerton. 


Samuel Fuller. 
Christopher Martin. 
William Mullins. 
William White. 
‘Richard Warren. 
John Howland. 
Stephen Hopkins. 
Edward Tilley. 
John Tilley. 
Francis Cook, . 
Thomas Rogers. 


Thomas Tinker. Thomas English. 
John Ridgdale. Edward Doten. 
Edward Leister. 


Having thus organized themselves into a 
body politic, and having elected John Carver 
their first .governor, they then set about 
exploring the country which, after so many 
hardships, they had reached. 


13 April 1898 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL OOMITY. 


BY REV. GEORGE E., HOOKER, MEDICAL LAKE, WN. 


The movement toward denominational co- 
operation in Eastern Washington as yet has 
only reached the stage of agitation. Up to 
the year 1892 its only definite manifestation 
had been an understanding between the 
local home missionary agents of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational denominations 
that neither would organize work in any of 
the smaller towns where there was a church 
of the other denomination. This under- 
standing, though not in all cases observed, 
has been a wise expedient. Outside of this 
arrangement each denomination has been 
striving to extend its own work, with a 
view almost exclusively to its own enlarge- 
ment and in a spirit of indifference to sister 
denominations. As a result the same con- 
ditions of over-supply, crowding, rivalry 
and weakness, both of the individual organ- 
izations and of the cause in general, which 
have appeared elsewhere have appeared 
here; and it is to be feared that, owing to 
the rapid growth of this State, the great ex- 
pectations awakened and the prevalence‘of 
the ‘‘booming’’ spirit on the part of de- 
nominations, as well as of individuals, the 
cause of Christian work in Washington has 
suffered from this abuse as seriously as it 
has in any other State. 

The evil, however, is so patent that many 
earnest minds have been awakened, and 
during the last year the subject has been 
given considerable careful thought. The 
agitation began at the Eastern Washington 
Congregational Association in April, 1892. 
A paper was there presented discussing the 
evil, its cause and its remedy. As a conse- 
quence a special committee was at once 
appointed to report to that session of the 
association a plan of reform. This com- 
mittee was composed of eight members and 
included the pastors of the Baptist, Chris- 
tian and Methodist churches of the town. 
A unanimous report was rendered by this 
committee recommending the formation of 
an interdenominational board for Eastern 
Washington composed of two members 
from each of as many of the denominations 
as would co-operate. The function of this 
board should be to advise, when called 
upon, concerning (1) the formation of pro- 
posed new churches and (2) the discontin- 
uance or consolidation of existing churches, 
The report was adopted with the provision 
that the representatives of three or more 
denominations should -be sufficient to con- 
stitute the board. The association then 
elected its own two members and instructed 
them to bring the matter before the proper 
ecclesiastical bodies and invite their co- 
operation. It also directed the printing 
and distribution of the paper presented, 

Then followed the wider agitation, which 
proceeded along two lines: First, that of 


' circulating the published paper among the 


clergy of all denominations in the State. 
The paper was commented upon by the 
press, read quite generally by pastors and © 
elicited numerous letters of approval, Ap- 
proval in many quarters, however, was 
guarded or wholly lacking. Pains were 
also taken to ascertain, by personal con- 
ference, the feelings of as many ministers 
and officials as possible and to enlist their 
sympathy in the movement. Enough was 
thus learned of the prevalent denominational 
feeling to preclude any sanguine hope of © 


. 
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es a 


immediate practical co-operation. Never- 
theless, agitation was the evident duty of 


the hour and was itself the only ground of 
hope forthe future. Accordingly the second 


line of agitation was undertaken by one of 
the two members appointed as above, who 
made the tour of the fall ecclesiastical meet- 
ings and presented the overtures of the Con- 
gregational Association. To give to these 
more point and accuracy, they were pre- 


faced with recently gathered statistics from 


thirty of the small or moderate sized towns 
of the State, showing the number and con- 
dition of churches in them. The matter 
was first presented to the Presbyterians. 
Little difficulty was anticipated and none 
encountered here. The opening sermon 
before presbytery was on the subject of 
Comity and was a strong argument pre- 
cisely in point. The proposition was favor- 
ably received and the two members of the 
proposed board were appointed. The next 
visit was to the Conference of the Southern 
Methodist Church. Consultation was first 
had with the presiding bishop, but he ap- 
posed the plan and would show it no sym- 
pathy whatever. He admitted the existence 
of a great evil but had no remedy. More- 
over, there seemed to be lurking in the 
minds of some of the brethren a feeling of 
suspicion. This fact was disclosed by the 
following amusing incident. As Mr. —, 
who came to present the proposition from the 
Congregational Association, was sitting back 
in the church by the stove, the presiding 
officer mentioned his name and announced 
the subject upon which he desired to ad- 
dress the conference. As this was done an 
elderly minister sitting by Mr. leaned 
over and whispered in his ear: “Do you 
know what Mr. —— wants us to do? He 
wants us to stayin the country and give 
the Congregationalists the towns. ’’Mr,—— 
was just then summoned to the platform; 
but as he stepped forward he could not fail 
to observe the surprised look of the elderly 
brother, nor could the evident chagrin and 
pain of the latter reduce Mr. ’s amuse- 
ment at having thus unexpectedly come 
into possession of the real difficulties in 
the mind of one of the brethren. There 
were, nevertheless, a number of members 
in the conference who received the pro- 
posals cordially These, however, were in 
the small minority, and no action was taken. 

The third visit was to the Methodist 
(North) Conference. This denomiaation 
comprises more churches than any other in 
the State, and the conference was quite a 
sizable body. From previous conversations 
with presiding elders and individual pastors 
it was well understood by the visitor that 
there was no general sentiment in favor of 
the plan to be proposed, but precisely the 
opposite. The prevailing temper seemed 
to be this: ‘‘ Though we recognize the evil 
and admit that we have a part in it, yet 


_we feel that we are able, notwithstanding, 


to take care of ourselves.’’ The visitor 
could not but be impressed with this atti- 
tude of selfish independence. Individuals 
in sympathy with the move were not lack- 
ing, but the prevailing disposition, and in 
particular the position of some of the lead- 
ers, together, perhaps, with the general press 
of other business, prevented any single 


_ member from championing the cause or 


saying a word in public in its behalf. After 
the subject had been presented to the con- 


ference by the visitor, it was referred to one 


of the standing committees. The committee 
in its general report disposed of it in a sen- 
tence as impracticable at present. No word 
of discussion followed and the report was 
adopted. Thus ended the matter with the 
Methodists. 

The amount of friendliness for the plan 
which was encountered as it was presented 
to the Baptists was not large. One of the 
leading members of their convention stated, 
in a private conversation, that he thought 
it an excellent idea for all Christians except 
Catholics and Baptists. Further conversa- 
tion developed his views to be that, when 
a handful of Baptists find themselves in a 
small place where they have no organiza- 
tion but where another denomination is or- 
ganized, they may give some support to the 
local organization by way of attending wor- 
ship and rendering some personal services, 
but they should not and can not become 
members of that church, and their payments 
for pastor’s salary and church expenses 
should be principally diverted to the par- 
ticular church elsewhere of which they are 
members. Moreover, the view was further 
expressed that in deciding as to the estab- 
lishment of a proposed Baptist church the 
prospects of the Baptist church alone should 
be considered, and the probable effect upon 
any other church: already in operation 
should not be ‘taken into account. The 
position was held that if a strong church 
of another denomination existed in a town 
and the prospect was that a Baptist church 
could be organized there and become equally 
strong, though this might involve the over- 
throw of the other church, yet the organ- 
ization of the Baptist church would be right 


-and should be effected. Of the fifteen or 


twenty members of the convention no one 
was in open sympathy with the plan. 

Fifth, and last, the subject was presented 
to the Christians. Their interest was ready 
and cordial. A certain timid suspicion ex- 
isted that there must be something wrong 
with any proposition coming from one of 
the bodies which are the slaves of ‘‘ man- 
made systems of faith.’ Yet the sentiments 
expressed from this dubious quarter seemed 
to have’ the true ring and the conventior 
showed not a little friendship toward them. 


Indeed, the proposition dealt with certain 


features of the problem which the Christian 
Church regards itself as called into existence 
to solve, viz., that of doing away with the 
divisions in name, faith and organization be- 
tween Christian people. 

Yet the convention was prevented by two 
considerations from favoring co-operation 
as the present remedy for interdenomina- 
tional evils: The first consideration was 
that Christians have their own remedy for 
these evils and do not believe in the merits 
of any other. Their prescription is that all 
should interpret the Bible and the history 
of the church’substantially alike, and thus 
come to unity in faith and worship. Their 
loyalty to this method, however, is so insist- 
ent and exclusive that one feels like turning 
upon them and saying: ‘‘ Though you pro- 
fess to be striving solely, as your special 
mission, to bring Christian people together, 
yet you today maintain a more separate and 
distant attitude toward Christians in general 
than does any other body of Christ’s follow- 
ers, unless it be Baptists.’? The second con- 
sideration was that any such co-operation 


would, for Christians, be inconsistent with 
their position toward (other) denominations. 
Since the Christian Church exists as a pro- 
test against the existence of these, any alli- 
ance with them would be suicidal. The 
home missionary superintendent took this 
position very decidedly. In explaining he 
said that if the Christian Church had no 
other mission in the world than to convert 
men and build up the kingdom of Christ, 
then he would be in favor of dissolving as a 
separate body and uniting with some of the 
existing denominations. The result with 
this body, therefore, was that, notwithstand- 
ing marked sympathy with the plan on the 
part of several individuals, the prevailing 
sentiment declined to act. 

Thus ended the campaign with the eccle- 
siastical bodies. One had adopted the pro- 
posals, four had declined to do so. The 
board could not be organized. The agita- 
tion of the subject, however, was itself an 
end and was felt to be a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the effort. The agitation is not to 
be given up but is to be renewed on the 
basis of more extensive statistics. 

The question, What denominations are at 
fault? is troubling some minds in the East. 
The agitation of this whole subject has 
been carried on with a good deal of vigor 
during the past year by both Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. Their papers have 
had not a little to say about it. As a result 
some home missionary contributors in the 
East have been asking whether their con- 
tributions were helping to increase these 
evils. To this it may be said (1) that in 
this agitation a sense of delicacy has doubt- 
less prevented the same freedom in speaking 
of the faults of others as in speaking of the 
faults of one’s own denomination. The 
truth is, however, at least in Eastern Wash- 
ington, that our own denomination is nota 
sinner above others. Perhaps an outside 
observer would speak much more strongly 
than this. Moreover, the fact that the Con- 
gregational denomination is the one which 
is pushing the matter of reform should, on 
the one hand, raise some slight presumption 
in favor of its own practice and, on the 
other hand, should hardly be met by any 
disposition to retire it as a worker or to 
curtail its efficiency. This is a reform 
which must be achieved from the inside by 
the denominationsthemselves. (2) The agi- 
tation has been comprehensive in spirit— 
directed against the system rather than 
against any particular factor in it. It 
should not, and must not, degenerate into a 
mere comparison of the sins of different 
denominations. ‘All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.”’ Itis the system 
which must be reformed, and no denomina- 
tion has done its duty when it can show its 
skirts to be purer than some others. 

The general interests of Christianity are 
always to be kept most prominently in 
view. These, moreover, would be more 
influenced by some substantial progress 
toward co-operation in home missionary 
work than by any probable or apprehended 
variation in contributions. A movement as 
between the different headquarters, urged 
and forced, if need be, by one or more; 
would be a most effective step. Can this be 
done? If so, let us see the results. If not, 
let us and the general public know the 
propositions made and precisely how they 
are declined, 
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THE TABLE OF THE LORD. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


““ Who provideth for the raven his food?” 
Now far and wide the plenteous earth 
Rocks with her mystery of birth; 

Life springs in bud, in leaf, in tree, 
‘And murmurs with the murmuring bee. 
From sea to sea the mellow land, 

Her tribes to feed on every hand, 

With bloom and berry, fruit and seed, 
Swells from the germ the meanest weed. 
The sparrow, on her bounty fed, 

Soon trills and carols overhead— 

So blithely the self-bidden guest 

Brings merry music to the feast. 


The oriole, all fire and song, 

Flashes on hidden quest along, 

Where orchard boughs with May are white, 
Elusive flits and glides from sight. 

Slow files along the level plain 

The gray procession of the rain, 

While upland fields in silence lie 

Beneath a dusky canopy. 


By sun and showers, from east to west, 
Each blade, widespread, in turn is dressed ; 
Each, in its turn, to ripeness brought, 

By heaven’s own pensioners is sought. 


From life to life, from low to high, 
Forever creeping toward the sky, 
Still, still, this mighty, pregnant earth 
Rolls myriads on from birth to birth. 
The bounteous sun impartial streams 
To wake a world with living beams, 
Where all, created by His word, 

Feed at the table of the Lord. 


<= 


SMALL CONVENIENCES. 


A woman who is often congratulated upon 
accomplishing more than any one else in the 
whole circle of her acquaintance has lately 
revealed to a friend who has been visiting 
her some of her devices for saving time. 
A girl came into the room where they were 
sitting, holding in her hand a button which 
had just come off from her shoe. ‘I can’t 
stop to sew it on now, mamma,”’ she said, 
impatiently, “I’ve got to braid my hair 
over, because I just caught it onanail. No- 
body will notice that the button is off.”’ 

“Go on with your braiding and give me 
your shoe,’”’ said her mother. She there- 
upon took from a neat ‘‘ housewife ’’ a large 
needle, through the eye of which ran a 
double linen thread. The four strands re- 
quired few stitches before the button was 
securely fastened in its place. Before put- 
ting back the needle, the mother carefully 
replenished it again with a double strand 
and wound the knotted thread around the 
eye and point of the needle, so that it was 
well out of the way. On the same “‘ house- 
wife’’ were several other needles, supplied, 
respectively, with different colors and sizes 
of thread and silk. ‘A threaded needle 
is a wonderful time-saver,’”? remarked the 
owner of the housewife. 

At the last moment a child came in cry- 
ing. He must go right to school, he said, 
and yet he had broken hig ‘‘elastic.’? The 
mother had a supply of new ones ready- 
qhade up stairs, but in order to hurry the 
child off she took a shield-pin from a cush- 
ion and taking care that the point should 
go into and come out of the same piece of 
cloth sent the little fellow off, with only an 
instant’s delay. ‘By keeping always on 


hand a stock of. small and large shield-pins 
I save myself a great deal of time and trou- 
ble,’ she remarked. pas, 

A maid came up from the kitchen and 
informed her that the ‘‘holder’’ had just 
fallen into the fire. The mistress immedi- 
ately dismissed her with a new holder and 
an injunction to be more careful in future. 
“I always,” she said, ‘‘keep a supply of 
holders, dishcloths and drying towels on 
hand, dealing them out as judiciously as I 
can from time to time.” In one compart- 
ment of the ‘‘ housewife’’ was a piece of 
narrow linen tape, on which was indelibly 
marked the names of every member of the 
family many times repeated, so that cloth- 
ing could be rapidiy marked when neces- 
sary without bringing forward pen, ink and 
flatiron. The woman who forearms herself 
with small conveniences of this sort can ac- 
complish infinitely more than her less far- 
sighted sisters. 


—ga— 


GOLDEN TEARS, 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


To those who are in sorrow and who have 
no heart for the entertainments and diver- 
sions that other people find agreeable, and 
that might in a measure lift the cloud about 
themselves if they would allow it, who per- 
haps hug their grief and do not want the 
cloud lifted lest that only bring completer 
separation, who will not go to lectures and do 
not go to theaters, to such as these nothing is 
so grateful as music is, music whose 


-.. golden tongue 
Flattered to tears the aged man and poor, 
and can even take the place of tears with 
the sort of heavenly satisfaction that only 
tears and music gives. ; 

There are periods of profound grief when 
music does not bring relief, or, if it does, it 
is the relief that follows the lifting of some 
long-cramped member of the body into free- 
dom—the freedom is itself a pang; and, 
again, there are seasons when such relief 
becomes an ecstasy which one is unwilling 
to feel, or to be seen to feel, in public, es- 
pecially if one has delicate nerves not yet 
under full control. But at other periods, or 
when one has become better used to the 
burden one has been called upon to bear, 
music represents a joy that is yet possible— 
not a pleasure, not an amusement or an ex- 
citement, but an uplifting satisfaction. For 
there is nothing earthly that gives one so 
much the idea of the heavenly as music 
does. Once abandoned to it and one is in a 
celestial medium in which one floats as birds 
do in blue sky; troubles, vexations, woes 
appear only to be gilded in the light from 
above or in the tints of distance. 

For this one needs only the sense respon- 
Sive and sympathetic to music, not the 
knowledge of part and counterpart, of tonal 
and modal differences, of the development 
of themes, of any of the technical forms of 
tone. All that belongs to the underworld 
of music is its laboratory, so to say. Hf the 
finished product does not appeal to the 
spiritual being neither would the method 
by which it is obtained; that method with 
its technique would afford merely an intel- 
lectual gratification. Of course, if one can 
have both that is best, if not always best. 
But the high poetic flight of soul can be 
reached without the knowledge that weighs 
this against the other or the skill that reads 


_on the bed, crying softly. 
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the music and interprets it through the 
given instruments. It is the interpretation 
that we want, the interpretation of the 
composer’s soaring thought and imagina- 
tion and insight into that language which 
belongs to all. For music is surely the uni- 
versal tongue. One may be Norwegian or 
Arabian, a German or a Spaniard, ignorant 
or learned, prince or beggar, has one the 
ear to hear one knows what musi¢c says; it 
says the same to one and all. And when, 
taking the trouble with us that is ours, 
having kept the spiritual avenues open, we 
are bathed in these reviving waves, some- 
times we are not sure that music is not the 
echo of the language of heaven, too. 


AN EXPERIMENT, 


BY SARAH A. MOORE. 


‘‘ Four old maids,”’ they called themselves, 
and Miss Potter, who looked thirty-five but 
really was forty, was old enough to say it 
without flinching, while the others were 
young enough so that they also said it with 
perfect serenity, except on the days when 
they were unusually tired and so felt that 
they were growing old very fast. That they 
had such days is not to be wondered at 
when you remember that they were all 
working for their ‘‘living,’’ which, when we 
come to define it exactly, means very much 
more than food and raiment. 

Miss Potter was a portrait painter who 
had made a modest little reputation and, 
like many more famous people, supple- 
mented her income, which in strict harmony 
with her reputation was a modest little one, 
by giying lessons. Mary Howard was a 
lawyer’s clerk, Helen Wright taught a room- 
ful of unruly boys in the grammar school 
and Lizzie Mills was a music teacher. 

Chance had brought them together at 
Mrs. King’s ‘‘ select boarding house,’’ and 
the four had become fast friends. Still, if 
it had not been for a certain cold autumn 
rainstorm this history might never have 
been written. It was the sort of storm that 
makes one feel absolutely friendless, and as 
Mary Howard came home from -her work 
that night she felt that she, at least, had 
reached the deepest depths of homesickness. 
As the penalty of being late she ate her sup- 
per alone in the chilly dining-room. She 
found her room was cold also, for Mrs. 
King governed her house by the almanac 
and did not consider it necessary to kindle 
a fire in the furnace for-a fall rain. 

Lizzie Mills was curled up in a little heap 
It must be con- 
fessed that she cried quite frequently. -To- 
night it was because old Mrs. Smith, who 
had the room under theirs, had been scold- — 
ing because she made such a noise with her 
practicing. When Lizzie cried Mary usually 
comforted her, but tonight she was too 


‘wretched, and was furtively wiping her own 


eyes when they heard Helen’s brisk rat-a- 
tat-tat at the door. 

Helen was always brisk and her voice 
sounded cheerful, by comparison at least, 
when she greeted them with, ‘‘ Girls, mel- 
ancholy has marked me for her own tonight. 
I hate this boarding house with such a 
fervent hatred that I’ve 4 great mind to 
hire one room, beg or steal a cat and’ set 
up an old maid’s paradise all by myself.” 

“Helen,” said Mary, eagerly, ‘why 
couldn’t we all go to housekeeping to- 
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gether? Think what it would be on a 

hight like this to have an open fire and a 
cozy little supper. We could ask a friend 
insto help eat it if we chose without hay- 
ing to wonder if Mrs. King would be cross.” 

“And there would never be anybody to 
scold about my practicing,’”’? said Lizzie. as 
if that were the one thing needful to insure 
her happiness. 

_ “It’s a crazy scheme and, of course, I 
was only joking,’ Helen replied, slowly; 
“but I have been conventional and prudent 
all my life and now if the rest of you will 
venture I will, for another year of this will 
be the death of me. We could never fur- 
nish a house though.”’ 

**T have a fire screen and,a Sevres cup,” 
said Lizzie, actually laughing. ‘‘ We could 
take turns in drinking out of that.” 

“Your piano would: half furnish one 
room,’’ continued Helen. ‘‘I have a book- 
case and a waste-paper basket and I know 
Mary has a real Japanese teapot.” 

‘‘ Japanese teapot!’’ was the scornful re- 
ply. ‘‘AthomelI have all my grandmother’s 
blue china and a closet full of woolen blan- 
kets and patchwork quilts that she gave me 
when she broke up housekeeping. She said 
I would want to go to housekeeping myself 
some day, but I don’t think she imagined 
anything of the kind without a man in the 
case.”’ 

‘Never mind the man when you have 
absolute riches stored away in that closet,’ 
said Helen. ‘ Beside, I believe we all have 
gumption and that will go further than any- 

- thing else toward furnishing a house out of 

nothing. I’ve always wanted to try it.” 

“Try what?’ said Miss Potter, who had 
come in only in time to hear the last words, 
and she listened very quietly while each one 
tried to give her the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. “It is an experiment I wouldn’t 
dare try with very many people,” she said, 
when they gave her a chance to speak, ‘‘ but 

I think we know each other well enough to 

doit. Here are we four women, all earning 

what ought to be comfortable incomes, yet 
we are without home comforts or home 
feeling. {am so tired of living in one room 
that I am tempted to knock the windows 
out just to see if it will not give me the 

feeling of a little more breathing space. I 

believe we could make a home for ourselves 

and for each other and I know the very 
place for it, too. The old Benton house is 
to let; it is an old-fashioned house that was 
very handsome in its day and there is a real 
old-time fireplace in the parlor that will 
take in sticks two feet long.” 

“Heavenly,” cried Lizzie, but Mary si- 
lenced her by asking, ‘‘ What is the rent?”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty a year—a dollar 
and a quarter a week for each of us. Now, 
if we are serious, we might as well sit down 
and count the cost,’ and Miss Potter, who 
was nothing if not practical, brought out 
her tablets and pencil. ‘‘ We each pay Mrs. 

King five dollars a week; two dollars a week 

from each of us will be four hundred—that 

will certainly pay for the fuel and lights 
beside the rent, and will leave six hundred 
for the table and other expenses. I was 
brought up in a country parsonage where 
the. salary was small, and I know that 

, et would have seemed oeiye. lux- 

ury.”? 

‘But the work?’’ questioned Mary. 


_° “Well,” said Miss Potter, soberly, - “if. 
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orders don’t come in faster than they have 
lately I shall have time to do a good deal.” 

‘*So shall I,” said Lizzie, ‘for except on 
Saturdays I never have any scholars till ten 
o’clock and I like to wash dishes,’’ 

‘“Then,’’ continued Miss Potter, ‘our 
laundry bills are at least fifty cents a week 
that four times fifty cents would pay a 
woman two whole days, and I. know one 
who would do the laundry work in that 
time and most of the sweeping and clean- 
ing beside. Then we could sometimes go 
to Austin’s to dinner if we got into a tight 
place. You see, it is the co-operative idea 
on a small scale; one of us could not do 
much at housekeeping on five dollars and a 
half a week, but if we put four times that 
together and make twenty-two it’s a very 
different matter.” 

Of course the scheme called forth all 
sorts of comments. Mrs. King predicted 
immediate financial ruin, while Tom Fraser 
gained entrance into Miss Potter’s little 
closet of a studio and was discovered in 
the act of painting a tin doorplate which 
read, ‘‘ Home for Industrious, Independent 
and Indignant Spinsters.’? By the time the 
lease was signed, however, they were as 
happy as any lovers over their honeymoon 
housekeeping. Miss Potter took possession 
of the house with Mrs. Maloney and a car- 
penter, whom Mrs. Maloney recommended 
as a ‘‘handy man.’ Carpeting so many 
large rooms was not-to be thought of, but 
in one day the handy man made the edges 
of the floors smooth enough for staining; 
then he applied a warm, dark stain and 
they were ready for rugs. They bought an 
art square for the parlor, the others were 
made of ingrain carpet, and they were lucky 


enough to find one whose soft, rich Indian 


reds and blues were quite suggestive of a 
genuine rug and made the rooms look cheer- 
ful at once. 

They made as much as possible of Lizzie’s 
piano on one side of the parlor; Helen’s 
bookcase filled one chimney corner and in 
the other the carpenter made a wide, strong 
shelf. They sent its measure to an uphol- 
sterer who fitted it with a thick cushion, 
like a little mattress. This was , covered 
with raw silk, the yawning cavern under- 
neath hid by a plaited valance of the same 
material and Mary’s ancestral feather bed 
furnished great square pillows that leaned 
against the wall at the back, also smaller 
ones that seemed to fit in wherever they 
were needed to make it a regular ‘‘ cosy cor- 
ner.’’ 

These sensible young women resolved in 
the beginning to have nothing to do with 
the snares of the adversary in the shape of 
barrel chairs and cotton flannel abomina- 
tions, but the second-hand store they re- 
garded as their lawful hunting ground. 
There they found an old mahogany stand 
with drop leaves, which they polished till 
it shone as only old mahogany can and 
which gave them a feeling of intense re- 
spectability in the matter of furniture. A 
number of their chairs, too, came from the 
same place but they were glorified by new 
brocade cushions. Floor pillows stuffed 
with moss filled up all the empty looking 
spaces, and when their few bits of bric-a- 
brac with Miss Potter’s best easel were dis- 
played to advantage and a‘ fire kindled on 
the hearth they thought it the most de- 
lightful room ‘in the city. 


The hall was large and looked very dis- 
couraging at first, but the red and blue rugs 
warmed it up wonderfully. An easel with 
their largest picture broke up the long, nar- 
row look of the passage and in the space be- 
hind it, which they called the ‘ debatable 
ground,’’ waterproofs and umbrellas could 
be consigned to dignified retirement. A few 
sketches were tacked on the wall and the 
chairs were the result of a visit to an auc- 
tion sale. But in spite of the triumphs of 
‘“gumption’’ with which the house was 
filled, when they came to woven wire mat- 
tresses and a kitchen range they were obliged 
to go to the regular dealer and, it must be 
confessed, to go intodebt also. The amount 
was not large, however, and on the night of 
the first weekly settlement of accounts Miss 
Potter brought out alittle tin safe on which 
she had painted in her best script, ‘‘ Reserve 
Fund of the Old Maids’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation.”?’ They decided that each one 
should contribute to the general fund the 
five dollars and a half a week with which 
she had bought so much discomfort, and 
when the accounts were balanced on Satur- 
day night the surplus, which they regarded 
as the profit of their co-operative venture, 
should go into the tin safe for use in emer- 
gencies and to pay the debt. There were a 
good many emergencies at first, but on the 
whole the strong box filled up quite rapidly. 

Very much to their own surprise they 
found themselves quite a social success. 
Perhaps not in a fashionable way, but a 
few of Lizzie’s friends fell into the habit 
of calling in the evening to try the last new 
music, while the other people who hap- 
pened in at the same time found the music, 
the blazing wood fire and the merry talk so 
pleasant that they were eager to go again. 
More than one young man or woman, home- 
sick and lonely as these girls had been, 
appreciated the homelike feeling and de- 
veloped unlooked-for entertaining qualities. 
The world began to seem a very friendly 
place and does still, though this was two 
years ago. 

The friends have not quarreled, for they 
lecided in the beginning that if anything 
went wrong they would not discuss it ex- 
cept in full executive session.- They have 
not starved, as Mrs. King had prophesied, 
although they have often found it necessary 
to get a dinner or a breakfast at Austin’s; 
and they have not married because, I think, 
no one has asked them, but they have 
proved to their own satisfaction that a few 
well-bred, well-meaning women can make a 
home for themselves and live happily in it. 


A MOTHER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY SUSAN M. STOWE. 


Although a stranger to Donald, Donald 
was nostrangertome. For the first eighteen 
months of his life, that is, for nearly one- 
half of it, 1 had seen him and his young 
mother almost daily, and many a time, as 
the baby crept about on the floor, had we 
talked earnestly together upon that subject 
of ever-absorbing interest to mothers’ hearts, 
the training of children. As long as we 
contined ourselves to the physical training 
there was little difference of opinion, but 
when we touched upon religious training 
there was no longer the same harmony. 

““No,’”? I remember hearing her say one 
dav, “TJ shall teach my boy nothing about 
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God or the Bible until he is old enough to 
think for himself in such matters, and as to 
teaching him meaningless repetitions under 
the name of prayer, that seems to me almost 
sacrilege, certainly an abuse of his faith in 
me.”’ 

During a short visit when Donald was 
three years old I learned that my friend 
had not changed her views on this subject. 
In other respects there seemed to be noth- 
ing to wish. The child was implicitly obe- 
dient and had acquired a habit of self-con- 
trol remarkable in such a little fellow, 
while with all this there existed the most 
devoted love between the two. AsI learned 
in those two days to appreciate a little the 
sensitive, retiring nature of the child I 
could not help wishing that he might have, 
even then, some knowledge of the great, 
loving heart that was brooding over his 
little life and of which his mother’s love, 
great as it was, was only a faint shadow. 
But when I ventured to express to her 
something of my longing for the child she 
repelled the idea rather impatiently. ‘‘ What 
can a child like Donald know about the 
grounds of faith? These matters are far 
beyond his comprehension,” and then, fear- 
ing that she had wounded me, she added, 
gently, ‘‘Dear friend, you and I can never 
agree upon this subject; we must each take 
our own way and the results shall judge us.”’ 

After we were separated her words kept 
ringing in my ears, ‘‘ What can a child know 
about the grounds of faith?” Truly very 
little, but can he not know and exercise 
faith itself? Indeed, is not the very atmos- 
phere of a little child’s life unquestioning 
faith and love? Can he not come nearer 
the great loving heart of the universe than 
we wiser ones with our doubts and question- 
ings so often growing out of a lack of hu- 
mility and love? What did our Lord mean 
when He set a little child in the midst of 
His disciples and said, ‘‘Except ye become 
as this little child ye cannot enter the king- 
dom.’’ 

For the next few years I heard only occa- 
sionally from Donald’s mother, and in these 
rare letters the subject upon which we dis- 
agreed was never mentioned. But one day 
a letter came which gave me some insight 
into the result of this negative training in 
the child’s development. After speaking 
of his health, the beginning of his school 
life and his maturity of thought in some 
directions, she said, ‘‘ Last, evening when I 
was putting Donald to bed he surprised me 
by a most astounding question. ‘ Mother,’ 
he said, looking at me with big, earnest 
eyes, ‘ will you please give me all the argu- 
ments for and against the Christian reli- 
gion.’ What do you think of that for a 
little six-year-old?”’ The letter dropped in 
my lap and my mind wandered back to the 
Sweet, sensitive face as I remembered it 
three years before—a face which showed 
a soul so susceptible to impressions from 
the life about it. The state of the child’s 
mind, as revealed by this question, was, I 
knew, but the natural outgrowth of the at- 
mosphere in which he lived. 

‘ Donald’s father had died shortly after his 
birth, and the little one from the first had 
been his mother’s constant companion. She 
was a woman of active intellect, interested 
in the various phases of religious thought 
but an agnostic. She had naturally drawn 
about her many friends with the same ten- 
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dency of thought, so that from his baby- 
hood Donald had heard free speculations on 
religious subjects. His mother had intended 
to leave the child’s mind unbiased in re- 
gard to the great questions relating to God 
and the soul, little thinking that at so early 
an age he could be influenced by what was 
said before him. But the spirit of the peo- 
ple about him had entered into the child 
and had, I feared, weakened, possibly de- 
stroyed, the power of faith, one of the most 
precious attributes of childhood. I have 
heard nothing further of Donald, but when- 
ever I think of the child I fear for his 
future and can only pray that some different 
and holier influence may come in to mold 
his young life. 

We need not, it seems to me, greatly fear 
the speculations on religious subjects which 
mature years inevitably bring to the thought- 
ful mind if only there has been laid in 
childhood a sure foundation of faith. Let 
us realize, then, what a grave responsibility 
rests upon mothers in training children dur- 


ing the formative years. 
= 


A LESSON, 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


My little laddie with the earnest eyes 
Had toiled an hour to build a castle fair, : 
I watched each bridge and tower and turret rise, 
Then saw him slowly make a winding stair. 


Most beautiful the castle was to see! 
A wee flag floating from the battlement! 
Alas! my hasty touch! Ah! woe is me, 
The whole frail fabric into ruins went! 


One instant anger lit the childish face, 
Quick tears sprang up to quench the dark eyes 
light; ; 
And then, with wonderful, imperial grace, 
He curbed that fiery spirit in my sight. 


“ You didn’t mean to! Never mind,” he said, 
“ll build a prettier castle by and by,’ 
Then, with a swift shake of the sunny head, 
“Why, Dearie, never mind! You shouldn't ery.17* 


Braye little hero, may I be as strong, 
As swift and ready in self-mastery, - 

Whene’er in this world’s course mistake or wrong 
Upsets some castle just as dear to me! 


2 


NEW USES FOR KITES. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


The force of the wind has never been fully 
utilized as a motive power. During the 
last year some very novel experiments have 
been made, showing that there are unknown 
possibilities in the moving air which man 
has never appreciated. The boy who likes 
to fly a kite or to sail a boat has an interest 
in the winds that should Jead him to ex- 
periments which may prove both profitable 
and enjoyable. The art of kite-flying has 
now reached its second stage of develop- 
ment, and the devotees of the sport adopt 
novel and profitable methods to increase the 
pleasure of the exercise. : 

Last summer at one of the beaches a kite 
race between two swimmers attracted public 
attention. Two huge kites were constructed, 
and on the day of the race the swimmers 
plunged into the water and grasped the end 
of the lines which held the flying kites. At 
the report of a pistol from a referee the race 
began. A strong wind was blowing, and 
the powerful kites were soon pulling the 
swimmers through the water at such a rapid 
pace that none but steam crafts could keep 
abreast of.them. The kites proved rather 
too large for this work, and the race did 
not end as satisfactorily as anticipated, but 
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the trial opened up a new field for kite fly- 
ers. By constructing kites of the right size 
boys and men could have the sport of being 
towed through the water at a rapid and 
pleasant.pace. In fact, this idea is being 
developed all along the coast, and many 
will be prepared to enjoy the sport of kite 
swimming next summer. 

Another novel experiment that was tried 
during the same summer at a beach along 
the Jersey coast is worthy of record. A 
small float was constructed out of planks, 
such as any boy could build, and to this 
was attached the string of a large kite flying 
two or three hundred feet up in the air. ~ 
The float and kite were then allowed to 
start upon a queer journey on the Atlantic. 
The strong wind blew the kite nearly south, 
and it quickly carried the float out of sight. 
It traveled for several days and was finally 
picked up about five hundred miles from 
the starting point. This experiment led to 
some practical results, and we now have 
small boats rigged up with a kite-flying ap- 
paratus for the motive power. An ordinary 
skiff or rowboat can be used for this pur- 
pose, and a large linen kite will be sufficient 
to carry it through the water fast enough to 
suit any boy. 

Lake and river coasting could be made of 
great profit and pleasure by this means. 
With a good breeze one could travel against 
a strong tide in a small, light boat. A 
week’s cruise in warm waters in the sum- 
mer, would be a novel vacation if a good 
kite and boat were secured and tested be- 
forehand to see that they worked together - 
well. 

But in the winter kite-flying can be made 
fully as pleasant on the ice or on the snow 
when it is hard, smooth and crisp. There 
are many suggestions along this line. If one 
lives on the banks of a long river or a large 
lake that freezes over solidly, a day’s jour- 
ney of several hundred miles could be made 
on skates with the help of a large kite. One 
that can be folded up in a small bundle is 
the best for this sport. A very small kite 
will answer all ordinary purposes of a 
skater, for not much power is necessary to 
pull one along on the ice. ; 

Kites are also used in countries where 
snow-shoeing is one of the sports. It is a ~ 
very easy matter to glide along behind a 
strong kite on snowshoes, and one can make 
a journey of many miles in a day by this 
method with comparatively little exertion 
in proportion to the distance covered. It 
has more than once been suggested that the 
cold snow and ice fields of the Arctic zone 
could be crossed in this way more easily 
than by pack sleds if the winds were favor- 
able. ; 

Finally, we have sleds rigged up to be 
pulled along by strong kites, and these will 
give probably as much enjoyment to both 


‘boys and girls as any other feature of the 


sport. An ordinary light sled capable of 
carrying two or three persons has an exten- 
sion in the shape of along board fastened 
in front of it, which supports a third small 
runner. This is intended for guiding the 
sled as it is pulled along by the kite. Rope 
attachments extend from this runner to the 
person seated in the front of the sled, so 
that by pulling the strings from side to side 
it may be guided in any direction, There 
is also attached to these sleds a small reel 
which. winds up the string of the kite, so 
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that it can be hauled down very easily or 
let out to the full length of the line at a few 
minutes’ notice. 

Itis quite essential that some method of 
stopping such a vehicle should be adopted 
and generally a break is arranged behind. 
This consists of a simple iron hook which 
may be pressed down upon the ice with the 
foot, bringing the strange iceboat to a 
complete standstill. The same is true of 
the kite sled when gliding over the snow- 
banks. Those upon snowshoes or skates 
generally carry a stout stick with a hook 
attached to the end, which is thrust into 
the snow or ice to check their headway. 

For those who live inland and have no 
water or ice in summer or winter a rig simi- 
lar to the sled arrangement has been con- 
structed on wheels. An ordinary light cart 
with strong steel wheels is used, and by 
having a fifth wheel in front to guide the 
vehicle one can ride over smooth roads 
without danger or difficulty. The same 
methods of guiding, reeling in the kite 
string and stopping the speedway must be 
used for the cart as for the sled. 

To make any of these kite arrangements 
it is quite essential that the kites should be 
of the right size. This can only be found 
out by actual experiment. If they are made 
too large they are clumsy and dangerous, 
and, on the other hand, if they are too 
small they are ineffectual. Each boy must 
experiment for himself, and as kites are 


easily made such a task ‘should not be 
difficult. 


— 


A ROOFED LAKE. 


A natural curiosity described by travelers 
in the East is a wonderful lake with a roof 
over it. This is strange enough but the fact 
that this roof is of dazzling salt adds an 
element of picturesqueness. The lake is in 
Obdorsk, Siberia, a locality not often visited 
by tourists. It is about seventeen miles 
long and nine miles wide and looks like a 
large, snowy plain. The water is so in- 
tensely salt that a crust of crystals formed 
upon it, and when fourteen or fifteen years 
ago the water found an underground éut- 
let into the river Obi the surface was low- 
ered about three feet, leaving the crystal 
roof above it. By lying flat on the back 
one may sail on the water and enjoy the 
beautiful view from below with the sun 
shining through the salt crystals of the roof 
overhead. One traveler says that he and 
his party could think of nothing but the 
jeweled ceilings in Aladdin’s palace. 


PRESIDENT LINOOLN’S PEW. 
An odd sight in the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Washington is a 


narrow, old-fashioned, low-backed pew with © 


stiff hair-cloth cushions. Its quaintness, 
‘together with the fact that it is made of 
black walnut, immediately attracts atten- 
tion placed as it isin the midst of more lux- 
urious pews of bright oak. A silver tablet 
further distinguishes it from all ‘others, 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘ This pew was oc- 
eupied by Abraham Lincoln when Presi- 
dent of the United States.’’ Several years 
ago when the church was refurnished the 
_, old-fashioned pew was placed in one of the 
Bible classrooms, but in accordance with a 
vote of the congregation at the annual meet- 
ing it has recently been restored to its for- 
mer position. It is said that owing to 
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its construction President Lincoln always 
seemed to be ill at ease, finding much ap- 
parent difficulty in accommodating his tall 
form to its meager proportions. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


On April 27 will occur in New York Har- 
bor the largest naval review ever held on 
this side of the water. The five United 
States men-of-war anchored at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard have been subjected to a thor- 
ough overhauling and now, after vigorous 
polishing of brasses and application of fresh 
white paint, they have sailed for Hampton 
Roads to be present at the general rendez- 
vous of vessels, American and foreign, which 
are to take part in the review. Itis not yet 
known how many visiting men-of-war there 
will be but it is estimated that at least forty 
vessels are to be in line and no fewer than 
twenty-six will fly foreign flags, represent- 
ing Great Britain, France, Germany, Brazil, 
Spain, the Netherlands, Italy, Russia and 
the Argentine Republic. After forming at 
Hampton Roads the fleet will proceed to 
New York Harbor. Here they are to be 
formed into two ranks while the President 
on board of the Miantonomoh sails down 
the line to the music of more than 800 
guns. 


BIBLIOAL TRUTH A THEME OF CON- 
VERSATION. 


Prof. C. H. Toy of Harvard writes for the 
Watchman a suggestive article on The Bible 
in the Household. He doubts whether the 
Bible is really read by young people. He 
fears that the Sunday school, valuable as its 
work is, has contributed somewhat to take the 
Bible out of the sphere of the family by dimin- 
ishing the responsibility of parents. He ad- 
vocates the plan of making popular the study 
of the book from the standpoint of literary 
perfection: 


Much of the “‘offishness”’ of children 
toward the Bible comes from the fact that 
they think of it so often as a Sunday book, 
to be read by verses for the purpose of an- 
swering questions; having answered the 
questions they feel no more interest... . 
‘here are a thousand things that might be 
talked about at meals, around the reading- 
tablein the evening, or during a walk in the 
streets or in the fields. A striking piece of 
poetry, a homely proverb, adramatic situa- 
tion like that of Amos 7 or Jer. 26 or Gal. 2, 
a battle or a siege, a parable or an argu- 
ment—anything will do, provided the child 
be led to feel that it is a real_and practical 
thing. First make it ail alive—compare the 
stories and thoughts with those of Greece 
and Rome and England and America. Be 
as much inearnest about Job as about Ham- 
let. Get into Paul’s confessions in Second 
Corinthians as you do into Carlyle’s, and 
then with love for the book will come in 
good time appreciation of its moral and re- 
ligious value. 


A OANINE CO-WORKER. 


There is an accomplished fox terrier in Eng- 
land which has been trained to make herself 
useful in laying the wire for electric lighting. 
The London Daily Graphic thus describes 
Strip’s method of working: 


The workmen lay down in the desired 
position a short length of the stout iron 
pipe which is to shelter a corresponding 
length of the copper wire along which the 
electric current will ultimately pass. The 
iron pipe having been fixed Strip is called, 
has the end of the copper wire fastened to 
her collar and, at the workman’s sign, goes 
in at one end of the pipe—‘‘ And comes out 
at the other end,’ says an intelligent but 
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too hasty reader. Not so, however. The 
other end of the iron pipe has a bar across 
it, over which the copper wire must be 
strained to keep it taut. Strip, having en- 
tered the pipe with the wire fastened to ber 
collar, presents herself at the other end 
to the workman awaiting her there, who 
thrusts his hand under the bar, unfastens 
Strip’s collar and draws it and the ‘wire 
out. Strip, when she feels her collar gone, 
turns round, retraces her steps, comes out 
again at the same end she went in at and 
lies down on the workmen’s coats until she 
is wanted again. During the recent bitter 
cold weather Strip sometimes longed to 
shirk and showed a moment’s hesitation 
when told to enter the dark, cold, iron pipe, 
but the kindness a good working man is 
ever ready to show to animals never failed 
to provide a bone or two every morning to 
be kept handy for these moments of reluc- 
tance in Strip’s working day. With one of 
these tempting morsels the gallant little 
worker was then encouraged and rewarded 
and all went well. 


Why Not 


sf Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the best, 
And the brightest teachers of 
cooking give it their approval ; 
If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the purest, 
And Government Chemists 
and State Assayers testify to 
its superior purity ; 
If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the most economical, 
And from its greater strength 
and purity it must go farther 
than the common _ brands; 
Why not 


Give it a Trial? 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


=O 


Other Chemicals 


Lette are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €O.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

& Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a@ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. cette DS 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Check a Cough or “Slight 
Cold” in its first stages.’ In the 
beginning it will yield to a mild 
remedy. Brown’s’ BroncHiaL 
TrROcHES are useful when 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, In- 
fluenza, Hoarseness and Sore 
Throats are prevalent, giving 
almost immediate relief. 
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OONVERSATION CORNER, 


COD morning, girls and 
boys! Itisa bright spring 
morning. The robins and 
bluebirds seem to be sing- 
P ing, ‘‘ Adieu, Father Win- 
ter!’”? But the answers to 
the question in March 9 
show that it was not Spring 
bidding adieu to Winter, 
but Winter taking his own 
farewell: 


** Adieu!” Father Winter sadly said 
‘Lo the world, when about withdrawing, 
With his old, white wig half off his head, 
And his icicle fingers thawing. 
Norwicw, Cr. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: The Corner letter 
from Mrs. D. recalled clearly not only the 
poem but its exhilarating effect upon me at 
eight years cld, whea poems were usually sol- 
emp or mournful in character. The Intelli- 
gent Reader, published in Springtield, Mass., 
in 1834 contained the poem, Winter and 
Spring, by Miss Gould. The book was a se- 
quel to The Child’s Guide. ...No graded 
schools then, no assistant teachers, and the 
making and repairmg a score or two of quill 
pens, writing copies in coarse and fine hand, 
sometimes ruling the lines and often making 
the books themselves out of a few sheets of 
*“fool’s cap”? and a colored cover, added to a 
teacher’s other duties. One of the “ copies ’”’ 
frequently used, which extended across the 
book, a line on either page, was this: Count 
that day .. . [yes, we know the rest!—Mr. M.] 
You see that to we the Corner is prominent 
among the many interesting features of our 
Congregationalist. z 

Respectfully yours, Mrs. J. 


EASTFORD, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...The moment I read 
the lines she quoted I remembered they were 
in *The Intelligent Reader, a book we used 
when I was achild. I found them and send a 
copy. Iam always interested in the Corner; 
we had no such treat in the old New England 
Puritan, the paper my father took, though we 
had the Wellspring. I wonder how Sarah 
Noah lived when she was young withont a 
child’s paper; probably she was entertained 
with her grandfather’s stories of his experi- 
ence with the wild animals in the ark! 

TG Ge 

I remember The Intelligent Reader, too! 
Was not one piece in it The Grateful Indian? 
I have a well-worn copy of The Child’s 
Guide before me now. A favorite piece in 
it—a lady inquired for it not long ago—was 
The Blackberry Girl: 

Why, Phebe, are you come so soon, 
Where are your berries, child? 

Another, which I liked, was The Little Phi- 
losopher. The queer old pictures of chil- 
dren—I suppose they did not look queer 
then—seem still more so from the additional 
touches given to the features by some boy’s 
black lead pencil! It is an interesting fact 
that these readers, including also The Easy 
Primer and The Village Reader, were pub- 
lished by G. & C. Merriam, the good Spring- 
field booksellers who afterwards became 
famous in connection with Webster’s Una; 
bridged Dictionary. I wish we knew who 
prepared that series of readers. The author 
of the poem was Miss Hannah F. Gould of 
_Newburyport, whose verses:were very popu- 
lar years ago. One of her poems was par- 
ticularly beautiful and may be in your scrap- 
books: 


Alone I walked the ocean strand; 
A pearly shell was in my hand; 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name—the year—the day. 


t SHUTESBURY, Mass. 


: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Will inclose for the Wis- 
consin boy.240, .. {not another word, Nathan ! 
—Mr.M.]. I am Sawing wood to earn money 
to go to Connecticut. One of our teachers had 
us copy and learn quotations and one of them 
was, Count that... [enough said, Nathan, we 
know what you refer to!—Mr. M.). I think 


the 2 is the most. appropriate heading for the - 
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Corner. I have seen some birds around this 
winter which I would like to know the name 
of. They are nearly slate colored and some of 
them have red'on their head or breast. They 
are about as large as bluebirds. We had 
plenty of snow here this winter. If you will 
come up here now yeu can have some sap. 
Yours truly, NaTHAN H. 


Was not your bird the rose-breasted gros- 
beak? See Birds of Amherst, page 27. 


WorrTHINGTON, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... The snow is almost 
gone and we are having a sweet time making 
maple sugar. Very truly, EARLE R. 


I have just returned from a brief trip to 
the Connecticut Valley and was surprised to 
find the grand old Holyoke Range covered 
with snow. Old Sugar Loaf, Bald Moun- 
tain, the hills in Nathan’s town and, I pre- 
sume, the Green Mountain Range in Earle’s 
town, were clearly visible, but I had not 
time to call upon any of the Corner boys in 
the sugar district, as I thought of doing, I 
wish I could have seen them and tasted 
both sap and sugar! In one town—I beg 
pardon, it is a city now—I had a pleasant 
call upon some happy Corner children and 
was introduced to a second Kitty Clover— 
there is my K. C. now peering in through 
the window! 

Banoor, Mr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: .. . I learned something 
very interesting last night from a paper. It 
was abouta fog horn. Itsaid that the steamer 
City of Richmond was once approaching Jand 
in Maine and when six miles from the shore 
heard a certain fog signal distinctly. When 
about three miles from shore the sound sud- 
denly- ceased and was not heard again till 
about a quarter of a mile from the station. 
Mr. Blunt explains this. He says that the 
soundy waves strike the water, deflect and go 
so high in the air that they pass above the 
deck of a steamer. I think this is very curi- 
ous. I inclose a letter from Maurice; perhaps 


you cannot make it out as he writes a very 
peculiar hand! Yours truly, Toomas B. 


The printer said his types wouldn’t print 
Maurice’s letter, but I have had so many 
letters from little children written in the 
same hand that I had no difficulty in under- 
standing what the dear little fellow meant 
to say. That sound phenomenon is curious 
and if it could occur often I should think 
the value of fog signals would be much di- 
minished and that the City of Richmond 
would be in danger of running ashore some 


foggy day in the Eggemoggin Reach. Here 
is another scientific question: 


RaynuHam, Mass. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: Perhaps some of the 
Cornerers would like to try this experiment. 
Fill a tumbler so full of water that another 
drop would overflow it, then drop in as many 
pins as you can without spilling any water. 
Please report to the Corner the result, with 

explanation. ' Your friend, Nerui K. 


I referred Nellie’s question to a scientific 
teacher near her own home, and this is his 
reply: 


Dear Sir:: Chief result of experiment was 
the spilling of a pitcher of water upon the 
floor; explanation, clumsiness. The experi- 
ment may have different results. The first 
time I tried it I dia not have pins enough— 
the second time three pins were enough. 
The natural way is to fill the glass until it 
runs over, then wipe the drops carefully from 
the sides, then drop in the pins. If instead 
of dropping in the pins, you should earefully” 
add a few drops of water to the top by,means 
of an ordinary fountain-pen filler you could 
pour on water till it is heaped up above the 
top of the glass, because the water sticks to 
the edge of the glass and the drops of water 
cling to each other (adhesion and viscosity). 
By watching carefully you can then be nearly 
sure that you have reached the point where 
one drop more would overflow—then drop in 
your. pins. Ifit takes more than two or three 
you may be sure that another drop, of water 
might have been added without causing over- 
flow. Babyy 52, LOUTSS. BirGs.W: 
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Give 


- THE - BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


._ Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Horst Was 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome.. 
Prepared with scrupulous car2, Highes! 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
mitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c, (or stamps} 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥- 


‘Tietio Company's” 


These two words are 

known to every well 

ordered household 

throughout the world 

as designating the 
oldest, purest, best 

and always-to-be-de- 

pended-upon 


Extract of Boel, | 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 23. 


Job 42: 1-10. 


JOB’S CONFESSION AND RESTORA- 
TION. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


With his three friends Job had the last word 
[chap. 31:40]. They had sought to prove that 
since God is righteous human suffering is His 
‘punishment for sin, and that Job’s great suf- 
fering was evidenge that he was a great sin- 
ner. This Job vehemently denied in every 
form in which it was presented to him, and at 
last his friends, still holding their doctrine 
unshaken, “‘ ceased to answer Job, because he 
was righteous in his own eyes.” 

Then Elihu, a young man, after a rather 
long apology [chap. 32], addresses the afflicted 
one [chap. 33] in an effort to prove that suffer- 
ing is not only punishment but warning, and 
that itis sent on men to lead them to repent- 
ance in order that God may restore them to 
righteousness and happiness. But Job listens 
in silence and will make noreply. Next Elihu 
turns to the three friends and presses on them 
his indictment against Job [chap: 34: note 
especially vs. 34-37]. A very striking feature 
of this long address is the skillful working into 
it of the signs of an approaching storm. The 
friends receive the speech of Elihu as silently 
as Job. 

Then out of the storm God speaks in answer 
to the questionings and complaints of Job, and 
our lesson today is Job’s reply to the Lord. 
It is: 

1. A confession of the greatness of God. That 
fact is the first step in the solution of the 
whole mystery of suffering. Out of the cy- 
clone sweeping past, like explosions of thun- 
der, come the successive sharp: questions: 


Where poet thou when I laid the foundations of the 
eu if thou hast understanding, etc. 

The visible universe, formed with perfect 
symmetry according to the archetypal plan, 
the oceans issuing forth from unknown sources 
into appointed places, the light ordered out 
from darkness to transform the world, the vis- 
itations of hoar frost and ice, and of rain 
which causes the tender herbs to grow, the 
leading forth of the stars in their shining or- 
bits, the regulating of the temperatures and 
the seasons—all these things are beyond man’s 
control, yet they fit the earth for man’s dwell- 
ing and provide for his needs. Do they not 
suggest his helplessness in the hands of God? 
Do they not also suggest the providential care 
for man of Him who hath made all these 
things for noble uses? 

But further, the wild goats in the mountain 
fastnesses, the wild asses dwelling in the salt 
plains, the wild ox that will not be tamed to 
serve man, the ostrich that leaves her eggs on 
the ground and forgets that the wild beasts 
may trample on them, the hawk and the eagle 
soaring free and building their nests in the 
cliffs—all these are independent-of human aid, 
yet God cares for them. 


Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lioness? 
Or satisfy the appetite of the young lions, 
When they couch in their dens, 

And abide in the covert to lie in wait? 
Who provideth for the raven his food, 
When his young ones ery unto God 

And wander for lack of meat? 

Will God, who cares for all these, leave man 
uncared for? Christ teaches the same lesson 
in almost the same language: “Consider the 
ravens, that they sow not, neither reap; which 
have no store chamber nor barn, and God feed- 
eth them: of how much more value are ye 
than the birds!” All these creatures rely on 
God; shall not man trust Him who is incon- 

..ceivably great, infinitely wise and just and 
true? 

2. A’ confession of man’s conceit and igno- 
rance. Job quotes Jehovah’s question in chap. 
38: 2,‘ Who is this that hideth counsel with- 
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out knowledge?” and proceeds to answer it. 
I have done it myself, he says. I have been 
talking about matters which are beyond my 
knowledge as though I understood them 
This is still one of the commonest errors 01 
Christians. They define God and them draw 
their conclusions as to what He ought to do 
to maintain the character they have given 
Him. When in their troubles they find that 
He has not done what they expected of Him 
their disappointment is added to their sorrows 
and sometimes makes life unbearable. Job 
was driven by his perplexities to meditate 
Suicide [chap. 7: 15, 16]. Many an agonized 
soul has been tempted to commit moral sui- 
cide, to which the tempter declared he could 
bring Job, to renounce God and die. For such 
the first step toward peace is a confession of 
ignorance. God’s most wonderful revelations 
of Himself are “‘ but the outskirts of His ways 
and how small a whisper do we hear of Him! 
To trust God, whose ways we cannot under 
stand, is the secret of triumph in trial. 

But Job’s confession bears far harder agains 
his friends than himself. In the agony of suf- 
fering he had sought to find an explanation in 
his ideas of God and had failed. They in 
calm conceit had found in their ideas of God 
an explanation for him and had insisted that 
he should take it. It involved an estimate of 
his_own character which he knew to be un- 
just, but his refusal to acknowledge it only 
made him in their eyes a greater sinner. 
These three friends are representative theo- 
logians, who are so sure that they have com- 
passed in their knowledge the being of God 
that they can find no explanation of the re- 
jection of their teachings except that of moral 
defects in character. Those who do not be- 
lieve their words they are sure must be hard- 
ened sinners, and they treat them accordingly. 
Job’s friends are not without successors in our 
own time. 

3. Man’s unworthiness realized in God’s pres- 
ence. Job again quotes God’s challenge to 
him to answer His questions [v. 4], and he 
answers that closer approach to God and 
fuller knowledge of Him cause him to loathe 
his words and repent in shame and sorrow 
that he has uttered them. Nothing reveals to 
a man his own character like a personal vision 
of God. That Isaiah had in the temple when 
he was called to the prophetic office [Isa. 6: 5]. 
That Peter had when he saw the divine 
power suddenly manifested in Jesus in the 
miracle of the draught of fishes [Luke 5: 8]. 
Job had resisted all the arguments, of his 
friends, who described God as they saw Him 
and sought to bring him to repentance by the 
pictures they drew of the divine character. 
But one vision of God with his own eyes 
broke down all his pride and bowed him in 
the dust. Each one must find God for him- 
self, and if he searches for Him with all his 
heart he will find God. That is the sum of 
knowledge. The way to it is by faith in the 
Spirit and purpose to obey His will. No such 
seeker after God is ever permanently disap- 
pointed. 

4, God’s approval of the penitent. That in- 
volved censure of those conceited theologians 
who had made a formula for God and insisted 
that Job should worship it. They were 
wrong and Job was right. This does not 
mean that all Job said was true, but that 
Job’s strong faith was more acceptable to 
God, even when in his ignorance he re- 
proached Him as a friend would reproach a 
friend, than the self-confidenee that knows 
too much and insists on forcing mistaken 
views on others as though they were divinely 
revealed truths. 

So these friends are commanded to make 
Job their priest and to offer to God through 
him costly sacrifices in confession of their 
sin, because ‘“‘ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that is right, as My servant Job hath.” 
This was poetic justice. It sets the divine ap- 
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proyal on the penitent sufferer, and on the 
penitent friends who are brought to confess 
that their theories were wrong as applied to 
Job, and to see that when men become too 
confident in describing God they are apt to 
use their false knowledge so as to harm others 
as well as deceive themselves. 

5. The tried man restored. First of all this 
close of the drama shows that the assertion of 
the adversary concerning man was false. His 
utmost efforts had failed. Job, without any 
selfish motive or expectation, had remained 
steadfast in his loyalty to God. There is such 
a thing as simple heroic trust which cannot be 
shaken. Next it is shown that God loves 
those whom He chastens, and that trials en- 
dured with faith are themselves blessed and 
result in honor and glory [James 1: 12; Heb. 
ibs u ay 

Job’s restoration is complete. He vindi- 
cates himself before the false philosophy of: 
his friends. They are compelled to come to 
him as suppliants. He has access to God and 
they have not. He secures the favor of God 
for them and in doing so is himself exalted. 
His confession of his need of forgiveness from 
God and his willingness to forgive and serve 
his friends who had so tried him evince the 
real nobility of his character. Then honor 
and love and wealth and children and every 
kind of blessing flowin on him, and at last 
the measure of his happiness is completed and 
he dies full of years. 

So this wonderful book has taught us that 
God’s ways are past finding out; that our 
wisdom is to trust Him in trial and not to 
impute to others evil characters because they 
suffer; that there is such a thing as disinter- 
ested goodness; that to those who remain 
faithful light will come out of darkness; that 
they will find their sorrows turned into joy 
and that the peace of God will rest on them. 
The whole philosophy of living is to obey 
God and trust Him, holding with unshaken 
confidence that He will never leave nor for- 
sake those who live the life of faith. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


“Nature is the first mirror in which man 
beholds himself,” says Froebel, the founder of 
the kindergarten. Hence, in his system of 
child training, he gives the first place to na- 
ture lessons.- The truths with which the 
child’s mind could not at all grapple if 
presented in their abstract form are easily 
grasped when reflected from nature’s mirror. 
The mystery of human suffering, of the exist- 
ence of evil in the world, may be explained to 
the youngest child by this reflected picture. 

FE suggested for the lesson of last Sunday the 
history of a bit of gold ore from the time it is 
taken from the ground till it becomes a thing 
of use and beauty after the work of the re- 
finer upon it. The thought of the lesson of 
today is very much the same with a stronger 
emphasis on the beauty of the final result. 
Perhaps during the week the children have 
been looking for some of the happy ways in 
which the gold coin may be used, and they 
will be eager to tell you of the fancied joy of 
the golden money as it goes on its errands of 
blessing. Now take something else from your 
pocket, perhaps your handkerchief, and tell its 
story. Hans Andersen’s Story of the Flax 
will help you here. <A good version of this is 
found in Sara’ Wiltse’s Morning Talks and 
Kindergarten Stories. Describe the beautiful 
field of flax with its sunny blue blossoms. 
Then picture the breaking up of the strong 
fibers of the stalk, the soaking, the hackling, 
the spinning, the weaving and all the hard 
processes necessary to make the strong, white 
linen. Not one of these hard things could be 
left out. Every one is necessary to make the 
linen. Fancvy the linen handkerchief saving 
when it is finished at last: ‘If I ve suffered 
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something I’ve been made into something. 
This is better than I ever imagined when I 
was only a blue flower in the field. Now I 
am the happiest of all.” 

This makes a good point of departure to the 
story of Job, whom the children will remem- 
ber as the man to whom so great trials had 
been sent. Recall the happy trust and pa- 
tience that helped him to bear all his suffer- 
ings, and now show how at the end he was 
able to understand that all the hard things 
were necessary to make a strong, good man 
out of one who was willing to be made better. 
When Job was willing to say that the ways of 
God were too wonderful for him and that they 
must be right, then he was ready to be used 
like the fine gold or the white linen. His 
trials had made something better out of him. 
And God blessed Job again and his riches 
were twice as much as before. He knew bet- 

-ter how to use God’s gifts now when he had 
learned wisdom. The lesson to carry home is 
impressed by the Golden Text. Whatever 
happens we are to know and see that the Lord 


is very pitiful and of tender mercy. 
—_ 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, April 16-22.’ The Essence of Heathen- 
ism. Ps. 185: 15-18; Matt. 6: 24-33; Rom. 
1: 18-23. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


YilP8O.0 B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, April 23-29. Praying for Friends. 
Job 42: 8-10; Phil. 1: 4-10. 

The man a believes in prayer and to Leas 
friendship is a precious and sacred thing needs 
no exhortation to pray for friends. He cannot 
help it. It is the most natural thing in the 
world for a mother who loves and yearns over 
her child to bring him day by day in the arms 
of her faith to God. The nature of friendship 
is itself an impelling force to prayer, for these 
human affections which constitute so much of 
the joy of living to all of us we want to have 
dignified and hallowed by a heavenly sanc- 
tion. And words are too few and feeble in 
which to express the longings which we cher- 
ish in behalf of the objects of our love. Then, 
too, the very limits of our ability to do for our 
dear ones drives us to prayer. Lavish our 
choicest gifts upon them, pour out our heart’s 
best treasures, toil early and late to obtain 
that wherewith we may minister to them, 
there comes a moment when we realize our 
own impotence. No human friendship can 
do the work of the Holy Ghost. It is true 
that many a human friendship may be made 
the means of leading another into the di- 
vine friendship, but while one can lead 
another up to the gates of the kingdom of 
heaven the consummating of the act must be 
passed over to other hands and other forces. 
Nor can any one build another’s Christian 
character for him. ‘Only he and God can work 
out a full salvation. Therefore it is that we 
betake ourselves to prayer. 

In the great trials and emergencies through 
which, sooner or later, our friends pass we are 
powerless, if we rely simply on our own re- 
sources, to furnish the succor which they 

.need. Who of us has not stood speechless in 
the presence of another’s sorrow or loss? 
It is then that we are forced to commend them 
to the help that is mightier than ours and 
that is as sympathetic as it is mighty. Writes 
one who is now passing through deep waters: 
“TI know I could not endure this terrible 
, Strain did I not feel upborne by the prayers 
which I am sure many are offering for me.” 
Such a testimony as that is more convincing 
than argument as respects the practical util- 
ity of prayer. 

When we find ourselves grow ing skeptical 
about prayer and perplexed how to reconcile 
it with foreordination let us not forget that 


Christ prayed for His friends. In those long 
seasons of private communion on the moun- 
tain side, who can doubt that He prayéd for 
His disciples by name and asked His Father 
to bless the impetuous Peter, and Thomas the 
doubter, and the loving John, and Martha, 
cumbered with much serving? He tells Peter 
on one occasion ‘‘I have prayed for thee.” 
Think, too, of the hours in which Paul wres- 
tled with God in behalf of his friends. He 
can hardly begin a letter to his converts with- 
out telling them how he had been making 
mention of them in his prayers. If we want 
to know how to pray for our friends let us 
study Paul’s prayers and make their spirit, 
if not their language, our own. 

Parallel verses : ie 32; 30-32; Num. 21: 7-9; 
Isa. 53: 12; Matt. 5: 48-45; Take 22: 31, 32: 
John 17: 6-26; A 8: 14-24; Rom. 10: 1; Col. 
1: 3-5, 9-14; 2 Thess. 1: 11, 12; 1 Tim. 2: 1; 
Heb. 7: 25; Jas. 5: 16. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


An event which shows conclusively the pro- 
gress of Methodist missions in North India is 
the recent ordination of forty-five native min- 
isters. They have been under training of 
some kind for ten or twenty years, as the case 
may be, and in the entire class there is but 
one man whose fitness for ordination is con- 
sidered at all doubtful. Another, though 
smaller, class was later ordained at Agra. 
This does not look as if there is likely to be a 
dearth of native pastors in India as is feared 
by some who were disappointed that the num- 
ber attending and participating in the discus- 
sions of the Decennial Conference was com- 
paratively small. India shares with Mada- 
gascar and Polynesia the honor of producing 
by far the largest number of native evangel- 
ists and ministers. China, Africa and the 
West Indies produce the fewest. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, who for some 
time has made Samoa his home, gives a pleas- 
ant testimony to the character of missions in 
the South Seas. He has visited more than 
forty of the islands and has resided for some 
time in four different groups. He writes: 
‘Missions in the South Seas generally are far 
the most pleasing result of the presence of 
white men, and those in Samoa are the best I 
have ever seen.” Of the island translation of 
the Bible Mr. Stevenson says: “It is not only 
a monument of excellent literature but a de- 
sirable piece of typography. I would gladly 
pay high for as good an edition of its English 
sister if one existed.” 

An English missionary in Uganda, Mr. 
Baskerville, reports an ‘incident which illus- 
trates in a striking manner the earnest desire 
of the people to obtain the Word of God. 
Some boxes containing copies of the Gospels 
and other religious -books arrived and notice 
was given on Sunday that they would be sold 
the next day. Before light the missionary 
was awakened by the roar of voices and found 
1,000 or more people besieging his house, each 
with shells *‘mad to buy a book.” He tried 
to keep them outside by barricading the doors 
and selling the literature through the front 
window, but in vain. In came the door and 
the great multitude of people clamored for the 
promised books. 
have been sold whereas there were but three 
loads. In our own country where Gospels and 
prayerbooks are so cheap. and so plenty we 
can hardly understand the disappointment of 
these people in Africa. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


A similar eagerness for the Bible is found 
among our own colored people in the South, 
although shown in a quiet way. They are 
very anxious to own Bibles and save their 
nickels and pennies for this purpose. One of 
our workers in Andersonville, Ga., writes of 
a man who came three miles after dark one 


Fifty loads of them could 


Saturday night to ask her to Save a Bible for 
him, He had hoped to get his money that 
day but, having failed, feared that they would 
all be sold on Sunday. One woman kept hers 
on her pillow because she was afraid some- 
thing would happen to it. These are certainly 
very hopeful signs. 


No more forceful illustration of the value of 
personal work for individuals can be found 
than an incident reported in a letter of Mr. 
Albrecht from Japan. Ata large union meet- 
ing in Kyoto Dr. Gordon asked all in the 
audience who had been led to Christ by the 
personal efforts of some friend to rise and 
more than half of the congregation were on 
their feet in a moment. Converts such as 
these will make the church in Japan an ever 
increasing power, while a lesson may be 
drawn from the occurrence for Christians in 
all lands. 


The junior committee of the W. B. M. has 


- just published a foreign missionary manual 


for the junior auxiliaries setting fortn the 
covenant, model constitution, suggestions as 
to organization, plans of study and methods 
of work, as well as a résumé of the work in 
various lands for 1893. It will be found to 
contain much valuable information for junior 
societies. The covenant, surrounded by one 
of Irene Jerome’s designs, forms a beautiful 
frontispiece and the volume is tastefully 
bound in blue and silver, with the badge, a 
silver key, forming a conspicuous element in 
the decoration. 


It was a surprise to learn that one of the 
teachers in the Doshisha, Mr. A. W. Beall, 
considers it in many cases a disadvantage for 
Japanese students to attend colleges in Eng- 
land and America. He says it is quite a com- 
mon remark among missionaries, ‘‘O, he has 
come back spoiled.” <A brilliant graduate of 
one of the greatest American universities 
made the remark on his return that “‘ the mem- 
bers of a certain mission did not come from 
the best society in America.’”’? Another young 
man, who had spent many years in this country 
and had taken acourse in theology, was offered 
a position in the Doshisha on his return, but 
refused’ because the salary was not high 
enough and now is teaching in a junior high 
school away in the north. Mr. Beall says: 
“Did Christian workers in the home lands 
but realize what a terrible responsibility rests 
upon them when coming in contact with Japa- 
nese students, did they but do their duty in 
relation to them, we should not be pained as 
we are at the heart-rending callousness dis- 
played by those who return from being edu- 
cated abroad.”’ 


We are glad to see a movement toward 
penny savings in connection with school and 
mission work among the colored people. The 
stamp system of savings bank deposits is in 
successful operation in the A. M. A. schools 
in Memphis, Tenn., and Hampton, Va. A 
person wishiug to open an account with a 
bank obtains a stamp-book from the principal 
of the school, into which he may paste five- 
cent stamps as they are bought. When their 
number reaches twenty the book is taken to 
the bank and the owner is credited with the 
amount in a regular deposit book. The ad- 
vantage of this method is that it induces peo- 
ple to save small sums of money by investing 
in stamps at once while it reaches the children 
and teaches them habits of economy. The 
little stamp-books give the children great sat- 
isfaction and they emulate each other in 
speedily filling them with the pretty colored 
stamps. The bank in Hampton was opened 
more than a year ago with two depositors, 
each bringing a very small amount. In six 
months there were 133 depositors and over 
eighty dollars had been received in deposits. 
This bank was started in connection with a 
sewing school and is especially intended for 
the children. 


13. April 1893 ‘ 
Literature. 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 


Semebody conceived the notion three or 
four years ago of applying to this or that emi- 
nent person for a list of the hundred books 
deemed by him or her most important and pop- 
ular in English literature. A number of such 
lists were published, most of which were very 
good, and then the fad died out. Once in 
a while since it has reappeared briefly in one 
form or another, and some attention has been 
paid to-the evidence obtainable in public 
libraries, but nothing has been accomplished 
thereby, so far as we have heard, beyond 
gratifying an occasional and legitimate but 
not well directed or systematically executed 
desire for information. 

An effort now is on foot, however, to make 
use of this sort of information seriously. 
Messrs. Tait, Sons & Co. of New York are at- 
tempting to collect facts on a large scale and 
from responsible sources from which may be 
drawn some generalizations of permanent 
value. They have invited the librarians of 
five hundred leading libraries to furnish them 
with lists of the one hundred and fifty most 
popular books, as shown by their statistics of 
issues—theological, scientific, historical, poeti- 
cal works, and all which still are under copy- 
right being excluded from consideration. 

From these lists as sent in another list will 
be carefully compiled of the various volumes 
mentioned and in the order of their popu- 
larity. The librarian whose list proves to 
have contained the largest number of these 
titles shown thus by comparison to be the 
most popular is to receive for himself person- 
ally a complete set of the Messrs. Tait’s Rugby 
Edition, containing a hundred and fifty se- 
lected works, and a similar set of a hundred 
volumes will be given as a second prize. 

The advantages of this method are that it 
goes directly to the public at large for facts 
rather than to a few individuals, that it is sys- 


_ tematic and extensive in its inclusiveness and 


that it may be expected to furnish a perma- 
nently useful list of works, so far as the range 
of literature included is concerned, and this 
certainly is wide. Some would have admitted 
historical or poetical works, or both, in such a 
competition, and the condition as to copyright 
will cause many valuable and popular books 
to be omitted. But this very condition will 
be of value in shutting out all but works of 
really substantial and lasting value. It will 
be a matter of considerable interest to the lit- 
erary. world to see what the outcome of this 
enterprising effort of Messrs. Tait, Sons & Co. 
proves to be. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT ENIGMA. 

Mr. W.S. Lilly, the author of this volume, 
is an Englishman of recognized standing in 
the intellectual world, and the book, portions 
of which already have been published in the 
leading English magazines—the Quarterly, 
Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews, or the 
Nineteenth OCentury—shows that he has an un- 
commonly strong mind. He is a Roman Cath- 
olic, but there is little in the work to indicate 
the fact. It is an argument for the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, in opposition to the claims 
of atheists, agnostics and materialists, which 
Christian thinkers of all sorts will value. It 
is not adapted, however, to be appreciated by 
untrained minds, being so profound and at 
times technical as to be intelligible only to 
those well educated in current philosophy 
and metaphysics. It will influence the larger 
public only indirectly by aiding the learned 
who also are accustomed to write for and 
speak to the people. But in this way it will 


“. make itself felt. 


There is very little in it to which exception 
can be taken conclusively. It may be ques- 
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tioned whether the author does not assume 
too much in asserting that man alone of all 
animals wonders at his own existence and 
asks what, whence and why he is and what is 
his final end. This is beyond demonstration 
and, although it possibly and probably is true, 
the assumption is too positive for scientific 
reasoning. But it does not weaken the force 
of the argument of the work. Furthermore, 
we do not sympathize with the author’s actu- 
ally contemptuous allusions to those who wish 
to see the Church of England disestablished. 
It is needless and unworthy for him to go out 
of his way—although he does so only iu his 
preface—to make them. 

The plan of the volume includes first an 
effort to show that in good logic there are but 
two possible answers, besides theism, to the 
great enigma of life and its outcome, one be- 
ing atheism and the other agnosticism. These 
are studied ably and at length, and it isshown 
that atheism simply reduces men to the condi- 
tion of ‘‘human animals, with the wild beast 
unchained in them.’’ Agnosticism is consid- 
ered as eritical or scientific. The late M. 
Renan is held to be the apostle of the former 
and Mr. Spencer to be that of the latter, and 
their teachings are examined in detail and the 
fallacies in their reasonings are pointed out 
skillfully. A vigorous chapter, Rational The- 
ism, then demonstrates the reasonableness of 
belief in a perfect being, the almighty and 
holy God; another, The Inner Light, sets 
forth the truth in the mystical side of the 
Christian religion; and the last, The Christian 
Synthesis, leads up to the plain conclusion 
that, ‘‘ while no one pretends that Christian- 
ity offers a complete explanation of the 
scheme of things, there is no more reason in 
the nineteenth century than there was in the 
first why its messagé should not be received 
by cultivated and intelligent men.”’ 

It is somewhat unusual, although by no 
means unprecedented, that such a valuable 
contribution to modern apologetics should 
come from a Roman Catholic source. But the 
value of it lies largely in the fact that the 
affiliations of the author are not made more 
conspicuous. This would be equally true 
were he a Protestant. In order to have its 
best effect such a volume should be, as this is, 
a Christian rather than a sectarian work. In- 
deed, some zealous brethren, who devote oc- 
casional attention to campaigning against 
Roman Catholicism, will feel, should they 
read it, that Roman Catholics, in spite of the 
faults of their system, certainly can be very 
helpful to Protestant defenders of; the faith. 
We wish, however, that the book were written 
in a more popular style. We do not believe 
that it would appeal any the less effectively 
to the cultured, while it also would be likely 
to be enjoyed by many who now would not 
read any of its chapters through. [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $4.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rey. F. B. Meyer’s Moses [Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Co. $1.00] will find a permanent place in 
religious literature. It is a minute and in- 
structive study of the career of the great hero, 
blending sympathy with critical judgment 
most successfully. The author’s analysis of 
the character and history of Moses is, in some 
respects, the best which we remember to have 
seen, The work points out pre-eminently 
that Moses was a man like other men and that 
his character and usefulness were the fruit of 
long training and gradual development, as is 
true of us all. The book is at once learned 
and popular and will have a pronounced and 
abiding spiritual influence.——Prof. J. H. 
Thayer’s little volume, Books and Their Use 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents], contains 
much wisdom in small compass. It embodies 
an address before the Harvard divinity school 
and a list of books suggested for use by stu- 
dents of the New Testament. It is compre- 
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hensive, candid, cautious and based upon long | 
practical experience as astudent and ateacher. 
Many ministers of some years’ standing will 
find it almost as useful as will younger men. 
The list of books is well selected and classified 
and the individual volumes are. described 
clearly. All in all the book probably has no 
superior of its sort. 

Rev. J. 8S. Exell is responsible for the book 
of Exodus [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3.00], a vol- 
ume of The Preacher’s Complete. Homiletical 
Commentary on the Old Testament by various 
authors. The method is to take a few verses 
at a time, in consecutive groups, and to fur- 
nish critical notes, point out the main hemi- 
letic teachings and offer suggestive comments, 
and appended to each chapter are a few pages 
of illustrations suggested by Rev. William 
Adamson. These are mostly ancient and fa- 
miliar, when they are not commonplace, and 
the fact that they have been included indi- 
cates the character of the work. It contains a 
great deal of lumber, offers some good thoughts 
but many others which it was hardly worth 
while to print, and, in a word, will be of the 
less value the more thoughtful and scholarly 
the reader is.——Gold from Ophir [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25] is a new volume of Bible 
readings. It should be used with considera- 
ble caution, as should all such books, inas- 
much as the temptation to misapply texts of 
Scripture is very severe and as the danger is 
not always realized. If usedintelligently such 
a volume is helpful, but it should not be fol- 
lowed blindly. We do not indorse, for in- 
stance, its premillenarian teachings. Its 'eom- 
piler is J. E., Wolfe, an evangelist.——Mr. 
Narcisse Cyr of Springfield, Mass., has trans- 
lated and published in English the Cruel 
Persecutions of the Protestants in the Kingdom 
of France [$1.00] of Jean Claude, an eminent 
French Protestant clergyman at the time of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is 
an interesting and instructive work with some 
very graphic descriptive passages. The origi- 
nal was published in French in Holland in 
1686, was severely condemnatory of the French 
king, Louis XLV., and soon was translated 
and republished in London, and, although 
some passages had been omitted, it was burned 
publicly by government direction. So far as 
is known it never has been printed in this 
country until the present time. Mr. Cyr’s 
edition we understand to be a facsimile of the 
original. 

A pleasant. and profitable volume of ser- 
mons, by Rev. W. F. Faber, is entitled Wobis- 
eum Deus [Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.00]. They discuss the kingdom of God in 
various aspeets, pure religion, the messages 
of Good Friday and Easter, and other appro- 
priate subjects, and are somewhat fresher in 
thought than ordinary while eminently sen- 
sible as well as earnest and stimulating.—— 
Dr. Thain Davidson has some special aptitude 
for addressing young men, so that his suc- 
cessive volumes of talks to such hearers must 
do good. The latest is called Thoroughness 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents], and it is 
full of good sense which is both worldly and 
other-worldly.— Mr. J. G. Woolley is an ear- 
nest Christian and an eloquent, if not always 
elegant, temperance orator. His heart is in 
the work and he makes his hearers realize it. 
Six of his speeches form a new book which 
pears the title of the first, Seed, Number One 
Hard [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00], which has 
an introduction signed by Miss Frances E. 
Willard and Lady Henry Somerset, and the 
profits of the sale of which are to go to the 
mission for the benefit of drunkards located 
on Rest Island in Lake Pepin, Minn., founded 
by Mr. and Mrs. Woolley. It is likely to have 
a large sale. 

BIOGRAHPICAL. 

One of the best books among the many re- 
cently published about Columbus is C. P. 
MackKie’s The Last Voyages of the? Admiral of 
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che Ocean Sea [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75]. 
It treats of the last fourteen years of its hero’s 
life, the period between his first discovery of 
the western world and his death. Mr. MacKie 
is something of an enthusiast in his admira- 
tion of Columbus. He may be said to repre- 
sent the other extreme from Dr. Justin Win- 
sor among critical students of the subject. 
Mr. MacKie has studied well the writings of 
Columbus and his companions and gone to 
original sources in making his translations 
and has succeeded in being reasonably impar- 
tial. He has written with much fullness and 
with considerable fervor of style. His pages 
are thoroughly interesting while they like- 
wise exhibit the characteristics of discrimi- 
nating critical scholarship. His estimates of 
Ferdinand, Isabella and other prominent per- 
sonages have impressed us almost invariably 
as unusually shrewd and fair. 

Phillips: Brooks: the Man, the Preacher, the 
Author [John K. Hastings. $2.50] is an attract- 
. ive compilation. It is biographical and de- 
scriptive but not strictly a biography. It is 
very far from being or containing anything 
which deserves to be called a complete biog- 
taphy of Dr. Brooks. But its miscellaneous 
material—2n introduction by Dr. Joseph Cook, 
several chapters from Mr. Newell Dunbar’s 
excellent and well-known sketch, reproduc- 
tions of .editorials and other articles in the 
daily journals, extracts from sermons, ad- 
dresses, etc.—is pertinent, diversified, inter- 
esting and presented in a tasteful form. A 
number of excellent illustrations add to its 
enjoyableness. It may be added here that the 
same publisher has just brought outa large 
and fine albertype engraving of Bishop Brooks, 
an excellent likeness, which is for sale at 
$2.50.—This being the hundredth year since 
the birth of John Keble [Houghton, Miffiin & 
Co. $1.00], Mr. Walter Lock’s memoir of him 
will find the public mind more than ordinarily 
ready to welcome it, especially, as Mr. Lock 
suggests, because attention recently has been 
directed afresh to the Oxford movement in 
the English state church, with which Keble 
had so much to do. In view of the limitations 
of the material at his command, Mr. Lock has 
made a readable and helpful book. It is short 
but comprehensive and appreciative. 

Whatever the late Mr. James Parton wrote 
is entertaining and his General Jackson [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50], one of the Great Com- 
manders series, is no exception. It is a full, 
graphic, appreciative account of the famous 
general and president, whose. individuality 
was so unusually marked as to render him at 
once a peculiarly interesting subject, and a 
peculiarly difficult one to be discussed fairly. 
Mr. Parton seems to have produced a discrim- 
inating and permanently valuable work. He 
does not veil Jackson’s faults, yet he shows 
that, in spite of them, Jackson was a great, 
and in many ways a very noble, man.— The 
life of the late poet Whittier [Harper & Bros. 
50 cents] furnishes a very different and more 
tranquil theme for’the narrator. Mrs. James 
T. Fields, whose little volume about itis one 
of the pretty Black and White series, has not 
attempted an elaborate work, but has given 
her readers what she modestly terms “notes 
of his life and of his friendships,” a series of 
pictures and impressions, full of information 
and characterized by a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion which render them more satisfying than 
many a more formal biography. It will be a 
great favorite with the multitude who vener- 
ate the memory of the man. 


STORIES. 


; One of the most vivid, readable stories of the 
season is The Marplot [Macmillan & Co. $1 00], 
by S. R. Lysaght. It depicts the miserable 
consequences of a hasty marriage entered into 
without true love although otherwise from 
good motives. One or two features of the plot 
should have been altered, or should have been 
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disapproved if allowed to remain. For in- 
stance, the yachting trip of the hero and his 
real love will seem to some readers almost 
justifiable, and they should have been re- 
minded that it was wholly wrong. It is non- 
sense to represent any one as influenced by a 
high sense of honor who proves to be so defi- 
cient. Nevertheless the characters are por- 
trayed with somewhat rare skill. Katharine 
North [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by Maria L. 
Pool, is superior in ability to her former books. 
Thus far each-of her stories has surpassed its 
predecessor. This also deals with a loveless 
marriage, but in a quite different manner. It 
is a New England story and it has to the full 
the local flavor. There are several quite novel 
situations in the course of it and the author 
has made good use of them. 

Ellen L. Davis’s Asceline’s Ladder [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.50] inculcates temperance 
temperately and religion judiciously, and 
therefore deserves special commendation. It 
is also of real and considerable interest. The 
localities and personages are English and a 
leading character is one which wedo not re- 
member to have met with in books before, one 
of those skilled impersonators who entertain 
an audience for an evening by amusing carica- 
tures of events and people in society, The 
introduction of such a character is very suc- 
cessful.—There is not much of a plot in John 
Gray [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], by J. L. 
Allen, nor is there anything specially worthy 
of note in its development. In a quiet way 
the story is pleasant, and certain types of Ken- 
tucky life are portrayed agreeably, but it is 
not well proportioned and is in no way a strik- 
ing book. ; 

William Black’s White Wings [Harper & 
Bros. 90 cents] is one of his very best. All 
who enjoy yachting must be glad to have it 
at hand and the romance in it is delicate and 
effective, while the Laird of Denny-mains is 
one of the author’s best examples of noble 
character.—Five of Henry James’s short sto- 
ries form a volume taking its title from the 
first, The Real Thing and Other Tales [Mac:nil- 
lan & Co. $1.00]. They are vigorous, fresh 
and enjoyable.—The Gentle Heritage [B. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents], by Frances EB. Cromp- 
ton, whose work has much of the peculiar 
charm of that of the late Mrs: Ewing, is a 
sweet, pathetic, amusing and enaobling little 
story about some bright children and their 
“ Bogy,”’ which deserves, and will have, large 
favor with the public. It is illustrated and 
is printed very prettily. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Here is another publication about Hampton 
Institute, which deserves a whole library for 
that matter. It is entitled Twenty-two Years’ 
Work of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute [$1.17]. It has been edited by Miss 
Helen M. Ludlow and printed on the normal 
school press and is a creditable piece of work. 
It is a treasury of information of all sorts 
about the institute and is made up largely of 
reports concerning individuals who have been 
members of the institution. There are 460 of 
these reports, of which 408 are not only satis- 
factory but most of them are better than this, 
and of the remaining fifty-two only seventeen 
are on record as positively bad. These state- 


ments have been compiled carefully and in: 


many cases contain inherent evidence of im- 
partiality. A chapter of the book is devoted 
to the question of the health of the Indians 
and a nunaber of Indian or negro songs are 
inserted at the end of the book. There also 
are several maps, plans, views, etc. Those 
who question whether Hampton Institute is 
worth being maintained and well endowed 
will find in these pages material which they 
ought to read and which will settle the ques- 
tion in their minds. It would be hard to name 
another institution more meritorious in its ob- 
ject, more wise in its methods, more success- 


fulin its absolute results or more productive 
in proportion to its means. ; 

An unusual number of volumes upon Eng- 
lish literature have been published this sea- 
son. Oneof the best is Representative English 
Literature from Ohaucer to Tennyson [Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.60], by H. S. Pancoast. The 
author’s main purpose is to supply the needs 
of those teachers who adopt the new method 
of studying English literature as literature, at 
the same time devoting reasonable attention 
to the historical side of the subject. A wise 
discrimination is shown generally in the choice 
of authors and also in the selection of exam- 
ples of their work. The volume is judiciously 
supplied with lists, tables and other useful 
collateral material and in the hands of a good 
teacher will do excellent service. It is printed 
in the neat and handsome style usual with its 
publishers.— Another, and an exceptionally 
valuable work of the same genéral sort, is Vol- 
ume II., Part I.,of Bernhard Ten Brink’s His- 
tory of English Literature [Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00], translated from the German by W. C. 
Robinson, Ph.D. It covers the period from 
Wyclif to the Renaissance, giving particular 
attention to Chaucer, whom the author has 
made the subject of special study for many 
years. The work illustrates the characteris- 
tic thoroughness and even profundity of the 
Germans, but is as lucid, terse and even en- 
tertaining as the best English or American 
productions of itsclass. Professor Ten Brink, 
who now is dead, revised Dr. Robinson’s trans- 
lation and approved it, so that in a double 
sense the volume has the stamp of his mind 
uponit. Itis a strong book. 

Mr. Arthur Willink, in The World of the Un- 
seen [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], argues thought- 
fully and at considerable, but not tiresome, 
length to show that ‘‘ it is in higher space that 
we are to look for the key to the understand- 
ing of the Unseen.” Assuming the existence 
of this ‘‘ higher space,”’ he endeavors to show 
how can be demonstrated a close connection 
between the future Jife and that of this pres- 
ent, something more of the real meaning of 
the communion of saints, the divine character 
and attributes of the life of Jesus Christ, the 
ministry of angels, etc., than has yet been 
appreciated. He is modest and reverent and 
expert mathematicians and metaphysicians 
will find his speculations interesting. Of 
course his whole argument depends upon the 
primary position that there is a “higher 
space,’’ a fourth dimension or direction, and 
the reasoning by which he justifies the as- 
sumption that there is is not conclusive, or 
even quite clear, to us. 

Major C. R. Conder, the famcus Palestinian 
explorer and scholar, has made a translation 
of The Tell Amarna Tablets [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75] discovered in 1887 at the site of the 
ancient Arsinoé in Egypt. Those considered 
in his book, entitled as above, date from about 
1480 B.C., are written to the King of Egypt 
and some of his officials by Amorites, Phil- 
istines, Phenicians and others include ac- 
counts of the conquest of Damascus by the 
Hittites, of Phcenicia by the Amorites and of 
Judea by the Hebrews. Major Conder has 
endeavored to make an accurate translation 
with no thought of supporting any particular 
theory of intepretation. He dissents sharply 
from Dr. Brugsch and the now fashionable 
theory which places the conquest of the south 
of Palestine by the Hebrews in the time of 
Seti II., but claims that the tablets represent 
the conquest as much earlier and as contem- 
poraneous with the dates named in the Bible. 
The book is principally of interest to special- 
ists and it is important in its line. ‘ 

Rey. T. M. Morris and Rev. Richard Glover, 
D.D., were sent to China in 1890 by the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society as a commis-. 
sion to inspect the methods and results vf 
missions on the ground. They spent five 
months in the interior of China, traveled sev- 
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eral thousand miles, visited nine provinees 
and the larger number of the treaty ports, 
and had every opportunity of forming delib- 
erate and trustworthy judgments. Mr. Morris 
wrote home a series of letters which now have 
been issued in book form and called A Winter 
in North China [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50] 
and Dr. Glover has furnished the introduc- 
tion. The reader will find it a pleasant record 
of travel, a description of some phases of hea- 
thenism and a history of missionary endeavors 
and successes.—The second 1893 edition of 
The Satchel Guide to Europe [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50] is out and is the twenty-second. 
The volume has been revised carefully and 
is certainly as good a guide for the territory 
which it covers as one can ask. It is also 
compact and convenient. 

Another of the Messrs. Harper’s Black and 
White series is the Japanese Bride [50 cents], 
by Naomi Tamura. It is a study and de- 
seription of marriage customs in Japan, the 
author’s native land, and is full, clear and 
instructive as well as amusing. The author 
writes the English language excellently, an 
occasional quaintness of expression merely 
adding to the attractiveness of his chapters. 
—Another edition of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Cus- 
ter’s Tenting on the Plains, or General Custer in 
Kansas and Texas [Charles L. Webster & Co. 
$1.00], will find a hearty welcome from the 
many readers who like true tales of frontier 
life. Mrs. Custer possesses plenty of exciting 
reminiscences and knows how to render ordi- 
nary matters entertaining by her unaffected 
and spirited manner of writing——In his 
little book, Whist Nuggets [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00], one of the tasteful Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets series, Mr. W. G. McGuckin 
has collected considerable material, historical, 
critical, humorous, etc., relating to the game 
of whist, and the result is a very readable 
volume. It blends precept and comment, 
philosophy and anecdote, and the large and 
growing multitude of players will appreciate 
it. 


NOTES. 


— Prof. James Bryce, M. P., of Oxford, 
author of The American Commonwealth, hav- 
ing accepted political office, has resigned his 
professorship. 


— The books in preparation for the market 
this spring fall far below those of last year in 
respect to number but in quality they are fully 
equal to those of 1892 or any other former year. 
So says the Publishers’ Weekly. — 


— An interesting question is up just now 
in England. It is whether a publisher may 
republish with the author’s name a book 
originally published anonymously. A legal 
decision will have to be given in regard to it. 


— A good authority, Mr. Chatto, the Lon- 
don publisher,’ says that only about three 
amateur novel writers in each hundred suc- 
ceed in getting their novels printed. Last 
year his house received 663 manuscripts and 
accepted only forty-four. 


— Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
says that in the course of nearly every long rail- 
way journey which he has made during his visit 
to the United States, in the course of which 
he has had occasion to travel extensively, a 
railway accident has occurred. Fortunately 
he has escaped personal injury. 

—— A gigantic scheme which is on foot in 
the publishing line recently has been described 
by Mr. E. W. Bokin the Boston Journal. It 
is proposed to organize a book publishing 
corporation with a capital of $5,000,000, of 
which two-thirds is said to be pledged, to 
secure new and original works from the best 
' American authors and publish them at ten 
cents’ a copy in paper covers in a style as good 
as that of the best paper covered books now 
issued, such as sell for twenty-five to fifty 
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cents. Fifty thousand copies of each book 
will be issued as a first edition, this number 
being necessary to securea profit. Five books 
a week are to be issued, or more than 12,000,000 
copies a year. The plan is for the company 
to charge ten cents a copy, of which two cents 
will go to the author—a twenty per cent. 
royalty, which is so unusually large that it 
will tempt the best writers—two cents more 
to the booksellers as a discount, four cents 
to pay for the manufacture of the copy and 
the other two cents will be profit. The actual 
working of this enterprise will be watched 
with interest both in and out of the book 
business. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
MACAULAY’S MILTON AND ADDISON. Edited by 
Prof. James Chalmers,Ph.D. pp.190. 42 cents. 
Mittron’s Lyrics. Edited by Louise M. Hodgkins. 

pp. 102. 35 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. pp. 307. $1.50. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
ANALYTICS OF LITERATURE. By Prof. L. A. Sher- 
man. pp. 468. $1.40.5 


John K. Hastings.’ Boston. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS: THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND 
THE AUTHOR. By Newell Dunbar and others. pp. 
290. $2.50. 

D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By G. H.Clark,D.D. pp. 263. 
$1.25. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York.\ 

Voopoo TALES. By Mary A. Owen. pp.310. $1.75. 

THE ILIADS OF HOMER. Translated by George 
Chapman. Three vols. pp. 339,335 and 319. $3.75. 

THE SILVER SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Prof. F. W. Taussig, Ph.D. pp.133. 75 cents. 


{Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. BH. Mallet. pp. 
307. $1.00. 
IsLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By Robert 


Louis Stevenson. pp. 220. $1.25. 
THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. By 
A.M. Fairbairn, D.D. pp. 556. $2.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE NOVEL: WHAT IT Is. By F. Marion Crawford. 
pp. 108. 75 cents. 
pp. 


THE ELOPING ANGELS. 
29. 75 cents. 

THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE ART. By Henry 
Balfour. pp.131. $1.26. 

Harper & Brothers. New York. 

THE WORLD OF CHANCE. By W. D. Howells. pp. 
375. $1.50. : 

PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. By William Alexander, D.D. 
pp. 322. $2.50. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
A WILD Proxy. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

$1.00. 
TINY LUTTRELL. By E. W. Hornung. pp.364. $1.00. 
American Book Co. New York. 
ENGLISH KINGS IN A NUTSHELL. By Gail Hamil- 
ton. pp.81. 60 cents. 
ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By W.J.Milne, Ph.D. 
pp. 240. 30 cents. 
American Tract Society. New York. 
Sun, Moon AND STARS. By Agnes Giberne. 
334. $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
HOMER AND THE Epic. By Andrew Lang. pp.424. 
$2.50. . 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Prof. 
_ Adolf Harnack. pp. 567. $2.50. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

AGONL® CHRISTI. By William Lefroy, D.D. pp. 

223. $1.25. 

Frederick Warne & Co. New York, 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. pp. 575. 

$1.50. 

Richmond, Crosscup & Co. New York. 

PHRSONAL REMINISCENCES. 1840-1890. By L. E. Chit- 

tenden. pp. 434. $2.00. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
VAL-MARIA. By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. 

$1.25. 
The National Tribune. Washington, D.C. 
DREAM OF THE AGES. By Kate B. Sherwood. 
81. 
Young Men’s Era Publishing Co. Chicago. 
INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE TWELVE MINOR PROPH- 
Ets. By W. W. White. pp.114. 50 cents. 

Columbian Book Co, New York. 

PLAIN POINTS ON PERSONAL Purity. By Evangel- 
ist G. F. Hall. pp. 317. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


By William Watson. 


pp. 288. 


pp- 


pp. 200. 


pp- 


Damreli & Upham. Boston. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Rev. P.S.Moxom,D.D. pp. 
26. 25 cents. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Rey. T. M. Clark,D.D. pp. 
35. 25 cents. 
Eastern Publishing Co. Boston. 
THE NATURAL METHOD OF WRITING Music. By 
Levi Orser. pp. 68. 50 cents. 
Benjamin R. Tucker. New York. 
INSTEAD OF A BooK. By B.R. Tucker. pp. 512. 50 
cents. 
Horace B. Hudson. Minneapolis. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING. A Report of the Chris- 
tian Convention of the Northwest. pp. 122. 25 
cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


April. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—OVERLAND.— 
ECLECTIC.—TWO TALES.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE 
AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—OUR LITTLE ONES AND 
THE NURSERY.—PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—DONAHOE’S.—AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—CENTURY.—NEW 
ENGLAND.—ATLANTIC.—ART AMATEUR.— PANSY. 
—MOTHER’S NURSERY GUIDE.—SILVER CROSS.— 
LAws OF LIFE.—COTTAGE HEARTH.—LITERARY 
NEWS.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.— ENGINEERING. 
—CONVERTED CATHOLIC.—SANITARIAN.—A MERI- 
CAN HISTORY.—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
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ORTHODOX AND LIBERAL. 

President W. DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege proposes in the Forwm for April as the 
first step toward church union the strength- 
ening of the fittest country churches and the 
death of the weakest, which are abjectly de- 
pendent on outside aid and hopelessly inca- 
pable of vigorous life. He recognizes, how- 
ever, that there are two classes of churches, 
doctrinally so diverse that they can no more 
mix than oil and water. The most that can 
be said is that there is a better understanding 
and a more friendly feeling between them 
than ever before, because each class is more 
disposed to recognize the rights of the other. 
But the two ways of thinking are radically 
different. On the one side are those classed 
as liberal, the Unitarian and the Universal- 
ist. On the other, the denominations known 
as evangelical or orthodox; and he thus de- 
scribes them: 


It is the common characteristic of the 
so-called orthodox or evangelical churches 
to present a pretty definite scheme of the 
attributes and the plans of God, of the na- 
ture and destiny of man, of the require- 
ments that God makes of man and of the 
steps man must take to come to God. 
Orthodoxy presents a revealed God—a God 
whose very words and deeds are recorded 
in the Scriptures, whose thought and will 
and feeling are manifested in Jesus Christ 
and whose covenants and institutions are 
conserved with more or less precision in 
the usages and symbols of the church. 
Liberalism, on the other hand, is more in- 
clined to dwell on the indefinable univer- 
sality of the divine nature. To the liberal 
Christian all things speak of God; nature 
and humanity are offshoots from the divine. 
When asked to formulate his creed he gives 
the reply of Emerson to one who asked him 
to state exactly the precise content of his 
religious faith: ‘‘O, we are aljJ windows 
looking out into the Infinite.’’ In liberal 
hands the hard and fast doctrine of election 
becomes the subtle law of heredity; origi- 
nal sin is the survival of impulses which 
were essential to success in the struggle for 
existence in earlier stages of the evolution 
of the race; the plan of salvation is obedi- 
ence to spiritual law; conversion is the 
conscious recognition of the significance of 
early training and acquired moral habits; 
the sacraments are signs and symbols of 
the same nature as the hand clasp of friend- 
ship and the kiss of love; the church is a 
club organized for spiritual fellowship; the 
Bible is the literature in which the spiritual 
genius of the race chanced to find its chief 
expression; and Jesus is one among many, 
primus inter pares, of the seers of spiritual 
things. 


—$<—>— 


Divine life, whatever else it is, is one 
immeasurable gift, and even to strive to 
enter into the secret of one immeasurable 
gift without at least measurable giving is 
simply impossible. The ‘‘ beatific vision”’ 
is a vision of giving, but a vision of giving 
can only grow into truth, as the life of 
giving grows into reality. It is not more 
certain, we take it, that we cannot spring 
at one bound into purity without purifica- 
tion than that we cannot spring at one 
bound into beatitude without slowly learn- 
ing that which is of the essence of beatitude 
—the infinite munificence and passion of 
the divine generosity.—The Spectator. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

Cottage prayer meetings seem to be growing 
in favor. They are likely to bring people close 
together and religion closer to their daily life, 
and, there is less opportunity for losing in 
worn out generalities the practical good of a 
religious meeting. 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of a 
modern church building from the old meeting 
house. 

Thus far the Boys’ Brigades have not mani- 
fested a pugnacious spirit. The usual results 
are a respect for discipline and the self-respect 
that goes with such an attitude. 

An immersion is not an extraordinary oc- 
currence 1n our order, owing to the Congrega- 
tional law of liberty. 

It is often in the little country towns and 
the struggling churches that the benevolent 
contributions are the largest per capita. 

Though comparatively few churches ob- 
served self-denial week those that did found 
that the effort paid. 

For the sake of the Sunday school, sometimes 
left to run riot, and for the sake of the service 
itself, it is often best to hold the communion 
in the afternoon. 

A card of notices of religious services adver- 
tises ‘‘no text—no benediction.” In some 
cases those can least be spared. 

It by no means follows that if a spring holi- 
day become a substitute for Fast Day there 
would be no religious services. It would prob- 
ably be utilized to some éxtent for Christian 
Endeavor rallies and similar union gather- 
ings. Indeed, this year some of the best Fast 
Day services were those conducted by Chris- 
tiaa Endeavor unions. 


A CONFERENCE OF WORKERS FOR 
THE ARMENIANS. 

A conference.of workers in behalf of Arme- 
nians was held at Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
April 5, Its object was to counsel with refer- 
ence to the practical and best methods of do- 
ing Christian work among this interesting 
people. Teachers and friends of the work, 
numbering more than fifty, including six pas- 
tors, from ten cities and towns were present. 
Appropriate and helpful addresses on special 
topics were made by Drs. Cyrus Hamlin and 
N. G. Clark, Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, Charles 
Olmstead and W. E. Wolcott and Miss E. Pe 
Rudd of Chelsea, Mrs. M. H. Austin of Lynn 
and Mrs. S. B. Childs of Northbridge. Volun- 
tary addresses and remarks of scarcely less 
value were made by Rey. E. A. Buck of Fall 
River, Rey. J. V. Clancy of South Weymouth 
and other leaders in the work in their respect- 
ive localities. 

Among others these points were empha- 
sized; That the Armenians are among the 
most interesting and promising of the many 

reign nationalities among us. That they 

ave peculiar clainis upon us because they 
ome from, and are closely identified with, 

ne of the most interesting fields of the Amer- 
ican Board. That they can be taught the Eng- 
lish language successfully by ordinary work- 
ers in the churches. That although the diffi- 
culties and discouragements are great, many a 
uccessful work is being done, of which most 
positive testimony was given from the First 
Church and a Methodist church in Lynn, the 
First Baptist Church in Malden, the First of 
Chelsea, Pilgrim of Cambridgeport, Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, Central of Fall River and 
Northbridge, Woonsocket. 

This work of the churches is outside of that 
done by the Armenian church in Worcester 
and the congregations in Lawrence and Low- 
ell, ministered to by Armenian preachers. 
The opinion was strongly expressed that the 
Armenians are here to Stay, and that from 
among them reliable working members and 
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. ministerial aid and home charities. 
churches struck from the list during the year 


standard bearers in the evangelical churches 
may be confidently expected. At present 
there are in Massachusetts about 2,200 in 
thirty cities and towns. 


A SIGNIFICANT GOOD FRIDAY SERV- 
ICE. 

Much is said in these days about Christian 
unity. The Christians of Plainfield, N. J., 
have been doing something to further the de- 
sired end. The spirit of harmony is being 
cultivated to a degree that awakens the sur- 
prise of those who come to the city from other 
places. ‘The clergymen of the different de- 
nominations, including the Episcopalians, 
meet monthly, have a paper and discussion 
and dine together. At these meetings the 
moral and religious interests of the city are 
discussed and co-operative work planned. 
The fullest good feeling exists between the 
members of the association, and anything like 
rivalry or working against one another is a 
thing unknown. 

The service held March 31 was an example 
of this spirit of union. For four years the 
several congregations have spent Good Friday 
evening together in meditating on the sayings 
of Christ upon the cross. In other years these 
meetings have been in the places of worship 
of the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
churches, though each year the rector of the 
Episcopal church has joined in them. This 
year the service was held in Grace Episcopal 
Church, of which Dean Rodman is the rector. 
The choir boys led the way from the vestry 
room, singing “‘ Thereis a green hill far away ”’ 
in procession. Behind them followed Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Con- 
gregational and Dutch Reformed clergymen 
and all took their places together in the choir 
seats. Dean Rodman had left off his surplice 
out of deference to the others. The service 
consisted of responsive readings, prayers writ- 
ten, oral and silent, and addresses from the 
different ministers, each taking in turn as his 
subject one of the words from the cross. 

The building was crowded to the doors and 
many stood through the two-hour service. 
Denominational lines sank out of sight and 
minor differences disappeared as all bowed 
before the cross of the one Lord and Master. 

Cc. L. G: 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF 
GEORGIA. 

The General Convention of Georgia has just 
held its second annual meeting at Macon, the 
geographical center of the State. It met in 
the First Church, a substantial brick building, 
adjacent to which is the large, new building 
of the Ballard School, one of the excellent in- 
stitutions of the A. M. A. 

After an informal but stirring address from 
Dr. Duncan, who ran up for an hour from the 
Albany Chautauqua, the convention organ- 
ized with Rey. S. C. McDaniel as moderator. 
The registrar, Prof. C. W. Francis of Atlanta 
University, reported seventy-six churches, 
sixty-nine of which have pastors installed by 
council or otherwise inducted, and a total 
membership of 4,007, of whom 1,386 are colored 
and 2,621 are white, the entire gain of the past 
year being 325, and twelve new churches. 
The Sabbath schoo] members were 3,790, witha 
gain of 240, and benevolent contributions were 
reported from seventy-four churches as against 
forty-two reporting last year, the amount 
being $1,522, a gain of $485. Home expendi- 
tures have also increased $1,706. Regular col- 
lections are taken for the national societies, 
The only 


were two that never had any real existence. 
Many the past season have had meetings of 
unusual interest and power. Rey. J. R. Mc- 
Lean of Macon reported sixty additions the 
past month. This was followed by a practical 
discussion of methods of heating church build- 
ings in order that services and full attendance 


‘and cordial in intent. 
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may not be interrupted by the cold weather. 
A strong resolution was passed condemning 
the sale, in any form, of liquors at the World’s 
Fair. 

A report upon educational work in the State 
emphasized the importance of a practical Bi- 
ble school for the proper training of young 
men as preachers and it was further brought 
out in discussion that wherever A. M. A. 
schools exist they lend important aid to the 
churches with which they are connected. 
Methods were discussed for the more efficient 
working of the Sunday schools; also for rais- 
ing moneys for both State and national pur- 
poses. An interesting report was heard from 
Rev. Mr. Johns, who is doing evangelistic 
work among the churches under the direction 
of the A. M. A. Superintendents McDaniel 
and Jones told of their general work in the 
State. All discussions were freely partici- 
pated in by white and colored members alike, 
entire harmony prevailed and the growing 
interest in the meetings was illustrated by a 
unanimous vote to request the committee of 
arrangements to add another day to next 
year’s program. It was voted to meet again 
in Macon next year, that city being so readily 
accessible from every part of the State. The 
sermon was preached at the closing session by 
Dr, A. F. Sherrill on The Progress in Charac- 
ter from Simon to Peter. Al. rae. 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION. 

Birmingham, Key. Spencer Snell, pastor, en- 
tertained the association from March 25 to 28. 
The meeting was preceded for one day by an 
assembly of the Sunday School Association, in 
which substantial progress was reported. A 
paper by Mrs..T. N. Chase of Selma on the 
methods of promoting interest in the Sunday 
school and an address by Rev. S. 8S. Sevier, a 
native African, on the childhood of Jesus, 
with the discussions which followed, were of 
notableinterest. A very thoughtful paper was 
presented by Miss Cicely Savery, a graduate of 
Talladega and one of the teachers there, on 
the moral effect of intemperance. The college 
Sunday school of Talladega reported seven 
mission schools at distances varying from one 
to five miles, employing nearly thirty teach- 
ers and with an enrollment of 300 pupils. ; 

The opening sermon of the association was 
by Rev. A. L. De Mond. Rey. J. 8. Jackson 
was moderator, and the exercises continued 
with good interest and variety from Saturday 
till Tuesday evening. 

Two churches recently organized among the 
Welsh miners at Blocton and Bell Sumpter 
with their pastor, Rev. D. M: Lewis, were re- 
ceived into the association. The other new 
churches, lately known as Congregational 
Methodist, were invited by a committee ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting to join 
this body. The fact that the recent National 
Council ‘‘ expressed the earnest hope that the 
Congregational churches of Alabama will at 
an early day be found in one united body on 
accepted Congregational fellowship ” and also 
that they ‘‘reafiirmed the principles which 
Congregationalists have always affirmed, of — 
equal rights for all disciples of Christ of every 
race as essential to the fellowship of Congre- 
gational churches,” was set forth in the letter 
of invitation, which was certainly courteous 
One church replied to 
this invitation, but none were present with 
pastor or delegate or applied for admission. 

Talladega College reported more than 500 
pupils this year in attendance, crowded rooms 
and great need of enlargement and endow- 
ment. Of the nineteen ministers who had 
parts to perform thirteen were either from the 
faculty or from the theological department of 
the college. i y 

The closing address, by Rev. F. B. Jenkins | 
of New Decatur, on The Mission of the Church 
in Molding the Life of the Community, was 
strong, stirring and suggestive, and was heard 
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with a deeper interest because from sickness 
in his family he now leaves his important and 
hopeful field for Palmer, Mass. 

On Monday afternoon the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union held its meeting. The reports were 
cheering. Four interesting papers were read 
on Domestic Life, Reading, Religion and Tem- 
perance in the Home. Three of these by col- 
ored women were thoughtful and well ex- 
pressed. The treasurer reported nearly $400 
given for benevolent objects, both home and 
foreign. These figures indicate self-denial and 
faithful work. H. 8. DEF, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Fast Day services in Boston were of a somewhat 
varying nature. At the Park Street Church Rey. 
I. J. Lansing preached a vigorous sermon urging the 
retention of the day. A union service at the Old 
South was remarkable for the outspoken expres- 
sions by Rey. G. A. Gordon and Dr. §S. E. Herrick in 
favor of the abolition of the day. The South End 
churches rallied at Shawmut for an all day session, 
the meetings being of an evangelistic character and 
well attended, especially in the evening, when Rev. 


- W. E. Barton spoke on the Preparation for a Re- 


vival and Dr. A. J. Gordon told of revivals in for- 
eign mission fields. 


_ An indebtedness of $2,000 was wiped out at the 
Hyde Park church, Dr: A. W. Archibald, pastor, in a 
few minutes last Sunday morning, and $576 addi- 
tional were raised, which will go into some needed 
improvements on the church building and parson- 
age. ; 

Massachusetts. 

The First Church, Lynn, gave an Easter reception 
to young men April 3, About a hundred, most of 
whom had no church home, were present with lady 
friends. After an address of welcome by the leader 
of the young men’s Bible class a musical entertain- 
ment was given, followed by refreshments. This 
church, though without a pastor, is bestirring itself 
to reach the surrounding community, which offers 
an especially favorable field for effort in view of the 
large number of persons there connected with the 
Thompson-Houston works. 


In Lowell union Fast Day services were held at 
the First Church, where three of the pastors united 
in urging the abolition of a State appointed fast 
and the substitution of a spring holiday by the State 
and the observance of Holy Week as a week of self- 
denial and prayer. Such a week has just been ob- 
served by the First Church and the children had 
been asked to go without candy and other Juxuries 
for a week, Over $35 was brought in by the chil- 
dren, many of whom had worked to earn money as 
well as denied themselves to save. The self-denial 
offerings of the older members of the congregation 
amounted to $70.—John Street Church celebrated 
self-denial week by raising $2,200 to pay an annoy- 
ing debt of $2,000, and the hearty liberality of the 
people and the great success of their efforts made 
the Easter rejoicing especially appropriate. 

Vigorous protests are being made by all the Lowell’ 
Congregational pastors against the departure of 
Rey. J. H. Paradis, pastor of the French church, 
who has received a call to Canada. He has labored 
among the I'rench Canadians in Lowell for the past 
four years and has not only greatly endeared himself 
to his brethren, but has gathered a church of sey- 
enty-five members, most of whom were formerly 
Roman Catholics. The church is assisted by the 
State H. M. S., to whom a united protest against 
‘consenting to Mr. Paradis’s departure has been sent 
by all the Congregational pastors, and similar ex- 


pressions have been presented to the pastor himself. 


The First Church, Whitman, raised $1,070 at the 
close of the Sunday morning service for repairs on 
the building and for clearing off the balance of an 
old debt. This is the first time since 1855 that it has 


been entirely free fromdebt. Asa result of a recent 


Tevival a number of men in middle life will unite 
with the church at the May communion.—Inter- 
esting union services were held on Fast Day. At 
3 P.M. there was a meeting of Christian workers, 
at which practical methods of co-operative work* 
among the churches were discussed. Inthe evening 
a second service was held, with an address on Na- 
tionalism by a layman, followed by a free discussion. 
Over 300 were present. The churches believe that 
it is entirely possible to hold Fast Day services 
that will command the support of the public. 


Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., addressed a 
large audience Fast Day evening at the chapel of 
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the Central Church, Fall River, on the importance 
of the work of the Associated Charities. Col. T. J. 
Brown presided.——Rey. C. D. Harp of Rehoboth is 
preaching a series of suggestive sermons on the Be- 
atitudes. 


The Union Church in North Brookfield has received 
$10,000 from Mrs. Nancy H. Tucker to be used fora 
new building. 


Members have been added to the church in Granby 
at every communion for the past year. After meet- 
ing all expenses the parish had a balance of about 
$200 for old bills. The seats have been made free, 


The Berkshire Congregational Club, in response 
to the desire of many members for more frequent 
sessions, held an extra meeting in Pittsfield April 4. 
Rey. Edward Day of Lenox presented a paper on 
the question, Where Are the Men of Our Churches? 
A vigorous discussion followed. One of the most 
practical addresses was that of the president, Hon. 
Wellington Smith, in favor of free pews, making 
reference to the recent Congregationalist sympo- 
sium. The attendance was small but the meeting 
was one of the most profitable that the club has 
ever held. 


Plans and specifications for a new church edifice 
to seat over four hundred have been adopted and bids 
are invited by the church in Housatonic. The money 
has been pledged. A company of the Boys’ Brigade 
has been organized recently with the pastor, Rev. 
A.J. Benedict, as captain and an ex-army officer as 
military instructor. 

Maine. 

Miss Washburn and Miss Harlow, the visitors for 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, did successful work at 
Frankfort during March and began their April 
campaign at Veazie last Saturday. 


New Hampshire. 

The First Church, East Derry, is rejoicing over 
freedom from a debt of twelve years’ standing. 
The amount, over $600, was secured by the pastor, 
Rey. R. C. Drisko, and_by the timely aid of outside 
friends. The society begins its present fiscal year 
with a surplus in the treasury. Long contemplated 
alterations and repairs are to be made on the par- 
sonage. 

The church in Epping has been holding union 
meetings with the Methodists since the Week of 
Prayer. During the winter, under the inspiration 
caught at the Christian Workers’ Convention in Bos- 
ton, the pastor, Rev. W. P. Clancy, with the assist- 
ance of some of his young people, has held Sunday 
afternoon services in outlying school districts with 
encouraging results. A home department has been 
added to the Sunday school. About fifty scholars 
are enrolled who hitherto have attended no Sunday 
school or church service. In two instances the 
members meet as classes for recitation to helpful 


teachers. 
Connecticut. 


A fellowship meeting of the three churches of 
Plainfield was held April6. The Church, Its Head, 
The Willing Subjection of Its Members, Its Fitness 
for the Work To Be Accomplished, The* Fullness of 
Him that Filleth All in All and The Scriptural Con- 
ditions of Membership were some of the topics dis- 
cussed._—S1ix memorial windows haye been placed 
in the church at Andover. 


The church in Farmington continues to support 
its missionary, Rev. G. P Knapp, at Bitlis, Turkey. 
Its benevolence last year was $3,000. The pastor, 
Rey. G. L. Clark, is giving a series of evening ser- 
mons on Proverbs. 


The Somers church receives $1,500 from the es- 
tate of the late Amanda Glover, for many years an 
honored member. The society has recently added 
$200 to the salary of the pastor, Rev. C. H. Ricketts. 


The New Haven Central Association, at its April 
meeting, approved to preach these members of the 
middle class in the Yale Divinity School: G. F. 
Bailey, R. C. Brooks, Orishatukeh Faduma, G. M. 
Gerrish, G. S. Haynes, W. F. Ireland, EB. J. Lewis, 
F. N. Lindsay, H. C. Meserve, Aurelian Post and 
H. H. Proctor. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Dr. H. A. Stimson reached New York with his 
family last week and with characteristic prompt- 
ness took charge of the midweek prayer meeting at 
the Broadway Tabernacle. He was warmly wel- 
comed Sunday to his new pulpit by a large audi- 
ence, the Tabernacle congregation being re-enforced 
by interested delegates from many other churches. 

One of the deacons of the New England Church, 
Brooklyn, was immersed recently by his pastor in 
the baptistry of a Baptist church.—Dr. A. J. F. 
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Bebrends preached the sermon at the union com- 
munion service held in the Reformed Episcopal 
Church on Holy Thursday, other ministers partici- 
pating. He was prevented by an attack of the grip 
from preaching to the vast congregation crowding 
his own church on Easter morning. . 


Rey. J.B. Clark, pastor of the Lee Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, is the president of an enthusiastic body 
of young men connected with his church called the 
Outing Club.— Deacon Dwight Johnson of the 
Church of the Pilgrims has resigned the treasury- 
ship of the Brooklyn City Mission Society after 
having been an officer of that society for forty-four 
years. 


The church in Canandaigua, Rey. N. M. Calhoun, 
pastor, held special services during Passion Week 
with great profit. Addresses were made by Rey. 
Dr. Strong of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rey. S. E. Eastman and Dr. Henry Foster. A De- 
votional Guide for the Week was issued by the 
pastor. 


The Union Evangelical Church in Corona, Rey. 
W.J. Peck, pastor, has been painted and newly car- 
peted. The Sunday school now numbers 582. The 
church has free pews. The envelope system has 
kept it in funds for twenty years.——The church at 
Rock Glen was recently presented with a beautiful 
communion set and table, gifts from friends. 


THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 


The People’s Church, Chattanooga, Rev. E. A. 
Berry, D.D., pastor, was much encouraged Easter 
Sunday by the reception of nine new members. 
What added to the interest was the announcement 
that the trustees had secured one of the largest and 
most commodious halls in the city in which to hold 
services. Hitherto the work has been much re- 
tarded by the want of a suitable place of worship. 
Ina short time the hall will be ready, having audi- 
ence-room, Sunday school room and parlors. Mean- 
while plans are being matured for building. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 
The Ridgeville Endeavor Society puts each of the 
seyen benevolent societies on its prayer meeting 
program for one meeting and a collection each year. 


The church in Twinsburgh receives the perpetual 
income of 100 acres of land by the will of Lorenzo, 
Riley, a prominent member. A farm of 180 acres, 
which cost $10,000, was left to the church in Aurora. 
Special services were held at which the presenta- 
tion was formally made by Mrs. Riley, who shared in 
the gifts. 

Rey. G. W. Belsey held special meetings at Geneva 
a week, assisted by neighboring pastors, followed by 
three weeks more with Evangelist A. T. Reed. An 
epidemic of scarlet fever seriously interfered with 
the attendance, yet over fifty cards were signed and 
several backsliders reclaimed. The work was espe- 
cially helpful to the young people. 

Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, has let contracts for 
its new institutional building to cost about $65,000. 
It will be of Ohio brownstone and will cost about 
$100,000. Ground was broken with appropriate cere- 
monies April 5. Mt. Zion Church held an all day 
meeting on Good Friday from 10 A.M. to 10 P. mM. 
with change of leaders every hour.—Grace Church 
held services every night of Passion Week.—Frank- 
lin Avenue had 160 present at its roll-call meeting 
Good Friday night.——Madison Avenue cleared a 
$300 debt in a few minutes last Sunday morning 
after a sermon on giving. An Easter sunrise prayer 
meeting was held by the Endeavor Society. 


As a result of General Missionary Plass’s evan- 
gelistic work at Birmingham Chapel, ‘Toledo, fifty- 
four persons have agreed to join in organizing a 
church and have called a recognition council for 
April 21. An attractive chapel costing $2,000, paid 
for largely by the First Church, is ready in advance 
asa home for the new church, which is in a grow- 
ing neighborhood with excellent prospects for use- 
fulness. A pastor will be called at once to take the 
Birmingham field in connection with La Grange 
Street. 


Cleveland ministers discussed, April 3, a valuable 
paper on the Relation of the Preacher to Business 
Men, by Rev. W. C. Rogers, who has recently re- 
turned to the ministry after twelve years’ experi- 
ence in business. Rev. H. A. Fredenhagen, who has 
served efficiently as secretary, resigned because his 
duties on the Central Congregationalist will here- 
after take him out of the city much of the time.— 
Euclid Avenue Church has arranged a series of 
seven Sunday evening lectures on God in His World, 
by professors from Adelbert and the Woman’s Col- 
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lege and Oberlin. A large audience attended the 
opening lecture by Prof. G. F. Wright, on God in 
Geology. Other topics are biology, history, liter- 
ature, philosophy, sociology and revelation, by Pro- 
fessors Herrick, E. G. Bourne, Cleayeland, Curtis, 
H.E. Bourne and President Thwing. 


The church at Medina has seven weekly, two 
monthly and two annual meetings. The church at 
Hudson has six services on Sunday and is open 
every night in the week. The church at Burton is 
open seven nights out of every fourteen. These are 
villages of from 700 to 2,000 people in which the 
church ‘‘plant’’ is worked with some reference to 
business principles. 


The church at Burton, Rev. E. O. Mead, pastor, 
dedicated its remodeled house of worship April 2. 
A congregation of 500 fully tested the capacity of 
the audience-room, and the evening congregation 
gladly stayed more than two hours to hear reminis- 
cences. The repairs have cost $8,500, all of which is 
paid except $1,900. The building illustrates how a 
meeting house of the old New England style, com- 
mon on the Western Reserve, can gain modern con- 
veniences and retain its historic form and associa- 
tions. The original frame, raised in 1836, has not 
been altered, but in 1876 was made to contain two sto- 
ries by putting a floor in place of the gallery, which 
ran around three sides. By the last change a circular 
addition behind the pulpit holds the choir above and 
kitchen and library below, while the main floor be- 
low is occupied with three rooms which open into 
one by folding doors. 

Allinois. 

The twilight communion adopted at Ottawa, Rey. 
W. fF. Day, pastor, over nine years ago, has proved 
to bea delightful service. It has developed a new 
ideal of the sweetness and sacredness of this ordi- 
nance. The seats are uniformly full. Many whoare 
not communicants attend. ; 


Michigan. 

The introduction in the First Church, Jackson, of 
a large chorus and orchestra, with other popular 
features, has served to attract an evening congre- 
gation that for three months past has filled all the 
available seats. The sermons are of the simplest 
gospel kind devoid of sensationalism. The service 
lasts but one hour and the hymns are familiar. 
The collections much more than pay the expenses 
of the service. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Michigan 
Woman’s Board, auxiliary to the W.B.M.L., held 
at Manistee, March 29, 30, was full of interest. The 
reports showed four new local societies of adult 
members organized during the year, fourteen new 
young ladies’ societies and five new children’s. The 
total receipts were $8,341, besides $1,732 in special 
contributions. The women of the Ann Arbor church 
gave the largest amount, while the little rural 
church of Whittaker gave the most per member. 
Of the little more than $10,000 raised in the State 
for foreign missions last year the women contributed 
over $7,000. Five missionaries are maintained di- 
rectly by churches in Michigan in connection with 
the general work. In addition the women take for 
the coming year $500 to apply on the enlargement 
of Marash College and the same sum in aid of the 
woman’s medical work at Peking. The aim will be 
to raise $10,000 during 1893. Rev. D.F. Bradley gave 
an evening address on The Magnitude of the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise and several excellent papers 
were read. Mrs. Tracy of Marsovan, Turkey, im- 
pressed all by her presentation of the great cause to 
which her life is. devoted. 


Plymouth Church, Grand Rapids, has outgrown 
its hall where it has been worshiping and is com- 
pelled to build. Rev. J. W. Poot of the Holland 
church is holding a series of revival meetin gs among 
the Dutch people of Muskegon. 


The church in Greenville has been enjoying a 
steady growth during the three years’ pastorate of 
Rey. J. N. Taft. No communion has passed without 
the accession of new members. Ten were admitted 
April 2. The Sunday school has a large attendance 
with an enrollment of 400. At the communion sery- 
ice on Easter Sunday Rey. Charles Spooner, honorary 
pastor and now eighty-two years old, assisted at the 
Lord’s table. Mr. Spooner was one of the early 
pioneer home missionaries of the State and pastor 
of this church eleven years, taking it soon after it 
was organized. 

Wisconsin. 

Rey. John Scholfield, pastor of the church in 
Evansville, held services in the evenings of Passion 
Week that were well attended and helpful. The last 
charter member of the church, Mrs. Abigail Taggart, 
«tied March 26. ‘ 


The Congregationalist 


The institutional features of the church in Racine, 
Rey. C. H. Percival, pastor, are successful. Evan- 
gelistic services in the place have resulted'in many 
conversions. 


Rey. H. C. Todd, pastor of the church in Eagle 
River, has started a young men’s reading-room. The 
daily attendance has averaged seventy. A Thursday 
Bible class is held for young men who are not in the 
Sunday school. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. _ 

The evening services at Baxter, Rey. J. P. Dyas, 
pastor, are so crowded that many of the audience 
are obliged to stand. The German church at Avoca 
is taking steps toward building a house of worship. 


At the Park Schoolhouse, Rey. A. S. Willoughby 
of Webster conducted special meetings and reports 
nearly a score of conversions. 


The Charles City Church, Rey. Charles Noble, pas- 
tor, observed Passion Week with daily services 
afternoon and evening. The sermon topics were: 
The Supper at Bethany, or, What She Could; Inas- 
much, or Christ Our Judge; In Remembrance of Me; 
and Is It Nothing to You? 


Passion Week was also observed by the Osage 
Church, Rey. W. W. Gist, pastor. The people haye 
voted to enlarge the church building. The Sunday 
school attendance April 2 was 247 and the average 
attendance during the past three months has been 
216. Sixteen, all on confession, united with the 
church during March. 


Fifty-one have been received into the Mayflower 
Church of Sioux City since Jan. 1, those uniting 
being for the most part converts in the Mills meet- 
ings.—The church in Reinbeck has had an addi- 
tion of fifteen since the year began. 


Minnesota. 


Rey. David Donovan of Madison has yielded to 
the hearty invitation of his church and will remain 
for the present. Large congregations morning and 
evening attest the efficiency of his work.—The two 
churches united at Brainerd under the care of one 
pastor will each have a pastor for the future. 


Rey. B. Fay Mills left Minneapolis April 4. The 
farewell meeting had an immense attendance. In 
most of the churches extra meetings are being held 
to care for the converts and to bring hesitating ones 
to a decision. About ten thousand cards were 
signed during the meetings, 2,500 by children in the 
Sunday schools. 

Kansas. 

Mr. W. H. Merrill has been licensed to preach for 
one year by the Northwestern Association. Under 
his labors an extensive revival has occurred at Gay- 
lord, nearly sixty persons having professed conver- 
sion. About thirty new members have already been 
added to the church. 


During the nine months’ pastorate of Rey. Moses 
McPhee at Lenora, forty-six members have been 
added to the church, all but six on confession. A 
speedy enlargement of the building has become a 
necessity.——By a heroic effort the church in At- 
wood has raised $1,400 and paid its debt. The C.C. 
B.S. loaned $500 of the amount. 


An extensive revival is in progress in Newton 
under the leadership of Rev. Messrs. R. L. Marsh 
and C. N. Severance and under the auspices of the 
Congregational church but other denominations 
cordially co-operate and since the building is unable 
to hold the crowds some of the meetings are held 
in the rink.—The church in Haven is erecting a 
building. 

The churches in Kirwin and Athol assumed self- 
support April 1.—The church in Osborne, which 
had been self-supporting but received temporary 
aid last year, has resumed self-support. 


Eyangelists Veazieand Geach are holding meetings 
at Muscotah, where the interest is se great that the 
Stores in the town are being closed in the evening 
to give all an opportunity to attend the services. 


The church in Smith Center determined on self- 
support last fall and procured subscriptions in ad- 
vance of $1,000 fora pastor as against $450 previously 
paid. Rey. D. B. Griffiths has begun work there. 


Nebraska. 


A missionary conference in connection with the 
women’s work in the Omaha Association was held 
with the St. Mary’s Avenue Church, Omaha, April 
5, preceded by a reception to Mrs. Wilcox of Chi- 
cago and Miss Worden of the Santee Agency in the 
parlors of the First Church, April 4. At this recep- 
tion offerings were received for mission work. At 
the missionary conference: the address of welcome 
was given by Mrs. G. W. Hall, president of the Ne- 
braska Branch of the W. B. M.1I., and reports were 
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received from the delegates of the churches pres- 
ent. Addresses were made by Mrs. Wilcox, Miss 
Worden and Superintendent Bross. A paper was 
read by Mrs. Charles Rice on Christian Education 
and reports were made by the secretaries of juve- 
nile work for the W.B. M. I. and junior work for 
the home missionary union.—The day following a 
rally was held with the First Church, Lincoln, with 
a similar program. As this was the twenty-fifth 
year of the organization of the society, each woman 
was asked to add a silver dollar in addition to the 
usual contribution. 


The building of the Yankton & Norfolk Rail- 
road in Northeastern Nebraska will necessitate the 
change of location of two or three churches hereto- 
fore worshiping in schoolhouses. The church at 
Blyville has already voted to move to the new town 
of Crofton and to take early steps in securing a 
house of worship. The church in Crete has de- 
cided to hold its communion service in the after- 
noon. 

North Dakota. 

Mr. Baldwin, a student from Carleton College, is 
working for six months at Glen Ullin and points 
west of the Missouri River along the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

South Dakota. 

Rey. G. R. G. Fisher, agent of the American Sun- 
day School Union, has been assisting Rey, A. J. 
and Mrs. Drake in special revival meetings of much 
interest. Ten were received to membership on 
Easter Sunday, eight on confession. 


The church at Glenview, which the H. M. S. had 
almost decided to abandon, received seven mem- 
bers, all heads of families, April 2. It has secured 
land for the erection of a house of worship and 
has begun gathering the materials. 


Idaho. 

A successful revival is in progress at the frontier 
town of Weiser, conducted by Rey. E. A. Paddock, 
who went three months ago from Colorado. Fifty 
hopeful conversions have already been the result. 
Supt. C. H. Curtis assisted for the two weeks clos- 
ing March 21. A Sunday school organized there 
last December was the first ever held in the place. 
There had been occasional preaching services before 
that but the minister, representing some branch 
of the Baptist denomination, was stoutly opposed 
to Sunday schools. Among the converts are four 
young people, who are determined to obtain an edu- 
cation at Pacific University. Two Sunday schools 
haye been organized at outlying stations in the 
vicinity. 

PACIFICO COAST. 
California. 

The Monday Club of San Francisco has voted to 
admit women to membership.m—Good results fol- 
low the nineteen weekly services of Rey. A. R. 
Sheriff in his Third Street Mission. 


The second service in the church at San José has 
special attraction under the auspices of the recently 
formed Young People’s Club.—cm—The church in San 
Juan, thirty-one members, has raised $100 for home 
missions. 


There are eighteen companies of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade in Southern California, and others are forming. 


Supt. H. P. Case organized a Sunday school of 
more than thirty members in Pleasant Valley March 
19.— About forty, it is hoped, will unite with the 
church in Santa Rosa as the result of the revival 
services conducted recently by Supt. L. L. Wirt.—— 
Evangelist Thompson has begun his labors under 
the direction of the California H. M.S. and is now 
at Rio Vista. 


At the recent interesting meeting of the Upper 
Bay Association the program included such timely 
topics as Causes of Financial Failure and Success, 
Congregationalism, Its Adaptability to the Union 
of Eyangelical Christians, and Sabbath Desecration. 
The attendance was good and the spiritual interest 
great. Mr. M. Nordi spoke on Italian Evangeliza- 


tion. 
Dregon. 


The Sunnyside branch of the First Church of 
Portland, Rey. J. J. Staub, pastor, is doing a con- 
stantly increasing work. All its departments are 
growing in numbers and usefulness. A new Sun- 
day school library has been ordered and also an 
organ, funds being in hand to pay for both. Lots 
have been purchased for a church building and 
there is nearly enough money raised to pay for 
them. 

A revival at the Forest Grove church has resulted 
in nearly thirty conversions and an awakening of 
many others. Rey. R. M. Thompson conducted the 
services, assisted part of the time by Supt OC. F. 


. 
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Clapp. The president and faculty of Pacific Uni- 
versity also gave much valuable assistance. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
A.temperance crusade for a month has been car- 
ried on by the West Side Chicago societies, meetings 
having been held every day of the week and the 
pledge having been offered to every person present. 


A self-denial week observed by the young men’s 
society at Monastir, Turkey, resulted in raising 
about three dollars, and the amount was at once 
contributed in answer to an appeal for help toward 


- building a chapel at Dubintsa, Bulgaria. 


At the recent decennial missionary conference at 
Bombay hearty commendations of Christian En- 
deayor were uttered, and attention was called to 
the work already accomplished as showing how ex- 
cellently adapted to conditions in India are the 
methods of the society. 


The society in the Highland Church, Lowell, 
Mass., where Rey. S. W. Adriance was formerly the 
pastor, suggest on their topic cards special subjects 
for prayer on each day of the week, as follows: 
Sunday, The Church and Pastor; Monday, The Sun- 
day School; Tuesday, The Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety; Wednesday, The Unconverted Members of the 
Sunday School; Thursday, The Church Prayer Meet- 
ing; Friday, The Children and the Sick Members of 
the Church; Saturday, Home and Foreign Mission- 
aries. 


Dr. Clark found that one of the societies at Alla- 
habad, India, had among its members a number of 
English soldiers. Although the regiments stationed 
there change often every regiment furnishes some 
workers in the society. One of the members of a 
Calcutta society, who is skilled as an artist, pre- 
pares every week several dozen beautifully painted 
cards to be sent with bouquets to patients in hos- 
pitals. ; 


The society in the First Church, Lowell, is to pro- 
vide for the music at the nine o’clock Sunday sery- 
ice at the Lowell jail. Middlesex County appropri- 
ates annually a sum of money to provide for paid 
singing there and Sheriff Cushing offered this soci- 
ety the work. The plan is to be carried out by a 
committee of which Mrs. George F. Kenngott, wife 
of the pastor, is chairman. A quartette is to be fur- 
nished each Sabbath, composed of volunteers from 
the society. The county appropriation will go into 
the treasury of the society. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BARR, W. R., to Longton, Kan. 

BELLSMITH, L. C., who has been engaged in Y. M. C, A. 
work, to Polk City and Prairie Hill, Io. Accepts. 

DOUGLASS, Newell F., of Peru, Ill., to Newell, Io. Ac- 
cepts. 

DURANT, Edward, accepts call to Weaver, Neb. 

EASTMAN, Edward P., withdraws acceptance of call 
to West Newfield, Me. 

EVANS, Emory L., of Auburn Seminary, to Ticonderoga, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

FORBES, Harry L., of Chicago Seminary, to Union Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 

FULLER, J. R., of Garden City, Kan., to Plevna. 

GRIFFITHS, D. B., late assistant principal of the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, to Smith Center, 
Kan. Accepts. : ¢ 

HARDY, Daniel W., of Bethel, Me., to Billerica, Mass. 
Accepts. 

HENNING, George W., to Second Ch., Oakland, Cal. 
Accepts, ‘ 

Bite George, of Morenci, Mich., to Berlin Heights, O. 

ecepts. 

HOOVER, Francis T., of Gasport, N. Y.,to Rushvilleand 
to Reed’s Corners. 

HOVEY, Horace C., accepts call to South Pres. Ch., 
Newburyport, Mass. 

KIRKPATRICK, John E., of Chicago Seminary to Hud- 
son and Villard; Minn., for six months. 

LENNOX, Alexander, ot Chicago Seminary to Pelican 
Rapids, Minn., for six months. : 

LE Me Samuel, of Schroon Lake, N. Y., to Wadham’s 
Mills. 

LYMAN, William A., of Vermillion, S. D., to South Park 


Accepts. 


*_ Ch., Chicago, Ill. 
McCL 


EARY, Owen L., accepts call to Clearwater and 
Gloversville, Neb. « 

McLEAN, Thomas D., accepts call to Blairand Calhoun, 
Neb. 

MARSH, Francis J., peeepts New England superintend- 
enecy of the C.S.S, and P. S., with headquarters in 
Boston. 

PARSONS, James, of Pacific Seminary, to Soquel, Cal. 
Accepts. 

POOLE, Francis. A., accepts call to Sanford, Me. 

SCOTT, George H., of Ipswich, Mass., to Atkinson, 
N.H. Accepts. ; 

ee nee August, accepts call to Mankato and Kas- 

tota, nn. 

SUTTON, B. A., of Fort Wayne, Ind., to Clay Center, 

mn. 

WALLACE, Robert W., of Wakefield, Mass., to New- 
port, R. I. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


KAMROUR, G.B., o. £ April 5, Templeton, Mass. Ser- 


mon by Prof. W. H. Ryder; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Davis Foster, D.D., G. F. Kenngott, F, E. Ramsdellana 
Cc. A. White. 


SWIM, J. Q., i. March 9, Hutchinson, Kan. Parts by 
Rey. Messrs. J. M. Van Vleet, J. E. Platt, Dwight Dun- 
ham and L. P. Broad. 


4 Resignations. 
BOCKOVEN, William A., Hudsonville, Mich. 
CLAFLIN, John, Ovid, Mich. 

DAVIS, Joseph W., Monticello, Io. 


GILL, William, Glyndon, Minn. 
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HUGHES, Morien M., Arcade, N.Y. He will go to 


Europe for his health. 

JONES, David, Welsh Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

KING, Charles W., assistant pastorate of Tompkins 
Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to accept call to Bushwick 
Ave, Ch. 

MEREDITH, Richard, Leominster, Mass. 

PHILLIPS, Daniel, Huntington. Mass. 

SAILOR, John, Apine and Walker Ch., Grand Rapids, 
ee and will reside at Saugatuck, where he has a 

arm. 

STOKES, William T., Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to act as agent for the Church Extension Society. 


Dismissions. 
SE EEE, Arthur F., University Ch., Chicago, Ill., March 


Churches Organizea. 
MAPLEWOOD, Mo., April 2. Thirty-two members. 


Miscellaneous. 


APTHORP, Rufus, for the past two years pasior at 
Unionville and North Madison, O., has removed to 
Nottingham, 

BELKNAP, John D., of Syracuse, N. Y., has taken let- 
ters to the Methodist denomination, to which he for- 
merly belonged. 

COUSINS, Edgar M., of Cumberland Mills, Me., has had 
an addition of $100 to his salary. 

CURTIS, Walter W., of West Stockbridge, Mass., was 
visited by his parishioners April 5, who Teft a substan- 
tial sum of money as a token of their regard, 

GREGG, James B., of Colorado Springs, Col.,and Henry 
N. HOYT, of Oak Park, Ill., exchange pulpits for the 
summer, taking their families with them. 

HITCHCOCK, Albert W., of Newburyport, Mass., re- 
ceived an Easter gift of $115 from his parishioners. 

PHILBROOK, Charles E., will supply the churches in 
McDonald and Middle Beaver, Kan., for three months. 

SMALL, Andrew J., of Bangor Seminary, will supply 
the churches in Marshfield and Whitneyville, Me., for 
the summer. 

TAYLOR, John G., of Melrose Highlands, Mass., was 

iven a purse at his farewell reception. 

WEITZEL, Charles T., having closed his pastorate in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., willspenda year inrestand travel. 
His permanent address will be Norwich, Ct. 

WILLIAMSON, L. J., of Fargo College, is supplying sev- 
eral fields in Sargent County, N. D., for six months. 

WINN, Fred E., has concluded a nine months’ supply of 
the church in Hudson, N. H. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 


Albany, N.Y., First, 19 20 Jeffersonville, Vt. — 3 
Clinton Ave., 10 10 Jersey City, N. J.,Wav- 
Appleton, Wis., 89 95 erly, 18 22 
Austin, Minn. 4 86 Kalamazoo, Mich., on29 
Bancroft, Mich., 28 28 Kellogg, Io., 3.3 
Bérkshire, N. Y., Kidder, Mo., — 4 
First, 2 3. Kokomo, Ind., 12 15 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Lancaster, Wis., — 65 
Central, — 58 Little Falls, Minn,, — 5 
Brooklyn, Wn., 3 5 Lowell, Wn., i 4 
Burlington, Vt., First, 17 20 Ludlow, Centre,Mass.,7 7 
Burlington, Wis., 9° 10 Manville, Wyo., 6) (6 
Champaign, Il1., 6 6 Memphis, Mich., 40 40 
Chewelah, Wn., 6 6 Muscatine, Io., 30 30 
Chicago, Ill, Lake- Newburyport, Mass., 
view, 10 18 Belleville, 16) “17, 
Workers, 16 21 North, 3 3 
California Ave., — 19 New London, Ct., Sec- 
Bethlehem, 5 5 — ond, 7 
Jefferson, 4 4 Northfield, Vt., Ry 6 
Redeemer, 12 16 Olean, N.Y., 3 4 
* Cincinnati, O., Walnut Omaha, Neb., St. 
Hills, 3 9 Mary’s Ave., — 31 
Corning, N. Y., 10 18 Osage, Io., 4 4 
Coupeville, Wn., 4 5 Ottawa, Ill., 10 11 
Crystal, Mich., 18 i8 Ottumwa, Io., 6 17 
David City, Neb., ll 12 Pawlet, Vt., 3.3 
Decatur ILL, 12 16 Peoria, I1l., First, = 7 
Denmark, Io., 6 11 Richford, N.Y., 10 12 
Downer’s Grove, Ill., 7 7 Ridgway, Pa., dete: 
Elkhart, Ind., 15 16 Rochester, N.Y., 
Ewen, Mich., = 18 _ South, 12 15 
Fairmount, Neb., 10 10 Roscoe, N.Y., 22 22 
Farmington, Ct., 12 12 Runnells, Io., — 3 
Fremont, Ind., 9 9 Rutland, N. Y., — 4 
Fryeburg, Me., 2 6 Sioux City, Io., Pil- 
Gainesville, N. Y., 2.3 grim, 14417 
Garner, Io., 3.464 Mayflower, — 1 
Glenview, 8. D., — 7 South Haven, Mich, 5 8 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Spokane, Wn., First, — 6 
Park 10 11 Spring Valley, Cal., 2 4 
Smith Memorial, 5 5 Standish, Mich., 40 40 
South, 20 32 Staples, Minn., — 565 
Grandview, Io., Ger- St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
man, — 9 North, 1 at 
Greene, N. Y., 11 12 §St.Louis,Mo., Pilgrim,12 17 
Greenville, Mich., — 18 Syracuse, N.Y., Ged- 
Griffiths, Wn., — 19. ‘des, 5a 
Guildhall, Vt. 5 5 Pilgrim. 6 8 
Guilford, Ct., First, 7 8 Thurso, N.Y. ST 
Hartford, Ct., Center, 3 6 Toledo, O., Washing- 
Pear! St., 9 14 ton St, 16 25 
Hawarden, Io., 7 8 Verdon, Neb., 10 10 
Homestead, Mich., 5 .7 Vergennes, Vt., 2 6 
Hot Springs, S. D., 10 18 Waterbury, Vt., lemerd: 
Housatonic, Mass., 5 5 Watertown, Wis., 16 18 
Hudson, 8. D. — 6 West Hartford, Ct, — 6 
Indianapolis, Ind., Fel- Wyalusing, Wis., 2 14 
lowship,’ 5 6 Ypsilanti, Mich., — 10 
lowa City, Io., 1 9 Fourteen churches 
Iroquois, §. D., 8 10 withtwoorless, 11 22 
Irvington, Neb., 4 4 


Conf., 8393; 
Conf., 6,275; Tot., 15,442. 


Total since Jan. 1. 


Tot., 1,423. 
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PUBLIC OPINION, 


To accept and wear a degree of divinity or 
law, of science or philosophy, that has not 
been given for desert by lawful and respecta- 
ble authority requires great immoral cour- 


age. 


It is like buying a suit of ‘‘ misfit 


clothing’’ and then wearing it with a label. 
—Christian Register. 


Who can estimate the damage done to the 
more delicate sensibilities of English-speak- 
ing people by the indiscretions and out- 
rages and self-advertising of literary men in 
the past thirty years? It is actually no 
longer considered indecent for a writer to 
puff his own works in advance of publica- 
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tion, so that it is getting to be quite the 
common thing to see the public appetite 
whetted by the announcement that Mr. —— 
thinks his last volume is quite the best 
thing he has ever done.—The Nation. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices mn an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTHRS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, April 
17,10 A.M. Subject: The Proposed Mills and Chapman 
Meetings for Boston and Vicinity. Speakers, Rev. 
Messrs. J. P. Bixby, L. B. Bates, D.D., A. H. Plumb, 


D. D., N. B. Jones and Mr. H. M. Moore. 
THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 
EssEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Brown Square Hotel, 
Newburyport, April 18, 9.30 A.M. 
PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Church of the Pilgrimage, 
Plymouth, April 18. 
ee SouTH CONFERENCE, Blackstone, April 
BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, 
Brookfield, April 18, 10 A. M. 
SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Immanuel Church, 
Roxbury, April 19. 
MENDON CONFERENCE, Millis, April 19, 9.30 A. M. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Thirtieth 
International Convention, Indianapolis, May 10-14. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Tabei- 
nacle Church, Salem, April 19. Sessions, 10.30 a.m. to 
12.30 P. M.; 2 to 3.30 P.M. Addresses from Mrs. Joseph 
Ward, Miss Virginia Dox, Mrs. Grace Gilberth Gale, 
Mrs. G. M. Boynton and Mrs. C. L. Goodell, the president. 
Trains leaye Boston, Eastern Station, for alem, 9.15 
A.M; return at 3.55, 4.02, 4.20, 5.18 and 5.43 P.M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organizea 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath a ee stated 
supplies and candidates for pastorates. ddress Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. J. W. Wellman. 
117 Summer Street, 


First Church, North 


falden, Mass. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible, 


Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, a May 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoina, Kingfisher, May. 
New Jersey, East Orange Tuesday, May 9. 
Ohio, Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois, Canton, Monday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, Mav 16. 
Iowa, Muscatine Tuesday, May 16. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Wednesday, May 17. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, May 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIDTY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSET1i«& 
HoME MISSIONARY SoOoIrTY, No. 9 Congregationa) 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nua) membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congreeanional House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing. 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ,BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant: 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Cee ona) House, Boston; T. Y. Gard: 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec, office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the mjnistry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, hitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
ious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
fey W.A,. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicano office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, You. GA. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 
ity 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W, C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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—— Congressman Breckinridge of Kentucky 
will deliver the Fourth of July oration at the 
Northfield Student Conference. 


—— University extension courses have found 
their way to Cape Town, South Africa. Large 
numbers of the business men regularly at- 
tended the lectures on English literature and 
passed satisfactory examinations. 


~ Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CARLETON—WILSON—In Woodford, Me., by Rev. 
G. C, Wilson, father of the bride, assisted by Rev. 
E. P. Wilson, the uncle, Arthur Selden Carleton of 
Hartford, Ct., and Mary Chamberlain Wilson of Wood 
ford, Deering. Es 

GIBBS—STOWELL—In Huntington, March 29, by Rev. 
Daniel Phillips, Elam L. Gibbs of Otis and Rosa C. 
Stowell of Huntington. 

LOFTHUS—EVENSEN~—In Ortonville, Minn., April 5, 
by Rey. H. P. Fisher, Ole E. Lofthus of Synnes and 
Christina Evensen of Artichoke, Minn. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional lune ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ALVORD-—In Hamilton, April 4, Mrs. Caroline B., widow 
of the late D. W. Alvord of Greenfield and daughter of 
the late Judge Charles A. Dewey of Northampton. 

BERRY—In Andover, April 7, Carrie E., daughter of 
the late Dr. Milton Berry. 

COLLINS—In Waltham, March 30, James H. Collins, 
aged 80 yrs.,7 mos., 18 dys. 

DAVIS—In Swampscott, March 19, Rachel Davis, a 
native of Gloucester, aged 70 yrs. She was a prayer- 
ful, devoted Christian, always true to her Bible, her 
church and her Congregationalist. * The latter she read 


through nearly every week from childhood. Faithful 
unto death she has won “the crown of life.” 
HARLOW—In Augusta, Me., April 5, Henry S. Harlow, 


M.D., aged 72 yrs. He was a deacon in the Congrega- 
tional church and for thirty-two years superintendent 
of the Augusta Insane Asylum. ~* 

PERKINS—In Hartford, April 6, Sarah Emmons, widow 
of Henry A. Perkins, aged 89 yrs. She was a woman 
of strong individuality, great benevolence and marked 
influence. 

TEMPLE—In Framingham, April 6, Rev. Josiah H. 
Temple, aged 78 yrs.,1mo.,4dys. He was pastor for 
eleven years of the Congregational church in Whately 
and author of several local histories. 

WEEKS—In Chelsea, April 7, of acute pneumonia, Al- 
bert P. Weeks, M. De a skillful, beloved physician, a 
faithful, unselfish friend, a true Christian man. His 
sudden death carries sorrow into many homes where 
for twenty years he has given in unstinted measure— 
himself. 

WINGATE~—In Stratham, N. H., April 4, Clarinda Frost, 
daughter of the late Deacon John Frost of Sanford, 
nee aud wife of George Wingate, aged 61 yrs.,1 mo., 

y. 


JAMES EDWARD GODDARD. 


James E. Goddard, an old merchant of New York, died 
suddenly at his home in New London, Ct., on March 29, 
of pneumonia, in his seventy-sixth year. His mercan- 
tile life began in New York in 1831, and he was burned 
out in the great fire of that year. He married, in 1844, 
Catherine Ik. Jennings of New York, who, with four 
daughters and five sons, survives him, all being present 
when he was laid at rest. Retiring from active business 
in 1874, he returned to his native place, where he has 
since resided. His religious life began by a conversion as 
marked and even dramatic as that of Mr. Finney or 
Colonel Gardiner, so that he ever after referred to it in 
the language of the apostle as “‘ When I was illumin- 
ated.” He was early connected with the Brick Presby- 
terian Church and with the city work of the American 
Tract Society. He served as elder in that denomination 
and was, at his decease, a deacon of the First Church of 
Christ, New London. 

He was a man of great originality, his letters and con- 
versation being full of a quaintness irresistible, and that 
made many of his expressions become proverbial. 
Shakespeare, Burns and Scott were his familiars; he 
used to say of an animal that carried him on a journey 
to the far West, when a young man, ‘That old horse 
knew all of the first canto of The Lady of the Lake.” 
He was a devoted friend of dumb animals and comprised 
in his own person a humane society. The colored race 
early gained his friendship, an affection that dated a 
particular fervor from the day when a negro, hounded 
by a mob during the draft riots, took refuge in his own 
store. He was in constant correspondence with them 
and their friends in South Carolina, sending books, 
clothing and money with regularity, and maintained in 
his own city a class of fifty, whom ie taught on Sabbath 
afternoons up to the week before his departure. 

He was deeply read in theology, especially amon 
Puritan divines, whose views he embraced with hearti- 
ness and, it may be added, with immovable conviction. 
He was equally well read in history, and no work of 
importance on English or American political affairs had 
escaped him, so that his mind teemed with ancient fact 
and modern instances. His benevolence was s ontane- 
ous and generous, following lines peculiar to himself, 
but especially caring for persons of reduced circum. 
stances and ministers with meager salaries. He was a 

rofound reader of the Scriptures, having his regular 

ours of study and reflection therein. It was frequently 
his wont to Say on coming down to the table, “I was 
reading last night in Habakkuk,” or such a place, and 
then comment freshly on some out-of-the-way thought 
discovered there. 

But it was as a man of prayer that he will be best 
remembered by those who knew him, beginning with 
those who heard him at his morning and evening family 
altar. In his petitions he omitted no item of national or 
local importance nor anything of concern to those con- 
nected with him—his manner always the ideal of rev- 
erence, his language impressive, copious, beautiful. 
Troubled with slee lessness, he would often rise in the 
night and pour out his soul before the Lord. His Satur- 
days were spent partly in petitions for the ministry and 
for their preparation for the morrow, remembering un- 
failingly his own and the neighboring pastors, as well as 
others known or related to him. One of his last acts 
semi-conscious, was to close his eyes and say, “I will 
now offer prayer.” On hearing of his release a certain 

: \ 
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friend said simply and appropriately, ‘The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” 


MRS. SAMUEL C. BARTLETT. - 


Mary Learned, wife of ex-President Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth College, died at Hanover April 2. She was born 


in Canterbury, Ct., Dee. 18, 1821, was the daughter of - 


Rev. Erastus Learned, and after his death (when she 
was seven years old) the adopted daughter of Hon. 
Orin Fowler of Fall River, Mass. She was for a short 
time a teacher in Wheaton Female Seminary and in 
Monson Academy, was married to Dr. Bartlett May 12 
1846, and was with him at Western Reserve College, at 
Manchester, N. H., and for twenty years at Chicago. 
Her health and activity were greatly impaired from 
about the time of her removal to Hanover, but during 
her long residence in Chicago she was a recognized 
power among the friends of the Chicago Theological 
Remade: and the ladies of the eee een churches, 
having been the first president of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Interior, so continuing till her re- 
moval, and afterwards annually made a vice-president 
ot that organization in which her heart was deeply en- 
listed and of which she made numerous life members 
by her contributions. 

She was a woman of very earnest and decided Chris- 
tian character, clear discernment and, until her health 
porenen ey gave way, of rare executive force. Her 
ast illmess was brief and her death, though sudden, 
fully anticipated and full of comfort to her friends. 
Her children are Prof. Edwin J. Bartlett of Dartmouth 
College, Alice, wife of Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D., of 
New York (recently of St. Louis), Rev. William A. Bart- 
lett of Chicago and Samuel C. Bartlett. Jr., of Andover 
Seminary, and recently of the Japan Mission. 


MISS REBECCA A. BERRY. 


Miss Berry, who died in Middleton, March 24, was the 
daughter of the late Deacon Allen Berry. For more 
than fifty years she was a member of the Congrega- 
tional church with which she united in early childhood. 
She was called suddenly from the active duties of a 
busy life to the blessedness of those who sleep in Jesus. 
Her simple faith in Christ, her cheerfulness and fidelity 
in the discharge of duty, her earnest Christian life will 
prone an inspiration to those who loved her best and 

new her most intimately. Her memory will be loy- 
ingly cherished in the home, the neighborhood, the 
church and among a large circle of friends. 


Notices. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS UNION 
after April 10 will meet in the Y. M, C, A. Building, 148- 
150 Madison Street, at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. The remove 
from the Grand Pacific Hotel is made necessary on ac- 
count of World’s Fair visitors. Visiting brethren will 
please note the change. , 

H. T. SELL; Chairman Business Committee. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan Jivraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and _ re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


WHAT THE DocTors THEMSELVES TAKE.—It is the 
most natural thing in the world that a physician 
should be slow and reluctant to prescribe an exclu- 
sive remedy like Compound Oxygen, of which he 
has, perhaps, little knowledge and less interest. To 
do this always means to him a loss of more or less 
patronage and a corresponding reduction of his in- 
come. This natural feeling of self-interest is one of 
the constant forces of opposition against which Drs. 
Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen has to con- 
tend; but this very fact makes the indotsement and 
recommendation of Compound Oxygen by Sood phy- 
sicians all the more valuable when received. In the 
more than twenty-three years in which Compound 
Oxygen has been making its wonderful record in 
the cure of such diseases as Consumption, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia and Nervous Prostra- 
tion, more than 1,000 physicians have been led to see 
its great value, prescribe it for their patients or 
families, or use it themselves. An interesting his- 
tory of the discovery of Compound Oxygen, its mode 
of action and the record of many surprising cures 
will be sent free to any one interested, by Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 
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13 April 1893 


Palmer, Mass. 


Our Baby Girl 


Had Sores in Her Ears, Defective 
Hearing, Poor Appetite, and 
Bad Cough. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gave Her Per= 
fect Health. 


The following letter comes voluntarily 
from an honest, sturdy Massachusetts 
farmer who has a beautiful family, three 
boys and one girl. He tells with gratitude 
how his only daughter was saved: 

“T have been thinking for some time that I 
would write what only one bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has done for my little girl, five years 


Sarsa- 


Hood’spau. Cures 


old, As a baby, she seemed healthy and strong, 
but as she grew older she began to be troubled 
with sores in the ears and unpleasant discharges 
from the nose. She could not hear well, had a 
poor appetite, and, as she also had a haclke 
img cough, we thought she would go into 


Quick Consumptio 
We had several physicians, but they did not 
seem to fhit the spot. I said ‘Where there is 
life there is hope’; told my wife I thought the 
trouble was catarrh, and do not think I was 


mistaken. I bought one bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
tis last spring, gave it to her according to 
rections, and now I can say she is 


As Well as Any Child 
canbe. Has no discharges from nose or ears, 
can hear quickly and well, and the severe cough 
has entirely disappeared. She is bright and in- 


Hood’s tuum Cures 


parilla 
telligent, has light complexion and dark blue 
eyes, and seems to be perfectly healthy.” A.D. 
WoRK, Box 116, Palmer, Mass. 


eae 
Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restor- 
ing the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal, 


Parisian Art. 


If beauty be the object of your search, examine this Louis 
XVth Treasure Cabinet. 
and elaborate ever attempted in the United States. 

They are of fire-gilt and were specially designed for this 
The Watteau panel paintings which they inclose are not 
unworthy to bear the name of Antony Watteau. 

These panels form the lower part of the door and inclose a 
closet not shown in the engraving. The Cabinet has short legs, 
and the feet are not carved but incased in sabots of elaborate 


The mountings are the most expensive 


The shelves are of crystal, the floor is carpeted with velvet, 
the glass in the sides is sharply curved. 
Altogether it is a noteworthy cabinet. 


Paine’s Furniture 
: 48 CANAL ST.{ 


Co. 
South Side Boston & 
Maine Depot. 


13 April 1898 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Rey. J.M.Gray of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
addressed the Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall 
Jast Monday morning on The Study of the English 
Bible in Preparation for the Ministry. He said that 
he had found his study of the Bible very unsatis- 
factory until one day there had been suggested to 
him a new method. A brother minister told him 
that he had taken his Bible out into the woods, 

_ turned to the epistle of Hebrews and read it through 
again and again until he was thoroughly familiar 
with it. Mr. Gray began to follow up this idea at 
first in the original, but finally and more satisfac- 
torily in the English. He took up one book at a 
time reading it by itself over and over again until 
he had gotten possession of its contents. Then he 
passed on to the next book in chronological order. 
He soon found that his faith in the inspiration of 
the Bible grew stronger after this reading, that he 
was able to enjoy the prophets as much as the epis- 
tles and that it lightened his labor in the prepara- 
tion of sermons. He even applied the idea in his 
preaching, taking up and expounding to his congre- 
gation a whole book of the Bible at a time. 

In regard to this method Mr. Gray’s advice was 
briefly summed up under five headings: first, read 
the English Bible, not study it in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of that term, then read it continuously, re- 
peatedly, independently, prayerfully. 

The effect upon him personally was so good that 
Mr. Gray began to experiment with young men then 
in schools, colleges and seminaries and blessings 
always followed. This method is markedly success- 
ful in the cases of young men who have had no pre- 
vious training, such as students in Mr. Moody’s or 
Dr. A. J. Gordon’s training schools and the Revere 
Lay College, while the effect is precisely the same 
with students of a higher class. 

In the absence of Dr. Scott, who was expected to 
address the meeting, a general invitation to speak 
on the subject was given. Several ministers in- 
dorsed Mr. Gray’s words and warmly seconded his 
exhortations to devote more’ time to the English 
Bible itself. 

Resolutions were adopted requesting the General 
Association of Massachusetts at its next annual 
meeting to consider the subject of the union of 
Free Baptists with Congregationalists, and take 
such action as in its judgment will promote this 
union. Rey. C. A. Vincent’s address a fortnight 
ago kindled interest in this subject and led to this 
resolution, 


i 
The editorial in our last issue entitled Uni- 
tarianism vs. Orthodoxy has been reprinted 
on a separate slip, in response to a call for it, 
and can be had on application to this office 
at fifty cents a hundred. 


a a a ee 
Privacy is rapidly becoming one of the 
lost arts. A man who professes to wish to 
be by himself, to refuse to take the public 
into his confidence as to all his thoughts 
and plans, social, political, literary, reli- 
gious, is set down as an obstinate curmud- 
geon or a semi-lunatic, or else as a pecul- 
iarly crafty fellow who makes a show of 
reserve only to provoke greater interest in 
the clean breast of all his affairs which he 
proposes finally to make.—The Nation. 


A UNIQUE CABINET.—If our readers will turn to 
another part of this paper they will see an engravy- 
ing of one of the most interesting treasure cabinets 
that Boston has ever known. It is now on exhibi- 
tion at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. No description of 
it can be given in few words, It must be seen and 
those of our readers who do not see it will miss a 
rare treat. 


THE spring, of all seasons in the year, is the one 
for making radical changes in regard to health. 
During the winter the system becomes to a certain 
extent clogged with waste and the blood loaded 
with impurities, owing to lack of exercise, close 
confinement in poorly ventilated shops and homes, 
and other causes. This is the cause of the dull, 
sluggish, tired feeling so general at this season, and 
which must be overcome or the health may be en- 
tirely broken down. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has at- 
tained the greatest popularity all over the country as 
the favorite spring medicine. It expels the accumu- 
lation of impurities through the bowels, kidneys, 
liver, lungs and skin, gives to the blood the purity 
and quality necessary to good health and overcomes 
that tired feeling. p : 
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L.P. HOLLANDER & C0. 


LARCE ADDITIONAL IMPORTATIONS OF 


PARIS GARMENTS. 


Jackets, Capes and Mantles, 


Entirely New Designs. 


Taffeta Silk Waists, 


Very large assortment, Imported and of Our Own Make. 
Misses’ and Children’s 


Reefers and Long Coats. 


Special line of Girls’ Reefers at $5.00. 


Misses’ Dresses. 


The largest line of fine goods in the city, 
and almost all of them made on the premises. 


Boys’ Clothing. Our Well=-Known Make, Suits, Overcoats, Etc. 


202 Boylston Street and Park Square, Boston. 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
ae U0: 
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BARGAINS FOR 
THIS WEEK. 


‘FiguredSatinde 
Chine. 


A New Importation of Beautiful Satin 
de Chines in handsome combinations, very 
fashionable and in great demand. Prices 


$1.25 and $1.50 


PER YARD. 


We shall also open the finest line of 
Changeable Silks ever shown in America. 


Price 
$1.00 


PER YARD. 


See Our Magnificent Window Display of 
These Goods. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 


Boston. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


If you wish a new Lacyclopedia, Typewriter, Organ, 
Piano (ortorenta Piano), Bicycle, Stoveor Brass Bedstead, 
save money by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


W orld’s Fair Visitors.—lI have three large, pleasant 
rooms in my own home at $1.50 per day for each room. 
Near to Fair grounds, cool, clean, quiet and safe. Write 
for dates. Rev. G. 8. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Chicago. 


Wanted.—A position in mission or church work, by 
a lady of training and experience in visiting, holding 
meetings and in all departments of such work. Best of 
references given. Address H. E.A., care Congregattonal- 
ist, Boston, Mass. 


A Clergyman would like a few more members for 
his fifth European Tour through England, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France; also a tour to “The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.’’ Send stamp for program. W.J. Peck, 
M. A., Corona, L. I. 


‘Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 47H STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, lll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106- a, ed 


Agency Manual free. EVERETT’ O. FISK 0. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


re) RT | A N D Writing thoroughly taught 
iri by mail or personally. 
ituations procured Maree as when competent. 
end forcircular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego.N.Y. 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught, 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 

* Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. 1. FULLER, Pres. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

HOME SCHOOL for Boys. . 
Climate and conditions especially suited to thos< 
having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trou. 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H BENNETT, Dean. 


CRIBBLIN G PAPE dren, Business and 


Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 

size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 

pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high. THOMAS TODD, Beacon Press, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


For School chil- 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALI 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 


MENTION IS 
VERT is! N Been Pin ADVERTISE 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE=- 
CATIONALIST. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The recent large fires in Boston bring home a 
full significance to the figures which show the 
tendency of fire losses in this country to in- 
crease. It is estimated that the total fire loss 
in the United States in March was $16,662,000. 
This amount compares with $10,648,000 in 
March, 1892, and $12,540,000 in 1891. Up tothe 
present year the loss in March, 1891, was the 
largest amount on record in the last dozen 
years. In 1890 the March loss was only 
$8,466,000, or but a trifle more than half of that 
of last month. These figures and comparisons 
show clearly enough the serious’nature of the 
problems before fire boards and insurance 
companies of preventing an increase in the 
fire losses and risks. 

For three months of 1893 these fire losses 
have reached a total of $44,540,000, against 
$35,126,900 in the corresponding period of 1892, 
and $32,998,000 in 1891. It may be a bit un- 
reasonable to infer from this steady progres- 
sion in the matter of losses that a continuance 
of this tendency is certain. Buta significant 
suggestion of what the tendency is is fur- 
nished, and enough is indicated to warrant a 
great many thorough investigations of causes 
and of means of fighting fires, from which in- 
vestigations it is to be hoped that some defi- 
nite improvements in fire protection will re- 
sult. 

Among the causes to which a good share of 
the numerous fires is attributed are careless- 
ness in installing electric equipment, a gen- 
eral recklessness in the erection of buildings 
and a negligence on the part of tenants. That 
the insurance companies are not making much 
of any profit at present rates of insurance is 
indicated that in a New York list of insurance 
company stocks only one stock sells at a price 
equal to its book value; and at least half of 
the stocks can be bought at three-fifths of 
what holders would receive in case of a liqui- 
_ dation, 


& A BEAUTIFUL resort for invalids has recently been 
opened on Lake Chautauqua. The well-known Sterling- 
worth Inn has been transformed into a Sanitarium. 

Situated as it is, with the advantages it possesses, it 
invites the attention of all those suffering from Lung, 
. Throat and Nervous diseases. 

Its opening the doctors in charge claim to be an epoch 
in the history of medicine. The demonstration of a 
new principle in the treatment of consumption and dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs was here first carried out 
under the scrutiny of a commission of scientific men. 
They claim that the results achieved were beyond com- 
parison with any heretofore known methods or climatic 
influences. The staff of the Sanitarium is composed of 
regular physicians only, and it is aimed to keep the 
sreneord oe the corps of trained nurses, etc., exceed- 
ingly high. 

Great care is exercised as to who are admitted to 
the Sanitarium, and the endeavor of the management is 
to maintain an atmosphere of refinement throughout the 
entire establishment. A history of case must accom- 
pany an application, or, what is better, may be brought 
in by the attending physician, who will be treated as a 
guest and who may make a thorough investigation of 
the merits of treatment. For all detailed information, 
those interested should write Sterlingworth Sanita- 
rium, Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 
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To the American 
People. 


The Colorado Desert in 

Southern California is about 
' to be watered. 

A man of experience says: 
“Take no man’s word on a 
matter of irrigation; there is 
too much money involved.” 

+ On the other hand, men of 

the East do not know and 
cannot believe what wealth 
irrigation creates, and how 
quick it creates it, where all 
outdoors is a hotbed. 
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Between the two doubts, it 
takes some courage to speak 
of the profits about to be made.. 
And yet you can see, from the 
yield of one acre, what a million 
acres is worth. 

A thousand-million dollars 


is going to be created by the. 


Colorado Desert Canal within 
ten years, if all goes well— 
MIGSti Oly it fOr, vectilers = mal 
hundred-million for our stock- 
holders, 

You can take part with us 
in the general work immedi- 
ately ; or, later, buy ten acres 
of land and grow oranges 
lemons figs etc. The largest 
and quickest returns will come 
from fruit-growing. Settlers 
will get their money out of the 
ground before they pay us 
much for land and water. 

We have a pamphlet to send 
you; free. Our immediate 
object is to sell shares. We 
shall sell shares slowly till 
ready for settlers, then turn to 
water and land. The price, to 
begin with, is $50; but at 
this price our whole stock 
would bring only $7,500,000. 
We shall sell no faster than 
money is needed to pay for the 
work, and no more than 
enough to take’ the canal to 
where we begin to irrigate; 
keeping sales back by. raising 
the price. We suppose a $50 
skare will be worth. $1,000, 
when half the desert is irri- 
gated; $100 this year. 

Within three months from 
receiving water, the settlers 
will be sending to New York 
and Chicago car-loads of veg- 
etables at ¢50 to $150 an 
acre a year.. In two or three 
years the fruit-trees bear. In 
fifteen years they yield $500 to 
$2,500 an acre a year, and are 
worth $2,000 to $10,000 an acre. 

You think these figures too 
big. They are not; you shall 
see they are not. If it takes 
you a year to see it, you lose 
by your slowness. We shall 
do our part. 

There is a million acres of 
Mediterranean fruit and nut 
land under our levels; barren 


now, because dry; but, with 


water, quick; and the lay of the 
land is such that the water will 
run all over it naturally. 

The combination of climate, 
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soil, transportation to market, 
water, and other favoring 
circumstances, existsin no other 
place. in the world. Our 
settlers will. have a monopoly 
ofit. Name one other place— 
it does not exist. We own. 
1,500,000 acres outside of this 
—no railroad, no market. 

The best measure of what 
will be done in the Colorado 
Desert is what is done in the 
adjoining valley 150 miles 
beyond; but our climate is 
warmer and dryer, our season 
four to six weeks earlier, soil. 
as good, situation better, all 
the circumstances so favorable 
that we shall excel and surpass 
what is done in any other part 
of Southern California. 

Everything else but water is 
there already. Water we 
take, without dam, from the 
Colorado River. The water is 
muddy, and soil improves under 
cultivation with it, without any 
other fertilizer; no other will 
ever be used apparently. 

If water turns desert to gar- 
den, producing $50 to $150 an 
acre immediately, and ten 
times more when trees are 
half-grown, is it strange that 
the business of bringing water 
is profitable ? 

But the business is new to 
you in the East. We look to 
you for money to make the 
canal; we must make you ac- 
quainted with what is going on 
in a dozen valleys in Southern 
California. Farming is, almost 
everywhere, hard and slow; 
but fruit-growing there is easy, 
and vegetables provide the 
trees. We shall have no land 
or water to sell for a year. 
Meantime, get ready by read- 
ing about irrigation. . 

To save money, we shall 
make our advertisements short. 
In a month you will see what 
we mean; in a year we hope 
to be acquainted with you. 

Write for the pamphlet. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


- WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 

ing, care and selling of Western city and farm ee erty ; 

experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and re e 

service and reasonable charges for selling Western;real 

estate at its full market value. ‘ 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 


67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. . 


& 
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Financial. 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
rst Co, 2 


Boston, Mass. 
Please meution the Conureg stionchst. 


~ EVOLUTION 


has captured the intelligence of 
the world, and EVOLUTION has 
developed the most 
System of, Life 

d by the 


intelligent 
Insurance as 


mir assocs 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
‘of New England. 


34,000 MIEVIBERS. 

$105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$7,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES.- 


The NEW POLICY ofthe Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has no superior. lt gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
wes, Paid-Up IUmsurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies, 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
‘ General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY, 


Seventy-Kighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 


OAL T ALS cache sc ccsaceconsescsarcslces, $3,000,000.00 
Meserye Promium Fund .......0...cceccsecseene 4,172,337.00 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes _ 745,973.56 
Net Surplus....... chbdcdpanopndono:ocdonkoescen 1,237,920.96 
_ CASH ASSETS.......... ..- $9,156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks. $300,512.51 
MSR SE AIO ee tas \nceia{s o1s:0 nv oreo alotnie else Gn'e,s.@.0\eva'e te 1,557,303.27 
.. _ 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
APA RPCODEVALILO) <s's vicclse'ves one cccvadsestctccbiees 3,309,915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value).. . 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MALPONGS ss ace oie)t\aisieieie o's Mar aintv(orsinlaisccrater dios isloravereiste atwcats 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 89,445.29 
EE EAE rege sescercvsbiscessnenpcs 9,156,231.52 


% 
Bates 
EG. SNOW, JR., a } Vice- Presidents. 

a * @REEND t Seoretanies. i 
S H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New York, July 12, 1892. 
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BERR BRR ROR IR KK 
3K For residence & busi- 
ness property in lots 
from $800 to $700 
that are rapidly -ad- 
vancing in value. 
For homes for persons 
j LARVE y desiring work in one 
of the 14 factories in 
Harvey—or on hun- 
dreds ofnewbuildings 
now being erected. 
For the best and most 
V Y advantageous factory 
sites in the vicinity of 
| neni ieee tae a aera aaa Chicago. 


Mention this paper and 
address: 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


2 819The Rookery Bldg. ,217 LaSalle St., for free trans_ 
portation, maps, pamphlets and full information. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOURSIOLE MONEY Visrcatced us assevs 
WILL EARN amounting to morethan $2.00 


in assets for every $1.00 in 

certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 
aa Beye semi-annually. The So ere ate 
issued for terms of 3,6. 9 or 12 
years, as invest- LARGE RETURNS ors may elect. 
he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
which the subscription is made and at the end of the 


term the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T0 US 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street, - - = CHICAGO. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent, 


KROQ 
TERK RRR 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 
Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital - = = $2,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - = =» = = = = 1,500,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885 
Paid Dividends of 5%per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 1% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


; ferns to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phiet. 


To Make a Good Investment is Desirable. 
To Make it Secure is BETTER. 


/ Want $5,000 os per 


interest per an 
That’s the good investment. I will give semi-annual 
dividend bearing stock (fully paid up) as collateral. Pay 


interest quarterly or semi-annually. Will give coupon 
notes forinterest. That’stosecure you. Willaccept not 
less than $500.00 from any one party. Should be pleased 
to hear from an arty having money. References 
esemaia [Cashier Lachange National K ict 
oguass aie Browne National Bank, dail 
WM. D. RICHARDSON, Box 1907,,iSpokane, Wash. 
0 fy at 0 THE BEST FIELD FOR 
In the United States. 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildingp 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. re have a plat 
for the employment of capital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and smail amounts, cash or monthly in 
stallments of §2& and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitabie. Send for full information ané 
Rankers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portiand, Oc. 
FIRST MORTGAGES soimprescapre: 
erty. Interest pay- 
Oapie semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 


Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. Whe No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES sar ‘oans 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed,'Rented and Sold. 


More than &2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


. clients. Our Cash Oapital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. 


Send for Circulars and references. 


Charges reasonable. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


r 2 a * 


1978 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


599. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


ITINERARIES and particulars of personally 
conducted parties to thee WORLD’S FAIR and 
ALASKA can be had upon application to Mrs. M. A. 
CROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


NAVE $43 2% CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Exeur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, ete. call on or address 
J. C. JUDSON.& CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very towese races, including Sieeper, with com- 
plele Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 
hotel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our Persone conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
piers trains every Tuesday, va the Boston and Maine, 

entral Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particulars 
ofj ourvexcursions ap nM to your nearest ticket agent or 
write A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


[FORK 


2 DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


All meals served 
Tourist tickets |. coe 
allowing privi- in Dining Cars. 
leges never be- 
fore accarded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


Palace Drawings 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 


edaily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


= GREAT 


“ISLAND } 


2) 


Very important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars, address 


JoHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York—I, L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 Washing. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass. Agt., Mid- 
Dis., 111 S. 9th St., Fhiadelphis: Pa.—Jas. Gass, Trav. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. i 
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to himself, ‘‘If the 
moon I could get, : 
‘| whenever I’m dry 
2) my throat I could: 
}| wet; The moon isa 
quarter—with a quar- 
ter I hear; you can |f 
purchase five gal-|f 
lons of 


\Hires , 
) Root Beer.”’ 


J A Delicious, Tempere | 
yyy ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health=Giving Drink. i 
Good for any t time of year. 


A 25c. package makes 5 pallons: 


BE sure and || 
Et Hires’. i 


FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 


Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
sya) 


Prepared only by 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., 


S55 


Eradicates blotches, pim- 


ples, carbuncles, boils, and 
makes the skin as velvety 


as a peach. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe vear. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
9f rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 

‘all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 

£tl s, Send for illustrated circular, 


W. e B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 97 
Lake St., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
nes, Pump Chain and. Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centenniaj 
Exhibition, 1876. 


AND FIXTURE 
R AANNG 6a) 
p peg Te 


H a ; 
BICYCLE y TO ANY Boy OR GTRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usafter school. NO ONE eee Fi fF 


Sond this adv. to A. 


Smee sw ist Goixcr 37. SoHIpAgo, Se. EER 


SPRING NO. 2. 


uffalo Lithia Water 


certainly acts better than any extemporancous 
Solution of the Lithia Salts. 


The efficacy of this water in affections of the nervous 
system, complicated with Bright’s disease of the kidneys or 
with a gouty diathesis, nervous dyspepsia, nervous prostration, 


|}stone in the bladder, etc. 


William A. Hammond M D Washington, D.C., Surgeon-General U. S. 

, os cil Army (retired), formerly Professor of Dis- 
eases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc.: ‘There is a 
point in relation to the therapeutical efficacy of the Buffalo Lithia Water which has 
not as yet, I think, received sufficient attention. It is well known that many cases of 
diseases of the nervous system arc complicated with lithemia, and that unless this 
condition is removed a cure is very often retarded and not infrequently entirely prevented. 
It is quite commonly the case that in Cerebral Congestion producing Insomnia, Ner- 
vous Prostration, resulting from over mental work or much emotional disturbance, and 
in Epilepsy (to say nothing of many cases of insanity).an excess of uric acid in the blood 
is often observed. This state appears to be altogether independent of the character of 
the food, for no matter how careful the physician may be in regard to the diet of his 
patient, the litheemic condition continues. I have tried to overcome this persistence by 
the use of phosphate of ammonia and other so-called solvents for uric acid, but 
without notable effect. 

‘Several years ago, however, I began to treat such cases with Buffalo Lithia Water, 
with a result that was as astonishing to me as it was beneficial to the patient, so that 
now in all cases of nervous diseases under my charge in which there is an ex= 
cess of uric acid in the blood, I use the Buffalo Lithia Water in large quantites. 
By this I mean that I do not have the patient drink merely a tumbler or two in the course . 
of the day, but that I flood him, so to speak, with the Water, making him drink a gallon 
or even more in the twenty-four hours. By this course the urine after afew days ceases to 
deposit uric acid crystals on standing, the morbid irritability of the patient disappears, 
the tongue becomes clean, the wandering pains in the head are abolished, and the system 
is rendered much more amenable to the special] treatment which may be necessary for the 
cure of the disease from which the patient suffers. 

‘‘] have tried carbonate of lithia dissolved in water in various proportions, 
but it certainly does not, in cases to which I refer, have the same effect as 
Buffalo Lithia Water.’’ 


And as a matter of prime importance it is not to be 
forgotten that the composition of the Buffalo Lithia Water 
is such, and the experience of its use so complete, that no 
doubt exists of its great power not only as a solvent for cal- 
culi already in the bladder, but for the elements of such calculi 
existing in the blood. 


Waler in cases of 1 Dog, Hall-Gellon Bottles, $5 f. 0, b. here, 


Descriptive pamphlets sent free. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Prop., 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


—— Is there any ducal house, is there any 
princely house, whose line will for a moment 
- bear gomparison with that of the men who 
have been called by the voice of Massachusetts 
from their simple New England homes to rep- 
resent her sovereignty in the great council of 
the American States and who have returned 
again to those homes when their service was 
ended ?—Senator Hoar. 


—— Do you know the name of your rep- 
resentative or senator in the Legislature? Do 
‘you know-what party he belongs to? Do you 
know his occupation, station in life and 
previous history—in short, the facts which 
bear upon his fitness for the office of law- 
maker? Had you any reason to suppose he 
was nominated for his fitness? Have you 
ever seen him? Do you ever expect to see 
him? Do you know what part he took in the 
‘doings of the Legislature—what bills he in- 
troduced, what he opposed, what votes he 
dodged, how constant and assiduous he was 
in his attendance ’—New York Evening Post. 


— Can any well-informed person deny that 
to the element in English life which Puritan- 
ism, in that which was truly characteristic of 
it, brought in, it is in very large measure due 
that England holds a position in what is most 
worthy of a nation so much above that of any 
continental country, Germany itself not ex- 
cepted? Can it be denied that what is most 
honoring and most promising of good in the 
American people today is due to the survival 
of the same Puritan element in American 
thought, and custom, and habit of life? Can 
any one dispute that the influences amongst 
us which are most to be dreaded are exactly 
those which set themselves to destroy what 
is left of that manly, decent, self-respecting 
element in Puritan character, which stood for 
things pure, things honest, things of good 
report ?—The Standard (Chicago). 


CRYING BABIES.—Some people do not love them. 
They should use the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, a perfect infant food. A million Amer- 
ican babies haye been raised to man and woman- 
-hood on the Eagle brand. Grocers and Druggists. 


ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is compounded of 
the best concentrated extracts of barks, roots and 
gums in the world. It is a safe and reliable medi- 
cine, pleasant to the taste, and cures coughs, colds, 
asthma and croup. You can find it at all drug 
stores. 


ben we 
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Easily Taken Up 


Cod Liver Oilasit = 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Bing agony of Gold Dust’ a package full of shine, | 
All the dirk of ages it will undermine ; 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
2 15 buys a $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
1 prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 


design and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 

\\ fA" Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3 
a NY Z\\;)) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 
= AUN PAW. many years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
26 LD re 


sell nothing but what we can guarantee as represeuted,quote 
\y/ lowest factory prices. Write to-day for our large free cat- 
alogue, which is one of the most complete ever published. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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HUW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally On Fina 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other lich- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseasen, 
y with Loss of Hair, none Wut 
“S\ mothers realize. To know that 

a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speec-y 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and distiguring erup- 
tions. CuTicuRA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. PotrreR DRrua@ 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston 


a> “ How to Cure Skin Diseases’ mailed frec. 
Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soar. Absolutely pure. 


BABY’ 
mm PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


=» Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuta- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. , 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
AN FOR THE 
(25, HAIR AY SKIN. 


=f N 
(¢ An elegant dressing, Prevents 
PS baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
y Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Z) ~~} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
=-~-=—~— skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All druggists or by mail5v cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results that 
ONE or more 


of ‘‘BEECHAM’S PILLS” with 
a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


follow taking 


Painless. 


Of all druggists, O a box wi 


: 


>—— 


? 


With 


work becomes like play, =~ lent that 
a happy thought for next Rouge-cleaning Day? 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 
dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 

* You can get ‘‘other kinds,’’ but they all cost more 
money and require more effort. 


Made only by N,. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 


< ea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents, 
in oral be mailed on receipt of 25cts, in stamps by 


_ F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 
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COUGHS COLDS 
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<< 
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Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does.) 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more a 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other mediciue. es 

\ It spares mothers much painful anxiety |& 

= about their children, and saves the little rs 

K\) ones? lives. {= 

=< Ic cures all lung and throat diseases that \\Y 

AN 


can be rearued by human aid. 

It allevicies even the most desperate 

< caset of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 
For gale by Druggists and Dealers 
verywhere st 10c., 35c., and 75c. 
The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 

Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADANSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KINSsMAN & CO., Druggists. 


New York city and Augusta, Me. 


Adamson’s Pills Cure Sick Headache. 
PIPIPIPATOTA TTA A. 
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A NEWSPAPER MAN, 


Connected With the Great 
Paper, the Albany Express, 


Makes Statements Which the. People 
Should Know and Understand. 


They will Interest Not Only the News- 
paper Fraternity but Everybody. 


The popular and well-known Thomas A. 
Lindsay, who is connected with Albany’s 
(N.Y.) leading morning paper, the Albany 
Express, makes an interesting revelation. 

Everybody connected with the newspaper 
has known of the facts for some time, and can 
vouch for their truth in every particular. 

“For many years,” said Mr. Lindsay, ‘I 
have been subject to severe spells of headache 
and nervousness, at times almost enough to 
drive a man to insanity from pain, loss of 
sleep, etc. 

“Medicines, narcotics, patent and _ pre- 
scribed, did not give relief, and the ailment in- 
creased continually. Having read in the Al- 
bany Morning Express, at differext times, the 
advertisements of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, I concluded to try this 
remedy, and after the use of six or seven bot- 
tles found not only relief, but almost a radical 
cure. 

““The headaches are a thing of the past, 
while the terrible. nervous spells have grad- 
ually become less and less until now I have 
little or none of them left and my sleep is 
natural and refreshing, 

“T do not hesitate in saying that this re- 
markable change is entirely due to Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and I heart- 
ily recommend it for ailments like my own, no 
matter the cause of them.’’ 

It is a fact that our great business and pro- 
fessional men are fast finding out the wonder- 
ful invigorating and strength giving powers of 
this most valuable discovery, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. It is the 
medicine for the weak and nervous. It re- 
stores health to the sick. 

Its remarkable cure of Mr. Lindsay, after 
everything else had failed, makes another 
conspicuous person restored to health by its 
use to add to the long and constantly increas- 
ing list of prominent and well-known people 
who are almost daily publishing in the papers 
statements of their cures by this grand medi- 
cine. ! -i 

It is beyond all question the greatest curer 
of disease kuown at the present day, and is 
the very best spring medicine for blood and 
nerves. Everybody needs a spring medicine, 
and this is just the remedy to take. It is 
purely vegetable and harmless, and is sold by 
druggists for $1. 

This great remedy is the discovery and pre- 
scription of the famous physician, Dr. Greene, 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who is the 
most successful’ specialist in curing nervous 
and chronic diseases in this country. We 
would add that the doctor can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
oy best ktiown Clergymen, given up to 
“VAT die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
me His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 


Sy,» 2nd kindred diseases, upon 


i 


d 
4 a st 


Wits 
furnished free a written statement by him, of his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases, Address, Rey. ° 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St. , Boston, Mass, 


P I L E S ‘ ADVICE FREE. 


M To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send ga acount of my we case, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and mconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Kdifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
“ % s 
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SUGGESTIVE FACTS. | 


— The Fifty-first Congress appropriated 
$988,417,183 ; the Fifty-second $1,026,822,049. 


— Spain annually spends $100,000,000 on 
its army and $1,500,000 on the education of its 
children. 


—— Ex-Secretary of the Navy Tracy says 
that when the ships now being' built are com- 
pleted the United States will rank as the fifth 
naval power. We have passed Spain and Ger- 
many since 1889. 


—— The average Sunday attendance at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts during the past 
year was 1,863, as over against1,076 on Satur- 
days and seventy-seven on days when an ad- 
mission fee is charged. 


—— The total receipts of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Foot Ball Association for last season 
were $25,139, and Yale’s $31,300. Harvard has 
a surplus of $7,400 and Yale $16,749 with 
which to begin the new year. 

—— Affixed to a small bronze Eros in the 
loan collection exhibited by the Fine Arts So- 
ciety in New York City there is this pungent 
text, “On this figure, 2,000 years old, the 
United States imposed over $450 duty in order 
to protect American manufacturers.’’ 


—— The California Legislature has passed a 
bill providing that ‘‘ every proprietor or pub- 
lisher of any newspaper or periodical, who 
shall willfully and knowingly misrepresent 
the circulation of such newspaper or periodi- 
cal, for the purpose of securing advertising or 
other patronage, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 


— Are the Columbian stamps popular? 
The sales of stamps at 103 first-class post offices 
in January, 1892, amounted to $1,870,483, while 
in January, 1893, the amount was $2,254,476, of 
which $1,708,666 were from the sales of the 
Columbian series. Referring to this series the 
London St. James Gazette recently said: 

There can be no doubt that this production 
of the United States Postal Department must 
make us hide our heads in shame and despair. 

—— Governor Tillman of South Carolina in 
an interview with Rev. F. B. Graves of Zion’s 
Ekrald recently said: 

There is one county in the State of South 
Carolina where the negroes have political con- 
trol and where they outnumber the whites ten 
to one—that is Beaufort County—and there 
we have very little crime. + I believe that 
county has a less proportional representation 
in the penitentiary than any in the State. 
I cannot explain or speculate upon this, but 
there are the plain, blunt facts. 

—— Rey. Dr. doseph Parker recently told 
the Nonconformists of London, assembled in 
mass meeting, that the greater London is 700 
square miles in area. It has a population of 
more than 5,600,000 souls. A thousand ships 
and 9,000 sailors are in its port every day. 
More than one-third of crime in England is 
committed within it. It has more than sixty 
miles of public house frontage. Its brothels 
may be counted up to 1,000. Eighty thousand 
paupers are in its workhouses. One million 
of its inhabitants are habitual church neg- 
lectors. 


Hoov’s CURES.—In saying that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures, its proprietors make no idle or extravagant claim. 
Statements from thousands of reliable people of what 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for them conclusively 
prove the fact—HOOD’S Sarsaparilla CURES. : 


_ Hoon’s pills act especially upon the liver, rousing 
it from sonnet dity to its natural duties, cure constipation 
and assist digestion. 


4G i A ; 
“HAKKA CREAM 
Is the Best | Is the Best-; Is the Best 


thing for nasal medicine for remedy for 


CATARRH COLDS _—PILES 


I have ever Ihave ever used.” I ever used.” 
found.” Rey. C. | Mrs. C. H. Irish, R. C. Allen, 
W. Brooks, Wat- Bennington, Brooklyn, 

kins, N. Y. Vt. N.Y 


and hundreds of ‘others say the same. 
Sold by druggists at 50 cents or mailed on receipt of 
price by A. P. BUSH & CO., Boston, ASS. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE, 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


13 april 1893 


Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


AYERS 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 


Dyspepsia. 
| Every dose 


Effective 


**a HEALING WONDER. 


omfort 
Dowder 


Is Invaluable 
For the Sick Room 


It prevents and cures bed sores, 
relieves tenderness after hot ap- 
plications, poultices, or mustard 
plasters; relieves itching when 
bandages are removed. It is a 
strong antiseptic, and will prevent 
odor from confined perspiration 
or any other cause. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE, 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn, 
E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


use Comfort Soap For 


The Hands, The Face, The Com- 
plexion. it is Antiseptic, Emollient, 
and Curative. Price 25 cts. cake. 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded, 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full deserip- 

tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, ~ - Boston, Mass. 
f 
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CG. 8. 8, AND P. SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society will be held in 
‘Pilgriny Hall, Congregational House, Boston, on 
Monday, April 17, at 3P.M., for the purpose of re- 
porting the proceedings of the society, presenting 
the accounts, choosing officers and for the transac- 
tion of other business. All life members are en- 
titled to vote; also five delegates duly attested by 
’ eredentials from each State association, conference 
or convention of Congregational churches, and one 
such delegate from each Congregational church 
annually contributing to this society. 

The board.of managers will report a recommen- 
dation of the following amendment to Article 10 
of the Constitution, for the purpose of making the 
provision applicable to the board of directors as 
now elected in classes and for terms of three years, 
the article amended to read as follows: 

Any member who shall in any year be absent from 
one-half of the meetings, unless excused by the 
board, shall, at the expiration of the year, cease to 


be a director, and the place thus vacated shall be 
filled at the annual meeting next succeeding. 


GEORGE M. Boynton, Secretary. 


a 


A OALL FOR A MINISTER AND HIS 
WIFE. 


The mission of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, needs a min- 
ister and his wife to enter upon the work at the 
opening of navigation next summer. This mission 
has been a remarkably successful one. Two young 
men, laymen, began it three years ago, opening a 
school that immediately became crowded with 
scholars and is said to be the largest in numbers in 
Alaska. This last summer these missionaries were 
married and their wives are now teachers. But one 
of the families has consented to accept the call of 
the Government to superintend a new Reindeer 
Station about forty miles distant from Cape Prince 
of Wales. The vacancy must be filled and the in- 
terests of the mission demand the presence of an 
ordained minister and his wife. Applications are 
desired and fuller information will be given by ad- 
dressing REv. M. E. STRIEBY, 


Bible House, New York. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION 
SOOIETY. 


A special meeting of the American College and 
Education Society will be held at No. 10 Congrega- 
tional House, in Boston, on Wednesday, the twenty- 
sixth day of April, 1893, at two o’clock, P. M., for the 
following purposes, viz. : 

1. To consider whether the society will accept an 
act of the General Court of Massachusetts, Chapter 
120 of the acts of 1893, changing the name and en- 
larging the powers of said society. 

2. To act upon any other business that may prop- 
erly be brought before the meeting. 

Boston, April12. J. ¥F. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


‘Turned Upside Down” 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. DAVID K. NESBITT. 


The death of Mr. Nesbitt, of heart trouble, at the 
home of his sister in Apollo, Pa., will be deeply re- 
gretted by his many friends. He came to our de- 
nomination from the Presbyterians in 1884, when he 
was settled over the Second Church, Greenfield, 
Mass., leaving there in 1887 to accept the pastorate 
of the First Church, Peoria, IlJ., which he has held 
ever since. Last summer he came East to preach 
several Sundays in Greenfield but was prostrated at 
the hone of his sister. He recovered sufficiently to 
take up his work at Peoria but soon was obliged to 
lay it down again. The church granted him a year’s 


salary and he came to a New York hospital for ex-, 


amination. The physicians, however, gave him no 
hope and he returned to Apollo, where his strength 
steadily failed until his death, April 3, at the age of 
fifty-five. He leaves a wife and two daughters. 


OUR NEW 1893 FLOWER SED OFFER. 


AMacntticent ET WER SEEDS 


Collection of ed 
AOS Varieties, FAEE | 


¥ AnUnparalleled Offer by an 
Old-Established and Reli- 
,- able Publishing House! 
$ Tue Lapies’ WokLp is a large 20- 
page, 80-column illustrated Maga- 
zine for ladies and the family circle, 
Itis devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
fancy work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juvenile reading, 
etiquette, etc. To introduce this 
aaa charming ladies’ paper into 100,000 
homes where it is not already taken, we now 
make the following colossal offer: Upon re- 
ceipt of only 12 Cents in silver or stamps, we 
will fad The Ladies’ World for Three 
Months, and to each subscriber we will also send 
is Free and postpaid, a large and magnificent Col. 
lection of Choice Flower Seeds, two hundred varieties, 
including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox 
Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, Stocks, Digitalis, Double 
Zinnia, Pinks, etc.,etc. Remember, twelve cents pays for the maga- 
zine three months and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class Seed. House and warranted 
fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss this wonderful 
opportunity. We guarantee every subscriber many times the value 
of. money sent, and will refund your money and make you a present 
of both seeds and Magazine if you are not satisfied. Ours is an 
old and reliable publishing house, endorsed by all the leading news- 
papers. We have received hundreds of testimonials from pleased 
patrons during the past five years: ‘‘J had beautiful flowers from 
the seeds you sent me two years ago, and from experience know the seeds 
are exactly as advertised.””—Mrs. N. C, Bayum, Dana, Wis. 
“ Myself and friends have sent for various things coer ved oy) 
ou, and have found them to be entirely satisfactory.”” —M. J. 
avis, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher (a regular 
subscriber), and Grace Greenwood, each 
ordered our seeds last season. Do not con. 
found this offer with the Seen eeey scheme 
of unscrupulous persons. rite to-day— 
don’t put it off! bx subscriptions and six En 
Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 


F 
SPECIAL OFFER! f°: 4p et: 
sing us 12 cents »; 
for above offer, and naming the panes in which 
she saw this advertisement, we will send free, in 
addition to all the above, one packet of the cele- 
brated Eekford Sweet ens, embracing 9 
the newest varieties, including Boreatton, Isa A 
Eckford, Splendor, The Queen, Orange Prince, ~ 
Apple Blossom, ete. Sweet Peas are the most popular 
and fashionable bouquet flowers now cultivated, and 
the Eckford Varieties which we offer, are the largest, 
finest and most celebrated known. They grow to a7 
height of 6 feet,and produce for three months a continuous pro- 
fusion of fragrant blooms of the most brilliant colorings 
ANOTHER GREAT OFFER ! ave cents run, 
« five Cents (our regular 
subscription price) we will send The Ladies’ World for One 
Year, together with our magnificent Collection of Choice Flower 
Seeds above described, likewise one packet of the extensively adver- 
tised and justly celebrated Eckford Sweet Peas. Address: 
&. H. MOORE & ©0., 27 Park Place, New York. 
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Is your home in this sad plight—many are and _ house- 


You'll have 


cleaning does it. Cold meals 
and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and ‘mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 
Don’t make such a fuss over it, 


Take a little Pearlzne, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 
it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 


patnt off to get the dirt off. You can save half -your labor 
and half your time, if you'll clean house with Peardzme—and 


everybody in the house will be thankful for it. 


Millions use 


: nothing but Pear/ine for washing and cleaning 


‘Turn 


the never peddled, 


Key 


On the peddlers and grocers who tell you ‘‘this is as good as,” or 
“the same as” Pearline. 


IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline is 


307 JAMES PYLF, New York. 
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JAS. G. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer 
W4 West 23d St., New York. : 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for vlustrated catalogue. & 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 


Simply Perfect. 


Dr. WARNER’S PERFECTION WAISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 

Prices. Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85c; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, 50c. 
By mail toc extra, For sale by leading 
merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because it Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDE 


WHY ® and has no stiff cords; fits with perf 


ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 


Sold by leading dealers. 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
collection 

Shady Hill Nursery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

aid to ladies for selling the RAPID SAFETY CHOP- 
old method; eRereuss spilling; keeps fumes of onions, 

’ 
want one when they see yours; send $1.50, postal note. 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
TREES fie" 
in the Country 
ult See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 
ER to friends and neighbors; it prepares hashes, ero- 
peppers, food, ete., away from eyes, person and gar- 
for Chopperana cook book; agents wanted in every,town 


(> Send for Illustrated Price List. _ac§ 
the largest 
Wise buyers universally favor the 
LIBERAL COMMISSION 
uettes, minced dishes, salads, etc., in one-tenth time of 
ments; children like to chop with it; your friends will 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY CO., 11 Franklin St., Boston 


, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 


strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wail St., N.Y. 


Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


No. 1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colorado, New Mexico, 
California, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Montana and the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

md ae. 2, April 24. % Days’ Trip, the sameas No. 1, but omitting 
aska. 

o. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, 
Calitornia, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. The Yosemite Valley may be 
visited in connection with either of these excursions. 

o. 4, May < ays’ Trip across the Continent and to 
Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacifie Railroad and homeward through 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

Each of these tours includes a week at the Columbian Exposition. 


The parties will travel in Magnificent Special Vextibuled 
Trains, with Dining Cars and all other first-class appointments. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition: An Additional Pullman 
Vestibuled Train with Dining Car will leave Boston for Chicago April 28, 
in season for the opening exercises. As the May and June dates are al- 
ready full, and large numbers have applied for the later months, early 
registration is essential. 


i Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS, 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate | 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yeartoyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100. 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


“* Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my. judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’ 


For further particulars apply at the Com. 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass... where 
Pians and Photographs can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 


Re ane Oe 


. 


Economy is Wealth. 


Why pay $100 per year for your Life Insur- 
ance when the Same Amount of Insurance 
~ can be had in one of the strongest Life In- 
surance Companies in the world for $50? 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association. 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING. 


MEMBERSHIP, OW BB.) 000500 sos ccdseesstae eee 40,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds...........cccececees $ 127,000.00 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds..............ccccesccccceedecece 600,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, MARCH 13th, 1898.......... 3,410,158.86 
Death Claims paid, over.............ccccccescccceseccecss 15,180,400.00 
Saving in Premiums exceeds................cccccccccecel 30,000,000.00 
New Business in 1892 exceeded.............cccceeeeee 60,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds.............-... 238,000,000.00 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 
HoME OFFICE, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Tremont Street. 


GEO. L. LEWIS, Manager. L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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With the only complete bicycle plant in the 
world, where every part of the machine is made 
from A to Z, is it any wonder that Victor Bicy- 
cles are acknowledged leaders? | 

There's no bicycle like a Victor, and no plant 
so grandly complete as the one devoted exclu- 


sively to the manufacture of this king of wheels. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Boston, Denver, Special Agents, ‘ 
Washington, San Francisco. Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 5; 3 ‘ 4 < 
Marriages and Deaths . i : ; A 


The Business Outlook ’ . ° 

A Fable for Philanthropists—a selection r 

Education . f . . ° 

The Georgia Chautauqua 

The Electric Light and Plant Growth—a selec- 
tion ‘ . . 

Estimates of Men 
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DAWN IN THE DESERT. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: 


Single copies, G cents. 
BS.00. ifr Rosner’ is delayed, $3.59. 


Remicty mit®y Money, Order, Check or Draft. 
Bt thelr foie “at 


Ww. L. = 


Sarma 


The Congregationalst, 1849. 
e 


Per year in advance, 


cate talN ° : pou serbers 
redsb at the otes or cash, except by registere 
letter, dos 


co., Proprietors, Boston. 


A SHEN the 


And by his open tent door knelt and prayed. 


Now in that pilgrim caravan was one 


Whose heart was heavy with dumb doubts, whose eyes 


Drew little balm from slumber. Up and down 
Night-long he paced the avenues of sand 
*Twixt tent and tent, and heard the jackals snarl, 


The camels moan for water. This one came 


On Merwan praying, and to him outcried 

(The tortured spirit bursting its sealed fount 

As doth the brook on Damavend in spring), 

“ How knowest thou that any Allah is?” 

Swift from the sand did Merwan lift his face, 
Flung toward the east an arm ot knotted bronze, 
And said, as upward shot a shaft of gold, 

“ Dost need a torch to show to thee the dawn?” 


And ‘prayed again. 


When on the desert’s rim 
In sudden, awful splendor stood the sun, 
Through all that caravan there was no knee 


But bowed to Allah. 


yep PSUIUN 
GRY Sane 


Number 16 


first opal presage of the morn 


Quickened the east, the good Merwan arose 


Church Equipment. 
ox (CINCINNAT BELL FOUNDRYG 


& CINCINNAT!, OHIO- Bb 
nS Sole jon BiyMyER ELL 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAFIM &¢ 
Catalogue with TORCH imonials. Prices and terms FREE. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
_ WEST TROY, N.Y. BELLS, 

~ Wor Churches, Scuools, etc. , leo Chime 
and Peals. For2aore than half a centun 
noted for superiority over all others. 


~ Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
‘Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of;Copperand Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS Fit: 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., ‘Wewvoruny: 


New York, N.Y. 
S EAT| N GS PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2% 2. 16tu st. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. K. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a pbuilding preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


FOLDING-SEAT PEWS, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
ALSO 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Whéeler Refiectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivableuse. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


+7 WHEELER REFLEOTOR 00. 
8 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
to sellCA BR PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
K ufacturers’ prices. We 
ul K solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


G58 Washington St, eSfeesits.., Boston. 


BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 


1} 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Educational. 


*« CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 
8 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


Tis FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, lll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK & CoO. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New_Testament 
Greek and advaneed Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


SOLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 
» 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON. UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


WORCESTER (IMASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. I’. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 


NELS SS) Fee as 


By Helen B. Williams 


A story of a young girl from the age of 
sixteen onward, through the experiences 
of home life and school life. 

i2mo = = £4Price, $1.25. 
Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO.,. 
133 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The World’s 
Greatest Masterpiece. 
The Finest Llustrated Edition 
ever offered in any language 
orin any country, is | 
NOW READY. 


Introduction by CanonFarrar, 


IMITATION 
OF CH. RI oT The Great Book of the 


Address A.J. HOLMAN & CO., LIMITED, 
1222 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN’S 


Being a Christian. 


Three editions of this ever popular work, 


25 cents. 
G65 cents. 


In paper 
In cloth... 2. wm 
In white (specially suitable 


for a gift) . “@S cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


WANTED *&8!s 

To Sell 
“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” 
THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY; 


over 500 Magnificent Photographic Views, 
size 11% by 14% inches. Introduction by 
GEN, LEW, WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur.” 
Descriptions by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Russell 
Conwell Bi BY -D., Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge Henry Watterson and other talented writers. 
Ahead of allt competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
graphs, twice as many of them, more handsomely - 
bound, and lower in pes sells at sight to people 
who never bought a book in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
ging for territory; beautiful sample views free; 
absolute control of field; goods on credit; $6.00 
to $20.00 a day readily earned; success guaranteed, 
~ MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 


20) April 1898. 


W Fe publish Books ne 


Church 
Polity 


x 


For instance: 


Wandbook of Congregationalism. 
By H. M. DexTeR, D.D, Price $1.00. Serooby Edi- 
tion, paper, 50 cents net. 

History, Doctrine, Statistics, Forms, ete, 


The Church Kingdom. 
(Southworth Lectures on Congregationalism.) By 
Rey. A. H. Ross, D. D. Price $2.50. 


Outkines of Congregational History. 
By Rey. GEORGE HUNTINGTON. Price $1.00. 


Manual of the Principles, Doctrines, 
and Usages of Congregational Churehes. 
By Jos. E. Roy. Price in paper, 10 cents; in cloth, 
30 cents. 


History of Congregationalism. 
5 vols. By GEORGE PUNCHARD. $2.00 per volume. 


Pastor’s Manual. 
Containing forms and suggestions for Dedication, 
Organization, Ordination, Funerals, Marriages, Cen- 
ferences, Installations, ete. Price 75 cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Children’s Day 
- = MUSIC = - 
New No. XXVII- 


My Country. 


Ill. The Children and 


Pilgrim 
Children’s 


Services. the Kingdoms. 
f in th 
By M,C. HAZARD.| VE) The CMe 
Musical Editor, XI. Bible Children. 


XV. The Good Fight. 
XIX. My Sunday Scheol. 
XXIII. The fore 


JOUN W. TUFTS. 


Price 5cts.; 100 copies, $4.00. 
Samples, 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday Schoo! & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; #4 per 100 bv express, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 ceufs. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. FOLL® 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK, New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the im 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Orgam. 
Prices]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools- 
Price 35 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantate 
foradults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75 cents. \KHIE MUSICAL VWAISITOR sup 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the chow 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Special term#@ 
to clubs of five or more, Sample-copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be'sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


— PUBLISHED BY—. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., — 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHIOAG@. 
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HARPER’S 


FOR 


James Russell Lowell. By Cuaries EvioT 


Norton. With Portrait. 
Phillips Brooks. By Rev. ARTHUR Brooks, 
D.D. 


A. JANVIER. 


James 


Reszoseoseos& 


ei 


| Russell 


ei 


With a Map. 


Loomis NELSoN. 


* Lowell 
Na C. S. REINHART. 


S.A Child of the Covenant. A Story. By 
Eva Wivprer McGLasson. 


4 Horace Chase. A Novel. By ConsTaNnce 
FENIMORE WooLsoNn. Part V. 


Na 


Heroes of the Nations Series. 


A series of biographical studies of certain 
representative historical characters, about 
whom have gathered national traditions. 
Site cy 2 ime 30s.) 
Half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, 1.75 

Eight volumes now ready; each volume is 
fally illustrated, with maps and plans. 


VIII.—Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler, and 
the Military Supremacy of Revolution- 
ary France. By W. O’Connor Morris, 


Vil.—John Wyclif. Last of the School- 
men and First of the English Re= 


formers. By Lewis SERGEANT. 

“Unusually closely. peaked with scholarly informa- 
tion. Its analysis of Wyclif’s character, its portrayal of 
his age and its estimate of his influence and of the out- 
come:of his labors are at once so acute, comprehensive 
and candid as to give the work a high place in its class.” 
—Boston Oongregationalist. x 


Vi.—Julius Cesar, and the Organization 
of the Roman Empire. By W. WARDE 
Fow er, M. A. 


“It gives an account of a critical period in the world’s 
history which is at once vivid and trustworthy.”—Lon- 
don Academy. 


Y.—Sir Philip Sidney, Type of English 
Chivalry. By H. R. Fox-BouRneE. 


“Of the men already commemorated in the fascinating 
series of ‘ Heroes of the Nations,’ no one is more worthy 
of a place in the honorable category than Philip Sidney, 
Me most heroic heart of an heroicage.”’—Literary World, 

LON» 


_1V.—Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian 
Champion of Civilization. By Tuomas 
Hover, D.C. L. 


“A highly important and valuable contribution to his- 
torical literature, more especially such of this literature 
as concerns this j¢bscure period in Europe.”’—Chicago 
Standard. 


lil.—Pericles, and the Golden Age of 


Athens. By Evetyn Apsport, M.A, 


« & book of the utmost importance to thoughtful read- 
ers who would havea just comprehension of what Athens 
really was, and of a personality which well deserves to 
be classed with the world’s heroes,’’— The Beacon, Boston. 


Ii.—Gustavus Adolphus, and th Strug- 
gle of Protestantism for Existence. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M. A. 


_ “ We know of no book which so clearly and satisfac- 

- torily covers this confused but deeply significant period 

' of Buropean history, and we know of no more consistent 

ai dintelligible account of one of its master spirits,”— 
Christian Union. 


I.—Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of 


England. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


__ “The spirit and tone of the book are alike good. Mr. 
Russell writes with admirable good sense, discretion 
and taste.”—Zondon World. 


+ Notes on New Books, a uarterly bulletin, prospectus of 
the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Story of the Nations 
Series sent on application. 


~ G.P.Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
_ 27 & 29 W. 28d Street. 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


ts 


‘i 


\ 


The Evolution of New York. 
Part I. 
Howarp Py tg, and with 6 Maps. 


Love’s Labor’s Lost. 
LanG. 9 Illustrations by Epwin A. Aspey. Aq 


Etelka Talmeyr: A Tale of Three Cities. 
A Story. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Illustrations by ALBERT E. STERNER. 


Colorado and its Capital. By Juttan Ravpu. 


A Discontented Province. 
With 4 Illustrations by 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 


MAGAZINE 


MAY Os 
A Dream City. By CANDACE WHEELER. With 
14 Illustrations. 


The French Scare of 1875, 
BLowITz. 


WZ 
By THomas ds 


By Mr. Dz 7 


With 5 Drawings by 


Bishop 


Comment by ANDREW 


With 3 


Phillips : 
Brooks * 


The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. gs 
By A. Conan Doyie. Part V. With 5 Illus- 
trations by T. pz THuLstTRupP. Q 


Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer, 


By Henry 


IDEAL SUGGESTION 


THROUGH 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Restorative System for Home and Pri- 
vate Use, preceded by a Study of the 
Laws of Mental Healing. By Henry 
Wood, author of “‘ God’s Image in Man,’’ 
‘* Edward Burton,” ete. 


The unstable and extravagant phases of what is 
known as *‘ Mental Healing’’ are passing away, and 
its underlying principles and scientific practicabil- 
ity are now receiving attention. Mr. Wood, who is 
an independent investigator, belongs to no ‘ schoo] ” 
or party, and has given several years of conservative 


ties. He has no professional interest in the subject 
and is well known as a careful and capable writer 
upon psychological and metaphysical topics. Part 
I. of this new work is a study of the Jaws of Mental 
Healing, and Part IIl.embodies them in a restorative 
system, formulated and arranged for home and pri- 
vate use. 


Fine Cloth, Octavo, $1.25. 


Sold by booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price by 


Lee & Shepard, . . Boston. 


W hat 
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The Exhibition Number of 
Scribner’s will contain in ad- 


dition to the original manu- 


script by George Washington, 
on the Braddock campaign, con- 


tributions from the following 


authors and artists: 


W. D. Howells, 
Boutet de Monvel, 
Howard Pyle, 

Bret Harte, 

George H. Boughton, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
A. B. Frost, 

F. S. Church, 
Thomas Hardy, 
William Hatherell, 
Albert Lynch, 

Henry James, 

E. H. Blashfield, 
Walter Besant, 

L. Marchetti, 

Alfred Parsons, 
Robert Blum, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Francisque Sarcey, 
W. T. Smedley, 

W. L. Metcalf, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 
C. D. Gibson, 

C. S. Reinhart, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
R. B. Birch, 

Irving R. Wiles, 

H. S. Mowbray, 

H. C. Bunner, 

J. Alden Weir, 
George W. Cable, 
W. B. Closson, 
Elbridge Kingsley, 
A. B. Wenzell, 
Wilson De Meza, 

E. W. Kemble. 


This number will be enlarged 
nearly one-third. Price as usual 
25 cents. 


Church |The 


Prayer Meeting, Sunday School Model 


or Y. M. C. A. 


ean afford to be without a supply of good hooks, and 
FINE, SPIRITED SINGING, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


On 


Sunday School. 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Price T5c. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NOS, 5 & 6)» stnsuoos ot wines an pect 


COMBINED. 


containing over 400 of the most useful and popular 
Sacred Songs and Standard Hymns ever published in 
one volume, can be had for the remarkably low price of 
45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music, 
10 “ 100, Linen Covers. Words Only. 
& oe 100, Paper 66 ee 06 


Cloth and leather bound copies of the above.can also be 


had at all leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 E, Ninth St. NewYork. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati- 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


study to the philosophy and demonstrations of this 
science in order to interpret its laws and possibili- 


‘Plenty of books have discussed the same 
subject, or special departments of it, but no 
one of which we are aware has covered it in 
the pec and strikingly serviceable man- 
ner here illustrated.”— Congregationalist. 


“No book in such compact space contains so 
much matter concerning the Sunday school 
its principles, its systems and its methods o 
work.”’—S. 8. Journal. 


“Packed with wise points ’— Golden Rule. 


*“ Something in it for each worker in the Sun- 
day school. It is veritably a ‘handbook,’ one 
that should be within reach of the hand at 
all times.”— Boston Transcript. 


“A book which makes the priuciples clearand 
which, therefore, may safely be followed in 
the methods which it commends.”—Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 


Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.”’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “pearled”’—a trade 

~ mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Gero. A. MAcBETH Co. 


OFT And durable leather 

with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Risk 


of carrying fine goods is part of 
the cost. Every time you bump a 
high-priced watch it costs you four 
dollars. Don’t you realize that you 
would be better off with an every- 
day watch for the wear and tear ? 
—as an accurate jeweled timepiece, 
and equal in looks with the other, 
can be bought for $15 down to $4: 
the new, quick-winding Water- 
bury, winds in five seconds. Don’t 
forget the name. 


All jewelers keep it; in all styles: 
Gold, filled, (14-karat,) coin- 
silver, etc. Both ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s watches. 33 


St twee 
«Wail Paper Samples« 
< FREE ‘ 
« © EE ® ¢ 
& pesca ae for Ronee, deduct it when ordering. & 
* HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. . 
& need Papers, = re 3, ee per Roll. ¢ 
wd ti oe ey 5 ne ee 
%& Embossed Gilts, -  S; 16c, and up.& 
& eee BORDERS to Match, ae Ya. @ 
se é ce Rc. *6 
WF. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. 1.@ 
te We guarantee to please you or refund postage. J 
REKKEHAELARAAAKLARALEEA 


ae Pr 


¥ 


| «‘ They classify themselves ” Oe 


, 4 ‘* They stand alone because § 
y@ they have to.” 


The Columbia buyer ‘ 
KNOWS what he is pq 
buying. 


Columbia book free at our agencies, 
§ ©6by mail for twotwo-cent stamps. Pope 
Mfg Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford. 


: 
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and the first cost will be less. 

If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, of ‘Strictly Pure White Lead?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. : 

What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. 
old and standard brands of ~~ 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


*«* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) ‘““KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

“MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

“*SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
*“*“SHIPMAN’” (Chicago) od 
*“SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
“ULSTER” (New York) 

*“UNION”’ (New York) 


Be careful to use only 


“ATLANTIC” (New York) 
““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

“ JEWETT ” (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 


For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


It is all very well to 
is that 
but 


say ‘‘ handsome 


handsome does,” 


most of us want both; 


and that’s what a Fahys 
Watch 


more beautiful and chaste de. 


Case 1s and “d@es: 


T4’ Akavat 


Monarch 
No finer finish, no 
signs can be found. Best protection for movement, 
most durable and guaranteed to wear twenty-one 
years. All jewellers have them. In all sizes and 
yee, face. Look out for 
Fahys’ & Co,, Nae 


in hunting and open july 


NV by 
Trade Mark. 


Oe KN 


trade mark. Joseph 


BRAND WAS USED BY 
OUR GRANDPARENTS AND ARE THE ONLY 


ROGERS GOODS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN IN USE SINCE THE YEAR. 


FICTITIOUS BRANDS OF ROGERS SPOONS 
ETC.WERE UNKNOWN UNTIL MANY YEARS LATER. Jil 
THE QUESTION“WILL THEY WEAR”? 
need never be asked if your goods bear 
this TRADE MARK ds it 
Ouarantees THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX “1847”1S STAMPED: 
ON EVERY ARTICLE 
FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
Sono If you. are not sure where the genuine {847 Rogers Goods can be S$ 4 
Seeker obtained, address THe MerrpkeN BrRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn, Avo 


Illustrations of atest designs and valuable information will be mailed FRUIT FORK 
you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) $ i 
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Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
y uf handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 


‘bodies is yet to be taken. 
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in June, no longer has to plead for 

.a place in the church calendar. A 
dozen years ago it was the rare exception; 
now the churches are few which do not 
observe it. If it is held to its purpose, of 
impressing on the churches their responsi- 
bility for the children, and on the children 
the love of Christ and His church for them, 
it will more than justify its universal adop- 
tion as a cherished anniversary. Our Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, which 
led the way in establishing Children’s Day 
in Congregational churches, has this year 
been especially successful in preparing a 
carol service to be furnished free to all 
churches and Sunday schools which make 
an offering on Children’s Day for its mis- 
sionary work. It is entitled My Country, 
and the author of one of its really inspiring 
songs is Secretary Boynton. The whole ex- 
ercise is rich in patriotic devotion, instruc- 
tion and worship. Samples have been sent 
to all the Sunday schools, but, if any have 
not received them, they may be had by 
sending postal request to the society at 
its depositories in Boston or Chicago. We 
know of no gifts which furnish greater sat- 
isfaction to the donors or larger results to 
beneficiaries than those to the missionary 
work of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, © 


C ie, 20 Day, the second Sunday 


It is evident from the newspaper notices 
of the Easter observances in country towns, 
as well as in the cities, that a marked 
change is coming over ‘the churches which 
in years past have thought lightly of the 
observance of the ‘‘ Christian year,’’ and 
have conformed their methods of worship 
in public assemblies to what has sometimes 
been called the “‘ Puritan ritual.’”’ The vari- 
ous forms of ritual published in leaflets 
and described in the papers illustrate also 
the wide divergence in the matter of details 
from the old-fashioned order. Responsive 


readings of the Scriptures, the frequent use 


of the Gloria Patri and like ceremonials 
show that we crave, as a whole, something 
different from that with which our fathers 
would have been satisfied and edified. We 
refer to it while the matter is fresh in every- 
body’s mind to suggest the importance of a 
careful study, on the part of pastors, choir 
leaders and church members generally, of 
the principles which underlie the whole 
matter, in order that, in the preparation of 
such programs, crudities may be avoided, 
and that every part may be made to con- 
duce to the one great aim which must un- 
derlie all true worship. 


It is a satisfaction to announce that the 
union of the American College and Educa- 
tion Society with the New West Education 
Commission is practically an accomplished 
fact, though the final action by the two 
The new organiza- 
tion is to be known as the American Educa- 
tion Society. Itis to be an open corporation, 


representative of and responsible to the 
churches sustaining it, and all the lines of 
work of the two societies will be continued. 
The N. W. E. C. is to be responsible for the 
salaries of its teachers and its other ex- 
penses till June 30, the close of its fiscal 
year, and it hopes to end its separate exist- 
ence free of debt. A deficit of $6,000 is 
threatened unless generous contributions are 
made previous to that date. The society’s 
work is not to end but to expand into larger 
and more effective results, and we hope for 
and anticipate still greater interest among 
the churches in the cause of Christian edu- 
cation as the new society shall make known 
and carry out its plans. 


As a slight diversion from current theo- 
logical issues the New York Presbytery, in 
which, by the way, the friends of Dr. Briggs 
scored a victory in the election of delegates 
to the General Assembly, is face to face with 
a question of much practical importance in 
its bearing on the down-town problem. The 
old church at Market and Henry Streets, oc- 
cupied at present by the congregation of the 
Sea and Land, is likely to be abandoned in 
accordance with a recent vote of the pres- 
bytery which, despite considerable protest, 
seems disposed as a body in this case, as in 
the case of the Scotch church a few months 
ago, to adopt the policy of moving out of 
localities which have been invaded by busi- 
ness and the foreign element. But the 
congregation upon whom pressure is thus 
brought to move strongly resents this dic- 
tation and last week passed resolutions con- 
demning this step which wipes out of ex- 
istence the only Presbyterian church south of 
Broome Street, and located ina ward having 
a population of 62,090. Moreover, the offi- 
cial action is declared to mean the rendering 
homeless of a church of 115 residetit mem- 
bers which received last year a greater ac- 
cession of the unconverted than twenty-six 
other Presbyterian churches of New York 
City can show. It will be interesting to 
note the effect of what seems to us a reason- 
able protest. Meanwhile, we are not to for- 
get that one or two down-town Presbyterian 
churches in the metropolis, like the First on 
lower Fifth Avenue, are holding their ground 
valiantly and are doing a useful and impor- 
tant work. The Collegiate Dutch Reformed 
Church only last year erected a fine edifice 
on Second Avenue and Seventh Street and 
from it as a center is reaching out for the 
multitudes. The church which is looking 
for people will find a good many still left in 
the down-town districts. 


We should feel more hopeful for the prog- 
ress of Indian affairs if Hon. Daniel M. 
Browning of Illinois, whom President Cleve- 
land has nominated as commissioner, had 
not been an eager applicant for the place of 
commissioner of the General Land Office, 
which he failed to secure. It does not ap- 
pear that he was sought for the position 
because of any special fitness for it, or that 


he sought it because he was acquainted with 
or interested in Indian affairs. He is a law- 
yer, about forty-six years of age, has served 
for six years as judge of the Circuit Court 
and failed of election last fall as a repre- 
sentative to Congress. Mr. Frank C. Arm- 
strong, who is nominated for assistant com- 
missioner, is, however, an experienced offi- 
cer, having served as an inspector in the 
Indian Bureau under Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration. In that position he made an 
excellent reputation and continued in office 
for a year under President Harrison. He 
was born on the Choctaw Reservation, where 
his father was a missionary. Very impor- 
tant work is yet to be done by the Indian 
Office, and it is most necessary that it should 
be administered as far as possible independ- 
ent of polities. 


Last year some ladies were visiting the 
convent of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai and in 
looking over some manuscripts discovered 
one to be a palimpsest, that is, one which 
has had its original writing erased and its 
surface used again for another writing. In 
time the original contents usually reappear, 
often quite plainly, and experts can decipher 
them. This has happened in the present 
instance. The ladies, having cameras, photo- 
graphed several pages and later showed 
these pictures to English scholars, who saw 
that the original writing had been a very 
old Syriac version of at least a part of the 
New Testament. The Pitt Press at Cam- 
bridge then sent representatives to the-con- 
vent who made a complete copy of the 
Syriac text. This new discovery includes 
the four Gospels entire, excepting the last 
twelve verses of Mark, but whether it 
includes more of the New Testament is 
not yet announced. It is spoken of as 
if probably older than any other Syriac 
version known, and Biblical scholars, al- 
though as yet uninformed in detail concern- 
ing it, anticipate that it will prove a most 
valuable addition to the manuscript litera- 
ture of the Bible. It is an interesting fact 
that the convent of St. Catherine is the place 
where Tischendorf found in 1844 the famous 
Sinaitic manuscript of the whole New Tes-. 
tament. Pressure should be brought to bear 
upon the proper authorities in order to 
secure a thorough examination of such 
other secluded treasures as the convent still 
probably contains. It is very likely that it 
possesses more manuscripts of vital impor- 
tance to the Christian Church. 


UNITING THE DENOMINATIONS. 


The recent census presents a fact not 
pleasant for the lover of church unity to 
contemplate. It shows 1438 sects in this 
country claiming in some sense to be dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. The history of these 
sects also shows that the dividing walls 
have oftener been raised by persona] differ- 
ences or by diverging methods of church 
government than by any important differ- 
ences of religious belief. ‘ Is there any way 
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by which the number of these sects can be 
reduced by union? Dr. Carroll of the In- 
dependent, who had charge of conducting 
the church statistics for the census of 1890, 
believes that a reduction can be made, He 
has written an article to show how, and 
haying sent copies of it to representative 
men of various denominations has pub- 
lished their replies in last week’s issue of 
that paper. 

The main body of Chiistians may be 
divided into not more than twenty-five 
groups of denominations, each bearing the 
same general name. For example, there 
are thirteen Baptist sects and seventeen 
Methodist, while the Lutherans, Presbyte- 
rians and Mennonites have twelve each. 
Dr. Carroll proposes an immediate cam- 
paign for the consolidation of these denom. 
inational families. 

The replies to this proposal are not en- 
couraging, but they are instructive. It is 
made evident, if to any it was not plain 
enough before, that further discussion of 
the famous Lambeth propositions is sheer 
waste of time. It is perfectly certain that 
the ministers of the various denominations 
will not submit to reordination at the hands 
of Episcopal bishops as a condition of church 
unity. It is just about as certain that the 
result would be bitter strife at close quar- 
ters instead of the calm and independent 
discussion which is now carried on. The 
paradox is suggested also by a number of 
writers that the sects which have the least 
differences aye often the widest apart. The 
personal element is most prominent in these 
divisions. For example, there are. sects 
which have separated from the parent body 
because it refused to denounce secret socie- 
ties or permitted Sunday schools or refused 
to include in its creed a prohibition of danc- 
ing. Those who have thought it worth 
while to separate for such reasons from 
Christians with whom they have been in 
fellowship are not likely to unite with them 
again on the confession of great doctrines or 
in carrying on great enterprises for the sal- 
vation of men. Union between different 
religious families is more probable than be- 
tween different sects of the same family, 

On the other hand, some causes which led 
to divisions have completely passed away, 
and others are passing. Methodist Protes- 
tants separated from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church because it refused to permit lay 
representation, but the mother church now 
accepts lay representation. Slavery was the 
real cause of the division between the North- 
ern and Southern branches of the Presbyte- 
rian and Methodist churches, but slavery is 
no more. The Cumberland Presbyterians 
left the parent body because they could not 
accept the doctrines of unconditional elec- 
tion and preterition in the Westminster Con- 
fession. But between the Cumberland Pres- 


. byterians and many Presbyterians who seek 
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arevision of the Confession there is proba- 
bly no difference of belief. 

In some instances, as between the Dutch 
Reformed Church and the German Reformed 
Church, steps toward union, or at least 
toward federation, have been taken, though 
they have been on the whole disappointing. 
Union in name only would effect little good 
and might lead to much evil. It is even 
possible to postpone real unity by discuss- 
ing it too much, New sects have been 
formed to bring it about, and none are more 
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contentious than they. As one writer says, 
‘A marriage proposal at every meeting is 
a severe test of friendship.’’ Love is, the 
only. bond of union, and the only power 
which will secure it is intense love to Christ 
ag the one Head of the church. 

But we may reasonably hope for such co- 
operation between denominations as will 
reduce the waste of men and money in need- 
lessly multiplying churches. We may look 
for united missionary efforts which will re- 
duce the number of societies and officers and 


lessen the confusion from rival denomina- 


tions in foreign lands. We may promote 
closer acquaintance between Christians of 
different names, the enthusiasm of united 
worship and Jabor and aspiration, and the 
stronger respect and love awakened by dis- 
covering in each other a deeper devotion to 
Christ; and by these means we shall con- 
stantly approach that real unity for which 
Christ prayed and His church strives, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 


To all appearance the coming General 
Assembly offers the supporters of Dr. Briggs 
only the alternative of defeat or a postpone- 
ment of defeat. A majority of the church 
has evidently made up its mind that the 
party of the ‘‘higher criticism’ is to be 
thrust out. Its representatives may decline 
to act in this assembly on the ground that 
the Synod of New York should pass upon 
the case in regular order before it comes 
up to the court of last resort, but the 
majority itself is hardy likely to change 
its mind in the course of a year’s postpone- 
ment. If, on the other hand, this assembly 
passes over this informality in its eagerness 
to act, the division of the Presbyterian 
Church is evidently not many weeks dis- 
tant, 

Such a division we must all deplore. It 
strikes a discord in that harmony of mutual 
love and charitable recognition which has 
been. sounding more and more of late 
among Christians of differing names. It 
will be one more illustration for the argu- 
ment against the Christianity of Protestant- 
ism, and one more excuse for worldly 
minded men who wish to ignore the claims 
of Christ. 

How large a following Dr. Briggs will have 
if he goes out it is too soon to judge, but 
probably it will be even smaller than many 
imagine. The force of inertia tends to keep 
men from breaking with the church. The 
rule is that he who hesitates remains. 
Schism, even with good grounds, is not as 
easy aS it was a generation ago, and be- 
comes all the more difficult in a case where 
the point at issue seems to many minds 
negative rather than positive, destructive 
rather than constructive. It is hard to give 
up life-long associations for the sake of the 
non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or 
the existence of the deutero-Isaiah. Even 
men who heartily believe in comprehension 
and a free field within the church for schol- 
arly research, without themselves accepting 
the conclusions of the higher critics, may 
not feel called upon to abandon their posi- 
tions because the church has taken illiberal 
and unwise action in a single case. 

From our point of view the reversal of 
the action of the Presbytery of New York 
which acquitted Dr. Briggs would be both 
illiberal and unwise. The Hebrew litera- 
ture cannot be hidden in a corner for de- 
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yotional uses exclusively, or hope to evade 
the search-light of modern science. Stu- 
dents will put the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament to the strictest tests whether we 
will or no, and for our own part we much 
prefer that devout as well as learned students 
should be experts in this field, We regard 
Drs. Briggs and Smith as men whom any 
Christian body ought to welcome in its 
fellowship. If their conclusions in regard 
to the Old Testament are justified by the 
facts in time the facts will surely justify 
them, and then the surviving members of 
the condemning General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America will be ashamed and sorry. If 
their theories are not justified by the facts 
time will destroy them and they, as con- 
spicuously open-minded Christian scholars, 
will themselves be among the first to accept 
the new light and knowledge. ‘‘So truth 
bein the field we do injuriously, by licensing 
and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple. Who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter? Her confuting is the best 
and surest suppressing.”’ 


THE BREADTH OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


The Christian should strive to make his 
interest in this world as inclusive as God’s 
interest in it. All movements in society 
which can be made to promote man’s like- 
ness to God are of interest to the Christian, 
and so far as they are considered with a 
view to that end they are spiritual. 

But sometimes men’s ideas of spirituality 
are far narrower than this. From such 
persons we have sometimes received inti- 
mations that our editorials and contri- 
buted articles would be better suited to the: 
character of a religious journal if they were 
more spiritual. They would confine the 
spiritual to the closet and the church, to, 
meditation on God and to contemplation of 
their own thoughts and feelings toward 
Him. We desire to assure our readers that 
the ideal spiritual life which we would help 
them to appreciate is far more inclusive 
than that. The health of the body, the 
home life from the cooking stove to the 
family altar, the social relations in the com- 
munity, the education of youth, the princi- 
ples of town and municipal government, the 
broader interests of the State and nation, 
the relations of our Government with for- 
eign nations, their life and movements, in- 
ternal and with each other, all the influ- 
ences which operate directly or indirectly 
on man’s spiritual nature, may be treated as 
not less spiritual themes than the discipline 
and order of the churches, the character of 
God and human aspirations after Him and 
the life beyond the grave. 

_ If any one will look into the teachings of 
Christ and His apostles, he will find some- 
thing there about eating and drinking and ~ 
wearing apparel; about marriage and the 
relations between parents and children and 
servants; about neighborhood courtesies and 
buying and selling and paying one’s debts 
and honest dealing; about plowing and sow- 
ing and reaping and fishing and traveling 
and giving entertainments; about the duties 
of rulers and their subjects; about disputes 
between leaders in the churches and obsta- 
cles to the entrance of new ideas among re- 
ligious people; about riots in cities and ex- 
periences of apostles traveling in foreign 
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lands, and about all the varieties of what we 
call secular life, private and public. 

He will not indeed find anything about 
poplar elections, for there were none where 
Christ and His apostles lived and labored. 
But if they had taught and written in the 
land and time in which we write, the New 
‘Testament would probably contain as much 
about Republicans and Democrats and Pop- 
ulists as it has about Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees and Romans. We need only to turn to 
the Old Testament to find not only laws reg- 


ulating the minute affairs of daily life, but 


the processes by which they were enacted, 
resisted and enforced; the denunciations, 
appeals and: counsels of prophets and law- 
makers addressed to the people. In reli- 
gious matters we do not indeed find any 
mention of the American Board or the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, or the interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures which these bodies 
seek to impose on the churches. But we do 
find quite as earnest discussions concerning 
whether thé Mosaic law, which occupied so 
large a part of the Scriptures, should be im- 
posed on foreign missionaries and their 
churches or not. And we find that the mis- 
sionary party triumphed and threw off the 
yoke of bondage which neither they nor 
their fathers were able to bear. We find 
also that through all these experiences, 
many of which must have seemed grievous 
obstacles to spiritual life and growth at the 
time, the early Christians were led by the 
Holy Spirit, often against the will of many 
of them, into the larger knowledge which 
enabled the Christian Church to make the 
conquest of the world. 
- Our aim in conducting a religious journal 
is to follow reverently and humbly the ex- 
ample of inspired writers. All events and 
movements which affect the spiritual life of 
men in our time are proper subjects for con- 
sideration in our columns. We aim to se- 
lect those which are, or ought to be, of par- 
amount interest from week to week. We 
desire to interpret these events and move- 
ments so as best to increase the intelligence 
and power of disciples of Christ who are 
citizens vf our country to do His will 
among men. So far as we do this we ap- 
proach our ideal of a religious family news- 
paper. That we may do this acceptably to 
God and to our readeys we ask the daily 
prayers of those whom we serve who seek 
with us the perfect realization of the king- 
dom of God. 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.] 


RENEWING CONSECRATION, 


Itis our duty to renew our consecration 
whenever we are conscious of having lost 
something of our spiritual earnestness. Our 

opinions and even our convictions of duty 
change more or less as we advance in life. 
‘It is not necessarily a sign of inward and 
spiritual decline that some things now seem 
right which we once supposed to be wrong. 
But whenever we perceive that our moral 
estimate has altered thus, we ought at least 
to examine ourselves carefully, studying 
whether the judgment actually has been 
enlightened and corrected or whether con- 
science has become sluggish and we have 
fallen into opinions lower than those war- 


“ranted by the Christian standard. 


When we perceive that this has occurred, 
then our consecration must be renewed. 
We must not try to justify our shortcom- 
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ings, although we should not accuse our- 
selves immoderately. But we must throw 
ourselves frankly and penitently upon the 
forgiving love of our Father, and set about 
amending our faults, by His Spirit’s help, 
and, most of all, strive to love Him so 
dearly that we shall not wish to fall into 
sin again. 

It also is true that we often may, and 
ought to, seek to renew our consecration 
when we are not conscious of having wan- 
dered away from God. Just as an affection- 
ate little child loves to cling about its 
mother, giving and receiving tokens of 
mutual fonduess, so, if we love God, we 
often shall find happiness and strength in 
renewing our pledges to Him, in letting the 
mind dwell afresh on His goodness to us, 
and in leading the heart to glow anew with 
the consciousness that we are His pardoned, 
cared-for and tenderly beloved children. 
We must not keep our heavenly Father too 
much at arm’s length. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


With the great naval review in Hampton 
Roads this week and the arrival on our 
shores of a descendant of Christopher Co- 
lumbus—the Duke De Veragua—the cere- 
monies attendant upon the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition may be said to have begun. 
The Duke De Veragua is a man whose in- 
trinsic merit would make him distinguished, 
but, coming as the representative of the 
family which traces its line back to the 
great discoverer, he merits the unusual 
honor which it is already evident he will 
receive this week from the city and citizens 
of New York, and later from the national 
and exposition officials. 


When one recalls the reception that Chris- 
topher Columbus is said to have had in 1492, 
and then reads the account of the formal 
reception of his descendant last Saturday, 
his luxurious, regal quarters in a famous 
Fifth Avenue hotel, and his religious deyo- 
tions 6n Sunday in a beautiful cathedral 
which cost millions, one realizes better the 
marvelous development of four centuries, 
especially as it reveals itself in our history. 
Spain, on the other hand, is relatively infe- 
rior, and it must be with peculiar feelings 
that the Columbus of today surveys the 
wonders of the new world, with its repub- 
lican institutions and Protestant supremacy. 
Every European nation of importance has 
contributed its quota to the great array of 
vessels of war that now float on the waters 
of Hampton Roads. Today we are able to 
do what ten years ago would have been 
impossible, viz., to show to our visitors a 
flotilla .of gunboats, cruisers and men-of- 
war that are the peers of those in any 
nation’s navy. ‘The thorough drill through 
which our vessels and their crews have 
been and are to be put during the coming 
days of maneuvering will do much toward 
perfecting them for future service. Officers 
and men will profit by the points’ gained 
from comparison ‘of the foreign vessels and 
their handling, and thus the great review 
will have its educational as well as spectac- 
ular side. 


The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has referred to the next Legislature 
the bill from the majority of the committee 
on taxation to provide for taxing church 


-property in every instance where it is worth 


over $50,000. Most of the opposition to the 
bill in the debate came from the Catholic 
members, but many Protestants also voted 
againstit. An effective point made against 
it was that of Rev. Mr. Brown of Fall River 
who said that every dollar taken from the 
rich churches by taxation would really be 
subtracted from the mission funds. The 
house has also defeated, by a vote of 48 to 111, 
the bill, which had passed the Senate almost 
unanimously, to prevent the undue inter- 
ference of office holders in politics. This 
measure was an application to the State, 
counties and cities of the Burrage ordinance 
of Boston to take office holders largely out 
of politics as far as their active manipula- 
tion of events is concerned. The bill is 
good in purpose and its defeat this year 
only marks it for renewal next year or 
until it becomes law. It permits the of- 
fice holder to exercise his rights as a citi- 
zen, except that he shall not be a member 
of conventions nor an officer at caucuses. 


The decision of the New York State Court 
of Appeals, denying the constitutionality of 
the gerrymander of the Kings County super- 
visors whereby, for partisan purposes, the 
inequalities in population between the dis- 
tricts were made most absurdly glaring, is 
a decision for which the State has reason to 
be thankful. Coming so soon after similar 
Western decisions it must have an educa- 
tional effect upon partisan legislators, who 
in New York, it must be said, are carrying 
things with a high hand, ignoring the right 
of municipal home rule, and compelling per- 
sonal registration in rural districts solely to 
retain the grip of the machine upon the pat- 
ronage of the State. Yet credit must be 
given where itis due. The same legislature 
has just passed a law which will abolish the 
poolrooms and make illegal the practices 
which have defrauded so many of thousands 
of hard-earned dollars. To Connecticut's 
similar victory we refer on page 620. 


It will be remembered that Secretary 
Foster, in his correspondence with Minister 
Stevens, disavowed the act of the latter in 
establishing a protectorate over the Hawai- 
ian Islands. Special Commissioner Blount, 
having reached the islands and acting under 
explicit directions from the administration, 
on April 1 ordered the removal of the flag, 
the withdrawal of the protectorate, at the 
same time giving the provisional govern- 
ment to understand that the United States 
will not countenance any: interference by 
European or Asiatic powers. This policy of 
the administration has been severely criti- 
cised as unpatriotic, as a throwing away of 
a prestige and footing which it may be diffi- 
cult to regain. On the other hand itis said 
that it was the only course to pursue, un- 
pleasant as it might be to Minister Stevens 
and apparently retrogressive, since it is 
scarcely possible for a nation to negotiate 
impartially with another relative to annexa- 
tion when a protectorate already is estab- 
lished. 


For good or for ill the deed is done and 
now itis simply a question of hoping that 
the provisional government will be able to 
stand alone until Mr. Blount makes his re- 
port and the President and the State Depart- 
ment act. Reports from Honolulu indicate 
the stability of the government, notwith- 
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standing the chagrin caused by the with- 
‘drawal of the protectorate and the very nat- 
ural rejoicing of the royalist party. The 
Japanese, who number about twenty thou- 
sand, have petitioned their home govern- 
ment to use its influence in securing for 
them the right to the franchise under the 
future government, whatever it may be. A 
very interesting and by no means unim- 
portant side issue, growing out of the with- 
‘drawal of the protectorate and the publica- 
tion of the credentials given to Mr. Blount 
by President Cleveland, is that relative to 
the legality of Mr. Blount’s actions. Sen- 
ator Lodge, just as the Senate expired, 
called for a statement by the Secretary of 
State of the authority by which the flag was 
lowered. Senator Lodge and many others 
believe that no constitutional provision can 
be found authorizing any individual—not 
confirmed by the Senate—to act with ‘ para- 
mount authority’? for the people of the 
United States. 


In 1890 Belgium had a population of 
3,062,656 males. At that time there were 
but 133,039 electors qualified to vote for 
members of the House of Deputies and only 
408,092 provincial and 534,421 communal 
electors. (The same year in the United 
States there were 32,067,880 males and 16,- 
940,311 of these eligible as electors.) In 
these figures, with their’ striking dispropor- 
tion between population and voters, may be 
found the explanation of the startling and 
portentous events in Belgium during the 
past week. The demand for universal ora 
greatly widened suffrage is one that Bel- 
gian ministers of state have heard coming 
up with increased volume year after year. 
They have persistently delayed giving their 
answers to petitions for an enlargement of 
the franchise, and when the answers haye 
come in sheer stupidity they have denied 
the popular demand for an abolition of the 
rule of the property holding class. Hence 
the kingdom today is on the verge of civil 
war and Europe is anxiously watching for 
the answer which the Parliament will make 
to the people on Tuesday. The strikes and 
violence of the past week are simply a repe- 
tition on a larger scale of what happened in 
Belgium in 1890. They are of far more 
political than industrial significance. They 
reveal some of the methods of modern polit- 
ical revolutions and show how the ‘ have- 
nots”’ propose in the future to coerce “the 
haves.’’ The prominence of socialists in 
the plottings ought not to mislead. The in- 
telligent, conservative middle classes, also, 
are back of the demand for an extension of the 
franchise. Interesting conjectures abound 
as to the attitude of Germany, France and 
England should revolution occur. Each na- 
tion has much at stake in preserving the 
present status. A great triumph of the peo- 
_ ple just now, with May 1 approaching, might 
start the European monarchical card houses 
toppling. 


Servia rivals Belgium as a storm center 
from which trouble for Europe may emerge. 
Probably indorsed by Russia, certainly in- 
Spired by his exiled father and mother, 
Milan and Natalie, the young king, Alexan- 
der I., has disregarded the compact which 
maintained the regency until Aug. 1, 1894, 
and by a clever coup d’ état has overthrown 
the regency and with popular approval as- 
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sumed the power of king and actual ruler. 
Viewed from the standpoint of national 
welfare it probably is a beneficial change. 
Whether the Russian influence will be strong 
enough to force the young king to acts 
which may reopen the eastern question is a 
question just now giving Austria and her al- 
lies much concern. That Austria and Bul- 
garia are arriving at an understanding is in- 
dicated by the audience recently granted to 
the Bulgarian prime minister, Stambuloff, 
by Emperor Francis Joseph. 


The foes of Christianity in foreign nations 
persist in their course of violence, thus com- 
pelling our State Department to turn its 
attention to re-enforcing the authority of 
our ministers in their efforts to defend the 
personal and property rights of American 
missionaries. From Turkey come renewals 
of the reports of persecutions of the Arme- 
nian Christians, so alarming that it has been 
suggested that a conference of Christian 
European powers might be demanded to 
force the sultan to suppress the fanatical 
ardor of his officials. If Great Britain’s at- 
titude, as reflected by the replies made in 
response to questions put in the House of 
Commons last week, is typical such a confer- 
ence is not likely. As the result of the vigor- 
ous protests of our minister in Turkey it is 
said now that the officials at Caesarea and 
Marsovan, who condonéd the recent attacks 
upon our missionaries, have been removed. 
It is also reported that Minister Thompson 
las planned to attend the trials of the Ar- 
menian prisoners at Angora and endeavor 
to see that justice is done. Minister Thomp- 
son will soon give way to a successor, ap- 
pointed last week by the President, Alex- 
ander W. Terrell of Texas, whose wealth 
and culture are said to be adequate for suc- 
cessfully filling the post, which, in many 
respects, is quite the most important of all 
our legations in the East. Whether he has 
that sympathy with Christian missions which 
some of his predecessors have had is yet to 
be determined. 


From Corea has come the news of an 
uprising of the natives against the Chris- 
tian missionaries which threatens to be seri- 
ous, and Secretary Herbert has lost no time 
in cabling to Admiral Harmony at Hong- 
Kong an orderto send a vessel to the scene 
of trouble, there to render protection and 
enforce the rights of American citizens. 
Anti Christian riots near Amoy, China, have 
occurred recently, in which lives have been 
lost and mission property destroyed, pro- 
phetic, possibly, of what may be very com- 
mon should the Geary law be declared con- 
stitutional:and the wholesale arrest and 
deportation of Chinese begin in May. Rela- 
tive to this it is gratifying to know that the 
Supreme Court intends to hold a special 
session for adjudication of this important, 
question as soon as a test case can be 
brought before it. Pending the decision it 
thought that officials will enforce the law 
only nominally. Japan, ambitious to be 
the leader of Asia, with England’s insular 
position and commercial prestige as an ex- 
ample before her, seems to be reaching out 
for possessions in the Pacific. From the 
beginning of the Hawaiian complications 
she has let her watchful interest be known 
there, and now comes the report that she 
has seized the Pelew or Palaos Islands, to 
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which Spain has a title that is recognized 
as secure unless wrested by force. The 
Spanish governor of the Philippine Islands 
has sent to Madrid, asking for re-enforce- 
ments, and, if the report proves to be true, 
it will ‘be most interesting to watch the 
conflict for possession between waning 
Spain and rising Japan. 


=< 


IN BRIEF, 
A professor in a Lutheran college in Ohio 
has just been tried charged with believing too 
much, or, in other words, with being too or- 


thodox. The court unanimously decided in 
his favor. Variety is the spice of ecclesiasti- 
cal life. 


Our weekly Chicago letter is of special value 
just now to persons purposing to attend the 
fair. We advise such individuals either to 
store away in their brains the suggestions as 
to sight-seeing or to preserve the papers for 
future reference. : 


The New York and Brooklyn Association, 
at its meeting last week, recommended that a 
set of approved scientific temperance text- 
books be placed in the Sunday school libraries 
of the churches. <A capital idea if the text- 
books are approved by scientific experts. 


Our Polity in Practice, the new department 
started this week on page 630, we believe will 
prove valuable to all who are called upon to 
deal with practical questions constantly aris- 
ing in the local church touching its govern- 
ment and its relations to sister churches. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale states officially in 
a letter in the Christian Register that the fel- 
lowship committee of the Unitarian Church 
for New England habitually stands ready to 
license anybody of good character and church 
membership to preach whatever he believes 
wherever he can persuade anybody to listen 
tohim. This is convenient for candidates but 
rather hard on congregations. As this license 
“involves no pledge to preach what is called 
Unitarianism,’’ probably we have here the ex- 
planation of the fact that the Unitarian min- 
istry includes men of the most different and 
even contradictory views. 


It is extremely interesting to know that 
during the recent visit of Mgr. Satolli to Bos- 
ton and vicinity he listened to a debate by the 
students of St. John’s Seminary at Brighton, 
and that the subjects debated by the young 
theologians were (1) Socialism and (2) ‘In 
any good and meritorious act of a man in the 
order of salvation, requiring, as all admit, both 
the grace of God and the free consent of man’s 
will, what part in the production of the good 
act is to be attributed to the inherent power 
of the grace of God, and, granting the freedom 
of the will in accepting, what part is to be at- 
tributed to the active co-operation of the will 
of man?”’ 


We are sorry to announce that Rey. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke has declined the offer of the 
Bartlett professorship of sacred rhetoric and 
lecturer on pastoral theology at Andover Sem- 


inary. He stated to his congregation of the - 


Brick Presbyterian Chureh last Sunday that, 
though he had been inclined to accept the 
call, they had made it plain to him that his 
duty is to continue to help to maintain that 
church ‘‘as the representative of a broad and 
tolerant orthodoxy and a simple type of prac- 
tical Christianity in a great, toiling city.” 
His church has offered to provide an as- 
sistant for him and to give him leave of ab- 
sence. He expects to spend some time abroad 


for rest and recuperation. rie 8) 3} 


One of the effective points which Rey. N. H. 
Whittlesey makes in the course of his 'elo- 
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‘ quent pleas for the Ministerial Relief Fund is 
the prominence of ministers’ sons in Christian 
activities. Look over the list of smart, push- 
ing Congregational laymen ina Western city, 
for instance, and the chances are, he says, that 
you will find that most of them come of min- 
isterial stock—and of New England lineage, 
too, in many cases, we surmise. In a little 
Congregational church down in Alabama the 
heads of no less than six families are minis- 
ters’\children. It is pleasant to see ministers’ 
‘sons choosing their fathers’ proféssion for 
themselves, but hardly less gratifying that so 
large a proportion of those who go into other 
vocations love and serve the kingdom. 


The welfare of the public demands that dur- 
ing the coming months the quarantine regula- 
tions should be strictly enforced in the port of 
Boston. It happens that the vessel used by 
the port physician is hauled up for repairs at 
one of the ship yards. The completion of the 
repairs being rendered impossible by the strike 
of the boiler-makers of the city, the health com- 
missioners appeared, before the strikers and 
asked in behalf of the public health that they 
waive their demands in this instance and re- 
turn to work on the boat. -The strikers refused 
to do this, stating that ‘if the public health 

-was endangered by the controversy the em- 
ployers are responsible, because they refuse to 
accede to the boiler-makers’ demands.’’? Here 
we have the quintessence of selfishness. It is 
just as unjustifiable, just as anarchistic in its 
tone as the famous reputed remark of Mr. 
Vanderbilt. Such an attitude by organized 
labor woefully deprives it of the sympathy of 
the average man. 


One of the demoralizing effects of the prac- 
tice which now compels senators and repre- 
sentatives to act as agents in satisfying the 
clamor of “organized appetite” for office is 
reflected in the following quotation from a 
Washington correspondent’s letter: 

It is by no means an unusual thing for a sen- 
ator or representative to offset a favorable 
personal recommendation by an unfavorable 
written one or a favorable written one by an 
unfavorable personal representation on’ the 
same day, without the knowledge of the per- 
son most deeply concerned, and not one time 
in a thousand does the latter ever discover the 
truth because no record is made of the per- 
sonal representations, while the written recom- 
mendations are jealously concealed from the 
public eye. ; 

It would be well if in passing judgment upon 
others, as men in public life are often called 
upon. to do, nothing was ever said which the 
author of the remark would disavow or regret 
when committed to writing. 


Are we not suffering from lack of individu- 
ality in character, thought and habits in these 
latter days? Was not Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton justified the other. night when, in 
talking in a delightful reminiscent mood be- 
fore a Cambridge audience about the old vil- 
lage life of Cambridge and the characters it 
nurtured, he deplored the uniformity of the 
present and rising generations of inhabitants 
of that university city as contrasted with the 
distinct personalities and types of the past? 
We are reminded of this by the following quo- 
tation from the Christian Advocate : 

The pupils of the schools are often refined 
at the expense of native force. The day 

_ that Drew Theological Seminary was opened 
Bishop Janes, addressing the faculty, said: 
“If the voung lion comes among you, do not 
pare away his claws nor shear his mane.” 
This is worthy of heing inscribed over the 
doors of Drew, Boston, Garrett, DePauw, Den- 
ver and every other institution having a theo- 


- logical department. 


“Suicidal blow,” ‘“ disruption,” are words 


_ that occur in current discussions of the situa- 


tion in the Presbyterian fold because of the 
Briggs controversy. Rey. Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler is outspoken in condemning the use of 
‘such words and says: 4 . 
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Any minister or elder who wantonly raises 
that cowardly ery deserves to be dealt with as 
General Dix threatened to deal with the mah 
who hauled down the stars and stripes— 
“shoot himon the spot!’’ A Christian church 
that cannot discuss great questions of doctrine 
and polity and Biblical criticism without ex- 
ploding into fragments stands self-disgraced 
before Christendom. 


As Principal Fairbain says in his great book, 
just issued; 


Where scholarship has the right to enter or 
has the right to stay, what it does and decides 
may be wrong, but the wrong must be proved by 
other and better scholarship. . . . The anthor- 
ity that belongs to the Bible belongs to it, not 
as a book but as a revelation. The revelation 
did not come to be because of the canon; the 
canon came to be because of the revelation, 


It is significant of the great social change 
that is coming when a secretary of war in a 
British ministry, in discussing navy esti- 
mates, should say, as said Mr. Campbell Ban- 
nerman in a recent speech in Parliament: 


Not a very long time ago it would have 
been regarded as a sufficient answer by the 
house if he had said, ‘We get men enough 
for the wages we offer.’’ That was a fact to 
be keptin mind, but it was no longer a com- 
plete answer. They had ceased to believe in 
competition wages or in starvation wages. If 
they no longer accepted starvation wages as 
conclusive it was not because of great gener- 
osity or philanthropy toward their fellowmen, 
but because of their own interests in the mat- 
ter. He believed starvation wages meant 
starvation work. It was not a question of 
generosity or humanity but a question of effi- 
ciency, as they could not get a full day’s work 
out of a man unless they paid him a full day’s 
pay. These were the views he was entitled 
to express on behalf of the government in this 
matter. 


With the government setting the example 
and the London County Council following, 
the corporation and the individual employer 
must soon imitate, or go to the wall, con- 
demned by popular opinion. 


<> 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


There are few charities here that appeal 
so strongly and successfully to people of all 
nationalities and names as do those which 


care for the little folks, and chief among 


these is the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children—known ‘for short” as 
the Gerry Society, from the name of its 
tireless and large-hearted president. From 
the smallest of beginnings this charity has 
steadily grown to dimensions that command 
the respect of all good citizens. Its latest 
triumph was the entrance, week before last, 
upon its new, substantial and admirably ap- 
pointed home at Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-third Street. The building, covering 
about fifty by one hundred feet, is seven 
stories high, fire proof, heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity. The walls are 
of granite, marble, slate, light colored brick 
and terra cotta; the woods used are ash, 
quartered oak and mahogany finished in 
natural color. The ground floor is mostly 
rented for stores. Ample room is given to 
the society’s offices, including a record room 
of solid iron, and for the comfort of its 
employés of every sort. A library, dining- 
room, bath and toilet rooms, infirmary, 
work rooms, kitchen, laundry, servants’ 
rooms, ete., are among the accommodations. 
One floor is given to dormitories for boys 
and another to those for girls. But one of 
the most marked features of the structure 
is the children’s playground, or roof garden, 
occupying the entire top story, roofed with 
glass and iron, opened to the sky in pleas- 
ant weather and closed against storms and 
cold. The dedication services were parti- 
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cipated in by prominent men, clerical and 
lay, representing the Episcopal, Roman 
Catholic, Hebrew and various other reli- 
gious bodies, besides the mayor, judges and 
other city officials. The society is now in 
a position largely to increase the good work 
it has done for the protection of the poor, 
deserted, abused, orphaned and worse than 
orphaned children swarming by thousands 
in our streets and tenements. 

So far from tiring of, or relaxing his zeal 
in, the fight against the iniquities of our city 
government, Dr. Parkhurst is enlarging the 
area of battle by a carefully prepared and 
thoroughly fortified lecture on Municipal 
Misrule. He shows up in avery realistic and 
convincing way the motives, methods and 
results of Tammany theories and practices, 
whether working in New York or in other 
great cities, which he shows too plainly can 
claim no exemption from the abomination, 
by whatever local name it may be called. 
He has just given the lecture before the 
Methodist Conference in Albany. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, too, is coming here on the 
17th to help keep in heart our City Club at 
its reception on that evening. Ministerial 
help is begining to be welcomed in civil 
affairs. 

The Manhattan Association met with Dr. 
Storrs, April 12, The main business was 
the examination of three young men from 
Union Seminary for licensure—Messrs. Her- 
rick (who goes as a missionary to Madura), 
Platner and Kirkwood. The examinations 
were led by Dr. McLeod on church polity, 
Mr. Bray on Christian experience, Dr. Ward 
in Hebrew and Greek, Dr. Lyman in theol- 
ogy and Dr. Daniels in church history. The 
association was heartily satisfied with the 
results of the examination, both intellectual 
and spiritual. Congratulations were sent to 
Rey. Hiram Bingham on the completion of 
his Gilbertese Bible. To the delight of the 
brethien Dr. W. M. Taylor was present and 
made a short address, which was responded 
to by Dr. Storrs. 

The New York and Brooklyn Association 
met on Tuesday with the Beecher Memorial 
Church, Pastor Halliday. After general 
business, reports of committees and churches 
and devotional exercises, the brethren, under 
Dr. Abbott’s lead, gave synopses of their 
last Sunday’s sermons. In the evening Dr. 
A. H. Bradford gave an address on The 
English Congregational Pulpit. The asso- 
ciation reports fifteen churches, with their 
pastors, in its connection and twenty-three 
individual members. 

It is now definitely agreed by the Trunk — 
Lines Association that attendants on the 
annual meeting of the A. H. M.S., at Sara- 
toga, May 30-June 1, who pay full fare in 
going over their roads, may return on cer- 
tificate plan for one-third rate. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The nation’s capital, after a longer dur- 
ance than usual’in the prison-house of a 
northern winter in a southern latitude, is at 
last budding out into its annual spring 
beauty. The leaves are peeping from the 
ends of the twigs, the flower beds are re- 
splendent with crocuses and fragrant with 
hyacinths, the magnolias are blossoming 
and the city is ready to receive its custom- 
ary retinue of April brides and May conven- 
tion members, 
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In a word, the winter is over. It has 
been a busy and fruitful season among the 
churches of Washington, the condition of 
which, in general, has never been more sat- 
isfactory than now. All the Congregational 
churches are prosperous, and especially is 
this true of the central society, the First 
Congregational, where the services have been 
attended by large crowds all winter, so that 


‘scarcely another person could have found 


accommodation at any of the meetings. 
The sessions of the Congregational Club 
have been alluded to previously. Another 
feature of great interest in this church has 
been the Sunday evening lectures on Chris- 
tian Art during the winter by the accom- 
plished pastor, Rev. Dr. 8. M. Newman. 
These lectures have been of unusual excel- 
lence and they have attracted general atten- 
tion both within and outside of the Congre- 
gational denomination. 

In the First Church, too, there has been 
started recently a chapter of the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, which is en- 
listing the enthusiastic energies of many 
young men of the church and bids fair to 
become a very useful adjunct in practical 
ehurch work. The Christian Endeavor So- 


-ciety in this parish, and indeed in all the 


Congregational parishes here, is flourish- 
ing mightily. This is true of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies throughout the 
city. It is the practically unanimous tes- 
timony of the pastors and other religious 
leaders in Washington that these societies 
now constitute the brightest and most hope- 
ful features of the local churches. There 
are fifty or sixty societies, with fully 
5,000 members, distributed among all the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Lu- 
theran, Methodist Protestant and Disciples 
ehurches, both in the city proper and in 
most of the suburbs, such as Mount Pleas- 
ant, Hyattsville, Takoma, etc. The Junior 
Christian Endeavor Societies, moreover, are 
in an especially thriving condition. There 
are about half as many of the ‘‘junior”’ as 
of the ‘‘senior’’ organizations, and their 
number is increasing even more rapidly 
than that of the older societies, whilé the 
children are fully as enthusiastic and regu- 
lar in their attendance and workas are their 
elders, Taking everything into considera- 
tion it may be doubted whether there is a 
city in the country where there is a more 
healthful and. satisfactory activity in re- 
ligious matters at present than in Wash- 
ington. 

Still another noteworthy adjunct of the 
churches here is the society of the King’s 
Daughters, the’ circles of which have in- 
creased greatly of late in number, efficiency 
and enthusiasm. For example, the Cove- 
nant Circle in its annual report, just pub- 
lished, shows a record of 329 visits to the 
poor, 687 articles of -clothing given away, 
fourteen persons supplied with permanent 
work, twenty-five Christmas dinners sup- 
plied to needy families, many visits and 
donations to hospitals, several house rents 
paid and considerable sums of money sub- 


scribed for missionary and other charitable . 


enterprises. This, which is only one in- 
stance among many, is assuredly a splendid 
year’s work for a little band of ten ladies, 
most of whom are in only moderate circum- 
stances themselves and have to work hard 
in Government offices and elsewhere during 
the greater part of the day. 


‘ 


The news that reached this city on Friday 
from Honolulu, to the effect that the Amer- 
ican flag had been hauled down from the 
government building at that place by order 
of Commissioner Blount, created something 
of a sensation here, as it was quite in the 
nature of asurprise. It is understood now, 
of course, that Mr. Blount was instructed 
by President Cleveland and the cabinet to 
take this action, and the theory is that the 
administration, while not necessarily oppos- 
ing annexation, is not willing to indorse 
Minister Stevens’s course in establishing a 
temporary protectorate over the islands, but 
wishes to have the United States occupy an 
entirely independent and impartial position 
pending the annexation negotiations. This, 
the administration considered, could not be 
done while the provisional government was 
sitting under the protection of our flag. 
The first feeling here on the reception of the 
news was of a rather disagreeable nature, 
but on second thought the politicians and 
citizens of the capital appear to incline to 
the opinion that the action of the adminis- 
tration in this matter will prove to have 
been wise and timely. 

The prospect is good for an early settle- 
ment of the much-vexed Chinese question. 
According to the Geary Exclusion Act, all 
Chinamen in this country must have com- 
plied with its provisions by the fifth of next 
May, or suffer its penalties, Of course, 
therefore, a practical issue could not be 
joined before that date. But it is intended 
and arranged that on the fifth or sixth of 
May a Chinese laborer shall be arrested for 
non-compliance with the law, and that his 
case shall be railroaded right along to the 
Supreme Court, which will prolong its spring 
session for the express purpose of attending 
to this matter. Meanwhile, very great in- 
terest has been already excited here, and 
many opinions are expressed as to the prob- 
able decision of the court. These opinions 
are, of course, premature, but it is signifi- 
cant of the popular feeling on the subject 
that a majority of them are to the effect that 
the law will be pronounced unconstitutional. 
The peculiar animosity of Congress toward 
the Chinese of late years is beginning to 
arouse considerable sympathy for them, 
which has made itself manifest at the seat 
of government here in communications from 
almost all parts of the country. The people 
appear to perceive at last the inconsistency 
of singling out the Chinese for ostracism, 
while making few objections, or none what- 
ever, to the free. entrance of all manner of 
undesirable aliens from other countries. 

CO yn OF 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Now that vocal and audible communica- 
tion is established between Boston and Chi- 
cago by long distance telephone so that a 
concert in one place is heard in the other, 
1,200 miles apart, as happened last week, 
it makes a news correspondent who depends 
on the mails feel as though he were writing 
ancient history. However, this letter will 
take up World’s Fair items at the point 
where we left off a fortnight ago. Mention 
was made then of subscribing for a Chicago 
daily as an indispensable preparation for 
sight-seeing. It is now given out that a 
paper will be published daily on the fair 
grounds called the Daily Columbian, the 
printing of which will be an exhibit in Ma- 


_chinery Hall. This paper will be something 


new in every sense, being a composite publi- 
cation having five pages, consisting of the 
first page of the Tribune, Times, Inter-Ocean, 
Herald and the Record. It will cost $1.00 
per month, postpaid. 

In regard to boarding and lodging accom- 
modations the former letter failed to men- 
tion the most complete and well organized 
of all arrangements to provide for strangers, 
one, too, that is under the direct control of 
the exposition authorities. This is the ex- 
position bureau of public comfort, managed 
by W. Marsh Kasson, whose address is at 
the World’s Fair grounds. It has con- 
tracted for about 30,000 rooms, at prices, 
for single room, one bed, one person, rang- 
ing from $1 to $2.50 per day, or double 
room, one bed, two persons at from $1 to $4 
per day, with other accommodations suited 
to all possible needs. These are prices that 
the Exposition Company guarantees and 
their, official coupon, paid for in advance, en- 
titles one to the quarters engaged. They 
start out with accommodations for 30,000 
people May 1 and by July 1 can care for 
50,000 lodgers. Now that a laundry trust, 
to do World’s Fair washing, has been formed,, 
making it dear to keep clean, visitors will 
do well to select their apparel with due re- 
gard to simplicity and to save expense. 
Check shirts and plain gowns will be & la 
mode at Jackson Park. Indeed, the Woman’s 
Dress Reform League are using this oppor- 
tunity to introduce and make popular their 
improved, out-of-door, business costumes. 

But this letter has for its main purpose a 
description of the Midway Plaisance, so 
well named ‘‘the world’s amusement cen- 
ter.” This is a strip of land controlled by 
the exposition company extending west. 
ward from the northern part of Jackson 
Park as far as Cottage Grove Avenue, a 
distance of half a mile. A broad boulevard 
extends through the Plaisance, on either 
side of which are located several mammoth 
entertainment wonders, highly instructive 
or highly amusing according as people take 


them. Here will be shown what ‘‘the na-. 


tions’? regard as their characteristic and 
best pleasures. But the first’ thing to note 
is the Ferris revolving wheel, occupying 
with its enormous bulk and tallness the 
central spot in Midway Plaisance. This 
object competes with the Eiffel tower as 
the great special novelty. Imagine a steel 
wheel 250 feet in diameter upright on its 
axle reaching with its frame a hight of 264 
feet. The outer rim has thirty-six cars 
fixed to swinging axles, each car to carry 
sixty passengers. The total weight of the 
structure is about 4,300 tons. The round 
trip will take about ten minutes, for which 
one pays fifty cents, and no doubt he will 
be thankful to set foot on earth again. As 
for the architectural style of it, Ezekiel’s 
vision of the wheels gives it: ‘‘ As for their 
rings, they were so high that they were 
dreadful: and their rings were full of eyes 
round about them four.’’ One can fancy 
the eyes of the passengers meeting this 
description exactly. 


Among the amusement attractions the - 


chief place may be aecorded to Colonel 
Hagenbeck’s menagerie of wild and trained 
animals brought from his famous collection 
at Hamburg, Germany. He has been work- 
ing three years to get the show together. 
In the performance there will be twenty- 
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eight lions and Bengal tigers with sixty 
other carniverous animals of other species. 
‘The exhibit of parrots contains 1,000 birds 
of 120 varieties, some of them exceedingly 
rare, also 200 monkeys of forty varieties, 


-besides almost countless specimens of domes- 


tic animals of alllands. Probably the cutest 
curiosity will be the dwarf elephant, only 
thirty-five inches high, weighing 160 pounds, 
with tusks oneinchlong. ‘The performances 


of wild beasts in the ring, together with 


tame animals directed by the trainers, will 
make ‘‘small boys”’ frantic with glee who 
are so fortunate as to be taken inside the 
circular building capable of holding 4,000 
people, where the Hagenbeck collection can 
be seen for twenty-five cents, with an extra 
charge for seats to witness the performances, 

Those who like to see how ‘‘the other 
half lives”? at home can gratify their curi- 
osity at the groups of foreign ‘‘ villages”’ 
on either side the Plaisance. There is the 
so-called ‘‘ Dutch settlement,’’ composed of a 
collection of South Sea Island communities, 
containing 300 or more natives from Java, Su- 


_matra, Borneo, Jehore, Samoa, Fiji, New Zea- 


land, Tonga and the Hawaiian group. They 
will live in houses constructed on their own 
models. Among them are 125 Javanese and 
Sundayese men, women and three babies. 
Their village has forty houses. A theater 
is erected in which the sultan’s orchestra 
plays, while acrobats and dancers show 
their ways of amusing people. There is no 
charge for entering the villages, but an ad- 
mission to the theater costs ten cents. One 
of the most interesting places of this kind is 
the Turkish village, where the bazar of 
Constantinople is reproduced and homes for 
400 Turkish people stand back of it. Other 
prominent features, such as the Mosque al 


Selim and the Cesarian obelisk, are seen 


here. Space fails in which to describe the 
Moorish palace and its interior maze of 
wonders, the Muybridge lecture hall, show- 
ing photographic displays of animals in 
motion, the Persian village, the street in 
Cairo with its scenes of Egyptian life, pro- 
cessions and the like, where already the 148 
faithful followers of the prophet are able to 
worship toward Mecca and hear the muez- 
zin’s stated call to prayer, or the Chinese 
town, not of the California pattern, but im- 


- ported direct from the Flowery Kingdom, or 


the Dahomey, Lapland and Indian villages. 

One form of industrial manufacture on 
the Midway Plaisance which will draw hun- 
dreds of thousands of spectators is the mag- 
nificently equipped glass plant of the Libby 
Glass Company, Toledo, O. The finest ex- 
amples of glass blowing will be exhibited 
and the modes of cutting tablé ware and 
weaving glass with silk into fancy articles. 
This is free to the public. The Venice Mu- 
rane Company also show the best work of 
Venetian glass blowers, charging ten cents 
admission. 

This account has by no means exhausted 
the materials of sight-seeing offered on this 
spot of earth, Figuring up the total of ex- 
pense to enjoy nearly all these ‘‘shows”’ a 
liberal allowance will be $4.75, unless ove 

desires to go up in the captive balloon, which 
will cost $2 for the trip. The glass works 
and some of ‘‘the villages,”’ to be sure, ex- 
pect to recoup themselves by making sales 
of their products and goods, hence persons 
will need ‘‘time locks’”’ on their pocket 


books or else must develop a great deal -of 


ia) 
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veto power. In this sight-seeing connection 
it is of great importance that each person 
come to the fair with a good opera or field 
glass fordaily use. It is impossible to over- 
value the advantage of having such a power 
of double sight. Work at the fair grounds 
is now being pushed night and day by 15,000 
workmen. The exposition buildings were 
tested one night by an almost cyclonic storm 
and in the main resisted wind, hail and rain 


remarkably. 


The number of visitors on last Sunday 
ran up to 18,000, and probably will increase 


until May 1 inaugurates everything and the’ 


Sunday closing of the gates goes into effect. 
The great strike of the Building Trades 
Unions lasted but for a day, though it 
threatened to assume a chronic state. The 
demand of the workmen that only union 
men be employed by the exposition com- 
pany was refused outright and their lead- 
ers were given to understand that the 
national Government could not discrimi- 
nate among its citizens in this way. Be- 
sides, their interference was of the nature 
of a conspiracy and seriously affected our 
relations with foreign states. A compro- 
mise was made by which a minimum rate 
of wages and hours was signed, and the 
delegates of the unions were admitted to 
the grounds on passes. This contract holds 
good during the whole time the fair is in 
operation. 

Chicago has again reached out to enlarge 
her borders and intrease her population. 
This time she gains Rogers Park and West 
Ridge on the north, with 3,500 people. 
Evanston has thus become next door neigh- 
bor to the city. (alsin oy 3 0% 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

“Poor old Chicago! Grand old St. 
Louis!” Thus tersely a daily paper chron- 
icled the result of the recent municipal elec- 
tions in these two cities, in which our neigh- 
bor by the lakeside was doomed to another 
term of Carter Harrison, and we were re- 
deemed, as we trust, from the power of 
equally mischievous rulership. The success 
of the Republican municipal ticket, by ma- 
jorities averaging about 3,000, was a triumph 
of the decent voters of St. Louis over its 
worst elements. Although the campaign 


_was fought clese to the lines of the national 


parties, the result should be credited to a 
non-partisan protest against. the ring that 
has been plundering the city treasury for 
the last few years. The contest lay wholly 
between the Democratic and Republican 
tickets, each headed by a business man. 
While the Democratic candidate for mayor 
was an able and upright individual, he 
proved to be exceedingly unpopular with 
the laboring classes, and was distrusted be- 
cause of the character of the convention 
nominating him. Mr. Walbrige, his suc- 
cessful competitor, has had much experi- 
ence, while president of the council, as act- 
ing mayor while the last incumbent has 
been absent from his post, and itis witha 
feeling of intense relief that we look forward 
henceforth to being represented on public 
occasions by a Christian gentleman. 

The greatness of this victory cannot be 
understood unless account is made of the 
shameful frauds perpetrated at the ballot 
box in the interests of opposing candidates 
and principles. It was freely given out be- 
fore the election that the city must be car- 


ried for democracy at all cost of decency or 
principle; the State and national adminis- 
trations threw all possible power into the 
contest, and on the day of election even the 
police force, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered incorruptible, seems to have been 
made the tool of the corruptionists. Repub- 
lican judges of elections were assaulted at 
their posts and brutally ejected from the 
polling places, the police either allowing or 
aiding such outrages. A prominent Demo- 
crat, active in the organizations of his party, 
is authority for the statement that from five 
to seven thousand votes were cast by repeat- 
ers, which would increase the real majority 
of the Republicans to about ten thousand. 
It is a gratifying sign of public sentiment 
that many of the papers of the city are urg- 
ing a thorough investigation of the frauds, 
irrespective of whatever party may suffer, 
and a recent ruling of our Supreme Court 
makes it possible to open ballot boxes and 
recount and verify the returns. In this way 
it is hoped that the two Republicans who 
have been counted out of their election cer- 
tificates may receive their undoubted dues. 

Meanwhile, our churches have not been 
idle in pressing the battle for righteousness 
and spiritual conquest. The People’s Tab- 
ernacle, under the leadership of the former 
pastor, Rev. William Johnson, is doing a 
fine work, reporting scores of conversions 
in special meetings, assisted by Major Cole. 
Central Church has had its first annual 
meeting and finds in the reports of the 
various departments much reason for en- 
couragement. The membership has in- 
creased in the year from seventy-one to 
110; balances are reported in all treasuries, 
with home expenses of $5,000 and benevo- 
lences of about $900, and a congregation 
nearly doubled. ° The promising enterprise 
of the City Missionary Society at Maple- 
wood, just across the city line, celebrated 
Easter by organizing into a church of 
thirty-two members, and will soon build a 
chapel. 

It:is not supposed that any masculine 
hand can give details of the meetings of the 
State organizations of the women, held last 
week with the First Church, the first day 
being devoted to home missions and the 
second to the foreign work, but the tidings 
which have come from reliable sources tell 
of large attendance, much interest, finely 
balanced programs and business conducted 
with a promptness and precision that would 
give the brethren no chance for carping 
criticism or invidious comparison. The in- 
tervening evening was devoted to a union 
meeting, Secretary Wiard speaking in behalf 
of the home field and Miss Mary Porter giv- 
ing delightful glimpses of twenty-five years’ 
work in China, The session occupied just 
one hour and fifteen minutes and every one 
went away filled but not wearied. Would 
that the makers of programs for public 
meetings might always have such wisdom. 

The spring meeting of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation was held April 13 with the church 
at De Soto, a flourishing railroad town forty 
miles south of the city. Under Rev. F. HB. 
Kenyon, this church, though the youngest 
of a group of twelve, is admirably main- 
taining the honor of our denomination and is 
making steady and most creditable growth. 
A large delegation from St. Louis attended 
the meeting. The reports from the churches 
were almost uniformly of cheering charac- 
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ter, the Sunday schools being especially 
flourishing. J. L. 8. 
~<=-- 
CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


Voices crying for freedom of thought and 
abolition of the petty jealousies between the 
schools and synods in the Lutheran fold are 
beginning to be heard. Rey. Dr. J. H. Stuck- 
enberg of Berlin, an intelligent Student of the 
condition of Lutheran affairs in this country 
and in Germany, says in the Lutheran Ob- 
server: ‘The self-constituted standards of 
Lutheran orthodoxy are too numerous for 
comfort. Thus in Germany and in America 
there is a bewildering variety in the standards 
by which the General Synod is measured. 
And then theindividualstandards! ... There 
is more room for freedom in the large Roman 
Catholic Church than is allowed in the petty 
sect to which some individuals shrink Luther- 
anism. This must stop. ... One first-class 
institution, doing the best work in the best 
way, may be more efficient in preparing for 
the peculiar work of our church in this age 
than many second-class seminaries. Let the 
smaller institutions accomplish their mission 
as best they are able and let them grow into 
the largest proportions, but we can take our 
proper place only if we have at least one in- 
stitution whose means and men afford the 
very best opportunities to our students. And 
instead of abusing students who ‘at home and 
abroad seek the highest scholarship the world 
offers, in order to use it with conseeration and 
faithfulness to help our church, such students 
ought to be encouraged and helped.” 

According to a petition printed in the Hvan- 
gelist, upon which the Presbyterian General 
Assembly must act, the assembly of ’92’s deliv- 
erance upon the inerrancy of the Bible was 
conceived and brought forth in a peculiar fash- 
ion: “Outside of the committee on bills and 
overtures and possibly afew personal friends 
of the chairman of the sub-committee, no mem- 
ber of the assembly had ever seen the resolu- 
tion or knew of its exact contents previous to 
its being put on its passage on the morning of 
the last day of the session. . . . The assembly 
neyer heard the resolution read until it was 
ealled to act upon it and it was adopted with- 
out discussion.’’ Moreover, the petitioners re- 
gard the deliverance *‘ as an attack upon consti- 
tutional liberty, as an announcement of a new 
dogma, as an expression of a particular theory 
of inspiration, as an attempt to add to the terms 
of subscription.’”’ Therefore they ask the com- 
ing assembly to pronounce whether the 1892 
deliverance was ‘‘ meant to supersede section 
viii., chapter 1, of the Confession of Faith, by 
affirming of the originals, which we have not, 
what that section affirms of the original He- 
brew and Greek, which we have. If the de- 
liverance was intended to be a definition of 
confessional doctrine, did not the Portland as- 
sembly transcend its constitutional powers?” 

The Mid-Continent having charged the In- 
terior with insincerity in its discussion of the 
revision and Briggs controversies, the latter 
replies with considerable asperity. It says: 
“Most of the Calvinistic doctrines are practi- 
cal. The sovereignty of God with the Calvin- 
istic emphasis, the perseverance of the saints, 
irresistible grace—these are vertebra in Chris- 


. tian character, give poise, confidence and 


- 


power. But preterition, limited atonement 
and a great stack of correlatives and deduc- 
tions are of no use. They are mathematical, 
and as far as we can figure them they are true, 
and yet when you thrust them against the 
Rock they snap off and they are of no use in 
yine dressing. ... We suppose it is very 
pleasant for people who have a taste that way, 
and do not like to work in the sun and in the 
rain, to theorize and make curious theological 
toggle-machines, and invent cranks and bore 
people about the merits of their useless dis- 


- coveries and inyentions, but really it appears 


\ 
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to us that that is not what our Lord wants. 
He wants work in His vineyard with the im- 
plemeuts adapted to it. Give us good soil, 
seasonable rain and sunshine. Give us the 
truth.about sin, penalty and salvation. Along 
the line of the one we shall find a happy and 
bountiful earth. Along the line of the other 
we Shall find heaven.” 

The National Baptist feels compelled to ask: 
“Has church discipline ceased from among 
us? has it become a lost art? Weare not un- 
aware of the difficulties attending church dis- 
cipline. As littléare we unaware of the ur- 
gent need of discipline and of the reproach to 
Christ’s cause from the situation of today. As 
little are we unaware of the fact that the 
great obstacle to church discipline lies in leth- 
argy, inaction, cowardice.” 

ABROAD. 


Prof. W. T. Davidson, writing to Zion’s Her- 
ald on The Theological Drift in the Old 
World, referring to the Bampton lectures of 
this year given by Professor Sanday of Ox- 
ford, says his conclusions fairly express the 
views to which all the ripest and best Eng- 
lish Biblical scholarship is tending. ‘‘ Ac- 
cept but sift,’ says Professor Davidson, ‘‘ seems 
to be the phrase which describes the attitude 
of devout English scholars to current German 
criticism. Many are crying, ‘Reject at all 
costs,’ but these for the most part have not 
mastered the details of the subject and hardly 
know ‘ whereof they affirm.’ A few cry, ‘ Ac- 
cept and be thankful,’ or are even prepared 
to out-Herod Herod in the work of analysis 
and destruction. But these are few and, hap- 
pily, are not gaining much influence.” 

The Indian Withess (Calcutta) resents the 
tone of many of the criticisms of the action 
of the missionaries at the recent Decennial 
Conference. ‘‘ This assumption of ownership 
in the missionaries, and desire to dictate what 
they are to think and in what way they are 
to express their opinions, defeats itself by its 
own unreasoning violence. The writers of 
such paragraphs do not understand that a 
Christian minister loses not a whit of his 
intellectual independence or power to form 
judgments on moral questions or conscience 
respecting duty by being appointed mission- 
ary to India. ... This action of the confer- 
ence was no indication of the moral principle 
of the missionaries. The writers who charge 
these missionaries with sympathy for immor- 
ality or fear of condemning it are themselves 
guilty of immorality, for they slander a com- 
pany of good men who emphatically declare 
that their conduct is misinterpreted and mis- 
stated by their critics. It was not a question 
of what is right and what is wrong. It was 
not a question of the immorality of the opium 
traffic, or the abkari system, or the C. D- acts, 
but, ‘ What declaration ought the conference 
to make concerning these things?’ And be- 
cause the conference believed it had no author- 
ity it decided it ought not to pass the resolu- 
tion before it.’’ 


LIQUOR SALOONS WITHOUT LIQUOR. 


BY ROBERT GRAHAM, GENERAL SECRETARY CHURCH 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 


The caption of this article contains an ap- 
parent contradiction in terms. I adopt the 
seeming inconsistency ‘because in my opin- 
ion it is suggestive of what must be the line 
of reformation in dealing with the great na- 
tional danger of an unbridled liquor traffic, 
subversive of morality, destructive to reli- 
gion, and the largest single. factor of the 
base political lite of our large cities. 

The genesis of the liquor saloon has been 
by a slow process of evolution. Inns; hotels 
and * public houses were meant to meet a 
legitimate want in a legitimate way. The 
want was the need of the traveler for a place 


of public entertainment, and of shelter and 
refreshment for man and beast. The host 
was a licensed victualer. He met toa greater 
or less degree the needs of his customers 
and these needs were legitimate. The tray- 
eler wanted rest and found a sleeping-room 
for his accommodation and victuals to sat- 
isfy his hunger; he found food and stabling 
for his horse. The licensed victualer met a 
want sometimes, perhaps often, in an objec- 
tionable way, when abuse trod sharply on the 
heels of use, when the ‘‘ale’’ was in undue 
proportion to the ‘‘cakes,’”’ and the ‘‘ pen- 
north of bread’? was accompanied by an 
‘intolerable quantity of sack.”’ 

In large city and country village alike the 
business of the licensed victualer has be- 
come a misnomer. The modern dram shop 
has replaced it. It is a place for perpendic- 
ular drinking only. It may have a free 
lunch counter whose ingredients tend rather 
to inflame thirst than to appease hunger and 
even in that regard is no legitimate outcome 
of the law of supply and demand. In New 
York City there are nearly 10,000 saloons © 
and of that number in the year 1888 4,710 
chattell mortgages amounting to $4,959,578 
were held by brewers alone. Thus the 
corner lots are monopolized by rum shops, 
whose lessees are usually political bosses of 
their wards and in the direct line of promo- 
tion to the bench of justice, or those more 
lucrative city offices the administration of 
which have been our disgrace and shame as 
anation. After more than twenty years of 
work in, and consequent knowledge of, large 
cities, including London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and New York, I am prepared to say 
that some drastic and effective dealing with 
the dram shop is a condition precedent to 
any real dealing with the overcrowding, the 
filth and the squalor which meets us in large 
cities on both sides of the Atlantic. 

This brings us face to face with the legis- 
lative problem of restriction or prohibition. 
A root and branch remedy appeals to the 
crowd and to the enthusiast. The temper- 
ance atmosphere is always hot with denun- 
ciation of the man who presumes to question 
the inerrant wisdom of the Maine law or 
who fails to find the essence of knowledge 
in the unenforced prohibitory law of lowa 
in Council Bluffs, Burlington or Davenport. 
Every reasonable man will allow that public 
opinion, duly expressed and in sufficient 
mass to carry weight in the community, has 
a right either to prohibit or restrict a dan- 
gerous traffic. It is simply a question of 
method, of police or of expediency, in which 
public opinion is a dominant factor. The 
following will, in my opinion, give all the 
legislative power necessary or expedient for 
its restriction: 

1. Prohibition of sale to minors and drunk- 
ards (because unable to protect themselves). 

2. Prohibition of sale on Sundays (because 
it is the Lord’s Day of rest). : 
3. Restriction of places of sale to one in 500 
of the population (a reduction in New York 

of 7,000). ; 

4, A tax of $1,000 on each. 

5. Direct local option for counties (in which 
public opinion would decide for restriction or 
prohibition). 

Efforts toward legislation absorb an un- 


“due proportion of the efforts of temperance 


reformers. It has dwarfed our energies in 
the solution of the social problem, which 
has found voice in the Bitter Cry and Dark- 
est England on the other side and of How 
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the Other Half Lives on our own shores. 
In our cities we have the social problem in 
all its intensity, with the added factor of a 
cosmopolitan, and therefore to some extent 
an inaccessible, population. We have in 
New York a liquor saloon for every thirty 
families. Wherever overcrowding is most 
excessive and poverty most despairing the 
liquor saloon is found in rankest abundance. 
It has become the ‘‘ poor man’s club”’ be- 
"cause, to the shame of our churches and our 
philanthropy, no other club has been pro- 
vided, and the most obvious channel for 
future exertion is, in my opinion, aiong this 
line. A man who has done something in 
the solution of this problem has a right to 
be heard and Dr. Rainsford should be ac- 
corded a fair hearing by virtue of work 
done, 
Church saloons with liquor is bis remedy. 
In my opinion it is an unwise one. The 
very experiment was tried by a generous 
and benevolent member of his own church. 
Beer and light wines were on sale but were 
not wanted, and the project of Germanizing 
Americans, instead of Americanizing Ger- 
mans, was a failure. If Dr. Rainsford had 
limited his saloons to saloons without liq- 
uor, if he had emphasized the need of 
church members providing a poor man’s 
club as a part of parochial machinery, if 
he had urged that men of wealth, cultiva- 
tion and intelligence should take an active 
_ part in the management of such clubs and 
thus help to bridge over the widening and 
deepening chasm between rich and poor, I 
would have agreed with him heartily and 
fully, but that a church should become an 
ordinary vender of liquor—never. Light is, 
however, gradually accumulating on this 
question. 
Coffee houses meet the want to an appreci- 
able extent. These institutions are found 
in every large and many of the small towns 


and villages in England. They are cheap- 


restaurants, providing what the liquor sa- 
loon does not, and pay, as a rule, good divi- 
dends to their shareholders, but they do not 
necessarily bring together for hearty inter- 
change rich and poor. They are business 
ventures by business men with philan- 
thropie instincts. The most cheering at- 
tempt to deal with this problem has been 
that of the London tee-to-tums. Mr. P. R. 
Buchanan, a wealthy merchant, had his at- 
tention forcibly called to the squalor and 
dead level of poverty existent in Bethnal 
Green. He found the University Club tak- 
ing its first tentative steps toward assimila- 
tion of rich and poor under the personal 
guidance of Lord William Cecil, a son of 
Lord Salisbury, and Hon. James Adderley, 
ason of Lord Norton. They joined forces. 
Mr. Buchanan’s home at the West End was 
given up and he and his family live in Beth- 
nal Green immediately adjoining the prem- 
ises of the club. It is not in name religious, 
but it is pervaded by religion of the purest 
kind. It has over 2,000 members—1,100 
men, 500 women, 150 lads and 300 children 
—and the following is a brief résumé of its 
objects: 

A little chapel occupies the center, while 
below it stand the co-operative stores, which 
have been established by the members for the 
supply of their needs. A provident medical 
dispensary occupies a position immediately 
_ below the chapel, while behind rise the build- 
ings which are devoted to recreation and in- 


struction. It is a small polytechnic in its own 
way, with a large hall, large lecture-room, 
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reading-room and library, cardroom, billiard- 
rooms, bathrooms, lavatories, barber’s shop, 
book shop, refreshment bar and any number 
of classrooms, in which as many as thirty 
different societies, classes, or funds hold their 
meetings during the week. Adjoining the 
club, and in communication with it, is Mr. 
Buchanan’s private residence, a by no means 
insignificant feature in considering the causes 
of the exceptionally successful career of the 
institution. 

The University Club is self-supporting and 
has been so ever since it started—i. é., its in- 
come meets its current expenses, thus giving 
an actual proof that a workingman’s social 
club can support itself without the sale of 
beer, for ao alcoholic liquors are allowed on 
the premises, though the membership is hy no 
means confined to total abstainers. 


This is the type of» ‘‘ coffee house” or 
‘church saloon’? which is needed in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston, 
and when we have obtained it we shall 
have grasped the agency by which either 
restrictive or prohibitory law can be made 
lasting and effective, and added a potent 
leyer for extending the work of the Church 
of Christ among the poor. 


—— 


FIFTY YEARS OF ORIENTAL STUDY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


When Tennyson wrote, 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay, 
his words signified literally better fifty years 
of Europe than sixty years of China, for a 
Chinese cycle covers only sixty years. Poet- 
ically, however, he meant, rather half a cen- 
tury of Christendom than uncounted years 
in paganism. % 

For even a knowledge of the languages, 
literatures and religions of the world is a 
triumph of Christianity. Comparative re- 
ligion is the fruit of Christian thought and 
investigation. The opening to view and the 
illuminating of the subject of the ethnic 
religions has been almost wholly the work 
of Christian scholars. The messages of the 
old religions have been listened to and in- 
terpreted by followers of Christ. Not in 
Benares, but in Chicago, is to be held the 
first Congress of Religions. 

In the great work of interesting the peo- 
ple of the United States in the thoughts of 
the nations, in the religion, literature and 
welfare of the world at large, the American 
Oriental Society has borne an honored, and 
perhaps a leading, part. For years the 
work of the society was like that of the 
miner under ground, or the farmer who 
takes precious seed and hides it from sight. 
Now when the ore is coined, stamped and 
circulated, when the golden harvest waves 
and the ripe fruit drops, let us give honor to 
whom houor is due. 

It was in the quiet room of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in the Athe- 
neum Building on Beacon Street, Boston, 
that the semi-centennial of the American 
Oriental Society was celebrated, April 7, 
1893. More than fifty years before the idea 
of such a society was suggested by that 
American Mezzofanti,. Rev. Dr. William 
Jenks, who as early as 1822 or ’23 recorded 
in his diary his hopes and aspirations. On 
April 7, 1843, a few gentlemen of Boston 
met together in the office of John Picker- 
ing, Esq., that wonderful man of books and 
affairs whose marble face and bust still 
look down serenely upon us. 

In those early days Yale and Harvard 
were hardly represented, but to the ever- 
lasting credit of the two oldest missionary 


societies, the Baptist Union and the Ameri- 
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can Board, they from the first gave the in- 
fant society their sympathy and abundant 
help. Dr. Rufus Anderson was a chief di- 
rector and he immediately began to sum- 
mon, from the four points of the compass 
and the ends of the earth, contributions 
from the missionaries then throwing out 
the first picket lines of that great army of 
Christ which now encompasses the globe. 
Barnas Sears was mighty in help and in- 
fluence. Moses Stuart, who may almost be 
named the father of Hebrew publishing 
in America, was often present and was a 
powerful stimulus to Semitic study. He 
was the morning star of Oriental learning 
in our land and illustrated, as so maby 
other students of anything that is new illus- 
trate, the danger of being called ‘hereti- 
cal,” because of the fresh light which he 
brought to make shine the face of old 
truth. Edward Robinson, who afterwards 
went to Syria, and, with little more knowl- 
edge of the Arabic than mastery of its 
alphabet, wrote his epoch-making Biblical 
Researches, was also a valuable member. 
Bela B. Edwards, the brilliant scholar, was 
a member usually present and always fertile 
in his suggestions, 


The Cambridge professors were at first 
conspicuous by their absence but quite early 
from that ‘‘ancient and respectable college 
at New Ifaven”’ came a signal re-enforce- 
ment to what was, practically, for many 
years a Boston society. These two men, 
K. E. Salisbury and William Dwight Whit- 
ney, formed for two or three decades the 
garrison that held the fort. Professor 
Salisbury opened the Arabic world, fur- 
nished valuable papers and entertained at 
his home scores of missionaries who came 
home as veterans rich with linguistic spoils, 
These devoted men, while struggling with 
the shortcomings of printing offices and 
seeing their outlandish manuscripts taking 
new life on the printed page, enriched the 
society’s journal with contributions that are 
still nuggets of information. This was the 
Semitic era. 

With William Dwight Whitney, a name 
now known universally, began the Sanskrit 
epoch. Year after year he came with texts, 
translations, notes and reviews of books 
published in his chosen line of research all 
over the world. Besides his prodigious 
scholarship, manifested in rows of books 
ranging from a German grammar to the 
Century Dictionary, including a small li brary 
on Sanskrit, he wrote a popular and yet an 
epoch-making book on Language and the 
Study of Language. It was to thousands 


of young students like the opening of a new 


world. 

Neither time nor space permits the calling 
of the roll of brilliant names which adorn 
the lists of membership of the American 
Oriental Society. In those early days these 
hames, now burning like lamps in the an- 
nals of achievement and discovery, which 
make an American proud to be an Ameri- 
can, belonged to young, and often beardless, 
men. Here was Lieber the publicist, when 
that term had its ancient and honorable 
meaning; J.J. Jarvis, the art critic; William 
Goodell, who gave the Bible to the subjects 
of the sultan; Dr. Van Dyke of Beyrout, 
Syria, who put the riches of the heavenly 
Word into musical Arabic which a hundred 
million people may read; Hiram Bingham, 
one of the many Americans who have made 
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Hawaii what it is; Dr. Bridgman of China; 
President Woolsey, whose international law 
is known throughout the world; Caleb Cush- 
ing, our minister to China; Sophocles, the 
Cambridge Greek; Professor Taylor of An- 
dover; Elihu Burrit, the learned blacksmith; 
J. P. Marsh, minister to Italy and classic 
writer in English; J. C. Hepburn, who made 
the Japanese dictionary on which all others 
are based and S. R. Brown, who gave us the 
first modern grammar of Japanese, and who 
together put the Bible into the tongue of 
the mikado’s subjects; Rockhill, the great 
explorer of Thibet, and others, Grout, Ham- 
lin, Tyler, Perkins, missionaries, travelers, 
authors, too numerous to be noted in detail. 

Indeed, a majority of the useful members 
of the’ society were missionaries, pioneers 
not only of Christianity but of the Ameri- 
can name in Asia, in Africa, in Polynesia, in 
the days when not a single American man- 
of-war was on station between Liberia and 
Japan. Tono body of men on earth more 
than to our American Christian missionaries 
are science and civilization indebted. They 
first taught the world that the mark which 
the United States was to leave on history 
was the mark, not of conquest, bloodshed or 


‘gain, merely, but of brotherhood, uplift, ed- 


ucation and the gospel. 

Late as our American society was in its 
birth it was earlier than the great German 
society which was founded at Dresden in 
1844, and probably has a larger membership 
and richer treasury than any other. In the 
development of the Oriental societies of the 
world it is interesting to notice that the first 
originated at Batavia, Java, in 1779. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, under Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in 1821, and the Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Great Britain and Ireland in 1823 
followed. 

Coneurrently with the growth of the 
means of locomotion has come the liberal- 
izing of thought among the nations and the 
breaking down of the walls of prejudice and 
ignorance. With the rise of Oriental socie- 
ties in Christendom has been the planting 
of Western colleges and institutions in the 
East. The Westerns, learning the thoughts 
of their Oriental brothers and studying 
their mind-photographs in literature, have 
been enabled the better to preach to them 
and to translate the Word of God in a 
manner intelligible to their hearers. 

The subject illustrates the vanity of cer- 
tain controversies and the uselessness of 
many quarrels. Indeed, a survey of the 
whole field leads one to be charitable and 
to behave like a philosopher rather than a 
partisan. One is not easily inclined to run 
quickly to label his rival with offensive 
epithets, but rather to seek to understand 
him. The sheaves in the world’s harvest 
field are large and one must not imagine an 
adversary, but rather inquire whether he is 
not on the other side binding with himself. 

What marvelous riches have been un- 
earthed within the past fifty years! After 
the Semitic and Indo-Germanic men had 
set in motion in our country those great 
lines of thought and study which have 
flowered out in museums, libraries, univer- 
sities and popular courses of lectures and 
home studies, other worlds of language 
were discovered or brought nigh to us 
through manuscript, lithograph, photo- 
eraph, the printed page and the book. 
The cuneiform characters became familiar 


\ 


in our American colleges and Assyrian was 
made an elective in the seminaries, 

Dr. S. Wells Williams, Dr. D. B. McCar- 
tee, S. W. Rockhill and others told us of 
the Chinese world. Grammars and diction- 
aries made the Chinese, Japanese, Corean, 
Thibetan languages possible to acquire. In 
Biblical lore Nineveh rose to resurrection, 
the Hittites came trooping before us, the 
mysteries of Egypt were unsealed, the spade 
helped the pen, the earth cast out her dead, 
old Biblical sites were identified. Clay tab- 
lets, sculptured stones, scratched rocks and 
eyen shards, toys and trinkets received 
tongues and spoke again. Text after text 
of ancient documents rose to light. The 
Semitic manuscript of the New Testament, 
Teaching of the Apostles, Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, the apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter 
and the Apocalypse were a few of the tro- 
phies of the excavator, or the explorer in old 
libraries of the East. The volumes of eth- 
nic Scriptures already translated now num- 
ber nearly forty. These Bibles of the na- 
tions do but act as reflectors of the divine 
light, which still ‘‘ gives but borrows none.” 

In 1843 large spaces in Biblical history 
and reference were covered and in the dark- 
ness that are now as sunny fields. Then 
there was no unifying principle in the study 
of languages; comparative philology had 
hardly begun or was a headless science. 
Sir William Jones discovered in Sanskrit 
the unifier, and Bopp made for us the com- 
parative grammar, which showed that all 
the tongues of Europe, except one or two, 
were sisters in the same family. Once we 
thought Hebrew was an isolated language, 
lonely, without sister or brother, now we 
know that it is a favored child in a large 
family. We know its face and its form 
better, because we know the faces and forms 
of the languages of the surrounding nations. 

The writing of a nation’s thinkers, poets 
and historians is as the mind of that people 
photographed. What printing has been to 
literature and the photograph to art com- 
parative philology has been to a knowledge 
of the mind and the speech of the nations, 
The same golden key opens many treasure 
chambers. Within fifty years we have en- 
tered into the riches of Grimm’s Household 
Stories; Teutonic mythology has delighted 
us. In the Arabic world the Thousand 
Nights Entertainments have been shown to 
be descended from tales that were told in 
the days of Ahasuerus. De Geoje of Ley- 
den has proved that the prototype of Sche- 
herazade was no other than Queen Esther 
and that the Biblical history is a nucleus 
around which are woven Indian, Persian, 
Egyptian and other Oriental tales. The 
wonderful Buddhist ‘‘ birth-stories,”’ or Ja- 
takas, told under the banyans and mangoes 
of India centuries before Shaka Muni was 
born, have traveled eastward, becoming the 
wonder tales of China, Corea and Japan. 
Imported by trader, sailor, crusader, into 
Europe, and ‘taking on the local color and 
form of the Occident, they have come to us 
as the fables of Alsop, the fairy tales of 
Grimm and the whole lively family of Puss 
in Boots, Cinderella, and the Swan Maidens, 
Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby. Yet above 
all enrichment of thought, above all. nour- 
ishment of the mind, above all the gifts of 
the splendor and decoration of the Orient, 
are these glorious facts demonstrated by 
fifty years of research and study. 


First, the truth of God, assailed in every 
age by those inhospitable to, or at enmity 
with, it is always vindicated by fresh re- 
search and study. Examination of all the 
facts, unearthing of things hidden and clas- 
sification of old treasures and new, do but 
set forth in freshest luster and with new 
power that Word of God which is the hope 
of the world and the power of salvation. 

Second, in brief meter quoting the words 
of Coleridge, from his sublime hymn writ- 
ten under the shadow and splendor of Mont 
Blanc, but applying them to the results of 
the study of human language: ; 

Earth with her thousand voices praises God. 


‘ 
<a __—__ 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETOHES.* 


XVI. FIRST EXPLORATIONS. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 


It was on Saturday, Nov. 21, 1620—they 
dated it Nov. 11, because they used the old 
style—that the Pilgrims cast anchor in Prov- 
incetown harbor, and drew up and signed 
their civil compact. On the same day they 
sent their first party ashore for wood and 
fresh water. But the prospect which lay 
before them was dreary indeed. Says Brad- 
ford: 

They had now no freinds to wellecome them, 
nor inns to entertaine or refresh their weather 
beaten bodys, no houses or much less townes 
to repaire too, to seeke for succoure. It is 
recorded in scripture as a mercie to ye apostle 
& his shipwraked company, yt the barbarians 
shewed them no smale kindnes in refreshing 
them, but these savage barbarians, when they 
mette with them (as after will appeare) were 
readier to fill their sids full of arrows then 
otherwise. And for ye season it was winter, 
and they that know ye winters of yt cuntrie 
know them to be sharp & violent, & subjecte 
to cruell & feirce stormes, deangerous to tray- 
ill to known places, much more to serch an 
unknown coast. Besids, what could they see 
put a hidious & desolate wilderness, full of 
wild beasts & willd men? and what multituds | 
ther might be of them they knew not. 


Eyen the joy of reaching land hardly can 
have afforded them more than temporary 
satisfaction. 

Having passed Sunday quietly on board 
ship, and having landed some of the women 
on Monday long enough to wash clothes, it 
was determined to send out an exploring 
party by land on Tuesday. Their largest 
boat, the shallop, had been injured during 
the voyage and could not be used until 
repaired. So on Wednesday, Noy. 25, they 
sent off sixteen men on foot, under Captain 
Standish, to learn what they could of the 
country and its inhabitants. They were 
absent two days, camping at night with 
fires and sentries.-. They saw five or six 
natives and a dog, but could not get near 
enough for intercourse. They marched from 
seven to ten miles through the woods or 
along the shore, discovered some springs 
in what is now Truro, saw a deer, found 
land where corn had been raised by the 
Indians and some heaps of corn buried in 
the ground, as well as a bow, arrows and a 
large kettle, and two canoes, but no more 
inhabitants. They carried away the corn, 
intending to pay for it should they discover 
the owners, and returned safely to the May- 
flower, William Bradford, one of the party, 


‘having had a narrow escape from injury on 


the way by being caught in a trap set by 
the Indians for deer, ‘They saw consid- 
erable flocks of ducks and geese and some 
partridges. They also saw more deer but 
could not kill any. They had traveled as 
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far as the Pamet River, but had accom- 
‘plished little. 

For the next few days they were busy re- 
pairing the shallop, but on Dec. 7 they 
sent out a larger exploring party in her 
and the long boat under charge of Master 
Jones, the captain of the Mayflower. They 
experienced bitter cold with high winds and 
snow, but penetrated the country somewhat 
farther than before, discovered some Indian 
graves and two empty wigwams, found more 
corn together with some wheat and beans, 
and rejoined the ship on Dec. 10. During 
their absence Peregrine White had been 
born, the first child born to any of them in 
America. 

They were not favorably impressed with 
the fitness of the region for settlement, yet 
they weighed the matter well before decid- 
ing to seek further. Some desired to re- 
main, urging that they had a good anchor- 
age for boats—although the bay was so 
shoal in that part that the Mayflower had to 
lie at an inconvenient distance from the 
shore; that the soil was good for corn and 
they had found enough—some ten bushels— 
for seed; that the fishing promised to be 
excellent; that the region seemed healthy, 
secure and defensible; and that further ex- 
ploration, while it would use up provisions 
and would be necessarily in the teeth of 
bitter weather, might accomplish nothing. 
Moreover, Captain Jones and his crew were 
eager to land the company and set sail for 
home as soon as possible. But others raised 
cbjections, chiefly relating to the difficulty 
of obtaining water where they were, and it 
was proposed to try to find Agawam, the 
present Ipswich, of which they had heard. 
‘Finally it was determined to send out one 
more exploring party and await results. 


Meanwhile, Francis, a scapegrace son of - 


John Billington, caused a great excitement 
by firing a fowling-piece in the cabin, in 
which some powder was stored, and nearly 
blowing up the ship. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 16, the third and last 
party set forth. It consisted of twelve Pil- 
grims, apparently volunteers, under Stand- 
ish together with six of the ship’s officers 
and crew. They went in the shallop and 
the first day they got as far as Eastham, 
and saw some Indians at a, distance on the 
shore. The next day they explored towards 
the modern Wellfleet, found a small aban- 
doned Indian village, and at night were 
attacked by Indians but escaped harm. 


The day following, Friday, Dec. 18, they - 


followed the coast around to the west and 
north ; somehow, probably because it rained 
and snowed severely, passed the entrance to 
Barnstable Bay without seeing it; and in 
the evening ran into Plymouth Bay and an- 
chored for shelter under the lee of Clark’s 
Island, which is said to have been thus 
named because one Clarke, a master’s mate 
and pilot of the Mayflower, was first of 
the party to set foot upon it. They landed 
on Saturday and explored the place, rested 
there quietly on Sunday, and on Monday, 
Dec. 21—now called Forefather’s Day in 
memory of the event—they set foot on the 
main shore, where Plymouth now is, and 
made some examination of the region. 
They were pleased with it, and, doubtless 
on the next day, returned to the Mayflower, 
_ agreeing to recommend the spot as the site 
of the proposed settlement. But the joy 
of William Bradford, who was one of the 


‘Church. 


party, over its success was overshadowed 
upon its return for he learned that on the 
day after their departure his wife, Doro- 
thy, had fallen overboard and been drowned. 

The Mayflower set sail from Provincetown 
on Christmas Day and stood over toward 
Plymouth, but could not make harbor until 
the day following, on which at last she 
dropped anchor inside of the bay and the 
Pilgrims had reached their new home. They 
devoted a day or two more to exploration, 


in order to determine which of several spots 


would be most advantageous, and finally, 
on Wednesday, Dec. 30, they selected their 
now famous abiding place. It is interest- 
ing to note how it impressed Bradford. He 
says: 


After our landing and viewing of the places, 
so well as we could we came to a conelusion, 
by most voyces, to set on the maine Land, on 
the first place, on an high ground, where there 
is a great deale of Land cleared, and hath 
beene planted with Corne three or four yeares 
agoe, and there is a very sweet brooke runnes 
vnder the hill side, and many delicate springs 
of as good water as can be drunke, and where 
we may harbour our Shallops and Boates ex- 
ceeding well, and in this brooke much good 
fish in their seasons: on the further side of 
the river also much Corne ground cleared, in 
one field is a great hill,on which wee poynt to 
make a platforme, and plant our Ordinance, 
which will command all round about, from 
thence we may see into the Bay, and farre into 
the Sea, and we may see thence Cape Cod: our 
greatest labour will be fetching of our wood, 
which is halfe a quarter of an English myle, 
but there is enough so farre off; what people 
inhabite here we yet know not, for as yet we 
haue seene none, 


Even in the bleak winter the spot evi- 
dently had genuine attractions, and prom- 
ised reasonable safety, convenience and com- 
fort. The cause of the dearth of a native 
population, as soon was learned, was the 
fact that nearly all the Indians thereabouts 
had died of an epidemic, which the Pil- 
grims called the plague, about four years 
previous, the way thus having been cleared 
providentially for the comparatively unop- 
posed settlement of the Mayflower colony. 


FOUR INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES, 
Il, THE FOURTH CHURCH, HARTFORD. 
At the bend of one of the main streets in 

the beautiful city of Hartford, along which 
by day flows the traffic of business and by 
night the stream of humanity released from 
its day’s labor and in quest of excitement 
and entertainment, stands the plain, sub- 
stantial edifice of the Fourth Congregational 
As the wayfarer passes by, be- 
stowing on it only a casual glance, he sees 
little that differentiates it from the ordinary 
church building, save that it is rather more 
shabby and uninviting than most of the 
structures in our New England cities de- 
voted to the worship of God. But let our 
observer take his stand at some doorway or 
window near by which commands the en- 
trance to the church and chapel and watch 
developments for a week.. He will see in 
the course of a forenoon from a dozen toa 
score of rough, poorly dressed men pass 
down a walk ‘by the side of the church 
which leads to a small building connected 
with the main edifice. Some of them may 
hesitate before entering, but as they glance 
at the sign posted in a conspicuous place, 
‘“ Yoke Fellows. Social Room for Men. All 
Welcome,” they seem reassured and enter, 
to reappear in due time, often with a braver 
look than that which their faces wore when 
they came up the street. When night comes 
on the number of those who enter this side 
building increases, while our spectator no- 


tices also not a few women and girls passing 
in at an entrance on the other side of the 
church, who enter as if assured of a pleasant 
evening. When Sunday comes round, should 
our student of Fourth Church activities be 
at his post, he would see the doors of the 
main edifice thrown wide early and kept 
open late, and he would conclude that some 
sort of meeting was going forward about all 
the time. The evening service would seem 
the most popular and populous one, and as 
he caught a glimpse of the cordial hand- 
shakes given strangers by the church mem- 
bers on duty in the vestibule and heard 
strains of the gospel music, and perhaps 
fragments of the crisp, pointed gospel ser- 
mon, he would get some hint of the reason 
why this church is thronged every Sunday 
evening, 

The causes which have conspired to place 
the Fourth Church in the front rank of 
institutional churches are quite similar to 
those which have been effective in produc- 
ing this result elsewhere. In the first place 
it had to readjust or die. Ten years ago, 
being then a down-town church, it was a 
depleted and dwindling organization. Then 
Graham Taylor appeared on the scene, be- 
ing called to the pastorate in 1880, and from 
that time on its progress and expansion have 
been due to his faith and energy more than 
to any other single human force. In his mind 
were already stirring the ideas respecting 
the application of Christianity through the 
church to the whole life of man, whose 
working out by him theoretically and prac- 
tically has given him an almost national 
reputation as an expert on social Christian- 
ity. With these same ideas in his new 
sphere at Chicago Seminary he is now in- 
doctrinating the young men who are to be 
standard bearers in our Western churches. 
The realization at Hartford of his large 
plans naturally had to be a slow and pains- 
taking process. Successive steps were a 
greater and more varied use of the church 
building, the increase of the pastoral force, 
the vitalizing of existing organizations and 
the forming of new ones for special lines of 
service, such as King’s Daughters Circles, a 
Yoke Fellows Band, a Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip and a weekday catechumen 
class for children between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen. Mr. Taylor was fortunate in 
being able to associate with him as early as 
1884 Henry J. Gillette, who is called the 
city evangelist, and who has rare qualifica- 
tions for his important duties. If ever the 
love of God has been shed abroad in a 
human heart it has been in his, for Mr. 
Gillette has a real love for the unlovely. 
He is at the church office every morning 
from nine till ten, and no matter how seedy 
and battered is the applicant for aid he is 
met by a hearty, ‘‘God bless you, my 
brother,” his story is patiently heard, and 
he is sent on. his way cheered if not rejoic- 
ing. The rest of the day Mr. Gillette de- 
wotes to visiting in the homes of the poor, 
the hospitals, almshouses and jails, while 
once a fortnight he goes to the police court 
to render what assistance he can to tyans- 
gressors facing the consequences of their 
wrongdoing. Mr, Gillette has the wonder- 
ful gift of remembering faces, and this enr- 
ables him to follow the career of hundreds 
of individuals. He remarked the other day 
that he thought he knew at least 10,000 per- 
sons in the city of Hartford. 
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As the work grew the pastoral load be- 
came too heavy for a single pair of shoul- 
ders, and in May, 1888, Rev. H. H. Kelsey 
was called to the associate pastorate. In 
due time the services of an experienced 
woman visitor became necessary, and Miss 
Alice Robbins has proved herself a valuable 
colaborer throughout the parish. When the 
call came to Dr. Taylor to go to Chicago 
apprehension was felt that his departure 
would cripple the work, but events have 
proved that, while he was essential to its 
start, he had given it such a momentum of 
its own that it could go on without him. 
Prof, Alfred T, Perry of the seminary 
is now conducting the large Bible class 
and the children’s class, besides lending his 
strength in other ways. The seminary stu- 
dents are also impressed into frequent serv- 
ice, and many of them have from their 
contact with Fourth Church and its varied 
interests gained an impulse toward, and an 
insight into, practical Christian ministration 
such as none of their theological text-books 
could afford. While the church is made 
the social and religious center, much has 
been done outside in the maintenance of 
cottage meetings, in conducting a mission 
in East Hartford and in sustaining open-air 
preaching during the summer, the success 
of which has been extremely gratifying and 
the fruits of which are apparent in the 
after meetings Sunday njghts. 

The cost of carrying on the large and 
ever enlarging work of the Fourth Church 
in 1892 was $8,534, of which about $5,600 
were raised within its own membership. 
The support of Mr. Gillette comes from an 
evangelistic fund, to which other churches 
in the city contribute. His work is meant 
to subserve the interests of all the city 
churches, though naturally the Fourth 
Church reaps the most apparent advantage. 

When one considers the results of the last 
ten years this seems a very modest annual 
outlay. Instead of the feeble organization 
of a decade ago we seea strong, harmonious 
band of 650, a Sunday school with an en- 
rollment of 952, a strong board of deacons 
and deaconesses, a large force of voluntary 
workers, an atmosphere of brotherly love so 
pervasive that more than one young man 
who never did any church work in his life 
before coming to Hartford has through its 
influence been developed into a reliable and 
enthusiastic Christian worker. Best of all, 
the gain has come from direct inroads upon 
the non-church-going population, for the in- 
crease of between two and three hundred 
families is almost exclusively of those who 
had heretofore had no affiliation with any 
church. ‘There are more than fifty reformed 
men now in church membership, a great 
proportion of whom were once low down in 
sin but are now living consistent Christian 
lives. Indeed, not more than two or three 
of those who have been reclaimed from 
drunkenness and who have taken upon them- 
selves the vows of Christ have gone back to 
their former ways. Quite. a number of 
Roman Catholics, too, have been reached 
and make excellent Congregationalists. 

An important forward step in the musical 
line is to be taken the first of vext month, 
when Charles BH. Johnson, who has been 
connected. with the Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis,, is, to, be formally installed as organist 
and musical director. He is one of the 
most competent men in the country for this 


‘ 


position, being himself imbued with the 
evangelistic spirit. He will have adequate 
assistance, a paid orchestra being one of the 
new features contemplated. The choir gal- 
lery will be enlarged. 

The future of the Fourth Church would 
seem to be bounded only by the extent of 
its material resources. It is organized thor- 
oughly and yet is not over organized. It 
occupies a field distinct from that of any 
other church. -It has been abundantly blest 
in its sensible and patient endeavors to win 
the unchurched multitudes to the simple 
Christianity of the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
has plucked brand after brand from the 
burning, If it has done all this on a very 
limited capital, what might it not do if the 
desire and dream of its pastor were realized 
and the present structure should be replaced 
by a new, commodious, attractive edifice, 
furnished with every equipment to bring the 
gospel into vital connection with the every- 
day life of the men and women of Hartford? 

W. A. B. 


THE CONNECTICUT POOLROOM LAW. 


BY REV. W. J. MUTCH, NEW HAVEN. 


Those who look with disfavor on the rapid 
growth of gambling enterprises of late may 
be encouraged to know what has been done 
in Connecticut this season and how it came 
about. For several years there has been de- 
veloping in New Haven and other large cit- 
ies an institution called the poolroom. Itis 
reached by passing through a saloon, and is 
not advertised in any public way, but those 
who are inclined to such business find out 
about it through private information from 
sporting people. This privacy is due to the 
fact that gambling is always looked upon 
with disfavor by the better class of society, 
and even the statutes in most States provide 
mild! penalties against it, but these could 
generally be evaded. 

The room isin direct communication with 
all the leading race tracks in the country by 
private telegraph, and certain ‘‘ odds’’ are 
offered and written on a blackboard for 
every horse in every race, and also for prize 
fights, games, elections and other contests. 
People with more or less skill and judgment 
as to the winners stake their money accord- 
ing to the ‘odds’ offered. Many times 
there is a collusion between the jockeys and 
and poolroom men as to which horse shall 
win, and by various less simple means the 
patrons are doomed to lose in the long run. 
It is the vast extent to which this gambling 
is carried on that keeps-up the racing on so 
many tracks all the year round. 


The class of people who patronize the’ 


institution is such as to surprise those who 
are uninitiated. They are not the horse 
fanciers but mainly the dupes of skillful 
managers and victims of the gambling 
mania. The low and dissipated classes 
are, of course, represented, but there are 
also many apparently well-to-do business 
men, clerks, bookkeepers, students, sons of 
wealthy and respected parents and ‘not in- 
frequently women, either in person or by 
proxy. Nothing is usually known of the 
practice until a business failure is an- 
nounced, and then it is but rarely assigned 
to the true cause. A bank cashier or a 
trusted bookkeeper or another employé is 
discovered to have been quietly draining his 
employer’s till and is disgraced. Ifthe true 


cause is brought to light it will be found 
in the majority of cases ues he has been 
‘playing the races.” 

In New Haven a bill was introduced in 
the Common Council to abolish the insti- 
tutions from the city, but sinister influences 
were at work so that it could not quite get 
a majority. An establishment that could 
afford to pay daily expenses of more than 
$100 could afford the price of immunity 
from local interference when the subject 
had not been agitated. But Mr. L. W. 
Cleaveland, who began the movement, carried 
it into and through the General: Assembly 
with an amount of labor and skill deserving 
df the highest credit. Great apathy had to 
be overcome all over the State, or the mat- 
ter would have surely gone just as it did 
in New Jersey, and the gambling houses 
would have been intrenched instead of up- 
rooted. Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., and 
other ministers, preached vigorously on the 
subject and he spent many days at the capitol 
and elsewhere lobbying with all the skill of 
an experienced politician. 

The danger that was most feared, and 
which would doubtless haye been fatal but 
for the tremendous awakening of public 
sentiment, was that the ‘‘ wily bad men”’ 
would join with the ‘pig-headed good 
men’’ in proposing a bill so sweeping that 
it could not pass. Dr. Smyth’s phrases 
have become almost proverbial and his fears 
were realized in the bill, for it not only pun- 
ishes every sort of connection with the pool- 
rooms but also all betting at Charter Oak or 
other race tracks, or at any other contest, 
however trivial, by a fine of $500 and one 
year’s imprisonment. In the various hear- 
ings it was desired that the bill should be 


.aimed solely at the poolrooms, but the judi- 


ciary committee reported it otherwise and 
upon its recommittal made it still more se- 
cure. For days the lawyer’s office in New 
Haven was a veritable reform shop. Edi- 
torials of great weight were published and 
mailed with circular letters to every legis- 
lator while at his home over Sunday and to 
every minister in the State. Within a pe- 
riod of five days the signatures of 150 of the 
most prominent men of the State in all par- 
ties were secured to a petition to the law- 
makers in favor of the bill. This sudden 
awakening silenced the opposition and there 
were but two votes against it in ae House 
and one in the Senate. 

Sweeping as it is, the bill has become a 
law, and the poolrooms are preparing to 
close up after July 1,-when the law goes into 
effect. Anunfortunate oversight gives them 
over two months yet to work misery. It 
was argued that $1,500,000 of vested inter- 
ests.in Charter Oak and the agricultural 
fairs would be destroyed by this bill. If 
this is true, it acknowledges for what evil 
purpose the training and breeding of horses. 
is carried on. The result is such as to lead. 
right-minded men to feel that, after all, it is 
not wholly in vain that they clamor for re- 
form, and if the matter is gone about with 
sufficient energy and skill great things can 
be done by them. New York is bravely 
struggling with the same problem; New 
Jersey has brought shame upon herself for 
not having resisted the evil. But Connecti- 
cut has made an example worthy to be fol- 
lowed by the sister States, and the honor of 
this result is very largely due to the men 
who have been named in this article, 
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The Home. 
OFF DUTY. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


A-wonderful silent army! 
Each man asleep at his post. 

Were it not for the great Commander, 
The cause of the year were lost. 


A wonderful army ambushed 
By forest and hill and plain; 
_It heeds not the snow of winter, 
Nor the sting of its icy rain. 


*« Are they redcoats?” you ask me. Never! 
They wear not the blue nor the gray, 

But once let the south wind’s bttgles 
Their matinal summons play, 


You will own that no braver legions 
At the spring’s review are seen, 
For this is the Army of Grasses, 
And they are ‘‘the men in green”’! 
ae ee 
That cannot be a truly happy home in 
which comfort is constantly subordinated 
to looks. Yet how many homes are in evi- 
dence that articles are purchased more 
with reference to what outsiders will ob- 
serve than to what the members of the 


family actually need. For instance, an am- 


bitious but mistaken housewife will scrimp 
on towels in the chambers for the sake of 
buying a fancy lambrequin for the parlor 
mantle, Her bedding will be cheap and 
scanty but the pillows will be covered with 
ruffled shams. The kitchen in such a house 
is apt to lack requisite utensils for doing 
the work expeditiously. If a new chair or 
sofa is bought the first consideration is how 
it will look to others and not whether it 
will be a comfortable resting place for weary 
limbs. When the children’s wardrobes need 
replenishing: the underwear is sacrificed to 
the outside garments. There is something 
essentially false in a household conducted 
upon such principles and they react upon 
- the characters of the inmates. 


While “ willful waste makes woeful want,” 
the other extreme of excessive hoarding is 
nearly as bad. The habit of saving is so 
strong, especially among certain New Eng- 
land housekeepers, that their attics and 
closets are filled with useless rubbish. A 
peep recently into one of these spacious old 
garrets revealed a miscellaneous collection 
of broken chairs, old lamps, odd numbers of 
* Magazines and newspapers, worn-out shoes 
and rubbers, rusty knives, battered teapots, 
leaky umbrellas, books with the covers torn 
off and cast-off clothing of every description. 
Yet in some respects the mistress of the 
mansion was a model housekeeper. The 
articles enumerated, with scores of others 
equally valueless, had been put away with 
the vague feeling that sometime they might 
be turned to account for somebody. It is 
quite an art to know what to throw away 
as well as what to reserve for future use. 
Frequent overhauling of closets and drawers 
for the purpose of weeding out superflu- 
ities is better than to leave the aceumula- 
tion until the annual spring house-cleaning. 


Many good and wise fathers have in youth 
been very mischievous boys, but is it the 
part of wisdom for these men to relate before 
their growing lads the misdemeanors of 
their own boyhood? A certain seven-year- 
old boy.has a fond and devoted father who 
is his perfect ideal of manhood. Nobody is 
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so amusing, so kind and generous, nobody 
such a repository for everything that a boy 
wants to know as ‘‘papa.’? It happens, 
however, that this father was once one of 
five active and trying boys, whose over-flow- 
ing energies were the source of great anxiety 
to an overtaxed mother and whose pranks, 
while not perhaps malicious, were the an- 
noyance of the neighborhood. Viewed at 
a distance in point of time and place, es- 
capades such .as these doubtless have their 
laughable side, but when this side only is 
presented in the hearing of an impressicua- 
ble little boy the child will probably either 
consider the naughty deeds right because 
‘*Papa did so when he was a little boy,” 
and perhaps emulate them, or, what is worse, 
will lose that beautiful confidence in his 
father which goes a long way toward mak- 
ing home influences loving and inspiring, 


MISS HILDA’S MISSION DOLLAR. 


BY MARY E. BAMFORD. 


‘“*T don’t know as I did right to raise my 
hand for a dollar,’ reflected Miss Hilda, as 
she walked home after church Sunday morn- 
ing, ‘“‘but then how could I hear the State 
superintendent of home missions talk in the 
pulpit today and not promise to give some- 
thing? There’s the board $3,000 in debt, 
because there are so many appeals, and they 
can’t find it in their hearts to say ‘no.’ I 
never heard anything more pitiful than that 
letter he read in the pulpit from a home 
missionary who wrote reporting his work 
on the first two pages and just the last page 
asking if he couldn’t have a little money. 
He said he wouldn’t ask it for himself, but 
his wife and children were without food and 
fuel. I don’t wonder the State superintend- 
ent choked and couldn’t hardly read that 
part. He has children himself and he knows 
how hard it would be to have them cold 
and hungry. I cried myself, though I was 


- ashamed, for I was sitting by that Mrs. Kane 


that’s always so stiff and dignified. 

‘‘ And after the State superintendent had 
prayed and begun to ask for subscriptions 
to be paid inside thirty days, I didn’t dare 
raise my hand over the five-dollar or the 
two-and-a-half or the two-dollar subscrip- 
tions, but when the one-dollar came, I said 
to myself, ‘There! I must do that, even if I 
am in such trouble over the sewer debt. I 
guess the Lord will help me to get a dollar 
inside thirty days, somehow,’ so I raised my 
hand. And now I’ve got to do it, whether I 
see my way clear or not.”’ 

Miss Hilda was walking home on the horse 
car track. There were a number of small 
stones on the track and she involuntarily 
stepped off and went along beside it to save 
her shoes. Miss Hilda always economized 
all she could. She was obliged to do so. 
She had been saving for a long time in order 
to pay this sewer bill, her apportionment 
for a large sewer that the town authorities 
had ordered constructed in a certain dis- 
trict. The bill had been a very unexpected 
one to Miss Hilda, and a very troublesome 
one, too. Forty dollars was not an easy sum 
for her to raise. She had been paying it by 
littles as well as she could. 

Perhaps, however, Miss Hilda might not 
have dared to promise that dollar toward 
missions if she had known that the very 


next day she was to receive a letter from - 


the sewer contractor, threatening that if she 


did not pay him the remainder of her bill 
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by a certain date he would proceed to sue 
her. Poor Miss Hilda dropped the letter in 
affright that Monday morning. She trem- 
bled with excitement. 

‘“‘T’ve been paying as fast as I could,”’ she 
murmured, piteously. ‘‘O, what shall I do?” 

The sewer contractor was an Irishman 
who was capable of being very harsh, al- 
though he smiled a good deal. Miss Hilda 
had a woman’s fright of law dealings against 
herself, and this threat alarmed her ex- 
tremely. She usually had been able to rent 
some of the rooms of her little house, but 
the tenants had moved out two weeks before 
this and it seemed as if she could nut find 
any others to take their places. The day by 
which the sewer contractor threatened to 
begin suit against her was fast approaching. 
She tried in every way she could think of 
to collect the money. She lived on almost 
nothing. 

“T hope ’ll rent my rooms tomorrow,”’ 
she said, tremblingly, to herself every night 
after that Monday morning. 

But the days went by with endless con- 
triving and pinching and they brought no 
tenants. The time when the mission sub- 
scriptions were to be paid drew near. 

“Pll give my dollar,” resolved Miss Hilda, 
sternly; ‘I'll give it. I don’t know how in 
this world to dare to spare it from the sewer 
man’s money, but I promised and I’1l do it. 
It’s some like the widow woman’s baking 
Elijah a cake of meal when she thought she 
needed every bit to keep herself and her boy 
from starving. I don’t pretend to be any- 
where near as good as that widow woman, 
but seems as though it reminds me of her, 
somehow.”’ 

And the next Sunday Miss Hilda, with a 
quaking heart but with stern determination, 
handed her promised mission dollar to the 
church treasurer. She tried not to think 
about the sewer bill during the morning 
service, but it was hard to keep her thoughts 
under control, 

Miss Hilda worked valiantly during the 
next few weeks. She managed to find a 
woman who gave her some sewing to do. 
She sold some of her household goods, she 
saved every cent and she prayed diligently 
about that sewer bill. The result was that 
two days before the threatened time of be- 
ginning suit Miss Hilda hastened with the 
rest of the money necessary to rid herself of 
tke sewer contractor. So relieved was she 
when she came out of the Irishman’s gate 
with her receipted bill in her hand that it 
was not till she was half way home that she 
began to think about the future. She had 
only fifteen cents left. She began to wonder 
how she could get along till her rooms 
should rent again. , 

‘*There’s some flour and I’ve got some 
yeast gems and yeast powder,’’ Miss Hilda 
reckoned up her resources, ‘‘and there’s 
tea.’’ 

And then she thought that if she had not 
given that dollar to missions she would have 
had a dollar and fifteen cents left. But she 
put the thought quickly away from her. 

‘*T guess you'd ought to be ashamed to be 
sorry you gave a dollar to home mission- 
ary’s children that are starving!” she repri- 
manded herself with fine scorn. ‘‘ You can 
live on bread and tea a while just as you 
have been doing. ‘They’ll last a while, till 
the rooms will rent, maybe.” 

But as the days passed it was hard to con- 
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tinue the monotony of such meals as she 
proposed. Miss Hilda would not run in 
debt when she did not know where money 
was coming from to pay with. 

Toward the end of the month, in a church 
a mile away, a quarterly mission gathering 
was to be held. Miss Hilda was very anx- 
ious to attend. She always went to such 
meetings. She could walk the mile this 

time, but she wondered what she could take 
with her for lunch. Many of the ladies car- 
ried small pasteboard boxes or little baskets 
of food, although the entertaining church 
always made preparations for those who 
came without any. Miss Hilda had nothing 
to carry but some bread. She did not even 
have butter. 

‘ Well,” she sighed, ‘‘it’s all I have and I 
must take something! I’m not going there 
to beg for my diuner. I guess maybe I can 
go into a corner somewhere at lunch time, 
and nobody’ll know that I haven’t anything 
to eat but just bread!”’ 

The forenoon session was devoted to a 
prayer meeting and to the reports of offi- 
cers. Miss Hilda listened earnestly. When 
the report of the amount of money received 
from her own church was read Miss Hilda 
experienced a happy little sense of triumph 
over adversity. 

‘*T paid one of those dollars, myself, if I 
have had to go on bread and tea ever since!”’ 
she exulted, silently. 

The forenoon session ended and the lunch 
hour arrived. Miss Hilda tried to slip 
quietly away by herself into some corner 
with her lunch, but the women of the enter- 
taining church were so hospitable that, in 
spite of herself, they fairly forced her into 
the rear room and she found herself sitting 
at one of the long tables, her little basket in 
her lap, while a minister was asking the 
blessing. 

‘‘Will you have tea or coffee?’”’ asked a 
voice at Miss Hilda’s shoulder, as soon as 
the chatter of the ladies began again. 

‘* Coffee, please,’’ mechanically answered 
Hilda, thinking of the tea she had been 
obliged to drink steadily for the last few 
weeks. 

The table had been so abundantly sup- 
plied that there would have been enough to 
eat if no visitor had brought lunch. Miss 
Hilda opened her basket and took out a 
piece of bread, but she was so cordially be- 
set by the ladies who passed the eatables up 
and down the table that she found herself 
partaking of other things. Sheatea pickled 
peach. It was delicious! Miss Hilda re- 
membered the years long ago when her 
mother used to have pickled peaches. In 
the cupboard in Miss Hilda’s house there 
was an old stone jar in which her mother 
used to keep the peaches after she had 
pickled them. But there were never any 
peaches in it now. Miss Hilda could not 
afford such luxuries. The pickled peach 
that she ate at the mission meeting table 
tasted wonderfully good to her. She had, 
too, some sliced cold meat, two rolls, a 
spoonful of jelly and a piece of cocoanut 
cake, besides her cup of coffee. And then 
a waiter pressed her to have a piece of plain 

,frosted cake and Miss Hilda wanted it so 

much that at last she took it. She hoped 
that no one would notice how hungry she 
was. but no one appeared to notice. The 
other ladies were busy eating and talking. 

‘**T don’t know when I’ve had so nice a 
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dinner,’ Miss Hilda thought. 
that pickled peach did taste.”’ 

She sat, restful and happy, in her chair, 
watching the others. And then an old lady 
near. by offered Miss Hilda a hard boiled 
egg, but she smilingly refused. Before 
leaving the rear room Miss Hilda went 
quietly to one of the lady waiters and said, 
‘‘T have some bread here that I don’t want 
to carry home.”’ 

The woman smiled. ‘‘Then put it on 
that little table in the corner, please,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘ When lunch is over we shall 
give the good pieces that are left to a very 
poor German family down the street. The 
mother is a widow and she has five little 
folks. I know they’ll be glad of any bread 
you don’t want to take home.”’ 

Miss Hilda smiled to herself as she put 
her few slices of bread on a plate upon the 
little table in the corner. ‘“‘I’’m glad I 
brought the bread,’”’ she congratulated her- 
self. ‘‘Its good and fresh and I guess the 
German babies will like it. I’m glad to do 
something to show that I’m thankful for my 
own good dinner. And that woman I spoke 
to didn’t know that it was only bread that I 


‘‘ How good 


‘could afford to bring in my basket today.” 


With a lightened basket and with pre- 
served self-respect Miss Hilda went happily 
into the main room.* She tried not to feel 
too happy over her dinner, but she had 
had almest nothing but bread and tea to 
live on for so long that she could hardly 
help reverting in her mind to the treat she 
had just had. 

There was a short prayer meeting and 
then the main part of the afternoon was 
taken up by a returned missionary from 
India. She was very interesting and stirred 
the audience deeply. Miss Hilda could not 
help wiping her eyes when the missionary 
told of the religious destitution of the 
women of India. 

‘I’ve got five cents left,’ thought Miss 
Hilda. ‘‘I declare I don’t know where an- 
other cent’s coming from. I’ve sold the 
rag-bag and bottle man all the rags I could 
pick up around the house. And there 
isn’t an empty oil can or a potato sack I 
can sell. But I must do something for 
those women the missionary tells about.” 
And that afternoon, when the collection for 
India was taken, Miss Hilda determinedly 
dropped her last nickel into the box, 

‘““There!’’ she declared, inwardly, ‘the 
Lord will have to take care of me now, 
sure,’’ 

The other ladies gathered in front of the 
church, waiting for their horse cars, but 
Miss Hilda slipped off and went around a 
block to avoid being seen. She had no 
money with which to ride, but she did not 
care now. ‘‘I can walk home just as well 
as not after such a dinner as that,’’ she as- 
sured herself. ‘‘ What a beautiful dinner it 
was!”’ 

But the woman that baked the cocoanut 
cake and the other woman that baked the 
plain cake, and the woman that gave the 
coffee and the other woman that bought 
the rolls, and especially the one that gave 
the pickled peaches, never knew what Miss 
Hilda said as she plodded the mile home 
again. Miss Hilda looked up at the sky. 
“Dear Lord,’”? she prayed, “bless those 
women that cooked that dinner! May it be 
counted unto them as a cup of cold water 
given unto the least of Thy disciples.’’ 


of much pleasure and profit. 
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The forenoon of the next day a little col- 
ored girl ran to the door. She lived not far 
away. ‘‘May I have some flowers?’’ she 
asked. 

‘“Yes,’? nodded Miss Iilda, going out 
doors with the little girl. 

‘‘ There was a lady here to see you yester- 
day, but you was gone,”’ the child went on. 
‘‘She said she wanted to rent some rooms 
of you.” 

‘‘O,”? cried Miss Hilda, in distress, ‘‘O, 
I wish I had been home! I was away at 
mission meeting. Do you know the lady’s 
name?”? 

The child shook her head. 

Miss Hida picked flowers hastily, dis- 
tressed beyond measure. ‘This, then, was 
her reward for going to. mission meeting 
and giving her last nickel toward the women 
of India! She had missed a possible tenant 
when she needed help so much. ' 

‘*She wanted some rooms awful bad,’’ 
continued the little colored girl. ‘She said 
so.” 

‘* Did she?’’ asked Miss Hilda, in a trem- 
bling voice. She could hardly keep from 
crying. ; 

‘*Yes’m,’’ responded the child, clutching 
the bunch of flowers. ‘‘ Yes’m, and she said 
she was coming back again today to see 
you.”’ 

‘*O,” exclaimed Miss Hilda, with a sud- 
den uplift of spirits. ‘‘O, why, you dear 
child!”? and she excitedly broke off a 
branch of tea rosebuds and added it to the 
little girl’s bouquet. 

The next day Miss Hilda stood at the 
front window watching her new tenant’s 
trunks come_in. She had proved to be a 
woman whom Hilda knew. She smiled 
happily as she watched the expressman and 
thought of the past. ‘‘O,” she said, softly, 
to herself, ‘‘Il’’m glad I gave my mission 
dollar to help those poor missionary folks! 
Everything’s come right with me at last.” 

And then, as she remembered what she 
had said about the widow woman who gave 
Elijah a little cake out of her handful of 
meal,.Miss Hilda’s eyes filled with happy 
tears. ‘‘‘ And the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oil fail, ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord,’”’ repeated 
Miss Hilda, in a thankful whisper. 


AN OBSERVATION CLUB. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


With the advance of spring and the 
lengthening days the winter reading and 
debating societies begin to languish. When 
the small boy appears on the sidewalk with 
his marbles and the girl with her hoop the 
tennis and camera associations of their elders 
revive. Now is the time to start an Obser- 
vation Club. This.is especially adapted to 
dwellers in the country or suburban town. 
The only conditions necessary are that each 
member should be an observer of the life of 
nature about him and should be willing to 
give a report either oral or written of what 
he has observed. I have known one such 
club in a small country village to be asouree 
It bore the 
more ambitious title of ‘‘ Natural History 
Club,” and information in any branch of 
this interesting and varied study was wel- 
comed. Some of the members paid special 
attention to plant life, some to birds, others _ 
to butterflies, spiders or ants. Whatever 
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facts were noticed by any member were con- 
tributed to the common store and a new 
interest and delight in nature was thus 
stimulated. 

This club which I have mentioned dis- 
covered that their region was especially rich 
in ferns, and one of the members, who made 
them her particular study, contributed an 
interesting paper on that subject, which was 


‘afterwards published in some _ periodical. 


No doubt that paper gave an added: zest to 
the woodland walks of all who listened to it. 

Observation parties were in fashion a few 
winters ago. The fun consisted in seeing 
who would be able to write out the longest 
and most accurate list of miscellaneous arti- 
cles upon a table before which the company 
passed in turn, each having opportunity for 
only ahurried view. Why not out-of-door ob- 
servation parties, in which each should write 
out a list of the natural objects or phenom- 
ena observed in a given walk? It would be 
a surprise to some Of us to find how little 
we have seen in comparison with a trained 
observer or a genuine lover of nature. We 
see only what we are interested in seeing. 
Some one has truly said, ‘‘ You must have 
the bird in the heart before you see it in the 
bush.’? How little most of us know about 
the flora of our vicinity, or the birds that 
fly into our very dooryards! Could we 
name accurately the trees that grow within 
a mile of our home? <A widow in a country 
village being asked what kind of a tree she 
would prefer to have the Village Improve- 
ment Society plant near her house replied, 
with a sigh, ‘‘When he was alive I didn’t 
have to know one tree from another.” 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
does much to stimulate a love of nature. 
Its yearly exhibits of wild flowers in the 
spring and of ferns in midsummer are very 
attractive. It has published a list of Large, 
Old and Interesting Trees Found in New 
England, and asks that amateur photogra- 
phers will send them pictures of these or of 
any other trees worthy of note for preserva- 
tion and pubiic inspection. 

Children and even grown people some- 
times entertain themselves while driving 
in the country by a game which consists in 
each counting the animals on his side of 
the road, a white horse or a cat in the win- 
dow adding much more than a common 
cow or pig. Quite as interesting, I should 
suppose, and far more instructive would be 
counting the trees or shrubs or flowers of 
a certain variety not too plentiful. 

In our proposed Observation Club one 
division might explore a certain field, an- 
other a bit of woodland, a third some glade 
or hollow, a fourth the orchard or lane 
near at hand, thus distributing the work. 
Of course, some are’ much more observant 
than others, but all would find the habit of 


observation growing by constant use and 


would be surprised to learn how many in- 
teresting sights and sounds they have hith- 
erto passed unnoticed. Even a small gar- 
den plot or an old barn, with its swallows 
and spiders, affords treasures of knowledge 
for the lover of nature. The contracted 
area of a city backyard during one sum- 
mer, when the owner was debarred from 
the privilege of a sojourn in the country, 
furnished the material for an interesting 


" magazine article. 


Much is said about the narrowness of a 
life spent in the country. Statistics show 
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that a large proportion of the inmates of 
our insane asylums come from the rural 
districts. This, according to one theory, 
is owing to the lack of variety found in a 
country life and to the consequent tendency 
to brood over any trouble or fancied wrong. 
But life in the country will cease to ‘be 
narrow or dull or lacking in variety when 
our eyes are open.-to the great opportunities 
there to be enjoyed. If the dweller in the 
country should miss the great works of 
art he may enjoy nature’s masterpieces of 
wood, meadow and sunset sky. If he can- 
not listen to the noted musicians he may 
rejoice in the morning and evening concert 
of the birds. If he fail to hear the world 
renowned orators he may 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Why should one complain of loneliness 
when he may ‘‘make dear friendships with 
the streams and groves”? Need one’s life 
be dull or narrow when every bit of wood- 
land, every wayside hedge, can furnish sub- 
jects for life-long study and investigation? 


BOSE. 


BY NENA THOMAS MEDAIRY. 


Last summer I spent a few weeks on the 
Sound at an old farmhouse, where there was 
a big Newfoundland dog. The family did 
not think him an unusually wise dog, and as 
the son of the house—a sturdy, practical 


‘young farmer—told me, ‘* Bose ain’t no good 


except fur churning dnd fur a watch dog; 
he don’t know but one trick,’ it remained 
for me to discover his unusual sagacity and 
cunning. 

Every churning day he was fastened to a 
kind of treadmill which operated the churn 
dasher, and he was obliged to walk up and 
down until the butter “‘ came.’’? This would 
have been trying to any high-minded dog, so 
I was not surprised one churning day to 
learn that Bose was missing. When he ap- 
peared at nightfall the churning was done— 
as several pairs of aching arms could testify. 
I fancied Bose had a hang-dog air and formed 
a theory of my own about his disappearance 
on this particular day, for I had seen him 
eyeing that churn from a retired spot in the 
yard when it was brought up froma the cel- 
Jar in the morning, and soon after he had 
skulked off through the fields to the woods. 
I waited anxiously to see what happened 
next churning day. Bose was missing. 
When he returned at night he walked up to 
me with an air of ‘‘ Lo, the conquering hero 
comes,” as if we had a private understand- 
ing. 

A third and fourth churning day Bose was 
missing. This practical, matter-of-fact New 
England family had no suspicion that he 
had purposely absconded, but thought it 
‘mighty queer” he should “‘take to going 
off all of a sudden.’ But to make sure of 
him thereafter he was shut into the barn 
the night before churning day. I tried to 
explain to him confidentially how atrocious 
it seemed to me that he should be humili- 
ated by being forced to perform such men- 
ial, uncanine tasks. 

Bose was a very discriminating fellow 
and, moreover, liable to violent prejudices. 
On the neighboring farm lived a large fam- 
ily of children and, although they were as 
sweet and clean as a diurnal sea bath could 
make them, although, they tempted Bose 
with sweet cakes, nuts and candy—all of 
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which were ambrosia and nectar to this 
black monster—he would never take an 
edible morsel from their hands. I have fed 
him cakes and at the same time handed one 
to a littie ‘‘Smith” to give him, which he 
would flatly refuse to take, nor would he 
accept it from my hand when the child re- 
turned it to me. Play with them he would, 
hours at a time, but his intimacy would not 
extend to eating any of, the choice bits with 
which they tempted him. 

His one bona fide ‘‘trick’’ was to bring a 
basket to my landlady after each meal in 
which she would put his portion. He had 
been taught this in his puppyhood by hav- 
ing bones thrown into an old chip basket for 
him. At many a noon dinner I have seen 
him literally ‘‘ pass the hat,”’ said hat being 
an old straw one of Farmer Parker’s, which, 
not finding a basket, Bose had appropri- 
ated, and which he solemnly extended to 
every one at the table fora morsel. ‘‘ Get 
your basket,’’ was an invitation to break- 
fast, dinner or supper, and the first basket 
he happened to find in his mad search suited 
him just as well as his own particular mar- 
ket basket. On one occasion my satin-lined 
workbasket came in his way and out went 
spools, needles and scissors. Another time, 
after a fruitless search for a basket, he 
found that the table was being cleared off 
and his chances for dinner very small. In 
his frenzy he rolled Floss, Mrs. Parker’s 
little Maltese dog, from her basket, which 
he seized in his mouth and carried to the 
dining-room. 

At the beach was a large hotel and near 
by were several bath houses, one of which 
was owned by Farmer Parker. While we 
were all in the water one day Bose wandered 
up to the hotel and seeing a grocer’s basket 
that had been left at the kitchen door was 
reminded that it was nearly dinner time. 
Dragging the basket—for it was so large 
that he could not carry it in his mouth—he 
presented himself to the cook as a pensioner 
for ‘‘ cold victuals.” 

Farmer Parker had told me that “ that 
pesky dog” would never go in for a bath 
when any of the family did, although he 
lived in the water half the time. * He’ll go 
in by himself,” said the old man, ‘ but not 
when any of the children do. They've 
coaxed him and whipped him and he won't 
go, but he’s always around somewhere. 
Susy would ’a bin drownded once if Bose 
hadn't saved her. She got out too far and 
had come up for the last time when he 
sprang out from somewhere and swam in 
and caught her. He saved a man, too, last 
summer who had the cramps. He was. 
boarding here and went down to the beach 
with the boys. No one knew Bose was 
there, but he was on hand when the fellow 
screamed and began to sink.” 

I watched Bose hereafter when we went 
for our daily bath, and it became very plain 
to me why he stayed on land while his 
friends were in the water. He thought he 
could watch and guard them better there, 
and very auxious and alert he appeared 
when any of the little folks plunged in. A 
shout of fun or a skirmish in the water 
would bring him to the spot at once, look- 
ing determined to do or die. 

One of the youngsters on the farm chal- 
lenged me to a game of ball one day. Bose 
annoyed us by running after the ball when 
either of us failed to catch it or by spring- 
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ing for it and often catching it before Ted 
could. The boy gave him a scolding and 
Bose, with a crestfallen air, walked off to 
the lower end of the yard. A little later he 
appeared with an old croquet ball in his 
mouth, which, by a dextrous movement of 
his shaggy head, he would toss into the air 
and catch in his paws. He seemed to say 
when he looked at us, ‘I’m not dependent 
on you now; I have a ball of my own.” 

Next summer when I return to the farm 
I shall go in search of Bose at once, who, 
whether he be keeping guard over the hens 
to prevent them from molesting the flower 
beds or whether he be diving for crabs, will 
come at my call, Lam sure, for his big, loving 
dog-heart will not forget his old friend and 
champion. 


—<e— 


THE LITTLE BROOK. 


(Translated from the German of Goethe.] 


BY REV. H. S. BROWN. 


Thou brook, so clear and Silvery bright, 

Thou hast’nest by, nor stay’st thy flight, 

By thee I stand and dream and dream: 

Whence hast thou come, where leads thy stream? 


I come from mountains’ dark recess; 

By flower and moss my course doth press; 
There hovers o’er my mirror true 

The image sweet of heayen’s blue. 


I therefore joy in childlike trust; 

On way unknown I go and must. 

Who called me from the eliff’s flint side 
Methinks will be my eonstart guide. 


“LET US PRAY,” 


BY ARIANA HERMAN. 


‘“T£ record were made,” said our pastor 
the other day, ‘ of all the evidences of God’s 
faithfulness to His promises of hearing and 
answering prayer, I suppose that the world 
itself could not contain the books that 
would be written.?? Then he begged us to 
fix in our own memories, in order to encour- 
age other hearts, those experiences which 
few Christian lives are without, answering 
to David’s, ‘‘This poor man cried, and the 
Lord heard him, and delivered him out of 
all his distresses.”’ , 

This reminds me of a little story hitherto 
a secret between God and one of His chil- 
dren. A widow once moved toa new home 
with her family of little boys and rented 
the most comfortable and well-situated 
house that her slender means permitted. It 
proved, however, a trying neighborhood, 
infested with evil disposed boys, who soon 
found out that her lads were smaller than 
themselves and unused to fighting and con- 
sequently made lifea burden to them. The 
mother remonstrated’ with the boys, with 
the parents, tried to defend the children 
herself, but for a whole year the little fel- 
lows were abused and terrorized by these 
bullies, and no redress was possible. 

At last she took the matter to her heay- 
enly Father—told Him she had done all she 
could and had failed to deliver her children, 
and asked Him to help her. Now the strange 
part of my story is not that God answered 
her prayer—of course you knew He would— 
but that when relief came, and the bad boys 
no longer threw stones at her children, when 
they left off twisting their arms and jerking 
their books and bundles away from them, 
the mother did not recognize it as God’s 
answer to her prayer, but lived-in dread of 
her trouble returning for another whole 
year! When it suddenly dawned on her 
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that from the very time she had made it a 
subject of prayer her difficulty had vanished, 
she felt as if her poor little cottage was just 
outside the gate of heaven, and that it was 
her Father’s good pleasure to protect her. 


oe 


AN INDIAN’S NEW MOON, 


The Sioux Indians have a curious legend 
which runs in this wise: when the new 
moon shows its crescent in the west the 
mice of the whole country begin to assemble 
in one place, from which they march in 
four divisions to the four quarters of the 
earth. They all meet at a point where the 
earth rises to a hight that touches the 
heaven, then they climb along the sky to 
the moon, which has by this time become 
full. They all begin to eat the moon and 
by diligent gnawing they consume it wholly. 
Then they return to the eaith to remain 
until the moon appears again. In this way 
the Indians explain the waning of the moon 
and its disappearance. 


f 


—a— 


EAGER OFFICE SEEKERS, 


“Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown,” said Shakespeare, and doubtless 
this sentiment would not be inappropriate 
if applied to President Cleveland just now 
when the White House is besieged with 
office seekers from morning tonight. Many 
amusing incidents might be told of the 
queer characters who desire-interviews with 
the President or express their wishes in 
writing. A unique application came from a 
woman, who embodied in fairly good verse 
her desire to have a Government office in 
any branch of the service where her peculiar 
talents might be of use. As she did not 
name any special position it was humor- 
ously suggested that she might be appointed 
poet laureate. A remarkably modest man, 
who wanted an appointment, apologized pro- 
fusely for troubling Mr. Cleveland and in- 
closed a ten dollar note to pay for the time 
which the President spent in considering 
his case. Itis needless to say that the money 
was returned with a little advite as to the 
propor method of applying for office. 


PUTTING AWAY THE WINTER CLOTH- 
ING, 


Among the many things that go hand in 
hand with the annual spring house-cleaning 
is the putting away of the winter garments, 
Few duties at this time of the year are more 
essential than this, properly done. Remove 
every article of clothing from your closets, 
wardrobes, trunks and halls, or other places 
where you intend to store the winter gar- 
ments until another autumn. Moths have a 
dislike to newspapers, and it is well to lay 
them on the shelves and in the bottom of 
the drawers. Packing boxes and trunks 
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should be carefully lined with them, care 
being taken that they are pasted air light, 
or by leaving them loose you may provide a 
place for some insect to nest in the winter 
where you little suspect. 

Having everything in readiness to com- 
mence your work select a sunny day. Put 
every garment that you are going to pack 
out doors on the clothes line, and after the 
pockets. have been turned inside out, the 
garments whipped free from dust, let them 
hang for two or three hours in the sun. If 
a garment needs sponging, use water to 
which turpentine has been added. 

If you donot wish to use newspapers, ask 
your grocer for a dozen or two of his largest 
sized manilla bags, such as one-eighth of a 
barrel of flour comes in. These are, of 
course, much easier to use than newspapers, 
as you do not have to paste but one small 
end. The use of tarred paper is very disa- 
greeable to most people, and clothes packed 
with it' retain the repulsive odor for a long 
time after they are removed from contact 
with it or with the ill-smelling tablets somé- 
times used. Newspapers, paper bags and 
cloves are just as beneficial in keeping the 
moths away as are the obnoxious odors 
caused by such agencies. 

When ready to pack winter millinery, visit 
a clothing store and obtain some strong and 
perfect bandboxes and, after placing your 
bonnets and hats in them, seal them air 
tight by pasting strips of paper about the 
cover. Carpet bugs delight in feasting on 
birds’ wings and millinery ornaments, and 
it is well to secure the articles.—Good House- 
keeping. 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosvhates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I, 


a ee 
As a simple, yet effective, 


remedy for Coughs, Colds and 
Bronchial Affections, Brown’s 
Broncu1aL Trocues stand first 
in public favor and confidence, 
They are everywhere known as 
an old and reliable article. Sold 
only in boxes, 25 cents. 


— Pledged — 


Cleveland’s 
Baking. 


conomy 
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CONVERSATION CORNER, 


_ ULLO, Cornerers! I do not 
know how the intelligent 
compositor, despotic fore- 
man and sharp-eyed proof- 
reader will have that word 
spelled, for there are vari- 
ous forms given in the dic- 
tionary. When I was a boy 
we were taught that the 
very proper way to spell it 

gS was halloa, but that cer- 

tainly was not right. I sup- 
pose you know that it is not a regularly 
derived word, with a meaning of its own, 
but simply a call or shout which can be 
heard at a distance, just as men on the sea 
sing out ahoy! THallo-a would not serve 
the purpose, as you can readily tell by try- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the word has 
always been pronounced hullo in New Eng- 
land, as Dickens says (in Household Words) 
it was in old England. It is an instructive 
thing for you to notice how words start 
and grow and change. ‘This word, first 
used because its prolonged 0 sound easily 


carried it to a distance, came to be used as. 


a familiar salutation to a friend close by— 
hullo!—instead of the more dignified how 
are you or the common howdy of the South- 
ern States. Now, with the pronunciation 
and spelling, ello, it is adopted as the reg- 
@lar word of call through the telephone to 
speak to a man ten or twenty miles distant! 
The expressive though not particularly ele- 
gant “‘holler,’’ to shout, is simply a vari- 
ation of the same word. 

Holiday is suggested by this, although 
quite another word in its derivation! I 
write, as usual, two weeks before the date of 
the publication of the paper and on the 
ancient spring holiday of New England, an- 
Swering to the Thanksgiving in November. 
Now that it is no longer kept as “a day of 
fasting and prayer,’ as it once was, I was 
almost sorry that the Legislature did not 
pass the bill abolishing its appointment as a 
religious day and substituting ‘* Lexington 
Day” as‘an annual holiday. That would 
be a drier and milder day than ‘the first 
Thursday in April,’’ besides being a historic 
anniversary. It is a grand thing for us 
young folks to keep such dates in mind. 
The schoolhouse near where I live has its flag 
up more than a score of days during the year 
and I sometimes have to ask the children 
what it is for. April has a good share of 
anniversaries. Not mentioning All Fools’ 
Day, which does not belong to this com- 
pany, April 3 witnessed the entry of the 
Union Army into the rebel capital, while 
April 9, 14, 19, 26, 30 are historic days. (Do 
you know each of them?) 

Yesterday I saw in the Congregational 
Library two intelligent looking boys who, I 
felt sure at a glance, were Cornerers. They 
were looking over huge bound volumes of a 
' war-time newspaper, with the startling head- 
lines of victories and defeats. One issue 
contained the news of a dispatch which has 
since become famous—when General Sher- 
man telegraphed President Lincoln that he 
made him a Christmas present of the city of 
Savannah! (What year?) That would bea 
good way to help one’s study in United 
States history. <A little while afterwaids I 
ran across the same boys in another room in 
the Congregational House eagerly examin- 
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ing a well-filled s . . . Scott’s album—then 
I knew that they were Cornerers! 


Hawaii. Are you keeping track of the 
progress of events in this Pacific nation 
which is likely to become a State of our 
Union? This morning’s paper has the news 
that Mr. Blount, the commissioner sent by 
President Cleveland to investigate the mat- 
ter, has arrived at Honolulu. His report of 
the wishes of the people and of the reasons 
for annexation will, doubtless, decide the 
President as to what treaty he shall recom- 
mend to Congress in place of the one pre- 
viously offered by President Harrison, which, 
you remember, Mr. Cleveland withdrew. 

Home Rule. That is another subject of 
great importance which you can understand. 
If I am not mistaken today is the time when 
Mr. Gladstone is to bring up again in Parlia- 
ment his bill for Irish home rule. The civ- 
ilized world is watching to see the result of 
this last effort of the ‘‘Grand Old Man,” as 
his admirers in England call him (he is now 
eighty-four years old), to secure for the long 
oppressed and misgoverned people of Ire- 
land some part in its own government— 
something as Massachusetts or Ohio regu- 
lates its own affairs. You must watch, too, 
remembering that Mr. Gladstone is the 
premier of Great Britain and the leader of 
the Liberal party, which is now in power, 
His side is called in the dispatches ‘the 
Government,” and the party of the Con- 
servatives or Tories, whose leaders are Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, is called ‘ the 
Opposition.’ ; 

Hlorse-chestnut. Some curious twigs of 
this tree have been waiting on my mantel 
three months for a chance to exhibit them- 
selves to you. With them came a letter 
from a gentleman in New Jersey, who is, I 
think, a boy I used to pick up common 
chestnuts with in the earlier part of the 
~century: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Wishing something to 
occupy my mind today I took a limb of a 
horse-chestnut and cut it up, wondering 
whether any of your ‘‘Corner boys”? knew 
why the tree was called a horse-chestnuc. I 
have asked many boys and men and never 
found one that knew—perhaps you don’t know. 
I will enclose a few samples. You notice that 
they look like the leg of a horse and also that 


there are seven nails in each hoof. * 
Yours, c. w. 


The ends of the twigs as cut by the gentle- 
man, do resemble strikingly the hoof of a 
horse, but I thought that it might be owing 
in part to the ingenious use of his pen- 
knife and that he was trying to play some 
joke on us unsuspecting Cornerers. Buta 
boy to whom I showed the twigs said a 
minister had spoken of the same thing ina 
speech to the Boys’ Club. I saw the minis- 
ter and he referred me to Gibson’s Sharp 
Eyes. The author of that book describes 
the remarkable resemblance of the ‘leaf- 
scars conspicuous on the winter twigs in 
opposite pairs,’’? and their rows of seven 
raised dots around the edge to the horse’s 
hoof and nails, and seems to think that gave 
the tree its name. But our Century Dic- 
tionary gives two other reasons for the 
name, to my mind more reasonable. One 
is that the nuts were formerly used as a 
food for horses, the other that the adjective 
horse is used as elsewhere to denote an ani- 
mal or plant or thing as large or coarse: 
horse-mackerel, horse-radish, horse-sense, 
What do the Cornerers think about it? 


» Mr. MARTIN, 


CHOCOLAT MENIER Iam eg your 
Grocer 
alive 


| to the interests of 
his customers — 
you in particular? 
=! §=6« Did ~you ever 
reflect that it is the consumer who 
must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [Million Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever tried it? }f 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that Cocoa an CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 
and Leonard 
Si NEVE Gia 
for sample and 
directions for a 
perfect cup of 
chocolate, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER,N.Y. 


Meat 


Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous carz. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


Uf your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps! 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 
MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
tt » signa i 

Justus von Liebig in blue 
ink across the label, thus: ”’ 
hd: 

of ” 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


For delicious refreshing Beef Tea, 
For improved and economic cookery. 


only with the signature of ”’ 


Rebuilds 
ruined and_ vitalizes. 
the coatings of deli- 
cate stomachs. 


. 
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LrEsson ror APRIL 320. Prov. 1: 20-838. 


WISDOM’S WARNING. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The first step in beginning the study of a 
book of the Bible is to make a table of its 
contents. This, in many cases, may be done 
simply by a careful examination of the book 
itself, especially in the Revised Version. The 
book of Proverbs has most of its divisions 
plainly indicated. They are as follows: 

Title, chap. 1:1. 

Saort poems, usually beginning ‘ My son,” chaps 
fee 

A poem in praise of wisdom, chaps. 8, 9. j 

A collection of wise sayings entivled The Proverbs 
of Solomon, chaps. 10-22:16. 

Two shorver collections of “sayings of the wise,” 
divided at «hap. 24; 23, chaps. 22: 17-24; 34. 

A col ection of Solomon’s proverbs made by men 
of Hezekiah, chaps. 25-2). 

The words of agur, chap. 30. 

The words of King Lemuel, chap. 31: 1-9. 

An acrostic poem in praise of a virtuous woman, 
chap. 31: 10-31. 

The purpose of the book is stated in chap. 
1: 2-6. Here are gathered the fruits of the 
experience of ages, homely wisdom applied to 
the ordinary affairs of daily conduct, having 
the seal of the Holy Spirit. The chief thesis 
is that wisdom is blessedness, with its con- 
verse that folly is destruction. There is no 
other book in tbe world, except the New Tes- 
tament, so valuable to a young man as a guide 
to success in business as the book of Proverbs. 
These short, current phrases are in form eas- 
ily committed to memory. It would be to 
the great advantage of every young man to 
make them a part of his mental treasures. 
From this first chapter we learn what is: 

1. Wisdom [v.7]. ‘The fear of the Lord is 
the beginuning of wisdom.” Does any one ask 
what is the fear of the Lord? 


If thou seek her as silver, 

And search for her as for bid treasures; 

Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
And find the knowledge of God. 

Let the student search carefully the book of 
Proverbs and he will find that the fear of the 
Lord is ‘the instruction of wisdom,” ‘‘to hate 
evil,” “a fountain of life,’ ‘strong confi- 
dence”; that it ‘“tendeth to life” and “ pro- 
longeth days”’; that by it “men depart from 
evil” and find ‘‘riches and honor’; that ruin 
has come upon men because they ‘did not 
choose the fear of the Lord”; and that the 
counsel of the Word of God is, ‘‘ Be thou in 
the fear of the Lord all the day long.” He 
will find that wisdom is simply obedience to 
his own conscience, making the Word of God 
its guide, shunning sin in thought, word and 
deed; following righteousness as the law of 
his life and the will of God. This, indeed, is 
the whole duty of man [Eccl. 12: 13]. 

There are deep mysteries in religion. The 
ways of God, as we have seen in the study of 
the book of. Job, are past finding out. But 
the path for each of us to walk in is straight 
and plain. It is ‘as the light of dawn, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
No one need fail of finding God who seeks 
Him along this path. No one can excuse him- 
self from seeking God because there are so 
many differences of opinion about Him. The 
Bishop of Winchester sat once in the corner 
compartment of a railway car when some young 
men sitting beside him began to discuss the 
difficulties of understanding religion and the 
differences of sects. At last one of then said, “JI 
wish I could meet the Bishop of Winchester, 
I'll be bound TI could puzzle him.” “Well,” 
said the bishop, quietly, ‘‘ now is your time, for 
Iam the Bishop of Winchester.” The young 
‘man was taken aback for a moment, then he 
rallied and said, ‘‘My lord bishop, can you 
tell a plain man a plain road to heaven?” 
“Certainly,” replied the bishop, ‘nothing 
is easier. You have only to turn at once 
to the right and keep straight on.” That 
is the sum of wisdom. All the divine work of 
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renewing the soul and making it holy God will 
certainly do for every one who follows this 
counsel. ” 

2. Wisdom’s call [vs. 20-23]. It is public, 
“in the street,” “in the broad places,” ‘in 
the chief place of concourse.” It is not given 
in whispers. ‘‘ Wisdom erieth aloud.’ The 
voice of experience, if not uniform, is em- 
phatic, that wisdom’s ‘‘ ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace.” 
Wisdom’s counsel is simply, ‘‘ Obey God. Be 
honest, true, trustworthy, kind. Deal justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.”’ 

There are three classes to whom she spe- 
cially addresses her appeal. The first class 
are the simple ones. Wise men do not need 
it. Thoughtful men have learned from the 
experience of others, from tbe testimony both 
of those who have succeeded in life and those 
who have failed. But who are the simple, 
who pay no heed? We all have seen them. 
There is the smooth-cheeked boy who comes 
to the city, where wisdom and folly both call 
to him and in almost the same words. Wis- 
dom stands at the door of the church, of the 
Christian Association, of the home, and says: 
Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither: 

As for him that 1s void of understanding, she saith 
to him, 

Come, eat ye of my bread, 

And arink of the wine which I haye mingled. 

Folly stands at the door of the low music 
hall, the saloon, the house of vice and says: 
Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither: 

As for him that is void of understanding, she saith 
to, him, 

Stolen waters are sweet, 

An bread eaten in secret is pleasant. 

The scorners have gone beyond the simple 
ones. To them right doing is weakness, de- 
fiance of right is manliness. They jest at 
sacred things and enjoy it. They delight 
themselves in scorning. They bid for ap- 
plause by the abundance of their coarseness 
and profanity. 

The fools who hate knowledge are one step 
beyond the scorner. To them the presence of 
a good man is irritating. They would gladly 
do him aninjury. He is in their eyes a bigot, 
a straight-laced Puritan, a constant imperti- 
nence. But for him the Lord’s Day would be 
without restraints, laws against vice would not 
be enforced and conscience would be silenced. 

But to all these wisdom extends her invita- 
tion. History utters it. Observation repeats 
it as men go down in the struggle who have 
rejected it. Experience emphasizesit. Those 
who prosper and those who fail are saying all 
the time by their lives, ‘* Turn ye, turn ye.” 
Every daily newspaper preaches it. The per- 
plexities and trials of life reiterate it. Who- 
soever would permanently prosper must listen 
to wisdom saying, 

Behold, I will pour out my spirit unto you, 
I will make known my words unto you. 

3. Wisdom’s warning [vs. 24-32]. Disaster 
impends over those who will not be wise. 
Health wasted, friends grown distrustful, 
evil deeds discovered, life drawing to its end, 
find the foolish man crying in vain after the 
wisdom which once was pressed on him when 
he refused. How often the story is repeated. 
Today it is one who has been long honored 
and trusted but is suddenly found out as a 
selfish deceiver of hisfellowmen. Amidscorn 
and contempt, with shame he disappears. To- 
morrow will come the account of one who, 
having exhausted the pleasures of life while 
yet young, perhaps with great wealth at his 
command, takes his own life. a 


For that they hated knowledge, 

And did not Ghoose the fear of the Lord: 

They would none of my counsel; 

They despised all my reproof: 

Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own 


way | 
And be filled with their own devices. 
For the hacksliding of the simple shall slay them, 
Ané¢ the prosperity of fools shall destroy them. 

‘Dr. Leavitt in the Monday Club Sermons for 
1876 says: , 


There js an old tale of a beggar who, in his 


poverty and hunger, besought heaven to send 
him relief. Even as he gazed upward, and as 
his lips moved in prayer, a bright figure passed 
before him, her outstretched hands filled with 
gold. She moved slowly, returned and passed 
again, mutely beseeching him to accept her 
gift. But he stood dumb and statue-like, 
making no move, but staring vacantly. For 
the third time the stranger passed him, nearer 
than before, and with a look of unutterable 
love and pity. But he never stirred and she 
vanished like a morning cloud. 

When it dawned upon him that she was 
really gone, the beggar called to her to return. 
Receiving no answer he ran in the way in 
which she seemed to have departed. He ran 
violently, and called aloud; but all in vain. 
Wearied out and ready to sink, he met a 
stranger, ‘‘ Did you meet,” he gasped, ‘‘ one 
bright and beautiful, with gold in her out- 
stretched hands? Can you tell me who she 
was, and where I can find her?” ‘She is 
gone,’ cried the stranger, ‘‘and her name is 
Opportunity; once given and once lost, never 
to be recalled.”’ 


4. Wisdom’s reward [v. 33]. The opportu- 
nity is with us still. Especially is it with the 
young, whose deeds are yet to become habits, 
whose habits have not yet ripened into the 
character that decides their destiny. After 
all, wisdom is simply obedience to the will of — 
God, with the motive of love to Him as He 
has shown Himself in Jesus Christ. In such 
a life there is unspeakable wealth and joy, 
and the peace which is ‘‘ quiet without fear of 
evil.”” Heed wisdom’s voice while it can be 
heard, and follow in her ways which are pleas- 
antness and her paths which are peace, now 
while the good, the right way can be plainly 
seen. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Talk with the children about school as a 
place where certain things are to be learned 
which are to be used later. Show different 
school-books. Imagine the arithmetic to cry 
aloud, ‘‘Come, learn of me, if you would 
know how to keep accounts and how to buy 
and sell.”’ The geography says, “‘ Learn of me, 
if you wish to know how to get from one part 
of the world to another.’’? And the reading- 
book cries out, ‘‘ Study me, if you wish to be 
able to get information for yourself about 
many things which you cannot see.’’ But 
suppose a. boy who refuses to learn what these 
books contain, who does not heed their voices 
of wisdom, what happens? By and by he 
wishes to work in a store, but nobody will 
employ bim because he has not learned arith- 
metic. He may seek diligently now, but he 
will not find any knowledge of numbers in his 
mind. Orthe boy may desire to be a clerk in 
some office. If he has not become able to 
write well and does not know about different 
countries from which letters may be received, 
he will be of no use here. He refused to Jearn 
at the right time and now his services are re- 
fused. But there is a wisdom better than that 
gained from any arithmetic or geography or 
reading-book. It is the wisdom that comes 
from knowing God which makes a true man 
or a true woman, whether one sells goods or 
writes letters or whatever one’s work. 

The wise Solomon, who wrote many of the 
proverbs which we are to study for the next 
five Sundays, spoke of this wisdom as stand- 
ing in the street and by the city gate where 
crowds of people used to assemble in the mar- 
ket place and uttering her words. He in- 
tended to show by this picture of wisdom that 
one could learn to be truly wise everywhere, 
and that there was especial need of wisdom in 
places where men meet together for trade or 
for any other purpose. Aud these who do not 
choose to listen to wisdom’s voice may wander 
so far away that they cannot hear it any 
longer. Do you not think a boy very foolish 
who does not learn now the things that he 
must know later, if he is to gain anything in 
life? But how much greater folly not to- 
choose the fear of the Lord, which is true wis- 
dom and which will make him dwell securely - 
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and with no fear of evil all through this lite, 
and which he cannot lose even when this life 
ends! ‘‘See that ye refuse not Him that 
speaketh.”’ 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, April 23-29. Renewing Consecration. 
Hos.14; John 21: 15-17; Heb. 11:39, 40; 12: 1-4. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Yooba Be Ob, 


\ PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. _ 


Topic; April 30-May 6. My Choice. 
It? Proy, 1: 29; Matt. 6: 19-24. 

In these modern days religion is set fort so 
attractively and the path into the Christian 
life is made so easy that we may be in danger 
of forgetting the importance and even the ab- 
solute necessity of choice. Even those of us 
who may think that in a certain sense we have 
been Christians all our lives can probably 
recall a time and place when and where we 
definitely and fully committed ourselves to 
Christ. And if we have tried to do any work 
for Him we have doubtless found that a very 
essential thing in bringing men into the king- 
dom is to get them to make a clean, straight- 
forward, out-and-out decision. There are too 
many men like Pilate. They would like to get 
somebody else to settle the matter for them. 
They dodge and vacillate. They cry out pit- 
eously, ‘“‘ What shall Ido with Jesus?” There 
are but two alternatives. You can decide to 
obey and trust Him or you can choose to live 
your life without any reference to Him. And 
if one will not face this choice he stands, prac- 
tically, with those who have rejected Christ. 

Progress in the Christian. life is just as de- 
pendent upon this faculty of choice. Here 
again we are likely to delude ourselves. We 
think that having launched-out into the cur- 
rent we shall be carried to the desired haven. 
The Christian atmosphere, the Christian sur- 
roundings.in which we move, will, we reason, 
keep us steady and foster our growth. True, 
but not the whole truth. The influence of 
other Christian lives, the Christian sentiment 
which is abroad in the community, may be 
turned to good account, but after all our high- 
est attainments will be the outcome of our 
own personal choices. Every day of our lives 
we shall have to set the apparent good over 
against the real and permanent blessing, the 
attractiveness of self-indulgence over against 

' the pain and struggle involved in a course of 
self-denial, the pleasures of Pharaoh’s court 
over against the afllictions of the people of 
God, but only as the choice is bravely and un- 
reservedly made is the soul sure to reach its 
fullest breadth and stature. One man cannot 
make it for another, nor does God override 
the free will with which He has endowed man 
and make it for him. It is, indeed, a high 
honor which is intrusted to us that we are 
made the arbiters of our own destiny and the 
architects of our own characters. Are we 
proving worthy of the trust reposed in us? 

Parallel verses: Deut. 30: 19, 20: Josh. 24: 
15-25; Ps. 84:10; Prov: 16: 16; 22:1; Is.56: 4-7; 
65: 11,12; Matt. 6: 24; Luke 10: 41,42; 2 Cor. 

5: 14,15; Heb. 11: 24-26; 1 John 4: 9-11. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
aN DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKE IN TURKEY. 


_A great calamity has befallen the city of 
Malatia, writes Dr. H. N. Barnum of Harpoot, 
Turkey, in a recent communication to the 
American Board. On the morning of March 3 
an earthquake occurred, which, so far as can 
be ascertained by telegraph, has left a good 
part of the city, especially the Christian quar- 
ter, practically in ruins. 
graphs that the church, the four school build- 
- ingsand the parsonage are all destroyed. The 
pasha informs us that 180 dead have been re- 
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covered from the ruins up to the present time 
and that there are 300 wounded. The shocks 
have continued for some days so that the 
houses still standing are considered unsafe 
and the people are living out of doors in their 
gardens while rain or snow falls nearly every 
day. A second telegram from the pastor says: 
“ Fifty thousand people are living in the mud 
and water. For the love of God, help us! 
Send tents, medicines and money as soon as 
possible.” 

The sultan has sent 300 liras or $1,320 and 
the local government is moving slowly. The 
people of Harpoot, Turks and Armenians as 
well as Protestants, are making every effort 
to meet the present distress of the people of 
all classes in Malatia. The theological stu- 
dents are scattered among the villages to se- 
cure help. The present distress is very great 
and we are doing what we can, at this dis- 
tance, to relieve it. There was much sickness 
in Malatia before this calamity and it is iney- 
itable that the loss of life from exposure will 
be greater than from the earthquake itself. 

A little more than three years ago the prin- 
cipal part of the market, embracing more 
than 1,000 shops with their goods, was swept 
away in a single night by fire, and in less than 
a year the disaster was repeated on a larger 
scale. This double blow almost paralyzed 
the whole city. Many of the residents were 
ruined but the majority, with rare pluck, re- 
established their business. Malatia has been 
regarded as a much stricken city, but these 
fires were a trifle as compared with the calam- 
ity that has now fallen upon it. 

Malatia has been one of the best of our out- 
stations. It has a congregation of about 300 
and a church membership of over one hundred. 
For many years the church, with great effort 
and self-denial, has been self-supporting, al- 
though receiving aid from the board in its 
school work. The city was well equipped for 
religious and educational work, good substan- 
tial buildings having been secured through 
the enterprise of the pastor and the commu- 
nity. The high school building was repaired 
last year at a large expense and the people 
were planning to enlarge their chapel during 
the present year. 

While friends at adistance cannot send help 
in time to relieve the immediate distress aid 
will be needed for some time to come by many 
who were dependent on their work for their 
daily bread. Many of the poor will be unable 
to repair their houses without aid. The Pro- 
testant congregation will need not a little help 
forthe future. They will not be able to pay the 
salaries of their pastor and teachers «for some 
time to come, and as for the buildings—the 
church, parsonage and schools—it will be ut- 
terly impossible for the community to rebuild 
them. We commend this case of sore need to 
all the churches and missionaries in this coun- 
try and to our friends abroad, asking for these 
people sympathy and substantial aid. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


A statement of the receipts of the American 
Board during March of 1892 and 1893, as well 
as the comparative showing of the first seven 
months of the two years, is given below: 

March, 1892. March, 1893. 


Donations.............05- PAB I ZS/ AB ae ccine ces ainias bees $44,318.40 
TS LACLOB ev ewecscaceoclesr Osa OTe aletelaletetete\sisithesieieinis 7,046.29 
f $17,158.22 $51,364.69 

7 months 7 months 

last year. this year. 

Donations.. 270,785.02... $291,391.32 
Legacies.... . 124,609.18... 83,287.68 


$395,394.20 


Gain, donations, $20,606.30 
Loss, legacies, 41,321.50 


$374,679.00 


The last page of the Bible in the Gilbert 
Island tongue, upon which Rey. Hiram Bing- 
ham has been at work for thirty-four years, 
was read last week in the composing and 
pressrooms of the American Bible Society in 
New York. The. scene was a dramatic one, 


when, after the last verse of the last chapter 
of Revelation was set up in tyne and a proof 
taken, with some ceremony, Mr. Bingham 
read the words aloud in the strange tongue, 
his voice trembling with emotion, The super- 
intendent of printing then led the way to the 
pressroom, the type was placed in the form 
and the last page of the first Bible in the 
Gilbert Island language was completed and 
the missionary’s long task was ended. Dr. 
Gilman, secretary of the Bible Society, says 
that Mr. Bingham is the only man who has 
ever reduced a language to writing, com- 
pleted a vocabulary, constructed a grammar 
and translated the entire Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation and then revised all the proofs. 


One of the most appalling features of the 
work in Mexico is the extreme poverty of the 
common people. Miss Prescott, in a letter 
from Parral, published in Mission Studies, says: 
“The growing poverty of the people is more 
apparent every day. Scarcely an hour passes 
that we do not have calls to feed the starving. 
I have offered to give breakfasts to all chil- 
dren who will come to school if they have had 
nothing to eat in their homes, and every morn- 
ing some accept the offer. They are satisfied 
with a piece of bread and a bit of dark sugar, 
costing only a cent and a haif, and this keeps 
them from being hungry till noon. Almosta 
year ago we had to close our school in Las 
Cuevas on account of the poverty of the par- 
ents. They had hoped before the failure of 
crops to support a teacher but were greatly 
disappointed. We hope that another year we 
can reorganize our school there. We should 
be glad to have more boarders here, but we 
have no funds for them and times are so hard 
just now with the farmers that they are un- 
able to afford the expense themselves.”’ 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

A pathetic appeal for books comes. from 
Central Africa. In Lake Nyassa is Lukoma 
Island, containing only twelve square miles 
but more densely populated than many places 
in Europe. Missionaries have lived there for 
years and many of the natives are able to 
read ana write. The island has recently been 
completely transformed, huts of earth and 
straw giving place to edifices of stone and 
brick. One of the first substantial buildings 
was intended to hold the fine library of the 
Universities Missions. But before the build- 
ing was completed a fire destroyed the 1,500 
volumes which the missionaries had accumu- 
lated. Now they are hungry for cyelopedias 
works of science, grammars and dictionaries 
of various foreign languages, books of travel, 
poetry, history and standard fiction. 


The sixty-eighth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society was observed in Washing- 
ton last week. A synopsis of the annual re- 
port given by the missionary secretary, Rev. 
W. A. Rice, D.D., shows the vast work which 
this society has carried on since its organiza- 
tion sixty-eight years ago. During this time 
it has circulated 30,000,000 volumes of evan- 
gelical non-sectarian literature, besides more 
than 415,000,000 traets and 220,000,000 copies of 
periodicals. These publications represent 150 
languages. For gratuitous distribution of its 
literature to Christian workers to aid in reach- 
ing the people with the gospel there have been 
expended $2,170,000. Through the society's 
system of union missionary colportage the 
missionaries, of whom no less than 175 have 
been employed annually, bave circulated 
about 15,700,000 volumes among the most 
needy and scattered of our pepulation, includ- 
ing immigrants and Indians. Lastly, in its 
foreign work, there have been expended $772,- 
000 in grants to foreign missionaries of evan- 
gelical churches and in publications in foreign 
languages. The report for the past year shows 
receipts of $375,000. There have been em- 
ployed 186 colporteurs, laboring in thirty-six 
States and Territories. 
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ME. BANCROFT’S LIBRARY. 

It will be remembered that the Hon. George 
Bancroft, lately deceased, left by will his 
library to the United States provided Con- 
gress would pay $75,000 for it. The library 
is very rich in certain historical lines, espe- 
cially in relation to our own revolutionary 
history. It also includes many rare and valu- 
able maps and other miscellaneous publica- 
tions, and contains a great deal of well-selected 
general literature, among which are stated to 
be a very large number of presentation copies 
of books containing autographs of their au- 
thors. Such a collection seldom comes into 
the market, and the United States was fortu- 
nate indeed in having the opportunity to add 
it to the National Library at Washington. 

But it threw the opportunity away. The 
offer of the library at the price stated had to 
be accepted by each branch of Congress. The 
Senate voted favorably, but the House refused 
to indorse the Senate’s action, voting not to 
make the purchase at present. One excuse 
alleged js that it was hoped that Mr. Ban- 
croft’s executors would reduce the price de- 
manded if no eagerness to purchase were man- 
ifested. Another is that the National Library 
already includes copies of many of thé works 
owned by Mr. Bancroft. This probably is 
true, but is not a sufficient justification of the 
failure to secure the treasures of the Bancroft 
collection, especially as the extra copies of 
the duplicate books could have been gold off 
easily. The simple fact is that the House of 
Representatives made a very foolish mistake. 
Its action naturally settled the matter at once. 
Mr. John S. Kennedy of New York stepped 
in, offered Mr. Bancroft’s executors $80,000, 
secured the collection and straightway pro- 
ceeded to turn it over to the Lenox Library, 
already one of the finest collections in the 
world. 

Probably many of the members of the na- 
tional House of Representatives who voted 
against this purchase never will appreciate 
the consequences of their action. Apparently 
to many such men one lot of books is about as 
valuable as any other and $75,000 seems too 
much to be spent for books, and should be 
reserved to pay for congressional funerals or 
trips to inspect national lighthouses! But 
there are persons enough in the United States, 
as there were in the Senate, to its honor, 
who know that the nation in failing to obtain 
the library of the eminent historian—who evi- 
dently wished it to become public property, 
as was especially fitting under the circum- 
stances—has suffered a loss not to be repaired, 
and a loss of prestige quite as much as of the 
library itself. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DR. SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


The sub-title of this work is The Religion of 
Revelation in Its Pre-Christian Stage of De- 
velopment. This edition has been translated 
by Prof. J. A. Patterson, of the United Presby- 
terian College in Edinburgh, from the fourth 
German edition. The work has long been 
recognized in Germany as among the stand- 
ards, and the author is regarded by some as 
having found a middle ground between the 
schools represented by Delitzsch and Stade 
respectively. Dr. Schultz’s aim is to ascer- 
tain and set forth what the books of the Old 
Testament actually teach, if studied from the 
historical point of view. The question sought 


to be answered is what form did religion take. 


during the various stages of religious life in 
{srael up to the close of the apostolic age. 

In reference to such matters as the inspira- 
tion and credibility of the Old Testament 
books, the author holds with some other mod- 
ern scholars, that ‘‘ The stories about creation, 
the primeval condition of man and the fall, 
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are myths,” and his general conclusion here is 
as follows: 


Genesis is the book of sacred legend, with a 
mythical introduction. The first three. chap- 
ters of it, in particular, present us with rev- 
elation-myths of the most important kind, and 
the following eight with mythical elements 
that have been recast more in the form of 
legend. From Abraham to Moses we have na- 
tional legend pure and simple, mixed with a 
variety of mythical elements which have be- 
come almost unrecognizable. From Moses to 
David we have history still mixed with a 
great deal of the legendary, and even partly 
with mythical elements that are no longer 
distinguishable.. From David onwards we 
have history, with no more legendary ele- 
ments in it than are everywhere present in 


history as written by the ancients. 


This is far too sweeping. Evidently the au- 
thor holds that the books of the Bible are not 
differently inspired from those of Homer, for 
example, and he searches the former for evi- 
dence as to Israel’s religious belief and devel- 
opment as he might the Iliad and the Odyssey 
for similar evidence as to the religion of the 
Greeks. Of course he recognizes a more dis- 
tinctly religious meaning and purpose in the 
Old Testament than could be found in Homer, 
but this does not affect the other fact. This 
issue is plain and often has been raised within 
recent years. We see no sufficient treason for 
accepting Dr. Schultz’s position. The Bible 
should be studied with the same conscientious 
fidelity with which any other book should be. 
The scholarship applied to it should be as crit- 
ical as that applied to any other book. But 
this does not necessarily involve the assum p- 
tion so often made, as here, that the Bible is 
not different from any other book. 

The latter portion of the work, which treats 
of the development of different religious doc- 
trines—the divine existence and attributes, 
sin, the atonement, the resurrection, etc.—is 
more rewarding to the reader. Those chap- 
ters which discuss angels and man’s relation 
to the Elohim, the entrance of sin into the 
world, miracles, etc., are very striking pas- 
sages in their reverent -boldness and their 
keen discriminations. As a comprehensive 
résumé of the development of the theology of 
the Old Testament, the work is exceedingly 
helpful, even if one exercise his privilege of 
disputing the author’s conclusions now and 
then. It is more intelligible by ordinary read- 
ers than many such works, although, of course, 
itis meant primarily for trained theologians. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $6.00.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


Mr. C.M. Williams’s Review of the Systems 
of Ethics, Founded on the Theory of Evolution 
{Macmillan & Co. $2.60] has two parts. The 
first is composed of a series of condensed 
statements of the views of Darwin, Wallace, 
Haeckel, Spencer, Fiske and some seven or 
eight more eminent modern scientific thinkers 
and reasoners. The second part sets forth the 
author’s own reflections and conclusions. The 
chief impression which the volume leaves on 
the mind is that of the author’s laborious 
painstaking. He shows the fruits of wide 
reading and hard thinking but we cannot re- 
gard him asa safe guide. His reasoning is 
that of an avowed agnostic. We differ from 
most of his important conclusions and we find 
it hard to understand how any fair and honor- 
able man can have allowed himself to carica- 
ture Christianity in the manner of these pages. 
Such extravagances occur, and more than once, 
as this: ‘The justification of all sin in God’s 
elect, a permanent indulgence, is plainly 
taught by Paul, Rom. viii.: 33,” ete. Fortu- 
nately the nearly six hundred pages of this 
volume are so far from being characterized by 
any popular qualities that only those who are 
competent to resist the temptation to be led 
away by the author’s antagonism toward 
Christfanity are likely to be exposed to it. 

Rey. Dr. William Alexander, the Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe, delivered a series of lec- 
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tures in 1892 in this country, chiefly at Colum- 
bia College, on subjects connected with the 
evidences of Christianity. They are now out 
in a substantial book called Primary Convic- 
tions [Harper & Bros. $2.50]. They are nine 
in number, are suggested by the clauses of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds and kindred pas- 
sages of Scripture, and are intended to aid 
people, the young especially, to distinguish 
between real Christian truths and inexact but 
popular statements of them. The last chapter 
is the Ramsden sermon, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, Eng., after the 
preacher’s return from America. The notes 
to these lectures are copious and are inserted 
between the lectures. The volume has posi- 
tive and considerable apologetic yalue.— An- 
other excellent volume of discourses from a 
British source is Agonix Christi [E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25], by Dr. William Lefroy, the 
Dean of Norwich. It contains eleven thought- 
ful, solemn, often profoundly tender and al- 
ways deeply impressive sermons on the deity, 
humanity and sufferings of Jesus. They are 
examples of the best modern English State 
Church preaching. 

Inductive Studies in the Twelve Minor Prophets 
[Young Men’s Era Publishing Co. 50 cents], 
by W. W. White, Ph. D., is a well-arranged 
and helpful hand-book adapted for use by in- 
dividuals or classes. It is the outgrowth of 
actual courses of Biblical study at the Lake 
Geneva (Wis.) College Student Conference 
last summer, and its practical value has been 
demonstrated already.— The First Millennial 
Faith [Saalfield & Fitch. 50 cents], by the 
author of Not on Calvary, contains a sketch 
of the life of the Monk Anselm and a compila- 
tion of the utterances of the church fathers 
down to’ A.D. 1,000 on the subject of the 
atonement, and urges that the atonement con- 
sists in the lifelong sacrifice of Jesus as our 
ransom in opposition to the satisfaction the- 
ory advanced by Anselm.— The Biblical Doc- 
trine of Sin [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. 60 cents], by Prof. J. S, Candlish, 
D.D., belongs to the valuable series of Hand- 
books for Bible Classes, and is a clear, simple 
and practical yet truly scholarly work. It is 
one of the best discussions of the theme to be 
found. ‘ 

STORIES, 

The World of Chance [Harper & Bros. $1.50], 
Mr, Howells’s latest novel, is conspicuous for 
its keen analyses of character and its photo- 
graphic reproductions of certain sorts of plain, 
simple life. Its chief interest lies in its ac- 
count of the strivings of a young author to 
get into print. There is very little love-mak- 
ing, and that is not very hearty. Some fea- 
tures of the plot need a justification not af- 
forded in order to excuse their unlikelihood, 
e.g., the extraordinarily cordial treatment of 
Ray by Brandreth from the first. Indeed, 
improbabilities seem dispropertionately nu- 
merous. The public verdict as to the interest 
of the story will vary. It will afford most 
pleasure to those whose appreciation of good 
literary workmanship in details is most highly 
trained. More might have been made out of 
the material. Nobody will deny that the au- 
thor has done neatly and skillfully so much as 
he seems to have attempted, but one is con- 
scious of a certain narrowness of range in the 
book and of a haunting sense of incomplete- 


‘ness as he lays it aside. 


We wish we had at command some unhack- 
neyed adjectives which might serve to express 
our liking for White Birches [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], by Anne Eliot. Among the many noy- 
els which we have read we can recall only a 
very few which have afforded us such genuine 
pleasure as this. The same elements often 
have been worked up into the plot of a story, 
but they seldom have formed so charming, 
telling and suggestive a series of combinations 
and contrasts. he characters of the story are 
drawn with genuine power and most of the 


quite wins the reader’s heart. 


'nam’s Sons. 
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minor ones are cameo-like in their distinctness 
as the chief. There is moral truth in thestory 
and more than one form of it; there is literary 
art of a high order; there is human nature, 
the lifelikeness of which all can readily appre- 
ciatesbut which so few know how to portray ; 
and there is a constant increase of the interest 
of the story to the end. 

Tiny Luttrell [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00], 
by E. W. Hornung, is a better book decidedly. 
It is more of a stock novel, the Australian 


‘girl in England being the not unfamiliar 


theme, but this Australian girl is very mucn 
of a girl, and in spite of her naughtinesses 
It is really a 
strong picture which the author has drawn, 
that of this heroine, but most of the other 
people in the book are weak and perhaps are 
meant to be in order to serve as foils for her. 
But people will like the book the more of it 
they read. Robert Louis Stevenson’s latest 
book, a sollection of three stories—one of 
which, however, has five chapters—is called 
Island Nights’ Entertainments [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25]. It illustrates renewedly 
the author’s familiar, and really remarkable 
power of graphic narration and it represents 
certain phases of South Sea island life with 
pictorial vividness. Many people, -however, 
do not care enough about knowing how 
traders, stranded seamen, native chiefs and 
others live in that part of the world to inform 
themselves at the cost of reading all the rough 
talk with which such a story as the first of 
these almost of necessity abounds. The last 
two are more fanciful and are practically fairy- 
tales. ; 

After such books as these the grotesque plot 
and overstrained rhetoric of A Wild Proxy [Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. $1.00], by Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, seems all the more unpleasantly out of the 
common. It is improbability run wild, given 
quite free license, and then sensationally de- 
scribed.— William Black’s That Beautiful 
Wretch [Harper & Bros. 90 cents] is always 
breezy and delightful, and in the new edition 
is offered in agreeably clear type. We have 
read it afresh with renewed enjoyment. 


POETICAL. 


Eugene Field is a poet who excels in de- 
scriptive verse which he writes with real raci- 
ness. His Second Book of Verse [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25] is simple and natural and 
appeals to the common heart tellingly. Its 
contents are not specially thoughtful and they 
seem to have been written swiftly rather than 
with the utmost care. Yet they are spirited 
and glowing and will suit the multitude while 
they also please most of the critics.——The 
author of Red Leaves and Roses [G. P. Put- 
$1.25], Mr. Madison Cawein, 
seems to study passionate effects, some of 
which are rather forced and a little theatrical, 
yet he reveals undeniable power both in con- 
ception and expression. Some lines in his 
poems are strikingly significant. This book, 
which contains a considerable variety of 
verse, exhibits him as no mean poet, but 
in some danger of failing in simplicity and 
naturalness. The Eloping Angels [Macmil- 
lan & Co. 75 cents] is offered as a caprice, 
by William Watson. Under a semblance of 
almost flippancy the poet has hidden a serious 


meaning. Whether the kernel justifies the 


form of the husk may be a question. The 
verse itself is in no way noteworthy. 

Poems and Hymns (Young Men’s Era Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00] contains miscellaneous 
poems and a number of hymns by the Jate 
Rey. H. D. Ganse, D. D., edited by Rev. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson. They reveal a nature rich 
in poetic discernment and in spirituality and 
gifted with a good degree of power in rhythmi- 
eal expression. ‘They are simple and natural 
poems and some are exceptionally tender and 


‘impressive. —Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


have issued Chapman’s edition of Homer’s Il- 


iad [$3.75] in three volumes in the popular 
form of their Knickerbocker Nugget series. 
The type is clear and there are some illustra- 
tions. Chapman’s translation is too familiar 
to need comment.—Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood’s 
Dream of the Ages [National Tribune, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $2.50] is a Columbian poem in 
which lofty conceptions are clothed in flowing 
and musical verses. The histories of genera- 
tions are characterized in single pages, and 
the poet’s conceptions generally are self-con- 
sistent and well balanced. Some passages of 
the production are exceptionally resonant and 
significant. The author’s portrait is supplied. 
There also are a number of illustrations, but 
they are not as good as they should have been. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


In The Earth’s History [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], an introduction to modern geol- 
ogy by R. D. Roberts, one finds a learned yet 
popularly written treatise, not intended as a 
text-book yet well adapted for that use. The 
field of Great Britain is that especially kept 
in view, and to describe certain of the struc- 
tural changes of the earth and the manner in 
which they came about is the writer’s more 
particular purpose. The book will be enjoyed 
and valued by those far enough advanced to 
comprehend it, as many young people are. It 
has numerous illustrations.—Prof. L. A. 
Sherman’s Analytics of Literature [Ginn & Co. 
$1.40], a manual for the objective study of 
English prose and poetry, strikes us very 
favorably. It is an attempt to apply a scien- 
tific method in the teaching and study of lit- 
erature, to interpret more of the higher mean- 
ing of literature to the more sluggish minds 
and to enable the brightest to perceive better 
how they work. There are sound philosophy 
and criticism in it and it seems to us an un- 
commonly sensible and practically service- 
able work.— Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., 
LL. D., is the author of Division and Reunion, 
1829-1889 [Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25], the 
third and concluding volume of the Epochs of 
American History series. It is, as he says, 
rather a rapid synopsis than a compact narra- 
tive, but it is skillfully managed. The period 
includes so many matters of importance—the 
inauguration of the ‘‘ spoils system,” the long 
continued discussions of the tariff, the slavery 
dispute, the War of the Rebellion and the re- 
construction—that not much room could be 
afforded for any one, but the book is very 
scholarly and of permanent popular value, too. 

Mabel F. Wheaton has edited for school use 
John Ormsby’s translation of Don Quixote 
[Ginn & Co. 60 cents]. It appears to, be well 
suited to its purpose and there is prefaced a 
biographical sketch of Cevantes. The volume 
pelongs to the series called Classics for Chil- 
dren.—In the other somewhat similar series 
known as The Students’ Series of English 
Classics two new volumes are out. One is 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milion and Addison 
[Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 42 cents], edited 
by Prof. James Chalmers, Ph. D., LL. D., and 
the other is Milton Lyrics [Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 35 cents], edited by Louise M. 
Hodgkins. Each volume is creditable to its 
editor. Miss Hodgkins’s, however, is some- 
what the more fully equipped to meet the 
needs of the student. 

Gail Hamilton has put into a small book, 
English Kings in a Nutshell [American Book 
Co. 60 cents], which somebody has illustrated 
appropriately, a series of verses, intended to 
enable the reader to learn to remember the 
English sovereigns in their order. In view of 
its peculiar aim, which necessarily has modi- 
fied its character, one should not scrutinize 
too closely the poetical quality of the verse. 
If to remember the poetry prove any easier 
than to remember the kings and queens with- 
out any accompanying rhymes the studeot 
will be by so much the gainer. If not, he will 
be none the worse off.—An Academic Physi- 


ology and Hygiene [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
$1.00], by O. M. Brands and Dr. H. C. Van . 
Gieson, seems to be aS comprehensive as is 
desirable for school use, and to be judicious, 
practica#l and trustworthy as well as clearly 
written. —The Hlements of Arithmetic [Ameri- 
can Book Co. 30 cents], by President W. J. 
Milne, Ph. D., LL.D., seems to cover well a 
familiar but important field, but we notice no 
unusual features. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Elisabeth L. Cary has translated another 
volume by Francisque Sarcey, his Recollections 
of Middle Life [Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.50]. 
The book describes its author chiefly in the 
role of a public lecturer, in which he appears 
to have been one of the earliest Frenchmen to 
appear. M.Sarcey opens his heart and his 
literary life to his readers with amusing frank- 
ness, and with a buoyant egotism, an artless, 
cheery, matter of course and exuberant yanity 
which blends the comical and the sublime very 
strikingly. Were it not for the oft-recurring 
passages in which this mood comes to the sur- 
face the book would soon grow tedious, for 
his experiences are mostly only what natur- 
ally might have been expected. His portrait 
is of interest in connection with his self-reve- 
lations.— Lieut. W. P. Burnham tells in his 
little book, Three Roads to a Commission in the 
United States Army [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00], 
how a young man desirous of becoming one of 
our army officers may succeed by going through 
West Point, by promotion from the ranks, or by 
appointment from civil life. Al details which 
any inquirer possibly can seek seem to be set 
down or indicated in these pages. If one pos- 
sesses a thoroughly sound body and a reason- 
ably bright mind, there is no reason why he 
should not secure a commission if he wishes 
one. 

Mrs. W. S. Dana has written and Marion 
Satterlee has illustrated a book called How to 
Know the Flowers [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], which, although omitting certain flow- 
ers for one or another reason unnecessary to 
be mentioned, describes scores of wiid flowers 
so that it is easy to recognize them. It tells 
as much about most of them as ordinary peo- 
ple care to know and of many lifelike pictures 
are supplied. The book is not too learned for 
domestic use and it will be a favorite espe- 
cially with young people. It will greatly en- 
large the botanical knowledge of many.—— 
Voices from Flower-land [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.00] contains an original couplet, by 
Emily E. Reader, for each day of the year with 
the name of some flower thought to be appro- 
priate, and there also are lists which explain 
the sentiments and flowers commonly associ- 
ated with each other. The book, which is il- 
lustrated by Ada Brooke, is tastefully issued. 


NOTES. 


— Justin McCarthy, the politician and nov- 
elist, knows four or five languages and reads. 
Greek as fluently as Mr. Gladstone does. 

—— The Russian publishers have petitioned 
their government to put a special tax on the 
writings of any author who ventures to pub- 
lish his own books. 

—— Dr. Holmes has been burning the great 
mass of his accumulated, correspondence, of 
course retaining such as are likely to be of 
future significance. 

——The new edition of Pepys’s Diary, 
edited by Mr. Wheatley, will be the first to 
contain the entire contents of the author’s 


‘manuscript, except a few unprintable pas- 


sages. 

— The successor of the late William Brad- 
ford as a painter of Arctic scenery is likely to 
be Mr. Frank W. Stokes, of Philadelphia, who 
accompanied the Peary expedition and painted 
scenes as far up as 78° 44’. 
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— The publishers of Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s poems claim that more copies of 
her works now are sold than of those of any 
other living poet, English or American, and 
that their sales have doubled during the past 
year. 

—— Tintoretto’s famous portrait of a Vene- 
tian nobleman, which some of our readers 
will recall haying seen in the Doge’s Palace 
‘in Venice, has been cut into shreds by some 
scoundrel, who, it is to be hoped, will be un- 
earthed and punished, although no probable 
penalty would be adequate to the offense. 


— The New York Tribune says of Park 
Godwin, William Cullen Byrant’s son-in-law, 
that he is seventy-seven years old yet is still 
in his prime physically and mentally, and 
converses with as much vigor ‘‘as when, until 
afew years ago, he was a newspaper editor, 
political leader, translator, biographer, his- 
torian, philosopher, essayist and classic ro- 
mancer combined,’’ 


—— The Japanese have just decided, by a 
committee of the House of Peers, that it is 
neither becoming nor desirable that women 
should be either editors or publishers. Hence- 
forth only men above twenty-one years old 
may fill these positions As there cannot yet 
have been any great rush of Japanese women 
into editorial work or publication, this measure 
probably is merely precautionary, There is 
nothing like being in good season. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. By 
BE. L. Pierce. Vols. III. and IV. pp. 621 and 658. 


$4.00. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
WirHour DoGmMA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. pp. 423. 
$1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE LirE OF MICHAELANGELO BUONARROTI. By 


J.A.Symonds. Vols. I. and II. pp. 469 and 449. 
$7.50. 

STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. By Octave ‘'banet. 
pp. 243. $1.25. 


THE REAL JAPAN. By Henry Norman. pp. 354. 
$1.50 


Tur BIBLICAL DocrRINE OF SIN. By Prof. J. S., 


Candlish,D.D. pp.128. 60 cents. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Vols. 
I.and II. pp. 319 and 402. $1.50. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. By William Winter. pp. 
113, 75 cents. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

Tae Last TENANT. By B. L. Farjeon. pp. 349. 
$1.00. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. By Mark 
Rutherford. Edited by Reuben Shapcott. ‘pp. 388. 
$1.00. : 

Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 

ELIZABETH: CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. By Matt Crim. 
pp. 350. $1.00. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
mie ae THE OTHER? By Isobel Fitzroy. pp. 183. 
$1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Philadelphia. 
THE ALCOHOL QUESTION IN SWITZERLAND. By W. 
Milliet. pp.51. 15 cents. 


Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati. 
THE TRIAL OF REY. PROF. HENRY PRESERVED SMITA, 
D.D. By W.S.P. Bryan, D.D. pp.51. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES, 


March. KINDERGARTEN NEws. 


April. EDUCATION.—ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYS- 
Ics.— RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS.— MusIC 
REVIEW. — Book NEWSs.—CHARITIES REVIEW. — 
MOTHERHOOD.—BOOKBUYER.— ARTIST. 


a 


THE ETHICAL ARGUMENT FOR IM- 
MORTALITY. 

Thomas Davidson, writing in the Inter- 

national Journal of Ethics (April) on The 

Ethics of an Eternal Being, gives his reasoned 


convictions why the soul is immortal, and 
adds: 


The first commandment in the ethical 
code of an eternal being will read, Be at 
every moment all that you can be.... 
The second, a supplement to the first, show- 
ing how it may be obeyed, is, Let your in- 

. tellectual interest, your affection, your ac- 
tivity of will, be proportioned to the worth, 
that is, to the plenitude of being, possessed 
by the different beings in the universe. .. . 


\ 


How will a man, feeling that he lives but to 
realize himself in the eternal fullness of 
God, act? . . . Inthe first place, having laid 
his plans for eternity and feeling assured 
that his purpose cannot be frustrated by 
any happening outside of himself, will live 
with diligence and seriousness but without 
haste, trepidation or worry. ... He will 
look upon all the things .of sense and ambi- 
tion—wealth, honor, power, friends, family 
—as means to enable him to reach his 
Oasis, 

He will take an enthusiastic interest in 
all those institutions whereby men are aided 
in rising to the plenitude of being—in fam- 
ily, society, state, church—he will treat 
them as means, not as ends, holding that 
they exist for him, not he for them... . 
While showing all due regard for the feel- 
ings and views of his fellows, he wil! main- 
tain a complete independence with respect 
to all social forms, demands and caprices, 
yielding to them only in so far as they con- 
tribute to further the end he hasinview. ... 
He will have rich inner life of communion 
with himself and with God, a life of which 
his outer activity will be but the reflection. 
This life will consist of meditation and 
prayer. 


— 


OUR POLITY IN PRACTICE. 
A LETTER MISSIVE. 


Forms of letter missive are frequently de- 
sired by church committees or clerks, as cases 
of need are not common enough in any one 
church to give such persons much experience. 
A particular letter now before us may be 
worth preserving for any occasion which it fits. 
It is for use when a difference between two or 
more members of a church is brought to the 
attention of the church in a regular way and 
the peace of the church may be promoted by 
asking, with consent of the parties, a council 
of churches to examine the case. The opinion 
of such a council could, of course, be only ad- 
visory, but the opinion of impartial persons 
might relieve the church from the excitement 
of some heated partisanship. The Congrega- 
tional Platform of 1865 [chap. 11, sec. 7, p. 52] 
contemplates such a case, as follows: 


To such an advisory council the trial of a 
difficult case is sometimes referred. . . . When 
a member against whom charges have been 
preferred requests the calling of a council for 
the trial of those charges, and the church con- 
sents to the request, or when in any manner 
parties have arisen who desire a council for 
the hearing of the questions between them, 
the churches to constitute the council are mu- 
tually agreed upon between the parties. Yet 
a mutuad council is not convened in the name 
of the parties, but in the name of the church. 
In such cases a refusal. on the part of the 
church to call a council before trial, or at the 
request of such parties, does not give any oc- 
casion for an ex parte council. 


The form of letter missive here given has 
been already used, the parts in brackets being 
subject to change: 


The —— Congregational church in A, 
To the —— Congregational church in D, 
Greeting: 

Whereas unhappy differences have arisen 
between two members of this church [one of 
whom is the pastor thereof]; and whereas cer- 
tain complaints have been filed before the 
church by one of these parties against the 
other; and whereas these differences are such 
as, for the good of this church, seem to require 
the advice of our neighboring churches in 
council assembled, according to Congrega- 
tional usage; we therefore fraternally request 
your attendance by pastor and delegate in an 
ecclesiastical council, to be held in our house 
of worship, in A., on [Tues]day [Feb. 28], 18[90], 
at [11] o’clock [a.]m.,. to examine into these 
differences and complaints and to give us such 
advisory judgment as may be the result of 
your investigations and deliberations. To 
this reference for hearing ang advice the par- 
ties between whom these unhappy differences 
exist have also consented. 

Wishing you grace, mercy and peace, . 

Fraternally yours in behalf of the church, 
, {[Names.] Committee. 
The churches invited are as follows: 
[Names of churches.] 
Together with the following named persons: 
[Names of persons.] 
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CREDENTIALS FOR DELEGATES TO COUNCILS. 
Any one familiar with ecclesiastical coun- 
cils knows that the delegates bring credentials 
made out in all sorts of fashions and, in fact, 
in no fashionat all. There ought to be greater 
carefulness in this respect. To aid in seeuring 
this result Mr. Phineas Hubbard, clerk of the 
North Avenue Church in Cambridge, has pre- 


-pared a blank which is in use there and in 


several other churches in this vicinity. Bound 
together they make a convenient volume of 
fifty pages, which sells for a dollar. It will 
save church clerks a great deal of labor and 
enable them to keep a record of the participa- 
tion of their respective churches in councils. 
This is the detachable form given to the dele-- 


gate: 
{To be handed in to the scribe of the council.) 
DE. Wai. wsicco v's otis us/ctslainlelsia ale Maile ane eta Congregational 
Church, i020. gc ceadens sack cnee ee eeaa eat eee ; State of 
To Brothers; /c.isssecagcuas eee eee 


This is the corresponding blank kept by the 
clerk, just as the stubs of checks are retained 
in a check-book: 


To the clerk: 
It is important, in filling out a certificate, that the 
re be informed by the certificate of the following 
acts: 
1. Of the meeting when such election was had. 
2. Of the party or parties calling the council. 
3. Of the place and time of convening of council, 
4. Of the purpose for which the council was called, 
as set forth in the letter missive inviting this church to 
be represented, 


DOGO yo 0s ene Seis ecw ceisie veins cs iv sinle die einen ann RAP Bsa 
Council called by...... ae ese 


Date of council,.. 
PUrposeyi nc ccseisece 


BAPTISM NOT REGARDED AS ESSENTIAL. 


I was interested in the editorial decision 
respecting Fellowship with Quakers in the 
Gleanings of Feb. 23. My church has recently 
received a regular letter of dismission and 
recommendation to itself of a member from 
the Friends Church of Portland. We did not 
go back of the letter to ask as regards water 
baptism, any more than we would ask a per- 
son bringing us a letter from any other church 
whether he had been sprinkled or immersed. 
Of course the bearer of the letter, in coming 
into our church, accepts the communion as we 
do and perhaps, if the question had been 
raised, would have accepted water baptism. 
We preferred not to raise the question, but to 
receive the letter in the spirit in which it was 
given. I may say furtber that the pastor of 
the Friends Church referred to receives a reg- 
ular salary (a somewhat unusual thing with 
them, I think,) and is also a member of the 
Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Portland 
and vicinity. 


Cumberland Wills, Me. EK. M. Cousins. 


WHO MAY ADMINISTER THE SACRAMENTS ? 


Should one who is called to a church to be 
its pastor and who is not as yet ordained, not 
even licensed, administer the Lord’s Supper if 
the church vote so? . J. O. W. 

It is quite contrary to the usage of Congre- 
gational churches for a person who is not an 
ordained minister to act asif he were ordained. 
This ‘statement applies as truly to one who 
has been licensed, or, to use a more fitting 
word, approbated to preach, but not yet or- 
dained. Sucha person has simply been recom- 
mended by an association or conference as a 
proper candidate for ordination. We can 
imagine a case in which Christians cast away 


‘on a desert island without a minister might 


appoint one of their number to administer bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and less ex- 
treme emergencies sometimes exceptionally 
justify this course. But decency and good 
order require that to the ordained ministry 
should be assigned the administration of the 
sacraments. 


Bs 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 

{ NEWS. 

One of the recommendations of the church 
newspaper that is not often noticed is its value 
to absent and former members. 

There seems to be life and a true missionary 
spirit in the church where the laymen take 
charge of the morning service in order that 
the pastor may care for another and needy 

- field. 
_If the only use of the printed calendar were 
to do away with pulpit notices it has made its 
electionsure. The evils of the notice system 
are not fully appreciated until the other way 
has been tried. 

Considerable attention has been given in 
past issues to the Sunday Evening Clubs, but 
the account published this week shows more 
definite results and has had a longer trial than 
some before reported. 


‘THE SUNDAY EVENING CLUB AT 
APPLETON, WIS. 

The pastor of the church at Appleton, Wis., 
Rey. John Faville, like his predecessors and 
like the pastors of many other churches, be- 
ing sorely troubled at the meager attendance 
at the evening service, undertook to improve 
that service, and invited a score of young busi- 
ness men to a supper at one of the leading 
hotels to solicit their co-operation in efforts 
to increase the interest in that service and in 
some measure to make them responsible for 
its conduct. 

As a result of that informal meeting the 
Sunday Evening Club was organized. It ob- 
tained permission from the trustees to direct 
the evening service and to use the offerings at 
that service in carrying on its work. In 
one of their recent papers the method and 
results of their work are briefly given as fol- 
lows: “‘ The evening service is under the direc- 
tion of the club and consists of free seats, a 
program for each person, good music, vocal 
and instrumental, responsive readings, a fif- 
teen-minute sermon and a hearty welcome to 
all.’ ‘*The Young Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club was organized Feb. 7, 1892, with twenty 
members. At this date (April 8, 1893) it num- 
bers 329. It has increased the attendance upon 

the evening services from an average of less 
than 200 to more than 700, It has made the 
service both popular and helpful, attractive 

and yet religious. The club desires to enlist 

in this work all the men of the city who are 
not identified with other churches. A book 
with the constitution and roll of members is 
kept in the main vestibule of the church. 
Any one may become a member by adding 
his name to the list and paying, at his conven- 
ience, the initiation fee of one dollar.” 

The increase in interest in the evening work 
has given a new impetus to the morning serv- 
ice, and indeed to all the branches of church 
work. A showing of the results may be in- 
complete without the statement that of ninety- 
five members added to the church at the last 
communion season (eighty-nine on confession) 
twenty-five were from the membership of the 
club. 

‘The officers of the club are president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, who hold 
their positions three months. The work in de- 
tail is thrown chiefly upon committees, which 
are changed monthly. These consist of a com- 
mittee on worship, of which the pastor 18 
chairman; on music, of which the organist 
is director; on printing, which furnishes pro- 
grams and advertises the service; on ushers, 
‘numbering ten or twelve men; on social work, 
to arrange for an entertainment in the church 
parlors one week day evening during the 
month, to introduce and promote acquaint- 


. ance with new members and their families; on 


finance, of which the treasurer is chairman ; 
and on membership. These committees imply 
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PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DENVER. 


Sunday, April 9, was a joyful day in the his- 
tory of Plymouth Church, Denver. The dedi- 
cation of the chapel in the morning was the 
first public service held in the new building. 
The sermon was by the pastor, Rev. F. T. 
Bayley, from the words, ‘“‘ What mean ye by 
these stones?’”’ In the afternoon a service 
of fellowship was held, in which clergymen 
of different denominations participated. In 
the evening addresses were made by the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. W. Shelton and Supt. C. M. 
Sanders. : ‘ 

The present building constitutes tle chapel 
and Sunday school toom and is seventy-five 
feet by’eighty. It is built of white lava stone 
after the Romanesque style. The interior ar- 
rangements are finely adapted to church work. 


The building thus far completed will cost, in- 
eluding furnishings, $16,500. The complete 
structure, including the lower and main audi- 
torium, which is to seat 700 without the gal- 
leries, will cost about $55,000. 

When the present pastorate began, a year 
and four months ago, there was a resident mem- 
bership of less than fifty and a property which 
has since been sold for $5,990. During this 
brief period seventy-seven new members have 
been received and a property costing $26,500 
has been acquired, while the entire tone and 
condition of the church life has experienced a 
corresponding change. This has been done 
by self-sacrifice and with the help of Eastern 
friends. All seats are free and the envelope 
system is in use. 


work, vigorous and constant, and during the 
year over 250 individuals have rendered cheer- 
ful service. In special music ninety-seven 
have assisted—thirty-four with instruments. 
The expenses of programs and special music 
have been met by the evening contributions, 
which have averaged about $15. Many who 
formerly were practically non-attendants are 
now regularly found in this service, while not 
a few are present also in the morning. 

The secret of the success of this club is 
threefold: first, in giving every one something 
to do by participating in the singing of famil- 
iar hymns and in the responsive Scripture 
readings as given on the printed programs; 
second, in having a short, practical sermon 
not exceeding fifteen minutes; and, third, in 
having special music of high order, both vocal 
and instrumental. These combined have filled 
the church and solved the problem of evening 
attendance. At first the change from the old 
way seemed violent to many whose life habits 
had long been fixed and it was with great re- 
luctance that they would acquiesce in the new 
method, but the experience of over fourteen 
months has given light, and with rare excep- 
tions all regard the movement with favor. 


THE TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION. 

A new title, but not a new organization. 
The Central South Association has fallen in 
with the uniform custom and has applied the 
name of the State in which most of its 
churches are situated to the general body, 
which was organized in 1871 and which in- 
eludes a few churches in Alabama, two in 
Arkansas and one in Kentucky. 

Union Church, in Fisk University, enter- 
tained the association April 6-9. Rev. J. W. 
Tolliver preached the opening sermon. Fri- 
day morning the association attended chapel 


exercises in the university, and several short, 
helpful addresses were made by delegates. 
After organization, with Rev. George Lusty 
as moderator, the reports were heard. None 
of our churches can be considered very strong, 
but, while there were a few doleful sounds, 
there were many notes that ‘sounded like 
bugle blasts telling of advancing columns of 
courageous Christian hosts. Rev. B. A. Imes 
presented a paper on Infant Baptism, which 
was a timely encouragement of the custom of 
infant consecration. Rey. J. E. Smith, in a 
paper on Church Extension, pleaded for more 
churches. This, together with a paper on the 
Demand for and Nature of the Theological 
Seminary, by Prof. C. W. Dunn, elicited warm 
discussion, and the impression made was that 
the churches are appreciating more and more 
the necessity of extending as vigorously as 
possible a spiritual and intelligent type of 
Christianity. On Friday night Rev. G. W. 
Moore presented the church work of the 
A. M.A. ina spirited address, and Rey. Ben- 
jamin Dodge uplifted his hearers with the 
story of faith and sacrifice which had estab- 


jished the mountain work at Pleasant Hill. 


Throughout the meeting the discussions 
evinced a warm appreciation of the work of 
the A.M. A.in the South and a true sympathy 
with it in the perplexing problems confronting 
it. There was a spirit of eagerness for the 
coming of better things and of determination _ 
to enter the doors of opportunity as fast as 
the Lord should open them. 

The Woman’s Missionary Union, occupied 
most of Saturday afternoon. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. J. E. Smith, Mrs. H. S. Bennett 
and Mrs. G. W. Moore. 

On Saturday evening a social with refresh- 
ments was given in the theological building 
by the churches of Nashville and the associa- 
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tion closed its sessions with the communion 
service Sunday night. Cc. W. D. 


A WESTERN MEETING. 

The Association of Eastern Washington and 

Northern Idaho was held at Dayton, Rev. 
S. B. L. Penrose, pastor, April 4-6, with Rey. 
H. P. James as moderator. The first evening 
Supt. A. J. Bailey preached the sermon. On 
the following morning he and General Mis- 
sionary Walters presented the Condition and 
Needs of Western and Eastern Washington. 
The addresses were illustrated with a map 
showing the location of churches and Sunday 
schools and the vast fields unoccupied. At 
the suggestion of the State officers it was 
recommended that the churches aim to con- 
tribute to the Home Missionary Society a 
sum equivalent to $2 per member. The vari- 
rious reports indicated gratifying progress. 
Four churches and several Sunday schools 
have been organized. Most of the churches 
have made wholesome growth. An unusual 
number have enjoyed seasons of refreshing. 
The work has so developed in all directions 
that several new men are needed at once. 
Denominational comity received special at- 
tention. The committee appointed a year ago 
to carry out approved plans made an elabo- 
rate report through its chairman, Rey. G. A. 
Hooker, the substance of which appeared in 
the Congregationalist of April 13. 
. The idea did not receive the approval of any 
denomination but the Presbyterian. It was 
clearly demonstrated that Congregationalism 
did not spread itself at the expense of other 
churches. Higher Christian Education was 
ably handled by President J. F. Eaton of 
Whitman College. The interests of Whitman 
were fully discussed. It was recommended 
that an effort be made to obtain a Cushing 
Kells endowment and building fund of $20,- 
000 each. The devotional hours were. times 
when the power of the Spirit was felt in a spe- 
cial manner and the evening services were 
evangelistic in their nature. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The appointment of Rey. G. H. Gutterson as suc- 
cessor of Rev. C. J. Ryder in the New England 
secretaryship of the A. M. A. brings a vigor- 
ous man into the service of the society. As 

representative of the American Board, under 
which he has served in India, Mr. Gutterson for 
the past two years has made himself widely and 
favorably known among the churches. 


The meeting of the General Association with 
Union Church, beginning Tuesday, May 16, will be 
the first under the change in the rules whereby each 
church may send one delegate, who may or may 
not be its pastor, and for whom it is understood to 
provide, no entertainment being expected from the 
church where the association meets. Union Church, 
however, through its committee, will be glad to 
assist delegates to find good places within satisfac- 

ory distances and at reasonable rates. Correspond- 
ence should be carried on with Rev. N. Boynton. 
‘The sermon will be preached by Rey. Paul Van Dyke. 


Bostonians are to have an opportunity to hear 
Rev. R. &. Horton of London, who is now delivering 
the Lyman Beecher lecturesat Yale. Heisto preach 
at the Old South next Sunday both morning and 
evening. 


Special Lenten services at the Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown, Rev. C. R. Brown, pastor, are followed 
by an increasing interest. The Sunday school at- 
tendance is much larger. Weekly calendars are 
found to be a great improvement over “pwpit no- 
tices.” The monthly church paper, Winthrop Jour- 
nal, finds a welcome from many former as well as 
present members. 

Massachusetts. 


The two most notable features at the Suffolk West 
Cenference, with the Eliot Church, Newton, April 
42; aside from the unprecedented attendance, were 
a paper of remarkable thoughtfulness and brilliancy 
by Prof. A. R. Wells of the Golden Rule on Busy 
Men’s Excuses for Ungodly Living, and an off-hand 
address on another branch of the same general topic 
by the new pastor of the Shawmut Church, Rey. 
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W.E.Barton. Other addresses were by Rev. Messrs. 
T. J. Holmes, Daniel Greene, Reuen Thomas, D. D., 
and by A. G. Sherman. 


The Essex Congregational Club at Salem had for 
its*subject last Monday evening, Have the New 
Testament Scriptures been Accurately Preserved? 
The address was given by William A. Mowry, Esq. 


A series of union evangelistic meetings, continu- 
ing two weeks in Norwood, was closed with an en- 
thusiastic service Sunday evening. The Baptist, 
Congregational and Methodist churches were in the 
movement, working harmoniously under the leader- 
ship of Evangelist F. L. Smith of New York, whose 
preaching and singing were effective. Over sixty 
cards were signed and the churches were stimulated. 


During Rev. F. J. Marsh’s eleven years’ pastorate 
over the church in Walpole 132 have been added to 
the church, over $11,000 have b en contributed for 
benevolence and the church building has been re- 
paired. The Sunday school is responsible, finan- 
cially, for the education of two girls who were once 
Mormons. 


The Fitchburg Congregational Club held its spring 
meeting with the Rollstone Church. Rev. E. B. 
Webb, D.D., spoke on Why I am a Congregation- 
alist. Among other reasons advanced were these: 
Congregationalism is apostolic, democratic and eal- 
culated to awaken and develop spiritual] life.——At 
the Calvinistic Church Rey. C. R. Gale is givinga 
series of evening sermons to young women. Among 
the topics are A Young Woman’s Heroism, Young 
Women who Earn Their Own Living, Two King’s 
Daughters and Woman’s Place in the Church. 

At the Worcester Congregational Club last Mon- 
day evening Rey. Albert Bryant read an essay on The 
Integrity of Home Life versus Its Detractions.— 
At the Ministers’ Meeting in the morning the ques- 
tion, Would it serve to enrich our public worship to 
give less time to the sermon and more to the deyo- 
tional and musical exercises? was discussed in a 
paper by Rev. E. M. Chapman. 


The nearly sixteen years pastorate of Rey. D.O. 
Mears, D.D.,at Piedmont Church, Worcester, closed 
April 9. A special communion service was held, 
twenty-five were received into the church on confes- 
sion and seven by letter. Infant baptism was also 
administered and Bibles were presented to children 
baptized in infancy. On Monday evening a farewell 
reception was tendered to Dr. and Mrs. Mears by the 
church, pastors and friends from other congrega- 
tions and prominent people of the city attending, 
as an indication of the strong hold gained in these 
years. A mahogany hall clock was presented to the 
retiring pastor and wife by friends of the congrega- 
tion. Dr. Mears begins work this week with the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, O. 


During Rey. Daniel Phillips’s four years’ pastor- 
ate, just ended, with the Second Church, Hunting- 
ton, the congregation has nearly doubled and sixty 
have been added to the church, the Jarger portion 
on confession. A Y.P.8.C.E.has been organized, 
which has been of great assistance to both church 
and pastor, the chapel bas been enlarged and the 
church edifice repaired. 


Maine. 


Mr. McArthur, a Scotch evangelist, is holding 
meetings among the islands and stone quarries of 
Penobscot Bay and along the coast.—The church 
in Kenduskeag, which has been supplied by Rev. 
J.J. Banks, will in future be supplied from Bangor 
Seminary.—During the absence of Rey. George H. 
Credeford of Wilton on a vacation, the church edi- 
fice will be repaired.’ — bs 


The Christian Endeavor Society of the Williston 
Church, Portland, entertained the local Christian 
Endeavor Union April 10. After an hour given to 
social fellowship and refreshments nearly six hun- 
dred young péople assembled in the church proper 
and were addressed by Rey. James L. Hill, D. D., on 
Team Work.—While its new edifice is being com- 
pleted the State Street Church will hold its morning 
service in the Presbyterian church. Rey. J. L. Jen- 
kins, D.D., has begun his pastorate. 


There has been manifested lately a greater degree 
of religious interest in the church in Fryeburg, Rev. 
C.S. Young, pastor. Six were recently received to 
membership and more additions are looked for as 
it has a strong ally in its rapidly increasing En- 
deavor Society. ° y 

Capt. G. W. Lane will carry on his coast work this 
season through the support of the churches of the 
State.—Rey. G. W. Reynolds will remain at Gor- 
ham. 

a) Connecticut, 

Rey. I. H. B. Headley has just finished a series of 

special services with Rey. E. H. Burr, D.D., in 
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Lyme. A number of hopeful conversions are re 
ported, 


To those mentioned in our last issue as approved 


by the New Haven Central Association should be. . 


added the names of C. E. Harris and C. W. T. Stras- 
ser of Yale Seminary and Alfred Bayley. Mr. Bay- 
ley has done effective missionary work in India, 
China and England. The examination of all the 
fourteen candidates, both oral and\written, was well 
sustained and unanimously approved. 


The Endeavor Society of the Howard Avenue 
Church, New Haven, celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary, April 6, 9, 10. Rey. R. W. Brokaw of Spring- 
field gave the leading address. The society is in a 
flourishing condition. Mr. A. F. Fehlandt of the 
middle class in Yale Seminary has been engaged as 
a pastor’s assistant in this church for sxx months. 
A series of afternoon teas in various parts of this 
parish has proved effective in getting strangers 
acquainted with each other.—The College Street 
Church has decided to purchase a lot in the western 
part of the city, corner of Sherman Avenue and 
Chapel Street, and erect a temporary building for 
use until the old property can be sold. 


Stephen Nichols, who was the chief benefactor of 
the Olivet Church, Bridgeport, died quite suddenly 
last week. He left $500 in securities to the Sunday 
school of that church, but his will was not com- 
pleted according to his plans. His gifts to this 
church haye amounted to nearly $20,000. 


These eight members of Hartford Seminary were 
approved to preach, April 3, by the Hartford Central 
Association: H.H Sargavakian, Haig Adadourian, 
W.L. Beard, T. J. Bell, H. E. Carleton, Dwight God- 
dard, J. A. Solandt and F. A. Sumner. 


The church in Ansonia has just completed a suc- 
cessful year, thirty-nine members having been re- 
ceivedl. The finances are in excellent condition and 
$200 have been added to the salary of the pastor, 
Rey. W. F. Markwick. 


A lecture of great interest and value was deliy- 
ered, April 10, at the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary by Rey. A. W. Hazen, D. D., on the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles. He gavean outline of the con- 
tents of the “ teaching,” showing that it proved that 
in the apostolic age there were other methods of 
baptism than by immersion, and that in the early 
age of the church there was no distinction between 
a bishop and a presbyter. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The recent addition of forty-five members makes 
the totalon the roll of the Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, over 1,800. Dr. Meredith, notwithstand- 
ing his many other duties, is making a cireuit of all 
his families in pastoral visitation, announcing each 
week the streets on which he may be expected.—— 
The Lewis Avenue Church has broken ground for its 
new house of worship.—Over 100 church members 
attended the semi-annual fellowship meeting of Pil- 
grim Chapel, branch of the Church of the Pilgrims. 
Reports of the past year’s work were read and the 
recently received members introduced. 


Members of the congregation of the South Church, 
Brooklyn, have presented the pastor, Rey. A. J. Ly- 
man, D. D., with $7,000 with which to build a house. 
The gift was an expression of their appreciation of 
his twenty years’ labor among them and of their 
hope that he would remain with them until his life’s 
labor was ended. Dr. Lyman will probably build 
his house on the lot adjoining the church. The 
Metropolitan Sunday schovl convention, which in- 
cludes the colored Sunday schools of New York, 
Brooklyn and Long Island,met in the Nazarene 
Church and re-elected its pastor, Rey. A. J. Henry, as 
president. 


Successful fellowship. meetings have been held. 
with the churches at Ashville and Kiantone, and 
Farmington, Pa., April 4-6, in the afternoon and 
evening at each place. The themes and speakers 
were: Rey..G. E. Henshawe on What the Country 
Church Can Do, and God’s Business First in Our 


' Plans; Rev. Robert Humphrey on Hopefulness and 


Loyalty; Rev. H. M. Higley on Our Work as Congre- 


‘gationalists, and Looking Forward Rather than 


Backward; Rey. H. M. Dalton on Givers and Giving; 
Rey. E. B. Burrows on Points on Public Worship 
Gathered at Home and Abroad, and Congregation- 
alism, with stereopticon illustrations concerning its 
early history. Rey. E. C. Hall also participated. 
This circuit of neighboring pastors for the benefit 
of three vacant churches was profitable for the one 
and pleasant for the other. — 


New Jersey. 


Rey. R. F. Horton of London preached in Mont- 
clair last Sunday in the morning and evening.——At 
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the fifth anniversary of the church in Glen Ridge 
addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. W. H. Ward, 
D.D., A. H. Bradford, D.D., C. A. Savage and C. A. 
Cook. 

THE SOUTH. 

The People’s Church, Washington, D. C., organized 
about three years ago from former members of the 
Asbury Church, one of the most prominent colored 
Methodist Episcopal churches in this city and now 
having a membership of about 500, has recently 
bought a lot sixty-two feet by one hundred and 
twenty-four, on the south side of M Street between 
Sixth and Seventh, northwest, for $15,000. Of this 
$5,750 have been paid and soon a basement will be 
erected to accommodate this rapidly growing church 
which will be obliged to vacate the hall it has here- 
tofore occupied. Rey. J. H. Dailey has proved an 
efficient and successful pastor. 


Kentucky. 

The past year has been prosperous for the York 
Street Church, Newport. A much needed revision 
of the church roll has been made. Twenty-one new 
members were added, sixteen on confession. These 
came largely from the Sunday schoo), which has so 
outgrown the capacity of the building that the 
trustees are looking forward to an enlargement or 
a new structure. A Y.P.S. C. E. and Junior En- 
deavor are active allies, Contributions for beneyo- 
lences have been increased and the salary of the 
pastor, Rev. R. J. Smith, raised $150. He has made 
two missionary journeys into the mountains of the 
State and aided in the organization of new Congre- 
gational churches among the mountain whites. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


In the recent revival at Richfield, which resulted 
in the addition of twenty-four members to the 
church, the Endeavor Society greatly aided the pas- 
tor, especially by visiting from house to house. 


Good results follow the services of Passion Week 
in Columbus. The noou meetings for business men, 
eonducted by Dr. Gladden, have been continued by 
request, and the attendance is good.—At Eastwood 
Church a Junior Endeavor Society is the outcome of 
extra meetings.—The St. Clair Avenue Mission, 
under the charge of the First Church, is prospering. 


The church in Findlay has received from Deacon 
Lorenzo Firmin several houses and lots, one to be 
used as a parsonage. The value of the property is 
over $8,000, and will give an annual income of over 

$700. The church recently received twelve new 


members. 
Illinois. 


The Chicago Ministers’ Union met, April 10, in- 
Farwell Hall. The plainness of the new quarters 
was quite in contrast with the palatial luxury of the 
Grand Pacific, and the attendance was much re- 
duced. The paper by Rev. A. F. Skeele on the Ideal 
Church was a judicious and forceful presentation of 
the purpose and mission of a church, its purpose 
being set forth as redemptive, not social, nor educa- 
tional, nor philanthropic.—A reception to the grad- 
uating class of Chicago Seminary was given at the 
home of President F. W. Fisk, D.D., April 13. 


Rey. H. T. Sell, pastor of the Union Church, Chi- 
cago, is preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on Money, Time, Habit, Success and Failure. 


Michigan. 

The meeting of the Grand River Association at 
Bradley, April 10, was well attended, and the re- 
ports from twenty-nine of the thirty-five churches 
showed a year of excellent work and progress. 
Four churches have been organized, Bass River, 
Corinth, Grand Rapids Holland and Grand Rapids 
Plymouth, with an aggregate membership of 158 
members, now increased to over 200. Powerful re- 
vivals have been in progress in a dozen churches 
resulting in large accessions to their membership 
and in some cases saving churches from extinction. 
No chureh has been without ministerial service dur- 
‘ing the year. The association received into its 
membership Rev. Messrs. R. M. Higgins, W. A. 
Bockhoven, Isaac Lillie and Rey. C. Flint from the 
Methodist Protestant Conference. Inspiring ad- 
dresses were made by Secretary Wright of the A. M. 
A., President Sperry of Olivet College and Supts. 
Van Auken and Warren of the State Home Mission- 
ary Society. A resolution to advise the State Asso- 

- ciation to dispense with the services of a superin- 
tendent for the Northern Peninsula was laid on the 
table after a sharp discussion. At present the 
churches of Sand Lake, Ada First and Second, 
Fisher’s Station, Grandville, Alpine, Hudsonville, 
Byron, Bradley and Wayland are without pastors. 


_ The evangelical churches of Grand Rapids united 
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in inviting Rev. B. Fay Mills to hold meetings Noy. 
7-14 and he has accepted the invitation. 


The Lake Superior Association has just held its 
spring meeting. This comprises the six churches 
of “the copper region” in the upper peninsula, 
where all our strong churches are at present lo- 
eated. They are deeply in earnest in the effort 
more rapidly to reach the many destitute points 
found in that part of the State. They received last 
year a grant of $3,500 from the State apportionment 
of $21,500 plus what should be raised upon the 
ground. At this meeting they passed resolutions 
favoring the making of this region a separate juris- 
diction, looking to an appeal thereafter to the na- 
tional society for larger aid than they have hitherto 
received. Three new churches have been added to 
the association during the year—Ewen, Trout Creek 
and South Lake Linden. 


Rev. H.S. Roblee, pastor of the church in Char- 
lotte, received thirty-nine to membership April 9, 
thirty-four on confession. ‘The same day he received 
twenty-three, seventeen on confession, to member- 
ship in the church in Carmel, where he preaches in 
the afternoon of each Sabbath. 


The first year of home missionary self-support for 
Michigan closed March 31, and the result is some- 
what disappointing. The sum aimed at was $21,500, 
which was $1,500 in excess of what was given by the 
churches for the year previous. It actually reached 
$16,094. 

The new Pilgrim Church at Lansing uses only 
water at its communion service. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 
The new church at Rodney is to be under the pas- 
toral care of Mr. R. K. Stetson of Chicago Seminary 
during the summer. 


The Sioux Association, composed of forty-five 
churches, held its semi-annual meeting with the 
church at Correctionville, April 11-13. The opening 
sermon was preached, by Rey. G. L. Hanscomb. 
The subjects discussed were all of a practical na- 
ture, such as church finance, church music, religious 
literature, churgh comity, evangelistic work, union 
meetings and missions. 


Growing congregations encourage the church in 
Lyons, Rev. C. W. Wilson, pastor. Eighteen were 
received to membership Easter Sunday. 

Nebraska. 


The Republican Valley Association met with the 
church at Trenton, Rey. J. H. Beitel, pastor, April 
11, 12. Although the association met in the ex- 
treme western part of the district, the attendance 
was good. The Woman’s Hour, under the lead 
of Mrs. J.T. Miller, was of unusual interest. An- 
other interesting feature was a symposium on church 
efficiency, the various aspects of the subject being 
treated by three ministers, a deacon and a church 
clerk. The sermon was by Rey. C. D. Gearhart. 
Rey.G. W. Mitchell presented a paper on the Church 
and Its Auxiliaries. Superintendent Bross spoke 
for home missions, Superintendent Stewart for Sun- 
day schools and Field Secretary Brereton fer Doane 
College. The association adopted a strong resolution 
in support of General Missionary Taylor in connec- 
tion with the annoying lawsuit to which he has lately 
been subjected on account of aiding a church to 
maintain church discipline, an account of which 
appeared lately in the Congregationalist. 


An effort is in progress in Omaha to unite the two 
churches, Saratoga and Cherry Hill, under the pas- 
torate of Rey. G. A. Conrad of the Saratoga church. 
Several laymen are pledging themselves to maintain 
the morning service at the Saratoga church so as to 
release the pastor for this work. 


North Dakota. 


The promising church organized April 9 at Rut- 
Jand is in a little village where for more than two 
years there has been neither church service nor 
Sunday school. A former church organization had 
completely lapsed. The church was gathered by 
Superintendent Stickney and L. J. Williams, a stu- 
dent of Fargo College, who will take charge of the 
work for the summer. The church proposes at once 
to build an edifice and it desires much the gift of a 


communion set. 
Montana. 


Easter Sunday was an interesting day at Red 
Lodge, as in the evening the church building was 
dedicated, Supt. W. S. Bell preaching the sermon. 
The building was erected about two years ago, but 
for various reasons the dedication has been delayed. 
The church is entirely free from debt and working 
with great harmony under the leadership of its pas- 
tor, Rev. W. H. Watson. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 
Dregon. 

The church at Albany, under the pastoral care of 
Rey. W. A. Trow, is growing in strength and useful- 
ness, and is keeping pace with the growth of other 
religious bodies.—Rev. M. A. Dougherty has been 
supplying the Oregon City church for the past three 
months, and the auditorium is filled every Sunday. 

The work at Astoria was at a low ebb, but i is 
now on the up grade, and the average attendance Gs 
more than double what it was three months ago.’ 
Rey. Daniel Staver is in charge. | a 


The seventh anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
T. E. Clapp over the First Chureh of Portland oc- 
eurred April9. The membership has been trebled 
in that time. At every communion season new mem- 
bers have been received. On the following evening 
a@ reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Clapp, and 
every branch of the church was represented by a- 
brief address of welcome. Resident ministers of 
other churches were present, and all bore universal 
testimony to the high esteem in which the two are 
held. 

Washington. 

The number of churches in the State is ninety- 
eight, of which sixty-seven have pastors. There are 
seventy-one ministers, of whom fifty are pastors, 
nine installed and twenty-one without charges. The 
total church membership is 3,918, of whom 410 are 
absent., There were 1,048 additions last year, 538 on 
confession. Benevolent contributions amounted to 
$9,648 and home expenditures were $73,212. There 
are 9,953 in the Sunday schools and additions to the 
church from the Sunday school numbered 194. 


The First Church, Tacoma, has appointed press 
agents for several papers in order that reports of 
its work may be authorized and that there may be 
no conflicts. The Y.P.S.C. E. has pledged $20 a 
month toward the support of a pastor for their Cen- 
ter Street Mission. 


(By Telegraph. ] 
FROM CHICAGYU. 

The meeting of the Congregational Club this even- 
ing was devoted to a consideration of the World’s 
Fair Congresses. T. B. Bryan and Hon. C. C. Bon- 
ney, chairmen of the congresses, being the speakers, 
Tomorrow evening Prof. Graham Taylor is to be in- 
stalled in his new chair at the theological sem- 
inary. 


April 17. Q. Ee'P. 
WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
DEVITT, Theophilus §S., of Le Raysville, Pa., to Bran- 
ford, Ct. Accepts 


DRAKE, C.B., accepts call to South Wardsboro, Vt. 

DUTTON, Charles H,., to Wilton, N. H. Accepts. 

FORDNEY, Daniel L., of Forest Grove, Ore., to Wash- 
ougal, Wn. Accepts. 

GOODRICH, Lineoln B., of Yale Seminary to Bound 
Brook, N.J._ Accepts. 

GRIFFITHS, William A., of Potosi, Wis., to Wyalusing 
Lyuxville and Seneca, 

HALE, Edson D., of Redlands, Cal., to Lincoln. 

HANSCOMB, George L., of Sheldon, Io., to New Hamp- 
ton. Accepts. 

HILL, Dexter, D., of Pasadena, Cal., to San Bernardino. 

HONTER, William C., of Sanborn, N. D., to Pres. Ch., 
Wheatland. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, A. R., of Bakersfield; Cal., to Poso and Rose-~ 
dale. Accepts. 

KEVAN, James H., of Ipswich, S. D., to Columbia. Ac- 
cepts. 

KNODELL, James R., accepts call to Mason City, Io. 

LEWIS, William W., of Waucoma, Io., to Silver Lake 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

LOOMIS, Eli R., accepts call to South Bend, Wn, 

MacAYEAL, Howard §., of Cambridge, Neb., to Kear- 


ney. 

MCNEILLE, Robert G. S., of Bridgeport, Ct., to the 
Eighth Pres. Ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROBERTSON, George, of Toronto, Can., to Mentone, 
Cal. Accepts. 

SAILOR, John, to Douglas, Mich. Accepts. f 
STEARNS, William F., declines call to South Ch., An- 
dover, Mass. a 
TELLER, Daniel W., of Oswego, N. Y., to Presbyterian 

church, Fredonia. 

WHEELER, Sheldon H., lately of Waterbury, Vt., to be 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C, A., Redlands, Cal. 
Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

MACQUEEN, Peter, i. April 18, Day Street Ch., West 
Somerville, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Irving Meredith; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D. DB. N. Beach, F. H. Smith, A, H. Quint, D.D., 
and Tei Lovering. ; 

MUDIB, Howard, o. March 31, Soquel, Cal. Sermon by 
Rey. J. A. Cruzan; other parts by Rev. Messrs. George 
Mooar, E. §. Williams, D, D., A. B. Palmer and W. H. 
Cross. 

Resignations. 


BOARDMAN, George N., Chicago Seminary. 

CARRICK, Charles W., Linden, Mich. 

CASH, Elijah, West End Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

HADLRBY, Willis A., Lyndale Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

HEWITT, George R., First Ch., West Springfield, Mass., 
to accept call to New Decatur, Ala. : ’ 

KAUFMAN, William H., Milbank, S.D. 

KENNISTON, William B., Medway, Me. 

OAKES, Frederick W., Leadville, Col. 

PRATT, George H., Saundersville, Mass. 

SANDBROOK, William, Lovell, Me. 


Dismissions. 


LOVEJOY, George E., Oak Park Ch., Minneapolis, Minn 
April 10. 
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OAKLEY, E. Clarence, Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, 
Cal., March If. 


Churches Organized. 


EUREKA JUNCTION, Wn., March 19. 
FREEWATER, Ure., April 4. 
HESPERIA, Cal., March 26. 
LOON LAKE, Wn., March 29. 
POSO, Cal. 

RODNEY, Io., April 10. Ten members. 
RUTLAND, N.D., April 9. Twenty-two members. 


Nine members. 
Eleven members. 


Forty members. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Northfield this year will be more than ever a rally- 
ng point for Christian workers from all over the 
world. A good many English people will stop there 
on their way to the World’s Fair, while the conyen- 
tions promise to be of exceptional interest. In ad- 
dition to the World’s Student Conference, July 1-9, 
and that of the Christian Workers, Aug. 1-13, a 
Young Women’s Conference will be held for the first 
time from June 20-28. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Interest in missions is promoted in several so- 

cieties by means of missionary libraries, which are 
kept actively circulating. The juniors at Manhat- 
tan, Kan., hold a missionary meeting for half an 
hour every two weeks at the close of the regular 
meeting. 
_ At the New York convention Mr. Karmarkar said 
that when Dr. Clark went to India the people would 
decorate him with garlands. His promise was 
beautifully fulfilled, according to the custom of the 
people, at a farewell meeting in Bombay, which was 
attended by the society of which Mr. Karmarkar 
was formerly president. In one day eight garlands 
of flowers were hung about Dr. Clark’s neck, 
thirteen placed around his wrists, and he was pre- 
sented with five bouquets. 

There have already been reported at Montreal 
16,200 that are planning to attend the convention 
and fifteen States are yet to be heard from. One 
hundred delegates are expected from Texas, and 
one hundred and fifty from California. A banner 
is to be offered to the State whose delegates, all 
together, travel the greatest number of miles to 
reach the convention. The reception committee 
proposes to meet every excursion one hundred 
miles from the city, and to wear white yachting 
caps as a badge easily recognized. The Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk will offer an excursion 
from Montreal to Chicago for $14.50; round trip 
$18.00, with extra excursions .at a slight advance, 
the tickets to be good to Chicago until July 18, 
returning until July 31. 

= 


IN BEHALF OF HAMPTON. 


The Old South Meeting House in Boston on 
the afternoon of the 17th was crowded with 
the friends of Hampton Institute. Gen. S.C. 
Armstrong was unable to attend, but Rey. 
H. B. Frissell and several of the students 
were present to represent the actual work 
and workers of the institution. Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale presided. Governor Russell sent 
a cordial letter bespeaking the interest of the 
people of Massachusetts. Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wolcott in person reiterated this hope. 
Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Edwin D. Mead, ed- 
itor of the New England Magazine, Rev. Drs. 
Alexander McKenzie and P. S. Moxom all 
made stirring appeals for the financial aid 
which Hampton needs. 

These appeals were based upon the sensible 
principles underlying the system of education 
fostered at Hampton and the splendid record 
of its graduates in solving the negro problem 
whereby they have taught the blacks and the 
red men the necessity of cultivating hands, 
head and heart. Mr. Booker T. Washington 
of Tuskegee told in a graphic, forcible way 
of the change which he had seen wrought in 
communities by the advent of Hampton’s grad- 
uates as teachers and preachers. 

The financial needs of the institution are 
imperative. The endowment fund ought to 
be $1,000,000. It now amounts to $360,000, 
$100,000 of this having been secured during 
the past year. Twenty thousand dollars are 
needed to put in an adequate drainage sys- 
tem, and $25,000 would build a much desired 
dining hall. To keep free’ from debt $15,000 
taust be raised in the North each year, and 
until the school is adequately endowed the 
officials of the school will haye to give time 
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and energy to soliciting funds which they 
eught to be giving to the administration of 
the school. Old and tried friends are dying 
and new friends must be raised up. 

The tone of the meeting was optimistic. 
General Armstrong has recovered somewhat 
and is able to assume part of the old responsi- 
bility and duty. The students feel their obli- 
gations as never before. Loyal men are on 
the board of trustees and will not allow retro- 
gression, and faithful and competent men and 
women are on the faculty and the standard 
will never be lowered. 


THE LYMAN BEECHER LECTURER 
AT YALE. 


Robert Foreman Horton, this year’s Lyman 
Beecher lecturer at Yale Seminary, was born 
in 1855. His college course at Oxford was 
exceptionally brilliant. An English student 
may win renown in any one of three ways— 
by taking college honors, by rowing in the 
college boat or by pushing his way to the 
front in the debates of the Oxford Union. 
Seldom is one fortunate enough to command 
conspicuous success in these three depart- 
ments, but young Horton took a first class in 
Literis Humanioribus, he rowed in the college 
boat, and he sat for a season in the chair of 
the president of the Oxford Union. 


ROBERT F. HORTON. 


While Mr. Horton was fellow and lecturer 
at New College, Oxford, in 1880, a band of 
fifty-nine persons worshiping in an irop 
chapel at Hampstead called him to be their 
pastor. He accepted the invitation condi- 
tionally, reserving to himself the right of dis- 
charging his academical duties during univer- 
sity terms. Thus, for some time, he occupied 
the unique position of being at once a Congre- 
gational minister and an Oxford don, the only 
example of the kind known in the history of 
the English universities. The double work 
could not be carried on long with any degree 
of satisfaction. The church grew rapidly. un- 
til the shabby iron building had to give place 
to a splendid edifice seating 1,100 people and 
costing $90,000. Then came the choice be- 
tween Oxford and Hampstead, and in 1884 he 
deliberately turned his back on the scene of 
his scholarly triumphs, and gave himself 
wholly to pastoral work. He has already 
reaped a rich reward in the building up of one 
of the strongest churches in England and in 
the gathering to himself of the influence 
wielded only by men of tried character and 
ability. 

Mr. Horton is so impatient of all the ficti- 
tious advantages of his office that he has dis- 
carded the title of ‘“‘ Rey.”’ and insists on being 
addressed as plain Mr. Robert F. Horton. 
Strongly democratic in his sympathies, he 
is always eager to speak for the poor or to 
champion the cause of the oppressed. He re- 
joices to be known as the friend of the labor- 
ing classes. The first Sunday night of every 
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month is given to them, when all the pews 
in the church are thrown open and a special 
topic is chosen which applies the principles 
of Christ’s teaching to some urgent problem 
of the hour. If one could imagine the late 
Matthew Arnold turning a Salvation Army 
captain and taking to preaching, he might 
form some idea of what Mr. Horton is in the 
pulpit. The sermons are a winsome combina- 
tion of broad culture and evangelistic fervor. 
The secret of his power appears to lie in the 
fact that he is more than a preacher; he is a 
prophet. ; 

Mr. Horton began his course on Verbum 
Dei at Yale last’ week. His aim is to show 
that preaching must be a giving to men the | 
word received immediately from God. Every 
living preacher must have a message com- 
municated direct from God; his constant ef- 
fort must be to receive it uncorrupted and de- 
liver it without addition or subtraction. The 
preacher is not a priest concerned with rites 
but a prophet. The priest may be a prophet 
but, as a rule, the great preachers have risen 
up outside of sacerdotalism. The communica- 
tion from God is more than a conviction that 
certain creeds are true. Every man’s ortho- 
doxy should be his own and be kept until God 
says, ‘‘ Go tell My people.” It is required of 
the preacher that he get a word from God be- 
fore he speak. To get this he must give him- 
self to God with a devotion beyond that of the 
money-maker to his business. The painter 
sits at the door of nature watching lest he lose 
one glimpse. The preacher must wait more 
intently at the altar of God. 

How the word may come to us we can 
learn from the way in which men of the Bible 
received it. We all believe that the Word of 
God came. The difficulty is to believe that it 
comes. The Old Testament derives its author- 
ity from recording utterances that came to 
men—utterances that are examples of what 
our experience ought to contain. The Old 
Testament writings are not of equal accuracy. 
Traditions of Abraham, committed to writing 
a thousand years after his death, do not put 
his conversations with God about Sodom on 
a par with the statements of other prophets 
who wrote their own messages. We have 
from these later prophets records of dreams 
and of ecstasies. Isaiah’s vision tells of a 
pageant as real and tangible as anything pass- 
ing between man and man. Language and 
literature have no meaning if it was not a real 
thing other than an hallugination. Ezekiel 
was no poet, but quite ‘prosaic. One of the 
prophets least in genius, he was great in 
visions, lived under open heavens. 

The prophets were not infallible; Jeremiah 
expected the Messiah to establish in Jerusa- 
lem an eternal temple and Levitical service. 
Yet, in surrender to God, men became the 
organs of His utterance, so that they could 
say, ‘‘The word of the Lord came unto me 
saying.”’ The prophets were conscious of the 
difference between their thought and God’s 
word. The latter was pent up within them 
and would out. Jeremiah coolly narrates the 
dialogue between God and him when he was 
called to his work, a dialogue of utmost reality 
that tells the prophet he is to speak words 
other: than his own. In just such a way a 
voice often has sounded in a young man of 
religious home, persuaded that God is calling 
him, too, to be His messenger. The word 
comes today just as it came to the prophets. 
Without it no minister can do his work, hoid 
his course as he runs counter to all men or 
keep from frustrating his hearers’ expectation 
that in him God speaks and not man only. 

The word that came fragmentarily and par- 
tially in the Old Testament came in the New 
incarnated in a person full of grace and truth. 
Christ after the flesh, while in the flesh, does 
not stand before the world as the word of 
God. Only after He had gone did the men 
who looked back see in Him the full-orbed_ 
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word of God in historic manifestation. The 
New Testament, casting aside all fragmentari- 
ness, makes the normal state of the individual 
one of direct communication with this word 
revealed in Christ; speaks of the word of the 
Lorté dwelling in men richly in all wisdom. 
In the Acts the apostles give themselves to 
the service of the word of God, with which 
they have been intrusted. They do not mean 
by “the word” the Old Testament, but a 
close relation to God, enabling them to re- 
' ceive the things of Christ directly and deliver 
them boldly. The word was the witness of 
Jesus; the message spread, the testimony of 
_ Jesus. This was not a written document, ex- 
cept as graven on the fleshy tablets of the 
heart. It was an immediate communication, 
leaping as a sword from the scabbard to pene- 
trate the heart of the hearer. 

So we find Paul making little or no use of 
the subject matter of the gospels and quoting 
the Old Testament, not to get its message but 
to make it bear his message without asking 

_ whether or not the meaning he puts into it 
was the thought of the original writers. Paul 
insists that his gospel,came through an imme- 
diate revelation, of Jesus Christ. It seemed 
effrontery for one who had never known Christ 
and had persecuted His disciples to set him- 
self up against the original apostles, but Paul 
felt no need’ of correcting subjective impres- 
sions by documents upon the early life of 
Christ. The spirit took of the things of Christ 
and gaye to him who would no longer know 
Christ after the flesh. Paul called the true 
Christian a temple of God. We should try to 
remember what the temple was to Judaism, 
the one place where God appeared. Such a 
temple Paul claimed to be and required-his 
disciples to be. His own body was the only 
temple he knew. There all sacrifices were 
offered and init, cleansed and purified, were 
inexhaustible stores of revelation. Out of ex- 
perience like Paul’s the, apostolic writings 
grew. 

The times were supernatural, but our times 
are waiting for the supernatural, when men 
will open their eyes to the manifestation of 
the living God. God is not now hid but men 
are benumbed. In the apostolic times men in- 
wardly crucified with Christ rose from an inner 
tomb, a new creation in the likeness of Christ 
Jesus. Born again, surrendered and enlight- 
ened, they received the word of God. The 
condition of success today is a repetition of 
their experience. They desired that we be im- 
itators of them in all points. They knew the 
continuation of their work depended upon suc- 
cessors to press like them to the inner cell of 
the oracle, receive as they the word from God 
Himself and declare it as they, not in dead- 
ness of letter but in fullness of spirit, to grow 
and multiply through each new believer, a 
prophet and an oracle. Upon this apostolic 
succession we need to think daily. M. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AT HARVARD. 


When Professor Drummond was in this 
country six years ago he spoke several times 
at Harvard, and many of those who then 
heard him, as well as the army of new stu- 
dents, are delighted that he can spare enough 
time from preparation for his Lowell lectures 
in this city again to address Harvard audi- 
ences. His first appearance last Sunday even- 

_ing was the occasion of crowding Appleton 
Chapel to the doors, hundreds being unable 
to gain entrance. Young men predominated 
largely in the audience and it was impressive 
to see the eagerness and evident appreciation 
with which they followed the speaker. 

He began by expressing his desire to reach 
the outsiders, as they are called in Scotland, 
by which term he meant the students who 
had not yet identified themselves with Chris- 
tian men. All the religious work in Edin- 

_ burgh and Glasgow universities is arranged 
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with a view to gaining the outsiders. The 
principles on which such work is carried on 
are no cant, no interference with athletic 
sports or studies and no particular attempt 
to interfere with a man’s views. What is 
wanted is his life, not his opinions. ‘‘ We 
take into our ranks any man who has any 
desire to seek the kingdom of God.” 

One of the obstacles encountered in their 
Christian work has been the revolt in the 
minds of thinking men against spurious and 
weak forms of Christianity; another the im- 
pression that religion is a du)] thing. They 
try to correct that impression by showing that 
it is the want of Christianity which makes life 
dull. The objection that Christianity is an 
unscientific thing the professor would meet 
by denying it and with the challenge to name 
the scientific men who are opposed to Chris- 
tianity. Huxley never said one word against 
Christ or His teachings and spirit. Darwin, 
for the last few years of his life, gave twenty- 
five dollars annually to a foreign missionary 
society. Sir William Thompson, the greatest 
scientist in Scotland today, always prefaces 
his lectures to students with prayer. 

Professor Drummond went on to answer the 
objection that the program of Christianity out- 
lined by him made it altogether too easy a 
thing. ‘‘On the contrary,” he said, ‘‘ we make 
it the most severe, the most necessary thing, 
in life.” Instancing the New Testament com- 
parisons of the disciples to leaven, to salt and 
to light, he showed how Christian men in 
daily life are to raise, purify and illumine so- 
ciety. As respects the light which Christ 
brought into the world what teacher can with 
him compare? Socrates went about the world 
asking questions. Jesus went about answer- 
ing questions. 

Nature exhibits two. great and opposing prin- 
ciples operating through all her domains. The 
one is the struggle for life, the other is the 
reproduction of life through self-denial and 
death. All progress comes along the line of 
this latter principle. By and bythe world will 
abandon altogether the fight for existence and 
all effort will be put forth along the line of 
self-sacrifice and service. He illustrated this 
by a beautiful story of the way in which a 
Scottish medical student saved a dissipated 
companion by making him an inmate of his 
own home. 

In conclusion an earnest appeal was made 
for service of this sort, while the opportuni- 
ties of college life confronted his hearers. 
“Labor for the man who is down, the man 
who is going to pieces. Above all things 
don’t touch Christianity unless you are will- 
ing to seek the kingdom of heaven first. I 
promise you a miserable existence if you seek 
it second.” 


FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 


The State department of Iowa issues a regis- 
ter containing much information of more than 
local interest. The cuts of a few important 
buildings indicate important landmarks of 
progress. It is well known that Iowa has had 
an unusual number of governmental relations. 
When Marquette and Joliet first beheld the 
prairies of Iowa this whole region belonged to 
France. Later it was one of the Spanish pos- 
sessions. As a part of the Louisiana purchase 
it became the property of the United States in 
1803. Later it was a part of the territories of 
Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. It chose its first territorial rep- 
resentatives in 1836, when the portion of Wis- 
consin west of the Mississippi was divided 
into two counties, ‘‘ Demoine”’ and Dubuque. 

The Territory of Iowa, with its present 
boundary, was organized in 1838. The first 
capitol was a plain frame house at Belmont, 
Wis. In 1836 the capital was removed to 
Burlington, and the Legislature met in Old 
Zion Church, The first building erected in 


, that he could not resist. 


Iowa City for the sessions of the. Legislature 
was a wooden structure resembling a cheap. 
boarding house. It did not seem such to the 
sturdy pioneers of those days. The next 
building erected in Iowa City as a capitol was ° 
a substantial building now used by the State 
University. The first capitol built at Des 
Moines was a plain brick building three sto- 
ries high. The papers of the day described it 
as a “magnificent superstructure.’’ It met 
the wants of the State for more than twenty- 
five years. The present capitol, costing some- 
thing like three millions, is a source of pride * 
to every citizen of Iowa. No private individ- 
uals grew rich in its construction at the ex- 
pense of the State. These ancient landmarks 
indicate the progress of the State in material 
prosperity. The real history of the sturdy 
pioneers who laid the foundation of the moral 
and intellectual growth of the State would 
be more interesting by far if it could be writ- 
ten. Nota few of the old heroes still remain. 
Samuel J. Kirkwood, one of the really great 
war governors of the Union, still lives at 
Iowa City at an advanced age. His presence 
at a soldiers’ reunion calls out great enthu- 
siasm. 

Iowa has no intention of forgetting those 
who stood in the forefront of battle. The 
Soldiers’ Home at Marshalltown is caring for 
many who would otherwise be in the poor- 
house. A movement is now taking shape to 
care for others just as deserving as those who 
actually fought their country’s battles—the 
soldiers’ wives, who were not behind their 
husbands in patriotism, devotion and self- 
sacrifice. When a soldier is no longer able to 
earn a livelihood or to care for himself he may 
be provided for in this retreat. In accepting 
this assistance he is deprived of the society of 
his faithful wife at a time when her help and 
presence are most needed. To avoid the 
breaking up of families the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, assisted by an appropriation from the 
Legislature, have erected and furnished a few 
cottages so that the disabled veteran and his 
faithful wife may spend the evening of life to- 
gether. 

The farmers are holding successful insti- 
tutes in all parts of the State. By careful 
study and thoughtful experiments they are 
solving some of the problems that defied them 
a few years ago. The raising of fruit is a 
case in point. When the northern part of 
the State was settled, farmers planted their 
orchards with the expectation that the trees 
would bear as in the same latitude in New 
England. The first severe winter usually 
killed the trees. Many wholly abandoned the 
idea of raising apples. Others introduced the 
Russian varieties, but these did not do well. 
The fact was developed that a tree that is 
hardy in one place is not hardy in another, 
though the climate is essentially the same. 
The Prussian Government has been securing 
some of our hardiest trees to transplant to its 
mountain regions. Theashand pine, so hardy 
here, are comparatively tenderin Prussia. So 
with the apple trees transplanted from Russia 
to this section. They are not satisfactory, so 
the pomologists say. Varieties developed in 
this section prove better adapted to the climate, 
and intelligent farmers are solving the ques- 
tion of fruit raising. Many things indicate 
the variety of climate in Iowa. Trees that do 
well in the southern part of the State do not 
thrive in the central and northern parts. 

The attitude of the Catholics toward the 
public schools has not become a serious prob- 
lem as yet in this State. It may not become 
such. Some priests are warm friends of the 
public schools. One attended the closing ex- 
ercises of a high school and made a fine ad- 
dress eulogizing the public schools. Thesame 
man organized a parochial schoo! in another 
town. He may have done it under pressure 
It is a somewhat 
startling fact that in a few counties Catholic 
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teachers are teaching the Catholic catechism 
in the country schools. One Protestant teacher 
told me she could only get a school in one 
county by promising to teach the catechism to 
the children. The families are all Catholic. 
These things are calling out earnest protests 
in certain quarters. Insome places the priests 
are bitter opponents of the public schools. 
One priest refused the sacrament to a boy who 
had attended the district school. Some of the 
. Catholic parents are showing the true Ameri- 
can spirit and are breaking away from priestly 
rule. A 
The winter work among the churches of the 
State has been characterized by a genuine re- 
vival spirit. The Mills meetings at Sioux 
City, Grinnell and Des Moines made a deep 
impression, which was felt far beyond those 
centers. At Muscatine a gracious work was 
accomplished under the leadership of Dr. Mun- 
hall. Rey. F.T. Lee has had his heart rejoiced 
by a large ingathering almost as soon as the 
new church was dedicated. Webster City has 
also had a powerful revival and Rey. J. T. 
Blanchard, the efficient pastor, received a large 
number to membership at the last communion. 
A quiet, growing revival spirit has prevailed 
in a hundred other churches, led by faithful, 
consecrated pastors whose work has not at- 
tracted so much attention but which is not 
less valuable on that account. The faithful 
work of true men and women in obscure 
-places often contributes largely to the rapid 


growth of churches at great centers. 


W. W. G. 
<> 


GLEANINGS FROM-OUR MAIL BAG, 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AT LELAND STANFORD, JR., 
UNIVERSITY. 


In the interest of a fairer understanding of 
the religious atmosphere prevalent at the 
great university so recently opened, on the 
Pacific coast we are glad to make room for 
this communication from the assistant pro- 
fessor of economics there: 


A university, like an individual, has a repu- 
tation to make and a character to sustain, and 
impressions that sometimes go abroad, regard- 
Jess of their truth or falsity, work injury to 
the greatest and best educational movements. 
The character of an institution may be, and 
doubtless is, primarily fixed and fashioned by 
its president and faculty, but, on the other 
hand, it is beyond question that this character 
is maintained and perpetuated by and through 
the students. An impression has gone beyond 
the Sierras that the religious tone is not high 
at Stanford University. What are the facts? 

Leland Stanford opened its doors to 425 stu- 
dents of both sexes, Oct. 1, 1891. Almost im- 
mediately a Y.M.C.A.andaY.W.C.A. were 
organized. In spite of the difficulties which 
attend the establishment of any new organiza- 
tion, these associations flourished throughout 
the year. A canvass revealed the fact that 
about fifty per cent. of the students were 
church members. With the opening of the 
second college year in September, 1892, the 
Christian Associations found themselves full 
of zeal and new life. Under efficient man- 
agement they began to grow in numbers and 
strength. A canvass of 551 students showed 
the religious status of the university to be as 
follows: 


Denomination. Members of Church preference 

church. {including members]. 
PPOSPYCCTIAIE | ce we cigs ecOOastclom sivesbcmay veins desinbine talbore 109 
Methodist...... SelecOU siete 


Episcopalian... 40. 
Congregational tev Ole 
Baptist........ 14 
Catholic 14. 
Unitarian... ..i..0.0.00010.5. 


Twelve other denominations had a member- 
ship from one to seven. The total number of 
church members was found to be 266 or forty- 
eight per cent. 

A still more convincing proof of the posi- 
tive, aggressive Christian spirit prevailing at 
Stanford is in the Christian work that is 
being carried on. Asa result of the Week of 
Prayer for Y. M. C. A.’s three students came 

$ tout for Christ. The young women also held 
daily meetings, with equally good results, and 
a@ more earnest spirit of consecration was 
spread abroad, Early in the college year a 
university Sunday school was orgavized with 
about one hundred members. Each class, 
either under the direction of a professor or 
the wife of a professor, pursues the line of 
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Bible study which its members mutually elect. 
A training school has been suggested in the 
line of Mr. Moody’s school at Northfield. 
Missionary work is being done regularly 
among the laboring classes in the neighbor- 
hood by the students’ Christian Association 
and in the neighboring towns. Not less than 
six meetings are held regularly every Sab- 
bath, all but one of which are conducted and 
supported by the Christian co-operation of 
the students of this institution. The students 
seem to fully appreciate the responsibility 
resting upon them of maintaining the high 
standard aimed at by the founders of this 
university and are fitting themselves for their 
place in the world’s life by the development 
of Christian character as well: as by mental 
training. FREDERICK C. CLARK. 


_Here is an additional testimony to the same 
purport: A letter from a young lady student 
in Stanford University printed in the Ocei- 
dental Congregationalist, referring to the reli- 
gious condition of that institution, describes a 
young people’s meeting at which Mrs. Stan- 
ford was present and spoke. She said: “I 
have been walking in the dark for more than 
fifty years. This is the first time I have ever 
confessed Jesus.’”? She wished every one to 
think of Stanford University as a Christian 
school. The letter adds: ‘‘ Mrs. Stanford is a 
stately woman, yet her sweet manner com- 
pels our warmest love. Long may she live to 
see the university realize her dearest wishes! ”’ 


A RESPONSE FROM THE ORGAN LOFT. 


Yes, the organist ought to be heard in the 
discussion of the duties of that public func- 
tionary and of his associates in the choir, so 
we gladly make way for this letter from a 
Providence organist who thinks that two re- 
cent articles have done his fraternity injustice: 


In the article Jan. 26, entitled The Christian 
Organist, no discrimination was made between 
those professional organists who, though non- 
church members, have a desire to do their 
work honestly and well and with a sympa- 
thetic deference to those who employ them, 
and between those professional organists who 
while skillful players yet have no adaptabil- 
ity, no common sense in the performance of 
their duties. An experience of some fifteen 
years has shown me that the second class is 
comparatively small, and that as between a 
musiciau (church member) with fair musical 
ability and only moderate esthetic taste, and 
a musician (non-church member) of good 
musical abilities and adaptability, the latter 
will be far more useful toachurch. I take it 
that, after all, whether a musician is a mem- 
ber of a church or not he may be a ‘‘ Chris- 
tian.” 

The article in the issue of March 9, too, has 
the same old flings at the quartette choir. 
The writer is evidently ignorant of music or 
else willfully distorts facts to make a point. 
To illustrate: ‘*‘ Did you ever notice the care- 
less contempt which a swell quartette often 
displays when they are obliged to lead a con- 
gregation in singing a hymn and how meekly 
the people follow, about a note behind, in 
timid fashion as though they hoped the quar- 
tette would forgive them for presuming to 
sing?’’ In all my experience I have never 
heard a singer object to singing hymns unless 
in inordinate number. As to the “careless 
contempt”’ it is in-your correspondent’s imagi- 
nation ; it has no objective existence. The peo- 
ple follow the choir because it is impossible 
for a large body of undisciplined singers to 
overcome the inertia and sing with the pre- 
cision of trained ones. A large majority of 
the church musicians (singers and organists) 
are honestly trying to do their work well and 
sympathetically. Let not the Congregational- 
ist, usually so fair and broad, lump them all 
together as unsatisfactory if not actually bad. 

EERO 018 


FREE PEWS. 


The First Congregational Church, Spring- 
field, Mo., has the free.pew system. Several 
years ago the pew-renting system:'was at- 
tempted, but was soon abandoned. With the 
present seating capacity we could not ac- 
commodate our congregatiens if we rented 
the pews. Everybody is satisfied with the 
present arrangement and we could not go 
back to rented pews without much .dis- 
satisfaction. Personally, the free pew system 
seems 10 me the only arrangement which 
meets the unqualified approval of Christ. 
Money is not the main thing, but the develop- 
ment of a Christian. spirit. Grant that many 


a man would rent a pew who would give. 
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nothing if the pews were free and that others 
must give much more than they would on the 
voluntary plan, that simply makes money the 


end. All giving should be a means of grace’ 


to the giver. No church has a right, even for 
a good end, to appeal to the selfishness and 
pride of men. The little that is given from 
right motives is better than the large sums. 
that are the expression of selfishness and 
pride. : EK. C. Evans. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing sucta 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Apri? 
24,10 A.M. Topic: A Year’s Observation of the Keeley 
Cure. Speaker, Rey. Irving Meredith of Lexington,, 
Mass. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the: 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

PA ee pit SoutH CONFERENCE, Blackstone, April 


WOBURN CONFERENCE, Burlington, April 25, 9.30. 

WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Templeton, May 
» Be 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Thirtieth 
International Convention, Indianapolis, May 10-14. 


INTERNATIONAL YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 
SOCIATIONS. Fourth Biennial Convention, Toledo, O.,, 
April 27-30. Speakers: Dr. Thomas C. Hall, Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor, Mr. L. D. Wishard, Dr. J. H. Brookes and 
many prominent workers and association members. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churehes with Sabbath supplies, stated 
supplies and candidates for pastorates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS UNION 
after April 10 will meet in the Y. M. C. A. Building, 148- 
150 Madison Street, at 10.30 4. M., Mondays. The remove 
from the Grand Pacifie Hotel is made necessary on ac- 
count of World’s Fair visitors. Visiting brethren will 
please note the change. 

H. T. SELL, Chairman Business Committee. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible, 


Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, 2) May 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoima, Kingfisher, May. 
New Jersey, East Orange Tuesday, May 9. 
Ohio, Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, bee 2 May 10. 
Illinois, Canton, Monday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16. 
Towa, Museatine Tuesday, May lo. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, beat 
Michigan, Owosso, Wednesday, ay 17. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, May 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20, 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS. 
Homi Missionary Socirry, No. 9 Congregational 
House. .Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. : 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An- 
nua) membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISsions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. : 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

TuE NEW. WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Poneverauicne) House, Boston; T. Y, Gard- 
ner, ‘W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec.,-office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the Meas Institutions. 
recognized: Pacific University. hitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. A 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY,— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are~ 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W.A_Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; F. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House Woston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evanyelistiec and educational, at the South, and in tne 
West amony the lndians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregaticnal House; Chee office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. G. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House New York 
City. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural Vistricts. Its work is in- 
terdenoiminational, to help all churches of Chiist. The 
Jegal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 


sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1622. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


There was a good attendance at Pilgrim 
Hall jlast Monday morning, Rev. Charles 
Olmstead presiding. A spirited discussion 
_was carried of concerning the advisability of 
inyitiftfg the evangelists, Messrs. Mills and 
Chapman, to conduct a series of revival meet- 
ings in Boston. Addresses were made by Rev. 
J.P. Bixby of the Evangelical Alliance, Rev. 
Dr. L. B. Bates (Methodist), Rev. N. B. Jones 
(Baptist), also by Rev. Drs. Plumb, Little, 
Barton, Mears, and several other ministers 
in Boston and vicinity. There was little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the great advantage 
to the kingdom of God of having Messrs. 
Mills and Chapman in Boston. The difficulty 
in the way of definite action seemed to be 
that no plan of carrying on the meetings had 
been proposed, and the time was spent too 
largely, as Dr. Little expressed it, ‘‘ in enunci- 
ating self-evident propositions.” 

It was finally voted unanimously to be the 
sense of the Ministers’ Meeting that,if the 
churches of the city can unite on measures 
acceptable to Messrs. Mills and Chapman, it 
is very desirable that these evangelists should 
be invited to conduct a series of revival meet- 
- ings in Boston. ; 

Rey. G. Ward Siddall of St. John’s, N. F., 
made an earnest appeal for aid to rebuild the 
Congregational church, which was destroyed 
by the great fire in that city. 
has four missionary churches and three mis- 
sionaries entirely dependent on it for support, 
and is doing an important work for the whole 
Province. The church has received $5,000 
from England and asks for $10,000 from the 
United States. Mr. Siddall would be glad to 
present the claims of the church to Congre- 
gationalists in New England, and the C. C. 
B.S. will receive and acknowledge contribu- 
tions for this purpose. 


Notices. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
‘remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C, STURGES, Zreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loam Itprearies and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
elothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
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mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 
Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZI1B, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Marriages: 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


STONE—BACON—In Rockyille, Ct., April 8, by Rev. 
James Dingwel!, John Q. A. Stoneand Susan M. Bacon, 
both of Danielsonville, Ct. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


FISKE—In West Boylston, April 6, Maria, widow of 
Deacon James Fiske, aged 83 yrs., 2 mos., 9 dys. 

HUNTINGTON—Im Peabody, April 16, Mrs. Matilda C. 
Huntington, aged 79 yrs., il mos., 6 dys. 

“ROBBINS—In Groton, April 13, of pneumonia, Andrew 
Robbins, aged 75 yrs. 

SANDWELL—In Upper Clafton, London, Eng., March 
30, William D. Sandwel, father of Rey. G. H. Sand- 
well of New Britain, Ct., aged 82 yrs. 


THE WORKING MAN’sS Hope iies very largely in 
the retention of his health. Physical strength is his 
capital, and when that is exhausted he is poor in- 
deed. The rich man can do without good health, 
but when this great blessing departs from the work- 
ing man income stops and trouble comes. 

This fact being so plain the worker should guard 
his health with zealous care, and leave no stone un- 
turned to restore it if it has been impaired. For 
this purpose the experience of others is very often 
of great value. 

The following letter shows how one such person 
was again made able to provide for the support of 
his family: 

“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN: I feel that I owe you 
a testimonial, and that I owe it to my fellow suffer- 
ers. 

I am a blacksmith by trade. In 1886 my health 
failed me entirely, so that I could not work; could 
not even make a nail in the shop. 

Physicians seemed to do me no good; Z had dys- 
pepsia, indigestion and heart trouble. 

At times I had nervous attacks; would walk the 
floor at night feeling as if every breath would be my 
last. 

I was induced to try your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment by J. W. Mathews of Cheraw, 8.C., formerly of 
North Carolina. 

When I began to use your treatment I found that 
my symptoms were aggravated and I almost lost 
faith. However, I continued to persevere, and, find- 
ing that I was being benefited, | ordered a second 
treatment. 

ITimproved so rapidly from the second treatment 
that I began to resume my work. 

lL used the third treatment andfound myself a new 
man. 

Iam able now to take my hammer and do any sort 
of blacksmithing. 

I can work at it all day long, on hot days. 

Since I have been using the Compound Oxygen I 
have not taken any medicine of any kind. 

~ I feel that I owe my present strength and vigor to 

your Compound Oxygen Treatment, and that I am 
indebted to you, gentlemen, for the power to work 
and maintain my family. 

I do trust that the merits of your great remedy 
may become more generally known among working 
people, whose health is their living. 

W. D. Roscog, Cheraw, S.C. 

We have over 60,000 carefully recorded cases in 
which Compound Oxygen bas relieved and cured the 
worst ills that morta] flesh is heir to. We invite in- 
vestigation and correspondence from all those 
needing better health and strength. Address Drs. 
SraRKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelpfia, or 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 


by night. 


bedstead. 


— Se 
reau or a desk, a piano or a cabinet; or it can take up no space whatever and give you a 
long French mirror against the wall. 


Compressed Comfort. 


The effect most desired in a Folding Bed is that it 
shall be anything but a bed by day and nothing but a bed 


Step by step we have improved it at both these 
points, and the Paine Folding Bed as now perfected is a 
triumph of ingenuity. 

By night it is a full-fashioned, luxurious bed, with 
not the slightest suggestion of the ‘‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined’? berth about it. The sides are open their entire 
length, and the bed could not be detected from a regular 
Furthermore, in the Paine Bed there is a per- 
fect system of ventilation throughout the day, and this 
removes the last possible objection to a Folding Bed. 

In the day time, when the Paine Bed is ‘‘made up,” 
its owner would not be able to recognize it. 


It is a bu- 


Buy no folding bed of any make until you have personally examined the Paine Bed. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET | 


Seuth Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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Hood’s Cures 


it Has No Rivals 


Makes Pure Blood—Cives Life to 
' Numb Limbs, Cures Constipation. 
| Sas 


A Popular Poetess Proves Tis Mert$ 


Mrs, Mary F. 
Niantic, Conn. 


The following is from a lady very well- 
known in Connecticut, being the author of 
a very handsome volume of poems entitled 
**Sacred Gems’’: 

“T can truly say that Hood’s Sarsaparilla ts 
all that it has ever been recommended tobe. it 
cannot be praised teo highly. Having a 
very troublesome fibroid tumor, besides seven 
fatty tumors on my left arm, I find that for 
feeling of deadness in the limbs, coustipation 
and poor circulation of the blood, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has no rival. My blood was in very 
pocr condition, itseemed to be watery, and 
when the skin was broken, only a very light red 
water or matter would ooze out. Since resort 
ing to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I have good 

Rich Red Blood 
and donot bloat as Iusedto. Many good med& 
eines are abused simply because they are not 
given a fair trial. MHood’s Sarsaparilla has 
proved its merit to me, as it will do all who takg 


"7S 


Sarsaparilla 


5 P a 


it fairly. Imean to make it my constant com 
panion and earnestly recommend it to suffering 
humanity.” Mary F. Toms, Box 294, Niantic, 
Conn. Ee sure to get Hood’s. 


KHicod’s Pills are the best after-dinner 
Pills, assist digestion, cure headache, 26c. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


If you wish a new Encyclopedia, Typewriter. Organ, 
Piano (or torent a Piano), Bicycle, Stoveor Brass Bedstead, 
save money by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. ; 


W ovid’s Fair Visitors.—lI have three large, pleasant 
rooms in my own home at 1.50 per day for each room. 
Near to Fair grounds, cool, clean, quiet and safe. Write 
for dates. Rey. G. 8. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Chicago. 


A Clergyman would like a few more members for 
his fifth European Tour through England, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France; also a tour-to “The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” Send stamp for program, W. J. Peck, 
M. A., Corona, L. I. 


For Sale. A Tricycle, a Pope two track, light, 
smooth running, little used. Address lock box 1228, 
Bristol, Ct. 


GRIBBLING PAPER iv’, Ste. 
dren, Business and 
Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 
size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 
pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high. HOMAS TODD, Beacon Press 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The reduction in the price of gas by the 
Boston Gas Light Co.,as ordered by the Board 
of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners and 
which will.without doubt be accepted and 
carried into effect by the company, is a signal 
triumph for the people and an excellent il- 
lustration of the effective control exercised by 
this commonwealth over her corporations. 
Gas companies are a species of municipal 

‘corporation and in the nature of things must 
possess a practically exclusive franchise over 
certain territories. They easily become mo- 
nopolies, and against such monopolies ordi- 
nary competition is not effective. The only 
real protection for the dependent consumers 
of gas is through governmental action. Massa- 
chusetts long ago recognized this principle 
as applied to the relations of railroads and 
their patrons, and within a few years has ap- 
plied the same principle to the gas companies. 

In exercising this control of her corpora- 
tions and regulating their charges and in vari- 
ous ways insisting upon the character of sery- 
ice to be rendered, Massachusetts has always 
been mindful of the interests of all honestly 
invested capital. The State acts through va- 
rious commissions, yet gives to these commis- 
sions but little arbitrary power. In fact, 
these commissions cannot do much more than 
recommend to the corporations the desired 

- changes. As public opinion is in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred thoroughly in favor 
of the commission, the corporations rarely fail 
to heed these recommendations. Yet they do 
sometimes refuse to follow and then the last 
resort is with the courts. * 

The gas commissioners have now recom- 
mended the Boston Gas Light Co. to reduce 
its price for gas from $1.30 per 1,000 feet to 
$1.00. The reduction will unquestionably be 
made. It is altogether reasonable. The com- 
pany can sell at that price and earn a very 
handsome profit on its capital. 

The investigation now going on at the State 
House in regard to the price of gas and the 
organization of the several Boston gas com- 
panies has developed a condition of affairs 
whichrequiresaremedy. Whenacorporation 
with $500,000 capital stock can issue a note for 
$4,500,000, for no proper and full consideration, 
with no such fixed rate of interest as would 
indicate it to be a bona fide obligation, with no 
such amount of property back of the note, 
when this corporation can inflate or reduce its 
property by millions at a jump in order to 
comply with the official requirements as to 
returns of property, etc., and without any 
material change in the amount of property— 
and this done merely to deceive the public as 
to the amount of money needed to be earned 
to cover a fair return on capital—it is time for 
investigation. The gas companies of Boston 
were doing business a few years ago on a 
nominal capital of $3,540,000, and a real capi- 
tal of presumably $8,000,000 or more. This 
capital was by @ financial trick swollen to 
$17,000,000, and the citizens of Boston were 
asked to pay interest on this $17,000,000. 
Clearly the commonwealth, in regulating the 
charges of its corporations, need pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the holders of this inflated 
capital. ' 


—— 

The gospel is a simple affirmation, not an 
equivocation. There are subjects, of course, 
on which the gospel has no light to throw, 
but there are none on which it shuffles. It 
is a simple word for simple souls and if a 


WESTERN M 


preacher cannot put it simply it is because 
he does not know what it is. To be con- 
fused, obscure, unintelligible is an unpar- 
donable offense, not only against the’ world, 
which needs the gospel, but against the 
gospel itself. It is a grand and satisfy- 
ing affirmation and its virtue lies in its be- 
ing set forth unmistakably in this charac- 
ter. A doctrine is self-condemned if it 
eludes the intelligence. We say this delib- 
erately even of the mysteries of the faith.— 
British Weekly. 


Financial. 


New California 


$50 a share. 


The best California product, 
so far, is oranges, lemons, 
prunes, figs, olives, grapes, 
almonds, etc. The fruit-grow- 
ing center is in the southern 
part, at Riverside. Unim- 
proved land there is worth 
$200 to $600 an acre. An 
acre of orchard yields $100 to 
$2,500 a year. 

A still better place for these 
fruits and nuts is about to be 
opened 150 miles southeast, 
along the Southern Pacific R.R. 


The first thing to do is to: 


water the land by canal from 
the Colorado River, a quick 
and easy job, involving great 
profit. Unlimited fruit land; 
nothing but water lacking, 
ready to plant as soon as the 
water is there; and car-loads 
of vegetables will grow between 
trees in three to six months. 

The most precious thing in 
the world is water, and that is 
our merchandise. It enriches 
all that buy or sell it. With 
water, within five years, the 
land will bring $500 an acre, 
some of it. Water creates in- 
credible values. 

We want a share of our 
stock in good hands at every 
post-office. In a year we shall 
want the people to know we 
are ready for settlers. 

Send for pamphlet and map. 
We want you to know what 
wealth and health await our 
partners and customers there. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ena prcsetPrer: 
‘ erty. Interest pay- 
Oanie semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 
Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. The No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORTCGACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


clients. Our Cash Capital of $5 
Send for Circulars and references. 


More than #2,500,000 of Montgages are now in our*éare for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 
,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, = 
‘ 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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Works on Sundays 
and holidays, night and 


day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It’s im- 


portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


The Provident | 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please meutiuon the Conuregutionctst. 


5 Send your address to 

ARV FY S The Harvey Land As- 

“sociation. The Rook- 

ISTO RY a ety Chicago; mention 

this Paper and you will 

receive the Unique—Interesting—Illustrated 
History FREE. . 


The story of the most successful manu- 
facturing town in America. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


; CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. =F SS 
YOUR IDLE MONEY \':,'smsvtrs coraneuts 
WILL EARN fesussictey'ata i 


certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 
annum, payable semi,annuall The certificates are 


issued for terms T of 3,6, 9 or 12 

ears, as invest- LARGE RE URNS ors may elect. 
The interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
which the subscription is made and at the end of the 


term the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T0 Us 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLIS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
CHICAGO. 


161 La Salle Street - = = 


To Make a Good Investment is Desirable. 
To Make it Secure is BETTER. 


/ Want $5,000 at B ver ct. 


interest per an 


That’s the good investment. I will give semi-annual 
dividend ae stock (fully paid up) as collateral. Pay 
interest quarterly or semi-annually. Will give coupon 
notes forinterest. That’stosecure you. Willaccept not 
less than $500.00 from any one party. Should be pleased 
to hear from any party having money. References 
Cashier Exchange National Bank 
Browne National Bank. 


WM. D. RICHARDSON, Box 1907, Spokane," Wash. 
MONEY 


money HY ERETT 


Snohomish County, Washington, the Pacifie Coast 
Terminus of the Great Northern Railroad 
within the next ten years. Don’r YOU WANT SOME? 
A little money and a little grit will get it for you. 
JOHN E. McMANUS, Banker and Broker. 

(@- AU banks and the pastors of all the churches 
know of my responsibility and to them I refer. 


The Omaha and Lincoln Realty Co. 


. Authorized. Capital, $500,000. 


Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pons in Boston, income from improved property, mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln; 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,000 
in sums of $100 and auy multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 
terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, Sec.,; 


Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Ne! 
INVESTMENT 


0 A EG 0 In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
_ United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
3891, 8138,127,000; Banking Capita, $15,846,363.00, Buildinge 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. We have a 
for the employment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in 
Btallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe 
markably profitable. Send for full information 
Bantzers® references. Eugene D, White & Co., Portland, Of. 


oO NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
| Absolutely secure, Interest pay 
O able semi-annually by draft on New 


Piles of .... 


THE BEST FIELD Fuu 


York. Personal attention given to al) 
loans. Highest references. Address 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wush 
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A FABLE FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 


Once there were some good people who 
were rich. They looked about them and 
saw that many other people—presumably 
also good—were poor. It grieved them that 
’ there skould be poor people, or any people 
at all, who suffered from want and cold, 
while they were fat and warm, and well 
housed and well clad. 


So they said, ‘‘Let us do something for 
these poor people, lest it be reproached unto 
us that we have bearts of stone.’’ There- 
fore they collected a mighty sum of money. 
and gave orders that on a certain day it 
should be distributed, which was done, and 
most of the poor (among whom were the 
lazy and the thriftless and the drunken) 
made haste to eat and drink till all the 
money was gone. Then the last state of 
these poor was worse than the first. Be- 
sides, the bruit or rumor of the thing going 
about the land, all the thriftless and the 
lazy and the drunken came to that town in 
hopes of another distribution. 


Then they said, ‘‘Let us make work.” 
So they made work, but, because it was not 
wanted, there was no one to see that it was 
good work, and the people shirked and 
scamped that work. Moreover, all the peo- 
ple out of work flocked up to town to get 
this work, so that the state of the, town 
grew worse and worse, and there were a 
great many more who had no money and no 
food than when the compassionate rich be- 
gan. So they said, ‘‘We will make shel- 
ters,’’ which they did, and those who had 
no money went.to the shelters and got a 
supper, a bed and a breakfast. Then many 
of them found that they could go to one 
shelter after another and could always get 
a supper, a bed and a breakfast. So they 
~ resolved never to do any more work again 
at all, but to lie basking in a land where it 
was always afternoon and after dinner, and 
to roam about at night from shelter to shel- 
ter, changing the company every night and 
spending an enjoyable evening in chats and 
anecdotes. It is true that there was no 
drink or tobacco, but then in all mundane 
enjoyment there is always a something 
which disappoints; besides, they could 
spend all their day in drinking and smok- 
ing, if they could raise any money by an 


odd job or two, so that the evening would 
become to them as the morning to others— 
a sweet interval of soberness and total ab- 
staining. 

Then the rich compassionate said that 
they would only give to the starving. Lo, 
all the population, or nearly all, declared 
that they were starving and held out their 
hands; and those who had not come into 
the town before came now to get their share 
of the dole for the starving; and the public 
houses drove a splendid business, so that 
the rents were doubled and trebled, and the 
rich people (their owners) grew doubly and 
trebly rich. And now the compassionate 
and charitable rich, seeing the failure of all 
their efforts, are sitting every man with his 
chin in his right hand, and the elbow of 
his right arm in his left hand, and his legs 
crossed and a sick and weary look upon his 
face. And from time to time one lifts up 
his voice: ‘‘Brothers and sisters, behold, 
they starve and we are rich. What next?”’ 
—Walter Besant, in the (London) Queen. 


ORGAN FOR SALE. 


A large Mason & Hamlin cabinet organ with 2 man- 
uals, 24 octaves, pedal, bass and 12 stops. In perfect 
order and as good as new. Has beautiful pipe top. 
Will be sold at a bargain. 


FF. H. MANSFIELD, 
196 Arlington Avenue, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


ASSOCIATION of COLLEGIATE ALUM: 
NZ BUREAU of OCCUPATIONS. 

If you wish to employ college women as teachers, sec- 

retaries, librarians, etc., address Miss EvA MAROH 

TAPPAN, Hotel Plunkett, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wedding Gifts. 


Rich Porcelains from Sévres, Meissen, Vienna and Stafford- 


shire. 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass, and Gilded Glass from Austria and 


France. 


In Services or Elegant Pieces, fitted into Morocco Satin-lined 


boxes. 


Exquisite forms and decorations of China Engagement Cups 
and Saucers from the low cost up to thirty dollars each. 
Dinner Sets, Course Sets, Candelabra, Jardiniéres, Mantel 


Vases, Umbrella Holders, Sorbet Cups in dozens, Richly 


Deco- 


rated Plates in dozens, Chocolat Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, Five 


O’clock Tea Sets: 


All grades from the moderate cost to the costly specimens. 


Jones, 


McDuffee & Stratton, 


China and Class Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN. 


FINE2CARPETS and ORIENTAL RUGS. 


We are now prepared to show our 


SPRING 


STOCK. |. 


. 


FRESH LOT OF 


ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES AND INGRAINS, 


NEW STRAW MATTINGS, 


OIL CLOTHS all widths), ART SQUARES. 


Mats of Every Description. 


Styles mever better. 


Prices never lower than now. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


163 to 169 Washington St., 


between State St. 
and Cornhill, 


Boston. 


send sample at following prices: 
No. 11 holds feo. 
Re ett 6.00 
9.00 
$10.00 


“ 43x * 
“& [Bax & 


be 12 «« 
6 6 


Patented, 
January 30, 1892. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold & Coin Purse 


Separate places for coin, bills and car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get out 
of order, or wear the pocket. Ask your dealer for it or I will 


un silver, 10 notes & car tickets, $0.75 $1.50 $2.00 
tS 0 gree “ 15 1.50 


20 
JAS. §. TOPHAM (Sole Mant’r), 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Send de. for catalogue. Please mention Congregationalist. 


Moroceo Calf Seal 


2.00 
2.25 
2.50 


1.65 
2.00 


ee +85 
$f 1.00 


January 30, 1892. 


Send 5 cents in stamps to 
pay postage on the “Chubb” 


catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 


POST MILLS, VT. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED If, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY TEC ee ae oor Ad; 

Bt 
EBT OS NG ROP een THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGCRE- 
GATIONALIST 
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EDUCATION. 


— The twenty-third annual catalogue of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute registers twen- 
ty-six instructors and 279 students, an increase 
of fifteen per cent. over the attendance of the 
previous year. 

— Mount Holyoke College alumnz asso- 
ciations are springing up in all parts of the 
country. The latest shoot is the Southern 
California Association, just organized at Red- 
lands, ten classes from 1853 to 1890 being rep- 
resented in it. The president is Miss Helen 
Peabody. 


for eight 
years a valued member of the faculty of Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, has accepted the posi- 
tion of principal of Cutler Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Col. This is the fitting school asso- 
ciated with Colorado College and has already 
taken a high rankinthe West. Mr. Gile’s con- 
nection with it. assures not only the mainte- 
nance of this standard but the further devel- 


opment of the course. 
<<a 


An error in the date of the General Associa- 
tion has crept into the call just sent to the 
churches. Delegates and all concerned will 
please note that the constitutional date is 
Tuesday, May 16, not the 23d, The announce- 
ment in the Congregationalest of April 6 that 
New Jersey was among the States which had 
not sent returns for the Year-Book is an in- 
justice to that State, which was among the 
earliest to report. It should have read North 
Dakota. H. A. Hazen, Secretary. 

~<a 

It is not thy works which are all mortal, in- 
finitely little, and the greatest no greater 
than the least, but only the spirit thou work- 
est in that can have worth or continuance. 
—Carlyle. 


Re ee ees EON | 

I will never believe that a man has a real 
love for the good and beautiful except he 
attacks the evil and the disgusting the mo- 
ment he sees it.— Kingsley. 


I know if I have that, I’ll 
Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 
DUST POWDER’ 
You well know my 
meaning ! 


FFI Se Tres Pry Qe? 


Sold : 
Everywhere 


O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house- -cleaning ? 


Washing Powder. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. oR Curcaco, I 
1 HICAGO, Int. 
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THE BEST THING IN 


World's Fair Accommodations, 


Strictly FIRST CLASS accommodations 50 cents to $1.50 per person a day. 
Select private homes our specialty. We have the best rooms, the lowest prices, the 


most liberal arrangements and.the highest references. ld 
The Drovers National Bank, Chicago, will answer inquiries. 
We have the indorsement of leading Congregationalists. Send for prospectus. 


225 Dearborn Street, 


World’s Fair Accommodation C0., **° ‘Chicaso, im. 


ITINERARIES and particulars of personally lA 


conducted parties to the WORLD’S Fai® and 
2, DA YS 


AMAS A can be had upon application to Mrs. M.A. 
FROM CHICAGO. 


CROSLEY, Springtield, Mass. 


NAVE 343 5 CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Exeur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco ana Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world, Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and ventlemanly excursion | 
manayer. For rates, berths, eall on or address 
J. ©. JODSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


Variable 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & GALIFORNIA.| Route Atl: steer ee ce 


The very towese races, including Sieeper, with com- 7: : . 1 
plete Pullman service, from boston to destination, also ourist tickets 


in Dining Cars. 


hotel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 1 c aus 

Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- ee privi- 

nia and all Westeru points leave Boston on through ex- o ss 

press trains every Tuesday, va the Boston and Maine, SS TENG be Palace Drawings 


Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Deuver, fore accorded, 
and Rio Grande Railways. Forratesand full particulars 


2 ; oom i 
of{ our.exe praten apply to your nearest ticket agent or can be obtained R Sleeping Cars 


write . PHILLIPS & CO., ; ji . 
296 W Yashinvton St., Boston. Mass. with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers. 
mation, upon 


- miei are run thr 
ennvonngennvngroeennegnennygeenyenme | splcation to pen, t 
any ticket San Francisco 
= a CE Wes agent, or to the y 
eee new paper i issued by. ines General Pass- | Without change, 
Ecarceo tHe WESTERN ‘SETTLERS snger Agent, | leaving Chicago 
tells all-about it and will be sent CHICAGO, 


daily via the 


Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and aon ets 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill, 


To ebessibbsbescensbee bases sbeub LAN NS No rth-W estern L in e 
a3 s 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


get through by night! 


SPER ARRAS An Py Ae tlio p, Phen py RAAAAA, 


Be 


cn C.LRousH. Deg 


}) 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route, 


great labor-saver 


Gold Dust 


(OP aig Ne ras RO, 


PN Ree 


DR. STRONG'S SANVPARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof, Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massaye, Electricity, all baths 


baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
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Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


Seott’s Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but it % re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 


Scott's Enulsion ts the 
richest of fat-foods. yet 
the easiest fat-food _ to 
take. It arrests waste 
and butlds 2 e healthy 
esh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y- All druggists. 


The Best Made. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 

Ever since we started 
in business we have tried 
to have our goods ‘‘ the 
best made,” and they are 
, today the standard in 
} quality, workmanship 
and durability. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1892. 
es have been used by me in prefer- 


Your Ne. 1 Syrin 
ence to all others for more tnan 25 years. 
Dr. JOHN M. FARRINGTON 


The Genuine is always marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


LEI, 


gj 

N EAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED & 
Dust Proof Case. Will not vary a min- Y 
fy. utein 30 days; Is as durable as any watch 
made. FULLY GUARANTEED. (Pub- 
\\ lishers of this paper will tell you we are relia. Wi 
ble.) Ithas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, 
Patent Escapement and Regulator, Lantern Pinion, 
iil} 240 beats to minute; No key required to wind and 
set; weight 4 oz.; exactly like cut; Post-paid for $1.50, 
3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.00. byexpress, Mention paper 
and we will include handsome gold plated CHAIN & 
CHARM, AGENTS & Storekeepers seud for TERMS. 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles FREE, 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


BO Roe 
br A of OTe i. ik: atalogue F 
Raid, ‘McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE, CO.» CHICAGO. th 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
oat] YOU DOIT FOR THE MONEY, 
$ | Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singes 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 

4 finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
witha complete set o fthe latest improved attachment? 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for & years, Buy 
# direct from our factory, and eave dealers and agente 
¥ Bevo Send for FREE OATATOQUE, Mention im 


RD HFG, U0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
uunennenin oo school. NO BLONER EEE: 


Sond this adv. to A. OUR’ 
Caesarea swist QUINCY 8?., “SHIAGO, Bit 


per Sa 

>20 10900 poses 

or 

iGantlonceny ys asin; using oat ues: 
“Old Reliable Piater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty aud 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
~| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
=} or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 


| finish when taken from the plater. 

Every family has plating to do 
Plater sells readily, Profits large. 
W. P, Harrison & Co,, Colambus,0. 


we 
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THE GEORGIA CHAUTAUQUA. 


Perfect weather, an excellent program well 
carried out and the largest attendance in its 
history made the fifth session of the Georgia 
Chautauqua at Albany the most successful 
and enjoyable. The spécial schools opened 
March 15 and the’ assembly proper began on 
Easter Sunday evening, April 2, with a ser- 
mon by Chancellor C. N. Sims of Syracuse 
University. The educational features were 
especially ,prominent at this session. State 
School Commissioner S. D. Bradwell con- 
ducted Teachers’ Institutes for both white 
and colored teachers, with a daily attendanve 
of about 300 in each. Col. F. W. Parker of 
Chicago, with several other prominent in- 
structors, gave lectures and held classes with 
very satisfactory results. These institutes, 
under the auspices of the State, were inaugu- 
rated last season and followed. by a number of 
county institutes during the year. This work 
will be of great value to the public school sys- 
tem of Southwestern Georgia. 

On the lecture platform were Chancellor 
Sims, President W. A. Candler of Emory Col- 
Oxford, Ga., Rev. Sam Small, Rey. Dr. 
Edward Anderson of Connecticut, and several 
other well-known speakers. Professor Merrill 
of Vanderbilt University gave readings and 


lege, 


taught classes in elocution. Dr. W.G. Ander- 
son of Yale, with assistants, conducted a 
School of Physical Training. Dr. H. R. 


Palmer had charge of the School of Music and 
gave several delightful coneerts. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning conducted a School of Bible Study 
for ministers and teachers and Miss Anna 
Johnson of Memphis, Tenn., had charge of the 
Primary Normal Department. 

April 8 was Recognition Day and several 
members of the class of 792, C.L.S.C., the 
first class to graduate in Southwestern Geor- 
gia, received diplomas. The scene was very 
beautiful in this land of flowers and several 
individuals who had graduated in previous 
years also passed under the arches. The rec- 
ognition address was delivered by Rev. A. E. 
Dunning and the diplomas were presented by 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, to whose efficient efforts 
as superintendent of instruction the organiza- 
tion of the assembly and its continued success 
have been largely due. The local arrange- 
ments have been entirely in charge of the peo- 
ple of Albany. Joseph 8. Davis, president, 
H. M. McIntosh, superintendent, and A. W. 
Muse, secretary, have been untiring in pro- 
moting the success of the assembly and their 
efforts have been heartily seconded by many 
others. The financial returns of this season 
warrant the erection of permanent buildings, 
which will probably be ready for occupancy 
next year. 

The A. M.A. is building a Schoolhouse at 
Albany and its work is regarded with friendly 
interest by the people. This cordial feeling 
has been much promoted by the assembly and 
by the visits of Northern ministers and edu- 
cators in these Southern homes. 

Albany is a charming city for a winter 
resort, with pleasant hotels and boarding 
houses, delightful people, an excellent system 
of drainage, the best of water from artesian 
wells and a climate which transformed the 
memories of March winds and snows into soft 
airs laden with perfume of roses, while the 
warm, clear evenings, with the sunlight fad- 
iig into purple across the cotton fields and 
distant forests of pine and fresh-leaved oaks, 
make pictures never to be forgotten. D. 


THE WAY Ir WorKS.—Under certain conditions 
there is nothing better than a good folding bed; 
under all conditions there is nothing worse than a 
poor one. From practical experience we can give 
our readers a valuable bit of advice. Do not be de- 
ceived by the many tempting offers of all kinds and 
styles, but visit 48 Canal Street and see the Paine 
Folding Bed, designed and manufactured by Paine’s 
Furniture Company. Itis the practical solution of 
absolute comfort and luxury in folding furniture. 
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If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


thal 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eezemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bloeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
antly relieved and speedily cured 
y the Curicura REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CuTIcURA, the great skin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura Rr- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CuTICURA REMEDIES are, 
: beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 
PoTtreR DrvuG@ AND CHEM. CorP., Boston. 
4a5>°‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed free. 


PIM ci blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTicura Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With aioe weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 

» Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain- killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 


Fe WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 
ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 


REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by 
Robert Low’s Son, Lid., 1i Cedar St., N.Y. 


- 


“a WEALING WONDER.®: 


omfort 
Powder 


‘The great external remedy. For all 

diseases of the skin. Mother’s 

friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 
All Druggists. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 

The best and most simple ma- 
“chine made. — Intercuangeable 
ype into all languages. Dur- 
able, casiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clerg) 


Saale Address N. T ‘ypewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., moun Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 


of all concerned it, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Corgregationalist. 


ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND PLANT 
GROWTH. 


Sir William Siemens, the English scientist, 
thus summarizes the result of his investiga- 
tions: 

Electric light is both efficacious in pro- 
ducing chlorophyll in the leaves of plants 
and in promoting growth. A light center 
equal to 1,400 candles placed at a distance 
of two meters from growing plants appears 
to equal in effect average daylight in Feb- 
ruary, but more economical effects can be 
attained by more powerful light centers. 
Carbonic acid and the nitrogenous com- 
pounds generated in diminutive quantities 
in the electric arc produce no sensible dele- 
terious effects upon plants inclosed in the 
same space. Plants do not appear to re- 
quire a period of rest during the twenty- 
tour hours of the day, but make increased 
and vigorous progress if subjected during 
daytime to sunlight and during the night 
to electric light. 

The radiation of heat from powerful elec- 
tric arcs can be made available to counter- 
act the effect of night frost, while under 
the influence of electric light plants can 
sustain increased stove heat without col- 
lapsing, a circumstance favorable to forc- 
ing by electric light. The light is effica- 
cious in hastening the development of flow- 
ers and fruits. The flowers produced by 
its aid are remarkable for intense coloring 
and the fruit both for bloom and aroma 
without apparent augmentation of the sac- 
charine constituents. The expense of elec- 
tro-horticulture depends mainly upon the 
cost of mechanical energy, and is very mod- 
erate when natural sources of such energy 
as waterfalls can be made available. 

ieee eee 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of the American College and 
Education Society will be held at No. 10 Congrega- 
tional House, in Boston, on Wednesday, the twenty- 
sixth day of April, 1893, at two o’clock, P. M., for the 
following purposes, viz. : 

1. To consider whether the society will accept an 
act of the General Court of Massachusetts, Chapter 
120 of the acts of 1893, changing the name and en- 
larging the powers of said society. 

2. To act upon any other business that may prop- 
erly be brought before the meeting. 

Boston, April12. J. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


THE new warerooms of the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany at 116 Boylston Street were thrown open to the 
public a few days ago and everything about the 
new quarters is bright and inviting. The front 
room, overlooking the Common, is given up to the 
offices of the company, tastefully partitioned from 
the main rooms with quartered oak panels and iron 
grills. Just in the rear of the offices the floor is 
raised a step or two, and here is the main exhibition 
room of the new store. This room is about 100 feet 
long, high studded, and the artistic coloring of the 
walls, the rich carpet and draperies all combine in a 
harmony that is indeed perfect. A handsome pair 
of portiéres separates this room from another about 
fifty feet long, off of which is still another smaller 
room, fitted up as a parlor, so that an instrument 
can be tested without interference, as if it was in 
the person’s own home. In the rear of this is 
another large room, used for the second-hand pianos 
and renting stock. The division of the rooms on 
this floor entirely removes the impression of over 
spaciousness which would no doubt result if the 
whole area was made into one large room. There is 
certainly everything in the new quarters of this 
company to attract the attention of the most fas- 
tidious. 


ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is compounded of 
the best concentrated extracts of barks, roots and 
gums in the world. It is a safe and reliable medi- 
cine, pleasant to the taste, and cures coughs, colds, 
asthma and croup. You can find it at all drug 
stores. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE is rapidly acquiring popular- 
ity asa winter resort, and the Sterlingworth Sani- 
tarium at Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, N. Y.,is nearly 
filled with guests. 


AFTER the grip, when you are weak and “ played 
out,” Hood’s Sarsaparilla will restore your health 
and strength. 


‘ 
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HER NEIGHBORS KNOW. 


And All Her Friends Know 


About the Matter, — 


And now She Wishes that Everybody 
Should Know all the Facts. 


For that Reason She Makes a True and 
Straightforward Statement. 


The friends and neighbors of Mrs. Ira Hen- 
derson, who resides at Armada, Mich., know 
all about the matter, and she now wishes that 
everybody should know all the facts just as 
they oceurred,, 

“For nearly four years,’’ she says, ‘“‘I had 
suffered. I was so nervous that I could not 
write or read, could not even bear my chil- 
dren’s company. I would have such a strange 
feeling in my head it seemed as if I should lose 
my mind. 

‘Twas very weak and nervous and would get 
allinatremble and my heart would beat so hard 
that it would almost take my life. I would 
have dizzy spells and what little sleep I would 
get did me no good. I could not eat anything 
that tasted right. It did seem asif everything 
had changed. I was greatly depressed and 
thought if only the Lord would enable me to 
keep my mind until I could get help. 

“T doctored for two years without benefit, and 
then I took Dr. Greene’s Neryura blood and 
nerve remedy. I received helpright away and 
I could see that the first bottle was helping 
me. I cannot be thankful enough. I have 
recommended it to others and they have been 
helped by it. 


MRS. IRA HENDERSON. 


‘Tt has also cured my little girl of a nervous 
trouble. She would get up in her sleep and be 
out of her head. Atsuch times she would talk 
strange and it would be some time before she 
would know where she was. She is all right 
now and we praise Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy for the cure. 

“My neighbors and friends know how [have 
suffered from weakness and nervous disease. 
I have lived here forty years and am known to 
all. I do wish I could help every sufferer to a 
bottle of this wonderful medicine so that all 
might be cured.”’ 

It is by the widespread publication of facts 
like these that the great curative powers of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
can be made known to every invalid and suf- 
ferer in the land. It is true that tltis medicine 
performs astonishing cures and all who are 
ailing should avail themselves of its wonder- 
ful powers. 

Almost everybody needs a spring medicine 
and this is the best and surest remedy to put 
you in perfect health. It is purely vegetable 
and harmless and is kept by druggists for $1.00, 
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Physicians and druggists recommend it high) y 
because they have seen it cure numberless sick 
people and because it is the prescription anil 
discovery of a well-known physician, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. The doctor can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter, 


AMI 
| Op) i) WINGa 
\ sft 


of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of a 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of peer’, resulting 
in a rapid pale and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinel appointed laws of 
health and hence appeee to nearly al Rosrible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. . 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Eyer discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full descrip- 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
\} best known Clergymen, given up to 
Wy die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
<l/, flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
p eo Nes with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGripp 
= Catarrh, Scrofula, Malazis’ 
She and kindred diseases, upon 
4 personal application, mail, 
Ww alll express or otherwise, will be 
furnished free a written statement by him, of his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directionsin reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands qattering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters , 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
ADVICE FREE. 


P 1 L. E Ss 5 To any person suffering from 


Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own Case, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 

and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. \ 


oA 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN, 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. ; 


Though to his song the reeds respondent rustle 
That eradled Pan what time all song was young; 
Though in a new world city’s restless bustle 
He sounds a lyre in fields Sicilian strung ; 
Though his, the power the days of old to waken; 
Though nature’s melody as clear to him 
As ere of dryads were the woods forsaken, 
Snd the fresh world of myth grew faint and dim— 
A dearer grace is his when men’s eyes glisten 
With closer sympathies his page above, 
And near his spirit draws to hearts that listen 
The song that sweetly sounds with home and love. 
i —H. C. Bunner. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


No brazen singer of Olympic themes 
Or Persian feasts art thou. But thou hast sung 
Of nedrer nature in a tender tongue 
That all may understand. To me it seems 
Some angel, wandering by the reedy stream’s 
Soft summer bank, from where thou careless flung 
Thy boyish music, on its sweetness hung 
Tranced and charmed; and when at last the dream’s 
Clear strain was broken then the angel said: 
Lo, thou shalt be the harper of the beart! 
The fields grow fresher for thy fairy rhyme; 
Thy verse smell sweet, and blossom, till—reread— 
Men shall relive their boyhood; youth shall start 
Across the threshold of dividing time. 
—Charles Gordon Rogers. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


He was a great man, a giant among men, 
but a giant who could only,see great things. 
But in this life it is an important thing that 
we should also see little things—a very im- 
portant thing. And Carlyle was too Scotch, 
not cosmopolitan enough. Had he been he 
would have been greater still.—Prof. John 
Stuart Blackie. 

M. RENAN. 

Like so many others in this age in unlearn- 
ing Christianity he unlearned theism. He 
illustrates in a very striking manner Cardinal 
Newman’s doctrine that to deny revelation 
is the way to deny natural religion.—W. S. 
Lilly. 

ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD. 

A strange mixture of sincerity, self-interest, 
simplicity, shrewdness, humility, vanity, kind- 
ness of heart, prejudice.—Christian Advocate. 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


° 

It has been the privilege of President Sam- 
uel B. Capen of the Boston School Board to 
serve the cause of education as it has been the 
privilege of few men. He has had associated 
with him remarkable men and women, each of 
whom has been essential to the great reforms 
accomplished by the board. The stronger the 
personality the greater the generalship re- 
quired to secure unity of purpose and uni- 
formity of wisdom, and it is generally conceded 
that to Mr. Capen belongs the credit of having 
secured that unwavering loyalty to high as- 
pirations, absolute freedom from self-seeking 
and persistent endeavor to accomplish great 
results that has characterized the board as a 
whole for the past few years. A successful 
business man, a’public spirited citizen who 
responds to numerous calls upon his time by 
mercantile, philanthropic and religious asso- 
ciations, he makes great personal and business 
sacrifices for the greatest cause to which a 
man can devote himself.— Journal of Education. 


MARK HOPKINS. 


He was high in speculative thoughts and in 
the study of man. Philosophy to him was a 
means toan end and not an end of itself. His 
direct apprehension of spiritual truths upon 
the best minds gave him power to impart 
peace and composure. He was moderate and 
practical in his orthodoxy and of a spirituai 
and deyout temper. He was a representative 
of harmony, sympathy and repose. He was 
master of passing and current, rather than of 
coming, eyents. Neither as a scout ora pio- 
neer of thought, he marched at the head of the 
column of henored men.—Prof. John Bas- 
com. j 


VALUABLE BUT NoT CosTLY.—It may save you a 
great deal of trouble in cooking. Try it. We refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
regarded by most housekeepers as absolutely essen- 
tial in culinary uses and unsurpassed in coffee. 
All Grocers and Druggists sell the Eagle Brand. 
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than light solid | 
silver and not 
one half the 
cost. Are guar- 


anteed to wear 
for 25 years. 
Solid Silver Mere 


EYSTERLING INLAID XHE, 


Inlaid Wis 


into the back of 
the bowl and 
handle,and then S&® 
the article is plated en- 
tire. Ask your jeweler 
for them, and insist wpon 
having the Inlaid. 


Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


eee 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Tealthfulness ofa 


FERRIS’ 


O00 SENSE 


ST.. 


URRY WV, , 
¢ it Aan yy 6 
am | pS ALE BES |) AE iN WN 
MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 

PERFECTED in tiis WAIST. 

Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of cla Clamp Buckleat hi 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—wen’t p 
off, Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Sendfor Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


= Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York, 


Enameline 


‘cS. SHE MODERN * 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. : 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


. L, Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


R MIDDLETOWN, 
gy oT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
einer: Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc, 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY tiisston 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER MrF’aG. CO X No 1132 La Crosse Wis 


We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are forsale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHIGAGO. 


207, 209, and 21r Water St, 
NEW YORK. 


AND. 


HEATERS 


THE PROOF 


OF THE 


Just So With Seed! 


Tens of thousands of solid heads of cabbage, hundreds of bush- 
els of the choicest types of carrots, and thousands of bushels of 
magnificent onions, all selected to raise seed from, we shall be 
pleased to show to any of our customers. If not found as rep- 
resented, draw on us for your traveling expenses. If you 
know where there is 2 lot equally good, we will go 
a good ways to see it. Seed from good stock produces good 
roof of the pudding!) from poor stock, trash. 
red and fifty acres of seed stock and seed of all 
kinds. Wou must meed us. Vegetable and Flower Seed 


vegetables (the 
We grow a hun 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


e 
Is in the Eating! a gL EGORY. & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


HES ii Fisher Jan93 
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Absolutely . 


Pure ms 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening Remember one thing about excellence in 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 5 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., i106 Wall St., N.Y. 


pneumatic tires. — 


(ZORDON’ There must be an inner tube removable 


Seem through the rim. Victors are built that way 


SPECIAL SALE SPRING and SUMMER. | ana they lead the world. 


The most elegant bicycle catalog ever seen 


Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, 


Corsets, Cotton Underwear, Shirt Waists. | 18 yours if you say so. 
BIARRITS, best quality $1.00 Glove, only 75 cents. 


CHAMOIS GLOVES, Natural and White, warranted to wash. 


Above lines OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, and eyery pair 
WARRANTED to give satisfaction. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Tan Hosiery to Match New Shades in Shoes. ; 


Boston, Denver, Special Agents, 


AL. GORDON & C0. 22 & 94 Temple Place, | "em oro saree 


SPRING CARPETS. / jrtentavestmontComany 


The replacing of worn-out Carpets with fresh ° 


ones is one of the recognized necessities of this SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 


Spring season. 
Now is the best time, too, for the refitting of cown- Regular Dividends G 1-2% Per Annum. 
C—O 


try and seashore houses. 


We call special attention t tment of— 
€ call special attention to our assortment o INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 


MATTIN GS, CORNERS in a large city where real estate 


imtanc ‘ioncon MALE aie continually increases in value and increased 
ey designs and new weaves; ‘ liadd ; 

rentals will add to the income from year toyear. 

OILS and LIN OLEUMS, Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
in highly artistic patterns and of $900,000. 

; both home and foreign make ; Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100 
BRUSSELS, eaieunee per share. 

| In exetusive designs, obtainable H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 


KENSINGTON : CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


“ Everything considered, I can assure you 


ae Rel it Be eee pethomne that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
‘the heaviest strictly all-wool car- 7H ; is- 
pet made in this country. INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis 


dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and té seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
preve otherwise than sufe aud profitable’? 


You CANNOT know what there is in the 
market until you have inspected ow stock. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


for further particulars apply at the Com- 


any’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Buildi 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 46 Washingthn Street, Houisn. Minsec, wiee 
65 8 WASHINGTON STREET, Plans and Photographs can be seen. i: 


Opp. Boylston St., Boston. | 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER, 


Single copies, 6 cents. 
83.00. If payment is delayed, $3.50. 


A ec cesisin 


The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Per year in advance, 


Eates.—25 cents per agate line each in- 


sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 


Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING Novicks, leaded nonpareil, 
line, each insertion. net. 


50 cents 


per 


w. tL. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


GOING HOME, 


BY MRS. MARGARET KE. SANGSTER. 


- =—“4\UT of the chill and the shadow 
Tate the thrill and the shine; 
Out of the dearth and the famine 
Into the fullness divine. 
Up from the strife and the battle 
(Oft with the shameful defeat), 
Up to the palm and the laurel, 
O! but the rest will be sweet! 


Leaving the cloud and the tempest, 
Reaching the balm and the cheer, 
Finding the end of our sorrow, 
Finding the end of our fear. 
Seeing the face of the Master 
Yearned for in ‘ distance and dream,’’ 
O, for that rapture of gladness! 
O, for that vision supreme! 


Meeting the dear ones departed, 
Knowing them, clasping their hands, 
All the beloved and true-hearted, 
There in the fairest of lands! 
Sin evermore left behind us, 
Pain nevermore to distress ; 
Changing the moan for the music, 
Living the Saviour to bless. 


Why should we care for the dying 
That is but springing to life, 

Why should we shrink from the struggle, 
Pale at the swift-closing strife, 

Since it is only beyond us, 
Scarcely a step, and a breath, 

All that dear home of the living, 
Guarded by what we call death! 


There we shall learn the sweet meanings 
Hidden today from our eyes. 

There we shall waken like children 
Joyous at gift and surprise. 

Come then, dear Lord, in the gloaming, 
Or when the dawning is gray! 

Take us to dwell in Thy presence — 
Only Thyself lead the way, 


Out of the chill and the shadow 
Into the thrill and the shine! 
Out of the dearth and the famine 

Into the fullness divine. 
Out of the sigh and the silence 
Into the deep-swelling song! 
Out of the exile and bondage 
Into the home-gathered throng. 
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Church Equipment. 
INCININATL BELL FOUNDRy, 


BN NN TI, OHIO. 
2 Sones BME ELL 


Ye H SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM ac 
Catalogue wan sep eect Prices and terms FREE. 


~, _MENEELY & OOMPARY, 
Z| e WEST TROY, NN, Y,, B 

> Kor Churches, Scuools, etc., also Chime, 
and Peais, For*uore than half a century’ 
Hoked for wupemerity over all others. 


— 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8@>Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & €O., Hillsboro, O. 


“(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ghee ys 


CHURG HIMES 


S$ EPA hig 

REST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 


of|Copperjand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


EFLECTORS 


enol invention for 
“Halls, OMUICHES 


etc, Satisfaction 


guaranteed, Catalogo, Hn il 
; and price list free. Hy) 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co. 
= 308 Penn Avo. Pittahn+-h. Ba. 


IMPROVED. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


(Can refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


C. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


,A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Qstermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
Ur ufacturers’ prices, We 
" 1 | solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St., sQR&es'*é.., Boston. 


Cc Hi U R Cc H Establishéd 1827. 
re) R Cc A N Ss Correspondence Invited. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated with, Colored Portraits, and 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 


ORCANS AND PIANOS, 


Washington, 
New Jerse 


The Congregationalist 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five nes (ewht words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


W orld’s Fair Visitors.—I have three large, pleasant 
rooms in my own home at $1.50 per day for each room, 
Near to Fair grounds, cool, clean, quiet and safe. Write 


for dates. Rey. G. S. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Chicago. 

For Sale. A Tricycle, a Pope two track, light 
smooth running, little used. Address lock box 1228, 
Bristol, Ct. 


A few Boarders desired on a farm in May, June 
and July. Situation pleasant and healthy. Pine grove 
and lake near at hand. Boating and drives. Room 
large and pleasant. Table good. References furnished 
if desired. For terms and further information address 
A. N. Hardy, Greenfield, N. H. 


Wanted.—A copy of “Plain Lectures on Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” by Robert Nourse; a second-hand set of 
cylinders for gas, fifty or sixty foot, compressed gas 
preterted: or one cylinder and ether saturator; second- 

and set of slides on Pilgrim’s Progress, on the Sand- 
wich Islands, or other subjects. Box 53, West Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STRUET, N.Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.: 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK 0. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and ulmonary trou- 
bles, AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five, Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
br. Eben Tourée-OF MUSIC, Szeto” 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Hlocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affordsa 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


ITINERARIES and particulars of personally 
conducted parties to the WORLD’S FAIR and 

LA SKA can be had upon application to Mrs. M. A. 
CROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


Chicago Rooms. 


In a private detached residence, 6 blocks from Fair 
Grounds, nice lawn and piazza; every convenience 
and lighted by electricity. Rates, $1.00 per Day 
for each_person if engaged now. Send for photo. ot 
house. Convenient to Lil. Central R. R. and Electric 
Roads. Address MRS. WM. P. ADAMS, 

858 72d PLACE, CHICAGO. 


70999 q 
yp #99 AM RAMAN Led 4 
= ___'IN THE WEST. 3 


eo, 
@ Well, the mew paper issued by ae 


& CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. 


Ecarteptae WESTERN SETTLER 


tells all about it and will be sent F EES 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and Passenger AgeDt ep 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ml. @z@ 


ObdddbbbabHEEELALADOAAdLSODLLALEELIDE 


; IA x0 
CAL re FAIR. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


E=x<CURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St Boston. 
TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


he very 1towese rates, including Sleeper, with com- 
lete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 
otel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
ae trains every Tuesday, va the Boston and Maine, 
Sentral Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, - 
and Rio Grande Railways. For ratesand full particwars 
of our excursions’ ap nf to your nearest ticket agent or 
write A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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1Ixon § Silica f. 
| Graphite Paint | 
1 Glapnite Faint | 
\ Is unaffected by heat, cold, h 
Y dampness, rusts or acid va- ) 
Y pors. Economicalandhealth- 
¥ ful. Beautiful as well as dur- HN 
Y able. f 
\ For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and f\ 
V wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher= f\ 
i ever a dark-colored paint can be used, f 
Vy Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. A 
Send for circhlarsnad testimonials. A 
\ JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. i 
YI Jersey City, N. J. A 
Lom=omos>> a> SSSoSSSSSoal 


Children’s Day 
- - MUSIC - - 
New No. XXVII. 


Pilgrim. 
My Country. 


Children’s 


° III. The Children and 
Services. , the Kingdom. 
; in th 
By M. C. HAZARD,| “Wann Peale, 
Musical Editor, XI. Bible Children. 


JOHN W. TUFTS.| XV. The Good Fight. 
XIX. My Sunday School. 


XXIII. The Lord’s 
Garden. 


Price 5cts.; 100 copies, 44.00. 
Samples, 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. - 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 

New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc.” 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 per 100 bv express, not prepaid. 
THE BIGCLOW & MAIN Co.. 

81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 KE. 9th St., N. Ye 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price50 cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Prices]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Hs- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Prite $1.50 a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more, Sample copy 10 cents. i 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - OHIOAGO 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYDNS Nos, 5 & 


‘will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 


Chicago during the World’s Fair. He says itis the best 
of the Gospel Hymns series. 


Words and Music Edition, Boards, . . $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 “ 100 


Words only at 5, 10 and 20 cents bs copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Music Stores. | 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


76 BE. Ninth St. NewYork. S. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn. 


of 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


"" HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


~~ 


‘ By ANNIE THOMAS. 
¢ UTTERLY MISTAKEN. 


A Novel. By Anniz THomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlep), author of ‘‘ Playing for High 
Stakes,’ ‘‘That Other Woman,” ‘“‘ He Com- 

eth Not, She Said,” ete. 1vol., 12mo, extra 

cloth, $1.00. 

In this, her latest novel, we find Annie Thomas at her 
best. The unique features of the plot, and the thoroughly 
original style of treatment, would be sure to enlist favor- 
able attention, even though the author were not already 
a popular favorite. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
THE SQUIRE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of ‘‘ Dorothy 
Fox,’’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, Casseli’s 
eo” Series, 50 cents; 12mo, extra cloth, 

51.00. 


“Intensely interesting.’’—Boston Home Journal. 

‘““Mrs. Parr’s is a practiced hand.”—/Springfield Re- 
pubhean: 

_ “At once touching and ennobling,”—T7he Congrega- 
tionalist. 


By JUHANI AHO. 
SQUIRE HELLMAN. 
And other Stories. By JuHanr Ano. 1 vol., 


16mo, cloth, unique, 50 cents; Cassell’s ‘‘Un- 
known” Library. 


Deserves, and is sure to awaken, far more than or- ' 


dinary interest, not only by its intrinsic literary charms, 
but because it presepts the first English translation of a 
Finnish novel. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


The Pilgrim 


Lesson Helps 


NEW BOOKS. 


- *,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or Astron- 
omy for Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. Revised 
and enlarged. l6illustrations. $1.25. 

A book of marvelous interest. 

By the same author, also illustrated: 
Among the Stars. The Ocean of Air. 
W orld’s Foundations. Father Aldur. 
$1.25 each; 5 vols. in a box, $6.00. 


THE PILLAR IN THE NIGHT. A com- 
panion‘to ‘‘ The Bow in the Cloud.” MACDUFF. £1.25. 

“Saered to dimmed eyes and broken hearts and 
tender memories—a book of consolation.” 

IN THE PINE WOODS. By Rev. T.L. BAILY’ 
804 pp. 12mo. 4illustrations. $1.25. 

“A very engaging and lifelike story. Its heroine is 
a fit representative of the workers for Jesus.”’ 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION. 

MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. A 
companion volume to “Adam’s Daughters.”’ By JULIA 
MACNAIR WRIGHT 384 pp. 12mo. 5illustrations. $1.50. 


THE |(CHEQUE BOOK of the Bank of 
Faith; Precious Promises arranged for daily use, With 
brief comments by Spurgeon. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MARY JONES AND 
HERB BIBLE. Many illustrations l6mo. 50 cts. 


THE ESSEX LAD Whof]Became Eng- 
land’s Greatest Preacher. a life of C H. Spur- 
geon. With many illustrations. 12mo 75 cents. 


THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON; or 
Thirty Years Among Soutn Sea Cannibals. 
By Rev. JAMES PAYVON. 45illustrations. $1.50. 

HINTS FAND HELPS; ON THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL LESSONS. BURRELL. $1.25. 


THE):GOSPEL OF? GLADNESS,: and 
Other Sermons. BURRELL. $1.25 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK.,| 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St, PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SAN FRANCISCO, 735 Mar, St. 


On the International 


Lessons in Six Grades. 


On the Life of Jesus the 
Christ in Three Grades. 


Congregational Sunday School and 


Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


A: STUDY: OF 
THE: LIFE 
POF 


each lesson in 


IN: 52+LESSONS 
(THREE GRADES) 


The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth- 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. 
and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 


The 52 Lessons bound in one volume, each grade, 30c. 


Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, es 
Postage on the bound volumes 8 cents each; quarterlies postpaid. 
Samples of quarterlies free upon application. 


Maps 
the Junior grade. 


. 66 8c. 


Ask your Stationer 
for them, 


IZ Also, the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /ernational Lessons : the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


sterbrook’s No. 


; Easy Writer. 26 Jonn St., N. Y. 


Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


(30 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin. 


By W.G. Cottinawoop. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. A 
biography of this illustrious man by one who 
was for many years Mr. Ruskin’s private 
secretary. It contains letters by Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Browning, with much other new 
matter, and will be most welcome to all who 
appreciate Ruskin’s unique greatness. 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, dis- 
cussing Property and Industry under the 
Christian Law,—including Labor, Competi- 
tion, Co-operation and Socialism, by Rev. Dr. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘“‘Applied 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,’’ and 
“Who Wrote the Bible.”’ $1.25. 


Donald Marcy. 


A story largely of college life, full of energy 
and enthusiasm, deepening in character as 
responsibilities arise; a story of much power 
andinterest. By EvizABETH STUART PHELPS 
16mo, $1.25. 


A Cathedral Courtship, 


and Penelope’s English Experiences. Two 
very bright and entertaining stories, by KATE 
Dovuauas Wiaern, author of ‘‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’’ ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest,”’ etc. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Sally Dows and other Stories. 


By Brer Harts. 16mo, $1.25. The first 
story is of Georgia, in the period following 
the war; the three others relate to Califor- 
nia, and are in the style in which Mr. Harte 
is unrivaled, both in the stories and in the 
art with which they are told. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Library of Economics and Politees 


THE INDEPENDENT TREAS- 
URY SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Davin Kintey, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 12mo, $1.50. 


An historical and critical examination of this im- 
portant institution. -A work which will prove valuable 
to bankers and financiers generally, as well as to schol- 
ars. This is the initial volume of a series to be entitled, 
* Library of Economics and Politics,” under the editorial 
control of Prof. Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Political Economy and Director of the School of 
Economics, Political Science and History at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It is designed to include in the 
series only such volumes as deal with timely topics ina 
fresh, interesting and instructive manner, and the 
standard of excellence maintained will, it is hoped, give 
to this series a leading rank in this country and abroad. 


PHILANTHROPY AnD SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass., by Miss 
Jane Addams, Father J. O. S. Huntington, 
Robert A. Woods, Prof. Franklin A. Gid- 
dings and Bernard Bosanquet, with an in- 
troduction by Prof. H. C. Adams, of Michigan - 
University: 12mo, $1.50. 


“‘ Specialization in modern life has decreased the de- 
pendencies of men and classes to such a degree that 
interdependence is a thing which is fe/t rather than an 
idea to be reasoned about. soctery is coming to be in 
fact organic, and the claim of a per ect organism thatall 
parts should find harmony of life in the recognition of a 
common aim shows itself in the attitude which large 
numbers of persons are assuming before the vexed 

roblems of the day. And I doubt not that many who 
End this book attractive will do so because it expresses 
in vigorous and decided language a feeling of which 
most of us are at least dimly conscious. Jt is a privilege 
to introduce such a book to the reading public.’—F ROM THE 
INTRODUCTION. 


T. Y. CROWELL ct CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., = Boston. 
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ESSRS. SCRIBNER publish si- 
multaneously with the opening of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago (as 

their contribution to the Columbian Ex- 
position) this Exhibition Number which 
they have greatly enlarged and planned to 
make as fine an example of an American 
magazine as could be produced. 


The number opens with an original 
autograph manuscript, by George 
Washington, on ‘“‘The Braddock 
Campaign.’’ Illustrated with two full- 
page drawings by Howard Pyle. 

The Frontispiece is a reproduction in 
color of a pastel by Robert Blum. 


Also the Following Contributions: 


The Country Printer. An Autobiograph- 
ical chapter by W. D. Howells. Tlus- 
trated by A. B. Frost. 

Study Hour.* By Boutet de Monvel. 
Full-page drawing. 

The Reformation of James Reddy. A 
story by Bret Harte. Illustrated . by 
W.L. Metcalf. 

The Parting Guest.* By George H. 
Boughton. Full-page drawing. 

Broken [usic. By Thomas Bailey Al= 
drich. Headpiece by E. H. Blashfield. 
The [lirror.* By F. S. Church. Full- 

page drawing. 

The. Fiddler of the Reels. A story by 
Thomas Hardy. Jllustrated by William 
Hatherell. 

A Playmate.* 
page drawing. 

The lliddle Years. A story by Henry James. 

Florentine Girls.* By E. H. Blashfield. 
Full-page drawing. 

The Upward Pressure. 
By Walter Besant. 

A Song of Springtime.* By L. Marchetti. 
Full-page drawing. 

An Artist in Japan. By Robert Blum. 
With illustrations by the author. 

Buddha’s Flowers.* By Alfred Parsons. 
Full-page drawing. 

Early in the Spring. 
Louis Stevenson. 

A Quiet Spot.* Engraved from nature by 
Elbridge Kirgsley. 

The Comedie Francaise at Chicago. By 
Francisque Sarcey. 

Confidences.* By W. T. Smedley. Full- 
page drawing. 

Between [lass and Vespers. 


A social forecast. 


A poem by Robert 


A story by 


Sarah Orne Jewett. Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson. 

The Coquette.* By C.S.Reinhart. Full- 
page drawing. 

The One I Knew the Best of All. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated 


by R. B. Birch. 


The [lilliner’s Bill.* By Irving R. Wiles. 
Full-page drawing. 


‘The Centaur.* By H. S. Mowbray. Full- 


page drawing. 


Jersey and Mulberry. By H.C. Bunner. 


Illustrated by Irving R. Wiles. 


Arcturus.* By J. Alden Weir. 


Full-page 
drawing. 


By Albert Lynch. Full- 


The Congregationalist 


The Taxidermist. 
Cable. 

The Heart of the Woods.* 
from nature by W. B. Closson. 

The Point of View. 
* These drawings are contributed as the most 


representative work of the artists. Each ar- 
tist has selected his own subject. ; 


A story by George W. 


Engraved 


The price as usual, 25 ets.; $3 a year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Spurgeon’s Last and Greatest Work. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom. 


A popular exposition of the Gospel according 
to Matthew. By C. H. Spureson. With 
anintroduction by Arthur T. Pierson. 12mo, 
cloth, 512 pages, $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


G40 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


PERG POP CAP GPODVROA WP WOOT 


Chicago— First Cong’l, Dr. &. P. Goodwin, 
Chicago— Union Park Cong’l, 
Dr. F. A, Noble. 
Chicago — New England Cong’l, 
Dr. J. G. Johnson. 
Chicago — Evanston, First Pres., 


Chicago — Chicago Theological Seminary, 
“ Dr. FW, Fiske. 
Chicago — University of Chicago, 
4 Dr. W. R. Harper. 
Chicago — Oak Park, Baptist, 
Dr. F. H. Rowley. 
Denver — Central Pres., Dr. J. N. Freeman. 
Denver — West Cong’l, 
Rev. George E. Paddock. 
Orange, N. J.— First Pres., Dv. H. M. Storrs. 
Milwaukee — Immanuel Pres., 
Rev. Wm. Chester. 
Brooklyn — South Cong’l, Dr. A. J. Lyman. 
Springfield, Mass.— First Cong’l, 
Dr. M. Burnham. 
Binghamton, N. Y.— First Cong’), 
Rev. W. B. Thorpe. 
Indianapolis— First Pres., Dr. 17. L. Haines. 
Los Angeles — First Pres., 
Rev. B. E. Howard. 
Santa Barbara — First Cong’l, 
Rev. C. T. Weitzel. 
Los Gatos — First Pres.,, Rev. F. S. Brush. 
Manistee, Mich.— First Cong’l, 
Rev. A. M. Brodie. 
Bristol, Conn.— First Cong’l, 
Rev: Thomas M. Miles. 
Zanesville, O.— First Pres., 
Dr. J. C. Holliday. 


a peer. 


modern. 


New Laudes Domini. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


The New Laudes Domini 


Edited by the Rey. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D., 
of whose books two million copies have been sold. 


Issued Dec. Ist, 1892,— by three years the latest book now before the churches 
The following is 


A Selected List of Important Churches 
Already Using It: 


Rev. N. D. Hillis. | 


Washington, Pa.— Second Pres., | 


Dr. J. H, Snowden. 
Elizabeth, N. J.— Central Baptist, 
Dr. E. T. Tomlinson. 
Altoona — Broad St. Pres., Rev. J. B. Turner. 
Northfield, Minn.— Carleton College, 
Dr. J. W. Strong, Pres. 

Kennebunk, Me.—Cong’l, 
Rev. G. A. Lockwood. 


| Louisville — Second Pres., 


Dr. C. R. Hemphill. 
New Bedford, Mass.— North Cong’, 
Rev. J. A. McColl. 
Philadelphia — West Hope Pres., 
Rev. W. H. McCaughey. 
Wheeling, W. Va.— First Pres., 
Dr. D. A. Cunningham. 
Lenox, Mass.— First Cong’l, 
‘ Rev. Edward Day. 
Baltimore — Brown Memonial Pres., 
Rev. M. D. Babcock. 
Washington, D. C.— Central Pres., 
Dr. A. W. Pitzer. 
Muscatine, lowa— First Cong’, 
Rev. F. T. Lee. 
Tacoma — Second Pres., 
Rev. George M. Hickman. 
Rome, N. Y.— First Pres., Dr. J. H. Taylor. “4 


New York — New York Pres., 
Dr. Chas. S. Robinson. 
New York — First Baptist, 
Dr. J. M. Haldeman. 
New York — Judson Memorial, 
Dr. Edward Judson. 
Allegheny — Central Pres., 
Rev. S. B. McCormick. 


The Hew Landes Domini 


is more than a mere revision of the original Laudes Domini, which is being used 
successfully in a thousand or more churches. Pl: 
In type, presswork and binding “The New Laudes Domini” is without 
It embodies the cream of the hymnology of all the earlier collections, 
adapted to nearly seven hundred of the most melodic tunes, both ancient and 


Churches contemplating a change of hymn-books are invited: to send for re- 
turnable sample copies and a list of scores of other churches already using The 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


AGENTS. 


WANTED Act! 


“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” 
THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY; 


over 500 Magnificent Photographic Views, 
size 11% by 14% inches. Introduction by 

GEN. LEW, WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur.” 
Descriptions by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Russel! 
Conwell, D.D., L on. Wm. C, Breckiu- 
ridge, Henry Watterson and other talented writers. 
Ahead of all competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
graphs, twice as many of them, more handsomely 
bound, and- lower in pce, sells at sight to people 
who never bought a book in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
ging for territory; beautiful sample views free; 
absolute control of field; goods on credit; $6.00 
to $20.00 a day readily earned; success guaranteed, 

_ @ MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
i Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 


MISS Kittitas 


By Helen B. Williams 


A story of a young girl from the age of 
sixteen onward, through the experiences 
of home life and school life. 

12mo = = -Price, $1.25.— -- 
Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO., gh 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. eS 
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=\ HOSE of our readers who have been 
| following with interest the series of 
Scrooby Club Sketches, which are 
now approaching completion, will be glad 
to learn that Mr. Dexter intends to issue 
them in a volume, which will probably be 
ready for circulation in the autumn. What- 
ever value these articles may have will thus 
be preserved in a permanent and durable 
form. From expressions which have reached 
us from different quarters of the country, 
we judge that there is a growing readiness 
and desire on the part,of young people in 
our churches to learn more about the history 
of the denomination to which they belong. 
Several Scrooby Clubs have done excellent 
work the past winter, and we predict that 
by another season the number of these or- 
ganizations willincrease. Indeed, we would 
urge upon pastors and Christian Endeavor 
leaders the desirability of introducing such 
a feature in their program for another year. 
We would also ask the clubs already formed 
to send us their names and, if they will, a 
brief report of their work the past winter. 
They will thus render a service both to us 
and to our readers. 5 


The effort of the Presbyterian Church to 
revise its standards is now plainly doomed 
to the failure which was predicted for it 
from the beginning. No doubt revision is 
desired. In response to the overture from 
the General Assembly in 1889, 134 presby- 
teries voted for revision and sixty-eight 
against it. Since then the desire for revi- 
sion has been growing rapidly. But the 
declared effort has been to change the lan- 
guage without changing the substance of 
the Westminster Confession, while the root 
of the desire has been to slough off the 
more obnoxious features of the Calvinistic 
system. This widespread effort to seem to 
do something without really doing anything 
has wearied out the presbyteries, and they 
are giving up the matter in despair or dis- 
gust. Though only eighty-two out of over 
200 presbyteries had reported action at 
last accounts, it is,evident that nothing like 
a two-thirds majority can be secured ap- 
proving the revision as presented. Indeed 
only thirteen approved entire, while twenty- 
seven disapproved, twenty-nine approved in 
part and thirty-four asked for a new, short 
creed. By and by, after prolonged strug- 
gle, this short creed will come, but before 


that other questions more directly personal 


will be the center of discussion and will test 
severely the power of the denomination to 
maintain its outward unity. 


It will be welcome news to many friends 
of home missions that their annual pilgrim- 
age to the health-giving fountains of Sara- 
toga may be resumed this year. The anni- 
versary will be a week earlier than hereto- 
fore, but, as our correspondent explains on 
another page, the time will be none the 
less propitious. In this Columbian year, 


when all national gatherings tend toward 


1 


Chicago, it will be refreshing to hold our 
home missionary meeting with no tempta- 
tion at hand to leave the subject which 
has called us together and to turn to the 
treasures and wonders of the world spread 
out before our eyes. Let this year witness 
the largest and most enthusiastic meeting 
in the history of the Home Missionary 
Society, for we face an opportunity which 
has been every year growing greater till 
only fair consideration of its dimensions is 
necessary to awaken the dullest disciple to 
the urgency of the Lord’s call to enter white 
harvest fields. 

French Protestants have of late years 
looked to America for some of the sinews 
of war wherewith to prosecute their noble 
warfare for a purer type of Christianity. It 
is to the credit of our country that so ready 
and generous a response to these appeals 
has been made. The McAll Mission, for 
instance, has no warmer friends than are to 
be found on this side the water. Professor 
Bertrand, too, has been widely welcomed as 
the representative of several organizations 
which are striving for the evangelization of 
France. The exhausting labors involved 
in frequent trips to this country has now 
led Professor Bertrand to pass over to 
younger men the task of keeping strong the 
interest of American Christians in their 
brethren over the sea, while he confines 
himself to similar efforts in Great Britain. 
We are glad to introduce to the churches 
these gentlemen, Rev. E. J. Dupuy, pastor 
of the Reformed Church in Paris, and Mr. 
F. Necker, vice-president of the Evangelical 
Society of Paris. They represent four or- 
ganizations which appeal to us, not to re- 
lieve them of the entire load, but to take 
hold and help carry it, while they them- 
selves are valiantly doing their share. The 
Protestants of France number but 700,000 
as against a population of 37,000,000 nomi- 
nal Roman Catholics, among many of whom, 
however, as recent articles in our paper 
have shown, the longing for a more satisfy- 
ing faith is stirring. The American com- 
mittee: which indorses these gentlemen from 
abroad has for its president Rev. D. J. Bur- 
rell, D. D., of New York and for its vice- 
president, Rev. 8S. H. Virgin, D.D. Auxil- 
jaries of women are being formed among 
the churches. 


ae 


THE REQUEST OF THE JAPAN MISSION. 


It will be remembered that the American 
Board at its meeting last October, in regard 
to a proposal looking to the adoption of 
Rey. William H. Noyes as a missionary of 
the board in Japan, upon the known wish 
of our missionaries there, decided that the 
Prudential Committee have further com- 
munication with those missionaries—par- 
ticularly mentioning the fact that the mis- 
sion had ‘“‘made no request” for such ac- 
tion. What led to the proposal was prob- 
ably a statement appearing in the annual 
report of that mission reaching this coun- 
try in August last, as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Noyes of the Berkeley Temple 
Mission have been so closely associated with 
us that in everything but name they have 
been members of the mission. Their work in 
Maebashi is so identified with that of the 
Joshu division of the Tokyo station that it 
can hardly be separated from it. The aid 
which they have in many ways rendered to 
that station and to the mission has been inval- 
uable. While not technically members of the 
mission they have been loyal to its interests. 


Six months have elapsed since the meet- 
ing of the board, with no known definite 
result. Official correspondence may have 
found Japan a very distant country. Itis 
admitted, however, that the Japan Mission 
some time ago anticipated the expected 
letters asking for information, which the 
committee might be supposed to have in 
preparation, and voluntarily forwarded a 
unanimous and hearty request for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes. The mission was 
thus prompt probably from some feeling 
that the committee, overburdened as it is 
with the details of the vast work managed 
in Boston, might be glad to have any pos- 
sible delays prevented. The mission also 
thus exhibited the eagerness of its hope 
for the desired appointment. 

The subject before the committee, there- 
fore, is the unanimous request of the Japan 
Mission for the appointment of Mr. Noyes 
as one of its number. The application 
comes from Japan and not from the home 
field.. It originated with our honored mis- 
sionaries in their exile and not with dis- 
turbers at home. And it is the unanimous 
voice of all our missionaries in that land. 

In what precise stage the matter now 
stands it is impossible to tell. The confi- 
dential secrecy with which the committee 
keeps from those who have appointed it and 
from Christian donors all knowledge of its 
proceedings in this case is remarkable. 
There may be cases of extreme delicacy 
requiring closed doors, but matters like the 
one now before us would certainly seem to 
find an advantage in an open, manly and 
Christian method of administration, like 
that of our English Congregational breth- 
ren in their missionary committee. Such a 
course would promote healthfulness of ad- 
ministration. 

We have not felt inclined, however, to 
make any urgent demands upon the com- 
mittee. We have felt that it could be 
trusted to gratify the evident wish of what 
we believe to be the great majority of its 
supporters, as well as the earnest wish of 
our great mission in Japan. We have had 
a feeling that an amicable arrangement was 
in process and that it would be soon con- 
summated. We have the same feeling still. 
We believe that Mr. Noyes will be appointed. 
Anything which should interfere with the 
success of such a movement, or any censure 
upon the committee which should follow 
his appointment, would be a sad injury to 
the cause of missions, a direct blow at our 
brethren in Japan and a severe damage to 
the unity of our churches. 

We devoutly trust that the happy settle- 
ment of this controverted case will not be 
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interfered with. But we must view with 
apprehension some sudden and strange de- 
velopments. Notwithstanding the secrecy 
imposed upon all the officials, bitter edito- 
rials are published which bear the plain 
marks of inspiration from officials. Some 
of these show familiarity with certain de- 
tails and hint at what appear to be spe- 
cific acts of the committee, which cannot 
but strongly excite the suspicion of being 
prompted by persons dissatisfied with the 
favorable result which is probable. We 
have information also from various cities 
and towns at a distance uf letters received 
there from certain officials, containing par- 
tisan statements of the case, sent out not- 
withstanding obligations to secrecy, and ask- 
ing opinions from those addressed. So far 
as we have heard, careful discrimination has 
been had (unless by accident) in addressing 
the letters. What use has been made of the 
replies thus secured we have, of course, no 
information. We deprecate, however, such 
a divisive policy by any officials. We dep- 
. Tecate equally any appeal to partisanship 
and passion. An attempt has just been 
made threugh a postal card communica- 
tion to pledge some members of the board 
on this question before any opportunity of 
the board to take action on it, and that 
by a question based on incomplete and un- 
fair statements of the case, Any attempts 
to create a factious-sentiment or arouse 
prejudice in the hope of thus finally de- 
feating the request of our Japan brethren 
we cannot think will succeed. 

Whether Mr. Noyes ought or ought not to 
be appointed is a fair question. Perhaps a 
calm review of past transactions might show 
that former fears had not been realized. 
Perhaps there were misunderstandings. It 
will be remembered that under instructions 
to avoid the committal of the board to the 
“approval of the new doctrine,” in 1887 Mr. 
Noyes was rejected. But it will also be 
remembered that, after more than a year’s 
home service with Berkeley Street Church, 
that church called a council for his ordina- 
tion as a missionary; that in his extended 
statement of doctrinal belief made to that 
council, which he practically declared to be 
his only complete statement, he made it so 
clear that his hypothesis as to those who do 
not hear of Christ in this life was in no sense 
a doctrine, that many persons, including 
the lamented Dr. Dexter, were satisfied 
that he came within the lines marked out 
by Dr. Storrs. A request from the Berkeley 
Street Church to the committee for his ap- 
pointment found no favor. Further com- 
plications arose ’nd the committee decided 
that it could not appoint him. 

It was felt at the time by not a few con- 
servative men that the committee could 
easily have accepted Mr. Noyes, guarding 
itself by declaring that it appointed him 
solely upon his new and complete statement 
and answers at the Berkeley Street council 
and repeated to itself, ignoring all previous 
declarations. In fact, officials were urged 
to take this course. The committee did 
not, however, see fit to do so. We do not 
propose to criticise that action. It is use- 
s Hless to revive animosities. It seems to us, 
however, that the committee may now fairly 
consider the situation to be greatly changed, 
Mr. Noyes went out as a missionary and as 
such has served for four years. He has 
made an honorable record. Nota word has 
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been heard of any deviations from orthodox 
standards, nor has he been negative in his 
teachings, He appears to have proved him- 
self to be a faithful gospel missionary, as he 
certainly is an ordained Congregational min- 
ister in the full fellowship of our churches. 
Our Japan brethren give us this testimony. 
That the committee doubtless had apprehen- 
sions in 1888 is to be admitted. But the 
committee may safely feel that these years 
of service have dissipated these apprehen- 
sions, and our churches will certainly sus- 
tain them in being guided by that feeling, 
The committee may well feel also that 
Mr. Noyes’s declared faith to the council 
which ordained ‘him is sufficient to justify 
an appointment, especially in the light of 
his service abroad. It would be no reflec- 
tion upon the committee’s consistency if it 
should take this course. We believe that 
these official brethren are too high-minded 
to notice a petty suggestion that it must 
wait for an application from Mr, Noyes him- 
self. It can honorably ask any man to enter 
its service, as a church calls a pastor, and 
Mr. Noyes may perhaps feel a natural deli- 
cacy in applying. 

But the chief ground for the proposed 
action is the earnest desire of the Japan 
mission. We are familiar with the prayers 
and hopes which cluster around our great 
work in Japan. We have in that land a 
band of noble, self-denying, godly men and 
women, whom we justly. reverence and love. 
The Holy Spirit has indorsed their work. 
These all tell us what this man is, who has 
worked by their side and whom they have 
taken fo their hearts. The unanimous opin- 
ion of these missionaries might well be re- 
garded as decisive. If any members of the 
committee still feel doubts as to Mr. Noyes’s 
fitness for the work, they may reasonably 
consider that our heroic missionaries in the 
field, with everything at stake for the gospel 
of Christ and the glory of God, are safe 
judges of this man’s fitness. We believe 
that the committee will not be deterred by 
any clamor from a prudent, generous, safe 
and conciliatory response ‘to our united 
Japan Mission. 


BELGIUM AND SERVIA. 

Two revolutions within a week in South 
or Central America’ would not have caused 
much surprise, but when they happen in 
Europe the world asks what they mean. To 
our thought the significance of the recent 
political overturns in Belgium and Servia is 
plain. They show that the popular will no 
longer can be disregarded safely any where. 

In Belgium the people have demanded 
and the Chamber of Deputies has conceded 
a reform in the suffrage by which the voting 
population has been enlarged from 120,000 
to about 2,000,000. Only one-thirteenth of 
the adult male population has been allowed 
to vote hitherto. No wonder that there was 
discontent. That this reform has been con- 
ceded is an indication that Belgium is to 
move on in the general advance ofthe na- 
tions toward larger enlightenment and pros- 
perity. That the king heartily favors the 
reform is fortunate both for him and for the 
public. But that it has been made asa con- 
céssion to rioters is a misfortune and is 
likely to breed trouble hereafter. Similar 
disturbances probably will be attempted 
again when their object is less commenda- 
ble, and when concessions will be neither so 


natural nor so just. The Romish Church re- 
tains an immense influence over the Belgian 
populace, more than over almost any other 
except perhaps the Spanish. If the clerical 
authorities now are wise enough to use their 
power in Belgium for good order they may 
re-enforce their own already strong posi- 
tion.and also do the nation a vital service. 
Should they refuse or neglect to do this, the 
nation will suffer but they will suffer worse. 
In the present circumstances theirs is the 
chief opportunity for either good or eyil. 

In Servia the overthrow of the two re- 
gents by the king, who has been subordi- 
nate to them, seems to be both complete 
and popularly indorsed. The regents have 
been actively interfering in the elections, 
against public protest, and now the king 
and the people have combined against them 
and propose to give the king actual instead 
of merely nominal power. In each country 
it is the will of the people which has tri- 
umphed, and even if reactions should occur, 
and if either of these now defeated minis- 
tries should regain its supremacy fora time, 
the people have asserted themselves boldly 
and with a success which they will not 
soon forget. They may lose again some 
part of what they have won. They may mis- 
use the advantages which they have gained. 
But in the end doubtless both they and the 
world at large will be the better, 


STAND BY ONE ANOTHER. 


No army will conquer when the rivalries 
and jealousies of its leaders rouse their en- 
ergies more than the ageressive movements 
of the common foe. When Christian de- 
nominations contend with one another more 
fiercely than they struggle to overcome the 
world, they will not gain great victories. 
Least of all, when ministers in the same de- 
nomination strive to weaken the influence 
of their brethren can they accomplish much 
in strengthening the church. The present 
seems to be a time of greater than usual 
restlessness in the relations between pastors 
and churches. Changes are many and more 
seem to be impending. Often it is difficult 
to find the reason why a party in the church 
is calling for the resignation of the pastor. 
He is acknowledged to be faithful and wise. 
No one denies that he lives in communion 
with Christ. He is trusted as a teacher of 
the truth. But it is a little difficult to col- 
lect his salary. Some rather worldly fami- 
lies who have influence are not attracted by 
him. A rival church of another denomina- 
tion has a minister who chooses more taking 
themes and draws in the young people. So 
a change is urged, and it is often forced, to 
the injury of both pastor and people. 

No one cause, we believe, has done more 
in recent years to unsettle pastors and to 
block the way for ministers to secure settle- 
ments than expressions by their brethren’ 
of want of confidence in them. And these 
expressions often convey much more than 
is intended. Not long ago we received an 
uninvited letter from a minister warning us 
against another minister as of ‘“ question- 
able character.’’ Meeting the writer soon 
after we asked an explanation. “0, I 
meant,”’ said he, ‘‘ that Dr. is theolog- 
ically questionable.’’ Recently a minister 
mentioned to us the name of one of our 
theological seminaries and remarked, ‘‘ Every 
man who graduates from that seminary car- 
ries with him a tainted reputation.’? 
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Such criticisms, altogether too common, 
often rest on very slight knowledge of the 
persons whose character is assailed. They 
are repeated by laymen who have very 
vagug ideas of the theological differences 
of opinion which prompted them. They 
are not confined to any one party. If their 
purpose is to prevent belief in what are 
considered dangerous doctrines, it fails. It 
not only weakens the influence of ministers 
spoken against, but of those who make the 
criticisms as much as of those against whom 
they are made; for continued indulgence 


‘in these depreciating suggestions creates 


distrust, provokes retaliation and certainly 
does not foster a Christian spirit in the 
critic. Especially does this warfare work 
mischief when it is directed by older minis- 
ters of established reputation against the 
younger. ¢ 

Is it not a time when ministers who seek 
iu common to establish the kingdom of 
Christ must stand by one another? When 
no good man should cast suspicion on a 
brother who has been set apart as a preacher 
of the gospel, unless he is sure of his rea- 
sons for so doing and can state them clearly 
and openly? The work to be done in bring- 
ing men to Christ is great, the opportunity 
is more inviting than ever came to any other 
generation, the minister’s life is short and 
he needs the support of all who wish that 
his message may have an’ attentive hearing 
and that his labor may bring the harvest 
that makes joy in heaven. Happy is he who 
can look over his life and find that he has 
cast no obstacle in the path of those who 
have gone forth as accredited messengers of 
Christ. 5 


SEPARATION FROM THE WORLD, 

The experiment of living apart from the 
world for the promotion of personal holi- 
ness has not been a success. It has been 


tried faithfully, and some individuals have- 


seemed to attain in seclusion a degree of 
spiritual exaltation which probably they 
could not have gained among their fellow- 
men. But such have been comparatively 
few and it is probable that their piety would 


‘have had a larger practical value, even at 


the cost of limiting its sentimental develop- 
ment, had they continued to bear their part 
in the common intercourse of human soci- 


ety. Moreover, the hermit’s life has proved 


to have very grave dangers and temptations 
of its own. 

Probably it never again will be attempted 
upon any considerable scale. They who 
under other social conditions might under- 
take it are more likely, as society is consti- 


tuted at present, to dwell on among other 


men and women, though holding aloof from 
many of their employments and enjoyments. 
This course is better than the ancient asceti- 
cism but it overlooks, as too often pursued, 
the fact that association is necessary to in- 
fluence. We cannot help people whom we 


do not touch sympathetically. The Chris- 


tian truly is not of the world but God de- 
liberately has left him in the world that he 
may do it good. » 

Separation from the world, therefore, does 


not rightly mean avoidance of other people, 


except in special circumstances. It means 
associating with them, loving them, helping 
them and seeking to win them to God, but 
with a consecrated self-control which for- 


bids our being led away by them into any 
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thought or action unworthy of our Chris- 
tian discipleship. ‘True unworldliness, or 
other-worldliness as it sometimes is termed, 
lies primarily in motive and spirit, in interest 
and aim. It works out in conduct and be- 
comes evident and evenconspicuous. There 
is as real and perceptible a difference be- 
tween a sincere Christian and those who do 
not serve Christ as there would be if they 
wore different labels. It is our duty to 
make it understood that worldliness no 
longer retains control of us and that our 
loyalty to Christ is full of blessedness, 


<> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


In our Business Outlook will be found a 
discussion of by far the most important 
topic of domestic news. The naval review, 
occasional conflicts between organized labor 
and corporations, the movements of the 
Duke de Veragua and the marriage of the 
Earl of Craven are very ephemeral as com- 
pared with the great financial problem which 
the administration is facing. Several opin- 
ions seem to be justified by the events of 
the week in New York and Washington. 
President Cleveland can be depended upon 
to attempt to maintain the parity of gold 
and silver and sustain the public credit. 
Secretary Carlisle has not the temperament 
or the personal habits which fit him ‘to hold 
a position demanding such celerity of deci- 
sion and vigor and tenacity in execution. 
Vacillation and delay at such a post are 
worse than occasional errors of judgment. 
Suspicion and uncertainty in finance are 
feared more than hostility. With him there 
seems to have been a provincial pitting of 
sectional views against sectional, an appar- 
ent official indorsement of the feeling that 
Wall Street financiers are utterly selfish and 
exist only to fleece the people of the Interior 
and West and profit by the rulings of the 
Sécretary of the Treasury. President Cleve- 
land has risen above this suspicion, dared 
to take counsel of professional financiers, 
and asserted his well-known views on the 
“unfortunate financial policy’’ of recent 
congresses, to which he very rightly attri- 
butes the responsibility for the situation. 


Massachusetts and especially Boston are 
deeply concerned just at present in phases 
of the same general problem of how the 
many shall retain their rights as against the 
few. The shippers and tradesmen of the 
city, after a sharp contest, have just forced 
one of the great railroad corporations to 
make such arrangements with its connecting 
links farther south, and with its rival in 
New England, that hereafter perishable 
freight shall be delivered as its owners and 
shippers desire it to be, and not as the rail- 
road officials please to depositit. The mayor 
of the city, re-enforced by the local press 
and strong popular interest, is compelling 
certain of the great corporations engaged in 
the manufacture of gas to show their books, 
thus revealing their methods of suppressing 
competitors, of making enormous profits on 
fictitious capital, of extorting high rates 
from consumers, of evading laws intended 
to be restrictive—in short, the citizens have 
been shown how impotent they are under 
ordinary conditions when opposed by shrewd 
capitalists defiant of law. On another point 
there also can be seen a recognition by the 
people of Massachusetts that they must 
oppose foreign domination. The rapid 
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multiplication of electric railroads and the 
almost equally rapid acquisition of them ° 
by great syndicates, organized under laxer 
laws of other commonwealths, has led the 
more thoughtful to see that, unless shielded 
by law, the citizens of this:State- will soon 
be dependent upon a great monopoly for 
intercommunication between and within 
some of the leading smaller cities and towns. 
This fear has crystallized into amendments 
to bills now before the Legislature. It pro- 
vides that the charters granted to local elec- 
tric roads shall be null and void if the road 
is leased, sold or in any way controlled by a 
foreign corporation. 


In an address which Rev. Dr. Washington 
Gladden gave before the City Club of New 
York last week he named as the first step 
in the work of reforming municipal admin- 
istration ‘‘a constitutional limit upon the 
power of the Legislature to meddle with 
municipalities.’’ Can a more satisfactory 
text for this sermon be imagined than that 
furnished by the record of the recent Legis- 
lature of New York, especially in its defi- 
ance of the wishes of the citizens of Buffalo? 
In this particular instance there is only one 
opinion held by well-intentioned citizens. 
The rights of the citizens of Buffalo have 
been most ruthlessly disregarded, by the Leg- 
islature and governor executing at the eley- 
enth hour the commands of one of the 
smallest and most vicious of the political 
oligarchs of the State. Every one who loves 
home rule and rejoices in the downfall of 
the bosses will pray that this act may prove 
to be the beginning of the political death of 
the present régime in that great State. 


There are, however, two sides to the gen- 
eral proposition laid down by Dr. Gladden. 
A legislature unquestionably can do much 
to lower the quality of municipal adminis- 
tration and complicate municipal politics. 
That it also can do much to elevate and sim- 
plify witness the superiority of Boston’s 
present system of policing the city and reg- 
ulating the traffic in liquor. Very often the 
intelligence and moral vision of the average 
legislator is superior to that of the ayerage 
municipal elector. Such supineness by leg- 
islators and governor as has recently been 
shown in New York is phenomegal. Ordi- 
narily a resolute minority can be counted 
upon to put principle above policy. But in, 
this case the Republican minority was as rec- 
reant as the Democratic majority, preferring 
that discord should spring up among its ene- 
mies rather than that justice should be done 
to Buffalo. There is considerable truth in 
the railery of the New York Sun, which says 
to the backers of the City Club: 


How under universal suffrage can five per 
cent. of the voting population of New York 
City enforce their notions of government, dis- 
tasteful, repulsive, impracticable and absurd 
to ninety-five per cent., upon the latter? Un- 
til the ninety-five per cent. are intellectually 
reconstructed, and all their political ideas 
changed, it can’t be done. 


It is just this work of reconstruction which 
the City Club in New York and the Pilgrim 
Association in Boston hope to do. Mean- 
while the better elements of the city often 
will have to rely on the rural legislator for 
help in keeping municipal affairs tolerably 
decent. 


Goschen, Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry 
James and Balfour have directed their at- 
tacks upon the home rule bill during the 
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past week, and Gladstone and John Morley 
have defended it, without changing the con- 
victions of the partisans on either side, for 
on the 2ist the bill passed on its second 
reading by a majority of forty-three, only 
nineteen members being absent. This vote 
simply records approval of the principles of 
the bill. In committee, where it now will 
have to undergo searching examination of 
details, it may be modified somewhat. 
Lord Salisbury has just announced, what 
has been supposed for some time, that the 
House of Lords will reject the bill, but he 
goes so far as to say that it will continue 
to reject it even should the appeal to the 
country show that the people indorse Mr. 
sladstone. Such a course can have but one 
effect—to hasten the fall of the upper 
house. The great labor controversy grow- 
ing out of the strike at Hull promises to 
be as serious as it is foolish and certainly 
doomed to failure. The principle at stake 
is that of the right of the employer to 
employ whom he pleases, non-union as well 
as union men. If John Burns, Ben Tillett 
and the labor leaders of London counte- 
nance a universal sympathetic strike based 
on a denial of ‘this principle, then they 
will greatly disappoint those who have 
hoped better things of them, and they will 
simply prove to be ‘blind leaders of the 
blind.”’ 


The argument of Mr. Carter before the 
. Bering Sea tribunal has continued, with 
credit to himself and advantage to the case 
of the United States, for he has based our 
claims upon the higher ground of perform- 
ing a duty due to all mankind rather than 
upon any right accruing from title acquired 
by diplomacy or because of any desire to 
control a source of pecuniary profit. His 
arguments have certainly had weight with 
the English public, if the comments of the 
leading journals are a safe index of the 
popular mind. It now seems probable that 
‘the sitting of the tribunal will be much 
‘longer than was anticipated, a fact which 
will render our provision for the payment 
of counsel, representatives, etc., quite in- 
adequate. 


Italy is blessed with a king and queen 
who look upon their talents and station as 
instruménts for the bettering of the life of 
their subjects. Humbert, the distinguished 
and worthy son of a great father, in 1868 
married his cousin, the Princess Marguerite, 
daughter of the late Duke of Genoa. Ten 
years later they came to the throne and last 
week they celebrated, with proper ceremony, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wed- 
ding. In these ‘days, when too often royalty 
is associated with laxity of morals and dis- 
regard of the interests and ideals of the 
people, it is well to give credit to a royal 
couple who so worthily set before the peo- 
ple the homely virtues of constancy, charity, 
love of the beautiful and encouragement of 
art and learning. Relative to the anniver- 
sary celebration, which has made Rome a 
gala place during the week, the most signifi- 
cant fact has been the presence of Emperor 
William of Germany, whose congratulations 
have been most cordial. His visit naturally 
is interpreted as combining diplomatic busi- 
ness with regal courtesy. Out of it, it is 
Supposed, will come a strengthening of the 
Triple Alliance, and a rapprochement be- 
tween the Pope and the Protestant ruler, 
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which may aid the emperor and Caprivi in 
their efforts to win the Reichstag to ap- 
proval of their plans. Certain it is that the 
cordiality of the Pope’s welcome to him at 
the Vatican was exceptionally marked. 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria has taken to wife 
Princess Marie Louise, eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Parma. Since he is a Greek 
Catholic and she a Roman Catholic com- 
plications may ensue, owing to the ardent 
devotion of the Bulgarian people to the 
Greek Church and the provisions of the 
Bulgarian constitution which compel the 
reigning family to adhere to the Greek 
Church. By implication the offspring of 
this union must be reared in that faith. 
That they will be is by no means probable. 
Austria is said to have informed our Goy- 
ernment that Mr. Max Judd of St. Louis 
will not be accepted as our consul-general 
in Vienna, not because he is a Jew, but 
because he left Austria years ago in a way 
that precludes his favorable reception at 
this time. From Turkey come statements 
by the secretary of our legation in Constan- 
tinople, which show that his efforts have 
availed in inducing the grand vizier to 
grant amnesty to 600 of the 900 Arme- 
nian prisoners arrested for plotting against 
the government. The others are soon to 
be tried at Angora and our minister, it is 
hoped, will lend personal aid in their de- 
fense. That the letters of the United States 
minister or others of the legation have been 
tampered with by the Turkish officials is 
denied by Secretary Newberry of the lega- 
tion. The much discussed and generally 
abused extradition treaty with Russia has 
received the signature of the czar, and 
nothing now can be done but await its pro- 
mulgation. Sentiment in this country runs 
strongly against it, and pressure enough 
to bring about its abrogation by the next 
Senate may develop. 


The withdrawal of the protectorate from 
Hawaii has caused apprehension among the 
friends of the Christians of the islands, na- 
tive and foreign. As Rey. Dr. N. G. Clark 
says in the Boston Advertiser : 


Whether civil war shall follow, or anarchy 
prevail to such a degree as shall lead to the 
armed occupation of the islands in the inter- 
est of public order by the United States, re- 
tracing its steps; or by Great Britain, to whom 
attention will naturally be turned; or possibly 
even by Japan, attempting to take her place 
among the great nations of the world and to 
protect her own citizens in the islands, now 
numbering 20,000; whatever be the result, the 
question cannot long await solution, and be- 
comes more complicated and embarrassing by 
every day’s delay. f 
Letters leaving Honolulu on the twelfth do 
not allay this apprehension. The provisonal 
government is reported as already having 
lost the support of many of the white mer- 
chants, and their leaders have reason to sus- 
pect the loyalty of the men that compose its 
military force. The ex-Queen Liliukalani 
has received an autograph letter from Queen 
Victoria expressing sympathy and showing 
that she is still regarded as ruler. The 
chief-justice of the Supreme Court.is quoted 
as saying: ‘‘ The uncertainty is worse than 
any fate that might befall the islands. 
President -Cleveland is doing us a great in- 
justice and many of us are liable to suffer 
before it is over.” 

oat Se 

Much is said ‘about ‘“‘ education for giving.” 
May not Dr. A. J. Gordon be nearer the truth 


when he affirms that it is not education that 
is needed but regeneration? 


<> 


IN BRIEF. 


No better use can be made of the church 
calendar than to append to it a “thought for 
the week’’ from the writings of some poet, 
philosopher or seer. 


Those denominations which claim to be the 
church and call the others ‘‘sects’”’ are by no 
means most likely to absorb all other de- 
nominations by calling them offensive names. 


We think our readers understand by this 
time that our weekly editorial bearing on the 
subject of the midweek prayer meeting can ~ 
always be found just before the ‘ Week in 
Review.’’ This being its invariable place, it 
is not necessary longer to label it. 


The cover poem, Bidden, in our issue of 
April 13, fulfilled a mission which neither we 
nor the author surmised. It was read on the 
following Sunday by a’ Vermont pastor to two 
congregations between the voluntary and the 
invocation, and he pronounces it an edifying 
feature of the service. We publish a good 
many poems which may well serve as aids to 
devotion. 


Query: is society injured more in the end 
by your refusing to give fifteen cents to the 
man who asks you for it in the street, in order 
to procure lodging—and who in nine cases out 
of ten, say the wise ones, is an impostor—or 
by your hardening of your heart enough to 
refuse and your feeling mean and inhuman 
all the remainder of the afternoon? Verily, 
virtue hath its pangs. 


“My dear boy, learn to say ‘No.’ Thou- 
sands of souls have been eternally lost because 
they could not say‘ No.’”? How often has this 
been said as if it were a virtue always to say 
**No,’’ and a vice to say ‘“‘ Yes.” But William 
Carey, the great missionary pioneer, is on rec- 
ord as saying: ‘“‘I began to preach at Moulton 
because I could not say No; I became a mis- 
sionary because I could not say No.” 


General Booth says “respectability is the 
cursé of nearly every department in the world. 
Everybody appears to be above the condition 
of life for which God has designed them.”’ 
The real trouble, however, is that people will 
not fill honestly and faithfully the places in 
which they find themselves. Too many re- 
serve their best efforts till they shall get into 
the places where they think they ought to be. 


A good many excellent women, young and 
old, who have numerous and often irritating 
church responsibilities, will appreciate the 
comment of one of their own sex on Professor 
Drummond’s latest book, A City Without a 
Church. ‘‘ The mere title of it,’ said this 
wearied Dorcas, ‘‘is restful.’’ Some facetious 
individual has intimated to the professor, we 
understand, that a fine subject for another 
booklet would be A Church Without a Collee- 
tion. 


We shall really have to go to school to 
Japan! The Christian Endeavor Society in 
the Okayama Orphan Asylum has recently 
sent a contribution to General Armstrong’s 
school at Hampton, Va. Moreover, the mem- 
bers of this distant Endeavor Society pledge 
themselves to give at least one-tenth of all their 
earnings to Christian work. Now that those 
little waifs over in Okayama have taken hold 
of the evangelization of America, we can feel 
quite hopeful about the future of our country. 


The Baptist church of Hustonyille, Ky., 
has excluded from its fellowship one of its 
deacons, because he offered the bread and wine 
of the Lord’s Supper toa Presbyterian. Inthe 
official minute the church expresses regret 
that it did not perform the act of exclusion 
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more promptly, since the more it labored 
with him the more stubborn he became. This 
action seems to be quite according to Baptist 
principles, but that part which was cut off 
from tbe deacon must be so small that we 
should think he would hardly miss it. 


The Board of Regents cf the University of 
the State of New York has just been re-en- 
forced by the election of the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Albany. Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Protestant Episcopal clergymen preceded 
him in this promotion, so no criticism of the 
appointment can be made consistently. The 
editor of the Brooklyn Hagle, who is a mem- 
ber of the board, with exceptional professional 
humility, admits that the clerical members of 
the board ‘‘are at least as useful as the jour- 
nalistic members, and certainly wiser and 
more earnest.”’ 


Any one who is watchful of the signs of the 
times may see what working men are sure to 
get in exchange if they allow Sunday to be 
taken from them as a day of rest. Here is a 
pointer. An order went into effect the first 
of the present month on the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey that its dispatchers and oper- 
ators would be required to work a part or 
the whole of every Sunday without additional 
compensation. Sunday will not be a holiday 
for working men in this country. It will 
either be a holy day or a working day with- 
out extra pay. Working men who think they 
are following self-constituted leaders out of 
the thraldom of the Sabbath are walking into 
the freedom of the workshop which they al- 
ready enjoy six days in the week. 


We are not surprised that Rev. William 
Wilberforce Newton should protest publicly 
against the caucus system, which is gaining 
such a place of permanency in the choice of 
bishops for the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
He asks: 


Is it wise or right, or in keeping with the 
pure and simple methods of the apostolic 
church, to ‘‘ fix things’ in advance, and then 
to enter the convention and ask for divine 
guidance over a matter which has been virtu- 
ally settled beforehand? This preliminary 
caucus system humiliates the candidate, over- 

-awes men of a tender and religious tempera- 
ment by compelling them to follow the lead of 
bolder and more aggressive minds, and virtu- 
ally stultifies the solemn act of prayer which 
should be the great and abiding factor in the 
proceedings, and leaves nothing for the Lord 
God to do in His own church, since everything 
has been done by a few leaders. 


“Freedom of thought’? may lead a man to 
be more orthodox or more heterodox. Most 
people thoughtlessly believe that it conduces 
almost invariably to heterodoxy. But the la- 
mented Prof. Lewis F. Stearns of Bangor Sem- 
inary, in giving his reasons to Prof. George L. 
Prentiss of Union Seminary, why he declined 
his call to the chair of systematic theology in 
that institution, wrote: 

LT have not so much objection to the West- 
minster Confession as some have. Butitisa 
millstone around the neck of any denomina- 
tion, such asystem of doctrine as that. Itis 
not simply its Calvinism but its dogmatism all 
through. Haven’t we got out of the leading- 
strings yet, and are we not to be trusted to be 
evangelical? Iused to feel the pressure when 
Iwas a Presbyterian pastor. It did not sat- 
isfy me to know that I was only expected to 
take the confession for substance of doctrine. 
I am a great deal more orthodox now than 
then, and I ascribe it largely to the entire free- 
dom of thought I have had here among the Con- 


gregationalists. : 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee FROM BOSTON. 

The simultaneous presence in the city of 
two such eminent representatives of Chris- 
‘tian interests across the water as Professor 
Drummond and Rey. R. F. Horton has made 
the last week notable. Mr. Horton ran up 

’ from New Haven, where he is delivering the 
Lyman Beecher lectures, to spend Sunday 
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and Monday only here, and though his so- 
journ was short it is not exaggeration to 
say that he made a profound impression 
upon those who were privileged to hear and 
to meet him. The Old South Church was 
filled to overflowing both morning and even- 
ing and the two sermons, while utterly un- 
like each other in subject matter, fully sus- 
tained, and indeed enhanced, the reputation 
as a preacher which Mr. Horton has fairly 
earned. His literary style is simple but 
strong, his choice of words being particu- 
larly effective. His delivery though deliber- 
ate is accompanied by a great deal of action 
and creates the feeling that you are listen- 
ing to a man of tremendous earnestness and 
intensity of convictions. 

The themes of both sermons were not at 
all out of the ordinary but the treatment 
was far from the commonplace. In the 
morning his subject was Faith. The Scrip- 
ture lesson included the account of Zac- 
cheus, and Mr. Horton commented on it as 
he read, one of his remarks being, ‘‘ The 
distinctive thing about Zaccheus was that 
he was short and he knew it.’’ He set forth 
faith as a faculty of the spirit, the absence 
of which in some is reason enough for pity, 
just as we sympathize with those who are 
blind or imbeciles, but when such persons 
begin to plume themselves on their lack of 
faith they become objects of indignation. 
No one ought to be proud of his defects. 
Such persons will pass Jesus Christ upon 
the street without recognizing Him. They 
go up to Calvary and see nothing but a 
bloody execution. Some of the ways which 
were suggested of obtaining faith were: 
Companying with people who have faith. 
Do not read only the books which would 
destroy faith. Meditation is another source 
of faith.. So are contact with nature and 
prayer, while a pre-eminent source of faith 
is the Bible. The evening discourse, from 
the text, ‘‘God commendeth His own love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us,’’ showed a strong grasp 
on the fundamentals of orthodoxy, while it 
was throughout a tender, personal appeal 
to the unconverted. It is a matter of gen- 
eral regret that Mr. Horton’s stay on this 
side the water is so short, He sails from 
New York next Saturday. 

‘‘ Have you heard Professor Drummond? ”’ 
is the query of the hour, and the look of 
pleasure or disappointment which passes 
over the face of the one interrogated tells 
whether or no he is among the fortunate 
ones who have secured admission to the 
places where he has spoken. His Lowell 
Institute lectures, which are now half 
through, have drawn audiences in compari- 
son with which the capacity of the hall 
where they are given seems pitiably small, 
and the announcement that, beginning tbis 
week, he will repeat on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons the lectures of the previous 
evenings delights hundreds. Numerous so- 
cial courtesies are being extended to him 
and, naturally, he is in demand for addresses 
all over New England and cannot begin to 
respond to a fraction of the calls. His main 
outside work is put in at Harvard but, as he 
is intensely interested in the Boys’ Brigade 
movement, he has consented to address a 
large rally in the Clarendon Street Church 
this week. He expects to visit Wellesley 
and Amherst and will probably be at North- 


field during the college convention and at 
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Chicago during some of the World’s Con- 
gresses. 

Boston soil is favorable to the growth of 
the kindergarten idea and it is taking 
deeper and stronger root year by year. We 
had a demonstration of the number and 
quality of its champions in the assemblage 
last Thursday at Huntington Hall of sev- 
eral hundred persons, many of them kinder- 
garten teachers. They came together in 
recognition of Froebel’s birthday and to 
do honor to him and the principles which 
he wrought out. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
of the Christian Union was asked to give 
the address of the occasion. His theme, 
the Creative Element in Education, was 
treated with that depth of insight and 
grace of expression so characteristic of all 
of Mr. Mabie’s literary efforts. Kindergar- 
ten methods, in the judgment of the best 
educators, have come not merely to stay, 
but to extend and to influence our educa- 
tional system throughout. There are now 
no less than forty-three kindergartens and 
eighty-four teachers in connection with our 
Boston schools alone. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Good Citizenship has made it possible for 
many interested and instructed hearers to 
learn much about the methods of making 
newspapers, the ideals which editors set 
before them and how far short they come, 
and the past, present and probable future 
functions of the newspaper in American life, 
which is the general theme upon which 
Charles Dudley Warner, Edward Everett 
Hale, Col. A. K. McClure of the Philadelphia 
Times, Mr. Edward Stanwood of the Youth's 
Companion and Prof. Charles H. Levermore 
have spoken recently in the Old South Meet- 
ing House on Monday evenings. Mr. Stan- 
wood said plain words that did not please 
his brethren of the secular press, who, never 
theless, did not attempt to question his 
facts. Charles Dudley Warner was delight- 
ful and discursive but not constructive or 
suggestive. Professor Levermore believes 
that the ideal paper will never come until it 
is endowed and managed by Christian, cul- 
tured men, as any great educational institu- 
tion is. Colonel McClure ridicules this view 
of the method of reform and he has more to 
say in favor of the Sunday newspaper than 
we can accept, but his address was practical 
and illuminating. (Gam 


FROM: CHICAGO. 


The storm king is doing his royal best to 
make this a record breaking year. The cy- 
clone season has opened early with unusu- 
ally destructive results through the South- 
west. Day after day the wind works its 
havoc over the lower Mississippi watershed. 
The spent force of these hurricanes is poured 
out on Chicago, putting to the severest test 
the World’s Fair structures, which had no 
reason to expect such tempest shocks. 
They endure it wonderfully, though the force 
on duty, from director general to newest 
guardsman, is once and again called out at 
midnight to the place of greatest exposure 
and peril (the Manufactures Building) to 
protect exhibits from the water driven un- 
der the glass roofing by the furious blasts. 
Thus far no serious damage has been suf- 
fered. It is well that the authorities learn 
beforehand what to do when the unexpected 
happens. They express the highest satis- 
faction with the progress of the last touches 
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and cleaning up at the grounds. Some of 
the State buildings are far from completion. 
The Ethnological Hall will hardly be done 
by May 1. The decree has gone forth, how- 
eyer, that no more earth is to be broken on 
the fair grounds. Everything is done to put 
roads and paths and open spaces in perfect 
order. Hundreds of carloads of turf are 
brought from as far South as Tennessee to 
- make the lawns show an original verdure. 
How pleasant for our Southern friends to 
feel that their ‘‘foot is on their native 
heath,”’ if they only dare put it there! 

Each passing day now has its sensation 
at Jackson Park. Either it is the arrival of 
a body of Arabs and their subsequent at- 
tack on the native Egyptians in ‘‘ the street 
of Cairo,’ or a party of Quoqueths from 
Vancouver's Island begins its rehearsals of 
dances. This cheerful set of savages has its 
rivals outside the gates in a company of 
seventy-six Ogallalla Sioux braves from the 
Pine Ridge Agency. 

There is pathos also along with all the 
tumult and struggle attending the final 
preparations. At the Eskimo village the 
other day the funeral rites over a young 
child were conducted after their simple 
Moravian mode. Little will the millions 
who enjoy the magnificent spectacle of 
‘the White City’’ reck of the sacrifices of 
human life which its creation has cost. 
Hardly a day but has its death list or serious 
accident. Not long ago a young lieutenant 
and a corporal of the United States Army 
in placing one of the heavy guns at the 
Government Building were crushed to death. 
It may reassure those coming to the fair to 
know that a complete hospital equipment 
and service is provided on the grounds, 
where immediate, skilled attendance will 
be furnished to any who may need such 
care. Nothing will more surprise or delight 
strangers than to have experience of the 
manifold conveniences and resting places 
made ready for the crowds. This will be in 
notable contrast to the lack of such benefits 
at the Centennial. 
~ There are at present 1,155 guards enrolled 
for service in and around the buildings. 
College students are in high favor for this 
position. Their stylish uniform, with bright 
decorations, sets off manly beauty and the 
air of collegian distinction produces artistic 
effect which leaves one in doubt which is 
greater, the fair or its guard corps. The 
maximum force may reach 2,500. When its 
full strength is developed one may count on 
the 800 student guards being able to give 
out twenty different college yells. The one 
oversight so far’seems to be that the lady 
managers have not assigned guard duty to 
young collegians from Wellesley, Vassar, 
Smith, Holyoke and Bryn Mawr. It may 
not be too late yet for this hint to be acted 
on; then a student uniform must be found 
fully a match for the dress of the present 
guards. 

Chicago has come under the dominion of 
its new mayor, Mr. Carter Harrison, with 
mixed feelings of hope and fear, Some 
signs point to a better administration than 
heretofore given. He astounded everybody 
; last week by issuing an order closing the 
gambling houses. Major McClaughry is 
retained as chief of police, with expecta- 
tion that he may. hold over during the 
World’s Fair. A special agent of this de- 
partment has just returned with 4,000 pic- 
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tures of well-known criminals in all. parts 
of the United States, which will serve the 
purpose in the ‘‘ rogues’ gallery’’ of ,detect- 
ing evil-doers before they begin their evil- 
doing. The Chicago police are donning 
new uniforms in readiness for the fine ap- 
pearance the city must make in the persons 
of its champions of law and order. 

The Ministers’ Union last Monday heard 
Hon. L. A. Thurston of Honolulu, commis- 
sioner of the provisional government. He 
told the long story of royal misrule on the 
islands and the failure of the Hawaiian 
people to maintain constitutional rights. 
His argument for annexation and territo- 
rial government by the United States was 
strongly made and seemed to carry general 
conviction. Dr. Eli Corwin followed with 
hearty indorsement of the new policy in 
Hawaii, showing how all the growth in 
prosperity and civilized life was due to 
missionary labors of American citizens, 

The Chicago Societies of Christian En- 
deavor, together with Epworth Leagues and 
Baptist Unions, are engaged in a united 
effort to secure the closing of saloons in the 
city on Sundays in accordance with the 
State law. They are making a canvass by 
wards to obtain signatures to a petition 
asking the mayor and council to enforce the 
Sunday closing law. Missionaries who read 
the Congregationalist will be glad that one 
World’s Fair commissioner, Professor Sho- 
poff of Bulgaria, has borne testimony of the 
great utility of their work. He spoke at 
Plymouth Church last Sunday, saying that 
“no impartial historian of Bulgaria could 
omit to recognize the mighty work for civi- 
lization and Christianity that had been ac- 
complished by these self-sacrificing men and 
women, the missionaries. Bulgarians had 
learned to love liberty, but all they knew of 
liberty had come to them from America.”’ 

Q. L. D. 


FROM MILWAUKEE. 


Our city is in the midst of a revival move- 
ment such as in extent it has never known 
before. The successful work on the east 
side has been surpassed by one yet greater 
on the south side. There the building, for 
which Rey. Theodore Clifton toiled and 
prayed so long, proved itself to be in loca- 
tion and arrangement just what is needed 
in that part of our city, save that for these 
occasions it is too small. Six languages are 
spoken by the congregation that commonly 
worships there. To the polyglot popula- 
tion of our city Mr. Mills’s work is proving 
an additional bond of union. German pas- 
tors are heartily interested in the movement 
and are aiding it. Last week Mr. Mills be- 
gan on the west side and in our Grand Ave- 
nue Church. In a week we are all to go 
to the great central meeting in the Exposi- 
tion Building. Of the cards signed on the 
east side, Plymouth Church has the second 
largest number, more than seventy. As in- 
timated, more cards have been signed on 
the south side than on.the east and the Han- 
over Street Church has received a greater 
number than Plymouth. The press has 
aided the good work. A notable instance 


_of this is the commendation given by the 


Catholic Citizen. To be sure the Seebote 
(German) has described Mr, Millsas a ménn- 
chen, but the reference wasto the physical 
man rather than to the intellectual and spir- 
itual. : 


The need of a deepened religious interest 
in our city is shown in a pamphlet by Rey. 
G. W. White, a Methodist pastor. 
the figures are startling. In the last fiscal 
year there were issued 2,180 United States 
permits for the sale of liquor. For a popu- 
lation of 237,784 (by the school census, 
July, 1892) this is frightful. ‘‘ We publish 
proudly,’ says Mr. White, ‘‘that although 
in 1890 in the fourteen cities of our country 
of over 200,000 population the arrests aver- 
aged to the population as one to nineteen,” 
Milwaukee, the best, had but one to thirty- 
seven. ‘‘ Nevertheless, our complacency is 
modified because the proportion of the ar- 
rests for the various classes of drunken and 
disorderly conduct was the worst of all, be- 
ing in that year over seventy per cent. of all 
our arrests. The thirteen other cities aver- 
aged fifty-three per cent. for these causes. 
If we are unusually good for a large city, 
beer and the lighter drinks do not save us 
from drunkenness and its effects. Some- 
how the drunkards get arrested (about one 
case in four) but the drunkard makers 
find in Milwaukee a merciful administra- 
tion.”’ 

We get sharp words, too, from Gen. Wil- 
liam B. Franklin, president of the national 
board of managers of the soldiers’ homes 
throughout the country. In reference to 
the one in Milwaukee he wrote some time 
ago concerning the Keeley cure (which has 
since been introduced): ‘“‘It can hardly be 


expected that the bad effects [of the preva- 


lent drink habit in the home] can be much 
ameliorated while the civil authorities per- 
mit nearly fifty robber establishments to 
exist where the worst crippled soldier can 
walk to be robbed of his pension.’’ Mean- 
while $200 worth of gold per day, aside 
from the cost of workmanship, is being put 
upon a great model of one of our breweries, 
a model that, being overlaid with gold 
and destined for exhibition at the World’s 
Fair, will cost when finished probably more 
than the generosity of Dr. Pearsons and 
other givers put into Beloit’s newly com- 
pleted hall of natural science. Against the 
protests of some of our best business men, 
of mothers and of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, a saloon is permitted to 
thrust itself close beside the association 
building. And, if we may trust the report 


of the independent daily already referred | 


to, the protesting mothers withdrew from 
the council chamber ‘‘amid the giggles of 
Milwaukee’s Legislature.’’? Arid yet Mil- 
waukee will be redeemed, for she is a city 
of homes. These, according to a census 
bulletin just issued, are owned in greater 
proportion here than in any other large 


city of our country by those who dwell in 


them. ay 

We breathe a sigh of relief at the adjourn- 
ment of the State Legislature. The session 
was prolonged by the pass system, which re- 
duced the legislative week sometimes to less 
than four days.. And the virtuous constitu- 
ents who are so much afraid that their men- 
bers will be unduly influenced by favors re 


ceived from corporations don’t hesitate at — 


all to beg for passes for themselves, their 
uncles, their cousins and their aunts. The 


leading daily in the State estimates the nun- © 


ber of free passes issued this season at 100.- 
000. The local option law was left un- 
changed, probably because the politicians 
were afraid to touch it. The bill giving 
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State aid to agricultural societies, even if 
they permitted the sale of liquor at their 
fairs, passed both houses but was recalled 
from the governor’s hands. That historic 
piece of land whereon was once Camp Ran- 
-dall, where so many of our Wisconsin regi- 
ments were trained for service, was bought 
_ for the State University. But no appropri- 
ation was made fora building for the library 
of our State historical society, now housed 
in inadequate quarters in the capitol. In 
wealth of material bearing upon American 
history, it is said to be not excelled by any 
collection west of the Alleghanies. 

Ripon College is rejoicing in the prospect 
of receiving more than $90,000 from the es- 
tate of the late Hon. C. B. Erwin of New 
Britain, Ct. Last year about $85,000 was 
added to the endowment fund. To this lat- 
ter sum the late Hon. Edward Dwight Hol- 
ton of Pilgrim Church, Milwaukee, was the 
largest giver. 

Politically, it is a Polish majority that is 
governing Milwaukee now. One of the 
priests of that people, at a meeting held on 
Sunday evening in his parish schoolhouse, 
urged the claims of two of the successful 
candidates on the ground that they are Ro- 
man Catholics. This action having been 
called in question, another Polander made a 
somewhat peculiar defense by saying that 
the priest did not speak officially nor wear 
the robes in which he serves at the altar. 
A great thing is ecclesiastical millinery or 
the want of it! No denial was made of the 
unimportant matter that-some would call 
an appeal to religious prejudice. But this 
priestly politician, who thus keeps holy the 
evening of the Sabbath, finds himself easily 
outdone by one who over his own signature 
states that he went into the public schools 
at Elroy, Wis., and commanded the chil- 
dren of his fldck, without asking permission 
of their teachers, to go with him to a re- 
ligious exercise which he had appointed for 
them in his own church. His excuse for 
this action is that the school board and the 
teachers refused to receive excuses for ab- 
sence at religious service when such excuses 
were signed not by parents but by the priest 
himself, whom they had made (so he says) 
their proxy." A pity that men who have 
relations to infallibility that are denied to 
all ordinary mortals should make such 
grievous mistakes, ‘It is the nineteenth 
century,’’ says our brother Titsworth, ‘‘ only 
in spots.”’ J. N. D. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 


In spite of the long session of the Legisla- 
ture, which has just come to an end, several 
measures of great importance were left over. 
The anti-poolroom bill, which passed the 
Senate, was left by the House on general 
orders. The gambling evil in the Twin 
Cities is very great and public sentiment 
would fully sustain the proposed legislation, 
but no strenuous effort was made by reform- 
‘ers to carry the bill through, while the 
gambling interests were active in self-de- 
fense, and so the measure went by default. 
A woman suffrage bill, which passed the 
Senate, shared in the House a similar fate, 
and the temperance question was sradiously 
avoided. Still it is generally conceded that 
this Legislature has, on the whole, done 
good work. A bill subjecting all country 
elevators to the inspection of the warehouse 
- Commission and compelling the railroads to 
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allow the erection of private elevators and an 
appropriation for a State elevator at Duluth 
are measures likely to benefit the farmer 
class, and important factory inspection laws 
have passed for the protection of wage-earn- 
ers in the cities. Nothing else during the 
session has excited so general interest as 
the ‘‘coal combine” investigation. The 
existence of a combine to make the coal 
trade a practical monopoly in the State has 
been pretty clearly demonstrated, and the 
evidence gathered has been turned over to 
the attorney-general as ground for prose- 
cution, but little is likely to be effected, 
except in the way of leading up to some 
action by the Federal Government, for the 
real center of the combine is in Pennsylva- 
nia, not in Minnesota. 

The first State conference of charities and 
corrections was held April 13. About sev- 
enty delegates were present, representing 
seventeen counties, and so much interest 
was manifested that this gathering will 
become an annual affair. The acting presi- 
dent of the meeting was Rev. S. G. Smith, 
D.D., pastor of People’s Church, St. Paul, 
and the secretary df the State board is Rev. 
H. H. Hart, also a Congregational minister. 
Dr. Smith, by the way, is special lecturer at 


‘the university on sociology, and has main- 


tained at his church the past winter a flour- 
ishing class in this line of study. Papers 
have been presented on such topics as the 
Christian doctrine of the State, protection 
of laborers, corporations and strikes, fol- 
lowed by general discussions. 

At the last meeting of the Lyceum, April 
17, instead of the usual paper by one of 
the members, an address was given by Rev. 
George D. Herron, D.D., of Burlington, Io., 
Since Dr. Her- 
ron gave his Message to Men of Wealth 
before the Minnesota Congregational Club 
in 1890 he has been studying along the same 
lines, and has given a course of six lectures 
on social topics in his church in Burlington 
this past winter which created a deep im- 
pression. The address at the People’s Church 
was an impassioned arraignment of the pres- 
ent social order, and a prophecy of a social 
redemption by obedience to Jesus and His 
cross. The address was followed by an ani- 
mated discussion, the opposition being out- 
spoken. Among the stoutest champiotis of 
Dr. Herron’s positions was Dr. C. C. Cree- 
gan, field secretary of the American Board, 
who, with Rey. H. P. Perkins, a missionary 
in China, have been hereabouts for some 
time holding missionary rallies and have 
made a delightful impression, Larger gifts 
for the Board are sure to follow. 

The ingathering from the Mills meetings 
in Minneapolis is going on quietly in the 
several churches, while St. Paul is now ac- 
tively engaged in preparing to receive Mr. 
Mills and his helpers May 10. A large an- 
ditorium near the State Capitol is well under 
way and when completed will be a little 
smaller, but otherwise equal in every respect, 
to Exposition Hall in Minneapolis. 

A recent ride across the State to the Da- 
kota line has called our attention anew to 
the evils that spring from denominational 
divisions in our smaller towns. One village 
was found of about five hundred people at- 
tempting to support three English-speaking 
churches, one of them formed within two 
years. Another place of perhaps a thou- 
sand inhabitants has seven churches exist- 
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ing together on the principle of freest com- 
petition and ‘“‘survival of the fittest.’ In 
both of these towns there have been pro- 
tracted meetings this winter but with little 
benefit to the community. The only possi- 
ble hope for these places is through some 
form of union, not for a few weeks but asa 
settled form of church activity. 

The committee on denominational co-op- 
eration in the State are quietly working on 
the problem as presented in concrete form 
in two or three towns. Looking at it from 
the standpoint of three denominations, it is 
easy to agree as to what ought to be done 
but extremely difficult to bring it about. 
As arule the towns along the railroads suf- 
fer from over multiplication of churches, 
while the farming districts are unevange- 
lized. J) Hew Oe 
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OURRENT THOUGHT, 


AT HOME. 


Bishop Atticus -Haygood of the Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Church does not approve 
of the World’s Congress of Religions to be 
held at the Columbian Exposition. He be- 
lieves it to be—so he writes in the Richmond 
Christian Advocate— evil, only evil and that 
continually.” There are hundreds of good 
old women with whom he would advise about 
the interests of the Christian faith before he 
would with Gladstone, W. T. Stead, Drum- 
mond, Joseph Cook and Cardinal Gibbons, who 
have indorsed the congress. He believes the 
building in which this ‘ Christian-heathen ”’ 
conference is to be held ought to be called 
“The Chicago Pantheon for Odds and Ends” 
and ‘‘such preaching as Paul did at Mar’s 
Hill, as Peter did in Jerusalem, to say nothing 
of Elijah on Carmel, would scandalize the 
meeting and stampede the whole assem- 
blage.”” The effect of it he prophesies will be 
to ‘* broaden what does not need broadening— 
doctrinal views already so latitudinarian as 
even now to make such an assemblage of het- 
erogeneous faiths and no faiths a welcome 
possibility ; by so much will it loosen the grip 
of the simple gospel of the Son of God on pul- 
pit and pew, by so much will it strengthen the 
agnostic tendencies that have already robbed 
thousands of their faith in God.” 

The rejection of an honorable, educated man 
by a New York club with a high reputation, 
because he was a Jew, is generally condemned. 
The Christian Advocate says: ‘The spirit that 
actuated these persons is known in Europe as 
‘Jew baiting.’ It is in point of fact the ex- 
pression of radical meanness of character.’’—— 
The Jewish Messenger, in a temperate editorial, 
makes this point: ‘‘We have only one anx- 
iety, not for Mr. Seligman, who deprecates 
the publicity given to this incident, nor for 
American citizens of the Jewish faith, who 
are capable of taking their own part manfully, 
but for the oppressed and persecuted Jews. of 
Russia, whose only friends, practically, are the 
people of the United States, It will be very 
gratifying to the anti-Semitic agitators of 
Europe to point to Mr. Seligman’s rejection 
by a club of which his father was for years an 
honored vice-president as an argument for 
legal and social discrimination against the 
Jews of Russia. It is not logical, but neither 
was the action of the anti-Semitic party at the 


Union League.”’ 
ABROAD, 


Are Individually Acquired Characters In- 
herited? Alfred Russell Wallace, in the April 
Fortnightly Review, says that up to ten years 
ago. the answer to the question would haye 
been almost unanimously in the affirmative, 
Now, owing to the experiments of Galton and 
Weismann, and their negative answers to the 
question, the whole subject is one of dispute 
among scientists. Mr. Wallace agrees with 
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those who deny’ that individually acquired 
characters are inherited. He says: ‘‘So with 
men of genius, whose mental faculties have 
been fully exercised in special directions, 
whether as men of science, artists, musicians, 
poets or statesmen; if. not only the inherent 
faculty but the increased power derived from 
its power be inherited, then we ought fre- 
quently to see these faculties continuously in- 
ereasing during a series of generations, cul- 
minating in some star of the first magnitude. 
But the very reverse of this is notoriously the 
ease. Men of exceptional genius or mental 
power or mechanical skill appear suddenly 
rising far above their immediate ancestors, 
and they are usually followed by successors 
who, though sometimes great, rarely equal the 
parent, whose pre-eminent powers seem gen- 
eration after generation to dwindle to obscur- 
ity.” 

The conflict rages in England over the 

* Spectator’s recent article propbesying the de- 
cline of dissent. Champions of Nonconform- 
ity spring up on every hand. Says a corre- 
spondent of the Independent: “So far as ten- 
dency goes time and the event make strongly 
for the Free Churches. The causes ancillary 
to state established episcopacy aré not con- 
nected with the progress of the ages, but with 
the permanent weaknesses of mankind. The 
idle rich and the thoughtless poor will nat- 
urally gravitate to it. The pampered children 
of privilege, the ‘classes,’ these will be ad- 
herents of a proud and aristocratic prelacy 
and of an elaborate and artistic ceremonial. 
But the reason for their preference is anything 
but religious. And until they are emanci- 
pated the poor will, be the obedient flock of 
the priest, and will naturally go where there 
is a good deal to be seen and not much think- 
ing required. But when they are taught gos- 
pel principles and taste the sweets of liberty 
and self-government, the democracy are not 
going to choose a church which is aristocratic, 
where the priest is an absolute ruler and the 
layman has no more authority and no more 
voice in the government of the church than 
has the handle oa the church door. The state 
of mind which thinks that the enfranchised 
democracy of England, after popularizing the 
government of every institution, municipal 
and national, is going to flock into a church 
where they have no rights at all betrays a 
simplicity which is‘far beyond the reach of 
any argument.” 

Goldwin Smith, the well-known Canadian 
Liberal, witnessed the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and wrote to the London 
Times a letter full of suggestion, not only to 
English readers but to us at home. He sees 
little that is promising in England’s drift 
toward a type of democracy which, he is glad 
to say, has not been developed here. He cites 
the President’s real power in contrast with 
the queen’s nominal; the House of Lords as 
eontrasted with the Senate—“ a really co-ordi- 
nate branch of the Legislature ’’; the ‘‘ written 
Constitution, rooted in popular reverence and 
stable almost ‘to the point of immobility,’’ con- 
taining the “‘ inestimable clause forbidding any 
legislation which would impair the faith of 
eontracts’’; ‘the constituencies which elect 
your House of Commons are, on the whole, 
much less intelligent and have undergone 
less political training than those by which 
the House of Representatives is elected’’; 
‘President Cleveland can still appéal to the 
national love of self-supporting independence 
against ‘paternalism,’ which- bids citizens 
look for support to the state. Your proleta- 
riat, on the contrary, is being fast taught by 
vote seekers of both parties to look to the 
state for support, and to foun? its hopes of an 
improved condition not on industry and fru- 
gality and temperance, tut ou the use of its 
political power to transfer to itself the earn- 
ings and sayings of ‘the property-holding 
celass.”’ ° 
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THE RAILWAYS AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYES. 


BY PROF. F. W. TAUSSIG, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The relations between railway companies 
and their workmen, and the relations be- 
tween the two and the community, have 
once more urged themselves on public atten- 
tion. The same conflict of feeling has ap- 
peared among disinterested observers, and 
the same hostile attitude of the men against 
the corporations. The law has been ap- 
pealed to, and the questions “again arise, 
What should we think of the situation? 
and What should we doaboutit? With the 
technical points of law that have of late 
Sprung into prominence we need not here 
concern ourselves. The more important 
problem is not what the law is, but what it 
should be; and in a democratic community 
like ours what the law should be is, in the 
long run, a question of the development of 
a wise and firm public opinion. 

A conflict of feeling has just been referred 
to. On the one hand, the efforts of the 
men to better the terms of their employ- 
ment by organization and united action 
command sympathy. The time has gone 
by when the activity of labor organizations 
could be condemned off-hand as a simple 
infraction of social order. On the other 
hand, the public character and importance 
of railway operations has come to be fully 
grasped by the railways and the community. 
No body of men can be permitted to cut the 
arteries of commerce in order to bring their 
employers to terms. 

The trades union and labor organiza- 
tion must be accepted as an inevitable part 
of the social system as it is, and on the 
whole as a healthful part. It means that 
the men bargain to better advantage with 
their employers; and, since those who work 
with their hands rather than with their 
heads form the great mass of society, this 
means a better distribution of the material 
sources of happiness. It means, next, an 
eventual gain in intelligence and training, 
in forethought, in true education, in the 
qualities that make men fit for Citizenship. 
It means, what probably tells most in the 
minds of railway employés, a more free 
and independent position for the men. Iso- 
lated, the workman is almost helpless under 
the threat of discharge. The power over 
him in the hands of the boss and superin- 
tendent is too liable to abuse. In the labor 
manifestoes there is frequent talk of ‘‘ slay- 
ery’’ and of the aspiration to be ‘‘ free 
men.”’ Taken literally, this is bosh, and 
often it is but empty phrase, pointing to no 
real grievance. But sometimes it means 
that the strict and severe discipline neces- 
sary in the quasi-military conduct. of rail- 
way operations has been administered by 
harsh and reckless hands, and is not so far 
short of tyranny. 

There is another point of view from which 
the action of the men must command our 
sympathy and respect. When the engineer 
on the Lake Shore Railway left his post 
because he would not handle freight from 
another road with which his comrades were 
fighting, he sacrificed his own welfare to a 
principle. Rightly or wrongiy, he made 
their cause his, and was willing to suffer 
that his brotherhood might be strong and 
his fellows might secure what he believed 
We are often told of the 
tyranny of unions over their members. 
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; Sometimes, no doubt, it is true that they 


are tyrannical, destroy freedom, stifle indi- 
viduality. But in the main we have here 
that voluntary subordination of the immedi- 
ate welfare of the individual to that of the 
general body, which, whether it rests at 
bottom on selfish or unselfish motives, we 
recognize as the cardinal virtue of the social 
organization. ne 

Turn now to the otherside. In the com- 
plicated mechanism of modern industry a 
blow at the employer is often a blow at so- 
ciety. When the operations of a great rail- 
way are suddenly brought to a standstill, it 
is a public function that is paralyzed. A 
year or two ago the employés on the street 
car lines in a Western town struck at midday 
on December 24. There’ are rumors of an 
intended strike by railway employés at the 
time of the great inpouring of travel to Chi- 
cago for the exposition. To movements of 
this sort there is usually joined a lawless 
determination to interfere violently with 
the resumption of traffic, and to beat and 
maltreat those who take the places of the 
strikers. All this is simply to seize society 
by the throat and cry, Stand .and deliver! 
It must be resisted as the attacks of high- 
waymen are resisted—with the full arm of 
the law. It does not matter then whether 
there be or be not cause for sympathy as to 
the first occasion of the strike. In the Buf- 
falo switchmen’s strike of last summer 
there was evidence of real ground for com- 
plaint by the men; but when they began to 
stop trains, derail engines, beat brutally all 
who tried to do their work, and annihilate 
traffic, there was no course left but to sum- 
mon, if need were, the armed force of the 
State aud the nation to aid in the restoration 
of order and the resumption of traffic. 

The instinct for power is strong in all of 
us, avd the responsibility which power 


brings is rarely brought home without pres- . 


sure from outside. When the enormous 
power of railway managers over industry 
reached its full development, it was sadly 
abused, and legislation and public opinion 
have not yet impressed on them a due sense 
of. the responsibilities of their positions. 
As railway employés on their part succeed in 


perfecting their organizationis—and they are 


succeeding and will succeed further in this 
—they, too, become conscious of their power 
and are tempted to abuse it. Incompetent 
and reckless leaders are sometimes chosen, 
and even the best leaders feel the itch for 
dictating terms. Unreasonable demands are 
made, and reasonable demands are backed 
by action which imperils the community. 
We may hope that this phase of the situa- 
tion is passing away, though it must be con- 
fessed that with many of the organizations 
of employés the outlook for measured and 


‘responsible acticn is not yet of the best. 


The public importance of the steady per- 
formance of duties like those of railway em- 
ployés has led sometimes to special legisla- 


tion on what is called industrial conspiracy. 


A breach of contract involving danger to 
person or property has sometimes been 
made criminally punishable. It has been 
suggested that a sudden strike in a great 
public industry may deserve criminal pun- 
ishment even though it involves no breach 
of contract and be not attended by what we 
usually call lawlessness. The recent strike 
of the locomotive engineers has been brought 
before the courts, and the aid of the law has 
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been invoked to prevent a struggle at one 


point from spreading over an unlimited area 
\ and disturbing the operations of the entire 
“community. No doubt there is ground for 


checking by law the disposition to dictate 
termg by such methods. But it is not likely 
that much will be gained either by legisla- 
tion or by judicial decision. For a real im- 
provement in the situation we must look 
We must have 
a growth in reasonableness, moderation, and 


‘regard for the public welfare, among the 


workmen themselves. A healthy state of 
feeling among them is a hundred times 


‘more likely to help matters than any repres- 


sive action of the law and the courts. 
Fortunately, we may look forward to such 
an improvement; not perhaps to an early 
cessation of these disturbing shocks, but to 
a slow and gradual betterment of the temper 
and morals of railway employés, which will 
win for their efforts to‘help themselves an 
unmixed sympathy. Alllabor organizations 
become more conservative as they become 
older, more permanent, stronger. All ap- 
parently have to pass through a period of 
storm and stress in which the bitter lesson 
of defeat teaches the limits to which their 
powers may be carried. The stage of un- 
ruly and reckless striking seems to be an 
almost inevitable phase in their develop- 
ment. How long this stage will last de- 
pends not only on the growth of intelli- 
gence and self-command’'in the men, but 
on the manner in which their employers 
deal with them. No smallsharein the labor 
disturbances on our railways lies at the door 
of the managers. Not that there is often 
deliberate failure to respond to reasonable 
complaint. Commonly the fault is simple 
oversight and disregard, lack of considera- 
tion and tact, unlimited authority in the 
hands of rough and harsh’ under-bosses. 
The importance of considerate treatment 
and stable tenure has not been sufficiently 
grasped, especially in those parts of the 


' country where railways are themselves in 


an uncertain and unsettled position. The 
steady progress of the community to astage 
of less feverish development will help to 
bring about a more solid condition of affairs 
for the railways. The pressure of the em- 
ployés’ organization is forcing on the atten- 
tion of the managers the need of more hu- 
mane treatment. On the whole, we see a move- 
ment to a better condition of things on both 
sides, and may expect improvement by the 
only process which brings permanent good 


_—a slow and not uninterrupted growth in 


intelligence, in habits, and in character. 
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AN ACCEPTABLE PAST. 


PRESIDENT W. D. HYDE, BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 


In its ancient form and spirit Fast Day 


is dead beyond the power of governor or 
preacher to galvanize it into even the spas- 


modic semblance of its departed life. It is 
dead at the root, and unless a new observ- 
ance of the day can be rooted in a new con- 
ception of the religious life nothing can 
save its hollow trunk from the ax and its 
withered branchés from the flames. 

The old idea of Fast Day was rooted in 
the conception of God as an external and 
arbitrary Ruler, whose wrath might be ap- 
peased and whose favor might be procured 
by the self-abasement of His guilty and re- 


' pellious creatures, As long as ‘this concep- 


tion of God and His relation to His creatures 
prevailed, the traditional Fast Day was the 
natural expression of the religious creed 
which implicitly or explicitly was actually 
believed in the Puritan community. Hence 
Fast Day became ‘‘a day for a man to afflict 
his soul, to bow down his head as a bulrush 
and to spread sackcloth and ashes under 
him,” as Isaiah contemptuously described it 
twenty-five centuries ago. 

The saner voices of Isaiah and Micah, the 
deeper trust of Jesus and of Paul, have at 
last gained entrance to the minds and hearts 
of men. In proportion as this prophetic, 
Messianic, apostolic view of God has come 
to prevail, the priestly, legal, governmental 
view has been forced into the background. 
Not one person in a hundred of our popula- 
tion seriously entertains the former view of 
God’s relations to His creatures. Conse- 
quently, a fast of this description does not 
appeal to the average Christian today; not 
because he is more perverse and self-indul- 
gent than his fathers, but simply because 
he has outgrown the faith of which this 
kind of a fast was the expression. Such a 
fast is no longer acceptable to man, because 
he does not really believe that it is accept- 
able to his God. 

The truer thought of God which the 
prophets foreshadowed, Jesus revealed and 
the apostles proclaimed is that of a loving 
Father who wills the good of all His chil- 
dren. He cares for their temporal and for 
their spiritual good, not as separate things, 
either of which can be had in its fullness 
and perfection without the other, or is worth 
much except it be united with and embodied 
in the other. Hence whatever shuts us up 
in our separate selfhood, whether it be sen- 
sual pleasure or material wealth or intellec- 
tual pride, or even sentimental piety, in’ so 
far as it withdraws us from full and free 
devotion to the good of others, shuts us 
out from God. From this point of view the 
sad countenance of self-mortification is posi- 
tively irreligious. As it cheers no heart of 
man it cannot be welcome to the heart of 
God. 

The kind of Fast Day that follows from 
this thought of God is obvious. ‘Is not 
this the fast that I have chosen? ‘To loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens and to let the oppressed go frée, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thine house? 
When thou seest the naked that thou cover 
him; and that thou hide not thyself from 
thy own flesh? ”’ 

Whatever takes us out of our separate 
selfhood and makes us one in helpfulness 
and sympathy and service with our fellow- 
men and with the social body of which we 
are members, thereby brings us near to God 
and is acceptable to Him.  Self-sacrifice 
which is merely put on as an outside gar- 
ment to be taken off and laid away when the 
performance is over, self-humiliation which 
is an end in itself, confession of sin that 
contrasts itself with no visible standard of 
concrete usefulness and service, is a vain and 
hollow sham which the world has fortu- 
nately outgrown. Self-sacrifice, however, 
for the sake of social service, self-surrender 
to larger interests and more generous aims, 
self-forgetfulness which is the negative side 
of a fuller, positive self-realization—this is 
noble and Christlike and divine. Thisis the 


very secret of that ‘‘ dying to live’’ wherein 
recent critics of comparative religion de- 
clare the peculiar essence of Christianity to © 
consist. 

Tfiow, then, shall such a fast be observed? 
The best answer I can give to this question 
is a brief description of the way it was 
observed this year by our Congregational 
church in Brunswick, Me. The service was 
held, not in the church, which in architec- 
ture, atmosphere, appropriation of pews and 
association of ideas is too often hopelessly 
identified with the concern of each man for 
his own soul and its relations to a far-off 
God, but in the chapel, that modest help- 
meet by its side, which is everywhere spring- 
ing up to express the spontaneous interest 
of each member in every other whichy since 
the early days when the disciples met around 
a table or in an upper room, has been too 
much repressed. The pastor presided and 
opened the meeting by brief remarks upon 
the organic nature of. society, and the inter- 
est which each member has in every other 
and all ought to have in the public welfare. 
He was followed by ten-minute addresses 
from persons identified with the practical 
public interests of the community. 

A representative of the Village Improve- 
ment Society described what had been done 
to redeem waste spaces in the old broad 
street and to convert them into parks. He 
called public attention to some of the un- 
sightly and unsanitary conditions of the 
town, urged protection of trees and exten- 
sion of sidewalks, and invited each house- 
holder to take the first opportunity to view 
his own premises from points in the rear 
where some of his neighbors are compelled 
to look at them. 

The chairman of the school committee 
discussed the growth of the public school 
system of the town and the moral influence 
of the schools upon the children, taking the 
ground that the moral influence of a school 
depends not so much on whether subjects 
like temperance and religion are formally 
taught in the school as upon the spirit of 
thoroughness, kindness and uprightness 
with which the regular work of the school 
is done. The pastor of the Baptist church 
spoke of the work of the Law and Order 
League in suppressing the illegal sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, and of the work of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 
rescuing the fallen, shielding the tempted 
and training the young. The pastor of the 
Unitarian church said that all books are 
commentaries upon the Bible, and showed 
the religious significance of the public 
library and the seven literary clubs in the 
town. <A representative of the King’s 
Daughters told of the ministry of cheer and 
sympathy and comfort which the three or- 
ganizations of young ladies was offering te 
the suffering and sorrowful. A representa- 
tive of the Benevolent Society showed how 
that society started in the Congregational 
church, but, finding that the work of charity 
in the town was one, had dropped its de- 
nominational character, was serving the 
needs of the community regardless of de- 
nominational lines, and had as its most lib- 
eral contributor a member of another society. 

There was no attempt to make a speech, 
still less to deliver a sermon. Persons who 
knew what they were talking about, and in 
many cases had devoted years of faithful 
service to the cause they represented, sim- 
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ply told what has been done and what needs 
to be done to make the town more healthful 
and beautiful, and to make its citizens more 
temperate, more thrifty, more intelligent 
and more happy. The chapel was filled with 
a company (not merely an audience or con- 
gregation) three times as large as any that 
has attended Fast Day services for twenty 
years, and manifested the most intense and 
eager interest throughout the hour and 
three-quarters which the exercises occupied. 
The company was notable for the large pro- 
portion of professional and business men. 
Eyery person present felt enlarged by the 
consciousness of membership in the com- 
munity and participation in the good work 
which is being done by it, in it and for it; 
and every good cause was strengthened and 
confirmed in the affections of the people. 
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THE SUFFOLK SOUTH IN 1854, 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT D D 


I hit upon that date partly because the 
association took me into membership that 
year, but perhaps more on account of trans- 
actions of that year which concerned the 
legal power of ministerial associations. 
Some readers will be glad also to see the 
familiar names of the pastors of Boston 
and vicinity at that period. 

The association included a fine list of 
pastors. Andrew L. Stone was at Park 
Street; Henry M. Dexter at Pine Street; 
Rufus W. Clark at East Boston; Augustus €. 
Thompson in Roxbury; Nehemiah Adams 
at Essex Street; Edward N. Kirk in Ash- 
burton Place; Arthur Swazey at Brighton; 
Edward Beecher at Salem Street; Charles 
Smith at the Shawmut; Matson M. Smith 
in Brookline; Thomas Laurie at West Rox- 
bury. The Suffolk North Association in- 
cluded George W. Biagden of the Old 
South, Jared R. Waterbury at Bowdoin 
Street, George Richards at Winter Street, 
William Ives Budington and Benjamin Tap- 
pan, Jr., of Charlestown, John A. Albro of 
Old Cambridge, William A. Stearns of Cam- 
bridgeport, Isaac P. Langworthy and Jo- 
seph A. Copp of Chelsea. The Norfolk fur- 
nished James H. Means and Daniel T. Noyes 
of Dorchester. Noyes, after a somewhat 
sad life, was killed in the battle of Corinth, 
Oct. 4, 1862, being a lieutenant in the Sixth 
Wisconsin Battery. Dr. Stearns became 
the honored president of Amherst College. 
M. M. Smith, one of the best of friends, 
died while professor in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Philadelphia. He once 
told me that he left our denomination to 
get rid of deacons, although not the Brook- 
line deacons.” 

It is worthy of note that Park Street 
meeting house is the only one of those then 
in use in the old Boston territory now occu- 
pied. The two Charlestown houses, Dr. 
Langworthy’s in Clielsea, the handsome edi- 
fice in Dorchester, the Eliot in Roxbury, the 
one in Cambridgeport remain. I am not 
sure but the Brighton one is the old one re- 
modeled. Many will recall the great morn- 
ing prayer meetings of anniversary week in 
Winter Street Church, which was a beauti- 
ful church of its kind, although its white 
marble pulpit always seemed severely cold. 
William M. Rogers, of fervid eloquence, had 
died not many years before and left Winter 
Street to his colleague, but many faithful 
Christians were often speaking of him. Dr. 
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Kirk’s pastorate was then but twelve years 
old, although his work had begun at a still 
earlier date. The Mount Vernon house was 
crowded and the dark lecture-room below 
was the scene of powerful meetings. ‘It 
is not a vestry,’”’? rebukingly said Dr. Kirk in 
the council of 1865, ‘‘ we have no vestments 
and therefore no room to change them in.”’ 
He was quite right and the misnomer has 
almost disappeared from our churches. It 
is as ridiculous and absurd as the motion 
occasionally heard in councils to ‘‘ go into 
executive session,’’ when we have no execu- 
tive. 
But I did not have in mind the places so 
much asthe men. It is natural to imagine 
that the former days were superior to the 
latter. J have not much of that feeling. I 
think I see in the men of the present as 
good material as in the past. The great 
change in the tone and spirit with which 
the truth is held need not, although it some- 
times may, imply a lessening of power and 
ability or of Christian manhood. Still, one 
may be permitted to remember with some- 
thing of reverence the wise, the strong, the 
kind-hearted, the devoted men who were in 
place when I became the youngest on the 
list of members. Nor is it easy to find a 
superior average than that of the men whom 
I have mentioned. Let me add the names 
of members who had no pastoral charge. 
There were Lyman Beecher, Secretary Selah 
B. Treat, Secretary Joseph 8. Clark, Samuel 
H. Riddel, Jonathan E. Woodbridge, Chris- 
topher Marsh, Professor Austin Phelps and 
George Hastings. Mr. Hastings was long a 
chaplain in Rome and died in September, 
1854. Jacob M. Manning came into the ter- 
ritory soon after. Suffolk North furnished 
as ministers, not pastors: Rufus Anderson, 
Edwards A. Park of Andover, George C. 
Beckwith, Seth Bliss, Asa Bullard, Dorus 
Clark, William M. Cornell, William Jenks, 
Swan L. Pomroy, Hubbard Winslow, William 
Bushnell and Jared Curtis. Look over this 
whole list and tell me where are their supe- 
riors. Mentioning the names of but a few— 
who will surpass Stone in beauty of im- 
agery; or Kirk in evangelistic eloquence; or 
Dexter in practical Christian efficiency; or 
Blagden in courteous dignity; or Adams in 
tender, spiritual thought; or Edward Beecher 
in profound learning; or Lyman Beecher in 
the mighty power which had not vanished 
even in his old age; or Albro in unrivaled 
ministerial wisdom; or Treat in the sagacity 
of a statesman; or Anderson in the suayity 
of superb despotism? Very few are living 
on earth. It may not be indelicate to men- 
tion as such Dr. Thompson and James H. 
Means and Thomas Laurie, who were my 
nearest neighbors and to each of whom I 
owe a debt of profound gratitude. I had 
to have.two written sermons every Sunday, 
except when I exchanged, which in my des- 
peration was usually halfthe time. Edward 
Beecher and Benjamin Tappan are still liv- 
ing, the only others then pastors beside the 
three mentioned, and neither of these is in 
actual pastoral work, although Dr. Thomp- 
son is still senior pastor of his church. It 
is significant of change that Mr. Treat (who 
would never accept a doctorate) lived at No. 
3 Boylston Place and Dr. Adams at No. 4. 
In our association we had exercises. We 
had Greek and Hebrew and essays and ser- 
mons. When I was the youngest member 
Hebrew was my inevitable burden. Dr. 
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Kirk kept up his Hebrew and was very tena- 
cious in insisting on the continuance of that 
part of the work. We had essays indeed. 
One that I remember was by Stone on a 
topic assigned to him—‘‘impressions’’ re- 
ceived in reading Edward Beecher’s book, 
The Conflict of Ages. He was criticised for 
not giving a more argumentative paper. 
But he replied that he had strictly followed 
the assignment, which was to give ‘‘impres- 
sions.”?’ He was once criticised for giving 
a paper which seemed to be ‘‘all flowers.’’ 
I attracted his sharp attention when I said, 
as my turn came, that while the flowers 
were abundant I thought I could see a steel 
frame underneath. As to the Conflict of 
Ages, I have very clearly in memory Lyman 
Beecher’s criticism in turn. He leaned for- 
ward with his hands upon his knees and in 
his. sharp and rapid way said—almost exactly 
—‘‘T was sorry my son Edward was going to 
publish that book. He wrote that work 
twenty years ago and I kept begging him 
not to print it. But he has done it, and now 
I am rather glad of it. They say it will 
shake people’s faith. Well, I am glad if it 
does. People’s faith needs shaking, so they 
can know what itis. That’sall!”’ ‘‘That’s 
all’? came like the snap of a whip at the end 
of his rushing speech, but good-naturedly. 
He never could be anything else. I was 
sent to a council as pastor, by vote of the 
Jamaica Plain church, before I was ordained. 
This was objected to in the council, and 
very properly. Formerly they ruled out 
even ‘‘acting pastors.’’ In my case Lyman 
Beecher was appealed to. ‘‘ Did the church 
send him? Well, churches do about as they © 
please nowadays. Let him in.” And I 
was let in, in this lawless manner. The 
good old man sometimes made mistakes. 
On an important legal matter the decision 
was made by a majority of one vote. Dr. 
Beecher had voted in the majority. Fancy 
his wrath when he discovered, after the 
adjournment and when it was too late to 
change—we were putting on our hats—that 
he had voted exactly opposite to his inten- 
tion, and. had thus contributed the one nec- 
essary vote to the wrong side! 

But that legal point will have to go over 
to some future day. Besides, I want to say 
something sometime of that grand man Ne- 
hemiah Adams, and perhaps one or two 
more. 
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SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


XVII. THE BEGINNING OF THE COLONY. 


BY REV..MORTON DEXTER. 


Preliminary explorations made near Plym- 
outh were confined almost wholly to Clark’s 
Island and the shores of the bay. Noone ven- 
tured far inland for fear of attack by Indians. 
But, so far as they went, they saw no inhab- 
itants. They found the country “goodly,” — 
having a rich soil and with disused corn- 
fields and ample forests, with ‘4. or5. small 
running brookes of very sweet fresh water 


.... the best water that ever we drunke,”’ 


and the bay ‘‘a most hopefull place,’’ with 
‘innumerable store of fowl, and excellent. 
good, and cannot be but of fish in their sea- 
sons,” with ‘‘abundance of Musles, the 
greatest & best that ever we saw,” and 
‘Crabs and Lobsters, in their time infinite.” 
Finally, after prayer for divine direction, 
they chose a favorable spot for building. 
~ ¥ Copyrighted by Mortou Dexter, 1893. 
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This decision was made on Wednesday, 
Dec. 30, and some of the company camped 
on shore that night. A storm prevented 
work, and forbade communication between 


ship and shore, until Saturday, Jan. 2, 1621, 


when “so many of vs as could, went on 
shore, felled and carried tymber, to provide 
themselves stuffe for building.’’? It was 
necessary, of course, to put up some sort of 
dwellings and, in order to make as few 


’ houses as possible serve their purpose at 


first, they assigned the unmarried men to 
the different families, thus reducing the 
number of houses to be built to nineteen, 
which, as there were but eighteen husbands 
and wives, apparently includes ‘‘the com- 
mon house, in which for the first, we made 
our Rendevous,’’ a building which was 
erected first of all in order to shelter the 
workers, the balance of the company con- 
tinuing on the Mayflower. They determined 
to form a street with houses upon each side, 
and they staked out the land in plots, the 
areas of these being proportioned to the 
sizes of the families, ‘‘to every person half 


a pole in breadth, and three in length.’’ 


This gave to Carver’s household, for ex- 
ample, in which were eight persons, a lot of 
sixty-six feet front and forty-nine and a half 
feet deep. This seems a small allowance in 
view of the abundance of land, and Brad- 
ford touchingly suggests the hardships 
which they were experiencing in giving the 
reason of it. He says: 

We thought this proportion was large 
enough at the first, for houses and gardens, 
toimpale them round, considering the weak- 
nes of our people, many of them growing ill 
with coldes, for our former Discoveries in 
frost and stormes, and the wading at Cape Cod 
had brought much weakeness amongst us, 
which increased so every day more and more, 


and after was the cause of many of their 
deaths. 


They assigned the different plots by lot. 
Then they went to work as vigorously as, in 
their enfeebled condition, they could to 
erect their houses. By Jan, 4 they were at 
work upon the ‘‘common house.’’ It was 
only twenty feet square, but the ‘‘foule 
weather hindered vs much, this time of the 
yeare seldome could wee work halfe the 
weeke,’’ and it was not finished until Jan. 
20 or later, and then a new peril began to 
threaten. ‘The thatched roof took fire at 
least twice from sparks out of the chimney 
and was burned, leaving only the frame 
timbers. On one of these occasions both 
Bradford and Carver were sick in bed 
within, and, as a number of loaded guns 
and probably some gunpowder also were 


- stored there, they had a narrow escape 


from being blown up. But no harm was 
done except to the thatch, which soon was 
replaced. The whole company was disem- 


barked at last in time to keep their first 


Sabbath ashore together on Jan. 31. While 


at work upon their houses they did no 


exploring but John Goodman and Peter 
Browne, while cutting coarse grass and flags 
for use in thatching, managed to lose them- 


selves without food and had a bitter experi- 


ence walking up and down under a tree 
great dread of ‘‘ Lyons roaring exceedingly,”’ 
and it was late the next afternoon before 
they found their way back. 

Their companions naturally feared that 
they had been captured, and possibly killed, 
by Indians, of whom they all were in con- 


a tinual dread. For some weeks they saw 
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none, but once or twice they discerned in 
the distance smoke which could come only 
from Indian fires. At last, on Feb. 10, some 
of them saw two savages in the distance, 
and on Feb. 26, one of the company, having 
ventured a mile and a half away from the 
settlement after wild fowl, saw a dozen or 
more Indians pass the spot where he lay 
concealed, and Captain Standish and Fran- 
cis Cooke also lost some tools which they 
had left over night where they had been at 
work in the woods. These occurrences ren- 
dered the settlers apprehensive, so on Feb. 


27 they held a meeting to effect a military 


/ 


organization and chose Miles Standish cap- 
tain. While this meeting was in progress 
two savages appeared upon a neighboring 
hill, but ran away when an effort was made 
to parley with them. This led the Pilgrims 
to mount their cannon at once upon the 
hill near their houses, where they had 
planned to have a fortification. : 

About a month afterwards, on March 26, 
while, by an odd coincidence, which also 
occurred twice more a few days later, they 
were holding another meeting about mili- 
tary matters, an Indian appeared among 
them, who to their surprise accosted them 
in broken English. His name was Samoset. 
He was chief of a tribe living in what is 
now Maine, had met many ‘English fisher- 
men along the northern coast, had accom- 
panied one of them to Cape Cod some six 
months before, and had remained in that 
part of the country. He was friendly to 
the Pilgrims and served subsequently as an 
interpreter between them and the natives. 
He remained over night and then was sent 
away with gifts, returned the next day and 
stayed three days, and the day following, 
April 1, returned again with Squanto, a 
native Indian who also spoke English— 
having been formerly taken to England by 
Capt. George Waymouth or Capt. Thomas 
Hunt—and announced that Massasoit, the 
Indian sagamore of that region, with his 
brother, Quadequina, and sixty others, 
sought an interview... Edward Winslow 
was sent to greet them, a formal meeting 
was held with appropriate hospitalities and 
atreaty of peace was agreed upon. Thus the 
colonists’ fears of the natives were largely 
allayed and as the spring opened they were 
able to devote themselves more freely to 
completing their settlement. 

At the best, however, their case was hard 
and their prospect far from cheering. In 
addition to the ordinary severities and perils 
attending the establishing of a new colony, 
and their continual fear: of the Indians, 
they had encountered an exceptionally in- 
clement winter, to endure which they were 
far from properly equipped. There had 
been disaffection among some, as had been 
feared when their compact had been drawn 
up, but this fortunately had been sup- 
pressed by firmness and fair dealing. Sick- 
ness, however, had been among them con- 
tinually and death frequently. That they 
had not abandoned the colony in despair 
reveals their firmness of purpose and faith. 
The straits in which they had been at times 
cannot be described in any other words so 
faithfully as in those of Bradford himself. 


That which was most sadd & lamentable 
was, that in 2. or 3. moneths time halfe of 
their company dyed, espetialy in Jan: & Feb- 
ruary, being ye depth of winter, and wanting 
houses & other comforts; being infected with 


ye scurvie & other diseases, whieh this long . 
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vioage & their inacomodate condition had 
brought upon them; so as ther dyed some 
times 2. or 3. of a day, in ye foresaid time; 
that of 100. & odd persons, scarce 50. re- 
mained. : 

They did not even dare to bury their 
dead openly, lest the Indians should detect 
the growing weakness of the colony, and 
were forced to inter them at night. They 
laid them not in the present burying-ground 
on the hill but lower and near the rock 
where they had landed, even smoothing the 
soil over them lest their graves should at- 
tract attention. So greatly was the strength 
of the company reduced that 
Of these in ye time of most distres, ther was 
but 6. or 7. sound persons, who, to their great 
comendations be it spoken, spared no pains, 
night nor day, but with abundance of toyle 
and hazard of their owne health, fetched them 
woode, made them fires, drest them meat, 
made’ their beads, washed their lothsome 
cloaths, cloathed & uncloathed them; in a 
word, did all ye homly & necessarie offices for 
them wceh dainty & quesie stomacks cannot 
endure to hear named; and all this willingly 
and cherfully, without any grudging in ye 
least, shewing herein their true love unto their 
freinds & bretheren. 


Truly, their trials after gaining their spir- 
itual liberty were equal to those which 
they had undergone during their long en- 
deayor to obtain it. 4 
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FOUR INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 


Ill. THE JERSEY CITY TABERNACLE. 


If any place in the country needs an insti- 
tutional church it.is Jersey City, which has 
neyer had a remarkably savory reputation 
and into which all the time is drained a 
good deal of the wickedness of big New 
York just over the river, and, in fact, of the 
entire State of New Jersey. Its municipal 
government has been notoriously corrupt, 
though in the recent election the forces of 
righteousness have made themselves effec- 
tually felt. And if any man has been provi- 
dentially designed for carrying on institu- 
tional work it is John L. Scudder, the vigor- 
ous, aggressive, fearless pastor of the Tab- 
ernacle for the last seven years. And if 
ever a minister was blessed with just. the 
right sort of a helpmeet it is Mr. Scudder, 
for his wife, so widely known to Christian 
Endeavorers as Alice May Scudder, has been 
‘an invaluable adjutant in projecting and 
helping to realize the broad work which 
centers at the Tabernacle. 

If the ground had been looked over with 
a view to selecting a strategic point for an 
institutional church, few better spots could 
have been found than the corner of York 
and Henderson Streets where stands the 
plain, square structure of the Tabernacle 
Church into which, a good many years ago, 
a popular public haJl was metamorphosed. 
Church spires.are not plentiful in this por- 
tion of Jersey City. One who traverses the 
streets radiating from the Tabernacle is im- 
pressed rather with the number and attract- 
iveness of the saloons, whose brilliant lights 
illumine almost every corner. Dr. A. H. 
Bradford of Montclair, always a valiant 
friend of this enterprise, estimates that for 
a population of 40,000 there is a Protestant 
church seating capacity of 38,000. Here, 
then, we have the city, the workers and the 
immediate locality suited to the ideals and 
methods of what we call institutional work. 

When we ask how Mr. Scudder hag been 
able to build up the institution which is now 
so widely known we find that he did it in 
very much the same way as Dr. Rainsford 
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accomplished similar results in New York, 
and Graham Taylor in Hartford. Contem- 
plating with the eye of a student his field, 
convinced that the old methods of church 
activity were not adequate to the situation, 
and aware that only as his church should 
strike out on new lines could it make any 
impression on the mass of humanity surg- 
ing close to its very doors, he bent his 
energies to polishing new weapons and to 
opening up new lines ofattack. It happened 
that about this time Rev. J. Lester Wells 
was wrestling with a similar problem in 
Newark, the particular phase confronting 
him being the question how to keep boys 
in the Sunday school after they have reached 
the age of fifteen. He experimented satis- 
factorily with the reading-room and the 
gymnasium, and his success gave a strong 
‘impulse toward the beginning of a similar 
effort at the Tabernacle. In due time Mr. 
Wells became an assistant to Mr. Scudder 
and the two make a team which it would 
- not be easy to match. 

As the distinctive feature of the Taberna- 
cle is the People’s Palace, it is proper to de- 
vote considerable space to a description of 
its equipment and methods. Although the 
Tabernacle opened a reading-room several 
years ago and has from time to time added 
other features to its work, its so-called Peo- 
ple’s Palace scheme was not fully under 
way until November, 1891. Perhaps it 
should not be spoken of as fully under way 
even now, for the officers of the institution 
speak of the present quarters as merely tem- 
porary, a beginning, and hope to erect be- 
fore long a $75,000 structure so that the 
work may be carried on with fewer disad- 
vantages. An urgent effort is being made 
in this direction and subscriptions are ear- 
nestly sought. The confidence which the 
New Jersey Conference of Churches reposes 
in Mr. Seudder and his schemes is attested 
by its pledge of several thousand dollars 
toward the new palace. The several build- 
ings used at present in addition to the 
church edifice are so connected as to seem 
like one large but irregular structure, oceu- 
pying part of a block on. York Street and 
running through to Grand Street. The 
office of the People’s Palace is on Grand 
Street, where are also the bathrooms, swim- 
ming tank, lockers, carpenter shop and one 
end. of the amusement hall. The swim- 
ming tank is twenty-four feet long, ten feet 
wide and about six feet deep, and it con- 
tains 12,000 gallons of water warmed by 
steam heat tothe right temperature. Ropes 
are provided so that those who do not know 
how to swim‘may be in no danger. More- 
over, beginners are given lessons by a com- 
petent instructor. Near at hand are small 
dressing-rooms which may be locked so that 
valuable articles are safe. There are not 
more than one or two swimming tanks in 
New York City even which are larger and 
better equipped than the one in the ‘‘pal- 
ace,’”’ therefore it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the advantage which this depart- 
ment of the work offers to the young men 
of the neighborhood at the cost of a few 
cents. It helps them to be clean and vigor- 
ous; and not only this, it serves as a useful 
object lesson to the community as a whole 
and will teach the citizens the value of large 
-- establishments of the kind, especially in the 
more crowded city districts. The old Ro- 
mans found plenty of water a necessity of 
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their civilization; why should we be con- 
tent to remain in comparative barbarism so 
far as public cleanliness is concerned? 

The bathing-rooms of the palace are close 
by the gymnasium, which is fifty-six feet 
long, twenty-four feet wide and sixteen 
feet high. Underneath the gymnasium is 
the amusement hall, where may be found 


bowling alleys, billiard tables and shuffle 


boards, al] at a merely nominal expense. 
Those who spend their evenings here are 
not obliged to adjourn to the neighboring 
saloons for a ‘‘ free lunch,’’ for they can get 


at cost prices soda water and pies at the. 


counter, which was once a bar in a liquor 
saloon over which men went to perdition. 
The rules preclude even the mild forms of 
betting which occasionally appear in con- 
nection with such games. 

Any young man by paying two dollars a 
year is called a member of the palace. This 
entitles him to free admission to the gym- 
nastic classes, which are in charge of an 
excellent instructor as well as an examining 
physician. He has also free admission to 
the dressing-rooms and ause of the lockers. 
For the games and the baths he pays half 
price, while his ticket admits him to the 
baseball grounds, to all social gatherings 
of young men and to the singing school. 
Membership is open to any young man in 
the city, not merely to those belonging to 
the Tabernacle congregation. The latest 
tally showed a membership of over 325. It 
was simply because the boys who wanted to 
come could not all be admitted that in their 
case a line has been drawn and only those 
are allowed to become junior members (at 
smaller fees) who are connected with the 
church. 

On certain days the girls and young 
women have the exclusive use of the gym- 
nastic apparatus that has been described. 
Other parts of the palace work are directly 
for them, for example, the sewing school 
and the cooking class, to which from fifty 
to seventy belong. It is in charge of a 
trained instructor. The larger number 
were unmarried, but perhaps the homes 
were reached quite as effectively as if the 
housewives had been present. Atall events 
future homes will profit by such instruc- 
tion. Good cooking among the poor in 
most cases means not only an economy of 
material but a healthier body, with a greater 
capacity for industry and fewer tendencies 
to intemperance. At the palace the art of 
housekeeping is also taught, chiefly to young 
girls, in the kitchen garden, where are mod- 
els of everything that belongs to a properly 
conducted house. One feature of the pal- 
ace, which perhaps startles some visitors, is 
a stage with curtains, scenery and all ap- 
pointments necessary to rendering plays. 
Members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
frequently thus entertain their friends, their 
efforts in this line being, of course, ‘subject 
to careful pastoral espionage. The intel- 
lectual is not wholly lost,in the amuse- 
mental phases of the palace. Chautauquas 
and university extension courses flourish 
and this past winter Dr. Charles B. Spahr 
of the Christian Union has been giving a 
series of valuable lectures on social problems. 

Prominent and impressive as this unique 
palace is, it should not be thought that all 
the energies of the tabernacle workers are 
expended upon it alone. If it were blotted 


out of existence there would still be left a 


strong and influential work of the more 
conventional type. The full quota of meet- 
ings are sustained and all are permeated 
with the evangelistic spirit. The Sunday 
evening services draw attendants from all 
parts of the city, many of whom remain to 
the after meeting when the net is drawn. 
A popular and telling feature has been Mr. 
Scudder’s preludes on current events, in 
which he handles live issues without gloves. 
The Sunday school is distinguished for hay- 
ing a larger male than female membership, 
and Mr. Wells’s large Bible class of young 
men is constantly recruited from those who 
are led to join the People’s Palace. Both - 
Senior and Junior Christian Endeavor flour- 
ish. 

What doesit all amount to, some one asks? 
As respects the influence of the People’s 
Palace certain things are settled: First, it 
does keep scores and hundreds of young 
men out of the saloon. Their manners are 
improved by contact with Christian men; 
they are in a way to stop swearing and 
smoking and betting; the friendly inter- 
course with members of the church affords 
opportunity for the latter to invite them to 
religious services; the sight of the trustees 
and deacons having a bowling match to- 
gether convinces those who have hitherto 
thought that religion means gloom and as- 
ceticism that the Christian life is a joyous, 
free and wholesome thing. This extract 
from the Tabernacle Trumpet, the bright 
little monthly publication, referring to a re- 
cent occasion, bears on this point: ‘‘ It wasa 
goodly sight to see Deacons Huntand Vance - 
vie with each other in the intricacies of the 
shuffle board.’’ So various links are forged 
in the chain of circumstances by which, 
after a time, outsiders become insiders by 
being bound to the church and to Christ. 
Passing to the results as respects particu- 
larly the life of the church itself, we note 
the growth of church membership in seven 
years from 365 to 720, the reign of a demo- 
cratic and sympathetic spirit through all its 
membership and a growing impression upon 
the public that the Tabernacle takes an in- 
terest in all that pertains to the physical, 
social, industrial, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual welfare of man. Not the least of 
the streams of influence which issue from 
the Tabernacle is that which goes forth to 
rectify social and. political evils. The 
church is foremost in great reform move- 
ments. The pastor hits promptly and hits 
hard whenever and wherever he sees un- 
righteousness flaunt its flag. 

One tribute to the value and succcess of 
the work of the Tabernacle is the interest 
which has been aroused in it far and wide. 
Hardly a day passes without bringing sey- 
eral persons from a distance to look over 
the various lines of effort, and letters of 
inquiry rain in upon the pastors from 
almost every State in the Union, while 
France, Canada and New Zealand have also 
been heard from. So the Tabernacle is 
doing a service not merely for its immedi- 
ate vicinage, but for the entire sisterhood | 
of churches that feel stirring within them 
the desire to make themselves more truly 
representative of Jesus Christ. All credit 
to these stout-hearted workers in the midst 
of the poverty and wretchedness of Jersey 
City! They are blazing out a path along 
which we believe many Christian workers 
are to tread in days to come. Boi 
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LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTION OF SUN- 
DAY RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 


BY REY. A. S. CHESEBOROUGH, D.D., SAYBROOK, CT. 


An effort to secure legislative restriction 
of railroad traffic on Sunday in any of our 
States*must, to be successful, be based upon 
a strong popular'demand for such restric- 
tion. It is an easy matter for the repre- 
sentatives of a religious body to obtain a 
hearing on this subject before the commit- 
tee of a State Legislature, but it is not quite 
so easy to persuade such a committee to 
report in favor of a restrictive law and still 
less easy to secure the passage of the pro- 
posed law through both branches of the 
Legislature and the approval and signature 
of the governor. 

Sunday railroad travel has so strongly 
intrenched itself among us; it has stolen so 
gradually and quietly into common accept- 
ance as a necessity of our social and com- 
mercial life; it is a convenience which, after 
having been tolerated and enjoyed, it is so 
hard to give up; it provides so easy a way 
for the weekly visits of business men in the 
cities to the old folks in the country towns, 
for attendance on public worship at a dis- 
tance from rural homes and even for minis- 
terial exchanges, to say nothing of the 
prompt transportation of freight, that no 
light reasons will avail to lead men to see 
and feel the importance and need of a re- 
form. Add to all this the demands of in- 
vested capital for the largest possible divi- 
dends, and the reluctance of covetousness to 
make pecuniary sacrifices in obedience to 
moral principle, and you have an opposing 
force that is difficult to be overcome. 

It is asked, Is not the running of trains 
on Sunday demanded by considerations of 
necessity, and often of mercy, and for this 
reason within the limits of the divine per- 
mission? And is it not a sentiment exces- 
sively Puritanical, and akin to the bigoted 
Sabbatarianism of the Pharisees of our 
Lord’s time, that urges restriction? While, 
therefore, a Legislature or its committee 
may receive your petition and listen to 
your arguments, the question which will be 
quite sure to be decisive with them is this: 
Do the people really want this action, or is 
it only the reform hobby of a few enthusi- 
asts? And you need not be surprised if 
you are politely bowed out of court. 

In the way of illustration and suggestion 
permit me to give a brief account of the 
process by which the enactment of the Con- 
necticut law of 1887 was secured. The 
initial action was taken by the General 
(Congregational) Conference of 1884 in the 
appointment of a committee to present a 
petition to the railroad commissioners for 
‘the curtailment of all freight and passen- 
ger traffic on the Lord’s Day save that 
which is absolutely necessary.’’ The pros- 
- pect of success in this movement was by 
no means flattering. The territory of the 
State lying directly on the great highway 
of travel and transportation between New 
' York City and Eastern New England, and 
gridironed over its small area by more than 
a thousand miles of completed track, the 
work of the committee was undertaken 
with very much misgiving. In the appli- 
cation of the committee to the commission- 
ers the co-operation of leading ministers, 
who brought with them to the hearing 
several of the leading men of affairs in 


their respective churches, greatly aided in 
securing a favorable answer to the petition. 
It was a decided gain, therefore, that, in 
their next report to the General Assembly, 
the commissioners rehearsed the facts and 
arguments presented by the petitioners and 
suggested the importance and the need of 
the action asked for. Nothing, however, 
was done in the way of legislation. 

It was thus clearly shown that the real 
stress of the work to be accomplished lay 
back of the legislators and among the peo- 
ple who elected them. The next move was, 
therefore, to enlist the co-operation of all 
the religious bodies in the State. Before 
the year 1885 closed representatives were 
selected by the Baptist General Convention, 
the presiding elders of the several Metho- 
dist conferences, by Bishop Williams of the 
Episcopal Church and Bishop McMahan of 
the Roman Catholic Church, who joined the 
Congregationalists, and after consultation 
appeared in a body before the railroad 
committee of the next General Assembly 
and earnestly pleaded the cause of restric- 
tion. The force of this manifestation of 
united Christian sentiment was exceedingly 
effective and tended to weaken opposition 
to the measure. Still the legislative com- 


mittee could not quite bring themselves to 


recommend the passage of the law under 
consideration and as a result the petitioners 
were given leave to withdraw. 

This second failure, however, operated no 
discouragement in the prosecution of the 
measure. It rather stimulated to more 
earnest effort, inasmuch as an evident ad- 
vance had been made in the direction of 
ultimate success. By special arrangements 
meetings were held in the autumn of 1886 at 
central points in the State in which the 
evils of Sunday railroad traffic were ear- 
nestly set forth. Many of our pulpits rang 
out with strong appeals to the people to 
unite upon the pending measure to check 
the increasing and defiant Sabbath desecra- 
tion. Petitions to the Legislature in behalf 
of restriction were extensively circulated 
and largely signed, and when that body met 
in January, 1887, there was a remarkable 
readiness to treat the demand for restric- 
tion with respect. The bill, presented with 
some slight modifications, was reported upon 
favorably by the legislative committee, and 
having been passed unanimously by the Sen- 
ate, and with only a few dissenting votes 
by the House of Representatives, received 
the governor’s signature. ; 

The committee having this matter in 
charge kept themselves in touch with sey- 
eral railroad officers both in the way of cor- 
respondence and personal interviews, so as 
to understand clearly the grounds of the 
alleged necessity of Sunday trains. Thus 
they were better prepared to meet the argu- 
ments for the continuance of these trains 
and to adjust the proposed law to the real 
difficulties in the case. The more fully they 
were enabled to apprehend the situation, 
the mere clearly was it apparent that the 
alleged necessity lay in the supposed strong 
desire of the people for just these Sunday 
accommodations. The railroads were the 
great highways of travel and transportation, 
expressly chartered for the accommodation 
of the public, nd they could not consist- 
ently suspend work one day in the week. 
The officials at first claimed that you might 


as reasonably attempt to stop the course of. 


a ship on the ocean on Sunday as to check ” 
the current of railroad travel on that day. 
Now, however, the feat having been accom- 
plished, they appear generally to be gratified 
with the result. They are agreeably re- 
lieved of the many annoying applications 
for special Sunday accommodations, excur- 
sion trains and others, while at the same 
time their income is not materially lessened. 

It only remains to be said that the friends 
of restriction in this State are constantly re- 
minded of the need of watchfulness lest the 
law be repealed or essentially modified. 
And there is no menace to its continuance 
so strong and active as that which comes 
from the demand for connection with rail- 
road lines in the neighbor States. And 
therefore it is that with solicitous interest 
we await for accordant action by the Legis- 
latures of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
New York, 


oe SS 


WHY NOT A GIRLS’ BRIGADE? 


BY REV, H, N. KINNEY, WINSTED, CT. 


Why not a girls’ brigade also? Three 
years as first sergeant and captain in the 
Boston School Regiment, several seasons in 
camp with Minnesota and Connecticut mili- 
tia, a life-long acquaintance at a United 
States military post with regiments of the 
regular army, give me some knowledge of 
military affairs for boys. Experience as 
drill master for three different companies 
of girls makes me somewhat familiar with 
the capacity of girls for marching and the 
manual. Girls make as good play soldiers 
as boys. Indeed, in recent Columbus Day 
parades, in swing and step, in ‘‘distance”’ 
and alignment, in whirling and in general 
appearance, the battalions of girls excelled 
those of the boys. The proficiency and 
grace of girls in fancy evolutions has often 
excited admiration at amateur exhibitions. 
The working girls’ clubs have done fine 
military ‘work.’ The fast multiplying 
women’s gymnasiums prove alike the need 
and naturalness for girls of muscular cul- 
ture. The girls like to drill. After pre- 
senting the claims of the boys’ clubs to a 
congregation recently, I was surprised to 
find the girls more interested than the boys, 
and for the second time in my pastoral ex- 
perience I was asked to form a permanent 
military company for girls, 

For my part, 1 should much prefer, as 
pastor or parent, that ‘‘my girls’? should 
drill than dance. In an Amazonian adjunct, 
a girls’ brigade in the church, I see an anti- 
dote for the ‘‘assembly,’’ a substitute for 
the dancing school, outside the church. 
There are no arguments for the dance that 
do not double in force for the drill. 

The young ladies in the church are justly 
complaining that everything is for the boys, 
nothing for them. Dancing is, of course, 
prohibited under church auspices—what 
else is there for fun for exemplary young 
ladies except mission bands, sewing circles, 
speaking in meeting and cooking for socia- 
bles? The working girls’ clubs, in their 
gay ribbons and kaleidoscopic maneuvers at 
their drills; are looked upon with envy by 
their suppressed sisters in the churches. 

Good girls will submit and stay in Sunday 
school, but among so-called ‘‘ giddy’ girls 
are there not many graduates? <A boys’ 
brigade is a tentacle of the Sunday school 
for the boys. A girl’s brigade would be a 
similar tentacle for the girls, Girls, fall in! 
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The Home. 


“DREAMING AND WAKING.” 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Beside the road I dreamed of heaven; 
I heard its far-off fountains play ; 
I heard the song of souls forgiven, 
Like birds that chant the birth of day. 
I dreamed I saw an angel come 
Down from those hights to lead me home. 


His eyes were kind; his robes dropped dew 
And fragrance of that unknown land. 

He spoke, but in no tongue I knew— 
No language I could understand; 

And with a glance of pitying pain 

He turned him back to heaven again. 


A pilgrim passed. ‘‘And didst thou hear,” 
I asked him, ‘“ what the angel said? ”’ 
Whispered the traveler in my ear, 
Kre onward into light he sped: 
“T heard the angel sigh, ‘Not yet! 
This soul knows not love’s alphabet.’ 


“O, comrade mine, thou dreamest in vain 
Of heaven if here thou hast not found, 
In soothing human grief and pain, 
That earth itself is holy ground. 
Unpracticed in love’s idioms now, 
A foreigner to heaven art thou. 


“Cold wouldst thou walk, and blind, and dumb, 
Among those flaming hosts above, 

A homesick alien; for the sum 
Of all their thoughts and deeds is love. 

And they who leave not self behind 

No heaven in heaven itself can find. 


“Rejoice that with the sons of men 
A little while thou lingerest yet. 
Go, read thy Book of Life again; 
Go back and learn love’s alphabet 
Of Christ the Master. He will teach 
Thy lips to shape the heavenly speech.” 


I looked within; a dreary scroll 

Of loveless, dull, self-blinded days 
I saw my humble past unroll. 

Not even my fellow-pilgrim’s gaze 
Could I uplift my eyes to meet, 
Such glory played around his feet! 


He went his way. I turned again, 
Ashamed and weeping, to the road 

Thronged by the suffering sons of men; 
A beckoning face among them glowed. 

Sweeter than all the harps of heaven, 

I heard a voice: “ Thou art forgiven! 


“ Come follow Me, and learn of Me, 

And I will teach thee how to love.” 
My Master! now I turn to Thee; 

I sigh not for a heaven above. 
These human souls are angels bright ; 
Thy presence here is heaven’s own light! 


—Last published poem in the Independent. 


— 


' Women are apt to confine their idea of 
waste to things tangible and material. We 
spoke lately of the waste of emotion and 
nervous force of which many who pride 
themselves on being economical are guilty. 
Thereis also a foolish expenditure of physical 
power on the part of the best housekeepers 
which might easily be conserved. What is 
the use of standing to perform tasks which 
might be done quite as well sitting? Dress- 
ing one’s hair, usually a tiresome process, 
regulating bureau drawers and boxes, mix- 
ing cake, even washing dishes and ironing, 
can all be done satisfactorily in a sitting 
posture, ‘But it looks so lazy!’ expostu- 
lates some energetic housekeeper of the 
type of Miss Ophelia in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


Is it worse to look indolent than jaded or 
cross? Going up and down stairs is far 
more fatiguing than necessary if only women 
would practice ascending properly, that is, 
at a moderate gait, with chest erect and the 
foot planted squarely on each stair. By a 
little attention to these details women can 
do much to lessen the daily waste of tissue 
and prevent physical bankruptcy. 


‘“Why need it be so har to bring the 
world’s supply to the world’s demand?”’ 
Thus queries the sparrow concerning the 
buffalo bug in Mrs. Pratt's charming little 
allegory in this department. Carried into 
the higher realm of human relations the 
question becomes one of the most mo- 
mentous in the settlement of social prob- 
lems, and in a tentative way a few philan- 
thropic women in New York are endeavor- 
ing to bring together a fraction of the 
world’s supply and the world’s demand. 
They have organized what is called the 
Helping Hand Visitors’ Club, whose object 
is to put into communication two classes of 
women who may prove of mutual benefit to 
each other. The plan is for busy house- 
keepers, having homes in the country and 
unable to make large outlays for service, to 
receive into their households for a short 
Summer vacation respectable, well recom- 
mended young women from the city, will- 
ing to spend a part of their time each day 
helping with sewing or other domestic du- 
ties as an equivalent for a home during their 
vacation. An opportunity would be given 
for walks, drives and other recreations 
which these young women could not afford 
to pay for in money but for which they 
would willingly render service in the man- 
ner described. A central bureau has been 
established at 15 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York, and there is no charge for infor- 
mation beyond the usual stamped envelope 
for reply. 


‘“Yes; we are all going to the World’s 
Fair,”’ replied the country. parson’s wife. 
Her interlocutor stared incredulously, won- 
dering how a salary of a hundred dollars a 
month could be stretched to cover the ex- 
pense of a trip to Chicago besides keeping 
the oldest son in college and clothing and 
educating four younger children. ‘We are 
going by proxy,’’ repeated the minister’s 
wife, who was a woman of resources as well 
as ambitions, and then explained her plan, 
which is feasible in other households whose 
members, for any reason, may be debarred 
from the privilege ef attending the fair. 
Briefly outlined, her pian is to make a sys- 
tematic study of the exhibition by means of 
newspapers and pictures. A certain sum of 
money has been set aside for subscriptions 
to a Chicago daily and the monthly illus- 
trated magazine of the fair and for such 
supplementary reading as may be desirable. 
One hour a day is to be devoted to reading 
aloud by the family, and in addition each 
child is assigned a special topic on which to 
make reports. Forinstance, the second boy, 
who has a taste for electrical studies, will 
be responsible for telling the most interest- 
ing facts connected with the electrical and 
allied exhibits, While lessgatisfactory than 
the actual sight-seeing, this method, dili- 
gently followed and under intelligent pa- 
rental supervision, may be made to yield 
excellent results. 


‘ 


AN APRIL OUTLOOK. © 


BY MRS. 8S. 


BRAINARD PRATT, 


A June day dropped by accident into 


early April. An ideal time to go out to 


meet the spring and greet the new arriy- 
als among the birds; but you are a house- 
keeper and the demon of spring cleaning is 
upon you. Buffalo bugs must be sought 
out, moth millers chased, dust driven from 
your premises and all things made new. 
John Bunyan's vision of the man busy with 
a muck rake, while a celestial crown hung 
unseen above his head, has, alas, many a 
modern counterpart. But if dust and ashes 
must claim you, if buffalo bugs cannot wait: 
to be killed, at least open your eyes and ears 
every time you shake your duster at the 
open window, and shake it often and shake 
it long. 

John Burroughs says: ‘‘One has only to 
stay at home and see the procession: pass. 
The great globe swings around to him like 
a revolving showcase.” Watch, then, the 
small division of the great show which 
passes your suburban home today. The 
roar of the steam train, the whirr of the 
electric car and the rattle of machinery 
drown many sweeter sounds, but there are 
intervals of silence and around you are 
broad fields and budding trees. Listen, 
then, in the pauses. 

The nut trees at ‘the foot of the lawn are 
full of a noisy crowd of birds about the size 
of robins, whose black coats are relieved by 
brilliant scarlet epaulets. They balance 
themselves clumsily on the boughs and 
their combined cry reminds you of creaking 
wagon wheels, till at intervals, with spread- 
ing wings and lifted tails, they fill the air 
with cries of ‘‘ Kouk-a-ree, kouk-a-ree-ee,”’ 
It is a flock of red-winged blackbirds. Gay 
bachelors they are, too, for the madams of 
their family take their own time for the 
journey north and allow their liege lords to 
precede them. Possibly this noisy scream 
is a request to the lagging dames to hurry 
up. ; 

You certainly must linger longer than 
usual at the open window to listen to the 
rapturous song that is being shaken from 
the little bunch of feathers in the cherry 
tree. A pretty bunch of feathers, too, 
shaded with carmine; but how can such a 
tiny throat express so much joy? Give him 
an encore, the sweet, purple finch, but do 
it silently lest you drive him away. His 
cousins, the goldfinches, too, are not far 
away. Asmall company of them, soon to be 
dressed in their new spring suits of black 
and gold, are saying sweet things to each 
other in most affectionate strains. Over- 
head, a few white-breasted swallows are 
sweeping the air in the very poetry of mo- 
tion, while in sharp contrast a huge black 
crow with a ragged wing, like a battle 
scarred veteran, beats the air heavily, scream- 
ing as he goes. 

Something more than usual is going on 
among the syringa and lilac bushes. Take 
your opera glass to the birds there who are 
now on the ground scratching among the 
dead leaves, now flying to the bushes and 
giving you a sweet medley of song. ‘“ Only 
sparrows,’’ say you? Yes, but not our own 
resident sparrows. These are larger and of 
a reddish color. It is a company of fox col- 
ored sparrows on their way, perhaps, to 
Labrador—sort of a Raymond excursion— 
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and they are making a short stop here for 
restandrefreshment. ‘This is perhaps one of 
the last companies, for their relatives have 
- been onthe road for several weeks. 

How quickly those sparrows would help 
you with the group of buffalo bugs you have 
just unearthed if only you could bring the 
two together. Why need it be so hard to 
bring the world’s supply to the world’s de- 
mand? \Your sleek Maltese cat on the win- 
dow-sill beside you, with dilated eyes and 
waving tail.as she watches the pretty birds, 
echoes the query, ‘‘ Why sohard?”’? A robin 
repeats it as he runs across the lawn and 
thrusts his bill into the hole of an angle- 
worm, and a golden-winged woodpecker, 
tapping away at the rough bark of the elm 
tree, shakes his bright red head over the 
obduracy of the grub who fails to answer 
his knock and sighs, ‘‘ Why'so hard to bring 
the world’s supply to the world’s demand?” 

From over the meadow you catch a plain- 
tive strain repeated over and over, sweet but 
mournful, and if your glass will bring the 
Singer near enough you will see the meadow 
lark with his black crescent standing out in 
bold relief against his gay, yellow breast. 
Our drumming friend in the elm tree, too, 
he of the golden wing, displays the same 
Mohammedan symbol on his breast and you 
half fancy you hear them shout together, 
‘Allah el Allah.” With your own worries 
blown away by the sweet, spring air, you 
echo back the ery, ‘* God is God, God is good.” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LUCY 
LAROOM. 

Long years ago, when the old Ipswich Sem- 
inary was in its prime, the principal an- 
nounced one spring morning that the visit- 
ing teacher in English Literature for that 
term—there were no ‘‘ lecturers” in those 
days—would be Lucy Larcom. Then in her 
Own inimitable way Mrs. Cowles told to 
eager Jisteners the story of the mill girl poet 
who would be with them before the week 
closed. How much pathos was woven into 
the tale and how it fired our girlish imagin- 
ations! Breathlessly we followed the wid- 
owed mother, after the death of the seafar- 
ing father, with her eight young children as 
she journeyed from the rural home in Bey- 
erly to the noisy factory village of Lowell. 
Here for two or three years Lucy attended 
the grammar school and then began ten 
dreary years of drudgery, as it seemed to us, 
as an operative in the mill, With our no- 

_ tions of factory life it was hard to conceive 
of the situation as other than utterly dis- 
tasteful to one of refined and poetic tastes 
and our hearts were stirred with admiration 

- at the thought of her pursuing her studies 
amid such surroundings. But as she tells 
us in her Idyl of Work and also in A New 
England Girlhood there were congenial 
Spirits among the workers and they formed 
a literary circle of no mean order, one out- 

‘come of which was the paper called the 
Lowell Offering. In this appeared her first 
contributions for the press, though from a 
child she had written verses. 

Jn a few days she came to us in the full 
plenitude of her womanly powers, being at 
that time about forty years old. How gen- 
tle and modest her mien, how sympathetic 
the clasp of her hand! We read with de- 
light her touching ballad of Hannah at the 

Window Binding Shoes and dreamed over 
her Unwedded, wondering if it epitomized 


her own experience. One day Mr. Whittier, 
who used to make occasional visits to his 
niece, then a pupil at the seminary, hap- 
pened to arrive just as the senior class was 
finishing a recitation to Miss Larcom out 
under the trees. We were. permitted to 
linger, and, while none of us realized at the 
time what a privilege it was to listen to the 
converse of two such choice spirits, we were 
even then impressed by their simplicity and 
sincerity, their gracious interest in our 
crude ideas and their overflowing love for 
nature, 

As a teacher Miss Larcom was only mod- 

erately successful except with the few pupils 
who were naturally studious. Her shy and 
sensitive nature was grieved by inattention 
and it was nearly impossible for her to utter 
arebuke. She lacked the power to inspire 
her pupils, but to those who became attached 
to her she proyed a most loyal and faithful 
friend. Her term of service at Ipswich was 
short but long enough to endear her to a 
few, who continued to enjoy her friendship 
throughout life. Of all modern movements 
none appealed to her more strongly than 
efforts for working girls, and she was ever 
ready by voice and pen to show a practical 
sympathy for their struggles. Only two 
years ago she wrote the song for the rally 
of New England Working Girls’ Clubs in 
Tremont Temple. 
' During the last few years Miss Larcom 
spent her winters in Boston and it was the 
writer’s privilege to enjoy hours of sweet 
intercourse with ber from time to time. 
The inner circle of her friends noticed that 
the currents of her spiritual life grew 
steadily deeper and stronger as the years 
rolled on, and the public saw the same de- 
velopment through her published volumes 
and her contributions to the religious press. 
She wrote much for the Congregationalist, 
at one time having charge of its department 
of poetry, and all her early life was a wor- 
shiper with the body of Christians which it 
represents. But there came a period of 
doubt and unrest which led her to seek 
light from the preaching of Phillips Brooks, 
wth whom she enjoyed a gare friendship, 
and quite recently she became a communi- 
cant at Trinity Church. Doubtless the 
death of Mr. Whittier and Bishop Brooks 
affected her own health, which was pre- 
carious at the time. 

In one of the last letters ever received 
from her, dated a few weeks ago, she said 
of her volume of verse entitled At the Beauti- 
ful Gate: ‘‘That contains the only thing I 
have written of Mr. Whittier. Since he 
went away I do not feel like writing about 
him, and probably shall not for a long time, 
if ever, for he is stiil more of a presence 
than a memory to me.” In the same letter, 
speaking of her book called The Unseen 
Friend, she says: ‘“‘In it I have tried to em- 
body my thought of Christ so as to make it 
real to others. I wanted to say where I 
stand with regard to Him and His truth 
with no uncertain voice. I am anxious to 
have these little books circulate [As It Is In 
Heaven was the other one] because I think 
they touch sacred truth in a way that may 
reach the questioning or doubtful thought 
of today. And for myself I am really ill 
and uncertain whether I can take up my. 
writing work seriously again or not, and so 
must make the most of the little I have 
done.” 


And so, at sixty-seven, she has left us for 
amore perfect acquaintance with her ‘‘ Un- 
seen Friend”’ and to find employment ‘as 
it is in heaven,” of which she wrote in one 
of her later poems: : 


“Yet heaven is love.” Ay, but in heavenly places 
Love will mean something more than sitting still 
And looking into one another’s faces, 
To say, *‘ I love you,” as earth’s fond ones will. 


Work is the holiest thing in earth or heayen: 
To lift from souls the sorrow and the curse— 


This dear employment must to us be given, 
While there is want in God’s great universe. 


F. de, Di 


— 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


V. DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. VOLTERRA. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


Nothing is more interesting than to com- 
pare the treatment of the same subject by 
different masters. The personality of each 
colors his work and shows what manner of 
man he is, for ‘‘art is but a point of view 
and genius but a way of looking at things.”’ 
Nearly every artist from Fra Angelico to 
Salvator Rosa painted a Descent, and they 
have run the gamut of expression from life- 
less vulgarity to immortal sublimity. 

Rome has 340 churches and travelers can- 
not visit them all, yet few fail to see the 
dingy, silent, fortress-like Trinita de’ Monti, 
whose twelve chapels were built while Co- 
lumbus was making his famous voyage. 
They go at twilight. when the Ave Maria 
calls, to hear the singing of nuns, invisible 
behind the organ screen, whose sweet voices 
so charmed Mendelssohn that he wrote a 
vesper song especially for them. The inte- 
1ior is so gloomy that only in the strong 
morning light can Volterra’s grand painting 
be seen. Poussin declared this altarpiece 
to rank as the third painting in the world. 
It has suffered somewhat by the ravages of 
four centuries, but much more by the mod- 
ern Vandals, the French, in their attempts 
to remove it. 

The solemn moment of taking down the 
precious remains from the cross is depicted 
by Volterra as full of action and intense ex- 
citement. Four men on ladders lower the 
lifeless body and one standing on the ground 
supports the wounded feet. The two who 
bend over the cross are of the most mus- 
cular type and one seems almost in danger 
of losing his balance. Vigor of muscle and 
brawny proportions make the picture alive 
with the magnificent lines so dear to the 
followers of Michael Angelo. It was here 
Rubens borrowed the idea of contrasting 
the death pallor with the white winding 
sheet. 

In the foreground the Virgin, a woman of 
heroic mold, has fallen with her arm under 
her. The tragic, human interest centers, 
not in the dead Christ, but in the pathos of 
her anguished face, which is one of the chief 
merits of the painting and ‘‘has never been 
surpassed.’’ Wasever sorrow such as thine? 
Three sympathizing women—Mary Salome, 
Mary Cleophas and Martha fly to her sup- 
port and relief, while on the right is seen 
the full-length figure of Mary Magdalene, 
who flings out her arms impetuously in a 
transport of wild grief. On the left, St. 
John, sad but beautiful, is wavering between 
his desire to assist in removing the body of 
his beloved Master and the duty of ‘caring 
for his newly adopted mother. Behind ap- 
pears the helmeted head of a Roman soldier 
and in the background is a man hurrying 
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down a ladder, making thirteen witnesses 
to the scene. 

Even a photograph shows this to be 
the grand, impassioned work of a mighty 
thought and it grows in interest by study. 
Volterra seems to have wrought into this 
scene a profound pathos such as never 
touched even remotely the heart of the great 
Flemish master. Grimm calls it the great- 
est painting in Rome after the Last Judg- 
ment. The original is unfavorably located 
and disappointing at first view. Hawthorne, 
who was, however, a man of moods, says: 
‘*T never should have had the slightest sus- 
picion it was a great picture at all, so worn 
and faded it looks and so hard, so difficult 
to be seen and so undelightful when one 
does see it.” 

Who was this man who fathomed so pro- 
found a phase of religious art? <A great pic- 
ture is never the product of ashallow mind— 
‘“Do men gather grapes of thorns?’’ Paint- 
ing is the language of thought as much as 
poetry is, and neither painting nor poetry 
becomes immortal only as they pierce the 
depths of the inner mysteries of life, whither 
common feet cannot follow without their 
guiding light. 

Daniele Ricciarelli was called Volterra 
from his native city. Little is known of his 
early life. He studied with Il Soddoma, 
‘“‘the pride of the Siennese school,’’ and 
with Peruzzi, more favorably known by his 
work as an architect. Later Volterra was a 
pupil of Michael Angelo, as his grand forms 
and heroic proportions amply show. He 
must have been intellectually endowed or 
Michael Angelo would never have cared for 
his friendship. Volterra was no common- 
place artist, and by Angelo’s influence he 
was received into the Vatican patronage. 
When Pope Paul 1V., ina fit of prudery, 
wanted to drape the nude figures in the 
Last Judgment, Volterra did the work and 
earned the soubriquet of ‘‘ Braghettoni’’— 
the breeches maker. Probably Angelo ac- 
quiesced in this or Volterra would have lost 
his master’s regard. He was the close com- 
panion of Angelo’s last years, sending daily 
bulletins to his nephew of the dying man’s 
condition, and when the great soul that had 
brooded so deeply upon the enigmas of life 
left the weary, suffering frame, it was Dan- 
iele Volterra who tenderly closed the sight- 
less eyes. 

The old chronicler, Vasari, mentions a 
rumor that Angelo designed this Descent, 
but as the same characteristics appear in all 
Volterra’s artit is fair to give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt. The Murder of the Inno- 
cents, also in Trinita, shows he is no ordi- 
nary artist. ‘A picture of his representing 
David and Goliath from two points of view, 
painted on each side of a panel of slate, was 
long attributed to Angelo. 

Testing Volterra’s Descent by grandeur 
of conception, it far surpasses that of Reu- 
bens, but testing by technique and color the 
great Fleming isincomparably superior. The 
real question is, which is the nobler stand- 
point from which to study a work of art? 


oe 


FLATTERY. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER, 


An American lady one day going into a 
Chinese kitchen was mystified to see the 
cook rubbing molasses over the mouth of a 
hideous paper image nailed to the wall, 


Upon inquiry she learned that the image 
was a kitchen idol, the duty of which was 
to watch and report to some higher god 
whatever was said and done in the kitchen, 
and that its mouth was anointed in this 
fashion so that it could relate only sweet 
things. 

‘JT have a lurking sympathy for the idol,”’ 
the lady declared. ‘‘I can understand its 
helpless misery. Many and many a time 
have people heaped compliments and gifts 
and repulsive sweetnesses upon me in order 
to seal my lips or pervert my judgment. I 
am not sure but the crude molasses of the 
heathen Chinese is better than the concocted 
‘taffy’ of more civilized acquaintances.”’ 

“Tt is much easier to flatter than to 
praise,’’ says Richter, and his distinction is 
wise, for while praise implies merit in the 
receiver and honesty in the giver flattery is 
based on no foundation and is spread with- 
out discrimination. 

Schoolgirls, with their ardent affections 
and gushing confidences, need to learn the 
ill effects upon both themselves and their 
friends of indiscriminate praise. Because 
you love your laughing little seatmate is 
that any reason why you should tell her 
that she is the prettiest girl in school? 
You thereby deaden your own judgment 
and plant in her a seed of vanity. Why 
not, if you must praise her to her face, 
tell her rather what is strictly true, that 
she is the best-natured girl you know and 
that you feel happier whenever she is in the 
room. That will strengthen your own in- 
tegrity of mind and encourage her to let 
nothing mar the disposition which gives 
you so much pleasure. 

Such sincerity of praise is inspired by the 
very best that is in us, and is diametrically 
opposed, in intention and in result, to those 
obsequious, fulsome words and attentions 
which fill us with false hopes and encourage 
us by deceitful representations. 


ee 


MY SCHOOLDAYS IN CANADA. 


BY HELEN M. INGERSOLL. 


+ id 
aes, ae : 
On one of those delicious Montreal morn- 


ings in early September, when Mt. Royal 
blazed with autumnal coloring against a 
brilliant blue sky, I was one of a crewd of 
children starting for school. It was my 
first trial of Canadian school life, and I re- 
garded my companions with a good deal of 
interest. Almost every boy carried upon 
his back, knapsack fashion, a tan-colored 
leather bag, containing his books. These 
bags, which I had never seen in the United 
States, were square and flat, and, with the 
long, black, flying ribbons of the boys’ Glen- 
garry caps, gave a delightfully foreign air 
to the streets. 

Leaving the strange scene, I entered the 
Select School for Young Ladies to which 
I was bound. I found it was held in 
a private house. The dinginess of the 
schoolrooms was rather appalling to me. 
Dinginess, indeed, was the word which 


best described the aspect of all Montreal . 


schoolhouses. Their windows looked dusty 
and the yards bare and forlorn. My Amer- 
ican eyes, used to spacious apartments and 
plenty of light, were shocked by this small 
room. It had narrow French windows, in 
which the glass was carefully painted white, 
to prevent our seeing any boys, as ‘I after- 
wards learned. Loosely laid boards formed 


the floor, which was uncarpeted and worn 
by many feet into numerous knots and hol- 
lows. In winter many a cold breeze creep- 
ing up through the flooring forced us to sit 
on our feet to keep them warm, for, follow- 
ing the custom of the country, we all wore 
slippers, drawing on thick over-stockings 
and ‘rubbers when we went out of doors. 
The ceiling sagged in one place and daily 
threatened to fall on some one’s head. The 
room was crowded with badly worn, rickety 
desks and benches with perfectly straight 
backs. 

The ways of the school were even more 
curious than the room in which it was held. — 
The principal tried to follow the English 
method in everything, especially the idea 
that all girls under twenty should be kept 
in the nursery. . Manners, apparently, were 
of more value than knowledge. I shall 
never forget the way in which Mrs. W. used 
to sail into the room, wait until we had 
fairly risen to our feet, in accordance with 
the strict rule that the school must remain 
standing as long as she was present, and 
then, with a superbly patronizing air, wave 
us to our seats and pass out of the room 
with a satisfied smirk. 

She often reproved the teachers in our 
presence, always with a smile of tremen- 
dous superiority. The teachers seemed 
quite used to snubs and stood them with 
surprising meekness. Perhaps they feared 
being dismissed. A very odd state of af- 
fairs it seemed to me. My schooi-teachers 
in America—as I soon learned to call the 
United States—were always independent 
and were treated with great respect by the 
principals, never as inferiors. 

Madame, our French teacher, whom ru- 
mor said was a Parisian countess and who | 
certainly had very beautiful jewels, evi- 
dently disliked the air of servility about the 
school. Although very polite when Mrs. W. 
eame in during the French lesson, as she 
frequently did, often criticising Madame, 
the latter looked considerably relieved when 
she was left alone with us, 

My schoolmates had curious ideas about 
America. One girl insisted that all Ameri- 
cans chewed gum. She said that a Ver- 
mont lady who had called at her house al- 
ways did. J also learned that no one said 
‘‘yes’? in the States but always ‘‘yep.” 
Another girl blandly asked me, ‘* Who was 
Washington, anyway?’? That took my 
breath away and I think that I never an- 
swered her question. 

The pronunciation of the word Duke was 
a source of great trouble to me as well as to 
the Canadians. Dook was intensely vulgar, 
I was told, as was My Lords. The only cor- 
rect thing was a shade of difference between 
Jewke and Juke for the one and Me Luds for 
the other. I was not English and rebelled 
against such outlandish pronunciation of 
good words. Consequently, I earned many 
a scolding because I persisted in talking 
‘* Yankee.” : 

We were all sad reprobates in the matter 
of breaking rules, fear. During recitations 
we were tolerably well-behaved, but at re- 
cess the teachers left us to our own devices, 
which were many and various. We did 
almost everything except to sit still on our 
hard benches and employ our fifteen minutes 
‘“‘in decorous conversation,’? as we were 
expected todo. A rule which grew out of 
English notions, and which I delighted in 
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breaking at recess, was that no one should 
go within two feet of the windows. When, 
however, the soft spring sunshine streamed 
in,,and the fragrance of a blossom-laden 
apple tree just outside of the window filled 
the air, the temptation was too great for me 
to resist and I used to sit on the sill and 
enjoy myself, regardless of the mandate that 
‘“no young girl should be seen in a window 
by people outside.’’ Of all my recollections 

of the school life this one is the happiest, 
for spring comes so suddenly in Montreal 
that it is a positive delight to sun one’s self 
and watch things grow. The skies are so 
soft and blue and the breezes so odorous 
that it seems a crime to stay indoors. 

Soon after the spring had settled into sum- 
mer | left my Canadian schoo]. I cannot say 
that I was altogether sorry when the train 
which carried me back to American school 
ways rushed out of the blackness of the 
Victoria Bridge into the sunny fields south 
of the St. Lawrence, and I looked my last 
at the square towers of Notre Dame de 
Montreal. 


SIR ROBIN. 

Rollicking Robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it?. Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet 
For his hungry little robins to eat? 

“Ha! ha! ha!” hear the jolly bird laugh. 
_ “That isn’t the best of the story, by half.” 
Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down, 
Dressed in orange-tawny and black and brown. 
Though his eye is so proud and his step so firm, 
He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 
With a twist of his head, and a strut and a hop, 
To his Robin-wife, in the peach tree top, 
Chirping her heart out, he calls: ‘‘ My dear, 
You don’t earn your living! Come here, come here! 

Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet, 

But what would it be if we’d nothing to eat?”’ 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 

Now you have come to us, summer’s in sight. 

You never dream of the wonders you bring— 

Visions that follow the flush of your wing ; 

How all the beautiful By-and-by 

Around you and after you seems to fly! 

Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind! 

Well have you earned every morsel you find. 

“ Aye! ha! ha! ha!” whistles Robin. ‘ My dear, 
Let us all take our own choice of good cheer!” 
‘ —Luey Larcom. 
ee 
A THOUSAND FLAGS. 

On the morning of May 1 there will be 
flung to the breeze in Chicago more than a 
thousand flags and banners from the ex- 
position buildings. Ever since last Novem- 
ber scores of busy fingers and dozens of 
sewing machines have been at work on 
bunting in Horticultural Hall making flags 
and draperies, half a million yards of this 
material being brought in at once. A corps 
of artists, under the general supervision of 
Mr. F. D. Millet, who has been thirty-two 
years in the business of designing, are all 
the time preparing new designs for the em- 
ployés, who number over a hundred. Ex- 
pensive silk flags will float over the state 
buildings and those of foreign governments. 
It will be a beautiful sight wheu this mass 
of color floats from every flagstaff and mina- 
ret, 


or 


AROTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
Three important Arctic expeditions are to 
be undertaken this year by men represent- 
ing, respectively, the United States, Norway 


important occasions. 
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and Great Britain. Lieutenant Peary will 
return to Greenland to continue the explora- 
tions which he began last year. Norway 
will send Dr. Nansen and Mr. Jackson is to 
represent Great Britain. The goal at which 
these men are aiming is the same, the ex- 
ploration of the area surrounding the North 
Pole, although the theories upon which they 
proceed are different. The expeditions will 
all occupy at least two years and cost many 
thousands of dollars. Besides these three 
enterprises a German expedition is new in 
South Greenland studying glacial phenom- 
ena and Denmark is carrying on scientific 
researches in the same country. Five na- 
tions, therefore, will be engaged this year in 
Arctic research. 


— 


TWO HISTORIC BELLS. 

The old ‘‘ Liberty Bell,’ which announced 
the independence of America, July 4, 1776, 
was carried last week from Philadelphia to 
Chicago and rang out its joyful peals at 
all the principal places aleng the route. 
At Indianapolis ex- President: Harrison made 
an address of welcome and there was a 
grand parade of school children. Another 
bell, made entirely of historic relics, has just 
been cast at the Meneely foundry in Troy, 
N. Y., and will be exhibited at the World’s 
Fair. Priceless mementos were contributed 
trom all parts of our country to be melted 
into the mass which forms this composite 
bell. The governor of New Mexico con- 
tributed a copper kettle hammered by an 


Indian artisan who flourished on this conti-' 


nent before Columbus discovered America. 
The United States Government furnished 
cannon which were used by the Northern 
and Southern armies. Among other articles 


-were buttons from the red coats of Britishers 


who fought at Bunker Hill and Bennington, 
a dozen flints from the room in which Jet- 
ferson wrote the original Declaration of 
Independence, a link from Lincoln’s watch- 
chain, a Vermont cent of» 1788, the electro- 
type with which was printed the national 
ode, Columbia’s Banner, also the pen 
which Edna Dean Proctor used in writing 
the poem, and similar relics of various kinds. 
The bell will go eventually to Washington 
and-be tung on national holidays and other 


———— 


DARNING OLUB. 


There is doubtless many a community in 
which a ‘‘Darning Club” might be formed 
with double profit. The story of one insti- 
tution of this kind, which is being success- 
fully conducted, after having passed the 
stage of experiment, may give suggestions 
for the creation of others, or of ‘‘clubs’”’ 
with a similar aim. A number of house- 
wives, after conferring together over the 
matter, decided that ‘‘darning’’ was too 
dull work when pursued in the solitude of 
one’s own home, and that there should be 
a weekly meeting (which, by the way, was 
held on a Wednesday forenoon), to which 
each should take such mending as was con- 
venient, while those not provided with 
work should entertain their companions by 
reading and other diversion of similar char- 
acter. he plan was somewhat modified 
by one of the members, an accomplished, 
well-to-do woman, who offered the use of 
her home as a place of meeting, and, being 
an excellent reader, also undertook the duty 
of entertainment during the first winter. 
The plan worked admirably. Not only was 
a pleasant weekly entertainment enjoyed, 
but the members became familiar with a 
large amount of elevating literature which 
else they would not have had the time or 
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the opportunity for assimilating. Ofcourse, 
the subject matter was discussed in an in- 
telligent, educational way, bringing to those 
who took part not only pleasure but instruc- 
tion, while giving no opportunity for the 
small gossip which too often creeps in 
at similar gatherings, to the exclusion of 
almost everything else.—Good Housekeeping. 
Se 


BRIGHT YOUNGSTERS, 

‘‘ Say, mister,” said a little Fresh Air child, 
as she watched the cattle enjoying their 
cud, ‘‘do you have to buy gum for all them 
cows to chew?” 


A little girl who was told that her father 
had gone to the polls to vote innocently 
asked ‘‘if the people of the tropics vote at 
the equator.’’—Rare Bits. 


Proprietor of palatial confectionery store 
(whose holiday stock is all in): ‘‘ Want to 
see me personally, do you? Well, my little 
miss, what can I do for you?”’? Youthful 
applicant: ‘‘Don’t you want to hire a nice 
little girl to sit in your front window and 
eat candy? ’’—Chicago Tribune. 


‘‘Deah me,”’ said Chappie, as he donned 
his sixth costume for the day, ‘‘I’ve been 
working like a horse!” ‘+ Ya-as,’’ returned 
Doody, who is brighter than he looks, ‘‘ like 
a clothes horse.’’—Puck. 


Which is longer ? 


To the eve the lower of the above, No. 
2, seems to be the longer, but actual 
measurement proves it to be precisely 
the same length as No. 1. 

To the eye, bread, cake or bis- 
cuit made with an Alum or Ammonia 
baking powder may Joo& very nice, 
but made with 


Cleveland's 
Baking Powder 


it will be finer grained, will keep 
moist and fresh longer, and will not 
have a bitter or unpleasant taste; 
and above all, it will be perfectly 
wholesome. Copyright. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
of No Alkalies ~ 


x =—oR— 


.)) Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
1with Starch, Arrowroot or 
gee Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. pn Cee AES 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER, 


NCESSANT interrogation, 
inducing, introduaing, in- 
culcating, instructive, in- 
teresting, improving infor- 
mation is the implied, in- 
tended, important idea of 
the Corner, so that I hope 
that the ‘despotic fore- 
man”? will let our graceful 
question mark remain at its 
head, even though he may 
& have, stowed away some- 
where in his office, that ideal I group. All 
sorts of remarks continue to be made about 
our cuts. <A lady in the far West writes: 


I 


As to your picture, it may be perfect, but as 
I remember the managing editor, when I 
called at the office, I think it resembles him. 
[This was written about the time the D pic- 
ture was at the front.—Mr. M.] 

This letter refers to the issue of March 23: 

Dear Mr. Martin: IT am glad to see our nice 
old man again. I don’t think that is your 
picture at all—papa says that the man with 
his family gathered about the stovepipe looks 
more like you. I think the man impaled 
under the Mf is the foreman! Was that a real 
boy that thought our Mr. Martin was Noah, 
Shem, Ham or Japhet? (Certainly, but his 
anachronism—see Webster—may have been 
Suggested by seeing Sarah N. ahead of us on 
the way to school!—Mr. M.] I was much in- 
terested in the Zulu article, but how does 
their language prove that they are not He- 
brews? The Hindu language is different 
from ours, but they are of the same origin 
that weare, Cats’ eyes sharper than people’s? 
Our cat will sit and look 6ut of the window 
by the hour and start as though he saw some- 
thing which we do not. Is Florence Night- 
ingale dead? Are Mrs. Austin’s books con- 
sidered reliable historically ? Amy K. 


Yes, remarkably so, I believe, in their 
main facts and descriptions. The wonder- 
ful woman who saved so many lives in the 
Crimea and has done so much in English 
hospitals is still living, although seventy- 
three years old. A letter received today, 
from a lady in the British Dominions. who 
has also spent her life in self- sacrificing work 
for others, contains a hint on longevity: 


...I have just completed my seventy- 
fourth year. This morning I walked five miles. 
If I had any influence among the young of the 
present day I would have them give up non- 
sensical amusements and work for exercise or 
take a long walk—not a slow drag, but a good, 
firm, quick step, and I would not object toa 
good run! 

It is no doubt true that our American girls 
do not walk as much as their British cousins 
—and are not as healthy! 

WHITMAN, Mass. 

... That arrangement at the head of your 
column, Mr. Martin, always reminds me ofa 
sickle; is it a picture of the article you use to 
weed out unnecessary sentences from your 
many letters? Amy §S. 

DEERFIELD, Mass. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Iam a little boy ten 
years old. I like to read Mr. Martin’s “ Cor- 
ner” and would like to join it. I have looked 
in vain in the Memorial Hail for your father’s 
chair with the gimlet hole init ‘Dea. H, says 
the picture in the Corner looks like you. 
[Which one?—Mr. M.] One of my ancestors 
was carried captive to Canada; the name was 
Remembrance Sheldon. Was that a boy’s or 
a girl’s name? Yours truly, Grorcr M. 


‘A boy—son of Dea. and Ensign John who 
built and occupied the famous eHOLde sJin= 
dian House’? which escaped the destruction 
of Deerfield in 1704. Remembrance was one 
year older than you; my great-great-great- 
grandfather, who was captured with him, 
was sixteen years old—what a strange jour- 
ney it must have been for those boys! 
When they were redeemed from captivity 
the families intermarried—so ‘I will admit 

ou for relation’s sake! Your “Dea, H.” 

also a descendant of the older boy. 


\ 


: NDIAN captivities remind me of 
a bunch of letters I have about 
Indians which will come in 
just right under this in- 
itial. [Yes, and your 
yi WH ‘‘ stove-pipe’’?’ picture 
, | will come in just right 
= 


here, too, Mr. Martin— 
at the top of the second 
column!—D. F.] | 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am too old for a Cor- 
nerer but I always read the Conversations. I 
think the “ Corner’’ is the best ‘‘ young peo- 
ple’s department”’ I’ve seen in any paper. 
[The members who write the Corner letters 
will please make their best bow to Mrs. P. for 
her kindly word.—Mr. M.] I wonder if the 
Cornerers know that a remnant of the Pequot 
tribe is still living in Ledyard, Ct. The tribe 
is nearly extinct, no more than three or four 
full-blooded Pequots remaining, but there are 
many of mixed blood in the vicinity. They 
work little for themselves but sometimes for 
the neighboring farmers, spending their money 
for hard cider and so have hard times. They 
havea rude cemetery in a pasture. They bury 
the body in a sitting posture with food in the 
hands and in the case of women a smal! mir- 
ror is added, while the men have Weapons of 
war. If the money spent in fighting the In- 
dians had been spent in educating them there 
would now be no “ Indian problem.” 

Yours truly, Mrs. M. W. P. 


Another lady at the opposite extreme of 
our continent writes on the same subject: 


SEATTLE, Wn. 

... As to the [Puget Sound] Indians them- 
selves they are very inferior to the inland 
tribes, being very short with large heads and 
almost always distressingly homely. In hop- 
picking time the Sound is dotted with their 
canoes, when they come to earn good wages— 
and immediately spend all. They are the de- 
spair of the dry goods stores as they inspect 
the finest goods with very fishy fingers. ... 
The graves are dug around in the underbrush 
with no attempt at clearing and the posses- 
sions of the dead piled on their graves. A lit- 
tle boy’s cart was there, an old man’s crutch 
and on one woman’s grave stood a sewing ma- 
chine ruined by the weather. The old settlers 
here talk ‘‘ Chinook,” the language invented 
by the trading companies. One term my little 
girl delights in, hyas puss-puss, the Chinook 
name for the cougar, hyas meaning large. A 
cat is tenas [small] puss-puss. I invite the Cor- 
nerers great and small [hyas and tenas] to take 
a trip out here. Yours truly, Mrs. C. 


Thanks; some of us will come after at- 
tending the Columbian Fair—that is, if your 
Western roads encourage such. excursions 
by reduced rates, as they do not seem to do 
between the seaboard and Chicago. 

Returning from Puget’'s to the Penobscot, 
Ihave letters from the courteous agent of 
the Penobscot Indians at Old Town, Me., 
with signification of the Indian words dis- 
cussed last fall; these were gained from the 
Penobscot referred to by Miss Dox in a 
recent New West Gleaner as Governor Nic6- 
lar, A veteran missionary among the Ojib- 
ways, now residing in Ohio, also sends us a 
valuable list of common words in that lan- 
guage. Water is nebee and river is sebee. 
Mississippi, he says, in Ojibway means the 
‘‘Everywhere River.”’ (Is that why there 
was such a wide range of answers to Mrs. 
B.’s riddle, which finally proved to be the 
Mississippi?) Dr. Trumbull, the learned 
Indian scholar, kindly sends us his book on 
Indian Names in Connecticut, so that we 
are prepared now for any: aboriginalities in 
that good State! 


HAVERHILL, Mass. 


Mr. Martin: I began taking the’ Boston Re- 
corder in 1847 and the Congregationalist when 
first published. I am much interested in the 
Conversation Corner and would like to learn 
iets the hymn can be found containing these 
INeSs Pie 
In the dark wood, no Indian nigh, 
Me look up heaben, and send up cry, 


Down on my knee so low, etc. 


Mr. Martin. 
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GIVE - THE : BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Meat 


Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 


Makes an every-day convenience of an 

old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 

Prepared with scrupulous car2. Highest 

award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoid 

tmitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c, (or stamps) 
" for full size package by ‘mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


liebe Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ?round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 


Falling hair means low 
That means thin 
It enriches the blood 


vitality. 
blood. 
rapidly. 


There is nothing more con- 
venient or effective for relieving 
Hoarseness and Coughs than 
Brown’s Broncu1aAL TRocues. 
They are absolutely unrivaled 
for the alleviation of all throat 
irritations caused by cold. 


is: 
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The Sunday School. 


LEsson FoR May 7. Prov. 3: 11-24. 


THE VALUE OF WISDOM. 


oe BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


When Archdeacon Farrar was master of 
Marlborough College in England, he asked a 
class of boys to describe in writing their idea 
of a noble and perfect youthful character. 
Their answers, while differing in detail, were 
all in substance the same. Each boy gave the 


“outlines of character which, ‘“ were’ they real- 


ized, would cause this earth to blossom once 
more like the garden of the Lord.” This inci- 
dent shows how generally the life which God 
calls men to live is known. But wisdom con- 
sists not in knowing but in doing. ‘If ye 
know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.” The hight of wisdom is the righteous 
life attained. So our lesson for today tells: 

1. How wisdom is gained [vs. 11,12]. No one 


rises toa high level of moral life, or attains - 


much strength of character, who encounters 
no obstacles in his plans and meets with no 
disappointments. Always having our own 
way is the worst possible experience for real- 
izing a true ideal. Only by enduring hard- 
ness do we become good soldiers. But one 
may so receive the disappointments and so 
meet the difficulties of life as to become worse 
than if he had not known them. When men 
resist God in His school, when they loathe His 
plans and endure discipline only by compul- 
sion, they become children of folly. None are 
more unhappy than those who hate the chas- 
tening of God and call it injustice. ‘I hate 
to be so poor,” said a woman, bitterly, who re- 
ceived the services of her friends as but a 
mean offering, and found fault with each gift 
till, with patience exhausted, nearly all her 
friends left her. 

To see the divine hand of love in the trials 
of life and to be drawn by them closer to the 
Lord as our Father is to master them. Through 
discipline men discover sonship, and sons of 
God find what blessing He bestows in chasten- 
ing. Paul had a great trial. He prayed ear- 
nestly for its removal. It was not removed, 
but he was led to understand the effect of it 
in strengthening his character, subduing his 
pride and increasing his influence with men. 
Then that ‘messenger of Satan to buffet ” 
him became a delight. Hesaid, “I take pleas- 
ure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake: 
for when I am weak, then am I strong.” Tri- 
als are God’s school, and happy are they who 
attend it as a high privilege and learn its no- 
blest lessons. e 

2. What wisdom is worth [vs. 13-16]. Is any 
possession to be compared to the divine ideal 
of character realized? To have wisdom is to 


‘be like God. He works by wisdom both in 


nature and in moral government [vs. 19, 20]. 
Wisdom is worthiness. It is knowing the 
will of God and doing it. That is the noble 
life. It means fidelity to duty, honesty of 
soul, a heart and mind fearlessly open to God, 
uprightness in His sight, with filial trust in 
Him. Can silver and gold be compared to 
character? The poorest man who can be 
trusted is worth far more to the world than 
the richest man who cannot be trusted. What 
are rubies as compared with the life which re- 
flects Christ to men? What are all the things 
one can desire as compared with such a life? 

What then can be so noble a calling as that 
which creates such characters? Is not that 
the true, the highest success ? 

Among my college associates were two who 
have since died within a few months of each 
other. One was a quiet, studious youth, who 
struggled with poverty till he had gained his 
education and then went into a heathen land, 
where he preached and taught and translated 
a part of the Bible into the native tongue and 
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died, leaving there transformed communities 
and a living power to make over into Christ- 
like men and women a nation which he had 
found sunk in moral degradation. The other 
became by inheritance a millionaire and by 
shrewd speculation increased his wealth. He 
lived till middle life known simply by the for- 
tune he possessed, and one night in trying to 
escape from a house where he would have 
been ashamed to be found he fell from an 
upper window and broke his neck. Is there 
any question as to which life isto be preferred, 
the one which possessed wisdom or the one 
which possessed the merchandise of silver and 
fine gold and rubies? 

Wisdom is worth more in what it produces 
than in what it is. It multiplies itself in 
noble lives. Can there be a finer tribute than 
that which Thomas Hughes pays to Thomas 
Arnold when he says that the distinguishing 
characteristic of Rugby boys was their hearty 
Christian spirit, which they owed to Arnold’s 
teaching and example—above all to his un- 
wearied zeal in creating “‘ moral thoughtful- 
ness’? in every boy with whom he came into 
personal contact. ‘‘ He taught us that life is a 
whole, made up of actions and thoughts and 
longings, great and small, noble and ignoble; 
therefore the only true wisdom for boy or 
man is to bring the whole life into obedience 
to Him whose world we live in and who has 
purchased us with His blood; and that whether 
we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we are 
able to do all in His name and to His glory.” 

3, How wisdom is enjoyed [vs. 16-20]. A long 
life is her gift. Does not he who obeys physi- 
cal laws, who has peace of mind from a clear 
conscience and love to men, usually live longer 
and retain youthful vigor and spirits to a 
greater age than he who abuses his body and 
kills his conscience and burns the fuel which 
feeds life to kindle his lust? 

Riches and honor are her gifts also—not so 
valuable as a long and healthful life, whicn 
wisdom holds in herright hand. Yet the hon- 
est and upright man is more likely to gain 
and keep riches and secure honors from his 
fellowmen than the man who seeks wealth by 
fraud. The wise life is the happy life—an ex- 
perience of pleasant ways and peaceful paths. 
There is no shame in memory, no fear from 
scrutinizing eyes, no shrinking from the future, 
to those who walk in wisdom’s ways. She is 
like the tree of life in the garden of Eden, 
from which man was drawn away because of 
sin, but to which through wisdom he may 
return and eat his fill. 

The wise man lives with God because he 
lives like God. He does his work’ through 
the same motives as those by which God cre- 
ated the world and stretched the heavens 
above it, and by which He preserves it in 
being and fruitfulness. Happy the man whose 
aims and doings are the same as God’s. Jesus 
could express the perfectness of His life in 
no clearer language than this: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things the Father doeth, these the Son also 
doeth in like manner.’’ 

4. How wisdom is kept [vs. 21-24]. Only by 
fixing the thoughts on what is right and keep- 
ing them so fixed do men do right. Evil pas- 
sions are kept out of the soul only by holy pas- 
sions. To the empty and swept house from 
which evil spirits have been banished worse 
evil spirits return, “‘Give mea great thought,” 
said the German poet, “ that I may live on it.” 
Read good books, live in the company of pure 
souls, give yourself to lift up other lives and 
wisdom will not forsake you. There is a leg- 
end of one whose touch changed everything 
into gold, yet he was the poorest of the poor. 
It is no legend but a blessed reality that one 
may so live that his presence will transmute 
all things into divine utterances which speak 
to him precious truths. 


Every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And every breath the radiant summer brings, 
Jo the pure spiritis a word of God. 


Above all, keep before your eyes the vision 
of Christ as He lived among men, from His 
first human breath till His crucifixion. Love 
Him and grow like Him. That gives beauty; 
life to the soul and grace to the neck. ‘He 
that hath the Son hath the life.” That gives 
steadiness and security whatever storms are 
around us. ‘‘Some of you shall they cause to 
be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all 
men fr My name’s sake. And not a hair of 
your head shall perish.’’ That gives the true 
rest. ‘“‘Thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep 
shall be sweet.’ ‘‘ My peace I give unto you.”’ 

No hope of a future life is held out to men 
in the book of Proverbs as a reward for right- 
eousness. Everywhere the right life is de 
scribed as its own reward. But Christ has 
brought to us ‘‘ life and incorruption through 
the gospel.” We know that the wrong life 
chosen sinks the soul into that unending de- 
spair which cannot escape from its own degra- 
dation as an outcast from God. We know 
that the right life is forever in fellowship with 
God and enjoying His blessedness. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Close both hands, with some little thing in- 
side, and ask the children to choose which 
they will have, the left or the right. Show 
whatever was chosen and let the children de- 
cide whether it was a good choice or not. 
Then open both hands and show how much 
easier it is to choose when one can see and 
know what the choice is. Take a gold coin, a 
Silver piece, a gem of some kind in the hand 
and ask who would choose these. Take in 
one hand a card on which is written Jong 
life ; in the other hold riches and honor. Who 
would choose these? There is something bet- 
ter to choose than any of these things. From 
a square of paper fold a book and write inside, 
in large letters, wisdom. Put the two cards 
inside the book and explain that the wise man 
learns how to secure riches and honor and 
long life. Wisdom includes these things. 

Children study in school about the human 
body in order that they may learn how to 
take care of it—that is one kind of wisdom 
which helps to give length of days. Many 
other books are studied which make the mind 
think how to use every power in the best way 
to gain the riches and honors the world offers 
—that is another kind of wisdom. Is not wis- 
dom a better choice than long life, or riches, 
or honor alone? But there is a better wisdom 
than that gained from the school-books. It is 
found in the Word of God. (Take the Bible 
and put all the other things inside it.) The 
Bible is to teach us how to live right in every 
way, so it must hold all other kinds of wis- 
dom. Do you remember Solomon, the wise 
king of Israel? Do you remember the choice 
he made at the beginning of his reign? He 
found wisdom such a precious possession that, 
when he wrote about it, he said that it was 
better than gold, or rubies, or anything that 
one could desire. He made a picture of Wis- 
dom standing to point out pleasant ways for 
the feet—ways of pleasantness and paths of 
peace. In her hands she holds length of days 
and riches and honor. 

The Golden Text tells us what true wisdom 
is. It is to trust in the Lord with all the 
heart. The gold and rubies and honor even 
may easily be lost, but the wisdom which 
comes from seeking God’s truth from His 
Word and from trust in Him can never fail. 
It is life to the soul. He who has it is not 
afraid even when the night comes. He may 
lie down and his sleep is sweet. Is not this 
the best choice? Will you seek for this wis- 
dom, which keeps you sleeping or waking and 
offers you length of days and all good things ? 
Where will you seek it? Give each child a 
folded book to carry home in which the text 
is written. Impress the thougnt that wisdom 
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is no blind choice, but we are shown exactly 
the good it brings. 


oo 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April 30-May 6. Separation from the 


World. John 17: 11-17; 2 Cor. 6: 14-18; 1 
John 3: 1-3, 10. (See prayer meeting edito- 
rial.) 


Y. P.: 8. 0. 5, 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, May 7-13. True Wisdom. How to Ob- 
tain It.. Prov. 3: 13-18; Jas. 1: 5, 6. 

What a large portion of life the average 
young person spends in school! From ten to 
twenty years are thought none too many to 
devote to the acquisition of knowledge. And 
it is well that it is so, for there is no necessary 
antagonism between the earthly and heavenly 
wisdom. Nor was there ever a time when the 
entire field of thought and study looked so in- 
viting as today: The whole world is opening 
itself to the scholar and in every department 
of investigation new things are being brought 
to light. The impulse to acquire knowledge 
ought to be strong in the heart of every boy 
and girl, for there is no inherent virtue in 
being ignorant any more than in being poor. 
At the same time every young person ought to 
understand at the very start not only that 
there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in the wisest man’s phi- 
losophy, but that there is much more to be 
learned than can be derived from books and 
human teachers. Knowledge of one’s self, of 
other lives, of the world in which we live, of 
God and of heavenly things—these are ele- 
ments in that true wisdom which the Bible 
exhorts us to strive for and which it is possi- 
ble to miss altogether, even while one may 
become master of several different languages 
or an, expert in science. 

The process whereby we obtain true wisdom 
is not wholly unlike that by which we gain 
human knowledge. First of all we must go to 
school. Now school means self-denial, disci- 
pline, hard, patient effort, conning over and 
over the same lesson, faithful repetition of the 
same hard task. And that is the way one ac- 
quires heavenly wisdom. You must buckle 
down to it and persevere, despite every diver- 
sion. Then there is a certain method which 
must be grasped. Almost every school has 
its distinctive atmosphere or spirit. In one 
the military features are prominent, and a sol- 
dierly bearing and careful attention to the 
regulations are required. In another the rules 
are few and the boys are put upon their honor. 
So each institution comes to have method and 
Spirit of its own. The things that are empha- 
sized in the school where we acquire true wis- 
dom are humility and teachableness. There 
is no chance there for the boy who knows it 
all. The‘ wise and prudent” are conditioned 
every time, while the babes and the sucklings 
win the prizes. 

But after all the most important factor in 
a school is the teacher. Young men going 
abroad for study seek to put themselves under 

_ the ablest instructors they can find. The mas- 
ter of the school in which one acquires true 
wisdom is Jesus Christ. No man ever had 

. such a philosophy of lifeas He. No one ever 

saw as far as He at once into the heavenly 
world and into the heart of man. No one 
ever explained the meaning of human life as 

did He. O, why will men be content with 

other teachers when they can have Him who 
not only knew the deepest and truest truth 
but was Himself the truth? 

Parallel verses: 1 Kings 4: 29, 30, 34; 10: 1-9; 
Proviels) 75 22:16-8) 19:5 8%) Heel4: 18: 82 1: 
Jyjls—185)\ Isa.5! 215.33: 6; Dan. 27120; 12: 3 
Matt. 10: 16; Acts 7: 9, 10; 1 Cor. 1: 18; Col. 
1:95.201-35\2 Tim. 3:15; Jas: 3: 13, 17. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY. 

The annual report of the C.S.S. and P.S., 
presented at its annual meeting April 17, re- 
cords satisfactory and encouraging results of 
work in all departments as well as a bright 
outlook for the future. 

During the past year thirty-eight superin- 
tendents and missionaries have been em- 
ployed, of whom twenty have given their time 
for the entire year to the work while eighteen 
have devoted from one to ten months each 
to the interests of the society. Their labors 
have included attendance upon 250 institutes 
and conventions, while more than 5,000 ser- 
mons and addresses have been delivered and 
366,000 miles traveled. The society has five 
men under appointment to enter upon new 
fields in the near future and three others for 
whose support aid has been pledged. Among 
these are a superintendent for Wyoming and 
the Black Hills, another to be supported 
jointly by this society and the A. M. A., to 
develop Sunday school and church work in 
the mountain region of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and a third, in whom the A. H. M.S. 
is equally interested, to be sent as a mis- 
sionary among the Germans in the Dakotas 
and other interior States. The society is 
also planning to extend its work in the older 
part of the country and has appointed a 
superintendent for its work in New England. 
Rey. F. J. Marsh of Walpole, having been 
elected to this position, will soon enter upon 
its duties. 

During the year 440 new Sunday schools 
were organized by the superintendents and 
missionaries, California having the largest 
number, seventy-nine, Michigan following 
with fifty-three and Washington with forty- 
nine, and so on. Sixty-two were reported as 
reorganized after having been suspended for 
atime. The pressure has come upon the so- 
ciety’s workers to care for fields which they 
have opened and which ought to be developed 
into churches. In 1890 sixty-three Congrega- 
tional churches were organized out of Sunday 
schools planted by the agents of this society ; 
in 1891 seventy such churches were organized 
and, while an exact statement cannot be made 
for 1892, it is safe to say that there is at least 
the same proportional increase. This is an 
important feature of the work of the society. 

The financial condition is on the whole ex- 
cellent owing to an unusually large number of 
bequests made in the past year. Comparing 
the present financial statement with that made 
a year ago, we find that while the receipts from 
churches, Sunday schools and individuals 
have increased only by $435, the increase from 
bequests has been $17,830. The society has 
expended during the year $64,136 of which 
$42,312 have been for missionary service and 
$12,939 for literature. This last includes dona- 
tions to the amount of $2,822 to aid in the 
publication of several papers in foreign lan- 
guages for the benefit of the Germans, Danes, 
Norwegians, French and Italians. 

The report says on this subject: “‘ Our finan- 
cial condition at the end of the year is, in a 
word, all debts paid, a small balance on hand 
and a few thousand dollars at our disposal 
from the legacy fund; three dry months be- 
fore us when the increased expenses will 
largely exceed the current income; a large 
and growing work to do which opens up in 
various ways all promising enlarged useful- 
ness and involving increased expenditures.”’ 

This statement speaks for itself, making evi- 
dent the need for increased contributions for 
the society’s growing work since the unusual 
bequests of last year cannot be depended 
upon and the only reliable means of support, 
the contributions from churches and Sunday 
schools, have been proportionately small. 

We have not room to speak in detail of the 
home, editorial and business departments. For 
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all of them this year has been one of increased 
usefulness and prosperity. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The Congo Training Institute at Colyn Bay, 
North Wales, continues to prosper. At the 
meetings held in Great Britain during the 
past winter in behalf of this school, Rev. H. T. 
Cousins, the traveling secretary, as well as 
one of the African students, addressed large 
audiences. The success of this institution 
for the religious and industrial training of 
promising Congo youths is due largely to its 
founder and director, Rev. W. Hughes. Warm 
appreciation of his work has been shown by 
many of the African missionaries, both Euro- 
pean and American. Satisfied with the re- 
sults of the work after having come in contact 
with the students who have been trained at 
the institute, missionaries often send applica- 
tions in behalf of African youths desirous of 
being educated for Christian work in their 
own land. Quite recently Mr. Hughes has 
sent passes to enable ten more young men to 
make the journey from’ the West Coast of 
Africa to England, while three students have 
just left the institute for the mission field. 


Scattered over the central portions of the 
great African island of Madagascar, the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and the Society of 
Friends have together 1,370 congregations, 
with which are connected 300,000 worshipers 
and 1,000 day schools in which 70,000 scholars 
wer examined in 1892. The present political 
outlook is everywhere acknowledged to be 
full of uncertainty but the spiritual condition 
of the whole country has bright and encour- 
aging features showing steady progress. One 
missionary tells of his Bible class of 1,000 
members, others report with thankfulness the 
rise and spread of a much-needed temperance 
movement, while all rejoice greatly over the 
new pocket edition of the Revised Bible. Two 
beautifully bound copies were presented by 
the editor of this edition, Rev. J. Sibree, to 
the queen and prime minister. These books 
are so light to carry, so clear in type, so neatly 
bound and also so low in price that the first 
supply has been immediately exhausted. 
Never was there so much Bible reading in Mad- 
agascat as there is now. 


The American Bible Society has prepared 
an interesting and curious exhibit for the 
Chicago. fair, intended in a general way to 
show its work and the progress made during 
the seventy-six years of its existence. In 
order to demonstrate the great advance made 
in the publication of the Bible in other 
tongues, there has been selected a large num- 
ber of books representing nearly all of the 
300 languages in which the Scriptures have 
been published. One case will be especially 
devoted to the Chinese language and its 
colloquials, exemplifying the stupendous dif- 
ficulties which the translator has been com- 
pelled to overcome in mastering the large 
number of Chinese dialects. Portions of the 
Scriptures in Turkish, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
Siamese, Tamil, Ponape, Thibetan, Hawaiian, 
Slavic, Bulgarian and other languages will 
form a part of the exhibit. In one of the 
cases is to be a display of curious objects 
taken in exchange for the Bible in foreign 
lands and which remain a lasting record 
of the travels of American missionaries. In 
this collection is a copper coin more than 
eighteen centuries old, which was coined in 
China in the year 25 A.D. and was given 
in exchange for one of the Gospels to an 
agent of this society in 1880. A unique fea- 
ture at the exposition will be a free distribu- 
tion of the five-cent edition of the New Tes- 
tament. ‘ 


The characteristic of truth is never to run 
into exaggeration. What need has truth of 
exaggeration? Hingsley. fae 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY. 


The fine likeness of the late Prof. L. F. 
Stearns, of Bangor Theological Seminary, the 
author of this book, which is its frontispiece, 
prepares one for the fine quality of the intel- 
leetual work which the chapters of the volume 
contain. It is ‘“‘a popular discussion of lead- 
ing doctrines of the Christian faith.” Evi- 
dently it is based upon and probably it con- 
tains the substance of the lectures which the 
author was accustomed to deliver to his 
classes in the seminary. It is rightly termed 
popular, for it discusses its profound themes 
in a manner not only easily intelligible by 
ordinary lay readers but also positively inter- 
esting to themif they possess any inclination 
at all to read and reflect upon such subjects. 
Its plan is natural and simple. Its develop- 
ment is elaborate without being overwrought. 
Its spirit shows an excellent blending of defi- 
nite, positive conviction with candor and tol- 
erance. It seems to us a fair and sufficiently 
full statement in general of the doctrinal 
views held by the great body of our American 
Congregational churches, which are progress- 
ive without being radical and which hold fast 
to the substance, and largely to the form, of 
Christian truth as they have received it, yet 
are not anchored to any hereditary beliefs 
merely because they are such. 

Of course there is special interest in the 
utterances of any such a volume upon sub- 
jects which are being ‘specially discussed. 
What Professor Stearns has to say about 
the relation of evolution to the gospel, the 


nature of the atonement, the inspiration of. 


the Bible, the redemption of the heathen, 
ete., will be looked for at once by most 
readers. Upon all such topics, as upon those 
‘concerning which there is little difference 
of opinion, he speaks with entire frankness 
yet with a careful discrimination which will 
commend his words even to those who have 
not reached the same conclusions. His de- 
termination never to dogmatize beyond the 
bounds of knowledge wins confidence in his 
judicial ability and spirit and goes far toward 
inclining the reader to indorse his results. 
He argueS earnestly and conclusively in sup- 
port of the miracles, as essential to the revela- 
tion of God to men especially in the case of 
Jesus Christ; defends ably the vicarious the- 
ory of the atonement; does not regard the 
theory of an extended probation for the hea- 
then as dangerous, but holds it to be without 
warrant in either Scripture or reason and 
holds the belief that the heathen have in this 
life a real and a fair probation. As for the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, he believes firmly 
in the supernatural illumination of the Bibli- 
cal writers so that they were rendered infalli- 
ple in all matters within the proper range of 
their inspiration, but not outside of it. Of 
course, also, he has only commendation for 
reverent and honest Biblical criticism, how- 
ever searching. . 

' Just at present, in view of the fact that Prof. 
Henry Drummond’s lectures on evolution are 
awakening so much public interest, it will be 
specially appropriate to quote some of Profes- 
-sor Stearns’s words on that subject. Their 
good sense, candor and modesty alike com- 
mend them : 

' The Bible gives a detailed account of man’s 
creation; the theory of evolution denies crea- 
tion and puts derivation by descent through 
the operation of natural selection in its stead. 
The Bible attributes to mana nature and pow- 
ers different from those of the animal, not 
only in degree but in kind; evolution explains 
man’s nature and powers as developed from 

-those of the animal. The Bible excludes ma- 
terialism; the theory of evolution seems to re- 
quire it. Now, with all liberality toward the 
doctrine of evolution—and I have enough to 


believe that it contains a vast amount of truth 
and is applicable to extensive tracts of nature 
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—I do not think that that form of it which 
finds in natural selection the full explanation 
of man is consistent with the teachings of the 
Bible. I may be wrong in this statement, and 
would speak modestly upon the subject. I 
should not wish to stake the truth of Chris- 
tianity upon the decision one way or another 
of a point like this. But it does seem to me 
that the Bible, both in the accounts of man’s 
creation and in the later teachings respecting 
man’s nature, attributes to him something 
which differs heaven-wide from anything we 
find in nature, and the origin of which cannot 
be explained by the operation of the forces 
and Jaws in the spheres below man. Person- 
ality, self-consciousness, rationality, freedom, 
conscience, the religious nature, have some 
prophetic anticipations .in the lower orders, 
but they are in principle new. There is a gap 
between the highest animal and the lowest 
man which the theory of evolution is utterly 
incapable of bridging over. 

But there is a more modest application of 
evolution to man with respect to which the 
theologian’s attitude is very different. It is 
that which is made by such men as Wallace, 
who discovered the law of natural selection 
contemporaneously with Darwin, by Mivart, 
the Roman Catholic scientist, and by our own 
distinguished countryman, Professor Dana. 
According to this view, man’s lower nature is 
the result of evolution by descent from the 
animals, but his higher spiritua] principle is 
due to a creative act of God, supplementing 
the evolution by second causes. This form of 
the theory may be true or untrue, but there is 
nothing in the Bible to contradict it. Indeed, 
the account of the creation in the second 
chapter of Genesis almost seems framed to 
meet it. ... I will not say that the writer of 
this wonderful story meant to leave the way 
open for any theory of science; he had higher 
ends in view. All that need be said is, that 
the way was left open. It is a matter of small 
importance to us whether or not we are de- 
tived on our lower side from the animals. 
However that may be, we belong on that side 
to nature [pp. 296-298]. 


We have made room for this long quotation 
because in our judgment it illustrates so well 
the man, the truth and the proper spirit of a 
man in search of the truth. It is a fair sam- 
ple of the volume, which will keep Professor 
Stearns’s memory green for years to come. 
The book includes his paper read at the Inter- 
national Congregational Council in London 


-in 1891, which was received with conspicuous 


favor, and a short but excellent biographical 
sketch from the pen of his uncle, Prof. G. 
L. Prentiss, of Union Theological Seminary. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2.50.] 


SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


This is another book by Mr. N. P. Gilman, 
whose valuable work on. Profit Sharing we 
commended when it appeared several years 
since. We commend this volume with equal 
heartiness. It does not attempt to unfold the 
whole subject of socialism, althoughone gains 
from it a very fair and comprehensive general 
idea of what socialism is, but it does a work 


‘most timely and necessary for American read- 


ers in examining and explaining the relation 
of socialism to the spirit which characterizes 
the American people. We never have met 
with a more acute and accurate portrayal of 
this spirit and of the mood and attitude 
toward the claims and the phenomena of 
socialism which it produces. 

This is the great obstacle in the way of the 
advance of socialism or nationalism. As the 
author says: 

A society in which a highly centralized gov- 
ernment would be the one employer of labor, 
the one producer, the one manufacturer, the 
one transporter, and the one distributer; in 
which there would be no trade and no com- 
petition; in which there would be no room 
for voluntary co-operation; in which the in- 
dividual would inevitably wither and the goy- 
ernment tend to be all in all,—such a society 
has in it nothing to inflame the American 
imagination, even in comparison with the 
present imperfect system [p. 181]. 

No picture of the equality of such a social 
state as Mr. Bellamy’s can blind the thought- 
ful and unprejudiced person to its monotonous- 
ness and insipidity, and Mr. Gilman makes 
this very evident. He discusses Christian 
Socialism suggestively, has a useful chapter 
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on industrial partnerships, profit-sharing, ete., 
and explains at length his views of the func- 


‘tions of the State, disapproving stoutly of fed- 


eral ownership of railways and questioning 
the wisdom of such ownership of telegraphs. 
The reform of most of what is amiss in society 
must come, he believes, through what he calls 
a Higher Individualism, which is the Chris- 
tian spirit in itself and its results. 


Mr. Gilman is severe upon sentimental So- 
cialism and scores Mr. Bellamy and his kind 
heavily, pointing out not only that their under- 
takings seem to be progressing backwards but 
also the reasons why this was to be expected. 
Most pronounced Socialists or Nationalists, 
who have not yet had their eyes opened by ex- 
perience, will condemn Mr. Gilman’s utter- 
ances strongly. But the great mass of intelli- 
gent men and women throughout our land 
realize that much needs to be amended in the 
condition of human society and are ready to 
favor anything in reason which will really 
work amendment. Observation and often 
stern experience have taught them not to be 
influenced by mere visions or led into imma- 
ture action by the dazzling appeals of warm- 
hearted but light-headed enthusiasts. With 
this great body of sober, generous, public- 
spirited men and women the settlement of 
such matters ultimately rests, and they will 
approve, we have no doubt, the temper, the 
method and the practical suggestions in de- 
tail, so far as there are any, which Mr. Gilman 
has illustrated or recommended in this book, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Dr. Morgan Dix, who is not, after ail, to be 
the High Church candidate for the bishepric 
of Massachusetts, delivered the Bishop Pad- 
dock Lectures before the General Theological 
Seminary of the Episcopal Church in 1892, 
Their theme was The Sucramentai System Con- 
sidered as an Extension of the Incarnation 
(Longmans, Green & Co, $1.50]. The link be- 
tween the two branches of the subject seems 
in his thought to be the coextensiveness of the 
sacramental system with the life and experi- 
ence of mankind, to which he devotes a chap- 
ter. The book is quite vague in some parts 
but is of a certain interest as showing how the 
mind of an eminent and representative man 
regards the subject. His theory is not ac- 
cepted, except in part, by Christians gener- 
ally or even by all of his own branch of the 
church. It naturally goes much farther than 
Congregationalists can follow, for example, in 
respect to confession, although we are glad to 
observe that this so-called sacrament is not 
inculeated as actually obligatory. One or two 
allusions to Christians outside of the Episco- 
palian body are not over courteous. The vol- 
ume is not likely to be read outside of High 
Church Episcopal circles. It lacks definite- 
ness in the earlier portion and breadth in the 
latter. 


It is difficult to know just what to say about 
such a book as Plain Points on Personal Pur- 
ity (Columbian Book Co. $1.00], by G. F. 
Hall, an evangelist. It is written for men 
only and is exceedingly plain-spoken. The 
theme needs frank treatment in @ consecrated 
spirit and certainly receives it, and so far de- 
serves only warm commendation. But we 
cannot avoid the conviction that upon some 
topics the author speaks more strongly than 
is wise. The difficulty is that such a book is_ 
offered to men indiscriminately. If it could 
be put into the hands of oniy such as need it, 
or if portions of it could be circulated sepa- 
rately, we should feel more certain of its do- 
ing the good service which the writer means 
itto do. There are hundreds of men who need 
the advice which it offers upon some matters 
but who may be repelled from it by what it 
has to say upon other subjects, their judgment 
failing to coincide with Mr. Hall’s. 
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STORIES. 


The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00], by Mark Rutherford, 
edited by Reuben Shapcott, is much more of a 
book than Rutherford’s autobiography, which 
we recently noticed. In fact it is a book of 
real and considerable power, although some- 
what depressing like the other. The writer 
bas chosen a certain dull and usually coarse 
type of the English Dissenters as his principal 
theme. He portrays them with what seems 
to be minute and certainly is painful fidelity. 
But the portrait is nearly a hundred years old 
and its antiqueness is not indicated suf- 
ficiently. The author says that he has learned 
the beauty and the power of true religion. 
His best course then would be to portray 
these so attractively as to win people, but he 
rather seeks to repel people from a false, re- 
pulsive imitation of religion, which is much 
less effective. He makes some use of Social- 
istic agitations and riots in England in the 
early years of the present century but the 
force of the book is not at all in narrative but 
in the strong individuality and the contrasts 
-in character of the personages. It is a strik- 
ing book, but an unsymmetrical piece of work 
and is more morbid than stimulating. 

Miss Mary A.Owen’s Voodoo Tales [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75] contains a large col- 
Jection of negro, French and Indian folk-lore 
-made among the pure blooded or mixed ne- 
,groes of the Southwest by the author herself. 
.They possess much inherent interest and are 
especially significant because of their likeness, 
often amounting to substantial identity, with 
Finnic, Norse and other European stories of 
the same class. Mr. C. G. Leland, who’ has 
written the introduction, declares that the 
work ‘‘ranks among the most important con- 
‘tributions to folk-lore.” The negro dialect 
‘has been reproduced with unusual success, 
‘and the illustrations, by Juliette A. Owen and 
‘Louis Wain, add much to the force of the 
stories.— Another but less unique volume of 
short stories is E. W. Hornung’s Under Two 
Skies [Macmillan & Co. $1.25]. They are 
crisp, fresh, vigorous stories, not so delicate 
‘in their shading as some yet not without grace- 
‘ful touches. They are eminently readable and 
some exhibit superior ability. 

But Men Must Work [J.B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00], by Rosa N. Carey, is an agreeable Eng- 
‘lish story, somewhat slight in construction 
but written simply and pleasantly, teaching a 
valuable lesson or two, and leaving a satisfac- 
“tory, although by no means a deep, impres- 
sion upon the reader. It is a better story 
than some which make more pretense. 
_ William Black’s Sunrise [Harper & Bros. 90 
cents] has come along in the pleasant proces- 
sion of the new edition, and its many ad- 
‘Inirers will find that it is as good as ever. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Macmillans have brought outin a dainty 
little volume Mr. William Winter’s Eulogy on 
George William Curtis [75 cents], delivered 
before the people of Staten Island, where Mr. 
Curtis lived, on Feb. 24. Mr. Winter easily 
ranks among the most justly appreciative of 
critics and the most graceful of writers and 
_ also was intimately acquainted with Mr. Cur- 
- tis. From any point of view this eulogy com- 
mands a high degree of admiration, and will 
be read with wide attention and interest. It 
is a literary treasure in itself apart from its 
theme.—Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novel- 
ist, has left behind him, on his return to Italy, 
,an entertaining essay, The Novel, What It Is 
[Macmillan & Co. 75 cents], in which he dis- 
- cusses principles and also admits the ‘reader 
to Some extent behind the curtain in respect 
th the practical methods of his profession. It 
‘is most interesting to learn the views of so 
successful an author, and Mr. Crawford knows 
how, to render an essay as enjoyable in its 
Way as a story. 
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Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s play, Giles Corey, 
Yeoman [Harper & Bros. 50 cents], is less 
striking, because less individual, than her 
stories. It is by no means commonplace, and 
is simple, strong and touching, yet it lacks 
much of that personality which is the special 
charm of her other literary work. It deals 
with people and events connected with the 
famous witchcraft delusion in Salem and vicin- 
ity.——Mrs. Humphry Ward’s popular trans- 
lation of *Amiel’s Journal [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50], which leaped into favor at once when 
it first appeared and has a permanent place 
among standard works of its class, is out in a 
new edition in two volumes, small and com- 
pact but clearly and handsomely printed. It 
has Amiel’s portrait. It is a work to be read 
and reread and to be meditated upon, and the 
influence which it gains over thoughtful read- 
ers is strong, permanent and helpful. This 
edition will aid in popularizing it. 

The third of M. Imbert De Saint-Amand’s 
volumes about the Duchess of Berry is issued, 
entitled The Duchess of Berry and the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25]. 
It has been translated by Elizabeth G. Martin. 
It narrates history chiefly through the oceur- 
rences of individual careers, like the forego- 
ing volumes of the attractive and instructive 
series to which it belongs, and is written with 
conspicuous vividness and with that apprecia- 
tion of the facts which only a native born au- 
thor can attain.—Rey. G. H. Clark, D.D., in 
his Oliver Cromwell [D. Lothrop Co. $1.25], 
not only tells once more the story of Crom- 
well’s life but tells it with a freshness, care- 
fulness, learning and zest which the subject 
merits. We are glad to’see that he confirms 
the judgment of those who have denied that 
Cromwell was of low moral character. There 
is not the least good evidence to this effect but 
plenty to the contrary and it is high time that 
he ceased to be slandered. Dr. Clark evi- 
dently has done this work as a labor of love 
and he has done it well. The publisher has 
issued it handsomely in what is called a Li- 
brary Edition. There are good illustrations. 

The boys and girls will relish greatly Mr. 
E. 8. Brooks’s volume, Heroic Happenings [G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00], which contains a 
number of stories in prose or verse of stirring 
historic events. Most, if not all, of them have 
been published already in St. Nicholas, Wide 
Awake, the Youth’s Companion or somewhere 
else. They are admirably told and spiritedly 
illustrated and form a thoroughly delightful 
volume.—Mr. Henry Norman’s work, The 
Real Japan [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], 
has reached its third edition. It is a study of 
Japanese manners, morals, politics, etc., from 
the point of view of a keen journalist and 
man of the world. The impressions here set 
down were received within a very few years 
and are practically true of the Japan of today. 
Without going very deeply into its subject, 
and perhaps devoting a disproportionate 
amount of space to the relations of the sexes, 
the book is so graphic and instructive that it 
will be read for a long time. 

Among recently issued pamphlets of special 
significance sent us is Bibliographies of the 
Presnt Officers of Yale University, edited by 
Mr. Irving Fisher, which exhibits an intellec- 
tual productiveness which we dowbt not will 
surprise eyen many of those who know Yale 
and her official force most fully. It includes 
nearly or quite 2,000 titles, and is admirably 
arranged and indexed. The list of the late 
President Porter’s publications also and prop- 
erly is added,— Another is The Visitorial 
Statutes of Andover Seminury, by Hon. 8S. B. 
Baldwin, LL.D., a paper read- before the 
American Historical Association at Washing- 
ton last December. Another contains The 
Four Gospels from a Legal Standpoint, by Hon. 
E. H. Bennett, and Religion and Law, by Hon. 
C.T. Russell, two addresses before the Christo- 
nomian Brotherhood of the School of Law of 
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Boston University. Life in a Look [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 25 cents] is by Rev. M. S. 
Baldwin, D.D., Bishop of Huron, and is an 
earnest, telling enforcement of simple, gospel 
truth. The Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety also sends us My Country [5 cents], an 
excellent carol service for Children’s Day, 
prepared by Mr. M. C. Hazard and Mr, J. W. 
Tufts. It may be added here that Prof. H.S. 
Osborn, LL. D., has prepared a large, clear, 
well colored and in every way suggestive and 
helpful Map of Egypt [Oxford Map Publishers. - 
Oxford, O.], which all who are studying the 
history of the children of Israel will appreciate. 


MAGAZINES. 


The April Bibliothecra Sacra [H. J. Goodrich. 
$3.00] is a good number without being striking 
in any manner. Prof. G. H. Schodde, Ph. D., 
explains The Development of New Testament 
Judaism instructively. Rev. N. 8. Burton 
discusses The Vicarious Element in the Divine 
Government, and Rey. Dr. Henry Hayman 
The Evidence of the Psalter to a Levitical 
System. Rev. A. A. Berle contributes an ex- 
ceedingly discriminating and stimulating pa- 
per on Literature and the Religious Feeling, 
and W. W. Kinsley, under the title Science 
and Christ, enforces the fact that Christ was 
necessary to God’s plan of world-organism, 
and is a fresh and telling paper. Another 
wholesome and vigorous contribution is Rey. 
J. M. Williams’s on Woman Suffrage, which 
deserves circulation as a tract. 

In the Presbyterian and Reformed Review 

[MacCalla & Co. $3.00] Prof. B. B. Warfield 
considers at length and with great ability The 
Real Problem of Inspiration which 
Is specifically whether the results proclaimed 
by a special school of Biblical criticism— 
which are of such a character, as is now ad- 
mitted by all, as to necessitate, if adopted, a 
new view of the Bible and its inspiration—rest 
on a basis of evidence strong enough to meet 
and overcome the weight of evidence, what- 
ever that may be in kind and amount, which 
goes to show that the Biblical writers are 
trustworthy as teachers of doctrine. 
That is, is the basis of our doctrine to be what 
the Bible teaches or what men teach? Two 
other valuable papers are Prof, Francis Pie- 
per’s, on Luther’s Doctrine of Inspiration, 
and Dr.'Adolf Zahn’s on the Conflict in Ger- 
many over the Apostles’ Creed. Prof. T. W. 
Hunt also has furnished a more popular study 
of James Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer. 

To our thinking Mr. E. A. R. Seligman’s 
article on The Classification of Public Rey- 
enues is the most important in the current 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics [George H. Ellis. $2.00]. He shows that 
under existing conditions all public. revenues 
are either gratuitous, contractual, or compul- 
sory contributions; that the last are levied 
in virtue of the power of eminent domain, the 
penal power, or the taxing power; and that 
the. taxing power takes three forms, viz., 
special assessments, fees-and taxes. Marginal 
Utility and Value, by S. M. Macvane, and The 
Interpretation of Ricardo, by 8. N. Patten, 
are the two other principal papers. Under 
Notes and Memoranda The Unemployed in 
German Cities and The New English Labor — 
Department are discussed intelligently. 


NOTES. : 
—— Of the two hundred and fifty members 


of the Boston Browning Club two hundred 


and twenty-four are women! 


‘_— A literary expert is said to receive 
about ten dollars on the average for reading 
manuscripts in order to determine their fit- 
ness for publication. 

—— The Harpers are said to have on hand 
more than $50,000 worth of accepted manu- 
scripts. This must be the reason why your 
story does not appear, re 

—— Professor Drummond’s lectures on Byo- 
lution, now in process of delivery in this city, 
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*are not to be published in book form for some 
time but will be delivered elsewhere first. 


— Mrs. Bayard Taylor has given to the 
public library in West Chester, Pa., a collec- 
tion of mementos of her husband, including 
a vayjety of albums containing tributes, a col- 
lection of manuscripts of his works, a number 


‘of his water-color sketches, and the worn 


knapsack which he carried through Europe, 
as well as a large number of books from his 
library. 

— Mr. Arlo Bates, who has been invited to 
send collections of his published works to seven 
different exhibits at the World’s Fair, writes 


pointedly on the subject in the Book Buyer 


thus: 


Who wants to see anybody’s books at sucha 
place? The managers of the different ex- 
hibits would do better to have a row of boards 
nainted and lettered with the names of what- 
ever works they choose, and they will then 
have precisely what they desire at less expense 
to themselves and to the authors. As for the 
public, it will never be the wiser. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
HORATIAN Ecnors. By J.O.Sargent. pp. 240. $1.50. 
GREEK POETS IN ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by Prof. 

W.H. Appleton. pp.360. $1.50. 
THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST. By the Authors of 
Progressive Orthodoxy. pp, 233. $1.00. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. By Caroline H. 
Rimmer. pp.79. $1.25. 


Littell & Co. Boston. 
ae LivInG AGE. Vol. LXXXI. pp. 824. 


; Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
IDEAL SUGGESTION THROUGH MENTAL PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. By Henry Wood. pp.158. $1.25. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By Sir Arthur Gordon. 
pp. 330. $1.00. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THORNE. By Horatio Bridge. 
THE DICTATOR. 
362. $1.25. 
SHANDON BELLS. 
cents. 
THE ee OF SINGING. By Clara K. Rogers. 
SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. By 
H.M. Stanley. pp.86. 50 cents. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
OE Pg sage By F. Marion Crawford. pp. 404. 


NATHANIEL HAw- 
pp. 200. $1.25. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. pp. 


By William Black. pp. 428. 80 


THE OpD WomeEN. By George Gissing. pp. 446. 


BOSWELL’s LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by Mowbray 
Morris. pp.718. $1.25. 


d G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUALITY. By Antoinette 
B. Blackwell. pp. 519. $3.00. 
By G. 


THE MEANING AND THE METHOD OF LIFE. 
M. Gould, M.D. pp. 297. $1.75. 
ORTHOMETRY. By R.F. Brewer. pp. 376. $2.00. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE First Book OF KINGs. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 


pp. 503. $7.50. ? 
EzRA, NEHEMIAH AND ESTHER. By Prof. W. F. 
Adeney. pp. 404. $1.50. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
Rainy, D.D. pp. 368. $1.50. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
WITNESS TO THE DEED. By G. M. Fenn. pp. 398. 


$1.00. a 
By J. O. Hobbes. 


By Robert 


A STuDY IN TEMPTATIONS. 
209. 50 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
LAWS AND PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By R.T.Glaze- 
brook, F. R.S. pp. 184. $1.00. 
_ Lhe Daily Investigator. New York. 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND PERU. By Kinahan 
Cornwallis. pp; 450. $1.00. , 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A RIDDLE OF 
$1.25. 
Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick. Springfield, O. 
SCENES FROM EVERY LAND. Kdited by T. L. Knox. 
pp. 400. $6.50. 
4 S.C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 
PERSIAN LITERATURE: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By 
BPlizabeth A. Reed. pp. 419. $2.50. 


: PAPER COVERS. 
Lee & Shepard. 


pp. 


Philadelphia. 


uck. By Mary E. Stone. pp. 316. 


Boston. 


“LOST IN A GREAT Ciry. By Amanda M. Douglas. 


pp. 468. 50 cents. 
SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. By Anne Beale. pp. 

499, 50 cents. 

ae ' Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. pp. 205. 
25 cents. a 
: Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
YourH. By Charles Wagner. pp. 291. 

Educational Publishing Uo. Chicago. 
REVISED ENCYCLOP DIA BRITANNICA. VOL.I. pp. 
326. $25 per year. ‘ 
: /.... MAGAZINES. 


March—April. CHRISTIANITY IN EARNEST. 


- April. MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL JOURNAL.—BOOK- 


MAN,.— QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS. a 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.— THINKER.— NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—ART JOURNAL.—UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION WORLD.—HOME AND COUNTRY.—PORTFOLIO. 
—BULLETIN OF HATCH EXPERIMENT STATION.— 
LEND-A-HAND.—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


May. GODEY’s.—W ORTHINGTON’S.—CHAUTAUQUAN. 
—QUIVER.—FRANK LESLIE’S. 


<> 


A SARATOGA LETTER. 


BY REV. ©. F. SWIFT. 


Saratoga will extend its heartiest greeting 
to the annual meeting of the Home Missionary 
Society, to be, held here May 30-June1. It 
also modestly congratulates the society and 
its friends that necessity has led to the choice 
of the old place of gathering. We, at ieast, 
are not smrprised that one year of wandering 
was all that could be endured. With no de- 
sire to reflect upon the attractiveness or the 
facilities of other places—certainly with ten- 
derest condolences for the ‘‘ Forest City’’ on 
Lake Erie, whose disappointment is our gain 
—we yet hereby reaffirm that it is well for 
the cause of home missions and for the com- 
fort of home missionary conventioners that 
Saratoga has been chosen as the scene of this 
year’s meeting. 

“Nor is our boasting vain,” as the multi- 
tude of conventions held here attests. No 
city or village in the country can take as good 
care of as large a number of people, within 
easy walking distance of the place of meeting. 
It is for this reason that this village is to be 
the rallying place for the first session of the 
Presbyterian Mission Congress of the Synod 
of New York. This meeting has grown out of 
a feeling that the time allotted to missions at 
the General Assembly is entirely inadequate 
to a proper consideration of the subject. To 
supply the lack the Synod of New York calls 
together representatives from its churches to 
give three days, June 6-8, entirely to mission- 
ary topics. ; 

Inasmuch as the Presbyterians had a first 
mortgage on the attention of the public for 
the date mentioned—and also upon the board- 
ing house accommodations—the committee of 
our own society was compelled to choose an 
earlier date, but, so far as Saratoga’s part is 
concerned, nothing will be lost by the change. 
In spite of traditions relating to showers on 
Decoration Day, the week containing May 30 
is as free from danger as any week in the year. 
Reference to a diary in which a record of the 
weather has been kept shows that during the 
past five years in not a single case has the last 
Sunday of May or the first Sunday of June 
been stormy. We do have showers here in 
Saratoga, even during home missionary con- 
ventions, but they are no more frequent May 
30 than on any other day. 

_No one has really seen Saratoga unless he 
has been here in the late spring or early sum- 
mer, and if the ‘specialty’ of that time of 
the year were to be expressed in one word 
it would be—freshness. The guest of the 
early season finds everything and everybody 
looking well and feeling well. The painters 
of houses and paperers of rooms and rakers 
of yards have finished their work and left a 
clean, smooth, fresh appearance to house and 
street and yard. Nature does her best to 
make the picture complete. 

And for the crowded church there is free- 
dom from those occasional elevations of mer- 
cury which, in midsummer, come to give 
perspiration to the brow and heaviness to 
the eyelids of the faithful attendants upon 
the sessions. And of the springs, with their 
bright and sparkling flow, I need say noth- 
ing; they are Saratoga’s specialty, and to 
know Saratoga is to know its springs. 

The early guest, too, finds Saratoga people at 
their best. The crowds of July and August, 
with the strain upon the sweet graces of pa- 
tience and forbearance, all these are in the 
future. The houses and the help are in réadi- 
ness to do their very best for the early comers, 


and the time of the year—and also the supe- 
rior quality of the guests—results in reduced 
rates. As one good woman remarked on her’ 
card of prices, ‘‘ In consideration of the char- 
acter of the congress, I do the best I can.’ 
All this means that those who attend the 
meeting of May 30-June 1 will obtain the best 
service Saratoga can give at about half the 
rates which obtain in July and August. 

The society of the Congregational church 
of Saratoga worships in the same building 
wherein it has been worshiping for thirteen 
years. Wehave not yet attained unto a new 
building, such as is needed to give Congrega- 
tionalism its proper standing in Saratoga, but 
we are still hoping for better things. Let me, 
as chairman of the local committee, urge all 
friends who are planning to attend the meet- 
ing this year to feel no hesitation in writing 
for information or for help of any kind. We 
are the servants of the A. H. M.S., and any- 
thing that lies in our power will be gladly 
done to promote the interest of the meetings 
and the comfort of the delegates. 


—>— 


THE NEW BIBLICAL FIND, 


The discoverer of the new Syriac version of 
the four Gospels, to which we referred last 
week, is Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis of Cam- 
bridge, Eng. Prof. J. Rendel Harris prefaces 
a letter which she writes to the Sunday School 
Times with the following words: “I can as- 
sure you it is an astovishing manuscript, and 
that the recovery of the Lewis Codex marks 
an epoch in New Testament studies.’”’ Mrs. 
Lewis and her sister, both of them having co]- 
loquial Greek at their command, and to some 
extent conversant with the use of a Kodak, 
were received with great cordiality by the 
monks of St. Catherine at MountSinai. Every 
facility was given to them, and they immedi- 
ately began to inspect the Syriac books. 
Amongst them they soon found one of 178 
leaves, which examination proved to be a 
palimpsest. They immediately set to work to 
photograph its pages, but the difficulties of 
severing the pages of the manuscript were 
equaled by the perversity of the camera, so 
that the final results were not as satisfactory 
as they might have been. Nevertheless, when 
they returned to England, it was found that 
they had discovered that which is described 
below. Appreciating the necessity of having 
the manuscript itself to use in transcribing, 
Professor Harris, Mr. F. C. Barkitt, with Mrs. 
Lewis and her sister, early this year set out 
for Mt. Sinai, where they were once more 
giventhe manuscript. Aftera month of steady 
work from sunrise to sunset, they complete 
their task and are now willing to state the 
following facts: 

The upper writing is in one column, and, as 
we have said, a continuous volume—a selection 
of short biographies of women saints, with the 
title Select Narratives, by one John Hedesh, 
made in A.D.778. To supply the vellum on 
which this is written an older book has been 
taken to pieces and arranged so that the Gos-, 
pels are interleaved with each other. They 
seem to be there in a complete form, if only 
they could be all read; but the words, which 
are in two columns, can only be distinctly 
seen when they are on the margin or beyond 
the upper or lower line. The smaller letters 
of the eoepers have often to be traced amongst 
the larger ones of the martyrology. Somée'are 
distinct, but some are greatly faded and show- 
themselves only when touched by a chemical 
reviver. Nearly the whole of the Gospel of 
St. Mark has been transcribed, except the last 
twelve verses, which are absent, as they are 
from some of the older Greek codices. : 

Tt is supposed from this that our manuscript 
may be a more ancient one than the Cureto- 
nian. The old reading, ‘‘ Goodwill towards 
men” (en anthropois eudokia), in Luke 2: 14, is 
confirmed. Lastly, our manuscript is linked 
to the Curetonian by its colophon, which came 
up under the reviver and which tells us that 
these are the separated Gospels—separated, 
perhaps, from the Diatessaron, or Harmony ot 
Tatian, which was used by the Syriac Church 
quring the second and third centuries. ~ 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The actual teaching in a conference of the 
next Sunday scbool lesson is quite as de- 
serving of a place as the theoretical paper on 
methods. 

The Fast Day services reported this week 
are quite in the line of the way in which Pres- 
dent Hyde would have the day observed. 

The three-minute limit to church reports in 
conferences isagoodone. Itneed not exclude 
questions on an interesting point, and it saves 
from the elaborately prepared papers that 
grow wearisome as the number of the reports 
reaches the teens. 

The account of the revival services in which 
the pastors of the town sought no outside 
help suggests the remark of a Boston pastor, 
“When we employ evangelists I always feel 
as if we were giving them the work we ought 
to do ourselves.”’ 

The dying church that gave its property to 
the other denominations of the place and the 
missionary societies evidently believed that 
“there is that scattereth and yet increaseth 
more.”’ 

The end of the lecture and entertainment 
Season is the time to note improvements that 
may be made in next year’s course. The solu- 
tion of the problem by using home talent for 
concerts and securing as lecturers the home 

‘and neighboring pastors is as easily carried 
out as any and sometimes with best results. 


DENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
IN LOCKPORT, N.Y. 

This city of 17,000 inhabitants has had a 
memorable object lesson in the essential one- 
ness of Christians. Beginning March 13, for 
four consecutive weeks union services have 
been held daily, except Saturday. Baptist, 
Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches, nine in all, united without 
the slightest hints of denominational differ- 
ences. 

The movement originated with the Pastors’ 
Association. Meetings planned for two weeks 
were held during four. At the outset the pas- 
tors went, two by two, into every store, office 
and saloon in the business district with courte- 
ous verbal and printed invitations to attend. 
No outside help was secured. An afternoon 
prayer meeting in a centrally located church 
was a power from the first. At the evening 
preaching service two of the pastors, in rota- 
tion, occupied ‘the pulpit. Who they were to 
be very few people knew till after they en- 
tered the church. The other pastors stood at 
the doors as a weleoming committee. An in- 
quiry meeting, followed. On Sunday morn- 
ings a systematic exchange of pulpits was ar- 
ranged, in the evening the throngs were ac- 
commodated in three group services attended 
by one-sixth of the entire Protestant popula- 
tion. Evangelistic efforts were made in the 
Sunday schools. God blessed the simple, ear- 
nest, direct appeals and some 400 profess to 
have found Christ. Not for years has Lock- 
port seen anything like this interest. 

Some practical inferences may still farther 
extend the blessings of this work. (1) The 
unsaved, even saloon keepers, will meet cour- 
tesy with courtesy when God’s people try to 
do His work. (2) The pastoral force in any 
community in doing the work of an evangelist 
need not doubt that God will bless them. They 
are His appointed ministry.. (3) The power of 
the gospel with the human heart is undimin- 
ished. Nothing else could bring out from 500 
to 1,000—and sometimes more—people night 
after night to listen to the same old theme as 

reated by men who can be heard on any Sun- 
day. (4) An impression of great and perma- 
nent benefit to the churches has been made 
upon the whole city. The most conspicuous 
feature, next to the conversion of souls, has 
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been the brotherliness of the pastors. (5) The 


way has been opened for effective co-operation, 


in the interest of Sunday schools, Sunday ob- 
servance, charity and temperance. (6) Each 
church has learned to esteem the others for 
their work’s sake; each has been encouraged 
by seeing the strength and zeal of fellow-la- 
borers freely given for our common Lord. 
H.-S. B. 


FROM OBERLIN. 

The past week has been one of great inter- 
est in Oberlin and affords a good iHustration 
of the variety of privileges enjoyed from time 
to time by the residents of the town and the 
students of the college. The attractions have 
consisted of a series of instructive and enjoya- 
ble addresses to the students of the theologi- 
cal seminary by Rey. E. N. Packard, D.D., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., a visit from the distinguished 
Scotch missionary to the New Hebrides, Dr. 
John G,. Paton, who gave to very large con- 
gregations two thrilling addresses, and a con- 
cert from Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. 

Dr. Packard’s four addresses were upon 
themes of special, interest and importance to 
the ministry and the church. The subject of 
the first was The Minister as a Son of Conso- 
lation. Init he touched upon the proper min- 
istry to the sick, the troubled, the guilty and 
the bereaved, upon the conduct of funerals 
and methods of giving sympathy, public and 
private, to the aftlicted. The second address 
was upon the lessons afforded by the speaker’s 
Twenty Years in the Ministry. The reflec- 
tions and suggestions were rich and profita- 
ble. The lecturer touched upon such topics 
as the denominational consciousness, the en- 
larged conception of the church in its relations 
to city life and to problems of poverty, labor 
and other sociological subjects, the higher 
criticism and the change of emphasis in Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

The key-note to the third address was the 
words, ‘‘men wanted.’’ He spoke of the im- 
portance of reaching strong men by manly 
methods, of the over-development of the femi- 
nine side of our church membership and 
church work, and of the important place of the 
father in the religious life of the family and of 
the church. The fourth address was upon The 
Culture of the Soul—its need, its method, its 


results on ministerial! power and work, the’ 


place in it of poetry, art, nature and pastoral 
activity among the poor and aftlicted. Dr. 
Packard has an easy and effective style of 
extemporaneous address which makes him an 
attractive speaker. 

At the spring meeting of the Cleveland Con- 
ference in Brownhelm thirteen members of 
the seminary received licensure to preach. At 
the theological Commencement, May 11, the 
exercises are to be different from what has 
been customary in the past. Instead of ad- 
dresses by members of the graduating class, 
Dr. Henson of Chicago is to speak. aA. H. c. 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONS. 

An item in the Congregationalist of April 20 
reports Michigan’s contributions for home mis- 
sions for the twelve months ending April 1 as 
$16,094. The footing for the twelve months is 
a little more than that, namely $17,140. Be- 
sides this sum, which has been raised and ex- 
pended in the State, contributions amounting 
to $1,255 have been sent to the ‘national 
society, making the total gifts for the year 
$18,396. Two small legacies amounting to 
$500 have also been sent. to New York, making 
the total of contributions and legacies ‘$18,896; 

The contributions are $2,000 less than was 
expected. But it does not follow that the 
Michigan churches may not reasonably hope 
to carry out their long cherished plan of State 
self-support in home missionary work. New 
York,,the first year of self-support, contributed 
only $13,000 and Illinois, the first year of self- 
support, raiséd only $7,652 and Iowa in her 
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first year $5,511. Michigan certainly makes a 
better beginning in taking care of herself than 
those States did, so far as the amount of money 
raised is concerned; also, it has now been 
practically determined that the upper penin- 
sula is to be made a separate missionary dis- 
trict. Its geographical remoteness and dis- 
connection, its varied foreign population, 
its diverse and peculiar industries and the 
strongly expressed preferences of the two 
dozen Congregational churches in that region 
seem to make the separation necessary. This 
will unify the work of the State association 
and reduce its cost, and there is no good reason 
why the churches cannot raise the $20,000 or 
more which will be required for the work of 
this present year and also steadily increase 
the amount of their gifts from year to year as 
the growth of the work may require it. 
During the past twelve months twenty home 
missionary churches have been organized. 
Ten home missionary meeting houses and six 
parsonages have been built or purchased,, The 
additions to the churches on confession have 
been more numerous than usual. L. W. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Ladies’ Association 
of the South Church, Peabody, Rey. G. A. Hall, pas- 
tor, was celebrated, April 19, by a largely attended 
supper and old folks’ concert. A historical account 
of the society and letters from absent friends were 
read. The society has labored for home missions 
and is not connected with the distinctively social 
work of the church.—As a result of special meet- 
ings in the West Church, Rey. F. A. Holden, pastor, 
twelve persons have recently confessed Christ. The 
evening services are made interesting by the aid of 
an orchestra, and are largely attended. 


At the Mendon Conference held in Millis, April 19, 
the Seaman’s Friend Society was represented by Mr. 
Barna S. Snow. There was a symposium on Our 
Prayer Meeting: Its Relation to Church Efficiency, 
Its Relation to Secular Organizations, and the True 
Prayer Meeting and How Secured, followed by a 
general discussion. In the Sunday school hour the 
lesson for the following Sunday was taught. 


The W. B. M., the Seaman’s Friend Society, the 
Massachusetts H. M.S. and the A. M. A. each re- 
ceived $500 by the will of Sarah Smith of Andover, 
and the Free Church and West Point Sunday schools 
$100 each. 

Jhe council at the French church, Lowell, April 
18, revealed a peculiar feature of our denomina- 
tional polity. The pastor, Rey. J. H. Paradis, whose 
salary has been paid by the State H. M.S., resigned 
on the ground that his efficiency as a worker for the 
society was impaired by divisions which necessi- 
tated a change of leadership. But the council con- 
cluded that these divisions were largely due to what 
seemed almost a conspiracy on the part of some 
who were under special obligations to support the 
pastor, and that there was no more reason for dis- 
missing the pastor than for disbanding the church. 
With but two dissenting votes they refused to dis- 
miss the pastor whom the society which employed 
him had practically discharged. It remains to be 
seen what the outcome of this peculiar condition 
will be. The representative of the H. M. S. ex-~ 
pressed his regret that the counsel of the Lowell 
pastors had not been asked in the matter preyi- 
ously, while to many of the pastors it was extremely 
mortifying that such a state of affairs existed with- 
out their knowing -it.. There are two Congregational 
churches in Lowell in which services are held ina 
foreign language, the French and the Swedish, there 
is alsoan Armenian mission under Congregational 
auspices. To prevent ignorance on the part of the 
pastors, if such unpleasantness recur in any of: 
these churches, three have been appointed to keep 
in touch with each of these organizations and to re- 
port at the monthly meeting of the pastors. 


On April 20 the Union Church in Taunton ob- 
served the completion of the first twenty-five years 
of its history as an organization. A sketch of its 
career, by one of its original members, and a hymn 
written by Rey. E.N.]‘omeroy, a former pastor,were 
pleasant features of the occasion. Addresses were 
made by Deacon G. M. Woodward of the Broad- 
way Church, Rev. Morton Dexter, a former pastor, 
and Rey. EH. H. Chandler, the present pastor, and 
in spite of a severe storm an enjoyable social gather- 
ing was held. The church under its new pastor is 
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harmonious, well organized and already entering 
upon a new career of varied usefulness. 


“The Middlesex Union Conference met in Lunen- 
burg, April 19, with a larger attendance than usual, 
_ the church being crowded. Interest in the morning 

‘hinged upon a discussion of the topics, What May 

the Pastor Rightly Expect of His People? and What 

May the People Rightly Expect of Their Pastor? 

the first paper being by Rev. C. H. Rowley and the 

jatter by Deacon Thomas Todd. The discussion was 
participated in also by Rev. Messrs. G. A. Tewks- 
bury, G. B. Frost, C.C. Torrey and others. In the 
afternoon papers were read upon Latent Forces in 
our Churches by Rev. C. R. Gale and What Truths 

Need to be Given the Most Prominence Today? by 
’ Rey. H.C. Crane, after which Rev. G. H. Gutterson 

presented the claims of the American Board. The 

whole session was one of the most successful in 
point of numbers and interest held for some time. 


Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, observed its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, April16. The exercises consisted 
of a sermon by the pastor, Rev.C. S. Brooks, a poem 
by Mrs. E. La Mira Hayward and music. The 
church isa child of the Calvinistic Church and the 
Trinitarian Church now extinct. During its pros- 
perous history it has been served by Rev. L. W. 
Spring, D. D., Rev. G. R. W. Scott, D.D., and the 
present pastor. The benevolences and parish ex- 
penses for the quarter of a century aggregate $270,- 
000. Its present membership is 510. 


At the last meeting of the Worcester Congrega- 
tional Club it was voted to admit ladies to all meet- 
ings except at the annual election of officers in 
January.—The National Council’s Ministerial Re- 
lief Fund is increased by a check for $500 from a 
member of Union Church. 


Hampden Conference met at Indian Orchard April 
18. The church membership has increased 100 over 
last year and benevolent contributions $49,151. There 
has been a decrease of 163 in the Sunday school 
membership. A discussionof Women in the Church 
was subdivided into the topics, The Pastor’s Wife, 
In the Missionary Interests and The Social and Par- 
ish Work. Rev.J.L. Barton spoke of mission work 
in Turkey, the French Protestant College in Spring- 
field was represented by Rey. ‘8. H. Lee, the mid- 
week prayer meeting was discussed and also the 
topic Under What Conditions Does the Holy Spirit 
Manifest His Power Today? 


The Endeavor Society of Longmeadow has carried 
through a successful course of entertainments. 
Two home talent concerts, revealing an unexpected 
variety of musical ability, and lectures by the pas- 
tor, Rev. S. G. Barnes, and by a neighboring pastor 
made up the course. No admission fee was charged, 
but collections were taken for benevolent purposes. 


Maine. 


The churches of Portland of all denominations 
held a union Fast Day service April 20. The ser- 
mon, on The Problems of Our Cities, was by Rev. 
D. M. Pratt. The Fast Day morning prayer meet- 
ing in Williston Church proved of such interest as 
to commend.the custom to other churches.—The 
people of State Street Church gave Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Jenkins a reception in the evening. 


The church at Gorham rejoices in the withdrawal 
of Rev. G. W. Reynolds’s resignation and purposes 
to show its appreciation by building a $5,000 chapel. 


The North Church, Cape Elizabeth, has received a 
communion service from Mrs. Mary Woodbury from 
whom it has received help before.—The church in 
Bridgton has received a bequest of $500 from Royal 
Senter. ‘ 

The young women missionaries have done their 
work so well that in one pastorless town the people 
thought they could do no better than to secure their 
permanent stay among them. 


‘Under the Bond lectureship five lectures have 
been delivered at BangorSeminary by Mr. Robert A. 
Woods of the Andover House, Boston, on Christian 
Sociology. They were open to the public and many 
attended.—A union meeting was held on Fast Day 
‘at the Second Baptist Church. Remarks were made 
en Christian Sociology and Practical Christianity 
by Rey. E. B. Bary, who presided, R. A. Woods and 
B.F.Pember. An appeal was made for a larger site 
and building for the King’s Daughters. 


New Hampshire. 


The church in Hollis celebrated its 150th anniver- 
sary April 20 with a historica) address by the pastor, 
Rey. S. L. Gerould, a sketch of the Sunday school 
and a sketch of the choir. Interesting reminis- 
cences, prepared’ by Deacon Henry G. Little of Grin- 
nell, Io., a former member, were read. [he exer- 
cises in the church were preceded by a social gath- 
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ering and a dinner in the Town Hall, where there 
was on exhibition an interesting collection of relics 


of olden time. 
Khode Island. 


The Rhode Island Association held its quarterly 


meeting in Providence, April 18, with a full attend- 
ance. An exceptionally valuable exegesis was pre- 
sented by Rey. W. Johnson and a sermon from the 
last volume issued by Dr. McLaren of Manchester 
was read as a model. 


The quarterly meeting of the State Branch of the 
W. 3B. M. was held in the lecture-room of the Paw- 
tucket church, April 20, at which Mrs. Marden of 
Marash, Turkey, gave an address. In the evening 
Mrs. Vaitses of Boston gave an interesting sketch 
of her own and her husband’s labors among the 
Greeks in this country. She spoke in the Union and 
Pilgrim Churches of Providence also during the 
week. 

Connecticut. 

The Church of the Redeemer in New Haven, Rev. 
W. L. Phillips, D.D., pastor, has appointed Mr. 
F. B. Harrison of the senior class in Yale Divinity 
School as assistant pastor, his chief duties being in 
connection with the Welcome Hall Mission.—The 
Congregational Unien has by invitation looked into 
the proposed movement of the College Street Church 
to the corner of Chapel Street and Sherman Avenue, 
and has given its full sanction thereto. Already 
over $10,000 have been subseribed to purchase the 
lot. The location is in the midst of a rapidly grow- 
ing section. 

The New Haven Congregational Club was ad- 
dressed, April 19, by R. F. Horton of London, who 
spoke on The Religious Outlook in England, and 
was heartily received. 


The South Church, New Britain, has published a 
history of its half-century of life. 1t is a neat paper 
covered volume of about 200 pages. 


The Swedish Mission Church, South Manchester, 
Rev. John Johnston, pastor, was dedicated April 16, 
Rey. L. W. A. Bjorkman preaching the sermon. 
The building cost $1,601 and seats 200 persons. 

The society in Northfield will build a parsonage. 
The pastor, Rev. Joseph- Kyte, has begun a series of 
speciai services and is to be assisted by Evangelist 
E. A, Lawrence. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The church at Roscoe has been greatly revived 
under the ministry of Rev. W.J. Carter. The mem- 
bership has been nearly doubled since Dec. 1.—A 


-revival is in progress in the church at Moravia, 


under the efficient leadership of Rey. W. H. Hamp- 
ton, pastor. 


The East Avenue Church of Lockport was three 
years old April17. It hasa property valued at $22,- 
000 and has raised $17,000 for all purposes. Its mem- 
bership has increased from fifty-seven to 150. 


Seven new members were received at the last com- 
munion by the church in Saugerties, Rev. W. F. 
Stowe, pastor, congregations have nearly doubled 
during the past six months and new windows of the 
best cathedral glass have just been put into the 
edifice. 


> : 
The Rochester Avenue Church, Brooklyn, Rev. 
A. F. Newton, pastor, has raised over $800 since 


, January for improvements on the building.——The 


Pennsylvania Avenue Church, organized three 
months ago and of which Rev. W.T. Beale is pas- 
tor, has taken possession of its new building, which 
will seat 200. This is temporary in its character 
and will give way ultimately to a permanent edifice. 


At the sixteenth annual meeting of the East 
Church, Brooklyn, reports were read from all 
branches of the church work, including five circles 
of King’s Daughters, Endeayor Society, Benevolent 
Society, Home and Foreign Missionary Society —— 
Bethesda Chapel, Rey. Charles Herald, pastor, re- 
ports 313 church members, 410 men and women wear- 
ing the blue ribbon, as a result of aggressive tem- 
perance work, a Band of Hope just started with 150 
members, an Endeavor Society which has reached a 
membership of 120, a Sunday school which had an 
attendance on Haster of 1,060, of whom 108 were in 
the men’s Bible class and 104 in the women’s.—A 
monthly newspaper has been started in the interests 
of the Sunday school, benevolent and mission work 
of the Central Church. 

Pennsylvania. 

The Northwestern Association met at Corry, April 
11-13. The sermon was preached by Rey. E. B. Bur- 
rows. Tbe Puritan Church of Pittsburg Southside 
and the church at Concord were received into the 
association. Scandinavian Missionary Work was 
presented by Mr. Frank Nelison, Home Missionary 
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Work by Dr. T. W. Jones. How to Use the Bible in 
Reyivals, The Scripture Doctrines Best Suited to 
Save ‘Souls, Feed My Sheep, How We May Make 
Bible Study More Interesting and Enlightening to 
Our Congregations, Successful Sunday School Work 
and The Origin and Progress of Congregationalism 
were some of the topics discussed. The reports 
from the local churches and the Women’s. Home 
Missionary Union meeting were especially interest- 
ing and profitable. Resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing sympathy with the family of the late Dr. 
J.T. Waid of Ridgway, who was one of the pillars 
of the denomination in the State. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Cleveland Conference held its spring meeting at 
Brownhelm. An address of great historical vaJue 
upon Congregationalism on the Western Reserve 
was delivered by ex-President Fairchild of Oberlin, 
whose boyhood home, as that of his two brothers, 
also college presidents, was in the little brick house 
next door to the church. Written reports of churches 
rigidly limited to three minutes filled one of the 
most interesting and encouraging hours of the 
meeting. The Sermon, Church Music, Prayer, and 
the People’s Part in Public Worship and the Debt 
of City and Country Churches to Each Other were 
the topics discussed. As recommended’ by the 
State Association’s committee on conference bound- 
aries, Belden church was dismissed to Medina Con- 
ference. 


The First Church, Oberlin, of which Dr. James 
Brand has been pastor for twenty years, has twenty- 
nine members now serving as foreign missionaries. 
—The church in Huntington, which has been 
practically extinct for some years, recently sold its 
house of worship and divided the proceeds between 
the town library, two town churches of other de- 
nominations and several of the benevolent societies. 


» 


Rev. J. G. Paton, D. D., spent four days in Cleve- 
land last week, speaking twice or three times a day 
to large audiences. His last address was at a union 
meeting of Hast End churches.—Euclid Avenwe 
Church had the largest attendance for years at its 
annual business meeting. The tenth year of Dr. 
Ladd’s pastorate closes this month, and the church 
was never more united and prosperous. The trus- 
tees were authorized to take steps toward enlarging 
the seating capacity of the building, which is not 
equal to the demand for sittings. The First Pres= 
byterian Church has invited prominent pastors of 
leading denominations to deliver a series of ser-- 
mons upon the history of the city churches. Rev. 
G. R. Leavitt, D. D., has spoken in this course upon 
The History of Congregationalism in Cleveland. 


The Congregational Club of Central Ohio’ dis- 
cussed the question of Hawaiian annexation April 
17 at Columbus. After an interesting debate a vote 
of the members was taken and about half favored 
annexation.—Rev. D. F. Harris, who has accepted 
the call to the First Church as associate pastor, will 
have charge of the St. Clair Avenue work, which 
will be pushed forward and a church organized at 
once.—The address given by Rey. Henry Stauffer 
on Social Purity, to a congregation of men at the 
Mayflower Church a few Sundays ago, has been pub- 
lished. A manufacturer has had a number printed 
to be distributed among his workmen.—tThe North 
Church has purchased a large lot about a block from 
its present site upon which it will erect a new 
chapel to accommodate the ever growing congrega. 
tions. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 


BERGMANS, J. C., of Grand Island, N. Y., to Perry 
Centcr. t ah 

BERRY, George R., of Oberlin Seminary, to Eagle, Neb. 

BISHOP, Albert W., of Olathe. Kan., to general work 
for the State H. M.S. Accepts. 

BRADLEY. Ernest &., to Lincoln, Mass. + | 

BRUNEAU, Ismael P., of French Cb., Holyoke, Mass., 
to Protestant mission in Montreal. Accepts. ‘ 

EVANS, John E., of Chicago Seminary, to Mazomanie, 
Wis. 

HARPER, Joel, of Chicago, Ill., to be assistant pastor of 
Grand Ave. Ch., Milwaukee. Wis. 3 

HARRIS, D. Fisk, of Marietta, O., to associate pastorate 
of the First Ch., Columbus. Accepts. k 

HOOVER, Frances T., accepts call to Rushville, N: Y. 

PARKER, Charles O., of Canterbury, Ct., to Hill, N. H. 
Accepts. 

PASKE, See J., of Park Pl. Ch., Omaha, Neb., to 
Rapia City, 8. D. ; 

SAGE, Chazles J., accepts call to Olivet Ch., Merriam 
Park, Minn. 

SILCOX, John B., to Immanuel Ch., Montreal; Can. 

SUTTON, B. A., accepts call to Clay Center, Kan. ' 

TODD, Aibert H., of Shiriey Village, Mass., to Bethany 
Ch , Worcester. 

VORCE, J. Howe, of Essex, Ct., to Enfield, Mass. 

WADSWORTH, George, of Lakeland, Minn., to Buffalo 
Gap, 8. D. 

WALLACK, Robert W., accepts call to Newport, Raikes 

WILSON, Samuel F., recalled to Tonganoxie, Kan. 
Accepts. : 7 

woaob, Samuel, of Brookville, Kan., to be assistant 
pastor of Plymouth Ch., Salina. Accepts. 


“ 
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Ordinations and Installations. 


BARNETT, John H., i. April 11, Corry, Pa...Parts by 
Rey, Messrs. ©. A. Jones, W. T. Sutherland, J. S. 
Upton and W. T. Jones, D. D. 

BOLLER, Benjamin F., i. April 19, Edwards Ch., Day- 
emport, lo. Sermon by Rey. E. M. Vittum; other a 
by Rev. Messrs. J. W. Geiger, G. R. Dickinson, T. B. 
Wilson and Duncan MeDermid. J 

CLARK, Calvin M., i. April 19, Center Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass. Sermon by Prof. J. W. Churebill; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. J. M. Dutton, J. D. Kingsbury, G. H. 
Reed and H. K. Barnes. ? . 

HUTCHINSON, Walter P., 0. April 19, Hast Somerville, 
Mass. Sermon by Prof. George Harris; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs: D. N. Beach, C. L. Noyes, A. E. Winship, 
E. 8. Tead and H. H. Wentworth. 

JENKINS, Frank E., i. Apri! 19, Palmer, Mass. Sermon 
by Prof. C. S. Beardslee; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
8. G. Buckingham, D. D., M. 8S. Howard, F. 8. Hatch, 
H. W. Pope and C. H; Hanks. 

Resignations. 


ARMSTRONG, Lyman P., Oleander, Cal. ‘ 

BANKS, John J., Kenduskeag, Me. 

DAVIES, Thomas D., Clarendon, Vt. 

DE KAY, George H., Tulare, Cal. 

EDDY, William D., secretaryship of N. Y. Sunday 
School Association, to accept call to Norwood, N.-Y. 

SMITH, Zwingle H., Douglas, Wyo. 

WALDRON, George B., Three Oaks, Mich. : f 
WILDEY, John E., Newport, N. H., and will go into 
business. f 
YOUNG, James O©., Rrooksyille, Me., withdraws his 

resignation. 
Dismissions. 


MERRICK, Frank W., Neponset, Mass,, April 20. 
PARKER, Charles O., Canterbury, Ct., April 18. ee 
SKINNER, Charles L., North Waterford, Me., April 6. 


Churches Organized. 


CONCORD, Pa., Aprill0. Thirty-two members. — 
EAST TOLEDO, O., Birmingham, April 21. Fifty-four 
members, 
Miscellaneous. 


ALLEN, Eugene V., of Bangor Seminary, 
at Burlington, Me., during the summer. 
BARBER, Luther H., received $95 as aparting giftfrom 
the people in Vernon Center, Ct. He will reside in 

Ellington. 

DAHLGREN, August, will visit the Swedish mission 
Sunday schools in Minnesota for three months under 
the auspices of the C. 8. S. & P. 8. 

FISHER, Charles W., of Bangor Seminary, will supply 
the church at Whiting, Me., for three months. 

REER, James, of Bangor Seminary, will supply for 
three months at Chapel Ridge, Harrison, Me. 

-HARDING, Philip E., pastor at North Amherst and 
Brownhelm, O., was seriously injured by an accident 
several weeks ago, but is now out of danger. 

PERRY, Alfred T., of Hartford Seminary, will continue 
for the ensuing year as assistant pastor in the Fourth 


he 

SMITH, S. G., of the People’s Ch., St. Paul, Minn., has 
been appointed president of the school board. 

WOOD, Benjamin C., of Bangor Seminary, will supply 
for three months at Rumford Point, Me. 


=< 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 


Rarely does a club enjoy a richer repast than was 
furnished to the 500 members of this club last Mon- 
day evening. Robert F. Horton of Hampstead, Lon- 
don, Eng., the Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale this 
year, sat for a while at the board and later in a short 
but intense address deeply stirred the hearts of all. 
He set forth his conviction that we are living in the 
kingdom of God, which has come already, for the 
prayers of the Christians of nineteen centuries have 
not been denied. Never, he believes, has there been 
such an era as this, when it was so necessary for 
Christians and the church to see that all their be- 
liefs and all their teachings should rest on spiritual 
facts which can be indisputably proved. Much that 
we were taught when we were young, much that our 
fathers held, does not fit in with the facts of today. 
Some of the theological systems of our fathers re- 
mind one of the dwellings of the ancient lake dwellers 
in Switzerland. They are unapproachable by those 
who walk upon the solid earth of facts. So Catholi- 
cism is defective in many points when asked, ‘‘ Show 
us your authority for your beliefs.” The creeds of. 
our Puritan fathers suffer in some degree from the 
Same defects. They held much truth, but few now 
would dare to affirm that they held nothing but the 
truth. 

It is a difficult thing to adjust one’s self ora gen- 
eration of believers to new and seemingly narrower 
areas of foundations of certainty in religion, but 
it is a process which English Nonconformists are 
rapidly undergoing. There the leaders are coming 
to recognize that the only safe way and honest way 
for the church to pursue is to affirm belief in doc- 
trines and facts the validity of which is demon- 
strable and beyond question, for God’s best struc- 
tures can better be built upon narrow ledges of the 
rock of truth than upon the broadest areas of con- 
glomerate truth anderror. 

When this attitude becomes universal then the 
Congregational polity stands to lose the least and 
gain the most of any of the denominations, because 
such an attitude will bring men to see how Serip- 
tural, how rational are our time-honored standards 
of discipleship and fellowship. A polity which rec- 
ognizes that likeness to the character of Christ, or a 
desire and effort to attain unto that likeness, is the 
yonly test of discipleship, and that the church ig 
simply a society of such individuals drawn together 
in order to live a stronger life will ultimately tri- - 


umph, for it is based upon foundations which no 
man can shake. 3 


will supply 


Prof. Henry Drummond of Glasgow was a guest 
of the club and it had not been expected that he 
would do more than dine, be formally presented 
and withdraw, but the impressiveness of the large 
body of men, the stirring words of Mr. Horton and 
the cordial reception given to him when he arose, 
compelled him to abjure his yow,and for a few 
minutes he talked in the frankest and most winning 
way about certain phases of life in America and 
Scotland, with the contrasts favoring now one and 
now the other country. ~He notes with surprise and 
delight the freedom of thought allowed in Boston. 
He has learned more from Horace Bushnell than 
from almost any other religious teacher. Boston 
has a multiplicity of Christian activities Which have 
astonished him, but when he returns to the city 
later he hopes to see it a model Christian munici- 
pality like Glasgow. 

The speeches which followed were by pastors re- 
cently settled over local churches. Rey. I. J. Lan- 
sing of Park Street commented upon the fact that 
the net gain of membership in the Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts during 1892 was only 629, 
that the Sunday schools of the denomination lost 
2,500 pupils during 1891-92. He believes the time for 
self-congratulation and talk is over and he wonders 
whether the clergy and the churches are paying 
more attention to dissection of truth than to 
generating and sustaining life in human souls; 
whether they are willing to work among the lowly 
as did their Master; whether it would not be 
well to imitate the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and multiply pastors, and cease expecting one man 
to do the work of a modern, aggressive city or 
town church? Rey. C.T. H. Crathern of the First 
Church, Charlestown, dwelt upon the necessity of 
faithful, courageous preaching as a factor in suc- 
cessful church work. Rey. Dr. A. W. Archibald of 
Hyde Park described the wonderful development of 
Congregationalism in lowa, from which State he has 
recently come. Rev. C. R. Brown of Charlestown 
gave a sensible, racy plea for more parish visiting 
by men, less of it by clergymen and women, and an 
injection of more virility into modern church life, 
** You can’t be tied up with white ribbonsand sachet 
bags if you are going to preach the gospel of Christ.”’ 
Rey. W. E. Barton of the Shawmut Church also 
believes that the church should be “all things to all 
men,” not ‘‘some things to some women.” He gave 
an interesting account of the founding of the West- 
ern Reserve, and the tactical mistakes of its pioneer 
Congregationalists in allowing their ‘“ Congrega- 
tional milk to be turned into Presbyterian butter.” 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


The semi-annual meeting was held, April 19, 
at the Tabernacle Church, Salem. After the 
opening exercises Mrs. D. S. Clark gave the 
welcome in the name of the Salem churches, 
and Mrs. Goodell, the president, responded 
for the association. Mrs. Joseph Ward of 
Yankton, S. D., spoke of the first things in 
building up the work in the West, the future 
of a State depending so largely on the influ- 
ences that shape its communities while they 
are plastic. An account was given of a tem- 
perance campaign in which the women’s vote 
was 200 to 0 in favor of no license, and the day 
was carried by the organized efforts of the 
church and workers that are Supported or 
helped by home missionaty money. Miss Dox, 
who was expected to speak on Life and Work 
Among Mexicans, was ill and unable to be 
present. In her stead Mr. G. M. Herrick of 
the N. W. E. C. told of his visits to the mis- 
sionaries and teachers in New Mexico and of 
the work they are doing in training the chil- 
dren for citizenship. 

Miss E. H. Short gave a practical and sug- 
gestive talk on interesting children in home 


missionary work. Special gifts needed by the 


worker among children were enumerated: (1) 
A gift for missionary mathematics—she must 
be able to calculate the time saved by interest- 
ing the children instead of waiting till they 
are grown, when much more must be expended 
to arouse their interest. In this’ way Lois and 
Eunice saved Paul’s time by training Timo- 
thy so that Paul had only to stir into flame 
the fire already kindled. (2) A gift of tongues, 
to besable to translate into the simple lan- 
guage of a child the stories of missionary 


work. (3) The inability to analyze too closely 
the motives of children, as in fearing that they 
go to the mission meeting for the supper instead 
of for the truths taught. “It is sown a nat- 
ural body ’’ and the time has not come to apply 
full resurrection standards. (4) The ability 
to utilize all common, everyday means. (5) 
The inability to discern the difference between 
home and foreign missions. The children 
will not find the difference unless they are 
told. Finally, the question is not how to in- 
terest the children. The interest is ‘there. 
The question is how to put the grown-up in- » 
terest in Sympathy with it. 

A helpful paper on the Six National Home 
Societies was read by Mrs. Grace G. Gale, 
giving asummary of the work on each. During 
the lunch hour refreshments were served in the 
Sunday school rooms. The afternoon séssion 
opened with a report by Miss M. B. Means 
of the Boston Alliance, an organization ‘of 
auxiliaries of the W. H. M. A., which includes 
sixty-three churches in its limits. Miss BE. H. 
Stanwood brought the greetings of the Wom- 
an’s Board, and in a short address inspired 
new enthusiasm for saving America to save 
the world. The meeting closed with a devo- 
tional half-hour under the direction of Mrs. 
J. L. Hill. One feature that added much to 
the enjoyment was the brevity of all the parts, 
without exception. f 


LYMAN BEECHER LEOTURES AT 
YALE. 


Rey. R. F, Horton continued his lectures 
last week at Yale Seminary. An abstract fol- 
lows: There has sprung up, without Scrip- 
tural authority, a usage that identifies the 
Bible and the word of God. Biblical authors 
did not claim that what they wrote was writ 
ten by God. Jeremiah trusted the judgment 
of the believer to distinguish what was spoken 
by the Lord threugh him from what was 
spoken by him to the Lord. Identifying the 
Bible and the word of God is above all else 
responsible for skepticism. The Bible con- 
tains passages that are a kind of blasphemy if 
from the mouth and finger of God. One does 
ouly harm when he calls what is characteristi- 
cally human characteristically and authori- 
tatively divine. m 

The Bible is the sacred, inspired record of 
the word of God which came during the ages 
to chosen leaders of a chosen people; to that 
person who embodied the word and to His im- 
mediate associates who, testifying to Christ, 
testified to the immediate potency of the word 
If in our day we would hear the word of God 
we should study to assimilate the word given 
to the fathers, to know what the Bible does 
and does not contain and to make it the door 
through which we pass into the open vision of 
God. The Bible should be the center of the 
preacher’s intellectual life. The book will 
never be superseded. New truths, springing 
from its germs, will but interpret the old. 

The Bible should be studied in at least six 
ways. Simple concordance work is inva]u- 
able. One is not likely to apprehend aright 
what the “word of God” means, to see how 
inapplicable it is to the whole Bible and yet 
that it does come, until he has compared the 
usage of the expression in the different Bibli- 
cal books. Then the different books should 
be taken-up, each as a unit. One wants to tell 
the beads in a rosary before he locks it round 
his neck and clasps it to his bosom. |The 
books have each a distinct ring, everi those of 
the Hexateuch that were finally compiled by a 
single hand. But study of books and topies ; 
should go along with study of the whole Bible. 
To bury one’s self in one valley ora few pas- 
tures does not suffice. He is a one-sided min- 
ister who is more than twelve months from 
any part of the book. Study in the original 
tongues requires faithful work that none but 
angels see, but it is needed and it tells. \ Criti- 
cal study is, just now perhaps, even more im- | 
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portant than any yet mentioned, No field of 
knowledge has given more remarkable results 
than faithful work here. Some ministers 
shun it and act as the woman who, going 
‘away dvom a_ lecture on Darwinism, said to 
her daughter: ‘‘ Let us hope, my dear, it is not 
true, and if itis let us hushit up.” Mr. Hor- 
ton remembers a young man who long ago 
went to him eager for help and turned away 
sadly when the preacher said he believed 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch. The incident 
taught him that he must not be a poorer 
scholar than those he sought to help. Lastly, 
and most important, is devotional study of the 
Bible, which criticism will never make less 
the manna from heaven. Here lies the su- 
preme value of the book. 

Impossible as it might seem to exaggerate 
the importance of the Bible, this has yet been 
accomplished by the ingenuity of men. It 
has not only been called the word of God but 
the only word of God. This is superstition 
born of indolence. The travail through which 
holy men of old received the word is said to 
have been vicarious, to Save us trouble. We 
need not approach the sacred mountain nor 
go away into Arabia. But there is no proof 
that the word of God is confined within the 
Bible, which is all important but not all that 
is important. The Bible is the most complete 
revelation, but one function of it is to open 
our eyes to other outside revelations. Inspira- 
tion did not cease when the canon was closed. 
The apostolic utterances came to an end and 
there was reason to gather together the testi- 
mony of those contemporaries who had seen 
the Lord. Wecan detect the work of God in 
Origen and Tertullian, surely in the hymns of 
St. Bernard if in the song of Deborah, and 
so, too, in Maurice, Robertson and Bushnell 
in our own time. Our century has revived 
the study of comparative religion, following 
the thought of the early fathers. This study 
has modified a contracted view. We find 
among dwellers by the Nile, 4,000 B. C., songs 
and hymns to God that we might use today. 
We no longer say that our religion is from 
God and none other is, but that ours has 
Christ, the fountain of perennial power for 
men. ‘ 

The whole word of God is not contained in 
the works that are avowedly religious. The 
Bible itself contains history and philosophy, 
opens with a poem on creation. Paul stops in 
the most elaborate of his theological discus- 
sions to bespeak the voice revealing God in 
nature. They who shut their minds against 
proved science shut them against the word of 
God, and-when they do so in the name of the 
word of God they add blasphemy to ignorance. 
We can explain the truths of our poets only 
by attributing them to God, even the truths 
of those who have stained their white singing 
robes and thrown their laurel crowns in, the 
dust. Goethe, as a man, is more Hellenic 
than Christian, but as a poet he has said things 
we can but acknowledge as coming from God. 

Poetry has beyond question again and again 
revealed the meaning of the written word 
where the theologians have failed. Men satu- 
rated with the truths revealed in these latter 
times return to the study of the Scripture, and 
to their quickened sight still more light and 
truth break forth from the holy word itself. 
The writings of the fathers have made many a 
Bible passage a house hung with the spoils of 
the conquered and the votive offerings of the 
conquerers. History, literature, philosophy 
cause new light to break forth from the Bible. 
The higher criticism has shed new light. It 
has brought losses and gains. What has been 
lost was merely fiction; what has been gained 
is truth. The higher criticism is strictly a 
light that has broken out from the Bible it- 
self. It was study of the original documents 
that led to a recasting of the narrative. Our 
children will read the Bible history with new 
eyes, deeper faith and love. 
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The effectiveness of a man’s ministry will 
be in proportion ‘to the degree in which the 
word of God comes to him. Samuel Ruther- 
furd spent hours in the woods alone, pacing 
up and down in the exercise of prayer. Peo- 
ple came from great distances ostensibly to 
hear Rutherfurd, but it was really to see 
Jesus. The effects of the man’s ministry were 
decidedly independent of his eloquence. So 
it has always been—Moses was not eloquent 
and Aaron was;. Jeremiah was not and his 
opponents were. Paul was not eloquent while 
Apollos was and was mighty in the Scriptures 
also, but Paul received and delivered more of 
the word of God than did Apollos. 


There are three ways by which the word of 
God is received—study, meditation and prayer. 
The prophets of Israel studied into the social 
and political life of the people, to whom they 
became eye, ear and tongue. Amos was a 
social reformer and repudiated the title of 
prophet. The false prophets were often those 
too unobservant to read the signs of the times 
—signs to which the insight of the true prophet 
penetrated. There were, indeed, those false 
and mercenary at heart, but there have always 
been others, wishing to be and to defend the 
true, who have been false prophets through 
ignorance. Some of them make it a point to 
keep outside the social and political life in 


-which their lot is cast; some refuse to read 


any book but the Bible, and become true 
prophets of the age of Moses or the Maccabees, 
but false in their own time. The word in the 
Bible plays about lambent facts known at the 
time. The history of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
as divine as that of the Hebrews. The age 
waits for prophet patriots, with deep love of 
country, to see God’s guidance and lead the 
people in His ways. 

The preacher must have some independent 
bent in his study. Mere desultory reading, 
followed by a rapid decline into anecdotage, is 
the bane of preachers. Too often the preacher 
becomes an indolent reader and even in study 
of the Bible follows any commentator at hand. 
The man who hears the word of God today 
must be on the alert, knowing something of all 
things and all of something. All his faculties 
must be full of activity. When God wishes 
an instrument to play some high music He 
does not want to find the best stops out of use 
and the organ swell and pedals never finished. 


Along with study the preacher needs medi- 
tation, Study is contemplation of things seen, 
meditation the contemplation of things un- 
seen. The minister must live inwardly near 
God if he would point others to Him. Medi- 
tation is not passive but active, does not fol- 
low the path of least resistance but presses on 
its way, past all obstacles, steadfastly setting 
its mind on God, the moral law and the life 
apprehended in Christ. The divine meaning 
of night is that it shrouds the senses and 
leaves the mind in quiet to be carried into the 
depths and find God. Sometimes, at dead of 
night, there has been heard in London the cry 
of wild ducks passing melodious over the 
great, silent city. There are voices of the 
spirit that.can be heard only in quiet; to them 
busy men areinsensible. Unless their melody 
is to go forever unheard the seer must listen 
for them in the silent hours and give to the 
world what he hears. 


To study,and meditation must be added 
prayer. Prayerless study may make an eru- 
dite or an eloyuent man, but it cannot ‘make 
a preacher. Much reading may make a popu- 
lar preacher, but much prayer will make a 
powerful preacher. The word of God is not 
a collection of written truths, or of principles 
to be applied as new cases arise, but a vital 
energy passing from God to men at a given 
time in a given place. For its reception the 
soul must pass up to God like the great feelers 
of a plant reaching out for nutriment. True 
prayer is arduous and few will attempt it, 
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but the men who find God are those who 
pray. M. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notrces in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 1, 
10 A.M. Subject: The Place of the Revival in a Congre- 
gational Church. Speaker, Rev. W. E. Barton of Shaw- 
mut Church, Boston. 4 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBTING, in the rooms of the 

oman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENOE, Templeton, May 

Be 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Thirtieth 
International Convention, Indianapolis, May 10-14. 

WoRgHe Ems CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Shrewsbury, 

ay 9. t 

BROOKFIELD CONFERENCE, Hardwick, May 2, 3. 

HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., 
May 2,10 A.M. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, First Church, Stoughton, 
May 2, 9.30 A.M. 


INTERNATIONAL YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 
SOCIATIONS. Fourth Biennial Convention, Toledo, O., 
April 27-30. Speakers: Dr. Thomas C. Hall, Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor, Mr. L. D. Wishard, Dr. J. H. Brookes and 
many prominent workers and association members. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
eeoe and candidates for pastorates. ddress Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address ba kate to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS UNION 
after April 10 will meet in the Y. M. C, A. Building, 148- 
150 Madison Street, at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. The remove 
from the Grand Pacific Hotel is made necessary on ac- 
count of World’s Fair visitors. Visiting brethren will 
please note the change. 

H. T. SELL, Chairman Business Committee. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible 


Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, w May 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
New Jersey, East Orange Tuesday, May 9. 
Ohio Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesda » May 10. 
Illinois, Canton, Monday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16. 
Iowa, Muscatine Tuesday, May lb. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Tuesday, May 1]6. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, May 24, 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSK' TS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Roum 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Cor 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasure}. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Mele la il House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles EB. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12] Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Wasbing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L 4H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congr: ga- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,”’ Chicago, Ill, Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary: Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- Charge, 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J.-A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Conetepuenel House, Boston; T. Y. Gara. 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, hitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. - 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in tne 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washbing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥. M. CG. A. Building. Doua- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 
City. ’ 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S HRIKND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
tmprove the mora! and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


_remittanees of same are requested tu be made dir ct 


to the maiu office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H, TRASK, Presiden. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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A SELF-CONSTITUTED UMPIRE. 


Probably most of the corporate members of 
the American Board have received copies of 
the postal card referred to below by our corre- 
spondent. We are unable to answer inquiries 
concerning it, but if any members of the 
board wish to announce to the public their 
decision on this question. before the board has 
opportunity to consider it, we presume they 
will be accommodated in the New York Inde- 
pendent, where the names of those who do 
not consider the postal card an impertinence 
may soon appear. 

Did you ever happen to hear of a man by 
the name of Bowen, Henry C.? I have re- 
ceived a postal card with his name printed 
at the end of it. He addresses me “‘as a cor- 
porate member of the American Board’’—my 
proudest distinction. He makes a motion, 
seconds it, renders it undebatable (after he 
has had his say), puts it and proposes to de- 
clare the result, I presume, in a New York 
newspaper. He, who is neither a member of 
the board nor a Congregationalist, calls a 
meeting, acts as president and secretary, and 
pretty much everything else, and so saves 230 
busy gentlemen a vast deal of time, trouble 
and expense. Why isn’t ita good thing? If 
I were sure that he did this ‘‘under the in- 
structions of the board’’ I should go into it 
heartily. But as itis I have just written the 
gentleman that ‘‘as a corporate member of 
the board” I decline to answer his question. 


A MEMBER. 
pene rier ES EMU 5, 


Every man must think for himself, since 
every man must give account of himself to 
God. In speculative matters a Christian 
can only submit so far as his judgment 
shall be convinced. This is that grand 
principle of every man’s right to private 
judgment in opposition to implicit faith in 
man on which Calvin, Luther, Melancthon 
and all the ancient reformers at home and 
abroad proceeded.—John Wesley. 


Notices. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to. help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1622. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicited, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Deaths. 


COYLE—In Bloomfield, N.J., April 19, David S., father 
of Rey. J. P. Coyle of North Adams. - 

DOOLITTLE—In New Brunswick, N.J., April 18, Rev. 
Theodore Doolittle, D. D., aged 59 yrs. He was an as- 
sociate editor of the Christian at Work and professor 
of rhetoric and mental philosovhy in Rutgers College. 

LANGWORTHY—In Fairmount, N.J., April 22, Sarah 
W., widow oz the late Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, D. D., 
of Chelsea, aged 74 yrs., 9 mos. Interment at New 
Haven, Ct. 

MONROE—In West Medford, April 11, Mrs. Mary A. 
Monroe of Bedford, aged 83 yrs., 11 mos. 

SHARP—In Riverton, N.J., April 17, Howard Rosseel, 
son of James C. Sharp of Dorchester. ss 

STEARNS—In Newton Centre, April 20, Rev. 0. S. 
Stearns, D.D., aged 76 yrs. Since 1868 he has filled the 
chair of Old Testament interpretation and Biblical 
literature at Newton Theological Seminary and was 
one of the most distinguished scholars in the Baptist 
denomination in New England.| 

SYMONDS—In Rome, Italy, April 19, J. A. Symonds, the 
eminent English writer on art and letters, aged 52 yrs., 
6 mos. 


MISS CORNELIA EDDY. 


After a brief illness Miss Cornelia Eddy entered into 
rest March 24, having fought a good fight, having fin- 
ished her course, bavng kept the faith. She was born 
in Granville, Mass.,in July, 1839, and during the years 
of her early girlhood lived with her parents in Stough- 
ton, Mass.,in Turner and Kennebunkport, Me., and in 
Guilford, Ct., and came to North Bridgewater, now 
Brockton, Mass., in 185]. Here she was educated in the 
public schools and an academy then existing, and after- 
ward graduated from Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 1859. 
After three years’ experience as a teacher, two of which 
were spent in Westerly, R. I.,and one in North Bridge- 
water, she became a missionary teacher in an Indian 
orphan asylum at the Cattaraugus Reservation ia New 
York, where she remained three years, pursuing a 
work in which she took great delight. 

From this time her work assumed a more directly re- 
ligious character, and when later she became a teacher 
in Beverly, Mass., she identified herself with the spirit- 
ual needs of those who came under her influence, and 
in after years she had great satisfaction in knowing of 
the spiritual growth of some whom she was permitted 
to lead to Christ. 

Miss Eddy was connected for three years with a 
young ladies’ seminary in Painesville, O., modeled after 
Mt. Holyoke. From there she went to Houghton Sem- 
inary, Clinton, N. Y.,and later removed to the Pacific 
coast, teaching in the Mills Seminary at Oakland, Cal. 

In all these places her Christian traits were recog- 
nized and her spiritual power was apparent. Return- 
ing from California, she resided two years in Hartford, 
Ct., after which she went to Kalamazoo, Mich., as prin- 
cipal of a young ladies’ seminary, which was the last 
public work undertaken by her. ° 

The needs of a mother, who was left alone, appealed 
to her and she came to Brockton, where the last twelve 
years of her life were spent, giving herself to the work 
of the Lord as opportunity offered, identifying herself 
with moral reforms undertaken in the city, as well as 
with the work of the church with which she connected 
herself. She was characterized by unusual executive 
ability and strength of purpose, by extreme conscien- 
tiousness and great humility, and, above all, by abso- 
lute unselfishness and a passion to attain unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. tw # 
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RHEUMATISM IN FIVE SENTENCES.—Rheumatism 
is now recognized as a disease that 1s caused by dis- 
ordered blood. 

It cannot, therefore, be permanently cured by 
local applications any more than the water supply 
of a city can be improved by work done on a yard 
hydrant. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen is the 
most natural and effective blood purifier known. 

Their treatment carries, by inhalation, a helpful 
excess of oxygen to the lungs, which are thus natu- 
rally and immediately enabled to purify a larger 
amount of blood. . 

The extreme reasonableness of this treatment 
would make it worth a trial if only just discovered; 
but it has been doing the thing for more than 23 
years, and relieved rheumatic sufferers by the hun- 
dred are glad to tell present sufferers about it. Ad- 
dress Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia or Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and 
Toronto, Ont. 


‘oul l Hi i ‘up-to-date’? Sideboard, but there are many 


others whose 
manded. For this is quickly seen to be a. de- 
parture from all existing styles. 

It is really a modification of the old French 
Dresser revived today on the lines of the modern 
a! Buffet. 


“Up-to-Date.” 


The 
‘““cleverisms’’ may add this latest definition 
of an unfashionable woman: ‘ One who faith- 
fully preserves all the exterior ignorances of life.’ 

Such a woman will not be interested in this 


man who would enrich his stock of 


instant interest can be com- 


There is a Cellarette, a Linen Closet 


and a Double Plate Closet; a drawer for serviettes, a lined, partitioned drawer for small 


silver and a drawer for doilies, etc. 


Above is the full board, backed by a large mirror, with half-shelves-on each side. 
: Lhe whole design is charming, and will delight a taste which rightly prizes the simplicity 


of the later 18th century designing. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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\ Springfield, Mass. 


Honest Advice 


For An Honest Medicine 


Canker in the Throat and Stomach— 
Headaches— Cured by HOOD’S. 


“ Thinking my testimonial may be of help to 
some suffering as I have, I |want to write what 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for me. A few 
years ago } was obliged to give up a good posi- 
tion on account of canker in my mouth, throat 
and stomach, causing me such agony I 


Could Not Eat, Sleep or Talk 
incomfort. After over a year of such suffering 


with canker and of a scrofulous treuble, a 
friend urged me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hood’s Cures. 


which he believed saved his life. I began totake 
the medicine; in three days I was very much 
better, and after taking two bottles was 


Entirely Cured of the Canker 

and never was troubled again withit. Ialsoim- 
proved very much in general health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gave ms a good appetite, kept the 
bowels in good condition, gave me good sleep at 
night. Ihave also beensubject from childhood to 


Severe Headaches, 
but now when I have one coming on, I can break 
itup in two hours by taking a few drops of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla every twenty minutes. Since taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I do not have that tired feeling and can eat 
three square meals a day, and all kinds of 
food without any bad feelings afterward. I can 
honestly recommend it as an honest medicine, 
and advise all to try it.’ EsteELLa §. STEWART, 
118 Quincy Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner 
Pills, assist digestion, cure headache. 25c. 


‘One 
Hundred 
Dollars 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO,, 


511 Washington, cor. West St. 


Will {purchase ja} Gentle- 
man’s Watch, which we 
guarantee to be the best 
possible time-keeper 
for the money. It is 
made in 18 kt. case, 
stem-winding, adjusted, 
with parts interchange- 
able, and bears our i 
name. It is equal in 
style to the most ex- 
pensive grade, and has 
proved all that we claim 
for it. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


lly commend Rey. 
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EDUCATION. 

— Dr. A. J. White of New York City, 
Yale, ’46, has promised to build a new dormi- 
tory for his alma mater, which, it is said, will 
cost $150,000. 


—— Mrs. Sarah E. Perkins, widow of the 
late Henry A. Perkins, bequeathed to the 
Hartford Orphan Asylum $1,000, to Berea 
College, Kansas, $1,000, to Hampton Normal 
School $1,000. ir sum amounting to $12,000, 
left in trust to a daughter of Mrs. Perkins, 
will ultimately g go to the A. H. M.S. 


—— From personal knowledge we can heart- 
Edward Benner’s Home 
School for .Boys at Wellesley, Mass. For 
health and attractiveness the location is one 
of the best. Mr. and Mrs. Benner are well 
qualified by education, experience and sym- 
pathy with boys to provide for them both a 
good home and a good school. 


—— 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


A society has been organized in connection with 
the American Church in Paris.—The time for hold- 
ing the International Ej‘worth League Conference 
has courteously been changed so as to avoid a con- 
flict in date with the Montreal Convention. 


At Michigan’s recent convention the number of 
members in the different societies in the State was 
reported as ranging from three to 300. Itis believed 
that 522 have been led to Christ through the agency. 
of the societies during the past year. 


The Illinois Union has arranged this plan for 
arousing interest in missions, both foreign and 
home: a list has been made of speakers and of 
themes. Any society in the State can secure one of 
these speakers by making application, paying the 
sSpeaker’s expenses an carrying out the conditions 
required. On the Sunday when the address is to 
be given, missionary sermons are-delivered by the 
pastors in the morning, in the afternoon there is a 
prayer meeting for workers, and in the evening the 
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missionary mass meeting is held, all the societies in 
the town uniting in carrying out the plan. 


The Montreal Convention will open on Wednesday 
night, July 5, with meetings in four of the largest 
churches in the city,a prayer meeting of an hour 
being followed by an address. Thursday afternoon 
will be devoted to junior work, with addresses by 
Rey. Wayland ‘Hoyt, D.D., of Minneapolis, Rev. 
H. N. Kinney of Winsted, Ct., Miss Kate H. Haus of 
St. Louis and Rey. J. W. Cowan of Tabor, Io., the 
first pastor to organize a junior society. Rev. C. P. 
Mills of Newburyport, Mass., will speak on Senior 
Societies. The annual addresses of President Clark 
and Secretery Baer will be given on Thursday even- 
ing.. The speakers expected for the four meetings 
on the opening evening are Rey. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., 
Rey. J. W. Chapman, D.D., Rt. Rev. M.S. Baldwin, 
D. D., Bishop of Huron, ard Rey. F. M. Bristol, D.D., 
of Chicago. 


Fine 
Correspondence 
= Aper 


is nowas essentialtoalady’s 
boudoir as a dressing case, 
The WHITING PAPER CO. 
\ recognize and meet the de- 
\ mand most fully. Their 
{Standard Linen” 
4+ and numerous other styles 
¥ of paper are correct for 
society use. They are the 
largest manufacturers of 
fine stationery in the world. 

: 3 You can see an immense 
variety of foene papers at your stationer’s. If he does 
not have them ask him to write to us for them. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK and PHILA. 


2 MILES FROM CHICACO’S 
SOUTHERN LIMITS. 

25 MINUTES RIDE FROM 
THE WORLD’S FAIR ON THE 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RY. 


TWO NEW FACTORIES Just Located by 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION. 


16: Factories in Harvey. 


at once, 


14 Factories now in active operation, 
The Car=-Wheel Works of J. H. Whiting (to occupy 5 acres). 
Foundry Equipment Co. (to occupy 5 acres). 


Just located. 
The Detroit 
These plants to begin building 


The 16 factories at Harvey, the 200 new buildings now under construction, 
the completion of the Chicago Central, besides the Illinois Central, the Calumet Ter- 


minal, the Chicago & Grand Trunk and Big Four Railways, 


together with, Harvey’s 


great natural advantages, insure a speedy increase in the value of Harvey Lots. 


BUY NOW AND BUY WHERE A PROFIT ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT IS ASSURED. 


When you come to the-World’s Fair, 
Your friends may direct their letters to you ‘‘care of 


Harvey your post office. 


the Harvey Land Association, Harvey, Ilinois.”’ 


visit Harvey and make our office at 


You will find a reading room 


with all conveniences for auswering your letters and an attendant to give infor- 


mation. 


You will find a number of Temperance hotels and private houses where 
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You would like the Jamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than’a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macheth’s “pearl top’? and “pearl glass "— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


RY Leather wants Vacu- 
um Leather Oil; 25c, 
and your money back if you 


want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Qil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Good living 

doesn’t come from riches. It comes first, 
and brings riches. While the poor 
man walks, he will stay poor. His 
prosperity begins when he rides, 
and eats a good dinner, and carries 
a good watch. A “poor” watch is 
the very badge of poverty, worse 
than none; but either condition is 
too expensive for a poor man: he 
can’t afford to lose the time of day. 
Keeping that under his thumb, he 
may yet be wealthy. Then comes 
true economy: diamonds for his 
wife; aman to guard them. But 
still, for his own pocket, the same 
trusty watch that “made” him: the 
quick-winding Waterbury. 


All styles at all jewelers. $4 to $15. 


you may stay, and away from the temptations for your boys who come with you. 


| Correspond with the Harvey Land Association in regard to your traveling ex- 


penses being paid in case you purchase their property. Write for maps and the 
history of Harvey, and why a profit is to be made by. those who purchase 
property from The Harvey Land Association, the founders of Harvey. 


Address, 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


819 «* THE ROOKERY ”’ 


21% La Salle St., CHICAGO. 


Mention this, paper. 


ALABASTINE 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Health for its 
sanitary quali- 


ties. 

WALL PAPER IS 
OFTEN POISGNOUS. 
} Kalsomine ‘cales 

and Rubs Off. 

ALABASTINEis adry 
powder ready for use 
by adding cola 
water. Can beeasi- 
ly brushed on by any 
q one. When fixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

lyd.otw all cov= 
ered for 1 cent. 
THE Docror.—‘ Onelayer Costs less than Kal- 
of paper is badenough, you somine, Paper or 
haye three here. Baby Paint. Makes Pure, 


may recover but cannot /orous, Pivtty, coat- 

tiful tints shown on 

i j tormation. N. E. 
Alabastine is Permanent, tormas: 


thrive.” ings. 
sample card. Send 
Alabastine is Pretty. © iso tigi’ St. ostont 


White and 12 beau- 

Alabastine is Pure, 
for one width full in= 
149 Ligh St., Lostom 


R WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments.., 
REFRESHING PERFUME, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The past week has witnessed the first inroad 
upon the $100,000,000 gold reserve for the re- 
demption of the old “ greenbacks”’ since that 
fund was established. On a single day re- 
cently over $6,000,000 gold was exported from 
the country. The balance of foreign trade is 
still running heavily against this country; in 
the three months to March 31 there has been 
an excess of imports of merchandise of $62,- 
000,000, while in 1892 there was an excess of 
exports of $54,000,000, and there is no sign that 
there will be any early reversal of these enor- 
mous unfavorable balances. The stock mar- 
kets have gone into convulsions and, more 
important, a large steel company, doing a 
thoroughly legitimate and supposed profitable 
business, with a capital of over $10,000,000, 
has been forced into a receivership. Such a 
catalogue of events is calculated to awaken 
deep, serious thought. 

This country employs credit to a tremendous 
extent. So longas general confidence exists in 
the national ability to easily liquidate all cred- 
itsin gold, or its equivalent, no trouble need be 
feared from this free use of credit. Let doubt 
and suspicion of this ability to liquidate once 
gain a foothold and this free use of credit at 
once becomes our greatest danger and enemy. 

The business community is today fairly 
alarmed at the prospect of being obliged to 
suffer a wholesale liquidation of credits. Be- 
cause of a very heavy foreign trade balance, 
and because for two reasons the Europeans 
will not at present allow us to settle those 
balances in notes, bonds and other evidences 
of indebtedness, our national fund of gold is 
being seriously reduced by shipments abroad. 
This reduction of the visible supply of gold 
has been, going on for three years; it has, up 
to date, increased, rather than diminished, in 
volume. 

The administration has declared its purpose 
to maintain the parity of the two metals and the 
paper money representing them. That is, the 
Government, with a stock of about $100,000,000 
gold proposes to maintain the parity of say 
$345,000,000 legal tender notes, $130,000,000 
treasury notes and. some 350,000,000 silver 
dollars or representative certificates. Practi- 
cally the demand liabilities are the first two 
items, or a total of $475,000,000. 

Such are the facts of the situation. Secre- 
tary Carlisle has made a statement, already 
famous, recognizing the gravity of the position 
of the Government. Buthehas been seriously 
misinterpreted. He reiterated the intention 
of the Government to maintain the parity of 
the various kinds of currency. But by infer- 
ence he made a powerful appeal to the bank- 
ers of the country to accept as large a share of 
the present burden as possible. This they 
might do either by supplying gold for export 
out of their own vaults—at least to a consider- 
able extent—or by exchanging their gold at 
the Treasury for other forms of currency, and 
so increase the supply of gold in the Treasury, 

The attitude of the bankers is of great impor- 
tance. If they rally to the support of the 
Government the present crisis may be safely 
tided over and Congress given a chance to 
provide a sufficient remedy against present 
ills, for eventually it is Congress alone which 
can change the tide. ‘ 

But if the Treasury is hard pressed and can 
do no better there will still remain the Oppor- 
tunity to make an issue of bonds, and in that 
way replenish the stock of gold. If it is neces- 
sary to take such a step in order to make the 
Treasury promises good till Congress can as- 
semble, no doubt such a step will be taken. 

Meanwhile, as the Government shall go 
ahead and allow its stock of gold to be with- 
drawn, as the exports of gold shall continue, 
and until the announcement of a bond issue, 
money will become tighter, lenders will call 
jiu their loans and business will suffer. 


\ 
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While organizations for the purpose of 
securing higher remuneration or better 
profits are lawful and proper, no organiza- 
tion can or should be allowed to claim 
greater rights or superior privileges than 
belong to the individual. One of the most 
serious dangers that menace society today 
lies,in the prevalent theory that many 
persons united in an organization have 
rights superior to those possessed by one, 
atheory whose logical results would subvert 
all liberty.—Railway Age. 


=> ~ 


Any church having twenty-five copies of Laudes 
Domini, edition of 1884, to spare will find a worthy 
and appreciative recipient in the struggling little 
frontier church at Nogales, Ariz., whose pastor is 
Rey. J. H. Heald. 


Financial. 


Irrigation 


is of immense importance to 
you, whoever you are, wher 
ever you are, if you choose tu 
profit by it. 

Better than rain; the sun 
and air and soil combine to 
make it better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it—this part dry and 
that part wet. 

Irrigation costs as much for 
grain as for fruit; but the 
southern fruits pay best. Skip 
grain and grow fruit; or invest 
in irrigation for orariges lem- 
ons prunes figs grapes al- 
monds etc in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

A $50 share of our stock 
costs $50 now; it will be 
worth $500, if all goes well, in 
three years—perhaps before 
the first dividend. 

Pamphlet free; and map 
goes with it. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES warm ‘oans 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 
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Financial. 


“How Shall ae 
I Invest My 
Money P” 


~ Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 

| whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident | 
; Trust Co 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. + 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. : 

YOUR IDLE MONEY We issue Trust Certificates 

mi guaranteed by assets 

WILL E ARN amounting to morethan $2.00 

in assets for every $1.00 in 

certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 

Peay payable semi-annually. The Sg Sine = 
issued for terms 0. 29 OF, 

rare as invest- LARGE RETURNS ors may elect. 

‘he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 

qtien ene subse is made and at the end of the 
term the principal sum, together ' 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT TO US 

half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 

the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 La Salle Street "ipsa CHICAGO. 


FIRST MORTGAGES on nccesfrer 
erty. Interestpay- 
Oapie semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 
Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. he No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Re E G 0 THE BEST FIELD 10: 


INVESTMENT 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 


In the United States. 

United States in proportion te its size. Wholesal> trad¢ 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking cope. $15,846,363.00, Bw iding. 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00 We nave a plan 
for theemployment of éapital in best investments im 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly ix 
stallments of $23 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitable. Send fur full information an@ 

ers' references. Eugene D. White & Co. .'Portland, Ot 


— WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rént- 

ing, care and selling of Western city and farm property; 

experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and reliable 

service and reasonable charges for selling Western{real 

estate at its full market value. vi 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN MORTGACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 


Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 
More than $2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


clients. 
Send for Circulars and references, 


Our Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, . 


JOOOOO 


ciple 


Report of Medical 
Commission show- 
ing results hith- 
erto unknown and 
impossible 

by prevailing 
methods, 

also illustrated 
folder and  ad- 
dresses of pa- 
tients cured sent 
on application. 


: Sterlingworth 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


GO 


a 


Sanitarium, pox eo 


JOO COC OOOO © 


o Consumption 
ie A-WINTER and 
SUMMER 
RESORT 
of peculiar excel- 
| lence, including 
.| Separate sanitar- 
a ium treatment 
i by strictly regu- 
q lar physicians. ' 


lied t 


A 
Two Week’s 
Stay’ 
will prove super- 
iority over any 
“ climatic change. 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 
New York © 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


We called attention, in our issue of March 30, to 
the forthcoming meeting of Christian workers for 
the purpose of organizing an Open Air Mission. 
The gathering was held at the Y.M.C.A. Hall in 
New York, April 17, and the attendance far exceeded 
all expectation, many being obliged to stand. Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, superintendent of Moody’s Bible Insti- 
tute, presided, and Rey. B. H. Byington, whose book 
on open air preaching has attracted wide attention, 
stated the precise aim of this new organization, 
which is, briefly, to bring in touch with each other 
all who are engaged in various forms of out-of-door 
effort here in America. A constitution was adopted 
which provides for an extension of the idea by 
means of printed matter, conferences and the forma- 
tion of branch societies. Both men and women are 
eligible to membership, active members contribut- 
ing an annual fee of one dollar, associates two dol- 
tars and others who are interested in the movement 
five dollars or more. Letters were received from 
thirty-two States and from Canada, representing ail 
the prominent denominations. Among the speakers 
were Rey. J. C. Collins of New Haven, Mr. Schevira, 
Eyangelist Telford and Rey. A. ©. Dixon of London 
and others eminent in Christian activities. The or- 
ganization begins auspicigusly and will doubtless 
become an important factor in evangelizing agen- 
cies. Applications for membership should be made 
to the secretary, Frank H. Marston, 21 Water Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The Y. M.C, A. of Albany, Ore., has just dedicated 
a building which is the first to be erected in the 
State. 


“IN THEIR OWN. GENS 
Columbia 
Bicycles 
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e the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 

Lead is best; properly applied it will not 

i } al | } scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 

to the wood and forms a permanent base for 

repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can he done. When buying it is im- 
portant to obtain ‘ 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the “ Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six months time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 
standard paint. 


Ce OR’”’ (Cincinnati) “KENTUCKY” (Louisville) 

Co ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK (Pittsburgh) 

““ ATLANTIC” (New York) “LEWIS (Philadelphia) 
«‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) “* MORLEY (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY ” (New York) “RED SEAL (St. Louis) 

““ BROOKLYN ” (New York) **SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) ; 
**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) | ; 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) in ULSTER ”” (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ‘UNION ”’ (New York) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the “ Old Dutch” process, 
You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by 
tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. e, ; 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost youa postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
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I Broadway, New York. 
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Their guaranteed excellence, y \ / \ \ ne / 
positive durability, super~ \ ee CLINE 
lative beauty, put them in the _———  - 
front rank, and kept them there. ws RR 


Columbia book free at Columbia agencies, 
by mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope 
Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


THE DIRECT ROUTE | Chicago & North-Western | Equipped witH 
BETWEEN CHICAGO Railway Offices =| tHe Best oF ALL 
AND OMAHA 208 Clark St., CHICAGO MODERN RAILWAY 


423 Broad ay, NEW YORK 
4 TRAINS DAILY : APPLIANCES 


RANGES & 


MAGE (riEATERS 


Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association where shown, No other makers of 
STOVES OR FURNACES ever received such CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT. 


— 


DPPPVR PVR aad 


TO CALIFORNIA THE 
Very important changes have Careful Preparation Bosto a He at r 
recently been. made in round- of Food FURN ApS . 

trip California tickets. 
We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 


facilities to intending travelers. 
For full particulars address 


Is unavailing without the aid of a 
good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and 7 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur- § 
ated the American Cooking School, 


= For heating with warm air only, or 
Bi) in COMBINATION with HOT 
> WATER, IS EVERYWHERE 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We 
GUARANTEE it to give perfect 


always uses and recommends the satisfaction in every particular if 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. properly arranged and used. 


1 MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS ? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO,y, 1B cies SW yoM ty Poets Masse, 


{> 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


It will be held this year in the Methodist church 
Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 30, 31 an 
June 1. The president of the society, Major-General 
Oliver O. Howard, is expected to preside. The annual 
sermon will be preached on Tuesday evening, May 3v. 
Morning prayer meetings will precede the regular ses- 
sions on Wednesday and Thursday mornings, and these 

ublic meetings—morning, afternoon and evening—will 
os held on each of those days. The full program will 
be found in the denominational religious papers and in 
the next issue of the Wome Missionary. he annual 
meeting will be held on Wednesday afternoon, when 
the report of work in the sixty-seventh year will be 
presented. The annual meeting of the woman’s de- 
partment will also be held on Wednesday afternoon. 

The Trunk Line Association has engaged to pass over 
its roads for one-third fare in returning all certified 
attendants on the meeting who pay full fair in going. 
Arrangements arein progress in New England and the 
West, which wiil be announced shortly. : 

Following are the terms of entertainment at Saratoga: 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Nearly all the houses named below give two prices 
for guests. The first is the rate per day for each person 
when one person occupies a small single room or two 
persons occupy an ordinary double room. The second 
is the rate when one person alone occupies a double 
room. 

Occasionally better terms are given to parties, and 
some larger rooms command a higher price. 

2, Accommodations are ample. The houses listed at 
$1 per day and upward can accommodate about 750; 
those at $1.25 and upward 500; those at $1.50 and upward 
250; and several hundred can be eared for at the higher 
priced hotels. (The capacity of each house is indicated 
in parenthesis.) 

HOUSES AT $1 PER DAY. 

Regent St. House, 209 Regent St. (12); Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
135 Circular St. (12); Albion House, 72 Front St. (20). 

$1 AND $1.25 PER DAY. 

Franklin House, Chureb St. (100); Continental Hotel, 
Washington st. (120); Miss Pierce, 55 Phila St. (12); 
Garden View, 534 Broadway (60); Mrs. Ingalls, 43 Frank- 
Fin St. (12); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (12): Vanderburg 
Cottave, 131 Phila St. (12); Circular St. House, 93 Cireu- 
lar St: (50); Mrs: Brown, 55 Henry St. (10). 

41 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Waring, 25 Franklin St. (20); Dr. Hamilton, 44 
Franklin St. (50); Broadway House, 522 broadway (50); 
Miss Swan, 24 Woodlawn Ave. (15); Lyman House, 26 
Clinton St. (15); Ellsworth Pl., 457 Broadway; Miss 
March, Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); The Maples, 
637 Broadway; Mrs. Church, 12 KE. Van Dam St. (30); 
Mrs. Record, 3 Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); Elm- 
avood Hall, Front St. (75); Mas. Thorn, $7 Circular St, (40). 

$1.25 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Vermont House, Grove St. (185); Summer Rest, 75 
Spring St. (40); Kenmore, 556 Broadway (50); Dr. Trav- 
ers, 103 Circular St. (20); Waverly Hotel, 5s4 Broadway 
(150); Congress Park House, Broadway (40); Howland 
House, 573 Broadway (30). 

$1.25 AND $1.75 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Farman, 30 Caroline St.; Mrs. Haskins, 63 Spring 

St. (10). 


$1.50 PER DAY. 
Trim Cottage, 61 Phila St. (30). 
$1.50 AND #2 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Wileox, 160 Circular St. (14); Mrs. Settle, 186 Re- 
gent St. (50); Mrs. Thompson, 61 Hamiiton St. (14); 
Balch House, 526 Broadway (60); The Putnam, 497 
Broadway (25); The Sinwood, 23) Broadway (75). 

$2 PER DAY. 

The Worden Hotel, Broadway (150); Dr. Strong, 90 

Circular St. (100); Heustis House. So, Broadway (100). 


AN accurate, time-keeping watch is desired by 
eyery one. Bigelow, Kennard & Co. offer for one 
hundred dollars a watch that they guarantee to be 
the best possible time-keeper for the money. 


MORAL, 


Buy a package of GOLD DUST, 
You’ll find it will pay. 


St. Louis, 


eC 


Sen 
it Back 


fie Lhe New Cinderella. 


The ugly step-mother and two sisters tall 
Had gone in their coach to the young prince’s bail. 
Just like the old Story well-known to us all. 
And left little Cindy alone ing 

the ashes, AY 
To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, § 
In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 


“Ere you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, 
Scrub all the windows, scrub all the floors.”’ 


Don’t sit there and cry without moving a muscle!” 
# In less than an hour her hard task was done. 


In blue silk, and diamonds that shone like the sun, 
She danced at the bali, and the prince’s heart won. ~ 


If you’d get through your work, and go out to play, 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combination that gets away with 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of “the other kinds.” Try 1%. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


(Fe f 


0 ° 0 
Vore This. 1s «) House 7 
Cleaning Time 


—and it’s a time of trouble and much 
work for unbelieving women, Because 
their grandmothers worked hard. 
then and made things uncomfort- 

able, they can’t believe that there’s — 

any better way. 

Other women can—amillions of 
them. They use Pearlzne, and 
“take it easy.” They're spared 

the hard work, get through in half 
the time, and save the wear and 
tear that’s made by useless scour- 
ing and scrubbing. | Paint, glass, 
marble, wood-work, carpets, hang- 
ings, everything that will “wash” 
at all, is cleaned or washed easily 
and safely wzth Pearline. 
' Use Pearline, and you won't mind the trials of 
house-cleaning. You can laugh at them. But if you 
don't use Pearline, wiser women will laugh at you. 


Peddlers and some unscruplous grocers will tell you “‘this is as good as agQst 
“the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 
your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing 
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send it back, 306 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results that 
follow taking ONE or more 
of “BEECHAWM’S PILLS” with 
a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 
« Worth a guinea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents, 
Of all druggists, or a box will be mailed on receipt of 25cts, in stamps by 


B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. Bt 


AAA WA Ad udud 
COUGHS,CO 
—AND— q 


Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other medicine. 

‘It spares mothers much a anxiety 
4 about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. j 
I: cures all lung and throat diseases that 

can be rearued by human aid. 

It allevicses even the most desperate 
casec of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t!.e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 


Fer sale by Druggists and Dealers \\ 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. P» 


The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S }, 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 


Arians 


B/(/4 VA 


? 


Boston, Montreai. 


=e 
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A Pure Nowegian 


Otlts the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott's Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phitesof Lime and 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne,N 


.Y. All druggists. 


— 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding froma disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


lime 
is the right time 


for everybody to 
arate 


A temperance drink. 
‘ kome-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


‘A 25 cent package Tatkes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, \ 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 

_ kind is “just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation / 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 


‘proved fatal at that time. 
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REY. JAMES FLETCHER. 


A life of singular beauty and usefulness went out 
from the quiet village of Acton when, almost upon 
the spot where he was born, Rev. James Fletcher, 
without a moment’s warning, fell dead, March 23. 
He was born in Acton, Mass., Sept. 5, 1823, gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in 1843 and from Andover 
Seminary in 1846. His first pastoral work was in 
Kingston, N.H., but he was not ordained until 1849. 
After serving fifteen years as pastor of the Maple 
Street Church im Danvers he resigned his charge to 
enter upon the career of an educator. He was for 
five years principal of the Danvers High School, for 
six years he held the same position in the Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, and afterwards was for a tire 
principal of the Burr and Burton Seminary at Man- 
cbester, Vt., and of the high school in Littleton, 
Mass. He served upon school boards for twenty 
years and in recent years was the superintendent of 
Acton public schools. Mr. Fletcher was strongly 
attached to his native town and leaves as his princi- 
pal published work a unique monograph, issued in 
1890, entitled Acton in History. 

He was married in 1849 to Lydia Middleton Wood- 
ward, daughter of Rev. Henry Woodward, mission- 
ary to Ceylon, but she died in 1878 and an invalid 
daughter alone survives him. 


REV. PRESTON BRUCE WING. 

Mr. Wing’s death,at his home in Hopkinton, April 
22, was due to the recurrence of a severe attack of 
the grippe, two or three years ago, which nearly 
He was born in Mt. 
Vernon, Me., in 1838, had a short service in the Civil 
War and afterwards studied for the ministry, grad- 
uating from Bangor Seminary in 1879. He wascalled 
immediately to Freeport, Me., where he remained 
until invited to Hopkinton in 1886. In both of these 
parisbes he was more than ordinarily successful, and 
the tie between himself and his people was singularly 
tender and strong. His last appearance in the pul- 
pit was the first Sunday in April, when, although ill 
and suffering, he longed to -be present and welcome 
the new members, nine in number. He leaves a 
wife and no children by the flesh, but a large family 
of spiritual ehildren. The burial will be at the old 
ancestral. burying ground in Wing, a town named 
in honor of his progenitors. 


LUCY LARCOM. 


One of New England’s most representative poets 
is removed from earth in Miss Larcom’s death, 
which oceurred at Hotel Hoffman in Boston, April 
17, at the age of sixty-seven. She was born in Bey- 
erly but went to Lowell at an early age with her 
widowed mother and seven other children. Here 
she entered upon her phenomenal career as a mill 
operative, at the same time pursuing literary studies 
and exerting a marked influence over the intellec- 
tual life of her associates. At this period she met 
Whittier, with whom she enjoyed a life-long friend- 
ship. Whenabout twenty years old she went with a 
married sister to Illinois and there taught school in 
alog cabin. Subsequently she taught in the Monti- 
cello Seminary, where she completed the full course 
of study. Returning East she became an instructor 
in the Wheaton Seminary at Norton and for several 
years lectured at various other schools and acade- 
mies. The last years of her life were devoted en- 
tirely to literary work. Among her published works 
the three last, At the Beautiful Gate, the Unseen 
Friend and As It Is In Heaven are remarkable for 
their spiritual insight. With Whittier she com- 
piled Child Life and Songs of Three Centuries. All 
her writings, both prose and poetry, reveal a char- 
acter in beautiful harmony with God and nature. 
The funeral services were held at Trinity Church, of 
which she was a member, and the burial was at 
Beverly. 


A PITIABLE sight it is to see an infant suffering 
from the lack of proper food. It isentirely unneces- 
sary, asa reliable food can always be obtained; we 
refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 


You Need Our 
Pocket Sewing Case. 
Contains silver- -plated 


needles,2 spools black, 

ies aoe neat penis case, ates 30e. each, ine ile : 

5 repal end Postal note. anted. 
sw SEWING CASE CO., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


~— BYGLE TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
pu siesenhoo). NO MONEY egg Aa - 


this adv. to A. CURTI 
GRRREMAME cows Quincy Si. »CHICAGO, ILL, 


thimble, paper pins, of 


Newman, Bishop of M. BE. Church, writes 


» Nov..4, 1892: “* I have found your 


Hakka Cream 


wan excellent remedy for colds, relieving 
the nasal passages and irritution of the 
throat. It is indispensable to me and my 
friends. Please send me for inelosed 
amount one-half dozen tubes as I go to 
y South America soon and wish to have a 
supply on hand,” 
Sold by Cruggists at 50 eénts or mailed on recei 
price by A. P. BUS ©., Boston, 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 


John P. 


t of 
ass. 
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To Restore 
hair which 
has become thin, 
and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


ee 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 


use Comfort Soap 


‘ plexion. 


What Can Cuticura Bo 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beau. 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CuTicuR A 
REMEDIES willdo. Th 
speedily cure it 
and burning AN 
and ott 
disfigu 
BC: lp Ke seases, cleanse 
the scalp of s 
mors, and res 
hair. Absolute ly pure 
agreeable, and unfa 
they appeal to mothers ¢ 3 the best "skin purifi 
and beautifiers-in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chi'4ren years of menta! as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
ae to bodily torture, Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where, Porter Drug AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
7 * All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” "free. 


paRy'S Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soap. Absolutely ante 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains aid 

\ veaknes relieved in one minute 
by the Guticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 

fe first and only pain-killing plaster. 


““a HEALING WONDER.” 


omtort 
Powder 


at the 
Seashore and [Mountains 


A box of Comfort Powder is a whole 
medicine chest at the sea-shore or 
in the mountains. Gives relief from 
Sunburns, Flea Bites, 
Itching Rash, 
Bruises, Mosquito B ites, 
Overheating. ‘All Insect Bites, 
Redness and Roughness of Skin. 
A leading druggist of Worcester, 
Mass., says: ‘ Last summer I made 
up a box of medicine for my family 
to use at the seashore. My. wife 
.sent for Comfort Powder, saying it 
was of more use than all the rest.” 
ALL DRUGGISTS SELE IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO.. Hartford, Conn, 


E. S. SVKES, SECRETARY. 


For 


The Hands, The Face, The Com- 
it is Antiseptic, Emollient, 


and Curative. Price 25 cts. cake. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


Rey. Irving Meredith addressed the meeting 
at Pilgrim Hall last Monday morning on the 
Keeley Cure, speaking from his own observa- 
tion of the Keeley Institute in Lexington, 
Mass. He described in detail the method of 


treatment with which articles in this paper | 


have already made many of our readers fa- 
mniliar. 

The testimony of the patients themselves is 
that in from three to six days the appetite for 
liquor has entirely disappeared and they do 
not care to taste it in spite of severe tests to 
which they are subjected in seeing the new 
men drink freely. The treatment continues 
for four weeks. Then the patient is termed a 
graduate and leaves the institution in a per- 
fectly healthy condition, as far as the craving 
for intoxicants is concerned. The hypothesis 
on which the Keeley treatment is based is that 
drunkenness is a disease not a vice. Of course 
it is a vice todrink but the theory is that after 
a certain point this appetite becomes a disease 
of the nerves produced by alcoholic poison. 

Mr. Meredith instanced several cases which 
have come under his personal observation 
where the cures were permanent and remarka- 
ble. Among them was that of a patient who, 
when admitted, was a wreck from the use of 
morphine. This man had for weeks been re- 

ceiving hypodermically 130 grains of mor- 
 phine a day besides smoking a large number 
of cigarettes. In seven days he ceased to take 
any morphine; he remained six weeks at the 
institute, and says that since leaving he has 
not had the slightest craving for morphine or 
cigarettes. 

At the close of Mr. Meredith’s address, Rev. 
Nicholas Knight of Birmingham, Eng., spoke 
by invitation very pleasantly of his cordial 
reception in this country and also of Con- 
gregationalism in Birmingham. 


After repeated requests, when in Boston, 
Rey. John G. Paton, D. D., the venerable mis- 
sionary, sat for his picture in Hardy’s Studio. 
The photographs—profile or full face—are ex- 
cellent likenesses of this lovable servant of 
God, and any of our readers may secure one 
by addressing Mr. John Gilchrist, 5 Winter 
Street, Boston, and inclosing thirty-five cents. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD.—There never was a time 
when you could go shopping for high-class furniture 
with so little money. For example: in another part 
of this paper is an advertisement of an eighteenth 
century buffet sideboard by Paine’s Furniture Com- 
pany. Two years ago, or even one year ago, this 
piece would have cost fully twenty-five per cent. 
more than it does this season. The exposition year 
is responsible for many good things. 


ALL who are contemplating a thorough musical 
education would do well to investigate the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, both in regard to its 
magnificent and well-regulated home and also in re- 
gard to the superior educational advantages which 
are offered by this grand institution. The existence, 
under one roof, of, the schools of Music, Elocution, 
Languages and Fine Arts, controlled by the one idea 
of the greatest efficiency at the lowest possible cost, 
makes the institution at once comprehensive and 
economical. 


ELECTION AT HARVEY.—The election at Harvey, 
April 18, passed off very quietly. There had been no 
excitement previous to the election from the fact 
that both tickets were representative men of the 
very best element in the village of Harvey, and the 
question of prohibition was not raised, although the 
successful ticket, headed by Mr. P. B. Lamb (which 
was called the Harvey Land Association ticket), was 
pledged to prohibition so far as the town of Harvey 
is concerned, and against the saloon. The fact is 
that a very large majority of the citizens of Harvey 
are against the saloon, but the question of prohibi- 
tion as a political factor, so far as Harvey is con- 
cerned, is of very small moment from the fact that 
it is impossible for saloons to get into the town as 
all deeds for lots sold .by the Harvey Land Associa- 
tion contain a covenant that no saloons shall ever be 


erected upon or oceupy the property, and is made a 
condition of the sale. 


\ 
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HIS AFFIDAVIT. 


It Will Make People Believe 
His Wonderful Story. 


Subscribed to by One of New York’s 
Most Prominent Justices. 


Here is the Whole Matter Exactly as It 
Happened. 


State of New York, | _ 
County of Washington. § ind 


Lucien Rodd, of Whitehall, N. Y., being by 
me duly sworn, deposes and says that some 
years ago he suffered very greatly with in- 
somnia, nervous prostration and his body was 


covered with sores, causing him great pain 


and annoyance. That his head was so covered 
with sores that he was hardly able to comb or 
even brush his hair, so great was the pain it 
occasioned. 

That he consulted the local physicians with- 
out successful result; that he took quantities 
of medicine with no benefit whatever; that 
physicians told him his disease was incurable 
and he had come to the same conclusion him- 
self and had made up his mind to go toa 
hospital and await death. 

That just about this time he learned about 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem-, 


edy, which he began to use. That this rem- 
edy entirely relieved and cured him, healed 
and dried up his sores, enabled dim to sleep 
soundly and comfortably, and restored him to 
his ordinary vigor and vitality, in short, made 
a sound and well man of him so that he was 
fully able to work at his occupation, and has 
done so since that time. 

That he attributes his recovery to Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
as it restored him when everybody and every- 


MR. LUCIEN RODD. 


thing else had failed and he had been given 
over to go to the hospital and die. 

Mr. Rodd makes this statement voluntarily 
and cheerfully out of sincere gratitude for 
what the remedy has wrought for him. 


Lucien Ropp. 


Subscribed and sworn before me this 15th 
day of January, A.D., 1893, and. I certify the 
affiant to be a credible and reliable person 
whose statements may be accepted with con- 
fidence and implicitly relied upon, having 
known him personally for the last twenty- 
five years, and that I have no interest, direct 
or indirect,.immediate or remote, in this mat- 


ter. Hon. Wittiam H. Trerrt. 
f Notary Public in and for 
ena said County and State, resid- 


ing at Whitehall, where this 
deposition was taken and ex- 
ecuted. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy is purely vegetable and is sold by druggists 
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for $1.00. Asis proven by the wonderful cure 
of Mr. Rodd, it is the very best spring medi- 
cine possible to take for the blood, nerves, 
liver, kidneys, etc. It is the discovery and 
prescription of Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful specialist 
in curing nervous and chronic diseases. The 
doctor can be consulted free, personally or by 


HEROUS 


BARRY'S TRIGQE 
2, HAIR* SKIN. 


2 
> baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
: NW tr) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
CC SUL Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
CMa See skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N aXe 
Pit chet tetra rceil itealie Dba ise a) 3 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open. fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


—S=:== 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING GATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
Eyer discovered, Whole families can be cured at a 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full descrip- 

tion of this marvelous discovery. 
DR. F. ECCLES, 
; Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, =) aie Boston, Mans. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England's oldest and 
“i best known Clergymen, given up to 
. die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
y.4,,, His marvellous cure of Ta. 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
jusing the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
lp ersons Nena with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrip 
=", Catarrh, Scrofula, ‘Malavia’ 
te and kindred diseases, upon 
“gpersonal, application, mail, 
express or oth¢rwise, will be 
ft ree a written statement by him, cf his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rey. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


U. §. Census for one year, 1880, , reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, | 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- — 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 

ADVICE FREE. 


a ] L E Ss a To any person suffering from 


Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own ease, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
VERTISING SOLUMNG.», MENON ts 
MERITS! NG. Pytscy HMM THE ADVERTISE-_ 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


ot * 
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CURRENT SATIRE, in tones blurred by emotion. In Antioch and 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. Syria and Cilicia we had no pleasant Sunday 
afternoons with solos by Madame Vox, and 
“ Tnclosed please find a joke or two to spice your oe A Poe yong atm iad ee 

billiard tables, and no regiments and brigades 


page with wit.” A : x 
“T send a little poem which will please beyond a with resounding bands and flying banners, 


fol ore you here an article that’s bound to make a 
it 


doubt ; . ‘ 
Please mail me twenty copies of the paper when it’s but if by such means ye can do good to-any 
out.” human soul, then be steadfast, immovable, 
Roa. Bs ' 4 
lliked your editorial on Times Are Growing Bet- always abounding in the work of the Lord. 


ter 
And so [have indorsed it ina fifteen-column letter.’ My record was in stripes, in imprisonments, 
6 i . . . * 
My Beier Cone ce 9, month, and) shough My in ‘tumulte,:in labors, in. watchings and fast- 
9. . ‘ . : 
You've never said a word, and folks can’t tell which ings, but as ye have fallen on sunnier times 


: way she’s gone.” F ; » 
“Pye been in business half a year (your due bills 1 beware lest the softness of the climate re 


return you), duce the pith of your muscle.—Rev. Dr. Joseph 
. And yet you’ve never wrote me up—so stop my paper, Parker 
durn you!” " 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


To get at the facts regarding Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


THE HYMN-MENDER. ask the People who take this medicine, or read the 
‘ * ” testimonials often published in this paper. hey will 
“What occupation?” the doctor asked. certainly convince you that Hood’s Sarsaparilla pos- 


The question came in a business way, 


led it, and that HOOD’S © Es. 
As he wrote a record of death, and cast hat Maite he aa ie ¥ pa 


Send 5 cents in stamps to 


His eye toward the cot where the dead man lay. Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation by restoring the peri- 
oe seen fs rae alimentary canal, They are the 

“Your patient, sir,” the watcher replied est family cathartic. “ ” 

“ Had busied himself in his early prime _ pay postage on the “Chubb 
With mending of hymns and psalms, the pride JAS. G. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer. 

Of the Christian Church in the fathers’ time. V4 West 23a St., New York ] f A ‘li G 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for alustrated eas U cata ogue O ng Ing oods, to ? 

“Since things that are old must need repair I Ce AL, k pets 

(And old, indeed, are some song's we meet), g - bare | 
He thought he could mend such hymns as ‘ Ware,’ i 


And ‘Coronation’ and ‘ Silver Street.’ . Z : | Ze S lie H. Chubb Rod Co., 


“ And so he zealously plied his art, ‘ 
Beginning to tinker some gem of a word, 

Till he came near spoiling the perfect part 
Of ‘Refuge’ and‘ Martyn’ and ‘Nuremburg.’ 


POST MILLS, VT. 


“The sweet-yoiced Wesleys, the stately Watts, 
‘The somber Cowper, received his heed. 
He smoothed their doctrines and shaped their 
thoughts 
To suit each different sect and creed. 


fal 


“ Por churches differ on earth helow, 
Claiming, ‘I am of Cephas,’ and ‘I of Paul re 
And hence it requires some mending, you know, 
For ‘Rock of Ages’ to suit them all. 


“«* This poor, stony heart,’ that our fathers sang 
Is only a ‘longing’ heart today; . 
For the verse was changed by this very man, 


And he took the stony part away. ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 8 
“Yes, doctor, strange as the thought ma em ; 
That was his pate till the day 4 rhe 4 econ In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 


And I wonder, now that he’s crossed the stream, 
Will he mend the hymns on the other side?” 


—John P. Trowbridge, in Golden Rule. 
Now, when Paul had come into the city 
and county of London, he went into the Syna- 
gogues of the Christians and reviewed with 
amazement the modern apparatus for convert- |. 
‘ing the masses. Remembering Antioch and lead the world in amount of sales, in 
Athens, Ephesus and Corinth, Iconium and i perfection of shape, and in their high 
Pamphylia, he was stunned into momentary WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE standard of excellence. The coraline 
ition, Tovar wot ao atom tnptng aia | Sf agg gannes eden | USE. for boning them is superior 
: é | P.M. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. 1, | '° Whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable 
The corsets are light in weight, and 
ire made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
.ong waists, short waists, slim figures 
and stout figures. 
VE 2 Price, from one to five dollars each. 
' << AG S E YY, ~S< Sold e where. 
DH, ZX as hips WARNER BROS, New York & Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY &.c2=- 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER M¥’G. CoO X No 1132 La Crosse” Wis. 


i WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
OSes 3 O fe ‘ $2 715 buysa $9 Nal Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
: iin G » trial, ¢ 
I e e Sa tae) Prepaid shipped on 10 days? tral aes 
NY 


Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 
Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 


NV Y 
I} 


Y) 


N 
ss) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 
ip\™any years, and are reliable and responsible ; make and 


This offer stands unequaled in the annals of Rose 


<\sell nothing but what we can guarantee as represented quote 


growing. ra Rta pgpniacity me cee to its Deine TS mest fctory price rate today for ou large frat ene 
made up of Roses that wi grow an oom everywhere. Pee tron one caitnie toss Com bletaleren pups iil. 
We will carefully select, to suit your locality, 75 beau- OPEC EE Ean C0-0 $40, Wabash Ave-iChicagoial 
y tiful Ever-blooming Roses of choice varieties, on their 
Ws » own roots, each oné labeled, and send them by mail, post- W. & 5. DOUC LAS. 
gi paid, for $r.00. gE» MIDDLETOWN, 


aa 


Every one can afford to have them at this wonderfully 
low price; every one can successfully grow them in the 
condition in which they will be received, ‘fresh as 
daisies,’’ and every one will have Rosebuds from June till 
November, because they have honest roots, and honorable 
reputations, and are selected from our unrivaled stock of 
one and a half million Roses. Think it over and addregs 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


WEST GROVE, PA. 


Kindly order this simply as Set No. 66, and 
thereby prevent confusion. 


Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 
Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden -En- 
pines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennia) 
Exhibition, 1876, : 
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SAibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


R. & J. Gilchrist. 
NEW COLORS SILK VELVETS. 


During the past few days we have been unusually for- 
tunate in securing a large shipment of Velvets in the col- 
ors which are now so much wanted. The prices run from 


$1.00 up to $2.00 Per Yard. 


BENGALINE SILKS, SATIN DUCHESSE, RHADAME 
SILKS, GROS GRAIN SILKS, FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
SURAH SILKS, together with a full assortment of 
China, India. and Japanese Figured Silks in great 
yariety from 


33c. up to $1.00 Per Yard., 


R. & J. GILCHRIST, 5 and 7 Winter st. 


CHANDLER & CO. 
Cloak Dept. 


LADIES’ CAPES in black and colors. 
New designs constantly arriving. 
Prices from 


$8 to $80. 


BLACK and COLORED CAPE JACK- 
ETS and TOP COATS, 


$10 to $35. 


TEA GOWNS and WRAPPERS for 
spring and summer wear in large 
variety. 


» CHANDLER & CO. 


Prsy 


Riders of Victor Pneumatics carry an extra 


inner tube to be used in case of. accident. 

By simply removing a punctured inner tube 
through an aperture in the rim, repair is effected in 
five minutes by replacing with a new inner tube. 

If you are going to ride why not ride the 


best ? 


' OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


Boston, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Denver, Special Agents, 


Washington, San Francisco. Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentalswilladd to the incomefrom yeartoyear. — 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: _ 


“6 Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’’ 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Pians and Photographs can be seen. 
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\ / Y 
V. 
W IN teaches that the evil-doer will be punished; the gospel teaches that if he repent he shall Y 
: : iy 
’ be saved. It is a system of truth not only unmingled and original, but also comprehensive. It 
\ reveals the paternal character of God, and also the meanness of sin; for this, like invisible ink by the ° VW 
Y fire, is brought out by the light of the cross. The cross makes darkness visible. The gospel tells us of , 
( f 
. Salvation, and thus it implies punishment, from which the believer may be saved. The rainbow implies YW 
"i the dark cloud which it spans. The gospel reveals the atonement of Christ, and this comprehends the y 
\ ; justice of God as well as His mercy, the threatenings of the law as well as the promises of grace. All , \ 
\ y 
y that philosophy teaches of the majesty of the Father, all that inspiration teaches of the beauties in the W 
i ' character of the Son, all that experience and the Bible teach of the purifying influence of the Holy \ 
\ Ghost, are involved in the atoning work of Christ.—From Professor Park’s Sermon on The Gospel W 


Ni Preached to the Poor. Vy 


Church Equipment. 


THE 


: Qi praia VELL 
© es BvD) 


FOR cH SCHOOL. DE -LLS 
aie with CHURCH ronaies Prices and terms FREE 


MENEELY & UOMPANY, 
. WEST TROY, N.Y, B 
> or Churches, Scuoola, etc., also Chimen 
and Peals. For2aore than half a centus’ 
‘== £znoted for saperiority over all others 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELLE CO., Boston, Masa. 


rHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURG cuits 


& the W ia 

UREST ee METAL, cee eee AND heWerla 
Send for Price and Catalog 

“McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. EALEIMORE, MOD 


C 4 U R C MM FOLDING-SEAT PEWS, 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SETTEES, ETC. 
) ALSO 
S GS PULPIT FURNITURE, 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Pubiic Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°¢F. 1th St-. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodehng churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A-visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., Meine, st 


New York, N.Y. 
The Great 


CHURCH LIGHT 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Hlectric. give 
the must powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, ete. New and el- 
egant designs. Send size of room. 

4 Get circular & estimate. A liberal 

4 discount to churches & the trade 
"t be deceived by cheap imitations, 

1. P. FRINK, 081 Pearl St.,N. Ye 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA R PETS foruse 
in CHU RCHIES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
SN solicit oErenpondenees 


JOHN H. He PRAY, SONS & (0,, 


Wholesale and Age CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, Sorina Boston. 


Established 1857. 


MERSC 


50.000 ramps 


YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST 92 ae AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YOR 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 
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bers, $6.00—ot FIVE, including at least THREE NEW 
subscribers, $10.00—of Five, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 

Receipts for subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inelosed. 

Change of Address.—In requesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. 

Wiscontinuances.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
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given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 
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W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


| all the year. 


NEW subscriber, | 
$5.00—Of THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- | 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

38 EAST 149 STREBT, N. Y. 


iE FiSK TEACHERS’ atone Nae 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York 
Chicayo, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- Wpaged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. ie 


| BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical an@® 
practical. Special instruction in New _Testameiut 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Septil5. Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
“=. RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
y 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOCL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For cirewlars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 


Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. 1. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal. 
Literary and other Art Studies. Sena for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD’S FAIR. 


Summer Residence, ponte furnished, to 
rent tor the season, with stable. Beautifully eeeeen 
ry Pond Road ta Sunset Hill, Pittsfield, 
onable. oh SMELT shown and Pa oniags 
given by H. PORTER SMITH, 72 Bedford St., Boston. 


SON torgunvenyeneanecevgresneaten err 


= Onn ‘THE West. 


fF well, the new paper issued oe The 
© CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PAC 


> CALLED THE WESTE RN SETTLERS 


Stells all about it and will be sent 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and peat AS 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 


hebusbbebarbesbeasbabeaddeebebbasbbase 


|A AND 
“GA res 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ExXCcuUuRSIOns. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 
TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The: very towesc races, including Sieeper, with com- 
plete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, alse 
otel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
press trains every Tuesday, rea the Boston and Maine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denyer, 
and Rio Grande Railways. Forrates and full particu ars 
of our excursions apply to ey nearest ticket agent or 

write A. PHILLIPS & C 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 
A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
Elevator, electric belis, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. pond for illustrated circular, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 

The most centrally located hotel in the city, oon 
ducted on the European plan, at none addition, Ke- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition ine 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens As 4 NING 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


VERY BEST 
Church Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and © 
BRefiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivableuse. Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR CO. 
420 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ml. 
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THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 & € 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
of the Gospel Hymns series. 


Words and Music Edition, Boards, . . 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, 


$45 per 100 


had at leading Book and Musie Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. THE JOHN CHURCH 60. 


76 F. Ninth St. NewYork. S. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn. 


TUST ISSUED! 
JUNIOR 
Christian Endeavor 
Songs, 


By IRA D.SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW. 
$25 per 100. 


5 Cents per Copy extra by Post. 
Jn Press, a Book of Words Only. Price %10 per 100. 
SPECIMEN PAGES SPNP FREE ON REQUEST. 
The United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price; #30 per 100. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy it ordered by Mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co, 
76 Bast 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


"7 By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Seripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; #4 per 100 hv express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y, 


WANTED 2 


To Sell 
“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” 
THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY; 


over 500 Magnificent Photographic Views, 
size 11’%'by 14% inches. Introduction by 


GEN. LEW. WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur.” 
Descriptions by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Russell 
Conwell, D.D., LL.D., Hon. Wm. GC. P. Breckin- 
ridge, Henry Watterson and other talented writers. 
Aheadof all competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
graphs, twice as many of them, more handsomely 
bound, and lower in poy sells at sight to people 
who never bought a book in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
' ging for territory; beautiful sample views free; 
absolute control of field; goods on credit; $6.00 
to $20.00 a day readily earned; suecess guaranteed, 
#@ MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
‘ Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 


NOW HAHAHA HH IHAIIOID Fancy Werk 
Tilust’ed Book on Fancy Work 
to JAN. salting & Uisoheting, 15) @BOOK 
embroid’y stitches, tter, 
10 Cts. rol’ y itches, patterns FREE! 


for working alphabet and de- Ok) 
SOOS035 signs for making tidies&cush- Oe 
te] * ions, also beautiful Japanese 

tray mat, given to trial subscribers to ‘The Hlome, a 
family story paper for young & old, with fashions & fancy x) 
work illustrated. Send 10¢ and we'll send The Home from| 

Ow BANU’ Y 1894 and giveyou this book. 
The Home, 141 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


The 
* Harris” 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giy- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving | warts 


For sale at the office of the Congregationavist, Boston. 
For School chil- 


CRIBBLING PAPE dren, Business and 


Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 

size. For use witha pencil. Price 10 cents per 

- , pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 

size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 

price will be sent by, express, aS Merchandise post- 

age is too high. HOMAS TODD, Beacon Press 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, f 


He says itis the best . 


$60“ 100) 
Words only at a 10 and 20 cents per copy may also be | 


Children’s Day 
= = MUSIC =|} = 
New No. XXVII. 


Pilgrim 
My Country. 


Children’s 


° Ill. The Children and 
Services. the Kingdom. 
By M,C. HUZARD!| te CB In vomte, 
| Musical Editor, XI. Bible Children. 
JOHN W. TUFTS.) XV. The Good Fight. 


XXII. The Lord’s 


Price 5cts.; 100 copies, $4.00. 
; Samples, 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday Schoo! & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 


Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price50 cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHIER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing hook for Sunday Schools. 
Price 25cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. |THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the chon 
and for organists. Price $150 ayear. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


XIX. My Sunday School. 


Garéen. 


LL DT OUD: 


Completion of Pierce’s Life of Sumner. 


Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Stmuner, 


Volumes III. (1845-1860) and LY. 
By Epwarp L. PIErcr. 


(1860-1874). 
8vo, cloth. Uniform 
with Volumes I. and II. With two por- 


traits. $6.00. 


Mr. Pierce, as is well known, was designated in Mr. 
Sumner’s will as one of his literary executors, and so in 
1877 he began that work which he has now completed, 
An extremely conscientious writer and an ardent ad- 
mirer of Mr. Sumner, he spared no pains in preparing 
the book, and read nearly all the 40,000 letters which Mr. 
Sumner left in his library—the sum total of nearly all 
that statesman’s correspondence. 


“Mr. Pierce modestly entitles his work a ‘Memoir.’ 
Itis far, far more. Itis,in the best sense of the word, 
a life history, and intermingled with it is very much of 
American history never before written and of the 
greatest value to the historical student. The work is, 
in effect, the political history of one of the most im- 
portant eras in our country.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


Complete sets of the Mmemork AND LETTERS 
OF CHARLES SUMNER. 4 vols, cloth, in box, 
$12.00. 

At all Bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


SVTSSCVCVSVSESVVSESEBSEOSE 
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The Pilgrim 


: 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


BOSTON. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


Lesson Helps. 


,Congregational Sunday School and Pub. Society, 


VOESVVSSCSSSSISVVSSTSVSVSISSssesqsoeswsesewsseses 


» 


On the International 
Lessons in Six Grades. 


Qn the Life of Jesus the 
Christ in Puree Grades. 


Boston and Chicago. 


6202020000008 48084O8E 


ie 


A:STUDY- OF 


THE-LIFE 
OF 


IN: 52- LESSONS 


(THREE GRADES) 


The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth= 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. Maps 
and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 
each lesson in the Junior grade. 


The 52 Lessons bound in one volume, each grade, 30c. 


Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, “ Co 8c. 
Postage on the bound volumes 8 cents each; quartetlies postpaid. 
Samples of quarterlies free upon application, 


(=~ Also, the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the International Lessons : the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOMER AND THE EPIC. 


By Anprew Lane, M.A., Hon. LL.D., St. 
Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

“Besides scholarship, extraordinary critical ability 
and special knowledge of early epic poetry in many 
languages, Mr. Lang brings to the task of Homeric 
criticism something, pernane, even rarer—breadth of 
view and keen sense of what is ridiculous in criticism.” 
— Times. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE 
MARBOT. 


Translated from the French. By A.J. BUTLER. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. 


By RicHarp A. Proctor and A. CowPER RaAn- 
YARD. With 3i plates and 472 illustrations 
in the text. 4to, $12.00. 

“Will be acceptable to all students of astronomy in its 
more popular aspects, alike for the lucidity of its style, 


the copiousness of its matter and the attractiveness of 
its illustrations.”— Times. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. (Wew Volume.) 


YORK. 


By James Rating, M. A., D.C. L. With maps 
and plans. 1210, $1,25. 


Recent Volumes in the Series. 


New York. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
‘With maps and plans, $1.25. 


Boston. By H. Casor Loper. With maps 


and plans, $1.25. 


OUT OF DOORS IN TSAR LAND. 


A Record of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wandererin Russia. By Frep J.WHISHAW. 
With frontispiece and vignette by Charles 
Whymper. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


VOICES FROM FLOWER-LAND. 


By Emity E. ReapEerR. Original Couplets. A 
Birthday Book and Language of Flowers. 
New edition. Illustrated by Ada Brooke. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
New Volume. 


DIVISION AND REUNION, 
1829-1889. 

By Wooprow Wixson, Ph. D., LL. D., Profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence in. Princeton Uni- 
versity. Author of ‘‘ Congressional Govern- 
ment,’ etc. With five colored maps. Pp. 
xix-326. Cloth, $1.25. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The Colonies, 1492-1750. 


By Revusen Goud THwaAireEs. With four colored 
maps. 322 pages, $1.25. 


Formation of the Union,1750-1829. 


By ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, A. B., Ph. D., the 
acs of the series. With 5 colored maps, 
$1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & (0., Publishers, 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Victor + 
Wicycles 


Are first in tires and improvements. The 


best pneumatic with inner tubes removy- 
able through the rim. If you are going 
to ride why not ride the best? 

Victor catalog is yours for the asking, 


Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- 
ton, Denver, San Francisco. A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
oG= With 100 illustrations, 8vo, $2.00. 


These papers from Scripner’s Macazine relate to home-winning and to 
iw the characteristic features of city, suburban, and country houses, with sugges- 
eM ot tions by acknowledged authorities as to the most desirable features of each class, 


¥ART OUT OF DOORS. 


Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Full of ideas and suggestions regarding the artistic arrangement of grounds, driveways, paths, 
flower-beds, trees, etc., all characterized by a genuine enthusiasm and love for the subject, and fine 
taste in the treatment of it. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 
By Mrs. Witiiiam Starr Dana. With. over 100 illustrations by MARIon 
SATTERLEE. Second Edition. Square 12m0, $1.50 net. 


‘‘ With this compact and intelligible guide the least learned lover of floral beauty may acquire 
with ease and pleasure a store of information, The book is got up in excellent style, and the illustra- 
tions are real works of art.’’—Boston Beacon. 5 


é ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


By Mrs. Schuyler VAN RENSSELAER. 


The Beach of Falesé, The Bottle Imp, and Isle of Voices. 
Stevenson. Iflustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


“Most delightful. Some of the most characteristic and best work of Stevenson is found in the 
y volume. '—Boston Traveller. bd : 


|. STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. 
By Ocrave THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.25. 


“‘It is a genuine pleasure to have the opportunity of calling attention to tales so good, so.whole- 
some, so fresh. The Western character has never been better presented.’’—Boston Courier. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. 
C. Van Dyke. With 24 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


“They take a broad survey, they deal with the points it is worth while to know about, they are 
perfectly lucid, and are very charming in their literary art.”—N. Y. Sun. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF [MIDDLE LIFE. 
By FrancisQuz Sarcey. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


¢ 

x “A very entertaining volume. It is written with much sparkle and cleverness, and will be read 
t with eagerness.”’—New York Tribune. 
vy 


By Rosert Louts 


By Joun 


SECOND BOOK OF VERSE. By Eucene Fiero. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘*On various themes, many of them clever, all of them readable, with a touch of nature in every 
ae line.’"—N. Y. Fournal of Commerce. 


SOCIAL STRUGGLERS. By Prof. H. H. Boysen. 12mo, $1.25. 


This new novel relates the experience of a Western family endeavoring to secure a footing in 
New York Society. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743-74 
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SIMULTANEOUS collection in be- 
AN half of local church extension has sel- 
dom, if ever, been, attempted in our 
deupinination or others, $0 far as we know. 
But the experiment is to be put to the test 
here in Boston, Sunday, May 14, when nearly 
all of the thirty-one Congregational churches 
will take contributions for this object. The 
outcome will go far toward proving whether 
or no this new organization has a mission. 
This union movement represents one of the 
two lines of activity which the new Pilgrim 
Association was formed to pursue, the other 
_ branch being municipal reform. From a 
number of applicants ‘for aid, its committee 
on church extension has sifted out three 
enterprises, two in the outskirts and the 
third, the Swedish church, as most deserv- 
ing of aid this year. It marks a desirable 


advance in our methods of planting and. 


sustaining churches when an organization 
can be trusted to oversee the field and to 
recommend the objects worthy of assist- 
ance. Givers will at once see that the ends 
of economy and efficiency are thereby sub- 
served. Furthermore, such a united effort 
will show that our denomination is capable 
of working together for a concrete object. 
We trust, therefore, that the collection of 
May 14 will be large and spontaneous, 
Whatever Boston accomplishes in this direc- 
tion will be suggestive and inspiring to the 
rest of the country. 


The Grinnell (Io.) Association, at its re- 


cent meeting, unanimously voted to recom- . 


‘mend candidates for appointment to foreign 
missionary work and to the churches of the 
association to which such candidates may 
belong; that they should call councils of 
churches to consider the qualifications of 
the candidates, the results, if favorable, to 
be forwarded with the candidate’s applica- 
tion to the Prudential Committee of the 
board. This would place the council before, 
instead of, as at present, after acceptance 
by the committee and would relieve it of 
responsibilities for the doctrines of appli- 
eants. It should be remembered, what has 
sometimes been overlooked in recent dis- 
cussions concerning the examination of 
candidates, that those accepted for minis- 
terial appointment as missionaries must 
afterwards be approved by ordaining coun- 
ceils, at which abundant opportunity is 
always given for questions on theological 
doctrines. 


The cause of temperance is making cheer- 
ing progress in the South, not only in South 
Carolina, where the experiment is about to 
be tried of taking the control of the sale 
of liquor into the hands of the government, 
but in other States also. Of this the writer 
found abundant evidence in a recent visit. 
In Georgia the law forbidding saloons within 
four miles of a schoolhouse means practical 
prohibition in the country districts. A large 
number of the cities are going “ dry,’ and 
there is great interest in the voting on the 


Leg 


liquor question. Under the local option 
law about 100 of the 137 counties have com- 
plete. prohibition. The same condition pre- 
vails in Mississippi. Already more than 
half the counties in the State and over forty 
of the leading towns have gone ‘dry,’ and 
more are sure to follow. All this progress is 
being made without the aid of a political 
prohibition party, which has practically no 
existence there. The greatest obstacle to 
prohibition is the negro vote. Governor 
Northen of Georgia says that nine-tenths of 
the negroes in that State are opposed to pro- 
hibition, yet drink is their greatest enemy. 


Mr. Henry ©. Bowen has secured re- 
sponses from eighty-six of the 250 corporate 
members of the American Board to his pos- 
tal card argument against the appointment 
of Mr. Noyes to be a missionary in Japan, 
which appointment has been unanimously 
requested by the Japan Mission. Mr. Bowen 
claims that sixty-seven of these indorse his 
argument. One of these replies we print 
herewith—that of Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, a 
member of the Prudential Committee. It 
hints how far from a complete statement is 
Mr. Bowen’s postal card argument: 

As a square, mathematical statement, cover- 

ing the whole case as you present it, I say, 
No! But suppose your statement does not 
cover the whole case, or suppose the premises 
are changed, then the conclusion should be 
changed. On the conditions you name there 
should be no appointment; on other conditions 
there might be. 
It is not to be wondered at that Secretary 
Strong says, ‘‘I regret that the matter is in 
discussion in the papers prior to the posses- 
sion of information which the committee 
is seeking and which the public ought to 
have before judging the case.’’ Such news- 
paper warfare as leads members of the board 
blindly to commit themselves in advance, 
before they.know fhe facts, upon questions 
which must come up at the annual meeting 
will do much toward bringing the board 
into public contempt. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH UP TO 
DATE, 


Whatever be the final conclusion respect- 
ing the demand for and the success of in- 
stitutional churches, they are so distinct- 
ive a phase of the forward Christian 
movement of our. time that it behooves us 
to note their methods and to watch their 
progress. With a view to providing our 
readers with fresh and comprehensive in- 
formation we have been publishing for four 
successive weeks a series of sketches, each 
of which has pictured one such church. 
Our design has been not merely to describe 
their varied activities but to set forth the 
principles underlying this kind of work and 
to determine, if possible, the actual results. 
These four and no others have been selected 
because they are as widely known and as 
typical as any, and they all have been pur- 
suing these lines of effort long enough to 


render it possible to judge them fairly and 
discriminatingly. 

So far as we can trace its origin the 
phrase, ‘‘institutional church,’’ was first 
used by Professor Tucker, but, whether he 
or some one else was its coiner, it has estab- 
lished itself now in our ecclesiastical termi- 
nology and represents the endeavor of the 
church to exert a continuous influence upon 
the whole life of man. In the words of one 
of its chief champions, it ‘‘ begins with the 
people just where they are, meets the needs 
of which they are conscious and so gener- 
ally leads them to be conscious of needs 
higher and nobler.” The idea is not ap- 
plied, to be sure, through cast-iron meth- 
ods. It is elastic and admits of a variety 
of concrete realizations. While the four 
churches which we have described all stand 
for the institutional idea, they differ in the 
relative prominence given to one or another 
side of it. St. George’s, for instance, with 
its magnificent, model parish house, natu- 
rally puts much of its strength into educa- 
tional and industrial work,‘and its admira- 
ble equipment enables it to obtain a pecul- 
iarly strong grip upon young men. The 
Fourth Church, Hartford, on the other 
hand, emphasizes evangelism and has been 
remarkably successful in reclaiming the 
fallen. At the Jersey City Tabernacle the 
amusemental features are kept to the front, 
and the church aims especially to fill the 
leisure hours of the working young men 
and women who flock to it full with whole- 
some pleasure. At Berkeley Temple, while 
othér lines are not neglected, an exceptional 
amount of energy is put forth through the 
church office in attending to the wants of 
all sorts and conditions of men and women 
who are in need of sympathy, advice and 
succor. Moreover, Berkeley Temple has 
remarkably developed its music and the 
Sunday evening service. 

But while all these churches have their 
distinctive differences they are alike in 
certain fundamental characteristics. They 
either make their free pews absolutely free 
or else adopt a system which practically 
secures the ends intended by the free sys- 
tem.“ They all believe in the week day use 
of the church edifice, and strive to make it 
the center of the social life of the neighbor- 
hood. They have increased their pastoral 
force. They approach men not only through 
the ordinary means of grace but through 
extraordinary. 

Now the crucial question comes, How have 
they succeeded? One thing is certain, none 
of the churches would go back to their 
former state and ways. The new wine could 
never be pent up in the old skins. More- 
over, figures tell the story of the actual spir- 
itual results. When, as our sketches have 
shown, hundreds in a few short years are 
brought into membership, it looks as if the 
spirit of God can work through novel chan- 
nels. To the query so often put, ‘‘Is the 
institutional church secularizing religion?”’ 
this much at least can be said, it certainly 
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has not had that effect upon the pastors and 
their fellow-laborers. It would be hard to 
find a set of men more ardent in their devo- 
tion to Christ than the men who are identi- 
fied with institutional work. Moreover, as 
respects the body of the membership, if the 
prayer meeting be taken as the thermometer 
of the spiritual life, or if a visitor comes in 
contact with the rank and file, he gains the 
impression that a strong and constant desire 
to save men permeates the entire church. 

The fact cannot be gainsaid that the insti- 
tutional churches are reaching the masses. 
Mistakes may be made, certain experiments 
fail, but the activities as a whole yield re- 
turns which seem to justify the outlay. 
‘* But,’’? some une says, ‘‘a bowling alley or 
a millinery class never converted a soul.” 
True, but even a Bible, or the best tract in 
the world, needs behind it the interpreting 
power of a Christlike personality to ac- 
complish the desired effect. It does not 
make so much difference just how a Chris- 
tian forms a friendship with an outsider 
provided the relation is made to subserve 
the highest spiritual interests of both, and 
the church has a right to employ any wor- 
thy measure which will prove to the world 
that it is like its Master the Friend of men. 

It ought to be a matter of denominational 
pride that three of the four churches de- 
scribed in this series are Congregational. It 
is consonant with the energy and vitality of 
Congregationalism to push out as a pioneer 
into untried fields. As we look the country 
over we find other churches of our order of 
the institutional type, such as the Plymouth 
Church in Milwaukee and the Tabernacle in 
Denver. The Pilgrim Church in Cleveland 
is now to be classified with them, and there 
are still other churches, like the Pilgrim in 
Worcester, which have various institutional 
features. 

Any church contemplating such a read- 
justment to the times should understand at 
the start that it means a larger outlay of 
money and a considerable modification of 
traditionalcustoms. Moreover, institutional 
work is necessarily carried on at high pres- 
sure, and the strain upon those engaged in 
it is heavy and exhausting. Not all churches 
are called upon to enter this field, but to 
many whose peculiar environment raises 
the problem of self-support, not to say of 
continued existence, it offers a way of sal- 
vation and puts before them a rare oppor- 
zunity to help save society. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR OPENED, 


The public can have only a faint céncep- 
tion of the extent of the thinking and plan- 
ning which culminated in the opening of 
the gates of the Exposition at Chicago last 
Monday morning. In the amount of money 
expended, in the dimensions of the ground 
occupied, in the variety and beauty of the 
buildings and in the comprehensiveness and 
splendor of the exhibit, no other similar at- 
tempt can compare with this. More than 
$33,000,000 have been expended already, and 
a larger amount has been appropriated by 
foreign governments than by all the States 
in the Union. 

Great national exhibitions belong almost 
entirely to this century and no international 
exhibition was ever attempted till the begin- 
ning of the latter half of this century. This 
shows how little the nations were really ac- 
quainted with one another before the pres- 
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ent generation,.and how rapidly mutual 
acquaintance and confidence have grown 
during the last forty years. The first inter- 
national exhibition was held at Hyde Park, 
London, in 1851, opened May 1 by Queen 
Victoria, in the Crystal Palace built for the 
occasion and since moved, to Sydenham. 
The exhibition had four departments—raw 
material, machinery, manufactures and fine 
arts. It was so successful that it was fol- 
lowed by others, in Paris (1855), London 
(1862), Paris(1867), Vienna (1873), Philadel- 
phia (1876), Paris (1878) and again in 1889. 
Each of these has attracted wider attention 
than its predecessors, but never have so 
many nations officially shared in any expo- 
sition as in ours. Even since the last 
world’s fair inventions have multiplied more 
rapidly, and have been more extensively ap- 
plied than ever before. This is especially 
true of the use of electricity, many of its 
applications of great value being as yet 
hardly understood at all by the common 
people. In short, the industrial world has 
developed so rapidly that the ordinary mind 
has been quite unable to keep pace with it. 

But this exhibition aims not only to show 
the material resources of the human race 
and its wonderful development in using 
them in recent years, it proposes to display 
the mental, moral and religious advance- 
ment of the nations. It will tell us of edu- 
cational systems, of methods of municipal 
government, of the progress of temperance, 
of the advancement of, woman, of the his- 
tory and life of Christian denominations and 
of the various religions of the world. 

Some of its results we can forecast with 
confidence. It will greatly enlarge popular 
knowledge, not only of the multitude who 
will visit it but of the larger multitudes 
who will remain at home. For the fair will 
pervade current literature for the next six 
months, and descriptions of its wonders will 
be read at almost every fireside in the land. 
It will awaken new impulses to study, it 
will stimulate invention, it will introduce 
new comforts into our homes, it will lead to 
better knowledge of the laws of health, and 
it will knit the different-sections of this 
great nation more closely together. We 
hope, also, that it will be so administered 
as to exalt man’s spiritual nature, to secure 
increased reverence for the Sabbath, greater 
consideration of the poorer and weaker by 
the richer and stronger classes and a wider 
and more controlling purpose to do the will 
of God. : 

But the good results of the exhibition will 
not be confined to our own nation. When 
we remember that at the French exposition 
of 1849 a proposal for the exhibition of 
foreign products was rejected by the minister 
of commerce as having been prompted by: 
the enemies of French industry, we can 
imagine how great an advance has been 
made in the last half-century in the inter- 
change of goods by commerce and in the.ac- 
quaintance of the nations with one another. 

We have good reason to expect that this 
fair will promote acquaintance between all 
the nations of the world more than any 
other similar enterprise has ever done. It 
will level barriers to international inter- 
course. Iv will lessen the possibilities of 
war. It will increase the feeling of brother- 
heed among men. It will help to dissemi- 
natetruth. That it may aid to fulfill proph- 
ecy and to bring in the golden age when 
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nations shall not learn war any more, and 

when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 

the earth, is our earnest hope and prayer. 
<p 


EDWARDS AMASA PARK, D.D. 


The portrait which adorns our first page 
this week represents one who was for a long 
time the foremost teacher of theology in 
our denomination. Professor Park was born 
in Providence, R.1I., Dec. 29, 1808, while his 
father was professor of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics in Brown University. He 
graduated at that institution in 1826 and at 
Andover Seminary in 1831. Ile was a pas- 
tor for two years at Braintree, and for a- 
brief period was professor of moral and 
intellectual philosophy and Hebrew liter- 
ature at Amherst College. In 1836 he be- 
came professor of sacred rhetoric at An- 
dover, where he has ever since resided. In 
1847 he changed his chair to that of Chris- 
tian theology, which he occupied till 1881, 
and since that time he has been professor 
emeritus. 

For more than a generation no man prob- 
ably had so great influence in shaping and 
guiding the religious thinking of New Eng- 
land as he. Multitudes of ministers whom ~ 
he has taught will look with, reverence and 
affection upon his face, and as many more 
of his pupils, perhaps, have finished their 
work and entered on their reward. Many 
were attracted from other seminaries and 
from schools of other denominations to 
spend middle year, to which class he gave 
his lectures, at Andover. 

Stalwart in body as in mind, with a keen 
sense of humor and a movement of thought 
that was first logical and then theological, 
he always held the attention of his students. 
In his earlier public life he was in advance 
of the theological thinking of his time, and 
was regarded by many as heretical. He did 
not dislike controversy, and his opponents 
were usually overborne by the weight of his 
logic and the force of his confidence in his 
positions. Big hc 

In 1844, with Dr. Bela B. Edwards, he 
established the Bibliotheca Sacra, was its 
editor-in-chief till 1851 and was one of its 
editors for forty years. He has written 
several memoirs of noted persons who were 
hisfriends. He edited a volume of essays on 
the atonement, with an introductory essay 
of his own. He has been a preacher of great 
power and often has occupied pulpits in 
Boston and other cities, particularly on oc- 
casions of special public interest. Some of 
his sermons by frequent repetition became 
widely known and were often. called for. 
A volume of these sermons, the last of his 
publications, was issued in 1885. The New 
England system of theology ripened and 
was perfected under his hand, and has been 
preached in more than a thousand pulpits 
by those who learned it from him. 

Ten years ago, when Professor Park laid 
down his active duties, he was earnestly 
urged to prepare his lectures for publica- 
tion and to give them in this form to the 
world. Had he done so no doubt they 
would have exerted a marked influence on 


- the theological thinking of the present time. 


He did not see fit to do this; Great changes 
have been going on in the religious world 
during the last decade. New methods of 
studying the Bible and remarkable results of 
scientific research and of philosophic study 
have had large influence in creating new 
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ways of approach to divine truth and in 
recasting the forms in which it finds ex- 
pression. It is hardly to be expected that 
Professor Park’s theology in published vol- 
umessvould attract the attention it received 
when its author was in the zenith of his 
power. Not the less is he still an active 
influence in the widening religious life of 
our denomination especially because he con- 
spicuously taught his pupils to think for 
themselves, even though they should’ reach 
conclusions different from his own; and the 
thoughts of a great number of them still 
turn to Andover Hill with affection and 
honor for him who has done so much to 
give it world-wide fame and who now is 
spending there the closing years of his 
long life. We are glad to be able to pre- 
sent his portrait for them and their children 
and the churches for which he has done so 
large and abiding service. 


MODERN CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


In its essential principles modern Chris- 


* tian service is the same thing as ancient, 


because the trutlis on which both are based 
are eternally the same. It always has been, 
it is, it always must include, doing justly, 
loving mercy, walking humbly with God, 
rendering good. for evil, and taking care to 
be genuine rather than merely formal and 
heartless. Nevertheless its forms and meth- 
ods alter somewhat from generation to gen- 
eration for it adapts itself harmoniously 
to the development of human society, 

-The most noticeable special feature in 
the most truly Christian service of the 
present day is its recognition of the fact 
that the gospel of Christ has a broader 
work to do than simply the salvation of 
souls. It does not forget or belittle this 
aim but still holds it as chief, regarding 
all others as subsidiary thereto. But it has 
learned that in order to save human souls 
more attention than in at least the recent 
past must be given to benefiting men in 
mind and in body; that, before ignorant or 
starving people can be led to accept Christ 
intelligently as their Redeemer from sin, it 
is advantageous, and even a duty, to give 
them some measure of knowledge or such 
food as they need in His name. This is 
merely returning to the method of Jesus 
Himself. It is the closest and most loyal 
imitation of His example. 

Christianity and philanthropy are not 
identical and must not be mistaken for one 
another, But there is no true Christianity 
which does not include philanthropy, and 
philanthropy, so far as it goes of itself, 
works in the line of Christianity. Itisas true 
now as in the apostolic days that ‘faith, 
if it have not works, is dead in itself,” 


and that the fact and quality of faith are ; 
rendered apparent by its works. 


‘“* By works 
aman is justified, and not only by faith.” 
The new movements aimed at the revela- 
tion to the poor, the ignorant, the neglected, 


_ the oppressed, of the tender interest in 


their welfare which the Christian Church 
always has felt, but too often has failed to 
express effectively, are as truly, although 


‘differently pesilike as are prayer and 


praise, 

Doubtless it is Barely in order to arouse 
His church on earth to a fuller and more 
practical recognition of this department of 
its required service that God has ordered 


‘human events so that the claims pad com- 


\\ 


tion. 


plaints of socialism have become so prom- 
inent of late. Some of them have con- 
siderable foundation in justice, and as 
Christian service goes on developing along 
the lines which now are being adopted so 
generally and so earnestly, they will be 
met, so far as they are reasonable and right, 
and the outcome will be rich in blessing to 
both the world and the church. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The result of the election in the seventh 
congressional district of Massachusetts is to 
be determined by a recount of the votes, 
now in progress. Upon the face of the re- 
turns Rey. Dr. William Everett of Quincy, 
son of the renowned Edward Everett, was 
elected by a majority of fourteen over Hon. 
W. E. Barrett, speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. Be the final decree what it may, the 
significance of this special election is in the 
fact that whereas the majority which Hon. 
H. C. Lodge had in this district in 1892 
was 2,611 over Dr. Everett, now Dr. Everett 
wins over his Republican opponent, and 
this not because of his (Dr. Everett’s) 


.Special favor with his party but because 


of the disfavor with which his oppo- 
nent was viewed by the independent Re- 
publicans of the district. The result shows 
that a nomination is not equivalent to an 
election in an exceptionally strong Repub- 
lican district, unless the title to the nomi- 
nation is beyond question and the repu- 
tation of the candidate approaches that of 
the ideal of the average elector. Dr. Ever- 
ett has the merit of having convictions and 
fearlessly expressing them. As a non-resi- 
dent representative he will also be some- 
what phenomenal. President Cleveland has 
shown his regard for reform principles in 
the administration of the postal service by 
promoting A, T, Sullivan, hitherto cashier 


‘and assistant postmaster, to be postmaster 


of the city of Brooklyn. Though the young- 
est incumbent the office has ever had, he is 
conceded to know more about the service 
and to be better equipped for the post than 
any other man, and his appointment hap- 
pens to please both people and politicians. 


j at Se Te a * 
At last both branches of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature are agreed upon a bill to 
wind up the swindling assessment endow- 


-ment orders, to distribute their assets among 


their certificate holders and to forbid for 
the future the transaction of any more busi- 
ness of this sort. Strenuous efforts were 
made to except existing companies from the 
law, but it was of no avail. Scurrilous cir- 
culars were distributed among all members 
of the Legislature aimed at Representative 
Bennett of Everett, who has been the leader 
of the movement to stop the business, but 
their animus was so plain, their typography 
and language were so offensive that they 
really helped Mr. Bennett more than they 
hurt him. The experience of Massachu- 
setts with these orders has, according to the 
estimate of Insurance Commissioner Mer- 
rill, cost it8 people several miliion dollars. 
These operations were with the sanction of 
the law of Massachusetts, and this late re- 
peal, after nearly all the endowment orders 
had met their natural death, does not re- 
move the disgrace from the State nor from 
those schemers who promoted the legisla- 
Both branches of the Legislature 


have agreed to the appointment of a com- 
mission to inquire into the Norwegian sys- 
tem of regulating the liquor traffic, to make 
investigation and to report to the next 
Legislature. 


For three days last week the metropolis 
was the scene of a demonstration of inter- 
national civilitieés the like of which the 
world has never seen. Whether viewed 
from: the standpoint of its unique scenic 
features or its majestic symbolism, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a more impressive series of 
events than the steaming of the united fleet 
from Hampton Roads to New York, the 
orderly alignment of the cruisers on either 
side of the North River, the rendering of 
respect to the flag of the United States and 
the President by the officers, crews and can- 
non of our own and foreign men-of-war, the 
weird display of electricity harnessed to 
turn ‘‘darkness into light”? and flash the 
messages of peace and war, the great re- 
ceptions to the distinguished guests given 
by the Union League and other clubs, the 
unprecedented parade of the marines and 
sailors of eight fereign nations through the 
city streets accompanied by the flower of New 
York’s citizen soldiery, the gorgeous ‘ func- 
tion”? in the Madison Square Garden and 
the elaborate dinner given by the Chamber 
of Commerce. Congress made generous ap- 
propriation for this event, New York as a 
municipality, her Chamber of Commerce 
and leading clubs have been equally patri- 
otic and geuerous, hence our visitors from 
abroad have been received with a hospital- 
ity as lavish as it was typical. 


While mighty ships and gayly appareled 
men have called forth enormous throngs,. 
bent only on sight-seeing and amusement, 
there must have been many both among for- 
eign guests and domestic spectators to whom 
the spectacle was educational and inspiring. 
Nowhere else in the world could such comity 
of professional warriors be secured. No- 
where else could such enormous, yet orderly, 
crowds be gathered, for whom neither armed 
soldiery nor police were necessary to pre- 
serve order. Nowhere else would a nation 
permit the landing of armed soldiers of its 
rivals in such numbers, and from few coun- 
tries would the invitation to do so be ac- 
cepted even were it proffered. If the for- 
eigners do not return to their homes pro- 
foundly impressed with the scenes they 
have witnessed and the proof they have had 
of ‘‘the triumph of democracy,” then they 
are unimpressionable. We, on the other 
hand, must realize how vast are the re- 
sources of our commercial rivals, how lav- 
ish they are with their ‘appropriations for 
naval development, how superior—in most in- 
stances—are their discipline and equipment. 
Several of the minor incidents of the cele- 
bration were notable. It was very fitting 
thata statue of John Ericsson, the great in- 
ventor, should be unveiled in Battery Parl 
while the great vessels were passing up the 
harbor to their places in the North River. 
If his services had not been proffered: to 
and accepted by the Union cause at a erit- 
ical time in the Civil War, our national his- 
tory since that time might have been quite 
different. Itis pleasant to know that here- 
after the American returning home from 
Europe or the emigrant seeking a home 
here will see ‘‘old glory” floating from 2 
pole 135 feet high, built with funds contrib- 
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uted by Union veterans and planted on the 
Navesink Highlands, N. J., where, last week, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the stars and 
stripes were raised. 


The past week in Chicago, for the officials 
and employés of the Columbian Exposition, 
has been one of disheartening weather, tre- 
mendous activity and endeavor to bring 
order out of chaos. Sunday, as a day of 
rest, was ignored and extra efforts put forth 
then to have the grounds and buildings pre- 
sent a semi-creditable appearance on Mon- 
day, the day of opening. The directors 
have had important sessions and seriously 
considered a proposition to throw off con- 
gressional control. This means, we fear, a 
decision to open the gateson Sunday. From 
Chicago come advices that ‘‘ those who wish 
to see the Lord’s Day kept at the World’s 
Fair’’ are alarmed by the events of the 
week. The whole history of this contest 
between the Sunday observing portion of 
our population and the directors at Chicago 
has prepared the public for such a decision. 
The local law prohibiting the sale of liquor 
has been defied and, by various devices, a 
definite decision upon the question of Sun- 
day closing has been postponed until the 
Now that a decision must 
be made and it is impossible for the op- 
ponents of Sunday opening to bring any 
pressure to bear, it would be quite charac- 
teristic of the management if it should 
make an adverse decision. 


A cosmopolitan throng of 440,000 people 
passed through the gates of the Columbian 
Exposition on the opening day, May 1, and 
many of them saw if they did not hear the 
simple yet impressive exercises with which 
the great exposition was formally opened. 
A march, specially composed for the occa- 
sion by Prof. J. K. Paine, was played by an 
orchestra of 600 performers led by Theodore 
Thomas. The blind chaplain of the national 
House of Representatives, Rev. W. H. Mil- 
burn, offered prayer. A poem by W. A. 
Croffut was recited by a professional elocu- 
tionist. The director general told of the 
high ideals and resolute efforts of the man- 
agers, and then the President of the re- 
public in a brief speech set forth the mean- 
ing of all the efforts that had been made by 
nations and individuals to make the exposi- 
tion a success, closing with the sentence: 

As by a touch the machinery that gives life 
to this vast exposition is now set in motion, 
so at the same instant let our hopes and as- 
pirations awaken forces which in all time to 
come shall influence the welfare, the dignity 
and the freedom of mankind. 

As the last word was uttered he touched a 
key that established connection with the 
machinery and in an instant a transforma- 
tion was wrought more marvelous than any 
effected by magician’s wands. Flags flut- 
tered, the people shouted, the orchestra 
played the Hallelujah Chorus, the wheels of 
the machinery began to revolve, fountains 
sent forth torrents of water illuminated by 
electric lights, the artillery thundered, bells 
pealed and the eager multitude was free to 
inaugurate that round of amusement and 
education which will not end until many 
months have passed and many millions have 
participated. The formal dedication of the 
Woman’s Building was a notable event the 
same day. Mrs. Potter Palmer, the Duchess 
de Veragua, the Countess de Brazza, the 
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Countess of Aberdeen and Princess Schach- 
offsky made speeches worthy of the event. 


It is thought by many that James A: Gar- 
field might have lived and long served his 
party and country had Guiteau’s weak mind 
not been led to conceive and execute his 
hideous act by the partisan editorials and 
speeches which the ‘‘stalwart’’ Republi- 
cans hurled at the heads of Garfield and 
‘the half-breeds.’’ Grave is the vesponsi- 
bility which wltra-partisan leaders incur 
when they hint at violence or cease discuss- 
ing principles and descend to personalities 
and virulence. Of the truth of this Great 
Britain just now is having marked proof. 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Sir Henry 
James and others of the Tory and Unionist 
leaders have been telling their Irish and 
English partisans that if the home rule bill 
passes they will be justified in resisting its 
execution. Good men, including bishops 
and editors of ecclesiastical journals, have 
exhausted the vocabulary of execration in 
picturing the character of Mr. Gladstone. 
As a legitimate result, during the past week 
Belfast has been the scene of cowardly at- 
tacks by Orangemen upon Roman Catholic 
laborers, boycotts against Home Rulers have 
been started, and, most startling of all, a 
weak-minded fanatic has been discovered in 
London, whose notebook and suspicious 
actions have given reasonable grounds for 
the belief that but for his capture the world 
might have been shocked by the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone. Realizing the rela- 
tion of cause and effect between the,incen- 
diary speeches of the Unionist leaders and 
the violence of the Belfast mobs and the 
plottings of the would-be assassin, there 
has been a tremendous accession of sympa- 
thy and support to the Liberal cause, a cor- 
responding revulsion against the anti-Glad- 
stonian leaders, and a scurrying by them to 
suppress the violence of their adherents in 
Ulster. The budget statement just pre- 
sented by Sir Vernon Harcourt proposes an 
increase of revenue through an expansion 
of the income tax, from which, by the way, 
Great Britain received £13,810,000 in year 
ending March 31, 1892, a fact worthy of note 
since it is suggested in high quarters that 
we may see this form of direct taxation in- 
troduced into our system of raising the na- 
tional revenue. 


The adoption of the Nyssen bill by the 
Belgian Senate confirms the work effected 
by the recent quiet revolution and, while it 
is far from satisfactory to the people, yet it 
is such a great gain over their prior condi- 
tion that they acquiesce, confident that the 
enlarged representation they will secure 


under the provisions of this bill will in due 


time bring forth legislation making man- 
hood the basis of suffrage. Bismarck has 
said a timely word against anti-Semitism 
and predicted that with the increase of inter- 
marriage between Gentiles and Jews, and 
juster discrimination between capitalists, 
there will be a change for the better, much 
of the present anti-Semitism being ‘simply 
the unreasoning jealousy of “‘ the have nots”? 


for ‘‘the haves,’’ not hatred -born of racial 


dislike or personal antipathy. Hungary, it 
is gratifying to note, is preparing to be more 
liberal in its treatment of the Jewish reli- 
gionists, and the Prussian Supreme Court 


has rendered a decision which is a decided: 


rebuff to the Jew-baiters of Germany. The 


Radical majority controlling the Norwegian 
Storthing has refused to vote on the civil 
list and decided to suspend its sittings, as a 
defiance of King Oscar because he refuses to 
approve the demand for a separate consular 
representation for Norway. ‘This is the 
latest and most pronounced act in an effort 
by Norway to secure greater recognition as 
a nation, which has been attracting the at- 
tention of students of European history for 
some time past. The Radicals are led by 
men of ability and discretion. It is scarcely 
thought that separation will come or blood 
be shed, but it is evident that Norway is 
chafing under the terms of the Riksaht of 
1815, and the concessions which from time 
to time Sweden has made seem to have little 
or no effect in appeasing the Norwegian appe- 


tite for increased rights and representation. 
— , 


IN BRIEF, 


The New York clergyman whose church 
had to pay duty upon him is reported as in- 
culcating the doctrine that an Englishman 
naturalized in this country should love his 
native land more than his adopted country. 
This is a pernicious heresy. ; 


If the long distance telephone were only 
completed to St. Louis we should be inclined 
to shout over the wires to a certain church 
committee there our emphatic disapproval of 
its inviting attitude toward a popular Boston 
pastor. 


The editorial, A Word to the Point, in last 
week’s Advance suggests the observation that 
it is of no consequence whether those who dis- 
cuss current subjects of special interest to our 
churches are pastors, theological professors or 
others so long as what they say is true and 
important. 


Be not discouraged, youthful preacher, rent 
and torn because of fancied lack of fertility in 
the pulpit themes. Merwin-Marie Snell, a 
recent convert to Protestantism from Roman- 
ism, says that Cardinal Gibbons has been 
known to preach the same sermon a dozen 
times in the space of two weeks. 


Did you ever know a Christian who didn’t 
backslide as soon as he began to grow rich ?— 
The Ram’s Horn, 

Yes,a great many of them. Quite as profound 
a question would be, Do you know any Chris- 
tians who failed to become spiritually minded 
as soon as they began to lose their property ? 


The Yale theological students must have 
been stimulated intellectually and enriched 
spiritually by the notable lectures of Mr. 
Horton, which we have reported fully. A 
salient sentence this from one of last week’s 
lectures: ‘‘The minister is committed to but 
one theme, and that ‘is the largest possible 
knowledge of Christ.’”? Would that all who 
stand as Christ’s special representatives re- 
membered this. 


The stories of toil and endurance by our mis- 
sionaries on the frontier often move our sym- 
pathies. Butsome men appear to enjoy climb- 
ing hills of difficulty. Here, for example, we 


have it on good authority that Dr. A. P. Pea-- 


body, when past threescore and ten, walked 
ten miles from Cambridge to Woburn one 
Sunday morning, preached twice and returned 
on foot in the evening. How many of our 
younger ministers could make a record like 
that? 


One of Chicago’s latest claims is that it is 
the chief center of theology, and the facts 
seem to justify it. For it has six theological 
seminaries, representing as many denomina- 
tions, with sixty professors and 830 students. 
The problems which most interested the theo- 


_ logian of fifty years ago could best be solved 
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in retirement from the world, but those which 
absorb the attention of the theologian to- 
day draw him irresistibly into the great cen- 
ters of this world’s life. 


_ Thelannouncement that Dr. H. A. Stimson 
will preach the annual sermon before the 
_American Home Missionary Society in Sara- 
toga on the evening of May 30 will serve as an 
‘additional magnet to draw people to that an- 
‘niversary. The completed program, as pub- 
‘lished on page 723, foreshadows a feast fully 
“up to the customary standard. In addition to 
old and fayorite speakers quite a number of 
new voices are to champion the glorious cause 
of America’s evangelization. 


The Amherst students must go to church on 
‘Sunday. So the faculty bas decided, and we 
think wisely. Amherst is a Christian college, 
holding that public worship is as important a 
factor in education as any department of study. 
In such.an institution, while the students are 
regarded and treated as coming to secure the 
greatest good from the course, order is essen- 
tial to success. When attendance on recita- 
tions is made voluntary, it will be time to 
make attendance on church services voluntary 
also. 


It is rather startling to be told that the epi- 
demic¢ of typhoid fever at Springfield, Mass., 
last fall, by which twenty-six lives were lost 
and a much larger number endured great suf- 
fering, can be traced directly to one farm 
which furnished milk to the city. Nor was it, 
either, the result of culpable carelessness, but 
rather of ignorance not to’ be wondered at. 
The plague of cholera is not so much to be 
dreaded as are some preventable diseases al- 
ways lurking around our doors lying in wait 
‘for our lives. ; 


It is said on good authority that in a certain 
penitentiary in the country a convict, whose 
crime was stealing, is compelled to labor at 
cutting out pieces of pasteboard which are put 
between the outer and inner soles of shoes 
which are to be sold as made of solid leather. 
‘Which fact naturally suggests to the Listener 
of the Transcript the following question: ‘If 
a penitentiary is a house where prisoners are 
given correction with a view to their reform, 
what lesson in honesty can this man receive 
from his daily participation in a dishonest act, 
by which somebody is systematically plunder- 
ing the public?” 


Somehow it does seem as if political offices 

were far more eagerly desired than ecclesiasti- 
.cal. We look on foreign missionary service as 
involving sacrifice, yet President Cleveland is 
besieged by applicants who desire to go in 
the name of their country on missions to 
the remotest lands. At the same time the 
office of bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
Massachusetts goes begging, one after another 
‘of quite a long list of candidates having de- 
clined to allow their names to be used. We 
trust that a satisfactory choice may be made of 
a successor to Bishop Brooks at the Episcopal 
Convention this week. : 


Very eminent gentlemen recently have been 
telling Bostonians of the defects of the journal- 
ism of today and their ideals of the journalism 
of tomorrow. Why not make the standard of 
the Public Ledger of Philadelphia universal ? 
- It has been so successful in the past that it 

' has just had to enlarge its proportions. What 
_does it aim to do? j 
' To be an. accurate, reliable, clean, public- 
spirited, independent journal, having no 
friends who are not friends of the public to 
praise; no enemies who are not public enemies 
to condemn; no interests to serve which are 
‘not public interests; it will continue. to best 
serve itself by serving best the public. 


The first in a series of articles on ways in 
which girls may earn.a living appears this 
week in the Home Department and is written 
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by one who holds high rank as a public libra- 
rian. Four others will follow in course of 
time from those who are experts in their par- 
ticular fields of activity. Miss Lucy Wheelock 
will write on kindergarten work, Miss Anna 
Barrows on domestic science, Dr. Mary F. 
Hobart on the medical profession and Miss 
Linda Richards, recently from Japan and now 
superintendent of the New England Hospital 
in Roxbury, on professional nursing. These 
articles will undoubtedly assist the large army 
of girl graduates who will soon be seeking 
their niche in the world to decide whether 
they are adapted to any of the careers de- 
scribed, and will be serviceable as well to 
other young women. 


““T rejoice that there is a renaissance of 
patriotism in the United States,’ said ex- 
President Harrison, in a talk which he gave to 
the thousands of school children of Indianapo- 
lis who gathered last week to pay their hom- 
age to the liberty bell en route to the Colum- 
bian Exposition. It makes the heart leap 
with joy as one reads the story of the en- 
thusiasm which this priceless relic has called 
forth on its journey from Philadelphia to Chi- 
cago. Certainly a renaissance will come if 
the school children everywhere along the 
route have had such expositions of the mean- 
ing of the bell as the ex-president gave at 
Indianapolis. He said: 

Let us never forget that the liberty which 
this bell rang in was a liberty regulated by 
law (cheers) ; a liberty to be free to do as each 
one pleased only so far as the rights of others 
were not invaded. Let us learn again this 
great lesson that no worthy object can be pro- 
moted except upon the lines of social and law- 
ful submission to public authority. ... It is 
the law, casting its shelter over every house- 
hold, arming every man in a panoply that 
should be impenetrable, that makes our home 
life possible and these schools what they are. 


a 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The Congregational Club was happy in 
securing for its April meeting Rey. Robert F. 
Horton, Yale’s Lyman Beecher lecturer. 
His topic was the Forward Movement in Re- 
-ligious Thought and Work in England. He 
was introduced to the club by his friend, 
Rey. Dr. Bradford, as the first Nonconform- 
ist who ever received the high honor of elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Union Society 
of Oxford and of nomination as a theologi- 

cal examiner in that city. 

Mr. Horton defined the phrase ‘‘ forward 
movement’? as an attempt to reach and 
hold for Christ the democracy of London 
and of England by drawing within Chris- 
tian and Congregational church influences 
those great masses of working people who 
are outside of religious organizations and 
church buildings and from whom _ the 
churches had largely held aloof by with- 
drawing themselves from crowded centers 
of population and planting themselves in 
comfortable suburbs. English Congrega- 
tionalists are experimenting on this prob- 
lem, but little is effected as yet beyond get- 
ting light as to the best methods of solving 
it. 

Mr. Percy Alden, at the head of the great 
university settlement movement in East 
London, was to have followed Mr. Horton 
with an account of that work, but, as he had 
been reluctantly released for the evening in 
favor of the Hartford club, Mr. Horton 
gave some of its chief features, describing 
it as thoroughly practical, perhaps shocking 
to some good people who might look upon 
Mr, Alden as an Anarchist or even Nihilist. 
At a little church holding about 900 Mr. 
Alden speaks on Sunday morning to a list- 
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less audience not half filling the place. .In 
the afternoon every seat is occupied by in- 
terested working men, listening attentively 
to the gospel and joining heartily in the sing- 
ing and the prayers. These workingmen, 
though alienated from conventional methods 
of preaching and working, are found to re- 
spond quickly to the simple appeal of a Christ- 
like life and the announcement of the simple 
gospel of our Lord, ready to accept the un- 
conventional forms of religion which are 
the very essence of Congregationalism. 

Then there is the adult school movement, 
originated by the Quakers. Atseven o’clock 
every Sunday morning working men meet in 
the different schoolrooms to learn to read 
and write and to study the Bible. They 
receive a hearty welcome and show deep in- 
terest in religious questions. London has 
300,000 people who either have no income 
or on less than one guinea a week are trying 
to keep a whole family from starvation. 
There are between 200 and 300 Congrega- 
tional churches in the city, but those in its 
central portions are mostly declining. The 
forward movement in London seeks to bring 
together all the forces of these churches, 
their social, political, municipal and di- 
rectly religious influence, to bear upon the 
problem that is puzzling and distracting all 
thoughtful and earnest English people. 

How shall it be done? These are some 
features of the most probable method: (1) 
At some central point a great and united 
Congregational church, far withdrawn from 
the suburbs and making the box of the great 
wheel of London. Here should be a contin- 
uous mission from Sunday to Sunday for the 
simple purpose of presenting the gospel of 
Christ to the vast, mobile masses of London- 
ers streaming through its streets. (2) A 
central pulpit, where the thought expressed 
shall represent our convictions as Congrega- 
tionalists, thus bringing to bear the influ- 
ence of the London churches upon the great 
social questions which are always emerging 
in our city and national life. We will not 
listen to the voice which so often says to us, 
‘This lower stratum of London, this rub- 
bish of humanity, let it work itself out and 
perish, and turn your attention to the next 
generation.’’ No, we will listen to the voice 
which says, ‘‘I came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” People in England 
feel that the day of negation is past, that 
the day of skepticism is passing, that the 
day of assurance is approaching. In this 
spiritual atmosphere they are working—an 
atmosphere of hope. Despondent about 
London, they are not despondent about the 
gospel. Often distressed about the condi- 
tion of the people, they have lost no whit of 
faith in the power that can save them. 
They hope to enter upon a period of growth, 
expansion and victory in winning England, 
and specially its great capital city, to the 
allegiance of our Lord and Saviour. 

Drs, Abbott and. Meredith and Professor 
Briggs followed with brief remarks, mainly 
showing the points of likeness and of un- 
likeness between the problems on which the 
English brethren are working and our own, 
the methods of their solution, and the cer- 
tainty of the final issue under the all-caring 
providence and covenant promises of God. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Horton ad- 
dressed’ a highly appreciative audience in 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, speaking 
not so much of the work taxing the energy 
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and wisdom of the churches here and in 
England today as of the spirit essential 
to its successful prosecution. He won all 
hearts by the charm of his voice and man- 
ner, but still more by his practical Christian 
common sense and the intensely evangelical 
tone of his address. 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club was 
treated to an instructive and entertaining 
address by Rev. Dr. Buckley, editor of the 
Ohristian Advocate, on Hypnotism, Unrecog- 
nized and Recognized. To this subject Dr. 
Buckley has long been giving profound 
study, and very few men anywhere are so 
well qualified to speak upon it ‘‘ to edifica- 
tion.’’ By careful scientific definition and 
discrimination the doctor made very clear to 
his hearers the various states, normal and 
abnormal, natural or artificially produced, 
classed under the names hypnotism, mes- 
merism, animal magnetism, electro biology, 
etc., and spoke of the effects wrought by 
them in all pbases of life upon all classes 
of people in all callings, secular and reli- 
gious. 

Our great Columbian three days’ show, 
for which so elaborate preparations had 
been made, can hardly be called a success. 
Indeed, by reason of the flood, the grand 
nayal parade up and down. the Hudson, 
which many thousands came far to see, fell 
not far short of being a failure. And a 
great pity it was, for not twice in a lifetime 
does one see the ships of war of so many 
nations and the reproductions of naval struc- 
tures of generations long gone by floating 
side by side in the same harbor. Eyen as it 
was many thought the display worth stand- 
ing for hours in the rain to catch glimpses 
of through fog and smoke, but to have seen 
it in comfort under a clear, sunlit sky would 
have been something one could never forget. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The advance guard of the,annual spring 
conventions. has already made a descent 
‘upon Washington and in May the main 
army will invade the city. Two important 
conventions have just been concluded. One 
was the fifth annual convention of the rail- 
road commissioners of the various States, 
‘which was very fully attended, nearly all 
the States being represented. Much earnest 
and intelligent discussion took place con- 
cerning a number of important subjects, 
such as safety appliances, reasonable rates, 
uniform classification of freights, pooling of 
earnings, etc., and the trend of discussion 
and action was noticeably toward a higher 
administrative level. The second conven- 
tion was that of the National Academy of 
Science, which was attended by more than 
a hundred members, including Professors 
Marsh, Brewer and Chittenden of Yale; 
Chandler, Gold and Hyatt of Cambridge 
and Boston; Bell of telephone fame; Asaph 
' Hall the astronomer; Barker and Cope of 
Philadelphia; Gibbs of Newport; Sir George 
Dawson of Ottawa; Dr. Packard of Provi- 
dence; Harkness, Newcomb, Barnes, Men- 
denhall, Powell, Abbe, Barrows, Chicker- 
ing, Mitchell and many other distinguished 
scientists. Several papers on abstruse philo- 
sophical themes were read and also two or 
three on matters of general interest, like 
immigration and the assimilation of races in 
the United States. 

The great event of this month here will 
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be the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, which begins in the New York 
Avenue Church on May 18 and will prob- 
ably continue a fortnight. This is looked 
forward to by all Presbyterians with not a 
little fear on account of the appeal in the 
case of Rev. Dr. Briggs, which will come 
before the assembly for settlement. Several 
other matters of special interest will also 
be considered, including the reports from 
the presbyteries approving or disapproying 
the revision of the Confession of Faith. As 
to the outcome of the Briggs matter Pres- 
byterians here express considerable doubt 
aud, in fact, they evince a not unnatural 
disposition to avoid the painful topic alto- 
gether, but there appears to be a general 
preference that the case should be finished 
on this occasion one way or the other. 
Great preparations are being made for the 
assembly socially, as it promises to be one 
of the largest and most interesting, as well 
as most important, gatherings of distin- 
guished people ever entertained in the city. 

Another convention, the tenth annual 
conference of the Atlantic district of the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North America, is now. in session. The 
conference is a large one and has listened 
with much interest to various reports 
on educational matters, missionary work, 
church extension and other important mat- 
ters. 

A recent decision of the Virginia Supreme 


‘Court of Appeals has caused great sorrow 


and indignation in this community. While 
the predominant sentiment here is strongly 
opposed to professional horse racing and 
pool selling, a certain element is in favor of 
it, as is the case in every large city, and the 
fascination of gambling has in former years 
exerted a deleterious influence upon many 
of our young men whilea race track was in 
active existence in the suburbs and pool- 
rooms were allowed in the city. These were 
abolished some time ago, but they sprang 
up again just across the Potomac, at the 
end of Long Bridge, in Virginia. To ex- 
tirpate this and other ‘‘ turf exchanges”’ in 
that State the Legislature at Richmond last 
year enacted a law which was supposed to 
cover the case. An arrest having been 
made under this law, conviction followed, 
but an appeal was taken to the higher 
court and through some legal pettifoggery 
the appeal has been sustained and the de- 
cision of the lower court reversed. So now 
the young men are still subjected to the 
dangerous temptation over the river, and 
the gamblers there are carrying on their 
business more impudently than ever. 

It is probable that within a few days three 
commissioners will be appointed to treat 
with the five civilized tribes of Indians for 
the purpose of securing some arrangement 
by which their tribal condition may be abol- 
ished, the ultimate intention being to form 
them into a new territory and perhaps a 
state. Itis hoped by many connected with 
the Government that this may be eventually 
accomplished, but the most sanguine agree 
that the negotiations will in all probability 
be slow and difficult. Congress passed a 
law providing for this commission, and it is 
supposed that ex-Senator Dawes will be the 
Republican member of it. Strange as it 
may*appear, the principal opposition to the 
idea is expected from the Indians them- 
selves. Many of their leading men are sel- 
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fish half-breeds, who make a good living as 
go-betweens and who fear their occupation 
would be gone if the Indians were to be- 
come citizens, and they will doubtless use 
all their influence to prejudice the tribes 
against the contemplated change. 

Another impending change in public ne 
icy, according to the general understanding, 
relates. to the reciprocity idea which was 
carried into effect. under the last. adminis- 
tration. It.is an open secret that the re- 
sults of our reciprocity treaties with the 
South American, Central Americanand West 
Indian communities, though fairly success- 
ful in isolated instances, have been disap- 
pointing on the whole, not only to the 
Government but also to our producers, 
manufacturers and shippers; and it is a 
fact that the complete abandonment of the 
present reciprocity policy is now being seri- 
ously considered by the President and Cab- 
inet. Judging from what has been learned 
here from many quarters, no objections will 
be made to such a course by any of the 
foreign powers concerned in the matter, 
nor is any general objection expected from 
our own citizens. 

The course of the administration and of 
the Democratic party generally in regard 
to tariff reform, now that the Senate is out 
of the way, is beginning to compel atten- 
tion. It.1s practically certain that Congress 
will be convened in extra session early next 
autumn to legislate on this and kindred sub- 
jects, but it is not by any means so certain 
what the results of the legislation will be. 
From all that can be learned there is every 
prospect of a serious split between the East- 
ern and Western Democrats on the tariff 
question, and, what with that and the exist- 
ing condition of the Treasury, it is as likely 
as not that no radical change in tariff meth- 
ods or rates will be effected under . this 
administration after all. mi 

But the overshadowing topicof dieemeeina 
in political circles this week has been the 
national monetary situation. For some days 
considerable uneasiness was felt in govern- 
ment circles, in view of the persistent gold 
exports and the lowering of the gold reserve 
in the treasury beneath the $100,000,000 re- 
serve line. Secretary Carlisle was unable to 
make any satisfactory arrangement with the 
New York bankers for accommodation in 
the way of gold offerings, and extremely 
strong pressure was brought to bear on the 
administration, from one direction to favor 
the payment of the treasury notes in silver 
and from another direction in favor of issu- 
ing a new series of gold bonds. The general 
uncertainty and the fear of repudiation and 
a consequent premium on gold produced a 
very. nervous feeling everywhere. This was 
not allayed until President Cleveland’s char- 
acteristically bold and straightforward state- 
ment came out, saying in effect that he 


would not pay the notes in silver but would. 


keep on paying out gold as long as he chose, 
reserve or no reserve. This appears to have 
checkmated the speculators—for nearly 
every one here believes that the outflow and 
scarcity of gold has been largely caused by 
artificial and sinister agencies—and a much 
more comfortable feeling has prevailed ever 
since, and especially since the generous of- 
fers of gold from the banks in Boston and 
some other cities. The general opinion here 
is that the worst is over and that it will not 
be necessary to issue bonds, which the ad- 
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ministration does not wish to do. It is also 
understood that the President has deter- 
mined to use every means within his power 
to force a repeal of the Sherman silyer law, 
' deeming that to be at the root of our pres- 
ent financial troubles. C. 8. E, 


FROM CHICAGO.: ' 


day of opening the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position will have passed. All’ hearts here 
are in expectation. The public’ has been 
taken into confidence in regard to the least 
details of what is to happen so’ that by the 
liberal use of the pictorial art, wherein 
Chicago papers excel in enterprise, people 
are prepared in advance for each ‘move in 
the display on Monday next and know where 
to place themselves to best advantage. 

Tuesday afternoon saw the unveiling of 
the bronze statue of Columbus on the Lake 
Front Park, erected as a permanent memorial 
to the hero of the celebration. Hereafter it 
would seem appropriate to change Chicago’s 
title to ‘“‘The Columbian City.’’ If the 
‘“rain-makers ’? continue their weather- 
breeding work as at present, the plans to 
welcome distinguished guests, such as the 
old Liberty bell, besides President Cleve- 
land and the Dike of Veragua, can hardly 
be conducted with the éclat intended. The 
working men who keep Labor Day have 
voted to have their parade Sunday, April 
30, so that “‘ Opening Day”’ will be wholly 
given over to World’s Fair festivities. 

Monday has been proclaimed a legal holi- 
day ‘by Governor Altgeld and Mayor Har- 
rison and it is not unlikely that the crowds 
at Jackson Park may swell to any size from 
250,000 to 500,000, which are the extremes of 
official estimates. The ceremonies take 
place at the east front of the Administration 
Building on the open plaza facing the Mc- 
Monies fountain, the basin and the peristyle 
beyond this arording’ ample space for 100,- 
000 or more spectators to have an Rae 
structed view. A low platform, sufficient 
to hold 2,000 invited guests, is just in front 
of the President’s stand. Fortunately, the 
mistake committed at the dedication services 
last October is not to be repeated by inflict- 
ing a wearisome program of speeches on the 
multitude. Croffut’s poem, “ Prophesy, ” 
will be recited by Miss Jessie Couthoui, and 
with little delay the electric button, under 
the touch of President Cleveland, will set the 
engines and machinery in motion. 

The mechanical devices are such that 
when the button is, pressed the oars in the 
hands of the nymphs who (metaphorically) 
“speed” the triumphal boat will fall to the 
water, the great fountain will play, the co- 
lossal statue of Liberty will stand disclosed 
at the head of the basin, while every roof 
line and prominence and flagstaff of the 
buildings will suddenly be gay with banners 
of all nations, 

Changes have been decreed, raising flori- 

culture and music to the rank of independ- 
ent departments under chiefs. Uncle John 
Thorpe is thus honored, who, as the high 
priest of flowers and plants, has accom- 
plished wonders already at Horticultural 
Hall. He is not satisfied with making the 
‘best exhibit ever yet made but labors to 
better the best, whether it means getting 
bay trees from the Jordan, or tree ferns from 
Australia, or hoary dwarfs from Japan. 
About May 9-the orchid show opens. Then 
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will follow a series of surprises while ‘* Na- 
ture’s Serial’’ progresses. 

For lovers of music it is Snetuh to say 
that May and June are filled with the choic- 
est’concerts. Again, July 12, 13, 14, a mu- 
sical treat occurs in Festival Hall, offered 
by’ the massed chorus of 1,500, witli orches- 
Eminent soloists 
are engaged for the June and July festivals. 


Admission to these concerts can be secured 
The price is alike for’ 


in advance by mail. 
all, $1, and must be sent with the order for 
tickets, not more than six being sold on any 
one order, The tickets will be placed in 
envelope addressed to the buyer, which can 
be called for at any time during seven days 
previous to the date of concert specified. 
As the seating capacity of the largest con- 
cert hall is only between 3,000 and 4,000 the 
importance of engaging tickets is plain. 
Those who can arrange their affairs to be 
in Chicago early in the season will do wisely, 
in the judgmefit of the writer, whose weather 
diary for seven years past records a better 
average of comfortable, pleasant days from 
the middle of May till the middle of June 
than for any other part of the season before 
October, Then, too, the world’s congresses 
will furnish some of their most attractive 
and popular subjects for discussion at the 
Memorial Art Palace, beginning with wom- 
an’s progress on May 15, followed by the 
public press, opening May 22, when 6,000 
newspaper men of the world are expected 
to be in conference here. The religious 
press has a prominent place on this pro- 
gram. Itis worth considering that during 
the first months of the World’s Fair Chi- 
cago hosts will be at their freshest, in most 
hospitable mood, easily remembering that 
‘first impressions are best.’”? Those who 
delay their coming ‘should not be surprised 
if weak human nature in all ranks and con- 
ditions of life, official and non-official, blood 
relations—even those whose kinship dates 
back as far as the Duke of Veragua’s and 
Columbus’s, needing nine ‘‘ greats,’? more 
or less, to link them together—and other 
relations not so consanguineous may show 
toward the last an expression anxious to 
‘**speed the parting guest.’’ Undoubtedly, 
however, October is the most beautiful, en- 
joyable month to spend in Chicago. The 


‘reserves of good humor and hospitality will 


be brought out, while the weather can abso- 
lutely be trusted then to give a succession 
of brilliant days, heavenly fair. 

The enjoyment of a few days in Chicago 
depends greatly on taking a little trouble 
to learn something of the city before the 
visit begins. A postal mailed to William 
P. Kimball & Co., 58 La Salle Street, will 
secure a neat pocket map and guide, con- 
taining many items which any one would 
like to know, with an invitation to make 
use of the conveniences of their office 
where courteous attentions will be extended 
to visitors. Whoever cares for a moderate 
sized, cloth bound volume of 300 pages, 
with a great variety of photogravure illus- 
trations useful in making one acquainted 
with streets, buildings, churches, parks and 
residences, will find Picturesque Chicago 
and Guide to the World’s Fair a desirable 
acquisition. This book can be obtained for 
$1.20, postage prepaid, by ordering it of the 
Congregational Bookstore, 175 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Particulars of this kind may 
appear beneath the dignity of a correspond- 
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ent to the Congredationalist. It is done, 
however, in the spirit of ‘‘Ten times one 
are ten’’ and ‘In His name.’? Let who 
will take it so. Ost. oD. 


FROM: SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Chinese are greatly agitated. As the 
day for the Geary bill ‘to take effect ap- 
proaches they are wondering what will be 
done. Some doubtless would like to regis- 
ter and thus avoid any disturbance, while 
others deem it wise to wait until the Su- 
preme Court passes judgment. The Six 
Companies counsel defiance and have ‘se- 
cured some of the best legal advisers. The 
condition. of affairs makes it exceedingly 
difficult for Christian teachers. If the 
latter advise non-registration, then in the 
event of trouble the Chinaman will say, 
‘“Through your advice I am in this condi: 
tion.” Should the Christian friend say, 
‘register,’ then he would seem to recog- 
nize a law which he believes infamous, and, 
at the same time, the Chinaman acting upon 
such advice would meet with the contempt 
of his countrymen. The dilemma seems a 
difficult one. Those most deeply interested 
are at a lossto know the best course. Some 
one conversant with matters in China as 
well as here reports a leading non-native 
merchant of China as saying that he wishes 
all would be driven out of America and as 
a retaliatory measure China would deport 


all white men—missionaries and others— 


within her borders. In this way he thinks 
America and England might awake to the 
manner of treatment China is receiving from 
their hands. 

It was in the First Church, and there were 
about four hundred of us—Christian En- 
deavorers we were—representing the Golden 
Gate union. We were at tea—pastors and 
deacons, together with the young men and 
women of the various denominational clans 
—it was a sight to make one elad. The 
speakers vied with one ‘another in praising 
the work and urging to grander things. 
Somewhat larger will be the gathering at 
Fresno in a few days, a new but flourishing 
town in the San Joaquin Valley equally-ac- 
cessible from all parts of the State. Dele- 
gates to Montreal will be appointed who 
will vigorously contend for holding the Na- 
tional Convention of 1895 in California. 

John Wanamaker is here. Accompanied 
by Philadelphia friends he is touring up the 
coast. The weather is fine and the usual 
generous hospitality is being extended. In 
this city the churches are vying with one 
another—especially the Presbyterian—to se- 
cure him to address the congregations. Our 
wide-awake general secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. has already a Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing planned. Mr. Wanamaker was here two 
years ago and has a great hold upon the 
young men, and hundreds are waiting the 
opportunity of listening to him. 

Among the early arrivals in this State was 
Rev. Martin Kellogg. <A graduate of Yale, 
he occupied for a while the pulpit at Grass 
Valley. Afterward he gave himself to teach- 
ing, and for years has been connected with 
the State University at Berkeley as profes- 
sor in Latin. He has again and again been 
thought of as president and at last the honor 
has been bestowed upon him. Greatly es- 
teemed by students, alumni and faculty, the 
regents have wisely elevated him tu this 
position, where his influence more than ever 
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will be felt for the best interests of the great 
institution. Regretting as we must that re- 
ligion has no place in its curriculum, we re- 
joice that not only many of its preceptors 
but the president himself is one who bows 
in allegiance to Christ. His influence can- 
not but be great upon the hundreds gath- 
ered there. With churches of nearly every 
leading denomination, with a Y. M. C. A. 
heartily supported by the Christian students, 
there is at this seat of learning a helpful at- 
mosphere to any soul spiritually inclined. 
Rey. George B. Hatch, recently from Lynn, 
Mass., is busily at work in the Congregational 
church, and already the prospect brightens. 
With President Kellogg at the head of the 
State University, and President Jordan so 
successfully leading the hosts of young men 
and women at Stanford, we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves not only educationally 
but Congregationally. 

The seminary is just closing its year. 
The class to graduate is fair in size and 
ability and some of the best men are banded 
together for work in the northern part of 
the State. Following the closing exercises 
plans are making for an educational confer- 
ence, at which it is hoped representatives 
from the three Congregational colleges on 


the coast will be present. OCCIDENT. 
CURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME, 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, writing on James 
Russell Lowell inthe May Harper’s, says: ‘‘ He 
could not shut his eyes to the effects which 
the advance of science has had in breaking 
down the old fences of faith and iv substitut- 
ing for the authority of tradition the liberty 
of speculation. But his heart clung to the an- 
cient modes of belief, even while his intelli- 
gence recognized the truth that they were no 
longer defensible.’’ He quotes him as writing, 
** As I can’t be certain I won’t be positive, and 
wouldn’t drop some chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment even for all the science that ever under- 
took to tell me what if doesn’t know.’’ 

“Labor in free America is free to all save 
the sons of Americans.’”’ This is a thesis 
which the editor of the Century is to prove in 
future numbers of his journal. He says: ‘It 
will be shown that all the trade unions of this 
country are controlled by men of fereign birth; 
that nearly all of them have suchrules against 
the employment of apprentices that American 
boys can no longer, in any of the large cities 
of the country, learn a trade by working in 
shops with journeymen; that such boys as 
learn trades in trade schools are refused ad- 
mission to the unions not because they are 
well taught, but because they have not ap- 
prenticeship according to union rules, and are 
boycotted and persecuted if they attempt to 
work aS non-union men.’ These and other 
startling facts, which are to be proved by evi- 
dence drawn from official and other authentic 
sources, have made the American mechanic 
of a generation or two ago an “‘ extinct spe- 
cres,’’ so that while as ‘(a nation we lead the 
world in mechanical skill, yet we are the only 


. nation in the world that has almost ceased to 


- 


produce its own mechanics,” with the result 
that ‘‘ we are not only bringing up our sons in 
idleness, not only depriving our experiment 
in popular government of the invaluable sup- 
port of a great body of conservative citizens 
of American birth, but we are accepting in 
wlace of such a body one that is composed of 
and controlled by men of foreign birth, whose 
justincts are not merely un-American but 
oftentimes anti-American.” _ 

Mgr. Satolli’s Mission to America is dis- 
cussed from yarious standpoints in the May 
Forum. 


‘ 


Bishop Vincent of the Methodist, 


Episcopal Church is pessimistic. He believes 
that Satolli represents a new temporary pol- 
icy and not a new principle. ‘‘ Both parties in 
the church seek the same end—Roman Catho- 
lic domination in the American state.... 
Let the authorities in Washington beware 
how they pay him official attentions as a rep- 
resentative of the temporal kingdom or au- 
thority of the Pope of Rome, who is and can 
be ‘the subject of no government on earth.’”’ 
Rey. Leonard Bacon is more optimistic. He 
thinks that cordial recognition by Protestants 
of Satolli’s merits as a man and scholar and 
the absence of sectarian hatred, such as fol- 
lowed Bedini’s arrival in this country, is due 
somewhat ‘‘ toincreased refinement of feeling, 
such that a controversial style and temper tol- 
erated fifty years ago are now intolerable;, 
something to the study of comparative theol- 
ogy not necessarily indifferentist for being 
scientific; something to the ‘ higher criticism’ 
which has disclosed the date and meaning of 
the Apocalypse and thus robbed the arsenals 
of both armies of some of their favorite mis- 
siles; much more is due to growing personal 
acquaintance and friendship between individ- 
uals in the opposing parties.”’ 

President W. A. P. Martin of the Imperial 
College, Peking, China, for twenty-five years 
in the service of the Chinese Government, 
says, in the Independent, that the conduct of 
our Government has provoked the higher of- 
ficials beyond endurance. ‘If anything like a 
wholesale persecution of Chinese is inaugu- 
rated by the enforcement of the registration 
act, it is morally certain that our missionaries 
will be driven out.’’ THe quotes the great 
Viceroy Le Hung Chang as asking him re- 
cently, ‘‘ What would you say if I were to 
drive out all your missionaries ?’’ and our min- 
ister, Colonel Denby, as remarking, ‘It al- 
most seems as if we were drifting into a war 
with China.’’——William Ashmore, an emi- 
nent Baptist missionary authority in China, 
says in the Examiner, “‘ Already, report comes 
to us from the north that certain privileges in 
regard to the transit of grain in foreign ves- 
sels have been refused continuance on the 
ground that the American treaty which se- 
cured them has been broken by the American 
Government. If we can break one part, what 
is to hinder them from breaking another part ?”’ 
—Rev. Marcus L. Taft, a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Peking, tells 
the readers of the Christian Advocate that re- 
taliation may be expected. Whether expul- 
sion and exclusion of all Americans will follow 
heis not sure, but he is certain that missionary 
work will be hampered by the officials. ‘‘ It 
has already happened as a direct result of the 
Geary bill, and riots abetted by the officials 
whereby mission property will be destroyed 
and innocent lives sacrificed’? may be ex- 
pected. 

In the Western Christian Advocate, Rev. H. G. 
Henderson says of Southern Methodism: 
“All along the live of social, scientific and 
theologic thought in the South there has been 
evidenced an inertia that would be criminal 
were it not indigenous. Questions that agi- 
tate the North, stirring the fountains of the 


- deep into stormy ebullitions that threaten to 


destroy, fret with but a toying ripple the sur- 
face of the waters of Southern thought and 
activity. In this condition of quiescence, 
amounting almost to supine indifference in 
reference to many issues—elsewhere being 
vigorously debated—some find ground for con- 
gratulation, while others betray impatience at 
the passive attitude of the South toward prob- 
lems that, beyond a pe1radventure, must at no 
distant day be settled.’’ 

Rev. T. L. Cuyler,in the Hvangelist, pays his 
respects to the church extension policy of the 
Presbytery of New York: ‘‘It is the style in- 
troduced by the Irishman who cut off one end 
of his blanket to sew on the other end. A 
down-town church is extinguished and a new 
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church up-town is erected; the rich end of the 
metropolis is provided for and the poor end is 
left on Sunday to the Roman Catholics and 
the Jews and during the week to the dram- 
shops and the devil. There are some happy 
exceptions to this pitiful practice, but Presby- 
terianism has not furnished many of the ex- 
ceptions.” : 


Methodist ideals must be changing when - 


Zion’s Herald can say: ‘It is certainly a mis- 
take, though one often made, to reckon up a 
minister’s success in any and every charge by 
the number of members or probationers which 
he is able to report at the close of the year. 
Some ministers are called to be teachers of the 
people rather than revivalists, to be sowers of 
the good seed rather than reapers of the har- 
vest, to be calm, judicious administrators, 
straightening out tangled affairs and uniting 
diverse elements; to be raisers of debts and 
erecters of edifices.” ° 


ABROAD. 


The April Review of the Churches is notable 
for its article on Inspiration and Revelation, 


by Archdeacon Farrar, who says we gain as . 


the result of higher criticism “‘ this enormous 


advantage that ninety-nine hundredths of the - 


assaults and objections of infidels and secular- 
ists are at once rendered innocuous, that we 
have learned to study Scripture as a whole,” to 
recognize that ‘all words are full of gracious 
shadows, and uncertainties, and that, at very 
best, language is but an asymptote to thought.” 
“Tt restores to life in all their grace and 
beauty, in all their strength and tenderness, 
in all their divine endowments and in all 
their human frailties, the stiffened and de- 
naturalized figures of the patriarchs, prophets 
and saints of God. ... We first see that the 
Bible is essentially divine when we have 
learned to apprehend that it is also thoroughly 
human.”’ j 
The British Weekly, commenting on the fact 
that the Edinburgh Presbytery has been dis- 
cussing home rule and has petitioned against 
it, says: ‘‘ We confess a good deal of sympathy 
with what was said by Dr. Dale recently in 
Birmingham. He indicated the danger of the 
church, as such, taking up political questions. 
The Free churches of this country have pro- 
tested violently against Erastianism, which is 
the control of the church by the state; but an 
equal evil is Hildebrandism, the control of the 
state by the church. If home rule is a legiti- 
mate subject to take up in a church court, 
there is no political question that can fairly 
be excluded. Would it help anybody if pres- 
byteries and unions were turned into little 


mock parliaments ?”’ 


i 


THE ETHICS OF SALVATION. 


I, 


BY REY. GEORGE D. HERRON, D. D., BURLINGTON, 10. 


The problem of how to save the church 
must be solved before the church can solve 
the problem of how to save the world. Itis 
idle for us to think and talk of converting 
the race until we find whether we have any 
adequate knowledge of how much is in- 
volvéd in receiving and giving the salvation 
of Christ. False and artificial notions of 


salvation have borne fruit in the superficial , 


activity and spiritual indolefice which mark 
our professional Christianity. The body of 
Christendom has outgrown its soul. There 
is as much difference between the aims and 
energy of the modern church, and the pas- 
sion for moral purity and unqualitied devo- 
tion to service of the apostolic church, or of 
certain branches of the church in great days 
of revival and reformation, as there is be- 
tween a living man, active with the vigor of 
sound health, and a luxurious, chronic in- 
valid. I am not sure but decrease rather 
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than increase will be the divine method of 

preparing the church to save the world. 
Salvation is life received through faith, 

It is divine-human character, wrought out 


- by the.band of God in the soul of man. The 


saved life is the one that is lived in fellow- 
ship with Christ in God. There is no salva- 
tion for any man in himself. There is noth- 
ing in man that can deliver him from his 
sin, nothing that can help him live the di- 
vine life. Salvationis the gift of God. The 
saved life is something no man can’ earn 
or achieve.. Even leaving sin out of our 
thought, the joy and power of the Christ 
life, when lived in its fullness, is greater 
than any soul could have earned by endless 
innocence. The abundance and beauty of 
the life that is lived by faith in the Son of 
God is above and beyond any life Adam 
could have achieved by unquestioning obe- 
dience until the end of time. The life that 
is given unto man in Christ is not founded 
in human failure or merit, but in the father- 
hood of God. It would have been the gift 
of God if there had beenno sin. And since 
this divine life could not have been earned 
by innocence, much less can it be: bought by 
the outward conduct of fallen man or the 
creed of the religious majority. The Christ 
life is all the more a free gift of God that it 
comes to us as our salvation. It is our part 
to work out this salvation with fear and 
trembling; we may neglect it at our eternal 
peril. But itis nothing we can win, it can 
only be received and used. 

It makes all difference whether we place 
God or self at the center of our thought of 
salvation, whether we make our own acts 
and opinions or the love of God the founda- 
tion of our hope. We cannot expiate our 
own sins. We cannot undo the wrong of 
the past or get back the life wasted in vain 
striving to reach forbidden goals. We can- 
not seize opportunities that have closed 
their doors to our unbelief, nor be true to 
the sacred trusts sacrificed upon the altar 
of selfishness, 
ness into strength, our doubt into faith, our 
folly into wisdom. Whether we look to the 
future or the past, there is no help in self 
to meet the one or right the other. Butif 
God-comes to us and says that the problems 
of our life are His problems, if He reveals 
that He has taken the burden of our guilt 
and shame into His own heart to burn it up 
in the quenchless flame of His holy love, if 
He tells us that our sins are not only for- 
given but expiated and that they need not 
blast and thwart our lives, then we do not 


“need to dwell on our failures or brood over 


sins repented of, but may face the future 
without fear and leave the past in the heart 


-of God, If the salvation of God is our 


strength and His mercy our security, then 
we may go forward, out of the old self-con- 


“scious life of sin and failure up into the new 


life of fellowship with God, on joyous feet 
of faith, mastered by a perfect peace, fear- 


ing neither the life gone nor the death to: 


come, fully persuaded that nothing can 
separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. If our faith 
stands in the power of God, in what God is 
able and willing to do for us, and not in the 
correctness of our manners and opinions, 
then we may be sure that our divinest ideals 
of character will be translated into the most 
substantial realities. If we walkin the light 
of divine grace and not in the shadow of 


We cannot convert our weak-: 


our own self-righteousness, we may regard 
our holiest vision, the most triumphant mo- 
ment of our spiritual history, as but a faint 
prophecy of the life we may come to live by 
faith in the Son of God. 

It is thus that our salvation is through 
faith in Jesus Christ. Whatever our theory 
of the person of Christ, we all agree that 
He spake as never man spake. Whether 
we think of Christ as God or man, the world 
is ceasing to doubt that His life was a reve- 
lation of God. That Jesus knew more of 
God than any other soul that has poured iis 
life into the world, that the words of Christ 
are the word of God, is coming to be the 
undisputed conviction of the race. Be 
Christ who He may, He is the truest light 
that has shone in our darkness and His mes- 
sage is the highest that has ever been 
spoken. The loftiest ideals of moral gran- 
deur that man has ever cherished are pitia- 
ble in comparison with the actual character 
of Christ. Whatever the nature of His son- 
ship, Christ has revealed God to us as our 
Father. The life of Christ shows us how 
God feels and thinks and acts toward men. 
That God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, is a belief consistent 
with nearly all theories of the person of 
Christ. This being true we have no choice 
but to receive Him as our Saviour, hear 
Him as our teacher, accept Him as our 
master, follow Him as our leader and yield 
to Him an unqualified allegiance as our 
living Lord. Belief in Christ is the only 
rational method of salvation that has been 
offered to men. : 

Christ is the only safe guide who has 
beckoned us from amidst the jungle of hu- 
man speculation and opened to us a path to 
our Father’s house. And we are unreason- 
able not to follow the best we know, even 
though we do not see along the way in which 
the best may lead us. None of the apostles 
had clear conceptions of the person of Christ 
while He dwelt among them in the flesh, in- 
creasing their faith to the measure of the 
cross and the resurrection. The belief of 
the apostles was moral first and intellectual 
afterwards. They never professed to know 
all about Christ, and were content not to 
know. Enough for them that He had the 
words of eternal life. They saw that*in 
Him dwelt the fullness of the Father’s glory; 
that in Him was the light for which the 
weary ages had waited almost unto despair; 
that in Him was the power of God unto the 
salvation of the world, and they yielded to 
Him their lives and devotion. They saw 
that Christ was worthy to be the Head of 
humanity and had earned His right to be 
the King of the nations, so with a jubilant 
faith they went forth proclaiming Him the 
Redeemer of man and the ruler of the kings 
of the earth. Their faith in Christ was the 
mold in which their personal characters 
were cast, the mold in which the destiny of 
the world. was newly formed. The belief of 
the apostles in Jesus as Lord became the 
salvation of the world. 

Sp heh 2 Se 

The musician’s fame rests, not on his 
theory of music but onthe song he sang; 
the artist’s, not on the school of painting 
he upheld but on the pictures he produced; 
the physician’s, not oh homeopathy or allo- 
pathy but on the cures he effected; and the 
soldier’s renown results, not from his ideas 
regarding the science of war but from the 


battles he won; and the preacher’s claim to 
the lasting gratitude of mankind centers, 
not in the theology he held but in the good 
he achieved.—Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer. 


oo 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETOHES,* 


XVIII, THE FURTHER HISTORY OF THE 
FIRST YEAR. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


As the spring season came on the condi- 
tion of the colony slowly began to mend. 


It pleased God the mortalitie begane to 
cease amongst them, and ye sick and lame 
recovered apace, which put as it were new 
life into them; though they had borne their 
ens affliction with much patience & content- 
ednes. 


On April 2 the civil organization was com- 
pleted and John Carver was re-elected goy- 
ernor for a year, but on April 15 he was 
taken ill while at work and died at once, 
William Bradford shortly after was elected 
in his place, and, as he had not yet recov- 
ered wholly from his illness, Isaac Allerton 
was chosen his assistant. The two were 
re-elected annually afterwards for some 
years. The attention of the colony natu- 
rally was directed at once to planting the 
crops for the year, and they found the In- 
dian, Squanto, a great help. The corn 
which they had discovered at various times 
and places had been kept carefully for seed 
and now Squanto taught them how to ma- 
nure it with fish and plant it and how to 
tend it after it began to grow. He also 
instructed them as to the season for fish in 
the neighboring brooks and how to capture 
them, and where other kinds of provisions 
could be found. But for his aid they might 
have come to famine, for the English seed, 
wheat, peas, etc., which they had brought 
with them, proved fruitless. 

Early in April, on or about the 5th, the 
Mayflower set sail for England. The un- 
intended prolongation of her stay at Plym- 
outh had been due at first to the extreme 
difficulty of rendering the colony habitable, 
and later to the death or grave illness of 
many of the crew. Apparently, too, the 
authorities of the colony, although deter- 
mined not to abandon the enterprise need- 
lessly, felt at one time, when matters were 
at the worst, that it might become neces- 
sary for them all to return. 


The Govr & cheefe of them, seeing so many 
dye, and fall downe sick dayly, thought it no 
wisdom to send away the ship, their condi- 
tion considered, and ye danger they stood 
in from ye Indeans, till they could ‘procure 
some shelter; ... The mr. and sea-men like- 
wise, though before they hasted ye pasengers 
ashore to be goone, now many of their men 
being dead, & of ye ablest of them, ... and. 
of ye rest many lay sick & weake, ye mr. durst 
not put to sea, till he saw his men begine to 
recover, and ye hart of winter over, 

But by April matters looked brighter 
and the ship sailed for home. Then, at 
last, as her top-sails sunk below the eastern 
horizon, the Pilgrims must have realized 
with a new solemnity that they were com- 
mitted irrevocably to their chosen work. 

A prominent event which soon followed 
was the wedding of Edward Winslow and 
Susannah White. It took place on May 12 
and was the first in the colony. Winslow 
was a widower, his former wife, Elizabeth, 
having died as recently as March 24, and 
Mrs. White’s first husband, William, also 
had died no earlier than Feb. 21. Doubt- 
less the brevity of the interval between their 
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respective bereavements and their marriage 
was due very largely, if not wholly, to the 
peculiar conditions of the young colony in 
which family relations were felt to be 
much more advantageous than single life. 
The ceremony was civil in character and 
probably was performed by Governor Brad- 
ford as their magistrate. There was no 
minister among them—although, until one 
‘joined them several years later, Brewster, 
their elder, acted as such, so far as the 
conduct of public worship was concerned— 
and if there had been, their views at that 
time did not allow them to make use of 
his services on such an occasion, Says 
Bradford: 


May 12. was ye first mariage in this place, 
which, according to ye laudable custome of 
ye Low-Cuntries, in which they had lived, 
was thought most requisite to be performed 
by the magistrate, as being a civill thing, 
upon which many questions aboute inher- 
tances doe depende, with other things most 
proper to their cognizans, and most conso- 
nante to ye scripturs, Ruth, 4. and no wher 
found in ye gospell to be layed on ye minis- 
ters as a part of their office. 


There is no record beyond this concerning 
the occurrence, and they were in too de- 
pressed and needy a state to make much ado 
over it. 

In the course of the summer and autumn 
several expeditions were sent out which de- 
serve mention. One was to visit the Indian 
sachem, Massasoit, ‘‘their new freind,” in 
order that they might - 


bestow upon. him some gratuitie to bind him 
ye faster unto them; as also that hearby they 
might veiw ye countrie, and see in what maner 
he lived, what strength he had aboute him, and 
how ye ways were to his place. 


So, on July 12, they sent off Edward Wins- 
low and Stephen Hopkins, with Squanto to 
guide them, carrying as gifts ‘‘a suite of 
éloaths, and a horsemans coate, with some 
other small things.’? They were not much 
impressed by what they saw. The plague 
had decimated his people a few years be- 
fore, as has been related, so that but few re- 
mained and these were destitute and dirty. 
The journey of the envoys took them 
some forty miles westward from Plymouth, 
through the present Middleborough and 
Taunton to Swansea on Narragansett Bay 
and back. ‘‘They found but short comons, 
and came both weary & hungrie home,”’ is 
Bradford's terse comment on the trip. 

A second expedition was sent towards the 
end of July to Nauset on Cape Cod after 
John Billington, one of the boys in almost 
the only habitually restless and troublesome 
family in the colony, who had lost himself 
in the woods and fallen among the Indians. 
It is worth noting that the Pilgrims took 
advantage of tliis opportunity to find the 
owners of the corn which they had dug up 
in that vicinity in the previous November 
and to pay for it. About the middle of 
August they also were obliged to make a 
show of force toward some of the usually 
peaceable natives. Corbitant, an Indian 
ally of Massasoit but unfriendly to the Eng- 
lish, was reported to have killed Squanto 
and another friendly Indian, Hobomok, 
some dozen miles west from Plymouth. 
The latter escaped and warned the colony 
but Squanto was detained. So the Pilgrims 
sent out Captain Standish and fourteen men 
well armed who wounded several of Corbi- 
tant’s people slightly, before learning that 
Squanto was unharmed, and thereby taught 
the Indians a useful lesson, and fortunately 
were not obliged to take life. 


% 


On Tuesday, September 28, they sent their 
first party northwards to Massachusetts Bay. 
It contained ten men, besides Squanto and 
two other Indians, and went in the shallop. 
It was gone until Saturday, Oct. 2. It ap- 
pears to have landed first at the present 
Squantum, in Quincy, and to have crossed 
the bay later to whére Charlestown now 
stands. It formed friendly relations with 
the Indians on each side of the bay, ob- 
tained a number of skins, and learned ‘that 
the natives were much afraid of the Tarra- 
tines, a tribe living in what is now Maine 
but often invading Massachusetts. It bas 
been asserted so frequently that the Pilgrims 
abused the Indians that it is proper to add 
here a quotation from Edward Winslow’s 
published account of the trip which sets forth 
the policy which they pursued habitually. 


~- Here Tisquantum [Squanto] would haue had 

vs rifled the Saluage women, and taken their 
skins, and all such things as might be seruice- 
able for vs; for (sayd he) they are a bad peo- 
ple, and haue oft threatned you: But our an- 
swere was; Were they neuer so bad, we would 
not wrong them, or giue, them any just occa- 
sion against us: for their words we little 
weighed them, but if they once attempted 
any thing against us then we would deale far 
worse than he desired. 


The explorers liked Massachusetts Bay so 
well as to wish that the colony had been 


established there. 
—— 


TRAVEL AS A FINE ART. 


A distinctive phase of modern life is the 
amount and extent of traveling for pleasure 
pure and simple, In the olden days he who 
went abroad to see the world was a marked 
man and was ranked with explorers and ad- 
venturous spirits. Moreover, in days not so 
far back as to be beyond the recollection of 
our older readers, for a New England family 
of average means to take a trif to Europe 
was considered an event of Consequence, not 
only to the persons concerned but to the 
community, which looked on with wonder 
spiced with perhaps a little envy. Back in 
the fifties and sixties, even, persons who 
were accounted wealthy, and: who, perhaps, 
did not begin to spend their incomes, trav- 
eled but little; either they considered it an 
unwarranted extravagance or else it seemed 
too much of an undertaking, and the dread 
of all that was involved in going into strange 
regions kept people as a rule contentedly by 
their own firesides with, perhaps, an occa- 
sional jaunt to New York in the winter or to 
Saratoga or the White Mountains in summer. 

But with the increasing wealth of the 
country, with a growing tendency to spend 
money on luxuries, and especially with the 
development of facilities for travel, there 
has come a marked change not only in the 
amount and character of travel, but in the 
prevalent, feeling of the public in reference 
to it. Thirty years ago it would have hor- 
rified the ordinary New England spinster to 
think of starting off alone, or with a sin- 
gle feminine companion, for California or 
Alaska, while the men and women who had 
reached sixty years would have considered 
a trip to Europe a venturesome thing, war- 
ranted only by some tremendous* business 
or family exigency. But now you are apt 
to encounter in the Hotel Del Monte at Mon- 
terey or at the Schweizerhof in Lucerne per- 
sons whose heads are silvered with the 
frosts of seventy winters, but who have 
made the journey very comfortably from 
distant New Hampshire or Connecticut and 
who seem in no particular hurry to get back 


home, while if you have joined a party to 
the Holy Land you see more than one stout 
matron of fifty or fifty-five briskly mount- 
ing her mule and starting off at a smart 
pace for Jerusalem. People in our day are 
doing things along every line that their 
fathers and grandfathers would have termed 
impossible, or, at least, extraordinary. 

This: tendency to journey far and wide 
has certainly been accelerated, even if it has 
not been created, by the great concerns that 
in recent years have come to the front as 
guides and managers of popular excursions. 
The business of organizing and conducting 
tourist parties has become a vast industry; 
millions. of dollars are invested in it. It 
has giveh rise to a distinctive and creditable 
type of literature. The best and most in- 
ventive brains are in its service and it has 
not yet begun to reach its full development. 
There are certain businesses the mainte- 
nance of which conduces so evidently to 
the public welfare that they should not be 
looked upon simply as schemes for enrich- 
ing the men who project and sustain them. 
We are not only to admire the industry and 
skill with which they have been built up 
out of nothing, but we are to see the bear- 
ing which’they have upon the social, intel- 
lectnal and moral progress of our people. 
It is, therefore, with no desire to advertise 
any particular concerns, but only to show 
how their work has affected and influenced 
for good our national habits and_ traits 
in many ways, that we 1efer to the his- 
tory and present status of one or two most 
widely known and representative houses 
organized to foster the migratory instinct, 
which we must believe is a worthy and re- 
spectable element in the human make-up. 

It is true that many persons still prefer, 
and some always will prefer, to travel by 
themselves. At the same time an increas- 
ing number choose, by availing themselves 
of excursions and hotel coupons, or by join- 
ing personally conducted parties, to relieve 
themselves of the burdens and worries inci- 
dental to extended travel. 1 See th 

It is to the name of Mr. Thomas Cook that 
credit should attach for the seed-thought 
out of which has grown the great business 
of organized traveling parties. He was cer- 
tainly one of the marked personalities of 
this century. Born in Derbyshire, Eng., in 
1808, in boyhood he struggled with poverty 
and at ten years of age began to work for 
his daily bread. The lad had both stuff and 
ambition and did everything in his power to 
help himself along “in the world. But he 
had reached the age of thirty-three before 
the real work of his life began. He was 
then a wood turner, but, in connection with 
his: business, found time for missionary 
labor in the rural districts under a Baptist 
association and to take a prominent part in 
the Father Mathew temperance movement 
which had just extended to England. Rail- 
ways were then beginning to penetrate to 
the midland counties of England and Mr. 
Cook bethought himself of utilizing them 
for pushing forward the temperance cause. 
A large public meeting was to be held: at 
Loughborough, avd on July 5, 1841, Mr. 
Cook secured a train which carried over 570 
passengers from Leicester to Loughborough 
and back at one shilling a head. This is 
believed to be the first publicly advertised 
excursion train ever run in England. The | 
undertaking was such a success that Mr. 
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Cook was urged to plan and conduct excur- 
sions for other temperance meetings and for 
Sunday school conventions. 

The first of the purely pleasure trips pro- 
jected. by Mr. Cook to other countries was 
to thé’ Welsh coast. Then a party was or- 
ganized for Scotland and gradually the busi- 
ness was developed until the European con- 
tinent, America, Egypt and the Holy Land 
and, in fact, the whole world, were made 
the objective destination of Cook parties. 
Early in the development of his schemes 
Mr. Cook arranged for cheap excursions of 
working men and of school children to 
points of interest, such as the great exposi- 
tion in London in 1851 and to Paris a few 
years later. He made prominent from the 
start the educative side of excursions, his 
desire being that the holders of his tickets 
should derive all the information possible 
concerning the places where they halted 
and the scenery through which they passed. 
. Mr. Cook’s son, Mr. John Mason Cook, 
has always been an invaluable assistant to 
his father, and the firm name for many 
years has been Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son. 
The third generation is represented in the 
business today. Three sons of Mr. John 
Cook occupy important positions as chiefs 
of departments. Mr. Thomas Cook died 
about a year ago. 

So thoroughly have the Cooks organized 
their business throughout the world that 
they now have headquarters in all great 
cities and in 1890 they were able to supply 
tickets for 344,739 miles of the total railway 
mileage of the world then in operation— 
360,495. The number of tickets issued dur- 
ing 1890 was 3,262,159. Though the Cooks 
cater to the tastes of wealthy patrons they 
also have done much to bring foreign travel 
within the reach of persons in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

On this side the water Cook’s business 
has taken deep root and is widely patron- 
ized, as well as that. of Henry Gaze & Son, 


an English house, which also sells many 


tickets to Americans going abroad. The 
name of E. M. Jenkins, too, is well known 
in this connection, and there is a large num- 
ber of other lesser concerns which carry for- 
ward a similar business, while a great many 
individuals make it either a vocation or an 
avocation. Of late the railroads themselves 
have been doing more in the way of organiz- 
ing extended trips. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road excels in this particular, and the tours 
which it offers to Washington and to Flor- 
ida, as well as to California, the Yellow- 
' stone and other points in the Pacific North- 
west, are attractive, moderate in price and 
extremely satisfactory to their patrons, the 
_ number of which is increasing year by year. 

But the firm which perhaps has had as 
much to do with developing the instinct of 
travel, particularly throughout New Eng- 
Jand, and in supplying facilities such as had 
not been offered before, is that of Raymond 
_& Whitcomb of Boston, which was formed 
in 1877. The partners, being practical rail- 
road men, began in a tentative way, made 4 
thorough study of their calling and have 
earned a name which is a synonym both for 
honorable dealing with their patrons and 
for untiring regard for their comfort. The 
Raymond & Whitcomb enterprise has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there is 
a class in the community who in travel- 
ie desired the best accommodations. So 
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the tastes and desires of this class are con- 
sulted and, considering what is actually re- 
ceived, the patrons of Raymond and Whit- 
comb make their journeys at a considerably 
less outlay than would be required if they 
traveled alone on a similar scale. It is esti- 
mated that perhaps one-fourth of the ex- 
pense of a California trip is saved by joining 
a Raymond. An invaluable assistant to the 
firm since the start has been Mr. Luther L, 
Holden, formerly connected with the Boston 
Journal. He does the bulk of the pioneer 
work, preceding the parties and arranging 
all the details. He travels, as a rule, about 
50,000 miles a year. He has been to Califor- 
nia about forty times and through the Yel- 
lowstone sixteen times. Mr. Holden also 
prepares most of the literature which the 
company spreads broadcast. 

The first California party was sent out in 
1881, and since then every winter sees the 
departure of perhaps half a dozen special 
trains made up of parties who intend to be 
absent from three to five months, the length 
of the stay at the delightful resorts on the 
Pacific being within the determination of 
the individual. In 1886 the fine hotel at 
Pasadena, the Raymond, was built for the 
especial accommodation of these parties. 
In 1884 the Northwest was visited for the 
first time; Mexico and the Yellowstone were 
added in 1885 and Alaska in 1886.. Numer- 
ous shorter trips are constantly taken. Last 
summer no less than sixty-five parties were 
sent out from Boston, the objective points 
being the White Mountains, Lake George, 
the Thousand Isles, Nova Scotia and other 
popular resorts. The method of these ex- 
cursions is, perhaps, too well known to need 
description. The ticket includes all neces- 
sary expenses, by which are meant railway 
fares, Pullman cars, hotel expenses and car- 
riage hire. Conductors accompany every 
party to assume all the care and to serve 
as guides and informants. The house has 
from the start made it a point to omit 
Sunday travel altogether, and this was done 
in connection with their only European trip, 
winter before last, of which Mr. Holden was 
the conductor. At least 5,000 persons a 
year take one or more Raymond excursions, 
and the fact that the same persons take the 
trips year after year, and the fact that ‘the 
growth of the business has been due chiefly 
to the recommendation of patrons to friends, 
are proof that there is no better way to 
travel—at least for those who like this 
method—than to join a Raymond. The 
care which is taken and the comfort insured 
make them particularly desirable for ladies 
and elderly people and those who know lit- 
tle about deriving the most profit from 
sight-seeing. 

Raymond & Whitcomb are coming to be 
widely known on the other side of the water, 
A number of distinguished European scien- 
tists, who came to this country a year or two 
ago to attend a convention, were taken on 
an extensive trip and became so delighted 
with Raymond methods, which were en- 
tirely novel to them, that quite a number 
have placed themselves under similar escort 
to the World's Fair. Indeed, the Raymond 
people will pilot a good many distinguished 
Europeans from their homes to Chicago. 
An itinerary in French lies before us setting 
forth the route from New York back to New 
York. Their daily trains from Boston to 
Chicago, which began to’ run April 28, are 
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already largely filled up as far as midsum- 
mer and beyond. 

This great and growing business of con- 
ducting pleasure parties has certainly in- 
ured to the advantage of all concerned. 
Regions of our country hitherto inaécessible 
have been opened up. Pleasant, and in 
many cases permanent, acquaintanceships 
have been formed. The different parts of 
the country have in this way, just as 
through the extension of the railroads, been 
brought into closer fellowship. Travel al- 
ways broadens and develops one, and a 
good many lives which, otherwise, would 
have run into grooves and become monot- 
onous and tame and self-centered have been 
quickened and deepened by going about the 
world seeing the marvels of river and moun- 
tain and forest, touching various types of 
humanity and coming to understand that 
beyond the hills of their native towns lies 
a world which, as intelligent American cit- 
izens, it ebdovad them to know about. 
What an infinitely worthier use of money 
this is than to squander it on clubs and 
parties and lavish adornment of one’s per- 
son or one’s home! No character is com- 
plete unless it has at least about it a touch 
of cosmopolitanism. Personally conducted 
excursions have made a great many persons, 
and will make a great many more, citizens 
of the world in the truest and best sense. 

TEs, PGP 


FOUR INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 
IV. BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 

Poorer in its appointments than either 
St. George’s in New York or the Jersey 
City Tabernacle, Berkeley Temple is prob- 
ably richer in its personnel than any of the 
three churches already described in this 
series. It has no model edifice, no bath- 
rooms nor swimming tank, no gymnasium 
nor amusement hall. But it is singularly 
fortunate in counting among its active 
members some of the choicest characters in 
New England. Those who are unfamiliar 
with the church erroneously suppose that 
it is composed mainly of what is called ‘‘ the 
mission element.’’ On the contrary, the 
nucleus of its membership is the faithful 
remnant carefully nurtured under the minis- 
try of the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter and his 
successor, Dr. William Burnett Wright. 
Into possession of this rich legacy Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson came when he assumed the pastor- 
ate in the faJl of 1887, and to it has been 
addéd not only neglecters of the sanctuary 
and those who have been reclaimed from 
lives of open sin but persons of social posi- 
tion and mental culture, who felt it a privi- 
lege to leave the conventional church and 
cast in their lot with this new experiment 
in practical Christianity. 

To illustrate: the primary work in the 
Sunday school has been developed by Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, who has a national reputa- 
tion as a kindergarten teacher. A promi- 
nent teacher in the adult school is Mr, S, 
Brainard Pratt, widely known for his unique 
collection of Bibles. Another is the emi- 
nent violinist, Mr. C. N. Allen, who has a 
class of seventy young women. His wife, 
no less distinguished in musical circles, is 
the chief soprano in the choir. . Mrs. L. W. 
Schneider, long a missionary in Constanti- 
nople, superintends the Armenian school. 
Two or three of the principal men connected 
with the Youth's Companion, influential 
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physicians, lawyers, merchants and editors, 
besides elect women not a few, are enrolled 
in its membership. Emphasis is laid upon 
this feature because the weight of the per- 
sonal influence of this class has helped se- 
cure a recognition of the dignity of the 
enterprise from some who, at first, looked 
askance upon the project. The Associated 
Charities; the' Provident Association and 
kindred organizations now regard it as a 
desirable ally. They frequently refer diffi- 
cult and delicate cases of personai need to 
Rey. R. B: Tobey, one of the assistant pas- 
tors, for adjustment. Occasionally he has 
power. of attorney to act for others, and so 
wise and tactful. are his methods that he 
often secures the gratuitous service of pro- 
fessional men and women, who, for similar 
ministration among Back Bay clients, would 
charge enormous fees, 

Another false idea prevails that the Berke- 
ley Temple constituency is largely from the 
floating population, whereas nearly 500 fam- 
ilies are counted among its regular attend- 
ants. The total membership Jan. 1, repre- 
senting eleven nationalities, was 894, of 
whom 555 have joined since Mr. Dickinson 
came. A series of printed questions is pre- 
sented to each candidate for admission, and 
one of the queries is, ‘‘ Why do you wish to 
join this church?’’ Some of the replies are 
significant: ‘‘ Because it is nearer my view 
of religion.’ ‘“‘Because all the members 
seem to be great workers and show so much 
kindness to strangers and interest in his 
soul’s welfare.’’ ‘‘ Because I feel at home in 
it.’ ‘Because I like its spiritual atmos- 
phere.”’ 

Of the activities common to all church 
life little need be said here. Naturally, the 
Sunday services are more numerous than in 
the ordinary church, beginning with a morn- 
ing prayer meeting at 9.30, conducted by 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, and 
‘closing at 9.30 p.m. with an inquiry meet- 
ing. Distributed between these are the two 
preaching services, the sessions of the Sab- 
bath school, with its Chinese and Armenian 
departments, and meetings by the three 
divisions of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
which became unwieldy and had to be sep- 
arated into sections after its membership 
exceeded 200. The music by a quartette 
and large chorus choir is excelled by none 
in the city. All the seats are free and Mr, 
Dickinson is one of the most ardent cham- 
pions of the free system in the country. 
The morning service is somewhat liturgical 
in character and the preacher appears. in a 
gown. The evening exercises are more 
simple, the sermon more evangelistic and 
the edifice is generally crowded. Ushers 
stand in the vestibule to greet people as they 
enter and also to distribute a printed leaflet 
which outlines all the work for the week. 
In all thirty-five meetings are held weekly. 

Of the features which differentiate Berke- 
ley Temple from other Boston churches 
those which cater to the needs of men and 
boys are embraced in an organization called 
the Young Men’s Institute. This is broadly 
inclusive, having a literary, an industrial, a 
physical culture and a reform department, 
also a lecture and entertainment course. 
The latter is designed to be educational as 
well as entertaining and is a profitable finan- 
cial venture, between four.and five hundred 
dollars being cleared every season. The 
proceeds are used to forward other depart- 
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ments of the institute’s work. A well- 
stocked reading-room, open at all hours, 
has an average daily attendance of forty. 
A good parish library furnishes additional 
reading matter. Perhaps the temperance 
guild is the most remarkable feature of the 
institute. It is accomplishing marvels but 
so unobtrusively that few realize to what 
extent men are being redeemed from drink- 
ing habits throughitsagency. Aboutninety 
per cent. are permanently reformed. In 
this connection it is a pleasure to state that 
the pastor has opened an asylum at West- 
minster, Vt., his native place, where those 
addicted to drunkenness and the morphine 
and tobacco habit are treated according to 
the methods of the Thompson cure. The 
proceeds go toward the support of an or- 
phanage wherein bright young boys rescued 
from the city slums can receive all the ad- 
vantages of a Christian home. Here also is 
a vacation home for worthy working girls, 
the three buildings forming a unique group 
and giving visible proof of the practical 
philanthropy of Berkeley Temple. This is 
further illustrated at the church kitchen in 
Boston by the supply, during the winter 
months, of hot coffee, crackers and cheese, 
between eleven and one o’clock, for the 
benefit of the large number of teamsters 
who congiegate at midday in that neighbor- 
hood. This free lunch, the procuring of a 
ticket being the only fee, and the barrel of 
ice water placed outside the building in 
summer help neutralize.the power of the 
saloons in the immediate vicinity. Columns 
of interesting incidents could be written 
concerning the relief department, which 
seems to cover everything from the settle- 
ment of pension claims for poor widows to 
the housing of infants summarily ejected by 
the Board of Health. A corps of ‘students 
from Andover Seminary come to the city 
each Friday and remain until Monday, 
sleeping in the improvised dormitory in the 
church, for the purpose of personal partici- 
pation in the work and to study social con- 
ditions as represented in a great city. A 
Boys’ Brigade was formed recently and 
proudly marched last week to hear Professor 
Drummond’s address to their fraternity. A 
well-edited and wide-awake church paper, 
called the Berkeley Beacon, reflects the life 
and activities of the church. 

The work for women and girls is all clas- 
sified under an organization called the Dor- 
castry. About 200 members are enrolled 
and the payment of a small annual fee en- 
titles them to the privileges of classes in 
painting, stenography, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, French, German, elocution, current 
events, bookkeeping, penmanship, grammar 
and arithmetic. A noble work for children, 
carried on at the private expense of Miss 
Wheelock, is seen in the kindergarten, 
which meets every morning except Satur- 
day. Forty-two little folks, for whom a 
lunch is provided, are trained in all the 
lines of domestic service usually taught in 
such schools. All the teachers are volun- 
teers, two of them coming from the Chauncy 
Hall. normal school. Home and foreign 
missionary societies flourish, zeal in the lat- 
ter being kept at white heat by reason of 
the church having its own representatives 
in Japan in ‘the persons of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Noyes. A miniature Berkeley Tem- 
ple is supported among the colored people 
in New Orleans, ‘the torch of love having 
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been kindled at the home altar by Miss Bella 
W. Hume. 

One great drawback to the full develop- 
ment of the idea for which this church ~ 
stands is the lack of a suitable edifice. The 
Sunday school, in particular, is hampered 
for want of convenient rooms, consequently 
its total enrollment falls a little short of 700. 
The situation of the building at the corner 
of Berkeley Street and Warren Avenue, close 
by the intersection of Dover with Tremont, 
accessible on the one hand by an excellent 
class of South End residents and on the 
other by the lower and foreign elements, 
whom it is designed to uplift, could not be 
better. But admirably as the edifice is 
planned, having in all twenty-one rooms, it 
is far too small for the increasing demands 
of the work. In one room is the office of 
Mr. Tobey. No railroad superintendent or 
bank official is more punctually at his post 
and few business men labor so many hours 
a day. While to Mr. Dickinson belongs the 
honor of setting in motion this vast network 
of Christian activities no one is more ready 
than he to acknowledge that without Mr. 
Tobey they never could have been devel- 
oped so harmoniously and judiciously. His 
untiring zeal and ardent sympathy united 
with his rare medesty are an inspiration to 
all who come in contact with him. No less 
consecrated to the interests of the church 
is the other assistant, Rev. W. S. Kelsey. 
The single-hearted devotion of these three 
pastors to the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom, according to the methods here im- 
perfectly outlined, is characteristic of the 
church asa whole. There are individuals, 
the faithful janitor being a conspicuous ex- 
ample, who count it all joy to spend two, 
five or even seven evenings a week in the 
temple service, in some form or other. ‘‘I 
love thy church, O God,’’ is the prevailing 
sentiment. Strangers are attracted by this 
spirit of loving loyalty and also by the air 
of hospitality offered by a church whose 
doors, like the gates of the New Jerusalem, 
are never closed. They stand open to the 
public seven days in the week and ten hours 
in the day. Strangers are present every 
week and inquiries about the work are re- 
ceived from points as distant as the States 
of Florida and Washington and from coun- 
tries as remote as New Zealand. . 

Best of all the dominant idea at Berkeley 
Temple is the conversion of men and women 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. For this pastors 
and people labor and sacrifice and pray, and 
all its multitudinous agencies are made to 
subserve this supreme end. 

The financial problem was partially solved 
at the inception of the enterprise by gener- 
ous pledges amounting to over $6,000 from 
members of the Old South, Central and Mt. 
Vernon churches and by gifts from a few 
outside the Congregational fellowship, like 
the proprietor of the Youth’s Companion, 
who were in sympathy with the experiment. 
The Massachusetts H. M. 8. also, believing 
that the church held a strategic point for 
city evangelization, made an appropriation 
of $2,500 a year from the Swett legacy, which 
The 
annual outlay is large, amounting to nearly 
$20,000 per annum, but about half is now 
raised by the church itself by means of 
weekly offerings and personal subscriptions 
and its ability to do more toward self-sup- 
port steadily increases. : 
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HEARTS-EASE. 
Of all the bonny buds that blow : 
In bright or cloudy weather, 
Of allThe flowers that come and go 
The whole twelve moons together, 
The little purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the sweetest, saddest things. 


Thad a little lover once, 
Who used to bring me posies; 
His eyes were blue as hyacinths, 
His cheeks were red as roses; 
And everybody loved to praise 
His pretty looks and winsome ways. 


The girls, who went to school with me, 
Made little, jealous speeches, 
Because he gave me loyally 
His biggest plums and peaches, 
And always waited at the gate 
To carry home my books and slate. 


They couldn’t see (with pout and fling) 
The mighty fascination 

Abont that little, snub-nosed thing 
To win such admiration. 

As if there weren’t a dozen girls 

With nicer eyes and longer curls. 


And this I knew as well as they, 
And never could see clearly 
Why, more than Marion or May, 
I should be loved so dearly. 
So once I asked him, “ Why was this?” 
He only answered with a kiss. 


Until I teased him, ‘‘Tell me why; 
I want to know the reason.” 

Then from a garden bed close by 
(The pansies were in season) 

He plucked and gave a flower to me 

With sweet and simple gravity. 


“The garden is in bloom,” he said, 

** With lilies tall and slender. 
With roses and verbenas red 

And fuchsias’ purple splendor. 
But over and above the rest 
This little hearts-ease suits me best.’’ 


“Am I your little hearts-ease then ?”’ 
I asked, with blushing pleasure. 

He answered “ Yes” and “‘ Yes” again. 

. “ Hearts-ease and dearest treasure.’’ 

That all the earth and the whole sea 

Held nothing half so sweet as me. 


I listened with a proud delight 
Too rare for words to capture, 
Nor ever dreamed that sudden blight 
_ Would come to chill my rapture. 
Could I foresee the tender bloom 
Of pansies round a little tomb? 


Life holds some stern expefience, 
As each of us discover, 
And I’ve had other losses 
Since I lost my little lover. 
And yet the purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the saddest, sweetest things.. 
—Mrs. Alerander. 


How can we expect our young men and 
~ Inaidens to entertgin noble ideals of married 
life when the wedding ceremony is so fre- 
quently made an occasion of vulgar display? 
A New York daily recently devoted twelve 
solid columns to a description of the marriage 
of an immature bride to a titled foreigner. 
The whole scene afforded a background to 
show how the deification of money and 
_position is increasing in our large cities and 
the moral effect upon youth of a marriagea- 
ble age cannot be otherwise than pernicious. 
It is refreshing to turn from a record like 
_ this to a beautiful memorial volume entitled 

The Rieh Legacy, in which the bride says of 
. : c > ¥ a 4 - 
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their marriage ceremony: ‘‘ The guests were 
waiting but we who were so soon to be made 
one could not present ourselves before the 
altar until we had once again offered our- 
selves anew to Him who instituted this 
holiest of ties.” Entered upon in this spirit 
is it any wonder that their union was signally 
blessed and that their friendship enriched 
hundreds of lives? Infinitely better this 
largess of love for each other and for 
humanity than the dower of costly gifts 
representing two millions of dollars. 


The moral influence of animals upon per- 
sonal character is strikingly illustrated in 
an experiment tried at the Woman’s Prison 
in Sherborn. One of the convicts who had 
resisted all other appeals to her better nature 
was intrusted with the care of a young 
Jersey calf, which awakened her deepest 
maternal instincts and accomplished, at 
length, her thorough reformation. Another 
was similarly influenced for good through 
the care of chickens and still another by the 
intelligent interest awakened in the raising 
of silkworms. The same principle applies 
in a different way to the association of chil- 
dren with animals. There is no surer way 
to teach a child to be unselfish and thought- 
ful for others than to make him considerate of 
the feelings of his pets, of which there should 
be at least one in every household. A boy 
who has been made responsible for the pro- 
tection of some little dumb creature depend- 
ent upon him will not be likely to seek his 
pleasure, later in life, at the expense of 
another's pain. He will develop a spirit 
of chivalry toward mother and sisters and a 
tenderness toward all weakness and suffer- 
ing. Boys and girls who are trained to 


this affectionate care for animals rarely be- 


come criminals, 


When it is remembered that more than 
100,000 persons in the United States die 
annually from consumption, 15,000 in New 
England alone, any wise plan for the alle- 
viation of this dread disease must perforce 
win general approval. In France the gov- 
ernment takes hold of health matters 
which are national in their scope, and has 
an organization specially designed to save 
the children of tuberculous parents. The 
Indian Government, also, has a national 
Sanitarium on the slopes of the Himalaya 
Mountains. Pending similar action on the 
part of the United States a few earnest 
philanthropists and eminent physicians have 
organized the American Invalid Aid Soci- 
ety, whose primary object is the relief of 
sufferers from consumption. It is incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts, 
has for its president one of Boston’s able 
physicians, Dr. Rufus L. Thurston, and has 
already secured possession of large estates 
in the rainless regions of the South and 
Southwest, these having been found most 
favorable to the cure of pulmonary disease. 
Suitable buildings will be erected and com- 
petent physicians and nurses provided. In- 
asmuch as a large proportion of consump- 
tives are without means, the society is, to a 
certain extent, a charity, but one that can- 
not fail to move a multitude of hearts. The 
advisory board iucludes such well-known 
men as Rey. Drs. Edward Everett Hale and 
J. L. Withrow. Any one can become a 
member by the payment of a dollar and one 
hundred dollars constitutes a life member. 
Further information can be obtained of the 
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secretary at 180 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Room 19. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET AT HOME. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Seated in one of the great windows of 
the Priory at Reigate, looking out upon the 
somewhat conventional lawn that undulates 
restfully to the hills near by, is a lady in 
the early prime of life, of figure inclined to 
embonpoint, clad in a becoming but unpre- 
tentious black silk gown, on which she 
wears a little bow of white ribbon, emblem 
of the women’s temperance movement to 
which she is deyoted. A noble, well-set 
head, carried with gentle dignity; dark hair 
that turns to chestnut in the sunshine, 
simply coiled and waved above a low, broad, 
thoughtful forehead; arching brows that 
betoken great sensibility and genuineness 


‘of character; eyes sometimes dark brown, 


at others chestnut, roguish, pathetic, elo- 
quent, according te the impulse or situation 
of the hour; cheeks with the English flush 
of health or exercise; a nose not Roman, 
but determined; lips whose smile is a re- 
flection of the bright kindness of her 
eyes—a face indeed full of the charm of 
intellect, culture and good will—that is 
‘*Lady Henry Somerset at home.’’ 

Reigate is but one of her places of resi- 
dence, and when there she lives for the 
present mostly at ‘‘The Cottage,’ as it is 
called—a tasteful, modern house at a little 
distance from the sunshiny, old Priory, 
which is now undergoing alterations and 
repairs. If you see her at her home in 
London, you will find her surrounded 
by stenographers, secretaries, interviewers, 
committees, writing letters by the hun- 
dreds, receiving telegrams more frequently 
than almost any one gets letters, and going 
out to engagements, nearly every one of 
them relating to philanthropy. The next 
you know she is taking the train for her 
long lecture trips, standing at night before 
audiences that almost invariably number 
from two to five thousand, and holding on 
the morning after a conference often repre- 
senting all the organized philanthropies of 
the city which she is visiting. On the train 
the shapely little hand is untiringly busy 
with pencil and tablet, writing articles for 
the Woman's Herald, of which she is editor, 
or classifying her letters and sending post- 
als, telegrams or more elaborate replies to 
the most urgent.among her correspondents. 

Eastnor Castle is beautiful with every 
charm of architecture, art and history in- 
doors and the perfection of English pas- 
toral and hilly landscape outside. On its 
terraces I have often thought of Byron’s 
lines: 

More wondrous spots may rise, more glaring shine, 
But none unite in one attracting maze 

The splendid, fair and soft, the glory of old days. 
In this magnificent ancestral home Lady 
Henry Somerset’s life presents a somewhat 
different aspect. Gathering a pleasant circle 
about her for her son’s sake (a noble young 
man now nearly nineteen years of age, re- 
sembling her to a degree in appearance and 
disposition), she is always the leader in 
that bright, piquant conversation so delight- 
ful to the young, and, devoted to their 
pleasure, she is more attractive to them 
than any amusement that they can devise. 
In the great park, or along the blooming 
highways, you will see her driving with 
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skill and grace her favorite span; going up 
the Monument Hill, where like a sentinel 
stands the obelisk in memory of her brave 
ancestor; gathering the doves around her 
from their cote on the lodge gate; speaking 
a friendly word to faithful servants all their 
lifetime in the family, asking after their 
ailments, promising to see them in their 
cottages; and when night falls, and the 
castle bell is heard summoning the family 
- to the chapel, Lady Henry is at the reading 
desk to conduct the evening devotions. 
Once a woman of society, she is now a 
woman of the home and _ philanthropic 
guild, and a leader in the great world of 
reform. 

It is something to think about, this char- 
acter and life in its fruition, so different 
from the prediction of its early years, for 
glorious discipline and sacred sorrow have 
wrought not vainly on a nature attuned to 
the good, the true, the beautiful. 

Seated under a great elm on the lawn at 
Reigate Priory, one June day seven years 
ago or more, wondering about life and, 
most of all, about the life that is to come, 
full of the doubts and fears of a naturally 
adventurous and analytic mind, and having 
read books that did not strengthen her hold 

. on the faith in which she had been reared, 
Lady Henry Somerset seemed to hear a 
voice in the depths of her soul, and it said, 
‘My child, act as if I were, and thou shalt 
know I am.’’ She had never before been 
conscious of anything so clear, so true, as 
this voice of God speaking to her inmost 
spirit; she wondered and was glad. Rising 
from the rustic seat where all alone she had 
been pondering on the mysteries of being, 
she walked over to her pretty rose garden 
near by and stood there in the sunset, en- 
joying the fragrance and quiet of the place 
and the purity of the open sky, while still 
the voice sounded in her heart. Later on 
she went to her room in the Priory, and, 
sitting by the window as the twilight gath- 
ered, she thought much of life, much that 
could not be translated into words; perhaps 
the poet’s lines might best express her medi- 
tations— 

And yet is life a thing to be beloved, 

And honored holily, and bravely borne. 
Taking her New Testament from the shelf 
where it had long lain undisturbed, she read 
at one sitting the Gospel of St. John, and 
then enjoyed a night of sweet, refreshing 
sleep. The next morning she told her friends 
something of what had happened, and that 
she should not carry out her summer plans 
of gayety and travel. A few days later she 
went with her son to Eastnor Castle, where 
she remained for years studying the Bible 
and working among her tenantry. She soon 
saw that intemverance was the greatest curse 
of the estates of which her father’s death 
had left her mistress one year before. She 
held a temperance meeting and gave her 
first address to the little group that gathered 
in the schoolroom she had established near 
the castle gate, and there she signed the 
pledge, as an example to her servants and 
neighbors, and was followed in so doing by 
forty of those present. From this she went 
on, giving Bible readings in the kitchen of 
a farmhouse near the castle, building mission 
rooms, employing evangelists and Bible 
readers and speaking in the religious and 
temperance meetings of the village con- 
stantly herself.. Here she passed her novi- 
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tiate as a Christian temperance worker, 
made her experience, and gained the mas- 
tery of herself in public address. Soon the 
knowledge of the change that had come over 
her life, and the fame of her gifts as a 
speaker, led to her being invited to the vil- 
lages and towns round about until she has 
visited and worked in not fewer than two 
hundred villages and cities of Great Britain. 
Gradually but surely her welcome widened 
until, in 1890, she was urged by the leaders 
of the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation to become its president, in which 
position’ she succeeded the gentle, true- 
hearted Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, the 
sister of John Bright. 

About a year and a half after her election 
to this office, Lady Henry Somerset visited 
America, by invitation of the national W. C. 
T. U., in company with Mrs. Pearsall-Smith, 
author of The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 
Life, now published in fifteen languages. 
They attended the convention of the World’s 
W.C. T. U., held that year in Boston, and 
representing through its delegates more than 
ten thousand local societies and half a mil- 
lion women from all parts of Christendom. 
Lady Henry Somerset was made vice-presi- 
dent, and most warmly received, not only by 
the temperance women, but in the highest 
circles of literary and social Boston. She 
visited America’s two greatest living poets, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and other famous folk, and, had 
her work been less arduous, might have 
passed a delightful autumn and winter in 
the new world; but she was in such demand 
that when she spoke the street outside was 
packed with would-be listeners, who could 
by no means gain entrance even to the 
largest halls in the great cities of the Re- 
public. After a few months she visited 
Chicago, and in her own unobtrusive way 
went into lodgings, attending Mr. Moody’s 
Training School for Christian Workers and 
helping me to edit the Union Signal, while 
Miss Mary Allen West, who had long and 
ably edited this most notable journal ever 
owned, edited and published by womankind, 
took a brief vacation on the Pacific Coast. 

Returning to England in April, 1892, Lady 
Henry spoke in the Liberal election cam- 
paign (temperance now having become one 
plank in the platform of that party) and 
gave thirty-six addresses in fourteen days. 
In the autumn she again went to America, 
visiting Denver, Col., that marvelous young 
city at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and 
participating in the annual meeting of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, after which she returned immedi- 
ately to England, where she has ever since 
been lecturing, writing and working in vari- 
ous ways for the woman’s temperance 
movement, as has been her custom in these 
recent years. 

The Polyglot Petition, having now three 
millions of names in fifty languages, has 
had from the first the warm sympathy and 
help of this intrepid leader. This petition 
asks for the prohibition of the trade in alco- 
holics and opium in every land. ‘Many will 
smile at such an undertaking, but the great 


petition is simply a signboard pointing the 


way along the path of purity and power 
for future generations. It has brought an 
‘arrest of thought” to a great many brains 
and a stirring of sympathy to numerous 
hearts. The petition will be exhibited at 


the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and 
if the names were written with but one 
signature on each line it would be about 
twelve miles in length. Within two or three 
years this petition will be carried by Lady 
Henry Somerset and a delegation of the 
World’s Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union to the governments of all the leading 
nations; it is an educator, and great good 
will come of the long and weary journeys 
that its circulation and presentation must 
involve. 

I have not dwelt upon the interesting an- 
nals of the family of Lady Henry Somerset, 
In Macaulay’s History of England will be 
found an attractive account of her great 
ancestor, Lord Keeper Somers, chief coun- 
selor of King William the Third, of whom it 
is said that he excelled alike in literature and 
statesmanship. He was a friend and patron 
of Joseph Addison, Richard Steele, Congreve 
and other English writers whose names 
have become classic. In later times scions 
of the same house have been famed in war; 
one of these, the Honorable Major Cocks, 
was with Wellington in the Peninsular cam- 
paign and was trusted by that great general 
in the most trying situations, It was said 
of him by his chief that had he lived there 
was nothing he might not have attained of 
military glory. Lord Somers, the father of 
Lady Henry, was one of the finest art critics 
in England, a pupil of Rev. Frederic Mau- 
rice, an Oxford man and friend of Ruskin 
and the artist Turner. It was through his 
efforts that Sir Henry Layard was enabled 
to make the famous excavations at Nineveh, 
the results of which are a marked feature 
of the British Museum. Lord Somers was 
the friend of Cavour and Garibaldi and 
had the cause of Italian unity deeply at 
heart. The mother of Lady Henry Somer- 
set, Countess Somers, is the granddaughter 
of Madame de L’Etang, who was maid of 
honor to Marie Antoinette. There is French 
blood in the veins of our reformer, which 
reports itself in her mobile face and win- 
some, gracious manner. Very few women 
have wrought so much for good in space so 
brief; we are but-at the beginning of the 
story, and if life and health are spared for 
twenty years it will be written that while 
the men of England had their Shaftesbury 
its women had their Somerset. 

This hurried sketch has not been written 
to extol the noble woman whose name it 


‘bears, but in the hope that her life of tire- 


less beneficence and Christian devotion may 
stir the holy emulation of some brave young 
heart. We live by our ideals and I hope 
this portraiture may more clearly outline 
for many the possibilities of high character 
and heroic achievement among women. 


A SPLENDID SPECTACLE. 


The eyes of all the world have been turned 
these last few days to tle magnificent fleet 
of thirty-eight warships anchored in Hamp- 
ton Roads preparatory to sailing away to 
New York for the grand naval parade of 
last Thursday. The American squadron 
received the stately guests from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Russia, Italy, Germany, Hol- 
land, Spain, Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public in parlors which covered miles of — 
water area. The exchange of civilities by 
means of their variously colored flags was a 
superb sight. The oddest crafts of all were 
the antiquated caravels, exact copies of the — 
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Nina, Pinta and Santa Maria, which had 
been towed over by the Spaniards. Con- 
trasted with the big modern ships of today 
these vessels of the fitteenth century, float- 
ing thei red and orange colors, looked like 
a boy’s playthings. The fleet started off in 
two parallel columns, one formed of the 
thirteen American ships headed by the 
white flagship Philadelphia, and the foreign 
visitors led by the English flagship Blake, 
whose mighty hull is painted black. Be 
side the Blake and the caravels, which 
bobbed up and down in the rear like the tail 
to a kite, the vessels which attracted the 
most attention were the Kaiserin Augusta, 
the crack cruiser of the German navy, fin- 
ished just in season to arrive for the parade, 
and the Russian flagship, Dimitri Donskoi, 
whose first lieutenant is a nephew of the 
emperor, An interesting incident was the 
provisioning of the ships for the cruise to 
New York. Tons and tons of beef, huge 
cvates of canned goods and mammoth sacks 
of vegetables were brought by steamers, 
and one pile of bread, by actual count, con- 
tained 3,876 loaves. 


LIBRARY TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


BY CAROLINE M. HEWINS, LIBRARIAN OF HARTFORD 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


In the first place let me ask you a few 
questions. Why do you wish to go into a 
library? Is it because teaching is over- 
crowded? That is what some girls have 
told me. Is it because you like to be among 
books and fancy that you shall -have several 
hours a day for reading? I have heard that 
reason also. Let me give you a fair state- 
ment of how the assistants in one library 
spend their time. 

They work fifty-one hours a week. ‘Two 
days they are on duty from nine till lunch- 
eon time, and again after an hour and a half 
until six; on two others they work until 
eight, with half an hour off for tea in the 
building. On Saturday evenings they stay 
till nine and on one other till ten. No books 
are taken out of the building on Sunday, 
but the reference-room is open from one till 
half past seven and all six take charge of it 
in turn. To compensate for the evening 
and Sunday work, however, they have a 
morning off every week and the Saturday 
afternoon and evening after their one Sun- 
day in six, so that they may spend the next 
one out of townif they like. On holidays 
the assistants’ work averages about half the 
day, and the summer vacation is only two 
weeks long, ‘The girls are on their feet 
much of the time and some of our first ques- 
tions to new applicants are, ‘“‘How many 
days have you been kept indoors by sick- 
nessin the last year? Is your general health 
good, and are your back and eyes strong? ”’ 

You see that a librarian or assistant has 
no time to read.in working hours, except 

when she looks over books to determine 

under what subject they shall be catalogued, 
_or to decide whether they shall be admitted 
at all or.not. She is often asked to recom- 
mend a good French novel, to find a Ger- 
man poem, to translate a Latin or Italian 
quotation, She must have history enough 
at her fingers’ ends to know where to find a 
book about Charles VI. or Artaxerxes, if 
the library has no ‘lives of them, without 
stopping to look out their age or country. 
She must know, without thinking, whether 
: ‘Henry II. or Richard IIT. reigned first, and 


must not, like an assistant in one of the lar- 
gest libraries of this country, be ignorant 
enough to go through the Old Testament 
to find the epistle of Jude. She must be 
able to help readers in finding descriptions 
of rare birds and wild flowers, receipts for 
English cheese-cakes or carriage varnish, 
models for canoes, and costumes of all ages, 
and to recommend good novels, amusing 
short stories or selections for prize readings 
and declamations. 

The library training schools do not teach 
these things. A girl must know something 
about them before she begins her technical 
course, and if she wishes to learn them she 
has no time while she is in school for read- 
ing Mary J. Holmes, the Duchess or dozens 
of English and American tenth-rate novel- 
ists. Even in the Sunday school library she 
must choose stories with a basis of history, 
like Miss Yonge’s or Mrs. Marshall’s, in or- 
der that Sir Thomas More and Sir Thomas 
Browne, George Herbert and Bishop Ken, 
King John and Henry V. may be more to 
her than printed letters on a page. She 
must make Scott, Dickens and Thackeray 
her friends all through her school life. If 
she reads them over and over again, so much 
the better. She must have time for Shakes- 
peare, too, but not as task work or ‘ litera- 
ture.”’ I have not much more-faith in the 
study of ‘‘ English literature,’’ so called, in 
schools, than I have in the text-book study 
of mythology, which girls who grow up on 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales, Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece, Keary’s 
Heroes of Asgard and the King Arthur leg- 
ends Jearn unconsciously while they are 
children. 

I have talked with girls who never read 
anything but fashion magazines and story 
papers and have no knowledge whatever of 
the literature or history of their own cen- 
tury, beyoud a bare outline of events in this 
country. They know nothing of the scien- 
tific advance or the religious, political and 
sovial reforms of the last hundred years. 
Ask yourself how much better off you are 
than they. Test yourself with a story like 


Hawthorne’s Virtuoso’s Collection in Mosses 


from an Old Manse, or Curtis’s Cruise in the 
Flying Dutchman in Prue and I, or Rose 
Terry Cooke’s Metempsychosis in the sec- 
ond volume of the Atlantic, or a poem like 
Jean’ Ingelow’s Gladys and Her Island, and 
see how many of the characters you recog- 
nize. If youdo not know them set yourself 
at work to find them with the help of books 
like Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable or Reader's Handbook, that you will 
probably find in your school or town library. 
Work at prize questions, whether you try 
for the prize or not. Learn to set type on 
your brother’s printing press, to read proot 
on the school paper, anything, in short, con- 
nected with the mechanical part of book 
making or catalogue printing. “See how 
much you know of current events, the Ha- 
waiian revolution, the Panama Canal, the 
immigration question. if you arenot going 
to college you are young efough to take a 
year for miscellaneous reading, making your- 
self as familiar as possible with authors like 
Scott, Longfellow and Leigh Hunt, who give 
you numberless scraps of out-of-the-way in- 
formation. Keep up your languages by 
reading a little of each every day. lf you 
have a good grounding in Latin and French 
you can easily learn enough Spanish and 


Italian for library use. Some librarians 
need Swedish, Dutch and Danish. Indeed, 
no language comes amiss in a library. If 
you must have a prescribed course in litera- 
ture get Professor Winchester’s little book, 
Five Short Courses of Reading, published by 
Ginn & Co, for forty cents. If you send to 
Miss M. L. Cutler, State Library, Albany, 
for circulars of the library school, which 
was opened in Columbia College in 1888, you 
will learn that students under twenty are 
not admitted, that college graduates are pre- 
ferred and the course lasts two years. The 
examination asks you to name the authors 
of works like the Alhambra and Die Jung- 
frau yon Orleans, mention the works of au- 
thors like De Quincey, Wordsworth and 
Pope, a dozen characters of four great Eng- 
lish novelists and ten good biographies, and 
translate French and German title-pages. 
You are expected to tell what you know of 
such topics as the Australian ballot, the 
President’s Cabinet or the Bering Sea diffi- 
culties, and you must also pass an examina- 
tion in general history. 

If you write to Miss Mary W. Plummer, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., you will 
receive acircular of her training class, which 
also requires an entrance examination and 
includes three six mouths’ courses. The 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has two four 
months’ courses, and information upon them 
may be obtained from Miss Alice B, Kroeger, 
the librarian. In the Los Angeles Public 
Library girls not under seventeen are ad- 
mitted to the training class on passing an 
examination. For six months they work 
three hours a day. At the end of this time, 
if they pass another examination success- 
fully, they are employed four hours a day 
at $10 a month for six months. After this 
they are placed on the regular list of ap- 
plicants. Some of the questions in the 
last entrance examination are: ‘‘ What-is 
Poole’s Index?” ‘‘ What periodicals do you 
read?’’ ‘‘ Name the standard English dic- 
tionaries of today and de@geribe their re- 
spective merits.’’ Miss Teasa L. Kelso, the 
librarian, has charge of the pupils. 

A class in connection with the Summe1 
School of Languages has been taught in 
Amherst for two summers by Mr. W. I. 
Fletcher, librarian of the college library. 
It is of especial value to libraricns of small 
libraries who wish to understand modern 
methods of cataloguing and classification, 
but is also useful to beginners, The class 


‘begins this year on July 24 and lasts until 


August 27. The fee is twelve dollars for 
the course, and Mr. Fletcher will send cir- 
culars on application. No entrance exam- 
ination is required. 

If you have the Library Journal in your 
town library, you will find recent articles 
bearing on the subject of library work and 
library training, positions and salaries in 
the numbers for February and September, 
1891, July and December, 1892. Ifyou read 
them and decide that your habits of study 
and order, your memory, power of selection 
and comparison, your temper and adapta- 
bility, are equal to the work that you have 
set yourself to do go on and get the best 
training that you can afford. 

Library work is hard, but it has its com- 
pensations. In fact, it is ‘‘its own exceed- 
ing great reward,’ not only in the everyday 
contact with books which it brings, but on 
its missionary and philanthropic side, — 
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BABY IN OHURCH. 


Aunt Nellie has fashioned a dainty thing, 
Of hamburg and ribbon and lace, 

And mamma had said, as she settled it round 
Our beautiful baby’s face, 

Where the dimples play and the laughter lies 

Like sunbeams hid in her violet eyes: 

“Tf the day is pleasant and baby is good, 

She may go to church and wear her new hood.” 


Then Ben, aged six, began to tell, 
' Jn elder-brotherly way, 
How very, very good she must be 

If she went to church next day. 
He told of the church, the choir and the crowd, 
And the man up in front who talked so loud, 
But she must not talk, nor laugh, nor sing, 
But just sit as quiet as anything. 


And so, on a beautiful Sabbath in May, 
When the fruit-buds burst into flowers 

(There wasn’t a blossom on bush or tree 
So fair as this blossom of ours), 

Allin her white dress, dainty and new, 

Our baby sat in the family pew. 

The grand, sweet music, the reverent air, 

The solemn hush, and the voice of prayer 


Filled all her baby soul with awe, 
As she sat in her little place, 
And the holy look that the angels wear 
Seemed pictured upon her face. 
And the sweet words uttered so long ago 
Came into my mind with a rhythmic flow, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” said He, 
And I knew that He spake of such as she. 


The sweet-voiced organ pealed forth again, 
The collection-box came round, 

And baby dropped her penny in 
And smiled at the chinking sound. 

Alone in the choir Aunt Nellie stood, 

Waiting the close of the soft prelude, 

To begin her solo. High and strong 

She struck the first note; clear and long 


She held it, and all were charmed but one, 
Who, with all the might she had, 
Sprang to her little feet and cried, 
‘* Aunt Nellie, you’s being bad! ” 
The audience smiled, the minister coughed, 
The little boys in the corner laughed, 
The tenor man shook like an aspen leaf, 
And hid his fac@in his handkerchief. 


And poor Aunt Nellie never could tell 
How she finished that terrible strain, 
But says that nothing on earth would tempt 
Her to go through the scene again. 
So we have decided, perhaps ’tis best, 
For her sake, ours and all the rest, 
That we wait, maybe, for a year or two 
Ere our baby re-enter the family pew. 
—Mrs. M. G. Walsworth. 
——<j>-— 


THE TWO VIOLINS. 


BY HELEN H. BOLL. 


Sunset was approaching in the Prater 
at Vienna. An old soldier, battered and 
maimed, was making his last and best 
effort to elicit a kreuzer from some kind- 
hearted person in the throng, which since 
the forenoon had been passing and repass- 
ing. .These people loved the glorious sun- 
shine; they had no ears for the scraping, 
strident notes of a violin played by one 
not born to handle it. 

The old man paused. Sadly he looked 
down on his only friend, his faithful poodle, 
that sat there wearily holding a cap be- 
tween his teeth and wistfully looking into 
the eyes of the passers-by. Suddenly the 
master’s solitary leg gave way, and he sank 


down beside his dog upon the grass. A} 


big tear began to course down his weather- 
beaten face, but he quickly brushed it away 


ety) 


with his three-fingered hand as unbecoming 
to a soldier. ee 

‘No supper for us, Max,” was all he 
said. 2 

Not far off a gentleman leaning against 
a tree had seen the tear, and stepping for- 
ward with a gold piece he put it into the 
poor man’s hand and asked, ‘‘ Will you 
lend me your violin for a few minutes?” 

Not waiting for an answer he took it and 
tuned it and began to play, bidding the 
owner of it hold, the cap now. And such 
wonderful melodies! The poor fellow could 
scarcely believe it was his own violin from 
which they came. There were no more 
passers-by for all stopped to listen, and, 
easily perceiving why one so elegantly 
dressed should stand there in such company, 
each gave according to, the size of his heart 
or of his purse. The cap was soon filled, 
emptied into a sack and even filled again 
with pieces of silver and copper and gold. 
Max sat with hanging head and drooping 
ears, for it seemed a disgrace to him that 
his master should hold the cap and perform 
his office of so many years. 

Already the sun shone on the tree trunks 
with level rays and the people began to feel 
that they must move .on. Then the player 
struck up their favorite Austrian hymn and 
all joined in. Before the last note had died 
away the soldier held his violin in his hand 
and the player had disappeared. 

‘Who was it?’’? démanded the crowd, as 
they pressed more closely around, 

‘*Him I know not, but I do know that 
without his generosity I should be supper- 
less tonight. May God bless him for his 
noble deed! ”’ 

At that instant some one stepped forward 
from the rest to say: ‘‘I know him. It was 
the ‘Alexander of the violins.’ Let us not 
forget his noble example.’’ And taking off 
his/ hat he held it out to them again, shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Long live Alexander Boucher!”’ and 
‘Long live Boucher!’’ came lustily in re- 
sponse, until once more the sack had to be 
opened to receive a hat quite filled with 
coins. : 


THE DUKE OF VERAGUA. 


This genuine descendant ef Christopher 
Columbus of the eleventh generation is 
now in America with his wife, son, daugh- 
ter and other relatives, and the party have 
paid their respects to President Cleveland. 
The boy who bears the name of his distin- 
guished ancestor is fourteen. His sister 
is eighteen and -the only one of the party 
who speaks English fluently. Like the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette when he visited this coun- 
try the duke is the guest of the nation by 
a special act of Congress. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was exempt from having his 
luggage examined by the custom house 


officials. In New York he was presented 
with the freedom of the city, as it is called, 
an absurd custom for a free nation like our 
own. In olden times, when cities were in-’ 
closed by high walls, it was considered a 
mark of esteem to present a visitor with 
the keys so that he might enter and depart 
at will. In this case a scroll of parchment 
took the place of the traditional keys. 
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ABSENT-MINDEDNESS, 


One who watches street life in a great 
city will often witness amusing cases of 
absent-mindedness. One day a young girl 
came tripping down the steps of her New 
York home. In her hand she held an ele- 
vated railroad ticket and a letter to be 
mailed. \ She hastened to a letter box, 
dropped in her ticket and walked hurriedly 
to the nearest elevated station. What she 
did there we cannot say. Not less forget- 
ful was the man who, after buying a dol- 
lar’s worth of elevated railroad tickets, tore 
off one, which he put in his vest pocket for 


‘future use and dropped the other nineteen 


into the box. Ona Staten Island boat not 
long ago a young man was seen to take a 
cigar from his pocket. He seated himself 
comfortably on deck with his evening paper, 
struck a match and lit his cigar, which, 
with a nonchalant toss, he threw over the 
railing, retaining the burnt match between 
his fingers. He opened his paper, his lips 
also, then, casting a hurried glance about 
to see who had witnessed the mistake, beat 
a hasty retreat. In this case he made the 
best possible disposition of his cigar, 


<a 


Yet, unforgotten where it lies, 

That seed of generous sacrifice, 

Though seeming on the desert cast, 

Shall rise with bloom and fruit at last. 
—Whittier. 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
- Providence, R.-I, c 


~ 


She is right. 
The thrifty housewife cleaves to all 


Good things that are allowed her, 
. And in this ‘land of lands’ she cleaves — 


To Cleveland’s baking powder. 


\ 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


UST as I was thinking what 
this week’s initial could 
suggest to us, a letter came 
which brings up Japan and 
that asylum for Japanese 
orphans at Okayama. You 
remember letters about it 
printed Feb. 23 and March 
23, and the proposition that 
the Corner should support 
one orphan child there for 
a year. Now for the letter: 

HENNIKER, N.H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: As you have an 2 point as 
your symbol I have a few questions, first tell- 
ing the Cornerers of something given. me at 
the close of the war by a returned veteran and 

which I have had in my purse since. It is a 

piece of thin, strong, clean paper—a bank bill. 

Can you tell what gives to such paper its 

werth? And why is not my specimen worth 

. as much as any other? It is,not a ‘‘ green- 

back”’ but has on it the name of a bank in 

Savannah, Ga., and promises to pay TWENTY 

DOLLARS on demand. It was printed in 

1862. Would it be of any value to any Cor- 

nerer as a relic? If so, who bids and how 


much? TI will send it to you for sale, the 
avails to go to any good work. Mrs. C. 


The questions in political economy why a 
piece of paper issued by a ‘ bank” has 


value, and why a bank note issued in Geor- 


gia in 1862 has no value, you can think over 
at your leisure. But please answer soon 
whether you want this $20 bill. That is the 
exact amount—in good money—we want for 
the very ‘‘ good work” of that Okayama or- 
phanage. We have $5.50 of it, one dollar of 
it being honestly handed over to me by 
Sarah Noah, together with this letter: 
NortH SEARSMONT, Mk. 


My Dear Child: Excuse me, please, but Mr. 
Martin has so many letters; I wish to be one 
of twenty to place a Japanese orphan in the 
Okayama asylum, Yours always, Ss. M. 


The offer of the Georgia bill suggests 
another way to help on the orphan fund and 
at the same time please you relic-hunters. 
1 have a very few one thousand dollar bonds 
‘of the Confederate States of America, issued 
at’ Richmond in 1863, called the ‘‘ Cotton 
Coupon Loan,’’ because the interest was 
payable ‘‘in cotton of the quality of New 
Orleans Middling, valued at sixpence Ster- 
ling per pound.’ The principal was due 
June 1, 1883, but has never been paid and 
never will be, so that they are only valuable 
as interesting souvenirs of the great War of 
the Rebellion. The bonds are fourteen by 
seventeen inches in size and include the 
twenty annual coupons, neither bonds nor 
coupons being signed. But they are genu- 
ine, for I know very well the man who 
picked them up in the Confederate Capitol 
just after the surrender of Richmond, and 
if I should mention his name I am sure you 
would be satisfied on that poiut. Perhaps 
I will have his autograph affixed to the 
bonds, These will be sold at one dollar 
each, but with the condition—as the de- 
mand will probably exceed the supply— 
that any applications offering premium over 
that amount will be preferred. If any or- 
‘ders cannot be filled the money will be re- 
turned; all proceeds will go to the Oka- 
yama fund. Perhaps in this way the loan 
made to carry on a terrible war may, thirty 
years after, pay its interest to orphan chil- 
dren at the ends of the earth! 

Now that we have touched on war his- 
tory I will tell you that, as yesterday was 
_ Lexington Day,’’ I improved the anniver- 

sary by taking a little turn in historic 


places with a Corner boy from Maine whom 
I met. We went first to Faneuil Hall. -I 
remembered as I saw the face of Wendell 
Phillips on the upper wall that on the only 
occasion I ever spoke with him he alluded 
:o this building, each time pronouncing it 
Fun-el Hall, which is, I believe, the old and 
proper pronunciation. A fine picture of 
Mr. Funel himself hangs there with por- 
traits of such eminent men as Lincoln, Sum, 
ner, Everett, Choate and Andrew, and the 
great painting of Webster’s Reply to Hayne 
in the United States Senate, with the famil- 
iar words under it, ‘‘ Liberty and Union, 
Now and Forever.’’ A poetical placard on 
the door invites visitors to go in and to 
enter their names in the register, as over 
ten thousand did last year. 

Then we crossed into State Street and 
went up into the old State House, where 
the Bostonian Society has a large histori- 
cal, collection. Thomas looked down into 
‘¢ King Street,’’ as they called it until Bos- 
ton rebelled against King George, to see 
the place of the ‘‘ Boston Massacre.’”’ <A 
notice said that boys would not be allowed 
to go into the top story unless accompanied 
by an elder person, but after a significant 
glance Thomas seemed to think he had 
permission! The great thing up there is 
Benjamin Franklin’s first printing press— 
and it is worth seeing. I will say here that 
we took a peep at Franklin’s birthplace on 
Milk Street and, when we went up School 
Street, at his bronze statue in the yard of the 
City Hall. On one side is the representation 
of him with the famous kite and string 
experimenting with electricity; the inscrip- 
tion underneath—Eripwit coelo fulmen scep- 
trumque tyrannis—we managed to translate, 
as, of course, many of you will do. 

Then we went into the Old South Meeting 
House which is full of reminders of ancient 
Boston and the Revolutionary War. The 
courteous lady in charge called our atten- 


‘tion especially to the Lexington pictures. 


(We afterwards crossed the street to the 
rooms of the New England Stamp Co., 325 
Washington Street, where the secretary 
showed Thomas albums of rare stamps and 
seemed full of information such as you 
crazy collectors are always after, This visit 
you can associate with the ‘‘Stamp Act!’’) 

I have mentioned this circuit because now 
that summer is coming many Cornerers will 
visit Boston, and I am sure they would learn 
much from the associations and collections 
of these places, which are all free to visitors 
except the Old South; there the fee goes 
toward the ‘preservation fund.’’ I have 
had for a long time in my box a letter from 
a girl in Duxbury—Alice C.—describing her 
visit to these and other places. 

... One of the most interesting was the Old 
North Church [Christ Church, Salem Street], 
where Paul Revere’s signal lantern was hung. 
The Bible and prayer-book were given by King 
George II.; the prayers for the king were all 
pasted over with paper during the war-time. 
The chime of eight bells came from England 
[in 1744] and although somewhat the worse for 
time we easily recognized the familiar tunes 
which they rang out. 

I see that a horseman impersonating Paul 
Revere rode over the route April 19, this 
year; later the Massachusetts Bicycle Club 
did the same and was met at the Arlington 
line by Pastor Meredith and the Lexington 
citizens. How fine it would have been if the 
coppersmith of 1775 could have had a Co- 
lumbia or a Victor! Mr. MARTIN. 


Correct- Formula 
for preparing 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Take one of the six 
sticks (in each half-pound 
package), dissolve in 3 
table-spoonsful of water, 
over a hot fire, stir bristly 
till completely dissolved, 
then add sufficient milk 
for 2 cups and boil for 
about five minutes. 

Water may be used in 
place-of milk. 


Nothing more Simple. 


Nothing so Refreshing. 

Of all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat =Tenier admittedly ranks first. 
There is no alimentary substance which has 
acquired a greater or more thoroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 

The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use of CHOCOLAT-MENIER universally. 
Its superior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
Sample free ;— 
by sending your 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


address to CHOCO LAT 
MENIER, MENIER 


80 W. Broadway Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
NEY City. SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, N.Y. 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury, PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2oc. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥- 


Don't pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Eco- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated, and house- 
keepers will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 


Liebig COMPANY’S 2 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free 
from fat and an or any foreign 
substance and dissolve it themselves, 


The Ay Bs signature « 
genuine onthe jar 
has this in blue. - 


Promotes the flow of gas- 
tric juices and helps diges- 
tion better than any knewn 


remedy. 
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FRUITS OF WISDOM. 


BY REV. A. E. DUN 


LEsson FoR May 14. 1-15 


NING, D. D. 


Divine wisdom and worldly wisdom meet 
in the book of Proverbs. The former is the 
word of authority and promise and begins 
with a“ Thus saith the Lerd.’’ The latter is 
thoughts 
after him in describing the human character 
that wins His approval. This is done in 6ur 
lesson by bringing out those contrasts in 
character with which the world is filled and 
which may be found in every community. 
Here we have those traits which commend 
themselves to God and to good men set against 
the background of their opposites. The method 
is acommon one inthe Bible. The First Psalm 
is an excellent illustration. But there the 
great outlines of godly and ungodly living are 
drawn, while here particular features are 
given, each by itself. Still, if we will jom 
these features together, we shall get the idea 
of 

A RIGHTEOUS MAN, 
pleasing both to God and to men, a model 
which may be worthily copied to insure sue- 
cess in life. Taking each verse as represent- 
ing some distinct trait or position, we have: 

I, Hlis character, The tirst six verses show 
us: 

1. His experience. He is ready to learn by 
his mistakes. He is not offended when they 
are pointed out to him, for he is in the world 
to do business for God‘and wants to put out 
of his way what hinders his purpose. Some 
of the most profitable discipline I have ever 
had has been the criticism, voluntarily sub- 
mitted to, of friends who had agreed not to 
Spare one another and. not to reply to it. 
Sometimes it seemed unjust, but reflection 
almost always gave it value. The difference 
between the man and the brute lies largely in 
the man’s capacity for mental and moral iin- 
provement and his willingness to endure dis- 
cipline in order to gain knowledge. 


2. His feelings toward God. He has the 


same disposition as God, for he is ruled by the 
motive of self-sacrificing love. 


The good man 
is glad to see others happy and good, and 
spends time and strength to secure this, while 
God looks on him with approval. The oppo- 
site of this is the man who is secretly planning 
to overreach his neighbor. Both types often 
live side by side, and men usually estimate 
their characters aright. 

5. His principle. God’s law is. the law of 
his life. He does not always seem to prosper. 
Sometimes he is outstripped in wealth and 
position by those who disregard common 
principles of honesty. But the triumph ef 
wickedness is short-lived, and often it is only 
seeming. Jay Gould is reported as having 
said, ‘If I did not hate every man as cordially 
as every man hates me, I should be unhappy.” 
It is hardly probable that many would envy 
him his feelings. The righteous man never 
loses the favor of God, and eventually man’s 
favor goes with it. 

4. His family life. He chooses for his wife 
a woman with aims and affections like his 
own; and their mutual esteem is to each a 
constant incentive to nobler living. If the 
righteous man so far gives way to folly as to 
be captured by attractions of physical beauty 
in one who does not share his purity of pur- 
pose and dignity of living, he must suffer for 
it; and sometimes righteous men are found 
with wives who are as rottenness in their 
But often bad men are ashamed of 
their bad wives, and discord or divorce bring 
both into public disgrace. : 

5. His thoughts. When one is at peace with 
God his thoughts are simple and true.. What 
a splendid illustration is given in the Gospel 


st 


of John, where the thoughts of Jesus are ex- 
pressed in the shortest, simplest words, which, 
though so transparent, are so profound that 
the wisest men have never fathomed- them. 
He promises to dwell in those who open their 
lives freely to Him. Evil thoughts are crooked 
and deceitful, are the expression of evil lives 
and make lives evil. 

6. His words. Malice is matched against 
truth in this verse, and is vanquished. Dick- 
ens makes one of his loveliest characters, 
Agnes in David Coppertield, hold steadily her 
faith in the power of simple truth to overcome 
all plots against herself and her friends; and 
truth wins at last. Her character faithfully 
represents the divine ideal for men. We 
should lose faith in God if we believed that 
lovalty to what is true could ever finally fail. 

We have, then, the righteous man, eagerly 
learning how to correct his faults and mis- 
takes, in sympathy with God, honorably dis- 
posed toward men, rejoicing in his home, up- 
right and pure in his thoughts and true in 
his words. We are shown: f 

Il. His position in society. 
contemplate, and no community is without 
examples of it. Here is described; 

7. Its permanence. The wicked tlourish for 
a time, but it is a brief success. 


It is pleasant to 


{ haye seen the wicked in great power, 

And spreading himself like a green tree in its na- 
tive soil. 

But one passed by, and lo, he was not: 

Yea, | sought him, but he could not be found 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: 

For the latter end of that man is peace. 

Righteousness gives cne a sure position in 
the community. ‘Honesty is the best pol- 
icy,’ though when pursued merely as a policy 
it is not honesty. Pursued as a principle it 
is its own reward. 

&. Its honor, The man who puts the right 
estimate on the things of life and lives by 
it is honored ; and the honor of men is crowned 
at last by the divine approval: ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant: ... enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” There is an unerr- 
ing judgment of character which abides; and 
as a rule it is reflected in the judgment of 
one’s self which is made by his friends and 
neighbors. If it is not—and in some cases 
it is not—they defame themselves by their 
crooked judgments and bring themselves into 
contempt. ; 

9. Its prosperity. In any case, the man 
who by honest thrift provides for himself can 
afford to pass lightly over the wrong estimates 
of himself made by his neighbors. Upright- 
ness and integrity may keep a man from being 
very rich, but they certainly do not tend to 
make him poor. If he lives righteously and 
lives within his means, he is well off—far 
better than one who takes on false airs in 
pretending to be rich, while he secretly suffers 
from want, and attempts to purchase for him- 
self honor at the expense of what he most 
needs. . 

10. Its beneficence, Kindness characterizes 
a righteous man and includes all who are 
dependent on him. He would not overdrive 
his horse, or leave his cattle to suffer from 
hunger orthirst, or withhold from his dog an 
appreciative word. The man whom animals 
do not like is seldom to be trusted. There is 
something about even the affection which a 
bad-hearted man bestows on them which 
savors of cruelty. 

11. Its diligence. A righteous man minds 
his own business. His heart is in his work, 
and he does it with a high sense of the impor- 
tance of filling his place well. This verse sug- 
gests an impressive contrast which finds fre- 
quent illustration in business life. The em- 
ployé who makes himself indispensable to 
his employer stays in his place with increase 
of salary and responsibility; while, the one 
who is careless in his work and keeps company 
with empty-headed fellows drifts abdut from 
place to place, and soon becomes known as 

\ 


of little worth. The business world needs 
nothing so much as men and women who 
choose business with the purpose of making 
their lives most useful, and then put their 
lives into it unreservedly. 

12. Its honesty. The net of evil men is the 
means.by which men cheatin business. There 
is evidence enough that it is greatly desired 
and freely used by many. But money or offi- 
cial position gained at the expense of character 
is no real fruit ofdife. That is the product of 
principle, which is the root of the righteous 
and which always has life in it. 

15. Its truthfulness. Twisted words and 
twisted thoughts are snares. The untruthful 
man weaves and sets snares for himself and 
at last is caught by them, often while he sup- 
poses ‘he is still free. But the upright mar 
is confideut in the justice of his own cause. 
The very laws of nature fight against liars, 
and in society there is a selt-rectifying power 
which fears their falseness and therefore must 
condemn it, while the good man is trusted 
even by those who do not imitate him. 

III. His rewards. The righteous man’s life 
is always crowned with success, for he is sure 
of the approval of God but he also gets a great 
and constant and satisfying reward .in living 
righteously. This comes to him: 

14. From his own experience. ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever a mau soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
The things he says and does come back to 
him. An approving conscience is a. great 
satisfaction. There go out from us constantly 
sayings and services which reproduce them- 
selves in kind, and that without limit. To 
have rescued one and another from temp- 
tation, to have lived in the community as an 
honorable and godly man, inspiring manli- 
ness by example, to have encouraged the de- 
spairing, comforted the bereaved, brightened 
the lot of the poor, secured justice for the 
oppressed, is to have sowed the seeds of a 
perennial harvest by which one is always be- 
ing satisfied by the fruit of his mouth. 

15, From the experience of others. Only a 
fool will call these sayings platitudes. The 
essence of the worldly wisdom which is ap- 
proved of God is in them. The wise receive 
them ,as counsels and live by them. They 
bring the best fortune which this world con- 
tains for any one—the favor of God and’ of 
men. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEKLOCK,. 


Last Sunday we talked about choosing. We 
found that there were many good things 
which one might choose in this world, but 
only one best thing. What was it? Why is 
wisdom the best thing? (Show the Bible with 
the cards inside which name the benefits 
offered by wisdom, as long life, riches and 
honor.) What is true wisdom? (Call for the 
golden text @f last Sunday.) § 

Have you ever heard the story of the three 
men who were allowed to choose each one the 
thing which seemed to him to promise most 
return and which would last longest? One 
man took a piece of iron ore, because it was 
the strongest thing he knew. He madestrong 
iron rails from it, which were useful indeed, 
but the rails rusted at last and were of no 
more use. The second man chose a glistening 
diamond, because it was the hardest thing he 
knew. The diamond was beautiful indeed, 
but it remained a shining stone, and nothing 
more, to the end. The third man chose a very 
tiny thing, only an acorn. But the others 
soon agreed that it was the wisest choice, be- 
eause it could be planted and grow into a 
lordly oak, and the oak would bear other 
acorns, which would. in.turn become trees, 
until the one tiny, brown acorn oe be a 
great forest. 

To choose wisdom is to choose a sded which 
grows into a tree of life. This tree may grow | 


i 


in your heart if you have determined to trust 
wholly inthe Lord. And see what fruit grows 
on this tree! Our lesson today calls those 
who follow wisdom the righteous and it de- 
seribes some of the fruits of the righteous life. 


(Draw a tree and on the many branches write 


the different things suggested by the text, 
illustrating each point as it is made.) 

We have knowledge as one of the fruits. 
How is that gained? By instruction in the 
school and at home and in Sunday school. 
(Write insiruction along the lowest branch and 
outline a fruit on which knowledge is printed 
as the growth of instruction.) Next we have 
a branch of goodness growing from the tree of 
life and the fruit is the favor of the: Lord. 
Write upon the root of the tree that it can 
never be moved. The winds may blow, the 
leaves may fall, some of the fruit, even, may 
not ripen, but the tree of God’s planting is 
safe, because its roots grow deep in the soil of 
righteousness. Put virtue as the crown of the 
tree and write over the top, ‘‘ The righteous 
shall stand.’’ Put on the other branches such 
fruit as just thoughts, right words, mercy, 
plenty, safety, wisdom. Over the whole write 
in golden letters, The fruit of the righteous is 
a tree of life. Return to the story of the acorn. 
Show how the one is to make the many, and 
these are to grow on in other oaks. The fruit 
of any good life is the planting of the same 
seed of true wisdom in other hearts; so the 


man or woman or child is indeed a tree of life, - 


growing in the shapes of justice, goodness and 
merey which bless the earth. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, May 7-13. . Modern Christian Service. 
Mic. 6: 6-8; Matt. 5: 33-45; 9: 14-17. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MERETING. - 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, May 14-20. Winning Souls. 
30; 1 Cor. 9: 19-23, 

We are apt to think of soul-winning as an 
occupation intrusted to a few exceptionally 
qualified individuals. The names of such 


Prov. 12: 


‘famous soul-winners as Mr. Moody or Mr. Mills 


occur to us and we delude ourselves with the 
notion that if is enough for us to try and live 
as well as we can the Christian life and leave 
to men who have been so signally blessed of 
God the,.business of converting the world. 
But how did these men obtain their power? 
They began not with crowded mass meetings, 
but with individuals here and there. And, 
going back to the source of Mr. Moody’s per- 
sonal religious life, we find that it was his 
Sunday school teacher who brought him to 
Christ. Furthermore, if we could know the 
soul history of the countless millions who 
have come into the kingdom since Jesus was 
on earth, we shonld probably discover that 
the great majority had been what we call 
hand-picked. Andrew originated the method 
when he went out and got Peter, and no mod- 
ern method has ever been Gevised that excels 
the primitive way. So, then, we are all meant 
to be soul-winners, and for our encouragement 
we have plenty of unquestionable testimony 
that there is no keener joy than that which 
comes from leading another soul into the way 
of life. 

From one point of view the thing appears 


‘simple and easy, but from another soul-win- 


ning seems, indeed, a fine art. There are one 
or two steps which are essential to success. 
We cannot make much headway unless we 
have & clear-cut idea of that to which we want 
to win others. Unless we have a pretty defi- 
nite idea of what the Christian life is, of its 
mighty inspirations and its rich rewards, we 
shall find ourselves at sea when we, attempt 


to persuade others of its claims. The world 
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demands something concrete, tangible, real; 
and if you cannot point it to the actual 
and positive benefits of Christianity it will 
tell you to be up and about your business. 
Then, again, a cardinal need on the part of 
those who would be soul-winners is the ability 
to put yourself in the place of the man whom 
you would reach. This is what Paul meant 
by becoming all things to allmen. When he 
talked with a Gentile he forgot all about his 
own Jewish antecedents and tried to look at 
matters through Gentile eyes. A veteran and 
eminent journalist, lecturing in Boston the 
other day, criticised ministers for not know- 
ing men in the rank and file. He wished that 
every minister could be a horse jockey for a 
little time. This is a radical suggestion, but 
ministers and lay workers alike cannot know 
too well varying types of humanity surround- 
ing them, If a man has a point to gain in 
business, he diagnoses the man whose consent 
he wants to secure. His habits of thought are 
studied sympathetically, the best time and 
way of approaching him is diligently consid- 
ered. Should Christ’s disciples be less tactful 
and wise? 

But we shall not carry our point, even if it 
is plain to our own niinds and even if we go at 
it in the right way, unless we enter on the 
campaign prepared to prosecute it to the end. 
Perseverance, and perseverance only, tells. 
An ardent member of a Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew had been striving hard, but without 
success, to induce a friend to come to church 
and to take an interest in Christian things, 
but one day, to the pastor’s surprise and de- 
light, the two appeared at church together. 
‘When asked how success finally came, the 
young man replied, ‘‘ Lwent down and boarded 
with him.’’ Here was a soul-winner who was 
willing to change his habits of life and to per- 
sist in the face of every discouragement that 
he might at last win one. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 126: 5, 6; Dan. 12: 3; 
Luke 8:11; John 1: 35-47; 4: 35-88; Rom. 10: 
13-15, 17; 2 Cor. 9:6; Gal. 6:9; Eph. 6: 10-18; 
2 Tim. 2: 3-10; Heb. 4: 12; 1 Pet. 3: 15. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


A new era has begun for the Home Mission- 
ary. This magazine marks the beginning of 
its sixty-sixth year by great improvements in 
paper and typography, with a new cover and 
attractive illustrations. The executive com- 
mittee has decided that the work which this 
magazine has done in disseminating informa- 
tion concerning home missions entitles it to 
an entire new suit of clothes, and the change 
is made as a new editor, Dr. A. H. Clapp, 
takes up the work which Mrs. Caswell, who 
has carried it on for seven years, resigns. 
Dr. Clapp is no stranger to the magazine, 
however, having been its editor in former 
years. Though variations may occur in its 
make-up its aim and theme will be unchanged. 
It will be true to its name and devoted to the 
interests of home missions. The leading arti- 
cle of this first number is on Utah and is 
finely illustrated. Such a forward step as 
this will do much to commend the magazine 
to the attention ofjyoung people. 


The dedication of a new chapel in an im- 
portant section of Canton is reported by Mr. 
Nelson. About seventy-five Christians were 
present at the exercises, not including women 
and children, as well as a few non-Christians. 
After the opening address by Mr. Taylor, 
brief speeches were made by three native 
preachers. Much delight was expressed not 
only in the new building but in the location, 
which had long been sought for without suc- 
cess. One rich neighbor was so opposed to 
the Christians that he offered to buy out the 
mission.’ Mr. Nelson says their plan is to hold 


_religious services for the masses, who are still 


# 


in darkness. One part of the building will be. : 


used for a day school taught by the pastor’s 
wife, who has an excellent education. 


The last number of the Church Building 
Quarterly comes freighted with pathetic letters 
from ministers imploring aid from the C. C. 
B. S. toward building churches and parson- 
ages in needy Western and Southern towns. 
The same story is echoed in all the letters— 
the people struggling with poverty, houses 
scattered and rudely built, rents enormous 
and even a barr or schoolhouse difficult to ob- 
tain. One isolated minister, the only one in 
his county, writes: 

My theory has always been that frontier 

churches should be willing to put up with pio- 
neer accommodation till able to do better, 
but it will not work. I find the people here 
absolutely unable: to do anything as yet. For 
several weeks we have held services in the 
railroad depot where trains are coming and 
going and people running in and out. Then 
we used a room in a hotel till crowded out; 
then a new store; next a saloon. Now we 
meet in an unfinished courthouse. We can 
go to no private house, for every one builds 
only what he needs. There is no spare room 
anywhere. What are we to do? 
A tabular statement of houseless churches in 
the various States shows as a maximum fifty- 
five such churches in South Dakota, forty- 
seven in California, thirty-five in Washington, 
thirty-four in North and South Carolina to- 
gether, while Illinois, Nebraska and Oregon 
fall little below in this respect. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The directors of the London Missionary So- - 


ciety have decided to build a steamship for 
their work in the South Seas and in New 
Guinea to take the. place of their old sailing 
vessel, the John Williams. The need for a 
mission ship with steam power has long been 
felt, for it has been impossible to visit some 
groups of islands more than once a year, while 
others have been left for two years without a 
visit. Consequently the important work of 
supervision has been imperfectly done. To 
go the round of these stations means a voyage 
of 6,000 miles. In addition a new mission has 
been opened in New Guinea which extends 
over 1,000 miles of coast and employs more 
than seventy South Sea native evangelists. 
The new steamer will help on effectively this 
new work. An appeal is to be made to the 
young people who bave built and maintained 
the previous ships to raise the funds for this 
vessel as their share in the forward movement 
of the society. . 


Four years ago the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London voted a sum of money to buy 
presents for Chitambo, chief of the village 
where Dr. Livingstone died, in recognition of 
his kindness to the explorer’s party. In al- 
lowing his friends to embalm the body and 
remove it from his country this chief overcame 
a superstitious horror which African rulers 
have of permitting a dead body to be carried 
from their territory. Consequently it is due 
to Chitambo that Dr. Livingstone’s body is 
in Westminster Abbey today, but the great 
man’s heart was buried in the little African 
village. Two years ago, when Mr. Joseph 
Thomson visited Lake Bangweolo, he learned 
from the natives, who still venerate the ex- 
plorer’s memory, that although Chitambo is 
dead the tree under which his heart was 
buried is still thriving and displays unharmed 
the inscription cut deep in the bark by Liv- 
ingstone’s faithful followers. The presents 
voted by the London Geographical Society 
were intrusted to Rey. F. 8. Arnot of the 
Garenganze mission in Central Africa and 
word has come that they have at last reached 
their destination and been bestowed upon 
Chitambo’s successor. A bronze plate with 
Livingstone’s name and the date of his death 
has been fastened to this historic tree, and 
thus the spot has been commemorated and 
the natives rewarded, i 

y 


/ 


- 


such an organization. 
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MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETIES. 

A Municipal Art Society has been organized 
in New York City, with R. M. Hunt as presi- 
dent, W. H. Bell as secretary and W. H. Bige- 
low as treasurer. It sprang from a suggestion 
by W.S. V. Allen and has four hundred mem- 
bers already. It eschews politics and all in- 
terests outside of its specific purpose, which 
is to beautify the public buildings and parks. 
Tt does not confine itself to offering criticisms 
and suggestions but offers to supply statues, 
decorations and other works of art at its own 
expense. It merely seeks opportunity and 
permission to do its work of beautifying the 
public structures and inclosures of the city. 

In a call made upon the mayor by a com- 
mittee of the society it was stated that its 
purpose is not to do away with existing works 
of art or to establish a censorship, but to en- 
deavor to elevate the standard of art and to 
exert an educational influence in artistic mat- 
ters. When a new park is to be ornamented 
or anew public building to be decorated the 
society stands ready to institute competitions 
and do much or all of the work at its own cost. 
It is plain that in a short time the labors of 
such a society could not fail toadd greatly to 
the attractiveness of any city or town, and 
thus promote its material prosperity. 

Of course there are dangers ahead for any 
Differences of opinion 
among its members may limit its usefulness. 
A too high artistic ideal and the failure to 
enlist a sufficient degree of public sympathy 
in support of its decisions may hinderit. Jeal- 


ousy of its aims and successes surely will 
hamper it. 


It will be charged with arrogating 
to itself too much power and of abusing the 
privilege. Butif managed with caution there 
need be no reason why such a society should 
not accomplish an important and permanent 
benefit and in a few years it would be con- 
ceded an unofficial but genuine and consider- 


able authority. 


We trust that such societies may be formed 
in our cities and towns generally. We have 
a, commission here in Boston which is doing, 


‘and well, much of the work of the New York 


society, and we confidently expect to see im- 
provement in our public art as the outcome. 
In our smaller cities and larger towns—e. ., 
Plymouth, New Bedford, Taunton, Lowell, 
Worcester, Pittsfield, Greenfield, etc., in this 
State and elsewhere—we believe that such a 
society, or some smaller body aiming to doa 
similar work, would be both useful and, at 
least generally, welcome. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


The third and fourth volumes of Hon. E. L. 
Pierce’s Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner 
are now before the public. They deal with 
the years from 1845, when Sumner was thirty- 
four years old, to: his death in 1874. They 
therefore cover the whole of his senatorial ca- 
reer and the six immediately preceding years, 
during which he was making his reputation 
as a scholar, an orator and a reformer. Mr. 
Pierce has had every advantage, including 
ample material and his own long and intimate 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Sumner, and 


‘ his memoir must be conceded rank with the 


masterpieces of its class. Mr. Longfellow was 
one of Mr. Sumner’s other two literary execu- 
tors, and Motley, Whittier, R. H. Dana and 
G.,W. Curtis also were asked successively to 
write the work, but we do not believe that 


any one of them would have done it more fit- 


tingly than Mr. Pierce has performed it. It is 
noteworthy, in this connection, that he is the 
only one of the number, who survives to see 
the issue of these, the concluding volumes of 
the memoir. 

Mr, Sumner possessed marked individuality 


\ 


and usually impressed others either very fay- 
orably or very unfavorably. Mr. Pierce of 
course ig a sympathetic biographer and pre- 
sents an attractive picture of his hero. It 
makes rather less of Sumner’s commonly re- 
ported weaknesses and faults than probably 
many of his contemporaries would have 
thought just, yet it strikes us as being truly 
candid and quite free from any intent to make 
him appear better than he was. It portrays 
him—and the more impressively because often 
so little is said directly about the peint—as a 
grave, intent, diligent, large-minded patriot 
and citizen, interested in everything noble, 
but devoted with fixed purpose and impas- 
sioned enthusiasm to the cause to which he 
had dedicated his life, the sacred cause of free- 
dom. Itis Sumner the public man, the anti- 
slavery advocate, the senator, the statesman, 
with whom almost wholly these two volumes 
have todo. The man had a personal history 
but it hardly is too much to say, so entirely 
was he devoted to and employed in the public 
service, that he really had almost no private 
history. 

The story of his career during the years cov- 
ered by these volumes is that of the most vi- 
tally significant period in our nation’s history. 
The Mexican War, the rise of the Free Soil 
party, the Missouri Compromise, the struggle 
in Kansas, the Civil War, the emancipation of 
the black race, the period of reconstruction— 
to name these, which are included in it, is but 
to call to mind examples from the long list of 
matters of national interest and importance 
with most of which in one or another way 
Sumner’s name is connected closely and for- 
ever. He was not merely the denoumcer of 
slavery. He was aconstructive statesman, an 
originator of many public measures of lasting 
value, not only in connection with anti-slav- 
ery efforts but of many other sorts. His his- 
tory in a most unusual degree is his country’s 
history too. 

Through the many extracts from his corre- 
spondence the extent, variety, interest and 
earnestness of his range of acquaintanceship 
with foreigners are revealed. Few of our 


‘countrymen have enjoyed such friendships 


and even intimacies abroad, and few, if any, 
ever have been more intensely loyal Ameri- 
cans than he. This, we believe, undoubtedly 
was one cause of his popularity abroad. But 
he was a heroic figure, one whom people no- 
where could help admiring sooner or later, 
even if they differed from him at times. The 
broad and substantial culture of the man, his 
rare special knowledge, his singleness of pur- 
pose, his self-forgetfulness in his aims, his 
stern loyalty to principle, his exaltation of 
the highest moral ideals, his persistence in 
the teeth of hostility, his patience in his own 
adversity, his generosity to fallen antagonists 
—these are all portrayed vividly in these vol- 
umes, which should be an inspiration to young 
men. ' The elaboration of the memoir may 


-seem excessive to some readers, but in view of 


the conditions of the work we think that Mr. 
Pierce is to be justified. His memoir is at 
once a biography of Sumner and a history of 
the United States during nearly thirty of its 
most important years, and it deserves the fi- 
delity with which it has been written. We 
can take space only to mention here, except 
in this general way, the value of the author’s 
minute, careful and candid studies of, particu- 
lar episodes; for example, the Brooks assault, 
the proposed annexation of San Domingo, the 
battle-flag resolutions, ete. Every public li- 
brary should include this work and scores of 
private libraries also will desire it. [Roberts 
Bros. $4.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. | 

_ Prof. Henry Calderwood, LL. D., F. R.S:E., 
in his, book, Evolution and Man’s Place an Na- 
ture [Macmillian & Co. $2.00], takes the 
ground of those who hold that the human 
body has its place in the scheme of organic 


é 
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development of life, and to this extent he 
is an evolutionist. But he holds, with an 
increasing number of able thinkers, that man’s 
rational life ‘stands out to view on an emi- 
nence completely severed from this scheme of 
organic evolution,’ and is not to be accounted 
for by evolution. The course of reasoning by 
which these conclusions are attained is calm, 
logical, thoroughgoing and, to our -thought, 
convincing. The author is a reverent Chris- 
tian whose expert knowledge of scientific 


methods and results has only rendered him 


the more loyal to the Creator. His book de- 
serves, and cannot fail to gain, a large and 
useful place in the esteem of all who respect 
profound and candid scholarship. It appears 
to be adapted to do good to young men who 
are honest in the search for truth and are in 
danger of believing that the most materialis- 
tic form of the evolutionary theory is already 
established. ; 

Archdeacon Farrar is the author of The First 
Book of Kings[A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50], 
a volume in the excellent series known as 
The Expositor’s Bible. Dr. Farrar always is 
vivid and picturesque and often brilliant as a 
writer, and no volume of all which compose 
this series, or library, of expository aids to 
Biblical study is more readable than this. 
Indeed it is engrossing. One reads on from 
page to page for the mere interest, quite apart 
from the help which it affords to scholarship. 
Dr. Farrar writes from the standpoint of a 
loyal, although discriminating, adherent of 
the higher criticism, but holds strongly to 
‘“‘the main historic veracity of the kingly an- 
nals’’ as unshaken thereby. More conserva- 
tive scholars will differ from his positions less 
than they probably would were some other 
book his subject. Its power lies largely in the 
skill and the success with which Solomon, Bli- 
jah and the other and less conspicuous charac- 
ters in the book are caused to stand out as 
real, living persons, almost as if the reader 
himself had known them in the flesh. This 
power is a great help in connection with such 
a field of study. : 

Another volume in the same series is by 
Principal Robert Rainy, D. D. It is The EHpis- 
tle to the Philippians [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50]. He has written a thoroughly practical 
and eminently suggestive and wholesome 
work, unfolding the apostle’s meaning with 
penetration and good judgment and enforcing 
its lessons with timely and stimulating perti- 
nence. It is learned but not technical and 
any intelligent person may read it with both 
enjoyment and profit. : 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Dr. C. F, Holder has written a popular life 
of Louis Agassiz [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] 
which narrates pleasantly the interesting his- 
tory of this eminent scholar and, teacher. 
Agassiz was as lovable in his character as he 
was acute and broad in his erudition. He 
was a sincerely and avowedly religious man 
and a sturdy opponent of the evolutionary 
theory of his warm friend, Mr. Darwin. Dry. 
Holder makes the mistake of implying that 
there is an irreconcilable difference between 
an evolutionist and a Christian. This may he 
unintentional on his part, and certainly is an 
error. But the evolutionary theory, in the ex- 
treme form usually although not always fairly - 
associated with Darwin’s name, is by no 
means established, nor does it seem likely to 
be ever proved. beyond reasonable dispute. 
In a modified form, which bids fair to be gen- 
erally accepted, it has long been held as firmly 
by many Christians as by;anybody-else. . . 

Another contribution to another seriés,; The 
Great Educators, is! Abelardiandithe: Origin and 
Early History of Universities, {Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1:25], by Gabriek:Compayreé, . It 
is a general and comprehensive study of the 
rise, organization, government, methods, man- — 


ners, spirit and influence of the early univer- 
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sities in Europe. It is necessarily summary 
‘in treatment yet it is well arranged and af- 
fords a suitably proportioned, thoroughly 
elaborated and highly instructive portrayal 
of the topic. Educators and all others inter- 
ested in the history of intellectual develop- 
ment will be glad of it, and will appreciate 
the good quality of the author’s work.—A 
reprint of a work always in demand is the 
Globe edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25]. It has an introduction 
by Mowbray Morris. The type of this, too, is 
small, and, although distinct, will be found 
too small for some eyes. But its use permits 
the biography to be published in a single and 
not very costly volume, easy to be held and 
occupying little room upon the shelf—great 
advantages in these days of multitudinous 
publications of merit. 

The Earlof Aberdeen [Harper & Bros. $1.00], 
by the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, has been 
added to the series of Lives of the Prime Min- 
isters of Queen Victoria. Lord Aberdeen was 
a distinguished figure in his time, apart from 
as truly as in connection with his prime min- 
istry. In this volume his son, although con- 
féssedly hampered by the closeness of their 
relationship, has told the story of the states- 
man’s life and character simply and effectively. 
It is a good book about an important theme. 


STORIES. 


Another ‘‘novel with a purpose” is Eliza- 
beth, Christian Scientist [Charles L. Webster & 
Co. $1.00], by Matt Crim. The heroine is an 
ardent believer in Christian Science and leaves 
her rural home in order to ‘put her belief in 
practice on a more extended scale than is pos- 
sible there. Her adventures form the theme 
ofthe story, which is an uncompromising plea 
for Christian Science. We do not believe in 
the doctrine and do not indorse the teaching 
of this book. But as amere story it is agree- 
able.—Evelyn Everett Green is a somewhat 
voluminous English author who writes decid- 
edly entertaining books. Old Miss Audrey 
{Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50] is her latest. 
We like it very much. It teaches unobtru- 
sively yet impressively, because in unhack- 
neyed circumstances, certain very valuable 
lessons, for instance, that it is worth while to 
continue to employ and thus afford a chance 
to reform to one who has been detected in 
theft, instead of getting rid of him at once. 
The story is entertaining, and grows in inter- 
est to the end. The scene is an English vil- 
lage and the English peculiarities of phrase- 
ology in which the author indulges somewhat 
freely impart an amusing flavor to the book 
for the American reader. It is an excellent 
story for Sunday school libraries. 


‘Octave Thanet’s series of individual yet con- 
nected stories, which for some time have been 
appearing in Scribner’s Magazine, now are re- 
printed together in a pleasant volume retain- 
ing their original title, Stories of a Western 
Town [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25]. They 
are unusually strong, breezy stories, stirring 
with life, and with that life which in many of 
its features is characteristic of the West espe- 
cially. The author possesses rare descriptive 
powers and also knows how to use them effect- 
ively, A Study in Temptations [Cassell Pub- 

lishing Co. 50 cents], by J. O. Hobbes, is an- 
other volume of the Unknown Library. There 
is nothing specially striking about it except 
that most of the people fall in love, or think 
they do, with otbers whom for one or another 
reason they cannot marry. They threaten to 
do evil now and then but stop short, or are 
stopped, before they have become seriously 
entangled. The author really has exhibited 
ingenuity in his plot and vivacity in his style 
and should adopt some nobler theme. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Evolution of Decorative Art [Macmillan 
& Co, $1.25] possesses rare interest for all in- 


t< 


terested inthe development of art. It is from 
the pen of Mr. Henry Balfour, curator of the 
ethnographical department of the museum of 
Oxford University. It derives its material 
from the art of modern races of men, and 
makes ingenious and skillful use of facts and 
inferences obtained chiefly from the study of 
primitive peoples. The book is short, indeed, 
it professes to be only an essay, but is the 
work of atrained investigator who has pushed 
his researches somewhat further back than 
others have penetrated, and has demonstrated 
plainly the importance of the study of the art 
of the less cultured races as bearing upon the 
question of the actual origin and growth of 
decorative art. ‘‘The alphabet of every art,” 
he thinks, ‘‘has been learnt in the school of 
nature, while the grammar, too, is modeled 
upon her teaching. Appreciation, adaptation, 
and, lastly, creation, are stages in the develop- 
ment of an art from nature’s models, which 
follow one another in a natural sequence.” 

The second volume of Prof. W. M. Sloane’s 
American History series is The French War 
and the Revolution [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25]. It carries on the narrative from 1756 
to 1783. The historical purpose of the work 
is well carried out, so far as concerns the 
record of events, but the chapters which deal 
with constitutional developments are differ- 
ently and, some will think, even more instruct- 
ive. The author is.an accomplished scholar, 
‘and writes with fairness, temperateness, terse- 
ness and spirit.——Mr. M. M. Ballou’s newest 
book is The Story of Malta [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50]. It is historical, descriptive, 
sometimes philosophical and often pictorial. 
It aims to be a popularly told, readable narra- 
tive which nevertheless shall embody consid- 
erable and diversified useful information, and 
this aim is well attained. It is not profound 
neither is it superficial. It is the talk of a 
bright observer who also is a picturesque nar- 
rator. There is plenty of real romance in the 
history of Malta and the author has caught 
considerable of it and reproduced it for his 
readers. 

Walter Pater, the English critic, essayist 


and novelist, has been delivering a series of. 


lectures on Plato and Platonism [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75]. They were prepared for young 
students and the author’s purpose was to elu- 
cidate and declare as clearly as possible the 
fundamental principles which Plato taught. 
We should say that the scholars ought to be 
well advanced toward adult years in order to 
follow Mr. Pater with a proper degree of intel- 
ligence. But, given sufficient maturity, they 
cannot fail to appreciate both the inteUectual 
and the literary excellence of his discourses. 
——Only specialists in biology and kindred de- 
partments of science will be interested in, or 
be able to follow, Prof. August Weismann’s 
theory of heredity declared in The Germ-Plasm 
[Charles Seribner’s Sons. 2.50] which has 
been translated from the original German by 
Prof. W.N. Parker, Ph. D., and Harriet Ronn- 
feldt. Professor Weismann, ‘having assumed 
the existence of a special organized and living 
hereditary substance which in multicellular 
organisms is transmitted from generation to 
generation, which theory—that of the continu- 
ity of the germ-plasm—subsequent study and 
experiment have caused him to accept heartily, 
has endeavored to demonstrate it in these 
pages. He has unfolded, illustrated, defended 
and advocated it ina long, learned, able trea- 
tise, which has great attractions for specialists 
in its line and which controverts the usually 
accepted view of the transmission of variations 
acquired by the body. ih 

In The Silver Situation in the United States 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents] Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard University, has repro- 
duced in a revised edition a paper of his orig- 
inally printed in January, 1892, by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, which has been 
rewritten in part and brought down to date 


and which is a statesmanlike discussion of the 
subject which deserves to be widely read, e8- 
pecially just at present. The amount of popu- 
lar ignorance on this subject is enormous and 
such a treatise as this cannot help to clarify 
and edify the popular state of mind.——Miss 
Agnes Giberne’s Sun, Moon and Stars [Ameri- 
can Tract Society. $1.25], which came out first 
in 1879, has had a great run, having reached 
its twentieth thousand in England. The au- 
thor has thoroughly revised it, omitting some 
portions and wholly rewriting others. It is 
simple, clear, sufficiently comprehensive and 
very well suited to interest and instruct the 
young, who usually only need to be once fairly 
introduced to astronomical facts to become 
deeply impressed thereby. 

The new edition of The Poetical Works of 
John Dryden [Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50], 
called the Albion edition, contains the origi- 
nal poems, tales and translations with addi- 
tional lyrics from his plays. There also are 
notes, some by Samuel Derrick, the first edi- 
tor, being retained. The text has been com- 
pared carefully with that of the original edi- 
tions as wellas with those issued subsequently, 
including that prepared by Sir Walter Scott. 
The result is an edition which is excellent in 
all respects and not likely to be surpassed 
unless in external dress, and its own cer- 
tainly is neat and even handsome. The type, 
although ‘small, is very clear,— Ruminations 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] is a book of 
meditations and essays by Paul Siegvolk. 
There are some freshness and force in them 
and certain suggestions which set one to re- 
flecting for himself and appeal to something 
deeper than the mere surface of life. Yet we 
have not found them conspicuously original 
or impressive, and the author here or there, 
as in the paper on Life and Death, seems to 
have views in the background which he pre- 
fers not to avow although he does not hide 
them successfully. 

Rey. W. J. Townsend, D.D., the author of 
Madagascar, its Missionaries and its Martyrs 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], has gathered 
his materials from various publications bear- 
ing wpon the theme, and has compiled a read- 
able aud even graphic account of the vicissi- 
tudes which the religious history of the island 
includes. It is illustrated.—sSlavery and the 
Slave Trade in Africa [Harper & Bros. 50 
cents] is Henry M. Stanley’s contribution to 
the Black and White series. It describes the 
modes of procedure of the slave hunters and 
dealers, exposes their cruelty and lust of gain 
and makes practical suggestions for the over- 
throw of the traffic which, it is much to be 
hoped, may be carried into effect. There are 
a number of good illustrations. 


NOTES. 

—— Sir Edwin Arnold is going back to 
Japan. He finds it difficult to keep away 
from that fascinating land. 


— A new club, the Philobiblon, similar t 
the Grolier of New York, which is composed 
of book lovers and specialists, has been formed 
in Philadelphia. 


— It is stated that in connection with the 
writing of his Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner Hon. E. L. Pierce has read almost 
forty thousand letters written to or received 
by Mr. Sttmner. 


— M. Octave Uzanne, editor of the French 

monthly magazine, L’ Art et L’Idée, wishes to 
go to the World’s Fair at Chicago and there- 
fore has announced to his readers that the 
publication of the magazine will be suspended 
for one year! 
McClure’s Magazine, which is to he 
started about May 15 by 8S. 8. McClure, the 
head of one of the largest of the newspaper 
syndicate agencies, is to be more journalistic 
than most magazines and to be sold at only 
fifteen cents a copy. 
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—— Mr. Garner, who has been studying the 
language of monkeys in Africa this last win- 
ter, writes home that he has acquired knowl- 
edge of two hundred words and does not think 
that there are more than twenty others re- 
maining 'to be registered. ve 


— Most people will be surprised by a 
statement recently made in Book News to the 
effect that “as a matter of fact, there is no 
civilized country in Europe of any size, not 
even excepting Russia, which does not match 


. or Over-match the literary product of the 


United States ”’ in respect to the number of its 
annual publications of books. 


—— On April 8, 10 and 12 celebrations by 
the New York Historical Society, the Grolier 
Club and the Typothetz were held in New 
York City in commemoration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of 
a printing-press—on April 10, 1693—in the 
New York colony by William Bradford, who 
must have possessed many traits resembling 
those of his Pilgrim predecessor of the same 
name. 


—— Here is a chance for eager authors. 
The. J. B..Lippincot Co. is to publish a short 
story each month, to reprint them in a book 
called Lippincott Notable Stories at the end 
of a year, and to give the royalty on the sales 
of the book, to the writer of the particular tale 
which, has. received the widest public ap- 
proval as indicated to the editor by post-cards 
The readers are stim- 
ulated to express themselves thus by the offer 
ofa copy of; the volume free to all who send 
in their opinions regularly. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly quotes from the 
Publishers’ Circular an interesting account of 
the origin of Tennyson’s poem, Maud: 


It appears that in 1837 a clergyman named 
Smedley died, and after the fashion of those 
days an album was prepared under the editor- 
ship of the then Lord Northampton. Ainong 
the writers was Mr. Tennyson, who was only 
twenty-eight. Richard Trench, after much 
importunity, persuaded him to ‘send a lyric 
bearing the modest title of ‘‘Stanzas.” Mr. 
Coventry Patmore called these. stanzas the 
highest watermark of lyric poetry since Cole- 
ridge. It) was afterwards suggested that the 
lines should be led up to, and they became 
the germ or nucleus. of the famous mono- 
drama. | ‘ 
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LOCAL WORK FOR ARMENIANS, 


BY REY. WILLIAM E. WOLCOTT, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The recent migration of Armenians to this 
country is due to the oppressions of the Turk- 
ish Government, which have been growing 
more severe for many years. We have no 
reason to look for any change in this policy, 
and we must accordingly plan for a larger 
influx of this nationality hereafter, although 
the movement is checked just now by the 
more stringent quarantine. The Armenian 
colonies in our cities are composed almost 
exclusively of men, mostly under thirty-five 
years of. age. The Turkish Government will 
not allow their families to fellow them. The 
men have better opportunities for self-support 
than in their native land and nothing but the 
detention of their families awakens any desire 
to return. It is possible that this difficulty 
may be overcome, so that the probabilities are 
that the Armenians now with us are here to 
stay, and many of them ate taking out natu- 
ralization papers. Most of them have come 
from the fields of the Congregational mission- 
aries and naturally look to the churches of 
our order for spiritual help. They are sober, 
industrious and frugal, many being employed 
as laborers, although a few are in trade, for 
which as a race they have great aptitude. 

There are two possible plans for their reli- 
gious oversight. One is for the Home Mis- 
Sionary Society to gather them by special 
teachers and preachers into congregations 
and churches of their own. The other is for 
the people of each place to care for them by 
furnishing instruction in English and then 
introducing them to the life and work of our 
own churches. Inasmuch as these men seem 
destined to become a part of our American 
nationality, and are anxious to be assimilated 
as soon as possible, the latter method seems 
preferable. They should be brought into con- 
tact with the business, social, religious and 
benevolent activities of our communities and 
the life of our homes, and should look forward 
to taking ‘part in our Sunday schools and 
prayer meetings and becoming members of 
our churches. Their quick intelligence will 
enable them within a short time to render aid 
in our church work, : 

It will be hard to hold them together, how- 
ever, without meetings in their native tongue. 
In some cases intelligent men may be found 
among them who, while earning théir own 
livelihood, will conduct such meetings on 
Sunday. Where the colonies are large it is 
advisable to link two or more together and 
have some skilled worker. give his whole time 
to pastoral work among them. The difficulty 
in this case is to find men suitably equipped. 
Several promising Armenians are now in our 
New England seminaries, but there will still 
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be need of laborers when all these have been 
set to work. Even with such an arrangement, 
the local pastors and committees will hardly 
be able to direct the work understandingly 
in all respects. In Massachusetts the Home 
Missionary Society has for some months had 
a former missionary, Rev. M. H. Hitchcock, 
engaged in the work of supervision. He visits 
and organizes the.several colonies, smoothes 
out misunderstandings and brings to the 
workers in each'piace the results of experi- 
ments elsewhere. The plan has worked well 
and seems to be all that the local churches 
should ask of the society. The Armenians 
should in every case bear a part of the ex- 
pense of the work, and their portion should 
increase as they increase in numbers and 
means, 

If rightly directed this work for the Arme- 
bians in this country will react favorably upon 
the work of our missionaries in Asia Minor 
and will also contribute much to the future 
strength of our own churches. In the natural 
course of events this people will occupy in 
twenty-five or thirty years as honorable and 
useful a position as that now held by house- 
holds of English or Scotch or other nationali- 
ties who came here in poverty a generation 
ago. Aside from all considerations of self- 
interest, our obligations to our fellow-Chris- 
tians in Turkey require that we neglect not 
this opportunity of service. Their brothers, 
sons and husbands are among us, strangers in 
a strange land, grouped in our cities and often 
in the less desirable quarters of the cities. 
We should be quick to do for them all that we 
should desire the Home Missionary Society 
and the churches of the neighborhood to do 
for young men from our New England homes 
who might be gathered in a Western mining 
camp without the restraints of home life or 
feminine society. 


THE MINISTRY SHOULD ATTRACT 
YOUNG MEN. 


Harper’s Weekly sees Better Times Ahead for 
the Clerical Calling. After stating certain rea- 
sons that have given rise to the impression 
that the profession has been retrograding, it 
cites recent events as promises of the applica- 
tion of needed remedies, viz.: 


Better pay; less interference by charitable 
persons with the law of supply and demand, 
the amalgamation of small churches, the 
education of congregations in the great art 
of minding their own business and the eman- 
cipation of Christianity from unnecessary 
theological fetters. ... It is a profession 
too attractive to many men to need to be 
subsidized. If it has lost ground it is be- 
cause it has been unnecessarily handicapped. 
The men who are wanted as ministers will 
never start out to be ministers because the 
pay is big or the work easy. But they may 
be kept out of the profession because its 
money returns are unequal to the mainte- 
nance of their families, or because they 
believe the conditions under which they 
must work to be inconsistent with entire 
self-respect and the pursuit and demonstra- 
tion of truth. It is only by appealing to 
men’s highest motives that the clerical pro- 
fession can really prosper. If the profession 
says, ‘‘ I can give you power and money,” it 
may get ‘“‘smart’’ and ambitious men; if it 
says, ‘‘I can make you comfortable,”’ it may _ 
get clever, lazy men; but if it is to get the 
sort of good and able men it needs it must 
offer them the. best chance to help their 
fellows. Its strong point is its appeal to 
unselfish sentiment. | 


—— 


Meditation is prayer’s handmaid, to wait 
on it both before and after the performance. 
It is as the plow before, the sower, to pre- 
pare the heart for the duty of prayer, and 
the harrow to cover the seed when it is 
sown.—Gurnall. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 
Pht mY eshington pastors are determined to merit 
the conffdence of Eastern contributors to home 
missions by their, careful consideration, of. the 
rights of other denominations. fy 5 

The World’s Fair is connected with our 
churches by other means than the Congrega- 
tional exhibit. One church arranges, excur- 
sions for its members, while another in. Chi- 
cago offers its building as headquarters for 
mail or as a meeting place for any of the de- 
nomination. 

A correspondent asks for ‘a remedy.-for 
conference business.’’ A fervency of spint 
that will not magnify the letter atthe ex- 
pense of all else and the short reports that 
were recommended last week are the best we 
know. 

Probably few lives contain more lessons 
than Lucy Larcom’s for the great class of 
human beings who are struggling up from 
small beginnings. And few have made it.so 
clearly seen what the life as it is in heaven 
may be on earth. 

It is more frequent in. large churches to 
have meetings of all who have united in one 
year, but the gathering of all who united in 
one month—as March—since the organization 
of the church is in some ways better, as it 
brings together the new comers and the old 
members. 

As the throngs of people were pressing into 
a revival service in a Michigan town a saloon- 
keeper remarked, “‘ They are going to these 
meetings to beat the devil.” A bystander 
replied, “ You are right, and they never had 
him so nearly beaten in this city.before.”’ 


FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

The last meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Central New York, April 17, in Syracuse, 
had Prof. C. J. Little of Evanston, II1., for its 
chief speaker. He took for his theme The 
Ideal Home and gave a charming picture of 
all that it ought to be. Wealth cannot pro- 
duce it, and the excessive organization of the 
times: threatens its existence. Rev. Messrs. 
BE. C. Olney and Edson Rogers, and Dean Ver- 
non of Syracuse University followed with 
practical illustrations of the theme. It was 
voted to place the limit of numbers at 100 
male members hereafter. The club has never 
held better meetings than during the past 
winter. 

The Ministerial Association of Syracuse and 
vicinity has over sixty ministers on its roll 
and, besides having an admirable and re- 
markable program for its fortnightly meet- 
ings, is a moral force in the city. Immedi- 
ately after a recent fatal prize fight just out- 
side the city limits, attended by 200 men who 
went in a body from a conspicuous saloon 
and railroad station, the association passed 
strong resolutions begging Governor Flower 
to remove the sheriff of the county, who 
was not present in person or by deputies 
at the brutal and terrible exhibition, and 
‘ who claims that he could not find out where 
the fight was to be. Within a few days 
the governor sent a summons to the sheriff 
apprising him of the charges of the associa- 
tion and requiring him to show why he should 
not be removed. A large delegation will at- 
tend a hearing at Albany May 1, at the goy- 
ernor’sinvitation, and make good their charges, 
Corrupt politics and the ever active saloon are 
the Piiate and Herod that crucify the peace 
and purity of the community. Ward politics 
governed or influenced, even the coroner’s 
jury, which refrained from denouncing prize 
fighting or condemning the victor, who enjoys 
a heavy backing among the local sporting and 
saloon fraternity and is useful at election 
times. 


Important changes are going on in pastor- 
atesaboutus. Rev. I. P. Patch leaves Oswego 
Falls, where the congregations have about 
doubled under his ministry and 126 have been 
received to the church, all but seventeen on 
confession. A mortgage debt has been paid, 
a bell placed in the tower, a reading-room 
established for young men, a mission work 
has been started well and self-support will 
soon be reached. 

A farewell reception was given to Rev. and 
Mrs, J. C. Andrus last week at the Good Will 
Church. of Syracuse, and a silver tea service 
presented them on their departure to their 
Western field. Mr. Andrus began his work 
in 1884 in Pilgrim Chapel out of which he led 
a church in 1885 which worshiped until 1890 in 
a modest and attractive chapel. <A building 
costing $20,000 was dedicated that year and 
seates 450 in its main audience-room. The 
Sunday school numbers over 400 and additions 
to the church have been the rule at each com- 
munion. Mr, Andrus has had advanced ideas 
as to the function of the modern church and 
has been able to carry them out in a good 
degree in his well-organized efforts. He will 
begin work at once in Pilgrim Church of West 
Superior, Wis. 

Outside of New York and Brooklyn there 
are but four Congregational churches in the 
State with a membership of over five hundred 
—Park, Elmira; First, Binghamton; Plym- 
outh, Syracuse; and Norwich. The church at 
Binghamton is among our oldest, having 
been formed in 1836. It has enjoyed a strong 
pastorate and is in full tide of prosperity in 
the Parlor City. The settlement there last 
week of Rev. W. B. Thorp is an event of im- 
portance to all our churches, and the omens 
are favorable for an excellent ministry. Mr. 
Thorp is a recent graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and Yale Seminary and this is his first 
charge. Sixteen months of work with his 
people have led to a hearty call and to a cor- 
dial acceptanee., The council to install heard 
his carefub paper but hardly questioned fur- 
ther, feeling that the spirit of the candidate 
and his evident motives would bring into 
greater clearness some points on which he 
stood questioning or hesitant. The evening 
services were among the very best of their 
kind. The former pastor, Dr. Eben Halley, 
now of Troy, preached a strong and timely 
sermon and Rey. T. K. Beecher was at his 
best in the charge to the people. One of the 
ministerial members of the council was Miss 
Breckinridge of Brookton. 

The winter has been a good one in many 
of our churches. In West Groton, Rey. John 
Cunningham, pastor, asympathetic and frater- 
nal interest has pervaded the church and the 
community around it. Twelve united at the 
last communion. Rev. R. 8. Underwood gave 
valuable aid in a week of special meetings in 
his charge, but the pastor has been the suc- 
cessful leader. EH. N. P. 


FROM NEBRASKA. 

Chicago is not. in Nebraska, but their inti- 
mate relation to each other was impressed on 
the mind of your correspondent in connection 
with a recent visit to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. The 178 Congregational churches 
of Nebraska need pastors, and they prefer 
pastors who have studied in our Congrega- 
tional seminaries and, other things being 
equal, they prefer the graduates of our near- 
est seminary. This is seen in the convincing 
fact that not long ago the State home mission- 
ary superintendent offered to take the entire 
graduating class of Chicago Seminary and 
give them work. They did not accept the 
offer. Chicago, as her manner is, took her 
pick, Illinois took more than her proportion- 
ate number, and the number captured by. the 
trans-Mississippi States was in inverse ratio 
to their distance from Chicago. Illinois does 
not even send us back ourown. It might be 


proper enough for her to retain as toll one 
tithe of the students which we send her, but 
when she retains the entire. grist.2nd then 
says, ‘‘Send us more students .and also send 
us $50,000 with which to endow. a: Nebraska 
professorship,’ we are, inclined to think that 
Chicago will never fail to get what she wants 
by being over modest in her demands. : . 

We are unselfish emough to rejoice in the 
splendid work which is being done by the sem- 
inary and we hope that before’ the close of the 
Columbian Exposition she will find the $450,- 
000 needed to secure Dr. Pearsons. 3 offer of 
$150,000, thus adding $600,000 to her’ endow- 
ment. When she is thus equipped’ to train 
Christian soldiers, we trust that’ from’ her in- 
creasing classes she will send annual’ quotas 
of Congregational Cesars who will unhesitat- 
ingly cross the Rubicon of the Missouri and 
march over our prairies with victory in their 
tread. Congregational churches should have 
pastors who are Congregationalists by partic- 
ular election and special theological training, 
but in Nebraska the supply has fallen so far 
short of the demand that our vacant: pulpits 
have been invaded by not a few ecclesiastical 
Goths and Vandals, who have done us evil 
rather than good. Among these we‘do not 
reckon noble brethren from Canada and Great 
Britain who are now laboring within our. bor- 
ders, but these have much to Jearn before they 
are well acquainted with Congregational ways 
and are in full sympatby with the’ benevolent 
causes for the support of which we do or 
should contribute. _We are willing to wel- 
come to our pulpits' good men from’ other 
lands and from other denominations, but our 
greatest need is more men who have réceived 
a thorough Congregational training.‘ Let the 
graduates of Eastern seminaries and pastors 
from the older States who, are in need. of 
breathing room take up their line of march 
for this field of glorious possibilities. If you 
want large pay and easy parishes do not, come, 
but if you are willing to suffer a manly degree 
of hardness ifor the sake of Christ, you will 
find “ elégant fighting along the whole line,” 
and you can go in anywhere and find that the 
front rank is not so close as to exclude you 
from an advanced position. If you want a 
large parish you can have a county which 
would cover a considerable part of Massachu- 
setts, a county which is waiting for a church 
of our order. Visitors from the older parts of 
the country are surprised to see how eagerly 
the frontier welcomes the appliances of tho 
most advanced Civilization. Small pYaizis 
towns which seem to be fifty miles from any- 
where have well-built brick blocks, a good 
system of water works, a well-equipped’ elec- 
tric plant and street car, lnes of such. liberal 
length that they evidently are saarned by 
expectancy. 

Omaha now has a Congregational City Mis- 
sionary Society. It is called a Church Exten- 
sion and Sustentation Society, but the plan of 
work is the same as that which is found in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland under. the 
naine first mentioned. We believe that this 
society will do much good by assisting and 
encouraging our weaker churches, by prevent- 
ing them from assuming burdensome debts 
and by planting new mission churches as the 
growth of the city may demand. Cherry Hill 
Church, which has for some time been without 
a pastor and is too weak to sustain one, is now 
to be united with Saratoga Chureh, under the 
care of Rev. G. A. Conrad. He is to preach at 
Cherry Hill in the forenoon, his place at Sara- 
toga being supplied at that hour by lay tal- 
ent from our stronger churches, There was a 
very pleasant gathering at this latter church 
on the evening of April 21 to welcome Deacon 
Avery, who had been spending the winter in 
Cahfornia. For years he has been the main- 
stay of this church. It is the intention of this 
small but brave band of workers to recon- 
struct their church building before long, im- 
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proving its appearance and adding to its seat- 
ing capacity. 

A number of pastoral changes have recently 
taken place and others have been announced 
which will remove a number of good workers 
from Nebraska. Rev. W. J. Turner has gone 
from Neligh to Mt. Vernon, O.; Rev. H. S. 
Wannamaker of the Vine Street Church, Lin- 
eoln, has tendered his resignation to accept a 
eall of the C.S.S. and P.S. to engage in gen- 


_ eral work in central and northern Illinois, and 


Rev. H. 8. MacAyeal of Cambridge has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect April 30, 
but he probably will not go out of the State. 
When men do such good work as these brethren 
have done we are not surprised that they are 
wanted elsewhere, but we are very loath to 
have them go. We are somewhat consoled by 
the coming of a few new workers. George 
Berry of Oberlin Seminary has been called to 
the Eagle church and Thomas D. McLean, of 
the graduating class of Chicago Seminary, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at Blair. 
This church, while in a pastorless condition, 
was encouraged by a revival of considerable 
power. On the invitation of the church Rey. 
A. R. Thain of Omaha conducted special meet- 
ings during one week, with the result that 
about sixty persons signed covenant cards ex- 
pressing a desire to begin the Christian life, 
and the meetings were carried on for a week 
or more after his departure. It is hoped that 


' the new pastor will find a number desiring to 


unite with the church soon after his arrival. 
Blair has never before known such a gracious 
Before work began in the 
Congregational church 103 had united with 
the Baptist church on confession of faith, and 
a large number with the Methodist church. 
A.R. T. 


SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 

The church work in the State has prospered 
during the winter months, although a few 
fields have been sadly in need of leaders. Su- 
perintendent Dickinson’s continued illness has 
been a misfortune which would have been 
more deeply felt had it not been for the man- 
ner, in which the executive committee have 
shouldered the burden. ToRey. W.H. Thrall, 
however, the State is under especial obliga- 
tions, as he has without extra compensation, 
in addition to the charge of a large parish, 
carried on the voluminous correspondence 
and visited a number of the most needy fields. 
Owing to the impossibility of Mr. Dickinson 
again taking up the work of superintendent, 
the board of directors of the South Dakota 
H. M.S. has nominated Mr. Thrall for the su- 
perintendency. He isa graduate of Amherst 
College and Yale Divinity School. Hecame to 
Dakota twelve years ago with the Yale Dakota 
Band, and although obliged on account of 
health to seek other work for a time has 
always had a deep interest in Dakota work. 

Some revivals of much power have been ex- 
perienced. Rey. A. E. Thomson of Yankton 
assisted Rev. G. W. Shaw and the Methodist 
pastor of Howard in special meetings, which 
stirred the whole community and gave assur- 
ance of lasting good. Interesting and suc- 
cessful meetings were conducted at Highmore 
by the State evangelist of the W. C. T. Us, 
Miss Emma Swartz. As a result twenty have 
been received into the Congregational church. 

Some important changes are taking place. 
Rey. R. C. Walton, for five years at Highmore, 
has. entered upon his labors at Henry, where 
he has met witha hearty welcome. Rey. J.H. 


Kevan, late of Ipswich, finds in his new field . 


at Columbia a resolute band of workers, who 
have for months at a time, during the past 
three hard years, carried on their own serv- 
ices. Rey. Mr. Brink of Mitchell, Io., has just 
accepted a call to the Bowdle Church. 
Yankten College, while suffering from poy- 
erty, is still doing better work and looking 
hopefully for a brighter day. Already a light, 


\ 


which it is hoped may be the dawn, begins to 
tinge the horizon. <A citizens’ mass meeting 
was held April 21, when many of the leading 
men spoke heartily their belief in the ‘college 
and their purpose to see it succeed in its pres- 
ent effort to meet the terms of Dr. Pearsons’s 
offer. If any Easterners have doubted Yank- 
ton’s appreciation of the college and interest 
in it, could they have heard the hearty and 
unanimous indorsement of the institution and 
pledge to stand by it, they would have been 
decidedly convinced of their mistake. 
ton College is going to live and the city of 
Yankton and the State propose to stand by it. 

The Yankton Congregational Club, at its 
meeting, April 24, heard a discussion by three 
women, the topics, Woman in Reform, Woman 
in Literature and Woman in Education. The 
General Association, which meets at Huron, 
on May 16, promises to be one of the best in 
our history. Meeting in May we miss some of 
our highly prized Eastern visitors who were 
here when we met in the autumn. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The program of the State Association, which 
meets at Union Church May 16-18, is so far made up 
as to indicate a profitable and stirring session. 
Rey. Paul Van Dyke of Northampton, brother of 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke of New York, is to preach the 
sermon, and topics of current 
treated by competent speakers. 
ment will appear next week. 


A fuller announce- 


Two college presidents were in city pulpits Jast 
Sunday, Dr. Dwight of Yale being at the Old South 
and Rey. G. A. Gates of lowa at Central. 

The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, took up a 
collection of $600, April 23, to defray one-fourth of 


the debt on the Wood Memorial Church, in the hope . 


that, by the co-operation of the three other city 
churches, the entire debt will be lifted immediately. 
The pastor of the North Avenue Church, Rey. F. H. 
Smith, is preaching on the Beatitudes Sunday eyen- 
ings. 


Massachusetts. 


A Lucy Larcom memorial service was held last 
Sunday evening in Bedford, Rey. Edwin Smith, 
pastor. A sketch of Miss Larcom’s life and several 
of her poems were read and a hymn written by her 
was sung. The sermon was on lessons from her life 
that are helpful to young people today. 


Rey. C. C. Starbuck recently delivered before 
the Society of Inquiry of Andoyer- Seminary a sug- 
gestive address on the Present Character and Pros- 
pects of the Roman Catholic Church. It is to 
be printed in pamphlet form. Mr. Robert A. 
Woods of the Andover House, Boston, began last 
week his course of six alumni lectures on English 
Social Reformers, this lecture being on John Wes- 
ley. The other lectures will be given on successive 
Wednesday mornings at eleven o’clock and will 
treat of John Howard, the Factory Reformers, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Charles Kingsley and John 
Ruskin. The lectures are open to the public and 
have begun with the promise of great interest. 


Andover Conferenee met in Lowell, April 25, to 
consider Christian Unity and Church Unity. The 
First Church entertained the conference and had 
sent out invitations to all the pastors of the city to 
be present and these were generally accepted. The 
subject was introduced in an able sermon by Prof. 
George Harris. This was followed by the com- 
munion. The evening session was for discussion. 
Rey. W. A. Keese spoke hopefully of the pros- 
pect of Christian Unity; Rev. C. H. Oliphant ex- 
plained the working of the Christian League of 
Methuen, by whose means the united churches of 
that village had stopped Sunday trade, banished the 
worst objectionable papers from public sale, closed 
all known places where liquor was sold and devel- 
oped a strong sense of public righteousness. Rey. 
G. H. Johnson made an earnest plea for greater co- 
operation and closer sympathy of the Congrega- 
tional churches in Lowell. 


During the pastorate at Hopkinton of Rev. P. B. 
Wing, whose death was announced last week, sey- 
enty-nine were added to the church on confession. 
His influence over the young people was very 
strong. : 


During Rey. E..C. Winslow’s eighteen months’ 
pastorate at Attleboro Falls the membership has 


been increased from forty-five to 100 with only six 


Yank- 


interest will be- 


removals. The church is ina good condition finan- 
cially.. 


A company of Norwegian Christians attached to 
the Free Evangelical principles have been worsbip- 
ing in the vestry of Union Church, Worcester, for 
about a year, under the pastoral care of Mr. N. C. 
Barrie, whom a council called by the Union Church 
ordained to the gospel ministry, April 27. A church 
has been organized and will soon ask for fellowship. 
——The Ministers’ Meeting last Monday discussed 
the wisdom of holding the world’s parliament of 
religions in connection with the World’s Fair— 
Rey. Eldridge Mix has been engaged as temporary 
supply at Piedmont Church. 


The Old Colony Conference at Acushnet, April 
25, 26, was interesting and profitable. Excellent 
papers were presented, and Rey. Arthur Little, D.D., 
preached a strong sermon. The sense of the con- 
ference was against the proposed union with Taun- 
ton Conterence. It favored an additional repre- 
sentative to the general association from churches 
with over 100 members and indorsed the proposed 
ministerial bureau. 


The First Church of Holyoke, Rev. G. W. Winch, 
pastor, having outgrown the chapel which it. has 
occupied for five years, has begun a new building to 
cost $40,000, with a seating capacity for 900. 


The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club met, 
April 25,at Smith College, Northampton. Addresses 
were made on Beecher, Spurgeon and Brooks. The 
club voted $100 for the Congregational ‘exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. The supper was served at the 
Edwards Church. 

Vermont. 

The work of the two State missionaries, Miss 
Hartig and Miss~Nelson, in special services in St. 
Albans conducted by the pastor, Rey. L. $. Mac- 
Kay, has been greatly blessed. About fifty persons 
have confessed Christ, and at the two commun- 
ion seasons, held on Easter Sunday and April 30, 
nearly sixty joined the church. Services are still 
held in the courthouse while the church edifice is ‘ 
being built. Mr. MacKay goes abroad early in May. 
Miss Nelson and Miss Billings go next to East Fair- 
field, while Miss Hartig takes a season of rest. 


The following students have been commissioned 
for summer work in Vermont; Dayid Wallace to 
Weathersfield, E. C. Camp to Gaysville, A. H. 
Mulnix to Pittsfield, Daniel McIntyre to Sherburne, 
H. L. Ballou to Weston, H. C. Meserve to Warren. 


Rev. F. F. Lewis, employed jointly by the State 
Missionary Society and the C.S.S. and P.S., has 
worked in Windham and Bennington Counties 
through the month of April, providing for vacant 
pulpits and reorganizing Sunday schools and En- 
deavor Societies. His plans for the home depart- 
ment of the Sunday school meet with general ap- 
proval, and calls for his services have come from all 
parts of the State. 


The chapel of the new house of worship in Bethel 
has been completed and the whole structure will be 
ready for furnishing early in May. It has cost 
about $6,000, and with the aid of generous contribu- 
tions from churches in the State and outside only a 
few hundred dollars remain to be provided for.—— 
The church at Newbury has completed repairs on 
its chapel and is occupying it while repairing the 
house of worship. eV 

Bhode Island. 


The tenth anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
Alexander McGregor of the Pawtucket church oc- 
curred last Sunday. At the morning service the pas- 
tor gave an historical réswmé of church life and 
work during the decade. He reviewed the material 
progress of the city and noted the fact that ten years 
ago no Protestant Sunday morning service was held 
save in the Episcopal churches. His own church 
took the initiative in changing the Sunday services 
from the afternoon to the morning with good re- 
sults. During the decade 207 have been received 
into membership and over $100,000 raised for reli- 
gious purposes. During last year the church made 
the best record in beneficence. ‘ 

Connecticut. 


These students from Yale Divinity School were 
approved to preach by the United Association of 
New Haven: E. P. Ayer, Samuel Davies, F. B. Har- 
rison, J. L. Keedy, W. B. Stewart, all from the sen- 
ior class, and these middlers: A. F. Fehlandt, A. L. 
Grein, H. W. Landfear, A. L. McLelland, J. W. 
Norris, Carroll Perry. ; 


At the recent annual meetihg of the Eastern Con-_ 
necticut Congregational Club Rey. W. 8S. Palmer, 
D. D., was elected president. The theme was Muni- 
cipal Reforms. A réswmé of Washington Gladden’s 
Century articles upon The Cosmopolis City Club, 
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Some Recent City Charters and Methods of City 
Government in Norwich were the topics. The dis- 
cussion brought to light a great amount of valuable 
information and awakened no slight interest in the 
minds of more citizens than were present. 


The Hartford Conference met at Wethersfield, 
April 26. There was much discussion on the basis 
of representation to the General Conference, and it 
was finally recommended that each church of less 
than 300 members be represented by its minister and 
one delegate, and each church of more than 300 by 
its minister and two delegates. A paper on a Lit- 
urgy for Congregational Churches, addresses on 
Public Worship and on the Principles and History 


of Congregationalism were the chief features of the 
session. 


The church in Putnam has growing congregations 
and Sunday school. A chapter of the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip was organized recently. 


The congregation of the Swedish church in Wash- 
ington has increased to such an extent as to compel 
the enlargement of the house of worship. 


The Windham Conference of Churches met in 
Westminster, April 25. It voted to approve of the 
proposed change in the constitution of the General 
Conference, giving each church representation. by 
its pastor and one lay delegate. The topics dis- 
cussed were: How Best to Promote Christian Socia- 
bility and Sympathy in the Church, Duties of.a 
Church Member to Christ, Duties to Outsiders, The 
Relation of All in the Community to the Sunday 
School, Relation of the Church to the Sunday School, 
The Duty of Individual Christians to be Practical 
Exponents of the Spirit, Life and Works of the 
Master. An unusual number of children and young 
persons attended this meeting. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


A social meeting was recently held in the New 
England Church, Brooklyn, of the March Band, in- 
cluding all who have joined the church in the 
months of March since its organization.——A com- 
mittee from the Tompkins Avenue Church, Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, pastor, has arranged for the members 
three excursions to the World’s Fair, one each in 
June, July and August. Many plan to-go in this 
way.—The East Church, Brooklyn, enjoyed an ad- 
dress by a Japanese knight, Jinzo Naruse, with whom 
the pastor, Dr. Doremus Scudder, worked when in 
Japan. 

The joint meeting of the Ontario Conference, the 
Western New York and Genesee Associations was 
held with the First Church, Lockport, April 25, 26. 
The opening sermon was by Rev. E. A. Leeper, D. D. 
Rev. W. E. C. Wright and Miss Crosby of Micronesia 


‘spoke, respectively, on the A. M. A.and foreign work, 


Wednesday morning’s exercises consisted of ad- 
dresses on The Country Church and Fellowship 
Meetings. The union of the three associations was 
completed and the important question of appointing 
a missionary to do work in the bounds of the asso- 
ciation was referred to the churches, and if their 
action shall be favorable a committee of five is ap- 
pointed to adjust the matter. The sermon of Dr. 


_ Leeper was sufficiently striking to deserve mention, 


and was evidently suggested by the naval parade 
about to take place in New York harbor. The text 
was There Go the Ships, and the ships indicated 
were citizenship, discipleship, fellowship, heir- 
ship and kingship. These ships of Christian life 


were depicted as sailing amid dangers toward the 


desired haven. The meeting was largely attended. 


The church at Tallman, Rey. J. J. Bond, pastor, 
has been greatly revived during the past year, its 
edifice repaired, sheds erected and much good work 


~ of every kind done. 


Rey. N. E. Fuller of Corning has a wide-awake 
Y. P.S.C.E., and working with the pastor they have 
been having a series of Sunday evening sermons in 
the interests of their society, each member prom- 
ising, if possible, to bring some new person to hear 
the sermon. The topics were chosen by the young 


people in consultation with the pastor. Among 


them were the following: Inconstancy, What Is My 
Pledge For? Why WasI Absent? Where Is My Influ- 
ence? So great has been the success of this move- 
ment that the audience-room has been found too 
small. The pastor has also organized a willing 
workers’ band to assist him in pastoral calling, 
having oversight of certain parts of the parish. 

The will of Elizabeth J. Smith, for years a teacher 
in the Packer Institute, contains bequests of $2,000 
to the American Board and $1,000 each to the Home 
Missionary Society, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the Brooklyn City Mission Society, the 


Brooklyn Home for Friendless Women, the New 


i 


Hampshire Home Missionary Society and the Deer- 
field Congregational church. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

In Rey. K. H. Crane’s first year at New London 
the congregations, the Sunday school and the En- 
deavor Society grew in numbers and interest, and 
thirteen united with the church. At Rochester, six 
miles away, where he preaches Sunday afternoon, 
seven united with the church anda debt of $540 was 
paid. 

Grand River Conference met at Conneaut April 25, 
26, and discussed the church, its officers, services, 
mission, meeting house, character, woman’s work 
in it, and over and under organization. 


At Painesville Rev. P. W. Sinks is preaching a 
series of sermons considering the relation of Chris- 
tianity to Politics, Commerce, Education and Social 
Problems.—aAt Hudson Rey. C. W. Carrollis giving 
a Sunday evening series on the fundamental truths 
of the Bible ——At Burton Rev. E. O. Mead is giving 
Sunday evening expository sermons on Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians. 


illinois. 

The Chicago District Association held its fortieth 
annual meeting at South Chicago, April 25. The 
attendance was large and the exercises full of 
spirit. The occasion was unusual in that it was a 
welcome and house warming in the new house of 
worship. Ata cost of less than $20,000 this church, 
Rey. G. H. Bird, pastor, has now an audience-room 
seating 1,000 people, with classrooms, reading-room, 
girls’ gymnasium and other means by which the 
church plant can be made available all the week. 
This church is thus equipped to reach the men em- 
ployed in the Iinois Steel Company’s works at 
South Chicago, which the association visited in a 
body during the noon recess. The prominent fea- 
tures of the program were the address on The Boys’ 
Brigade, a combination service of Sons of Temper- 
ance, the Keeley Cure League and Chicago Associ- 
ation, which drew an audience of over 1,000. Prof. 
Graham Taylor spoke of the relation of the church 
to the temperance movement. he record of this 
largest association of our denomination in the coun- 
try marked a good increase both of churches recog- 
nized and ministers added to the force. The num- 
ber of churches now within city limits is sixty-two, 
while the total list in Chicago Association is ninety- 
eight, having a ministerial contingent of 110 for 
pulpit supply. 

The University Church, Chicago, Rev. N. I. Rubin- 
kam, pastor, at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-sixth Street, within four blocks of the Fifty- 
seventh Street entrance to the World’s Fair, an- 
nounces that it will make its chapel a Congrega- 
tional headquarters during the World’s Fair season. 
The rooms of the chapel will be open to visitors 
during the World’s Fair as a meeting place for 
friends, for resting, writing, etc. Mail may be 
addressed in care of the University Congregational 
Church. Some one will be in attendance daily from 
9A.M.to 5Pe.M.to make visitors comfortable aid 
also to furnish information in regard to lodging, 
meals and points of interest connected with the 
exposition or the city. This invitation is cordially 
and heartily extended by the members of the church 
with the hope that any who so desire will feel free 
to accept its hospitality. 


Indiana. 

The church in Fairmount is rejoicing in the settle- 
ment of a threatening debt by the liberal subscrip- 
tions of its members coupled with a generous loan 
from the C.C. B.S. The pastor, Rey. S. W. Pollard, 
has given much time and energy to the relief of the 
ehurch. [t is growing rapidly. 

The church in Marion has resumed work under 
the leadership of Rev. Levi White. Revival serv- 
ices are being held and the spiritual tone is greatly 
improved. 


The Northwestern Association met at Hobart, 
April 12, with the sermon by Rey. Richard Smith. 
The work of the Holy Spirit in the churches was 
discussed. The Sunday School and The Bible asa 
Source of Pulpit) Material were themes treated by 
special speakers. The reports from the churches 
showed progress in membership and activity. 


Rev. W. A. Thomas, pastor of the church in Ko- 
komo, was offered the position of State organizer of 
the Anti-Liquor League with a salary much larger 
than he now receives. He has declined this, how- 
ever, at the urgent desire of his people. The Sun- 
day school has increased from 200 to nearly 700 and 
the evening audience has quadrupled since ian 
coming of Mr. Thomas in Sat ay 


Michigan. 

The Detroit Association held its spring meeting 
at Metamora, April 24,25. Papers were read on The 
Social Element in Church Work, in which the value 
of recognizing this more fully than heretofore was 
strongly urged; on The Trend of Catholicism in the 
United States, in which a generally optimistic view 
was taken of movements in the Roman Church as 
viewed from a Protestant standpoint; on Lay Ac- 
tivity in the Church, which vigorously enforced the 
proposition that the pastor should do no church 
work that he could possibly get his members to do; 
and a comparison of what the churches of the asso- 
ciation had received in home missionary aid and 
what they had given for all benevolences during 
their lifetime. Some surprising contrasts were 
brought out. There are twenty-three churches in 
the association. The life of these runs from one to 
sixty-five years, thirteen of which are over twenty- 
five. Four never received aid, all the rest have had 
from $75 to $10,800, the average being $2,263. Five 
had given as much or more than they received; four- 
teen had received from two to twenty times more 
than they had given, the average being nine times 
more. 


The united churches of Sault Ste. Marie have just 
closed a series of meetings led by D. M. Hartsough. 
They were held in the Tabernacle accommodating 
over one thousand people, but before the close of tle 
first week it was necessary to hold overflow meetings. 
Even then hundreds were turned away for want of 
standing room. The second week every business 
place in the city was closed at the hours of service. 
The afternoon meetings, which were attended by as 
many as 600 people, were a great power. Cards were 
used ina few of the evening meetings and signed 
by 600 of the converts. The entire number of pro- 
fessed conversions reached nearly one thousand. 
Almost all were adults and about half were men. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The Des Moines River Association met at Keokuk 
April 17, 18. Rev. T. S. Oadams preached the ser- 
mon, a paper was read on the Temptations of Jesus 
a discourse was given on Paul’s View of the Super- 
natural Christ and Dr. J. E. Roy presented the work 
of the A. M. A. in a stereopticon lecture. <A resolu- 
tion favoring a change insuring representation of the 
ehurches in the American Board, after prolonged 
debate, was lost by a vote of seven to six. The as 
sociation voted to unite with the Denmark Associa 
tion. 


At the meeting of the Davenport Association in 
Davenport, April 17, 18, Rev. F. T. Lee gave an ac- 
count of the Munhall meetings at Muscatine. ‘[his 
was followed by an address on The Evangelistic 
Power of Church Membership and the Y. P. 8. C. E 
and by a discussion on Revivals in General. 


The Dubuque Association met at Marion, April 
24, 25.. The sermon was by Rey. F. E. Hopkins and 
missionary addresses were given by Superintendent 
Towle, Secretary Douglass and Rey. S. J, Beach 
The topics discussed were: The Scripture Rule of 
Giving, The Sabbath, The Atonement, Libersy in 
Christian Thought and Work, The Church in the 
Community and Needed Changes in Church Work. 


Minnesota. 
A Sunday school has been organized at an out- 
stationof Selma. Both points, together with Spring- 
field, are under the care of Rev. Francis Wrigley. 


Park Church, St. Paul, Dr. B. P. Ingersoll, pastor, 
celebrated its tenth anniversary, April 27, with sev- 
eral papers describing its early history, an original 
song sung by the charter members and by a colla- 
tion. The new house of worship built of pressed 
brick, the chapel being of stone, is nearing comple- 
tion, but will not be dedicated till September. Park 
Church entertained the Congregational Club, April 
25, at the house of the Dayton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church with collation and addresses upon the Here- 
tic: Destroyer or Builder, by Rev. G. H. Wells, D.D., 
Rev. S. G. Smith, D.D., Rev. J. A. Stemen and 
Rev J. H. Chandler. 


The church in Detroit City, Rev. W.C. A. Wallar, 
pastor, wishes to express its gratitude to Pastern 
friends who have helped in building its new house 
of worship. The congregations have nearly doubled 
since the new building has been used. 


Kansas. 

The church in Olathe has more than doubled in 
numbers and efficiency during the ministry of ltev. 
A. W. Bishop, and its members part from him with 
many regrets. 

The church at Leonora has received forty-. x ad 
ditions, forty on confession, during the ninc- 
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months that Rev. Morris McPhee has been with 
them. The house of worship is too small for the 
growing congregations. 

Nebraska. 

The new building at Hildreth was dedicated April 
23, the sermon being by General Missionary Taylor. 
It is unusually well furnished, all the fittings har- 
monizing with the hard wood pews and interior 
finish. The total cost has been only. $1,350. At 
the dedicatory service there was lacking $12 and the 
basket offerings amounted to $18. Several of the 

-neighboring churches were well represented at 
the meeting and Supt. J. D. Stewart of the C.S.S. 
and P.S. was present to help organize the Sunday 
school and preached in the evening. 


During a series of special meetings held by the 
church in Hay Springs considerable interest was 
aroused, and as a result six united with the church 
on confession, four from the Sunday school. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Rey. C. O. Brown, D.D., has just begun, in the 
First Church, San Francisco, a series of “Sunday 
evening sermons on Characteristic Women.—Rev. 
HH. H. Wikoff of the Fourth Church is giving a 
Sunday evening series of Practical Talks on Temp- 
tation. The. course is under the auspices of the 
Y..P.S. C. BE. 


The Sonoma Association has just been formed, 
the brethren in that and neighboring counties with- 
drawing from the Bay Association. There are now 
nine associations in Northern California. 

Oregon. 

The Willamette Association met with the church 
at Corvallis April 18,19. Twenty-six churches were 
represented by sixteen pastors and fifty delegates. 
In addition Supt. C. F. Clapp, Rev. Daniel Staver, 
general missionary, Supt. C. H. Curtis and Rev. 
Thomas McClelland, D.D., president of Pacific 
University, were present. The district embraced in 


Willamette Association is that part of Oregon west. 


of the Cascade range of mountains. The topics of 
chief interest discussed were: The Today and To+ 
morrow of the Church, of the Temperance Conflict, 
of Pacific University, of the Pulpit, of Church 
Work, of the Y. P. S.C. E., How To Be a Good Con- 
gregationalist and Elements of Successful Revival 
Work. The sermon was preached ch Rey. E. E. 
Smiley. 
Washington. 

Rey. H. T. Shepard, pastor of the church in Black 
Diamond, met with a severe loss April 6, when his 
house was destroyed by fire. The loss was about 
$2,000 and there was no insurance.——The Boys’ 
Brigade has a company of twenty-three boys in 
Brooklyn. 


A new church was organized at Everett, April 18. 
The city with 6,000 people is eighteen months old 
and is laid out on a large scale by a wealthy syndi- 
cate, is rich in factories, has fine electric lights, 
seven miles of electric railway nearly ready to open, 
and commands magnificent views of sound and 
mountain. The interdenominational comity ques- 
tion was made a prominent issue in the council, and 
the Presbyterians, in whose house the council con- 
vened, andthe Methodist Episcopal church, through 
their pastors, expressed their warmest sympathy 
with the movement, cordially assuring the council 
that there was room for all,and that the formation 
of a Congregational church would in no degree be 
regarded as a breach of denominational courtesy 
although they were earlier on the field. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BAILEY, Gurden F., of Yale Seminary, to West Avon, 


Ct. Accepts. 
BARBER, Leman N., of Crockett, Cal., to Hesperia, 


Victor, Halleck and other towns on the Mohave, . Ac- 


cepts. 

BJORKMAN, W. A., of the Swedish Ch., Hartford, 
Ct , to Swedish Mission Ch., Lake View, Chicago, Tl. 
BON’ NEY, Jobn R., to Orland, Ind., where he has been 

mie lying. Accepts. 


ae Lee A., of Mitchell, Io., to Bowdle, S.D.. Ac- 
eh pts 


© panes WN William, of West Medway, Mass., to Sheffield. 
Acce 


cHASE, Charles E., to permanent pastorate at Sonoma, 


COLBY, John S., of Andover Seminary, to Marlboro, 
N.H. Accepts for six months with privilege of con- 


tinuing study. 

DAVIDSON, conn N., of North Side Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Two Rivers. 

EMERSON, Stephen G., of Claremont, Cal., to Moreno. 
Accepts. 

FE ut, Jesse B., of Gainesville, N. Y., to Carthage. Ac- 


G ROGORY, Herbert, to Emery, S.D. Accepts. 
HORINE, Stephen D., of Chicago Seminary, to Ogden, 


Io. Accepts. 
JACOBSON, Carl M., 


accepts call to Norwegian Ch. 
‘Tacoma, Wn. . , 


KENESTON, Luther M., of Ashburnham, 


Mass., to 
Shelton, Gt. 4 


\ 


LELAND, Willis D., of Exeter, N. H., to. Pawtucket 
Ch., Lowell, Mass 
LIBBY, Ec » Edgar Hy “of Chicago, to Olive Branch Ch., St, 
ouis 
MORROW. Cornelius W., accepts call to Second Ch., 
Norwich, Ct. 
NOYES, Warren, L,, of Harriman, Tenn., to Whiting 
and Sudbury, Vt. 
RATTRAY, B. B, to Roy, Hillhurst and Yelm, Wn. 
ccepts. 
SMALL, Harry E., of Yale Seminary, to Branford, Ct: 
SNYDER, Henry C., of Chicago Seminary, to Madrid, 
Neb. Accep ts. 


SPRAGUH, Elmer E., of Chicago Seminary, to Kimbalt; 


and Ogallala, Neb. 
Bare Daniel, 
Accept: 
STEVENSON, William D. J., of Ithaca, Wis., to Spring 
Green. Accepts 
TANGEMANN, Gottlob D., of Chicago Seminary, to 
Grant, Neb. Accepts. 
VORCE, J. Howe, nceepts call to Enfield, Mass. 
WADSWORTH,” George, accepts call to Buffalo Gap, 


WALTON, Richard C., of Highmore, S. D., to Henry. 
Accepts. 

WANNAMAKER, Wenry S., of Vine St. Ch., Lincoln, 
Neb., to become general missionary of the GS oS. & 
P. §. in Central and Northern Lliinois. Py me 

WILDE, James, of White City, Kan., to Louisville. 


Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, John B., of Porter, Ind., to Washington. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BARRIE, Nils C., 0. April 27, Worcester, Mass. Sermon 

by Rey. F. BE. Emrich; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
. W. Davis, S. K. Didriksen and P; E. Dillner. 

CRAIG, Timothy C., 0. p. April 15, Aberdeen, Wn. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Wallace Nutting; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Atkinson, 0, L. Diven, A. J. Bailey and 
L. H. Hallock. 

FOSTER, ae Sy  O« De April 18, Paddy’s Run, O. Ser- 
mon by Rev. § dney & 3trong; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Warren, ‘Robert Quaife and G, W. Bel- 


KINGSBURY, Nathaniel, o. April 23, Glenmary, Tenn. 
Sermon by Rey. George tTaahy 

ROUSE, Frederick T., 7. April 26, Plantsville, Ct. 
mon by Rev. A. R. Merriam; other parts b 
Messrs. J. H. Twichell, 8S, B. horbos; oseph 
son and.L. O. Brastow. 

THORP, Willard B., 7. April 25, First Ch. Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. Sermon by Rev. Eben Halley, D.D.; ; other 
arts by Rev. Messrs. E. N. Packard, D.D., K 
eecher, W. H. Pound and J. J. Hough. 


Resignations. 


BARBER, Luther H., Vernon Center, Ct. 
BONFILS, Ellsworth, Christ Ch., Mt. Hope, New York, 


CHANDLER, Joseph H., St. Anthony Park, Minn., 
Beeree position as assistant pastor of People’s Ch., st. 


CUTLER, Temple, Essex, Mass. 

DAVIDSON, John N., North Side Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

GORDON, William C., Anderson, Ind. 

HARBUTT, Charles, Bridgton, Me. 

JONES, David, Lawrence St., Cincinnati, O., withdraws 
resignation. 

MAcAYEAL, Howard S., Cambridge, Neb. 

PERKINS, Sidney K., Haverhill, N. H. 

SAUNDERS, Eben E., Rio and Pingree, N. D. 

SCOLES, Richard, Chester, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, Lewiston, Mich. 

WINSLOW, Edward C., Attleboro, Falls, Mass, to be- 
pola agent of the N. E. Home for Little Wanderers 
in Boston. of 


Accepts. 


Ser- 
Rey. 
aniel- 


Dismissionge()(,5) 5) /; 
aa eve d. Cowles, Good Will Ch,,. sees ANON ERS 
ri 
CROSBY, S. B., Loomis, Neb., April 19. 
JONES, William D., Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
SHEPHERD, Samuel, Forestville Ch., Chieago, Il., 
April 24. 
Churches Organized. 


EVERETT, Wu., April 18, fifteen members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Allison, Io., 9 9 Lenox, 0., 8 
Amery, Wis., 5 5 Lincoln, Neb., Vine 
Anoka, Minn., uu 14 St. wh 
Antigo, Wis., 3 18 Lodi, OF 36 
Ashland, Wis., 2 5 Loon Lake, Wn., =. 40 
Ashtabula, 0., ’Second,8 8 Lowell, Mich., ee 11) 
Aurora, Neb. 4 Lyle, Io. te 7 10 
Barnesville, ‘Minn., F 6 Lyons, To., 18. 21 
Bedford, Mich., i 15 Manchester, Tor, 1926 
Big Lake, Minn. “5 6 Bee uhh Mo., — 32 
Blake’s Pr airie, Wis., B 13 ical Lake, Wn., 10 12 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Tompkins Ave., — 45 ~° Pilgrim, 32 34 
Callahan, Cal., Lay St. Anthony Park, — 3 
Carmel Mich., 17 23 Muscatine, Io., 15°15 
Cedar Falls, Io., 5 10 Muscotab, *Kan., 14 14 
Cedar Springs, Mich.,— 15 New Brighton, Minn., 15 19 
Central City, To. : 11 12 Newburgh, N. Y., 2 7 
Ceredo, W. Va., aT) 9 SNOW Richmond, Wis., 6 
Chapin, lo., 1 4 Newton Falls, O., 40 13 
Charlotte, Mich., 34 39 Niles, Cal., 5 5 
Cheboygan, Mich., ib Norrie, Wis. “9 Syar3 
Chester Center, Io. ; 16 16 Omaha. Neb., St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., First, 3, 4 Mary’s Ave., 13 30 
Chicago, Ill., Sedg- Oneida, I., 6 13 
wick St., 0 11 Orient, Io., 5 6 
Cleveland, 0., Euclid Osborne, Kan. 5 5 5 
*Ave., Sr) Oskaloosa, To., 9 19 
Lakeview, 8 11 Owosso, Mich., 23 45 
Swedish, — 5 Parkersburg, To. * 5.) 15 
Columbus, O., May- Paynesville, Minn., PAS 
flower, — 18 Phillips, Me. sa 2. 3 
Cotton wood, Cal., — 4 Plain, O., By 
Cowles, Neb., 5 6 Port Angeles, Wnh., 25 
Cumberland, Wis., 5 Portland, Ore., Ilas- 5 
Dorr, Mich., — salo St., 4 7 
Dover, Kan. A 5 Rantoul, D1, 5 8 
Dunlap, Io., 10 Richfield, Os; 22 24 
Eagle River, Wis., 7 Rock Falis, Ill., 4 
East Berkshire, Vt., “4 ‘Rodney, Io., 10 10 
Eden, S. D., — Roodhouse, Ill; 5 
Embarrass, Wis., 7 5 
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Bethany, 4 
Far well, Mich. 5 16 Pilgrim, 6 
Findlay, 4 Plymouth, 6 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., 12 San Lorenzo, Cal., 
Fort Jone 8, Cal., Union, -3 4 
Mound, 5 5 San Mateo, Cal., 122 
Fort Recov: ery, O.,- 12 15° Santa Rosa, Call, 20 28 
Fore Wayne, Ind., 9 10 Selma, Minn., 2 4 
Freewater, Ore., . — ll Sherburne, Minn., 979 
Garner, Lo., 3. 4 Smithlana, Lo., 4 4 
Gaylord, Kan., 30 30 Poe Wn!) > Sec- 
Genoa Bluffs, Io., 3 3 nd, 16 16 
Germantown, Pa., 6 IL st. Albans, Vt. 23 26 


of Forest Grove, Ore., to Astoria. 


Grandview, Io., ~3 4 St. Louis, Mo., First, a: 
Griffiths, Wh., — 18 Maplewood, 2 138 
Hampton, To., 6 6 Tabernacle, S628: 
Hampton, N. H., 8 4 St. Johnsbury, Vt., 26 26 
Harmony, Io., 6 6 St.Paul, Minn., Cyril. 
Harrison, Mich., — 3 Chapel, 
Hart, Mich., 3 8.28 camore, i., 32 382: 
Hartford, Ct, West, — 6 Tabor, Llo., “ele 
Hay penne ’Neb., , 6 6 Toledo, O., Birming- | . 
Hayward, Wi 4 6 ham — 54 
Henry, Il., 3 3 Tomah, Wis. 4 4 
Hillsboro, Wis. ‘n — 10 Tomahawk, Wis., 8. 8 
Homer, N. Y., . 6 15 Tougaloo, Miss., 8. 8 
Indianapolis,’ Ind., Wentworth, N.H., — 3 
People’s, 7 10 West Groton, N. Ye — 12 
Inkster, N. D., 7 7 Winona, Minn., First, 10 10 
Towa Falls, Io. +5) gywtir_8 Whitewater, Col, 8 10 
Keck, Io., “17-17 Worcester, Mass., 
Keosauqua, Io., 24° 4 Piedmont, ~~ 25: 82 
Lacon, Iil., 5 5 Wyanet, Ill., 5. 9 
Lansing, Michi, Pil- York, Neb. 21°21 
grim, 4 4 Twelvechurches with . 
Pigmmouths 7 7 ‘two or less, 16 21 
Conf., 1,055; Tot. 1,726. 


Total since Jan...  Conf.,.7,330; Tot., 17,168. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Mr. L. P, Rowland, the veteran Y.M.C. A, worker, 
has been holding eyangelistic meetings in Red 
Jacket, Hancock, Lake Linden, Calumet, Jacobsville 
and Chassell, Mich. These churches are in the Lake: 
Superior copper region, and an excellent work has. 
been accomplished. There were many conversions 
and many indifferent church members were aroused, 
He goes to Wisconsin in May for similar work. 


All Sunday school teachers who are using the 
International series would do well to avail them- 
selves of the help afforded by the Biblical examina- 
tions of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
as the course the present year covers the ground of 
the international lessons for the six months begin- 
ning with July. While the number of candidates 
for these examination papers is lamentably small, 
there is an encouraging inerease in the quality of 
the papers returned to the Institute office. The en- 
rollment fee is only fifty cents, and’ the material for 
study, which is furnished, consists of a small card 
map outlining the journeys of Paul, a list of standard 
and inexpensive helps, an analysis of the epistles 
written during the history covered from Acts 15: 35. 
to the close of the book and other aids. Application, 
forms and information can be secured by addressing 
Prof. William R. Harper, Hyde Park, Chicago. 


CHIRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


In the society at Berhampur, India, a ‘regular 
feature is the “ weekly encouragements,” ten min- 
utes being set apart for any reports that would come 
under this head. ‘ ave 


wh GRY ALYY 
A system of visiting is in use in Dayton,.O. So- 
cieties receive notice that they are to expect two 
delegates from” another society and that they are 
tosen a two delegates toa given society on a specified 
evening, and after the meeting a report of the result. 
is made. 


A short time ago delegates from four Gothia 
societies met at Detroit, and so much interest has. 
been felt in a closer union of German societies that 
at a second conyention, held in Chicago, April 12 
and 138, there was formed the General Society of 
Y.P.S.C. E. in the German Evangelical Church of 
North America. These societies at present number 
forty-nine. 


The need of the work for men at the life saving: 
stations has been emphasized by the reports of 
what has been done the past year, the first year 
during which such work has been systematically 
undertaken by the societies. With some crews ne 
religious service had ever been held; for others 
there had been but one or two for six years, while 
many of the men gladly welcome any opportunity 
to attend a service. Some of the societies favorably 
situated for such work have earnestly taken it up. 
and in one case went fourteen miles by sailboat to 
hold a service. 


On Sunday, March 12, Dr. Clark was at Jerusalem, 
where he spent five of the few days of rest that he 
has had since leaving home. From there he went to 
Beirut.. In the forenoon of Sunday, March 19, he 
preached in the Presbyterian church there. In the 
afternoon he addressed a young people’s meeting 
led hy his host, Dr. Henry H. Jessup, and attended 
by seven or eight hundred young men and women. 
This was the largest audience of young people oply 
that he has addressed in any missionary land. In 
the evening he spoke to the college students. From 
Beirut he started for a tour in the interior of Asia 
Minor. 


The fifth annual convention of the Utah Union 
was held in Ogden, April 17, 18, nearly all the so- 
cieties in the Territory being represented, Salt Lake 
City sending a delegation of more than one hundred 
by special train. The speakers from abroad were 
John G. Woolley and Dr. Kent of Chicago Univer- 
sity. An increase ot thirty per cent. during the 
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past year was reported. Perhaps the pleasantest 
feature of the occasion was the presentation of an 
elegant souvenir badge of solid gold to the retiring 
president, Rey. J. B. Thrall, who was the first to 
organize a society in the Territory and has been the 
’ president of the union from the start. He leaves 
for the East May 1. 


— 


LYMAN BEECHER LECTURES AT. 


YALE. 


Rey. Robert F. Horton gave the three con- 
cluding lectures of his course before the: Yale 
Divinity School last week. The following is 
an abstract: 

The word of God which the préacher is to 
receive can be. exactly defined. Its positive 
content is set forth in the divine Saviour. 
The Christian teacher différs from the older 
prophets and men like Socrates in that since 
the word has been specifically received in the 
Saviour he must move along the lines marked 
out by Christ. The congregation ought to be 
impressed that Christ is speaking and ought 
to see Christ in the minister’s transparent 
face. The question for the preacher then is as 
to how he can best assimilate Christ. This 
brings us to a closer examination of those 
three ways of receiving the Word of God that 
have been already considered—study, medita- 
tion and prayer. 

Study is essential and therefore may become 
one of the chief snares to a minister who 
ranges over wide intellectual fields. Special 
lines of study may detract the minister from 
that one subject on which he is an authority. 
He is committed to but one theme, that is the 
largest possible knowledge of Christ. It is 
well for him to know a little of all things if 
he can, but Christ is a field for thought and 
study so engrossing as to leave little opportu- 
nity for other tillage. The main cause of fail- 
ure in the ministry is that men neglect their 
chief business. Other professional men are 
chosen for their professions, and the minister 
is chosen to become a setter forth of Christ. 
Men would see Jesus, and apprehend a minis- 
ter’s duty to be showing Him tothem. They 
will tolerate in a minister all ignorance but 
that of Him. Christ is not made a frontis- 
piece to the ministry, nor an antique picture 
in a corner of the study, by any man who is a 
true preacher. 

The Roman Catholic Church finds the ex- 
planation of a strength that has endured 
through all overturnings of nations in the 
constant maintenance of the holiest of medi- 
tation. She has never regarded mysticism a 
term of reproach as has Protestantism. The 
stigmata of Christ were reproduced upon St. 
Francis by his perpetual, unconscious absorp- 

tion in his Saviour. The stigmata in us are 
not to be of a carnal kind, occupied with the 
death and physical sufferings of our Lord, but 
a rare impression of the beauty of His earthly 
life and a rapturous entrancement over His 
_ heavenly reign. Christ commanded us to eat 
His flesh and drink His blood. Menhave tried 
to think He spoke merely of the sacrament; 
but Christ compelled a spiritual interpreta- 
_ tion of the figure when He said the. flesh pro- 
fited nothing, that the words He spoke were 
spirit and were life. He meant that His fol- 
lowers must enter into the very taste and nu- 
triment of the incarnation. The apostle of 
Christ is he who has entered into His experi- 
ences so that his Soul is daily fed on Christ as 
_ the Israelites were fed on manna. He whose 
‘flesh and. spirit are thus penetrated with the 
divine personality of Christ gives to his hear- 
ers a living bread which is incarnate life. 
His speech becomes redemptive because he 
holds forth very literally the word of life. 

The true preacher must pray much in the 
name of Christ, that is, must occupy Christ’s 
standpoint in prayer; pray with His convic- 
tion, assurance and result: be in His own su- 
preme consciousness of the Father who always 
hears Him and those who are assimilate in 
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Him. <A true minister will bestow as much 
pains on the prayers in which he leads devo- 
tions as on discourses in which he seeks to 
instruct. Extemporaneous prayer easily be- 
comes too facile. Any one can make a public 
extemporaneous prayer by the use of Serip- 
ture phrases. The real distinction is not be- 
tween extemperaneous and liturgical prayer, 
but between prayer in the name of Jesus and 
in our own name. No one can pray as did 
Jesus, alone on the mountain, unless he has 
been there alone with Jesus. Prayer is the 
operation of God upon the soul, the prelim- 
inary process by which God carries out His 
purposes. No man prays for God, because 
when he prays God is already his. 

The task before a young minister is ardu- 
ous. God does not come to him in ways that 
are all comfort. The word every man must re- 
ceive for himself is in its fullness the suffering 
and crucified Saviour. To receive it one must 
be crucified and suffer with Him. The man 
who goes through this experience will know 
joy and peace, but in a way that the world 
would call sorrow and conflict. Paul with 
lifelong, excruciating pains, Robertson with 
physical and domestic martyrdom, Spurgeon 
with premature collapses and death show 
God’s general plan of revealing Himself. 
Heart and flesh cry out and inward crucifixion 
is not received in a day. Itis not the utter- 
ance, but the reception of the utterance, that 
makes great demands upon the endurance and 
faithfulness of a man. No man can see God 
unless he be pure in heart; no man can re- 
ceive God unless he be inwardly cleansed. 
A man’s life must be so far better than any 
sermon he can preach that he is in a sense the 
sum total of all his sermons. Bushnell said 
the preacher must have a good personal at- 
mosphere, an aroma of person exhaling from 
him. A hallowed personality is the sweet 
channel through which God flows to thirsty 
men. Woe to the minister whose channel is 
too choked by egotism to convey anything. 

The preacher may not shrink from using 
the apostolic command, *‘ Be ye imitators of 
me even aS [ am of Christ.’’ Gibbon said of 
William Law that he was a worthy and pious 
man’ who believed all that he preached and 
practiced all that he enjoined. It is vain for 
aman to preach any sermons at all unless, as 
Paul puts it, he have love in his heart—love 
to God and love to man. The preacher must 
have the ninefold fruit of the Spirit of which 
Galatians speaks. These ninefold elements 
are the qualities subtly combined in one fruit 
of the Spirit that must be in the preacher’s 
life before wisdom or power can be in his Ser- 
mons. Thetrue preacher is occupied above all 
else in keeping clean the vessel that bears 
the word of the Lord. His chief concern is 
not to prepare sermons, but to prepare him- 
self to receive sermons. He preaches truth as 
one sensitively veracious, purity as one whose 
thought is cleansed, charity as one who hopes 
and believes all things, courage as the first to 
enter and the last to leave the field. What- 
ever hesitation he may show in the treatment 
of dogmas, there is none in the treatment of 
life, for personal holiness is its own witness. 

There are men who thrust themselves into 
the priest’s office for a morsel of bread. Chris- 
tianity in England labors under the incubus 
of those who, for irrelevant reasons, have en- 
tered the ministry and stand before people in 
the place of Christ’s representatives. As the 
hopes of ancient Israel lay in the great proph- 
ets of the seventh and sixth centuries, who 
came burdened with the word of the Lord and 
sacrificed all things to testify to a present 
spiritual revelation, so the hopes of the pres- 
ent time lie in such prophets, dwelling in the 
things of the Spirit and uttering a voice clear 
and convincing that all men shall recognize 
as the word of God. If prophets are to appear 
again, where so well as in this free country 
settled by those prophets who fled the Jezebel 
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of the seventeenth century? Possibly God 
may not call them from Harvard or Yale, but 
from some Tekoa, from far cities of the west. 
But if prophets are to come again into the 
world why not from the western hemisphere, 
buoyant with hope and courage; and, if so, 
why not from this old and honored college? 

Americans need to take heed lest too much 
trust in material progress lead them to fail in 
crying out against the benumbing lust of gold. 
The purpose planted by the trembling hands 
of God’s fugitives on American soil should be 
carried out by young prophets coming out into 
the wide places where God appears. Young 
ministers, come out into those wide spaces 
where the whisper of God is heard in the air 
and climb those mountain hights where He 
passes by in the awful joy of revelation; come 
out, touch not the unclean thing; do not en- 
tangle yourselves in the things of the world. 
It is yours to see God face to face and live. 
The message of God is abroad, the oracles are 
open; itis for you to enter in, to receive and 
to communicate. Ambition must be dead, 
avarice must be dead, self altogether must be 
dead. And you, the cross in your soul, the 
love of God shed abroad in your heart, are to 
be like one 


Whose lesser life falls from him, and the dream 
Is broken which had held him unaware, 

And with a shudder he feels his naked soul 
In the great black world face to face with God! 


M. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


In spite of the stormy weather there was a 
fair attendance of ministers in Pilgrim Halt 
last Monday morning. Dr. Furber was in the 
moderator’s chair and Rev. W. E. Barton of 
Shawmut Church addressed the meeting on 
The Place of the Revival in a Congregational 
Church. He prefaced his remarks by saying 
that he had never attended a great revival 
meeting nor heard any of the great revivalists 
but spoke from his own experience of revivals 
in local churches without the aid of evan- 
gelists. 

It is natural in periods of drought among 
the churches that the first thought should he 
to send for a great evangelist. God does bless 
such efforts but there are many objections to 
their methods. After the excitement, the 
mechanical expedients, it seems a little hum- 
drum to come down to the everyday life of 
the church. There is, too, an element of per- 
sonal attachment to the evangelist and the 
pastor often does not till some time after his 
departure gain the same influence over the 
people. Although joint revival efforts among 
different denominations may not always be 
successful, he saw no reason why churches 
of our own denomination may not group 
themselves together, the pastors doing the 
preaching. 

The speaker then gave an account of a spe- 
cial revival movement which he conducted in 
his own church, and he believes that other 
ministers in local churches may follow a simi- 
lar course. For seven weeks he held special 
meetings every night, preached the sermon 
and made the pleas himself, cross-plowing his 
own field. He first endeavored to prepare 
himself spiritually for the work. Then he 
read the lives of some of the great evangelists. 
He advises mapping out the campaign in ad- 
vance, choosing a list of texts which, of course, 
need not be strictly adhered to but will be 
found of: great benefit. For four weeks he 
preached sermons which, though not a series, 
had some slight connection, the first week tak- 
ing his texts from Acts, the second from 1 Peter, 
then Hebrews and Psalms. At such a timea 
pastor must hold other duties in abeyance, 


giving up his visiting and all social demands- 


Other workers may come to his aid in these 
matters. Speaking of the interest which the 
whole community feel in such meetings, Mr. 
Barton said that after two weeks some of the 
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business mencame to him and offered to close 
their stores in order that their clerks might 
attend the meetings, ever the billiard-room 
following their example. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


A CHALLENGE TO TRIANGLE. 


The issue of April 6 contains an article en- . 


titled A Lawyer’s Opinion of Ministers and 
signed Triangle. It is remarkably interest- 
ing for the revelations it makes as to the 
present situation of the ministry. It com- 
plains that ‘‘ a large majority of the clergymen 
throughout their career speak nothing but 
Commencement orations”’’; that, on account 
of not ‘‘ knowing the difference between fact 
and inference,” it is ‘‘ probable that a larger 
proportion of what they say is without suffi- 
cient basis in fact than of the words of any 
other class of educated men’”’; that ‘‘ they do 
not bring spiritual truths home to business 
men’; that “‘they are not the kind of minis- 
ters the churches want.” 

This is the diagnosis of the case. Then fol- 
lows the prescription. ‘‘ Every: one preparing 
for the ministry should spend some time—two 
or three years at least—in a law office,’’ espe- 
cially giving attention to ‘“‘the law of con- 
tracts,” ‘in a business house or on the staff of 
«a newspaper.’’ He should “‘ know enough of 
medicine to have an intelligent compassion 
for the afflicted,’’ should ‘‘ understand the agi- 
tation over the relations of capital to labor,” 
the ‘‘Henry George theories’’ and all the 
‘‘principles of right and wrong as applied to 
the solution of the present difficulties.” 

Now any lawyer who can make such a diag- 
nosis and prescription can make the sermon 
he is longing for and for want of which the 
churches are suffering. And he ought to. 
And my object in this writing is to ask him 
to doit. He evidently has a most sympathetic 
view of the spiritual wants of lawyers, busi- 
ness and working men, which the majority of 
clergymen do not reach. We wish we could 
reach them better. We hear what many say 
about it. We think about it and try our level 
best. But Triangle has an inside view of the 
case and knows we fail. We have had every 
advantage that a keen criticism could give us 
and have tried to profit by it, but the failure 
is probably due to a want we cannot now sup- 
ply, viz., the want of a better preparatory edu- 
cation. But one thing would help us and that 
is about the only thing that has not been tried. 
We want a sample sermon, written out in the 
columns of the Congregationalist, by asensible, 
Christian lawyer like Triangle. Let him take 
. any subject he pleases—we should rather the 
text would be taken from the Bible—then let 
him carry that subject straight into that dark, 
undiscovered continent known as the domain 
of the lawyer’s and the business man’s want. 
If my unknown but esteemed friend will do 
this I think he will take. a long step toward 
removing the trouble he deplores. He will 
' have, at least, one most grateful and docile 
reader, and probably thousands of them. It 
is surely his duty to make this simple contri- 
bution—a sample sermon—toward the remedy 
for a crying evil. It will be an easy task for 
him and he will, in doing so, make it easy for 
thousands of other well-meaning but incompe- 
tent clergymen. GAUNTLET. 


FROM ONE FARMER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Prof. J. B. Clark, in his article in the Congre- 
gationalist, March 16, on The Present Aspect 
of the Farmers’ Movement, says: ‘‘ An aban- 
donment of the scheme for creating vast wealth 
for farmers’ use by the simple process of run- 
ning printing presses is to be expected under 
such circumstances. The so-called sub-treas- 
ury scheme may not be formally abandoned 
by all the writers who have committed them- 
selves to it.” 

The writer must have a grave misconcep- 
tion of the sub-treasury scheme. It has no 
idea of creating wealth. Money was to be 
created as the representative of wealth. The 
farmers wanted the Government to store grain 
and hold it for a profitable market and loan 
to the farmer eighty per cent. of the value in 
certificates of deposit in the shape of money 
at two per cent until the grain was sold. The 
sub-treasury scheme is a demand ‘for equal 
rights with the silver and gold producers. 

What the farmers have agreed upon is to 
have more money based on wealth at a lower 
rate.of interest and to redeem the finance of 

_ the country from the grasp of English money 
lords. Let the Government be a loaner in- 
stead of a borrower, so that producing money 
on a certain per cent. of wealth produced will 

. be open to free competition at such rates of 
interest as will make it profitable to employ 
all the idle men in the country. This is the 
general aim of the farmers’ movement of today. 
Why should money be based on gold and kept 
So searce that it can demand from eight to ten 
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per cent., while farmers’ property does not 
increase over two per cent. and railroad com- 
bines even fail to pay above five. Is there 
any need of a country that counts her wealth 
at sixty-three billion dollars to be at the 
mercy of gold gamblers? May it not be to 
the interest of the country for the Govern- 
ment to loan money on bonds bearing two per 
cent. interest to States, counties, cities, rail- 
road companies, express companies, etc., on 
certain conditions ? 

Free the gold and silver from being money 
basis to do their part in foreign exchange, and 
give the farmer and all producers of wealth, 
through the States, counties and-~cities, paper 
money, national full legal tender, based on 
the wealth of the nation, loaned from the 
Treasury for a bond bearing two per cent., re- 
deemable any time when the borrower will 
offer the money to the Government at a rate 
of interest not above the national average in- 


crease of wealth; and every idler that is will- - 


ing to work will be at work, and every piece 
of machinery will be moving, and every fam- 
ily will have a good share of the comforts of 
life. H. W. E. 


ITALIAN BIBLES PRINTED IN ITALY. 


Rev. Dr. E. .W. Gilman, secretary of the 
American Bible Society, comments as follows 
on arecent statement in the Congregationalist 
that ‘‘ from 1567 to 1888, so far as the catalogue 
of Bibles in the British Museum shows, not a 
single Italian Bible was printed in Italy’: 

The inference drawn from the silence of the 
catalogue is wrong. The American Bible So- 
ciety has in its library a copy of Diodati’s 
Italian Bible, printed at Florence in 1868 from 
electrotype plates at the society’s expense 
under the care of Dr. Revel of the Waldensian 
Church, who stated at the time of its publica- 
tion that “‘ it was the first edition of the whole 
of Diodati’s translation which had been printed 
in Italy since the Reformation.’”’ An edition 
of the New Testament from the same plates 
had preceded it by four years. 

Moreover, as appears. from the catalogue of 
the Caxton Exhibition (1877), an Italian Bible 
was on exhibition there which had been 
printed in Rome in 1823, probably by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, while before 
the organization of Bible societies editions of 
Archbishop Martini’s translation from the 
Vulgate had been printed in Naples, Rome 
and Venice between 1775 and 1799. These 
editions were not intended to have a very 
wide circulation, as they were in twenty-nine, 
twenty-three and twelve volumes, respect- 
ively. 


LIVES OF CHRIST. 


I want a copy of the very best Life of Christ. 
A good one-volume work, written by a recog- 
nized authority, orthodox, scholarly and full 
of true Christian and gospel spirit throughout. 
Will you kindly mention several in the order 
of merit, one considered best first. J.M.M. 

The best short Life of Christ is by Dr. James 
Stalker. Among larger works we place first, 
for ordinary readers, Edersheim’s Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah (2 vols.). There 
is an abridged editionin one volume. Geikie’s 
is picturesque and readable; Farrar’s, inter- 
esting but somewhat overweighted with ora- 
tory; Beecher’s, brilliant but incomplete; 
Hanna’s, devout and tender; Dr. J. P. Thomp- 
son’s, excellent for young people; Andrews’s, 
valuable for chronology and discussion of dis- 
puted points; Weiss’s, for scholars. A num- 
ber of others, such as Abbott’s, Ellicott’s, ete., 
have each special excellencies. 


WHERE SHOULD THE MINISTER FIND HIS TEXT? 


Is it right for a Christian minister to select 
a text for his Sabbath morning sermon from 
any book but the Bible? S. J. 

The preacher of the gospel delivers a divine 
message, which is based on the Word of God. 
If a ‘‘text”’ is taken for such a message—as 
sanctioned by the practice of the Christian 
pulpit from early times—we think it should 
always be from the Bible. Occhsions may 
justify the presentation of a topic in a sermon 


without a text, but the main business of 


preaching is proclaiming and applying the 
truth revealed in the Bible. 
ae 
. The first edition of the reprint of our editorial 
on Unitarianism, vs. Orthodoxy, having been 
exhausted a second edition has been issued 
and can be had on application to this office at 
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fifty cents a hundred. We have received from 
Southern California a reprint of the editorial 
issued for distribution there. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MENTING, Pilgrim Hall, May 8, 
10 A.M. Topic, Honesty in Pulpit Discourse. Rev. 
A. Z. Conrad, D.D. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

Esspx SOUTH CONFERENCE, Crombie Street Church, 
Salem, May 10. 4 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Andover and Wob::rn 
Branch, Wakefield, May 4, 10 A.M. 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, May 8. 


YounGc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Thirtieth 
International Convention, Indianapolis, May 10-14. 


WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Shrewsbury, 


May 9. 

CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized. 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
Sur pres and candidates for pastorates. dress Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rey. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 

THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible 


Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
New Jersey, East Orange Tuesday, May 9. 
Ohio Toledo, ‘ Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois, Canton, Monday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, Mav 16. 
Iowa, Muscatine Tuesday, May 16. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Tuesday, May 16. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, sath 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. . 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Roo: 
No. 82 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nua] membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- | 
EIGN MISSIONS, Coperera ere House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So 
CIETY.—Church and Parsee Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Tuk NEW WEST EDUOATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss Becretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbar : 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A, Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sece., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. “Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A, Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, VY. M. CG. A. Building, Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ie W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible louse New York 

ity. 


“AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76: Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustaius chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper. . 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. zs 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

f CHARLES H. TRASK, President, . 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 


.cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; Pe WERT Capt. 


S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan l{praries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and met magazines sols- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House, ; 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. . . 

BARNA S. SNOW. Conn Secretary. _ 

Gongregationa House, Boston. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ALVORD—NEWTON-—In Worcester, os thn 20, by Rev. 
E. Cutler, D.D., Clinton Alvord of Philadelphia and 

’ Mary Sanford, daughter of Simeon Newton of Worces- 
ter, and granddaughter of the late Rev. Levi Packard 
of Spencer. 

FULLERTON—WHITTHORNE-—In Fort Smith, Ariz., 
April 24, Robert M., son of Dr. B. M. Fullerton, of Wal- 
tham, Mass., and J. Lannie Whitthorne. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. . The 
money should be sent with the notice.! 


BUZELLE-—In Brooklyn, N. Y., April 25, George Brain- 
erd Buzelle, aged 60 yrs. He was a graduate of Bangor 
cere preached in Dedham and Princeton, Me., 
and at the time of his death was secretary of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

CLARK—In West Brattleboro, Vt., April 16, Rey. Asa 
F. Clark, aged 82 yrs. He was a graduate of Brown 
Cees and Hartford Seminary and held pastorates 
at Peru, Windham, Ludlow and Weathersfield, Vt.,and 
Leavitt, Mass. 

COCHRAN—In Oroomiah, Persia, March 9, Mrs. D. P. 
Cochran, sister of Dr. A. H. Plumb of Boston. In 1847 
she went out with her husband, Rev. J. C. Cochran, as 
missionary to the Nestorians under the A. B. C. F. M. 

MILLS—In Medford, Mass., April 4, Sarah Ohage Mills, 
youngest child of Dr. George W. and Anna B. Mills, 
aged 2 yrs., 2 mos. 

He sent her just a while 
To cheer our way; * 

He knew how short her life, 
How brief her stay. 


In His blest home above 
Where all is light, 
~ Dwells now our cherub sweet, 
_ So pure and bright. 

MITCHELL—In Saratoga, April 24, Rev. Arthur Mitch- 
ell, D.D., secretary of Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions since 1884. 

MOODY—In Bath, Me., April 19, John M. Moody, 

NORTON—In Auburndale, April 26, Prof. Lewis Mills 
Norton, Ph. D., of the Institute of Technology in this 
city, aged 37 yrs. 

PACKARD—In Blanchard, Me., April 12, Joseph B. 
Packard, aged 74 yrs, He was for many years super- 
intendent of the Sunday school in that town. ) 

PARSONS—In Detroit, Mich., April 25, A. K., wife of 
Philo Parsons, aged 71 yrs. 

PINNEO—In ee O., April 18, of inflammatory rheu- 
matism, Alfred Wright Pinneo, brother-in-law of the 
late Rey. E. B. Foster, D. D., aged 69 yrs. 

SEWALL—In Limington, Me., April 1l,;Mary Frost, 
widow of Deacon Joshua Sewall, aged 86 yrs. _ 

SHAPLEIGH—In Boston, April 22, Harriet N., wife of 
the late John H. Shapleigh, aged 72 yrs.,8 mos. The 
burial was.at West Lebanon, Me ; 


DEACON JOHN PRATT, 


Mr. Pratt was born in Orford, N. H., June 8, 1806, and 
died there April 13, 1893, in his eighty-seventh year. 

How beautiful the path of life the good man. walks 
when ordered wholly of the Lord! Well may the living 
panes to mark its onward, upward course until it ends 
in perfect peace. Es ecially when entered upon, as was 
his, in one of the most interesting sections of the charm- 
ing valley of the Connecticut, amid inspirational high- 
lands and encheering lowlands, himself possessing a de- 
yoted father and mother anda Christian home, consecrat- 
ing him in his infancy upon their faith by the water of 
sprinkling, he early fulfilling the divine ena by be- 
coming spiritually awakened and admitted tothe church 
and ever after growing in the knowledge of transform- 
ing and enriching grace, ripening more and more, per- 
feeting with the coming and the going of the trials of 
the seasons, and reaching at the last the full hight of 
glory prepared of God for the upright in heart. 

Learning the mercantile trade in houses of business 
in his own town, he, when of age, bought and conducted 
stores for himself, chiefly at Post Mills, Vt., with a 

ch at Corinth, and then fora short time at Orford, 
where he quietly retired at last to spend the residue of 
ys. ‘ : 

Prospered and succeeded in business he was notwith- 

_ standing benevolent, giving to the cause of missions 
abroad and at home, to work among the freedmen, to 
the support of the preached gospel in Orford and Post 
Mills, to which last he gave a parsonage. Chosen dea- 
con here he served for some years. ‘To rejoice in his 
Silas and yet to lament his loss he leaves a widow, 

ta Buxton Pratt, and a daughter, Almira Pratt. — 
good citizen, a kind neighbor, a Neen ts adviser, 
uniform in both spirit and act, he has friends many who 
rise up and call him worthy, admiring his life example, 

-commending its blessed influence. 


Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves, not dead but gone before, 
He gathers round him. 


PROF. LEWIS M. NORTON. 


The only son of the late Rey. John F. Norton, after 
about a week’s illness from pneumonia, went to his 
heavenly home on April 26, aged thirty-seven years. 
Born in Athol, where his father was pastor, he was edu- 
cated in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology with 
the. class of 1876, studied chemistry two years in the 
universities of Germany and Paris, took his degree of 
Ph.D. at the University of Gottingen, and for the last 
eleven years was instructor and professor of industrial 
chemis el the Institute of Technology. ‘‘ He brought,” 
says Professor Drown, “this important department to a 
degree of perfection and efficiency which was un- 
ba ay eta any technical institution in the country,” 
* Professor Norton was in charge of the course of chem- 
ical engineering of the institute, . . . which was devised 
by him and was the first of this character established 
in this Te He was a born teacher, a forcible and 
entertaining lecturer, thoroughly acquainted with the 
literature of his department and popular with his classes 
and beloved by his students, 

Professor Norton was marriedin 1883 to Mary Alice 
eldest daughter of Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. They ha 
five children, all of whom survive. Since his marriage 
be has made his home in Auburndale. He wasanactive 
member of the Con nel church and was espe- 
cially interested in the Sunday school, where he was a 
teacher. Beloved by all who knew him, self-reliant, of 
keen insight and peed judgment, earnest, devoted and 
faithful to every duty in the highest degree, the whole 
community mourns his loss. 
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THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY¥ SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is_in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of beguest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address. Box 1632. 


A NOVEL treatment for asthma has been offered 
in the application of bags of ice to the spine. This 
is made on the theory that asthma is a purely nervous 
disease. So distressing is this disease that use of 
this most severe means for even temporary relief 
is not to be wondered at. It is well, however, to 
know that there is a pleasant, convenient, and sure 
cure for asthma, which has behind it the accumu- 
lated proof of twenty-three years. We refer to the 
Compound Oxygen treatment of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, of Philadelphia. The high standing of these 
physicians, and the wonderful value of their common 
sense home treatment, is as easy of demonstration 
Be tite multiplication table itself. Read a specimen 
etter: 


“Compound Oxygen has done everything for me 
as a sufferer from asthma. My children would have 
been without a mother if I had not used Compound 
Oxygen, as my physician said it was the last resort 
for me, my lungs were in such a state from repeated 
congestion; left lung was of little use; so many air- 
cells closed. I have gained thirty-five pounds since 
its use. My physician recommended it, or I should 
now have been in my grave.” 

Mrs. E. N. Hunt, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


“My wife has suffered for ten years from asthma, 
and each spell was gradually getting worse. [ had 
tried, it looked to me, every remedy in the world, 
but it continued to get worse. I saw youradvertise- 
ment, and sent fora home treatment of your Com- 
pound Oxygen. When it came my wife did not like 
to try it, having been deceived so often, but finally 
she agreed to try it. From the first she began to 
improve. In less than two weeks she was able to 
run from the dining-room to our room, which is 
about twenty steps—a thing she had not been able 
to do for tenyears. Now she is as free from asthma 
as any person in the world, and it is all due to your 
Compound Oxygen Treatment.” 

Accept heartfelt thanks, 
G. W. Bootn, GUNTOWN, Miss. 


Every asthma sufferer should investigate this 
remedy and avail themselves of this cure. Write 
today. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, San Francisco, 
New York, and Toronto, Ont. 


SERIE ——- 

Subscribers’ Column. 
Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 

to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 


ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


A young lady of experience in teaching and the 
care of Children would like a position as governess dur- 
ing her college vacation, Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress C., Lock Box 657, Andover, Mass. 


A few Boarders desired on a farm in May, June 
and July. Situation pleasant and healthy. Pine grove 
and lake near at hand. Boating and drives. Rooms 
large and pleasant. Table good. References furnished 
if desired. For terms and further information address 
A. N. Hardy, Greenfield, N, H. 


A Clergyman offers a Provision and Grocery Store 
for sale. It is located in a smart, healthy town in East- 
ern Mass., and is doing a good business. He will sell at 
once to the right man, No brokers. For further par- 
ticulars address letters A. M., this office. 


W anted.—A Home Missionary wants to borrow $2,500 
on bank stock as collateral. Address Lock Box 52, Hot 
Springs, S. D. * 


Young woman, pupil at Moody’s school, wishes to 
earn her passage to Great Britain about the latter part 
of June; one. be glad to take care of children, anaged 
person or an invalid. Can furnish best of references. 
Address Margaret Pirril, East Northfield, Mass. 


New Hampshire boarding at ‘‘ Quiet Home,” a place 
for real rest, home cooking, high aititude and fis ing. 
Daily mail. Four dollars per week. Mrs. L. M. Whitte- 
more, Unity-Sullivan|County, New Hampshire, 


In a Dark Hall. 


No single piece of furniture has the right of going through 
It is the outward and vis- 


your door ahead of a Hall Stand. 
ible expression of your hospitality. 


Understand, first of all, that this new design is not ex- 
The only deceit about it is that it costs just one- 
half what you have been expecting to pay. 

It has all the paraphernalia of luxury—the low seat, the stl 
separate racks for wet and dry umbrellas, the long prong up- ail 
rights for silk hats, the broad arm rests, and a superb mirror ; 


pensive. 


of French plate, 


The wood in these Hall Stands has been specially selected, 
and the display of grain in the quarter-sawed oak will be 


effective in even the darkest halls. 


This is a very good pattern for any hall where poor light = 
calls for the exercise of special care in selection. am ————— 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { 
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From Bad to Worse 


A Complication of Diseases 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gave 
Strength Just in 


Time. 


Myr. Isaac Aber 
Of Vienna, N. J. 


“JI gladly testify to the following facts: I 
have been a very great sufferer for the last five 
years with troubles of the Lumgs and hid- 
meys and the worst stage of 5 


Dyspepsia. 


I could scarcely eat anything because of the in- 
tense pain in my stomach. I was also at one 
time covered with salt rheum, and my cough 
weakened me so that I could scarcely walk, I 
had several attacks of bleeding at the lungs. 
My breath became so short that I was unable to 
work and was obliged to give up my business, 
which is that of a mason. I could not even 
walk about much. So I kept going from bad to 
worse. I then had an attack of the shingles, 
which, with all my other complaints, confined 
me to my room for three months and 


Nearly Took Away My Life. 


I had heard of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a good 
medicine, so I bought a bottle. When I had 
taken it, [found it had done me some good, so 
I continued till I had taken three bottles. Iim- 
proved so rapidly that I could walk out of doors, 
and have steadily gained till I am at work 
again and use my hammer and trowel once 


Hood’s =: Cures 


more. The physicians told me five years ago that 
I would not live three years, and all the neigh- 
bors think it a very strange thing to see me at 
work again. It is the strength given me by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla which enables me to do it.” 
IsAAc ABER, Vienna, Warren County, N. J. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 25c. 


i 
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il 
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South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There has been no change in the status of 
President 
Cleveland has assured the country that the 
administration proposes to pay out gold for 
any and all forms of governmental obligations 
and so follow out the clear directions of the 
Secretary Carlisle has had a consulta- 
tion with the New York bankers and it is gen- 
eral belief that he then and there indicated the 
intention of the Government to make an issue 
of bonds whereby to increase the Treasury 
stock of gold if the necessity should arise. 
The Boston banks have contributed a large 
share of their gold to the Government in ex- 
change for legal tender notes, and similar of- 
fers have been made from different parts of 
New York banks have taken no 
similar action thus far, but it is an interesting 
fact that a block of gold which was exported 
May 2 was obtained from the vaults of a New 


the, national finances up to date. 


law. 


the country. 


York bank, and not from the Treasury. 


There has been a week’s respite from gold 
exports, due to the over-shipments immediately 
following the famous Carlisle interview. It 
is probable that these exports will be resumed 
and continued for a couple of months longer, 
although the influence upon the exchange 
market of the tide of foreign travel to this 
ecuntry may result in holding the shipments 


down to very moderate amounts. 


Australian banks have been collapsing daily. 
And some of them have been very large and 
The precise causes of the 
troubles are not well understood: here, yet in 
a general way it has been a too rapid expan- 
sion of credits upon property not immediately 
These failures have produced 
some effect upon the London markets and will 
doubtless result in shipments of gold from 
Loudon in turn will 
endeavor, by advancing money rates, to draw 


important banks. 


marketable. 


London to Austratia. 


the gold from this country. 


The prolonged financial strain has begun to 
The banks 
have been obliged to curtail their accommoda- 
tions to borrowers, and this has made collec- 
Some failures have resulted and 
Yet with a prompt 
reduction in the volume of business doing by 
houses of weak credit there is nothing to fear 
There has been 
very little expansion indeed for a long time, 
and mercantile credits are believed to be in 
There will be considerable 
nervousness for some time, though the eyes of 
the community are fixed upon the expected 
assembling of Congress next September for 
A repeal of the Sherman silver pur- 
chase act will unquestionably result in a great 
expansion of credit; lenders, both home and 
foreign, will have confidence, and a renewal 


lave its effect upon general trade. 


tions slow. 
probably more will follow. 


in the general trade position. 


excellent shape. 


relief. 


Make .the Most of 
> Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make: your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co, sae wa 


Boston, Mass, 
Please mentiva the Conyregutionatist. 


| 
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of the forward movement of our iadustries 
would follow. It rests with Congress. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND, 


RevV./Wie EL. Willcox, Malden ieee arise orte sieiei- aie $20.00 

Le Pe CRICAGO MIU Dae amet eiorisctia aot e 2.00 

BoMsS., cHartiord, Ctiicwsceeiecistee deci athacimie: 7 OL00 
Financial. 


Our Canal. 


It will take a year or two to 
get water where we begin to 
sell; then ready for settlers. 

Dry land is of little ac- 
count in Southern California, 
it stretches away for miles, as 
rich and right as land can be. 

But water is precious; no 
rain to speak of falls.  Irriga- 
tion is better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it. Vegetation ex- 
ceeds belief —a three-year-old 
fig-tree five inches through! 
The warmth of the air and soil 
develops exceeding richness in 
fruits and nuts. 

A little land with water is 


wealth. We shall have the 
water; the land is waiting. 


We want a share of our stock 
in every neighborhood; $50 a 
share will be worth ¢1,000 
within ten years if we make no 
mistakes. Let us.send ,you a 
pamphlet with map... 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. | 


eel So ine 


With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Guaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARVEY PROPERTY~~-~-~~ 


for. the most profitable investment to be 
found in or around Chicago. 

Write for maps and the History of 
Harvey and why a profit is sure to be 
made by those who purchase inside the 
red lines. 4 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
819 The Rookery, 
2147 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 
Please mention this paper. 


1 REG Ga A THE BEST FIELD FOR 


INVESTMENT 
Present prowth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 


In the United States. 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesal+ trade 
31891, $138.127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Building: 
how under construction, $3,864,000.00, We have a plan 
for the employment of capital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and smaillamounts, cash or monthly im 
stallments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitable. Send for fulkinformation ant 
Bankers’ references. Euzene D. White & Co... Rortland, Or 


WESTERN MORTCACES AND 


Financial. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co.. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 


- This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bondsin sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 
each. ‘ 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


#%105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful inves- 
tors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, 


Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 


CASH CAPITA Tg oo. ojo: one sale selects a ieee $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ....c.0c.seunncsmesepae 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes | 745,973.56 
Net Surpius, 0.0 oie peeeese seu ee dee nesmcieper cing 1,237,920.46. 

CASH ASSETS.............04.- $9,156,231.52 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. | 
2 ene 300,512.51 
1,357,303.27 


Cash in Banks 
Real Estate oc. o:.2 o ce'ec eieles lene 0° viele sluts sina aleidlpinialy 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


BISCATO 4 oie oe e.< a. «5 6i0isig'o\siniel ele 6, \nlotaba stulelateietalaietet eters 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.U0 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(market, value)... «0siecs cic siesasiels Manele 3,309.915.00s 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand,........ 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

APONTB ao oie 0's cinco v\e\e «10 ne cioleip eter a alee eet eae 538,232.58: 
Interest due and acerued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 

TOTAL. ... 0.0... ccc cece cece eee BD, 156,231.53 


D. A. HEALD, President. — 
Ue . SNOW. Jt t Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, bs aot 
‘ T. B. GREENE, Secretar és. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw York, July 12, 1892. _ 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IDLE MONEY Pv.Tonicea by assets 
WILL EARN 


amounting to morethan $2.00 

in assets for every $1.00 in 
certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 
pene payable semi-annualiy. The eeroare a seed 
issued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 
years, as invest- LARGE RETURNS ors may elect. 
The interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
which the subscription is made and at the end of the 


term the principal sum, together [E/SEM 10 US 


half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 


the certificates. Address Ke 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street -0lt- - CHICACO. 


- THE BEST UNVESTMENTI | 
BE \ 
6% ANDS7% A Lor Ss TALE 


Lead and Zine Lands in Missouri present 
acboice field. Write for full particulars to! 
HORACE B. MARTIN, - - Carthage, Mo- 


The Omaha and. Lincoln Realty Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Six (6) percent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pons in Boston, income from improved property, mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lineoin; 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,006 
in sums of #100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
taulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 
terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, Sec., 

Douglass and l6th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


FIRST MORTGAGES on" ficcestyo?- 

(9) erty. Interest pay- 

able semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 

Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 

views of the securities mailed Free. - Unquestion- 

able references. Write for particulars. he No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BONDS 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than %&2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and individual 


cliguts. Our C 
Send for Circuiars and references. 


asb Capital of $500,009 guarantees Safety aud Responsibility. Charges reasonable. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., Sl 


Rooms 401-2, John Mancock Building, - 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


4 May 1893 


~ 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’. UNION. 


It was question night again at the meeting last 
Monday evening, the superintendents exchanging 
views in regard to numerous points of practical con- 
cern in the management of their respective schools. 
To certain members had beenassigned specific ques- 
tions ane their answers were supplemented by vol- 
unteer expressions from all over the house. In this 
way many side lights were thrown on the subjects 
under discussion. The leading speakers were cate- 
chised freely and quite a variety of opinion on some 
matters was forthcoming. The earlier part of the 
evening the theme was the selection of teachers, 
whether it should be in the bands of the superin- 
tendent exclusively or of a committee. F. W.B. 
Pratt, who opened this topic, advocated the method 
of letting the superintendent select the teachers, 
and this seemed to be the prevailing custom through- 
out the union, though the other plan had earnest 
advocacy. Whether any persons should be em- 
ployed as teachers who are not church members or 
Christians was also discussed. 

Other matters debated were the general conduct 
of the school by the superintendent, on which Rey. 
Ellis Mendell spoke, and normal classes, the advan- 
tages of which were set forth by M. C. Hazard. 
The evening’s debate developed quite a number of 
helpful ideas. 

A new crayon portrait of “Father” Asa Bullard, 
the Sunday school apostle, adorned the platform. It 
is to hang in the rooms of the U.S.S.and P.S. Mr. 
W. H. Emerson reported that the fund raised in 
memory of Mr. Bullard for the prosecution of the 
work so dear to him amounts now to over $10,000. 
The speakers at the June festival will be J. M. W. 
Hall,W.S. Slocum? Rey. Reuen Thomas, D. D., and 
Rey. P. S. Moxom, D.D. 


’ The most complete assortment of samples ever is- 
» sued sent anywhere upon receipt of 8¢ which covers <> 
- postage only. Deduct postage when ordering. Z 
q - = CUARANTEED ~ ¢ 
Y To HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. $ 
o Good Papers, 3,4c. per Roll; Gilt Papers, & 
5, 6e per Roll; Embossed Gilts, 8, 10e.and x 
‘ up. %inch BORDERS to match, ic Yard. 5 
> 18-inch BORDERS to match, 3c. Yard < 
> F. H. CADY. 305 High St., Providence, R. J. ¥ 


Of course they ride 


Columbias. 


know bicycles buy Columbias. 


Columbia catalogue. _ 45 comprehensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling catalogue published. Free 
at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


The Congregationalist 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 


MRS. HARRIET WOODS BAKER. 

One of the most popular Sunday school books of 
the last century was Tim the Scissors Grinder, which 
was translated into several languages and gained a 
circulation of half a million copies. Its author 
wrote under the nom de plume of Madeline Leslie. 
She died April 26, in her seventy-seventh year, at the 
residence of her son, Rey. Dr. Charles R. Baker, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Her real name was Mrs. Harriet 
Woods Baker, and she was the daughter of Rey. Dr. 
Leonard Woods of Andover Seminary. She began 
to write stories when only eleven years of age, and 
published altogether about 160 volumes. 


Meade & Baker’s 
Carbolic Mouth Wash 


LIILLII 


LNININ. 
contains the great an- 
tiseptic and preserver, 


Carbolic Acid. 


Preserves 
the 
Teeth 


and gums, is pleasant 
to the taste, leaves a 
delicious feeling in 
the mouth. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be miuiled free on applica- 
tion to 
EADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3202 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


by return mail, tui uc 

scriptive circulars 0} 
IM00DY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. 'These, only, are the 
genuiné TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
in any style, toany measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without trying on. 
Address MOODY & OO. CINCINNATI, O. 


Best for Health, Eco- | 
nomy and Beauty. [ 
BUTTONS at frontin- \ 
stead of Clasps. 
RING BUCELE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—wowt pull off. 
Cord -Edge Button 
Holes--won't weur out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. // 
MARSHALL FInd & 00.7 / 
West’n WholesateDepot, 
Send for illustrated 
circular to 


thy “ 
FERRIS BROS.., 54: Broadway, New York. 


ieezh PIA NO 


ORGAN 


the latest and best 
styles, and how to 


Hl 
i ASS Cornish Organ 


elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. It will show you 


SAVE $100. 


f i}! { Cut this out and mailit to us. 


REE, 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
before you pay. 
You will be more than pleased at the result, 


ORGANS from $25 up.J ifyoudoitatonce. [PIANOSfrom $175 up. 


Established 26 Years, 


and Piano Co. WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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~EATHER Gets hard and 
old without Vacuum 
Leather Oil;. 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum O21 Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Is Still The Best. 


Original Davidson Syringe. 


It’s the make, not the 
shape, that makes the 
Davidson Syringe. Any- 
bodycan make the form, 
for the patents have run 
. aa out; but the make has 
not. The Davidson always has been the 
best, and is today. See that this is on the 
label, if you want the Genuine, 


DAVIDSON RUBBER €0., Boston, Mass. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital - - = $2,000,000 
Capital paidin - - - - = = = = = 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 
Paid Dividends of 5%per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


’ Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam=«. 
phiet. 


=e 
— 
. 
—~ 


BY 
: 


ISLAND 


OiN 


(oe 


CIDR SQ WEIN 


To CA 


\wa (©) 
677-2 > IO SG 


Very important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars, address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pa Agt., 296 Me 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass. Agt., Mid- 
Dis., lll S. 9th St., ep nag Met Pa.—Jas. Gass, Trav. 
Pass. Avt., 40 Exchange St., Buttalo, N. Y. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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‘erfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
WaCyasteSietO 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott, & Bowne, N. Y__ All druggists, 


"A WEALING WONDER.® 


omfort 


Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 
diseases of the skin. Mother’s 


friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 
All Druggists. 


Zavvi 
COMO GUL} 
SeeS iin 


of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood: by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
healt h and hence Apes to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOu. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PILES. 


Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my Own Case, 
and how I was cured atter many eons of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


ADVICE FREE. 


To any person suffering from - 


NOTES PROM JAPAN. 


The Missionary Association of Central Japan 
held its spring meeting at Osaka, March 14. 
Owing to the prevalence of small-pox in the 
city, 450 new cases being reported each week, 
the attendance was smaller than usual. 

The late disturbances in the theological 
atmosphere of the Japanese churches was the 
subject discussed, the strong opening address 
being by Rev. M. L. Gordon, D.D., of Kyoto, 
whose admirable work, An American Mis- 
sionary in Japan, published last November, 
is the freshest and most correct statement 
of life and work in Japan now before the 
public. , 

The general trend of the paper and the dis- 
cussion that followed was that Japan feels 
every throb of the larger world movements; 
that some of the Japanese leaders are fully 
abreast of the best scholarship of the times 
and ahead of the average missionaries; that 
these theological storms, like atmospheric 
changes, are locally disturbing but widely 
beneficent; that free discussion is not to be 
dreaded; that we all need a clearer view of 
the essentials of Christianity and that the 
pure theological movement is largely past. 
The churches have met the severe test and 
will not be swept into any dangerous form of 
so called liberal truth. 

The Christians of Japan are somewhat 
aroused just now over the subject of church 
independence. Some of the leaders are stung, 
by the taunt of Buddhists and others that 
Christianity tends to make men disloyal. 
They long by some striking act to convince 
these opponents of the Western religion that 
the Christian church of Japan, like its govern- 
ment and its schools, while borrowing ideas 
and methods from the outside world, is a Jap- 
anese institution thoroughly adapted to Ori- 
ental tastes and ambitions. One article tak- 
ing an extreme position appeared ina January 
magazine. It has received three or more re- 
plies and it may be safely predicted that the 
rank and file of Japanese pastors and laymen 
will neither encourage nor permit any hasty 
and radical steps. 

But one cannot help feeling that some sort 
of change is impending and that this may be 
said to mark the beginning of the end of for- 
eign missionary work in Japan. What do I 
mean? Simply this, that great as the need for 
American missionaries here will continue to 
be, in view of the increasing desire for a Jap- 
anese church for the Japanese, an independ- 
ent evangelistic movement may be best here 
with only such foreign aid of men and money 
as is openly and entirely intrusted to Japa- 
nese hands, and, in view of the wider work of 
jarger lands beyond, it may be best to call for 
no more recruits except an occasional man to 
fill a vacancy. It will be a heroic measure 
and will come nearer the ideal of true foreign 
missions than the world has yet seen, but 
therein may lie its wisdom and promise of 


success. J. H. P. 
SEE 


Mr. JAMES G. WILSON, the patentee and manufac- 
turer of rolling partitions, has made a study for 
some years past of the method for dividing church 
buildings and schoolrooms, whereby large assem- 
bly rooms can be made into separate classrooms 
and classrooms shut off from the auditorium when 
occasion requires more conveniently than by the 
old-fashioned folding door. He has fitted upa large 
number of church and school buildings with his 
rolling partitions,and an examination and practical 
test of these where they are in constant use would 
convince any one of their great value in the judi- 
cious utilization of space. Wilson’s Rolling Parti- 
tions are said to be a marvelous convenience; being 
sound proof and air tight, they are easily operated. 
Some are made with blackboard surfaces for object 
lesson teaching, thus answering a double purpose. 
It, would be well for those interested to send to him 
for an illustrated catalogue. His office is at 74 West 
23d Street, New York, N. Y.4 
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The Kind of 
medicine 
you need is the 


old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 
i 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
acrofulous, hereditary, or ul- * 
eerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CuTicuRA, the great skin cure, 
CurTicurRA SoAP, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
end OuticuRA RESOLYVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood H pete and 
humor remedies of modern times, and =:-' > used 
in the treatment of every humor and :scaro, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PoTtER DruG AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
*‘ How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


PLES, blackheads, red, >=; 1 hands and fall 
P| ing hair cured by CUTICURA,,~‘~. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 


FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. [LQ 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by | 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., li Cedar St., N. ¥. 


per day, at 


Na 


and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of meta 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 

ing plating. Wholesale te 
== agents $5. Write for cireu- 


= Oo., Columbus, @. 
REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


fula, Malaria, ~ 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT Sern 
|v YOU DOIT FOR THE M e 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sinzer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliablq, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 

with a complete set o fthe latest improved a 


ttachment® 

REE, Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years, 
direct from our factory, and save deslers and 4 

W profit. Send for FREE OATALOGUE. cago: Tee 


OXFORD MFG. 0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, 
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EDUCATION. 


—— A pastor’s field, wherever he is located, 
is limited only by his ability and energy. 
Here is Rey. C. I. Scofield of Dallas, Tex., who 
has long been a leader in Christian work in 


‘the Southwest, proposing a correspondence 


school of the Bible for that region, though he 
sets no territorial limit to it. He offers a 
course of study in seven sections, with printed 
vutlines for each section, to occupy two years. 
It is really a comprehensive course of Biblical 
theology and ought to be very helpful to min- 
isters without a liberal education, to Sunday 
school teachers and to Bible students gener- 
ally. The fee for the course is five dollars but 
Pastor Scofield offers it free to any Christian 
worker unable to pay for it. 

—— Atlanta University is to be congratu- 
lated on the increasing interest and larger 
gifts it has received during the last year. 
Miss Carrie W. Hunt has been remarkably 
successful in raising funds for its current ex- 
penses, especially in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Over $17,000 have been contributed in money 
or pledges to be redeemed before July 1, and 
it is hoped that the amount may be increased 
to $25,000. The anniversary exercises wiil 
occur May 25. 

_— Berea College is not in Kansas, as was 
inadvertently stated in the last Congregation- 
alist, but in Kentucky, one hundred and thirty 
miles south of Cincinnati. Our older readers 
will remember how it was founded by John 


G. Fee, Cassius M. Clay and other Southern |}. 


abolitionists before the war. It is today the 
only school in the South which is freely at- 
tended by both races. With the accession of 
President Frost there is a prospect of a greatly 
increased attendance of students, especially 
from the North. He will be inaugurated June 
21. : ‘ 


THE Iowa Loan and Trust Co. of Des Moines, Io., 
whose advertisement appears in the financial de- 
partment, are offering safe and reliable investments. 
This company has, since its incorporation in 1872, 
steadily increased, but still adheres to its conserva- 


tive policy which has given it the stand it has today. 


MORE than twenty years ago Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam was introduced generally throughout 


. New England as a remedy for coughs, colds and 


pulmonary complaints. Since its introduction it 
has constantly won its way into public favor, until 
now it is the universal decision that it is the best 
remedy for curing coughs, colds and asthma. 


Fahys 


The most durable. 


The Congregationalist 
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has otten wasted time and 


i v 5 : : 
Wour © ainter 2228s 


even resorted to the use of 


ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead. 


This waste can 


be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. | 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 


and prepared so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
Lead to the shade shown on the can. 
best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


and pure colors. 


strictly pure: 
** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’” (Pittsb’gh) 


«“ATLANTIC’”’ (New York) 

«« BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘“* BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
‘COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
*“ ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

““ JEWETT ” (New York) 


By this means you will have the 


«KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

** FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 
‘“‘LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

“MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

*“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

“*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
““SHIPMAN ”’ (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicage) 
*“ULSTER” (New York) 

**UNION ”’ (New York) 


‘Lhese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


If your boy 


isn’t on time, the chances are it is 
no fault of his. Do you expect 
him to tell time by the sun? Has 
he a watch? If not, that is your 
fault. He might have a first-class 
time-keeper as low as four dollars; 
up to ten, according to style—all 
the style anybody cou!d ask.— 
Good enough for you, too, if you 
need a watch. 


All jewelers sell the new, quick= 
> winding Waterbury: a jew- 
eled watch in gold, filled, 
coin-silver and other cases. 
All styles for all people. $4 

to $rs. 35 


This word means 


the best watch 
case in the world. 
The handsomest. 


The best protection for the movement. 


Considering — all 
cheapest. 


these 


A Fahys Monarch 14 karat 


advantages, the 


Gold Filled Watch Case. It is guaranteed 


to wear 21 years. 


In all sizes and in hunt- 


ing and open face. Look out for this trade 


mark. 


New York. 


NG 


No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver, 
ve “ce 6. 0 ve 


“3x 6 10.00 “ 
CAIUS nang (tape) UVES va 


PAT, DEC. 30, '90 


120 000 SOLD 


' OVER . 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. /; 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. my 
Ask your dealer for it, or I wilf send you sample at follow- 
; ; ing prices, postpaid: 


65 1.25 1.75 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 1231 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Joseph ' Fahys & Co, Til 


Morrsse ges BOTS 
The oF Cap 75 "1.00 
eA iaaa 901.25 


_ ee 


PAT. DEC, 30, '90 


1 Broadway, New York. 


One 
Hundred 
Dollars 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO,, 


511 Washington, cor. West St. 


Will purehase a Gentle- 
man’s Watch, which we 
guarantee to be the best 
possible time-keeper 
It is 
made in 18 kt. case 


for the money. 


stem-winding, adjusted 
with parts interchange- 
able, and bears our 
name. It is equal in 
style to the most ex- 
pensive grade, and has 
proved all that we claim 


for it. 


WE Manufacture Fine 


RODS, REELS other FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“Ohubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Please mention the 
Congregationalist. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

T Fasuion: Competitive imitation.—Herbert 
Spencer, 

CALVINISM: Mathematics applied to the- 
ology.—The Interior. 

CALVINISM: Stoicism baptized into Chris- 
tianity.—Principal A. M. Fairbairn. 

THE Hicuer Criticism: A method of know]l- 
édge of literature —Prof. FE. L. Curtis. 


THE GosrEt or Joun: The history of Jesus 
read as a chapter in the life of God.—Principal 
A.M. Fairbairn. 


A-MAN-HATER OR A WOMAN-HATER: A deci- 
mal fraction of humanity, powerfully domi- 
nated by left-hand cyphers. 

Money: A metal heel under the boots of lit- 
tle people in order to make them appear tall 
to others.—Saphir. 

Scuism: But an ordinance of man turned 
into an imperative law of God, and as such 
forced upon His free people.—Principal Fair- 
bairn. 

Boston: The Hub, because out of it go 
spokesmen of the wheel of mankind who 
never tire of doing good to their fellows.— 
Edward Everett Hale. 

WeattH: The possession, in comparative 
abundance, of things which are objects of hu- 
man desire, not obtainable without some sacri- 
fice or some exertion, and which are accessible 
to men able, as well as anxious, to acquire 
them.—Duke of Argyll. 

A CiuB: Simply an extension of a private 
dwelling, in which men of similar tastes and, 
it may be, general agreement on a certain 
class of social and political questions, may 
meet in comfort, with certain guarantees that 
they will’not be incommoded by bad manners, 
by disagreeable personal habits, by the procla- 
mation of offensive opinions by others, or. by 
the presence of persons who for any reason 
may interfere with their enjoyment of the 
clubrooms.—New York Evening Post. 
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- AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 
Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
Prepared by M.S. AWER, of Boston, a 
Vegetarian for many years. 


PRICE 20 Cts. PER POUND. 


Directions—Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for a pint. 

Follow the directions and you will use no 
other. LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for book on “ Diet Reform.” 


M.S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
‘Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clerg: 
and literary people. Send f 
Illustrated “Catalogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY $:..co" 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER Mu’G. CO X No,.1132 Tae Crosse Wis. 


After the Honeymoon. 


Their honeyinoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 
In all the su:nmer fields was 
turning brown. 
"T'was morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying . ) 
She puckered up her et 
head in a frown. : 
Floors sadly needed scrubbing, j 


\ Black kettles needed rubbing, 


Her castles in the air had 
toppled down. 


When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
| For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 


induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
No happier home existed in the town. 


t 


Gold Dust Washing Powder) 


Sold everywhere. 


‘ 
Cieans everything. 


Pleases everybody. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 


SALAD D 


DURKE! 


ESSIN 


ALABASTINE. 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Health for its 
sanitary quali- 


ties. 

WALL PAPER IS 
OFTEN POISONOUS. 
Kalsomine Scales 

and Rubs Off. 

ALABASTINEisadry 
powder ready for use 
by adding cold 
water. Can be easi- 
ly brushed on by any 
one. When fixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

1 yd.of wall cov- 
eveil for 1 cent. 
THE Docror.—‘ Onelayer Costs less than Kal- 
of paper is badenough, you somine, Paper or 


ave three here. Baby Paint, Makes Pure, 
may recover but cannot /orous, Pretty coat- 
White and 12 beau- 

Alabastine is Pure, tiful tints shown on 
; : : for one wilh full in- 
Alabastine is Permanent, tormation. S. &. 
ALA BASTINE: GO,, 

149 iligh St., Boston, 


thrive.” ings. 
sample carl. Send 
: BRANCIL 
Alahastine is Pretty. 


B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
oe Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
ines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna. 
Austria, in 1873; and Céntennial 
Exhibition, 1876, , 


5 OMMERICAN WATCH 


LEBEL” 


$1 50 will now buy areliable AMERI 
CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED 
Dust Proof Case. Will not yary a min— 
ute in 30 days; Is as duraltile as any watch 
“made. FULLY GUARANTEED. (Pub 
\\ lishers of this paper will tell you we are relia- 
bl.) Ithas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, 
Patent Escapement and Regulator, Lantern Pinion, 
240 beats to minute; No key required to wind and 
sets weight 4 oz.; exactly like out; Post-paid for $1.50, 
3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.00. byexpress. Mention paper 
and we willinclude handsome gold platsd CHAIN & 
CHARM. AGENTS & Storekeepers send for TERMS. 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 
G65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
g usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED, 
CURTIS & CO., 


Send this adv. to A. 
(CREA toWust QUINCY S?.,cHICAGO, ILL. A 


S@FENCING 
Sa oe IRE ROPE SELVAGE, 


LAWN, POULTE 
Thousands ot miles in yse, Catalogue ¥ 
Raid, DcMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


It will be held this year in the Methodist church 
Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 30, 31 and 
June 1, The president of the society, Major-General 
Oliver O. Howard. is expected to preside. The annual 
sermon will be preached on Tuesday evening. May 30, 
by Rey. Dr. H. A. Stimson of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Chureh, New York. Morning prayer meetings will pre- 
cede the regular sessions on Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, and three public meetings—morning, after- 
noon and evening—will be held on each of those days. 
The*full program will be found in the denominational 
religious papers and in the next issue-of the Home Mis- 
sionary. The annual meetity will.be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when the report of work in the sixty- 
seventh year will be presented, officers will be elected, 
ete. The annual meeting of the woman’s department 
will also be held on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. H. S. 
Caswell will preside, and there will be speakers from 
Idaho and Montana, é : 

On Wednesday morning, after the devotional meeting 
and an opening address by the president. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, there will be a discussion on Thé Country, in- 
troduced by a paper by Secretary William Kincaid. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Archibald MeOullagh of 
Massachusetts, Rev. C. I. Scofield of Texas, John-Askin, 
D. D., of Fowa and others. Auxiliary societies will be 
represented in addres by Key. Ethan Curtis of New 
York, Rey. Joshua Coit of Massachusetts, Rey. Leroy 
Warren, D.D., of Michigan. 

On Wednesday evening there will be a discussion on 
The City, introduced by a paper by Secretary Joseph 
B. Clark. Addresses will be made by Rev. J. C. Arm- 
strong of Illinois, Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D., of New 
Jersey, Rey. W. G. Puddefoot and others. ‘Thursday 
forenoon there will be a discussion on The Foreigner, 
introduced by a paper by Secretary Washington Choate. 
Addresses will be made by Supt. M. W. Montgomery of 
Illinois, Rey. C. A. Amaron of Massachusetts and others. 
Addresses in behalf of: the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. will. be:made by Dr. 
George M. Boynton, Distrivt Secretary MeMillen of 
Tlinois and Rey, W. E. Barton of Boston. 

Thursday afternoon there will be: addresses by repre- 
sentatives from the field—Superintendents Curtis of 
Indiana, Bassett of Alajama, Bailey of Washington, 
Brown of Biack Hills, Harrison of Northern California, 
Hawkes of Utah. 

Thursday evening the closing meeting will be one of 
summing up and consecration. Addresses will be made 
by Rey. George R. Leavitt, DrD:, of Ohio, Rev. E. P. 
Terhune, D. D., of New York, and others. 

The Trunk Line Association has engaged to pass over 
its roads for one-third fare in returning all certified 
attendants on the meeting who pay full fare in going. 

Arrangements have been made with Fitchburg and 
Boston & Albany Railroads by which for the annual 
meeting of the American Home: Missionary Society at 
Saratoga round-trip tickets will be sold at following 
rates: Boston, $7.00; Worcester, $6.50; So. Framingham, 
#6.50; Ayer Junction, 46.75; Fitchburg, $6.50; Greenfield, 
#4.50; Springfield, $4.50; No. Adams. $3.00; Pittstield, 43.00. 
These tickets will be good going May 27 to May 30, in- 
elusive, good to return until and including June 5. 

Terms on the Western roads are not yet definitely set- 
tled, but will be announced shortly. y 

Following are the terms of entertainment at Saratoga: 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Nearly all the houses named below give two prices 
for guests. The first is the rate per day for each person 
when one person occupies a small single room or two 
persons occupy an ordinary double room. The second 
is the rate when one person alone occupies a double 
room, 

Oceasionally better terms are given to parties, and 
some larger rooms command a higher price. 

2. Accommodations are ample. The houses listed at 
#l per day and upward can accommodate about 750; 
those at $1.25 and upward 500; those at $1.50 and upward 
250; and several huudred can be cared for at the higher 

riced hotels. (The capacity of each houseis indicated 
in parenthesis.) 


HOUSES AT $1 PER DAY. 


Regent St. House, 209 Regent St. (12); Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
35 Cireular St. (12); Albion House, 72 Front St. (20). 


#1 AND $1.25 PER DAY. 

Franklin House, Church St, (100); Continental Hotel, 
Washington St. (120); Miss Pierce, 55 Phila St. (12); 
Garden View, 534 Broadway (60); Mrs. Ingalls, 43 Frank- 
din St. (12); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (12): Vanderburg 
Cottage, 131 Phila St. (12); Circular St. House, 93 Cireu- 
lar St. (50); Mrs. Brown, 55 Henry St. (10). . 

; $l AND $1.50 PER DAY, 

Mrs. Waring, 25 Franklin St. (20); Dr. Hamilton, 44 
Franklin’ St. (50); Broadway House, 522 Broadway (50); 
Miss, Swan, 24 Woodlawn Ave. (15); Lyman House, 26 
Clinton St. (15); Ellsworth Pl, 457 Broadway; Miss 
March, Batchelier Row, Regent St. (10);. The Maples, 
$37 ‘Broadway: Mrs. Chureh, 12 E. Van Dam St. (30); 
Mrs. Record, 3 Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); Elm- 
wood Hall, Front St. (75); Mrs. Thorn, §7 Cireular St. (40). 

$1.25 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Vermont House, Grove St. (135); Summer Rest, 75 
Spring St. (40); Kenmore, 556 Broadway (50); Dr. Tray- 
ers, 103 Cireular St. (25); Waverly Hotel, 534 Broadway 
(150); Congress Park House, Broadway (40); Howland 
House, 573 Broadway (30). 


$1.25 AND #1.75 PER DAY. 


Mrs. Farman, 30 Caroline St.; Mrs. Haskins, 63 Spring 
St. (10). 


{$1.50 PER DAY. 
Trim Cottage, 61 Phila St. (30). 

, $1.50 AND #2 PER DAY. 
Mrs. Wilcox, 160 Ciréular St. (14); Mrs. Settle, 186 Re- 
ent St. (50); Mrs. Thompson, 6 Hamilton St. (14); 
aleh House, 526 Broadway (60); The Putnam, 497 


Broadway (25); The Sinwood, 239 Broadway (75). 


Ena 


~ THE MODERN 
fReady for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
_ Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Mo. 


@2 PER DAY. 


The Worden Hotel, Broadway (150); Dr. Strong, 90 
Circular St. (100); Heustis House, So. Broadway (100). 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS.—A new idea is represented 
today in the designing of hall furniture. Many 
halls are extremely dark and the most expensive 
furniture wastes its sweetness on the midnight air, 
for there is not light enough to appreciate its beau- 
ties. Today, in another column, Paine’s Furniture 


Company presents an engraving of a new hall stand | 


which they offer especially for use in dark halls. 


It will be a charming piece for any hall, but it has 


the strong lines and vigorous quarter-sawed grain- 
ing which no dark hall can wholly destroy. 


YOUNG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of) Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
for general cooking. It has stood the test for thirty 
years. Your grocer and druggist sell it. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA positively cures even when 
all others fail. It has a record of successes un- 
equaled by any other medicine. 


olid 
ilver 


we sien 
ervice 


Sterling Silver 


Inlaid 


A_ piece 


Spoons & of silver is 
‘Forks. INLAID 

into the back of 

the bowland handle 


and then plated entire. 
Ask your jeweler for them. 
Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
SSCSSSCECCCSCOCECEBESE 


You Need Our 
Pocket Sewing Case. 
Contains silver-plated 
thimble, paper pins, of 
needles,2 spools black, 
Price, 30c. each two ve f 
six $1, prepaid. Send Postal note. Agents anted, 
THE SEWING CASE CO., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


white thread, in neat ebonized case, 


- SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


The question ““ WILL THEY WEAR?”’ need never be asked if your goods bear the 


As this in itself GUARANTEES the quality. 


MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. New YOrK. 


CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HAMILTON, CANADA, 


GLEN 


RANGES 


AND 


EATERS 


OOD 


gwest IN THe 


WORLD. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


as the past cold winter 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 


You will probably want to replace it. 
doing so, remember we manufacture the 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Catalogue will cost you nothing. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus ? 


When 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


Our 
Better send for it. 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK. 


our capital. 


purity will co 


4 * varieties peculiarly our own. 
enlarged in both the vegetable and flower seed 
ments, we send our catalogue FIREE to all. The three 

warrants still hold good; and our customers may rely upon it 
that the well earned reputation of our seed for freshness an 


We Are The Only Firm 


Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (p.3.) 
catalo: 


that best of all early peas, the Excelsior. No 
other, Seed Catalogue, of America or Europe,’ 
contains so great a variety of several of the stand- 
ard vegetables, and, in addition, are many choice: 


Though greatly 
epart- 


ti to bi ded as a most precious part of 
Ng H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


gue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, and 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


CHARMING BOOKS = = = 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 
As It Is in Heaven. The Unseen Friend. 
At The Beautiful Gate. 


Three religious books, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, and of the finest 
quality every way. The last is a book of exquisite religious lyrics. The three 
books bound, in white, and in a box, form a very appropriate gift. $3.00 for the set. 
$1.00 each. 


A New England Girlhood. l6mo,75cents. Holiday Edition, $1.25. 
A delightful account of Miss Larcom’s childhood and youth. 


Poems. Household Edition. With portrait and illustrations. 12mo, $1.50; full gilt, 
$2.00; half calf, $3.00; levant or tree calf, $4.50. 


Childhood Songs. Illustrated, $1.00. 
Breathings of the Better Life. Seventh Ldition. 18mo, $1.25; half calf, $2.50. 
Beckonings For Every Day. ACalendarof Thought. Sixth Edition 16mo, #1. 


“Miss Larcom’s books are among the most wholesome influences in American 
literature. They should be in every household in the country.” 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, TIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Northern [Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yearto year. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100 
per share. : 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


“ Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than sufe and profitable.’ 


4 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. where 
Plans and Photographs can be seen. 
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HE “FERRIS” 


Delicious 
Hams and Bacon, 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 


GOZGFO22EOS86E8SE8S888E8 


Exclusive 
Patterns. 


Unrivaled 
Assortment. 


IN THE FOUR... | 


corners of this advertisemeut are the : 
four cardinal points of our com- 


mercial compass. 
No matter which one of them you 
steer towards, in quest of a cargo of 


Carpets or Draperies 


you are certain to reach a harbor in 
our store. 

To point out how completely we 
meet each purchaser in respect to 
Style, Quality and Price, is only to 
repeat what we have been saying 
(and doing) for over three-quarters 
of -a century. 


John H. Pray, Sous & Co., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 


658 WASHINGTON ST., 
Opp. Boylston St., Boston. ; 


Moderate 
Prices. 


Guaranteed 
Quality. 
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A GRAY DAY, 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 


Open, laughing weather ; 
Is there one to praise the gray day — 
e 


Mist drops in the heather? 


Said the poet: 
“Let the world praise only May Day, 
I am here to praise the gray day! 
I, mine ear attuning 
To its faint communing, 
I, its sun divining, 
Veiled with mist, yet shining — 


” 


I will praise the gray day 


All the world’s in love with roses 
Who bestows attention 
On the bud that ne’er uncloses — 


Flower of dim, wild gentian? 


Said the poet: 

** Let the world praise only roses, 

I the bud that ne’er uncloses! 
Though its heart deep-centered 
Never bee has entered, 

Fancy, tired of roaming, 
In its violet gloaming 


1 


Sinks down and reposes! 


All the world pays court to famed ones 
High in honor seated. 
Who will praise the great unnamed ones 


And the brave defeated ? 


Said the poet: 
“Let the world pay court to famed ones, 
I will praise the great unnamed ones, 
Sing their viewless trophies — 
Word their silent strophes — 
I their own true lover, 
Till the world discover 


These its great unnamed ones!’ 


)LL the world’s in love with May 
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Church Equipment. 
eae SATE 


2 ss But 

Gatalogut e288 ehimonafe Prices ond erme REE HURCH SCHOO ‘DEL terms SS 
 f@_ _MENEELY & UOMPANY, ST SETS, 

\ WEST TROY” N. Y, BELLS, 

=’ For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chima, 


and Peals. For more than half a contun’ 
noted for yunerlority over all LT _boted for superiority over allothers. 


VBlake Bell Foundry ~ Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
we ie apres Tin. Address 


LAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


“tel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8 Send Ps 
dogue. C. §. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


(E LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT '@ CHIMES 


SHURG BAGS 


S« ns the Pano 


UREST ne METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
d for Price and Catalo 
SHANE) BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


(Can refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


,A.B. GE.L.SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


97 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c, stamp for mew 100-page 
catalogue. 


Awonderful invention for 


henene Churches ge 


etc, Satisfaction . 
i guaranteed, Catalogue Hal | 
price list free, | 
3 BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. & 
tum 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., wae yz s* 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
to sell CA BRPETS foruse 
\ in CHURCHES at man- 
\, ufacturers’ prices. We 
] solicit Peer ees 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 60, 


Wholesale and ae CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


_ 658 Washington St, sRee'se., Boston. 


c H U R Cc H Established 1827. 
(e) R Cc A N Ss Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE. 

Illustrated with, Colored Portraits, a 

giving full Particulars of all our famous 
SS a a i el 


— 


vy ee athington, 
ew Jerse 
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R. H. Stearns & Co.|R. H. Stearns & Co. 


PER 


hd ie CENT. 
DISCOUNT 


Our entire stock of 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


is offered during the month of May at 
above discount from regular prices. 


We propose to change the location of 
the department, and want to reduce 
the volume of stock. 


Mait orders carefully filled. 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 


BOSTON. 


—$$<<—<—$—$—$ 


Printed India 


SILKS, 
ae os 


Per Yard. 


Choice Goods are worth from 50c. to 
75c. more per yard. 


Mail orders carefully filled. 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 


BOSTON. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column; not exceeding five lunes (eight words 
to the line), cost subscer bers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


A young lady of experience in teaching and the 
care Of children would like a position as governess dur- 
ing her college vacation. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress C., Lock Box 657, Andover, Mass. 


A Clergyman offers a Provision and Grocery Store 
for sale. Itis located in a smart, healthy town in East- 
ern Mass., and is doing a good business. " He will sell at 
once to the right man. No brokers. For further par- 
ticulars address letters A. M., this office. 


W anted.—A Home Missionary wants to borrow $2,500 
on bank stock as collateral. Address Lock Box 52, Hot 
Springs, S. D. 


Summer Residence, comfortably furnished, to 
rent for the season, with stable. Beautifull situated on 
the Berry Pond Road to Sunset Hill, Pittsfield, 

Rent reasonable. Photographs shown and parcionians 
given by H. Porter Smith, 72 Bedford St., Boston. 


cena RRR ieeabiaeieiiememetemmeneemeniemniemeennenemeeeneee 


Have You Seen “Zhe Church and The Times?”’. The 
ewer and best monthly paper in New England. Peo- 
pie subscribe at sight. A rare chance for wide-awake 

hristians to make money and do good acting as general 


agents. Middlefield, Mass. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Previdence R. + Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay -pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


The | 
** Harris” 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits uurceont form have 


Method of 
Giving | 


For sale at the office of the Congregationatist, ‘Boston. 
For School chil- 


CRIBBLING PAPE dren, Business and 


Liter ary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 
size. or use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 
pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high. HOMAS TODD Beacon Press 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. ° 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENGY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.¥.: 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 104-paged 
Agency Manual free, EVERETT O. Fisk 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Next term opens Nov. 1, 1893. Students who wish to 
attend the World’s Fair can have rooms Oct. 17; and 
if they matriculate Nov. 1., the charges for thetwo 

receding weeks will be reduced to 1.25 per week. 

andidates for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
must present college diplomas, or pass written ex- 
aminations on college studies. Ten hours of pre- 
scribed work and four of elective each week. Oppor- 
tunity to earn money for necessary_expenses by 
doing city mission work. For Year Book, address 
H. CHESTER, 81 Ashland Boulevard, *Chicage. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


HORTHAND wy wnsiorszt 
by mail or perso: 

ituations procured all Popils when competent. 

end forcircular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught. 
BosTOn, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For cirewars 
address, EDMUND H, BENNETT, Dean. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: im 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER: 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, 1893. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 

. Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year Sept. 12. Write for . 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D. 
Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. ets pe. OF MUSI Cee 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical oN ests 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for 
study of Hlocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equip ed Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen= 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Abraham Lincoln 
By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


With a Portraitand Map. 2 Vols. 16mo, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


«< An intelligent estimate of the 
character, influence and policy of 
the martyr-statesman, together with 
a truthful, orderly and just presen- 
tation of the circumstances of his 
career, is all that one can demand 
from a fresh biography. Such an 
estimate and such a presentation 
wilt be found in these two volumes. 
»-- Thanks are due to Mr. Morse 
for his masterly portrait of one 
of our best and greatest men.’?’— 
CuricaAGo TRIBUNE. 


“The author has succeeded ad- 
mirably in relating with the utmost 
Fairness the salient incidents of the 
Kebellion, devoting especial space 
to the narrative of the McClellan 
drama.’’—PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


JUST ISSUED! 
JUNIOR 
Christian Endeavor 
Songs, 


By IRA D.SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW. 
$25 per 100. 
5 Cents per Copy extra by Post. 
dn Press, a Book of Words Only. Price $10 per 100. 
SPECIMEN PAGES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


The United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston,Mass. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL AYUINS Nos. 5 & 6 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair. He saysit is the best 
of the Gospel Hymns series, 


Words and Music Edition, Boards, . . $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 “ 100 


Words “a el 5, 10 and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Musie Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN (0 | 


16 &. Ninth St. NewYork. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 

New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO.. 

81 Bandolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


S. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn- 


Just Issued. 


Jack, Jr. 


By SALLY CAMPBELL. Pp. 348. Price $1.50. 


This book is for boys. The author knows 
all sorts and conditions of boys very thor- 
oughly, and has made use of her knowledge 
to bring into this book a number of very 
lifelike characters. The story relates how 
two street Arabs, Jack and Jack, Jr., form 
a friendship which proves very helpful to 
both in the Christian life on which they 
soonenter. Jack loses his life in the at- 
tempt to save a clerk in the store where 
he is employed as errand boy, and Jack, 
Jr., is left alone. He finds friends who 
send him to school, and the sory: of his 
school life, with its record of manly Chris- 
‘tian character and kindly helpfulness, 
forms the larger part. of the book. Every 
boy who reads it will be sure to profit by it. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


MSOC Ce SCCSOC SUC SVC SVAI SOC OEE SVE SOE EOE OS ROSE 


Ne 


Leading Weekly of America. 32 
; pages and Cover, It opens the 

World’s Fair well, and will con- 
W tinue as long as the Fair lasts to 
yp | give Full Accounts and Exhaustive 
Ww Pictorial Representations of the 
ONS Exhibits and of the Life at the Fair, 

\ 


* Columbian Exposition Chicago | 
‘Harper’s 
Weekly 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


4 26 Weeks for $2 oo. NA 
Ti 208208205 2OSIZOSI2aSIA0S 2008 20s as aasiaeseasizesaasiai 


4-page Engraved Panorama of gS 
the Lake Front. Double-page | < 
Engraving of the Midway rN 
Plaisanee. Pictures of the Ys 
Power Room, the Golden Gate, | < 
the Liberal Arts Building, ete. 


Issued May roth. 


A STUDY: OF 
THE: LIFE 


IN- 52: LESSONS 
(FOUR GRADES) 


The PILGRIM Lessons on _ the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth= 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
| Classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 


sons instead of the International Series. 


Four grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior, Primary. 
Maps and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture 
for each lesson in the Junior grade. 
the Primary grade. 


The 52 Lessons bound in one vol., each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, ‘“‘ AG 
Picture Cards, perset, = = =... = = 


Postage on the bound volumes 8 cents each; quarterlies postpaid. 
Samples of quarterlies free upon application. 


Picture Cards for 


8c. 
30c. 


Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


; _ Price, $30 per 100, * 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


Children’s Day 
- = MUSIC - = 


New No. XXVII. 


My Country. 


Ill. The Children and 
the Kingdom. 


VI. The Child in the 
Temple. 


XI. Bible Children. 
XY. The Good Fight. 
XIX. My Sunday School. 


XXIII. The Lord’s 
Garden. 


Pilgrim 
Children’s 


Services. 


By M. C, HAZARD. 


Musical Editor, ) 
JOHN W. TUFTS. 


Price 5cts.; 100 copies, $4.00. 
Samples, 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


{&¥~ Also the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /zternational Lessons: the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


VOICES OF SPRING. .A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price50cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARBCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedalor Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$1. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 


The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Hs- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 7icents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Specialterms 
to clubs of five or more, Sample copy 10 cents.. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - OHIOAGO 


Now SSSOLGOOISSSS Fancy Werk 
ust’ed Book on Fane () 

to JAN. © Knitting & Grocketiney 150 BOOK . 

10 Cts embroid’y stitches, patterns FREE! 


for UE ated ds ae ine he oe) 
signs for making tidies&cush- 
HAIG ions, also beautiful Japanese GISSSSR 
tray mat, given to trial subscribers to’ The Home, a 
family story paper for young & old, with fashions & fancy 9 
work illustrated. Send 10c and we'll send The Home from 
NOW TO JAN WU’ W 1894 and giveyou this book. 
The Home, 141 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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EATHER Wants oil in- 

side, not outside. Vacu- 
um Leather Oil penetrates, 
lubricates the fibres, keeps 
them from wearing, and soft; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 


store. 2 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in1i5 minutes. Send 
forcircularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 


i BE SRE PE On Gin ae 


Dixon’s Silica 
| Dixon’s sical 
4 Graphite Paint } 
' Glapnite ramet | 
Y Is unaffected by heat, cold, H 
y dampness, rusts or acid va= 
yf pors. Economicalandhealth= 
y ful. Beautiful as well as dur- A 
/ able. f\ 
y For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and f\ 
NY wooden structures of all kinds, and wher= f\ 
vt ever a dark-colored paint can be used, f 
Ni Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. R 
4 Send for eircninedann testimonials. \ 
y JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
y Jersey City, N. J. fl 

SS SS] SS SS >> >>>>-4 


Fine 
Correspondence 
: Paper 


isnowasessentialtoalady’s 
boudoir as a dressing case, 
The WHITING PAPER CO. 
recognize and meet the de- 
Their 


| { and numerous other styles 

f of paper are correct for 

\) : society use. They are the 

WS largest manufacturers of 

¢ fine stationery in the world. 

Sas You can see an immense 

variety of these papers at your stationer’s. If he does 
not have them ask him to write to us for them. 


‘ 


Ld 7)\ fy 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK and PHILA. 


The best 2: 


only t 


wages; they get better prices for their work than their less careful competi- 
tors, and always get the best contracts; they paint their work with . 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


of the following standard brands: 


*“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 
“*“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’ 
“ATLANTIC” (New York) 
*“BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
“*BRADLEY ” (New York) 

““ BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
**COLLIER” (St. Louis) ns 
*“CORNELL” (Buffalo) 
““DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

* JEWETT ” (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


Colors. These colors are sold in sm 


twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. mye f 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
the construction of a building; they employ 
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s use only the best materials—lumper, 


he best workmen and pay the best 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘“ PAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

*“*MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

‘“‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

*“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
““SHIPMAN ” (Chicego) 
“*SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
Y ULSTER" (New York) 

*“UNION ”’ (New York) 


gh) 


all cans, each being sufficient to tint 


1 Broadway, New York, 


0699990990999090909099009009900090099990000000000 
A New Principle applied to Consumption 


also illustrated 
folder and ad- 
dresses of pa- 
tients cured sent 
on application. 


©OOE 


\DOOOQOOOOQOOOHOOOG! 


And diseases of TEESE = A WINTER and © 
THROAT ana  Seerlin TAO ane SUMMER =) 
LUNGS. a Sanitarium Qa RESORT 

Report of Medical | 7 tacewiene val of peculiar excel- 

Commission show- seperate ee 

ing results hith- : fae treatment 

: ARNE and ms by strictly regu- 

by prevailing q@ lav physicians, 

methods, 


Sterlingworth Sanitarium, ,,, 


OOE 


‘OQ 


A 
Two Week’s 
Stay 

will prove super- 
jority over any 
climatic change. 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 
126, N 


His Third Season. 


The same Columbia Bicycle. 


f Columbias grow old gracefully. 


' Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engray- 
ings. The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for § 

fi two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, B 
| New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


SSE aE aT 


SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


8c. for postage. Deduct it when ordering. Factory prices. 
FP. H. CADY, 305 High St., Providence, R. I. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate teow: Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new DINING 

4 ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


30 Varieties of S. B. Plants. 
Headquarters for the LEADER. 
Send for my catalogue before ordering 
elsewhere. Prices reasonable. Address 
Cc. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


The long spring is never made now. 


Now 
‘ it is the 


Quick=-winding 
Waterbury. 


Genuine. 
Jeweled. 
Accurate, 
Handsome. 


See it. 


All jewelers sell it. 
All styles, $4 to $15. 


One 
Hundred 
Dollars 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO,, 


511 Washington, cor. West St. 


4 
36 


Will purchase a Gentle- 
man’s Wateh, which we 
guarantee to be the best 
possible time-keeper 
for the money. It is 
made in 18 kt. case, 
stem-winding, adjusted- 
with parts interchange- 
able, and bears our 
name. It is equal in © 
style to the most ex- 
pensive grade, and has 
proved all that we claim 
for it. 
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our churches for the ingatherings 

into membership. In some cases, as 
our tabular list shows, the accessions were 
so large as to indicate the presence of a 
revival spirit during the winter. Aside 
from the sweeping effects of evangelistic 
effort in some of our Western cities, there 
have been many less extensive but no less 
genuine religious awakeningsin communities 
all over the land. Let us all be grateful for 
these new-born souls. Let wearied pastors 
and discouraged workers take heart as they 
gather the harvests of long and_ patient 
seed-sowing. And let those who last Sun- 
day took upon their lips the vows of Christ 
and sat down for the first time at His table 
realize the greatness of the calling where- 
with they are called and quit themselves 
like men. < ’ 


Gonna last was notable in many of 


The anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society at Saratoga this year 
ought not to lack enthusiasm if the record 
of a successful year can rouse it. To the 
good work in the field is joined the hearty 
support of the churches, which has brought 
the receipts of the society and its auxilia- 
ries up to the grand total of $739,841.39, 
which is $77,052.11 larger than the receipts 
for the preceding year. The society is out 
of debt, has redeemed the $50,000 Swett 
fund and has $3,000 balance in the treasury. 
The legacy of $150,000 from Mr. J. H. Stick- 
ney, just announced, will, we suppose, be 
available at some time during the coming 
year. Ail the conditions before the society 
are such as to encourage its officers to plan 
largely and to expect great results for the 
future. No one should think of giving less 
because the society is prosperous. Its work 


always grows faster than its resources, and 


its prosperity is good reason for pouring 
more generous thank offerings into its 
treasury. 


The receipts of the American Board for 
last month were: donations $33,968.67, lega- 
cies $4,303.14. This is a decrease from the 
receipts of April, 1892, of $9,774.76 in dona- 
tions and a total decrease of $24,321.51. 
For the last eight months the gain in dona- 
tions has been $10,831.54, but owing to the 
decrease in legacies the net loss is $45,- 
036.71. This loss is due to the falling off 
of the last two months, both in donations 
and legacies. Up to March 1'the receipts 
were nearly the same as those of the corre- 
sponding’ period the preceding year. Un+ 
less an effective rally shall increase the 


income of the board for the next four 


months, the year will close with much dis- 


couragement and crippling of the foreign 


missionary fields. 


The gates of the World’s Fair were closed : 


to the public last Sunday, though the de- 


cision of the managers to this effect was so 


tardy and reluctant that large numbers 
were not informed ef itand presented them- 


selves at the gates to be refused the admis- 
sion which was granted to thousands of 
holders of passes. The directors might 
largely have increased the enthusiasm which 
would contribute greatly needed support 
to the fair if they had early removed cause 
for suspicion of bad faith by a prompt 
announcement that they would obey the 
conditions on which they had accepted the 
appropriation from Congress. Instead of 
that, all sorts of expedients for evading 
honest obligations have been discussed, with 
the sympathy of the directors often ex- 
pressed for those who favored Sunday open- 
ing. The same tactics seem likely to be 
continued. It unfortunate that 
men were not chosen to conduct this great 
enterprise who, whatever their personal 
opinions, would regard accepted conditions 
as law and authoritatively set at rest the 
anxieties of the public concerning the closing 
of the fair on Sundays. 


is most 


It must be a matter for regret to all 
friends of Andover Seminary that two mem- 
bers of the senior class have presented them- 
selves as candidates for the Unitarian min- 
istry. This is not the first time that Unita- 
rians have studied at Andover, nor that some 
of its students have become Unitarians. 
Under the statutes of the seminary, estab- 
lished by the founders, no Unitarian or 
other Protestant can be debarred from the 
privileges of the seminary or from gradu- 
ating. Nor is the action of these two stu- 
dents necessarily an indication that their 
change of belief is the result of any teach- 
ing in that institution. But it is to be 
expected that this incident will raise the 
question afresh whether the methods there 
pursued of interpreting the Seriptures and 
of teaching theology are adapted to confirm 
or to shake. belief in evangelical doctrines. 
As to theological teaching on one vital topic 
several of the professors appear to have an- 
swered satisfactorily in their volume just 
published, The Divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
very doctrine which these two students have 
rejected. We have no faith in a religion 
which does not ascribe to Him supreme au- 
thority and power and which does not find 
Him presented to men as divine in the New 
Testament. We believe that these students 
may have chosen the course they have taken 
notwithstanding the counteracting influ- 
ences in the teaching and the spirit of the 
seminary, but we think the effect of their 
action will be to revive and clarify defini- 
tions of the differences between two widely 
variant beliefs, and to bring about a better 
understanding of what constitutes evangeli- 
cal faith. 


The appeal from the alumnex of Wellesley 
College, which has just been published in 
many of the newspapers, deserves a gener- 


‘ous hearing and a substantial response. 


Attention is called to the fact that the sit- 
uation, buildings, and treasures of art of 
Wellesley give the false impression of heavy 


endowments, whereas the receipts from 
students are almost the sole means for 
meeting current expenses. This has neces- 
sitated three increases of the tuition fee, 
contrary to underlying principles of the 
college. In the interests of educational 
progress in general, and for the credit of 
the country, such anattempt to make bricks 
without straw should not be allowed to 
continue. The article by Dr. Clark on page 
736 gives added testimony to the needs of 
our colleges for women and to the royal 
returns for funds invested in them, In 
view of the united appeal from the alumne, 
we hope Wellesley will not have to wait for 
legacies, but that the friends of education 
will prove her friends at this time of her 
need. 
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HEAD OVER ALL THINGS TO THE 
CHURCH. 

This is the title given to Jesus Christ by 
the apostle Paul. By this title He has been 
joyfully accepted by His church since its 
beginning. It is His body. Its members 
are redeemed by Him, walk with Him, live 
in Him. His presence is their inspiration. 
His words are the rule of their life because 
they are living words, ever being uttered 
afresh by one who is present, who knows 
their thoughts, who loves above all things 
His church for which He gave Himself and 
who is leading it on to victory. 

In irreconcilable contrast to the Christiam 
Church is any organization which claims its 
name but disclaims the consciously indwell- 
ing presence of its head. Just here is the 
impassable gulf between Unitarian and evan- 
gelical churches. What warrant is there 
for calling that a church of Christ which 
thrusts aside the claim involved in the 
very name of Christ and regards Jesus as 
one of a company of great religious leaders 
who have finished their work and passed 
away from earth? Does Jesus live today 
as the Messiah whom prophets foretold 
should be the Redeemer of the nations? Did 
God raise Him from the dead and place Him 
‘far above all rule and authority and power 
and dominion and every name that is named, 
not only in this world but also in that which 
is to come?”’? Did God “put all things in 
subjection under His feet,’’ that He might 
lead His church as a living presence? Or is 
this a delusion, while the church is only an 
organization of persons who seek to learn 
and apply ethical principles left to mankind 
in the teachings of Jesus and other masters? 

These are the supreme religious questions 
of today, and are more and more to absorb 
the attention of Christian thinkers. As com- 
pared with these, much of the theolegical 
discussion on purely speculative questions 
is trivial. Far more vital is it to be as- 
sured beyond controversy that we have in 
this life a head to the church who has 
wrought redemption for His people, who 
may be addressed and heard in it, whose 
presence may be realized and who will lead 
it to final and complete triumph. 
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Several of the professors of Andover Sem- 
inary have done in this direction a signal 
service through the papers they have issued 
in the recent volume, The Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. They have shown that from the be- 
ginning the followers of Jesus recognized in 
Him a unique personality as the only be- 
gotten Son of God, having and using such 
divine authority and power as no one else 
ever exerted on earth, that Jesus Himself as- 
serted such authority and power, demanding 
the supreme allegiance which only God can 
rightfully demand, that the early church 
from its beginning recognized Him as risen, 
living and present and the author of the 
new life which gave it being and growth. 
They have shown that Jesus Christ created 
and continues to create Christian character, 
which is the basis of the society of the re- 
deemed, or the kingdom of God; that the 
spiritual revelation of God has been made 
through Him; that it is such a revelation as 
can consist only with the eternal relation in 
the Godhead of Father, Son and Spirit, and 
that it is a continuous revelation in the 
realm of character through Christ vitalizing 
the human spirit by the energizing of the 
Spirit of God. They have shown that 
Christ alone is capable of satisfying hu- 
manity in its desire to know God, in its 
longing to be free from the bondage of sin 
and in the desire of redeemed men to save 
the world. 

These writers have frankly acknowledged 
that many questions concerning Christ re- 
main unanswered, but they point to: the 
fact that the approach te Him today is not 
for the purpose of solving a problem but of 
interpreting a person. The question men 
most earnestly ask is not, How do you ex- 
plain Christ? but, How do you place Him in 
your own life and in the life of the world? 
The answer of Christ Himself, of His per- 
sonal disciples, of the early church, and of 
Christian experience through all the ages is 
that He is the ever-living source of spiritual 
life, present with every believer as His Sav- 
iour and Lord, present always with His 
church as its head, inspirer and guide. 
Paul was a great leader. As a teacher He 
is still a great power. But what would 
Paul be without Christ, living now, con- 
scious of the needs of His people and with 
power to satisfy them? Without Him what 
would the church be and what would be its 
hope? With Him, in Him, we can do all 
things. With Him, who died on the cross 
and rose again, and ever liveth, sin shall be 
vanquished and His authority established 
over all the nations of the earth, 
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KEEPING THE LORD'S DAY, 


The sacredness of the Lord’s Day appears 
to be less regarded every year. As the 
spring opens there is a fresh impulse on 
every hand to set aside its distinct features. 
Excursions invite. Summer houses are to 
be selected and Sunday offers opportunity 
for it. A long bicycle ride is specially at- 
tractive. The family are invited to visit rel- 
‘atives and it takes the whole day. At least, 
the house piazza, the Sunday paper and the 
novel set up their attractions against public 
worship. 

The most painful fact about this gradual 
loss of the Lord’s Day is that its sacredness 
sis being destroyed by the Lord’s followers. 
If every person lived up to his convictions 
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on this subject the day would be protected. 
Its value is lost through Christians doing 
what they would not wish other Christians 
to do on that day. If Sunday should cease 
to be the Lord’s Day it would be because 
Christians have resisted the pleadings of 
their own consciences concerning it. No 
legislature can Christianize the weekly rest 
day. It can only free the day from the bur- 
dens of continuous toil. But if each Chris- 
tian keeps it as in his best moments it might 
be kept it cannot be destroyed. 

We therefore appeal to the followers of 
Christ to set His seal on His day*in our 
land. Keep it free from labor. Lay no 
unnecessary burdens of toil in it on others. 
Make it a day for the conscience. Worship 
God in it, both in private and in public. 
Do some kindly service to others every 
Sunday in honor of the day. Make it an 
ideal day in your own life. Then plead in 
its behalf. But your own life will be the 
strongest plea. A Christian’s character is 
largely determined by his use of his Sab- 
baths. The Christian character of the na- 
tion is decided by the way its Christian 
citizens regard the Lord’s Day. To every 
citizen it comes each week as a sacred 
trust. Whatever others do, will you make 
it in your own life and experience the 
Lord’s Day? 
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THE FINANCIAL PERIL, 


The panic in the stock markets last week 
was due to certain immediate causes which 
business men well understand and which 
they do not greatly fear. Fictitious values 
which had been given to stocks of indus- 
trial combinations, such as cordage, sugar, 
rubber, etc., suddenly disappeared. Most 
of those who dealt in these stocks knew 
that their values were fictitious, but hoped 
to take advantage of the daring or igno- 
rance of other dealers. The trading was 
a sort of gambling in which those who 
played staked risks and to some extent, 
probably, discounted their losses, 


In this kind of business the public, of 
course, suffers, as it does from all traffic not 
founded on honest principles. But the panic 
itself is only a symptom of a far graver 
peril which concerns all classes, and which it 
is high time that all classes should consider. 
This nation is trying to make less than 
seventy cents’ worth of silver stand for 100 
cents in the world’s market, and it will not 
be able to do it. The United States, finan- 
cially considered, is simply one great busi- 
ness house, doing business with other na- 
tions as business houses. When it began 
to make seventy cent dollars and issue bills 
against them for 100 cent dollars, other na- 
tions took its bills and relied on its credit to 


make the balance good. Yet they steadily 


increased their demand for real dollars. 
In two years the United States Treasury 
has lost $74,000,000 in gold, while the Bank 
of France has gained $96,000,000, the Bank 
of England $19,000,000, the Austro-Hunga- 


rian Bank $26,000,000 and the Bank of Ger- . 


many $22,000,000. Six European banks 
have gained $169,000,000 and the United 
States has lost nearly half of that amount. 
But the loss of gold is not our greatest 
loss. The balance of trade against us with 
other nations for the nine months ending 
March 31, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period last year, is’ over $250,000,000. 
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When all our dollars represented 100 cents 
each, other nations were glad to take our 
stocks and bonds on which they got good 
interest, in faith that they could exchance 
them for gold whenever they might choose. 
Now they are afraid that we will offer them 
seventy-cent dollars in payment and they 
call for the gold. American securities are 
offered in London, paying twice the interest 
of English securities, yet they are not 
wanted, because of the fear that American 
money will soon cease to be the money of 
the world. Therefore, during the last 
month, we sent out of the country over 
$18,000,000 of gold and sterling exchange 
has risen to the highest point ever known 
here. 

The country will perhaps never know how 
near to a great financial disaster it was 
some three weeks ago when it was reported 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would 
redeem silver certificates in silver coin. Had 
that been done, it would have meant simply 
that the whole currency of the country not 
expressly made redeemable in gold. would 
have sunk to the value of 412} grains of 
silver for every dollar, something less than 
sixty-six cents. The prompt announce- 
ment by President Cleveland of the deter- 
mination of the Government to continue to 
redeem its currency in gold has averted the 
disaster, at least for the time. But confi- 
dence has been shaken, and with reason. 
It will not be recovered till the futile at- 
tempt to give a fictitious value to silver is 
abandoned. The Government has bought 
vast quantities of it and stored it away. 
This accumulation is worth today $80,000,- 
000 less than the price paid for it. There is 
no wilder financial delusion than that which 
believes that when the Government sets an 
arbitrary price on silver, or any other com- 
modity, that price will be accepted in the 
world’s markets. 

A few years ago endowment orders sprang 
up in Massachusetts, offering to give enor- 
mousrates of interest formoney. The delv- 
sion was so transparent that it was at once, 
plainly and continuously, shown in news- 
paper articles. Yet thousands were deceived. 
A majority of the Legislature was persuaded 
to allow the swindle, and the perpetrators 
of it, under the protection of the law, have 
gathered in millions of dollars of hard- 
earned money. As was expected, nearly all 
these orders have already collapsed. The 
silver delusion is based on the same false 
principle, and if the people do not soon dis- 
cover it they will be awakened to it by their 
losses. 

This country has never had a better op- 
portunity for prosperity than the present. 
English capitalists sought investments in 
the Argentine Republic, and three years ago 
their confidence was destroyed and much of 
their money was lost. Their Australian in- 
vestments are now turning out disastrously. 
No other country offers so fair a field as 
ours for the world’s capital to find safe in- 
vestments with generous returns if only we 
can inspire confidence that our business is 
based on sound financial principles. To 
this end the most important step impera- 
tively necessary is the repeal of the Sherman 
silver bill, stopping the compulsory pur- 
chase of silver by the Government, and 
placing this nation on the same financial 
basis as other nations. Our financial peril 
increases with every week’s delay. 
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HOPE FOR THE HOPELESS. 


One must be very wretched indeed to be 
hopeless. Miserable although many are; 
sinful, and conscious of it, although many 
are; they are very few who have reached 
the point of feeling and admitting that it 
-is of no use to cherish any hope of their 
improvement any longer. Others may give 
up their hopes of us but we do not sur- 
render all hope for ourselves, and become 
truly hopeless, until we have reached the 
lowest depths. The hopeless are the most 
forlorn and often the most desperate of all 
human beings. 

Now it is to such that the gospel makes 
a mighty appeal. Whether their hopeless- 
ness be due to their external circumstances 
or their inward condition, whether vice has 
corrupted the outward respectability of life 
into disrepute or skepticism has under- 
mined its strength, leaving its form still 
fair to see, in either and in any case no 
most hopeless soul is too far gone to be 
inspired and rescued by the Holy Spirit. 
If there were a lower depth than that of 
hopelessness, Jesus Christ would have gone 
down into that, as He has into the region 
of hope abandoned, in His redeeming, cheer- 
ing mission. And there and everywhere 
‘‘whosoever will’? may look to Him and 
be saved. 

If these words should fall under the eye 
of some hopeless one, among the thousands 
who may read them, let them be as if 
written for that soul alone, and let them 
say, ‘‘There is hope for you. It is no 
matter who or what or where you are. 
Christ loves you just as you are. He bids 
you hope. He tells you to take courage, to 
trust in Him, to do for His sake what you 
know to be right, and to let Him take care 
of all that may result. If you think your- 
self hopeless, you are the very one to whom 
His message is sent to bring fresh hope.”’ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The constitutional amendment for bien- 
nial State elections in Massachusetts has 
been defeated in the House of Representa- 
tives by a recorded vote (including pairs) of 
103 to 91, or much less than the necessary 
two-thirds in favor, Since the agitation for 
biennials began in Massachusetts it has not 
suffered before such an adverse vote as this. 
Usually it has happened that the amend- 
ment would have the necessary two-thirds 
majority on the first of the two years re- 
quired for its passage through the Legisla- 
ture and would be defeated on the second 
year. Butlast year and this year it has been 
badly defeated on the first year’s trial. 
Measured by votes and by the activity of 
the opposition, the amendment is less pop- 
ular now than ever. Failure has been the 
fate of the strenuous efforts to procure the 
adoption of another constitutional amend- 
ment—one to provide for appointment by 
the governor, instead of election by the 
people, of the attorney-general, district at- 
_ torneys, registers of probate, sheriffs and 
clerks of courts. There were 65 yeas to 
_127 nays. Those students of the problems 
of taxation, who have worked hard this 
year for relief from double taxation ot per- 
sonal property in other States held by resi- 
dents of this State and of stocks of foreign 
‘corporations also so held, have been seri- 
ously defeated. The fact of double taxa- 
tion was not denied, but it was held that to 
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change the law would increase taxation 
upon other people and that it was only right 
that the rich should be taxed as they now 
are. 


The friends of good government have had 
two causes for rejoicing. President Cleve- 
land refuses to continue as an office monger, 
preferring to be an executive and shaper of 
national policy, and Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt has withdrawn his resignation as mem- 
ber of the National Civil Service Commis- 
sion, This fact gives assurance that the 
law will be. vigorously enforced and offend- 
ers pilloried in the public press by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s trenchant pen. The former 
event marks an era in our methods of ad- 
ministration. We congratulate President 
Cleveland that he has had the courage to do 
what many of his predecessors have felt 
they ought todo. It has been left for him 
to say frankly, what all of them have felt, 
that listening to applications for office is 
‘bewildering, perplexing and exhausting ”’; 
therefore, having regard for his duties as a 
servant of the public and knowing the lim- 
itations of his own endurance, he has re- 
fused after May 7 (Sunday) all personal 
interviews with those seeking appoint- 
ments, except those especially invited. 
Moreover, he adds, ‘“‘applicants will only 
prejudice their prospects by repeated impor- 
tunity and by remaining in Washington.” 
The same reasons that lead him to forbid the 
rush of office seekers also lead him to say 
that those who merely desire to pay their 
respects will only be welcome on the day 
and hours especially designated for that 
purpose. Senators and representatives are 
requested to aid the President in this lauda- 
ble reform. Upon them rests much of the 
blame for the conditions which the Presi- 
dent has had to face and now attempts to 
change. If they will but face their real du- 
ties as the President has the reform will be 
greatly accelerated. 


Three Chinamen, who failed to comply 
with the Geary exclusion act, voluntarily 
surrendered themselves on the 6th to the 
United States marshal in New York City. 
Judges Brown and Lacombe of the United 
States District Court examined them and 
remanded them to be deported. Mr. Jo- 
seph Choate applied for writs of habeas 
corpus which were denied, and the* counsel 
immediately gave notice of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the nation. The prison- 
ers were admitted to bail and the case now 
is before a tribunal which may be trusted to 
do justice and render a verdict speedily. 
The order, issued on the 4th, to the United 
States officials by Secretary of Treasury Car- 
lisle, is responsible for the non-arrest of 
those who had failed to comply with the 
law, and though on general principles it is 
not wise to encourage a nullification of the 
will of the legislative branch of govern- 
ment by the executive, yet in this case the 
public has approved of the instructions 
which Secretary Carlisle issued. Based 
technically upon the fact that the act was 
not mandatory and that the Treasury De- 
partment was not in possession of complete 
details of the disregard of the law, the order 
probably really represents the efforts of the 
administration to avoid bringing on those 
complications with China which were hinted 
at last week in our Current Thought de- 
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partment and, as well, a genuine desire to 
have the national disgrace and peculiar dif- 
ficulties averted, if possible, by a Supreme 
Court decision declaring the law unconsti- 
tutional. Here again, however, it is neces- 
sary to observe that it is a questionable pro- 
ceeding, only justifiable in the gravest cases, 
thus indirectly to prejudge the outcome of 
any case before a judicial tribunal. What 
if the court decides the law to be constitu- 
tional? 


The British House of Commons last week 
made a beginning in its consideration of the 
home rule bill in the committee stage, and 
thus entered upon the greatest task which 
it has had during the present century. The 
reform act of 1832, the poor law act of 1834, 
the municipal corporations act of 1835, the 
reform acts of 1867 and 1885, the several 
Irish land acts which have been passed since 
1871 and the English county government 
act of 1888 are all monumental measures in 
the parliamentary history of Britain. But 
none of them will compare for length and 


complexity of detail with the home rule bill, 


and in regard to none of them was there any- 
thing like the contention and hostility which 
centers about Mr. Gladstone’s great meas- 
ure. Six of our pages would hardly suffice 
to print in full the home rule bill and its 
numerous schedules, yet in the committee 
stage every line and every clause of the bill 
may be debated, and any number of: divi- 
sions taken, On an average about seven 
hours a day will be given to this stage of 
the measure, and it is estimated that nearly 
three months must elapse before the bill is 
reported from committee, read a third time 
and sent forward to the House of Lords. 
The debates in committee are mostly left to 
specialists and the attendance of the other 
members is usually small. When the bill is 
of a contentious character, however, large 
voting reserves have to be maintained by 
the government to help it through with 
those portions of the bill which are assailed 
by the opposition but deemed of vital im- 
portance by the government. 


These reserves will be urgently needed for 
the home rule bill, and throughout the 
weeks of tedious debate which now con- 
front the House of Commons every mem- 
ber of Mr. Gladstone’s following will have 
to be in attendance unless he has arranged 
a ‘‘pair’? with a member of the Unionist 
opposition. There are numerous clauses on 
which there will be some close fighting, but 
the great battles in committee will be waged 
over the clauses retaining the Irish mem- 
bers and over those adjusting the financial 
relations of the two countries. The gov- 
ernment will be exposed to the greatest 
danger in the fight over the retention clauses. 
A number of its own supporters are op- 
posed to this part of the bill, and when 
pressed by one of these in the House of 
Commons a few days ago Mr. Gladstone 
pleaded to be excused from stating at that 
time whether the government regarded the 
retention of the Irish members as vital to 
the bill. He suggested that it was a deli- 
cate question, and the House and the coun- 
try understands the full significance of this 
reply, or rather this failure to reply. The 
summary way in which the prime minister 
let Keir Hardie know that the ministry in- 
tends to have the law enforced in Hull, 
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. whatever may be the interpretation put 
upon it by the Radicals, shows that Mr. 
Gladstone still retains conservative notions 
about the rights of employers and the duties 
of the employed. 


The defeat of the army bill in the German 
Reichstag by a decided majority—forty- 
eight in a total vote of 372—is not unex- 
pected, despite the rumors of votes recently 
secured by Chancellor Caprivi through com- 
promises with the clericals. As a victory it 
simply indicates that neither emperor nor 
chancellor, with all the power which their 
positions carry, have been able to overcome 
the resolute resistance of the representatives 
of the people against the imposition of 
greater burdens of taxation and military 
service. Prussia as a state and Prussian 
ideals have predominated hitherto. Now 
Bavaria and the southern states are crying, 
Halt! The people are protesting against 
the drain upon their purses amd their man- 
hood. The plea that Germany must keep 
pace with France in armament and enroll- 
ment no longer scares. Spokesmen for the 
people courageously set forth their griey- 
ances and their defiance with an intellectual 
power that is not to be despised, and the 
emperor for once is thwarted. The disso- 
lution of the Reichstag, which immediately 
followed the decisive vote, and the call for 
new elections on June 15 have thrown Ger- 
many into a ferment equal to that through 
which Great Britain is passing, and if proph- 
ecy be a safe venture it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the new. Reichstag will be quite 
as resolute and unbribable as the one that 
has just melted away. 


Harold Frederic, whose personal investi- 
gation of the condition of Russia entitles 
him to speak with authority, cables to the 
New York Times that Russia is contemplat- 
ing, yea, has begun, the wholesale expulsion 
of Jews from Poland, which fact, he says, 
will make the exodus due to the edicts of 
1891 relatively insignificant, for the Jews in 
Poland number one million and a half, are 
more skilled as artisans, and their assimila- 
tion by the nations to which they flee will 
be a task of greater proportions and accom- 
panied by more serious economic disturb- 
ances. As Mr. Frederic says: 


This huge wave will be swinging westward 
by every available outlet, and you may be 
sure that European states will agree upon 
nothing else so cordially as on the desirability 
of shunting off this stream straight to Amer- 
ica. But if that refuge be refused them, or 
made exceptionally difficult, there may be 
some hope of a concerted remonstrance to 
Russia. 


Just now we serve,-as it were, as a sort of in- 
ternational safety-valve. If we could shut 
our gates for a while against the undesira- 
ble elements of Europe forced to take ref- 
uge here there might be ‘an explosion over 
there which would ruin dynasties but clarify 
the air and bring in a new era for down- 
trodden peoples. While Russia is intent 
upon getting rid of the Jews by force she 
“by diplomacy hopes to get hold of such of 
her subjects as flee to this country because 
of their participation in plottings against the 
ezar and the monarchy. Protests against 
our new treaty with Russia continue, and 
no more forcible one has been made than 
yehat by Mr. George Kennan in the May 
Forum. 
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The conflicting reports from Cuba, if 
sifted, resolve the situation into the familiar 
story of the outbreak of a few malcontents 
and their suppression by the Spanish forces. 
Key West and Madrid probably have been 
more excited than Havanna, for the out- 
break is condemned by that large and influ- 
ential party in Cuba which seeks to secure 
relief from Spain through peaceable and 
constitutional methods, a result which it 
would seem is more and more likely to fol- 
low if the dispatches from Madrid several 
weeks ago were correct. From Hawaii the 
reports are quite as conflicting as those from 
Cuba, in some instances indicating that the 
correspondents are seeing what they want 
to see. If Mr. Charles Nordoff of the New 
York Herald is to be believed, the provis- 
ional government is tottering to its down- 
fall, and it needs but the withdrawal of Mr. 
Blount to precipitate a conflict between the 
royalists and the provisional troops and a re- 
instatement of theex-queen. Other sources 
of information, however, give quite a differ- 
ent impression. We are confident that Mr. 
Blount has not done the wise thing in refus- 
ing to take counsel with the leaders of the 
educated, Christian, non-native population. 
They have given the islands whatever desira- 
bility they may have as a prospective por- 
tion of our nation. They or their fathers 
went to the islands, not to speculate on the 
natives or for personal aggrandizement, but 
to give Christian civilization, and, having 
wrought a wonderful result, it is natural 
that they should prefer incorporation into a 
government which is based on equality be- 
fore and under the law. They as well as 
the natives and the traders should be in- 
cluded in any study of popular sentiment. 


IN BRIEF, 
Too many of the earnest pleadings for 
church union are simply aspirations after 
denominational conquest. 


When shall we haye as great a passion for 
saving souls from death as some have had to 
secure the release of the condemned murderer 
Harris from his doom? 


We wonder what explanation could be made 
by that pastor who permits his church to pay 
him a $3,500 salary, while its total gifts to the 
seven benevolent societies amount to $132. 


Miss Frances Willard, by the advice of an 
eminent London physician, will not return to 
America at present as she had intended but 
will spend the summer in Switzerland. Few 
women would be as much missed as she will 
be in her native land. 


The action of the Episcopal Convention last 
week changing the canon so as to permit 
women to vote af the parish meetings was 
sensible. Women are allowed to do their 
full share in working and giving in the 
church. Why should the privilege of voting 
be denied to them ? 


It is not reassuring to read that a majority 
of the Board of Lady Managers at the World’s 
Fair favor Sunday opening. Their position 
on this question weakens the argument that 


if women were granted equal suffrage with’ 


men the feminine vote would always be given 
in support of honesty and morality. 


The driest statistics are occasionally enliv- 
ened by a facetious entry. A collector of 
ministerial records recently had a blank re- 
turned with these entries: Date of death—‘‘ Not 
yet passed the dead line.” Cause of death— 
“Deacons,” Against the line, Honorary de- 
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grees received, another minister wrote, ‘* Grand-- 
father, March 3, 188-.”’ 


If cable dispatches are correct, the Women’s 
Temperance Association in England is pass- 
ing through stormy times. Lady Somerset 
was re-elected president last week, but by 
only a small majority, while 175 branches of 
the association threaten to secede. The 
trouble has arisen from a proposal to bring 
politics into the organization. 


Senator Patterson, whose death we record 
in this issue, was the second to pass away of 
the company who went to the London Coun- 
cil on the steamship City of Chicago, which 
Sank in the sea last summer. _In the picture 
of the delegates taken in the gardens at Wood- 
fords he sits beside Rev. Dr. Henry Allon. 
Now both have joined the larger company of 
Christians in the land beyond, 


The work of the Lord’s kingdom in New 
Orleans is so far completed that the editors of 
the Southwestern Presbyterian have leisure to 
write a four column editorial against “ fe- 
males [sic] speaking and praying in a promis- 
cuous religious meeting.” The W. C. T.U. 
and the Y. P. 8. C. E. are troubling the Pres- 
byterian waters down there more than the 
lottery or the prize fight. 


Yale’s victories over Harvard in football 
and boat race have been said to be due to the 
fact that Yale has had better trainers for her 
men. Is there a similar. reason why Harvard 
won the*contest last week in the intercollegi- 
ate debate which came off at New Haven? 
Harvard wins so uniformly in this kind of 
contest that we think it is high time for Yale 
to re-enforce her faculty in the department of 
elocution. 


The Year-Book figures show that the Con- 
gregational denomination is more than hold- 
ing its own. The additions by confession 
were almost a thousand more than last year, 
and the total additions show a gain of 2,502 
over the figures for 1892. Yet who does not 
feel that with such a gift of the Holy Spirit as 
the Father is ready to bestow this growth 
might be greatly accelerated? For receiving 
that gift each member of the churches is re- 
sponsible. 


The warden of the Central Prison at Toronto 
says in‘ his report to the Ontario government 


- that “ of 25,000 children brought to Canada by 


Miss Macpherson, Dr. Barnardo, Mr. Quarrier 
and others, from Great Britain, only three per 
cent. have lapsed into crime.” As these chil- 
dren were nearly all homeless waifs gathered 
in London and other great cities, the great- 
ness of the results viewed from the standpoint 
of Christianity or humanity or political econ- 
omy are most inspiring. Where is romance 
realized more than in this work for neglected 
children ? ; 


Bearing on the question of compulsory wor- 
ship for college students it should be noted 
that the practice prevails on English men-of- 
war. The correspondent of the New York 
Sun, who journeyed from Hampton Roads to 
New York on the great warship Blake, wit- 
nessed the daily service. “Is it a good 
thing?” he asked an officer. ‘“O, a very 
good thing,’’ saidhe. ‘It brings them all to- 
gether, it sets them to thinking of something 
better than worldly matters and it satisfies 
the strong, sentimental side that every true 
sailor has.” 


The Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Thorold, 
dedicates a volume of sermons just published, 
to “‘the dear memory of Phillips Brooks .. . 
strong, fearless, tender, eloquent, incapable of 
meanness, blazing with indignation at all 
kinds of wrong, his heart and mind deep and 
wide as the ocean at his door, simple and trans- 
parent asa child, keen with all the keenness 
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of his race.”” This is but one of the many trib- 
utes to the late bishop emanating from great 
men on the other side of the water. Few 
Americans ever won from the English such 
warm and unaffected appreciation. 


Recently the Old Colony Railroad Company 
felt compelled, for protection to its passen- 
gers, to refuse transportation to persons who 
shoW signs of intoxication. The first night 
the order went into effect upwards of fifty 
persons were taken from the company’s sta- 
tion in Boston and given lodgings at Division 
4. Itis somewhat startling to quietly disposed 
travelers to know that so many men in vari- 
ous stages of drunkenness have been going 
‘out nightly on the suburban trains of one rail- 
road. It would seem only reasonable for all 
the railroads to make and enforce the rule of 
the Old Colony. 


By no means a minor element of the ap- 
proaching Saratoga home missionary anni- 
versary will be the gathering of the feminine 
clans enrolled in the various home missionary 
State unions. They are organized to aid our 
five national home missionary societies in 
Spreading gospel thought and life throughout 
the land, and many of our most active Chris- 
tian women are putting their best strength 
into this cause. The meeting of the unions 
will be held the morning and afternoon of 
Tuesday, May 31, the morning session being 
for the State officers and the afternoon session 
open to all. Itis hoped that every State and 
Territory will be represented. 


The logic that underlies much of the Chris- 
tain effort of today is summed up in a saying 
of Principal Fairbairn’s: 

The physical condition ‘of large masses of 
men is unfriendly to common morality, and 
whatever is unfriendly to common morality 1s 
hostile to the achievement of union with God. 
When we raise the physical life of men, give 
them purer air, better water, more wholesome 
food, we contribute to their chances of moral 
improvement, and by contributing to their 
chances of moral improvement we contribute 
to the possibility of their Christian perfection. 


Tt will not do for a certain type of evangelical 
preachers to forget that this is a logical and 
not a sentiniental or heretical saying. 


Although many candidates have been dis- 
cussed in the newspapers as possible succes- 
sors to Phillips Brooks for the bishopric of 
Massachusetts, the choice was made in the 
Episcopal Convention in Boston last Thursday 
on the second ballot. The bishop-elect is Rey. 
William Lawrence, S.T.D. He is a graduate 
of Harvard in the class of ’71, and is forty- 
three years old. He pursued his theological 
studies at Andover, Philadelphia, and the last 
year in Cambridge Divinity School. His first 
eharge was Grace Church, Lawrence, from 
which he came to take the professorship of 
homiletics in the Cambridge school. On the 
death of Dean Gray in that institution in 1889, 
Dr. Lawrence became dean, which office he 
nowholds. He was the candidate of the broad 
church party, and will without doubt ad- 
minister the diocese in the same spirit which 
characterized his predecessor, Bishop Brooks. 


The Sunday newspaper of the city multi- 
plies at a rate which is at least.equal to the 
decrease in church attendance. One of the 
dailies of this city on April 30 issued seyeral 
hundred thousand copies of a sixty-page pa- 
per, containing 5,943} inches of advertising. 
Another of its rivals boasts that its average 
circulation on April’s Sundays was 165,894, a 
gain of nearly ten thousand over the record 
for April, 1892. These papers went through- 
out New England, invading every town and 
competing with the churches of every, even 
the smallest, community. As if this were not 
enough, we regret to have to chronicle the fact 


that the weekly journals of the manufacturing 


towns and county seats of the interior are pre- 
paring to compete for some of the pecuniary 
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profit that comes to the proprietors of Sunday 
newspapers and intend to issue editions on 
Sunday. The Transcript of North Adams be- 
gan last week. 


Our denomination mourns the loss of one of 
its stanchest friends because of the recent 
death, at Baltimore, of Mr. J. Henry Stickney, 
a wealthy iron merchant. He was deeply in- 
terested in the development of Congregation- 
alism, especially in preserving the memorials 
of its history. He was greatly interested in 
the institutions commemorating the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, and bequeaths generous amounts 
to perfect monuments in their honor. He was 
@ prominent member of the Eastern advisory 
committee to represent Congregational inter- 
ests at the World’s Fair. With characteristic 
generosity be has bequeathed $30,000 to the 
First Church, Baltimore, $150,000 to the A. H. 
M. S., and $15,000 to the A. M. A., provided 
these institutions incorporate the word Con- 
gregational into their names; $18,000 to the 
Massachusetts H. M.S., $10,000 to the A.C. URS 
$20,000 to the C. 8. S. and P. S., $25,000 to the 
N. W. BE. C. and $5,000 to the A. C. and E. S. 
He was a prominent member of the First 
Church in Baltimore, of which Rey. EB. A. 
Lawrence is pastor. 

—— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM BOSTON. 


Itis so many years since the Massachu- 
setts General Association has met in this 
city that its sessions next week are looked 
forward to with unusual interest and it is 
expected that the meetings will be well at- 
tended. This will be the first trial of the 
new method of direct representation, which 
permits a church to send as delegate either 
its pastor or a layman, and there is a good 
deal of eagerness to discover how the plan 
will work. Some fear that it will result ina 
gathering, almost exclusively ministerial in 
its make-up. The program published in full 
on page 756 is attractive and well-balanced. 

Except for the brilliant display in the 
Public Gardens of hyacinths and other ven- 
turesome growths that constitute the van- 
guard of the floral hosts, one would not 
guess that summer is only a few weeks dis- 
tant. The laggard spring has tended to 
postpone that relaxation of social and church 
activities which usually sets in about this 
time of year, and as yet the round of meet- 
ings, lectures and entertainments is not per- 
ceptibly contracted, though a certain class 
of citizens times its exodus from the city 
for May 1, regardless of the weather but not 
unmindful of the tax gatherer. There is in 
Boston no end of interesting public occa- 
sions not strictly of an ecclesiastical order, 


but so connected with social progress that: 


one who desires to keep in touch with the 
advancing movements of our time finds it 
difficult to follow even a fraction of them. 
Just now Hampton Institute claims the at- 
tention of our local public more urgently 
and justly thanever. The outcome of meet- 
ings held recently in the Old South Meeting 
House and elsewhere is a strong appeal for 
an addition of $100,000 to the meager en- 
dowment of the school, and in view of the 
fact that this year marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the institute 
this effort to enlarge its resources is espe- 
cially timely. Boston has always reserved 
a warm corner in its capacious heart for 
General Armstrong’s noble school and it 
will not fail to respond to this call for a 
special lift to meet a special need. 
Sometimes these good causes inadvertently 


appoint the same evening for their public 
exercises as was the case the other evening 
when the Boys’ Brigades from all over the 
State rallied at Clarendon Street Church and 
the Working Girls’ Clubs of Massachusetts 
at Huntington Hall. Those who attended 
the former gathering gained a better idea of 
the extent of the Boys’ Brigade movement, 
seeing it concretely embodied in the bright- 
faced, uniformed lads and hearing its possi- 
bilities described by Professor Drummond, 
who has been so closely identified with it 
in Scotland. He is especially anxious that 
young men of education and culture be in- 
duced to devote some of their leisure t6 the 
guidance of this rapidly growing organiza- 
tion. Professor Drummond, by the way, 
concludes his Lowell lectures this week and 
goes at once to Chicago. 

It was quite a different company at Hunt- 
ington Hall. Masculine faces were few but 
the working girls themselves with their 
badges and banners and seated in their re- 
spective clubs made a picturesque and ani- 
mated assemblage. Half a dozen years ago 
working girls’ clubs were beginning a tenta- 
tive sort of existence; now there are nearly 
fifty in different parts of the State, and each 
seems to be doing creditable work, while 
they all are welded together into a well- 
officered organization which has developed 
already much esprit de corps. The address 
of the president, Miss Edith Howes, was the 
most telling thing at the anniversary, per- 
vaded as it was with a fine and rare spirit of 
sympathy and helpfulness. 

The record of the Union Rescue Mission 
on Kneeland Street for the year ending 
April 1 shows remarkable activity for this 
new work. With few exceptions meetings 
have been held every night in the year, and 
the aggregate attendance has been about 
24,000; 1,332 men and women haye bowed 
in prayer in their own behalf; 12,048 home- 
less men have been sheltered over night: 
5,587 hungry men have been fed at the free 
suppers which are given there every week: 
4,862 days’ work has been furnished to men 
out of employment; in the rescue home 19,- 
183 meals and 5,400 lodgings have been 
furnished to hungry men. In the industrial 
department the men who have been picked 
up from the street have manufactured in 
the year $9,874.60 worth of brooms and 
whisks, which have been sold. The super- 
intendent of the mission, Williami H. West, 
says that the rescue work is now making 
more of an impression upon the neigh- 
borhood than at any other time in its 
short history and the institution is growing 
so rapidly that larger quarters must be had. 
Homeless men sleep on the floor and benches 
every night for lack of better lodgings. 
Many notable instances of reform have oc- 
curred already. Friends of the mission de- 
sire that people with time or money to give 
for the uplitting of the fallen should come 
and see the practical and successful way in 
which the work is done and then help ex- 
tend its influence. 

Another enterprise which ranks high in 
the esteem of those who know it best is. 
the North End Mission, where Rev. C. L. 
Younkin and his wife are putting in their 
best energies seven days in a week. Here, 
too, an industrial branch is maintained and 
the past season the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing has been very popular. An Italian band 
has been pressed into service, thus securing 
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music of a spirited and taking order. About 
150 men have signed a temperance pledge. 

The rapid transit plan for Boston is at 
last reported. Its main feature is an ele- 
yated track from Sullivan Square in Charles- 


town to Guild Row in Roxbury. From the’ 


old Court House to opposite the junction of 
Shawmut Avenue and Tremont Street (that 
is, through the entire congested district) 
the line follows the so-called ‘‘ alley route’’ 
between Washington and Tremont Streets. 
Beyond the southern point named the line 
runs between Washington Street and Shaw- 
mut Avenue tothe Roxbury terminus. The 
new street will be thirty feet wide and will 
not be used at all for teams. Connected 
with this plan is one for a way under Tre- 
mont Street, wide enough for four tracks, 
torun from Pleasant Street to Scollay Square 
or to some point further north, where there 
will be a convenient union with the surface 
tracks. It is already evident that there 
will be strong opposition to the plan, but, 
on the whole, it meets with more popular 
approval than any other solution of the 
rapid transit problem yet proposed. 


we 


FROM CHICAGO. 


The Congregationalist desires to inform 
intending visitors to Chicago this summer 
of the location of various churches, that 
people may not be at a loss where to go on 
Sundays or ignorant of what they go for. 
Many will arrive in the city strange, to its 
ways and places as were Shakespeare’s two 
friends, Sebastian and Antonio, one of whom 
asks the other: 

“ What’s Le do? Shall we go see the reliques of this 


Antonio: ‘Tomorrow, sir; best first go see your 
lodging.” x 
Sebastian: “I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes with 
the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city.”’ 
Antonio : ‘In the south suburbs at the Elephant 
Is best to lodge. I will bespeak our diet, 
Whiles you beguile the time and feed your knowl- 
met With viewing of the town.” 
A dialogue like this will pass between num- 
berless new Sebastians and Antonios in 
Chicago. Every policeman, every hotel 
clerk, and in a pinch every Chicagoan, will 
do his utmost to put Sebastian on the right 
quest to feast his eyes ‘‘ with the memorials 
and things of fame.’’ 

Governor Washburn of Massachusetts 
once told in a public meeting of his expe- 
rience in a leading hotel of Chicago when 
he asked its clerk to direct him to the New 
England Church. The clerk didn’t know 
of a church by that name. To the inquiry 
if there were any Congregational church 
near by the answer was a general negative, 
as if the existence of such a religious body 
in Chicago were very doubtful. Even 
now, though there are about sixty Congre- 
gational churches within the city borders, 
one cannot rely on an ordinary hotel clerk 
or policeman to find out their location. A 
thousand could tell you that Professor 
Swing preaches at Central Music Hall on 
State Street, or that the People’s Church, 
served by Dr. Thomas, meets at McVicar’s 
Theater on Madison Street, to one that 
knows the First Congregational Church, 
where Dr. Goodwin preaches, is at the cor- 
ner of Washington Boulevard and Ann 
Street, West Side; or that the First Presby- 
terian Church, with Dr. Barrows as pastor, 
stands on Indiana Avenue at Twenty-first 
Street, South Side. 


It will be impossible to do more than 
make a limited selection among the churches, 
haying in mind those of somewhat differing 
types situated in the three grand divisions 
of the city and most easily accessible. 

For convenience sake we will keep the 
churches in each section separate, begin- 
ning with the South Side, where, it may be 
supposed, the larger number of World’s 
Fair visitors will have lodgings. First 
comes Plymouth, located on Michigan Ave- 
nue, near Twenty-sixth Street, where it is 
certain the seating capacity will prove in- 
sufficient for the crowds who wish +o hear 
Dr. Gunsaulus in his own pulpit. The 
South Church is a beautiful structure at the 
intersection of Drexel Building and Forti- 
eth Street. Dr. Willard Scott, the pastor, 
scarcely needs any introduction to Congre- 
gationalists the land over. His church is 
quickly reached by those who lodge near 
Jackson Park. The University Church (un- 
til recently known as South Park Church) 
is but a short distance from the University 
of Chicago, corner of Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-sixth Street. The new pastor is Mr. 
Rubinkam, one of the university instructors. 
In this district belong Armour Mission, with 
its large Sunday school held Sunday after- 
noon at three o’clock, to be found at Thirty- 
third and Butterfield Streets, and not far 
away the Workers’ Church on Butler Street, 
near Thirty-first. For persons rooming at 
Hotel Endeavor, or anywhere south of the 
fair grounds, it will be worth while to wor- 
ship at the Duncan Avenue Church, where 
Mr. Grannis is pastor, orto pay a visit to the 
church at South Chicago, where the pastor, 
G. H. Bird, rejoices in a new model build- 
ing suited to the manifold needs of his 
working people’s parish. ‘ 

Keeping to the south division we move 
westward, and, if one’s quarters are in the 
neighborhood of Englewood, the Pilgrim 
Church, Rev, A. L. Smalley, pastor, will ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to all of Pilgrim 
faith and spirit. Their place of worship 18 
at Harvard and Sixty-fourth Streets, where 
they exhibit numerous signs of prosperity 
in the thick of Chicago’s church-going peo- 
ple. Pilgrim has a cluster of Congrega- 
tional sisters pressing all about—North 
Englewood, corner of La Salle and Fifty- 
ninth Streets, Trinity, corner of Wright and 
Seventy-first Streets, and Auburn Park at 
Seyenty-seventh and Wright Streets, where 
Rey. H. T. Sell has been pastor since leaving 
the Sunday school work. 

Crossing over to the West Side, far the 
most populous part of the city, we find the 
First Church already mentioned. Abouta 
mile beyond stands Union Park Church, 
with Dr. Noble for pastor, and so well 
located in juxtaposition to the Chicago 


Seminary and within stone’s throw of Dr. 


Withrow’s and Dr. Lawrence’s fine churches 
on Ogden Avenue, though it is not designed 
to convey the impression that these churches 
ever do throw stones at each other. Going 
further westward we reach the Leavitt 
Street Church, Dr. Prudden’s, situated at 
the corner of Adams and Leavitt Streets, 
where, in a new church and by indefatiga- 
ble labors, a large success has been attained 
during the past eight years. The Warren 
Avenue Church, one of the newer enter- 
prises, is at the corner of Warren and AI- 
bany Avenues, directly west from Union 
Park. Here Rey. J. A. Adams has accom- 
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plished good results along with his edito- 
rial relations to the Advance. 

On the West Side is the greatest field for 
people’s churches adapted to the masses or 
the classes mixed as Chicago only mixes hu- 
manity. The Covenant Church, Dr. Brooks, 
pastor, at Polk Street and Claremont Ave- 
nue, meets this need efficiently. Bethany is 
another of this kind, at Superior and Lin- 
coln Streets, Rev. W. D. Westervelt, pastor. 
But, if one wishes to visit the heart of for- 
eigndom, let him go to Bethlehem Church, 
our Bohemian foster-child, cared for by Dr. 
EK. A. Adams. Those who have read that 
extremely interesting biography of Deacon 
C. F. Gates, entitled A Christian Business 
Man, will see at Bethlehem the outcome of 
his consecrated service. In the same region, 
but set in the midst of Italians, Russian 
Jews and ‘‘ the sweat-shop’’ population, is 
the Ewing Street Church, at 241-243 Ewing 
Street, an example of the attempts of the 
Chicago City Missionary Society to do ‘‘down 
town work.’’ About two blocks distant 
stands the Hull House, famous as Chicago’s 
first and most advanced experiment at uni- 
versity settlement, managed by Miss Jane 
Addams and Miss Starr. 

Congregationalism has not grown ‘on the 
North Side correspondingly with its rapid 
increase in other parts of Chicago. Still 
there are several fine churches there and 
their pastors only need be named to give 
promise that visitors will be well repaid who 
worship among these congregations. New 
England Church, with its New England pas- 
tor, Dr. Johnson, might almost consider it 
the first duty of Eastern people to attend 
there. It was built by New England money 
after the great fire in 1871. The location, 
at Dearborn Avenue and Delaware Place, is 
one of the finest in the city, having Unity 
Church for next neighbor and looking across 
the small park toward Newberry Library, 
nearly ready for occupancy. 

Lincoln Park Church is another creation 
of Eastern bounty. It stands not far from 
the celebrated park whose name it bears, at 
the corner of Garfield Avenue and Mohawk 
Street. The pastor, Rev. David Beaton, is 
doing for this church almost an equal task 
to that which revolutionized Berkeley Tem- 
ple and revived the Fourth Church, Hart- 
ford. Despite the odds all against them 
and the drift into other churches, matters 
are turning out more favorably. Nobody 
will miss it whe worships at Lincoln Park 
Church Sunday morning and walks through 
Lincoln Park among the trees in the cool of 
the day. Still north and toward the lake 
we reach the end of our round at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Rey. C. L. Morgan, pastor, 
located on School Street near Evanston Ave- 
nue. Any who are interested in novel meth- 
ods to secure Sunday evening audiences by 
the religio-secular program will here find 
them. : ; 

For those who love to browse in other 
pastures when away from home the infor- 
mation is added that the First Baptist 


-Chureh, Dr. Henson, pastor, is at South 


Park Avenue and Thirty-first Street, and 
Immanuel, where Mr. Gifford preaches, 
on Michigan Avenue near Twenty-third 
Street. 

Dr. McPherson is over the Second Presby- 
terian Church, to be found at corner of 
Michigan Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Bishop Cheney of the Reformed Episcopal 
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Church preaches at Christ Church, corner 
of “Michigan Avenue and Twenty-fourth 
Street. 

Those wishing to hear one of the most 
prominent Methodist ministers may visit 
Trinity, where Mr. Bristol is pastor, located 
on Indiana Avenue near Twenty-fourth 
Street. Sunday preaching service is held in 
Simai Congregation, Indiana Avenue and 
Twenty-first Street, where the eminent Dr. 
Hirsch is the preacher of reformed Judaism. 
The Moody Church, more correctly styled 
the Chicago Avenue, is on the corner 
of LaSalle and Chicago Avenues, North 
Side. Mr. Moody is now in Chicago plan- 
ning special evangelistic work, in which no 
less than 200 persons are to be engaged dur- 
ing the summer months. 

It may be that Congregational Welshmen 
will be among the summer guests. They 
will gladden the souls of their Welsh breth- 
ren at the Sardis Church by paying them a 
visit at 143 Peoria Street, where Mr. Evans 
is pastor. Those who are friendly to the 
German work in our churches will find the 
South German Church, corner of James 
Avenue and Ullman,Street, in charge of Mr. 
Sattler. 

Scandinavians will be made welcome at 
the Second Scandinavian Church, on Butler 
Street near Thirty-first Street. 

The list of places of worship is necessarily 
very incomplete. By writing to Rev. J. E. 
Bissell of Batavia, Ill., the secretary of the 
Chicago Ministers’ Union, a directory of the 
Congregational churches and missions in 

‘Chicago and vicinity can be obtained so 
long as the limited edition supplies the de- 
mand. As a last word, will not visiting 
Christians during the World’s Fair “ do the 
thing that lies next them,” i. ¢., go to the 
small, unpretentious church, if it is the 
nearest one to your lodgings, though the 
pastor be unheralded and to fame unknown? 
Quite as likely his preaching will ‘“ minister 
grace to the hearers,’ and those who wor- 
ship in such places are quite as likely to be 
those who ‘‘ worship in spirit and truth, for 
such doth the Father seek to be his wor- 
shipers.”’ Ona: 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


The word Australia is very often loosely 
applied. to the group of islands which, taken 
together, make up Australasia, but, strictly 
speaking, it should be confined to the conti- 
nent which comprises the five colonies of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland and Western Australia. The 
word Australasia covers these colonies to- 
gether with the island colonies of Tasmania 
and New Zealand. . 

Australasian Congregationalism began in 
Tasmania in 1830. It has not made very 
rapid growth there. The census of 1891 
gave 4,501 adherents, This is not a large 
return for a colony which has an area of 
26,375 square miles and a population of 152,- 
619. Tasmania is apparently a healthy 
place, for six Congregational pastors were 
able to make up amongst them 300 years of 
pastoral life in that colony. New Zealand 

has an area of 104,235 square miles and a 

population of 634,058. In this great oxtent 
of country Congregationalism is very poorly 
represented, The census returns gave our 
adherents as 6,685. Congregationalism is 
completely overshadowed by the Church of 
England and the Presbyterian Church. 
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New South Wales, ‘“‘the mother colony,”’ 
with an area of 309,175 square miles and a 
population of 1,165,300 contains more Congre- 
gationalists than any other colony, the num- 
ber being 24,112. During the last decade the 
increase of population has been at the rate 
of 49.56 per cent., the denominationalincrease 
at the rate of 68.28 per cent. Between the 
colonies of New South Wales and Victoria 
there has been for many years a keen rivalry. 
Victoria is the smallest colony on the Aus- 
tralian continent. It is, however, the most 
thickly populated. With its area of 87,884 
square miles it has a population of 1,157,804. 
The adherents of Congregationalism num- 
ber 22,120, being 1.06 of the population. 
Congregationalism took its rise in Victoria 
in 1838 in Collins Street, Melbourne. The 
church in that place is now under the pas- 
toral care of Dr. Bevan, a name as familiar 
to American as to Australian ears. Though 
the Collins Street Church has been affected, 
like other churches in these colonies simi- 
larly placed, by the influences of ‘subur- 
banism,’’ it has not suffered to the same 
extent and is, at the present time, under its 
genial and scholarly pastor, a center of wide 
influence. South Australia has an area of 
903,425 square miles with a population of 
325,766. Next to Western Australia it is the 
largest of the colonies. In the census of 
1891 there were 11,882 who registered them- 
selves as Congregationalists, 

The next colony to be named is Queens- 
land, which has an area of 668,224 square 
miles, with a population of 410,346, The 
census of 1891 gave 8,571 Congregational 
adherents, a percentage of 2.17 of the popu- 
lation. Organized Congregationalism began 
in the town of Ipswich in 1851. Queensland 
has been called ‘‘a colony of magnificent dis- 
tances.”” A Congregationalist leaving one 
of the churches in the capital, Brisbane, 
would have to travel 200 miles north before 
coming to the next Congregational church 
and 200 miles further north before coming 
to the next. 

The last of the colonies to be referred to 
is Western Australia, Itis the largest and 
most thinly populated of them all. It has 
an area of 975,920 square miles, with 53,285 
people. We have three churches, with 1,573 
adherents. Congregationalism began there 
in1847. Until very recently it was a ‘“‘ crown 
colony,”’ governed directly from the colonial 
office. Itis now, however, under ‘ reésponsi- 
ble government.”’ 

Throughout the foregoing statistics I have 
given not the number of church members 
but the number of those who placed their 
names upon the census paper as adherents. 
The total number for Australasia is 79,434. 
If we reckon that one in five is upon the 
church roll (probably a fair, estimate) we 
shall have nearly 16,000 persons in fellow- 
ship. These are small numbers out of a 
population of nearly 4,000,000. In estimat- 
ing the relative growth of Congregational- 
ism it must, however, be remembered that 
it has not had the advantage of state aid, 
which has been enjoyed by other denomina- 
tions. It is largely due to the efforts of the 
Congregationalists and Baptists that state 
aid has been abolished jin every colony 
except Western Australia. South Aus- 
tralia is the only colony into which state 
aid was never introduced. The result is 
due principally to the Congregationalists, 
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of state aid (except that in Western Aus- 
tralia) were swept out of Australasia in 
1871. The tendency of the present genera- 
tion of Congregationalists is to ‘* organized 
independency.”” The most notable con- 
bined effort which has been made by the 
Congregational churches is what we are 
accustomed to call ‘‘the jubilee scheme.” 
In 1883 the New South Wales churches cele- 
brated the jubilee of Congregationalism in 
that colony by an offering of £39,000, pay- 
ment of which was extended over a period 
of three years. Victoria followed up the 
action of New South Wales by raising a 
fund of £45,000, payment of which was ex- 
tended over a period of five years. South 
Australia raised £15,000 and Queensland 
£10,000, so that the several jubilee schemes 
resulted in a total offering of £109,000 for 
the four colonies, 

As respects contemporary events, the 
Wesleyans have been holding their confer- 
ences, but the matters they have dealt with 
have, speaking generally, been of denomina- 
tionalinterest. The same may be said of the 
meeting of the New South Wales Presbyte- 
rian Assembly, which closed after sitting for 
eight days. The New South Wales Wesleyans 
sat for seventeen days. The atmosphere in 
both ecclesiastical parliaments seems to have 
been at times electrical, and the Methodists 
sat a good part of the time with closed 
doors. I venture to doubt the wisdom of 
this. The New South Wales Conference 
passed a resolution calling attention to the 
evils of the drink traffic and urging Wesley- 
ans to co-operate for the promotion of “ any 
measure which places in the hands of the 
people the power to diminish or suppress ”’ it. 
Both the conference and the assembly passed 
resolutions protesting against the prize fights 
carried on in Sydney under the disguise 
of ‘glove contests.’”? Two recent deaths 
in these contests have directed public at- 
tention to the subject of prize fighting. It 
was thought that the combatants could not 
be touched under the present law. However, 
the police have arrested twe pairs of pugi- 
lists who contemplated battle, and it is 
hoped that by this method of preliminary 
arrest the eyil can be grappled with. 

In my last letter I spoke of the Queens- 
land floods. They took place at the begin- 
ning of February. Im March came floods in 
New South Wales and the scenes of ruin 
and desolation witnessed in Queensland 
were repeated here, though not on quite so 
extensive ascale. The loss of property is 
estimated at £1,000,000. It is very sad and 
the colony must rise to the occasion and re- 
lieve the distress. At the same time one 
cannot help asking whether when people 
build and plant in the way of a river which 
has a steadfast habit of overflowing its 
banks they expect the laws of nature to be 
altered for their benefit. : 

The political unsettlement continues, 
though the opponents of the governmen:z 
seem more inclined to settle down and ac- 
cept the status quo. The most hopeful omen 
for the future is that Christian people seem 
to be awakening to the necessity for putting 
into Parliament men of clean life who have 
a sincere interest in measures dealing with 
the morals of the people. But in this mat- 
ter they are terribly handicapped by the 
conduct of some who have been associated 
with churches. There is, for instance, C. R. 
Staples of Victoria, who is undergoing a 
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. sentence of five years’ imprisonment. He 
started a £100,000 affair with a paid-up cap- 
ital of £3710s. The annals of land boom- 
ing might be searched in vain to find a more 
audacious piece of financiering. 

The Christian Endeavor movement in New 
South Wales has now reached the ‘local 
union’’ stage of development. Ww. A. 


Se Ree 
QURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in the May North 
American Review, writing on The Gates Ajar 
—Twenty-five Years After, says of her famous 
book and its ‘human argument for a divine 
truth,’ that ‘‘that effort of a girl’s pen has 
never been overthrown by any counter con- 
clusion of the woman’s more mature and 
cautious religions faith.’’ Nevertheless, she 
adds: “ The Biblical Revelation throws some 
light upon our future existence, and no Chris- 
tian believer would incline to underrate it. 
But perhaps it is timely to say here that I do 
not lay quite as much stress as I did in youth, 
having come to believe that it was not one of 
the primary objects of the Bible to gratify 
human curiosity in this direction, but by a 
divine reserve to stimulate both thought and 
trust, so far as these are affected by the final 
mysteries which so intimately concern all 
men. ... The Creator will not forever con- 
fuse and confound the created. Heaven alone 
ean justify earth, and as God liveth justifica- 
tion is sure.’’——John Burroughs says: ‘‘ Sci- 
ence knows no other plan of redemption than 
the survival of the fittest, knows no other day 
of creation than this day, knows no other fall 
of man save the present daily fall of igno- 
rance and vice, knows no heaven or hell save 
those we make for ourselves, knows no im- 
mortality save the persistence of life and force, 
and, finally, knows no God save the infinite 
power that fills and floats all things.” 

Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, in the May 
New England Magazine, tells the story of 
Phillips Brooks and Harvard University, 
which is one of ‘‘a son serving the mother. 
It was an elder son in the old homestead 
counseling his brothers.’’ ‘*‘ What was the se- 
eret of his influence over men?... It was 
the man..... His preaching was the ex- 
pression of himself. ... There are no finer 
hearers than college students; none more 
critical, more just....He gave them his 
life, and it was only life they wanted.... 
They saw this man and became more manly 
in their own desires. From belief in him 
they came to believe in themselves. ... We 
follow his own teaching when we look beyond 
himself. What he taught he did.... His 
mind and heart, open to the world, were wide 
open to the divine life, and this became his 
own.” 

Prof. E. H. Johnson, writing on Christian 
Crotchets, in the Examiner, says: ‘‘ The ques- 
tion is fairly open to pious and thoughtful 
souls, whether, as the Nicene decrees, in con- 
sequence of the Arian controversy, put Christ 
so high that men turned to Mary for a medi- 
ator, so in consequence of the modern Unita- 
rian controversy, and even of the modern 
study of Christ from love of Christ, we may 
not be in some risk of leaving to the many 
who do not worship our Lord, or to the few 
who are greatly above the average in spiritu- 
ality, the privilege of a conscious relation 

. with the Godhead Himself, while we other 
narrower minds make a crotchet and a limita- 
tion out of the name of the only Mediator 
with God. That is to say, we become less re- 
ligious by being more Christian, and in some 
eases I have thought less Christian the more 
Christ was named. The praise of His person 

, Was an apology for depreciation of His work.” 

The conservative Presbyterian does not ap- 


prove ot statements made by Rev. R. F. Hor- 
ton in his lectures at Yale Seminary: ‘‘He 
says that ‘the history of the Anglo-Saxon race 
is as divine as that of the Hebrews.’ That is, 
being interpreted, the Decalogue which the 
Lord gave unto Moses is not more divine than 
Magna Charta, or a penitential Psalm of David 
than a misanthropic song of Lord Byron’s. 
We begin here to get some reason for Mr. 
Thackeray’s pungent sarcasm that the ‘ peer- 
age is. the Englishman’s second Bible.’ The 
first Bible is the record of inspired men who 
wrote as the Lord commanded them and left 
behind them ‘ oracles’ for the generations to 
come. The ‘second Bible’ is the work of her- 
alds and genealogists, and they describe what 
they would call.the flower of the nation in the 


past.”’ : 
ABROAD. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce, contributing to the Review 
of the Churches (April) symposium on the sac- 
raments, says: ‘‘I see in the ideas of sacra- 
meuts entertained by sections of the Christian 
church an exemplification of degeneracy, or 
false development, analogous to what took 
place in the Hebrew religion when it issued in 
Rabbinism, or in the religion of ancient India 
when Vedism gave way to Brahmanism... . 
As certain diseases, after age-long dormancy, 
revive into new virulent activity, so in reli- 
gion phases of thought and conduct, supposed 
to have been argued to death centuries ago, 
may revisit the earth to run a new career of 
influence and power.... An extravagent es- 
timate of the worth of sacraments may give 
rise to the theory that they have no worth at 
all, and to the practice of total neglect... . 
This is the position already of the Quakers. 
A disposition to take up this ground inay be 
indicated in the disuse of sacraments by the 
Salvation Army.’’ 

To the suggestion that the question of the 
maintenance of the Establishment in Scotland 
be determined by a plebiscite, the British 
Weekly says: “Tf the government proves un- 
trustworthy on religious equality, it cannot be 
relied on to pass a safe scheme of home rule. 
For Mr. Gladstone’s principle that a majority 
should have its way in establishing and en- 
dowing the creed it favors is one which Non- 
conformists repudiate with their whole energy 
of conviction. To them it is not a matter to 
be voted on; it is one of right or wrong. They 
could not, without belying their deepest con- 
victions, accept establishment or endowment; 
nor can they acquiesce in the continuance of 
what they regard as entirely contrary to the 
first principles of Christianity. That is why 
we have nothing to say to a plebiscite.’’ 

— 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


BY REV. N. G. CLARK, D.D. 


It is obvious that due proportion between 
the gifts for higher education to colleges for 
men and colleges for women is by no means 
observed. Colleges for men are receiving 
bequests and donations that run up into the 
millions eyery year, while comparatively 
small sums are given to colleges for women. 
The reason is not far to seek. Higher ed- 
ucation for young women is of compara- 
tively recent origin. It is hardly twenty- 
five years since colleges as such for women 
began to be organized. There were a few 
institutions, like Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
here and there, but no thought that colleges 
of equal grade should be established for 
women as for men. 

The progress, however, in this direction, 
and the recognition of the claim of ‘woman 
to the highest culture, marks a new era in 
the history of woman as well as of the best 
interests of society. Sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to secure proper attention. to 


the importance of securing proper endow- 
ments to colleges for women. The alumpz 
of such colleges are as yet too few, and their 
influence is as yet quite unequal to that of. 
the alumni of colleges for men. A hundred 
years hence we may suppose that through 
the alumne of colleges for women adequate 
means will be supplied, but for the present 
there is a great dearth of means, and even 
women, as appears from the reports of the 
past year, seem far more ready to bestow 
large sums on colleges for men rather than 
on those for women. This sentiment will, 
of course, change in time, but before that 
change occurs it devolves on thoughtful 
men and women to have regard to a just 
proportion in bestowing their benefactions 
on colleges. 

There is another quite important con- 
sideration that ought to be kept in mind— 
the drift in most of our colleges for men 
toward substituting science for language 
as a means of culture, and to study the 
physical sciences for purely secular. ends 
after leaving college. In connection with 
this is the marked tendency in colleges to 
adopt elective courses, and thus limit the 
higher education to particular lines of intel- 
lectual effort, just as in the mechanical 
arts men are limiting their attention to a 
particular object, so that a dozen men, for 
example, may be employed in making a 
single article, as a watch or even a shoe. 
The principle adopted in the arts is being 
carried into our higher education and the 
result is proficiency in some one branch of 
science or knowledge, instead of the broader 
culture which used to be known by the 
word ‘‘humanities.’”? Now to meet this 
defect in our higher culture which is likely 
to tell so heavily on the true social life of 
our time there is no better means than 
securing the higher education of our young 
women. In the competitions of trade and 
of business life generally, men are now, and 
in time to come will be still more, absorbed 
in their special pursuits, and the highest 
culture in the home and in society is to be 
left to our cultured women, not to speak 
of the ever widening work of the church 
opened to them on every hand, at home and 
abroad. Who has not seen in the range of 
his acquaintance women who, as wives of 
professional men or of successful business 
men, are the radiant centers of the choicest 
influences for good in the communities 
where they live—the stay and support of 
the pastor, in charge of the benevolent 
enterprises of the church, of various literary 
circles, an inspiration of better thought and 
worthier aims to all who know them, espe- 
cially keeping their husbands, brothers and 
sons from being swallowed up in the secular 
currents of the time. A due regard, there- 
fore, to the best interests of our social life 
and the welfare .of the church will be 
promoted by the higher education of our 
women, and we earnestly commend it to 
thoughtful men and women who have 
means to bestow. 

We would gladly commend the example ~ 
of Professor Horsford, who has done so gen- 
erously and so wisely for Wellesley College, 
supplementing in some measure the gener- 
ous benefactions of Mr. and Mrs. Durant. 
We would commend also the example of 
some individuals who are at this time sup- 
plying Mt. Holyoke College with necessary 
buildings and equipment for scientific study 
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there and for other wants of that institu- 
tion. But both of these colleges, as well as 
other colleges for women, are in need of 
larger equipment. More young women have 
applied already at Wellesley than can be 
received as new students for the coming 
year. Two or three cottages like those al- 
ready built are needed to accommodate the 
newW students. If more students are to 
come a new chapel must be erected and the 
present building can be appropriated for 
classrooms, Thisis butoneexample. Other 
buildings are needed both at Wellesley and 
at Mt. Holyoke. I speak-of these only be- 
cause of my personal acquaintance with 
them; enlargement is indispensable to their 
greatest success. 

Two things more I beg to notice in con- 
nection with these other wants: the endow- 
ment of professorships instead of leaving 
their support dependent upon the income 
from students, and, secondly, a large fund 
for the support of students of limited means 
but of great promise, who will otherwise 
fail of the education they desire. A hun- 
dred scholarshéps at Wellesley would not 
Supply the need in- that direction and as 
many more at Mt. Holyoke would be rap- 
idly taken up, and young women of the 
greatest promise and of the finest intel- 
lectual character, of noble, Christian aims, 
would thus be added to the highest social 
influences and spiritual forces of our time. 


THE ETHICS OF SALVATION, 


Il, 


BY REV. GEORGE D, HERRON, D. D. 


Christ may be to us in our ignorance, as 
He was to the apostles in theirs, the spring 
of all hope, the source of all righteousness, 
the power of all work, if we surrender to His 
absolute authority our whole career of life. 
No man can be greater than his faith and 
there is no faith where there is no self-sur- 
render, The mind may assent entirely to 
all that Christ claims for Himself and accept 
as true His teachings concerning the duties 
of man without the life being vitally re- 
lated to Him. Nomatter what our opinions 
about Christ, we do not believe in Him any 
more than we give over to His keeping and 
direction our every relation and activity. 
Belief in Christ can mean no less than a life 
of fellowship with Him as the source of 
life. That faith isa fiction which does not 
accept Christ’s way of life as the divinely 
chosen course of life for all men. One 
might accept without question the historic 
creeds about the person and work of Christ 
and live an outwardly religious life while 
utterly without faith in Christ as Master. 
Christ cannot be’a Saviour from sin and hell 
to any man who will not accept Him as Mas- 
ter of his daily life. Christ is our Saviour 
only so far as we accept Himas Ruler of our 
_thoughts and deeds. The man who calls 
Christ his Saviour, and yet does not believe 
in the practicability of the Golden Rule in 
the world’s business and social life, has no 
vital faith in Christ. We do not believe in 
Christ any more than we are willing to obey 
Him. ‘ 
It is the religious self-delusion of the 
modern church that calls Jesus Lord with- 
out dreaming of doing things that He com- 
mands, On the other hand, it is equally de- 
lusive to attempt obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ apart from the surrender 
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of the inner life to Him for spiritual suste- 
nance. The creedless Christian moralist 
and the Christless devotee of the creeds are 
alike without the living and the saving faith 
which is the power of a genuine Christian- 
ity. We have no right to consider ourselves 
or decide our conduct, apart from Christ. 
Apart from Him we can do nothing. Ex- 
cept we abide in Him and He abide in us 
we cannot bear the fruit of righteousness. 
We have no power to obey the Golden Rule 
or keep any of His commandments save as 
we receive that power through fellowship 
with Christ. He is the vine and every hu- 
man being isa branch. As the branch ean- 
not bear fruit of itself if detached from the 
vine, no more can we live a life of Christian 
virtue, except in an artificial and formal 
sense, apart from the union of our inner be- 
ings with the soul of Christ. 

Morality which may appear very beautiful 
is nevertheless a lifeless mechanism if it has 
notits sources of action in the love of Christ. 
There is a subtle moral dishonesty in the at- 
tempt to do the things Christ tells us with- 
out calling Him Lord as profound as the 
hypocrisy that calls Him Lord without 
obedience. He who appears to be keeping 
Christ’s commandments without allying him- 
self both inwardly and outwardly with Christ 
deceives himself and his fellowmen as much, 
if not more, than the hypocrite who pro- 
fesses what he does not practice. The body 
can no more live without the soul than the 
soul can live without Christ as its life. The 
race will stand or fall with Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The fate of Christ will be the destiny 
of our humanity. We dare not think of 
society or the individual apart from Him. 
We are free moral agents only in a narrow 
and restricted sense of the term. 

The individualism which has marked the 
religious and political thought of the past 
three centuries rests upon false foundations 
and might logically result in universal an- 
arcby. It is the race that is the unit and 
not the individual. We are members one of 
another and are all the body of Christ, as 
truly as the hands and feet are members of 
the same body. Humanity is the body of 
Christ. As truly as the branch withers 
apart from the vine so surely must death 
come, sometime and somewhere, to the in- 
dividual who does not consent and rejoice 
to be a living and fruitful member of the 
body of Christ. In Christ the history and 
destiny of the race culminate. He is the 
crowning glory, the head and heart, the life 
and truth of our humanity. There is no 
other object than Jesus to attract and sus- 
tain an absolute and intelligent faith. We 
were created in Christ and in Him we are 
redeemed. By no other power than faith in 
Him can we overcome the world. In Christ 
and not in individual freedom, not in inde- 
pendent moral action, is the perfection of 
our human nature. We are complete in 
Christ. Because He lives we live also and 
only because He lives. Christ in us is our 
hope of glory. We are free only as we are 
the slaves of Christ and accept our freedom 
in His name. Except we walk in the light 
of an unfading vision of Christ we walk in 
the dark. Faith in Christ will make a small 
man great and the lack of faith will make a 
great man small. The world’s faith or un- 
faith in Christ is the channel thi ough which 
the centuries will flow. 

The salvation of Christ is as far-zea hin = 
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as human life, deeper than human sin- 
higher than human hope, investing all the 
tasks of men with a divine sacredness. As 
the redemption which Christ has wrought 
unfolds in the processes of history every 
earthly occupation shall become a ministry 
of His gospel. There will comea time when 
buying and selling shall be sacraments of 
moral fellowship, and the reverence that 
gathers about the supper table of the Lord 
shall hallow all our eating and drinking. 
Everything that man does will become an 
act of worship and all human life an un- 
broken communion with God. Government 
will become prayer and commerce a devo- 
tional service. The end of our salvation, in 
the sense in which it can be said to have an 
end, will be the revelation and the establish- 
ment of all the springs and activities of life 
as religion. For life that is not religion, 
whether in the workshop or the home, on 
the highway or in the church, is under the 
power of death. The fruition of our re- 
demption will be a complete humanity, a 
humanity complete in Christ, a humanity 
physically, intellectually and spiritually de 
livered from the corruption of sin and the 
power of death. 

Our knowledge of the depth and hight, 
the length and breadth, the universal com- 
pleteness of the redemption of Christ is 
scant and primary. But it is our highest 
duty and most joyous privilege to follow on 
to know the Lord our Saviour. New light 
is breaking from the skies of Christian hope. 
The analogy between our times and the day 
of Christian beginnings is sharp and unmis- 
takable. The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Voices of need and woe, voices of war and 
peace, are calling the church to repentance 
and our Christian faith to a wider vision 
and a diviner obedience. To freshen and 
purify and enthuse our Christianity is the 
work to which the living Christ now calls 
those who are willing to be his chosen disci- 
ples. We each have our part in making 
ready the way of the Lord in our homes, in 
our church, in our city, in our nation, in the 
world, in building the new earth of peace 
and righteousness which God is creating be- 
neath the false customs and decaying sys- 
tems and crumbling social structures of 
human selfishness. 

— 


THE SUFFOLK SOUTH IN 1854. 


IT. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Among the noticeable books issued in 
1854 was the South Side View of Slavery; 
or, Three Months at the South, in 1854. Its 
author was Nehemiah Adams, pastor of the 
Union Church iu Boston. 

Other works of Dr. Adams were more 
highly appreciated. The Communion Sab- 
bath, issued in 1855, contains thirteen rich 
and helpful sermons. Agnes and the Little 
Key; Bereaved Parents Instructed and Com- 
forted, by her father, tells its object in 
its title. The title does not, however, de- 
scribe the excellence of the work, whose 
sustained interest and touching gentleness, 
as well as spiritual faith, could come only 
from a warm heart, a remarkable intellect 
and personal experience. Bertha and Her 
Baptism was another book of the same beau- 
tiful type. Christ a Friend and The Friends 
of Christ were rich expositions of occur- 
rences found in the Gospels. Evangelical 
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‘faith has seldom found their equal in ex- 
pression. Dr. Dexter’s book of Twelve Dis- 
courses, issued in 1860, was intended to be 
little more than privately printed to aid in 
the erection of a new house of worship, but 
the discourses were admirable specimens of 
sermons which united wealth of thought 
with fine arrangement and clear expression. 
Dr. A. C. Thompson furnished, in 1859, a 
tender, thoughtful and Scriptural work en- 
titled The Better Land; or, The Believer’s 
Journey and Future Home. He added, in 
1860, Morning Hours at Patmos, and in 1863 
The Mercy-Seat; or, Thoughts on Prayer. 
Dr. Laurie had, in 1853, given to the public 
the wonderfully interesting work, Dr. Grant 
and the Mountain Nestorians, which his 
own experience enabled him to make so life- 
like. In 1865 Dr. Laurie issued that de- 
lightful volume, Woman and Her Saviour in 
Persia, Although tending to anachronism, 
I must mention his volume entitled The 
Contributions of our Foreign Missions to 
Science and Human Well-Being, published 
in 1881; a work of inestimable value and 
interest, recognized as such both here and 
in Europe. Dr. Stone, I believe, did not 
furnish a volume until 1866, when he gave 
to the public Memorial Discourses, which 
were practically a farewell to Park Street, 
which he had made so attractive. Dr. Kirk 
gave in book form, in 1860, Discourses, Doc- 
trinal and Practical; but I am not sure that 
these discourses, however good, will ever 
reproduce the fascinating charm of his fer- 
vid eloquence. Homiletics find the same 
difficulty in Whitefield’s sermons. Profes- 
sor Phelps began his volume publications 
in 1859 with that spiritual work, The Still 
Hour. I mention these few volumes because 
they came out at about the same period in 
the life of our association. 

But Dr. Adams’s South Side View 
brought great wrath upon him. It ran 
counter to the rising spirit of antagonism to 
Southern slavery, and those from whom he 
differed were bitter. Partisans, no matter 
how’ good their cause, are likely to be un- 
reasonable and virulent. Perhaps the bet- 
ter the cause the more violent is its defense. 
Even the Congregationalist said (I quote 
from memory only) that many persons 
would consider it a calamity to see him as- 
cending the pulpit stairs in their churches. 
All manner of abuse was hurled at him. 
He was an oppressor, a robber. He upheld 
“the sum of all villainies’’ from love for it. 

_ But in fact, although immovable in any 
position which he took, there never was a 
more conscientious man, nor one of kinder 
heart. The first time I ever saw him was in 


Park Street Church on some occasion when 


he led in prayer. The sweetness of the 
petitions and the gentleness of tone and 
spirit, deeply impressed me and I inquired 
of one near me the name. I learned that it 
was Dr. Adams, who, I had been led to 
suppose, was a hard and unfeeling despot. 
The trouble with his South Side View 
came from the fact that he happened in the 
South to be among some kind-hearted and 
amiable people, heard their statements of 
their perplexities and sympathized with 
them in their own difficulties. I do not be- 
lieve he was a lover of slavery. I had be- 
come quite well acquainted with him from 
his great kindness to me. In speaking of 
this book one day, which he thought had 
been greatly misrepresented, he conceded 


that the rejection of his more favorable view 
of Southern affairs was natural. ‘‘ Brother 
Quint,’”’ he went on to say, ‘‘ I donot wonder 
that people do not believe what I described 
in my book. I would not myself have be- 
lieved it if I had not personally seen it.”’ I 
know I was rude, but I could not-resist 
saying, ‘‘All right, doctor; you know I have 
not seen it.’”” The good man caught the 
hint at once, and after a moment’s blank 
look laughed most heartily. 

I think that his mistake was in theory. 
He was much like President Lord of Dart- 
mouth College in this matter, although not 
so extreme. Dr. Lord believed, I suppose, 
that slavery was a divinely patriarchal insti- 
tution, but he had no conception of Ameri- 
can slavery. He appeared to think that 
Abraham called his servants into prayers 
immediately after breakfast every day, per- 
sonally instructed them in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism and supplied them with 
cake and ice-cream at least twice a weék, 
required only eight hours as a.day’s work, 
with a half-holiday on Saturday, or rather 
Friday, afternoon, and supplied all liberally 
with pocket money. At least, this was the 
impression he made upon us. But Dr. 
Lord was a grand man, and Dartmouth was, 
I believe, the first Eastern college to re- 
ceive a colored student. Dr. Lord admitted 
such an one, and when threatened with an 
exodus of other students he said that the 
colored boy should stay even if it caused 
every other student to leave Dartmouth. 
The colored boy did stay, and the victory of 
equal rights was achieved. Dartmouth has 
never reversed that action. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Dr. Adams was observed March 28, 
1859. One speech at the celebration aroused 
much wrath. It was that of the almost 
peerless orator, Rufus Choate, one of Dr. 
Adams’s parishioners and firm personal 
friends. During that speech I sat within 
six or eight feet of the speaker, being on 
the platform, and I watched his wonderful 
face. I will quote something which Mr. 
Choate said in that speech: 

I have uniformly found it to be true that 
I heard nothing; was assailed by nothing, was 
secularized by nothing, was defended or at- 
tacked by [for?] nothing which I had done, 
nothing for which I had voted or acted in the 
political world without. All of us spent the 
week before, and all of us were obliged to 
spend the week afterwards, more or less in 
that same heated, heaving political world; 
there we acted, there we had to debate, there 
we lost our temper; but I thank my pastor 
that I am able to say, in the presence of so 
many and such respectable clerical friends as 
these, as those I see about me, that never in 
an introductory prayer, never in a hymn, oc- 
casionally or in the ordinary course of public 
worship selected, never by any illustration in 
any sermon, by any train of association, right 
or wrong, was I carried back into the world 
that I had left and which I should have been 
willing, for that day at least, to have forgot- 
ten forever. - 

Mr. Choate was sharply accused of prais- 
ing his pastor for never troubling one’s 
conscience. This was untrue. No man 
could more acutely bring a hearer to feel 
his own sin than could Dr. Adams. 
Mr. Choate objected to was the preaching 
of political sermons. It was a time of in- 
tense feeling upon the slavery question, 
which had really become a national ques- 
tion, made so by national legislation. The 
moral sense of the people awakened to the 
fact that the system itself was asin. Dis- 
cussion of the subject as a political one did 
not much longer trouble anybody, for every 
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one saw it was no political question when 
slavery fired upon Sumter. The history of 
those days shows that technical barriers 
and constitutional limitations and estab- 
lished institutions cannot withstand the 
progress of free thought and widening 
liberty. 

This was in 1859. More than once £ 
thought of that speech of Rufus Choate, 
and of its dislike of political preaching, 
when a few years after the great lawyer's 
only son, bearing the same name, was an 
officer in the same regiment with myself 
—a generous young man, who often ua- 
consciously flashed out the brilliant men- 
tal characteristics of his father. For the 
‘‘heated, heaving political world”? was sub- 
stituted the tramp of armies and the voice 
of cannon. 


<> 


THE MORAL VALUE OF A DOG FIGHT. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY REV. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS, NEWARK, N. J. 


‘* More teachers are wanted at the mission 
school,’’ said the minister. ‘*The need is 
imperative. Who can go?” 

Tom Jones could go and he knew it very 
well. He did not wish to go, however, for 
he was hard at work on week days reading 
law and Sunday afternoon was his only 
time for literature, for music and for rest. 
He hated to give it up. Moreover, he had 
‘“‘neither inclination, experience nor apti- 
tude for mission work,’’ so he affirmed in 
hot argument with his conscience as he 
strode home from church, But conscience 
failed to be convinced. He therefore, with 
a sigh, turned his back on Ruskin and his 
violin, borrowed a quarterly, ‘‘crammed’’ 
the lesson, put in a prompt appearance at 
the chapel and offered himself as a teacher 
that very afternoon. 

The superintendent, seeing in him a 
bright, energetic fellow, with an athletic 
build, straightway decided that he was the 
very man for a certain difficult class which 
had but just been organized.. Now every- 
body knows, by hearsay, more or less about 
the nature of that thing which in a mission 
schoo] is termed ‘‘a difficult class,’ and 
some have the knowledge of experience. 
These latter, at least, will feel a lively sym- 
pathy for our hero as they behold him led 
down the narrow aisle between buzzing 
groups of boys and girls and seated in the 
midst of seven wild, harum-scarum street 
urchins, as untrained and intractable as so 
many unbroken bronchos, fresh. frem the 
range. 

The lesson was on Zechariah’s vision of 
the golden candlestick, whose seven lamps 
were fed from an unfailing fountain. The 
meaning of the vision is suggested, as you 
know, by the memorable words that follow 
it, ‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” Nu 
earnest disciple could ponder such a lesson 
without profit, and our friend, while pre- 
paring to teach it, had himself derived not 
a little comfort and encouragement from its — 
message as he set out upon this new enter- 
prise. ; 

He soon found, however, that to receive 
the lesson for himself was one thing, and te 
impart it to that pack of young rascals was 
quite another. Profoundly ignorant as they 
were of the very alphabet of spiritual truth, 
they could hardly have. gotten a distinct 
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idea of the meaning of that lesson even if 
they had tried. He might almost as well 
have lectured to them on the digamma or 
‘the fourth dimension of space. But did 
they try? Not they. After looking him 
over for a moment or two with a mild curi- 
osity, they proceeded to entertain one an- 
other in their wonted fashion—jostled el- 
bows, kicked shins, compared jackknives 
and other property and carried on all the 
while an animated conversation in a loud 
and penetrating undertone. At last, while 
the teacher was attending to the preserva- 
tion of order at one end of the line, a young 
aparchist at the other shied a hymn-book 
clear across the room, which struck off the 
hat from one of the lady teachers. There- 
upon a great deal of tittering arose among 
the neighboring classes and all the neigh- 
boring teachers said, ‘‘Hush!”’ and looked 
shocked and grieved. The superintendent 
said, ‘‘Boys!’’ very sternly and looked 
shocked and grieved also, and surprised as 
well, 

This little episode convinced Thomas 
Jones that the lesson for the day, however 
well it might fit him, was not for his class, 
he therefore closed his Bible and looking 
them full in the face riveted the attention of 
the lads with a most remarkable question. 

“Have any of you boys,” said he, ‘ever 
seen a dog fight?” 

““ “Seen a dog fight?’’’ said one of them, 
after a moment’s astonished silence, ‘“ yaas; 
all of us has seen dog fights. Why, mister, 
Pye seen a hunderd!” _ 

““When did you see the last one?” 

“Well,”’ after some hesitation, ‘‘de last 
good dog fight I seen was Christmas Day.” 

“When did you last see a dog fight?” 
Jones asked another boy. : 

““Las’ Sunday mornin’,”’ was the prompt 
reply. 

“T seen one yisterday, mister,’ said 
another. | 

““Humph!”’ said the rascal that threw 
the hymn-hook, ‘I was to a dog fight this 
mornin’.”’ 

Having had the freshest experience, as 
was ascertained by dint of careful inquiry, 
the last mentioned youth was invited to 
_ describe the encounter which he had wit- 

nessed. 

“It was like this,’ he began, eagerly, 
“me’n Ferd Schultz was comin’ up de ave- 
mue to Third Street, when I heerd a great 
yelpin’ back of Joe McGaffin’s place. I run 
and looked fru de fencé, and there was a 
yaller dog and a curly black dog fightin’ 
good, all by theirselves. I just stuck my 
head inter der saloon an’ hollerd, ‘ Git onter 
der dog fight!’ an’ mor’n ten fellers come 
runnin’ out de back door, Joe amongst ’em, 
wid his apron on, an’ we made a ring round 
de dogs ””—— 

“So the story went, and every boy in turn 
matched it with another, brief, circumstan- 
tial and vividly told, and all commanding 
closest attention from the entire class. 

When the last story was completed the 
teacher began to ask questions after the 
Socratic method in some such wise as this: 

“Do you like a dog?” 

“What do you call a good dog?” 

“What do you like about a good deg?” 

“Would you like to be a dog?” 

“Would a good dog make a good boy?” 

““What is the difference between a dog 
and a boy ?’’ and so on. 
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It was a success. The boys leaned in 
toward the teacher and listened intently 
and answered his questions freely. There 
was no more disorder in class No. 16. 
Neighboring teachers turned about in their 
seat and looked with undisguised astonish- 
ment and immeasurable relief. The super- 
intendent smiled a delighted smile. 

‘Don’t I know human nature?”’ quoth he. 

Before the sharp stroke of the bell an- 
nounced the closing exercises Thomas Jones 
had given his pupils a lesson that they never 
will forget on the moral nature of man, the 
immortality of the soul and the sinfulness 
and danger of sin and had pointed them to 
the Saviour of the world. 

“Say, fellers,’”’ one little chap observed to 
the others as they were going out, ‘say, 
fellers, ain’t he de boss teacher?” 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES,* 


XIX. MORE HAPS AND MISHAPS, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


Autumn had now come and the work of 
gathering their harvest and making ready 
for the winter demanded attention. Their 
crop of corn was small but at first it ap- 
peared to be sufficient and they sought to 
supplement it with a store of fish and game. 
Says Bradford: 

They begane now to gather in ye small har- 
vest they had, and to fitte up their houses and 
dwellings against winter, being all well re- 
covered in health & strenght, and had all 
things in good plenty; for as some were thus 
imployed in affairs abroad, others were excer- 
sised in fishing, aboute cod, & bass, & other 
fish, of which yey tooke good store, of which 
every family had their portion. All ye somer 
ther was no wante. And now begane to come 
in store of foule, as winter approached, of 
which this place did abound when they came 
first (but afterward decreased by degrees). 
And besids water fotile, ther was great store 
of wild Turkies, of which they tooke many, 
besids venison, &c. Besids they had aboute a 
peck a meale a weeke to a person, or now 
since harvest, Indean corne to yt proportion. 
Which made many afterwards write so largly 
of their plenty hear to their freinds in Eng- 
land, which were not fained, but true reports. 

This confidence in the sufficiency of their 
supplies, however, was soon dissipated. 
On Novy. 11 the Fortune arrived, a small 
ship sent by the London Company which 
had been on the way since early in July, in 
which came thirty-five additional settlers, 
together with Robert Cushman, who had 
started with the Pilgrims on their own 
voyage and had returned in the Speedwell. 

Partly because of imperfect original, equip- 
ment and partly because of the excessive 
length of the voyage, the Fortune’s com- 
pany arrived in a state of lamentable want. 
Instead of adding anything of value to the 
resources of the colony, they had to be fed’ 
and cared for and the colonists eyen had to 
furnish the ship some provisions in order 
that she might reach England again. Some 
suits of clothing seem to have been all 
which she brought as cargo which was of 
much use. So reduced were her people that 
there remained on board 

Not so much as a bisket-cake or any other 
victialls for them, neither had they any bed- 
ing, but some sory things they had in their 
cabins, nor pot, nor pan, to drese any meate 
in; nor overmany cloaths, for many of them 
had brusht away their coats & cloaks at Pli- 
mouth [in England, where they had touched] 
as they came... . The plantation was glad of 
this addition of strenght, but could have 
wished that many of them had been of beter 


condition, and all of them beter furnished 
with provisions; but yt could not be helpte. 


It is plain that the Adventurers in Eng- 
* Copyrighted by Morton Dexter, 1893. 
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land, who had engaged to see that the col- 
ony was properly supplied with what it 
needed, were negligent in respect to both 
quantity and quality of the goods sent out, 
and that little or no care was used to select 
proper persons as additional colonists. The 
Pilgrims, being so reduced in numbers, 
would have been glad of more people, if 
suitably equipped, but more mouths with- 
out more food only embarrassed them. 
With their accustomed courage, however, 
they made the best of the situation. Mr. 
Cushman, who had not come to remain, 
brought letters from’ Thomas Weston and 
his associates reproaching the Pilgrims for 
not having sent back a cargo in the May- 
flower. In view of their knowledge of the 
sufferings of the colony during the May- 
flower’s delay there, the meanness of these 
letters is remarkable and betrays the sordid 
greed of most of the Adventurers and their 
almost complete indifference to the needs of 
the colonists. The Fortune sailed for home 
at the end of a fortnight, Cushman returning 
in her, and she carried back about £500 
worth of clapboards, skins and other goods 
which had been accumulated for this pur- 
pose. Governor Bradford also sent by her a 
manly letter defending himself and his com- 
panions from Weston’s accusations. 

Then precautions against famine had to 
be taken at once. 


The Goyer & his assistante haveing disposed 
these late comers into severall families, as 
yey best could, tooke an exacte accounte of 
all their provissions in store, and proportioned 
ye same to ye number of persons, and found 
that it would not hould out above 6. months 
at halfe alowance, and hardly that. And they 
could not well give less this winter time till 
fish came in againe. So they were presently 
put to half alowance, one as well as an other, 
which begane to be hard, but they bore it 
patiently under hope of supply. 

At the time when they had supposed 
themselves to have food enough to last 
though the winter they had numbered only 
some fifty persons. The addition of thirty- 
five more was a serious matter, Many of 
these new comers also were ‘“‘lusty yonge 
men,’’ sure to be among the hungriest, and 
not likely to be especially patient or con- 
siderate, for they had come to the colony 
recklessly rather than with serious purpose 
and sympathy with its object. Bradford 
describes them as being ‘‘ many of them wild 
enough, who litle considered whither or 
aboute what they wente, till they came into 
ye harbore at Cap-Codd, and ther saw noth- 
ing but a naked and barren place.” Plainly 
they were more of a hindrance than a help 
to the colony. 

Two incidents which befell during this 
same autumn deserve mention here. Soon 
after the Fortune had sailed, at about the 
end of November, a new alarm was caused 
by the Indians. The largest and most war- 
like tribe near enough to Plymouth to take - 
much notice of the colony was the Narra- 
gansett, which occupied most of what now 
is the State of Rhode Island. This tribe, per- 
haps having learned of the reduced numbers 
of the colony, which hardly can have been 
kept secret permanently, undertook to intim- 
idate it, and sent a messenger to Plymouth 
with a bundl of arrows tyed aboute with a 
great sneak-skine [snake-skin]; which their 
interpretours tould them was a threatening & 
a chaleng. 

But they had misunderstood the spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 


Ye Govr, with ye advice of others, sente them 
a round answere, that if they had rather have 
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-warre then peace, they might begine when they 

would; they had done them no wrong, neither 
did yey fear them, or should they find them 
unprovided. And by another messenger sente 
ye sneake-skine back with bullits in it; but 
they would not receive it, but sent it back 
againe. 


This reply quenched the ardor of the Narra- 
gansetts for war, but the Pilgrims at once 
set at work to renew and improve their mili- 
tary organization and built a fence, with 
gates and ‘‘ flankers,’’ all around the settle- 
ment and maintained a systematic watch at 
night and sometimes by day. 

_ The other incident occurred on Christ- 
mas. Says Bradford: 


I shall remmember one passage more, rather 
of mirth then of waight. One ye day called 
Christmas-day, ye Govr caled them out to 
worke, (as was used,) but ye most of this new- 
company [the thirty-five] excused them selves 
and said it wente against their consciences to 
work on yt day. So ye Goyr tould them that 
if they made it mater of conscience, he would 
spare them till they were better informed. So 
he led away ye rest and left them; but when 
they came home at noone from their worke, 
he found them in ye streete at play, openly; 
some pitching ye barr, & some at stoole-ball, 
and shuch like sports. So he went to them, 
and tooke away their implements, and tould 
them that was against his conscience, that 
they should play & others worke. If they 
made ye keeping of it mater of devotion, let 
them kepe their houses, but ther should be no 
gameing or revelling in ye streets. Since 
which time nothing hath been atempted that 
way, at least openly. 


Should this exercise of authority by the 
governor seem arbitrary to any reader, the 
fact should be recalled that the colony was 
face to face with threatening famine and 
already had been for séme weeks on half al- 
Jowance of food. Whatever the governor’s 
ideas about Christmas may have been ordi- 
narily, in the existing circumstances he 
hardly could be blamed for objecting to un- 
timely merry-makings. There was need, 
for the sake of the common safety, that 
every man should work his hardest and 
every day and the release of the young men 
from toil for the day was a generous conces- 
sion in view of the probable insincerity of 
their plea of conscience. 


—<-— 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN SCOoT- 
LAND. 


BY H. C. SHELLEY, GLASGOW. 


Now that a Damoclean sword in the 
shape of a suspensory bill is hanging omi- 
nously over their heads the leaders of the 
Church of Scotland are calling their hench- 
men to arms and preparing for the final 
struggle. No one outside of the Cabinet 
can tell what form the suspensory bill for 
Scotland is to take, but the bare announce- 
ment by Mr. Gladstone of his intention to 
introduce such a measure has set the Pres- 
byterian heather on fire. It is already 
plainly apparent that Scottish Churchmen 
will not this year be allowed their usual 
summer lull, for Church Defense Associa- 
tions are being rapidly organized, and each 
week increases the volume of indignant 
protest which the prime minister’s an- 
nouncement has called forth. 

It is a curious phase of Scottish church 
history that, whereas the Free Church at 
the disruption distinctly avowed its adhe- 
rence to the church and state principle, the 
great bulk of the members of that church 
are now to be found in the camp of the dis- 
establishers. Not all, however. A ‘ faith- 
ful remnant,” as they regard themselves, is 
‘eft. They rejoice in the name of ‘“ Consti- 
tutionalists,’’ and one of their leaders de- 
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clared> the other day that ‘‘ no Free Church- 
man who understands and believes in the 
principles of his church can go in for sepa- 
ration of church and state.’’ Notwithstand- 
ing this dictum, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where the Constitutionalists have their 
stronghold, the parish churches aré’ the 
most sparsely attended. It would be dan- 
gerous to offer even a tentative theory to 
explain how Highland Free Churechmen 
reconcile their belief in constitutional prin- 
ciples with attendance at their own Noncon- 
forming places of worship. Nevertheless, 
these inconsistent religionists are being ap- 
pealed to by upholders of the state church, 
and not in vain. Even in the Lowland pres- 
byteries of the Free Church several motions 
have been proposed expressing disapproval 
of the suspensory bill. 

Students of church history cannot fail to 
be interested in the arguments which are 
being used in defense of retaining the status 
quo of the state church. Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod of Inverness—a relative of the famous 
Dr. Norman Macleod of Glasgow—urges 
that the disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland will be the breaking up of that 
parochial system which has been the glory 
of Scotland for the last three hundred years, 
and which since 1843 has accomplished the 
endowment of nearly 400 new parishes at 
the cost of upwards of £2,000,000. Dr. 
Macleod also lays special emphasis upon 
the fact that in 300 parishes there is no Free 
Church and in 700 parishes no United Pres- 
byterian Church. Quite another line is fol- 
lowed by Dr. Marshall Lang, the moderator- 
elect of the General Assembly. He holds 
that his church is the embodiment of the 
principle that the religion of a nation is not 
a mere private affair and that it is a matter 
of public moment that there should be a 
union between the realm in its government 
and the realm in its religious and moral de- 
velopment, Other leaders, notably Profes- 
sor Story, have been appealing to the patri- 
otic passions of their countrymen and de- 
claring that the Church of Scotland is al- 
most the only national possession they have 
left. Meanwhile, the leaders of the disestab- 
lishment movement are not exceptionally 
enthusiastic over the suspensory bill. Prin- 
cipal Rainy, for instance, says he is not par- 
ticularly in love with it, as he does not 
think that form of legislation called for by 
the conditions of the problem in Scotland. 

One cannot but regret that this violent re- 
newal of the disestablishment controversy 
has broken out in the year which marks the 
jubilee of the disruption. Fifty years have 
done so much to heal the wounds of 1843 
that even the members of the state church 
might have been expected to bear a share 
in celebrating the jubilee of an event which 
at least reflected honor upon their coun- 
try, if not upon their church. For several 
years past ‘there have been pleasant_inter- 
changes of courtesy between the General As- 
semblies of the two churches during their 
annual sittings in May, and the present year 


might have seen a further development of: 


these signs of reunion. But all that, it is 
to be feared, has been rendered practically 
impossible by the present agitation. , Signs 
are multiplying on all hands that the Free 
Church intends to make the most of its jubi- 
lee. Even the ordinary anniversary gather- 
ings of the several congregations are being 
turned into jubilee celebrations, and in many 
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cases an illustrated lecture on the history 
of the church has been made the chief fea- 
ture. The entire church is certainly to be 
congratulated on the fact that the modera- 
tor’s chair during the jubilee year is to be 
filed by Dr. Walter C. Smith of Edinburgh, 
a typical representative of the strongest ele- 
ments of the Free Church as it exists today. 

With such a moderator, representing the 
broad tendency of the chureb, it goes with- 
out saying that the jubilee of 1843 will not 
be celebrated in the spirit of the disruption. 
The church has new watchwords, new lead- 
ers, new ideals. Its recent heresy troubles 
having been used to give point to a jeer ata 
church which claims descent from the men 
of 1843, Dr. Stalker rejoined with the fol- 
lowing effective reply: ‘‘The questions of 
criticism have been agitated more among us 
than elsewhere, and have produced many 
painful differences of opinion. But will 
any one really acquainted with the subject 
cast this in our teeth? These questions are 
at present the common difficulty of all the 
churches, and they are visiting one church 
after another all around the worle. No 
man yet knows what the issue will “be; but 
the church which suffers most in the effort 
to comprehend and solve them is not the 
one that in the judgment of history will be 
held to have deserved least’ well of the 
church universal.”’ 

That Abdiel of the orthodox, Rey. M. 
Macaskill, thought he detected unsound 
views in Professor Bruce's recently pub- 
lished volume on Apologetics, and, having 
committed his opinions to print, he sol- 
emnly asked the college committee to do 
their duty by calling the heretic to their 
bar. Instead of that they have virtually 
called Mr. Macaskill there, for on looking 
into his charges against Dr. Bruce they 
found that the valiant champion of the 
faithful did not even understand the book 
he ventured to criticise! But Mr, Macas- 
kill is not the only sign of the times. 
Some elders of the Free Church dwelling 
in the far north island of Skyé have met in 
conclave and declared that they will sepa- 
rate theinselves from the church unless the 
next General Assembly abolishes the de- 
claratory act. It is certain that the General 
Assembly will do nothing of the kind. 
Separation from the church means sepa- 
ration from the grants of the sustentation 
fund, and there are few Highlands churches 
which would survive the second operation. 
Some years ago such a threat as that made 
by the Skye elders would have caused con- 
siderable consternation, but the supremacy 
of the Highlanders in the affairs of the 
Free Church is now ancient history. 

Little progress is being made with the 
movement for union between the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches. Of words 
there have been plenty, of deeds too few. 
An effort to transform words into deeds 
was made recently in the Ayrshire village 
of Tarbolton—famous for its associations 
with the poet Burns—where there are three 
churches (Established, Free and United 
Presbyterian) for a population of 922. But 
the effort ignominiously failed. Although 
the United Presbyterians were nearly twice 
as many in number as the Free Churchmen, 
the latter by a majority refused to unite in 
one chuich. This is but a sample of the 
practical difficulties in the way. of union on 
a large scale between the two bodies, 
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The Home. 
LITTLE HOMER'S SLATE. 


After dear old grandma died, 
Hunting through an oaken chest 
In the attic, we espied 
What repaid our childish quest ; 
~  ’Twas a homely little slate, 
Seemingly of ancient date. 


On its quaint and battered face 
Was the picture of a cart, 

Drawn with all that awkward grace 
Which betokens childish art; 

But what meant this legend,, pray, 

‘* Homer drew this yesterday ’*? 


Mother recollected then 

What the years were fain to hide— 
She was but a baby when 

Little Homer lived and died ; 
Forty years, so mother said, 
Little Homer had been dead. 


This one secret through those years 
Grandma kept from all apart, 
Hallowed by her lonely tears 
And the breaking of her heart ; 
While each year that sped away 
Seemed to her but yesterday. 


So the homely little slate 
Grandma’s baby’s fingers pressed, 
To a memory consecrate, 
Lieth in ine oaken chest, 
Where, unwilling we should know, 
Grandma put it years ago. 


—Hugene Field. 


LISTENING TO THE SCRIPTURES. 
Even good and conscientious people are 
sometimes surprised to find that they have 
been hearing the Scriptures read without 
really taking in a word. Among children 
it is perhaps the exception to find attentive 
listeners to any sort of religious exercises. 
How else can we account for the unfamil- 
larity of many important parts of the Bible 
among those who have been brought up in 
Christian families, and have heard the Bible 
read daily in their homes, several times 
weekly in the house of God and on many 
other occasions? Yet this unfamiliarity 
must be apparent to all those who have con- 
versed with young people upon Scriptural 
subjects. 
The shrewd principal of a large school 
once inquired at the close of the morning 
devotional services if any pupil present 
could tell what chapter had just been read, 
or anything which it contained. Not one 
responded, though the most perfect quiet 
sand order had been maintained throughout 
all the exercises. On the following morning 
three or four could remember, having been 
warned by the experience of the previous 
day. In the course of a few weeks, the 
inquiries having been judiciously repeated 
from time to time, nearly every one of the 
pupils could tell something of what had 
been read, and a proper habit was gradually 
substituted for the irreverent and mentally 
dangerous one of inattention which had pre- 
vailed before, 

It will be found a good plan for parents 
to make a practice of asking their children, 
after church, something of. the Svuripture 
that has been read, the sermon and the 
hymns which have been sung. A general 
conversation upon the subject, not. critical 
nor flippant, forms the best occasion for 
instituting these inquiries, which need not 
be, indeed would much better not be, di- 


te 
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rect. It is an unpleasant thought that we 
ever listen, or that our children can listen, 
to the sacred words of the book which we 
prize most on earth without comprehending 
their meaning or even remembering what 
they were.’ There must be something wrong 
if this state of things is allowed to continue. 

It will be found greatly to stimulate the 
interest of the whole family in the morning 
Scripture reading if brief comments and ex- 


‘planations are judiciously made from time to 


time by the older members of the family. It 
goes without saying that reading in turn by 
all is more likely to maintain interest: than 
the reading of the whole lesson by any one, 
while the time consumed in the two meth- 
ods will not, if the children have been prop- 
erly trained, differ materially. Everybody 
enjoys most those exercises in which he has 
some part himself, unless he is hopelessiy 
lazy or diffident, or has paid for his enter- 
tainment. In any case, care should be taken 
to see that no member of our own families 
habitually listens to the reading of any- 
thing, especially the Bible, without paying 
strict attention to it. The habit of mind is, 
as has been said, an injurious one intellec- 
tually, and it involves, besides, the moral 
obliquity of only half doing a thing, a blem- 
ish which must in time, unless counteracted, 
inevitably affect the whole moral character, 


oa 


OUR DEBT TO THE COUNTRY PAR- 
SONAGE. 


BY MRS. M. K. SANGSTER,. 


I do not think we acknowledge as we 
ought our debt to the country parsonage. 
That little home of self-denial, of conse- 
cration to ideal ends, of culture, of warm- 
hearted piety, a star of strength and beauty, 
shines far out over the steep hill paths and 
the green valleys of New England. It is 
set in the midst of a community where, as 
a rule, self-denial and honest self-respect 
prevail. A little house with a half-dozen 
rooms. One of these is the minister’s study. 
I can see it as I write. There is a plain, 
well-worn desk near the window, on which, 
close to the pastor’s hand, lie the Bible, 
the concordance, the small, brown-covered 
Greek Testament and the big Unabridged 
Dictionary; very likely, too, the church 
hymn-book and the Congregationalist, with 
sheets of paper bearing notes tor*sermons 
and the several other evidences of toil and 


diligence which appertain to the minister’s 


workshop. On the shelves which line the 
side between the window and the door 
books, large and small, stand in orderly 
rows. ‘The minister’s wife dusts them, 
and sometimes, when she has a half-hour 
to spare, drops into the low chair near the 
fire, where all her babies have been rocked 
to sleep, and reads a page from some favor- 
ite author. It rests her to look at the backs 
of the books, she says, even when she has 
not time to read them. 

From that little study what influences go 
out into the parish and from the parish to 
the world! Around the church, with its 
white spire, and around the parsonage 
stretch worn, old fields which yield but 
meager harvests wrested from the ground 
by hardest labor. Thence the sturdy sons 
of the soil hasten in their early manhood to 


seek an easier life and golden gains in some 


crowded seaport or stirring inland town. 
Before the boy leaves home, however, 


f 


home has set her stamp upon him and im- 
pressed him with her indelible trade-mark. 
He is alert, intelligent, ambitious and anx- 
ious to make the most of himself, and ‘so 
he has taken many a problem and many 
a baffling question to the minister’s house. 
He has borrowed the minister’s books, the 
minister’s library being generously at the 
disposal of those of the people who are 
book hungry, and he has gained many a 
little hint and useful suggestion from the 
minister’s wife and daughter. The touch 
of social polish, easé of manner, quickness 
of repartee, the savoir-faire, which make 
the difference between awkwardness and 
grace of bearing, are often gained insensibly 
by lads who have had limited opportunities 
in a social way through this very inter- 
course with the minister and his family. 

If, as is probable, the minister keeps in 
frequent communication with the world 
outside his parish, he brings its feeling of 
activity and its genial manner into his 
daily contact with his people, and they 
catch his spirit and tone. ‘‘Our minister 
has taught us to shake hands,’ said a 
woman not long ago, alluding to a curiously 
reticent and undemonstrative village congre- 
gation. They were in truth a warm-hearted 
set, but they had not cultivated the gift of 
expression, and it was developed in them 
by the hearty and genial air of the young 
‘“Greatheart’’? who became their pastor. 

Whoever has observed the preaching in 
country pulpits will bear witness that it is 
almost invariably thoughtful, devout and 
earnest. Often it is also eloquent and 
scholarly. From the gray-headed, brown- 
handed deacons who listen critically, yet 
sympathetically, to the presentation of gos- 
pel truths, to the bright girls and boys who 
wait after morning service to attend the 
Sunday school, no one fails to be affected 
in greater or less degree by the excellent 
preaching. Ihave been fed with the finest 
of the wheat in country churches so that 
certain summers amone the hills live in 
most grateful memory. 

But it is as much to the minister’s wife, 
who does no preaching, as to the good man 
himself that the church at large owes a debt. 
In her thin hand she holds deftly the social 
threads which converge at the parsonage. 
It is she who cheers her husband in the hour 
of depression, the reaction after the fervor 
of preaching, when he fears he will never 
preach again, she who sends him forth to 
call on this and the other parishioner, re- 
minds him of the visitor stopping at the 
doctor's, and the anxious time a neighbor is 
having over a son ill in a distant township. 
A college graduate herself, she keeps up cer- 
tain studies, perhaps finds time to catalogue 
the flora or the birds of the neighborhood, 
and sets to the girls of the place an example 
of lovely, harmonious womanhood which it 
is well for them to see and to follow. 

Let us not be slow to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the country parsonage. Can 
we not in some thoughtful moment discover 
a way to brighten it? 
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HOW TO GO TO SLEEP. 


Begin at your toes to relax, loosen all 
your joints and muscles, unbind your fin- 
gers, shake your wrists loose, take the curve 
and strain out of your neck, go all to pieces, 
in fact, and see how the day’s fatigue seems 
to slip off from you and the gentle mantle 
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of rest and oblivion enfolds you like a gar- 


’ usual feminine mistakes. 
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ment.—Laws of Life. 
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MY CHECK-BOOK AND WHAT CAME 
OPE. 


BY KATHARINE G. WARE. 


I began my married life on the old-fash- 
ioned financial basis—what was mine was 
my husband’s, what was his was his own. 
When I needed money I had to ask for it. 
I hated to, kind and generous though my 
husband was, and the result was that I 
preferred running up bills to telling my 
husband that my purse was empty. He 
paid the bills without a demur but with a 
sigh, for his salary was not large, and I 
grew into the habit of expressing surprise 
to him that he did not make our income go 
farther. Yet I knew he was careful and 
that he would scorn to spend on his own 
self-indulgence what he denied me. Still I 
was clear on one point—if I could have 
more ready money I could spend to greater 
advantage. 

After a time, seeing him burdened with 
care and longing to help him, I proposed 
that he should give me a certain amount 
weekly for the household expenses. The 
plan was tried and worked well. Every 
Saturday night he sat down at my desk 
with me, teaching me how to keep my ac- 
counts, of which I knew less than of Greek 
or Latin—more shame to me. How to bal- 
ance them was the rub! The book gener- 
ally represented me with more money in 
my purse than cash in hand. John laughed 
at me, saying: ‘‘ Here is a woman scrupu- 
lous to pay the washerwoman the thirteenth 
cent, if she has to go up three pairs of 
stairs after it, who loses her train rather 
than get off the horse cars without paying 
her fare, and yet her account books are the 
books of an embezzler!”’ 

However, by persevering I became more 
accurate and at the end of a month actually 
came out to a cent, but so ‘‘primmed up 
with majestick pride,’’ as dear Marjorie 
Flemming has it, that John declared me 
unbearable. 

Last year he went abroad on business. 
He placed in the bank a sum sufficient for 
the household expenditures while he was 
gone and gave me a check-book, indulging, 
of course, in the old joke about the wife 
who, when her husband complained that 
she had overdrawn his account, exclaimed 
that it could not be, as she had not used up 
half the checks.in his book! What a sense 
of responsibility came with that little red 
book! The man who thinks that a woman 
intrusted with a check-book will plunge 
into extravagance either has never tried it 
or has married .a fool. When you see in 
black and white just what is left every time 
you draw a check you become, like Sam 
Weller with his new suit, ‘‘ werry careful, 
sir.’ A woman in such a case is in much 
more danger of being parsimonious than 
extravagant. Of course, at first I made the 
IT indorsed checks 
when there was no need of it and did not 
indorse them when I should. Nevertheless, 
my check-book was a constant joy, with 
the stubs to refer to as vouchers, in case 
of a disputed bill or an omission in my ex- 
pense-book, 

When my husband came home it was a 
proud and happy woman who gave him her 


neat pile of receipted bills, her vouchers 
and the check-book, showing a balance of a 
hundred dollars. Was I not a thousand 
times repaid when he folded me in his arms 
in loving surprise and pleasure? The next 
day, without a word from me, he brought 
home a new check-book and laid it in my 
lap to use at my own discretion. “My lips 
trembled as he whispered, ‘‘ The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her.” 

Henceforth we are partners, and he no 
longer carries his anxieties.alone. All bills, 
including taxes and insurance, he brings to 
me. I pay some and he settles thé others. 
We keep each other informed as to what 
checks are out and what we have drawn. 
A little memorandum book kept with a tiny 
peucil between its leaves and always in my 
purse I have found a help. 


THE CAT-BIRD. 
A skulker in a thicket, loud and harsh 
His note, his message so unbeautiful 
It does belie his bird shape, cheat the sense. 
But hark! All suddenly a wondrous lay, 
And from the self-same throat? ’Tis now a 
thrush 

Uttering its nunlike spirit on the air; 
And now a robin, cheery-sweet and plumed 
For morning minstrelsy that wakes the day ; 
And now a mingled rapture of them both 
With somewhat superadded. <A strange bird, 
Yet in his fashion not unlike to man, 
Who often hides a music-potent soul 
Under some uncouth semblance of a song 
That strikes the ear but lamely, till some stress 
Of life, some lyric impulse, bids him break 
His custom, and the world is blessedly 
Enthralled, the melody is so divine. 

—Richard Burton, in Chautauquan. 
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THE NEEDLEWORK GUILD OF 
AMERICA. 

Ten years ago the founder of this move- 
ment, Lady Wolverton of London, said, ‘‘ Our 
primary object is to bring waste and want 
to each other’s relief. There are thousands 
who waste, many more thousands who want. 
The Needlework Guild bridges over the sep- 
aration of these two.’’ With this end in 
view the idea spread rapidly through the 
cities and towns of England, taking form in 
guilds, and two years later the good work, 
so successfully inaugurated there, was taken 
up in our land, 

The guild only asks each woman and 
child, or man, if he is so inclined, to prom- 
ise annually two new, strong, plain gar- 
ments. Anything that can come under the 
head of “necessities of life,’ in the line of 
clothing, sheets, pillowcases and blankets 
is desired. Last year, through the efforts of 
100 guilds, 80,000 garments were given and 
distributed. With their varied gifts and 
opportunities all may find a place in the 
Needlework Guild. The old and young, 
those who. can sew or knit or crochet, those 
who can bring or those who have the gift 
of personal influence, with little individual 
effort may take part in a movement that 
must be great in its results. 

The general officers have their headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, and the plan of organ- 
ization is simple. If one promises ten gar- 
ments she is a director; the director with 
the ten who promise her two garments each 
constitute a circle, which may be increased 
to any number, but the number.of.garments 
pledged must be twenty-two. Five circles 
obtain representation as a vice-president. 
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In September the directors collect all the 
garments from the donors and make out a 
printed list with name and address, sending 
areport of the same to the central bureau. 
In October the garments are assorted and 
counted ready for distribution. Generally 
but one meeting of the officers is required, 
at which, objects of need are presented and 
distribution made for immediate emergen- 
cies. The clothing goes largely to institu- 
tions of local charity or to city missionaries 
who know how to give them most wisely. 
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“REAL MISSIONARIES.” 


CAA KINGS DAUGHTER STORY. 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


The windows of the pleasant sitting-room 
looked down the long street with its pretty 
houses and its well-kept lawns and in the 
distance, out beyond the streets, glimpses of 
the sea. Within the room which the spring 
sunshine flooded with its afternoon glory 
sat a party of girls each busy upon some 
work that she was preparing for a sale 


which was to add to the funds for a hospital — 


bed in one of the wards of the great city of 
which their town was a suburb. These 
King’s Daughters were all from fifteen to 
twenty, even the leader had not yet reached 
her majority, yet they had long been familiar 
with the earnest aims of life and some longed 
to be in the midst of its work. ‘The dis- 
content of aspiration was upon these without 
that wisdom which only time can bring—the 
perception of the full possibilities in some 
directions which the present always has. 

‘“We don’t amount to anything, anyway,”’ 
Kitty White, the prettiest and most am- 
bitious of the circle was saying. ‘ We can 
twaddle about this thing and that, and pre- 
tend we’re all very important. But we can 
never be real missionaries like the people 
who do something worth while. I know 
just how Topsy felt when she said if she 
could be skinned and become white she’d 
try to be good. What's the use of our flat- 
tering ourselves into forgetting that we’re 
only ‘the stay-at-home rangers’? We can t 
swing our influence twenty miles outside 
our own town to save our lives.”’ And Kitty 
stabbed away at the child’s skirt she was 
making as if with her woman’s sword ofa 
needle she could cut her way into the thick 
of the conflict. 

‘‘T was just going to tell you,”’ said Ger- 
trude Ross, when the hum of surprise and 
reluctant assent had somewhat subsided, 
‘*that when I was in town this morning I 
met Miss X. at our headquarters. She told 
me about an Indian girl, who, with a friend 
on her reservation, wanted to join acircle ot 
King’s Daughters in the East. Only these 
two in the neighborhood could use English 
enough to understand or care about this 
thing, and both were very desirous of be- 
coming King’s Daughters. The circle cor- 
responding with her and sending her read- 


ing had been appealed to, but after a very - 


long delay the secretary wrote, just a few 
days ago, that her girls did not care to take 
in the Indians, and probably some other 
circle would be quite ready to do so.” 

‘“How mean!”’ cried Nellie Wyse. 

“So I think,” echoed Florence Granger. 

‘“Then you're just the ones to move and 
second that we take them in,’’ returned 
Gertrude, with a smile that did not hide 
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her eagerness. ‘‘ For that’s what Miss X. 
asked me if my circle would do. I said I'd 
talk it over with you. What do you say, 
girls?” 

A look of solemn surprise had come into 
Kitty White’s face as she bent over her work. 

The following day the request for the 
Indian girl’s address was sent off, and withit 
the kindest little note saying that the circle 
had voted unanimously to invite the Indian 
girls to join them and that they believed 
that to both sides pleasure and profit would 
come of it. 

. . . . ° ° . 
The long rays of the setting sun shone 
across the earth and where against the 
western horizon the wind tossed the dust 
high in the air golden clouds swept over the 
yellow stubble that the August heat and 
drought had left on the fields of Oklahoma. 
Against the eastern sky shone here and 
there a dazzle of light, the reflection from 
the windows of the agency and the school 
buildings; behind these the swell of land 
cut off the vision suddenly, leaving fancy 
free to see beyond at its own sweet will the 
further sweep of plain or the tossing waste 
of an ocean hundreds of miles away. There 
were no trees except around the agency and 
the few Indian houses about it, and the 
horizon line was broken only by scattering 
Indian tepees. Midway on the plain clus- 
tered a group of these, and at the door of 
one of them sat two women whose wrinkled 
faces and skinny hands and eyes vacant of 
all higher intelligence made them look years 
older than they were. 
Before them stood a young girl, her well- 
brushed hair, her lighter complexion, her 
bright eyes and civilized dress proclaiming 
her a returned student from one of the 
Indian training schools and one who, so far 
as she could, kept in her present surround- 
ings the habits that she had learned in more 
favored circumstances. 
But plainly she was in trouble now, for 
her hands worked restlessly with the hand- 
kerchief which had been used surrepti- 
tiously to wipe away her tears, and the eyes 
were still too heavily weighted with these 
to lift up themselves. The women’s beady 
eyes were fastened upon her and smiles re- 
strained by craft were beginning to deepen 
the lines of their grim mouths. These were 
two mothers of the tribe and they made it 
their business to bring into order these 
young girls who came back from school 
with ideas and ways contrary to the usages 
of their people. They were getting on finely 
with this one. In a few weeks at the far- 
thest she would be as much Indian as any 
of them. It needed only patience, and why 
in the world should they not be patient? 
What had they to do? 
“You can’t be different from your peo- 
ple,” one of them insisted now, gathering 
strength from her silence. ‘‘ Be white with 
white people. But now you must be Indian 
again, you must dress like your people and 
live like us, and you must go to the games 
and dances like the rest. You must begin 

tonight. Your dress is in here. Come 
- now,’’ and beckoning, she made a movement 
toward the tepee. 

The listener suddenly lifted her head in 
protest. ‘No, I will not,” she cried. “I 
hate your ways more every day: I won’t 
have them. Let mealone.’”? And she turned 
and began to move away... - : 
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The older woman rose up and caught her 
sharply bythe hand. 

‘“No, no,’’ she said, putting her haggish 
face into Hattie’s, ‘‘I will not let you alone. 
You must do as you are told. How can you 
help it? .Where are your good friends, the 
white people? They all forget you.”’ And 
ner scornful smile burnt the sense of help- 
essness into Hattie’s soul. ‘‘ You are here 

ll alone among your own people,”’ she went 

mm. ‘* You will do as they say.”’ The girl’s 
hand trembled in the scrawny touch, for at 
that moment she had caught sight of a face 
leering out at her—a face that had been 
slowly lifting itself from behind the tepee 
as the talk went on, the face of a young 
man, half brute, half fiend, the son of the 
woman in whose clutches she was. It came 
to her what it all meant; she was to be this 
man’s squaw. The blood beat: back and 
forth in her throat so that she could not 
have spoken if words had come to her. 
“Come into the tepee,’’ repeated the other. 
‘““We take away this dress,’’ and her hand 
slid up Hattie’s sleeve and rested there; 
“we take away all your things not Indian, 
but that,’’? and she pointed to an ornament 
at the girl’s throat, ‘‘ you keep that. It is 
silver; the Indian likes silver as well as the 
white man, we will not take that away from 
you.”’ 

That! No, never! Hattie flung off the 
hated touch and, springing back, stood with 
head erect, eyes flashing and a smile of 
happy triumph on her Jips.. She alone! 
With the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of King’s Daughters like herself all 
wearing this silver cross that banded them 
together like soldiers under the same Com- 
mander! She alone! Everybody forgetting 
her, nobody caring what she did? 

She thrust her hand into her pocket and 
pulled out a letter. Her English name was 
on it, the name by which here in the camp 
only Ruth called her, and all the Indians 
kept these two as much apart as possible. 
‘You know nothing about it; the white 
people do not forget us,’’ she cried. ‘‘ And 
we belong to- them, too, Ruth and J. Lis- 
ten. All the way from the shore of the 
great water this has come to me.”’ 

And she began to read, rendering in In- 
dian as well as she could the news of the 
lives and interests of those happy girls of 
her own circle who half across a continent 
were sending their comrades strength and 
cheer, keeping fresh in their minds the 
memories of the schooldays that they had 
liked so well and feeding the hope of a bet- 
ter future as a prisoner feeds his hope of 
freedom. ‘‘We think of you and we want 
to help you and we pray for you,’’ wrote 
Kitty White, the secretary. ‘‘ And we feel 
that you will be helped to do right.”’ 

‘“Yes, we will be helped to do right,” 
cried the Indian girl, grasping the letter 
tightly in one hand and with the other lay- 
ing hold upon her silver cross. ‘This 
means ‘In His Name’ and people help one 
another ‘In His Name,’ and we are joined 
with these. And up there is the Saviour, 
We. have, only to say ‘In His Name,’ and 
then we can do the hard things»and keep 
from: doing the -wicked ones: This is where 
Ruth and T belong, and we will not go back 
from them and from Him. We will not 


put on the Indian dress.nor. live. the Indian. 


And she:fixed hersteady gazeupon 
They did not:under- 


ways.” 
the women before-her. 
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stand her. But they saw plainly enough 
that a new force had come into her. They 
perceived that she was slipping away from 
them. This should not. be. With a mut- 
tered word to the other, each came forward 
a step, ill at ease under this new mood, but 
determined to force Hattie into the tepee f 
need be. 

Hattie’s desperation was the courage to 
put her faith to the test. ‘I will not live 
like you,”’ she cried, ‘tI never will. ‘In His 
Name’ I command you: Let me alone. Let 
me go.”’ 

They looked into her unquailing eyes. 
They let her go. But they resolved that 
this was not to be theend. Hattieand Ruth, 
with arms about each other, far away from 
the eavesdropping of the tepees—for Indians 
understand more English than white men 
realize—talked over the situation. ‘‘ Let’s 
tell them all about it,”? said Ruth. ‘ Per- 
haps they will help us.” 

‘“Why of course they will. That's what 
the silver cross means, isn’t it? That’s be- 
cause we can do ‘In His Name’ things we 
can’t do without, Ruth.” 

‘‘ Yes,’ returned the girl. ‘‘?’m afraid, 
but we’ll try. There isn’t any other way.” 


Kitty White from her window watched 
two figures down the street up which the 
November wind was sweeping laden with 
sea mist. For Hattie and Ruth had run 
in to see her and had gone away again 
with smiling faces and happy laughter. It 
seemed so strange these Indian girls being 
here at all, and yet it had come about 
so naturally. When Hattie had begged for 
help and they had referred to Miss X., 
it had been found that Ruth was a fine 
seamstress and that Hattie was fond of 
children; and a friend of Gertrude’s had 
wanted the seamstress and Kitty’s aunt had 
found a place for Hattie, who was not only 
successful with the children but was taking 
lessons in stenography and typewriting from 
the president of their circle and promised 
to do well. A happy smile curved Kitty’s 
lips as she recalled Gertrude’s declaration 
that day that there was no end to the good 
which just the sight of those two Indian 
girls was doing to the cause. Then, as she 
looked up into the sky where the evening 
star was beginning to turn golden in the 
twilight, it grew strangely large and near 
and blurred through the mist in her eyes. 

For she had never thought ‘that in all 
her life she could come face to face with 
such mission work as this. Why, anybody 
could! 


a Ne Ne DS ae § 
A NOVEL FEAST. 

The modern bill of fare includes many 
strange dishes and combinations of foods, - 
but it is doubtful if one ever contained such 
a strange collection as was served by an 
antiquary by the name of Goebel, in Brus- 
sels, some time ago. In the language of one 
of the guests, the spread consisted of ‘‘ap- 
ples that ripened more than 1,800 years ago, 
bread made from wheat grown before the 
children of Israel crossed the Red Sea, 
spread with butter made when Elizabeth 
was queen of England and wine that was 
old when Columbus was a boy in Genoa.” 
The apples were from a jar found. in the 
buried city of Pompeii. The wheat was 
found in a chamber of one of the pyramids 
and the:-butter was discovered in an earthen 
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ar on a shelf in an old well in Scotland, 
while the wine came from a vault in Cor- 
inth. There were six guests and the por- 
tions served each were very. small, consist- 
ing of only a mouthful of bread and a tea- 
spoonful of wine. 
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OPENING DAYS OF THE FAIR. 


In spite of bad weather and ‘unfinished 
buildings the paid attendance at Chicago, 
May 1, was nearly twice as great asi that at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition on 
opening day. The total number admitted 
was a little short of 200,000, of whom 40,000 
or 50,000 entered on passes. Only once at 
the Philadelphia Fair did the attendance ex- 
ceed this. But on the second day the 
grounds at Chicago lost much of their holi- 
day appearance and a great army of work- 
men resumed their labors, which had been 
suspended during the opening festivities. 
The Fine Arts Building has a ‘‘no admit- 
tance’’ sign and parts of the Horticultural 
Hall are temporarily closed. Russia’s ex- 
hibit in the Manufactures Building has not 
arrived owing to an ice blockade in the 
Baltic Sea. The Denmark section has this 
placard posted up: ‘‘ Shipment. of exhibits 
and material delayed six. weeks by ice .and 
four weeks by accident to steamer Hekla.’’ 
But as Great Britain, Austria, Germany and 
several other countries are well ahead with 
their exhibits there is plenty to see, and the 
rolling chairs, with guides in light blue uni- 
form, are in great demand. New Jersey is 
the first to dedicate its State building, which 
is a representation of Washington’s head- 
quarters at Morristown. Massachusetts 
takes the lead of all other States in the 
fisheries exhibit. The way in which fish 
are caught, packed and distributed to all 
parts of the continent is finely represented 
by the exhibit from Gloucester. 
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A MODERN NIMROD. 


This is the name which Mr. Stead, in the 
May Review of Reviews, gives to Frederick 
C, Selous, a famous English hunter, whose 
thrilling adventures in Africa will captivate 
every boy reader. He attended school at 
Rugby, and when only fifteen took the sec- 
ond prize for swimming. Unlike most boys 
who are fond of adventure, he never touched 
tobacco in any form, and is as polished in 
his manners as if he had not associated halt 
his lifetime with wild beasts instead of men. 
At nineteen he began his career as hunter 
and explorer and for twenty years has been 
roughing it in tropical Africa. He has 
killed over a hundred elephants, twice as 
many buffaloes, twenty lions and number- 
less antelopes. Yet he is more of a natur- 
alist than a hunter and, like the ancient 
Nimrod, is a builder of cities, having helped 
lay the foundations of future citiés in Ma- 
shonaland, which will eventually make it one 
of the most prosperous of the English colo- 
nies. He greatly resembles Chinese Gordon 
in some of his characteristics and speaks in 
terms of highest praise of the hard-working 
missionaries, who are the pioneers of civili- 
zation in Africa. What he says about the 
lion differs somewhat from the testimony of 
other travelers: 


Mr. Selous does something to vindicate the 
roar of the lion from the discredit heaped 
upon it by Livingstone. The great missionay 
likened it to the booming of an ostrich. Mr. 
Selous says that the ostrich boom sounds as 
loud at fifty yards distance as the roar of a 


lion at a distance of three miles. The two 
notes are as different as the notes of a con- 
certina and a cathedral organ. Mr. Selous 
says there is nothing in nature more grand 
and more awe-inspiring than the roaring of 
several lions in unison, especially if the lis- 
tener, as Mr. Selous was on one occasion, is 
not more than tifteen yards from the perform: 
ers. The old lions who have worn down their 
teeth are the most dangerous to human_ be- 
ings. With them, as with tigers, it is néces- 
sity, not choive, which leads them to diet off 
man. Mr. Selous does not believe there are 
two species of African lions. The black 
maned and the tawny maned are both born of 
the same mother. They travel about some- 
times in troops, sometimes in couples and 
sometimes accompanied by a score of hyenas. 
Mr. Selous says that horses or oxen that have 
never been mauled by a lion have no instinct- 
ive fear of the brute, but once let theni’ expe- 
rience what a lion’s scratch or bite is they 
ever afterwards go mad with terror. Lions 
can get over the ground ata great pace, but 
they come along like a dog at a clumsy look- 
ing gallop, and can usually be overtaken by a 
good horse. 
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GIRL GRADUATES OF TODAY. 


In commenting upon this interesting class 
of young women and how they are likely to 
use their powers Hurper’s Bazar says: 


To the woman who ten, twenty or thirty 
years ago left her school days behind her 
the girl graduate is always a charming ob- 
ject of thought and solicitude. She repre- 
sents what the elder woman used to be. In 
her wistful outlook on the future, her im- 
pulsiveness, her belief in the good things 
life has to offer, her emotional intensity and 
her possibilities all untold, she is what her 
sister or ber mother once was. 

No one can predict precisely what will he 
the outcome of her present forces. In the 
old-fashioned days, sweet in memory as lav- 


ender sprigs in a linen chest, marriage and | 
motherhood seemed the most desirable goals | 


for a woman in the flower of her youth. 
The bud of maiden beauty was to unfold 
into the perfect rose of matronly and wifely 
dignity. 

Her choice of a dozen remunerative pro- 
fessions awaits the fair graduate of the end 
of the century. She may be almost any- 
thing she wills to be, the single bar to her 
advancement lying not in any opposition, 
placed in her pathway by the other sex, but 
in her own possible lack of pluck, patience, 
or perseverance. Those admirable p’s must 
be hers if she would win success as a breed-: 
winner or wear laurels as among the world’s 
foremost toilers. Many a girl lamentably 
fails because she is lacking not in cleverness 
but in thoroughness, and a classroom abil- 
ity is not always the ability which steps to 
the front in the field of life. 

We are not ashamed to confess that we 
cannot place any profession on so high a 
plane, in our estimation, as that old one of 
making a good man’s Jife happy and briny- 
ing up children lovingly and well. Wite and 
mother are queenly titles. No other pro- 
fession ranks these when love opens the 
door for them in a woman’s life. 

We feel, too, a little doubtful whether it 
is best for a woman to combine in her own 
person the offices of housemother and bread- 
winner. The woman who must earn money 
and at the same time keep house, nurse 
babies, sew up seams, manage servants and 
attend to the complex affairs of an estab- 
lishment is to be pitied. She has far to 
much for one pair of hands to do, 


HOW IT IS PRONOUNCED. 


‘‘ How do you pronounce the name of the 
island kingdom which wants to be annexed 
to the United States?’’ is a question fre- 
quently propounded and variously answered 
nowadays. The most commonly accepted 
pronunciation, and the one authorized by 
Lippincott’s, Worcester's, Webster's and the 
Century’s dictionaries, is, for the name ot 
the principal island of the group, ‘‘Hah- 
wi-e,”’ the second syllable accented and the 
‘i’? pronounced as in “ pine.”” The same 
question was once asked of a high caste 
Hawaiian lady, well educated in het own 
and the English language.. She answered: 
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‘‘The proper pronunciation is ‘ Hah-vah- 
e-e.’ There is no ‘w’ in our alphabet, and 
no letter nor combination of letters which 
take the sound of ‘w’ asin English. The 
missionaries who first translated our lan- 
guage found it difficult to pronounce or ex- 
press the sound which is, to my ear, cor- 
rectly conveyed by the letter ‘v,’ softened 
and made full. Our ‘a’ is pronounced 
broad, as you pronounce it in ‘fall,’ and 
our ‘i’ like the English ‘e.’ The rule is to 
pronounce every vowel, and as the excep- 
tion to the rule does not affect the double 
‘i? in Hawaii you will see that the word is 
‘ [lah-vah-e-e.’”’. . . 

There is 4 great difference in the language 
as spoken by the high and low caste of 
Hawaiians.” The insistance upon ‘the “y”? 
instead of the ‘‘ w’’ sound is considered, even 
by some of the well educated and all of the 
uneducated, as something of an affectation, 
and one hears ‘‘ Hah-vah-e-e’’ on the islands 
instead of ‘‘ Hah-wah-e”’ about as often as 
‘‘vahse’’ instead of ‘‘ vase’? in American 
society.— Boston Journal. 
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All the vagabondage in the world begins 
with neglected children.— Victor Hugo. 


Little girl: “ Please, ma’am, Johnny Smart 
is makin’ mistakes in his writing lesson.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ How do you know?”’ 

Little girl: “‘ There’s three capital S’s in the 
copy today, and he’s makin’ L’s.”’ 

Teacher : ‘‘ You can’t see his pen.”’ 

Little girl :‘* No’m, but I can see his tongue.” 
—Good News. 


COPVEICi it. 
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tight cnough 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 
COMES just in time to in- 
troduce two welcome let- 
ters from Kusaie, the little 
missionary island in the 
far away Pacific Ocean, 
nearly nine thousand miles 
from our headquarters in 
Boston. Thisisland; called 
from its almost romantic 
beauty the ‘‘gem of the 
sea,’’ was the first in Micro- 
nesia to be occupied by 


missionaries forty years ago—it was known 


as Strong’s Island then. There the dif- 
ferent Morning Stars which we children 
built have made their annual visits and 
brought back after many days the report of 
what the religion of the Bible had done for 
Savages. Better look up the Caroline group 
on your map and read the little book called 
the Story of ‘the Morning Stars, written by 
Rey. Hiram Bingham, a veteran missionary 
in the Gilbert Islands and once captain of 
the Star (as your parents will tell you), son 
of Hiram Bingham, the earliest missionary 
to the Hawaiian Islands (as your grand- 
parents will tell you), and the one who has 
just finished in New York, after more than 
thirty years’ labor, the translation of the 
Bible into Gilbertese (as you probably read 
yourselves a few days ago). A little leaflet 
about the new missionary vessel, The Hiram 
“Bingham of the Micronesian Navy, has also 
just been issued. 


These two Kusaian boys were admitted 
to the Corner by the printing of their letters 
nearly a year ago, May 26, 1892, when we 
asked some questions about their island 
home and its boys, whether they had dande- 
lions, breadfruit, what they had to read, 
ete. The Morning Star has now brought 
their answer (to Honolulu): 

Mwot, Kusaig, Noy. 1, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Martin: was glad to get your let- 
ter. It is two weeks since we came home from 
our trip.on the Morning Star to the Marshall 
Islands. We went to Jaluij first because the 
Germans have made a law that the Star must 
go there first. 
‘trading firms are there. Next we went to Ail- 
inglaplap, Namerik, Ebon, Mille [and other 
hard-named isles], and home to Kusaie. At 
some of the islands it is easy to land, but at 
Namerik there is no ship passage, and so the 
ship has to he ‘off and on” while the boat 
goes in over the reef. We got wet this time 
but our clothes got dry after a while. We 
went to Aur for the first time and the meeting 
was held under the cocoanut trees. Mejej 
was another new island where we went to 
leave a teacher. Kwojelin was a third new 
island we went to. Papa wanted to take a 
picture of an old man in his native dress and 
to have him stand by the sacred ‘‘nin”’ tree, 
but he was afraid to. There was a shell in 
the tree from which they used to pour water 
on the heads of sick people. A cocoanut hung 
on the tree to feed the spirit, which never 
seems hungry as the cocoanut stays where it 
is until it drops off. When we got back to 
Jaluij the second time a schooner had just 
arrived bringing the Congregationalist. .. . 
Our home is fifty feet above the ocean. When 
we wake up in the morning we can look out 
upon the ocean from our sleeping-room and 
on all other sides are mountains. We havea 
fine beach with some large trees overhanging 
the water. The native boys are very anxious 
to learn and some of them are quite bright. 
They make little canoes and sail them on the 
water and make balls out of the pandanus 
leaf. They hke to run and play in the moon- 
light. The language is not very hard to learn. 

' We have the Pansy, the Wide Awake, the Mis- 
sion Dayspring and expect to have the Youth’s 
Companion in 1893. We did not have the 
stamp fever until your letter came, but we 
have had it ever since. We have saved a few 
and would like a collection very much. A 
few English-speaking sailors come here. 
Thank you for the nice story of Jimmy. 

Your friend, Nep P, 


ce 


The German commissioner and - 


That is a pretty long letter, but it isn’t 
every day we can hear from a Cornerer in 
the Micronesian Islands—in fact, it is only 
once a year! People who have a disease 
very lightly can give a severe type of it, I 
believe, to others—else these boys could 
never have caught the stamp fever from me. 
However, I will send them a few specimens; 
if any of you wish to do the same you can 
direct to care Rey. O. P. Emerson, Hono- 
lulu, H. I. (five cents the half-ounce). But 
hear what the other boy says: 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...1 will give you the 
names of some of our natives—Lebaki, Laili- 
book, Lejukwe, Laocook, Larebit, Lejaklok 
and Lejibran. [Does every boy’s name begin 
with L?—Mr. M.] The things we have to eat 
are bananas, mummy apples, mangoes, limes, 
taro, breadfrmit, pigeous, fish, crabs, cow’s 
and goat’s milk, besides all the foreign food 
which comes in vans. Breadfruit is very good 
indeed, and the natives cook it on hot stones, 
turning and scraping it with a shell. The 
name of our canoe is *‘ Iju Ban,’”? which means 
Morning Star, or the native name for Venus. 
T am saving all the stamps I can get. Dande- 
lions do not grow here. 

Your loving friend, FRANK P. 

A Hawaiian boy, whose name I have given 
three times above, has just called to see me 
and he says he knew these boys at the other 
side of the earth. He shows me a Honolulu 
paper which is in earnest for annexation. 
You have seen that the President’s private 
commissioner, Mr. Blount, has ‘‘ hauled down 
the American flag’? from the government 


‘buildings at Honolulu, that is, withdrawn 


the United States protectorate. It is said 
that this leaves our Government more free 
to treat with the provisional government 
there. You have noticed, too, that the Brit- 
ish House of Commons has passed Mr, Glad- 
stone’s home rule bill. by a majority of 
forty-three. There has to be another vote 
upon it before it goes to the House of Lords. 
Of course you have read about the great 
nava) demonstration at New York, about 
the quaint Spanish caravels (which the Home 
editor saw with her own eyes), the opening 
of the Columbian Fair at Chicago, etc. 


Three letters relate to birds: 
Boston. 


Tam sure that Mr. Martin is wrong in sug- 
gesting that Nathan H.’s birds were “ rose- 
breasted grosbeaks,’’ and am equally sure they 
were the pine grosbeaks, which have beeu 


quite plentiful this winter. 
Yours truly, F. B. P. 
I am also very sure that Mr. Martin was 
wrong; and the only excuse is that he got 
the information from an ornithological boy 
and gave it without stopping to verify it—a 
very unsafe thing to do. 
f POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Iam reading Little Brothers of the Air and 
find it quite entertaining, but would like to 
obtain a book for an adult. I think you men- 
tioned one not long ago in the Corner. 
M. EB. G. 
Probably it was Birds Through an Opera 
Glass, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75 cents. [2] 
. Kinaston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I take great interest in 
birds’ eggs and would like a good book cost- 
ing about $2.50. Willyou please tell me what 
to get and where? Yours.truly, Henry B. 
I called on Mr, Bradlee Whidden, 18 Arch 
Street, Boston, who makes a specialty of 
books for naturalists. He showed me two 


books—Ernest Ingersoll’s Birds’-Nesting and . 


Dayie’s Nests and Eggs of North American 
Birds. Each/is $1.25, postpaid, but for gen- 
eral use I think the second one (in paper 


covers) is the best book I have seen. ' As- 


you have $2.50 you can get both! 
Mr, MARTIN. 
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IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
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and desires have become, 


“remorse, 
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The Sunday School. 


Prov, 23: 29-35. 


AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 


BY REV. 


Lesson FoR May 21. 


A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The most priceless treasure in the world is 
holy character. The Son of God came among 
inen to enable them to recover the power to 
become holy which they have lost. There are 
many ways in which this greatest of all losses 
is made manifest, but nove of them are more 
repulsive than drunkenness, A drunkard has 
sunk lower than a beast. His tastes, feelings 
not merely selfish, 
but animal. No good news is more precious 
than is the gospel of Christ to the drunkard 
who receives it. 

But the lesson uow before us will not be 
taught to many drunkards. It will be taught 
to millions of possible drunkards, who may 
also rescue others from becoming drunkards. 
With that purpose in view it should be 
treated, but it is not in itself adequate to that 
purpose, for it is simply a picture of the 
drunkard’s condition. Something is gained 
by showing the picture as a warning, but 
only as a background against which to ex- 
hibit the holy character to which all men 
ought to aspire. We cannot confine ourselves, 
then, to the lesson text. But we place it at 
the head of our study of drunkenness as show- 
ing: 

1. Its effects. Let us bring before us this be- 
ing who was once a man. His natural lan- 
guage is the constant ejaculation of pain and 
“Whose is oh? Whose is alas?” 
The thought that lies nearest the surface in 
his mind when he meets stranger or friend is 
the thought of a dog to bark or fight. ‘‘ Whose 
are contentions?’ Inflammable passions, un- 
restrained by conscience, uncontrolled by 
will, bring out what is brutal in man. We 
inust understand that there is something bru- 
tal in every man which, if allowed to rise into 
control, will surely destroy him. Sir Thomay 
Browne quaintly says, ‘‘ We are all a composi- 
tion of man and beast wherein we must en- 
deavor to hold the reign of man above the 
beast, and to make sense sit at the feet of 
reason.”’ ‘‘ Whose is groaning? Whose are 
causeless wounds? Whose is the darkling of 


the eyes?” I stood, one Sunday afternoon 
in a street in lower New York, watchin 
the motley crowd drift by, when sudden] 
I heard my own name called. I turnec 


and saw beside me a young man with bat 
tered hat, torn clothes, bruised face, heavy 
watery eyes and trembling limbs. ‘‘ Who are 
you?’’ I exclaimed. ‘ You ought to know 
me,”’ said the man, ‘‘ for you married me.” 
soon recalled him tomy mind. Years before 
I had united him to a fair, trusting, loving 
wife. He had a prosperous business. Chil 
dren were born to them. Then he began to 
seek out mixed wine. It grew more and more 
attractive. It went smoothly down his throat 
and seemed to bring no harm. But by and by 
the shadows came and grew darker. When 
met him he had been more than a month from 
home, none of his friends knew where. His 
wife and children must have been waiting 
with hope dead in their hearts. His money 
was gone, his business was gone, health, am- 
bition, reputation, character, love, all gone. 
He had looked on degraded women (vy. 33) and 
he had lost the sense of obligation to be true 
(v. 34). He looked-on the appetite for drink 
as something outside of himself, for which he 
deserved pity rather than censure, yet its 
blows had not seemed to him so very terrible 
and no doubt he would bow before it again as 
soon as he could compass a dime (v. 35). 
Multiply this case. by thousands’ and: you 
have the picture given in the text, spread far 
and: wide throughout the world. Any teacher 
an-recall instances within his own observa- 
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tion, with woe and’ sorrow and contention 
and complaining and causeless wounds inten- 
sified. I doubt if dwelling on the details of 
this misery and ruin does much toward check- 
ing it. It is an illustration of divine wisdom 
that this one brief poem is the only descrip- 
tion of a drunkard to be found in the pa 
Let us then turn to consider: 

2. The causes of intemperance. Drunkenness 
is a vice of every nation and of every age. 
Every product of nature which contains starch 
or sugar in any of its forms may be made to 
produce by simple fermentation a drink that 
has intoxicating qualities. Though the distil- 
lation of alcohol for drinking purposes has 
enormously increased in recent times, it was 
known in early ages, and the process has been 
found in use among the rudest savages. The 
word ‘‘ whisky” was derived from a phrase 
applied in Ireland to alcoholic liquor in the 
twelfth century. When Captain Cook discov- 
ered the Pacific islands he found that the na- 
tives were in the habit of distillimg spirits. 
In countries where wine drinking is forbid- 
den both by civil and religious laws, as is 
the case in Turkey, drunkenness is common. 
Itis not likely that aleohol will be abolished 
till the desire for it is destroyed or self-con- 
trolled. 

Poverty is one of the causes of intemperance. 
Stinted bodies and stinted minds crave un- 
natural stimulants. The homeless, ill-fed, 
overworked and undisciplined man or woman 
almost inevitably drifts toward the saloon. 
The more meager is the natural and healthful 
supply of food for the body and mind, the eas- 
ier the appetite for liquor is aroused and the 
more imperious are itsdemands. Just empha- 
sis has been laid on the fact that drunkenness 
causes poverty. Too little attention is directed 
to the fact that poverty causes drunkenness. 

Wealth is a cause of intemperance. Riches 
are a curse to the majority of young men with- 
out regular employment and to all whose ani- 
mal propensities are stronger than their men- 
tal and spiritual ambitions. The path from 
the club house to the gilded saloon and from 
that to the low dive is well worn by many a 
rich man’s son. Probably as much dissipa- 
tion and moral ruin from drunkenness is to be 
charged to wealth as to poverty. 

Social customs founded on low ideas of man- 
hood are a cause of intemperance. It isa kind 
of hospitality in a man to ask another to drink 
and when they stand before a bar where liq- 
tor is sold it is counted mean not to offer and 
not to accept. A large part of the business of 

his country is done over the glass of liquor. 
“ommercial travelers are instructed to use it 
reely to effect sales. Low theaters thrive 
largely by the sale of liquor. In great cities 
like Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco I 
have seen large churches on Sunday evenings 
with hardly a score of young men in the pews. 
At midnight of the same Sunday I have stood 
betore the door of a variety theater and seen 
more than a thousand young men coming out. 
One need not go inside to learn that nothing 
in the mysteries there can be attractive toa 
decent mind. But because they are veiled, 
many are snared. Filth of body and filth of 
mind, disease and disgust can be bought for a 
little money joined to all the manhood and 
self-respect one has to offer. Every one who 
is on the way-to become a drunkard is a drum- 
mer for the business. Gambling and lust and 
pride are harnessed with it. Its tinsel prizes 
are everywhere displayed and eagerly sought 
for. The business is more rapid and fatal be- 
cause its victims are disowned as:companions 
by those who press hard on their steps. 

But, after all, the causes of drunkenness 
may all be summed up in one’ word, self-in- 
dulgence: . People- drink-liquor because they 
like it; the. more'they: drink-the better they like 
it and the more feeble their self-control, till 


._ they become simply useless and harmful bur-" 


dens to society. 
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3. The remedies for intemperance. Upon these 
the teacher should spend the longest time, 
though space to treat them here is very brief. 
Yet it was necessary to point out the condi- 
tion and causes of intemperance, for, from 
lack of understanding these, the remedies are 
often misapprehended and misapplied. 

Legal restraints ought to be constantly and 
consistently pressed everywhere as far as the 
public will consent and all wise means should 
be employed further to enlighten the public. 
If we Gan suppress the sale of liquor on Sun- 
day, we should be doing evil to the community 
if we should refuse to co-operate for that end 
unless we could at once suppress the sale for 
the other six days also. If we can reduce 
the number of hours of sale and the num- 
ber of places where liquor is sold, if we can 
separate from the selling the motive of gain, 
then reason and common sense prompt us to 
secure these advantages. But laws for prohi- 
bition passed by trickery, or by compromise 
with those who favor liquor selling, which do 
not represent the will of the people, bring the 
cause of temperance, as well as of truth, into 
contempt. 

Physical aids to cure drunkards are coming 
to demand attention. Remarkable results 
have certainly been effected by some of them, 
and it is to be hoped that whatever is of value 
in them may soon become known as widely as 
it is needed, 

Moral influence is more potent than either, 
for no man is a safe member of society, much 
less a safe guide, who is kept from intemper- 
ance only by compulsion from without or by 
medicine. Those who let liquor alone while 
they are free to drink it, who do this not for 
their own sakes only but for the sake of the 
weak whom they would help and who show, 
as did Daniel and his companions, that they 
are all the stronger, cheerier and manlier for 
their abstinence, are the salt of society in tem- 
perance reform. 

But, most of all, the great remedy for drunk- 
enness and the great safeguard against it is 
redemption from sin through Jesus Christ. 
To cure a man of a specific disease while poi- 
son remains in his blood is only to do hima 
temporary service. It is notable that Christ 
is only on record in the Gospels as twice 
alluding to intemperance, and then only inci- 
dentally by way of illustration. He sought to 
restore lost manhood, and to do this by lead- 
ing men to receive His spirit and become His 
disciples. Anything short of this, however 
enthusiastically undertaken, will prove to be 
but a temporary expedient. Drunkenness, 
like lying, stealing and other vices, will re- 
main till society is renewed by the renewal of 
individual souls into the likeness of Christ. 
As fast as this supreme work progresses in- 
temperance is being conquered, and with it 
all the other sins which degrade manhood. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


A very little boy once found 
An acorn lying on the ground ; 
A while he held it in his play, . 
Then threw it carelessly away. 


Summers and winters went their round, 
And now on that same spot is found 

A lordly oak, whose branches h "ag 

Will winter’s. fiercest storms de 


The boy who threw the acorn there 
Has been a man this many a year, 
But, though a strong, stout man is he, 
He never could uproot that tree. 

The story of the growth of the acorn will 
illustrate the growth of habit. Show an acorn: 
to the children. How tiny it is! How easily 
handled! The boy could carry it in one hand. 
He could toss it and play with it. But he 
planted it. What happened? Picture the | 
tiny tree in different stages of grant, At 
tiny Tactasn Could the bey oaasieaee the tice, 
then? Could: he uproot it?. The boy grew 
and the tree-grew, but the. tree. grew stronger 
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han the man. Could the man uproot the 
mighty oak? The boy planted a tiny seed, 
but the thing that grew mastered him by its 
strength. Is an acorn a good thing to plant? 
Why ? 

Do you ever think of the different things 
that boys and girls plant in their lives every 
day, which are the seeds of habits? Haye you 
ever heard of a man who had ahabit ot getting 
angry and saying harsh words, which had be- 
come too strong for him? Ora habit of drink 
which mastered him? You know he must 
have planted the seed of that habit long before 
and it grew faster than he. Oneangry thought 
is the seed of anger. It may be uprooted at 
the beginning, but it grows deep and fast if it 
is not cast out. ; 

You have all seen glasses of red wine. 
Maybe you think the color is pretty, and you 
look on it’ with pleasure. But a wise man 
wrote long ago, ‘‘ Look not-on the wine when 
itis red.’ Why? Because that same glass of 
pleasing red may be the seed of a terrible 
habit—a habit which sends its roots down so 
deep and spreads its branches so wide that it 
saps the very life of the man who lets it grow. 
When you plant you always must think of 
what is to grow from your seed. Notice some 
of the fruits of this tree of intemperance, 
which may come from the glass of wine. 
(Draw a tree and write on the branches these 
words: woe, sorrow, quarrels, complaints, 
wounds, delirium, foolish words.) Do these 
seem to you pleasant fruits? We talked last 
Sunday of the tree of wisdom. What kind of 
fruits grow on that? (Review the lesson, 
drawing the tree and calling upon the class to 
name the branches and fruit, as was done last 
week.) What was the seed of the tree of in- 
temperance? (Draw the: wineglass.) What 
is the seed of this goodly tree? (Write, The 
fear of the Lord.) Can these trees grow to- 
gether? Don’t you see that one must crowd 
the other out? Which seed will you plant? 


OO 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, May 14-20. Hope for the Hopeless. 


"Ps, 42> Eph. 2: 11-22; Tit. 3:.4-7. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
— 
ARN aia sae 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, May 21-27. Tarrying Near Tempta- 
tion. Prov. 23: 30, 31; Matt. 26: 41. 

Professor Drummond in a recent address at 
Cambridge made clear the difference between 
temptation and sin. A man, he said, is not 
to be blamed because he is tempted. Not un- 
til he consents is he a sinner. Weall need to 
pear this distinction in mind, especially when 
we are in the thick of temptations. From one 
point of view we ought to covet temptation, 
for apart from it no strength or breadth of 
character would be attained. The world’s 
spiritual heroes have wrestled with their 
temptations and made them stepping-stones 
to higher things} At the same time one would 
better not seek tests of this sort simply to put 
his manhood to the proof. When our Lord in- 
cluded in the prayer which He taught His dis- 
ciples the petition ‘‘ lead us not into tempta- 


tion,” He did it with a profound knowledge 


of what the ordinary course of life would 
bring to every individual. He knew that with 
a world as it was then and is today, with a 


' human nature prone to wander, every life, al- 


most from the cradle to the grave, would be 
exposed to temptation of various kinds and of 
different degrees of alluring power. 

Many of us have found this out for our- 
selves, and the wise man does not run into 
danger of this sort. Indeed, often it is the 
part of valor as well as of discretion to run 


from temptation, even at the risk of having - 


fastened upon you the epithet of “ milk-sop” 
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or of “ tied-to-your-mother’s-apron-strings.”’ 
The trouble always comes, as our subject in- 
dicates, from dallying and toying with temp- 
tation. The moment we begin to feel its fas- 
cinations is the critical moment. The next 
step which we take will determine whether 
we shall be victor or vanquished. Certain 
temptations can be avoided simply by a loco- 
motion. Only leave the company in which 
youare. Puta block of houses between you 
and the seduction and you are safe. There 
are certain streets in our great cities which a 
man with any regard for his moral safety will 
shun altogether. It does not detract from the 
gravity of the danger if he enters these re- 
gions, as many travelers do, ostensibly to see 
the sights and in order to lose nothing out of 
their trip which they imagine belongs to the 
regular program. 

But not even a change in location will avail 
in the case of certain temptations of a differ- 
ent nature. We may go to the ends of the 
earth and place ourselves in an entirely dif- 
ferent physical and social environment. But 
suddenly, without any warning, the old temp- 
tation will rear its horrid face. The battle 
then must be fought out wholly in the region 
of one’s inner life, and one must summon to 
the rescue every ally that he can muster. 
The mind, the imagination, the heart demand 
a different sort of treatment from the body. 
To purify and sweeten them, to lift them 
above the reach of the temptation, a new 
power must be injected. The strong man can 
be cast enly through the agency of a stronger. 
Nothing works so well at this time and so 
quickly, to quote Professor Drummond again, 
as the thought of Christ, the vision of Christ. 

Parallel verses: Gen. 13: 12, 13; 19: 15-18, 26; 
Matt. 12: 29, 43-45; 1 Cor. 10:13; 1 Tim. 6:9, 
10; Heb. 2: 18; 3: 12-15;'4: 15, 16; 6: 17, 18; 
Jas. 1: 13, 14; 2 Pet. 2:9; Rey. 3: 10. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Life and Light for May has a pretty and in- 
teresting frontispiece representing the last 
graduating class in the Smyrna Boarding 
School, together with their teacher, Miss A. M. 
Lord. These six girls with their intelligent 
faces and their tasteful European gowns re- 
semble much the girl graduates in our own 
land, and might be a credit to any of our 
schools or seminaries. And this in a country 
where in the past parents considered it foolish 
if not improper to educate their daughters, 
even at the expense of others. Now they are 
glad to pay for the education of their girls, 
and for them to remain illiterate has come to 
be a disgrace. The desire for education is 
ever on the increase as concerns the rising 
generation of women in the empire. * 


The following is an extract from a private 
letter to her brothers written by Miss Mar- 
garet Leitch, who is now in England but soon 
to return to her work in Ceylon: ‘‘ When we 
look over the full summaries of accounts and 
see that quite aside from all we have done for 
India, for the Zenana Society, and aside from 
all we have done for temperance, anti-opium 
and for the American Board’s work in other 
places, we have together with yourselves 
raised, clear of all expenses, over $55,000 in 
eash and secured $275,000 in promises, we 
have much-to rejoice and thank God for.” 


The Missionary Herald publishes a unique 
letter to the American Board from the evan- 
gelical church in Tarsus, Asia Minor. After 
recognizing ‘the fact that it is over thirty 
years since work was begun in that city 
by ‘the missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M., 
the letter states that the church. is now 
ready to assume self-support. Two years 
ago some earnest members promised to give 
a tenth of their gains to the Lord’s work. 
Their number has increased and the pros- 
perity of the church become such that its 


members have unanimously decided to be 
no longer dependent upon the board as a 
church and also to give up the twenty pounds 
annually allowed them for the support of their 
schools in order that more needy places may 
be aided. Thus a true missionary spirit is’ 
manifested and hy the fact as well that these 
people gave about twenty-five pounds for the 
evangelical work in other fields last year. 
The hope is expressed that before the next 
thirty years shall end the people will be able 
to provide for at least two other places, and 
the letter is full of faith and hopefulness for 
the future and expressions of gratitude for 
aid received in the past. 

The statement of the receipts of the A EL. 
M.S. during the financial year just “nded, as 
compared with that of the previous year, is 
as follows: 


1891-92, 

COMELTHUGIORS.. oociecicicg cre cee olewcleeloisinistelnin au slaretd $299,912.58 
MiG ACLS S ina cess = saraictsigla wiaiels huevo oie’ wints eieiel=ie sel akaretere 181,040.54 
1892-93. 

CONTTIOUBIONS... 60.6... cece wees cece tv aceeeervenes $287,364.51 
DO RACIES 05 sje ss vein cle come co tavecniecence sivas sisnnia slew 239,217.10 


This shows a gain for the past financial year 
in legacies of $58,176.56 and loss in contribu- 
tions of $12,548.07, a net gain of $45,628.49. In 
reality, however, there has been a gain in 
contributions of $8,000, the dpparent loss being 
due to the transfer of Michigan, whose con- 
tributions to the national treasury last year 
amounted to $20,000, from the field.of the 
national society to the number of auxiliary 
States. As affairs stand now every dollar of 
the year’s pledges to missionaries has been 
paid, the $75,000 due to the banks canceled, 
while a balance of $3,000 is in the treasury. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, 


General Booth has recently issued the twen- 
ty-sixth annual balance sheet of the Salvation 
Army, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1892. At 
the conclusion of a statement of the aggregate 
income and expenditure he gives the follow- 
ing interesting review : 


The past year has been one of no little bur- 
den, anxiety and trial, but it has witnessed 
some of the most blessed and far-reaching 
spiritual results that we have been permitted 
to see in the whole history of the army. Espe- 
cially has this been the case in some parts of 
our continental field, in Australia, India and, 
during the last few months, in Great Britain. 
The vitality manifested and recent extension 
of the work on the continent of Europe recalls 
the fact that it is about ten years since we 
first commenced our operations there. At 
that time we had not a single worker on the 
other side of the channel. In the face of great 
perversity; in spite of critical and unfriendly 
governments, of hostile religious institutions 
intrenched for centuries in formalism, and 
amidst the extremes of godlessness and in- 
fidelity, the gospel of Jesus and the power of 
the Spirit of God have enabled us to raise a 
force of men and women who boldly confess 
Christ and carry on the work of evangeliza- 
tion in 458 towns, and out of their poverty 
largely maintain 1,836 ofticers. If, during the 
next two or three years, we can give support 
with some liberality to what is already going 
forward in Germany, Belgium and Northern 
Italy, I have no doubt that thousands will be 
won for God in those countries and that, as 
is now the case in Holland, Sweden and Den- 
mark, the work will become in the main a 
self-supporting agency. 

In India the success of the work far exceeds 
our own hopes. Our register of permanent ' 
converts has been increased during the year 
by 5,000 additions, chiefly won from the na- 
tives. Whole villages have been Christian- 
ized, idolatry abolished and the worship of 
Christ set up. True, we shall have to send 
£4,000 or £5,000 to India per year, but it 1s so 
purely and thoroughly missionary work that 
1t will be a shameful slur upon our whole 
Christianity if we fail to support those who 
are struggling in the midst of noble self- 
denial. J 

Here at-home in England we are daily see- 
ing wonders and miracles wrought in the 
name of Jesus. The vilest and the lowest 
are going into the kingdom. During the last 
three months especially I have been privileged 
to bring vast crowds under the influence of 
the truth with such blessed and immediate 
results as to impress me more powerfully than 
ever with the greatness of our opportunity to 
preach the gospel to the poor. 
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Literature. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOE ART LEAGUE. 

This is an organization, formed compara- 
tively recently in Boston, for the purpose of 
placing reproductions of standard works of 
art in our public sshoolrooms. Three rooms 
have been assigned by the school board in 
which the intent of the league has been car- 
tied out with the best results. One is the 
“Roman Room” in the English High School. 
Another is the ‘“‘ American Room ”’ in the Rice 
School. The third is the ‘‘ Randall Room,’’ 
_ named after the giver of the money expended 
upon it, in the Latin School. In the first all 
the reproductions are identified with Rome— 
photographs of the Arch of Constantine, the 
Colosseum, St. Peter’s, etc., and casts of Cx- 
sar, Cicero, Eros, Virgil and the Marble Faun. 
In the second are portraits of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, a bust of Washington and an 
engraving of Columbus before the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. In the third are en- 
gravings of the Battle of Bunker’s HiJl, Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware, Signing the 
Declaration of Independence, facsimiles of 
the Declaration, the Liberty Bell, Independ- 
ence Hall, and the Capitol at Washington, 
busts of Washington, Samuel Adams, Frank- 
lin and Jefferson, and a small copy of Daniel 
French’s Minute Man. Silk nationaland State 
flags also decorate the rooms, and the walls 
and woodwork are tinted artistically and ap- 
propriately. 

The teachers and the scholars alike are 
~ much pleased by these attractions and there 
is abundant evidence already of their good 
effects in promoting the refinement of the 
scholars, in suggesting high ideals, and in 
stimulating historical interest and study as 
well as sincere patriotism. The idea at the 
basis of the work of the league is capable’ of 
large expansion and wide application, and it 
will be well for our country when all our 
schools are thus made at once beautiful and 
additionally instructive. No large sum of 
money is necessary to make a good beginning, 
at the least, and one or two persons in almost 
any school district probably could’ arouse 
enough interest and secure enough money to 
try the experiment thoroughly. Indeed, ona 
small scale it has been tried here or there in 
the past. Probably it often will be found that 
Some one will loan photographs, engravings 
or other appropriate material, upon being as- 
sured that they will be cared for properly. 

Teachers in many localities doubtless will 
find it easy to set in motion an endeavor in 
this line which often will prove more success- 
ful than is anticipated, and the reflex influ- 
ence of such refined and discriminating school 
decoration will be found in due time to be 
considerable in the homes from which the 
scholars come and especially in those which 
they establish for themselves as they grow up. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
TOOLS AND THE MAN. 


This volume, of which the sub-title is Prop- 
erty and Industry under the Christian Law, 
contains Dr. Washington Gladden’s Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale University in 1887, 
which also have been delivered, in whole or in 
part, at two or three other institutions. They 
are eminently judicious and useful discus- 
sions. They exhibit a mastery of their sub- 
ject which is none too common among even 
the abler ones who write or talk about it, and 
they are conspicuously well-balanced and can- 
did. They are rich in timely suggestions and 
are permeated by the spirit of Christ. They 
also are written so vigorously and skillfully as 
to be thoroughly enjoyable by the reader. 

» Dr. Gladden writes as a Christian Socialist 
but with qualifications. He believes in Chris- 
tianity firmly and finally. Healso believes in 
Socialism yet mot as a fimality but as a atep, 


and the next step, to something better than it- 
self. He holds ‘“‘that every intelligent and 
consistent Christian approves of the end at 
which the Socialists are aiming; and that, in 
many of their ideas and methods, Socialists 
and Christians are in closest sympathy.” The 
climax of his book is a statement of the pro- 
jects of the Socialists which Christians safely 
may adopt and try to promote. He teaches 
that Christians are called to rule in the State 
and must not be content to be merely spiritu- 
ally minded but must learn also how to rule 
intelligently and practically. We quote a few 
of his utterances on the point: 


It is sometimes supposed, or seéms to be, 
that if the people are only spiritually minded, 
the affairs of the state will order themselves 
aright by a spontaneous movement. It is a 
vast mistake. .. . The great art of statecraft, 
like the lesser arts of husbandry and healing, 
must be studied by the men who practice 
them—studied patiently and profoundly—else 
they will continuously be making ruinous 
blunders, and no sanctification of the heart 
will prevent or correct these fatalities. They 
must not only mean well; they must know 
how. Itis not enough that their hearts are 
right; their heads must be clear and their 
methods wise. And when Christian men set 
themselves to the study of these great prob- 
lems, they need to understand at the outset 
that their Great Teacher and Guide is not 
Machiavelli the Italian, or Bentham the Eng- 
lishman, but Jesus Christ the Nazarene. 


Dr. Gladden, in ‘his chapters on Property, 
takes the only tenable ground that private 
ownership of land is subordinate to the own- 
ership of the State, i. e., that the State may 
take away a man’s land for sufficient reason. 
But he thinks that the evils of private owner- 
ship of land in, this country have been very 
few, and he. does not anticipate that individ- 
ual ownership will be succeeded by national 
very soon, if ever, although he does not deem 
it improbable that this change may be made 
in England within the lifetime of some of us. 
Here we differ from him, believing that in 
England there is much more probability of 
the breaking up of the great estates and the 
increase of the numbers of private owners 
than of the nationalization of the land. 

We are glad to see that he discusses fully 
and more than once the relation of labor to 
value which is so often and so surprisingly 
misunderstood. The claim is made by many 
who might be supposed to know better that 
labor is the sole cause of value or wealth. 
Of course this is an utter delusion, and, but 
for the number—and the character of some 
among them—who accept it, it hardly would 
need to be treated seriously. Dr. Gladden ex- 
plains its fallacy calmly, patiently and so con- 
clusively that the subject should not need 
further handling. He regards competition as 


-a failure, speaking here somewhat more posi- 


tively than we should, and urging that Chris- 
tianity tends rather toward co-operation, as 
to which we are at one with him. 

His chapter on Reorganization of Industry 
commends profit-sharing warmly, although 
with proper cautions against regarding it as 
a panacea for all’evils, and in his chapter on 
Scientific’ Socialism he makes afresh the con- 
demnatory and unanswerable criticism on such 
schemes as that proposed by Mr. Bellamy that 
their inevitable limitations would be their 
ruin. We quote again: 


It seems to mé,as I try to study out the 
socialistic program, and to see what its actual 
workings would be, that it exaggerates the 
principles of solidarity as much as the old 
régime exaggerates the principle of liberty. 
It might increase the aggregate amount ‘of 
wealth, though I doubt it; it might distribute 
what was produced more evenly; it might 
secure a higher average of creature comforts; 
it might multiply commodities; it would not 
produce men. Scant roomand small stimulus 
would it furnish for the development of high 
character. “Above the dead levels of medi- 
ocrity its sons and daughters could not rise. 
The growth of the highest manhood demands, 
to my thinking, more liberty and more re- 
sponsibility than socialism allows. i 

And this is the final and fatal objection. 


Whatever else we get or lose, we must not 


fail to secure the enduring good of character. 


The test of all institutions, of all systems, is - 


this: What kind of men do they produce? 

Socialism would not abide the test. 
Such works as this and Mr. N. P. Gilman’s 
Socialism and the American Spirit, which we 
reviewed week before last, cannot fail to ren- 
der valuable aid in clarifying and guiding 
popular thought and in promoting the wise 
and Christian settlement of the vexing ques- 
tions to which, they relate. [Houghton, Mit- 
flin & Co. $1.25.] 
; STORIES. 


Iza Young has translated from the original 
Polish Henryk Sienkiewicz’s novel, Without 
Dogma [Little, Brown & Co. $1.50]. It is in 
the form of a memoir and is not so mucha 
story as a study of human nature in certain 
conditions. It is too introspective and meta- 
physical for most readers but there is a not 
inconsiderable class of persons who will ap- 
preciate its power. It is sad, not to say also 
morbid, and is too philosophical and too much 
elaborated for the best effect. But asa deline- 


ation of moods and tempers, of conflicting mo- . 


tives and emotions, it is vivid and instruct- 
ive. But it is undeniably depressing. If the 
author had chosen to give to the nobler ele- 
ments of character more prominence and influ- 
ence his beok would have been both more en- 
joyable and more helpful without being any 
the less. ingenious, striking er graceful as a 
literary production. The publishers have is- 
sued it handsomely. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell has undertaken an 
important missionary service in her little 
story, Some Passages in the Practice of Dr. 
Martha Scarborough [Roberts Bros. $1.00]. 
The point of the book is that more attention 
should be paid to the selection and prepara- 
tion of food and that diet may be made a pow- 
erful aid in overcoming the liquor habit and 
other evils, even when they have been in- 
herited. The book is rich in wisdom and prac- 
tical suggestiveness, and also is a fresh and 
touching story. It will be popular and useful. 
——Heroes of the Goodwin Sands [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50], by Rev. T.S. Treanor, long 
a seamen’s chaplain in Deal and its vicinity, 
is a book made up of true stories of gallant, 
thrilling endeavors to rescue shipwrecked 
sailors and their vessels, cast away on the 
Goodwin Sands, that terrible bank in the Eng- 
lish Channel where so many hundreds of ships 
have perished. The author has portrayed the 
facts with picturesque vividness and Chris- 
tian earnestness, yet without exaggeration. 
Indeed, this seems hardly possible. The boys 
will read the book eagerly and older readers 
will not readily lay it aside. It is a good book 
for the Sunday school library. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., writes bright 
and readable novels, and his latest production 
of this sort, The Dictator [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], is quite entertaining. He does not go 
very deeply into human nature or philosophy 
but narrates a lively tale of incidents in the 
career of aman prominent in the fortunes of 
a South American people. The scene of the 
story, however, is London. The characters 
are drawn vigorously and the large spicing of 
improbability in the plot may be pardoned, 
but it should have been explained how Cap- 
tain Sarrasin’s ‘‘ mild blue’’ eyes on page 127 
had become ‘‘ deep gray ’”’ eyes on page 162.—— 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s early story, To Lee- 
ward [Macmillan & Co. $1.00], is reissued in 
a tasteful form. It aided considerably in es- 
tablishing his fame as a novelist, and many 
who know him only through his more recent 
publications will welcome this opportunity of 
reading it.—A Girl With a Temper [Harper 
& Bros. 50 cents], by H. B. F. Knight, is well 
written and rather above the average in in- 
terest. But its handling of the relations of 
the sexes in reference to marriage seems 
somewhat unnatural and perhaps misleading. 
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POETRY. 


The late J. O. Sargent was an earnest lover 
and student of Horace and he left a volume of 
translations of the poet’s odes which have 
been printed under the title Horatian Echoes 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50]. Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, a college and life-long friend of Mr. 
Sargent, has supplied the introduction to the 

volume, which also includes a biographical 
sketch of the translator. The translations are 
noteworthy for fidelity to the original and for 
the manner in which they reproduce the spirit 
of the ancient time. They also reveal a gen- 
uine poetical talent in the translator. The 
book does not contain all of the odes, as Mr. 
Sargent died before completing the task which 
he had undertaken, but the volume is of more 
than passing importance.—— Prof. W. H. Ap- 
pleton has edited a volume of Greek Poets in 
English Verse (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], 
by various translators. The editor has en- 
deayored, and successfully, to make such a 
colleetion of verse as may reveal the richness 
and variety of the Greek poetry and may stim- 
ulate the reader to seek a larger acquaintance 
therewith. Wedo not understand the volume 
to be intended specially for use as a text-book, 
but it might be so employed to advantage. 

Taking advantage of the special interest in 
Columbus everywhere felt this year, a new 
edition ot the Chronicles of Christopher Colum- 
bus [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], a poem in 
twelve cantos by Margaret Dixon, has been 
published. It is decidedly interesting and 
seems based upon careful historical study. 


But it is a fair criticism that many pages differ 


from good prose writing only in the occasional 
transposition of words, and easily can be 
read so as to appear written in prose. Pages 
112 and 115 may be cited as examples, and 
others might be mentioned almost indefi- 
nitely.—There is considerable descriptive 
power in Mr. W. L. Chittenden’s Ranch Verses 
{G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] but they are 
not conspicuous for reflection or for senti- 
ment. Some are dialect verses, many are 
jaunty and rollicking, and most have a swing 
and force which is agreeable. They are not 
ambitious poems and in their way deserve 
approbation.—In Fleeting Thoughts [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by Caroline E. Pren- 
tiss, there is more of the truly poetical spirit 
but somewhat less of the mastery of rhythm, 


the effort to attain which apparently causes — 


a certain vagueness of the meaning at times. 
Some poems are much better than others. A 
few are of considerable excellence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. F. H. Underwood has set down his ‘‘ rec- 
ollections and appreciations ”’ of the late James 
Russell Lowell in a most enjoyable little vol- 
ume, The Poet and the Man [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00]. It is not a biography but a series of 
pictures and comments, all vivid and loyally 
friendly yet discriminating. It gives a good 
general idea of the subject with many charm- 
ing details. Without giving exceptional prom- 
inence to the point, it makes interesting state- 
ments about Lowell’s religious belief and life, 
and many will be surprised to learn that dur- 
ing a large portion, if not the whole, of his 
life he had a strong admiration for Calvinism. 
The book brings out well the peculiar fresh- 
ness, Vitality and versatility of Lowell’s men- 
tal powers and his sterling manliness. It is 
safe to say that no admirer of the poet will be 
quite content, knowing of this book, until he 
owns it. — 

Mr, Frederic Harrison is nothing if not dog- 
matic and like most dogmatic men he some- 
times says foolish things. In The Choree af 
Books [Macmillan & Co. 75 cents], an essay 
in four chapters, there is considerable sense 
and some nonsense. For instance, his advice 
as to the choice of books is sagacious, it being 
understood that it is addressed to maturé 
readers or, at any rate, not to the young. But 


his wholesale condemnation of collecting rare 
books and rare authors is a blunder. All de- 
pends on what rare authors and volumes are 
sought for. Probably Mr. Harrison means to 
object to the desire for any book simply be- 
cause it has become rare, and, if so, he may be 
right, although this would depend upon cir- 
cumstances. But it is absurd to condemn the 
effort to obtain rare books which possess in- 
herent value. Mr. Harrison had in mind 
while writing, as a postscript states, the library 
of his patron saint, one almcst might say, 
Auguste Comte, which he regards as in most 
subjects a model but which has serious limi- 
tations. 

Colonial days do not lose their fascination 
as modern attention reverts to them increas- 
ingly and such ‘a book as Through Colonial 
Dovrways [J. B. Lippinevstt Co. $1.25], by 
Anne H. Wharton, will find the pleasant wel- 
come which it merits. The author writes of 
the people of the colonial or revolutionary 
times, in New York and Philadelphia, chiefly 
the latter, of their balls, parties and dinners, 
and their loves and Jove-letters, and, having 
had the advantage of abundant and appropri- 
ate material, she has reproduced the past with 
exceptional success. Her book easily takes 
place among the most delightful and suggest- 
ive of its sort. Mrs. Schuyier van Rensselaer 
writes knowingly cf landscape gardening, 
trees, flowers, ete., as well as of art and archi- 
tecture. In her Art Out of Doors [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] she has reproduced 
considerable material which she has contrib- 
uted formerly to Garden and Forest. Those 
who havea fondness for working upon, or per- 
sonally superintending the work upon, their 
own grounds will enjoy her chapters. She 
gives expression to some fanciful views—sttch 
as her objection to a drive running between a 
house and its lawn—but she makes many judi- 
cious suggestions. The book is entertaining, 
will provoke discussion and is a good one to 
be read with large exercise of the right of pri- 
vate judgment. 

Another and amore free and unconventional 
open air book is Frank Bolles’s At the North of 
Bearcamp Water (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], in which the autumnal and early win- 
try scenery of the neighborhood of Chocorua 
in New Hampshire is described, and the ani- 
mals, birds, trees, hills, lakes, and people all 
pay tribute to the author’s loyalty to them 
and their country-side. It is a refreshing, in- 
vigorating book. It should go upon the same 
shelf with those of John Burroughs, Richard 
Jefferies and Bradford Torrey.—Readers of 
Scribner’s Magazine will recognize in Homes in 
City and Country [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$2.00] six papers, by Russell Sturgis, D. G. 
Mitchell, Bruce Price, W. A. Linn and others 
which appeared originally, we believe, in that, 
magazine and which treat of planning houses, 
laying out grounds, building associations, etc., 
in a necessarily brief yet instructive and rea- 
sonably comprehensive manner. 
hundred illustrations, and the book is both at- 
tractive to the eye and helpful! to those intend- 
ing to build houses or lay out grounds. 

Those who enjoy traveling without leaving 
home and do not mind turning over the leaves 
of an unwieldy book will find some of the 
photographs in Scenes from Enery Land [Mast, 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick. $6.50] entertaining. 
There are several hundred of them, including 
some of pictures. They vary very much in in- 
terest and importance, as well as in execu- 
tion. A number of portraits also are in the 
book and these, too, are very miscellaneous 
and several are out of date. The book covers 
too much ground and gives too little apiece to 
most countries. There are only four Swedish 
pictures and three Norwegian, for example, 
and of the seven only four are sufficiently 
characteristic to deserve room. Gen. Lew 
Wallace has furnished a short introduction, 
and T. L. Knox has edited it, but it does not 
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bear careful examination as well as one thinks 
it will when he opens it, and although the vol- 
ume in some respects is among the best of its — 
class, it is not worth anything like its price to 
most people.—-Figure Drawing for Children 
[D. Lothrop Co. $1.25], by Caroline H. Rim- 
mer, contains a series of short papers illus- 
trated by the author, in which instruction is 
given about the child-figure and how to draw 
it. In the hands of a suitable instructor it 
will prove intelligible and serviceable. But 
it does not seem so well suited to the use of 
children as of their older brothers or sisters. 

The bound numbers of Litteli’s Living Age 
[Littell & Co. $2.75] for January, February 
and March form the usual handsome, diversi- 
fied, edifying and entertaining volume, and its 
price has been reduced from three dollars. 
The magazine, the only weekly eclectic in this 
country, costs only eight dollars a year. It is 
a standard favorite.——Parents and all who 
have the care of children ought to, if they do 
not, appreciate the immense importance of the 
principles of health taught in such books as 
Keep Your Mouth Shut (Roberts Bros. 50 cents], 
by Dr. F. A. A. Smith. Both physical welfare 
and personal comeliness depend so closely 
upon closing the lips and breathing habitually 
through the nostrils that it is surprising that 
so little has been inculeated upon the subject 
in such a country as ours until so recently. 
This book will be of great use in directing at- 
tention to the matter. 


NOTES. 


— The May Century appears with a new 
and handsome cover, designed by Mr. Stanford 
White. 


— The English Illustrated Magazineis about 
to print some hitherto unpublished poems by 
Macaulay, written to Lady Knutsford, his 
niece. 

—— The new librarian of the Boston Athe- 
neum is Mr. W. ©. Lane, who has been an 
assistant librarian at Harvard University for 
some years. 

—— The delegates from the English Society 
of Authors to the conference of authors to be 
held at the Chicago Exposition are Walter 
Besant and S. S. Sprigge. 

+ — Miss Charlotte. M. Yonge who, we be- 
‘lieve, has written nearly or quite a hundred 
books aJone, now 18 writing one conjointly 
with Christabel Coleridge. 

—— The prevalent opinion among the New 
York publishers is that the international copy- 
right law thus far has made very little per- 
ceptible difference to either authors or pub- 
lishers. 


—— A new monthly magazine containing 
fresh and original short stories by popular 
authors is announced. It will be entitled 
Storiettes. We should think its resemblance 
to Romance sufficiently close to be trouble- 
some to both. 


— We heartily indorse the recent action 
of the managing committee of the Authors’ 
Society, condemning the modern practice of 
issuing books, especially in new editions, 
without dates, and commending Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. for printing in every issue of a 
book the dates of all preceding issues of it. 


—— A series of autograph letters by George 
Eliot and G. H. Lewes has just been sold for 
$325. The manuscript of a three-page folio 
article on The Secondary Novels of Defoe, by 
Charles Lamb, has just brought $50 in London, 
and at the same sale that of Thackeray’s lec- 
ture on Swift brought $95. 


— The Townsend Library, a large collee- 
tion of published material relating to the War 
of the Rebellion made by Mr. Thomas S. 
Townseni of New York City, is. for sale and 
it has been hoped that Congress would buy it, 
as itought. But Congress has refused, and it 
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is now hoped to secure the collection for some 
American university. Its value is supposed 
to be $50,000 at a reasonable estimate. It is 
deposited for safe keeping at present in the 
Columbia College library. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. f 
A CATHEDRAL CouRTSHIP. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. pp. 164. $1.00. 
DONALD MARCY. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. pp. 
242. $1.25. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W.G. 
Collingwood. Vols. I. and II. pp. 281 and 596. 
5.00. 
je ee STATESMEN. Edited by J.T. Morse, Jr. 
Vols. I.and Il. pp. 387 and 373. $2.50. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
JASON’S QUEST. By D.O.S. Lowell, M.D. 
50 cents. 
ACADEMIC ARITHMETIC. By Prof. Webster Wells. 
pp. 339. $1.00. 
Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
JACK, JR. By Sally Campbell. pp. 348. $1.50. . 
THe House oN THE BEACH. By Julia McNair 
Wright. pp. 339. $1.50. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 


pp. 228. 


A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN History. By W.F. 
Gordy and W.1. Twitchell. pp. 261, $1.20. 
D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
SEAWARD. By Richard Hovey. $1.50, 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 


GODS AND HEROES. pp. 292. 


60 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
LETTERS TO DoRoTHY. By Edith BH. Metcalf. pp. 
62. 12 cents. 
THE FUTURE TENSES OF THE BLESSED LIFE. By 
Rey. F. B. Meyer. py). 162. 50 cents. 
THE [VORY PALACES OF THE KING. By J. W. Chap- 
man, D.D. pp.75. 50 cents. 


By R. E. Francillon. 


THE ABRIDGED CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Ar- 
ranged by Rev. C. E. Long. pp.104. $1.00. 

PRINCETON SERMONS. By the Professors in Prince- 
ton Seminary and Others. pp. 352. $1.50. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN MIssIONs. By Rev. A. J. Gor- 
don, D.D. pp. 241. $1.25. 
ELIZA CHAPPELL PORTER. By Mary H. Porter. pp. 
366. $1.75. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY 
STATES. By David Kinley. pp. 329. 
PHILANTHROPY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
Addams and Others. pp. 268. $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THE GOSPEL OF WORK. By Bishop A. W. Thorold, 
D.D, pp.180. $1.25. 
THE TRANSFIGURED SACKCLOTH. By Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson. pp. 235. $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A HisToRY OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


New York. 

OF THE UNITED 
$1.50. 

By Jane 


TuRY. By W. E. H. Lecky. Five vols. pp. 471, 
517, 548, 473 and 560. $5.00. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 


PALESTINE. By Archibald Henderson, D.D. pp. 
227. $1.00. 
Macmilian & Co. New York. 

SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. Second Series. By Wil- 


liam Winter. pp. 367. 75 cents. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
THE Rose. By H. B. Ellwanger. pp. 310. $1.00. 
American Tract Society. New York. 


IN THE PINE Woops. By Rey. T. L. Baily. pp. 
304. $1.25. 
Brentano’s. New York. 
ABROAD AND AT HOME. By Morris Phillips. pp. 


365. $1.00. 
Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. 
HYMNS AND METRICAL PsALMS. By Thomas Mac- 
Kellar, Ph.D. pp. 262. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. 
118. 40 cents. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
In A PROMISED LAND. By M. A. Bengough. pp. 
318. 50 cents. 


pp. 


MAGAZINES. 


April. PULPIT.—RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
—SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES.—CURRENT TOP- 
1CS.—REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 


May. SCRIBNER’S.—Sr. NICHOLAS.—HOMILETIC RE- 
VIEW.—HARPER’S.—PREACHER’S.—ENGINEERING. 
—G0oD HOUSEKEEPING.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
POLITICS.—FORUM.—ROMANCE.—OVERLAND.— AT- 
LANTICO.—MOTHER’S NURSERY GUIDE.—COTTAGE 
HEARTH.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—NEW ENGLAND.— 
ART AMATEUR.—CENTURY.—BOOK REVIEWS.—ED- 
UCATIONAL REVIEW.—BIBLICAL WORLD.—BOOK- 
BUYER.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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NEW WEST SCHOOLS IN SALT LAKE 
CITY. 


For the past three years we have been con- 
vinced that the time bas come when Congre- 
gationalists ought no longer to maintain paro- 
chial schools in Salt Lake. The continuance 
of this work is open to the same objections 
which are urged against Catholics maintain- 
ing parochial schools in Boston. Rev. J. 
Brainard Thrall, for the last nine years pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Salt 
Lake, who has just left his pastorate to come 


East, emphatically confirms this opinion in an 
article in the May Home Missionary, and he be- 
lieves that it will soon apply, though with 
diminished force, to the entire Territory of 
Utah. He says that all except twelve of the 
140 public school teachers in Salt Lake City 
are non-Mormon and most of them are picked 
and experienced teachers from the East: He 
continues: 


The institutions which were erected a few 
years ago—for example, the parochial school 
system—as a fortress or defense are, in the 
city of Salt Lake, where Gentiles are in full 
control and will continue to remain in full 
control, liable to become an embarrassment to 
the full and unimpeded progress of the public 
school system, and the attempt to continue to 
apply a peculiar treatment, ecclesiastical, edu- 
cational or political to this city, where Gentile 
civilization is in full sway, is beginning to 
appear to thoughtful and far-sighted men illog- 
ical and, in the long run, obstructive, likely 
to require, if indefinitely continued, some spe- 
cial plan to transfer and remove it and to rem- 
edy the evils incidental to it. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there is today no more reason 
for applying such peculiar treatment to the 
city of Salt Lake than to the cities of Omaha, 
Chicago, New York or Boston. This city has 
already, in the political, educational, social 
and ecclesiastical sense, assumed the toga 
virilis of self-government, and it is best for her 
in the long run that she be left to work out 
her own problems. Anything but home rule 
in all these respects can in the long run be 
nothing less than offensive and troublesome 
and will surely lead to incidental and mis- 
chievous anomalies, — 


COMPULSORY CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
IN COLLEGE. 


This subject has been of late actively dis- 
cussed in Amherst, Yale and other colleges. 
It has been urged that the student should be 
left free to attend public worship or not, be- 
cause if college law requires attendance it 
becomes ‘perfunctory. But duty expressed in 
forms of law is not less duty, and often when 
not so expressed ceases to be regarded as duty. 
President Gates of Amherst, in an article in 
Zion’s Herald, put the case in this way: 


It is idle to speak of the laissez faire prin- 
ciple as the proper one to govern a faculty 
in its relations to the spiritual life and the 
moral condition of the college. To leave 
entirely out of consideration the moral tone 
and spiritual life of a body of under-gradu- 
ates is not to guarantee to them freedom, it 
is to deliver them over unaided to the strong 
influence of the worst, the least conscien- 
tious, among their own number—an influ- 
ence the fearful strength of which is well 
knowu to all who have carefully studied the 
life of large bodies of boys and young. men 
who have left home and family influence 
and are not yet responsible as citizens. In 
saying this I yield to no man jn my respect 
for the good purpose and the average moral 
stamina of American young men from sev- 
enteen to twenty-two years of age. But 
there is no time in the life of any body of 
men when moral and religious truth can be 
ignored without injury to the whole life. 
And during the years when home associa- 
tions are first set aside, when the young 
man is feeling his way to his own standards 
of living and is keenly sensitive to the opin- 
ions of those about him, when a reticence 
about his own spiritual life and about reli- 
gious truth, which is often natural, may be 
confirmed into a systematic ignoring of these 
truths—into an atrophy of the spiritual and 
religious nature—at this critical time, to be 
entirely cut off from the influence of Chris- 
tian truth, to have one’s moral condition ig- 
nored, is pre-eminently dangerous. Some 
men will come safely through it. Those 
who are morally and religiously strong will, 
in some cases, withstand this dangerous in- 
fluence. This fact makes it possible to ad- 
vocate this method as one which ‘kills off 
the weakest and strengthens the strongest.”’ 
But the law of the survival of the fittest, in 
morals, is not the law of Christ and is not 
the practice of Christian civilization. Do 
you and I wish our sons subjected to such a 
test during the four years immediately fol- 
lowing their transplanting from the homes 
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where they have received kindly Christian 
nurture? With all the helpful influence — 
which comes from church life and home 
friends when young men are not massed by 
themselves, is the number of those who be- 
come strong, pure men too great? 


SPIRITUAL ACCUMULATIONS. 


Dr. George Leon Walker’s pulpit bow abides 
in its pristine strength, even though he has 
retired from the active pastorate of the First 
Church, Hartford. His people hear him now 
and then, and a few Sundays ago he preached 
a sermon entitled Life’s Labor Not in Vain. 
This has been published and from it we quote: 


With some conspicuous exceptions, espe- 
cially in the Psalms and prophecies, the 
general point of view of the Old Testament 
Scriptures is one from which the quality of 
life and the fruitage of life, good or bad, is 
looked at as illustrated mainly in the pres- 
ent. The good man is encouraged to expect 
the results of rightdoing in temporal pros- 
perity, in children, in friends, in the visible 
smile of heaven upon his endeavors. The 
bad man is taught to look for the requital 
of his wrongdoing in blighted harvests, in 
buried offspring, in losses, enmities, disap- 
pointments. All which within certain lim- 
itations is true teaching; nay, is Christian 
teaching. The tendency of righteousness, 
whether on the plains where Jacob and 
Esau hunted or watched the sheep, or in 
the fields and markets where Connecticut 
farmers and merchants toil and trade, is to 
personal prosperity and family welfare. The 
tendency of unrighteousness is to defeat 
and wretchedness. The Old Testament and 
the New are not at strife on that matter. 

But when, in one of the most poetic and 
familiar of the Psalms, the 49th, read often 
and appropriately at our burial services, 
the writer breathes a threnody over the fate 
of man, and mournfully sings: ‘ 


Be not thou afraid when a man is made rich, 
When the glory of his house is increased ; 

For when he dieth he shall take nothing away, 
His glory shall not descend after him, 


we instinctively feel that however true and 
pathetic that is in the literal sense, and 
from the point of view the Psalmist occu- 
pied, yet that it is not the point of view 
where the later Scriptures stand, where 
fully unfolded Christianity stands, in look- 
ing at the event of mortality. 

‘‘Take nothing away’’ with him! Why, 
the Christian view is he takes everything 
away. Everything substantive and essential 
he takes with him. He takes himself—him- 
self, with the sum total of his memories, 
his history, his character. All that he is, 
all that he has done, all that he has become 
and is fitted for, he takes with him. No 
one can alter it, no one can deprive him of 
it. Wrapped up in the indissoluble integu- 
ments of his spiritual being he carries with 
him his character and all the inwardly re- 
corded story of struggle, endeavor, and per- 
haps of divine regenerating transformation, 
by which that character has been made 
what it is. ‘ 3 

As an old oak tree, cut down and polished 
athwart the grain, will show yeu the various 
experiences of its seven hundred years’ 
growth—a dry, drought-pinching summer 
here, a lush fast-growing summer there, a 
twisting winter storm that rived and cracked 
the grain further on, till in the width of a 
picture-frame or the arm of a chair you can 
trace the story of a century’s experiences— 
so to the finer eye of the spiritual vision 
what a man takes with him embodies all 
possible things of history, memory, experi- 
ence—in a word, of character and so of des- 
tiny. ‘* Takes nothing?’’ He takes every- 
thing! He goes himself, along his own 
road. No conceivable accompaniments of 
gathered wealth, no attendant throng of 
ministrant servitors, no parchment commis- 
sions of official station, had all these been 
his and could all go with him, could add the 
value of a farthing or the weight of a hair 
to what he carries with him, when peeled 
of all but his essential self—his doing, his 
being, his quality and his fitness for—he 
travels onward into the eternal years. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON 
CHURCH NEWS. 

Our idea in publishing from 
time to time the pictures and 
descriptions of houses of wor- 
ship is not simply for the bene- 
fit of the church concerned, but 
that other churches about to 
. build may find some details 
that Will prove helpful to them. 
For this reason plans of the in- 
terior are especially desirable. 
As Christianity contains the 
good of all other religions, so 
the church building of today 
seems to be taking from other 
structures those parts best 
adapted to them. Whatever 
‘the church is doing for the 
theater, it has learned from it 
a method of seating; from the 
home it has taken the parlor 
and kitchen, from the school- 
room the arrangement of class- 
rooms, and reading-rooms and 
gymnasiums are following. 

The “ band ”’ experiment is to 
be tried in Kansas and Califor- 
nia. Perhaps it will aid in 
removing the short pastorate 
evil. The fellowship meetings 
to be held between the half- 
dozen fields united by their 
pastors is likely to broaden and 
inspire the life of the churches, 
and their smal] number makes 
possible meetings frequent 
enough to prevent the loss of 
inspiration that sometimes 
comes between semi-annual 
conferences. In some respects 
it seems a pity for theological 
students who have not com- 
pleted their seminary courses to 
undertake this work, as they 
must leave it before it is fairly 
under way. But it will certainly be good for 
the students, and may give the churches some 
new lines of work to prosecute between pas- 
torates, 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Missouri Association, which has just held~ 
its sessions in Pilgrim Church, has achieved 
success under difficulties. Tornadoes, cloud- 
bursts and continuous rains had demoralized 
railroads in portions of the State and no re- 
duction in fares was conceded; consequently, 
the attendance from outside the city was 
small. The local interest manifested in the 
meetings was unworthy the hundreds of our 
church members in our home churches and 
fell below even the traditional indifference of 
large cities to such gatherings. This certainly 
was due to no lack of variety and abundance 
in the program, which was almost too much 
for the assimilative powers of the average 
listener. It fell to the lot of Rev. J. H. Wil- 
liams, whose opening sermon struck a strong 
and inspiring keynote, to preside over the 
body and keep the nearly sixty participants 
within allotted bounds. St. Louis homes 
were opened with characteristic hospitality 
and the noonday lunches of the Pilgrim women 
lacked only a sufficient number of guests to 
do them full justice. 

To call the program intensely practical is no 
‘glittering generality. Subtract the topics 
touching missionary work outside our bor- 
ders and themes bearing directly upon church 
extension and Christian education in Mis- 
souri and lhttle is left. The Children in 
Church Membership and The Council in Our 
Polity were treated in segments of ten-minute 
speeches, less effectively, in the judgment of 
some, than by allowing one speaker sufficient 
time to deal comprehensively with the larger 
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replaces the one burned in the fire of Nov. 7, 1891. 
is one of the finest in the State, considering the outlay of money. 
tion to the rooms shown, all of which open together, are the dining-room and kitchen in the basement. 
The auditorium and vestibules are finished in quartered oak, the other rooms in ash. 
G. W. Judson, has nearly completed his sixth year of service, and it is a matter of natural rejoicing 
with him that he has been instrumenfal in raising the debt on the old church and securing the erection 
of the new one free of debt. 


THE NEW CHURCH BUILDING AT ORANGE, MASS. 


theme. The question-box on the last men- 
tioned subject, conducted by Dr. Henry Hop- 
kins, is a feature worthy of frequent adoption. 
Rev. F. E. Butler gave a valuable sketch of 
Recent Discoveries in the East as related to 
the Bible, and the addresses of Mr. W. H. 
Brainerd and Rev. Messrs. J. P. O’Brien and 
W.M. Jones on Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor topics deserved the attention of a 
larger and less weary audience than appeared 
at the closing evening session. 

Interest in the subject of Christian educa- 
tion is fundamental to our work in this State 
and ran high at Sedalia last year, and much 
was then hoped from this opportunity to pre- 
sent this work to the large Congregational 
constituency of St. Louis, but the meager and 
formal information from the academies and 
the fuller statement concerning the college 
were offered to less than a hundred hearers, 
many of whom were previously acquainted 


with the facts given. There undoubtedly ex- 


ists, however, a strong purpose to push work 
and secure funds, especially for Kidder Acad- 
emy and Drury, the latter now lacking only 
$35,000 of the amount needed to secure the 
first $25,000 from Dr. Pearsons and stop the 
present annual deficit. 
The report of the condition of the churches 
revealed a steady progress in most directions 
and no real retrogression anywhere. The 
annual meeting of the H. M. 8S. was marked 
by the retirement of Superintendent Doe after 
nine years of faithful service in this State and 
twenty-five years in similar service for the 
national society, Rey. A. K. Wray was 
elected in his place. One of the most inter- 
esting hours was devoted to Woman’s Work 
in the Church, which was ably presented by 
six St. Louis women. The needs of Congre- 
gationalism in Missouri—support of Congrega- 
tional ways, men, education in denomina- 


This house of worship was dedicated April 19, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed preaching the sermon, and 
The total cost was about $25,000, and the building 
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tional benevolences, prudence and economy 
and continuance—carries a sermon in its very 
statement. 

The representatives of our benevolent socie- 
ties, like the poor for whom they plead, are 
with us always at these meetings. They told . 
us, with all the eloquence and ingenuity at 
their command, the familiar story of their 
“‘causes.”” It is not their fault that there 
is a certain monotony in their appeals; the 
trouble is that we to whom they speak are 
so slow in turning opportunities into deeds. 
Gratification was expressed at the union of 
two societies into the American Education 
Society, and we are ready to take at once min- 
isterial relief into the place to be vacated by 
the New West Commission, so that our friends, 
the secretaries, may still sing, ‘‘ We are seven.” 

Little business was done save that of a 
routine nature. As usual we resolved to 
“veaffirm our convictions” on temperance 
and Sunday observance. Certain overtures - 
concerning caste legislation and the public 
school question, which as presented were 
either dreary platitudes or unwarrantable ver- 
dicts upon unverified facts, were skillfully 
manipulated by a wise resolution committee 
until they were as harmless as an exploded 
doctrine. Rev. G. C. Adams, D.D., and Rev 
E. C. Evans were recommended to the nom- 
inating committee of the next American 
Board meeting for election as corporate mem- 
bers. The rules of order were revised and 
greatly simplified, and the invitation of the 
First Church in Springfield for next year’s 
association meeting was accepted. 

The committee of Pilgrim Church, to whom 
was intrusted the selection of a pastor, has at 
last reported the results of work covering the 
weeks since Dr. Stimson’s departure, and the 
church has promptly and unanimously adopted 
their recommendation and extended a call to 
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_ Rey. Nehemiah Boynton of Boston. To those 
who know both the vacant church and the 
pastor-elect, there seems to be a special fitness 
in this selection. Itis, of course, no new thing 
for this popular and growing man to be wanted, 
but itis safe to say that no such call as this 
has ever before been brought to his attention. 
It is not simply one church that asks his pres- 
ence and help; it is this whole Southwest that 
has ever looked to the pulpit of Pilgrim Church 
to find sympathy, counsel and strength. 

Tenlisese 


FROM THE DISTANT SOUTHWEST. 


The Oklahoma Association met at Hennes- 
sey, April 28, with a large attendance from 
the twenty-six churches of the Territory. Dr. 
Cobb of New York, Rev. C. W. Shelton and 
wife and Rey. J. E. Platt of Kansas were pres- 
ent from outside the Territory. The associa- 
tion petitioned the Home Missionary Society 
to be set off from Missouri and to have asu- 
perintendent of its own, nominating for that 
office Rev. J. H. Parker, at present general 
missionary. Rev. J. E. Platt, of the C. 8. S. 
and P.S., announced that he expected soon to 
be assigned to Oklahoma exclusively. This 
news was received with much satisfaction. 
The meeting was enthusiastic, hopeful and 
spiritual. Rev. Ned Forrest held evangelistic 
services each evening. 

The crop prospects are fine. There were 
two devastating tornadoes April 25, accom- 
panied with loss of life. Probably fifty deaths 
have resulted, or will result, from the two 
storms. The Cherokee strip will be opened 
for settlement within a few months and the 
area of Oklahoma largely increased. It is an 
interesting fact that in Oklahoma Congrega- 
tionalism projects itself farther South, as a 
leading and influential church, than it does 
elsewhere. This is common ground for the 
North and the South, for the white man, the 
Indian and the negro, and our polity is show- 
ing itself adapted to the situation. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


A week of more than ordinary interest has 
just passed. It witnessed the graduating ex- 
ercises of our theological seminary. Hight 
young men received diplomas,.four of whom 
were college graduates and three of whom 
expect to labor in adjacent fields in North- 
ern. California, helping one another as well 
as attending to the duties of their respective 
fields. Such themes as The Ideal State of 
Society, Perfected through Conflict, and The 

‘Institutional Church were ably handled and 
attentively listened to by an audience filling 
Plymouth Avenue Church, Oakland. This is 
the largest class ever graduated in the twenty- 
four years of the seminary, during which 
time 125 have been enrolled, sixty-five of 
whom have graduated. Though the semi- 
nary’s financial resources are by no means 
ample the outlook never was brighter, and 
plans are forming for greater things. 

The alumni dinner was graced by the pres- 
ence of pastors and invited friends from about 
the bay, as well as several brethren from 
abroad—two from Washington, two from Ore- 
gon and one from Southern California. Among 
these were the presidents of the three Congre- 
gatiomal colleges of the coast—Walla Walla, 
Wn., Forest Grove, Ore., and Pomona in this 
State. 

On the following evening the Congrega- 
tional Club entertained these guests and 
others at the First Church, San Francisco. 

. Nearly two hundred were present. The sub- 
ject was Christian Education, more particu- 
larly as related to our interests on this coast. 
After outlining a plan for an alliance the sen- 
timent of the gathering was voiced in a prac- 
tically unanimous vote for such a step. So 
the Educational Alliance was formed, with 
Dr. Brown of San Francisco, Dr. Clapp of 
Portland, Dr. McLean and Professor Nash of 


Oakland as officers. The object is ‘‘to unify, 
systematize and strengthen the educational 
interests of Congregationalists on the Pacific 
coast,’’ and the hope is that, while not in any 
way exercising any authority, this body may 
prevent the undue multiplicaticn of small col- 
leges and aid in strengthening the things 
which remain. 7 

Hopkins Academy is in name no more. In 
view of the need of enlargement, the board of 
trust, though given $50,000 by the widow of 
Moses Hopkins, found their resources insuffi- 
cient, Just then Professor Reed of the Bel- 
mont School, some twenty-five miles south, 
offered to deed his property, worth $100,000, 
providing the schools could be united and a 
lease granted him for ten years. Believing 
that thus Christian academic education might 
be strengthened, and realizing the opportunity 
of making the new institution Congregational, 
the offer was accepted, and henceforth our 
interests are to be in Belmont School, the 
large majority of the trustees to be elected by 
the General Association. Though the money 
offered by Mrs. Hopkins is thereby withdrawn 
itis felt the combined institution will better 
serve our purposes, while it is not beyond the 
possibilities that the munificent gift may be 
transferred to our seminary. 

We regret the loss of two estimable brethren 
who leave this month. Rev. J. B. Silcox, 
after five years in the State, returns to his 
native Canada to a Congregational church at 
Montreal. The other is Rey. E. C. Oakley. 
For ten years he has been on the coast, haying 
just completed three years of faithful labor at 
Plymouth Avenue, Oakland. OccCIDENT. 


ADVANCE YEAR-BOOK FIGURES. 

The last State to report to Secretary Hazen 
was California, May 1. Two months will be 
needed to complete the editorial work and 
printing. The summaries, as far as made ont, 
show these results: 
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346,985 
NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and, Vicinity. 


Mount Vernon Church, Dr. §. E. Herrick, pastor, 
is trying the experiment of a four o’clock vesper 
service instead of theevening service. ‘The first was 
held last Sunday and the congregation was about 
the size of the largest evening congregations. 


The annual Children’s May Missionary Festival, 
in connection with the W. B. M., was held Saturday 
afternoon in Berkeley Temple. The church was 
filled with children from the mission circles of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. Miss Laura Chamberlain from 
Sivas, Turkey, gave an interesting address, and Rey. 
A. H. Narzarian told of his boyhood in Harpoot. 
A missionary cantata, The Desire of All Nations, 
was given by the young people of Eliot Church, 
Newton. The work for the children—the kinder- 
garten building in Czsarea—was presented by Dr. 
Judson Smith and pledges were received. 


Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, laid the corner stone 
of its new building, May 3. Addresses were made 
by Dr. Arthur Little and Rey. P. B. Davis.—The 
Prospect Hill Church, Somerville, is open every even- 
ing in the week. 

Massachusetts. 

Rey. Wolcott Calkins, pastor of the Eliot Church 
in Newton, is preaching a series of Sunday morn- 
ing sermons on The Puritans and Their Times, 
with these subjects: Thomas Cartwright and the 
Early Puritans; George Abbot, the Puritan Arch- 
bishop, and the Church Puritans; John Milton, the 
Puritan Iconoclast; Kichard Baxter, the. Puritan 
Pastor; John Bunyan and Puritan Working Men; 
and George Fox, the Puritan Missionary. 

The Norfolk Conference at Stoughton, May 2, 
discussed these topics: Practical Temperance Work, 
The Attitude of the Christian Toward Worldly 


Amusements and The Method and Spirit of a True 
Revival. Mr. G. M. Herrick spoke on‘the work of 
the N. W.E.C. 


The Lowell ministers met last week in response 
to the invitation of the Congregational pastors to 
discuss the advisability of forming a church league 
for combined efforts at moral reform. It was unan- 
imously voted to form such a league and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a constitution. 
An interesting address was given by Dr. Dana in 
Kirk Street Church last Sunday upon The Primi- 
tive Martyrs of the Congregational Faith and Polity 
in commemoration of the 300th anniversary of the 
execution of Barrowe, Greenwood and Penry in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


The Belleville Church, Newburyport, was given up 
to the First Newburyport Company of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade, April 30. Printed programs were in the seats, 
the boys, fifty strong, marched in in full uniform 
and took the front seats. The church was well filled 
with an interested audience. Responsive readings 
between pastor, company and congregation, stirring 
hymns of the fight of faith and a sermon especially 
for the boys on Exercise Thyself unto Godliness 
made part of the service, but the most striking and 
inspiring exercise was the presentation to the com- 
pany by Dr, Fiske, senior pastor, of a regulation 
United States flag, gift of the young ladies of the 
Sunday schoo]. This company grows in numbers 
and influence for good constantly. 


At the installation of Rey. F. B. Vrooman oyer the 
Salem Street Church, Worcester, the pastor-elect 
presented an able and carefully wrought paper 
showing how studies in science and history had 
resulted in leading him to clear and positive evan- 
gelical convictions.——Gaul’s new oratorio, Israel 
in the Wilderness, was given at Pilgrim Church last 
Sunday evening.—Since Jan. 1 122 have been re- 
ceived to the Old South Church. During Rey. A. Z. 
Conrad’s pastorate of two years and six months 333 
have been received.—Piedmont branch is moving 
toward the formation of a separate church society. 
The name will be Emanuel.——The committee rep- 
resenting the Worcester churches appointed to 
make arrangements for the meeting of the A. B. 
C. F. M. next autumn has organized by the choice 
of Dr. Daniel Merriman as chairman. 


The Worcester North Conference met at Temple- 
ton, May 2, 3. The topics were: A Review of the 
Work of the Past Year, Preparation for the Year 
to Come, Enjoyment of These Church Gatherings, 
Special Phases of Sunday School Work, Best Meth- 
ods for Evening Services, New England Country 
Church in the Past, The Condition of Its Present 
Strength, The Real Mission of the Country Church, 
How to Increase the Membership, How to Reduce 
the Absent Membership of the Church. The meet- 
ing was spirited, profitable, abounding in fresh and 
stimulating thoughts, especially in the presentation 
of the three phases of The New England Country 
Church: 


The Brookfield Conference met at Hardwick, May 
2,3. The Midweek Prayer Meeting, Sabbath Obsery- 
ance and the Obligations of the Church Covenant 
were among the topics discussed. Tuesday evening 
Rey. G. M. Boynton, D.D., of the C.S.S.and P.S., 
gave an interesting address. The cause of ministe- 
rial relief had a vigorous presentation through Mr, 
E. H. Baker. 

Maine. 


Misses Harlow and Washburn have been visiting 
and holding meetings at Veazie for the past month 
and there has been increasing interest with several 
conversions. They go to Jonesboro after a few days 
of rest and this will be the last appointment for 
this year. They expect to take a year of special 
studies in preparation for a more efficient prose- 
cution of their chosen work. ~ 


Rev. C. E. Harwood, as special missionary, is can- 
vassing the county of Aroostook with reference to 
the religious statistics and needs of that region. At 
present there seems to be too much effort put forth 
to secure churches in promising villages and towns 
and too little interest in supplying places neglected 
and needy. 


Rev. J..S. Richards of Deer Isle First Church has 
supplied the Second Church at the North and Sun- ~ 
set Chapel at the Southwest alternate Sunday after- 
noons for eight months. There reside at Sunset 
about twenty-five members of the First Church who 
worship in a union chapel with those of other de- 
nominations. The people have well sustained a Sun- 
day school, a week day and Sunday evening prayer 
meeting and a Christian Endeavor meeting. A reli- 
gious organization has been formed, called the Sun- 
set Christian Workers. The people are united and 
the prospect is promising. 
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The Portland Congregational Club held one of its 
most delightful meetings May 8, ladies being pres- 
ent.. The speaker was Rey. Arthur Little, D.D., on 
The Permanent Factors in the Educational Prob- 
lem.—Williston Church has just published an 
attractive pamphlet volume of fifty-three pages con- 
taining the historical papers and other addresses 
given at its recent twentieth anniversary celebra- 
tion.—tThe First Church, scarboro, has received a 


gift of $500 for furnishing the new meeting house. 


nef Vermont. 


At the meeting of the Lamoille County Confer- 
ence, held at Waterville, May 2, 3, reports from the 
churches showed a large gain in membership. All 
fields are at’ present supplied. Plans of aggressive 
work in outlying districts were discussed. Rev. 
F. F. Lewis is to aid the pastors in this work in 
June. Rev. Edwin Wheelock, a native of Water- 
ville, and for many years pastor at Cambridge, gave 
interesting reminiscences of the past and drew les- 
sons for the future. Between the years 1855 and 
1867 twelve meeting houses were built in the county 
at a cost which at compound interest would today en- 
dow every Congregational church with sufficient to 
meet annual expenses and leave a balance for mis- 
sions. Only two of these houses were in the inter- 
ests of unity. The others were for sectarian divi- 
sions, and the most of them have fallen into decay 
or stand unoccupied. During the past decade 
there has been improvement. In nearly half the 
fields the Congregational churches are alive. 


The church in St. Albans is erecting a building 
to replace the one burned in 1891. During the eight 
weeks’ absence of the pastor, Rev. D. S. Mackay, 
Miss Nelson, one of the State missionaries, will do 
parish work. ' 

Connecticut. 

The church in Putnam has prospered greatly under 

the pastorate of Rev. F. D. Sargent. All the seats 


in the body of the church have just been rented at 


an advance of nearly $300 over any previous year. 
Additional chair seats are being placed in the gal- 
lery. 

The Central Conference was. held, May 2, in New 
Britain. A sermon was preached by Rey. Asher 
Anderson. A report on Fellowship and Work and 
papers on Responsibility of Christians for Municipal 
Government and The Limits of Hsthetics in Our 
Worship were read. A committee of investigation 
into the condition of the Italian laborers at Berlin 
was instructed to devise means for their spiritual 
improvement. : 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Rey. W. T. Stokes in his farewell sermon at the 
Bushwick Avenue Church, Brooklyn, stated that in 
the two and one-half years of its existence the church 
membership had increased threefold ; that thirty-five 


_ per cent. had come from previous Congregational © 


affiliations, the remainder being from ten other 
denominations; that the field for a Congregational 
church in the locality had been clearly established ; 
and that the spirit of the church and the growth 
of that section of the city gave promise of a large 
and vigorous church in the near future. Seven 
were received into the church, including two chil- 
dren of the retiring pastor. A few days previous 
the church presented him with a handsomely in- 
scribed silver service.——A reception was given Rev. 
Charles Herald, pastor of the Bethesda branch of 
the Central Church, on the fifth anniversary of his 
pastorate. Dr. Behrends presented him with a 
check for $800,a present from his many friends at 
both the home church and the branch. Addresses 
were made by the pastors of neighboring churches, 
Rey. A. F. Newton and Rey. R. J. Kent, and by sev- 
eral of. his co-workers. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Central Associa- 
tion was held at Camden, where Rey. W. F. Berger 
is pastor, May 2, 3. The opening sermon was by 
Rey. W. H. Pound. Rev. C. H. Daniels and Mrs. 
Ethan Curtis made missionary addresses. Rev. 
Samuel Johnson read a paper on Reminiscences of 
Congregationalism in the State of New York. Tues- 
day evening was devoted to the consideration of 
the topic The Church and the Community, under 
the heads of Intellectual Leadership, Leadership in 
Moral Reform and A Factor in Promoting Political 
Purity. Wednesday morning’s session was devoted 
to reports from the churches, followed by a paper 
on The Mission of the Church to Men. While the 
meeting was interesting the exercises were much 
erippled by the failure to be present of those who 
were appointed to take part. Camden is a beautiful 
town and the old church, founded by people from 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, has had a remark- 
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able history and is prospering under the present 
pastor. 


The Oneida, Chenango and Delaware Association 
met at Oxford, where Rev. Howard hillman is pas- 
tor, May 2, 3. The sessions were largely attended 
and the full program was ably carried out. The 
chief features were the addresses on the two even- 
ings, the one by President Stryker of Hamilton 
College and the second by Dr. Edward Taylor of 
Binghamton, the latter on the suggestive theme, 
Sanctified Gumption in Doing the Lord’s Work. 
Among many interesting topics discussed were 
these: The Problem of the Country Church, The 
Eloquent Congregation, The Eloquent Preacher, 
Home Training for the Church, The Ministry—Its 
Call and Its Work, Churches vérsus Saloons, Prob- 
lems in Christian Endeavor Work, What Can a 
Church Do for Boys? The Church Member a Citizen, 
The Institutional Church in the Village. A mis- 
sionary address was made by Rev. Isaac Pierson. 
The meeting was one of the most successful ever 
held by this enterprising association. 


The Hudson River Association met at Albany, May 
2,3. The principal parts were the sermon by Rev. 
W. A. Robinson and addresses on Historical Causes 
which Produced Columbus and The Pulpit and Moral 
Reform. Sessions of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union and Foreign Missionary Society were held, 
and an evening was given to a symposium on The 
World Fields of the Church. 


Pennsylvania. 


At Central Church. Philadelphia, the concluding 
choral service of the season has just been held, in 
which two choirs with a hundred voices partici- 
pated. The theme was God Our Refuge, and beside 
the antiphonal anthems a considerable portion of 
the oratorio Elijah was rendered. A month previ- 
ous, at the opening of Passion Week, Dr. Stainer’s 
cantata, The Crucifixion, was rendered, and the 
month before that Mendelssohn’s Forty-second 
Psalm. These choral services are deeply religious 
in character and have not only attracted great con- 
gregations but have made a marked religious im- 
pression, 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Plymouth Rock Conference held an unusually 
profitable meeting, May 2, 3; at Madison, where the 
church, united under its new pastor, Rev. D. A. 
Strong, is rejoicing in its new house of worship. 
Spirituality, fellowship and practical thought char- 
acterized the sessions throughout. Growth in the 
Christian Life, Signs of Spiritual Energy in the 
Church, Practical Pulpit Themes, The Religious 
Needs of the State, were some of the noteworthy 
topics. The preaching of three sermons was a re- 
turn to a custom of the conference in its earliest 
years. 


The fields at Richmond and Fairport are being 
thoroughly and wisely worked by Rey. BE. R. Latham. 
Evangelist Reed through the week beginning April 
30 continued with good results the work in Fairport 
which he left unfinished in February and held two 
weeks’ special meetings at Richmond in April, re- 
sulting in several conversions. 


Plymouth Church, Cleveland, has 602 members. 
Three new societies have been organized the past 
year. The No Names, a society of young wemen, 
has furnished an attractive society-room arid does 
literary work of a thorough character. Plymouth: 
Institute is an organization of young men of the 
general scope of a Christian Association. It holds 
a weekly prayer meeting and a literary session and 
opens its attractive rooms for young men every 
evening in the week. Prof. G. Frederick Wright 
recently gave a course of ten lectures under its 
auspices. The Plymouth Men’s Club is an organiza- 
tion of men within and outside the church. It co- 
operates with the trustees in providing money for 
current expenses. In its first ten months it raised 
$1,300. The entire debt ot the church, $22,750, was 
pledged in connection with the fortieth anniver- 
sary exercises; more than one-third has already 
been paid and Plymouth expects, for the first 
time in eighteen years, to be free from debt. 
Rey. G. R. Leavitt has this year, in addition to his 
pastoral duties, been one of the lecturers on church 
history in Oberlin Seminary.—Euclid Avenue 
Church gave $11,294 in benevolence last year and 
has a property worth $125,000. The present mem- 
bership is 831. Dr. Ladd observed the tenth anni- 
versary of his pastorate, April 30, by a sermon on 
The Character and Aim of a True Church.—tThe 
Gentlemen’s Aid Society of Hough Avenue Church 
has finished reading Dr. Strong’s Our Country and 
has taken up Dr. Gladden’s Tools and the Man.— 
Pilgrim Church receiyed forty-two members at the 
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May communion, making its membership 473. There 
have been 139 accessions since Jan. 1, 1892. 


The Cleveland Congregational City Missionary 
Society has just held its first annual meeting at the 
First Church. The president, H. Clark Ford, a busi- 
ness man of large responsibilities, has been untiring 
in his attention to the society’s work. He was re- 
elected with an efficient board of trustees. The 
meeting was an informal fellowship gathering of 
Cleveland churches and was a yaluable promoter 
of that knowiedge of one another’s progress and 
success which generates denominational esprit de 
corps. Plans of the new First, Park and Pilgrim 
churches were exhibited and explained and from 
each church in the city a report was read of the 
year’s work.— The Ministers’ Meeting, May 1, lis- 
tened to an instructive and practical talk on the 
Boys’ Brigade by Rey. J. H. Hull of Grace Chureb, 
who is captain of a company of thirty boys in his 
own church. Several of his boys were present in 
uniform. Rey. C. S. Mills told of the successful 
work of the company in Pilgrim Church. Both 
pastors testified that the brigade discipline had 
been of great practical and spiritual benefit to the 
boys of their churches. 


Rey. C. W. Carroll of Hudson is preaching two 
series of evening sermons—one on doctrines, with 
such topics as, Is There a God? Has He Writtena 
Book? The other series on alternate Sundays is on 
The Vocations of Men, The Merchant, The Physician, 
The Farmer, and similar subjects.——The church in 
Sheffield has had no pastor for several years, but 
services have been maintained regularly. 


Indiana. 


The Indiana statistics show fifty-one churches 
with 3,189 members; 430 have been added during 
the year. The Sunday school membership is 5,009. 
‘There are twenty-nine Endeavor Societies with 1,0¢4-— 
members. Forty-four churches report 3,045 fami- 
lies. The home exp 2nditures of thirty-eight churches 
were $41,318, and the benevolent contributions of 
forty-seven churches were $4,594, of which the A. B. 
C.F. M. received $1,237 and the A. H. M.S. $1,738 
Forty-three ministers and licentiates supply tle 
churches, 


The church in Andrews is making progress. Pews 
anda pulpit set have been purchased and the lec- 
ture-room tastefully furnished. Congregations are 
increasing under the preaching of Rey. W. T. Belfry. 


The Amboy church building rises from its ashes 
more beautiful than before. The people have not 
yet been able to replace the burned parsonage. The 
new church building has lecture and primary rooms 
and circular pews, with the pulpit in the corner. 
An excellent chapel organ came asa gift from New 
York. 


The fourth church in Mr. Hayes’s coal mine mis- 
sion was organized, May 2, at Coseyville, Parke 
County, a village of 400 inhabitants, with no other 
church or religious service. Dr. J. H. Crum preached. 
The Brazil Black Coal Company furnish a room for 
temporary service. Missionary Hayes is very hope- 
ful of this field.m—The Sunday school of the Second 
Church, Terre Haute, Rev. D. W. Andrews, pastor, 
has an attendance of nearly 200. Evening congre- 
gations fill the house and the work is growing. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The Grinnell Association at its recent meeting 
with the Plymouth Church, Des Moines, gave almost 
a full half-day to encouraging reports from its 
twenty-eight churches, all but three of which were 


‘represented at the meeting. There is no pastorless 


church within the bounds of the association. The 
church in Wittemburg reported that in the thirty- 
eight years of its history it had held services every 
Sunday whether it hada pastor or not. The topics 
were: The Mills Meetings as a School of Religious 
Methods, The Wider Work of the Churches, The 
Pastor and His Young People, The Relation of the 
College to the Churches. Several missionary ad- 
dresses were given. 


Large space was given to reports from the churehes 
in the meeting of the Central Association at Mon 
tour, May 2,3. Only the church in Marshalltown is 
pastorless and that only since May 1. No sermons 
were preached. Addresses were made in behalf of 
the A. B. C.F. M., the A. H.M. S., the C.S8. S. and 
P.S.and the N. W.E.C. The topics were: What Is 
a Church For? Junior Endeavor Societies, Our 
Weaker Churches, How to Keep Sunday, The Pew to 
the Pulpit, Inspiration and Higher Criticism.—A 
dozen more were added to the church in Muscatine 
upon confession last Sunday, making nearly sixty 
in all since the recent Munhall meetings. 
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The attitude of the Northwestern Association in 
reference .to the American Board can be inferred 
from the resolution adopted at its recent meeting 
at Parkersburg, deploring the controversy as doing 
harm to the cause of missions and heartily indorsing 
the plan of direct representation of the churches. 
One of the most interesting exercises was the re- 
pgrts of the churches. There is no pastorless church 
in this association. The topics were: The Future 
Life in the Old Testament, Temperance Work in 
Church and Sunday School, What Systematic Work 
‘Can be Furnished Church Members? The Congrega- 
tional Polity and Congregational Work and Institu- 
tions. 

Kansas. 


The Arkansas City church dedicated its fine new 
house of worship April 23. It is built of stone, with 


‘prayer, Y.P.S. C. E. and classrooms on the same 


floor with the auditorium and a capacious basement 
in which the church has held its services during the 
construction of the building. The total cost is $11,- 
000 besides the lots valued at $3,000. It is one of the 
finest edifices in the State, and is capable of seating 
1,000. The sermon was by Rev. Richard Cordley, 
D. D., and $2,000 were raised, paying all remaining 
indebtedness. The C.C.B.S. and Eastern friends 
have helped liberally. The success of the enterprise 
is mainly due to the labors of the pastor, Rev. D. D. 
Delong, who began service with the church five 
years ago in a small hall. 


Rev. W. B. Mucklow, pastor at Salina, is heartily 
supported by his church in special efforts to give re- 
ligious privileges to the farmers of the county. An 
assistant pastor has been employed, one-half of 
whose salary is paid by the church. Three country 
points have been selected at which there will be reg- 
ular preaching by the pastor or his assistant, and 
several other country districts have applied for the 
same privileges. Four or five times a year there will 
be a rally at the home church for mutual acquaint- 
ance, social fellowship and public worship, which 


' will tend to eliminate the line of separation between 


town and country. The’country people are enthu- 
siastic over the plan. In addition to undertaking 
this work the Salina church has recently added $500 
to the salary of its pastor. ‘ 


Three members of the class of 1894 in Chicago 
Seminary have taken fields for the summer located 
near each other in order to co-operate on the “band” 
plan. The fields are Kinsley, Stafford and Garfield 
and the period of service will be six months. 


Messrs. J. E. McClain and L. BE. Potter were ap- 
proved to preach at the spring meetings of the 
Northern Association.— The church in Kinsley has 
recently paid $500 on its heavy indebtedness, al- 
though it has had no pastor since last September. 
It has maintained a flourishing Sunday school and 
has one of the best Endeavor Societies in the State. 


The church in Pittsburg, which is only ten months 
old, has nearly fifty members, an audience averag- 
ing 200 and a Sunday school of 100. A well-built 
tabernacle has been erected at a cost of $900, which 
is wholly paid for. The church is doing an excellent 
work of evangelization in the city, which has mines 
and smelting furnaces and a population of 10,000. 


Nebraska. 


The Northwestern Association held its annual 
meeting at Chadron, May 2,3. Although the churches 
are scattered there was a fair attendance. One 
woman delegate drove fifty miles to be present. 
The opening sermon was by Rey. John Power. The 
affairs of Chadron Academy had a large share of 
attention and strong resolutions were passed in- 
dorsing its work and expressing high appreciation 
of the successful efforts of Principal Ferguson. 
Work has already begun on the foundation of the 
new building. Rev. Harmon Bross made an address 
on home missions and Mrs. F. L. Ferguson led the 
woman’s missionary hour. 


Rey. E. L. Ely is entering upon his third year of 
service with the Red Cloud church. During his 
pastorate fifty have united with the church, the 
house has been improved at a cost of $1,300 and 
congregations have largely increased. A large in- 
crease in the benevolence is noticeable, these offer- 
ings having reached $400.—The friends of Rev. R. 
M. Travers, pastor at Milford, gave him and his 
family a delightful surprise on April 27,and left sub- 
stantial tokens of their kind regards. 


Rey. J. G. Lange of Wahoo entered May 1 upon 


- his second year of service with the church. During 


most of the year he has preached also at Colon. 
Twenty-two persons have been added to the church, 
nineteen on confession, the most of these being 
either heads of families or persons in middle life. 
Following the revival services of Messrs. Smead 


and Redding, a large number are pledged to unite 
at the next communion. 


Supt. J. D. Stewart of the C.S.S.and P.S. madea 
tour of inspection Jately through some of the coun- 
ties in Central Western Nebraska and found one 
county which is rapidly settling, with two or three 
incipient villages already organized, without a resi- 
dent minister in the county. Additional home mis- 
sionary funds are greatly needed with which to 
prosecute work in the State. 


South Pakota. 

Mr. H.W. Jamison of Chicago Seminary has taken 
charge of the churches in Osceola and Pitrodie in 
the northern part of Rev. Mr.and Mrs. Drake’s large 
field, and the church in Pitrodie is to build immedi- 
ately —The church in Yankton has begun the pub- 
lication of a monthly paper in the interests of the 
church work, with special departments for the col- 
lege, the Y. P. S.C. E., the Bible school, temperance, 
missions, faith and State news of the churches. 

Utah. . 

Rey. J. B. Thrall’s departure from Salt Lake City 
was made the occasion of a demonstration on the 
part of his people of the First Church, and of the 
citizens in general, such as seldom have been wit- 
nessed in the Territory and which testified to the 
high esteem in which he has been held. His final 
Sunday was marked by several special services and 
the farewell sermon in the evening was delivered to 


4 crowded house. On the following Tuesday even- 


ing all denominations united in a reception pre- 
sided over by the Territorial secretary Col. E. Sells. 
Eighteen of the clergymen of the city sat on the 
platform and Governor Thomas and Chief-Justice 
Zane were among the speakers. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 


Calis. 
BOYNTON, Nehemiah, of Union Ch., Boston, Mass., to 
Pilgrim Ch,, St. Louis. 
BRADLEY, Edward E., accepts call to Lincoln, Mass. 
rer Thomas W., of Columbus, Neb., to Ravenna. 
ccepts. 
COMBS, Clement, of Kahoka, Mo., to Bevier. 
CRANE, John, to Superior, Mich. Accepts. 
EVATT, Robert B., of Rio, Wis., to Neillsville, 
FULLER, J. R., of Garden City, Kan., to Plevna. 
ecepts. 
HADLEY, Willis A., of Minneapolis, Minn., to North 
Ch., Lynn, Mass. 
ISAACS, William, of Chicago Seminary, to Williston, 
N. D., where he supplied last summer. 
KENNISTON, William B., of Medway, Me., to Perry. 
LELAND, Willis D., accepts call to Pawtucket Ch., 
Lowell, Mass. 
ine ens Edgar H., accepts call to Olive Branch Ch., St. 
ouis, Mo, 
MEAD, Henry B., of Brookfield, Ct., to Scotland. 
PATCHELL, Charles F.,to Bay City, Mich., where he 
has been supplying. 
PATCHIN, John, of Tipton, Mich., to Coe Ridge, O, 
PLATT, Luther H., of Dover, Kan., to Alton. Accepts. 
RANDALL, Fred D., to Grandville, Mich. Accepts. 
WHITE, Levi, of Westfield, Ind., to Marion. 
WOODBRIDGE, Richard G., of Morrisania Ch., New 
York, N. Y., to Central Ch., Middleboro, Mass. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CRATHERN, C. F. H., i. May 3, First Ch., Charlestown 
Mass, Parts by Rev. Messrs. E. 8. Tead, G. W 
Brooks, C. R. Brown and Nehemiah Boynton. 

DUTTON, C. H., 7. May 2, Wilton, N. Sermon by 
Rey. F. E. Emrich. 7 

GRIFFITHS, D. Baines, recognized as pastor, Mit 20, 
Smith Center, Kan. Sermon by Rev. L. P. road; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. R. F. Markham, H. F. 
Markham, W. E. Brehm and William Haresnape, 

MAc MAHON, E. T., 0. p. April 25, Guy’s Mills, Pa. Ser- 
mon by Rey. C. A. Jones; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
W. T. Sutherland, H. D. Lowing and A. W. Swengel. 

MEANS, Frederick H., 0. p. May 2, Windham, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rey. J. G. Vose, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Joshua Coit, C. A. Dinsmore, Daniel Denison 
and Arthur Little, D. D. 

VROOMAN, Frank B., i. May 2, Salem St. Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Sermon by Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D.; 
other parts hy Rev. Messrs. D. N. Beach, W. V. W. 
Davis, D. D., Daniel Merriman, D. D., and C. M. South- 


ate. 
WEISS, George C.,7. April 28, Watertown, Wis. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. Judson Titsworth, S. M. McNeill, 
_ D. R. Anderson, E. P. Salmon and H. J. Ferris, 
WILD, Levi, 0. May 3, Ferrisburg, Vt. Sermon by_ Rev. 
James Ramage; other parts by Rey. Messrs. H. R. 
Titus, J. C. Houghton, C. N. Thomas and C. H. Merrill. 
Resignations. 
BRADLEY, George §., Hudson, Mich. 
DAVIES, Richard R., Sandusky, O. 
EVATT, Robert B., Rio and Wyocena, Wis. 
HARRINGTON, Charles E., First Ch., Keene, N. H. 
HERBERT, Joseph, Ontario, Il. 
MORGAN, David W., Kingston, N. H. 
THAYER, Henry O., Limington, Me. 
TURNER, James, Vanderbilt and Berryville, Mich. 
WARREN, Edgat' L., Claremont, N. H. 
Dismissions. 
HECKENDORN, George M., Brandon 
vce Cornelius W., Second © 
ay 2. 


Accepts. 


’ 


Wis., April 27. 
.+» Danbury, Ct., 


Churches Organized. 
COSEYVILLE, Ind., May 2. Sixteen members. 
PITTSBURG, Kan., recognized April 16. 
PITTSFORD, Mich., recognized April 21. 

members. 
SUPERIOR, Neb. 


About forty 


Miscellaneous. 


CHILDS, L. S., has changed his address from Choctaw 
City, to Guthrie, Okl., Box 504, where any papers and 
magazines that are contributed for his work should 


be sent, 

COGSWELL, Joseph S., has bought a house in Ashburn- 
ham, Mass., where he will rest a while for the benefit 
of his health. 

ELDRIDGE, Gardner §., has closed his work at Bloom- 
field, Ct. 
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FELLOWS, Charles B., has been invited to supply the 
church in Staples, Minn. 

FOLSOM, Omar W., of Winter St. Ch., Bath Me., re- 
ceived from his people a present of $125 on his birth- 


day. 

MERRILL, W. H., pastor of the churches in Cora and 
Lincoln Township, Kan., has taken Gaylord instead of 
Cora. 

TEAD, Edward S., has again been invited to prepare 
a series of expositions of the Sunday school lessons 
for the Pilgrim Teacher. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tat. 
Andover, Mass., Free, 2. 4 Lowell, Mass., First, 12 15 
Andrews, Ind., Hi Highland, 4 4 
Attleboro, Ms., North,4 8 John St., tae & 
Second, 2 6 Kirk St. 2 3 
Bellaire, Mich., — 3 Malden, Mass., First, 6 8 
Bladen, Neb., ' 4 4 Middlebury, Vt., (OS 
Boston, Mass., Berke- Milburn, U1., — 6 
ley Temple, 8 14 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Boylston, 1 6 | Lowry Hill, — 16 
Eliot, 19 21 Muscatine, Io., 122 
Highland, 16 18 Newton, Mass., , 2 7 
Jamaica Plain, Cen- Northampton, Mass., 
tral, 6 12 Edwards, 8 
Maverick, 3 7 Oswego, Ore., “— 5 
Mt. Vernon, — 4 Paynesville, Minn., 29 29 
Old South, 4 7 Pendleton, Ore., TiS 
Park St., 5 15 Perry, Io., 19 28 
Phillips, 7 7 Philadelphia, Pa.,Cen- 
Second, 5 Jl tral 10 18 
Shawmut, 5 13 Pittsford, Mich., — 40 
Winthrop, 7 18 Portland, Me., Willis- 


ton, 5 6 
14 Rising City, Neb., 14 17 
Round Prairie,Minn.,5 6 


BSB CE CEE: Ct., Park 4 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Bush- 


wick Ave., — 7 Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chelsea, Ms., Central,20 26 First, Pat 
Clay Center, Neb., — 3 Sandwich, Mass., 16 17 
Cleveland, O., Hough Saugerties, N. Y., — 7 
Ave., 2 3 Seattle, Wn., Taylor, 6 8 
Pilgrim, 42 Sheffield, O., teal | 
Colchester, Ct., 12 14 Soquel, Cal., 6 8 
Concord, Pa., — 82 Southington, Ct., 1212 
Coseyville, Ind., — 16 Stoneham, Mass., bin 
Crete, Neb., 1 5 Sunderland, Mass., 8 8 
East Portland, Ore., — 7 Toulon, Ill, _— 6 
Easton, Mass., 6 6 Vaughnsville, O., — B 
Ellsworth, Minn., 5 10 Ware, Mass., East, 18 20 
ma, Io., — 56 Wareham, Mass., rm 4 
El Reno, Ok1, — 4 Wayne, Io., 10 12 
Exeter, N. H., Second,6 9 Webster City, Id. 6 6 
Friend, Neb., 6 10 Wessington’ Springs, 
Gilbertville, Mass., 5 18 sie OF — 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Whitehall, Mich., — 5 
Smith Memorial, 5 5 Winona, Minn., 10 10 
Grass Lake, Mich., 6 10 Worcester,Mass.,Cen- 
Greenwater, Ore., — 8 tral, Pg 
Haverhill, Ms., Union,2 5 Old South, 21 44 
Hickory Grove,Io., 2 4 Park, ll 20 
Hyde Park, Mass., 5 8 Pilgrim, ae 6) 
Indianapolis, Ind.,Pil- Salem St., 17 26 
grim, 6 12 Union, 4 5 
Kanarangi, Minn., — 4 Wyandotte, Mich., — 7 
Keene, N. H.,Second,11 12 Five churehes with 
Kokomo, Ind., — 20 two or less, =the) 


Conf., 547; Tot., 1,027. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 7,877; Tot., 18,195. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The United Workers of New London, Ct., whose or- 
ganization is modeled after that of the same name 
in Norwich, have recently issued their first annual 
report. This society, like that in Norwich, unites 
in combined and organized effort various previously 
existing benevolent organizations of the city and, 
for the first time, secures careful investigation of 
cases where charitable help is solicited. Thereby it 
has been found that only sixty-six of 130 families 
applying for help the past year were in real need and 
received assistance. The conclusion is thus reached 
that in previous years only about half of those fam- 
ilies to which help was given at the door were in any 
real need. During the year some fifty district visit- 
ors collected something over $700 from about 700 
subscribers, who thus made up the membership of 
the organization. These district visitors have re- 
ported to the relief committee all cases of suffering 
and destitution which came to their notice, and in- 
duced families not attending any church to connect 
themselves with some one of the congregations in 
the city and place their children in Sunday school. 
The organization has entered heartily upon its cho- 
sen work, and has set forth with the settled convic- 
tion that ‘the only true way to help men and women 
without degrading their manhood and womanhood 
is to assist them to help themselves.” 


The trustees of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, have 
voted to retain Prof. H. P. Smith for another year 
and have accepted the resignation of Prof. W. H. 
Roberts. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Chile reports three societies. There was lately 
formed at Concepcien what is believed to be the 
first Spanish Christian Endeavor Society in South 
America.—In the Union Church of Shanghai a 
society has been formed since Dr. Clark left China- 
and several other new societies in the vicinity are. 
also reported. 


The Presbyterian societies in Philadelphia have 
chosen a committee of ten to promote an interest. 
in missions, especially in the work of their denomi- 
national boards. To Presbyterian societies applying 
to them they furnish information. They also secure 
speakers for missionary meetings, and haye a stere- 
opticon with slides on missionary subjects, which 
they let at low rates. 
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In March there was organized in New York a 
Police Society of Christian Endeavor, for policemen 
and their families. It numbers about twenty-five 
members, about ten of these being on the police 
force of the city. It is hoped that the society will 
be represented at Montreal. 


Among the speakers expected to address the 
Montreal Convention on Sunday, the closing day, 
are Thomas E. Murphy, Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, 
- Anthony Comstock, Rey. Drs. G. Douglas, A. E. 
Dunning and T. H. Lewis, Rev. D. Burford Hooke, 
A.W. Milbury and Rev; B. Fay Mills. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The ministers at Pilgrim Hall last Monday 
‘ morning listened to a paper by Rey. A. Z. Con- 
rad,.D. D., of Worcester on Honesty in Pulpit 
Discourses. It was an earnest appeal for un- 
qualified devotion to absolute truth in preach- 
ing. Honesty must manifest itself in the posi- 
tion occupied, in the words uttered, in the use 
of illustrations, in the treatment of the Bible 
and in the minister’s attitude toward all truth. 
He cannot be honestly installed unless he un- 
qualifiedly accepts the doctrines of the denom- 
ination. He cannot honestly stay in his pul- 
pit unless he can unreservedly subscribe to 
the creed of his church. Nor can a professor 
honestly stay in his chair in a theological sem- 
inary unless he can subscribe to its creed 
without reservations. Universalism and Uni- 
tarianism are to be found in Congregational 
pulpits and their presence there is caused by 
dishonesty. An honest minister who has 
changed his views so that they are at variance 
with the views of the denomination in which 
he is will not stay in his pulpit. 

No man has a right to present anything as 
true which he does not believe to be true. 
The minister should not come to the Bible 

' with a preconceived idea of what truth ought 
to be, but should find what truth is presented 
in the Bible. Noclass of persons are so un- 
safe outside of their own spheres as specialists. 
Higher criticism must be honestly weighed by 
the preacher. Scripture texts must not be 
distorted. A minister must not put himself 
into incidents which he uses as illustrations 
but with which he has had nothing to do. 
Plagiarism is dishonesty. Above all things 
ihe minister must be true to himself, to his 
calling, to his people and to God. Some dis- 
cussion was had on the paper, and also the min- 
isters listened to a brief address from Mrs. Cole- 
Bowen Hornibrook, representing the Belle- 
vue Mission in Paris, which is carried on as 
a free dispensary in one of the poorest quar- 
ters of the city by Miss De Broen. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
‘* SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE.”’ 


These words were addressed by the pastor 
of a small country church to a young man 
who, on a certain Sunday, turned away from 
the communion table. In his infancy he had 
been consecrated to God by Christian parents 
m the sacred rite of baptism, and had been 
brought up by them in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. In his youth he had gone 
forth from their home and taken up his resi- 
dence in one of the great cities of our land. 
- There he hopefully gave his heart to Christ 
and united with a Baptist church. Subse- 
quently, during one of his vacations, spent at 
his loved country home, in the sanctuary in 
which the sacred seal of baptism had been 
placed upon his infant brow the table of the 
Lord was spread in his presence and all worthy 
professors were cordially invited by the ven- 
erable pastor, who had officiated in that bap- 
tismal service, to commune. But this young 
man, instead of gratefully complying with the 
invitation and improving the precious oppor- 
tunity, rose from his seat by the side of his 
_ worthy parents, turned his back upon the sa- 
ered ordinance and withdrew from the house 
of God. — 

Surely, there was cause for those words 
spoken to him, “Something is wrong some- 
where.’”’ The act surely had a bad look. We 
think that the Saviour and the holy angels 
who may have witnessed it must have re- 
garded it with disapproval. True, the young 
man conscientiously believed that he had 
been baptized according to the Scripture 
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method. No less conscientiously did his par- 
ents believe that they had been baptized ac- 
cording to the same method. Both, there is 
no good reason to doubt, had been baptized in 
a way that met the approval of the Saviour. 
We doubt not that, so far as the method of 


. baptism was concerned, one was just as wel- 


come to His table as the other. We believe 
that the quantity of the water, more or less, 
used at baptism is not at all regarded by the 
Saviour. The thing signified is the all-impor- 
tant thing, and that is signified equally well 
whether the baptism be by immersion or by 
sprinkling. This is coming to be more gen- 
erally regarded in these latter days. 
Spurgeon, one of the most honored of 
Christ’s ministers, was accustomed to invite 
to the table of the Lord all professed worthy 
believers of whatever denomination they might 
be. And so we believe it will be more and 
more, as the prayer cf Christ that His people 
may all be one shall more and more be an- 
swered. This middle wall of partition—close 
communion—that has so long kept the disci- 
ples of Christ apart, will be broken down and 
all real Christians, with one mind and one 
heart, will gather in loving brotherbood around 
the same communion table, all alike approved 
by the great Head of the church. CuLEricvus. 


ROOM TO GROW. 


A fond mother, in speaking to a highly 
esteemed friend, a returned missionary, of her 
young son, said of him, “He is as good as he 
can be.” ‘O,” replied her friend, gently but 
feelingly, ‘‘ Leave some room for him to grow !”’ 
The words and tone still linger like sweet 
music in that mother’s ear and she feels that 
there are many steps to be taken before her 
son can reach the hights gained by that dear 
Christian brother, who spent more than twenty 
years on missionary ground and who seemed 
to have so nearly attained to the full stature 
of the ‘‘ perfect man.”’ 

’ Character is indeed a growth; it does not 
spring into existence, as the Greek goddess 
Athene is represented to have done, perfect 
at birth, but progresses and matures by slow 
Stages. w. 


JOY IN GIVING. 


One of the compensations for much that is 
irksome in the life of a soliciting agent for 
any worthy cause is the encountering—at 
somewhat rare intervals to be sure—of individ- 
uals who show a keen delight in giving. Here 
is an extract from a private letter to a repre- 
sentative of one of our Western colleges which 
he permits us to print: 


Since you were here the old year has gone 
and the new one has come, and I have cast up 
my accounts. And it is great joy to me to 
find that I have been able to give to the Lord’s 
cause in One way and another more than in any 
other year of my life. The amount is increas- 
ing annually since I devoted a certain definite 
per cent. to the Lord—that amount or more, 
Of course it is because the Lord prospers me. 
He puts so much into my hands that I have 
the more to give. I like it, the giving part of 
it. Itgives me more solid enjoyment than the 
money I spend otherwise. God help me that 
it may always be so, and that I may never 
grow mean and covetous. x. 


o 


THE QUESTION OF MINISTERIAL SUPPLY. 


Two things have been asserted in various 
forms.for a number of years: (1) that the num- 
ber of ministers available is too small and (2) 
that the quality of the average preacher needs 
improvement. The former is a pet cry of the 
State superintendent. He almost never ap- 
pears before an association without bewailing 
the paucity of men, and yet if application be 
made to him to recommend an applicant to 
a vacant pulpit the vacancies are either “about 
to occur” or are such that no man dependent 
upon his salary to support his family can pru- 
dently consider. Not long ago many super- 
intendents and others sent out jointly a cir- 
cular calling for more men, yet about that 
time a worthy young man, returned from the 
mission field through sickness in his family, 
searched several States for several months to 
find a vacant church that would pay him $700 
per year.. This side of the supply question is 
mainly a financial question. The cry is for 
young men. Yet is it fair or reasonable to 
ask a young man who has passed through 
college and seminary to take charge of a 
church which will hardly pay him the wages 
of acommon carpenter? At the present time 
an effort is being made to induce a band of 
young men from one or another of our semi- 
naries to take charge of some little country 
churches, which can pay only from $300 to 
$400 per year and where growth is next to 
impossible. The missionary spirit of these 
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young men is being appealed to. Why, it is 
hard to say, seeing that in nearly every case 
there is ample church accommodation even 
if these churches should not be manned. 

It must be evident to every observer that 
no chureh able to pay a reasonable salary 
need be without a pastor two weeks. It is 
because so many of these ‘‘ vacant churches ”’ 
can only enable their pastors to “live at a 
dying rate” that the missionary boards and 
the secretaries are bewailing the paucity of 
men. Under such conditions there ought to 
be a paucity, for ‘‘the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.”’ Stillit is believed in many places 
that there is a paucity of available men and 
so plans are being advocated and tried to 
grind out men more expeditiously by the use 
of short terms, easier courses, etc. It will 
be found, however, that these plans will not 
touch the real difficulty. Let enough money 
be raised by yoking contiguous churches and 
by uniting churches that unduly divide our 
communities so that a fair salary can be paid 
the ministers and ‘‘ the paucity of men”’ will 
become an obsolete cry. 

Still it happens quite frequently that a - 
church which pays a fair salary will be a con- 
siderable time without a pastor on account 
of the alleged difficulty of finding a suitable 
man. Why is this? The trouble lies in the 
changes that have taken place in the relation 
of pastor and people. 

Some years ago when stenography was be- 


ing introduced a young man asked the editor 


of a prominent paper, ‘‘ Whether a knowledge 
of shorthand would be of special value to him 
as a clerk.’’ The reply was that it would give 
him a great advantage over competitors until 
the knowledge of shorthand became general, 
and that then he would have to know shovt- 
hand to get a clerkship at all. A valuable 
principle is contained in these words. It is 
that there is a general average of gifts and 
capacity in every calling and that, where spe- 
cial returns are made, special gifts are called 
for. Moreover, the special gifts will be esti- 
mated from the standpoint of the averages of 
the age. Thus gifts that were thought valu- 
able a generation ago may be too common to 
have any special value today. So it comes 
about that the churches which pay more than 
an average salary hunt round for an unusual 
man. And it usually happens that if ten per 
cent. more than the average is paid a fifty per 
cent. more than average man is demanded. 

Of course, no objection could be made to the 
principle of seeking the better men for the 
better places, if only men were tested by proper 
standards. But the standards by which the min- 
istry is tested have become entirely changed. 
The minister is now the hired servant of the 
church and his mission is to draw. There is 
a great deal of surface unity between the de- 
nominations, but the rivalry and competition 
between them were never more intense. As 
a denomination we ought to have some ma- 
chinery for utilizing the men we have. The 
bureaus, more or less official, for keeping lists 
ef available men and bringing their names to 
the knowledge of pastorless churches and to 
which churchless ministers can apply, are a 
step in the right direction. The difficulty of 
bringing the right man before the right church 
will always be great under our system, every 
means, therefore, should be devised to reduce 
that difficulty to a minimum. By ELe 


BETTERING THE LOCAL CONFERENCE. 


Appropriate to the conference season are 
these suggestions of a Vermont minister: 


From contact with laymen I am convinced 
that our local conferences can never be crowded 
till new plans are formed. I make a few sug- 
gestions: the time of holding conferences 
should not conflict with college graduation 
exercises, our national meetings, nor the busy 
season of local business men or harvesting of 
farming people. The month of April, except 
in the north country, is better for business 
men, farmers and clergymen than June or 
September. But local interests should be: 
studied. The place should always be easy of 
access and able to handle large assemblies, 
Laymen should have at least balf of the pro- 
gram assigned to them. The communion 
service should never be held at the closing 
session. The pastors of smaller churches 
should be given a chance equal with the 
greater leaders of local churches. It will not 
hurt a great man to be silent. It gives joy to 
a small church to find its pastor honored. 

The reasons given by laymen for not attend- 
ing our conferences can be boiled down to 
two statements—‘“‘ nothing attractive for me 
at conference”? and ‘‘cannot spare the time.’’ 
If the date is made to conform to the con- 
venience of the greater number, the features 
necessary to appear an ‘‘attraction ”’ can be 
supplied from the parishes composing the 
conference. Spiritual food must be made the 
chief attraction, not pious pbrases nor long 
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“devotional” services. The ‘‘giants’”’ of the 
ministry, not the old men or the pastor from 
““way back,” should always be the leaders of 
conference ‘‘ devotions.” 

Every pastor should know several weeks 
ahead as to date, place and subjects of confer- 
ence discussion! He ought to personally urge 
and plan to take along not only the ‘ dele- 
gates’’ but the busy people and usual stay-at- 
home folk of his parish. The children ought 
to be taken, and daily prayer should ascend 
to God for a blessing upon the churches and 
their approaching conference. J. E. W. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


The government of Russia has been de- 
- scribed by some one as ‘‘ despotism tempered 
by assassination.’”’ In like manner the 
government of large cities in America may 
be termed ‘‘ bummer government tempered 
by uprisings.’’—New York Evening Post. 


When Matthias was chosen to fill the 
vacancy in the apostolic college caused by 
the death of Judas Iscariot there is no rec- 
ord of a ‘‘caucus”’ of his friends having 
been previously held to ‘‘name’’ him to the 
regular convention of the apostles; and a 
church which claims to have the succession 
of the apostles might wisely imitate the 
apostolic church in this respect.—New York 
Tribune. 


The United States has done incalculable 
service to humanity by merely living and 
thriving for more than a century in weal and 
inwoe. They have kept to that form of goy- 
ernment which in every age has been the 
ideal and the hope of every generous soul. 
They have found it sufficient for all pur- 
poses—for peace, order, education, the se- 
curity of property, the acquisition of wealth, 
and even for strength in the day of battle 
and for clemency after the triumph of civil 
war. One more demonstration of that kind, 
under more trying and _ difficult conditions, 
and mankind at large will no longer have 
any excuse for misgiving. It will accept 
democracy as it accepts the rule of three. 
The French Republic owes a duty to the 
human race, and that duty is to succeed.— 
London Daily News. 


In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that, taking the large Carlylean view of 
truth, as the greatest moral force of the uni- 
verse, by which men and nations must be 
saved and without which we shall all like- 
wise perish, nine-tenths of the cuts are lies 
and promote, like so much of the printed 
matter, that indifference to truth and that 
jocular view of lying, perverting and deceiv- 
ing which play so large a part in ‘‘success- 
ful journalism,’’ and when worked into the 
woof and warp of national and individual 
character lead straight to that ‘second 
death”’ of the Revelation, which even the 
higher criticism admits to be something pe- 
culiarly unpleasant. There is only one road 
open to the improver or elevator of Ameri- 
can journalism today, and that lies not 
through cuts, but through increased accu- 
racy and reliability—New York Evening 
Post. 


The means adopted to secure executive 
clemency are chiefly of the kind best adapted 
to incapacitate the executive from doing 
justice to the law and society. They consist 
partly of personal appeals, either from “ pol- 
iticians’’? who have a “pull,” or from the 
relatives of thé criminal—a heart-broken 
mother, a distracted wife. They include 
numerously signed petitions in which very 
few of the signatures can be identified; 
while many of them were given by persons 
who object to the criminal law itself or by 
others who think that-in the particular case 
a little relaxation of severity will soothe in- 
dividual grief and do no serious public 
harm. Butas to petitions two things should 
be remembered. First, they represent a very 
small minority of the inhabitants of a State. 
- . . Second, the other consideration is that 
the size of a petition and its effect as an ap- 
peal tor clemency depends chiefly, not upon 
the merits of the case, but upon the wealth 
«! the criminal, his position in society, the 
notoriety and ‘‘sensationalism ”’ of his crime 
or defense.—The Churchman. 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


It will be held this year in the Methodist church 
Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 30, 31 and 
June 1. The president of the society, Major-General 
Oliver O. Howard, is expected to preside. The annual 
sermon will be preached on Tuesday evening, May 30, 
by Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York. Morning prayer meetings will pre- 
cede the regular sessions on Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, and three public meetings—morning, after- 
noon and evening—will be held on each of those days. 
The full program will be found in the denominational 
religious papers and in the next issue of the Home Mis- 
sionary. The annual meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when the report of work in the sixty- 
seventh year will be presented, officers will be elected, 
etc. The annual meeting of the woman’s department 
will also be held on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. H. S. 
Caswell will preside, and there will be speakers from 
Idaho and Montana. 

On Wednesday morning, after the devotional meeting 
and an opening address by the president. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, there will be a discussion on The Country, in- 
troduced by a paper by Secretary Witliam Kincaid. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Archibald McCullagh of 
Massachusetts, Rev. C. I. Scofield of Texas, John Askin, 
D.D., of lowa and others. Auxiliary societies will be 
represented in addresses by Rev. Ethan Curtis of New 
York, Rey. Joshua Coit of Massachusetts, Rev. Leroy 
Warren, D.D., of Michigan. 

On Wednesday evening there will be a discussion on 
The City, introduced by a paper by Secretary Joseph 
B. Clark. Addresses will be made by Rev. J. ©. Arm- 
strong of Illinois, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., of New 
Jersey, Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others, ‘Thursday 
forenoon there will be a discussion on The Foreigner, 
introduced by a paper by Secretary Washington Choate. 
Addresses will be made by Supt. M. W. Montgomery of 
Illinois, Rev. C. A. Amaron of Massachusetts and others. 
Addresses in behalf of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be made by Dr. 
George M. Boynton, District Secretary McMillen of 
Illinois and Rey. W. E. Barton of Boston. 

Thursday afternoon there will be addresses by repre- 
sentatives from the field—Superintendents Curtis of 
Indiana, Bassett of Alabama, Bailey of Washington, 
Brown of Black Hills, Harrison of Northern California, 
Hawkes of Utah. ; ; 

Thursday evening the closing meeting will be one of 
summing up and consecration. Addresses will be made 
by Rev. George R. Leavitt, D.D., of Ohio, Rev. E. P. 
Terhune, D. D., of New York, and others. 

The Trunk Line Association has engaged to pass over 
its roads for one-third fare in returning all certified 
attendants on the meeting who pay full fare in going. 

Arrangements have been made with Fitebburg and 
Boston & Albany Railroads by which for the annual 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga round-trip tickets will be sold at following 
rates: Boston, $7.00; Worcester, 86.50; So. Framingham, 
$6.50; Ayer Junction, $6.75; Fitchburg, 46.50; Greenfield, 
#4.50; Springfield, $4.50; No. Adams, $3.00; Pittstield, 43.00. 
These tickets will be good going May 27 to May 30, in- 
clusive, good to return until and including June 5. 

Terms on the Western roads are not yet definitely set- 
tled, but will be announced shortly. 

Following are the terms of entertainment at Saratoga: 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Nearly all the houses named below give two prices 
for guests. The first is the rate per day for each person 
when one person occupies a small single room or two 
persons occupy an ordinary double room. The second 
is the rate when one person alone occupies a double 
room. 

Occasionally better terms are given to parties, and 
some larger rooms command a higher price. 

2. Accommodations are ample. The houses listed at 
#1 per day and upward can accommodate about 750; 
those at $1.25 and upward 500; those at $1.50 and upwar 
250; and several hundred can be cared for at the higher 

riced hotels. (The capacity of each house is indicated 
in parenthesis.) 


HOUSES AT $1 PER DAY. 
Regent St. House, 209 Regent St. (12); Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
35 Cireular St. (12); Albion House, 72 Front St. (20). 
#1 AND $1.25 PER DAY. 


Franklin House, Church St. (100); Continental Hotel, 
Washington St. (120); Miss Pierce, 55 Phila St. (12); 
Garden View, 534 han (60); Mrs. Ingalls, 43 Frank- 
lin St. (12); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (12): Vanderburg 
Cottage, 131 Phila St. (12); Cireular St. House, 93 Circu- 
lar St. (50); Mrs. Brown, 55 Henry St. (10). 

#1 AND $1.50 PER DAY, 


Mrs. Waring, 25 Franklin St. (20); Dr. Hamilton, 44 
Franklin St. (50); Broadway House, 522 Broadway (50); 
Miss Swan, 24 Woodlawn Ave. (15); Lyman House, 26 
Clinton St. (15); Ellsworth Pl., 457 Broadway; Miss 
March, Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); The Maples, 
637 Broadway; Mrs. Church, 12 E. Van Dam St. (30); 
Mrs. Record, 3 Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); Elm- 
wood Hall, Front St. (75); Mrs. Thorn, 87 Circular St. (40). 

$1.25 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Vermont House, Grove St. (135); Summer Rest, 75 
emigy d St. (40); Kenmore, 556 Broadway (50); Dr. Trav- 
ers, 103 Circular St. (20); Waverly Hotel, 534 Broadway 
(156) ; Congress Park House, Broadway (40); Howland 
House, 573 Broadway (30). 

$1.25 AND $1.75 PER DAY. 
si as Farman, 30 Caroline St.; Mrs. Haskins, 63 Spring 

ie yy “A F 
* $1.50 PER DAY. 

Trim Cottage, 61 Phila St. (30). 

$1.50 AND $2 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Wilcox, 160 Circular St. (14); Mrs. Settle, 186 Re- 
pout St. (50); Mrs. Thompson, 61 Hamilton St. (14); 

alch House, 526 Broadway (60); The Putnam, 497 
Broadway (25); The Sinwood, 239 Broadway (75). 

$2 PER DAY. 

The Worden Hotel, Broadway (150); Dr. Strong, 90 

Cireular St. (100); Heustis House. So. Broadway (100). 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 

gis 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE at Wesleyan Hall, May 15, 
10 A.M. Address by Rev. Howard Osgood, D.D., of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, on The Higher Criti- 
cism: The Relation of the Present to the Coming Crit- 
icism of the Old Testament. No Pilgrim Hall meeting. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Thirtieth 
International Convention, Indianapolis, May 10-14. 
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CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath ee stated — 
supplies and candidates for pastorates. ddress Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building,, 
Boston. ddress app eneene to Rev. J. W. Wellman,, 
117 Sumer Street, Malden, Mass. ‘ 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10,30 A. M., Mondays. 


To CHURCHES IN DEBT.—It may be an advantage to. 
any church handicapped with debt to communicate 
with “ Financier,” care Congregationalist. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS.—Ninety- First Annual 
Meeting, Union Church, Boston, May 16, 17, 18, 1893. 
Program: Tuesday, 2 P. M., Organization and Business; 
2.30 P.M., Secretary’s Report, Rey. H. A. Hazen, Au- 
burndale; 3 P.M., Treasurer’s Report, Mr. William A. 
Paine. Boston; 3.15 P.M., Ministerial Bureau—a re ort,, 
Prof. J. P. Taylor, Andover; 3.45 P. M., Ministerial Home 
—a report, Rev. J. W. Wellinan, D. D., Malden; 4 P. M.,. 
Topic, The Diaconate, Rev. Edward A. Reed, Holyoke;, 
5 P.M., Adjournment. 7.45 P.M., Publie Worship, ser- 
mon by Rev. Paul Van Dyke, Northampton; Commun- 
ion. Wednesday, 8.30 A.M., The Work of the Churches— 
a report, Rev. A. C. Hodges, Buckland; 9 A. M., Sunday 
School Work—a report, Rey. R. B. Tobey, Boston; 9.30: 
A.M., Business; 10 A.M., Systematic Benevolence—a re- 
port, Rev. Michael Burnham, Springfield; 11 A. Mey, 
Topic, Experience a Qualification for a Successful Min- 
istry Comparably with Other Professious, Rev. Archi- 
bald McCullagh, Worcester; 12M., Adjournment. 2 P. M., 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society: (1) Reports of Officers; (2) Election of Officers; 
(3) Report of Executive Committee, Secretary Coit; 
(4) Address by Rev. W. E. Barton, Boston. 7.45 P. M., 
(1) Business; (2) Theme: The Minister as a Student— 
(a) Ot General Literature, Rev. T. C. Pease, Malden; 
(6) Of Social Movements, Rey. J. P. Coyle, North 
Adams; (c) Of the Word, Rev. J. BE. Tuttle, Jamaica 
Plain. Thursday, ¥.30 A.M., Protestant Deaconesses—a 
report, Rev. C. H. Hainlin, Easthampton; 8.50 A.m., The 
Famuly—a report, Rev. 8. W. Dike, Auburndale; 9.15 
A.M., Business; 9.30 A. M., Intemperance—a report; 10 
A.M., Sunday Traffic—a report, Rey. F. 8. Hatch, Mon- 
son; 10.30 A.M., Topic, The Sabbath and the Social 
Problem, Rev. 1. J. Lansing; 12 M., Business, Closing 
Words and Adjournment. 


AN INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY.—The faculty of Uhi- 
cago Theological Seminary propose to hold an Institute 
of Theology at the seminary buildings, 81 Ashland Boul- 
evard, from July 12 to 27, inclusive. Lectures will be 
given from eight o’clock till eleven every morning. 

PROGRAM.—1, Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
Professor Curtiss. 2. The Apocalypse a Practical Book 
for Every Christian. Professor Gilbert. 3. Comparative 
Religion. Professor Harper. 4. New Testament Times. 
Professor Scott. 5. Methods of Social Reform. Profes- 
sor Taylor. 6. Christian Ethies. Professor Wilicox.. 
7. Eminent Scottish Preachers. President Kisk. Each 
course includes six lectures. 

EXPENSES.—Single room, one person, $8.00 for the six- 
teen days’ of the term; two pore $12.00. Member- 
ship ticket, admitting to all the lectures, $2.00. Board 
at reasonable rates. 

APPLICATION.—Application must be made before 


June 20, ‘he institute is open to women as well as men, 
Address, George H. Gilbert, 81 Ashiand Boulevard. 
Chicago. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SoOcIETY.— 
A special meeting of the American College and Eduea- 
tion Society will be held at No. 10 Congregational House,, 
in Boston, on Friday, the nineteenth day of May, 1893, a 
2 o’clock, P. M., for the following purposes, viz. : 

1. To consider whether the society will accept an act 
of the General Court of Massachusetts, chapter 120 of 
1893, changing its name to that of the American Educa- 
tion Society, and also enlarging the powers of said 
society. 

3 To consider and act ee the question of uniting 
said society and the New West Education Commission 
in one corporate body under the name of the American 
Edueation Society; of adopting a constitution and by- 
laws for the same; of electing all present corporate 
members of each of said societies as life members of 
said American Education Society, and of electing all 
present honorary members of said American College 
and Education Society and life members of said New 
West Education Commission as honorary members of 
said American Education Society. 

3. To act upon any other business that may properly 
be brought before the meeting. 

By order of the President, 
A. H. Plumb, Hecording Secretary. 

Boston, May 6, 1898. 


STATE MEETINGS. ra 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 


Illinois, Canton, Monday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, Mav 16. ° 
Iowa, Muscatine Tuesday, May 1. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Tuesday, May 16. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, May 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Walk 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora} and social Condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing yes- 
sels;-publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Frien® 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustajn its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
% Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious. 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other | 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hang 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited. and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicited, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S, Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational Honse. Rat: 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIK, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Correspondiny Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


EX:SENATOR J. W. PATYERSON. 


Last Thursday evening, May 4, Professor Patter- 
son attended the weekly prayer meeting, as usual, 
at the Congregational church, Hanover, N.H. When 
the meeting closed he did not rise from his seat. 
His spirit had quietly passed away during the ser- 
vices. He died of disease of the heart. 

Professor Patterson was born in Henniker, N. Jn teA 
in 182 He graduated at Dartmouth in 1848, to 
which college he returned as tutor in 1852, after 
having studied in the theological seminary at Yale. 
He was professor of mathematics from 1854 to 1859, 
and of astronomy from 1859 to 1863. In the latter 
year he was elected to Congress and served two 
terms in the House of Representatives. In 1867 he 
was chosen United States senator. After the expi- 
ration of his term he traveled extensively abroad. 
He was for ten years State superintendent of edu- 
cation for New Hampshire, resigning that position 
about a year ago to become professor of oratory at 
Dartmouth. He had rare powers of eloquence and 
was often called on for addresses on publie ocea- 
sions. His speeches at the International Council in 
London in 1891, ana particularly the address he 
gave at Plymouth, will be long remembered by 
those who heard him. He was a man of earnest 
piety, unblemished integrity, winning personal at- 
tractions, beloved by many friends. He leaves a 
widow and one son, Rey. George Patterson. 


REV. HENRY ©, HITCHCOCK. 


An exceptionally varied and active career came to 
asudden close, May 5, in the death of Mr. Hitch- 
cock at his home in West Somerville, where until 
last December he was pastor of the Day Street 
Church since 1882. He was born of New England 
parentage in Fredericktown, O., July 9, 1835, entered 
Oberlin College withthe intention of studying law, 
but coming under the influence offRey. C. G. Finney 
was led to enter the ministry. During his college 
days he was deeply interested in politics and was a 
delegate to the first national Republican convention 
which was held in Philadelphia; After graduating 
from Oberlin Seminary he {took a supplementary 
year at Andover, and was immediately called to Am- 
herst where he remained nine years. His subse- 
quent pastorates were in Kenosha and Milwaukee, 
Wis., and in West Somerville; he also supplied tem- 
porarily for two other churches, one in Connecti- 
cut, the other in New York. During the Civil War 
he was injthe service of the United States Commis- 
sion, and all his lifetime was an earnest worker in 
temperance and various’ moral and evangelistic 
movements. He made two trips to Europe, the 
last one just prior to resigning at West Somerville 
A wife, two daughters and a son survive him and’ 
hosts of warm personal friends share the bereave- 
ment with them. He had just the characteristics to 
raake his loss keenly felt as bothja minister and cit- 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. ‘lt 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN ROARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, ge aia House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
pod Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominutional, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1622. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


HODGES—SQUIRE—In_ Dorchester, May 4, by Rey. 
Arthur Little, D.D., Rev. Alpheus C. Hodges and 
Elinor R. Squire. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, countiny eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


CHOATE—In East Derry, N.H., April 30, Sarah H. 
Choate, aged 66 yrs. 

DRAKE—In Iroquois, S. D., suddenly, May 3, Rey. An- 
drew J. Drake, aged 76 yrs. 

GIDDINGS—In Milwaukee, Wis., April 8, Julia A. 
Smith, wife of S. O. Giddings, aged 51 yrs. 

HARWOOD—In Enfield, May 6, Reuel S. Harwood, a 
machinist in the United States Anmory in Springfield 
from 1861, aged 61 yrs. 

PERKINS—In Burlington, Vt., May 2, at the home of 
his son, Prof. G. H. Perkins, Rev. Frederic T. Per- 
kins, a retired minister, aged 81 yrs. 

TUFTS—In Walpole, N. H., May 1, Sarah Labaree, 
widow of Jonas Tufts, aged 94 yrs. 

WEY MOUTH—In West Newbury, April 23, Annette W., 
widow of A, L. Weymouth, M. D., and daughter of the 
late Daniel Hale of Byfield Parish, Newbury, aged 76 
yrs., 4 mos. 

WOOD—In Kingston, N. H., April 27, Sarah P., wife of 
the late Rev. Abel Wood, in AN eightieth year of her 
age. Uniting with the chureh in early life she was an 
earnest, faithful Christian, being especially interested 
in missions. She was formerly a teacher with her 
husband in Gilbertsville Collegiate Institute, New 
York. She was the mother of Dr. William B. Wood of 
New York and the sister of Rey. William A. Patten of 
Kingston, N. H. 


FRANK G. FAY. 

On March 30, at his home in Lawrence, O., after a 
severe illness of intense suffering for over three months, 
death summoned from the earthly life the soul of Frank 
G. Fay to its home in his Father’s house. He was the 
youngest son of Rey. Levi L. and Minerva B. Fay, whom 
he dearly loved, and was the comfort and support of 
their decliving years. Mr. Fay was very happy in his 
domestic relations, having a wife and three lovely chil- 
dren. A mother’s boy always, he made an affectionate 
husband, a devoted father, the friend of all who knew 
him. His short life of thirty-three years was hurried to 
its close by disease contracted from hard study while in 
Oberlin College and physical Overwork to bring com- 
forts to his dear ones. The ‘many mansions” are more 
attractive by his presence there. 


WHILE THE DocTORS ARE DOUBTING.—Scientists 
have discovered the germs of many diseases, but, 
unfortunately, not as yet the meansof their destruc- 
tion. 

At present the culture and not the destruction of 
the deadly bacteria seems to absorb most of their 
attention. 

However, they all agree that a well-nourished 
body and plenty of ozone offer decidedly unfayora- 
ble conditions to germ development. 

While the doctors are in this state of uncertainty, 
~and even longer, would it not be well for the patient 
to have recourse to the well-tried Compound Oxy- 
gen, which is both germicide and revitalizer? 

During the iast twenty-thiee years it has cured 
cases pronounced incurable, and this statement is 
substantiated by the testimony of those who have 
tried it. It has witnessed the failure of “lymph” 
and ‘life elixir.” 

At any rate pve ieete the matter for yourself. 
Send for our book of 200 pages. It will tell you 
about this remedy, how it acts, and furnish you with 
many testimonials and records of surprising cures. 
We are permitted to refer you to the patients them- 
selves. book sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 
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Turners Falls, Mass. 


| Would Not be Alive 


But for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla 


Erysipelas, and Kidney Trouble 
Cured, at 93 Years of age 
“T commenced using Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
seven years ago, at which time I was nearly 
helpless, suffering from Erysipelas, which cov- 
ered nearly my whole body and made me 


Blind in One Eye. 
My sufferings were intense, being completely 
raw from the disease. I also had kidney com- 
plaint, and at the time of my husband’s death 
was umabile to stamd on my feet without sup- 
port. After using Hood’s Sarsaparilla a short 
time I began to feel stronger, the sores began 
to heal, the kidney trouble abated. After 
using six bottles I was emtirely free from both 
diseases. My appetite became much better and 
I grew stronger, and now at ninety-three years 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


ef age IT am able to attend church and take 
quite long walks. Had it not been for this 
valuable medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I should 
not be alive today to tell this story. I keep a 
bottle of it at hand constantly.”” Mrs. PERME- 


LIA SAXTON, Turners Falls, Masa. 


“Tcan certify to the truth of this statement.” 
Mas. H. EMERY. Turners Falls, Mass. 


~ Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 


ss 


New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 5 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
cIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Binneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
a 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J, A. Hamilton, Sec.; E, A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., poneresavional llouse, Boston; T. Y. Gard 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the mihistry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Coileges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
meedy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

ary; W.A Dunean, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Rible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washiug- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥. M. C. As Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ps W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 

ity. L v ‘ 


Fin de Siecle. 


Talent of a very high order marks this latest 
work from the designing boards of 793. It has 
a style rebellious to all convention, yet full of 
beauty and meaning. 

The seat recedes to a slightly lower level at 
the rear, and the back is almost at an angle of 
45 degrees, which brings the top of the back 
very little higher than the crown of the seat. 
The effect is singularly picturesque. 

The arms follow most graceful lines, drooping at the rear in conformity with the 
seat. The framing is entirely of mahogany, inlaid with brass and mother-of-pearl in 
scrolls and festooned designs. 

The covering is a pearl brocade, with rare, antique pattern in soft browns and 
fawns. ‘This sofa is part of a set of four pieces, all equally interesting, ; 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 
a6 SCANAL STREET. ( Ocusmcmercc |) 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Business men are trying to discover if the 
panic of last week in the stock market grew 
out of causes affecting the stock market alone 
or out of causes which are affecting and must 
produce similar results in all branches of busi- 
ness. The features of the stock panic which, 
by the way, was the worst of its kind seen for 
these many years, were a collapse in the value 
of three or four stocks of so-called ‘industrial ”’ 
concerns, notably general electric, sugar and 
cordage. These stocks all sold at prices some 
$60 a share less than extreme high prices of 
recent months. Apart from the declines in 
these stocks there was still a very extensive 
liquidation and decline in shares of nearly all 
descriptions, yet the three stocks named ab- 
sorbed most attention. 

For more than a year these three stocks have 
been the subjects of the most persistent ma- 
nipulation, attempted with the idea of unload- 
ing upon the public. Theeffort seems to have 
been a failure to a great extent. When the 
pinch came a few pools and rich individuals 
were found to be the loaded ones and they had 
to succumb. It is certain that some great col- 
lapse would have followed this long specula- 
tion and booming, as the movement was carried 
to an extreme and as it was not altogether 
well founded. 

But it is not a safe conclusion that these in- 
dustrials have had their fearful collapse merely 
as a speculative reaction. Manhattan Ele- 
vated shares have declined a total of $60 a 
share inafew weeks. The Reading company 
was bankrupted a few months ago. ‘ Sterling 
railroad stocks have not declined so much, yet 
the absence of buyers is almost as discourag- 
ing a fact. Atchison stock at twenty-nine 
seems neglected in spite of the company’s re- 
ports showing two per cent. to have been 
earned on it in nine months of the fiscal year. 

Truth to tell, the best opinion is that this 
grand collapse in prices is simply the product 
of bad general conditions, by which is princi- 
pally meant the uncertainty respecting our 

_ national currency.. There is plenty of money 
about to carry on all legitimate business and 
to keep the stock market from panics, yet con- 
fidence and credit are needed to make this 
money do its full work. Confidence is lack- 
ing and because the nation is increasing its 
gold obligations all the time without in- 
creasing its stock of gold. Wall Street fur- 
nishes the first object lesson to the country 
of the inevitable results. Wall Street is rich 
and can stand the lesson. It has begun anew 
already. It has adapted itself to these dan- 
gerous conditions. Has the whole industrial 
fabric of the country? 

With a rather bad crop outlook at the West, 
the paralyzing effects of impending tariff leg- 
islation and this currency bugaboo, the out- 
look for business is far from bright. There 
can be no quick relief. It behooves every 
business man to put his house in perfect order. 


— 


EDUCATION. 


—— Prof. Clark P. Howland, recently at the 
head of Marion Academy in this State, has 
accepted the principalship of the preparatory 
department at Drury College. 

—— Prof. H. D. Foster, Dartmouth, ’85, has 
been elected professor of history at Dartmouth 
and Prof. D. C. Wells, Yale, ’81, now of Bow- 
doin College, professor of sociology. 

—— The secretary of the student volunteer 
movement and editor of the monthly paper 
connected with it, Mr. Frank Keller, Yale, 
92, addressed the Williams students last 
week and urged the need of more men. Five 
Williams students are pledged to serve as 
missionaries, and two of last year’s graduates 
are preparing for the mission field. 

— Columbia College, New York City, has 
elected Prof. George R. Carpenter to succeed 
Prof. J. D. Quackenbos as professor of rhe- 
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toric and English composition. Professor 
Carpenter for the past two years has filled a 
similar chair at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and has been non-resident lec- | 
turer at Wellesley. Heis a son of Rey. C. C. 
Carpenter of Andover. 


HAVE YOu SEEN Ir?—A taste that is old-fashioned | 
cannot readily accept the remarkable departure of 
style shown in the jin de siécle suit illustrated on 
another page by Paine’s Furniture Company. But | 
every progressive, wide-awake woman will instantly 
appreciate the wonderful beauty and effectiveness 
of the new lines of the design here portrayed. 


“7 AM SO TIRED ”’ is a common exclamation at this 


season. There is a certain bracing éffect in cold 
air which is lost when the weather grows warmer; 
and when Nature is renewing her youth her ad- 
mirers feel dull, sluggish and tired. This condition 
is owing mainly to the impure condition of the 
blood and its failure to supply healthy tissue to the 
various organs of the body. It is remarkable how 
susceptible the system is to the help to be derived 
from a good medicine at this season. Possessing 
just those purifying, building-up qualities which 
the body craves, Hood’s Sarsaparilla soon overcomes 
that tired feeling, restores the appetite, purifies the 
blood, and, in short, imparts vigorous health. Its 
thousands of friends as with one voice declare, “It 
makes the weak strong.” 


Is It Right 
to say that $50 can possibly 
grow, in 3 years, to $500? 

Depends on the facts. 

What are the facts? 

Too many to print here. 
See pamphlet, sent free, with 
a map 

We are taking partners. A 
man or woman wants to know 
what $50 is likely to bring in 
3 years. 

It may not bring 1 cent in 3 
years; the business is watering 
land in a country where no- 
body lives and nothing grows 
without water, but where 
wealth springs out of the 
ground with water. Takes 
time; incredible time ; so quick. 

Pioneers grow vegetables to 
sell and live on first and fruit 
to sell next; and then they can 
pay for water and land. Takes 
time; but time works wonders 
there. 

Do you want the facts? 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO., 
66 Broad Street, New York. 
onimproved prop- 


FIRST MORTGAGE oe nterest pay- 


Oanie semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 
Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. he No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your Money 


Matters _ 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust: Cov 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Oongregationanst. 


J MAGNIFICENT RECORD, 


The Massacuusetts Benerir Lire Associa TIon 

has written in the first fourteen years of its history 

Four Times As Much Insurance 
As the Mutual Life, 


Five Times As Mauch Insurance 
As the Mutual Benefit Life, 


Seven Times As Much Insurance 
As the New York Life 


In the corresponding period, and had at the beginning 
of its fifteenth year 


$105,000,000.00 


Insurance in force. This marvellous progress was 
Bede under the Natural Premium system of err 
and is slog uent of the simplicity, the wisdom | 
economy o f that system. . The policy of the 


manscenuse 
Azulezes 


AssociaTi0 


Contains all liberal features, including dividends and 
cash surrender values, at a cost of sixty per cent. 
of usual rates, 


OVER $1,000,000.00 Cash Surplus. 
35,000 POLICY HOLDERS. 


Splendid openings for energetic young men to act 
as special, general and State agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Prest., 53 State St., Boston. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This 0ld and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bondsin sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am, nace MisSionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


We will buy Missouri and 
Kansas Loans in small and 
medium amounts. THE 
FINANCE CORPORATION, 
207 Heist Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


The City Real Estate. Trust Co. 


PAID IN CAPITAL ‘$600,000. 


REMOVED 


GOtDevonshire St. 


(Street Floor), Boston. 


‘Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed. 
Western Real Estate Rented and Sold. 


Charges Reasonable. 


=~ 


Call or Write for Information. 
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R Ee VE O VY iS D. - Railroads and Excursions. 


PreoR A QUIET SUMMER RETREAT 


Address, Sunset View, Box 32, 


The Investment Trust Co. of America. SouTH DARTMOUTH, Mass. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


The Original Te (‘A 


Trust Co. of America. tHE WORLDO FAIR. 


F'ORNIA AND 


L 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $800,000. Be oe ae ee Pee 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


60 Devonshire, Street Floor, -= = Boston. JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


HARVEY. - - 


The Industrial World, speaking of Harvey in 
the last issue, says in its editorial columns: 


“For its eligibility for suburban homes and residences, 
and its marked superiority as a site for manufacturing 
industries, Harvey stands out in salient relief to many 
of the localities utilized for similar purposes. It is no 
town ou paper prettily pictorialized in pamphlets and 
circulars, with attractions drawn more largely from the 
imagination than from reality. But it is a live, pro- 
gressive, earnest, practical, substantial town, built on 
firm+business foundations, upon which the superstruc- 
bgp ag phenomenal growth and development seems 

rest. 


The 16 Factories of Harvey, the 200 
New Buildings now under construction, the 
completion of the new CHICAGO CENTRAL, be- 
sides the Illinois Central, the Calumet Terminal}, the 
Chicago and Grand Trunk and Big Four Railways, 
together with Harvey’s great natural advantages, 
insure a speedy increase in the value of Harvey lots. 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, the founders 
of Harvey, will take pleasure in sending you, at 
their own expense, an illustrated account of the 
enterprise, which will certainly be worth having, and 
may give you ideas by which you will be greatly the 
gainer. ADDRESS, 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
ROOKERY BUILDING, 


217 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this paper. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. ; 
YOUR IDLE MONEY wratiiicea by assets 
WILL EARN = iraicots ‘tor every gL in 
certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 
payable semi-annually. The certificates are 


annum 
issued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 12 
ears, as invest- LARGE RETUR $ ors may elect. 
e interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
which the subscription is made and at the end of the 


term the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T0 US 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 La Salle Street et ele CHICACO. 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm property; 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and reliable 
service and reasonable charges for selling Western real 
estate at its full market value. 

Correspondence solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


a eairien EBRASKA 


MORTGAGES §W KANSAS. 


fee BOUGHT .... 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO 


J. E. HAYS, Beatrice, Neb. 


7a US TCERTIFIGATES 


With Semi-Annual Interest 


COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Guaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. | 19.THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


pom Pullman satires pig teeta to destination, a 
; otel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 
246 Washington St., Boston. Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
press trains every Tuesday, ra the Boston and Maine, 


Di id d Jentral Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
IVI én S er én 1 and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particulars 

of our excursions aprly, to your nearest ticket agent or 

PAYABLE PER write A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 
Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. GREAT 
Authorized Capital - - = 82,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - - +--+ «=. = 1,500,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885 


Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 44 years. 


ROCK . 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phiet. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES v.7222, 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 


places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites : ) 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths Very important changes have 


and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian ; hs 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. recently been made in round 
trip California tickets. 


+ \EEADAMALAR LLL DAML RARAADALALLADA&LI-4 Weare prepared to offer ex- 
= YOU WANT A FARMS traordinary fd teerueuts and 
= IN THE WEST._Hs facilities to intending travelers. 
S Well, the new paper issued by theS FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. 3 JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 


CALLED THE WESTERN SETTLERS 


- Great Rock Island Route 

tells all about it and will be sent FREES Grecia 

Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and Passenger AgeDt, > > 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Il. 


SbbdASbIOOELELSSRDAASNDEDLALLIBIADE | | GOR se 


Duluth and superior 
opecia 


A new and superbly equipped train, via 


Leaves Chicago daily. SV Entire train 


FASTEST TRAIN 


TO 
DULUTH 


MEALSSERVEDIN 
DINING CAR. 


of Baggage Cars 
Day Coaches 
Buffet Sleeping Cars 
and Palace Sleeping Cars 


THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. 


OF FtcesS 


Chicago & North-Western Railway, 


208 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 423 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
5 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SUGGESTIVE FACTS. 


— The Missouri Supreme Court holds that 
railway companies have the right to make dis- 
tinctions between passengers, based on differ- 
ences of race and color. 

—— There were 315,000 people who paid 
their admission fee and entered the gates of 
the Columbian Exposition on the opening day. 
An unprecedented record. 

—— The value of the real estate owned by 
religious bodies in Boston is $14,757,800 ; the 
value of the real estate of charitable, scientific 
and literary corporations is $15,834,300. 

—— Twelve years ago there were about fit- 
teen amateur athletic clubs in this country. 
Of this number the West claimed but one, 
which was in California. Today there are 
nearly three hundred clubs in the United 
States. Twelve years ago there were only 
three sporting editors of daily papers in New 
York City. Nowa sporting man is almost as 
Important an adjunct to a newspaper office as 
the city editor. 

—— Few people realize the enormous loss 
to agriculture through the ravages of insects. 
In his annual address before the Association 
of Economic Entomologists at Washington in 
August, 1891, Mr. James Fletcher, the presi- 
dent, gave important facts concerning the ex- 
tent of the losses from insect ravages. In 
1864, Dr. Shimer estimated the loss to the corn 
and grain crops of Illinois to be $73,000,000. 
In 1874 Dr. Riley estimated a loss to Missouri 
by insects of $19,000,000. In 1887 Professor 
- Osborne of the Iowa Agricultural College es- 
timated the loss to Lowa by insects at $25,000,- 
000. Mr. L.-O, Howard, in 1887, estimates 
$60,000,000 losses from chinch bug in nine 
States, and Professor Comstock estimates that 
the cotton Aletia in 1879 caused a loss of $30,- 
000,000 in the cotton States. Finally, Mr. 
Fletcher estimates $380,000,000 as the sum total 
per year for losses from insect ravages.— Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 


A SENSATIONAL story has attracted attention 
lately, but, as a matter of fact, the public has also 
devoted time to things substantial, judging by the 
unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Uneqgualed asa food for infants. 
Sold by grocers and druggists. 


Mrs. HELEN M. BARKER, the noted temperance 
and suffrage adyocate, wants all who wish to join 
her in investing from $25 to $1,000 in an enterprise 
that is absolutely safe and that will result in much 
good, besides doubling the amount invested and 
paying a good dividend, to write for full particulars 
to her secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, suit 801- 
802 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ATTENTION is called to advertisement of ‘“ Churches 
in Debt” in another column. 


For temperance people—a health- 
giving drink for the masses. 


2 ’ 
Hires po" 
| Beer! 
Not a harmful ingredient in its 
make-up. Nothing but the pur- 
est extracts of carefully selected 


herbs, roots, barks and berries. 


} A 25cent package makes Five 
Gallons of a Delicious, Strength- 
ening, Effervescent Beverage. 


Le sure and get Hires’ 


Buifalo Lithia Water 
in Rheumatic Gout---Cold Water 
against Hot Water in this Malady. 


General Colton Greene, President of the State Savings 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn., Leaves His Crutches at 
Buffalo Lithia Springs-=-Value of This Water in 
Gout, Uric-Acid Diathesis, Etc. 


BuFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA., September 29, 1892. 
Colonel Thomas F. Goode: 
DEAR Sir:—It is now four weeks since I reached Buffalo Lithia Springs, suf- 
from the effects of recurrent attacks of acute articular gout in both feet, 
Though I had _bien- 


the malady on this last oc- 


fering 


which had lasted and confined me to bed for two months. 


nially, sometimes annually, suffered for short periods, 
casion was more violent than before and threatened to take a chronic form. My 


digestive organs were impaired, my health was shattered, I was crippled, and cal- 


Directly on my arrival I copiously 
' A fortnight later 
the swelling and inflam- 


careous deposits were appearing on both feet. 
used the water of Spring No. 2 conjointly with daily hot baths. 
I was in condition to walk without the use of crutches, 
mation of the parts had measurably subsided and my health improved. Today my 
general health is better than it has been in twelve months, the deposition of uric- 
and my feet, though sensitive to pressure, are restored 


COLTON GREENE. 


acid sediment is dissipated, 


to their normal condition. Respectfully yours, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


Its Great Triumph in Rheumatic Gout. 
Statement of Mr. Charles Bernaschina of Hot Springs, Ark. 


Proprietor of Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va.: 

DEAR Sir:—I cheerfully place at your disposal the following statement, show- 
ing /the remarkable benefit which I have derived from the Buffalo Lithia Waters 
In October, 1885, 


in a very severe form, being confined to my 


in a case of Gout. I am a resident of the Hot Springs, Ark. 


I was attacked with Rheumatic Gout, 
bed until the April following. For fourteen consecutive months I used the hot 
baths, and visited many of the noted mineral.resorts of the country, and from 
time to time since have made use of the hot baths, but without finding any re- 
lief. 


use my hands. 


Chalky deposits formed in most of my joints, I was unable to walk or to 
Four months ago today I arrived at these Springs, and was for 
some time after confined to my bed. At the expiration of six weeks slight im- 
provement was perceptible, the chalky deposits began to disappear, and I have 
continued to improve to the present time, and to an extent that I consider, 
under the circumstances, almost marvelous, the chalky deposits having almost dis- 


appeared. I am now in vigorous general health, and walk readily and actively, 
walking often: several miles over the surrounding hills, and am able to use my 
hands in dressing myself and at the table, which I was not able to do previous 
to coming to the Springs. 
You are doubtless aware of the fact that my case has attracted unusual at- 
tention among your many guests from all parts of the country. c 
Yours very respectfully, 


August 6th, 1892. » CHAS, 


Water in cases ot] Do, tal Gallon Bottles, $5 f 1 here 
THOMAS FE. GOODE, 


‘Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS, 


What wisdom more, what better life, than pleaseth 
God to send? 


What worldly goods, what longer use, than pleaseth. 


God to lend? 

What better fare than well content, agreeing with 
thy wealth? 

What better guest than trusty friend, in sickness 
and in health? 

What better bed than conscience good, to pass the 
night with sleep? 

What better work than daily care from sin thyself 
teskeep? 

What better thought than think on God and daily 
Him to serve? 

What better gift than to the poor, that ready be to 
starve? 


What greater praise of God and man than merey for 
to show? 

Who, merciless, shall mercy find, that mercy shows 
to few? 

What a ce despair than loath to die, for fear to go 
to hell? 


What greater faith than trust in God, through Christ 
in heaven to dwell? 
—Thomas Tusser, 1515. 

_—— If it was barbarous in China to shut out 
foreigners in 1840, what is it for the United 
States to shut them out in 1890? If no one 
but barbarians would persecute aliens and 
burn their houses and mob their persons in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, 
what term ought to be used to describe those 
who do the same things in the closing years? 
We are even worse than the China of 1840, 
because we have violated our pledged word. 
Our own Supreme Court has decided that the 
exclusion act of 1888 was in flat violation of 
our treaty obligations, though it held that 
Congress, as the organ of a sovereign people, 
had a right to pass the law. In other words, 
a nation, like a man, had a right to declare 
that it would not stand by its agreements.— 
The Nation. 


—— What might not the tenacious and in- 
dustrious Chinese character achieve if it ever 
fell completely under the influence of Chris- 
tianity? What may not be the genius of the 
great Slav race if it ever emerges from its 
present depth of despondency and discontent? 
Indeed, we are far from certain that there 
may not be a coming age for the negro char- 
aeter itself—a character full of the more in- 
tense elements of affection and emotion, 
though in its present undeveloped stage liable 
to all the, lowest depths of superstition. We 
have seen to how great a civilization the 
Franks, the Goths and Visigoths, who seemed 


RR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 
ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 


REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


ALABASTINE 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Health for its 
sanitary quali- 


ties. 

WALL PAPER IS 
OFTEN POISUNOUS, 
Kalsomine ‘cales 

and Rubs Off. 

ALABASTINEis adry 
powder ready for use 
by adding cold 
water. Can beeasi- 
ly brushed on by any 
one, When fixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

3 yd.of wall cov- 
ered for 1 cent. 

Costs less than Kal- 
somine, Paper or 
Paint, Makes Pure, 
Porous, Pretty coat- 
ings. 

White and 12 beau- 
tiful tints shown on 
sample cara. Send 
for one with full in- 
formation. N. E, 
BRANCH 


THE Docror,—* One layer 
of paper is bad enough, you 


have three here. Baby 
. May recover but cannot 
thrive.” 


Alabastine is Pure. 
Alabastine is Permanent. 
Atahastine is Pretty. 


149 igh St., Boston, 


ry 


ALABASTINE CO, 9 
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to the Roman world the very embodiment of 
all that was destructive, have given rise under 
the tutelage of the medieval church. Is there 
not the same destiny in store for very many 
of the races which we now call the lower 


races of the world ?—The Spectator. 


STRONGLY INDORSED.—The | advertising of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla appeals to the sober, common sense of think- 
ing people, because it is true; and it is always fully sub- 
stantiated by indorsements whieh in the financial world 
would be accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 
They tell the story—HOOD’S CURES. 


Hoop’s 


PILLS cure liver ills, jaundice, biliousness, 


sick headache, constipation. 


and 
other 


RODS. RERIS FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“Chubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


by returu wan, sua 

scriptive circulars 0) 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
*nany style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without tryin 
Address MOODY & CO. OCINOINNA 


Please mention the 
Conygregationalist. 


anal 


op 


MAGEE 


Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association where shown. 


STOVES OR FU 
Careful Preparation 
of Food 


Is unavailing without the aid of a 
good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur- * 
ated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends the 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. 


RNACES ever received such CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT. 


1 MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS ? 


MACEE FURNACE Co., 


ee 


a £00, je ecm 
OR SLIP OFF: 


No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Siik 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 


Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 


Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHO! LDER 


WHY = and has wo stiffcords; fits with perfe 


ease and freedym. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers, 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
g@¥> Send for Illustrated Price List. _ aj 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brooklyn, N. oe 


RANGES & 
rFIEATERS 


No other makers of 


THE MACEE | 
wear ©OSton Heater 
MYSTIC FURNACE 


fey” Lor heating with warm air only, or 
igi] in COMBINATION with HOT 
- WATER, IS EVERYWHERE 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We 
GUARANTEE it to give perfect 
satisfaction tn every particular if 
properly arranged and used. 


32, 34, 36 & 88 UNION St., Boston, MAss., 
242 WATER St., NEW YORK; 86 LAKE ST. CHICAGO. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En. 
ines, Pump Chain and. Fix. 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 


| THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN, 


An Elegant Russia Iron Open 
Stove or Portable Fireplace, 
Light, and Easily Moved ! 
Suitable for any Room ! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers ! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
}, well as in the winter months. 
jax Fine for country and sea- 
shore houses. Can be fitted 


for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK, 
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Getting 

Thin 
is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 


ease baffled the ‘“ weak 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective | 
of “ weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—zature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by cruggists everywhere. 


IT IS WORTH KNOWING 


It is Interesting to Read what 


Omfort Powder 


will do for you. 
It will cure 


Eezema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


Irritation under Truss, Burns, 
a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 

It ensures a clear complexion. Sold by 
druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 


the Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Fore, and the Complex* 


et 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 


CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
triflingexpense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded, 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full descrip- 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, hy Boston, Mass. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


— It is something to have life in these 
days.—Hwx-Senator Henry L. Dawes. 


— A Brooklyn pastorate is at the greatest 
altitude of conspicuity.—¥. DeWitt Talmage. 


—We owe a debt to moral obstinacy, which 
is but another word for spiritual conyiction. 
—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 


—— Many Unitarians I meet feel that being 
a Unitarian simply means not being anything 
else.—Rev. M. J. Savage. 


— Public offices should be created and 
conducted exclusively for the benefit of those 
who do not fill them.—Hon. Hoke Smith. 


— The old theology came to history 
through doctrine, but the new comes to doc- 
trine through history.—Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 

— On the whole, I must confess that I 
have no faith in the art of book criticism as 
it is practiced nowadays.—Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 

—— All plans for the future of our race 
which omit the United States are as vain as 
the planning of an arch without the keystone. 
—A. Conan Doyle. ¥, 

—— After His meek and gentle Son, God has 
no better gift to give to any woman He loves 
than just the love of a courteous Christian 
gentleman.—Rev. Alexander Whyte, D. D. 

—— Two pilgrimages every American citi- 
zen who can obtain the money and time 
should make: one to Washington, the other 
to the battlefield of Gettysburg.—Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley. 

— The heart of the Irish people beats for 
Treland, and the Irish people care not whether 
it is ruled by a Protestant Irishman or a Cath- 
olic Irishman, provided he bea true and fatth- 
ful Irishman.—/'ather Conaty. 

—— An author nowadays goes out and the 
first thing he sees is a mud puddle, and he de- 
scribes it. But, if you look sharp enough and 
long enough, at the bottom of every mud pud- 
dle you can see the sky, and that’s just what 
your modern realist doesn’t see.—Prof. A. T. 
Hardy. 

— If ministers could but realize that the 
universal and imperishable part of the Bible 
is utterly beyond the reach of all criticism 
and that it verifies itself in the universal and 
imperishable part of man, they would bid the 
“higher critics’? Godspeed.—Rev. George A. 
Gordon. 

— I believe there has never been a Presi- 
dent of the United States who has not to the 
very best of his ability, God helping him, tried 
to make a good President. I think this has 
been so from the beginning to the end and I 
am glad tonight to salute the President of the 
United States.—Senator Joseph R. Hawley. 

—— Whether paternalism is a good thing or 
a bad thing depends upon who the father is. 
There is a great difference between a hot- 
headed, hare-brained German kaiser, who says 
to all Germans, ‘‘I am your father,’’ and the 
sixty-five millions intelligent Americans, who 
say that they are their own father.—Rev. Dr. 
H. L. Wayland. 

—— In listening to what passes for church 
literature we are shocked to find to what ex- 
tent Nestorianism prevails. Itis pitiful to see 
the struggles of good men to reconcile their be- 
liefs with the assumptions of modern critics 
that Genesis, Exodus and the Pentateuch in 
general were not written until after the cap- 
tivity, and that the 110th Psalm was not writ- 
ten by David. If Christ were the ignorant man 
who mistook the Pentateuch for the work of 
Moses and the Psalm first named for Dayid’s, 
then Nestorius’s belief that there were two 
Christs is the only way out. The higher criti- 
cism, undermining though it does much of 
the Word of God, may furnish a platform on 
which illogical people may unite today, but 
the next generation will repudiate it and take 
refuge in utter disbelief.— Rev. Morgan Dix. 


Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL 
The best remedy for all 

diseases of the 


Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


Horstorats 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


BABY’S BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point toa 
» permanent and economical (be- 
cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
: remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. PorTeR DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
« All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,”’ mailed free. 
A Se 


9@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
eous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
PS HAIR AY SKIN. 


Fi An elegant dressing, Prevents 
LD baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Ins ir} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
7}, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts, 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


PILES. 


ADVICE FREE. 
To any person suffering from 


Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 


and how I was curedafter many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


\ 
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After Bathing 


the first time with Pearline, you feel 
as if you never had been clean before. 
Possibly you haven’t. Only baths like 
the Turkish or the Russian can make you 
as clean as Pearline does. There’s 
the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 
Bathing with Pearline costs almost 
nothing. It’s like everything else— 
you would long for it, if it were 
expensive, but you're apt to over- 
look it when it’s cheap. Directions 


RISIBLES. 


The Scottish beadle happily still retains the 
characteristics that have so long made him 
loved—and feared. In a church in a central 
town of Scotland lately a crowd had gathered 
to hear Mr. M’Neill. For half an hour the 
beadle had worked hard at packing the people, 
at one time entreating and at another com- 
manding them to “‘sit up.’? At last he retired 
to the session house, and addressing the com- 
mittee said, “If John M’Neill does his pairt 
the nicht as weel as I hae dune mine there’s 
nae fear.’’—Christian Leader. 


The late M. Coquerell of Paris used to tell 
of a pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church 
who was famous for his humor and courage 
and who, being on a Sunday at The Hague, 
was importuned by the frivolous courtiers 
there to occupy a leading pulpit. The preacher on every package. 
chose for his subject the narrative of the Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
Ethiopian eunuch, and announced the follow- Beware ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
ing as the plan of his discourse: ‘‘I find in FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
this story,” said he, “‘four matters of aston- you an imitation, be honest—send zt back. 334 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


ishment, which go on increasing, the one upon 
the other... In the first place, I find a courtier 
who reads the Scriptures. Very astonishing! 
In the second place, I find here a courtier who 
confesses his own ignorance. More surprising 
still! In the third place,I find acourtier who 


begs instruction of his social inferior. Yet No mineral water will pro- 
Beir tho vsconoeconvertet: The duce the beneficial results that 
greatest wonder of all! ” follow taking oO Aa E or more 

Rev. Henry ©. McCook, D.D., of Philadel- of &6 BEECHAW’S PILLS” with 


phia, relates his attendance upon the lecture ™ 
of a well-known Darwinian, who was proving a glass of water immed lately 
his theory of evolution to a class in botany. =a 2 a 
«After describing in detail the methods by upon arising in the morning. 
which the gardener produced his hybrids, 
how with the utmost care he selected his 
Painless. Effectual, Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 


stocks and arranged his cross fertilization, “Worth a guinea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents, 
Of all druggists, or a box will be mailed on receipt of 25cts. in stamps by 


he passed to show how species after species of 
living .things might arise by simple self- Bey Eas Qnet SOs» che pater Spore e ere: 
evolution, until arrested by the simplest of 
all questions from tbe doctor present, ‘“‘ But, 

The Perfection = = 


professor, what has become of the gardener ?”’ 9 e 
Rae’s Lucca Oil ene olive an. 


The judge at a court in Maine sentenced a 


culprit to twenty-five years in the State GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 

prison. The prisoner’s mother was struck at @ 

the magnitude of the sentence. ‘“ What did jee fa 

they do that for?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Twenty- 

five years! Why he won’t be contented there | _ e 

three weeks.”’—Ez. LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1836. 
~— oaie wrrrrrrrrrw', 
Fa . : | v q 
> “Go Right Straight | “COUGHS COLDS 
\ Mi 4 << | 

bS —AND— , 


rT 


= Back and Get 


A 
ing Ainge ing 


Asthma. 


hat Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other mediciue. 

‘It spares mothers much painful anxiety 

< about their children, and saves the little 


ones’ lives. 
It cures all lung and throat diseases that 


can be rear ued by human aid. 

It allevieces even the most desperate 
cases of pulmonary diseases, and affords y 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 

Fer sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. = 

The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 

Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. EZ 
Made by F. W. KInsMAN & OO., Druggists. } 


New York city and Augusta, Me. 
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POWDER. 


When a woman Knows that 
GOLD DusT Washing Pow- 
der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
yee for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the ‘‘something else’”’ game. 
MADE BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


Wiig glug 


Re Za 


Ww 


' | GOLD DUST. 


L P Fisher Jan93 b 
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sem OFER STRAW MATTINGS Sceze22, 


WE have just opened a very large and select line of patterns in CHINA and JAPANESE Mattings. . 

The patterns in fine grades are exclusive and very choice, containing many novelties never before produced in matting fabrics. 
We also have a very large range of patterns in White and Fancy Mattings at from 2Qc. to 35c. per yard. 
SPECIAL PRICES where whole rolls are taken, each roll containing 40 yards. 


$1.50 per yard, Reduced from $2.25 per yard, 


. is the price we make today on an extensive line of 


ENCLISH BRUSSELS We need only point out the FACT that this is LESS than the COST to 
a 


IMPORT. The goods at the price are A BARGAIN OF BARGAINS. — 


We are offering about 25 


INDIA CARPET § of EXTRA QUALITY at a reduction of $25 to $75 each. Sizes range from 7 ft. by _ 
es lft, to 12 ft. by 20 ft. This is an exceptional opportunity to purchase a fine 
ORIENTAL CARPET at COST. f 


In our 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT situs ie 
SUMMER COTTAGES. 


We are offering some especially stylish 
and attractive goods, 50 inches wide, at 

Correct things for hangings and 
$1.00 PER YARD. ( ah oe 
LS —_ firniture coverings. 


SPECIAL—Owing to the fact that Carpets are purchased at somewhat long intervals, it may be that many 
of our friends are still unaware of our REMOVAL, which took place on Jan. |, 1892. We desire, therefore, 
to once more point out that we are now in our NEW BUILDING, a short distance SOUTH of our previousstore. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & €O, 


| CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 WASHINCTON STREET, opp. Boylston St., Boston. 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS, 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to theincome from yeartoyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100. 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


“* Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 


OO MAWINE 
UNADULTERATED NOURISHMENT. 


To those not versed in the composition of Prepared Food, 
it is next to impossible to show with what nicety the propor- 
tion of each edible must be adjusted to meet in the best man- 
ner the requirements of delicate and perhaps even shattered 
physical systems. 

An experience of over thirty years has enabled us to produce 
in a small compass a food of the highest possible nutritive 
value, suited to the needs of the weakest ‘as well as the young- 
est stomachs. 

All detrimental elements have been eliminated and in 
every process the most extreme care is exercised. The re- 
sult is a product of just those ingredients which are known to 


INVESTMENT CO. has shown great .wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’ 


Kor further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. '7 to 14 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Plans and Photographs can be seen. 


give health and strength to the weak, young or old. 

Is the experience of others convincing? Send for testinio- 
nials from living witnesses to the efficacy of RipGE’s Foop 
for Infants and Invalids. © Send stamp and your address care- 
fully written (naming this publication) and we will send 
chromo cards sure to please the little ones. Address, 


WOOLRICH & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PALMER, MASS. 


: w. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston, 
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PROVIDENCE, 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


O’er Thy decrees, and blurred with fretful tears 
The heavenward window of the soul, appears 
Thy purpose sweet and wise, in after years, 


Like sunshine streaming through the veils of rain! 


If we had had our way—if Thou had’st given 
The lesser good into our pleading hands, 
Withholding larger; if the small demands 
Of human choice, that sees nor understands 


Life’s broader issues, had prevailed with heaven; 


If we had never wept, nor known the keen, 
Pure, cleansing pain of sorrow’s sacred fire— 
The broken tie, the unfulfilled desire — 


Our sluggish lives had never risen higher, 


“But, fixed in self, had ever selfish been. 


But Thou hast led us out of self, hast shown 
How love’s great circle rounds from soul to soul, 
How sorrow makes us quick to others’ dole 
And binds each unit in the larger whole 


Of life and love, complete in Thee alone. 


O God, Thy thought infolds us all! The days 
Ev’n of this brief, imperfect life attest, 
Ere they are spent, Thy will is ever best. 
O, may we in Thy love and wisdom rest, 


For Thou dost know the end of all our ways! 


SOW oft, O God, when we have wept in vain 


iN hiyNAti, BELL FOUNDRY 


Some Be DELL 


“aS FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAFIM &¢ 
Catalogue with ae R CH imonials. Prices and terms FREE. 


MENEELY & JOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS 


‘a5 Vor Charches, Schools, etc,, also Chima 
% and Peals. Forzaore than half a centun 
poted for wnertority over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
RUAKE BELL CO., Boston, Maan. 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHIMES 
S & PEAL 
in the World 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AN. 


D TIN. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. ram 
VicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MT 


C + U CHURCH PEWS, with 
R folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS veut ces: 


PULPIT FURNITURE, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
DTlustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°%%. 15th St- 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Koom 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


ay 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., “avai fi 


New York, N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


= In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA KR PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
658 Washington St, soAb25i"Se., Boston. 


and UPHOLSTERY, 


The Congregationalist 


’ Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Wanted.—A Home Missionary wants to borrow $2,500 
on bank stock as collateral. Address Lock Box 52, Hot 
Springs, 8. D. és 


World’s Fair Wisitors can secure PLEASANT 
ROOMS at Chicago in residence of Rev. Clayton Welles. 
Near grounds, free from crowds, noise, dust. Charges 
moderate. Send for circular to owner at Taunton, 
Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Avenue, Engle- 
wood, Chicago. 


A Congregational Family must buy this farm 
lest it fallinto the hands of foreigners. It is a good 
one, one hour's ride by rail north of DesMoines, } mile 
from schoolhouse, } mile from one of the best country 
churches in Central Iowa. Address, Rey. S. A. Arnold, 
Kelley, Story Co., lowa. i 


To Let.—A furnished cottage of eight rooms, with 
stable, at the seashore. Pleasantly located, good shade 
trees and pure water. Just the place to spend the hot 
summer months. Terms reasonable. Address J. D. 
Wells, Wells, Maine. 


A young man nineteen years of age, strong and of 
good physique, willing to work, desires a situation on a 
farm during the summer months. A Christian family 
preferred. Address E. E., Chelsea, Mass. 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivableuse. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
=8 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


EMERSON PIANO 


cot 


43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.] 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTHROP’S Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


Durable, Decorative. 


¢ BEST for Churches, Schools 
" and Business Property. 


Easily put up over old plaster 
ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 


i Give Diagram and Sizes for 
i an Estimate. 


* HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square. 


PIANO 


—AND— 


ORGAN 


asl 


Saal 


| H 
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By HENRY DRUMMOND. 


The City Without a Church. 
Immitation leatherette, < 
Cloth, gilt.) |) jane 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Programme of Christianity. 

A NEW ADDRESS. Leatherette, 
64 pages, price 35 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK — 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price, 830 per 100. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BIGCLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


35 cents. 
75 oe 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at ind rare Tie- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens ot Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.} ; 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 

Oo, 


Tis FISK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O, FISK 


Chicago, Ill.; 
Agency Manual free. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
_ 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. . 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


WORCESTER (IIASS.) POLYTECHNIC 


Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical ;Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. I. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived. REY. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD’S FAIR. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
jllustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. ¢ 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ane a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. | 
he worst use you can make of a promising eigut- 
ear-old boy is not to keep him at home; not quite. 
y pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are - 
members of the Principal’s family and receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


NEW HASIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEI1- 
imary and Female Cellege. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
perment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians 
By ANATOLE LeROY-BEAULIEU. Translated, 
with Annotations, from the third French 
edition, by Z. A. Racozryn. Part I. (com- 
plete in itself), The Country and its Inhabi- 
tants. 8vo, with Maps printed in colors, $3.00. 


~ The Story of Poland. 

By W. R. Morritu, author of “The Story of 
Russia,”’ etc. (No. 36 in “ Story of the Nations 
Series.’”’) Illustrated, with Maps and Plans. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The Wilderness Hunter, 
With_an Account of the Big Game of the 
United States, and its Chase with 

\ Horse, Hound and Rifle. 

By TuEoporE RoosEveEtt, author of “ Hunt- 
ing Trips of a Ranchman,” “ History of the 
Naval War of 1812,” ete. With Illustra- 
tions by Remington, Frost, Sandham and 
others. 8vo, $4.00. 


Chinese Nights Entertainments. 
Forty Stories Told by Almond-eyed Folk, Ac- 
tors in the Romance of “The Strayed Arrow.” 
By ADELE M. Firtper. Illustrated by Chinese 

artists. Uniform with ‘English Fairy 
Tales.”’ 8vo, $1.75. 
Marked ‘ Personal.’’ 
By Anna KATHARINE GREEN, author of “The 
Leavenworth Case,” ‘Cynthia Wakeham’s 


Money,’ ete. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. ‘ 


A Conflict of Evidence. 

By R. Orrortencur, author of “An Artist in 
Crime,” etc. 16mo, paper, 50 cetits; cloth, 
$1.00. 

- A Literary Courtship 
Under the auspices of Pike’s Peak. 

By Anna Fuuter, author of “ Pratt Portraits.” 

12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


Diccon the Bold. 
A Story of the Days of Columbus. 
By Joun RusseLi Corye tz, author of ‘ Diego 
Pinzon.”’ 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
The Making of a Newspaper. 


Experiences of Certain Representative Amer- 
ican Journalists Related by-Themselves, and 
Edited by Mreryitte Pures. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Shrubs of Northeastern America. 

By Cuarites S. NEWHALL, author of “ The 
Trees of Northeastern America,” ‘‘ The Leaf- 
Collector’s Handbook,” etc. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo, $2.50. 


*%* Notes ‘on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes 
and Story of the Nations Series sent on applica- 
tion. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, © 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 W. 23d Street. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Children’s Day 
- = MUSIC - = 


New No. X XVII. 


My Country. 


Ill. The Children and 


Pilgrim 
Children’s 


Services. the Kingdom. 
By M. C. HAZARD. VI. The Child in ‘Temple. 
Musical Editor, XI. Bible Children. 


JOHN W. TUFTS.) XV. The Good Fight. 
XIX. My Sunday School. 


Price 5cts.; 100 copies, $4.00.| XXIII... The Lord’s 
Samples, 2 cts. Garden. 


Congregational Sunday Schoo! & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 


FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Seripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, dis- 
cussing Property and Industry under the 
Christian Law,—including Labor, Competi- 
tion, Co-operation and Socialism, by Rey. 
Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of “Ap- 
plied Christianity,” ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,” 
and ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible.”’ $1.25. 


“Dr, Gladden is perhaps the most eminent 
and influential exponent we now have of this 
view of the relation of ethics to economics; 
and his work is equally important whether 
we consider its natural effect on the Christi- 
anity to be preached in our pulpits or on the 
burning questions of industrial and sociologi- 
cal readjustment.’’ —THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other 
Stories. 


A book of charming Short Stories, excellent 
for reading aloud or by one’s self, by Mar- 
GARET DELAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, 
Preacher,” «Sidney, “The Story of a 
Child,” etc. $1.00. 


Old Kaskaskia. 


An exceedingly interesting historical novel 
of the early history of Lllinois, by Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of the 
powerful historical story of Acadia, ‘The 
Lady of Fort St. JoHn.’’ $1.25. 


A Country Doctor. 


A delightful Novel, by Saran ORNE JEWETT. 
Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


—or— 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 & 6 


COMBINED, 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago ene World’s Fair. He says itis the best 
of the Gospel Hymns series, 


Words and Music Edition, Boards, . . $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 * 100 


Words only at 5, 10 and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


76 EK, Ninth St, NewYork. S. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn. 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. POLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
‘ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Hs- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \THE MUSICAL WISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more, Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OLNCINNATI, - - NEW YORE, - - CHICAGO 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


SCRIBNER’S 
< MAGAZINE. 


UNANIMOUS PRAISE. 


se 
N 


THE JOURNAL, Boston. 

That an exhibition of the distinctively intellectual 
progress of America may be made appropriately by a 
great, living periodical is illustrated in a splendid “ Ex- 
hibition Number” of Scribner’s Magazine. . . . Both the 
artistic and literary features which make up the number 
show the high standard of excellence achieved by a 
great magazine. The results are the highest, because 
the best and most original workers are eager to reach a 
public through pages open only to the best, 

THE SUN, New Work. 

A remarkable instance of the results obtainable in 
magazine making by intelligent effort and a wise ex- 
penditure of money. 

THE TRANSCRIPT, Boston. 

The beauty of its illustrations and its unexampled 

literary quality. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
emorable for its brilliant array of fiction and for its 
wealth of drawings by distinguished artists. 
THE CRITIC, New York. 

What it does “exhibit” is its own ability to make a 
number of the magazine thatis unique among its fellows. 
THE EXPRESS, Albany. 

Altogether, this may be said to be the finest sample of 
periodical literature yet produced by American pub- 
lishers. 

THE BULLETIN, Philadelphia. 

Represents the very highest type of magazine work of 
today, and the publishers deserve all praise for their 
energy and good taste. 

THE STAR, Philadelphia. 

It is the best Exhibition Number that has yet been 
issued by any magazine. 

THE JOURNAL, Providence, R. I. 

The whole number, from beginning to end, is excep- 
tionally interesting, and the publishers deserve the 
warmest praise for the liberality and taste by reason of 
which itis an honor to American periodical literature. 

THE UNION, Springfield, Mass. 

It is a superb example of an American magazine. It 
is claimed that such a list of writers and artists has 
never appeared before, and we can well believe it... 


*.* This number is enlarged nearly one-third. 
The price as usual, 25 cents; $3 a year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons . . New York. 


BSCSDtVEVSVessesessessts 


The 
Handsome 
Humes 


Ts the title of the Latest Story by 


WILLIAM BLACK 


The first installment of this remarkable 
novel appears in the JUNE Number of 


Harper’s 
Magazine 


Published Monday, May 22d. 


85 cents a Copy; $4.00 a Year. 


Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


STSTTESSSSCSVSEVSSSESVUSVSSB 


@@ 3226 OB8388688888 


NOW GOOGOS900090009 Fancy Werk 
€9 Tilust?ed Book on Fancy Work 

to JAN, Ay SE & Cioehetne, DvGeBOOK . 
embroid’y stitches, patterns 

{0 Cts. 8 for pore ASR tec de- FREE! 


signs for making tidies&cush- 
SII ions, also beautiful Japanese GPSSSOQ 
tray mat, given to trial subscribers to'The Hiome, a 
family story paper for young & old, with fashions & fancy &9 
work illustrated. Send 10c and. we'll send The Home from 
NO @ JAN UW’ YW 1894 and give you this book. 
The Home, 141 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


HIITGSOSOSSIOSIIOS 
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ASTE Not, want not. 
Vacuum Leather Oil 
keeps leather new-looking 
soft-feeling and strong; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 


want it. 

Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Good breeding 

appears in a sense of propriety— 
the fitness of things; it shuns dis- 
play and extravagance; practices 
economy as “good form.” Think 
how a trivial accident adds to the 
expense of a hundred-dollar watch! 
Wouldn’t it be good sense to sub- 
stitute during busy hours—and on 
your journeyings—an accurate, 
tasteful, low-priced timepiece ?— 
Your jeweler will show you the ad- 
vantage of the new, quick-winding 
Waterbury over others. 


For yourself, or “‘better self,” 
child, or friend, you can find 
nothing more appropriate.--- 
Every jeweler sells it in 
styles for all tastes---but no 
mean styles; filled gold, coin- 
silver etc. $15 down to $4. 27 


Will’ purchase a Genile- 


man’s Watch, which we 
guarantee to be the best 
possible time-keeper 


made in 18 kt. case 
stem-winding, adjusted 
with parts interchange 


for it. 


for the money. It is 


, 


able, and bears our 
name. It is equal in 


style to the most ex 
pensive grade, and has 
proved all that we claim 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO, 


511 Washington, cor. West St. 


YN ; 
Ss focers 20 FoR 


« ” 

XI? SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMIGCA 
FOR GENERAL USE 


SPOONS anD FORKS 


Are plated THREE TIMCG HEAVIER on the 
three points moct exposed to wear. 
COLD BY FIRST=CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Coods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


| INustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will bé mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


Esterbrook’s No. 3 


Ask your Stationer( 
for them. j 


of order, or wear the pocket. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold & Coin Purse 


Separate places for coin, bills and_car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get out 
} Ask your dealer for it or I will 

send sample at following prices: 


No. 11 holds $4.00 in silver, 10 notes & car tickets, $0.75 $1.50 $2.00 
OIG ee Peg eek Op Bet “ eT ei 
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bogus wnite lead would have no sale did it not 


afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
O2ZUS e White Lead. 


The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 
that is said to be “just as good” or “‘better’’ than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses, 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 

Misleading Brand Misleading Brand 


‘““Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White | « pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 
Lead. St. Louis.” : 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by Materials « Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenet | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 per cent. Ledoux & Co., 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bxo., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. 
White Lead 6.46 per cent, St. Louis. Barytes 50 68 per cent. 

Less than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
‘They are manufactured by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) ‘“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK”’ (Pittspurgh) 

©“ ATLANTIC” (New York) “LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
“BEYMeR-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ““MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

“BRADLEY ” (New York) ‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

“‘ BROOKLYN ” (New York) *“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
‘*‘COLLIER”’ (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
“CORNELL” (Buffalo) ““SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
*“DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) “ULSTER” (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) “UNION "’ (New York) 


*“JEWETT” (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. : 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 
. aria 
' i W Q NS © 
o ip J ‘ YF | 5 


: DIE Gg / 
SLM ii) 
teas Uf ld 
Hhese Paints are COMposea Of pure HMSCEA 


ol and the highest grade of pigments hare ~~ 
combined by processes exUs/Vély Ouf OWN and are unequaled by any in richness and permanency of 
calor One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet two coats without thining and can be 
safely thinned with Yo gallon linseed ail to one gallon paint lor hirst coat. 

: SAMPLE CARD. OF 56 SHADES. INSTRUCTIONS FoR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING*BIc. FREE BY MAIL, 
> ee 5 ( 


25 H.W. Jonns M¥6 Co. 


ALABASTINE 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Health for its 
sanitary quali- 


ties. 
WALL PAPER IS 
OFTEN. POISONOUS. 


Kalsomine Scales 
and Rubs Off, 

ALABASTINE isa dry 
powder ready for use 
by adding eold 
water. Can beeasi- 
ly brushed on by any 
one. When fixing your 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON, DENVER, ceilings and rine 
ASHING combine health, 
WAS TON, SAN FRANCISCO. beauty and econ- 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, omy by ee 
CHICAGO. 1 yd.of wall cove 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
PEE ye Ry e ered for 1 cent. 

THE Docror.—*Onelayer Costs less than Kal- 
of paper is bad enough, you somine, Paper or 
‘have three here. Baby Paint, Makes Pure, 
may recover but cannot /orous, Pretty coat- 


thrive.” ngs. 
White ae beau- 
H H tiful tints shown on 
Blahastine 1S Pure. sample card. Sen@ 
for one with full in- 


Alabastine is Permanent, formation. N. E 


teat NAR EQUAL TO 7 BRANCH 
To HANG WELD and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. BRAS ae 


-CHEAPER THAN EVER £& | Alabastine is Pretty. © 149 visu st, voston’ 

S Good Papers, 3, 4c. per Roll; Gilt Papers, + 

‘ 5, 6e per Roll; Embossed Gilts, 8 10¢c. and 
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HE Department of State has responded 
heartily and acted energetically in re- 
sponse to the complaint of the officers 

of the American Board concerning the burn- 
ing of the girls’ school building at Marsovan. 
Mr. Thompson, the American minister to 
Turkey, has received from that government 


and paid over to the treasurer of the school | 


500 Turkish pounds as indemnity, and some 
punishment, though apparently quite inad- 
equate, seems to have been inflicted on one 
and perhaps more of the government ofli- 
cials who were responsible for the outrage. 
Mr. Thompson says also that the official 
permit to rebuild the school and a firman 
exempting it from taxes and giving it gov- 
ernment authorization have been pledged 
by the Turkish Government to the Amer- 
ican legation. If these things shall be se- 
cured, and the authorities’ made to’ realize 
the necessity of proper protection to our 
missionaries as American citizens, what 
seemed to be a severe disaster may result 
in permanent gain to our missionary work 
in Turkey. 


It must give a peculiar satisfaction to a 
congregation which has long been faithfully 
served by one pastor to provide for his 
spending his remaining years in comfort 
among them. For thirty-three years Dr. H, 
M. Patrick has dwelt with his people at 
West Newton. The most cordial relations 
have during all this time existed between 
them, and now, when failing eyesight has 
made the burdens of his office too great for 
him, his people propose to make him pastor 
emeritus, to pay him $1,000 annually, with 
the use of the parsonage, while they look 
‘for another to take up the active duties of 
the pastorate. Dr. Patrick is to remain as 
at present till the new pastorisfound. This 
parish has set an example which ought to 
be widely followed. Any pastor who has 
remained‘twenty years or more in charge of 
one church, with their love and approval, 
and is unable to take a new charge, deserves 
from them a life pension. We hope the 
time is net far distant when such provision 
will be generally acknowledged as a just 
obligation. 


A large army of consecrated young men 
are during these weeks passing out from 
the theological seminaries into the active 
work of the ministry. In the intense sec- 
ular activities of our time the efficiency of 
the pulpit is a greater necessity than ever 
before. Never were the demands on min- 
isters so varied and exacting as now. New 
fields of study command their attention, 
both in the examination of the Bible and 
its claims and in the investigation of new 

_ phases of social life. The minds of the 
people are directed with increasing interest 
to subjects concerning moral and spiritual 
life of which twenty years ago the people 
neither knew nor thought anything. While 
the minister is striving to prepare himself 
to lead his people in these new lines, the de- 
mands made on him for pulpit and pastoral 


work do not lessen. If he is diverted from 
proclaiming the old and precious gospel of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, he will cease 
to be the messenger of Christ and will 
cease to retain’ the respect of his people. 
Yet never was there a more inviting field 
ora larger work or greater promise of xe- 
sults than now. Let these young men be 
remembered in the prayers of the churches 
and in the homes. They are gifts to God’s 
people to be used and cherished and trusted 
as accredited representatives of Him. 


The gambling fraternity needs watching 
by eyes as sleepless and vigilant as a detect- 
ive’s. When these sharpers receive a set 
back in one State they flee to another and 
seek to establish themselves in communities 
where either the law is less strict or public 
sentiment more torpid. The success of the 
recent agitation in our sister commonwealth, 
Connecticut, may inure to the disadvantage 

of Massachusetts, if the men against whom 
its new and stringent poolroom law is aimed 
move over the border and ply their nefarious 
business here. There seems to be some dan- 
ger of their doing just this, and we publish 
this week an article warning the Christian 
public and urging such.an arousal of senti- 
ment as shall nip any such demoralizing en- 
deavors in the bud. Already the forces of 
law and order are bestirring themselves, and 
a good deal of quiet, effective work has been 
done during the past winter in more than 
one community, Northampton for example, 
by courageous clergymen, laymen and col- 
lege professors, who took upon themselves 
the task of smiting the gambling evil as it has 
~manifested itself in their respective commu- 
nities. A good many other towns would do 
well to clear their skirts of this ubiquitous 
monster which disguises itself in countless 
forms. 


There is much promise in the fact that 
a large number of the churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity took up collections last 
Sunday to aid in the erection of new build- 
ings for Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, the 
Swedish church and the church at Ros- 
lindale. All these are enterprises of much 
promise and, if once placed on a good 
footing, will be important additions to the 
strength of Congregationalism in Boston. 
The collections were taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Pilgrim Association, whose 
committee on church extension, after careful 
survey of the field, regarded these churches 
as in a condition of greatest immediate need 
of help. Several other churches which did 
not take collections yesterday will do so 
later, and others had previously made gen- 
erous gifts to one or another of the three 
churches. This united action in behalf of 
our own local field means much more than 
a deeper brotherly feeling among the 
churches which is finding expression. It 
means a greater interest and economy of 
administration in extending the work of 
Congregationalisn in Boston and will, we 


believe, result in increased courage, zeal 
and wisdom in seizing on the new opportuni- 
ties of our growing city. 


— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PROBLEM. 


The Presbyterian Church has before it 2 
far more serious problem than the cases of 
Professors Briggs and Smith, or the relation 
of presbyteries and synods to the General 
Assembly. Its chief problem at present 
and for some time to come will be how to 
maintain the belief of its members in its 
theological standards. It is already plain 
that the attempt to revise these standards 
without impairing the integrity of the Cal- 
vinistic system has failed. The real object 
of the revision is to set aside the severer 
features of that system. The demand for 
this is taking form in the call for a-short 
creed. It asks not only for a new creed 
but for a new theology. 

Many, no doubt, favor what is called the 
new theology without having in mind any 
definite statement of what the new theol- 
ogy is. But, on the other hand, many an 
earnest defense of the old theology has 
been made on the assumption that every 
one has clearly in mind what the old theol- 
ogy is. Itis more than possible that many 
of our readers have never seen a plain, brief 
statement of its outlines. We will try to 
put the substance of the Westminster Con- 
fession into a short and simple creed ‘‘ with- 
out impairing the integrity of the Calvin- 
istic system.’’ 

The old theology declares that before the 
foundation of the world God fixed unchange- 
ably the number of those who should be 
saved to everlasting life and of those who 
should suffer everlasting punishment; that 
He determined the destiny of every soul 
without any reference to anything in the 
creature as a condition, but according to 
the good pleasure of His will; and that 
‘“‘their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or dimin- 


‘ ished.”’ 


The old theology declares that through 
the fall of Adam the human race became 


totally depraved, so that every human being 


is from birth ‘“‘ utterly indisposed, disabled 
and made opposite to all good and wholly 
inclined to all evil,’’ so that they are abso- 
lutely helpless, as unable as they are unwill- 
ing to accept salvation. Although unregen- 
erate persons may do the things which God 
commands, all their doings are sinful and 
cannot please God. 

The old theology ‘declares that Jesus 
Christ came into this world to suffer and to 
die in order that He might purchase by His 
death salvation for those whom God had 
from all eternity destined to everlasting life 
and for no others. 

The old theology declares that the Holy 
Spirit effectually calls the elect, so that they, 
being quickened and renewed by Him, are 
enabled to believe on Jesus Christ to the 
saving of their souls; that elect infants, if 
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- they diein infancy, are renewed by the Spirit 

and saved by Christ; but that those not 
elected, whether infants or adults, never 
truly come to Christ and therefore cannot 
be saved.. Those who do not profess the 
Christian religion, though they may never 
have heard of it, however faithfully they 
may strive to obey the light of nature and 
the law of the religion which they do pro- 
fess, can never be saved, and to maintain 
that they may is a thing to be detested. 

The old theology declares that those who 
from all eternity were predestined to: be 
‘saved, for whom Jesus Christ died and who 
have been or will be renewed through the 
effectual call of the Holy Spirit, will perse- 
vere in holy living to the end, and that ey 
will certainly finally be saved. 

Various modifications have been made in 
these outlines of belief by some writers, es- 
pecially in what is known as the New Eng- 
land theology, mostly with the view to soften 
the apparent harshness of God’s decree con- 
cerning the non-elect, and to lay upon them 
a greater degree of responsibility for their 
own destruction. But these changes are, 
after all, mostly formal and verbal, so far as 
they affect the issues of the divine decrees. 
The doctrine of unconditional election has 
been so modified that while the salvation of 
the elect is directly ascribed to God’s pre- 
determined purpose the damnation of the 
Test of mankind is said to be because God 
passes them by. This indeed is affirmed in 
the Westminster Confession, though greater 
emphasis has been laid on it by later teach- 
ers. But to say that .God determined to 
bring a human being into existence and 
then to pass him by, knowing that to let 
him alone is to damn him, is not really dif- 
ferent from predestining him to be damned. 

The doctrine of total depravity has been 
modified by making’ a distinction between 
natural and moral ability. Theologians have 
taught that while the unrenewed man is 
naturally able to be saved he is morally un- 
able, that is, he could if he would, but he 
couldn’t would. But this is a fictitious dis- 
tinction which gives no relief. The doc- 
trine of a limited atonement has been mod- 
ified by declaring that Jesus Christ died for 
all mankind, but this statement is joined to 
another of special grace, so thatit is certain, 
and made so by God’s purpose, that only 
the elect will avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of His sacrifice. The doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace has been so modified as to 
mean that all mankind are included in the 
call of the Holy Spirit, but that the call 
is effectual only in that definite number 
who have been predestined to be saved and 
for whose salvation the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ was intended. 

Calvinism is a logical, consistent system, 
and those who accept it must take it as a 
whole. For more than four years the Pres- 
byterian Church has been struggling to re- 
vise its confession of faith so as to bring its 
Spirit into harmony with the’ spirit of the 
church of. the present day, while not im- 
pairing the integrity of the Calvinistic Sys- 

~ tem. What the outcome will be we do not 
attempt to predict. But we do not believe 
it is possible to retain the essential features 
of the system and at the same time so to re- 
shape the Westminster Confession as to 
make it acceptable to those who reject itin 
4 its present form. 
It is undoubtedly true that in early New 


England history the theology of these old 
standards was accepted by our churches and 
by Baptists and in substance by Episcopa- 
lians, for it is to be found in the Savoy 
Confession, in the local creeds of Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches and, though 
more vaguely stated, in the Thirty- -nine Arti- 
cles of the Tpisco nal Chureh. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterians separated from the 
Presbyterian Church because they could no 
longer accept that theology. For the same 
reason, chiefly, the Free Baptists withdrew 
from the Baptist denomination. The Meth- 
odists from the beginning of their history 
repudiated Calvinism. The more recent 
creeds to which Congregationalists usually 
appeal as expressing the outlines of their 
faith do not affirm the distinctive doctrines 
of Calvinism. So far as any Congregation- 
alists declare the Westminster Confession 
to be their own standards, they speak for 
themselves but not for the denomination to 
which they belong. The grand evangelical 
doctrines are held as strongly as ever by 
Congregationalists, but without the excres- 
cences at which intelligent faith revolts. 
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A HEROIO LIFE, 


This century has furnished its full quota 
of heroes; nor have their deeds been sur- 
passed by those of any other age. They 
have had as high ideals for men, they have 
wrought as self-sacrificingly to realize them 
as the heroes of any other time, and they 
have had broader sympathies and larger 
faith. 

Among the noblest examples of heroic liy- 
ing stands Gen. S. C. Armstrong. He was 
clearly called of God to his peculiar work, 
and he responded to the call with all the 
zeal of an ancient prophet. He was born 
and reared in the midst of a dependent race 
to whom his parents were leaders and 
teachers in Christ’s name. He came to the 
United States to gain his education, and 
had no sooner graduated from college than 
he hastened to fight for his country. For 
two and a half years he led a regiment of 
negroes, with whom he had been prepared 
to deal successfully by his experience in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Soon after the close of 
the war he was placed in charge of the great 
contraband camp at Hampton, Va. From 
that resulted Hampton Institute, where 
General Armstrong has originated and de- 
veloped methods of education which have 
done much and are destined to do far more 
to uplift the negro and Indian races in this 
country. 


That was his life work. He conceived the 


idea before the institute was opened of edu- 
cating the brain and developing the moral 
faculties by manual training. He had so 
strong faith in the high possibilities of 
his pupils that he treated them with the 
respect inspired by those possibilities real- 
ized. So he won their love. He was in- 
tensely practical, uniting with his zeal a 
wisdom and perseverance which conquered 
obstacles. So he won theirconfidence. His 
unselfishness was so natural and complete 
that he carried the dullest savage out of 
and beyond himself and inspired him to 
save his fellowmen. 

By the same qualities he conquered preju- 
dices and roused interest in his work North 
and South. He persuaded men to give 
money to Hampton because they saw that 
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he led them all in giving by giving himself 
unreservedly and that he knew how to put — 
the gifts to wise uses. His sound, practical 
common sense, his tireless energy, his Chris- 
tian faith working as an abiding impulse 
and his singleness of aim made him a pow- 
erful influence from one end of the land to © 
the other. His example is not less inspir- 
ing to those whose interest and aid he 
sought than to the races he gave his life to 
benefit. He well .described his own life 
when once he wrote to a fellow-worker: ‘ Be 
a catapult, a battering ram; keep right on. 
You may burst, but if you should, remember 
the scattered fragments of your consecrated 
soul will be reunited in Paradise.” 

His work ought to gain a new impetus by 
his death. Surely there are many who will 
count it a privilege to honor so heroic a 
life by giving to carry out more fully his 
cherished purposes. Hampton Institute has 
fitted many negro and Indian boys and 
girls to be missionaries to their people, to 
suffer and be strong for others. It has be- 
fore it the opportunity for still greater 
work. It is admirably equipped with teach-- 
ers. The spirit of its founder and leader 
abides in it. The money needed that it 
may continue in larger lines of usefulness 
will not be withheld while those who can 
give know how to appreciate the unselfish 
heroism which has left to us this legacy of 
opportunity. 
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THE PENSION ROLL. 

Some facts concerning the pensions paid 
by our Government should be seriously pon- 
dered by every citizen. By the law of Con- 
gress of June 27, 1890, every person who 
served as a soldier in the Union army for 
ninety days or more, and who from physical 
disability is unable to perform manual labor, 
is entitled to a pension not exceeding twelve 
dollars a month. The commissioner of pen- 
sions has estimated that the number of en- 
listed men in the Union armies from 1861 to 
1865 was 2,300,000 and that 1,200,000 of 
these are still living. He estimates that 
when ‘the cases now pending in the pension 
office are brought up to date the number 
pensioned as invalids will be 4,171,918. 
Within. three months after the passage of 
the act of 1890 more than 750,000 applica- 
tions for pensions were filed. It would ap- 
pear from the above figures that twenty- 
eight years after the close of the war, even 
after allowing for pensions of widows, only 
a very small number of the survivors of the 
2,300,000 who enlisted are able to perform 
manual labor. A large number of these in- 
valids, too, were in the army only for three 
months and were never in any battle. 

But in the ranks of enlisted men were 
707,158 who were either drafted or were sub- 
stitutes or became deserters, If the propor- 
tion of these classes who have died is the 
same as the others, then there remain only 
840,000 volunteers who have survived of the 
Union army, yet the pension roll contains a 
list of more than a million names and will - 
soon be increased to 1,200,000. According 
to these figures, if every soldier who volun- 
tarily offered his services to fight for his 
country were receiving a pension, there 
would remain a great army of persons draw- ~ 
ing monthly stipends from the treasury of 
the Government to which they have no 
claim whatever. : 

The annual expenditures for pensions 
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_have reached $180,000,000, and it is almost 
certain that the next fiscal year $200,000,000 
will be called for. This is a larger sum by 
many millions than the entire cost of the 
standing army of any government in Eu- 
rope. It exceeds by many millions the com- 
bined apprepriations for our army and navy, 
our legislative, judicial and agricultural de- 
partments, fortifications, diplomatic and 
consular service, public buildings, printing 
of government notes and stamps, railway 
mail service and river and harbor improve- 
ments. It amounts to more than two-tifths 
the entire expenditure of the government. 
The annual increase of pension payments 
has been enormous and has far exceeded 
the calculations of those familiar with the 
facts. In 1880 President Garfield believed 
that the limit had been reached, yet in 1884 
Congress appropriated three times the 
amount in 1880, and that sum, $87,624,779, 
has now swelled to $180,680,787, with a 
prophecy that it will reach $250,000,000. 

No honorable man would withhold a dol- 
lar of this money from any soldier who 
fought for his country and who is in conse- 
quence disabled and in need. It is for their 
sakes as well as for the country today that 
remonstrances are increasing against this 
shameful plundering of the treasury. For 
itis almost certain that if this pension sys- 
tem continues under present conditions it 
will break down of its own weight and de- 
serving soldiers will suffer from neglect. 
Indeed, many of them ought to receive 
larger sums than they are now paid and 
might, if payment were confined to those 
who deserve the gift. It was proper that 
these frauds on the government and on sol- 
diers should be pointed out by soldiers 
themselves. Gen. H. VY. Boynton, one of 
the bravest officers in the war, last week 
published a strong appeal for pension re- 
form including many of the facts we have 
stated. The Noah L. Farnham Post of the 
Grand Army, in New York City, several 
_ weeks ago adopted resolutions of the same 
._ tenor and their action has attracted wide 
attention. 

The causes for the growth of these pen- 
sion frauds are easily pointed out. Both 
the leading political parties have advocated 
great liberality in pension legislation in 
order to bid for soldiers’ votes. A swarm 
of unscrupulous claim agents, whom Gen- 
eral Boynton characterizes as ‘“‘the worst 
enemies of our soldiers,’ have swept the 
country to find every possible case from 
which they could collect fees. He says: 


These flooded the land with circulars as 

attractive as any ever sent out by the Louisi- 
ana lottery or green goods men. Every law 
of Congress bearing on the subject and every 
decision of the pension office which could be 
tortured into an enlargement of chances for 
pensions was forwarded to the veterans and 
their families. 
Under such solicitation it is not strange 
that many thousands of applications have 
been filed and allowed which were based on 
no just claim. 

The country desires and expects of this 
administration that no deserving soldier 
should be deprived of Government aid, but 
that such a movement for pension reform 
shall be carried out as will efface from the 
roll the great army of unworthy claimants, 
whose presence there tends to take away 
from our soldiers the honor they have 
earned and to rob their children of the 
memory of their patriotic service. 


The Congregationalist 
HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 


Remember that it is God’s word to men. 
In these days, when it is urged so often that 
the Bible must be treated like any other 
book, there is need of emphasizing the fact 
that it is not like any other book. This is 
the most significant fact about it, to over- 
look which means to misunderstand the 
Bible seriously, if not fatally. We do 
not object to the application to it of the 
acutest critical study, such as is bestowed 
upon other books. But this study fails 
chiefly of its end when it disregards the 
unique character of the Bible as the word 
of God. Ordinary readers, of course, do not 
attempt to adopt the point of view of the 
critical expert. Yet many of them need to 
be reminded that the Bible is different from 
other books. 

Read it conscientiously for the benefit of 
the soul. It is rich in history, philosophy 
and poetry, but these all are meant to be 
subordinate to its converting and sanctify- 
ing purposeand use. It is meant, primarily, 
to help us to hate and avoid sin, to love 
God, to accept the redemption offered in 
Jesus Christ, and to follow the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. To suppose that any other 
purpose which it fulfills is intended to out- 
rank this is to misunderstand the facts dan- 
gerously. This being its aim, thereis hardly 
need to add that it should be read atten- 
tively and prayerfully—attentively, so that 
the profound riches of its meaning may be 
discovered, and prayerfully, so that the 
heart may be enabled by the Holy Spirit to 
appropriate them. 

Read it sometimes passage by passage, 
with the closest scrutiny, and sometimes 
read a whole book at once, for the general 
impression and spirit. Above all practice 
its teachings. Our age is one of increas- 
ingly general and reverent study of the 
Bible, and this will prove the antidote to 
the materialistic tendencies which also are 
so conspicuous. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Ata special session of the United States 
Supreme Court, the judges on May 10 heard 
argument upon the constitutionality of the 
Geary Chinese exclusion act, Mr. Joseph 
Choate of New York appearing for the three 
Chinese petitioners for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus and Solicitor-General C. H. Aldrich ap- 
pearing in behalf of the United States. On 
the fifteenth the court, through Justice 
Gray—Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices 
Brewer and Field dissenting—affirmed the 
constitutionality of the law, basing the de- 
cision upon the following points: The na- 
tion has the right to prohibit or restrict the 
immigration of aliens, or to require aliens 
already in the country to remove, and the 
legislative body has not transcended its con- 
stitutional limits in the law, not even in its 
discriminations against other than white 
witnesses, for it is proper for a legislative 
body to determine the character of the evi- 
dence that may be received in a case of law 
and the force to be given to the testimony 
so offered. Neither the wisdom or the jus- 
tice [italics ours.—ED.] of the act are to be 
considered by the judiciary. Justice Brewer, 
in his dissenting opinion, showed that if the 
law were upheld there was no guarantee 
that similar treatment might not be ac- 
corded to other classes of the population. 
Justice Field declared the law to be inhu- 
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man, brutal and unconstitutional.in every 
section and the decision fraught with grav- 
est dangers to the liberties of the people. 
Chief-Justice Fuller took a higher view of 
the sphere of the judiciary and denied that 
the cases before the court were such as the 
political department alone can deal with. 
Moreover, he denied that any nation, by vir- 
tue of a supposed inherent sovereignty, can 
deal absolutely with aliens lawfully and 
peacefully abiding within it. 


It is not customary for patriotic citizens 
to question the finality of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, but it is always open to 
patriots with a conscience to question the 
justice and wisdom of any earthly tribunal, 
no matter how exalted its rank. <A decision 
which a court may feel compelled to make 
in obedience to its regard for its place as a 
law-interpreting and not a law-making body 
may controvert the principles of righteous- 
ness and at the same time conform to the 
letter of the law. Here, however much we 
regret the decision of the court, we do not 
forget that Congress is to blame for the law 
and all the consequences of this decision. 
We had supposed that the result of the 
Civil War had settled forever the question 
of discriminations based on race or color, not 
only among citizens but among aliens, that 
every person had equal protection of the 
laws, and we still believe that the Geary 
law denies those fundamental rights. We 
believe the law repudiates treaty obliga- 
tions, imperils our missionaries’ standing in 
China and that this judicial decree forms a 
page in our national history which some 
day we will regret as truly as we now do 
the Dred Scott decision. We recently 
quoted the opinions of President Martin of 
Peking University and other eminent Amer- 
ican missionaries as to the probability of 
China’s expelling our missionaries, and we 
shall not be surprised to hear that the de- 
eree has gone forth, and, if it is issued, our 
mouth as a nation is estopped from any 
protest, providing the expulsion is orderly. 


One who reads of the dishonesty and 
craftiness shown by the local directory of 
the Columbian Exposition in their decision 
to ignore the Congressional provision, mak- 
ing the appropriation of $2,500,000 depend- 
ent upon Sunday closing of the fair, is dis- 
posed to wonder whether the example of 
the directory is contagious when he reads 
of the failure of the exposition branch of 
the Chemical Bank, the spoliation of exhib- 
its by thieves and the extortionate charges 
of those holding concessions which confer a 
monopoly. It is true that the wealthy mer- 
chants and bankers of the city immediately 
guaranteed the deposits—many of them 
made by foreign exhibitors—in the wrecked 
bank. It is true that an attempt has been 
made adequately to police the buildings and 
suppress the extortion, but the fact remains 
that the example of a management which 
has lavishly spent unprecedented sums and 
now wonders whether it will be able to pay 
its debts has had its natural effect upon 
all those who have obtained concessions or 
invested capital in hotels and the like. The 
weather and incomplete state of the ex- 
hibits have prevented a large attendance 
thus far. Influences other than physical 
may contribute to make it smaller than it 
otherwise would be in the future should 
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the national directory confirm the decision 
of the local directory on the question of 
Sunday opening. Friends of law and order 
are moving to have the courts interfere and 
~close the gates if such a decision is ren- 
dered, but President Palmer of the national 
commission says that his associates will not 
agree with the local directory, and he sums 
up the whole situation when he says: 

This Sunday-closing business is assuming 
an unworthy guise. It is readily seen that 
the directors do not wish the fair open on ac- 
count of the public, but because of the money 

. that will accrue from such a course. Money 
is the object and the only one, and when 
money becomes king over such an institution 


it cannot but sink somewhat in the estimation 
of the people. 


The platform adopted by the national 
convention of the League of Republican 
Clubs, which met in Louisville last week, 
is one that demands attention. There is 
evident an effort by the leaders to put the 
party in ‘position to profit by the votes of 
those who do not find in the platform of 
1892 that which appeals to them. Hence 
there is a plank recommending the estab- 
lishment of a system of arbitration (whether 
compulsory or not is not stated) in settling 
disputes between labor and capital. Re- 
membering the effect which the Homestead 
difficulties had in reducing the Republican 
vote in Ohio, the abolition of systems of 

~** private armed forces’’ is demanded. 
Gambling in food products and by lot- 
teries is condemned, but nothing is said 
about race tracks and poolrooms, or the 
popular devices for increasing the circu- 
lation of sensational daily newspapers. 
Charles Sumner’s pet theory that the Pres- 
ident should be ineligible for a second term 
is approved, and the extension of suffrage 
to women is indorsed by considerably more 
than a majority vote in so far as recom- 
mending the subject to the favorable con- 
sideration of the clubs ‘“‘as a matter of 
education,’’ whatever that may mean. In 
order to counteract the effect of the Union 
League Club's recent rejection of a Jew, it 
is reaffirmed that ‘‘the Republican party 
knows no sect or creed.”’ 


In these new affirmations there is a regard 
for the newer present day issues which is 
gratifying on the whole. At the same time 
the platform is remarkable for its omission 
of any new deliverance upon the by no means 
unimportant questions of gaining an ade- 
quate national revenue, preserving the pub- 
lie credit and purifying the administrative 
service, including the pension department. 
This may be due to the fact that compara- 
tively insignificant and young men controlled 
the convention. It may be because the lead- 
ers thought it wise to pose as indifferent, 
while the party in power is deciding whether 
it will live up to its promises. The promi- 
mence of Hon. John. Clarkson, the absence 
of such party leaders as inspire confidence 
among independent young men, were fea- 
tures not to be overlooked. Mr. Clarkson, 
in his opening address, complained because 
of the intolerance of moral men, whose pres- 
sure upon the party leaders and- influence 
upon party policy had alienated ‘“ strong 
elements’’ of the population. He hoped the 
platform would be ‘“‘so broad that any man, 
mative or foreign born, any man of any 
church or of any occupation, may find a 
place and a welcome in our ranks.’’ If this 


means that the party, in order to succeed, 
must pander to the foreign and anti-Prot- 
estant sentiments of the masses in our cities, 
then the party is probably doomed to re- 
peated defeat. Just now it needs leaders 
who will not scoff at ‘‘the intolerance of 
moral men,” : 


The forced resignation of Mr. A. L. 
Sturtevant, who for many years has been at 
the head of the stationery department of 
the United States Treasury, and the notifica- 
tion to other veteran employés of the Treas- 
ury that their resignations are desired, has 
subjected Secretary Carlisle and his su- 
perior, the President, to the very just criti- 
cism that the civil service reform pledges of 
the party’s platform and the inaugural ad- 
dress are not in harmony with the present 
day beheading of veterans who have not 
been proved incompetent nor -partisans. 
Hon. Carl Schurz, president of the Civil 
Service Reform League, has been in Wash- 
ington endeavoring to impress upon the ad- 
ministration the necessity of consistency, if 
the support of the civil service reformers is 
coveted by Mr. Cleveland. As yet, so far 
as the Treasury Department is concerned, 
his visit seems to have had no effect, 


Postmaster-General Bissell is on record as 
refusing to act as a place-finder for constitu- 
ents of Democratic senators and representa- 
tives, and it is claimed that partisan ends 
are not being furthered in the appointment 
of fourth-class postmasters. The determi- 
nation of Secretaries Herbert and Lamont 
to set at work the officers of the army and 
navy, who have been engaged in private or 
semi-official pursuits, and compel them to 
give their services to the people who have 
educated them is commendable. Indian 
Commissioner Browning has been inter- 
viewed and has pledged his adherence to 
the policy of his immediate predecessors. 
‘*No changes,’’ he says, ‘‘ are to be made for 
political reasons.’’ Judge Lochren, the new 
pension commissioner, has entered upon his 
work of reform by revoking the order of his 
predecessor, known as the ‘‘ completed files ”’ 
order, for reasons fully set forth in the 
order 6f revocation and which seem just. 
An investigation, now under way, of fraudu- 
lent pension claims issued by a Virginian 
agent, if it substantiates the charges made, 
will show frauds amounting to $100,000. 
The appointment of. a commission to in- 
vestigate charges of maladministration and 
fraud in the New York Custom House is 
expected to result in a settlement of serious 
charges that have been long neglected. 
The temptation to connive at undervalua- 
tions and to show favoritism in such places 
is streng, and it will be-a pleasant surprise 
if the charges are proved to be baseless. - 


The elevation of Mr. Blount from the po- 
sition of special commissioner to that of 
minister plenipotentiary to Hawaii had been 
predicted. The most authentic news from 
Honolulu describes the provisional govern- 
ment as strongly intrenched and, though 
fretting at the delay, still confident that in 
the end annexation will come. If it is de- 
nied then the elements that furnish the 
moral support to the provisional govern- 
ment, in the language of the-Honolulu Star, 
say: 

There will be no republic with the consent 
of the American residents of Hawaii, who, if 
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they have not all the power they need to decide 
what the future form of local government 
shall be, have the strength to determine what 
shape it shall not take. In case the United 
States shal], under President Cleveland, de- 
cline the proffer of the islands, then the pro- 
visional government will keep its ground 
until another quadrennial election shall have 
been held in America, in the hope that annex- 
ation will then be granted. If failure should 
again come no doubt the government, sup- 
ported by the greater part of the business and 
property interests, will consider whether or not 
the welfare of the islands would be served by 
their proffer to Great Britain. Talk about 
a republic is idle. So is the plan to have an 
oligarchy. The revolution was fought out for 
the sake of getting decent and stable govern- 
ment, and that end will not be surrendered now 
to suit anybody’s whims or add to anybody’s 
wealth. ; 
The first of Mr. Blount’s reports was laid 
before the Cabinet last week, and, if the 
semi-official reports from Washington are to 
be relied upon, be has contented himself 
with furnishing testimony, leaving, as is 
proper, the decision to the administration. 
Man’s devices for annihilating space and 
mocking the flight of time continue to mul- 
tiply. It is by no means an insignificant 
event when persons leaving New York Sat- 
urday noon arrive in Liverpool the follow- 
ing Friday at 10 p. m., yet such is the fact, 
made possible by the recent run of the 
Campania, the great leviathan of the Cunard 
line recently launched from the British 
shipyards. For five successive days she 
traveled 500 knots a day. Since June, 1888, 
the time between New York and Queens- 
town has been shortened eleven hours and 
thirty-one minutes, and the Campania is but 
a new boat with machinery still unadjusted 
to secure the greatest speed. The ultimate 
time of transit between the continents is 
problematical. A desire to secure the cream 
of the traffic to Chicago has induced the 
New York Central Railroad to put on an ex- 
press train which makes the journey between 
New York and Chicago in nineteen hours. 
One day last week the train was whirled 
through New York State at an average speed 
hitherto unapproached, and one mile was 
traversed in thirty-two seconds, which, if 
maintained for an hour, would mean the 
traveling of 112} miles. Such events compel 
a readjustment of bearings and bring in a 
sense of neighborliness among States and 
peoples. If these are the signs of the de- 
cadence of steam as a motive power, what 
must we expect from the era of electricity 
upon which we have hardly entered? 


Queen Victoria, last week, appeared for 
the last time at a great public function 
—the opening of the British Imperial In- 
stitute. Unusual opportunity for demon- 
strations of popular regard was given, in 
view of the circumstance that she would 
never thus appear again. The debate in 
committee on the home rule bill has been 
acrimonious, but only served to show the 
coherency of Mr. Gladstone’s forces and his 
wondrous power as a debater and party 
leader, As yet every amendment of the 
opposition has been defeated by majorities 
somewhat larger than the combined Liberal 
Irish streneth.. The argument of Mr. Cou- 
dert for the United States before the Bering 
Sea tribunal closed last week and called 
forth from the President, as had the speech 
of his predecessor, Mr, Carter, an expres- 
sion of praise for its ability and elevated 
tone. Sir Charles Russell followed with the 
opening argument for Great Britain, and 
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since he began there has been a-clashing 
and display of feeling that was lacking 
before, on one day, it is reported, seriously 
threatening the continuance of the hearing. 
Ridicule of the arguments of Messrs. Carter 
and Coudert and statements as to facts 
which our representatives were compelled 
_to deny were responsible for the contro- 
versy. Because our counsel partially based 
our claims upon rights which international 
law has not formally recognized but which 
humanity demands, and because they asked 
the tribunal to dare to establish a precedent, 
the British counsel sneered at ‘the intel- 
lectual allurements’’ and “the nisty,clouds 
of metaphysical and ethical discussion”’ 
which ourcounsel had contributed as argu- 
ments. 


The first week after the dissolution of 
the Reichstag has not contributed much 
light upon the intricate political fight 
in Germany save as it has confirmed the 
belief that the Social Democrats are the 
best organized, most aggressive and stand a 
better chance of increasing their voting 
strength in the next Reichstag, which the 
emperor will open in person. William’s 
bold speech before his troops after a review, 
in which he pledged himself ‘‘ to stake all 

in his power to obtain an enactment of the 
army bill,” if not granted by the next Reichs- 
tag then, it is feared, by forcing the issue 
with constitutional forms of government 
and asserting his absolute power, has stirred 
Germany and Europe, as well it might, for 
it was most significant, both in its matter, 
manner and place of delivery. Spain for 
the first time in many years has had a sur- 
plus reported in the national budget, an 
omen of a new era and good news that, un- 
fortunately, is offset by the riots of the week 
and the withdrawal of the Republican depu- 
ties from the Cortes, owing to the govern- 
ment’s forcing a bill through that body 
postponing the municipal elections until 
fall. The masses believe the Liberal minis- 
try to be shielding municipal plunderers 
from popular indignation at thievery that 
rivals Tammany’s record under the rule of 
Tweed or Croker or the Bay State Gas Com- 
pany’s treatment of Boston’s consumers of 
gas. Bank after bank in Australia has 
succumbed to the inevitable result of exces- 
sive speculation and popular acceptance of 
economic fallacies. England, it would seem, 
is about to undergo a financial experience 
similar to that caused by the wholesale liq- 
uidation of its investments in South Ameri- 


can securities. 
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IN BRIEF, 


JohnG. Woolley says the usual prescription 
of the temperance reformer has been a pledge, 
a physician,God. He believes in reversing it. 


‘Bishop Potter then descended from his 
throne, where he had been seated.”” This isa 
phrase found in the Churchman’s report of a 
receut dedication ceremony in the metropolis. 

“Throne.” Indeed! 


“The doctor says there is no hope of his liv- 
ing and we wish you to tell him.”” When this 
‘message comes to a pastor he realizes what a 
tremendous difference there is between break- 
ing such news to a Christian and to one who 
is not. ; Otis 


-Aeccording to Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Christ’s achievements were ‘surgical, aH- 
mentary, marine and mortuary.” We had 
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supposed that they were also revealing and 
redemptive, but we do not insist on appending 
the facts to the preacher’s alliteration. 


Massachusetts’s opinion on the Sunday clos- 
ing question is unmistakably declared: ‘‘ By 
the vote of the Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts, this building is closed on Sun- 
day, the Lord’s Day.”’ This is the sign that is 
hung out on the Massachusetts Building. - 


The new mayor of Portland, Hon. John. P. 
Baxter, evidently belongs to that type of of- 
ficials which the champions of municipal re- 
form long to see seated in high places. He 
has given his entire salary to a fund for the 
establishment of a manual training school in 
that city. ‘ 


Mr. Henry C. Bowen thinks the Congregation- 
alist is grieved because the corporate members 
of the board do not approve of its view of the 
Noyes case. Mr. Bowen assumes too much. 
He seems to forget that the majority of the 
corporate members either did not receive his 
postal card or else did not answer it. 


The Ben Hur League of the New York Ave- 
nue Methodist Church would like to bear from 
all church baseball teams in Brooklyn who 
would like to join an inter-church league and 
play scheduled games for a pennant. 

The above is a bona fide item of news taken 
froma reputable exchange. Jehn and Charles 
Wesléy, what say ye! 


The warships of eight nations which re- 
cently lay in the Hudson River all, except 


‘the American, served liquor to their crews. 


British, German, Russian, French and Italian 
sailors have their daily allowance of grog. 
But we do not believe that in case of conflict 
they would fight more bravely and manfally 
with it than our sailors without it. 


Christian union is desired by all Christians, 
but most of them are averse to making any 
concessions to gain it.. The Reformed Ger- 
man and the Reformed Dutch Churches in 
belief, and government are so much alike that 
one could hardly choose between them, yet 
the effort to unite the two bodies into a feder- 
ative union after two years of discussion has 
failed. 


The announced purpose of the directors of 


the World’s Fair to open the grounds to the 


public on payment of twenty-five cents next 
Sunday and the following Sundays seems to us 
but an entering wedge to secure the evasion 
of the act of Congress on Sunday closing which 
the directors have been ingeniously, dishonor- 
ably and persistently trying to accomplish 
for several months past. The resolution 
passed last Sunday by the Congregational 
church of Concord, Mass., and printed i full 
on our 797th page, expresses, we believe, the 
sentiments of most of our churches. 


The Independent recently published a poem 
entitled Leo and Renan, which, in its escha- 
tological views, was decidedly contrary to the 
opinions strenuously defended in its editorial 
columns. The Catholic News reprinted the 
poem, attracted, probably, by the fact that it 
had Leo’s name in the title. The editor of 
the News, having heard from its official cen- 
sors, now apologizes to its readers for seeming 
to approve such false doctrine as was incul- 
cated in the poem. It is very sad to see 
Mr. Bowen leading Roman. Catholic editors 
into such humiliating episodes. Poetry and 
postal card symposia ought to agree! 


In creating a professorship of applied Chris- 
tianity Iowa College is far in advance of most 
of its sister institutions Kast and West. Dr. 
Herron of Burlington, who is called to the 
chair which has just been endowed by Mrs. 
EK. D. Rand, has eminent qualifications for 
this important undertaking. As his recent 
articles in the Congregationalist testify, he 


has a high conception of the mission of Chris- 
tianity to the whole of life. There are great 
possibilities for such an ardent nature in the 
development of a department which shall 
make its influence widely felt, both within 
and without the college community. 


Mr. J. H. Stickney conditioned his bequests 
to the A. H. M. S. and the A. M. A. on their 
taking the name Congregational. Why should 
they not? Every one knows they are Ameri- 
can. So are the missionary societies of other 
denominations for home work. There is noth- 
ing distinctive in that title. Time was when 
these societies represented more than one de- 
nomination, but it was passed years ago. All 
our missionary societies are Congregational, 
and have no reason to be ashamed of being 
called by that name. The C.C. B.S., which 
changed its name not long ago, is the resid- 
uary legatee in Mr. Stickney’s will, and is 
likely to receive a handsome sum. 


We have always had great respect for the 
intelligence and refinement of our Presby- 
terian brethren. Of late we have heard it said 
that New England’s intellectual aristocracy 
no longer is Unitarian but Episcopalian. At 
times, in our most self-conscious moments, 
we have been prone to believe that our con- 
stituency averaged as high as any in its intelli- 
gence, refinement and ideals, but here is the 
Catholic News saying: ‘“‘ Taken as a body, the 
Catholic people of this country today are the 
superiors of any Protestant sect that flourishes 
on the soil of the United States in intelligence, 
refinement and education.’’ We are tempted 
to transfer this to our department of Risibles. 


The movement toward Episcopacy in Massa- 
chusetts is often spoken of as a notable one, 
and it has been intimated that large numbers 
have left the Congregational churches to enter 
the Episcopal Church. Last year there were 
1,852 confirmations in the Episcopal Church in 
this State. This includes all who entered that 
communion from other denominations. Dur- 
ing the same period 3,324 were added to Con- 
gregational churches in Massachusetts on con- 
fession of faith. This does not include those 
who came from other denominations, as they 
are received by letter. We rejoice in the 
growth of the Episcopal Church, while we see 
no signs that it is proportionately greater than 
that of other evangelical bodies. 


The two articles which we publish this week 
on the American Board are by ministers of 
the Interior who are familiar with the minds 
of the churches in that section and in the 
West. One is a graduate of Oberlin and the 
other is one of the honored pastors there and 
may be regarded as a representative spokes- 
man for the sentiment prevailing at that 
prominent Congregational and educational 
center. Both are non-partisan and undoubt- 
edly represent the feeling and spirit of the 
large majority of those not belonging to 
either extreme in this controversy, who have 
said little publicly but whose approval and 
support are vitally necessary to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the board. We trust that 
these two articles will be read and considered 
with these facts in mind. 


With characteristic brotherly love and 
thoughtfulness the managers of the Congre- 
gational bookstore in Chicago offer it as down~ 
town headquarters for visiting Congregation- 
alists during the fair, and arrangements have 
been made for the checking free of baggage 
and parcels and for the receiving and deliver- 
ing of mail. It will afford facilities for meet- 
ing friends and writing letters and it is hoped 
that Congregationalists throughout the land 
will avail themselves of this privilege as fully 
as they may find it convenient. Invitations 
are being sent broadcast to Congregational 
ministers and laymen, <A little Congrega- 
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tional Directory is being prepared which, be- 
sides other matters of interest, will contain 
a list of the sixty or more Congregational 
ehurehes and ninety Congregational Sunday 
sohools in the city, with their location, pastor, 
superintendent and other information which 
will be of practioal value, 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


The May meeting of the Clerical Union— 
the last before October next—gave place to 
a union meeting of ministers of several de- 

“nominations in the lecture-room of the 

Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church (lately 
Dr. Crosby's) to diseuss the subject of In- 
spiration, By appointment Rey, Dr. J. BR, 
Davies and Rey. H. B. Macaulay, Presbyte- 
rians, spoke on the Nature of Inspiration; 
Rey, A. FL Newton, Congregationalist, on 
its process; Rey, D. 'T, Buell and Rey, C, 
Brett, Reformed, on its scope; Professor 
Miles of Drew Seminary and Dr, Kelly, 
Methodists, onits product. The attendance 
was large, the speaking earnest and the doc- 
trinal tone eminently orthodox, Hearty 
applause followed the repeated insistence 
that the Bible is the word of God as op- 
posed to the statement that it contains His 
word, and small favor was shown to the 
new discoveries of * the higher critics.” 

Mr. Newton defined inspiration as that 
divine intlvence on the minds of the writers 
of the Bible which caused them to teach in 
the best possible manner just what God would 
have them teach, communicating religious 
truth without error either in doctrine or im- 
pression. The speaker claimed that none 
could fairly consider the men who wrote the 
sixty-six books of the Bible, the corrupt age 
in which they lived and their small edu- 
cational advantages, without seeing that the 
results can only be accounted for by admit- 
ting that God spake through these men; that 
they spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit—therefore the process of inspiration 
was a supernatural influence upon the minds 
of men, Proposing to reclaim sinners by 
appealing to their intelligence and moral 
natures God elevated the minds of the sacred 
writers to proclaim wonderful truths, illu- 
minating, superintending and revealing to 
them what without this supernatural intlu- 
ence they never could have written, 

The most enjoyable part of our Colum- 
bian show came, as an Irishman might say, 
after it was over, When the dignitaries 
with their big ships filed down the North 
River, drawing after them the overloaded 
steamers, tugs, yachts and pleasure boats of 
every size and name, they seemed to take 
the rain and fog along with them. Under 
the bright skies of the next two or three 
days the wise quietly made their way up 
between the two lines of craft representing 
the taste, skill and power of no less than 
nine nations, naval structures as diverse as 
the stately warships of Old England and the 
strange little ecaravels of the older Spain of 
Columbus's time. Not only could these vis- 
itors after the fair survey these objects of 
such unique interest in quietness and at 
leisnre, but they were in many instances 
made welcome on board, learning much by 
closer inspection which else they had never 
dreamed of. 

Then came the night illuminations, elec- 


+ trie lights, rockets, ete., setting the river 


and its shores all aglow from dusk till mid- 
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night, and casting over our everyday com- 
monplace scenery a beauty as of some fairy 
land, 

Correspondence daily reaching the Bible 
House indicates that, despite the Chicago 
Pair and other attractions, the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety at Saratoga, May 30, 31 and June 1, 
will be well attended. Those who go may 
safely count on an interesting and effective 
gathering. 

Not the least important of the matters to 
come before the business meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon will be the consideration of 
the change of the society's corporate name 
to * The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society,’ a question brought before the body 
by the will of that stanch Congregationalist, 
Mr. J. H. Stickney of Baltimore, just de- 
ceased, He conditions the payment to the 
Congregational societies of bequests cover- 
ing the bulk of his large fortune on their 
introducing the word * Congregational” into 
their corporate names. The sum thus con- 
ditionally bequeathed to the A, H. M.S. is 
$150,000, 

Rey. Dr. Atterbury, of the Sabbath Com- 
mittee here, was made happy today by the 
receipt of a communication from Paris tell- 
ing him of the ‘change of heart’ of one of 
the best known and most intluential secular 
papers of that city, Out of consideration 
for the economic value of Sunday as a rest 
day for the toiling multitudes, the proprie- 
tors have publicly announced their determi- 
nation to issue their paper no more on that 
day. How long shall the great journals of 
Protestant England and America lag behind 
Paris in this mercitul regard for their weary 
toilers? The Sabbath Committee, by the 
way, is proposing to raise $5,000 for the 
printing, in several languages, of some of 
its most telling documents on various phases 
of the Sunday question, to be freely distrib- 
uted among visitors at the Chicago fair. 
Lovers of the Christian Sabbath can do good 
service by helping on the wide circulation 
of these papers, the most effective collection 
that has ever been issued, 

It is painful to see the state of mind into 
which the near approach of the meeting of 
the General Assembly is throwing our Pres- 
byterian brethren here. Questions as to the 
make-up of the body, the moderatorship, 
the methods of management and the proba- 
ble outcome of the Briggs case are working 
the leading ministers and laymen and the 
usually staid and sober papers up to fever 
heat, revealing itself in words some of 
which had better be left unsaid. But truth 
will vindicate itself and ere long all will be 
quiet and dignified once more. 

For three or four days past our city 
* squares,” Madison, Union, Gramercy, the 
Battery, have been donning their summer 
robes with a rapidity and beauty rarely 
seen, and, one has not to make the trip to 
Central Park to feast the eyes on that ten- 
der and lovely spring green that Inness so 
revels in and which his pictures have done 
so much to make the people love. We have 
had no normal ‘‘ spring,’ nor are we likely 
to have, the prospect being that we shall 
plunge from the climate of wintry March 
into that of summer. One good ‘effect of 
the change of weather is seen in the cleaner 
streets, the decerpase os siekness and the 
lowered death rite. Just as the city is put- 
ting on its stromgest attractions thousands 
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of its families are turning their faces to the 
country for the summer, and the way will » 
be clear for visitors from ‘all over,’’ for 
whom the stores are making ready their 
‘bargain counters,’’ where the expenses ‘of 
the journey can easily be saved by the 
thrifty housewife buying for a sizable family. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM CHICAGO, 


Searching investigations have been made 
touching the sanitary record of Chicago 
and its water supply. It is important to 
disabuse the minds of strangers of ‘lying 
fables.’ The report of Health Commis- 
sioner Ware for 1892 shows that deaths from 
natural causes were only a little over seven- 
teen in 1,000 of the population, being less 
than any city in this country or Europe hay- 
ing over 500,000 population, This is due 
largely to the exceptional purity of the lake 
water which supplies the city. Now if a 
like rigid investigation should be made of 
‘beer and other drinks’ as to their effects 
on the health and habits of home and for- 
eign bred peoples it would be quite as in- 
structive but less encouraging. The con- 
tingent of “total abstaining’? Moslems— 
Turks, Arabs, Algerians, Javanese—inhab- 
iting the Midway Plaisance are becoming 
demoralized and dangerous owing to the 
impurities of Chicago beer. Why ought not 
the World's Fair grounds to be treated as a 
government reservation, where liquors can 
be obtained by soldiers on the ‘canteen 
plan’? but are strictly prohibited to Indi- 
ans, including Turks and their ilk? 

The extortions of the restaurant keepers 
on opening day have been blazoned abroad 
but the directory are dealing masterfully 
with this abuse. The public may as well 
know that it is to be blamed on this score. 
At the hour when hunger seizes the crowd a 
rush is made on the lunch counters and ta- 
bles. People who are impatient and won’t 
wait their turn to be served offer extrava- 
gant sums for instant ‘‘sandwich and cof- 
fee.’ Waiters take them at their word. 
Persens who are content to carry ‘short 
commons "’ with them into the grounds and 
seek out a shady nook in which to munch 
their bread in quiet with thanks and without 
molestation will have no complaints of ex- 
tortion to make, will leave room for unfor- 
tunate ones in the restaurants and reduce 
their expense account a pretty figure. What 
is some people’s comfort is others’ discom- 
fort, and the prohibition against smoking 
on the grounds has been removed. It is 
likewise allowable to bring bicycles inside 
the gates, where they will be checked and 
stored for the owners at a charge of twenty- 
five cents. It yet remains to be decided 
whether ‘invalid chairs’? used by ‘ the 
lame, the halt and the impotent’’ will be 
allowed to come in without paying $3.50 per 
day to the Wheel Chair Co., which has the 
concession of furnishing such vehicles to 
visitors. It is a query whether a man’s 
crutches may not be taken away or pay a 
tax. There is arule against taking camp- 
stools out of the grounds, for a company 
rents these for ten cents and people might 
forget to return them, hence they are pro- 
tected by this rule, which effectively pre- 
vents any one from bringing his own porta- 
ble chair inside. 

But a truce to these petty things. Let all 
expect to take things, as they are, glide 
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' these converting agencies, 


“you get there. 
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over or around the momentary annoyances, 
determine not to be provoked by anything 
or anybody, but open their souls to the 
magnificent and inspiring effects on every 
hand. The past few days have been mild 
and fair. The grounds and exterior of the 
buildings show off finely, even at this early 
date, gnd the number of pay visitors per 
day has increased to over 20,000, which is 
nearly double the tally at the Centennial. 
Though the exhibits are far from complete 
the present display is more than one can 
dream of. It is safe to predict that by May 
20 the fair will be in nearly its perfected 
form. 

The Chicago Ministers’ Union took a vaca- 
tion on opening day, but met again last 
Monday and was thronged to the doors. 
Dr. Tyler, veteran missionary to the Zulus, 
spoke words of greeting and was followed 
by F. H. Stead of London. He expressed 
his surprise at the marvelous way churches, 
especially Congregational churches, have 
grappled with the problem of increasing 
population, This is quite in contrast to 
London where almost nothing is done to 
meet the increase, though Congregational- 
ists there have three centuries of footing 
behind them, His other surprise was that 
our churches here appear not to be alive to 
civic and political questions. He wished 
that ‘‘ This World’s Fair, which is a world’s 
affair, might prove to be a world’s Pente- 
cost.”’ 

This sentiment was in accord with the 
topic of the meeting, What Our Churches 
Can Do This Summer to Use Their Oppor- 
tunity. D. L. Moody, who has his present 
headquarters at the institute connected with 
the Chicago Avenue Church, was the first 
speaker. He frankly confessed that he had 
no plan of operations, save that for a year 
and a half he has been preparing for this 
great cainpaign by enlarging the institute, 
by engaging prominent ministers and evan- 
gelists, at home and abroad, to spend part of 
the season in Chicago, by arranging with 
pastors to utilize these helping forces, by in- 
creasing the number of large gospel tents 
used in the more destitute parts of the city, 
and by raising the needed funds to conduct 
His only plan is 
to supplement in the largest possible de- 
gree the regular Christian work. He does 
not favor mammoth meetings or any ar- 


‘rangements by which the usual local church 


work will be disturbed. Rather his aim is 


to aid each church greatly to augment its 


influence to reach the people by extra pulpit 
supplies and more generous advertising of 
their services during the week. 

It is a caution worth heeding, however, 
by Christian strangers in Chicago, not to 
run about trying to hear the McNeils or 
Gordons, or Halls or Cuylers, who are pub- 
lished to preach at such and such a church, 
which one must cross the city to reach. 
Probably the church will be overflowing ere 
You will have made more 
than ‘‘a Sabbath day’s journey’? and be 
correspondingly tired and unspiritual. Be- 


_ Sides, you may miss hearing an equally good 
‘sermon by the pastor of the church that lies 


next you, where duty is the doorkeeper, and 
also miss the sense of being where your 
presence will be noticed and really welcome. 
Next Monday morning Rey. J. G. Paton 
will address a joint meeting of Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers.  Q. L. p. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME, 


Prof. John R. Commons of Indiana Univer- 
sity writes in the May Charities Review on The 
Church and the Problem of Poverty in Cities. 
He believes that “‘the church’s ignorance of 
modern science and her bias toward the old 
dogma still appear in the way in which she 
attacks only the symptoms and results of 
social disease and not the causes. The tem- 
perance question is to be solyed simply by 
abolishing the saloon—regardless of the fact 
that intemperance itself is the result of pro- 
found social conditions. Sunday labor is the 
only labor problem attacked—and that only 
in its spectacular and relatively harmless oc- 
casions—and the irresistible economic neces- 
sities of modern civilization which compel 
Sunday labor are overlooked. Corrupt city 
government is ascribed not to its real causes 
but to the sinfulness of politicians, whereas 
the fact is that in city politics all our political 
and social machinery is so arranged that the 
best men are, as a rule, barred from success.” 

Apropos to the defeat of revision and. the 
demand for a short creed, the Presbyterian 
says: “Itis noteworthy in the reports of the 
presbyteries upon revision that sixty-six of 
them request a short creed. Of these the 
majority desire it only as a supplement to the 
Confession of Faith, and not ‘as a substitute. 
There is no disposition manifest to ignore or 
set aside the old standards. And it will be 
found that if the short creed move is enter- 
tained by the General Assembly guards will 
be cast about it insuring its harmony with the 
Confession of Faith and the Shorter Cate- 
chism. No other kind of creed, long or short, 
stands a ghost of a chance in our body. 
. .. It may be that, in sheer desperation, the 
church will be glad to fall back upon the ex- 
pedient of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland after a similar ordeal and adopt a 
declaratory statement, thus giving rest to its 
ministers and members and affording a happy 
working basis for all parties who wish to ad- 
vance the Lord’s cause in a Presbyterian way.” 

On the eve of the meeting of the General 
Assembly the Evangelist says: ‘The driving 
out of one scholar, or two, or twenty, will only 
increase the mischief. There will be plenty 
of ‘rebels’ left, both Christian men and 


‘women, to fight the battle at once of ortho- 


doxy and of liberty. Is there no better 
method? It is our profound conviction that 
three-fourths of all the present trouble in the 
Presbyterian Church has grown out of mis- 
understanding of each other’s opinions and 
motives. ... Is it too late to settle this ugly 
controversy on the broad, manly ground of 
live and let live,? We need each other; every 
honest, God-fearing Presbyterian has the root 
of the matter in him and can do noble work 
for truth and righteousness and humanity.” 

The Christian Leader discusses the advisa- 
bility of boycotting the Columbian Exposition 
if its doors are opened on Sunday: “Should 
the managers see fit to keep the money Con- 
gress appropriated and yet violate the condi- 
tions of the award—thus changing the ques- 
tion of Sunday opening to the very different 
question of honest dealing—not only nomi- 
nally religious people but all high-minded peo- 
ple, whether they avow religious convictions 
or not, may very properly raise the question 
whether the fair, so tainted, is worthy of their 
patronage. But this is not boycotting. See 
the judicial decision of Judge Taft.” 

The Pilot reports Archbishop Ryan of Phil- 
adelphia as saying recently, at the celebration 
of the centenary of Roman Catholicism in 
New Orleans: ‘‘Church and state should 
move in parallel lines which never meet. 
They should feel most friendly to one an- 
other, for the power of both comes from God. 
Catholics in this country should be most thor- 
oughly and cordially in harmony with its in- 


stitutions. I have said that the church and 
state should move in parallel lines. But I 
remember that mathematicians tell us that in 
certain circumstances two lines will forever 
approach and yet never meet. So would I 
have the church and state in this country— 
ever in harmony, each in its own sphere; 
ever approaching, but not to meet in union 
of church and state.’ 


ABROAD, 


A posthumous article on the Jesuit Doctrine 
of Obedience, by John Addington Symonds, in 
the May Fortnightly Review, gives citations 
from the constitution and official documents 
of the order to justify his asserting: ‘‘T find it 
to be an integral part of the Jesuit system 
that obedience should be paid to Superiors as 
though they were not men, but Christ or God. 
I find that not only will and affection, but in- 
telligence and faculty of judgment also, must 
be sacrificed before the order of a Superior. I 
find that no doubt or debate regarding a Supe- 
rior’s orders is allowed. I find that the infe- 
rior is held bound to obey blindly, to work 
himself by effort into harmony with his Supe- 
rior’s views, to adduce before the bar of con- 
science arguments in favor of whatever his 
Superior has thought fit to utter and never in 
any way to cast reflections on those impera- 
tive demands. I find as the last resort that it 
is amember’s duty to pronounce a thing black 
which is clearly white before his eyes, if the 
church has said that it is black.” 

The Independent says: ‘The Anglican hier- 
archy have elected to fight the whole battle 
of disestablishment on Welsh soil. Be it so. 
Nonconformists in general, and the Liberation 
Society in particular, cannot complain that 
they have decided to stake the issue on such 
untenable grounds. It remains to be seen 
whether the people of England will acqui- 
esce in such tactics, which have for their pri- 
mary object not the advancement of Chris- 
tianity, but the preservation intact of a great 
sacerdotal corporation, hostile, as Archdeacon 
Farrar declares, to the Protestantism and the 
liberties of the nation. The shortsightedness 
and want of self-reliance on the part of the 
rulers of the Anglican Church are as humili- 
ating as they are astonishing.”’ 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND WORK 
IN GERMANY, 


BY FRANKLIN. 


Itis hard for an American to appreciate 
the importance and the naturalness, one 
may say, of the unien of church and state 
in Germany. With few exceptions this 
union is universally approved. At any rate, 
it has become an integral part of German 
life and is regarded as essential to the well- 
being of the people. The care of the church 
life seems as importani and as much a duty 
of the government as the care of the schools, 
the gymnasia and the universities. The 
cultus minister is at the head of the depart- 
ments of education and religion, and his 
office is as political as that of war or of for- 
eign affairs. The Roman Catholics, who 
embrace about one-third of the population 
of the empire, are a state church and in 
some respects are more fortunately situated 
than their Protestant brethren. In some 
of the provinces of Prussia both Lutherans 
and Reformed have equal rights, though in 
Prussia proper these two denominations 
have been united in what is known as the 
Evangelical Church. OJd Lutherans, Re- 
formed, Moravians or Hernhiters, Mennon- 
ites and Baptists are recognized sects, but 
receive no assistance from the public funds. 
Methodists, Irvingites, Jews and Anglicans 
are allowed to carry on their work unhin- 
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dered, but they do not exercise any consid- 

- erable influence on the life of the people. 
While the work of the Methodists and Bap- 
tists has been spiritual, it has not had large 
success, unless one regards the favorable in- 
fluence which it undoubtedly has had on the 
work of the established church. 

Germany claims to be a Christian state 
and therefore regards all its citizens as 
‘Christian, not, of course, as having had 
spiritual Christian experience, but as hay- 
ing been baptized at the proper time, in- 

. structed in the fundamental doctrines of re- 
ligion, confirmed and therefore entitled to 
the privileges of the church. It requires all 
the officers in the army to take the com- 
munion at least once a year. One can only 
leave the church by going through a legal 
process, which very many who are never 
seen at a church service neglect and so at 
their death their bodies are buried in the 
cemetery which, belongs to the parish in 
which they had their home. Atheists, or 
professed free thinkers, people who have 
east off all church bonds and who at their 
own request are relieved from the burden 
of paying taxes for the support of the 
church, can only be buried in a cemetery of 
their own. 

Naturally much of the external service in 
the church is like any other worldly service 
and not infrequently it seems very formal. 
If a congregation chooses its pastor, even 
through its representatives, it is only from 
several persons proposed by the authorities, 
or authority, with the appointing power. 
Professors of theology, though nominated 
by the members of the theological faculties, 
are appointed by the minister of state and 
not by the church whose future religious 
teachers they are setto instruct. One could 
not expect, in such circumstances, that 
church membership should be looked upon 
as the same thing with spiritual life, al- 
though, as has been asserted in previous 
letters, the number in these churches who 
are truly converted persons and thoroughly 
interested in Christian service is perhaps as 
great, in proportion to the population, as 
with us. 

The state church is divided into parties 
which might almost be made to correspond 
with denominational differences in the 
United States. There is the confessional 
party or the party of the extreme right, 
which holds the symbols with great firm- 
ness; the party on positive union or the cen- 
ter, which accepts without reservation the 


symbols of the united church; and the party 


of the extreme left or the Positive Verein, 
whose members reject miracles, the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the proper divinity 
of Christ, and, while attached to the church 
asa state institution, are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from Unitarians. 

Between the party of the left and the 
center is the Ritschl party, which is deeply 
interested in historical studies, which cares 
little for dogmas, lays much emphasis on 
character and experience and insists upon 
the necessity of going back to the Gospels 
as the fountain of religious life and to 
Luther as the source of truly Protestant 
principles. In each of these parties there 
is also a center, with a left and a right 
wing. While these distinctions are espe- 
cially true of Prussia, they are practically 
the same in the other provinces which have 
united with Prussia to form the empire. 


But close as is the union of church and 
state, the latter does not concern itself with 
the benevolent work of the church. No 
foreign missionary society receives any aid 
from the state treasury, nor are its affairs 
subject to state control. This work is as 
purely voluntary as that of the American 
Board. Yet the state sympathizes with 
this aggressive Christian service and gives 
such moral support as it can. 

The same is true of its relation to work 
of the Inner Mission, a work which is char- 
acteristic of the German churches. This is 
usually said to have begun in 1848, under 
the leadership of Wichern, a pastor in Ham- 
burg, who finding one morning a little 
more than two dollars in his charity box, 
being surprised at the amount, said, ‘“‘ With 
this we must found something worth while,” 
and straightway opened a school for orphans. 
This was the foundation of the famous 
orphan house, which now has more than 
3,300 inmates and which has cared for more 
than 95,000 since its establishment. Under 
Wichern there grew up a sort of brother- 
hood, into which men entered who were 
willing to devote themselves to the service 
of God, but who had had no special educa- 
tion to prepare them for the ministry. 
Out from these brotherhoods, in which men 
are trained for the special service they 
can best render, come the keepers of the 
many inns found in Germany where a poor 
man can get a night’s lodging for a little 
more than six cents, where he is brought 
under religious influences at morning and 
evening prayer and where the innkeeper 
takes pains to speak to him and, learning 
his condition, give him the advice which he 
needs, 

A kindred institution is that of the dea- 
conesses. From the original home at Kai- 
serwerth, opened by Pastor Fliedner, more 
than fifty similar homes have sprung, to 
which more than nine thousand persons 
belong. These deaconesses go wherever 
German is spoken, although their special 
work is among the sick and the needy at 
home. Their vows are not necessarily 
binding for life, nor do they give up their 
private property when they enter a home, 
nor devote themselves to celibacy, And 
yet, as none are received except after sery- 
ing a novitiate, it rarely happens that a 
deaconess lays down her work after once 
being solemnly consecrated to it. There 
are four of these sister houses in Berlin 
and the service of their members is of great 
value to the pastors in these overgrown 
parishes. 

The work of the Inner Mission embraces 
works of compassion, the free proclamation 
of the gospel in word and through the 
printed page, and efforts to introduce spir- 
itual life into the church. One of the great 
failures of the Protestant Church here has 
been its failure to employ laymen in its 
service. Nearly everything which has been 
done has been done by clergymen, and as a 
sort of official duty. The Inner Mission 
marks the beginning of a. new era. for 
Christian work in Germany, characterized 
by lay effort in the church. During the 
last fifly years there has been a large in- 
crease in spiritual life, due, no doubt, to 


the efforts which have been made to re-. 


claim the lost and the erring, to prevent 
the ignorant and careless from going astray, 
to make the church not simply an institu- 
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tion of the state but a body in whose mem- 
bers the spirit of Christ shall live. This 
mission has not sought to carry on special © 
evangelical work, nor has it ever interfered 
at all with the regular work of the churches. 
Indeed, it has been of special help to pas- 
tors, who at first were somewhat suspicious 
of it. 

As the state provides for the sick in hos- 
pitals and has institutions for the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, there was no demand for 
effort here, rather for a personal service 
which only the love of Christ could cali 
forth and which is rendered quietly and in- 
conspicuously. It is interesting simply te 
run over a list of the objects to which the 
Inner Mission gives its thought: the educa- 
tion and instruction of neglected children, | 
beginning with care for the infant children 
of mothers who cannot be with them during 
the entire day; receiving them when a little 
older into what we would call kindergar- 
tens; gathering those still older in the Sun- 
day school; providing orphan houses; secur- 
ing places for the education of needy girls 
in the duties of the home and in hand work, 
by which a future support may be obtained; . 
similar institutions for boys; houses of ref- 
uge for abandoned women; asylums for the 
intemperate; places where work for a time 
can be provided for those who are out of 
employ, and from which permanent employ- 
ment can be obtained; personal efforts to 
gather up those who throughout the coun- 
try have wandered away from the blessings 
of the gospel; special service with the blind, 
idiots and epileptics; work among the sick 
in the hospitals—among the insane also; es- 
tablishment of vacation colonies for chil- 
dren who rarely see the country; efforts to 
excite interest in reading the Scriptures; dis- ; 
tribution of sermons and tracts; the loaning 
of books through what are called People’s 
Libraries; efforts to answer the various ques- 
tions which come up in the prosecution of 
city mission work; care for the poor, of the 


sick and wounded in war, service in times 


of pestilence, as last year in Hamburg among 
those stricken with the cholera; attention te 
the proper use of Sunday; regular attend- 
ance at school; the question of dwellings, 
health and personal cleanliness; the ques- 
tion of savings, through institutions open te 
receive even the smallest sums, 

All this has been done through personal 
visits, the formation of unions among those 
who have similar interests, and the motive 
of it all love rather than duty, the feeling 
that those for whom Christ died are worth 
saving, and that the problem of Christian 
patriotism is to save for the state all its citi- 
zens, and to encourage them to undertake 
the best service of which they are capable. 

1 Se 

Is it not true that we are many of us 
checked in our Christian speech by the con- 
sciousness of a gulf between our words and 
our experience? Or, if that states the case 
too strongly, by the consciousness that our 
best:words are only occasionally true to the 
facts? Why cannot the Christian brother- 
hood have a sort of tacit compact among 
themselves that they may all feel free to 
speak the best they know and we will not 
rebuke them, even in our hearts, for speak- 
ing better than they are? If God gives you 
a thought or a desire above the level of 
your life, out with it; let us all have the 
benefit of it, and we will not think you a 
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hypocrite if you do not succeed in living it. 
—Austin Phelps. 
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xX. TREMBLING IN THE BALANCE, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


The depressing uncertainty in regard to 
the life of the colony continued for several 
years. It proved to be almost impossible 
to establish themselves successfully and it 
is surprising that the attempt was not aban- 
doned. As already has been explained, most 
of the members of the London company, 

_ called the-Adventurers, were so ignorant of 
or indifferent to the needs of the colony and 
so jealous and quarrelsome mutually that it 
did little to contribute to the prosperity of 
the Pilgrims or even to secure them a bare 
sustenance. They rarely received news from 
home and still more seldom supplies. In 
May, 1622, a shallop reached Plymouth 
from the Sparrow, a ship which Weston 
had sent fishing to the Maine coast, in 
which were brought seven passengers and 
some letters. About the end of June the 
Charity touched there, on her way for 
Weston to Virginia, but brought them no 
goods or provisions, and the colony. had 
to help feed her people, about sixty, during 
her stay, and keep and care for a number 
of them who were ill during ‘‘ ye most parte 
of ye somer,”’ until she came in again on 
her way home. In the autumn the Dis- 
covery, owned by English merchants not 
among the Adventurers, touched at the 
colony and the Pilgrims were able to pro- 
eure from her some beads and knives for 
trade with the Indians, but at exorbitant 
prices and they obtained from her no food. 

Early in 1623 Weston himself appeared, 
but in sore need himself. He had come 
over to the northern coast in disguise with 
some fishermen to visit a colony which he 
had tried to found and which had died before 
he reached America, had been shipwrecked 
and then robbed by Indians, and barely 
reached Plymouth alive. The Pilgrims took 
pity on him and fitted him out afresh so that 
he was able to get back to the fishing fleet, 
but he subsequently proved more unfriendly 
to them than ever. Not long after the Par- 
agon reached them, sent out for himself by 
John Peirce, one of the Adventurers, who 
seems to have accompanied her, but there 
is no account of any addition to the sup- 
plies of the colouy from this source. At 
about the last of June Capt. Francis West, 
commissioned as admiral of New England, 
arrived in the ship Plantation, but he was 
only a visitor. They tried to buy food or 
seed from the master of this ship, who 


had some 2. hh of pease to sell, but seeing their 
wants, held them at £9. sterling a hoggshead, 
& under £8. he would not take, and yet would 
have beaver at an under rate. But they tould 
him they had lived so long with out, and 
would doe stil), rather then give so unreason- 
ably. 

Apparently some individuals bought a 
small quantity of the peas, but the greed of 
the master prevented the sale of most of his 
stock. In July the Anne arrived, and early 
in August ‘‘ye pinass,”’ the Little James, 
bringing about sixty new colonists, among 
them George Morton and family, and sume 
supplies, although not enough to support 
the new comers. ‘All ye company sent at 
any time was allways too short for those 
people yt came with it.’’ In their penury 
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it must have been an inexpressible distress 
to the Pilgrims, who were bravely and loy- 
ally keeping their faith with the Adyentur- 
ers, to hear from the mother country so sel- 


dom, and to have ship after ship arrive. 


bringing no aid but usually in actual need 
of help from them. Yet they never failed 
to do all in their power for those who thus 
claimed their assistance. 

The extremity of their want deserves to 
be set forth more at length. As early as 
May, 1622, ‘‘in a maner their provissions 
were wholy spent, and they looked hard for 
supply, but none came.’’ Not long after, 
however, they heard of a fishing vessel some- 
where off the northern coast and Edward 
Winslow was sent to obtain provisions from 
her if possible. 


He gott some good quantitie and returned 
in saftie.... But what was gott... being 
devided among so many, came to but a litle, 
yet by God’s blesing it upheld them till har- 
vest. It arose but toa quarter of a pound of 
bread a day to each person; and ye Goyr 
caused it to be dayly given them, otherwise, 
had it been in their owne custody, they would 
have eate it up & then starved. But thus, 
with what els they could get, they made pretie 
shift till corne was ripe. 


But the harvest time brought little, and 
only temporary, improvement. 


All had their hungrie bellies filled. But it 
arose but to a litle, in comparison of a full 
year’s supplie; partly by reason they were 
not yet well aquainted with ye maner of In- 
dean corne, (and they had no other,) allso 
their many other imployments, but cheefly 
their weaknes for wante of food, to tend it as 
they should have done. Also much was stolne 
both by night & day, before it became scarce 
eatable, & much more afterward. And though 
many were well whipt (when they were taken) 
for a few ears of corne, yet hunger made others 
(whom conscience did not restraine) to venture. 


They did what fishing they could, but it was 
hard work and often unrewarding. 


Haveing but one boat left. .. they were 
deyided into severall companies, 6. or 7. to a 
gangg or company, and so wente out with a 
nett they had bought, to take bass & such 
like fish, by course, every company knowing 
their turne. No sooner was ye boate dis- 
charged of what she brought, but ye next 
company tooke her and wente out with her. 
Neither did they returne till they had cauight 
something, though it were 5, or 6. days before, 
for they knew ther was nothing at home, and 
to goe home emptie would be a great discour- 
agemente to ye rest... . If she stayed longe 
or got litle, then all went to seeking of shel- 
fish, which at low-water they digged out of ye 
sands. And this was their living in ye somer 
time, till God sente ym beter; & in winter they 
were helped with ground-nuts and foule. 
Also in ye somer they gott now & then a dear. 


It is difficult to read this artless and pa- 
thetic record without profound émotion. 
What gallant courage, what loyalty to their 
beliefs, what intense faith in God the Pil- 


grims must have possessed in order to en- 


dure, after so many and so diversified previ- 
ous trials, such distresses as these! 

Their lack of food led them, in 1623, to 
alter their policy of labor in an important 
respect, which, in view of discussions now 
current, should be described. Apparently 
there prevailed among them to some extent 
a belief in what may be termed Christian 
Communism. It has been noted already 
that, when about to depart from Leyden, 
Those that weare to goe, prepared them selves 
with all speed, and sould of their estats and 
(such as were able) put in their moneys into 
ye commone stock, which was disposed by 
those appointed, for ye making of generall 
provissions. 

Apparently, also, after landing at Plym- 
outh they practiced a modified communism, 
especially in regard to labor and its fruits. 
They had their individual houses but raised 
their crops in common and for the public 
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benefit. But when it became clear. that 
they must grow larger harvests or starve, 


After much debate of things, the Govr (with 
ye advise of ye cheefest amongest them) gave 
way that they should set corne every man for 
his owne perticuler, and in that regard trust 
to them selves; in all other things to goe on in 
ye generall way as before. . . . This had very 
good success; for it made all hands very in- 
dustrious, so as much more corne was planted 
then other waise would have bene by any 
means ye Govr or any other could use. 


Bradford emphasizes the good results of 
this change of method and then adds: 


The experience that was had in this comone 
course and condition, tried sundrie years, and 
that amongst godly and sober men, may well 
evince the vanitie of that conceit of Platos 
and other ancients, applauded by some of 
later times ;—that ye taking away of propertie, 
and bringing in comunitie into a comone 
wealth, would make them happy and florish- 
ing; as if they were wiser then God. For this 
comunitie (so farr as it was) was found te 
breed much confusion & discontent, and re- 
tard much imploymét that would have been 
to their benefite and comforte. ... Upon ye 
poynte all being to have alike, and all to doe 
alike, they thought them selves in ye like 
condition, and one as good as another; and 
so, if it did not cut of those relations that God 
hath set amongest men, yet it did at least 
much diminish and take of ye mutuall re- 
spects that should be preserved amongst 
them. And would have been worse if they 
had been men of another condition. 


This is practical testimony and based upon 
experience and observation, 


THE VOICES OF THE MODERATES. 


BY REV. HENRY M. TENNEY, OBERLIN, 0, 


At the annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Presbyterian Union, held in January, that 
body, as reported by Dr. H. C. Hayden in 
the Cleveland Leader, put itself on record 
by unanimous vote, ‘‘as deprecating any 
and every attempt to impose new tests of 
orthodoxy or to restrict the liberty hitherto 
enjoyed by men who have sincerely sub- 
scribed to the confession of faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. The Union also ex- 
pressed the belief that the interests of the 
church at large would be best conserved by 
a cessation of ecclesiastical trials for heresy 
of men who sincerely profess their faith in 
the holy Scriptures as the unerring rule of 
faith and practice and their entire loyalty to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ as the Son of God.” 

This action was taken as expressing, in 
the view of the union, the mind of the great 
body of clergymen and laymen in the Pres- 
byterian Church who do not favor either ex- 
treme, who are grieved and scandalized by 
the continued strife, and who for the sake 
of truth, righteousness and the welfare of 
the church desire to mediate between the 
extremes and produce peace. Similaraction 
has also been taken by the Presbyterian 
Social Union of Chicago. 

The readers of the Congregationalist will 
recall an interesting letter from a missionary 
in Japan, which appeared in the issue of 
Jan. 19, and which, in referring to the visit 
of Dr. F. E. Clark and of his relations to the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, concluded as follows: ‘‘ Aside from 
personal love and esteem for Dr. Clark him- 
self, we missionaries to a man, yes, and a 
woman, sincerely hope he will remain on the 
Prudential Committee. He has the temper- 


-ament and holds the views that will best 


command the confidence of all. The sooner 
the affairs of the board are placed in the 
hands of such moderates as he, and extrem- 
ists of either wing are equally shelved, the 
sooner will there come an honorable peace 
and @ healthy prosperity. So thinks a 
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humble missionary who has never before 
broken silence on this ticklish subject.”’ 

These utterances are significant and worthy 
of repetition because they come from widely 
different sources and express the senti- 
ments, as it is believed, of the great middle 
party of our churches, whose voices are sel- 
dom heard in the discussions of the press 
and the platform. The writer speaks only 
for himself and presents only what he con- 
ceives to be the views of the moderates. 
But he believes that they have a right to be 
heard, and it is high time that their voice 
should be heard. They constitute the bulk 
of the contributing and working membership 
of our churches at home and abroad. The 
spiritual power of the churches, in no small 
degree, is with them. They are making the 
larger sacrifices for the evangelization of the 
world. By the bitter strifes which are divid- 
ing our churches they are deeply grieved. 
Into them they decline to enter. For the lead- 
ers in these conflicts and ecclesiastical trials, 
some of whom have proved their devotion 
to the cause of Christ by years of self-sacri- 
ficing service and to whom the debt of grat- 
itude on the part of Christians everywhere 
is great, they entertain a profound personal 
respect. They have no question with re- 
spect to their thorough-going conscientious- 
ness in the course which they are pursuing; 
but they believe them to be mistaken. These 
leading brethren believe that they are doing 
God service as truly as did Saul of Tarsus 
in persecuting the church. They may at 
heart possess the right spirit, but they can- 
not make it seem so to the world and the 
church which looks on from without. 

To the onlookers the spirit seems to be 
too much like the exceeding mad partisan- 
ship of Saul against the heretics whom he 
was opposing and which is in marked con- 
trast with the spirit of those devout Jews 
who carried Stephen to his burial with 
lamentations, although they doubtless dis- 
agreed with his theology as positively as did 
Saul himself. When Saul became Paul he 
did a good deal of bitter repenting, not 
merely because in his ignorance he had 
been on the wrong side, but because in. do- 
ing that which he conscientiously believed 
to be right he had given the rein to this 
evil spirit. It is high time that the methods 
of theological warfare which are in vogue 
in our related denominations, and which are 
believed to be inspired by this bitter and 
proscriptive spirit on both sides, should be 
put under the ban of Christian public senti- 
ment as essentially un-Christian and in- 
tensely prejudicial to the interests of vital 
and spiritual religion both here at home and 
as far around the world as their influence 
extends. And this is said not with the ex- 
treme partisans of, either the orthodox or 
the liberal school in mind as against the 
other. The offense is mutual. 

Further, those who hold middle ground 
between the conflicting factions are grieved 
because, as they believe, the truth is being 
held downin unrighteousness. Both parties 
are earnestly contending for what they be- 
lieve to be the truth. But does any one 
imagine that the truth, and the whoie truth 
of God, is likely to gain currency in the 
best way and the most rapidly by these 
bitter trials for heresy and American Board 
debates? Historically, heresy has not been 
cast out by casting the heretic out of the 
synagogue. It has been advertised and or- 
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ganized and perpetuated by the antagon- 
isms which have thereby been engendered. 
Neither has truth been established by the 
vote of a majority. Usually it has been 
limited and run into a narrow and sectarian 
mold. The field of contention for the 
truth is the field of open and thoroughgoing 
and scholarly and protracted debate through 
the press, not the field of platform meetings 
and executive boards and heresy trials. And 
the jury of ultimate decision never has been 
and never will be the immediate combatants 
converted to either the one side or the 
other, but the great Christian public, which 
is slow in forming its conclusions but which 
in the end reaches an abiding consensus of 
opinion. 3 

Could the voice of the moderates in the 
Presbyterian Church be heard above the 
din of partisan contention can any one doubt 
that it would be for the cessation of heresy 
trials and for such a patient and protracted 
discussion of the articles of faith as would 
result in changes which would give a 
rational theology. without a surrender to 
rationalism? And if the voice of the mod- 
erates could be heard in the counsels of the 
American Board would it not be for the 
loyal acceptance of the platform laid down 
by Dr. Storrs at its Chicago meeting and for 
such administration in Boston as would re- 
lieve the churches of all ground for suspi- 
cion of infidelity to that platform? 

And this suggests another cause of grief 
to those of moderate views. It is that this 
continued contention is killing, and must 
continue to kill, valuable men for executive 
work. The secretaries of the board and 
individual members of the Prudential Com- 
mittee are men who are held in honor by 
the churches. They are needed in these 
times. But the leading men among them 
are understood to be partisans, and by that 
fact they are killed for the peaceful and 
powerful work which they are appointed to 
do. Furthermore, it has been the policy of 
the board of late to elect to its Prudential 
Committee men of partisan spirit, for the 
avowed purpose of having different parties 
represented about the executive table, while 
the majority vote in a particular direction 
has been carefully insured. Now, letit be 
that the senior secretaries and the members 
of the Prudential Committee act with per- 
fect candor and impartiality, could that ex- 
ecutive board be better constituted if it was 
organized for the express purpose of stirring 
up prejudices and kindling suspicions in the 
minds of those who may be on the other side? 

Is not the attempt to run the American 
Board as the Government of the United 
States is run, namely by parties, a miserably 
stupid failure, and must-it not continue to 
be so in the nature of things? And when 
we look for relief where is there the shadow 
of hope to be found but in a general clear- 
ing of the décks, as is suggested by the mis- 
sionary correspondent from Japan? That 
this is necessary cannot but be a matter of 
regret to all. That it should be brought 


about in any violent way cannot be desired - 


and ought not to be necessary. But the 
sooner it is understood that partisanship, 
or the suspicion of undue partisanship, un- 
fits a man for an executive position in the 
board in the sober judgment of the great 
body of its constituency, the sooner will the 
way be opened for the appointment of per- 
sous who have the temperament and hold 
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the views which will best command the 
confidence of all. 


 ——— 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


BY REV. DAN. F. BRADLEY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The American Board has reached the 
most critical period in its history. It has 
come to the parting of the ways. If there 
was wisdom required in 1886 after the Des 
Moines meeting to prevent its decline and 
save it from disaster, there is required in 
1893 infinitely more wisdom. In 1886 the 
churches of conservative and moderate 
views rallied to the board, believing that it 
was being pressed by the radical churches 
into indorsing what seemed to many a most 
dangerous heresy. The board weathered 
that storm and, although its annual meet- 
ings are not what they used to be and 
although it has been more difficult to rouse 
enthusiasm in its behalf than formerly, it 
has held its ground in the love of the 
churches. 

But in 1893 the situation of the board is 
changed. It is impossible to convince our 
churches at large, and especially in the 
West, that the board has any reason now to 
fear from the Andover new departure. It 
is hard today to make people believe that 
the administration of the board, which is so 
constantly under criticism by all our de- 
nominational newspapers except one, is en- 
tirely free from blame. The churches and 
pastors, especially the younger pastors, have 
many of them come to believe, whether 
justly or unjustly, that the Prudential Com- 
mittee is no longer waging battle for the 
truth but is merely waging war against any 
change in the personnel of the administra- 
tion or the constitution of the board from an 
inherent opposition to change. They look 
upon it as a species of Bourbonism. It is 
this conviction thatis slowly alienating hun- 
dreds of men once called conservatives from 
the support of the board. There are multi- 
tudes who cannot see any good reason why 
the present administration should so strenu- 
ously oppose any enlargement of representa- 
tion of the churches in the board except for 
a personal reason. This may be a false in- 
ference, but ever since the meeting in Chi- 
cago and the National Council that inference 
is being made. 

Now Congregationalists resent anything 
which seems like a usurpation. And for 
any body of men to secure control of an 
organization of the churches to perpetuate 
their private notions is usurpation. It does 
not tend to the peace of mind of ministers 
and churches to find-those who seem to 
be spokesmen for the present administra- 
tion casting discredit upon the movement 
for larger representation as being one en- 
gineered by a few ecclesiastical politicians. 
The churches do not like to be called 
“‘outsiders’’ when they suggest changes of 
administration. They do not relish the 
idea that they cannot be trusted to manage 
their own missionary society. They are 
weary of being told that because this great 
organization has done so well for eighty 
years it can be trusted to go right on in- 
definitely, superior to all c1iticism and sug- 
gestion. They remember that this board 
has made mistakes in times past. They 
remember that its administration at one 
time discriminated against Oberlin Semi- 
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nary and Oberlin views with more vigor 
even than it is said to have discriminated 
against Andover recently. ‘They remember 
that the organization of the A. M. A. was 
due to the unwillingness of the board to 
modify its policy to meet the advance in 
religious and political life. So it is useless 
to tell men who have memories that the 
beard cannot be improved, either in re- 
spect to its organization, its administration 
or the personnel of its committee. The 
churches are grieved that such men as Dr. 
McKenzie, Mr. Dickinson and Dr. F. E. 
Clark should be treated as unsound men 
and find themselves unable to serve on the 
- Prudential Committee. 

The men who are coming to think in this 
way are not a few who have been inocu- 
lated with the deadly poison of heresy but 
evangelical men who are in earnest to se- 
cure the best results in our missionary work. 
The alienation of radicals will not hurt the 
board. The alienation of the moderate men 
will be irreparable. It is for this reason 
that I say that the board has reached a part- 
ing of the ways and that the greatest wis- 
dom will be needed, A recent writer in the 
Advance has objected to the proposed plan 
of representation in the board by nomina- 
tion of corporate members by associations 
on the ground that the State associations 
are not Congregational and that the minis- 
ters therein have too much proportionate 
influence. And the writer goes on to say 
that the present system is preferable be- 
cause it gives the churches direct control of 
the board by withholding their gifts. It is 
this very feature of the board’s constitution 
that is objectionable: The only resource 
that the churches now have when they are 
aggrieved is to boycott the board and starve 
the missionaries at the front. In the pres- 
ent system a church or an individual is 
quoted always as indorsing the Prudential 
Committee if it continues to send supplies. 

What the majority of our churches want 
is such an organization of the administra- 
tion that changes in the personnel and 
policy of the board can be made at any time 
without crippling the work at the front. 
Nobody wants to resort to the boycott. Be- 
yond question the vast majority of the 
churches now contributing to the board 
would be glad to see such changes as shall 
bring about peace without diminishing the 
efficiency of the work. But the attitude of 
the board as it is at present constituted pre- 
vents such peaceful changes. The result is 
that some of the churches are resorting to 
the boycott, either openly or silently, while 
others, as the Old South Church, Boston, 
‘give under protest. 

Is there not sufficient wisdom, sufficient 
self-denial, on the part of the present ad- 
ministration of the board to bring about 
such changes as shall tend to harmony? At 
the National Council the writer heard a 
prominent defender of the Prudential Com- 
mittee say that it would afford him much 
relief if there should be some resignations 
_on the staff of the board and the appoint- 
ment of new men who were not identified 
with the long struggle. Such remarks in- 
dicate the present drift. Mem do not now 
see the necessity of continuing the strife in 
the board. The theological question that 
precipitated it is now out of the way. Why 
fight merely for the sake of fighting? The 
danger is that unless some such peaceable 
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solution is soon reached there will be the 
organization of a new foreign missionary 
society within the church that would have 
no small strength and that would be a 
source of division and trouble for years to 
come. The new organization, it is certain, 
would be thoroughly representative of the 
churches, and for that reason alone would 
attract to itself a large constituency. It re- 
mains for those who are in control of the 
board to adopt such irenic measures as shall 
prevent such a result. 


<a 


SUMMER TRAVEL IN THE LEVANT, 


BY H. W. DUNNING, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The countries on the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, especially in the eastern part, 
were the centers of ancient civilizations 
which collapsed politically many centuries 
ago, but they have left memorials behind 
them which today are among the most inter- 
esting sights in the world. There is Egypt 
with her monuments reaching back to the 
beginning of history, Palestine with its 
sacred scenes, Greece with its renown in 
literature and the arts and Rome which 
finally became the mistress of them all and 
still claims to be the religious capital of the 
Christian world. Moreover, the manners 
and customs of the present inhabitants of 
the Levant are always a source of interest 
and delight. 

Of late years these countries have been 
made so accessible that a tour through them 
is little more difficult or expensive than in 
the nearer parts of Europe. But owing to 
the prevalent custom of taking vacations in 
the summer most people are debarred from 
visiting them in the regular tourist season. 
They consider these places entirely out of 
the question for a summer trip and there- 
fore do not inquire whether such a trip is 
really possible. Of course, very few people 
would prefer the summer to yisit these 
eountries, but if the choice is then or not 
at all I see no reason why any one in 
ordinary health should deny himself the 
pleasure. 

The heat is cana bisais the principal 
trouble. Now the thermometer does go a 
trifle higher there than it averages here but 
the humidity is much less, consequently the 
beat is not so oppressive. Besides the tem- 
perature varies but little from day to day. 
Sudden changes are always more injurious 
than-a continual steady heat. The nights 
in these countries are uniformly cool, so 
that a refreshing sleep can usually be ob 
tained. In order to keep in good health 
one must take care of himself. Observe 
and follow the habits of the natives. Buy a 
light-colored umbrella and always carry it. 
Begin the day early. Take a cup of coffee 
and a piece of bread before starting out. 
Then spend the forenoon in sight-seeing. It 
will usually be found best to devote this 
time to churches, markets and outdoor ex- 
cursions and to leave the museums until 
afternoon. Just before noon have a sub- 
stantial breakfast. From twelve o’clock 
until three business is suspended, and that 
time can be spent in reading, writing or 
sleeping. About half-past three start out 
again. At dusk eat a good dinner. After 
wards there is always an opportunity to 
listen to some good music, and a splendid 
chance to observe and get acquainted with 
the people. By following out this plan the 
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whole Levant can be visited without danger 
from the heat. 

Besides the climate there is one other 
great trouble—fears of malarial fevers and 
other diseases. These fears are mostly 
drawn from stories of twenty or thirty 
years ago. Within the last decade the peo- 
ple of Italy have spent enormous sums in 
cleaning and draining their cities, and today 
no city in Europe is healthier than Rome. 
The cholera in 1884 so scared the people 
of Naples that they also started the work 
of purification. But they had an immense 
task and although they have made a good 
beginning the desired end is as yet far from 
being attained. However, the modern part 
of the city, northwest of the old town, is 
fairly clean and pleasant. Naples is worth 
a visit, not only for the sake of Vesuvius, 
the Museum and Pompeii—which is the most 
interesting sight in all Italy—but also to get 
a glance at a thoroughly dirty city and peo- 
ple. Greece and Egypt are always perfectly 
free from endemic diseases and the moun- 
tain portion of Palestine can also be visited 
without danger. 

There are two other great annoyances to 
the summer traveler, the mosquito and the 
dust. The former is usually well guarded 
against by curtains. Moreover, the mos- 
quito in these places, although very active 
and energetic, moves around in a quiet and 
unobtrusive way so that if kept at a dis- 
tance he does not annoy. The dust, how- 
ever, is real and practically unavoidable. 
Goggles will protect the eyes somewhat, but 
otherwise there is nothing to do but to 
make the best of it. 

I have mentioned the principal objections 
to summer travel in Southern Europe and the 
Levant. But these are more than offset by 
peculiar attractions. First and foremost is 
uniformly pleasant weather. One can always 
count with absolute certainty upon a fine 
day and plans are never interfered with ‘by 
an unforeseen storm. Last summer I spent 
two months in these countries and from 
leaving Venice in July until my return there 
in September, with the exception of a slight 
shower at Athens, I did not see a drop of rain. 

In summer time expenses are greatly re- 
duced. Board and lodging can be obtained 
at about three-fifths of the winter prices. 
The people are much more accommodating 
and pleasant than when they have plenty of 
business and do not need your custom. 
Moreover, Palestine and Egypt are infested 
oy hordes of beggars, many of whom take 
a vacation in summer when travelers are 
not so plentiful. There are enough of them 
at all seasons, but the winter is their busy 
time. In Egypt the summer is the harvest 
time and the fields are covered with cotton 
and other crops. In Palestine, however, as. 
there is no system of irrigation the vegeta- 
tion induced by the spring rains dries up 
and leaves the ground bare and -desolate. 
All these countries are well supplied with 
fruit. Figs, melons and grapes abound. In 
Greece we have the little sweet red currant 
grape. Lower Palestine has the largest and 
finest white grapes in the world and in Egypt 
fresh ripe dates are cheap and plentiful. 

There are also certain sights which can 
only be seen in summer. All the cere- 
monies connected with the overflow of the 
Nile take place then. On June 21 the river 
begins to rise and the event is appropriately 
celebrated. In the first part of August the 
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dike is cut amid great rejoicings. At pres- 
ent the chief Mohammedan festivals also 
occur in summer. This year their New 
Year’s Day is July 15, and the feast of the 
Hasaneyn, the greatest Cairene festival, 
takes place on the tenth day afterwards. 
The great fair at Tanta, second only to that 
at Nijni-Novgorod, occurs in August. It is 
a curious and unique spectacle, but it is 
recommended to gentlemen only, and they 
will probably be satisfied with a few hours 
in the daytime. As it is on the road from 
Alexandria to Cairo a visit can easily be 
made. 

The heat then is endurable, the fevers 
largely imaginary and the mosquito repress- 
ible. The worst annoyance, the dust, is 
more than offset by the fine weather. The 
other advantages peculiar to the summer 
seem to me to more than make up for its 
discomforts. 

ras oer oe a ee 
THE GROWTH OF THE GAMBLING 
EVIL. 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS PASTOR. 


The Congregationalist of April 20, in an 
article upon The Connecticut Poolroom 
Law, reports the passage of an act which 
puts gambling at races under the ban in our 
sister State. Similarly the State of New 
York has tightened her restraints upon pools 
during the past winter. The concurrence 
of these restraints to the south and wesv 
tends to divert a current of gamblers into 
Massachusetts, unless the law which we al- 
ready have be enforced with more stringency 
than in recent years. The Spirit of the Hub, 
of April 29, says: ‘‘ There is some specula- 
tion as to where the Charter Oak Park As- 
sociation [of Hartford, Ct.] will trot their 
colt stakes. We suggest that Mystic Park 
would be a proper place, and have no doubt 
but that satisfactary arrangements could be 
made to doso.”? This remark is noteworthy 
for its quiet assumption that a law which 
must be obeyed in Connecticut can in Mas- 
sachusetts be defied safely. If the move- 
ment follows the lines suggested the gam- 
blers we already have will be re-enforced by 
exiles from Connecticut and New York. 
Do we want that kind of immigration? If 
we do not the time to enforce our law is 
now, before more capital is invested in this 
business, and before it has had more oppor- 
tunity to demoralize both the gamblers and 
_ the public conscience. 

Many persong ask why gambling need be 
repressed. In the first place gambling is 
stealing. Itis an attempt at getting with- 
out earning. Like all sin it works misery— 
a misery whose effects are scientifically 
demonstrable upon the physical man. The 
excitement of pools quickens the heart 
beats. This produces functional disturb- 
ance and, when it becomes habitual, func- 
tional derangement. The overworked heart 
is weakened, the kidneys may be enfeebled 
and Bright’s disease developed. It is often 
felt that if gambling is exciting so is legiti- 
mate business. The difference is that in 
degitimate business excitement is incidental, 
in gambling it is essential; in legitimate 
business excitement is occasional, in gam- 
bling it is chronic—it is the game itself. 

So surely is physical degeneration the 
result of gambling excitement that Dr. 
Richardson, in his hand-book upon the dis- 
‘cases incident to modern life, discussing 
the claim of gamblers that their losses on 
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the whole average no more than their win- 
nings and that they accordingly keep cool, 
replies that all professional gamblers have 
weak hearts, and that their pretensions to 
coolness are disproved by the physical 
symptoms which can be derived only from 
the results of profound and long-continued 
excitement. Pools, like all other gambling, 
tend to the degeneration of the physical man, 
and this enfeebled fiber goes far to explain 
the ensuing moral weakness, the fact that 
it is possible to develop a gambling habit 
which is as invincible as the tippler’s habit; 
so that the confirmed gambler can no more 
keep from his accustomed excitement than 
the sot from his regular tipple. At this 
stage he begins to neglect his business, and 
when he loses he is tempted to steal. 

Sometimes he does steal. Then follow the 
excitement of evasions and subterfuges. 
Finally detection arrives, and disaster with 
shame overtakes him and his with an agony 
which sometimes kills. If the inquiry be 
raised how often this vicious circle is com- 
pleted no accurate answer can be made. 
Many times it is covered up; the trouble 
and death are seen to occur, but they can- 
not be assigned surely to the actual cause. 
Nevertheless, there is probably no good citi- 
zen absorbed in his own business who does 
not know of the downfall of one, two or 
three individuals which, he is morally sure, 
s due to their ‘‘ playing the races.”’ The 
tendency is always the same, follows a gen- 
eral law. / 

It is sometimes felt that this matter need 
not be taken seriously because none follow 
the races but confirmed gamblers, who are 
for the most part past damage and past 
hope. In reply it is to be considered that 
their habits do not conduce to long life and 
their class would soon cease to exist but for 
constant and vast re-enforcement from new 
men. How much is made off the pools? 
That the amount is large is indicated by the 
difference between the prices of roadsters 
and racers. The price of a roadster indi- 
cates what men are willing to pay for pleas- 
ure driving. The prices of racers depend 
not upon such sums as men like Mr. Bonner 
pay for the pleasure of owning a good horse 
but upon the demand of the genera] market 
and upon prices paid with an eye to revenue 
only. Under these conditions a hundred 
thousand dollars have been paid for a horse 
for breeding purposes, nearly half as much 
for a racer, and a quarter of a million is 
said to have been given for a half-interest 
in a blue grass farm for breeding trotters. 

Whence come the gains which make these 
investments profitable? Out of the pool 
box mainly. To be sure, there are premi- 
ums, but the men who own this class of 
property say frankly that they cannot afford 
to buy, keep and train horses upon the mere 
possibility of winning the offered premiums, 
For their remuneration they need more than 
the premiums, which are only a possibility, 
and which, even if they were certain, are 
not large enough to reimburse outlay so ex- 


travagant. They acknowledge that the pool 


box is their certainty and ‘‘ exceeding great 
reward.’’ For instance, when the Connecti- 
cut law against pools was debated, ‘‘it was 
argued that $1,500,000 of vested interests in 
Charter Oak, and the agricultural fairs 
would be destroyed by this ‘bill,’ which 
meant that they lived by the pools. 

The men who race look to the pool box-as 
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their certainty. This means that they in- 
tend to “ fix’? the races and “‘ fix’ the order 
of the winners as the order of the planets is 
fixed. With some rude disappointments 
this is actually done, and those who are out 
are bled by those who arein. It is then dis- 
honest winning from the ‘‘lambs,’’ under- 
standing by that term the inexperienced, 
with a sprinkling of ‘‘rounders”’ of that 
class of whom Solomon said that if they 
were brayed in a mortar, with a pestle, yet 
would not their folly depart from them, 
some whose habit is so fixed that they can- 
not stop how deeply soever they are bled. 
‘¢ You do take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live.’’ The quotations of 
some stocks represent a good deal of water, 
but the quotations of racing stock are full 
of blood, the blood of the lambs. 

A contrast between premiums and pools 
has been referred to in the statement that 
pools were resorted to because premiums 
would be insufficient to defray actual ex- 
penses, but really such a contrast is mis- 
leading. The premiums also are derived 
from the pools, therefore only pools under a 
softer name. With the exception of our ag- 
ricultural fairs, from which pools are ex- 
cluded, the management of the trotting 
parks rent the use of the grounds to the 
pool-seller for a per cent. on his commissions, 
It is by this partnership with the pool-seller 
that they acquire the means to pay the pre- 
miums, and by this scheme the entire cost 
of the sport of the rich and unscrupulous is 
drawn from the blood money of the gulls 
and the ‘‘ lambs.” 

Our people praised highly the suppres- 
sion of the Louisiana Lottery, but a Paul 
among us would undoubtedly have said, 
‘‘Wherein thou judgest another thou con- 
demnest thyself, for thou that judgest dost 
practice the same things.’”’ The evil has 
every cause to grow. Capital follows divi- 
dends, and the profits to those who are in, 
as has been shown, warrant the prices paid 
for fast horses, not for sentiment but for 
income. The depressed condition of pools 
in New York and Connecticut tend to send 
their gamblers this way and make us the 
washpot for their refuse. It grows and 
New Jersey and Louisiana illustrate its 
maturity, especially Louisiana, where when 
protest had to be made the gamblers were 
found to have subsidized the press so thor- 
oughly that no journal could be found to 
oppose the lottery and a new paper had to 
be established for that very purpose. 

Nothing will ever be done in Massachu- 
setts hereafter so easily as it can be done 
now, before more capital has been invested in 
tracks and horses, and before they have en- 
larged their influence with the press and 
debauched public sentiment. The law is 
ready. A petition to the district attorney 
from one Massachusetts city already has 
elicited his hearty promise to enforce the. 
law and checked the tendency in all that 
neighborhood. At the present time there 
is little doubt that the better journals will 
support the movement, as may be gathered 
from the following comment upon the above 
mentioned effort against pools: ‘‘On the 
whole it is a good thing. It was bound to 
come any way, for the innate corruption 
practiced on the tracks made it really neces- 
sary. It is too bad to lose the sport, but 
it was being bought at the cost-of honesty 
and fair dealing—a ruinous price.” 
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The Home. 
“UNTO THE HILLS.” 


BY MARY THOMPSON. 


O restless heart, so full of cares, 

_Yet longing so for better things, : 
Impatient even in thy prayers, 

Aqui vexed at trifling happenings, 
Receive the strength that calms and stills, 
Lift up thine eyes “unto the hills.” 


They stand in silent majesty, 

Clothed with the morning’s pearl and rose, 
Then soft white clouds about them lie, 

And purple lights no valley knows: 
Now hy the sunshine they are kissed, 
Now wrapped from sight in veils of mist. 


Through summer heat, through winter snows, 
Strorg and immoyable they stand; 

The wild storm wind about them blows, 
By gentle breezes they are fanned, 

A thousand shifting shadows fall 

Upon them; they remain through all, 


Then, restless heart, take courage new, 
Think of the things which shall abide, 
The strength, unchangeable and true, 
With which God’s own are satisfied. 
Thank Him whose love His whole world fills, 
And lift thine eyes ‘ unto the hills.” 


oo 

Young men, as a rule, do not appreciate 
the fact that young women enjoy sensible 
and even serious talk more than an inces- 
sant flow of light conversation. Not Jong 
ago a highly educated girl said in substance, 
speaking of one of these effervescent talk- 
ers: ‘It never occurred to me that he was a 
person of prominence in his profession, 
much less that he possessed any deep reli- 
gious feeling. Whenever I meet him I am 
confronted with banter and brilliant witti- 
cisms and never think of crossing swords 
with him in a tournament of words except 
in the same playful fashion. I confess it 
becomes tiresome’? Yet her estimate of 
him was wholly unjust. He is noble, sin- 
cere, manly and a devoted Christian. He 
is exceedingly popular and the recipient of 
_ humberless invitations but has fallen into” 
the pernicious habit of trying to be agreea- 
ble in general society after the fashion de- 
scribed. Consequently only a few intimate 
friends appreciate the full worth of his 
character. While it is an offense to parade 
one’s piety or one’s mental gifts before the 
public it is equally undesirable to give an 
impression of being shallow and frivolous. 
Girls of the present generation repudiate 
this attitude of young men toward them- 
selves, and have far more respect for one 
who shows a capacity, at least, for serious 
thought. 


That noble and unique sisterhood known 
as the King’s Daughters is becoming, in too 
many places, only another missionary or be- 
nevolent society, thus overshadowing the 
chief idea of the organization, which is the 
cultivation of personal Christian character, 
Two evils naturally follow. One is that our 
young people are unduly taxed by joining 
another society. Home duties, school work, 
music lessons, church services, Sunday 
school.and Christian Endeavor meetings all 
make regular demands upon their time. 
How to be a true daughter of the King in 
_ the midst of these manifold duties, and how 
_ to show forth His spirit in loving service to 
_ those close about us, is the underlying prin- 

ciple of the order. The girl who controls 


her temper, or yields her preference to some 
member of the household, or is patient with 
the baby and grandmother, honors the wear- 
ing of the silver cross no less than those who 
confine themselves to organized work. The 
other evil is that young people get a false 
impression that the Christian life consists 
only in doing good. Let them learn, through 
the simple ministries and lovely spirit of 
this sisterhood, that being good is quite as 
essential. By all means let the members 
serve all they can in their organized capac- 
ity but let the spirit, and not the channel 
through which it manifests itself, be the 
principal thought. 


It is the fashion, in some quarters, to de- 
ride women’s associations as rather dilet- 
tante and ornamental affairs. When such 
gatherings are purely social in character 
there may be some truth in the criticism. 
But a careful examination of the most influ- 
ential bodies of women in our large cities 
shows that mavy of them are pervaded by a 
strong, earnest purpose. This goes without 
saying in respect to missionary, temperance 
and even literary societies, but outside of 
these there is a vast amount of serious dis- 
cussion inaugurated by the wide-awake 
women of America which is followed by 
practical reform, Take, for one example, 
the Health Protective Association of New 
York. Its membership includes Jews and 
Protestants, wage-earners and women of 
wealth, social leaders and literary lights. 
Their committees visit public schoolhouses 
and enforce sanitary regulations therein. 
They appear before the State Legislature 
and compel that august body to enact laws 
as to the disposal of garbage, the neglect of 
which threatens public health. They give 
the city authorities no peace if stable refuse 
is dumped where it should not be. The 
present satisfactory method of street clean- 
ing in both New York and Brooklyn is the 
outgrowth of their persistent energy. In 
short, they exercise constant vigilance over 
whatever affects the physical well-being of 
the community, thus demonstrating their 
fitness to grapple with the practical side of 
municipal reform. 


oe 


BEGINNING MARRIED LIFE, 


BY ANNIE §S, 


SWAN, SCOTLAND. 


It is easy to present an ideal wife or an 
ideal husband to the imagination, and it is 
also easy to picture from the beginning an 
ideal wedded life. But circumstances alter 


cases and the rule which may be applicable - 


to one is of no practical value to another. 
Each life is so different from another—pre- 
disposition, temperament, worldly cireum- 
stances and individual characteristics all 
forbid the laying down any hard and fast 
rule for the guidance of young people about 
to embark on the sea of matrimony. Ad- 
vice is cheap and but seldom welcomed, 
yet there are sundry large and general 
principles which, if adhered to, can do 
much toward the peace and prosperity of 
newly- married pairs, and to which even the 
most unapproachable can scarcely take ex- 
ception. Had we always the ideal husband 
and wife to deal with the perfectness of 
married life would be assured, but, unfor- 
tunately, the great mass of us, married and 
single, are far from being ideal—though 
striving meayhap conscicntiously after it— 


but very faulty human beings, who often 
do the things we ought not to do and leave 
undone what we should do. And so, if we 
are agreed together to consider honestly 
this question of married happiness and of 
the importance of right beginnings, we may 
all get a little help toward the higher suc- 
cess of our matrimonial ventures, 

The period of engagement is a haleyon 
time, and it ought to be in the lives of 
those who enjoy it. It is also a-time of 
probation, of testing, so far as two separate 
lives can test, each other’s capabilities and 
gratifications; but I think most people are 
agreed that the first year of married life is 
really the crucial test, which, safely passed, 
renders the future happily assured. It is 
easy to be on good behavior with a person 
we see only occasionally, even every day, 
so long as the cares and worries of life are 
in the background, never obtruded—how- 
ever heavily they press—because these short 
moments are too precious to be clouded in 
any way. It is easy to be unselfish for a 
little while, to bow now and then abso- 
lutely to another’s will, to suffer discom- 
fort once a week, if necessary, to make a 
dear one comfortable. All such little sac- 
rifices seem easy and make up the poetry 
of that happy time. But the day will come 
when the prose pages have to be turned, 
and poetry relegated to the background— 
days on which the reality of life, in all its 
nakedness, seems to banish romance, and 
when love. needs all his strength and stay- 
ing power for the fight. 

What a blessing, a priceless possession, is 
common sense! The man or woman pos- 
sessing a fair share of that valuable quality 
will be prepared for the slight disappoint- 
ments which are inevitable when two peo- 
ple, regarding each other from an adoring 
distance, and having endowed each other 
with many exaggerated gifts and graces, 
put themselves voluntarily to the test of 
everyday life, with all its prosaic details, 
its crosses and losses, its silences and its 
tears. “The young pair, however long and 
intimately they have known each other, 
find out after marriage that they really 
knew very little. It is like making a new 
acquaintance, having to meet each other 
in all situations and in all sorts of .unro- 
mantic and sometimes trying conditions. 
To the man or woman, however, who mar- 
ries for that love which is based on the 
qualities of both head and heart, and who 
knows that daily life, with its rubs and 
scrubs, will sometimes mar the sweetest 
temper and cloud the serenest brow, there 
cannot come much disillusionment. They 
love each other dearly and they know each 
other to be human, and, as ‘“‘not in human- 
ity is perfection found,’ they accept each 
other’s faults and failings gracefully, not 
magnifying them sourly and grumblingly, 
but bearing with them, rejoicing in and 
accepting the good; but above all standing 
shoulder to shoulder and keeping the veil 
of their inner sanctuary sacred from _pro- 
fane hands. On this point—the necessity 
of preserving an absolute silence concern- 
ing the inner harmonies or discords of mar- 
ried life—it is impossible to lay too much 
stress. What says one of our greatest 
teachers in Romola? ‘She who willingly 
litts the veil from her married life trans- 
forms it from a sanctuary into a vulgar 
place,” 
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How despicable are those women who 
take delight in laying bare the weakness 
and selfishness of their spouses, making 
them the fillip to their afternoon tea! 

I grant that there are times when silence 
is impossible, when the heart of a suffering 
wife must have sympathy or break. It isa 
necessity women feel much more keenly than 
men. At such times, then, a faithful, tried 
friend may be made the recipient of a con- 
fidence which is really safe with God alone, 
but O, keep, keep the marriage altar safe 

from the vulgar gaze. If it has sorrows 
bury them deep, where no eye can reach 

them save the Eye which slumbers not, 
nor sleeps. The scandals daily laid bare to 
public view are a sure indication that some- 
thing is rotten in the state. Men and 
women regard too lightly the marriage tie, 
too lightly break the bonds. For no cause 
but one should the bond be broken; trials 
of temper and disposition are but part of 
the discipline of life, and must be met with 
cheerful boldness and with the strength 
which comes from above. 

But we dwell too long on the sadder side 
of things, let us to the bright picture of 
our young couple established in their happy 
home, scarcely daring to realize their joy, it 
is so complete, so heart satisfying, so un- 
utterably precious. Home and all that 
makes it dear has now become to them a 
heavenlier and holier thing than they have 
yet dreamed of. The future is roseate with 
promise, the days fleet on sunny wing; care, 
sorrow, disappointment are words whose 
meaning they know not or have forgot. 

But domestic life, with its many worries 
for the young housekeeper, sometimes may 
give a sharper edge than formerly to her 
tongue and she may be too cross and out of 
sorts to smile just when her spouse deems 
it right and fitting she should. Out of what 
trifles do great issues rise! Let not there- 
fore the sun go down upon your wrath. My 
advice to the young wife when things do 

not go well with her is, Don’t nag. Be 
cheerful. Swallow the pill in the kitchen 
at any cost, but above all don’t nag. A man 
will stand anything but nagging. Don’t 
save up a long string of miseries small and 
big to pour on to him the moment he puts 
his head in at the door. Let him have his 
dinner or his tea in peace, before you relate 
the tale of your woes. It will make all the 
difference in the world to his reception of 
your news. Ie will then give you nelp and 
comfort and advice, instead of feeling bored 
and annoyed. But tell him only what is 
absolutely necessary, Probably 
enough of worry where he has been all day, 
and, as a rule, unless a very garrulous speci- 
men, he does not inflict all the petty annoy- 
ances of his ejght hours’ day on you. Try 
and be cheerful and bright and sensible and, 
above all, look your best. Dress up for him; 
don’t think it a trouble. So you are safe to 
keep the husband you have won. 

To the husband [ would only say, Be kind, 
be true, be appreciative always. If you 
have to find fault, do it gently. There are 
two ways of doing and of saying everything. 
Take time to find the best. Little things, 
yes, friend, but great and far-reaching in 
their issues, ay, even to the wreck or salva- 
tion of a human soul. 

To both: Live near to God. His blessing 
alone can consecrate, can bless the home. 

_ So will your last days be better than your 


he has- 


first and love be as sweet on the brink of the 
grave, after the long pilgrimage you have 
made together, as it was in those haleyon 
days when “all the world was young.” 


THE APPLE TREE. 


Graceful and lithe and tall, 
It stands by the garden wall, 
In the flush of its pink-white bloom 
Elate with its own perfume. 
Tossing its young, bright head 
In the first glad joy of May, 
While its singing leaves sing back 
To the bird on the dancing spray. 
“Tm alive! I’m abloom!” it cries 
To the winds and the laughing skies. 
Ho! for the gay, young apple tree 
That stands by the garden wall! 


Sturdy and broad and tall, 
Over the garden wall 
It spreads its branches wide— 
A bower on either side, 
For the bending boughs hang low. 
And with shouts and gay turmoil 
The children gather like bees 
To garner the golden spoil ; 
While the smiling mother sings, 
‘Rejoice for the gift it brings! 
Ho! for the laden apple tree 
That stands by our garden wall!” 


The strong, swift years fly past, 
Each swifter than the last; 
And the tree by the garden wall 
Sees joy aud grief befall. 
Still from the spreading boughs 
Some golden apples swing; 
But the children come no more 
For the autumn harvesting. 
The tangled grass lies deep 
Where the long path used to creep ; 
Yet ho! for the brave, old apple tree 
That leans o’er the crumbling wall! 


Now generations pass, 
Like shadows on the grass. 
What is there that remains 
For all their toil and pains ? 
A little hollow place 
Where once a hearthstone lay; 
An empty, silent space 
Whence life hath gone away; 
Tall brambles where the lilacs grew, 
Some fennel and a clump of rue, 
And this one gnarled, old apple tree 
W here once was the garden wall! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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A TEST CASE. 


BY HESTER STUART. 


The trouble began over hens. A great 
deal of trouble begins that way, but it 
seemed a special pity in this case because 
things had been so pleasant before, 

The two families had been more like one 
family than two, for the wives were school 
friends from the same town and, coming to 
a strange place, had been drawn still more 
closely together. The husbands, John Clapp 
and Richard Pratt, worked in the same 
shop. They were sober, industrious young 
men, and soon began to talk of homes of 
their own. Before long two house lots 
were bought, adjoining, of course, and then 
there was a never failing theme for conver- 
sation. Mrs. Clapp and Mrs. Pratt fur- 
nished their houses from attic to cellar 
before the foundation stones were laid, 


while Mr, Pratt and Mr. Clapp raised sey- 


eral crops from their gardens before a 
spadeful of earth was turned. It seemed 
as if they could not wait, but time slipped 
away and at last the houses were accoin- 


plished facts—two cottages exactly alike, 
each with its kitchen garden at the back 
and flower beds in front. 

And they were all so comfortable and 
happy in the new homes. You couldn’t 
have passed through the street—at least 
not many times—without seeing Mrs. Pratt 
running across with a sample of her baking 
or Mrs. Clapp slipping over with a little 
garment in her hand to show or consult 
about, for a wave of neighborly kindness was 
constantly ebbing and flowing between the 
two houses. There was a fence between 
them, the owners were too thoroughly New 
England to omit that, but there was a gate 
in the fence which always stood open, and, 
as the years went by, little heads bobbed 
through it, gradually getting nearer the 
top but equally at home on either side. 
Mrs. Clapp would bathe the little bumped 
Pratt heads, and Mrs. Pratt would tie up 
small Clapp fingers with cheerful impar- 
tiality. The two women worked pleasantly 
together in church work. In fact, nobody 
thought of assigning them to separate 
duties. It was always “Mrs. Clapp and 
Mrs. Pratt will entertain the sewing circle 
this week,’’ etc. 

Then, when everything was just as nice 
as it could be, a neighbor, about to move 
out of town, gave Mr. Pratt some hens, and 
the trouble began. Not all at once, for 
while the coop was building the Clapp chil- 
dren stood round with the Pratt children 
and admired the hens without stint, and 
ran back and forth with seraps from the 
Pratt kitchen, which attentions the hens 
accepted modestly, as if their sole aim was 
to be an additional bond between the fam- 
ilies. But they soon appeared in their true 
characters. 

It was early summer and the two gardens 
were growing finely, and their owners spent 
every spare minute in them. One morning 
as Mr. Clapp straightened himself slowly at 
the end of a row of beets he spied a hen 
busy at the other end of the row. He gave 
instant chase, joined by Mr. Pratt, and the 
hen‘ zigzagged about the garden, leaving a 
wake of upturned plants, until she was 
captured and thrust into her coop. Mr. 
Pratt was very sorry and transplanted from 
his own garden to repair the havoc, so peace 
was preserved that time. Butnotlong after 
the same thing occurred again, and this 
time Mr. Pratt helped a little less willingly 
and Mr. Clapp received his help with fewer 
thanks. One morning, when the perform- 
ance was being repeated, Jehnny Clapp 
threw a stone ata hen. Of course he didn’t 
hit the hen, but he did hit Susie Pratt's 
kitten, and poor Snowflake limped off with 
one white paw dangling., Johnny was truly 
sorry, and ran and picked up Snowflake 
with tears in his eyes, big boy as he was, 
and a young médical student, who was vis- 
iting in the street, set the broken leg. But 
he was a very young medical student, and 
when the leg healed there was a crook in it, 
‘and Snowflake limping about the yard was 
a constant reminder. ae 

One hot day John Clapp’s patience gaye 
out, and after chasing a couple of hens for 
ten or fifteen minutes he thrust them over 
the fence and slammed the gate—the gate 
that had always stood open—and shot the 
rusty ‘bolt. Mr. Pratt had reddish hair 
with a crisp wave in it, and when he heard 
the gate slam he went into his house and 
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came out with a hammer and nails and 
nailed the gate up on his side with strong 
blows, and war was declared, 

There was no more exchange of opinions 
or early vegetables over the garden fence 
and intercourse between Mrs. Clapp and 
Mrs. Pratt languished. They were still fond 
of each other but each was loyal to her hus- 
band, and occasions which would have war- 
ranted slipping through the garden gate did 
not seem to warrant going out of one gate, 
along the street and into the other. gate. 
The younger children could not understand, 
at first, why either yard was not common 
playground, but they saw the older children 
go to school on opposite sides of the street 
and soon learned to run out their tongues 
and call names in true childish fashion. 

And so, instead of peace and good will 
between the pleasant white cottages, there 
was coldness and hard feeling. But worse 
was to come. One day the two men had 
trouble at the shop. I do not know just 
how it started, but there was a piece of 
work spoiled and each laid the blame upon 
the other. Mr. Clappsaid that a man who 
couldn’t build a hen coop that would hold 
hens might be expected to spoil work, 
which was a hard thing to say for Mr. Pratt 
had ‘honestly tried, and everybody knows 


that the coop was never built that would. 


keep hens in. But Mr. Clapp had suffered 
a good deal from this cause, and Mr. Pratt, 
who was a fluent talker, retorted with some- 
thing about the Clapp children being more 
of a nuisance than his hens. One thing led 
to another until Mr. Clapp said he wished 
he might never see Mr. Pratt or anything 
that. belonged to him again, ‘and Mr. Pratt 
said he would do his best to accommodate 
him. 

The next morning a load of lumber was 
unloaded in front of the Pratt house and 
when night eame a tight board fence stood 
close to the division line, a fence so high 
it came almost up to the eaves of the Clapp 
cottage and blotted out all the windows on 

- that side. 
trying to think he had done a brave thing. 
But it seemed to Mrs. Pratt as if she could 
not bear it. In the old friendly times it 
had been pleasant to call across the small 
yard to ask how the new rule for cake came 
out and if the sample for Mamie’s dress 
washed well. Even after this intimacy 
ceased Mrs. Pratt liked to look over and see 
if Mrs. Clapp was sitting at the window 
sewing, or if she was stepping back and 
forth in her kitchen. Now all she could see 
was the Clapp roof and chimneys above a 
glaring expanse of white paint. But it was 
worse on the other side of the fence, for the 
Clapp cottage stood very near the line and 
the tall fence shut out the light and air and 
spoiled the pleasant rooms. It cost money, 
too. Mrs. Pratt had wanted a new parlor 
carpet which Mr. Pratt thought he could 
not afford, but the money that would have 
bought it went into the fence without 
grudging. Tempers are expensive luxuries. 

Shortly after the fence was built the hens, 
having fulfilled their mission, died of some 
timely disease, but Mr. Pratt thought they 
were poisoned, and this did not help mat- 
ters. So the trouble grew, a neighbors’ 
quarrel, advertised to all who passed by. 

But the old friendliness between the wives 
was not killed; it was onlysmothered. The 
two families occupied adjoining pews in 


Mr. Pratt went to bed that night 


church, and when the minister made a good 
point it was hard for Mrs. Pratt not to turn 
and smile at Mrs. Clapp. And when some 
favorite hymn was given out Mrs. Clapp 
could hardly he}p holding the book for Mrs. 
Pratt to look over with her. Only the sense 
of the two men sitting grimly upright in 
the end of their respective pews forbade. 
And when Robbie Clapp had the scarlet 
fever and the doctor’s carriage stood a long 
time before the house Mrs. Pratt could not 
attend to her work but wandered restlessly 
about the house saying, ‘‘ Poor Mary! Poor 
Mary!’’? And if Robbie Clapp had died or 
if he had been sick much longer she would 
have gone over in spite of everything, but 
he began to mend and before long was out 
again, with his freckles thrown up in high 
relief on his paleness. 

Things went on in this way for more than 
a year, and they might have gone on indefi- 
nitely had there not been a revival at Bright- 
wood, a revival beginning in the prayers of 
one humble, faithful soul, and widening and 
deepening until the whole town felt it. 
ners were conquered, saints were comforted 
and the fruits of grace abounded, practical, 
apparent. In this time of warmth and ten- 
derness Mrs. Clapp and Mrs. Pratt felt their 
estrangement most keenly, and one morning, 
when the children were all at school and the 
house was still, Mrs. Pratt looked across to 
the fence her husband had built and said: 
‘“T can’t stand it any longer. I must be 
reconciled to Mary.’ Tbrowing a shawl 
about her she went out the gate, along the 
street, into the other gate and so round to 
the side door. Mrs. Clapp was ironing and 
as she raised her head at the sound of steps 
there was a tender look on her face and 
tears in her eyes. When she saw who the 
visitor was she set down her iron and came 
forward and, without a word, the two women 
kissed each other. After they had unbur- 
dened their hearts’ a little and dried their 
tears they spoke of their husbands, and it 
was, ‘'O, if Richard would hear the call,” 
and “If John would only come.”’?. For Mr, 
Pratt and Mr. Clapp had thus far contented 
themselves with regular and decorous church 
attendance, prompt payment of pew rent 
and an open eye for the contribution box. 
Theirs was the financial part. The spiritual 
part they relegated to their wives. But 
these wives could not have it so, and hand 


Sin- 


in hand they prayed for their husbands.. 


“Those who disbelieve in prayer may laugh, 
if they will, and those who believe may take 
courage, for their prayers were answered. 

Mr. Pratt had taken no active interest in 
the revival meetings, but one night, to his 
wife’s pleased surprise, he went with her. 
On the way home he was strangely quiet 
and Mrs. Pratt broke one of his long silences 
by asking if he was feeling well. Yes, he 
was feeling well—in body. Was anything 
‘wrong at the shop?—the shop, which means 
so much to anxious wives and mothers. 
No, there was nothing wrong there. 

‘‘Then what is the trouble, Richard?” 
she persisted, giving his arma little squeeze. 

“The trouble is,” said Mr. Pratt, ‘‘I 
ought to bea Christian and I can’t be on ac- 
count of that fence.” 

‘‘Why, what has the fence to do with 
Looe 

‘‘Pye got my ideas of what a Christian 
ought. to be and I can’t be one without tak- 
ing down that'fence. And if I take it down 


I shall be the laughing stock of everybody 
in town. 1 can’t do it.”’ 

‘*You better be laughed at for taking it’ 
down than for putting it up and I’ve no~ 
doubt that has been done.”’ 

Mrs. Pratt could tell an unpleasant truth 
when it was needed. 

“But don’t you see if I take it down that 
will be owning I was in the wrong?”’ 

‘*Don’t you think you were?”’ 

“Well, John Clapp needn’t have said what 
he did. And he needn’t have laid that 
spoiled work to me,’’ and Mr. Pratt started 
on the well-worn grievance, which lasted 
until they reached their own door. 

For the next few days he was quite un- 
like himself. He ate his meals in silence, 
took no notice of the children’s pranks and 
went early to bed. If Mrs. Pratt suspected 
that he did not sleep she made no comments, 
being a discreet woman. One morning as 
he started for his day’s work, he said, just 
as he closed the door: 

‘*Sarah, I guess that fence will have to 
come down.”’ 

He was gone before Mrs. Pratt could an- 
swer, but she did her work that day with a 
thankful heart and Mr. Pratt whistled at 
his machine like a boy. John Clapp, work- 
ing in silence at his bench, heard the cheer- 
ful strains, and, in spite of himself, felt his 
heart suften toward his old friend. 

The next day was the day set apart by 
the governor’s proclamation for fasting and 
prayer, but Mr. Pratt, as soon as his break- 
fast was finished, took his ax and hammer. 
His wife, seeing that he had yielded, wished, 
woman fashion, to make his submission as 
easy as possible and followed him to the 
door, saying: 

‘Why don’t you wait tillevening? There 
will be a moon and one of the boys can help 
you.” : 

But Mr. Pratt was made of good stuff and 
scorned to abate a jot of his self-imposed 
task. 

‘That fence went up by daylight,’ he 
said, ‘‘and it will come down by daylight.” 

Soon his strong blows called faces to all 
the windows around and there was much 
nodding and smiling and pointing, but Rich- 
ard Pratt did not mind. He was witnessing 
as good and honest confession as he would 
make a few weeks later in the First Congre- 
gational Church. ; 

On the other side of the fence John Clapp 
was raking up his yard preparatory to the 
bonfire which ascends like incense all over 
the State on this annual Fast Day. At 
first he listened with incredulous surprise, 
but as board after board came off and the 
meaning of it was manifest his slow, deep- 
running nature was strangely moved, Still 
he raked on without looking up. Mrs. 
Clapp, at her dishwashing, heard the noise, 
but paid no attention until a ray of sun- 
shine danced across the room. Sunshine! 
She turned quickly, and opposite her east 
window was an open space, and through it 
she could see the next house and Mrs, 
Pratt’s happy face in the doorway and the 
little Pratts standing, big-eyed, watching 
the work go on. Board after board came 
off, and the dark rooms grew lighter and 
lighter, but no lighter than Mrs. Clapp’s 
heart. She waved her dishcloth to Mrs. 
Pratt, and Mrs. Pratt responded with her 
apron, and the little Pratts and Clapps on 
either side of the fence forgot their feud 
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in their excitement and cheered shrilly as 
a big section of the fence came down with a 
crash, Mr. Pratt worked along nearer and 
nearer to where Mr. Clapp was working 
and cast about in his mind how best to 
make acknowledgment of past offenses and 
found it very hard to think what to say. 
But just as the last board came off, Mr. 
Clapp looked up and in his deliberate 
way, ‘‘Do you think the frost is all out of 
the ground?” 

Mr. Pratt answered, heartily, 
it is—on this side of the fence.” 
was all there was to it. 

But there were results, for John Clapp, 
though he didn’t say much, thought a good 
deal, and the outcome of his thinking was 
that if religion would make a high tem- 
pered man like Richard Pratt do such a 
hard thing with such good grace there was 
something init. And so one Sunday morn- 
ing Mr, Pratt and Mr. Clapp stood side by 
side and took upon themselves vows of 
Christian service, while their wives, with 
happy tears running down their faces, sang 
from the same book, 


said, 


“YT think 
And that 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love. 


a 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY AND SOME 
OTHER THINGS. 


BY H. S. KELLER, 


Amateur photography is an excellént 
health promoter. The amateur need not 
suffer the confinement so harmful to the pro- 
fessional follower of the art, as he is bound by 
no stated rules nor regular hours. He prac- 
tices the hobby when occasion best presents 
itself or when he feels most in the mood for 
so doing. ‘There are no quick calls to come 
and take certain views whether the weather 
and light are conducive to good work or not. 
The amateur can pick his day, weather and 
light; in consequence, his general work is 
far superior to the ordinary work of the pro- 
fessional. 

The pleasure of roving in quest of views 
itself is worth all the time spent in studying 
the chemical and mechanical branches of 
photography. The mere matter of picking 
out desirable points to photograph gives the 
mind opportunities for elevation. Indeed, 
a person who is unfortunate in the posses- 
sion of some bodily ailment finds a transi- 
tory relief for the time being while the nice 
tastes, questions, doubts and choices are 
called into action. Physicians often advise 
persons of sedentary habits to take walks in 
the open air. It is a wise physician who 
also recommends such a person to purchase 
a camera and follow amateur photography. 
The delight in fine scenery becomes a pas- 
sion to the owner of a camera. 

My advice to the reader, whether boy or 
girl, is to possess a camera and Jearn how’to 
use it. With one dangling trom your arm 
you will no longer wander aimlessly over 
strange roads and out-of-the-way places. 
You will find your eyes leading you to the 

‘best parts of the country, for have you not 
in that compact little box sensitive plates 
which will secure for you the finest views 
and preserve them far better than memory’s 
eye? When children go away for a vacation 
let parents provide a camera, the operating 
of which is easily learned and the result in 
pleasure no summer fancies can equal, The 
camp in the woods, its daily life and even 


vexations, to say nothing of the faces of the 
comrade camp-fellows, all can be secured 
easily and become objects of interest long 
after vacation days are over. 

In country lanes can always be found fine 
studies for the exercise of taste. Perhaps 
you possess the talent of an artist but do 
not know it. The use of your camera will 
reveal your gift and you will soon be trying 
your skill with the brush and pencil. Some 
of the best artists in the land are expert 
amateur photographers. A few painters, 
however, say that photography is in nowise 
an aid to their art. But this class 1s daily 
growing smaller. Anything that helps pre- 
serve the beauties of nature is an aid to the 
art of painting. Many amateur photogra- 
phers have given to the world some of the 
most advanced features of the art. They 
have more time to study than the profes- 
sional, hence they become skilled in certain 
branches. 

Certain productions in photography give 
a feeble result in color, but it is a slender 
thread as yet upon which to hang one’s 
hopes. Possibly the time may come when a 
landscape can be repreduced in colors start- 
lingly true to nature without the vague 
manipulations belonging to the present so- 
called discovery. If that time comes I am 
positive that it will only come from experi- 
ments of an expert amateur. ‘The wonder- 
ful dry plate, the best agents fur develop- 
ment, in fact, nearly all of the advanced 
ideas in the field of photography are the 
ideas, studies and of the 
teur. 


practices ama- 


<> 


AMERICA’S FIRST STEAMSHIP, 


The first American steamship to cross the 
Atlantic was the Savannah, which wag built 
in New Yorkin 1818. She sailed from that 
port for Savannah in March of the following 
year, thence to Charlestou, having on board 
James Monroe, the President of the United 
States. After these successtul experiments 
in sailing along the Atlantic coast she started 
for Liverpool, May 25, and arrived safely 
after a passage of twenty-two days. Here 
the ship remained twenty days and was an 
object of great curiosity, many persons of 
rank being among the thousands who visited 
the strange Yankee craft. Afterward she 
went to Copenhagen, Stockholm and St. 
Petersburg, awakening similar curiosity at 
each stopping place and receiving visits 
from royal families and distinguished guests 
in all walks of life. The officers received 
valuable presents from some of these visit- 
ors. The Savannah was a. fully rigged ship 
of 350 tons burden, and was considered a 
fast sailer at the-rate of eight miles an 
hour. 
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THE NEWEST OCEAN “GREYHOUND,” 


Contrast this historic craft with the mag- 
nificent steamers built in the latter part of 
the century. The Campania, the newest 
boat of the Cunard line, has a length of 620 
feet and a gross tonnage of 12,500. She is 
fitted with two sets of triple expansion en- 
gines capable of developing about 30,000 
horse power. The two funnels are about 
the hight of the KEddystone lighthouse. 
The old Savannah was not much larger 
than one of the twenty lifeboats of the 
Cainpania. The former could earry only 
115 cabin passengers. The latter has room 
for nearly 2,000 and can take as many pas- 
sengers in One voyage as did four pioneer 
steamers in one year. Yet the fare has les- 
sened rather than increased as the facili- 
ties for travel have improved. A first-class 
ticket early in the century cost $155. Now 
the price averages about $75 and the eii- 
grant fare is as low as $20. Of course much 
larger sums are paid, this being an age of. 
millionaires, and over $700 have been ex- 
pended by a single passenger for luxurious 
accommodations and entertainment. The 
beds on the Campania are of iron and in 
case all are not in use can be folded.up out 
of the way in order to gain more space in 
the stateroom. In the barber shops the 
brushes are run by electricity. The bath 
tubs are hewn from a solid block of marble. 
Beside an abundant supply of life preservers 
each pillow is air-tight and water-tight and 
could keep a passenger afloat for some time. 


—— 


If a woman is not fit to manage the internal 
matters of a house she is fit for nothing, and 
should uever be put in a house or over a 
house, anyway. Good housekeeping lies at 
the root of all the real ease and satisfaction. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I, : 


Cleve—to 
Cleve—to 
Cleve—to 
Cleve—to 


that which 
that which 1s sure, 
that which stands the test, 


that, both pure and _ best, 


Riewiens Ss Baking P owder. | 


IS pure, | 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
AST week's Corner ended 
with notes.on birds. Just 
after it had gone to the 
printer Sarah Noah showed 
me a letter from a friend of 
hers. It was anonymous 
(L suppose she knew who 
wrote it), and was not, of 
course, intended for the 
Corner, but as it does not 
say, Dowt print this, as 
S. N. does not object (I 
her!) and as it shows the 


have not asked 
variety of birds which can be seen at this 
season in the country, I think I will reada 
part of it to you: 


I think you would like to race round with 
us mornings after the birds, or, rather, after 
the sight of them, This morning when we 
first sbarted out with the teacher we stopped 
to watch a purple tinch. Don’t youremember 
seeing one or two By 8 ae round in the road 
last sammer, with soft red—or purplish red— 
on their heads and throats? We had a fine 
view of this one, and then we tore up the side 
of the hill to hear a bush sparrow. [This does 
not mean, as you would at first suppose, that 
in their enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge 
they actually excavated he earth on the hill- 
side ; the verb is used intransitively, and I 
_find by reference to the dictionaries that such 

use (“to rush violently ’’) is justified by quo- 
tations from good writers——Mr. M.] It sang 
from that time on expressly for our benetit: 
ji-0, fi-o, Jji-o—see, fee, fee, fee, fe. On the top 
of the hill we stopped to watch two bluebirds, 
that looked bluer than ever in the light, and 
caught sight of aruby-crowned kinglet. Then 
Wwe were led on by a distant song down the 
other side of the bill and into the field, 
where we saw a meadow lark—saw him walk 
along (like a blackbird) and then slowly fly 
away. Miss C. said that this was his song: 
Spring of the year [ ———\ like this.—D. F.] 
—very small, tine notes... . The other day 
we saw several juncos, a phoebe, a red-poll 
warbler (on the way north) and a kingfisher 
—a great, awkward bird with a big bill. So 
you see there area great many birds about here. 

What a sensible thing for schoolgirls—as 
from the mention of a ‘‘teacher’’ I judge 
them to be—to take their walks abroad so 
early in the morning; they will surely gain 
health as well as the knowledge of ornithol- 
ogy and the habit of observation. 

Another subject was left unfinished in the 
Corner of two weeks ago—the historic sights 
(and sites) of Boston. I was reminded of it 
by meeting, two or three days ago, another 
Maine Cornerer—a Corneress this time—on 
a little tour of observation, There must be 
a great many other Cornerers constantly vis- 
iting the city and its places of interest—and 
I might not be able to.go around with them 
all even if I knew they were here. I advise 
them to get Drake’s Around the Hub, a 
Boy’s Book about Boston (Roberts Bros.), 
which tells in an interesting way the story of 
the very things you will see. It is so much 
more satisfactory to see them intelligently 
and know their connection with revolution- 
ary times and the great men of the past.. A 
lady in the cars asked me not long ago 
where the old Province House was. Icould 
not answer exactly, but this book tells—and 
I will tell the lady right here—almost oppo- 
site the Old South Church, standing back 
from what is now Washington Street, to 
which the lawn extended. Its grounds 
_ reached back into what is still called Proy- 
ince Court and Province Street; that was the 
residence of the royal governors. You will 
read about it in Hawthorne’s Twice-told 
Tales. 

But it is not Boston which is the city of 
attraction this year. Read what this Chi- 
cago girl says: ews a? 
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Dear Mr. Martin: I live within a few min- 
utes ride of ‘‘the White City by the inland 
sea.”’ Are youcoming to the Hotel Endeavor? 
L have friends connected with it and perhaps 
I shall see you (or ‘‘I’’!). I have been to 
your city but think Chicago a tall and grace- 
ful girl beside her old aunt, Boston! Chicago’s 
doors are wide open and she will cordially 
welcome all the Cornerers. 

Yours truly, ALICE. 

It is well Alice did not give her address, 
forif all the I family of Cornerers should 
chance to call upon her at once she would 
need a place as large as the Province House 
lawn to receive us in! J hope the statement 
I have just seen from some Chicago corre- 
spondent as to the enormous rates asked at 
the restaurants and eating-houses is not 
true, for if the ‘‘tall and graceful giri” 
shows her welcome by ‘‘tall’’ and ungra- 
cious prices of food and lodgings very many 
of her Eastern cousins—especially children 
and people of small means——will not be able 
to respond to it. 

PROVIDENCE, KR. I. 

Dear Mr. Martin: IL am very much interested 
in the World’s Fair and am trying to make a 
collection of items in regard to it. I wish de- 
scriptions of all the State buildiugs for my 
scrap-book—I have now twenty-eight. Can 
you tell ine of any publication that furnishes 
fair news’? Do you think every State and Ter- 
ritory 1s to have a building? 

Your little friend, Percy T. 

Tn answer to the last ?, I think yes. This 
letter was written some time ago and I pre- 
sume a wide-awake boy in the city of Provi 
dence has found by this time all the ‘‘items”’ 
he can cut out. I advise him to select care- 
fully and not ‘‘serap’’ everything he sees 
about the fair. By far the most compact 
and valuable general description I] have seen 
is that of the World’s Fair number of the 
Youth’s Companion, just issued (May 4), 
which all you subseribers will get free—and 
which anybody else can get for ten cents. 
Makers Of fair scrap-books should get an 
extra copy of that number. The Chicago 
Graphic, an illustrated weekly, 
monthly issue of fair pictures for ten cents 
each and a quarterly edition for fifty cents. 
The regular Eastern illustrated papers 
abound in descriptive and pictorial matter 
about these days. I see young people in 
the libraries reading articles in the maga- 
zines about different departments of the 
fair. Q. L. D.’s Chicago articles in the Con- 
gregationalist are very helpful. Those of 
you who are going should by all means 
read up beforehand as thoroughly as you 
can, , ‘ 

The most interesting exhibit I have seen 
yet is that of the ‘‘ Pilgrims on their way 
to church,’’ the handwork of the Diveisity 
Club (of the ladies in the Congregational 
House, Boston), and representing our fore- 
fathers and foremothers (and as many as 
four children) walking through the snow to 
the first church-house in Plymouth, Miles 
Standish and Governor Bradford leading 
the way, and all armed either with guns or 
Bibles. This is to be in My. Hood’s Con- 
gregational department at the fair. Be sure 
and not miss it. 


has a 


STEWARTSTOWN, N. H. 
What was done with the Centennial Build- 


ings at the Philadelphia Exposition ? 
Miss C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Of the more important buildings the only 
ones remaining are the Memorial.and Horti- 
cultural Halls, the former occupied as a mu- 
seum of art and the other occupied as during 
the ‘* Centennial,” 


MRr.. MARTIN. 
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Correct Formula |paUGUEL MENTER 
for preparing 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Take one of the six 
sticks (in each half-pound 
package), dissolvein 3 
table-spoonsful of water, 
over a hot fire, stir briskly 
till completely dissolved, 
then add sufficient milk 
for 2 cups and boil for 
about five minutes. 

Water may be used in 
place of milk. 


Nothing more Simple. 


Nothing so Refreshing. 

Of all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat =-lMenier admittedly ranks first. 
There is no alimentary substance which-has 
acquired a greater or more thoroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 

The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use of CHOCOLAT-MENIER universally. 
Its superior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 


Sample tree ;— Tae 
by sending your ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


address to CHOCOLAT 


MENIER, MENIER 
86 W. Broadway |Annual Sales Erceed aa MILLION Las. 
eye City. SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER.N.Y. 


"CONDENSED 


Meat 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 


if your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps; 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse. N. ¥ 


Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 


stores to health those 
suffering from ob- 
scure maladies. 
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~ male and female.” 


‘ above being the victim of the sweater. 
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Lesson FOR MAy 28. Prov. 31: 10-31. 
THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Woman’s sphere is being widely discussed 
in these days. Why should not the subject 
be considered in the Sunday school and in the 
light of the teaching of the Bible? The por- 
trait of the ideal woman is drawn in this last 
chapter of the book of Proverbs in an acrostic 
poem of twenty-two verses. These verses be- 


_gin successively with the twenty-two letters 


of the Hebrew alphabet. Perhaps this arrange- 
ment was in order that Hebrew maidens might 
be aided tocommit the poem to memory. The 
ideal woman of that time employed her ener- 
gies in some directions which modern inven- 
tions have made no longer necessary; but the 
same character, place and aims which won 
praise for woman then will win for her honor 
now. The poem describes: 

1. Her position. The highest place to which 
a woman can attain is that of wife and mother 
[vs. 11, 12, 28, 29]. Not all women, in the 
providence of God, are found in that position, 
and not all who are there find happiness in it. 
None the less is it the ideal position, and those 
who are not successful and satisfied in it 
injure themselves and society when they 
speak against it, or advocate some other lot 
as more to be desired. The unit in society 
and in the church is found in the family. 
“God created man in His own image... 
The woman who claims 
to be a whole man in society and in govern- 
ment is at war with the church and with its 
Head. When she has logic enough to under- 
stand this, she fights the church; when she 
has not, she scolds it. The woman with a true 
husband who trusts her [y. 11], to whose pros- 
perity and manhood she successfully ministers 
[vs. 12, 23], and whose children follow in the 
footsteps of their parents, has gained woman’s 
place of renown. Praise from her children 
v. 28] is the sweetest tribute she can receive 
except one, and that is when her husband, 
from his heart honoring all good women be- 
cause he has learned from her what woman- 
hood is, declares to her that his own wife is 
the best woman in the world [v. 29].. Com- 
pared with this, newspaper fame is odorless 
incense to a woman unless she craves it. Then 
it becomes smoke in the eyes of her husband 
and children. 

2. Her ability. She is mistress in her own 
home. She does the purchasing for her own 
household, and does it to the best advantage. 
She is not confined to the nearest grocery nor 
dependent on the trader’s terms [y. 14]. She 
is not lazy. Her business is as important as 
her husband’s. Her servants like her and 
obey her because they know that she under- 
stands them and their work [v.15]. That mis- 
tress is out of her place who undertakes to 
direct her servants in matters of which she is 
ignorant, especially if she is proud of her 


igiorance. Training schools for servants are 
essential. Not less are they necessary for mis- 
tresses. ‘ 


She knows how to do business beyond her 
own home. She may or may not buy lots, or 
cultivate a farm with her own earnings [v. 16]. 
That depends, perhaps, on her husband’s ca- 
pacity. But if the occasion demands she can 
be the breadwinner for her family. She is far 
She 
knows how to make goods that the public 
needs, and to find the best market for them 
[v. 24]. 

She has good health, and she keeps it by 
suitable exercise [v.17]. There is muscle as 
well as softness in her arm, and her body as 
, well as her mind is in training for her work. 
‘She keeps those under her charge at their 
work [v. 27], and that is not difficult, for she 
shares in it and enjoys it [v.19]. The affecta- 


growth. 
‘patient discipline and unwearied care. 
dicates the lines of education for women which 
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tion of superiority to work makes a man a fool 
and a failure, and it leaves a woman but little 
better off. The greatest pleasure in life is in 
making work into play; and that is easy when 
one has physical and mental health and vigor 
equal to the occasion. 

53. Her benevolence. She is large-hearted 
toward her household and her neighbors. But 
her heart prompts her hands to kindly minis- 
tries to those in need [v.20]. She cannot keep 
her hands still when she knows of any who 
are suffering. Men make laws where women 
do deeds to relieve suffering. The ideal 
woman is in the home where need is. She 
sits beside the sickbed. Her hands cool fe- 
vered brows. Her counsel encourages the care- 
worn. She is inventive, too, and the same 
executive ability which has made her own 
home so prosperous is applied to bring peace 
and plenty to those of her less fortunate 
neighbors, In the organization and adminis- 
tration of charity woman is superior to man, 
and but for her ministry the lost elements of 
society would be far larger than they now are. 

4. Her dignity. Forethought for the future 
and the quiet consciousness that she is mis- 
tress of the situation give her a kind of poise 
of mind and body which inspire confidence 
and make her companionship a delight [v. 25]. 
Her dress is rich and attractive [v. 22], but 
this is not at the expense of her family, for 
they are, in their position, as well clothed as 
she [y. 21]. Her furniture is fine also, but her 
husband is not impoverished to buy it. ‘‘She 
maketh for herself carpets of tapestry.’ Her 
husband ’s reputation is enhanced by her taste, 
thrift, judgment and generosity [v. 23]. He 
turns to her with pride and confidence and no 
other influence stimulates him to success like 
hers [v. 12]. ; 

She is a charming conversationalist, for she 
combines intelligence with graciousness in all 
that she says [v. 26]. When you have talked 
with her you feel that you have been in- 
structed and stimulated, while at the same 
time you have discovered unused powers in 
yourself and a higher esteem for others than 
you had known before. Her presence in a 
company imparts hfe, discourages gossip, 
stimulates friendship and the desire to be 
worthy of it.. Nobler purposes spring up in 
her presence, are called into action by her 
words and linger in her path like fragrant 
odors, ; 

5. Her piety |v. 30]. We have not asked our- 
selves whether or not she is beautiful, for 
a healthy, wholesome, intelligent, winsome 
woman, who has found a home and made it 
the best place in the world, does not need 
regular features nor melting brown eyes nor 
abundance of hair nor an exquisite skin to be 
beautiful. Her beauty is in her character, her 
deeds, her words, in her genuine interest in 
the welfare of others, in her tact and skil] to 
bring out the best that is in them, in her 
assured fitness for her position as wife and 
mother and leader in her social circle and in 
her unconsrious reverence for her own woman- 
hood. In such’a character the fear of the 
Lord must be a controlling factor. She is a 
follower of Christ and her thought, like His, 
goes out in prayer and effort for the whole 
world. Ifshe has physical beauty she wears 
it modestly, and when it fades her more en- 
during loveliness shines brighter still. In 
youth and age she is the most enjoyable and 
joy-giving of God’s creatures. 

Such an ideal as this is not a. spontaneous 
It is the result of divine grace and 
Tt in- 


most need development. It puts aside ambi- 
tions which are not consistent with this ideal. 
It brings into sharp contrast the unloveliness 
of women who are restlessly eager to sacrifice 
this ideal to selfish ambitions to which they 
give high-sounding names. 

Ig is the duty of us all to honor those who 


approach nearest to the ideal of womanhood 
set forth in this noble poem. 


Give her of the fruit of her hands; 
And let her works praise her in the gates. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


There was once a field of wheat that grew 
green and straight and tall in the sunshine, 
and in among the wheat there was a poppy, 
which had a fair, red blossom. It was a pretty 
bit of color among the green wheat plants and 
the poppy was glad because she was beautiful. 
Sometimes she boasted of her beauty, when 
the heads of wheat nodded to her as if they 
were listening. ‘‘ Poor things,” she would say 
to them, ‘you have no bright, red color, and 
no beautiful fringes for your skirts. In fact, 
you have no skirts at all, nothing but a head, 
and you are plain, common green, like the 
grass and trees and everything else.” And 
then the wheat heads made no answer, but the 
south wind came and whispered to them: 
‘« Wait a while and you will be beautiful, too, 
and, what is better, you will be useful. Take 
in all the sunshine you can and grow your 
best, and some day you will be the color of 
the sun, pure gold.’”?, The wheat heads waved 
and nodded in their joy over the message of 
the south wind till it seemed as if there were 
a song floating over the field, and the song 
was ‘‘ Grow, grow! work and grow!” 

So the wheat grew through the summer, and, 
sure enough, the heads became heavy with 
golden grain which the sun had smiled into 
its own glowing color. The harvesters came 
with their sickles, and they said, ‘‘ Let us 
take the golden wheat and carry it home, for 
it will feed the hungry.’’ They sang a song of 
praise for the useful grain, but nobody thought 
of the red poppy. 

Can you think of anything better in the 
world than to be useful? Maybe you think 
sometimes that beauty is what one would 
most wish. You would like to have a beauti- 
ful face and beautiful hands and a beautiful 
form. The best way to gain true beauty is to 
win it through usefulness, just as the field of 
golden grain pleases us more than the red 
poppy, because we see what the wheat has to 
give. The wise Solomon once made a picture 
of an excellent woman. He painted in words 
all that should belong to her. Would you like 
to see her picture? (Draw a frame as for a 
picture and write in it some of the adjectives 
which describe the ideal woman, illustrating 
each by some story or incident or picture.) 

1. Virtuous. 
2. Doing good to her family. 
3. Busy. 
4, Prudent. 
5. Strong. 
6. Generous to the poor. 
7. Kind in speech. 
. God fearing. 

Here are some verses 
kind of beauty to desire. 
may possess: 3 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On Kindly ministries to and fro 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


oc 


which show us the 
This kind every one 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patience, grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


oe 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, May 21-27. How to Read the Bible. 
- Rom. 15: 2-5; 2 Tim. 3: 14-17; 2 Pet. 1: 16-21. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) t 

Ss 

As a mountain seems to be the meeting place 

of earth and heaven, the place where bending 


ss, 


"put the gains of a year will be. 
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skies meet the aspiring planet, the place where 


the sunshine and the cloud keep closest com- 


pany with the granite and the grass, so Christ 
is the meeting place of divinity and humanity. 


He is at once the condescension of divinity 


and the exaltation of humanity, and man want- 
ing to know God’s idea of him must go up into 
Christ and he will find it there.—Phillips 


_ Brooks. 


7. 


Y. P. 8. 0..5. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, May 28—June 3. Bible Ideal of Char- 
acter. Prov. 31: 20-31; 2. Tim. 2: 5. | 

There is a process in art known as composite 
photography. From a number of pictures one 
is taken which blends the characteristic fea- 
tures of all the others and stands as their rep- 
resentative. In some such way as this we ob- 
tain the Bible ideal of character. We may 
work along two lines. We may search out all 
the admonitions, precepts and warnings of 
Scripture and add to them such beautiful de- 
scriptions of the virtuous person as we find in 
this passage in Proverbs and then take our 
picture, or we may turn our camera upon the 
persons themselves in the Old and New Testa- 
ment who seem to be approved of God. To 
be sure we should need to remember that the 
Bible paints people as they actually were and 
does not conceal their imperfections and fail- 
ings. Indeed, the standard of virtue has been 
advanced from age to age, and, living as we do. 
in the full light of the Christian revelation, 


we could not conscientiously do some of the 


things which were done by the good men of 
patriarchal times and which apparently caused 
them no scruples of conscience. At the same 
time, despite the imperfections in men who in 
other respects were after God’s heart, they 
were governed in the main by an ideal of 
character which we may well make our own, 
and in every one of them we may discover 
some quality which is a necessary ingredient 
of a perfect man or woman. We want some 
of Moses’ meekness, some of Joshua’s cour- 
age, some of Job’s patience, some of Nehe- 
miah’s perseverance, some of Peter’s zeal, 
some of John’s tenderness, some of Paul’s sin- 
gleness of purpose. 

Now if, after forming from these two sources- 
the Bible ideal of character, we look for a con- 
crete embodiment of it, only one person is 
suggested to our mind and that one is Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is surprising to see how the 
theoretical ideal of the perfect man gained by 
grouping the passages in which one trait or 
another is set forth and the composite picture 
made up of all from massing all the Bible 
saints together tallies with the matchless 
character which meets us on the pages of the 
gospel. When we see Jesus we say, ‘‘ Surely 
He corresponds to all the beautiful descrip- 
tions of virtue and righteousness in which the 


' Bible abounds; He blends into one supernal 


character the best in all the persons who fig- 
ure in the Scriptures; He is the quintessence 
of humanity.” | 

Having found our ideal, be it our next and 
our ceaseless endeavor to approximate unto 
it. Of what value is it to have so exalted an 
ideal unless we shape our thoughts, our ac- 
tions, our words by it? We are worse than 
the heathen if we despise or ignore it. It is 
true that ‘‘we climb the ladder round by 
‘round,’ but our business is to keep climbing. 
The gains of a week may not be perceptible 
Is Christ-like- 
ness of character worth anything? Does it 
pay to be simple and sincere, and brave and 
pure, and humble and patient, and self-deny- 
ingand forgiving? We know that these things, 


and these alone, give dignity to life. To have 


them incorporated into us we ought to be more 
than willing to make the strenuous effort and 


endure the divine discipline which are the 
secret of a Christlike character. 

Parallel verses: Luke 10: 25-28; Rom, 15: 1- 
3; 1 Cor. 14: 12; Gal. 5; 22-24; Eph. 4: 1-3; 
Heb. 11; 12: 1,2; Jas. 1: 21-27; 1 John 1: 6- 
10; 2: 3-6, 9-11; 3: 1-12, 16-19; 4: 15. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
NATIVE BULGARIANS AT WORK. 


The Bulgarian Christians have been holding 
a series of monthly meetings and conferences. 
In April there was organized in the city of 
Samokoy the Bulgarian National Temperance 
Union, composed of temperance societies in 
various towns and cities where this cause is 
rapidly gaining ground. Thedelegates adopted 
a constitution and by-laws and the work was 
placed on a firm basis for the future. 

The following day the annual meeting of 
the Bulgarian Evangelical Society began its 
sessions, the delegates representing many 
Christian communities throughout Bulgaria. 
The forenoon sessions were, as usual, public, 
while those of the afternoon were private. 
An unflagging interest was manifested, the 
audiences listening for hours to the discus- 
sion of such topics as How Cana Young Man 
Attain to Perfect Manhood? The Education 
of Women, and Can a Nation Prosper With- 
out Christianity? By way of contrast to this 
gathering it was remarked by one of our old- 
est missionaries that thirty years ago all the 
people who were interested in such subjects 
might have been collected in a very small 
room. 

This young and flourishing society has for 
its object the evangelization of the whole 
Balkan Peninsula, and it carries on the work 
in cordial sympathy and co-operation with 
the missionaries of the American Board, but 
with the intention to develop an aggressive 
Christian spirit among the Bulgarian churches. 
Preaching services are maintained in Sophia, 
the capital, as well as at some smaller sta- 
tions. The society has a bookstore at Sophia 
and sends a colporteur into neighboring towns 
and villages. It also publishes a monthly 
paper called the Home Friend, which finds a 
welcome in many households. Now there is 
great need of a building to be devoted exclu- 
sively to its evangelistic work. Land has 
been purchased and’ some funds secured for 
this purpose, but there is not yet a sufficient 
amount on hand to begin building. 

Next in order of meetings occurred the Gen- 
eral Conference of Bulgarian churches, when 
methods of church polity as well as of aggres- 
sive work were studied. Our missionaries 
connected with the Collegiate and Theological 
Institute in Samokoy, who have had a part in 
the education of these teacbers and preachers 
of the gospel, are naturally much gratified by 
the faithfulness and zeal which characterized 
all of these young Bulgarians. By far the 
largest part of them are graduates of the Sam- 
okoy College. 
regard to this educational institution that 
scores of the best youths of the land are ready. 
to enter it if they could only work their way 
threugh by means of the industrial depart- 
ment. Largely by aid of friends in Boston 
and Worcester this department has been es- 
tablished with its printing and carpentry divi- 
sion, but its usefulness is handicapped by lack 
of means to develop it. 

Finally Dr. Kingsbury says: ‘ I¢ is a critical 
time for the Bulgarian people. The number 
of atheists daily increases, the circulation of 
vile literature is large, the necessities of the 
hour are pressing and the hopes for success 
great. Pray for this land that it may be made 
Immanuel’s land.’ 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


A recent editorial in the Youth’s Companion 
on the missionaries in China very truly says 
that a potent cause n delaying the advance of 


Dr. F. L. Kingsbury writes in. 


Christianity in China is the doctrinal differ 
ences of the Christian churches. The Chinese 
are taught toregard difference of sect as equiy- 
alent to difference of creed; hence they cannot 
easily be brought to understand that Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Bap- . 
tists, Jesuits, Greek Churchmen, Friends and 
others are all preaching one Christianity. 
“ Again, Chinese bewilderment is increased 
because the Jesuits, the English and the 
American missionaries use different Chinese 
words in signifying God.» This causes the 
people to think that the missionaries have dif- 
ferent deities and makes them wonder that 
foreigners should all profess, and invite them 
to accept, one God.”’ 


The Review of Reviews, speaking of the atti- 
tude of our government in regard to the 
troubles in the Pacific Islands, upholds the 
demands of the American missionaries for 
protection with the following warm commen- 
dation of their work: 

It is our brave contingent of missionary 
teachers—and not the present greedy squads 
of German and Spanish traders and officials— 
who have annexed these islands to civiliza- 
tion. Many of them have been completely 
transformed by the missionaries, whose labors 
alone have given them commercial import- 
ance. 

In a Madras weekly we read of the success 
with which the Christian Association idea is 
meeting in that city. Not long ago the Ma- 
dras Y. M.C. A. celebrated its third anniver- 
sary, one of the notable features of the ocea- 
sion being the large proportion of educated 
Hindus who took part in the evening’s pro- 
gram. Quite two-fifths of the large audience 
were non-Christians. It is remarkable that 
an organization distinctively religious and ag- 
gressively missionary in charactershould have 
drawn into its membership over one hundred 
Hindu young men. The third year cf this as- 
sociation is marked by many forward steps es- 
pecially along the line of religious work. The 
lives of scores of young men have been trans- 
formed through direct or indirect Christian 
influence. The reflex action has been felt 
upon the Madras churches in the new interest 
and responsibility which many a young man 
manifests, while there have not been wanting 
those who have this year for the first time con- 
fessed Christ. Other departments of the work, 
notable among them the social side, have also 
been successfully developed. 


Among the representatives of the gospel 
cause in Paris who have so nobly combated 
infidelity and Roman Catholicism Miss de 
Broen, the head of the Belleville Mission, 
stands in the forefront. Her work dates back 
to the dark days of the Commune some months 
before Dr. McAll began his labors in Paris. 
She proved herself a heroine in calming and 
teaching people who belonged to the most 
desperate element of the city amid the excite- 
ment of the Communistic insurrection, and 
her work has since been continued and en- 
larged. There is now in Boston a representa- 
tive of Miss de Broen from the Belleville Mis- 
sion, Mrs. Hornibrook, who is endeavoring to 
arouse interest in and collect money for the 
mission. 


Some idea of the extensiveness and intri- 
cacy of the caste system of India, with its 
petty distinctions of rank, may be formed 
from the statistics in the last census. There 
are 1,354 divisions of caste, tribe and race 
specified by name in these statistics while 
there are over 7,000 similar divisions not spec- 
ified in the printed list but noted from the 
manuscript returns. The census names 521 
kinds of Brahmans who are priests, while the 
varieties of the cultivator. caste number 957, 
the carpenter caste has 94 divisions, the black- 
smiths 76, the goldsmiths 86 and the copper- 
smiths 108. A single division of the merchant 
class has 411 sub-divisions. Even the out- 
castes haye hundreds of classes. 
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RUSKIN FOR ENGLISH POET LAURE- 
ATE. 

The announcement that Mr. Gladstone has 
offered the post of poet laureate to John Rus- 
kin seems almost incredible, but appears to 
be true. In view of the frequent reports dur- 
ing the last two years of Ruskin’s broken 
health, and even insanity, it has caused the 
greater surprise. Probably it is a sufficient 
refutation of them. But most people will be 
amused as well as surprised by it. Ruskin 
has been known as an art critic, a moralist 
and a philanthropist, but has gained little or 
no fame as a poet. He wrote the Newdigate 
prize poem at Oxford in his college days, and 
one or two small volumes of poems by him 
have been printed, one of them certainly 
only privately. His public literary work has 
been done almost wholly in prose. 

That his prose often has been genuinely 
poetical in spirit is abundantly true, and that 
he often has been, in spite of lofty ideals and 
many noble achievements, opinionated, con- 
ceited, unreasonable in judgment and reckless 
in speech, is no more true ‘of him than of 
many whose writings have been in verse. 
But very few people, probably, ever have re- 
garded him as a poet, and the prevailing un- 
derstanding that the laureate ought to be a 
poet, that is, an author whose productions are 
at least in large part in the form of poetry, is 
not likely to be altered by this appointment. 
There is actual ludicrousness in the thought 
of Ruskin’s composing verses to order, for ex- 
ample, when the wedding of Prince George 
and the Princess May takes place, as Tenny- 
son wrote his welcome to the present Princess 
of Wales. It seemed an infelicity in Tenny- 
son’s case, and the poem is one of his weakest. 
It would seem almost a positive absurdity in 
the case of Ruskin. 

Possibly the offer is only complimentary 
and is not expected to be accepted, although 
we take it to be serious. Itis the more note- 
worthy because of the fact that Mr. Ruskin 
has been one of the most savage of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opponents and critics. It is an illus- 
tration of the latter’s magnanimity, whatever 
it may indicate as to his judgment. And as 
a testimony to the truth that the spirit is 
more than the form in poetry, it is not without 
justification and importance, and, if received 
in the proper spirit, may serve as a useful sug- 
gestion to some of the modern school of Eng- 
lish verse makers. But when one remembers 
the dozen or more evident aspirants for the 
position, and pictures their feelings upon 
learning of Ruskin’s selection, one’s smile be- 
cause of his appointment becomes broader. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Almost contemporaneously with the death 
of the late John Addington Symonds comes 
the second editior of an important work by 
him, a Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 
which is a new publication. Its first edition 
was exhausted in a few weeks and we think 
that this is its first appearance in this coun- 
try. Itis based on studies in the archives of 
the Buonarroti family at Florence and con- 
tains a portrait of Michael Angelo and repro- 
ductions of fifty of his works. The author 
made a careful study of the whole body of lit- 
erature relating to the subject, and, by special 
permission of the Italian government, was 
allowed exceptional opportunities for research 
among original sources of information in its 
possession. 

Mr. Symonds’s purpose was to cause his 
hero to tell his own story so far as possible, 
which he has accomplished by introducing 
original letters and memoranda. At times, 

‘also, he has quoted from Michael Angelo’s 
earliest biographers, Condivi and Vasari. The 
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fiélds of Italian history and ofvartistic criti- 
cism, however, have been passed unentered 
for the most part, the author’s purpose being 
to tell the story of Michael Angelo’s life and 
work as simply and accurately as possible, 
fixing attention primarily upon his person- 
ality. The work is the fruit of more or less 
definite and connected study during thirty 
years, and it exhibits the characteristics which 
render Mr. Symonds’s death so grave a loss to 
literature—breadth of range, profound learn- 
ing, critical acuteness and literary grace. 

The special interest of this edition lies in 
the few pages appended to the second of the 
two volumes in which the author notices cer- 
tain adverse criticisms made upon the work 
after the first edition had appeared. Admit- 
ting inadvertence in one or two points, he de- 
fends his original position upon others with 
ability. For instance, he insists that Michael 
Angelo invariably meant to finish his works 
and only left any of them incomplete because 
forced to do so by circumstances. Another, 
as to which there is room for a wide difference 
of judgment, is his position that Michael An- 
gelo originally followed the human model 
very closely but afterwards adopted an ideal 
system of proportions and applied this to his 
whole treatment of the human form. These 
examples suggest the fascinating richness of 
the subject and the suggestiveness of Mr. Sy- 
monds’s chapters. The work will take a per- 
manent place in the literature of biography 
and of art. It is admirably done. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 7.50.] 


THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


In this volume are gathered a series of pa- 
pers which have lately appeared as editorial 
contributions to the Andover Review, by its ed- 
itors, Professors Smith, Tueker, Churchill, 
Harris and Hincks. These papers are put 
forth as an exposition of the origin and rea- 
sonableness of the belief of the Christian 
Church that Jesus Christ is the eternal and 
only begotten Son of God, bringing through 
His sacrifice purity and peace to the believing 
sinner, risen from the dead and reigning in 
His church, the manifestation of God, and so 
identified with humanity through the incarna- 
tion and the atonement as to be its one su- 
preme hope and assurance of redemption from 
sin and of eternal life. 

We last week editorially discussed the doc- 
trinal positions of this volume and the serv- 
ice itis calculated to render inquiring minds 
at the present time. These papers show 
that the writers have met in’ the classroom 
current questions concerning’ the nature and 
mission of Christ, and their answers are 
thoughtful, spiritual and satisfying. They 
have not shrunk from any challenge. They 
have gone over familiar ground in a fresh and 
interesting discussion; they have frankly rec- 
ognized difficulties, while they have plainly 


_been guided by personal experience in inter- 


preting Christ to the mind and heart. 

This volume aims to cover but a small por- 
tion of the ground traversed by Dr. Fairbairn’s 
great work, The Place of Christ in Theology, 
but it answers in more brief and popular form 
questions which perplex many minds, and is 
an important contribution to a subject which 
is taking the foremost place in theological lit- 
erature. It is a book which pastors and Sun- 
day school teachers will often find of great 
service for themselves and to place in the 
hands of young men and women. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) : 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Princeton Sermons [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50] is a collection of sixteen discourses by 
officers or professors at present or recently 
connected with Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, two by the late Prof.C. W. Hodge, D.D., 
and two by the late Prof. C. A. Aiken, Ph. D., 
D. D., being included. They were not written 


ry 


for publication but are examples of the ordi- 
nary pulpit work of their authors, and most of 
them were delivered during the seminary term ° 
of 1891-2. Having been prepared for an audi- 
ence of Christian hearers, they naturally are 
devoted to the work of educating and estab- 
lishing faith and character rather than to that 
of converting the impenitent. They are schol- 
arly, vigorous and practical, and among them 
are some which might score well as models. 
—The Transfigured Sackcloth and Other Ser- 
mons [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], by Rey. 
W.L. Watkinson, an English preacher, were 
delivered in the Central Hall at Manchester as 
noonday addresses. They form a series in 
which are discussed the genesis, evolution, 
punishment, consciousness and extinction of 
evil and other kindred themes, and are whole- 
some, spiritual, plain-spoken utterances which 
must have made deep impressions on many 
hearers and deserve to be preserved in their 
present form. 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon’s lectures in April, 
1892, on the Graves Foundation at the Re- 
formed Church Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N.J., have been published in a 
volume called The Holy Spirit in Missions 
[Fleming H. Revell Co.’ $1.25]. Its successive 
chapters treat of the Holy Spirit’s program, 
preparation, administration, fruits, prophe- 
cies and present help in respect to missions, 
It is not necessary te indorse every utterance 
of the writer in order to commend the spirit 
and substance of the lectures heartily, and 
this we do.— Dr. A. W. Thorold, the Bishop 
of Winchester, has dedicated his new book of 
sermons, The Gospel of Work [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25], to the late Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
They are chiefly, if not altogether, cathedral 
sermons, and they are thoughtful in sub- 
stance, varied in theme, and very direct and 
telling in style. They reveal little of the 
prelate but much of the large-minded, warm- 
hearted man of God seeking to win his fellow- 
men to love and serve Christ. They are much 
less learned in form, without being therefore 
any the less learned in fact, than most dis- 
courses by preachers of such eminence in the 
English State Church. 

Turning from sermons and lectures to a few 
miscellaneous religious books, we find next to 
hand Rey. C. E. Long’s The Abridged Creed of 
Christendom [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], a 
little volume composed wholly of selections 
from the Scriptures so arranged as to set forth 
the more important doctrines of the Bible. 
Each of its 104 pages is devoted to a particu- 
Jar theme. The compiler’s purpose is to pro- 
vide an unsectarian creed in a form suitable 
for ready use and reference. The objection 
may be made that a volume hardly can be re- 
garded as a creed, in the usual sense of that 
term. But asa collection of passages bearing 
upon particular Biblical subjects it has a cer- 
tain convenience.——Mr. Spurgeon’s last work 
is embodied in his exposition of the gospel by 
Matthew, The Gospel of the Kingdom [Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50]. It is simple, practical, de- 
vout and stimulating. Dr. A. T. Pierson has 
supplied an introduction, and the title-page 
states that there is an introductory note by 
Mrs. Spurgeon. This, however, we are unable 
to discover in our copy. Mr. Spurgeon’s ob- 
servations have much popular value and far 
more scholarly men than he may gain lasting 
good from them. 

In The Ivory Palaces of the King [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 50 cents], by Rev. J. W. Chap- 
man, D.D., are brief, impressive observations 
about spiritual duty and character, under a 
somewhat fanciful but rather pleasant guise, 
intended to lead the unbelieving to Christ and 
to stimulate Christians. It may do useful 
service as a devotional work. Faith, Hope, 


Love, These Three [Porter & Coates. $1.25] is 


a volume of hymns and metrical psalms by 
Thomas MacKellar, Ph. D. It has reached its 
third edition, although-a few of its contents 
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are new additions. The author possesses con- 

siderable mastery over the more familiar 

rhythmical forms and expresses through their 

means an earnest and uplifting spiritual pur- 

pose. i 
STORIES. é 

Somehow a large proportion of recent novels 
have discussed the subject of marriage and 
not in the most wholesome manner. Without 
‘actuallysaying anything very often to which 
in itself serious objection can be taken, their 
tendency is to lessen the reader’s respect for 
marriage and to suggest that love should be 
allowed free course, although within the regu- 
lations framed by society, if possible. For ex- 
ample, here is Ossip Schubin’s A Leafless 
Spring [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25], trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford. The author writes 
like an Englishman, not merely in language, 
which is more to the credit of the translator, 
of course, but in spirit. The hero falls inno- 
cently in love with a woman who turns out to 
be married, marries another for money whom 
he does not love, and is false to her. What 
we especially protest against is the implica- 
tion made by the author that he was to be 
commiserated instead of condemned. He was 
a peculiarly mean sort of a man, although the 
author evident!y does not know it and many 
readers may be blind to the fact. 

Another story which borders on sensualism 
at times, and in which it is intimated that 
moral lapses on the part of men are to be ex- 
pected and excused, and that the only justifi- 
cation of marriage is the fact that the neglect 
of it would render people uncomfortable, at 
any rate until society should grow used to 
“free unions,” is The Odd Women [Macmillan 
& Co. $1.00]. It is a story of some power. 
It apparently sets out to be a study of social 
needs and a practical suggester of remedies, 
but it turns aside into an ordinary, and a not 
too ennobling, love story. We do not recom- 
mend it.—A somewhat similar story in re- 
spect to moral temper, although quite inferior 
in ability, is Was He the Other? [J. B. Lippin- 
eott Co. $1.00], by Isobel Fitzroy. Here again 
it is taught that a more or less immoral life on 
the part of a man need be no bar to his being 
loved and wedded by a high-minded woman, 
although, to be sure, the heroine will not 
strike any reader as especially high-minded, 
in spite of the effort to make her seem such. 
We object to the whole undercurrent of such 
books as this that vice may be condoned and 
-excused, or at least winked at, unless it is 
recklessly and openly shameless. 

Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull’s Val-Maria [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25], a romance of the time 
of Napoleon.I., is like a vision of paradise in 
comparison with the more or less pronounced 
fieshliness of the preceding books. It is the 
story of a sweet, brilliant, phenomenal child, 
whose great talents and misinformed but in- 
tense love enabled him to create an artistic 

ideal and almost, if not actually, to equal it, 
dying too soon to be undeceived and taught its 
unworthiness. The story is conceived power- 
fully and is written beautifully, and it is ten- 
_ derly and nobly uplifting. G.W. Hamilton’s 
story, Tom Croly’s Word [Standard Publishing 
Co. $1.00], is almost as crude and rough a 
piece of work as the pictures which illustrate 
- it. Yet it holds attention well, teaches impor- 
tant moral lessons effectively, and is a much 
better book than many which as merely liter- 
ary productions would outrank it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hon: L. E. Chittenden, who was connected 
with the United States Treasury in President 
‘Lincoln’s time and whose volume, Recollec- 
tions of Abraham Lincoln and His Adminis- 
tration, published several years ago, became 
deservedly popular, has written another book, 
Personal Reminiscences, 1840-1890 [Richmond, 
Croscup & Co. $2.00]. It is decidedly mis- 
cellaneous and might have been arranged 
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more skillfully. But it is exceedingly inter- 
esting. It contains much material about the 
Free Soil and Republican parties, the bench 
and bar of Vermont, Lincoln and his adminis- 
tration, book-collecting, open-air life, espe- 
cially in the Adirondacks, ete. Mr. Chitten- 
den bears emphatic and convincing testimony 
to the Christian spirit and character of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and it is time that doubts upon 
the point cease to be expressed. Mr. Chitten- 
den is an easy and delightful narrator and 
understands both what to relate and what to 
omit, and his readers will thank him for a 
thoroughly enjoyable volume. 

Mr. W. L. Trenholm’s volume, The People’s 
Money [Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50], de- 
serves wide circulation and attentive reading, 
especially among those people who suppose 
that economic laws may be disregarded in 
respect to money with impunity. It is a tem- 
perate, candid, clearly stated, well-reasoned 
treatise, unpartisan and confining itself to 
principles, facts and logical deductions from 
them, and it cannot fail to exert a most useful 
educational influence. 

Incidents illustrating the methods of work 
at Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute in Chicago are 
graphically set forth in Edith E. Metcalt’s 
little volume entitled Letters to Dorothy [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 12 cents]. The author was 
formerly an art student in Paris but is now 
devoting herself to Christian service at the 
institute, under the supervision of Mrs. 5S. B. 
Capron, and her series of booklets, of which 
this is one, is sold for the benefit of the mis- 
sion. 

THE 


MAY MAGAZINES. 


In the Forum [$5.00] Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
Rev. L. W. Bacon, D. D., and Dr. J. F. Lough- 
lin offer three different estimates of Mgr. Sa- 
tolli’s mission to America, but they agree es- 
sentially in the view that no harm is likely to 
result to us, whatever be the real spirit and 
purpose of his coming. George Kennan ex- 
plains certain objections to the pending extra- 
dition treaty with Russia. Mr. A. F. Walker 
and Col. C. D. Wright discuss the recent 
Toledo Labor Decisions, Colonel Wright de- 
claring Compulsory Arbitration an Impossible 
Remedy. F. B. Tracy discusses Menacing So- 
cialism in the Western States, which he holds 
to be largely a result of the War of the Rebel- 
lion and, although full of evil, probably to be 
outgrown and lived down,——Ex-Secretary 
Tracy leads off in the North American [$5.00] 
with a long statement of the Behring Sea 
Question, now being arbitrated as between 
Great Britain and ourselves. ‘Mrs. E. S. 
Phelps-Ward and John Burroughs have arti- 
cles on Immortality and Agnosticism, the 
particular theme of the former being ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar ’’—Twenty-five Years After, and of 
the latter The Decadence of Theology. Mr. 
T. H. Davies presents temperately the con- 
servative side of the Hawaiian Situation. Dr. 
W.S. Rainsford considers The Possible Re- 
formation of the Drink Traffic, W. G. Veazey, 
Hon. J. H. O’Neil and Hon. B. A. Enloe offer 
Further Views of Pension List Revision, the 
last two urging reform earnestly. 

The Century [$4.00] has three papers on the 
World’s Fair; one general, by Mrs. Schuyler 
van Rensselaer; one on Decorative Painting, 
by W. L. Fraser; and one a poem, by Mr. 
Gilder. They are as interesting as they are 
timely. The late J. A. Symonds’s article, 
Recollections of Tennyson, also is peculiarly 
entertaining. Mr. Janvier’s charming series, 


. An Embassy to Provence, is concluded, to 


the reader’s regret. The other more conspic- 
uous contributions are Gilbert Gaul’s Per- 
sonal Impressions of Nicaragua, F. Marion 
Crawford’s Joseph Bonaparte in Bordentown, ' 
Tommaso Salvini’s Leaves from the Autobi- 
ograpby of Salvini, D. C. Seitz’s Relics of Ar- 
temas Ward, and A. B. Casselman’s An In- 
side View of the Pension Bureau. Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s Sweet Bells out of Tune is 
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concluded. All the other articles are of the 
usual high order, and the number is one of 
the best, possibly the very best, in the history 
of this remarkable magazine. 

Scribner’s [$3.00] has sent out a brilliant 
‘exhibition number.’ It does not contain 
material specially relating to the World’s 
Fair, but it is a splendid specimen of what 
the literary and artistic contributors to it can 
do when they try. It ought to be distributed 
at the World’s Fair, especially to foreigners, 
as an illustration of American magazine-mak- 
ing. Among its conspicuous contents are An 
Unpublished Autograph Narrative by Wash- 
ington on the Braddock campaign, with an 
introductory note by H. G. Pickering; The 
Country Printer, an autobiographical sketch 
by Mr. Howells; and other contributors are 
Mr. Aldrich, Bret Harte, Walter Besant, 
Thomas Hardy—who is becoming far too much 
of an English Zola, and whose article should 
have been edited or omitted—G. W. Cable and 
Sarah O. Jewett, and Parsons, Boughton, 
Church, Weir, Blashfield, ete., have contrib- 
uted illustrations which are great attractions. 
—Harper’s [$4.00] has a fine World’s Fair 
article, The Dream City, by Candace Wheeler ; 
a tenderly appreciative yet not overwrought 
paper on Phillips Brooks, by bis Lrother, Dr. 
Arthur Brooks; a fine study of James Russell 
Lowell, by Prof. C. E.- Norton; and T. A. 
Janvier’s The Evolution of New York: and 
M. de Blowitz’s The French Scare of 1875 are 
alike valuable and entertaining historically. 
All the other contributors are eminent in one 
or another way, and the whole number is of 
superior excellence. 

The Atlantic’s [$4.00] exposition article is 
Henry Van Brunt’s The Columbian Exposi- 
tion and American Civilization. It is the best 
suggestion which we have met with of the 
immense elevating and refining influence 
which the World’s Fair is likely to exert upon 
our nation, especially its hitherto less cultured 
portions. Frank Bolles’s Individuality in 
Birds is charming and will set many readers 
to observing more keenly. Lafcadio Hearn 
makes inuch out of little in The Japanese 
Smile but is entertaining. Colonel Henry 
Lee’s sketch of Frances Anne Kemble and 
Prof. N. S. Shaler’s European Peasants as 
Immigrants are two other admirable contribu- 
tions.—Dr. Alexander McKenzie leads off in 
the New England Magazine [$3.00] with an ac- 
count of Phillips Brooks and Harvard Uni- 
versity. The other most important paper is 
W. H. Downes’s on New England Art at the 
World’s Fair. J. W. Pratt’s article about 
The City of Seattle, and W. G. Richardson, 
U.S.N.’s, in regard to Life and Study at the 
Naval Academy also deserve special mention. 
The illustrations are fine, and the number is 
spirited and tempting throughout. { 

The Review of Reviews [$2.50] impresses us 
afresh with every issue as almost indispensa- 
ble to thoughtful people. Its summary of 
what has been said, written or done. of conse- 
quence during the month, its discussions of 
vital subjects, its extracts, its numerous and 
excellent illustrations, including many por- 
traits, and the enterprise, discrimination and 
aptness with which it is edited render it a reak 
phenomenon. The present issue gives consid- 
erable space, of course, to the World’s Fair. 
Eugen Richter’s Pictures of the Future is 
summarized in an elaborate article, How a So- 
cialist Millennium Would Work, which shows 
up vividly the inconsistencies and dangers of 
the schemes of the Bellamy school. The whole 
number is:full of interest and value.-—The 
Philosophical Review [Ginn & Co. $3.00] goes 
over the heads of ordinary readers. Philo- 
sophical experts will find its contents—a 
German Kantian Bibliography, by Dr. Erich 
Adickes, The Epistemology of Neo-Kantism, 
by Prof. Andrew Seth, and Mental Measure- 
ment, by Prof. J. McK. Cattell, and its re- 
views and summaries—of weight and force. 
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—tThe Critical Review [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons] for April also may be mentioned. It 
1s made up of book notices, and many of the 
leading theological volumes by American, Eng- 
lish or German authors are considered with 
ability and candor. 


NOTES. 


— Mr. J. M. Barrie is to spend the summer 
in Thrums working on his new novel. 


—— Two Tales was popular but not popular 
enough. It suspended, with the issue of April 
6, for lack of support. 


—— The late Julius Eichberg is said to have 
left a volume of reminiscences. In his youth 
he was a friend of Mendelssohn. 


—— More than fifty thousand copies of Prof. 
James Bryee, M. P.’s, famous work, The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, have been sold, vot in- 
cluding the expensive edition. 


—— Before her recent visit to Rome the Em- 
press of Germany listened for three weeks to 
daily lectures from a university professor, 
given in the palace, upon the artistic and 
archeological treasures of the ancient city. 


—— Mr. M. D. Conway has an interesting 
letter in the New York Evening Post of May 6, 
containing a hitherto unpublished letter from 
Emerson to Carlyle, and an account of an 
effort to obtain the eight or ten other such 


letters which seem to have been stolen from 


Carlyle and which now and then appear in 
the market. Four recently brought $63.75 at 
a sale in London. 


—— The issue of his Essays and Reprints, 
a volume of articles by Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
recently chief secretary for Ireland under the 
Conservative administration, reminds people 
afresh of the literary fertility of English po- 
litical leaders, of which Mr. Gladstone is so 
illustrious an example. Mr. Balfour’s essays 
are said to be characteristically audacious but 
highly entertaining. 


— Prof. A. S. Hardy is to teach at Dart- 
mouth College twenty-two weeks each year 
and be free the remainder of the time. He will 
continue to hold the associate editorship of 
the Cosmopolitan. Professor Hardy who, it 
will be remembered, has published several 
works on the higher mathematics as well as 
several popular romances, says that: he has 
found “ that the higher mathematics may be 
very helpful in the writing of poetry.” 


—— The Century Company’s exhibit at the 
World’s Fair includes copies of half a dozen 
of the important dictionaries of the past out 
of which the Century Dictionary has been 
evolved. The growth of the language is 
shown by comparison of the number of words 
in each beginning with ‘‘micro.”’ In the ear- 
liest dictionary, Bullokar’s English Expositor, 
printed in London in 1616, there is only one 
such word, ‘‘ microcosmus,’’ but in the Century 
Dictionary eight pages are filled with them. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF HisTory. By 
Prof. J. G. Droysen. pp.122. $1.00. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
His LETTERS. By Julien Gordon. pp. 280. $1.00. 
JEAN BERNY, SAILOR. By Pierre Loti. pp. 312. 
$1.00. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. Edited by 
Reuben Shapcott. pp.179. $1.00. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
PETER STUYVESANT. 
193. $1.00. 
YoutH. By Charles Wagner. pp. 291. $1.25. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
VERBUM DEI. By Rev. R.F. Horton. pp. 300. $1.50. 
A. Lovell & Co.’ New York. 
THE STORMY PETREL. By Col. John Bowles. pp. 
349. $1.00. 
Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray. pp. 346. 


$1.50. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
JOHN PAGET. By Sarah B. Elliott. pp. 407. $1.25. 
The Universal Book Co. New York. 
CONFLICT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Rey. Thomas Mitchell. pp. 456. $2.00. 


New York. 


By Bayard Tuckerman. pp. 


By 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A MODERN AGRIPPA AND PATIENCE BARKER. By 
Caroline E. White. pp. 285. $1.00. 


Practical Text-Book Co. Cleveland. 
PLAIN ENGLISH. pp. 224. $1.00. 
A.C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago. 


COUNTERPARTS. By Elizabeth Sheppard. Vols. I. 
and II. pp. 371and 380. $2.50. 

BERNARDIN DE St. PIERRE. 
pp. 209. $1.00. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Ed- 
ited by Anna B. McMahan. pp. 302. $1.00. 

THE LAW OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. By T. J. Hud- 
son. pp. 409. $1.50. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
EL NUEVO Munpbo. By L.J. Block. pp. 95. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Weather Bureau. Washington. 
REPORT ON THE CLIMATOLOGY OF THE COTTON 
PLANT. By Prof. P. H. Mell, Ph.D. pp. 68. 


MAGAZINES. iy 


April. CRIricAL REVIEW.—KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 


May. PALL MALL.—BooK NEWS.—JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW.—DONAHOR’S.—NORTH AMER- 
ICAN REVIEW.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL JOUR- 
NAL.—SANITARIAN.—BIBLIA.—LITERARY NEWS.— 
PANSY.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
OF HEALTH.—LAWS OF LIFE.—BOOKMAN. 


May-June. ANDOVER REVIEW. 


By Arvéde Barine. 


FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


An eloquent sermon has often been the pre- 
lude for an appeal to the hearers for a gener- 
ous contribution to carry the light of the gos- 
pel to the heathen, but it has been reserved 
for a Watertown pastor to make pulpit ora- 
tory minister to the enlightenment of the hear- 
ers themselves in a material way. After dis- 
coursing upon the painful contrast between 
Christian principles and modern commercial 
practices, he held up the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as an awful example and subjected the 
famous founder of Chicago University to what 
the secular reporter would call a terrific roast. 
While the enthusiasm thus aroused was still 
thirsting for some object on which to expend 
its energy, the enterprising pastor furnished 
an opportunity with a subscription paper for 
purchasing a tank car, to be filled with kero- 
sene oil at the Ohio wells and brought out to 
replenish, at seven cents a gallon, the lamps 
of the Watertown people who had been ac- 
customed, in addition to this price, to pay an 
extra tribute of ten cents to the Standard Oil 
Company whenever they bought a gallon of 
oil. The car quickly started on its trip, but 
week after week passed, to the poignant re- 
gret, of course, of the railroad officials, and 
still the car failed to appear. Many a car of 
oil arrived but they all aggravated the citi- 
zens with the glaring initials of the Consoli- 
dated Tank Line. When the episode had 
been almost forgotten, the truant car came 
with its load and filled Watertown with re- 
joicing, which will last till the next time the 
car goes to the wells when, if its experience is 
like that of the car belonging to a Yankton 
man who amuses himself competing with the 
Standard Oil Company, a six months’ search 
will discover the eccentric car carrying on a 
clandestine traffic in cotton-seed oil some- 
where on the gulf coast. 

The winter months have brought light to the 
State in another direction in the successful 
effort to reform the divorce law. The special 
feature which has been the source of criticisin 
has been the possibility of a non-resident com- 
ing and getting a divorce through in ninety 
days, sometimes without the knowledge of the 
other party. Otherwise the law is similar to 
those of the Eastern States. All denomina- 
tions of Christians joined in an effort to change 
the law, and, under the special leadership of 
Bishop Hare, the time of residence was in- 
creased to six months, and unless personal 
notice is served to one year. Now, as a Da- 
kota judge has said, if the reform in Dakota 
laws is accompanied with a like reform in 
Eastern morals the divorce industry may be 
expected to languish. . 

The liquor interests, as fsual, made a vigor- 
ous attempt to submit an amendment to the 
constitution repealing the prohibition clause 
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and substituting license. The temperance 
people generally were asleep through the cam- 
paigu, and the enemy, by a still hunt, very 
nearly won the day. The amendment was 
carried in the Senate and failed only for lack 
of one more vote in the House. While the 
people would probably have rejected the 
amendment, its submission would have opened 
a two years’ campaign, during which the un- 
certainty as to the outcome would have in- 
creased the present difficulty of enforcing the 
law. The Legislature could not be content to 
adjourn without stultifying itself, however, 
and, on recommendation of the governor, the 
Australian ballot law, which has met with 
such unparalleled acceptance, had its core cut 
out by a provision for printing the names of 
the candidates of the different parties in sepa- 
rate columns, thereby making it more difficult 
to vote anything but a “straight” party 
ticket, facilitating bribery and rendering it 
practically impossible to elect any one not 
nominated by the regular machines of one of 
the great parties. The end is not yet. 

Current report credits President Cleveland 
with having confided to Senator Kyle the dis- 
tribution of South Dakota patronage. How- 
ever this may be, it reflects great credit on 
the senator if he had a hand in securing the 
appointment of Yankton’s honored citizen, 
Bartlett Tripp, as minister to Austria-Hungary. 
Such judicious selections go far to soften the 
asperity of party rivalry. Senator Kyle, by 
the way, has fulfilled the predictions of his 
friends in being much more popular today 
than when he was elected. While he has not 
greatly startled the world, he has completely 
silenced all the petty criticism that was once 
He has shown rare tact in caring for 
the interests of the State while still remem- 
bering that he is the servant of the whole 
nation, and while good men differ on financial 
policy every visitor to Washington comes 
back to report the general esteem in which 
the senator is held on both sides of the 
chamber. H. H. 8. 
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PRIVACY AT FUNERALS. 


The novelist Dickens was a man of sense as 
well as genius. Contrast his views, as ex- 
pressed in the following letter to his sister, 
Mrs. Austin—just made public—with those of 
the inveterate funeral-goer: 


Between ourselves I haye the greatest 
objection to attend a funeral in which my 
affections are not strongly and immediately 
concerned, I have no notion of a funeral as 
a matter of form or ceremony. And, just 
as I should expressly forbid the summoning 
to my own burial of anybody who was not 
very near or dear to me, so I revolt from 
myself appearing at that solemn rite unless 
the deceased were near or dear to me. 1 
cannot endure being dressed up by an under- 
taker as part of his trade show. I was not 
in this poor, good fellow’s house in his life- 
time, and I feel that I have no’ business there 
when he lies dead in it. My mind is pene- 
trated with sympathy and compassion for 
the young widow, but that feeling is a real 
thing, and my attendance as a mourner 
would not be—to myself. 


AS A LITERARY MAN SEES IT. 


Charles Dudley Warner is opposed to the 
Sunday newspaper, though not on religions 
grounds. He affirms that it gives mankind no 
time to rest and nothing to read, for he will 
not accept thé statement that the Sunday 
newspaper is good literature. He describes 
the situation thus: 


A very nice young man in a back office 
somewhere, who has not read very much—a 
very promising young fellow—whose tastes 
are unknown, actually furnishes to seven- 
eighths of the people in the country all that 
they read. He scissors it out and lays be- 
fore the people of America what they shail 
read, and they accept 1t like lambs. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

With all this week’s richness of church news 
we hope no one will fail to read the account 
of the musical director’s ordination in Hart- 
ford. Our institutional churches are giving 
“music its*rightful place, and all churches may 
Jearn from them and from President Hart- 
ranft’s address. 

Reports from the West prove that the re- 
vival season is not confined to the winter. 

The full details concerning the Brooklyn 
Church Extension Society may be helpful to 
some city as yet without such an agency. : 

When a church of 800 members receives 100 
at a single communion it is a memorable occa- 
sion, and still more so when it comes in the 
ordinary course of church life. The pastor’s 
class again stands as an invaluable aid. 

We are always glad to chronicle improved 
methods of ventilation. Bad air is one of the 
Strongest weapons of the prince of the power 
of the air. 

The conference that has been studying the 
good points of secret orders can take heart 
when a church pensions its retiring pastor 
and grants him the use of the parsonage. 


A MUSICAL DIRECTOR ORDAINED. 


A unique service was held in the Fourth 
Chureh, Hartford, Ct., last Sunday in the or- 
dination as musical director of Mr. Charles H. 
Johnson, lately called to that church from 
St. Louis, to take charge of the large chorus 
choir and other musical interests. ; 

There was a large congregation. The usual 
morning sermon was replaced by an address 
ly President Hartranft of Hartford Seminary 
and the School for Church Musicians, on How 
to Make Music in the Church More Effective. 
It was peculiarly fitting for the occasion and 
referred appreciatively to Mr. Johnson him- 
self. 

Dr. Hartranft insisted upon music as an in- 
tegral part of public worship and held that 
it ought to be of the best, in touch with, and 
benefited by, all the progress of religious 
thought and training. It must be the expres- 
sion of a Christian character and religious ex- 
perience. Dr. Hartranft inveighed especially 
against choirs of unbelievers whose thought 
and lives are hostile to the religion and spirit 
of Christ. 

It must be the outgrowth of education; a 
study of music should be part of the Sunday 
school curriculum. Musical education should 
beginin childhood, and the musical machinery 
of the church should be built up of and by the 
‘children educated in music. under the aus- 
pices of the church. For this work a trained 
leader is needed, Dr. Hartranft argued, not to 

take the authority from the pastor but to be 
his substitute in this field. He should be a 
man of God, a competent musical artist and 
of broad general culture, giving’his life to his 
work. , 

The speaker prophesied much for the future 
of the orchestra in religious uses and congrat- 
ulated the Fourth Church upon its taking 
advantage of the greatest progress in spirit 

_andin method. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dress Dr. Hartranft, with Rev. H. H. Kelsey, 
the pastor, and Rey. A. T. Perry took places 
in front of the pulpit and Mr. Johnson came 
forward. Mr. Kelsey, after a few words of 
introduction and explanation, read the fol- 
lowing simple service of his own arrangement: 
. What the duties of this office are we have 
had set before us this morning. That it is an 
office of Christian service we have already 
stated. The qualifications for it include all 
that is needed to fit us for any Christian serv- 
ice, together with such special musical culture 
as will enable you to lead and prepare others 
for the service of praise. That you possess 
these two-fold qualifications we are persuaded. 


Of your, willingness to accept this office and 
undertake its ministries we have your assur- 
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ance. We counsel you to hold fast to high 
ideals, not only of the use of music in worship 
and of the use of music as an agency of Chris- 
tian culture and service, but also hold fast to 
a high ideal of the spiritual nature of this 
service and of the spiritual qualifications nec- 
essary to the use of this agency with power. 
Your dependence must be upon the grace of 
God. That grace is given to us without limit, 
therefore if you serve in the spirit of God you 
cannot fail. 

Do you then accept this office and here de- 
clare your purpose to be faithful in the per- 
formance of its duties and to use its opportu- 
nities as God by His grace shall enable you? 

Mr, Johnson: I do. 

Do you cordially accept the aims and ideals 
of this church as they are manifest in its evan- 
gelistic endeavor as the aim and ideal of your 
work? 

Mr. Johnson: I do. 


Then, in a brief prayer by Mr. Kelsey, and 
by the laying on of the hands of the three min- 
isters, the young man was ordained as musical 
director, and after a hymn the congregation 
was dismissed with the benediction. 

Mr. Johnson has already made a place for 
himself not only in the work of the church but 
in the hearts of the people. The chorus choir 
numbers nearly forty and a Sunday school 
choir and vocal music class are proposed. 

Mr. Johnson is about thirty years old, is 
a native of Connecticut, living in New Britain, 
his birthplace, until nineteen years of age. 
He studied music for two years in Boston, 
George W. Chadwick being his principal in- 
structor. At the age of twenty-one he took 
charge of the Conservatory of Music connected 
with Olivet College in Michigan, after four 
years refusing a re-engagement at increased 
salary in order to go abroad. He took a thor- 
ough course at the Conservatory of Music in 
Munich, his chief teacher there being Josef 
Rheinberger. While at Munich he was called 
to St. Louis to take charge of the music of Pil- 
grim Church and he has held the position up 
to the time of his call to Hartford. He was 
leader of several large choruses in and out of 
St. Louis. G. 


AMONG THE BROOKLYN CHURCHES. 


The Manhattan Conference felt a special in- 
terest at its spring meeting in the entertain- 
ing church, the Lee Avenue. For many years 
it held aloof from all fellowship with the other 
Congregational churches, but under its pres- 
ent pastor, Rey. J. B. Clark, it has been swing- 
ing into line. Last year it applied for admis- 
sion to the conference and one of its first acts 
after its reception was to offer it hospitality. 
The afternoon session was devoted to reports 
from the churches which disclosed some inter- 
esting facts. The Tompkins Avenue received 
in 1892 259 members, and thus far in 1893 112 
more. <A large kindergarten has been started 
at the Park Avenue branch. The Central re- 
ported a benevolence of $20,000. The Church 
of the, Pilgrims has an Endeavor Society with 
enough enthusiasm to hold its meeting before 
the morning service on Sunday. The Lewis 
Avenue has a larger attendance at the com- 
munion than at any other service. The Naza- 
rene, which formerly raised money for current 
expenses by fairs and festivals, has adopted 
and found successful the envelope system. 
The New England, though a so-called down- 
town church, has received 165 members in the 
two years of the present pastorate. The Lee 
Avenue has improved and beautified its build- 
ing and has a hopeful spiritual tone. The 
Bushwick Avenue, though containing repre- 
sentatives of eleven different denominations, 
is harmonious and courageous. The Clinton 
Avenue has paid off $27,000 of its indebted- 
ness and has introduced the weekly system of 
giving with the result of $12,000 pledged for 
the present year. The church of North New 
York can receive no more new Sunday school 
scholars for lack of room. The Camp Memo- 
rial, which is down-town in New York and is 
the church in which General Howard is inter- 
ested, holds evangelistic meetings in the base- 


ment every evening. The church at Mt. Ver- 
non has made the contract for a new building 
which will seat 300. Money has been pledged 
for building and lot, the only need now being 
to secure the adjacent lot for future use. The 
church at Morrisania has moved into its new 
house of worship. The Parkville and Mt. Ver- 
non Churches were admitted to membership in 
the conference. The address of the evening 
was by Dr. Meredith on The Relation of Chil- 
dren to the Church. 

The Church Extension Society of New York 
City and Brooklyn, though but a few months 
old, has proved itself a power. One suburban 
church has been enabled to secure a home of 
its own, and another has been saved from los- 
ing its building, which was threatened by the 
probable foreclosure of the mortgage. The 
society is fortunate in the personnel of its of- 
ficers and the principles of its organization. 
The superintendent, Rey. W. T. Stokes, is ad- 
mirably fitted for the position by reason of his 
work with the Home Missionary Society and 
his experience with suburban churches. The 
principle of the organization is personal mem- 
bership in a way that brings it really in closest 
touch with the churches and seeures the fair- 
est representation, Any member of a Congre- 
gational church or society may become a mem- 
ber with the right to vote by paying annually 
$10, life membership being secured by~ the 
payment of $100. Any person may become an 
honorary member, without the privilege of 
voting, upon like payments. A member of 
the society paying $500 at one time will be en- 
rolled as a patron. The conduct of affairs is 
placed in the hands of twenty-seven directors, 
so elected that the terms of nine shall expire 
each year. With the directors rests also the 
selection of a superintendent. The pastors 
are presenting the society to their churches 
with gratifying responses. 

The ingatherings of our churches resulting 
from the labors of an evangelist or extra meet- 
ings are generally noised abroad while those 
coming from the regular ministrations often 
pass unnoticed. But for the sake of other 
pastors and churches the quiet, gracious work 
at the South Church should be mentioned. 
At the last communion 100 were received 
into church membership, seventy-five on con- 
fession. «,Most of these were from thirteen 
to twenty years of age, mainly scholars from 
the Sunday school. Last winter, according 
to his custom, Dr. Lyman began a pastor’s 
class, to which were invited those who de- 
sired a better acquaintance with the essentials 
of Christian belief and practice, whether they 
wished to join the church or not. So many 
responded that four divisions of the class 
were necessary. The instruction was first 
doctrinal, but in a way to make the articles 
of faith living truths. Then it was made 
practical, showing the duties the Christian 
life implies. Toward the close of these class 
meetings the subjects of personal consecra- 
tion and public confession were presented. 
That there was no undue pressure was shown 
by the fact that not all decided to join the 
church. But most of them did. During these 
weeks an earnest spirit of prayer pervaded 
the church life. The pastor conferred with 
the parents and Sunday school teachers con- 
cerning the young people. ADRIAN. 


A NEW JERSEY ANNIVERSARY. 

Congregationalism began in New Jersey in 
1666, when Newark was settled as a colony 
from Connecticut, but it was not until 1869 
that the fellowship took the form of a General 
Association. With New Jersey were organ- 
ized all the churches between the Hudson and 
the Potomac. Those to the South, with two 
in Virginia, compose one-third of the present 
membership, and a most aggressive third they 
are. The association celebrated its silver wed- 
ding at East Orange, First Church, May 9, 10, 
but as the marriage of twenty-five years ago 
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was dignified by a 202 years’ courtship the 
historic vision was wider than appears. The 
place and time of meeting were fortunate, the 
weather was perfect, “the Oranges”’ were in 
the full glory of spring. The women of the 
First Church are unsurpassed for hospitality, 
and the pastor, Rev. C. H. Everest, noted for 
his wit and geniality no less than for his elo- 
quent preaching, proved the ideal host. 

The survey of the year, presented by the 
secretary, Rev. C. H. Patton, together with 
the church reports, which were given en masse 
by Rev. L. W. Hainer and Rev. G. J. Jones, 
gave evidence of unusual activity among the 
churches, especially in new lines, The popu- 
larity of the institutional idea was noticeable, 
also the tendency among the women to con- 
solidate their missionary societies in the local 
church, the increased use of the Blakeslee Sys- 
tem among the Sunday schools, introduction 
of Boys’ Brigades in several churches and the 
value set upon sociological work. In the line 
of benevolence the gain over the year before 
was $7,000. New Jersey stands well to the 
front in this respect. 

Two advance movements were started at 
the meeting. After a ringing speech by the 
moderator, Rev. J. L. Scudder, on the Anti- 
Race Track Crusade, a committee was ap- 
pointed on Applied Christianity to take the 
place of the old temperance committee and to 
iead am aggressive movement in all reforms. 
Rev. C. F. Cooley, who was placed at the head 
of this committee, has already elaborated 
a wide-reaching scheme for denominational 
and interdenominational eifort to secure good 
citizenship. Dr. Gladden’s idea of the Cos- 
mopolis Club lies at the basis of the plan. The 
other movement was for home evangelization, 
growing out of the suggestions of the secre- 
tary’s report. A strong committee was ap- 
pointed, headed by Deacon Samuel Holmes of 
Montclair, to secure a general missionary who 
shall devote all his time to strengthening weak 
churches and building up new ones. 

It seemed appropriate that the pastor of the 
largest church, Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D., of 
Washington, should preach the sermon. The 
theme was exceedingly appropriate, ‘‘ Every 
age is meant to be the fulfillment of all that 
have gone before.’’ This probably will be the 
last associational sermon to be preached by a 
member of the body, as in the future the 
policy of going outside of the association for a 
preacher will be followed. Dr. Newman’s 
sermon made a fine ending to the old plan. 
But hereafter, as a compensation, the retiring 
‘moderator at the annual meeting will give an 
address on some subject connected with the 
life of the churches. This is the English 
custom. 

Two discussions should be mentioned. The 
one on the Redemption of the Home was in 
line with the suggestion of the committee of 
the National Council on marriage, divorce and 
the family. It was delightfully opened in a 
paper by Rey. S. L. Loomis, continued by 
Rev. W. O. Weeden of Upper Montclair, and 
then the whole house blazed away. The love 
of debate was shown in this and in the dis- 
cussion on Evangelistic Work by Pastors. 
Here Rev. C. H. Richards gave us the benefit 
of his wide experience in his usual bright 
and forcible way. Rey.S.N. Brown, a good 
example of the evangelistic pastor, followed. 
Mrs, Aliee May Scudder addressed the meet- 
ing in her inimitable way on the work of her 
beloved Endeavor Society. ; 

Secretary Daniels conducted a foreign mis- 
sionary hour, with Miss Kyle of the W. B. M., 
Mr. D. §. Herrick, under appointment for 
India, and Rey. E. S. Hume, returned from 
India, to help him. Our other benevolent so- 
cieties will have their turn in future years, 
but representatives of all were present to 
give five-minute greetings. Two illustrated 
sermons were given, one to boys and girls by 
Rev. C. H. Patton, showing the use of object 


lessons, and one by Rey. E. A. Lawrence, re- 
vealing the effectiveness of the stereopticon 
in preaching. Dr. Stimson of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, already greatly in demand, de- 
lighted us with his presentation of the “ min- 
isterial aid’? cause. A committee was ap- 
pointed and henceforth we shall do our duty 
by our ministerial brethren in need. 

But the special exercises of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary were the feature of the meeting. 
There were with us Dr. Strieby, full of elo- 
quent power as ever; ‘‘ Father Brown,” be- 
loved by all; General Howard, who was the 
first moderator we had and.who conducted 
the early fighting for Congregationalism in 
the nation’s capital; also Dr. Presbrey, editor 
of Public Opinion, another old-timer from 
Washington; Secretary G. M. Boynton, once 
our association secretary ; Deacon Holmes, to 
represent the laymen; Rey. F. A. Johnson, 
our beloved secretary for half our history; 
and Dr. A. H. Bradford, our twenty-three 
years pastor. These all told of the good times 
gone by. Then Dr. A. E. Dunning spoke on 
Congregationalism in the United States Dur- 
ing the Next Twenty-five Years. We espe- 
cially enjoyed the’ “‘new short creed based 
upon the Westminster Confession,’? which he 
suggested for the use of our Presbyterian 
brethren. COUN 


STATE MEETING AT TOLEDO, O. 

An annual meeting of the Congregational 
Association of Ohio well represents the varied 
activities of the 250 Congregational churches 
in the State and the liberty of our polity. The 
association has the constitutional power to 
transform itself by a simple vote into the 
Ohio Home Missionary Society, and in the 
course of its two days’ deliberations it fre- 
quently and gracefully executes this light- 
ning change. The Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief is a close corporation but the association 
elects its annual officers. The Oberlin Mis- 
sionary Home is legally owned by an inde- 
pendent corporation but a definite number 
of its trustees are elected by the State as- 
sociation, and if it should ever be thonght 
necessary to require theclogical qualifications 
for admission to the privileges of the home 
the association could change the complexion 
of the board in three years. A board of vis- 
itors of Oberlin Theological Seminary is an- 
nually elected by the State association, but 
their powers are purely reportorial and the 
union between the association and the semi- 
nary is born and dies every year, and does not, 
like the Andover Board of Visitors, ‘“‘ continue 
upon visitatorial principles as the sun and 
moon forever.’’ This year the association has 
nominated to the American Board Rev. J. W. 
Hubbell and President J. W. Simpson, from 
whom the board may elect the three-fourths 
of a corporate member assigned to Ohio Con- 
gregationalists by the law of averages. Any 


dangerous tendencies toward centralization | 


and the possible Presbyterianizing of Ohio 
Congregationalism are neutralized by the val- 
uable researches and publications of the Ohio 
Church History Society, which maintains a 
chronological but not organic connection with 
the association by holding its annual mecting 
just before it, and makes sure that the Egyp- 
tian bondage of Presbyterians and the wilder- 
ness wanderings of the plan of union shall 
not be forgotten now that our people have 
come into their inheritance. 

Every year, too, the association details one 
of its trusted ministers to watch each of our 
benevolent societies and their concise reports 
are supplemented by brief addresses from 
officers of the societies, who are always cor- 
dially welcomed but who neither expect nor 
are expected to reduce the State association 
to a federated clearing-house for denomina- 
tional benevolences. 

Strong and scholarly papers and ‘popular 
addresses find large place on the program, and 
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the range of topics shows that the annual 
meeting is properly regarded as a means of 
promoting intellectual development and spir- 


itual power and gaining practical wisdom in 


dealing with present day problems. 

President Simpson of Marietta preached the 
annual sermon and Rey. J. M. Merrill was 
moderator. Rev. G. R. Leavitt occupied by 
special appointment a full hour with a paper 
upon The Offense of the Cross as an Element 
in Christian Testimony, and the interest of 
the large assembly did not flag for a moment. 
Rev. James Brand was assigned another full 
hour for a thorough examination of the now 


practical question, Ought Women to be Pro- — 


hibited from Entering the Gospel Ministry ? 
and frequent applause demonstrated not only 
the association’s appreciation of his clear 
exegesis and strong arguments but its sub- 
stantial agreement with his unequivocal po- 


sition that there is no warrant in Scripture or 


reason for closing the doors of the ministry 
today to those women whose only disqualifi- 
cation is their sex. 

Prof. H. C. King made Some Suggestions 
from Psychology the theme of a popular and 
stimulating address, and Prof. A. H. Currier 
impressed upon the large evening audience the 


Duty of Individual. Christians and Churches 


in Regard to Bringing Young Men into. the 
Ministry. 


The association attacked the Problem of the” 


City, especially discussing the Work of the 
Local Church in its Solution and the Co-oper- 
ation of the Churches. Rev. Alexander Milne 
read a paper upon The Minister’s Attitude to 
the, Higher Criticism, which in its clear defini- 
tions and kindly spirit was an excellent illus- 
tration of the subject. 

Resolutions protesting against farther agita- 
tion of the Sunday opening question were tel- 
egraphed to Director-General Davis. A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with Free 
Baptists and express our cordial welcome to 
any movement which will bring these two de- 
nominations into closer fellowship either of 
organization or of work, 

The next meeting will be held with the Wal- 
nut Hills Church, Cincinnati. And the asso- 
ciation agreed to meet in Marietta in 1896 te 
assist in celebrating the centennial of the first 
church in the Northwest Territory, and ap- 
pointed a special committee to begin arrange- 
ments for a series of historical papers in view 
of that event. I, W. M. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA. 

‘*A bunch of concentrated energy so vital 
and magnetic that we feel it draw,” was the 
remark of a busy man in a neighboring town 
concerning Ridgeville and the new Congrega- 
tional college and church. 

Thirty-four churches were represented by 
130 delegates and visitors at the annual meet- 
ing, May 9-12, in this. new center of Congrega- 
tionalism. The older churches of Eastern In- 
diana responded with much joy and enthusi- 
asm to the decision of the brethren to convene 
in their new and most important sister church. 
High water-mark was reached in-attendanee 
and interest. Five organizations concentrated 
forces—the Ridgeville College Directory, the 
State W.B.M.I.and W.H. M. U. and H.M.S. 
and the General Association. ; 


The gigantic lawn letters, C.S. A., on the 


beautiful green of the West campus, the col- 
lege, the complete ceremonial arrangements 
for entertainment and choir music, the grand 
display of natural gas flaming heavenward 
from a standpipe, the cheerful Christian hospi- 
tality of college and homes, all combined to 
surprise and delight the guests. ; 

College Hall was filled first Tuesday night 
with the W. B. M. I., of which Mrs. W. F. 
Brunner is president. Miss Tyler of Natal, 
South Africa, and Dr. Pauline Root of Madura, 
India, raised the audiences to the hights of 
missionary enthusiasm, The Indiana women 
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made.an effective re-enforcement; $1,200 had 
been raised and the “‘ Carrie Bell Memorial” 


furthered. The home department, with Mrs. 


E.C. Bell as president, made an equally effect- 
ive showing. Rev. F. E. Knopf delivered a 
strong, clear-cut, opening discourse. J. W. 
Frederick, M.D., voiced the welcome of the 


little city, and the retiring moderator, Dr. 


J. H. Crum, responded. 


AS was natural the interests of Ridgeville 
College came to the front. Thursday the best 
hours of the afternoon session were given to 
this young child of Congregationalism. Dr. 
J. H. Crum, Prof. W. A. Bell, Dr. J. A. Ham- 
ilton, W. F. Brunner, Esq., and others spoke 
burning words, awakening hearty and practi- 
cal enthusiasm that bore fruit in pledges and 
gifts. ; 

Another marked feature of the meeting came 
on Friday morning, when the cause of church 
extension and evangelization in the great, 
rapidly-growing natural gas region near the 
college was brought before the H. M.S. The 
executive committee pleaded for enlargement 


"of the work. A great manufacturing district is 


forming in Hastern Indiana and the probabil- 
ity of a maximum ratio of increase in wealth 
and population seems assured. Dr. William 
Kincaid in both his addresses won hearts and 
enkindled zeal. The’woman’s home mission- 
ary hour, with addresses from Miss Emerson 
and Secretary Taintor, added fuel to the fire. 
Drs. Duncan, Whittlesey, Wright and Barton 
presented the various phases of national and 
world-wide work. 

The attendance was unusually large through- 
out. Rev. J. W. Wilson made an admirable 
moderator, and an important report on the 
revision of the constitution was presented by 
Dr. N. A. Hyde and adopted. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS. 

The Congregational life of Kansas is in a 
most interesting condition. 
was taken at the General Association to begin 


a gradual approach to self-support, by which. 


no more aid is to be received from outside the 
State after 1900. The meeting this year at 
Great Bend, May 4-8, had to do with this prob- 
lem and with missionary conditions attending 
it. With the gradual surrender of outside aid 
there is.manifestly a rising tide of missionary 
purpose. - 

The meeting began with a discussion of feas- 
ible lines of church work in our cities and of 
the means of reaching and molding our rural 
population under abiding forms of institu- 
tional Christianity. Again and again the 
thought came back to the missionary purpose 
which is burning in the hearts of Kansas 
Congregationalists. The sermon by a pastor 
who has inaugurated what may be called in- 
stitutional work for farmers gave great im- 
pulse to the missionary spirit. This church 
in Salina has employed an assistant pastor, 
who, with the pastor, is to carry the ministry 


_of that city into the country for miles around 


and bring the rural population into connec- 
tion with the city church. There is great faith 
that the thing can be done and other churches 
are waking up to a widening of their work. 
The surrender of outside aid does not mean 
any diminution of home missionary work. 
Tt means that we are to raise more money and 
do more work in the State, and that those who 
give to the cause of home missions may know 


‘that what Kansas now begins to surrender is 
' free to do Christ’s work elsewhere without 


loss to us. 

An evening with Prof. Graham Taylor of 
Chicago gave a still more powerful impulse to 
the missionary ‘purpose. He spoke on The 
Church for the Community and showed us 
how to make it so. If New England can un- 
derstand how the man she gave us is moving 
us to better things throughout the West she 
will be reconciled to her loss. 
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Rev. N. H. Whittlesey was present to make 
known the need of ministerial relief, which he 
did in an appeal that moved every heart. 
The Sunday school cause was represented by 
Rev. C. A. Towle. Dr. C. C. Creegan, always 
welcome to Kansas, spoke on foreign mis- 
sions. Dr. Cobb put the church building 
interests effectually before the brethren, Dr. 
Roy pleaded with his usual earnestness for 
our brothers in red and yellow and black. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton came as a stranger to 
many and won all hearts by his strong appeal 
for home missions. The papers and discus- 
sions by the Kansas brethren, and the women, 
too, were of a high order. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the Great Bend people 
and pastor for their thoughtful provision for 
the association. Ba. 


A TEXAS MEETING. 


The North Texas Association held its meet- 
ing, May 2, 3, with the First Church of Dallas, 
where it came into being a decadeago. Many 
who were present at that first meeting at- 
tended this. Of the ministers who assisted in 
the formation of the association Rev. Messrs. 
E. F. Fales and C. I. Scofield alone remain. 
The humble frame chapel of those days has 
given place to the beautiful edifice of brick 
and stone, with all the modern appliances, 
which is now the home and workshop of the 
First Church, and the membership of forty 
has become more than 400, 

With these substantial evidences of growth 
and permanency about them it is no matter of 
wonder that the association assembled in 
genial and confident mood. This was con- 
firmed by the announcement made at the first 
session that the Main Street Church of Paris 
had reached its majority and assumed self- 
support. It was cheerfully conceded by the 
delegates from that church that this result 
was due, under God, to the present pastor, 
Rey. Luther Rees. He is the son of a venera- 
ble Welsh minister and was a remarkably 
successful business man, but the conviction 
that he was called to preach became too deep 
to be resisted and he joyfully gave up a busi- 
ness career in which he was rapidly gain- 
ing wealth and took a thorough course of 
study in the Southwestern School of the Bible, 
an institution which has grown out of the 
teaching work of Mr. Scofield and the imper- 
ative demand for ministers trained upon and 
for this difficult home missionary field. 

All the churches reported rapid and sub- 
stantial growth, and one, Palestine, the com- 
pletion of a new building of brick and stone. 
The report of acting Superintendent Scofield 
demonstrated the greatness and urgency of 
our denominational opportunity in Texas. 
This was shown to be practically unlimited, 
but especial emphasis was laid on the duty of 
evangelizing the 200,000 Mexicans in the State. 
A beginning has been made in El Paso, where 
is the first Spanish Congregational church in 
the United States. Attention was also called 
to Lake Charles College and its needs. 

The program took something of the form of 
a symposium on the Christian ministry, the 
topics being: The Minister and the Word, The 
Minister and the Sunday School, The Minis- 
ter’s Shepherd Work and The Minister’s Own 
Walk. Variety was given to the discussion 
by an address by a layman on What Does the 
Pew Expect of the Minister? and another 
What Does the Minister Expect fromthe Pew? 
An expository study on Sonship and Adoption 
and an address on The Baptism of the Holy 
Spirit were the closing features of the session. 

For the first time in nine years the associa- 
tion rejoiced in the presence of one of the sec- 
retaries of the H.M.S., Rev. William Kincaid. 
Besides presenting the work of the society, 
Dr. Kincaid spoke helpfully for foreign mis- 
sions and his presence and counsels were full 
of inspiration. s. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


At the installation of Rev. F. W. Merrick over the 
South Evangelical Church of West Roxbury high 
tribute was paid Dr. A. H. Quint for his service te 
the church during the critical period between pas- 
torates. 


Owing to failing eyesight Dr. H. J. Patrick, pastor 
of the Second Church, West Newton, is obliged te 
give up regular pastoral work. The parish hasvoted 
him a salary of $1,000 and the parsonage. He will 
continue in active service till his successor is 
chosen. 


The church in Auburndale at the Jast communion 
received nineteen on confession of Christ and two 
by letter. An impressive feature was the baptism 
and reception of an entire family—father and mother 
and two grown-up sons. Two others received were 
children of missionaries residing at the Missionary 


- Home. 


The Essex South Conference at its meeting in 
Salem last week considered The Changed Relations 
Between the Church and the World, An Appeal for 
a Higher Life, The French Canadian Problem, Some 
Experiments in Work for Boys and Girls and Work 
Among Our American Population. Rev. G. W. 
Smith, D. D., president of Trinity College, Hartford, 


- addressed the Essex Congregational Club, May 15, 


on The French, Dutch and the Six Nations. 


The Merrimac Valley Congregational Club met at 
Lawrence, May 8. The principal addresses were on 
How to Save the Boys, by Rev. C. M. Southgate, and 
Boys of Tomorrow, by Rey. A. E. Winship. 


The annual meeting of the Essex North Confer- 
ence, May 10, crowded the spacious audience: room 
of the Prospect Street Church, Newburyport. Rev. 
J.D. Kingsbury set forth the Signs of the Suprem- 
acy of the Church and Rey. G. H. Reed answerec& 
the question, What Can the Church Learn from 
Other Organizations? The discussion which fol- 
lowed was so animated that it took up the whole 
morning session. No harsh words were spoken 
against secret orders; the good in them was con- 
ceded, but it was vigorously maintained that this 
good is derived from the divine institution which 
Jesus founded, and which should be so fraternal and 
charitable as to leave no room for other orders. Mr. 
Reed made a good point in showing that the church 
might profit in its treatment of ex-pastors by the 
way lodges treat past grand masters. In the after- 
noon the only subject which there was time to con- 
sider was, Should Public School Instruction be Sec- 
ularized? P 


The church in Pepperell, by removing the evening 
service from the vestry to the main audience-room 
and advertising special lectures, concerts and stere- 
opticon sermons, has tripled the size of the congre- 
gations. The Sundays for several weeks are set 
apart for special services—one each for the Y, P- 
S.C. E., G. A. R., old folks, children, and missions. 


Barnstable Conference, which met in Orleans last 
week, heard addresses and papers on these subjects : 
The Outlook for Congregational Churches in Barn- 
stable County, Why Are There no More Conversions? 
Church Finances, Is the Christian Church 1m Touch 
with the Laboring Classes? Preparation Needed for 
the Work of the, Pastorate, The Distinctive Fea- 
tures of Congregationalism and the Relations of the 
Sunday School to the Church. Home missions, the 
Woman’s Board, the Seaman’s Friend Society and 
the Y. P. S. C. E. were represented. 


The Fall River Congregational Club met May 9. 
The address was by Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., on The 
American in Holland and Holland in America. It- 
was ladies’ night. By invitation Judge James M. 
Morton of the Supreme Court and other leading 
men of different denominations of the city were 
present. : 


At the Worcester Central Conference held in 
Shrewsbury, May 8, the topies discussed were: Our 
Sabbath Evening Service—What Shall It Be? Our 
Sunday School Department—-How Can We Make It 
More Efficient? and Our Christian Endeavor Depart- 
ment—Its Importance, Opportunity and Dangers. 


During the two years of Rey. F. E. Ramsdell’s 
pastorate in Gardner seventy-eight have been re- 
ceived to the church. Of the twenty-six who have 
joined on confession the second year fifteen have 
been young men. The church building is being 
reconstructed at an expense of $30,000, all of which 
has been pledged. 

Throughout the winter months a quiet revival in- 
terest characterized the services at the East Church 
in Ware, and a few special meetings were held in 
which the pastor, Rev. A. B Bassett, was assisted 
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by Rey. F. L. Goodspeed, One concrete outcome 
was the reception by the church, May 7, of eighteen 
converts. Mr. E. H. Baker’s large Bible class of 
young men is a valuable addition to the Sunday 
school, and is marked by brisk and profitable dis- 
cussion, in which the members generally take 
part. A number are enrolled among the Christian 
Workers who hold services in the outlying districts. 


The resignation by Rey. C. E. Amaron of the 
presidency of the French Protestant College at 
Springfield, which he founded, removes one who 
was peculiarly fitted for that difficult and responsi- 
ble position. But its onerous duties, together with 
his great bereavement in the death of his wife, have 
made rest imperative. He is a strong force in the 
French Protestant cause throughout New England, 
and it will not be easy to fill the place thus suddenly 
made vacant. 


The church at Great Barrington has issued its 
annual Year-Book, a pamphlet of thirty-eight pages. 
It is a model of its kind, containing, in addition to 
the statistics,a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion and general reading matter.——The last serv- 
ices in the old meeting house at Housatonic were 
held on May 7. The pastor, Rev. A. J. Benedict, 
preached a farewell sermon to the old structure. 


The evening service of the church in North Adams, 
Rey. J. P. Coyle, pastor, was conducted last Sunday 
by self-supporting young women as a memorial of 
Lucy Larcom. Seven took part and President Carter 
of Williams made remarks. 


During the six years of Rev. C.S. Sargent’s pas- 
torate at Adams 224 have joined the church and no 
communion has passed without additions. Between 
$40,000 and $50,000 have been raised for Christian 
work, The church will soon break ground for a 
congregation house, to contain an auditorium, Sun- 
day school rooms, parlors, dining-room, reading- 
room and young people’s room and a gymnasium in 
the third story. The whole will stand connected 
with the church and will cost between $20,000 and 
$30,000. On the same lot will be erected a parson- 
age to cost with the lot $10,000. These improye- 
ments will double the valye of present property and 
make it one of the finest in Western Massachusetts. 


Maine. 


Members of Bangor Seminary will during the 
summer supply the following churches: ©. D. 
Boothby at West Dresden, E. M. Kennison at Upton, 
W.E. Mann at Lincoln, F. K. Elisworth at Blanch- 
ard, W. W. Dorman in Waldo County and C. W. 
Fisher at Whiting. 

New Hampshire. 

It is with reluctance that the First -Church in 
Keene will part with Dr. C. E. Harrington, who has 
been its pastor for eight years. His efforts as a 
revival preacher have met with such success that 
he will devote his time for a year to that work, 
leaving his present charge in September.—The 
church in Peterboro has raised $5,000 for repairs on 
its house of worship. 


Vermont, 


Many persons have been hopefully converted at 
Ludlow and Chester within a few weeks in union 
meetings conducted by Evangelist E. A. Whittier. 


A Junior Endeavor Society was organized last 
month in the church in West Brattleboro. A Bible 
class of about thirty members meets regularly on 
Tuesday evenings to study Blakesley’s lessons on 
the life of Christ. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Lebanon rejoices in an addition of 
fourteen young people upon confession, the first 
addition of young people for several years. 


There has been an awakening of activity in the 
church in Thomaston since the coming of Rev. 
R. W. Sharp last. November. Congregations have 
increased, contributions have doubled ana sixty 
additions have been received. The King’s Daugh- 
ters have been active, and the Boys’ Brigade of 
thirty-two members, the Junior and Senior Endeavor 
Societies have pressed forward vigorously. 


Hartford Seminary, which has hitherto closed its 
year early in May, will not hold its anniversary 
until the first week in June. This lengthening of 
the spring term is balanced by a postponement of 
the opening of the fall term until the first week in 
October. 


The New London County Conference met at Ston- 
ington May 9. The sermon was by Rev. J. W. Bix- 
ler. The “state of religion,’ as indicated by the 
reports from the churches, is encouraging. Rey. 
F. P. Woodbury, D.D., spoke on Our Indian Prob- 
lem and Dr. W. A. Duncan on Methods of Sunday 
School Work. 


By the will of the late Elbert E. Edwards, Bridge- 
port hospital receives $3,000 and the church in Trum- 
bull $1,000.—The women’s society in the church 
at Shelton has selected a site for a new house of 
worship, and is working to purchase it. 


The Litchfield Northeast Conference met at New 
Hartford, May 9. Rev. Arthur Goodenough read a 
paper on conference reminiscences. Topics on the 
interest of farmers in the church were discussed by 
two active farmers, members of the conference. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The First Church in Lockport, Rey. J. W. Bailey, 
pastor, at the last communion received fifty-four 
new members, three of these by letter. Twelve 
heads of families were among the number. The 
membership has steadily increased during the past 
two years until it is now 475. 


LAKE STATES, 
Ohio. 


At thirty-four of the thirty-five communion sea- 
sons Rey. P. W. Sinks has conducted with the 
church in Painesville there have been additions to 
its membership, a total of 240. A course of sermons 
now being given by the pastor on Christianity and 
Human Affairs is awakening interest in the church 
and community. The topics are: Applied Christian- 
ity in relation to Politics, Commerce, Education, 
Social Problems, Humane Progress, Morals, the 
Children and Religion. 


The Washington Street Church, Toledo, is one of 
the best known churches in Ohio. Organized in 
1873 with thirty-eight members, it now has 450, a 
Sunday school enrolling nearly a thousand and a 
fine new building costing $24,000. Rev. O. D. Fisher 
has been pastor for the past five years, covering the 
building period and most rapid growth of the 
church, and Mr. Marion Lawrance, who has an in- 
ternational reputation as a Sunday school worker, 
has been the Sunday school superintendent since 
1876. Mr. Lawrance is also an enthusiastic musical 
director and under his leadership the volunteer 
chorus choir of the church provided for the closing 
session of the State Association a somewhat novel 
but eminently appropriate and attractive feature, a 
historical cantata, The Pilgrim Fathers. 

Michigan. 

The church in Chesaning has just secured a new 
parsonage and is-free from debt except a loan 
of $400 from the C. C. B. S.A Congregational 
church has been organized at Pittsford by the con- 
solidation of the Free Baptist and Christian churches. 
The latter brings into the new body a good church 
building and parsonage. 


Twenty-six persons were received at the First 
Church, Jackson, Rev. W. C. Stiles, May 7, making 
fifty-one at, the two communions since the present 
pastorate began. Twenty-five of these have been on 
confession. These results have been entirely the 
truits of the regular pastoral work. A canvass for 
weekly offerings for the payment of an assistant 
pastor is being made with excellent prospect of 
success. : 
Wisconsin. 

At the First Church, Racine, Rey. C. H. Percival, 
pastor, May 7 was aday of inspiration. Thirty-three 
new members were received, twenty-six on con- 
fession. With this addition and with a growing 
congregation and Sunday school the outlook is 
hopeful. In addition to other lines of young peo- 
ple’s work a Boys’ Brigade has been organized, 


‘which is of great promise. 


A Norwegian church organized at Clintonville, 
May 6, sprang from the work of a Chicago student 
who found his countrymen destitute of religious 
services and so preached that many accepted the 
gospel. A congregation was gathered, which bought 
a vacant Lutheran house of worship and chose a 
qualified layman to be the pastor. The church was 
recognized by council, the minister ordained and 
the house of worship dedicated. The American 
church suspended its services and helped raise the 
money to pay for the meeting house. 


The church in Embarrass, hitherto yoked with 
another church, has decided to have a resident pas- 
tor and to push the work in the surrounding coun- 
try, which has been greatly neglected. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. ake 
On account of ill health Mr. E. V. Wight of Chi- 
cago Seminary has given up his appointment at 
Moorland. His place will be filled by Mr. A. S. 
Wheelwright, a recent graduate of Weston College. 
—Mr. F. D. Jackson of Chicago is to spend the 
summer in new fields in Winnebago County, with 
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headquarters at Thompson.—Mr. Virgil Boyerfof 
Oberlin Seminary will spend his vacation with the 


Lakeside church, assisting the pastor, Rey. R: BR. — 


Wood.—tThe Washta church will be supplied dur- 
ing the summer by Mr. Samuel Simpson of Oberlin. 


The church in Grinnell has voted to build galleries 
which will add 400 sittings to the auditorium. A 
new ventilating shaft will also be put in, and other 
improvements, to cost $3,000, made if the funds 
can be raised. 


During the five years’ pastorate of Rey. A.S. 
Badger at Hampton ninety-seven were received to 
membership, a fine parsonage secured, $2,993 raised 
for benevolences, a ladies’ missionary society and 
Senior and Junior Endeavor Societies organized. 


The Mitchell Association met in Forest City May 
2,3. The work of the American Board was admira- 
bly presented by Rev. N. L. Packard. The other 
missionary societies also had their full share of 
attention in the addresses of pastors, secretaries 
and missionaries. Ample time was given to the 
reports from the churches, which were full of hope 
and courage. Rey. F. L. Fisk preached. The pa- 
pers and discussions were on Reliance on the Holy 
Spirit, Encouragements in Pastoral Work, and 
Courses of Reading. The new church at Buffalo 
Center was received by the association. 


Minnesota. 


A revival of much power has been enjoyed by the 
church in Faribault, Rey. C. W. Merrill assisting 
the pastor, Rev. S.A. Wallace. There are a large 
number of converts.——The Paynesville church has 
held evangelistic services with the assistance of 
Evangelist D. M. Hartsough. There were many con- 
verts and a good work in the church. Nine were re- 
ceived at the last communion as the first fruits. 


Evangelist Hartsough also held revival services at 
Minneiska. As aresult a church of thirty-two mem- 
bers was formed. Rey. R. W. Harlow has been in- 
vited to visit it with a view to becoming pastor. This 
movement is the outgrowth of meetings held by 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Medlar and H. A. Risser. The 
church has united with Winona Conference.—A 
church was organized at McKinley on the Mesaba 
Iron Range, May 2, Rev. Messrs. Merrill, Noyes, Her- 
rick and Morley taking part in the services. A 
meeting house is to be built at once. The work is 
under the care of Rey. G. E. Northrup who preaches 
at Merritt, where a meeting house is nearing com- 
pletion, and at several other points. An evangelist 
is sent to assist him on this large field, embracing 
seven different towns separated from each other by 
almost impassable roads. 


Winona Conference met at Rochester, May 9, 10. 
The Lordship of Christ, The Christian Home, For- 
eign Missions, Sunday Schools and National Eyan- 
gelization were among the topics considered. Some 
of the churches reported revivals, especially the 
Second Church, Winona, which has been greatly 
strengthened. 


Owatonna Conference met at Fairibault, May 9-11, 
Rey. ©. J. Swain preaching the opening sermon. 


Church reforms, the Sunday school, the church int 


its various internal workings and missions were dis- 
cussed. Reports from the churches showed mate- 
rial progress and revivals. 3 


Mankato Conference met at Waseca with a small 
attendance. Reports from the churches showed a 
prosperous year, many having been blessed with re- 
vivals. Some pastors were detained by special sery- 
ices. The Evangelistic Church, The Relation of Our 
Church to Missions, How to Evangelize the Com- 
munity were the themes before the conference. 
Rey. Robert McCune preached the sermon. 


Nebraska. 

The church at Bloomfield, Rev. J. W. Hardy, pas- 
tor, dedicated its house of worship May 7, Superin- 
tendent Bross preaching morning and evening. The 
property cost $2,145.and all had been raised except 


$80 which was given in free will offerings. Itisa ' 


commodious building for a new town. Ithasa prayer 
meeting recom and is seated with assembly chairs. 
When the prayer meeting room is open about 200 
people can be accommodated. : 


The Lincoln Association met with Plymouth 
Church, Lincoln, May 10-11. The opening sermon 
was by Rev. H.S. Wannamaker. The woman’s mis- 
sionary hour presented an interesting program and 
an hour was given to the discussion of the theme 
Missionary Entbusiasm, led by Superintendent 
Bross. 
terests, and Weeping Water Academy had a large 
place on the program. The reports showed good 
progress. Rev. J. G. Taylor, formerly pastor of the 
Nebraska City church and for seventeen years at 


Christian Endeavor work, Sunday school in- . 


«“& 
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Melrose Highlands, Mass., was present and had a 
warm greeting from old friends. 


The church at Cowles, Rev. H. D. Platt, pastor, 
meta few days ago to vote upon the usual applica- 
tion for aid to the home missionary society, and in- 
stead of doing that the members addressed them- 
selves to the work of pledging the amount needed 
among themselves and in a few minutes it: was all 
raised, much to the joy of pastor and people and to 
the relief of the home missionary board. Mr. Platt 
preaches also at Pleasant Ridge. 


The church at Wisner is making advance under 
the leadership of the pastor, Rev. P. H. Hines. The 
women have effected various improvements about 
the property, and trees were planted on Arbor Day. 
The church having been much weakened by removy- 
als has expected to be compelled to ask aid from 
the-A. H. M.S., but so far the people are going 
bravely on unaided. 


The addition of sixteen to the First Church, Lin- 
coln, May 7, keeps the membership in advance of all 
other churches in the State. The prosperity of its 
various departments shows the advantage of a per- 
manent pastorate. The pastor, Rev. Lewis Gregory, 
has been with the church since October, 1875. 


7 North Dakota. 

Rey. H. A. Brown has closed a prosperous year 
with the church at Valley City, twenty-three being 
received to membership. The building has been 
painted, a furnace put in and other improvements 
made. He leaves only because of the continued ill 
health of his wife. Rev. Henry Holmes is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brown with a three months’ engagement. 
Mr. Brown is to assist Superintendent Simmons for 
a short time in general missionary work. 


Rey. John Orchard is closing his first year’s work 
at Dickinson with substantial evidences of progress. 
A new vocalion and an efficient organist and choir 
add greatly to the interest. Extra seats made nec- 
essary by the increased congregations have been 
procured. Mr. Orchard has a bi-weekly appoint- 
ment at Sentinel, Butte and Medora on week days 
when the people are glad to secure preaching hay- 
ing lived for years without it. He has organized 
Sunday schools at each point. 


Rey. W. H.Gimblett at Carrington received eleven 
to fellowship May 7, the results of a recent series of 
meetings.—H. E. Hendrick, a student from Chi- 
cago, is helping Rey. H. E. Compton of Sykeston in 
the work in Wells County, where are several new 
openings on account of the building of the ‘‘Soo” 
Railroad.——Rev. T. W. Thurston of Dawson is to 
have the help of a student for the summer at 
Tappan, taking.up outside work. 


Colorado. 


The people at Eaton gave a hospitable welcome to 
the Denver Association May 3,4. The Church—Its 
Financial Matters, Its Spiritual Life and Its Rela- 
tions to the Laboring Classes, The Christian Sab- 
bath and Christian Education were among the 
topics considered. 


The Congregational Union of Denver was organ- 
ized April 21. Its object isto bring the city churches 
into closer fellowship and aid in the promotion of 
their common interests and work. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 

The Los Angeles Association, including six coun- 
ties, was largely attended in Plymouth Church. 
Added interest was given by the presence of that 
father in Israel Rey. Sherlock Bristol. Suggestive 
papers were given on How to Increase Church At- 
tendance, The Dangers and Upportunities Before 
Our Young People in Christian Endeavor, The Pres- 
ent Status of the Home Missionary Work and Its 
Pressing Needs. Geneval prosperity was indicated 
by the reports from the churches. 


The Y.P.S. C.E. at Buena Park has established a 
Teading room, furnishing it with daily papers and 
the leading magazines. A library suitable for all 
ages is being provided by the Sunday school. 


The Third Church, Los Angeles, holds two cottage 
meetings per week in addition to the usual prayer 
meetings.—tThe church in East Los Angeles has 
paid its debt and oe the past year added sixty 


members, 


Especially encouraging is the midweek meeting 
in the First Church, San Francisco. More are pres- 
ent than have been known for years, sometimes as 
many as 200. Mr. Samuel D. Mayen has for twenty- 
one years been organist of this church. Reference 
to this anniversary was Pecently made by the pastor, 
Dr. C. O. Brown. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Humboldt 
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Association at Rohnerville in April every minister 
in the county was present; also a large delegation 
fromthe churches. Rev. Griffith Griffiths preached 
the sermon. Interesting papers were read on Aims 
and Methods of Y. P. S. C. E., Future Probation, 
The Intermediate State, and a clever dissertation 
was given on The Philosophy of Virtue and Vice. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The sixty-ninth anniversary of the American Sun- 
day School Union, observed recently in New York 
City, showed a fruitful year’s work; 1,546 new 
schools were started and 404 revived which had been 
disbanded. Missionaries are employed by the Union 
who engage.in house to house visitation, and the 
number of calls made by them was 76,755. A large 
number of conversions were reported, also the or- 
ganization of 186 churches. 


The thirtieth international convention of Y.M.C. 
Associations held at Indianapolis, May 10-14, ha 
its full quota of delegates and lacked none of the 
enthusiasm and stimulus which always mark these 
occasions. On Sunday the pulpits, as usual, were 
filled by representative men belonging to this ag- 
gressive Christian brotherhood. The last meeting 
for men only was addressed by L. W. Munhall and 
ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker. Work among 
special classes, boys, students, railroad employés, 
commercial travelers, etc., occupied a large place in 
the discussions and will be published in the official 
Year-Book soon to be issued. 


The Baptists and Free Will Baptists in Michigan 
have recently held a conference, attended by repre- 
sentative men, and have agreed upon a basis of 
union in which the matters of predestination and 
free will are not to be insisted upon as a test of 
fellowship, and in giving the invitation to the com- 
munion table a general statement is to be made not 
excluding those who have not been immersed. It 


‘is thought that the churches will ratify the agree- 


ment and these two bodies will then come into or- 
ganic unity. The Free Will Baptists are quite 
strong in Michigan and have an excellent college at 
Hillsdale. Our denomination in the past has been 
greatly enriched by ministers from that body, such 
as Drs. M. W. Fairfield, E. B. Fairfield, D. M. Fisk 
and others. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


CLARK, William J., to La Moille, Ill. Has begun work. 
EDWA RDS, Jonathan, accepts call to Pilgrim Ch., 
Beokene and Pleasant Prairie, Wn., and has begun 


ork. 

HALE, Edson D., moreres call to Lincoln, Cal. 

HENDERSON, H., of Marshall, Io., to Grand 
Island, Neb, totes 

HERRON, George D., of Burlington, Io., to new chair of 
applied Christianity in Iowa College. 

ISAACS, William, to Williston, N.D. Accepts. 

KENNISTON, William B. , accepts call to Perry, Me. 

MEAD, Henry B., declines call to Scotland, Ct. 

MORTON, W. Henry, of Oberlin Seminary, to Unionville 
and North Madison, O., for one year, with permission 
to continue his studies. Accepts. 

PALMER, Edwin B., treasurer Massachusetts H. M. S., 
to become treasurer A. H.M.S. Declines. 

PATOHIN, Jobn, accepts call to Coe Ridge. O, 

PATTERSON, George W., of Hamilton, N.Y., to East St. 
Johnsbury and Kirby, Vt. 

PATTON, Myron O., of Bangor Seminary, to Boothbay 
Harbor, Me. 

PRIOR, A E., of Oberlin Seminary, to Minden City and 
Helena, Mich. Accepts. 

REDGRAVE, Charles A., to Wapping, Ct., for one year. 

ece 
ras hate IF FE, Charles H.,of Hancock, Minn., to Granite 


SMALL, Henry E., of Yale Seminary, to Branford, Ct. 

STEPHENS, J. Vincent, of Cleveland, O., to Radnor and 
South Radnor. Accepts. 

STURTEVANT, Ernest W., of Lay College, Revere, 
Mass., to Hartland, Vt. 

TODD. ‘Albert By accepts call to Bethany Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass 

TODD, Henry C., to permanent pastorate at Eagle River, 
Wis., with increased salary. Accepts. 

TUTHILL, C. Julian, of Andover Seminary, to Sayles 
Memorial Ch. (Independent), Saylesville, R. I. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
DODGE, John E., i. May 11, Lake View Ch., nee Cn 


Mass. Sermon by Rey. W. V. W. Davis other 
parts nee Rey. Messrs. A. H. Cooldze, Archibald MeCul- 


lagh, C. M. Southgate, W. T. Sleeper and G. H. Gould, 
GREEN, Harvey B., 7. Second Ch., Hartford, Vt. Ser- 

mon by Rey. J. M. Greene, D. D. 
Parts 


HARDY, William P., 0. p. May 4, San Rafael, Cal. 
by Key. Messrs. William Rader, (;eorge Mooar, J. H. 
eee W.. C. Pond, EF. B. Pulian. ©. S. 

. K, Harrison. 


Nash and 


HULBERT J oo, 0. eens my 4 Princeton, Minn. Sermon 
Ne Rev, oC Hulbert, D. D.; other parts by Rey. 
essrs. arte Wells, D. D., W. H. Skemp, W. H. Evans, 


M. A. Sievons and Willian Moore. 

JENSEN, Charles J., 0.p. May 6, Seandinayian Ch., 
Clintonville, Wis. Sermon by Prof. R. A. Jernberg; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. C. T. Dymness, S. Staalesen 
and T. G. Grassie. 

MERRICK, Frank W., i. May 11, South Evangelical Ch., 
West Roxbury, Mass, Sermon by Rey. Arthuy Little, 
D.D.; other parts by Rey. Messrs. Ne bemine Boynton, 
J.B. ‘Seabury, A. H. Plumb, D.D., A. H. Quint, D. D., 
and N. G. ork Dad; 

SANFORD, W. R., 0. p. Allison, To. 

TATE, William Ja o. May 10, Windsor Locks, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. B. Ww. Lockhart; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. F. B. Make eee Williston Walker and Mi- 
chael Burnham, D. 


dee denations: » 


BADGER nay S., Hampton, Te 
BROWN, Henry A., Valley City, N. D. 


tenes Joseph W., Monticello, Io., withdraws resigna- 


FRANZ, Milton N., Amethyst, Col. 

GRIFFITH, William, Oberon, N.D., 
Niagara for a few months. 

JONES, Daniel I., Zanesville, O. 

MOORE, Frank L., Rico, Col: 

RIC HARDSON, Henry L., Ripon, Wis. 

ROSEWARNE, An C., Clintonville, Wis. 

ROUTLIFFE, Charles H., Hancock, Minn. 

STOKES, William Ds Bushwick Ave. Ch,, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 
VAN ANTWERP, John, Augusta, Mich. 
Churches Organized. 
‘CLINTONVILLE, Wis., Scandinavian, recognized May 
6. Eighteen members. 
MCKINLEY, Minn., May 2. Six members. 
MINNEISKA, Minn., May 7. Thirty-two members. 
a RAFAEL, Cal., recognized May 4. Nineteen mem- 
ers. 


and will supply at 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Adams, Mass., 4 8 Lebanon, Ct., 14 14 
Alpena, Mich., 37 40 Lincoln, Neb., First, 4 16 
Ames, Io., 5 10 Lockport, Ill. — 6 
Ashland, Neb., 2 6 Lockport, N. Y. “9 51 54 
Auburndale, Mass. +» 19 21 Madison Minn. re 4 4 
Bangor, Me., Central, 4 4 Marshall, Minn.,, ll 12 
Belgrade, Minn., iear9 Mazeppa, Minn., 5.5 
Beloit, Wis., Second, 3 5 Merrimac, Mass., 20 20 
Berkeley, Cal., First, 3 8 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Bethel, Ct. 7 7% Como Ave., 13 27 
Big Rapids, Mich.) lie 17; Fifth Ave., 16 18 
Brooklyn, N. Y., New First, 21 26 
England, 10 17 Lowry Hill, 6 8 
Rochester Ave., 5. 5 Oak Park, 5 6 
South, 75100 Park Ave., 22 32 
Buxton, N. D., 5 6 Plymouth, 45 64 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Vine, 29 29 
Pilgrim, 6 Nelson, N. H., 5 5 
Carrington, N.D., 8 ll New Milford, 'Cts; 5 6 


Central Falls, R. At, 11 18 Newport, N. i, — 


3 
First, 14 20 


Chelsea, Vt., 4 5 Norwalk, Ct., 

Chicago, Iu., Auburn Norwich, Ct., First, 2 4 
Park, NG Broadway, 10 16 
Covenant, 18 22 Oak Park, Ill., PAG 
Leavitt St., 7 11 Old Orchard, Mo., 2 3 
Millard Ave., 4 65 Painesville, O., Par et 
New England, 2 8 Passaic, N. J., 9 17 
Oakley Branch, 8 8 Paterson, N. J., 5. 5 
Pilgrim, 3 7 Paynesville,Minn., 6 9 
Plymouth, 7 10 Pepperell, Mass., 26 
Redeemer, ll 16 Platteville, Wis., 3°05 
South, 1 16 Pomona, Cal. ,Pilgrim,2 17 
Union Park, 8 13 Pr attville, Mich, A — 7 
Warren Ave., 20 30 Putnam, Ct., Ca) 

Clintonville, Wis., 10 10 Racine, Wis., First, 26 33 

Colchester, Ct., 12 14 Redwood, Cal., Dian) 

Columbus, O., East- River Point, R. L., LL) 4 
wood, 21 23 Rochester, Mich., — 6 
Plymouth, 6 9 Selma, Minn., 2 4 

Coventryville, N.Y., 4 7 Seymour, Ct., 4 7 

Cresco, Minn., 3 4 Shelburne, Mass., ZS 

Cripple Creek, Col., — 15 Shulleburg, Wis. = 5 

Denver, Col., First, 1 3 Springfield, Mo.,First,5 11 

eee Vt.; — 5 St. Louis, Mo. Me- 

Des Moines, Io., Pil- morial, — 3 
grim 6 8 Pilgrim, 2 3 

East Hartford, Ct. 8 13 Sterling, Kan., =n 

Elisworth, Minn., 5 10 St. Paul, Minn. »Pacifie,3 7 

Everett, Mass., First, 5 16 Tacoma, Wn., 5 25 

Fall River, Mass,, Tampa, Fla., 3 oT 
Central, 10 11 Taunton, Mass., 
press oS Union, 10 1 

Fargo,N.D.,Plymouth,3 3 Winslow, 6 8 

Gardner, Mass., 5 ll Toledo, O., First, 16 25 

Gilman, To. — 24 Tougaloo, Miss. Re 3. 3 

Goffstown, N. H. Usenet Trumbull, Ct., 3.3 

Grand Rapids, Aitich., Upper Montclair, 
Park, 5 15 .J. — 6 
Second, — 3 Valley’ City, N. D., 8 8 

Grinnell zEOs ' 16 Vergennes, Vt., 4 4 

Hartford, Ct., Fourth, 5 9 West Brattleboro, Vt. 6 6 6 

Housatonic, Mass. A 3 5 Westford, Vt. 3 

Huntsburg, O., 3 3 West Newton, Mass., i, 

Jackson, Mich., li 26 Second 3 6 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Whitman, Mass., Ips wily 
First, 11 17 Wilton, Ct. 3 4 

Kanaranzi, Minn., — 4 Wisner, Neb., — 4 

Kansas City, Mo., Worcester, Mass., 
Clyde, 5 15 Hope 13 15 

Keokuk, Io., 36 woe churches with 

Lacon, IL 4 7  twoorless, ll 18 

Lansing, Mich., — 6 

Conf., 990; Tot., 1,547. 


Total since Jan.1. Conf., 8,867; Tot., 19,742. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

At South Carolina’s convention last month it was 
reported that the number of societies in the State 
had doubled since the organization of the State 
union last November. 


A floating society has been organized on board the 
Massachusetts training-ship Enterprise ——Twenty- 
two Chinese Endeavorers from one society at Oak- 
land were present at a convention in California 
lately. ; 


In Euphrates College, Harpoot, a society has been 
formed among the students in the preparatory de- 
partment. On Christian Endeavor Day the Harpoot 
societies united in sending a box to their missionary 
in Kurdistan. Their gifts during the year have 
been equally divided between Africa and the: earth- 
quake sufferers at Malatia. 


After a pleasant stay for a few days at Adana Dr. 
Clark left there, March 27, for his tour through the 
interior of Turkey and reached Constantinople April 
20. In Tarsus he found two excellent societies and 
addressed the boys in St. Paul’s Institute. Among 
the resolutions adopted by the societies is this: ‘I 
will not look to the example of those who are older, 
but will look to Christ for my example.” The soci- 
eties in Turkey rest under great disadvantages, 
where it is possible for them to exist, as the govern- 
ment has determined to prevent the spread of the 
movement or the use of the name. In his addresses 
Dr. Clark was obliged to avoid the use of the words 
“endeavor,” “ society’? and ‘“‘ organization.” 
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After June 1 the managers of the different State 
excursions to Montreal will be provided with maps 
of the city and information to be furnished on appli- 
cation. More than twenty-five evangelical denomi- 
nations will be represented at the convention by 
speakers from forty-five States, five Territories and 
eleven Provinces, besides those from foreign lands. 
The presentation of banners will take place on 
Thursday night, two being given in the drill hall 
and two in the tent. The convention badge will be 
a ribbon bearing a maple leaf of white metal and 
the letters C, E. on a background of enamel. A spe- 
cial feature for which plans are being made is an 
evangelistic service to be conducted by Rey. B. Fay 
Mills and Rey. J. W. Chapman, D.D. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
GENERAL 8, C. ARMSTRONG, LL. D. 


General Armstrong’s parents went from Boston to 
New Bedford by stagecoach in 1831 to take passage 
on a whaling vesse] for the Hawaiian Islands, 
whither they were going as missionaries of the 
American Board. There Samuel C. was born in 1839, 
the second of a large family of boys and girls. His 
father entered the service of the Hawaiian govern- 
inent in 1847 as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, in which office he continued till his death in 
1860. In the same year his son Samuel came to the 
United States to complete his education at Williams 
College, where he graduated in 1862. He at once 
entered the Union army and was made captain of 
a company in the 125th Regiment, New York Vol- 
unteers. Not long after he was made lieutenant 
colonel of the 9th Regiment of colored United States 
troops, and later was promoted to the colonelcy of 
the 8th Regiment, also colored. He led these col- 
ored soldiers for two years and a half. His expe- 
rience among Hawaiians was of great advantage to 

‘him in this position, in which he held the love and 
confidence of his men while he maintained thorough 
discipline. 

In March, 1866, soon after the close of the war, he 
was relieved from service; but immediately General 
0. O. Howard, who was then commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, appointed him, with headquar- 
ters at Hampton, to have charge of ten counties in 
Eastern Virginia and to manage the ‘*‘ contraband” 
camp. He won the confidence of the negroes in 
his difficult task of attempting to adjust the rela- 
tions of the races. Seeing what might be done to 
elevate the colored people morally, socially and reli- 
giously, he communicated his views to the officers 
of the A. M. A. at New York, and as a result was ap- 
pointed to organize and take charge of the work he 
had planned with the expectation that another 
would be found to carry out his plans. 

That, was the beginning of Hampton Institute, 
whose noble history has become known in almost 
every village of the United States. He opened 
farm and workshops and schools, to which he re- 
ceived negroes and Indians of both sexes. He laid 
broad foundations for this Christian institution 
which has taught so many ignorant youth, handi- 
capped from the start by race prejudices, to fight 
the battle of life. The institute has contained as 
many as a thousand pupils at one time, and about 
that number are now there. He found teachers 
ready to follow his example of self-sacrifice and 
devotion and to share his spirit. He traveled in 
every direction to raise funds for the work. His 
hopeful spirit, his Christian kindness, his immense 
energy and his gracious manner won for him and 
his cause friends wherever he went. Few men have 
understood the Indians or have gained their confi- 
dence as he has. For twenty-five years he has stood 
for the principles and methods of Hampton Insti- 
tute till they have been reproduced in other schools 
in the South and West and are known and believed 
in throughout the land. Somewhat more than a 
year ago, while in Stoneham, Mass., speaking at a 
public meeting in behalf of his work, he was stricken 
with paralysis and for several weeks his recoy- 
ery was doubtful. He gained, however, sufficient 
strength to be removed to his home at Hampton, 
where he has enjoyed some measure of health. He 
made a journey to the South quite recently, speak- 
ing at the school in Tuskegee, Ala. He had just 
completed his last annual report of the work at 
Hampton. His death, which occurred Thursday, 


May 11, was the result of heart disease with other: 


cowplications. 

General Armstrong was twice married. Two 
daughters by his first wife survive. He was married 
in 1890 to Miss Alice Ford of Lisbon, N.H. A child 
was born to them a few weeks ago. Genera! Arm- 
strong was buried, as was fitting, with military 
hosors from the chapel of Hampton Institute May 


13. The services were conducted by Rev. H. B. 
Frissell, assisted by Rev. J. J. Grovett and Rev. Dr. 
Cheney of Boston. The body was escorted by six 
batteries of artillery to its last resting place, a 
private burying ground near the National Cemetery. 


REV. ANDREW J. DRAKE, 


This tireless home missionary pastor, one of the 
noblest among that devoted band of workers, was 
suddenly called from the midst of his labors May 5. 
He was born in Suckasunny, N.J., Dec. 10,1817, and 
without a full course either at college or theological 
seminary was ordained to the ministry at Oberlin, 
Aug. 5, 1845. The following September he was 
united in marriage to Sophia B. Coy of Michigan, 
and then began a yaried ministerial career, cover- 
ing a wide range of settlements in Waterbury, Ct., 
Lodi, O., Oswego and Atlanta, Ill., Mt. Pleasant, Io., 
Brimfield, Atkinson and St. Charles, Minn., and, 
finally, Dodge Center and Iroquois, $8. D. His wife 
has always been a true helpmeet, and of late years 
has preached almost as much as her husband, being 
at present the ordained pastor at Iroquois. The 
story of their experiences as frequently told at the 
annual meetings of the A.H.M.S. in Saratoga has 
always awakened deep interestin the self-sacrificing 
labors of the home misisonary, and they will be 
sadly missed at the coming anniversary. 


REV. ABEL HASTINGS ROSS, D.D. 


Dr. Ross died at his home in Port Huron, Mich., 
Saturday evening, Mayi13. He had been ill less than 
a week of erysipelas, and his condition was not con- 
sidered dangerous until Saturday morning. When 
it became apparent that death was at hand, he calmly 
set his house in order, giving specific directions 
for his funeral services Tuesday, and requesting 
that Rev. Dr. W..H. Davis of Detroit should take 
charge of them. 

Dr. Ross was born at Winchendon, Mass., April 28, 
1831. He graduated at Oberlin College in 1857, was 
ordained and installed pastor of the Congregational 
church, Boylston, Mass., in 1861. He served as pas- 
tor of the churches of Springfield, O., from 1866- 
1873, and Columbus, 1873-1875. He has been pastor 
of the church at Port Huron for nearly seventeen 
years, and has long been regarded as an authority 
on questions of church polity, and as one of the 
most influential ministers in the denomination. He 
has delivered courses of lectures on church polity 
at Oberlin Theological Seminary, and was appointed 
Southworth lecturer on Congregationalism in 1882. 
The lectures given under this appointment have 
been published by the C.S.S. and P. S. in a volume 
entitled The Church Kingdom. The same society 
also has issued his catechism entitled The Church 
of God, and a volume of sermons for children, Dr. 
Ross published in 1877 the Ohio Manual and in 1889 
a Pocket Manual of Congregationalism. He has 
written extensively in reviews and quarterlies on 
subjects of interest to the churches, and especially 
has ably advocated the plan of recognizing minis- 
ters as pastors of churches without legal forms of 
installation. He has been a frequent contributor to 
the Congregationalist, and articles from his pen are 
now in hand waiting for publication. 

Dr. Ross was a member of the party which went 
to the London Council in 1891 in the Steamship City 
of Chicago, and prominently participated in that 
council. He was a man of. devout spirit, warm 
heart anda strong mind, and his loss will be severely 
felt not only as a leader among the churches but as 
a beloved personal friend. Dr. Ross married, in 
November, 1860, Mary M. Gillman of Ogden, N.Y. 
Her sorrow and that of the mourning church at 
Port Huron will be shared by all the Congregational 
churches of Michigan and the wider fellowship of 
the churches of the Jand. 


REY. ROBERT W. MC ALL, D.D. 


The founder of the McAll Mission died in Paris, 
France, May 11, aged seventy-one years. Dr. McAll, 
a Congregational clergyman of Scotland, visited 
France with his wife in 1870, and became deeply in- 
terested in the people of the Belleville district in 
Paris. He distributed religious tracts among the 
Communists, and by his tact, devotion and kindness 
gained their confidence. The people asked him to 
hold meetings with them, and he responded by com- 
ing to live with them. Soon a hal) was opened, and 
came to be known as the McAll Mission. The work 
grew till other halls were opened in which the gospel 
was preached, hymns were sung and prayer offered 
and the poor made weleqme. Sunday schools were 
planted and the work spread to other cities. The 
mission has become widely known in this country, 
and the American McAII Mission, with headquarters 
in New York and branches in Boston and elsewhere, 
has for several years done effective service in rais- 


ing money for the work. Considerable sums have 


also been collected in Great Britain for this object. 

During the twenty-one years of the history of the 
mission, however, Dr. McAll and his wife have 
lived without salary on the income of a small for- 
tune which he inherited. All the money collected 
has gone to the support of the workers and halls 
where the meetings are held. Last year the French 
Government, in view of his services for the poor, 
honored him with a dedoration. About a year ago 
his health failed and he visited England to regain 
his strength. But he grew steadily worse and two 
months ago returned to Paris, where he died. His 
wife survives him, but they had no children. The 
work which he founded has long since outgrown 
his personal supervision, and will go on without 
interruption. Messrs. Necker and DuPuy are now 
in this country soliciting funds for it. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


WHAT MEN AND WOMEN SAY ABOUT IT, 


We have built these splendid edifices, but 
we have also built the magnificent fabric of 
a popular government, whose grand propor- 
tions are seen throughout the world. We 
have made and here gathered together ob- 
jects of use and beauty, the products of 
American skill and invention. We have 
also made men who rule themselves. It is. 
an exalted mission in which we and our 


guests from other lands are engaged, as we . 


co-operate in the inauguration of an enter- 
prise devoted to human enlightenment; and 
in the undertaking we here enter upon we 
exemplify in the noblest sense the brother- 
hood of nations.—President Cleveland. 


Where now we see before us the women 
workers and thinkers of the world coming 
together from all climes to prove their 
sisterhood and to find new and rich sources 
of common strength from which they may 
gather inspiration, wherewith they may ren- 
der higher and holier and more fruitful 
service to their own homes and to the world 
than has yet been dreamed of, how can we 
but linger on the threshold in expectancy of 
what we feel may yet prove the discovery 
of anew world more potent in possibilities. 
for the race than even that wonderful new 
world whose discoyery we celebrate today. 
—Lady Aberdeen. 


Heretofore all exhibitions on so great a 
scale have not impressed one from the artis- 
tic side. It has been the strange invention, 
the trick, that has wrought wonders, the 
machine with its wonderful. combinations. 
But here it is art that charms us, and the 
mechanical and the electrical sink into their 
proper place and the love of beauty prevails 
—that love which governs the spiritual in 
men. .Has a rushing, bard-working, money- 
getting people ever seen the like? Could 
we for a moment suppose, outside of the 
fact, that these beautiful buildings were 
among us? lt is difficult to realize even the 
fact, unless one has felt this charming influ- 
ence and is capable of appreciating what it. 
all means to the struggling souls of men.— 
Martin Church. 


Not upon the architect, the painter, the 
sculptor, the cultivated traveler and ama- 
teur of art will the effect of the fair be most . 
potent for lasting good. These will all learn 
much, and especially they will learn to have 
faith in our America. But they can learn 
much elsewhere—they have other oppor- 
tunities. It is for the American public at 
large that the fair has been built, and it is 
this public in its widest and humblest sense 
that will most greatly prolit by it. And, as 
this public profits, American art will profit. 
Hothouse flowers of art, products grown by 
the few and for the few, are not the pro- 
ducts which make a nation a great artistic 
nation, The love for art and the appre- 
ciation of it must be general if the ground 
is to be supplied in which great schools of 
art can grow, great developments of art un- 
fold themselves. Our chance of eventually 
having such schools, such developments, 
will be improved by the conversion of every 
farmer, mechanic or tradesman to whom 
the fair will first reveal what beauty is and’ 
how the most intelligent and successful 
part of the community regards it; and the 
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number of such persons, who can venture 
to compute?—Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


A VIGOROUS PROTEST FROM 
CONCORD. 


The Congregational church in Concord, true 


_ to its history and traditions, passed last Sun- 


day tliese resolutions: 


In the name of the fathers and founders 
of this nation, who rested on the Sabbath 
day; in the name of the God-fearing, law- 
abiding and Sabbath-loving men who, in 
this town of Concord, Mass., began in 1775 
the struggle which resulted in our national 
independence; in the name of our whole 
history as a distinctively Christian repub- 
lic; above all, in the name of the God 
from whom all the blessings of our civili- 
zation have come; we, the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational Church of Concord, Mass., occu- 
pying this historically consecrated ground, 
hereby protest against the published pro- 
posal of the World’s Fair directors to open 
the gates of the exposition on Sunday, May 
21, and on the Lord’s Day thereafter. ; 

We deem it a plain evasion of the law of 
Congress, unworthy of the dignity of a body 
of men intrusted with the responsibility of 
directing that fair, to claim that, within the 
meaning of that law,-the grounds may be 
opened while the buildings are closed. It 
is a specimen of so called ‘legal’? subter- 
fuge and perversion that may well call forth 
the disapproval of all Christian people and 
cause them, in the name of self-respect and 
consistency, to withhold from an enterprise 


resorting to such a procedure their pres-~ 


ence and support. We respectfully ask the 
President of the United States, Attorney- 
General Olney and all the Cabinet officers, 
and President Palmer of the National Com- 
mission, to use all the means in their power 
to defend the law of Congress against this 
proposed defiance and defeat. 


A MOVE FOR BETTER NEWSPAPERS, 


The purification of the average daily news- 
paper is a result devoutly to be desired. Any 
scheme which has for its end this reform 
deserves attention. To the Boston Transcript 
the following‘has been sent by an intelligent 
reader: 


It should begin with a mass meeting of 
all interested in the project. Let this meet- 


ing appoint a committee of not less than 


three nor more than five capable, well-edu- 
cated, impartial, honest, industrious men, 
to be called, say, the executive committee 
of the Press Reform League. These gentle- 
men shall undertake the woeful duty of 
reading all the city papers every day. They 
shall keep track of the grave blunders of 
the editorial columns of each, the most dis- 
gusting of the reports of murders, prize 
fights, scandals—in a word, of all the more 
shocking blots on the press. They shall 
also note those instances in which matters 
of interest are dealt with commendably. 

~At the end of a month they sball rank the 
papers according to the merits of each dur- 
ing the month, and shall publish this classi- 
fication in that paper which they place at 
the head of the list. This classification shall 
be accompanied by a specification of the 
more important reasons which justify it, 
as well as by straightforward and pungent 
criticism, exposing the worst cases in which 
the papers have misconducted themselves. 
Ridicule of the evildoers should not, in this 


_eriticism, be spared. 


Now, many of the papers would probably 
combine to bring into contempt the execu- 
tive committee and its work, unless this 
were backed by a club. Let us, therefore, 
furnish the committee with one of formi- 
dable proportions. This may be found ina 
pledge on the part of every person joming 
the Press Reform League that they will, 


one and all, purchase each month the paper 
‘which the committee has ranked highest 


during the month before, and will, with 
the same immunity, refrain from purchas- 
ing any paper directly competing with the 
chosen one. 
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It may be presumed that at least 5,000 
Bostonians would formally join the league, 
while as many more would follow the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The power of 
“swinging”’ 10,000 purchasers a month and 
advertisements in due proportion, to this 
paper or that, would assuredly promote 
among all a keen competition for the honor 
and profit of being ranked occasionally at 
the top. Thus reform of the city press 
would quickly be accomplished, 

But this is notall, Throughout the neigh- 
boring States are multitudes of people who 
would gladly take the paper ranking high- 
est most often in Boston. Thus the New 
York press and the papers of cities nearer 
to Boston would all come under the club in 
some degree and be compelled to purge 
and live cleanly as newspapers should. 


—_— 


EDUCATION, 


Rev. Henry M. Booth, of Englewood, 
N. J., has been elected president of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 


— A wise, wealthy friend of Columbia 
College has placed $8,500 in the hands of 
President Seth Low to enable meritorious stu- 
dents to visit the Columbian Exposition. 


— The University of Pennsylvania last 
week honored Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, who is a 
prominent member of the Old South Chutch, 
Boston, with the degree of LL. D. For many 
years he has held the honorary degree of A. M. 
from both Oberlin and Williams. Dr. Hill 
has our congratulations. 


—— 


EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The annual meeting and conference will be held 
in Park Street Church, Boston, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 23, 24. Owing to a previous en- 
gagement of the church by other parties the ses- 
sion of Tuesday evening will be held in the Eliot 
Congregational Church, Kenilworth Street, Rox- 
bury, and will take the form of a mass meeting in 
the interest of the association, to be addressed by 
leading speakers of the conference. 

The opening session on Tuesday, at 9.30 A.M., will 
be a private conference of evangelists only. The 
entire afternoon of Tuesday will be devoted to ad- 
dresses and reports by the evangelists of the asso- 
ciation and others and will be open to the public, as 
will all of the remaining sessions of the conference. 
A variety of topics of special interest to the Chris- 
tian public will be discussed at the sessions of 
Wednesday, including The Lord’s Day and the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, The Evangelization of New 
England, Evangelistic Work Among English-speak- 
ing Peoples in Foreign Lands, The International 
Evangelistic Association, etc. 

Among the prominent speakers to take part are: 
Rey. A. J. Gordon, D.D., Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, 
Rey. A. S. Gumbart, Rey. 8S. Leroy Blake, D.D., 
Rev. C. L. Jackson, Rev. Walter C. Dunnett, Hon. 
Elijah A. Morse, Mr. George H. Slade, Hon. J. R. 
Libby, Gen. Julius J. Estey, Hon. J. N. Harris, Rev. 
S. V. Karmarkar (of India), Mrs. Cole-Bowen Horni- 
brook, Mrs. George B. Frost and others. The musi- 
cal arrangements will be in charge of Rev. R. F. 
True, assisted by Mrs. Walter C. Bailey, the blind 
singers, Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Baker, Mrs. John Seaver 
and others. 


’ Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 


notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNION MATERNAL AS- 
SOCIATION in the vestry of Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, May 2%, 9.45 A.M. All mothers are cordially invited. 
Addresses by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., Rev. P. B. Da- 
vis and Mrs. Emily L. McLaughlin. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION will be called to order at noon 
on Tuesday, May 30, in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, for these 
purposes: (1) To consider whether the association will 
accept an act of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
chapter 38 of the acts of 1898, approved Feb. 21, 1893, and 
authorizing an increase of the capital stock of the asso- 
ciation, etc.; (2) To elect officers and transact any other 
business. The day being a public holiday the meeting 
undoubtedly will be adjourned at once to Monday, June 
5, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M, 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION will meet at Ayer, 
May 23, 9 A. M. 


T9T 


BOSTON SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocIETY, Annual Meet 
ing, at 287 Hanover Street, May 24, 3.80 P.M. 
ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C, A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


To CHURCHES IN DEBT.—It may be an advantage te 
any church handicapped with debt to communicate 
with “ Financier,” care Congregationalist. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
A special meeting of the American College and Educa- 
tion Society will be held at No, 10 Congregational House, 
in Boston, on Friday, the nineteenth day of May, 1893, at 
2 o’clock, P.M., for the following purposes, viz. : 

1. To consider whether the society will accept an aeté 
of the General Court of Massachusetts, chapter 120 of 
1893, changing its name to that'of the American Educa- 
Hor Rockeeys and also enlarging the powers of said 
society. 

2. To consider and act upen the question of uniting 
said society and the New West Education Commission 
in one corporate body under the name of the American 
Education Society; of adopting a constitution and by- 
laws for the same; of electing all present corporate 
members of each of said societies as life members of 
said American Education Society, and of electing alk 
present honorary members of said American College 
and Education Society and life members of said New 
West Education Commission as honorary members of 
said American Education Society. 

3. To act upon any other business that may properly 
be brought before the meeting. 

By order of the President, 
A. H. Plumb, Recording Secretary. 

Boston, May 6, 1893.. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 


Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, May 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. Slt ~ 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nua} membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Cou- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K, Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISsions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purehasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING So- 
clETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional Ifouse, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Wasbington St., Chicago, Il]. William H Aubbare, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,’ Chicago,.1l. Boston offiee, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Copprasational House, Boston; T, ¥. Gara- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Fiel€ Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific’ University, hitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges, 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. CG, A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 


- H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 


City. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No, 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1422. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 18338. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social Condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Saior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SBAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt, 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes lozm Mbraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines. soii- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Stre: t. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicited, ana rea~ 
mittanees may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIB, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. x 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 
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COMMENCEMENT AT. OBERLIN SEMI- 
NARY. 


The fifty-eighth annual Commencement of 
the theological seminary occurred May 11. 
Nine men stood before the platform of the 
Second Church and received from President 
Ballantine the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Thirteen received certificates stating that they 
have completed the studies of the English 
course. The present Commencement program 
was an innovation. The speakers have or- 
dinarily been the members of the graduating 
class, but this year, at their own request, a 
Commencement oration was delivered by Rev. 
P. S. Henson, D.D., of Chicago. Gunnery 
was the somewhat enigmatical theme, but 
under his inimitable and effective develop- 
ment its pertinency to the occasion became 
unmistakable. The differences in the metal 
of the guns themselves were made to repre- 
sent the differences in natural endowment of 
men and the extent to which they may be 
modified by training, while the ball, or the 
compact thought, the powder, or that personal 
magnetism which enables the speaker to pro- 
ject his thought into the minds of his audi- 
ence, the steady aim, or definiteness of purpose, 
and the fire, or that divine touch which gives 
efficacy to everything else, were the figures 
applied to the ministerial office. 

In the evening an eloquent address was de- 
livered before the alumni by Rev. D. F. Brad- 
ley of the class of 1885. His theme was The 
Seminary and the City. The opening prayer 
was made by Rey. A. D. Barber, who grad- 
uated from the seminary fifty-two years ago 
and who, though over eighty years of age, has 
but recently given up. pastoral work and come 
back to spend a hale old age under the 
shadow of his alma mater. B. E48. 


——— 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


A large audience, mostly composed of min- 
isters of different denominations of Boston 
and vicinity, listened last Monday morning at 
Bromfield Street Methodist Church to an ad- 
dress by Professor Howard Osgood of Rochester 
Theological Seminary. His subject as an- 
nounced was The Relation of the Present to 
the Coming Criticism of the Old Testament. 
Dr. Osgood cited many contradictions and 
disagreements between Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
Driver, Cornell, Cheyne and other Biblical 
scholars concerning the authorship and com- 
position of different books of the Old Testa- 
ment. He read a summary of the conclusions 
of Professor Driver, and said that they were 
precisely the same as were published by 
Rimarus 130 years ago. He gave a somewhat 
disconnected sketch of the history of German 
criticism and rationalism, read a long list of 
names of German authors, told incidents and 
quoted sayings of other writers who are better 
known in this country. So far as he referred 
to the relation of present to coming criticism 
he seemed to imply that present positions of 
the higher criticism are not new, and that his- 
tory will continue to repeat itself. 

The alliance passed and forwarded to Wash- 
ington a vigorous protest against the opening 
of the fair on Sunday. 


—<———_ 


There came into my home what seemed 
to be a great sorrow, a poor little paralyzed 
babe, so helpless that all her life she will be 
absolutely dependent on others for the least 
service. Yet out of that sorrow sprang my 
greatest blessing. My little girl became the 
means of subduing my whole nature. In 
her presence I learned to speak softly, to 
restrain my temper, to use my hands gently, 
and all unconsciously a little crippled child 
conquered and changed the habit and man- 
ner of my whole life.—Henry Morehouse. 


-The Congregationalist 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marrvage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


COOPER—SMITH—In Madison, O., May 4, by Rev. Dr. 
John G. Fraser, Rev. John H. Cooper of Andover, O., 
and Miss Gratia Marian Smith. 

JARDINE—RUNNELLS—In Newport, N. H.,-May 10, by 
Rey. M. T. Runnells, father of the bride, Fred D. Jar- 
dine of Charlestown, N. H.,and Carrie S. Runnells of 


Newport. 
Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.' 


JOHNSON—Im Lexington, May 12, Susan E., widow of 
the late Francis Johnson of Winchestey, aged 79 yrs. 
KELLOGG—In St. Louis, Mo., April 14, Sanford B. Kel- 

logg, aged 71 yrs. 

McCLELLAND—In Benzonia, Mich., April 27, Rev. Page 
F. McClelland, one of the old and honored pastors of 
the State. 

PIERCE—Im Boston, May 4, Mrs. Charlotte B. Pierce, 
mother of Rev. Albert Bryant of Worcester. 


JOHN MINOT MOODY. 


Mr. Moody died, April 19, in Bath, Me., in his eighty- 
second year. He had been a subscriber for the Congre- 
gationalist for over twenty-five years and a constant 
reader. His interest in every religious movement was 
sincere. He was a member of the Congregational 
church for oyer sixty years. He was deeply interested 
in the first organization of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Bath, Me. His interest never flagged up 
to the time of his death. He was an humble, sincere 
Christian. 


MARY ANN MEAD. 


Miss Mead died, aged 75, in Cornwall, Vt., May 6, of 
heart disease developed in connection with the amputa- 
tion of an injured finger. She was a person of uncom- 
mon natural gifts which were well disciplined and 
early devoted to Christ. She became widely known as 
a teacher of rare merit. She was for some time pre- 
ceptress of the Female Seminary in Middlebury, Vt. Hun- 
dreds of pupils received a lasting iinpress from her and 
will revere her memory. Though she has been totally 
deaf during the last halt of her life, she has still, through 
personal intercourse and an extensive correspondence, 
continued to make herself a power forgood. Shetaught 
a Bible class till near the end of life. As the oldest of 
nine children who grew to maturity, she exerted a 
powerfully molding influence on their character and 
culture. Three of them became college graduates, one 
of them being tbe late Professor Mead of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. ‘Those who survive cannot too 
strongly express their obligation to her wise and un- 
selfish devotion to their highest good. 


THE confidence man 1s a rogue of the first water, 
and a damage to all honest people. He takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that we must trust each other, 
and by his misdeeds does much to destroy confi- 
dence in human nature. Whether we are willing to 
trust others or not we constantly expect others to 
trust us. Many of us have streaks of confidence, so 
to speak, and also lines in which we are very in- 
credulous. Some, for instance, are very distrustful 
of printer’s ink. They will not believe anything 
seen in print. Yet the same person will perhaps 
earry a horse-chestnut in his pocket to prevent sun- 
stroke. After all the man who exercises wide 
faith and broad common sense gets the most and 
best out of life. 

Take, for instance, the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. They advertise 
it. The very fact that they do doubtless repels some 
people who have never reflected that the printing 
press can multiply the truth. They will eagerly 
listen to the account of a person whose experience 
of il] health matches theirs, but are unwilling to 
believe this when printed with every reasonable 
guarantee of veracity. 

For more than twenty-three years Compound Oxy- 
gen has been giving, in ever-widening circles, 
strength to the weak, hope to*the despondent, and 
years of life to those given over to die. We can 
prove this to any one who could be made to believe 
that there ever lived such aman as George Wasbh- 
ington. 

If this should fall under the eye of an incredulous 
sufferer we ask him to open the windows of reason 
and let in the good news of help. Write for our 200 
page book, free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 


18 May 1898 


Worth $1,000 


The Good Derived from 


HOODS 


Sarsaparilla 
All Run D i 
Down With yspepsia 
The peculiar combination of stomach 
tonics and alterative remedies in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cannot be equalled, and 


this superiority explains the wonderful 
success of 


_ This Creat Medicine 

in cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion and 
similar troubles. Mr. T. A. Wheelock, 
a well known citizen of Burlington, 
Vt., writes: 

“Six months ago I was badly run down ané 
unable te attend to business. The principal 
trouble seemed to be due to indigestion and 
aggravated dyspepsia. I had no appetite, 


Nothing Tasted Cood 
and what I did eat distressed me. Added te 
this was a nervous disturbance. Physicians 
that I employed failed to reach my case. I 
grew worse, lost flesh and almost hope. One 
dayIran across a testimonial for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla stating whatit had done in what 
seemed to be acase similar to mine. I gota 
bottle and in three or four days saw that I 
felt better. Before I had finished the first 
bottle, was greatly improved. Rested better, 
felt better, and knew I was 


Better All Over 


I continued with the medicine, and have taken 
two bottles and now feel better than at any 
time for the past five years. Feel as hearty 
as when a boy. Have regained my flesh, have 
good appetite, can sleep well, and my merves 
are in excellent condition. I would not value 
a thousand dollars for what it did for me.* 
T. A. WHEELOCE, Burlington, Vt. 


Fully indorsed 
‘We have sold Mr. T. A. Wheelock 
several bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
have heard him tell in high terms of com- 
mendation what it has done for him. I know 
that he has recommended 


Fiood’s Sarsaparilla 


to many others here. Our customers gener 
ally speak well of it.” F. L. Tart & Co., 
Pharmacists, Burlington, Vt. 


Food’s hides 
Pills 


Liver 
ills 


All 


HERE EXCLUSIVELY. 


Common Chenille Portieres are everywhere; you 
ean find them in any store. 
are not particular. 

But if you want those soft color tones to match the 
latest art shades, you will not find them anywhere but 
with us. 
But we have them now, in a dozen artistic shadings 
and in most refined patterns. 

Listen to the names—Reseda, Bismarck Brown, 
Brown and Olive, Turkey Red, Cadet Blue, etc. 
the designs are wholly exceptional. 

These art chenilles are a welcome relief to the loud 
colors and vulgar patterns of ordinary chenilles which 
kill the effect of the furniture. 


Go anywhere, if you 


We had hard work to supply ourselves. 


And 


We can give you them 


at no éxtra cost except the trouble of coming to our store. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, | 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot 


18 May 1893 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The past week has developed no favorable 
changes in the business situation. Rather the 
contrary. The collapse of a score of small 
private banking houses in the Western States, 
with three national banks obliged to close 
their doors, a loan company of $1,250,000 capi- 
tal at Minneapolis expected to suspend, these 
are very discouraging events. In Europe the 
effect of the Australian disasters is beginning 
to be felt seriously and a liquidation in vari- 
ous directions has been started at London. 

On the stock exchanges there has been no 
important check to the downward course of 
prices. Instead, weakness has broken out at 
mew points. The higher class of railroad 
stocks and -bonds has been pressed for sale, 
eyidently a forced movement. No further fail- 
ures have resulted, but the tremendous liqui- 
dation is evidence enough of the losses in- 
volved. 

How far this panic will run it is impossible 
to say. It is believed that in the East mer- 
cantile and manufacturing affairs are in excel- 
lent shape, prices of merchandise are low, 
there has been no speculation in the ordinary 
lines of trade. Collections may be slow and 
involve some hardships temporarily, but the 
Eastern banks should be able to easily handle 
jJocal business and in a few months, except 
where there has been speculation, ordinary 
lines of trade can be put in good shape. 

The crop season is opening at the West in 
@ somewhat disappointing way. The winter 
wheat has been damaged to quite an extent in 
Kansas and to a less extent elsewhere. The 
spring sown crops are Jate. Yet it is need- 
less at this time to borrow trouble as to the 
crops, for it is yet some months too early to 
enable one to have any idea of value as to the 
final cropresult. Experience teaches that the 
resources of the climate and soil at the West 
are frequently able to make up later in the 
season for many deficiencies in the early part. 
Indications as to foreign crops point to a large 
demand next year for our cereals. 

The heavy excess of imports of merchandise 
over exports, which so facilitates the export 
of gold, continues, notwithstanding many 
predictions of a turn in the tide. So large 
is this excess of imports that sterling ex- 
change holds close to the gold shipping point, 
and at the moment of writing is even a little 
above that point. The tide of foreign travel 
to the Chicago Exposition is having its effect 
upon the exchange market and is one of the 
principal checks upon the gold exporting 
movement—a movement which might other- 
wise run into very large figures. 

No permanent relief from this country-wide 
tension and distress can, be expected till Con- 
gress can be assembled, an event now regarded 
as certain to occur in September. 


Mrs. HELEN M. BARKER, the noted temperance 
and suffrage advocate, wants all who wish to join 
her in investing from $25 to $1,000 in an enterprise 
that is absolutely safe and that will result in much 
_ good, besides doubling, the amount inyested and 
paying a good dividend, to write for full particulars 
to her secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, suit 801- 
802 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 


scent: CC CUTILICS 


CHOI 
10 PER CENT 
PER ANNUII 

Payable Quarterly. Safe and Reliable. 
Write for Details. 


A. C. REED, 225 W. 12TH STREET, 
u CHICAGO, - - - ILL. 


EFAULTED  @JEBRASKA 
) MORTGAGES §¥ KANSAS. 
PoeeemsOUCGHT .. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO . 


-J. E. HAYS, Beatrice, Neb. 


Financial. 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. t= explains ‘our 
securities and is sent 
tree. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass, 
Pleyse 


VOnUred HONOLSt. 


friends 


men Che the 


lowa Loan & Trust, Co,, 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, #500 and $1,000 
each. 

’ These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am, Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


HARVEY PROPERTY.~ 


for the most profitable investment to be 
found in or around Chicago. 
Write for maps and the History of 
Harvey and why a profit is sure to be 
made by those who purchase inside the 
red lines. 

- THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


819 The Rookery, 
217 La Salle St.,. CHICAGO. 
Please mention this paper. 


WESTERN LOAN Bas Lo r 
ai WANTED ed aon PCa toca tion 


207 Heist Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


We will buy Missouri and 
Kansas Loans in smalland 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent, 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 
Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital - - = $2,000,000 
Capital paid in <= - = = = = «= « «= 1,500,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885 
Paid Dividends of 57per annum for 44 years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


» cae to or call at the office for new illustrated pam 
phiet. - 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IDLE MONEY 3¥e, issue Srast Cortifcates 
WILL EARN amounting to morethan $2.00 


in assets for every $1.00 in 
certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually. 


; ne The pene, ate 
ssued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 
ears, as invest- LARGE RETURNS ors may elect. 
rhe interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
eee eRe Swale is made and at the end of the 
term the principal sum, together 
with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT T0 Us 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender} of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 La Salle Street ss CHICAGO. 


The Omaha aud Lincoln Realty Co, 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pons in Boston, income from improved property: mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln; 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,606 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 
terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, See., 
Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


OA RUST SERTIEIGATES 


With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Guaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRST MORTGAGES svn pronetprcr. 
erty. Interest pay- 
Oavie semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 
Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. The No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MihrerCity Real mstate Trust Go: 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000. 


REMOVED 
60 Devonshire St. (Street Floor), Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed. 
Western Real Estate Rented and Sold. 


Charges Reasonable. 


Call or Write for Information. 


REMOVED. 


The Investment Trust Co. of America. 
The Original 
Trust Co. of America. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $800,000. 


60 Devonshire, Street Floor, = = Boston. 


800 


Looking Better 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
Walys4o here's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. 
back flesh and 
spirits 1s every- 
thing. 


Scott’s Emulsio 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 


Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough —it fortifies 
the system A(AINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 


_ Cures 


Eezema, Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cents a cake. 


yy 
U, 


fo) 8} 


Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
fentle electric action upun the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
ina rapid pasty ine and revitalizing of the blood. 

The wor <is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence applies to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOu. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS, 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10,36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


P I L. = Ss ADVIOE FREER. 

5 To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula 1 will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was curedafter many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nobuing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Kdifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


It will be held this year in the Methodist church 
Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 30, 31 an 
June 1. The president of the society, Major-General 
Oliver O. Howard, is expected to preside. The annual 
sermon will be preached on Tuesday evening. May 30, 
by Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Chureh, New York. Morning prayer ee ene will pre- 
cede the regular sessions on Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, and three public meetings—morning, after- 
noon and evening—will be held on each of those days. 
The full program will be found in the denominational 
religious papers and in the next issue of the Wome Mis- 
sionary. The annual meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when the report of work in the sixty- 
seventh year will be presented, officers will be elected, 
ete. The apnual meeting of the woman’s department 
will also be held on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. H. 8S. 
Caswell will preside, and there will be speakers from 
Idaho and Montana. 

On Wednesday morning, after the devotional meeting 
and an opening address by the president. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, there will be a discussion on The Country, in- 
troduced by a paper by Secretary William Kincaid. Aa- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Archibald McCullagh of 
Massachusetts, Rey. C. I. Scofield of Texas, John Askin, 
D. D., of lowa and others, Auxiliary societies will be 
represented in aduresses by Rev. Ethan Curtis of New 
York, Rev. Joshua Coit of Massachusetts, Rev. Leroy 
Warren, D. D., of Michigan. 

On Wednesday evening there will be a discussion on 
The City, introduced by a paper by Secretary Joseph 
B. Clark. Addresses will be made by Rev. J. C, Avm- 
strong of Illinois, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., of New 
Jer-ey, Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others. Thursday 
forenoon there will.be a discussion on The Foreigner, 
introduced by a paper by Secretary Washinyton Choate. 
Addresses will be made by Supt. M. W. Montgomery of 
Lilinois, Rey. C. A. Amaron of Massachusetts and others. 


Addresses in behalf of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be made by Dr. 


George M. Boynton, District Secretary McMillen of 
Illinois and Rev. W. E. Barten of Boston. 

Thursday afternoon there will be addresses by repre- 
sentatives from the field—Superintendents Curtis of 
Indiana, Bassett of Alabama, Bailey of Washington, 
Brown of Black Hills, Harrison of Northern California, 
Hawkes of Utah. 

Thursday evening the closing meeting will be one of 
summing up and consecration. Addresses will be made 
by Rev. George R. Leavitt, D. D., of Ohio, Rey. E. P. 
Terhune, D. D., of New York, and others. 

The Trunk Line Association has engaged to pass over 
its roads for oue-third fare in returning all certified 
attendants on the meeting who pay full fare in going. 

Arrangements have been made with Fitebbury and 
Boston & Albany Railroads by which for the annual 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga round-trip tickets will be sdld at folowing 
rates: Boston, $7.00; Worcester, $6.50: So. Framingham, 
86.50; Ayer Junction, $6.75; Fitchburg, $6.50; Greenfield, 
$4.50; Springfield, $4.50; No: Adams. $3.00; Pittsfield, 43.00. 
These tickets will be good going May 27 to May 30, in- 
elusive, good to return unti! and including June 5. 

The Central Traffic Association (roads between Chi- 
eago and Saratoga) will accept three-fifths fare for 
return from those paying full fare in going to the an- 
nual meeting. 

Following are the terms of entertainment at Saratoga: 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Nearly all the houses named below give two prices 
for guests. The first is the rate per day for each person 
when one person occupies a small single room or two 
persons occupy an ordinary double room, The second 
is the rate when one person alone occupies a double 
room. 

Oceasionally better terms are given to parties, and 
some larger rooms command a higher price. 

2. Accommodations are ainple. The houses listed at 
$1 per day and upward can accommodate about 750; 
those at $1.25 and upward 500; those at $1.50 and upward 
250; and several hundred can be cared for at the higher 
priced hotels. (The capacity of each house is indicated 
in parenthesis.) 


HOUSES AT $1 PER DAY. 


Regent St. House, 209 Regent St. (12); Mrs. Fitzgerald, 

35 Cireular St. (12); Albion House, 72 Front St. (20). 
#l AND $1.25 PER DAY. 

Franklin House, Church Si. (100); Continental Hotel, 
Washington St. (120); Miss Pierce; 55 Phila St. (12); 
Garden View, 534 Broadway (60); Mrs. Ingalls, 43 Frank- 
lin St. (12); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (12): Vanderburg 
Cottage, 181 Phila St. (12); Circular St. House, 98 Cireu- 
lar. St. (50); Mrs. Brown, 55 Henry St. (10). 

$1 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Waring, 25 Franklin St. (20); Dr. Hamilton, 44 
Franklin St. (50); Broadway House, 522 Broadway (50); 
Miss Swan, 24 Woodlawn Ave. (15); Lyman House, 26 
Clinton St. (15); Ellsworth PL, 457 Broadway; Miss 
March, Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); The Maples, 
637 Broadway: Mrs. Church, 12 E. Van Dam St. (30); 
Mrs. Record, 3 Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); Hlm- 
wood Hall, Front St. (75); Mrs. Thurn, 87 Circular St. (40). 

$1.25 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Vermont House, Grove St. (185); Summer. Rest, 75 
Spring St. (40); Kenmore, 556 Broadway (40); Dr. Tray- 
ers, 103 Circular St. (24); Waverly Hotel, 5:4 Broadway 
(140); Congress Park House, Broadway (40); Howland 
House, 573 Broadway (30). 

$1.25 AND $1.75 PER DAY. 
sheet Farman, 30 Caroline St.; Mrs. Haskins, 63 Spring 
St. (10). 


ie $1.50 PER DAY. 
Trim Cottage, 61 Phila St. (30). 
$1.50 AND #2 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Wilcox, 160 Circular St. (14); Mrs. Settle, 186 Re- 
gent St. (50); Mrs. Thompson, 61 Hamilton St. (14); 
Baleh House, 526 Broadway (60); The Putnam, 497 
Broadway (25); The Linwood, 239 Broadway (75). 

$2 PER DAY. 


The Worden Hotel, Broadway (150); Dr. Strong, 90 
Cireular St. (100); Heustis House, So. Broadway (100); 
American, Broadway (200). 


. 


SOMETHING for nothing always takes. ’Tis human 
nature. The proprietors of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam are well known by the trade, and 
have issued a standing offer and guarantee to pay 
$5,000 for a cough that cannot be cured by Adam- 
son’s Balsam. We advise all sufferers from coughs, 
asthma, etc., to give it a thorough trial. All drug- 
gists sell it. 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by CuTICURA Soap. 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 


In one minute the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 


LAW 4, i 
Thousands of miles in use. Catalogue FREE. Frei; 
bald, MeMULLEN YOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILb 


$25 to $50 wars 
SS Ladies. or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping im melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
-|or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, QO» _ 


Se ee me 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL a 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED, 


L 
, Send this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO., 


4SWEST QUINCY ST., CHICAGO, 1LL, ARE 


} 
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Tried & True 


may 

well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


WYER'S 


- SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


ITCHING HUMORS 


orturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every specics 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
- and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the i 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curt- 
cuRA, the great skin cure, CuTI-| 
cuRA SOAP, ar exquisite skin 
purifiereand beautifier, and Cur- 
curnA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CUTICURA REME-' 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. PotTreR Dru@ AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
4a “ How to Cure Shin Diseases”? mailed free. 


i matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 
The i%rst and only vain-killing strengthening plastere 


Se 


FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. {L, 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, © 
Flies and all other Insects, 
ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments, 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
Robert tout Se ee St., N.Y. L. 
WIRE ROPE SELVAGE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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THE CAUSE AND OURE OF MUNICI- 
PAL MALADMINISTRATION, 


Rey. Dr. Washington Gladden in an address 
before the New York City Club recently said: 


What are the causes of the failure of mu- 
nicipal government in the United States? 

1. We must admit a considerable debase- 
ment of the average intelligence and moral- 
ity of the urban populations, due to several 
causes: to immigration which drops its sed- 
iment largely in the cities; to industrial 
crises and fluctuations; to the influx of ne’er- 
do-wells from the country; to sentimental 
and indiscriminating charity; to the aban- 
donment by the churches of large sections 
of the cities; to the absenteeism of large 
numbers who live in the suburbs and thus 
lose their citizenship in the cities. 

2. The demagogue has been produced by 
these conditions. His interest lies in per- 
petuating and the resultant movement is 
downward. 

3. A system of commissions and legisla- 
tive complications has come about, result- 
ing in such a division and dislocation of the 
executive power that the government has 
neither responsibility nor efficiency. 

4, The science of municipal organization 
has not been well studied and the models 
which have been generally followed were ill 
contrived. ‘ 

5. Municipal politics follow the lines of 
national politics. 

The first steps in the path of reform are 
clearly indicated. They are: (1) A consti- 
tutional limit upon the power of the Legis- 
lature to meddle with municipalities. (2) 
That no one should vote for city offices who 
has not a local habitation as well as a name. 
(8) The abolition of the ward as a political 
division. (4) The centralization of execu- 
tive authority in the hands of the mayor. 
(5) A rigid civil service system. 

Municipal government can never be other 
than selfish and corrupt until the national 
political organizations are replaced, as far 
as the city is concerned, by parties whose 
principles and aims are germane to the busi- 
ness of the city. Deeper still than this is 
the need of developing in the hearts of the 
people social tempers and sentiments, the 


INVESTMENT § 


PROFITABLE, AT 


SAFE AND 
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habit of thinking and acting with the com- 
mon welfare in view. 


Why, to have given pleasure to one human 
being is a recollection that sweetens life.— 
—Amiel. 


Jordan, Marsh 
eke CoO. 
ODD CHAIRS. 


* Very likely you have a corner in your re- 
ception or drawing room which you would 
like to fill—with an odd chair for instance. 
It must he correct, appropriate to the sur- 
roundings, yet a trifle odd. 


** Goto Jordan, Marsh 
& Cos New Furniture 
Store, which, from the 
completeness, richness 
and thoroughness of its 
stocks, is receiving such 
a recognition from the 
trade as 


retail was 


never accorded such a 


This Chair 


$85.00 


With us you are certain to be satisfied. Our 
frames are kept in stock, and we upholster 
them to order in our own factory with cover- 
ings especially imported by us from Europe. 
Our prices run from $1 up to the hundreds. 


OUR NEW FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Bedford and Avon Streets. 


new furniture establish- 


ment.”’ 


I have secured a beautiful tract of land in one of Boston’s 
most delightful seaside suburbs, only six miles out, which 


is to be developed at’once. 


$5,000 will beneeded to develop it. 


$20,000 pays for the land and 


Already nearly half +> 


of the whole amount has been taken by Boston parties. 


Shares of stock $100 each; 


full paid and non-assessable. 


1 BELIEVE WE CAN DOUBLE OUR MONEY WITHIN THREE YEARS. 


Are you interested? Write for particulars. Address, 


Cc. J. BROWN, 


) 


Room 523. 


178 Devonshire Street, 


Boston. 


| af JA AND 
CALLS FAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Ex<XCcuRSiIiOons. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


 JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


RY! WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
Yeas YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
7 = $i2B25: a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singes 
Sewing Machine; perfoct working , reliable, 

finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachment? 

~ |FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years, Buy 
\ i direct from our factory, and save dealers and sgent® 
ay fit. Send for FREE CATAJ(GQUE, Meneu TL 
OXHOED HFG, U0,, Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very 1owesce races, including Sieeper, with com- 
plete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 
hotel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
press trains every Tuesday, va the Boston and Maine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particulars 
of our exeursions apply to your nearest ticket agent or 
write A, PHILLIPS & CO., 

296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. — Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clerg: 
-and literary people. Send fo 
Tilustrated Catalogue. Agent 
. Typewrite’ 


wanted. Address 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass 


801 


YTWO by TWO. 


cle. 


B ings. ‘he most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 
A lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 
#@ two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, & 
4 New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


7 


To CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 


Great Rock Island Route, 
Curcaco, fu 


or com- 
piission, 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making #50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER Mr¥’G. CO X No fis2 La Crosse Wis. 


Pnnneennrnegy: Y 
RAL AM Aaa Lad Ht 3 
= IN THE WEST. 2 


eWell, the mew paper issued by they 
Fcatpep THe WESTERN SETTLERS 
e CALL 

Stells all about it and will be sent FREES 


Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Tickét and Passenger AgeDt,—g 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Il. <P 


BoeesahbbaeseSbhadddadsssosedbarebade 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hilis 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment, 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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CONGRESSES IN CHICAGO. 


This list of congresses to be held in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair is well worth pre- 
serving by those of our readers who intend to 
go to Chicago this season: 


May 15. Education, industry, literature and 
art, moral and social reform, philanthropy and 
charity, civil law and government, religion. 

May 22. Public press, religious press, trade 
journals. 

May 29. Homeopathic medicine and surgery, 
electric medicine and surgery, medico-clima- 
tology. 

June 5. Organizations represented by the 
National Temperance Society of America, Sons 
of Temperance, Catholic Temperance Socie- 
ties, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Non-partisan Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Independent Order of Good Templars, 
American Medical Temperance Association, 
vegetarian societies, social purity organiza- 
tions. 

June 12. The internatignal conference and 
national conferences of charities, correction 
and philanthropy, instructors of the feeble- 
minded, humane societies, the King’s Daugh- 
ters, Society of St. Vincent de Paul and kin- 
dred organizations, the Salvation Army. A 
conference on charities, correction and phi- 
lanthropy will begin in one of the smaller halls 
of the Art Institute June 8. This will be pre- 
liminary to the general congress. 

June 19. Bankers and financiers, boards of 
trade, railway commerce, building associa- 
tions, merchants; and insurance congresses, 
including fire, marine, life and accident, 
mutual benefit and assessment, fidelity and 
casualty, conference on insurance specialties. 

July 3. Musical art, musical education. 

July 10. Authors, historians and _ historical 
students, librarians, philologists and folk-lore. 

July 17. College and university faculties, in- 
cluding university extension, college and uni- 
versity students, college fraternities, public 
school authorities, representative youth of 
publie schools, kindergarten education, man- 
ual and art training, physical culture, busi- 
ness and commercial colleges, stenographers, 
educators of the deaf, educators of the blind, 
Chautauqua education, social settlements and 
a general educational congress, in which all 
branches of education will be represented. 

July 31. Civil engineering, mechanical en- 
gineering, mining and metallurgical engineer- 
ing, engineering education, military engineer- 
ing, marine engineering and naval architec- 
ture, aérial navigation. 

July 31. Architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, decorative art, photographie art, confer- 
ence on art museums and schools. 

Aug. 7. Jurisprudence and law reform, civil 
service reform, suffrage: in republic, kingdom 
and empire; government of cities, patents and 
trade-marks, social and economic science, 
weights, measures, coinage and postage; arbi- 
tration and peace. 

Aug. 14. Dental, pharmaceutical, medical 
jurisprudence, horticulture, congress on Af- 
rica, the continent and the people. 

Aug, 21, Astronomy, anthropology, chemis- 
try, electricity, geology, Indian ethnology, 
meteorology, philosophy, psychical research, 
zoology. 

Aug. 28. The condition of labor, work and 
wages of women and children, statistics of 
labor, literature and philosophy of the labor 
movement, labor legislation, living questions 
and means of progress, arbitration and other 
remedies. 

Aug. 28. Evonomic science, science of sta~ 
tistics, taxation and revenues, separate con- 
ference on what is called “the single tax,” 
profit-sharing, weights, measures, coinage, 
postage. 

Sept. 4. A series of union meetings in which 
tepresentatives of various religious organiza- 
tions will meet for the consideration of sub- 
jects of common interest and sympathy. Con- 
gresses of missionary societies, congresses of 
religious societies. 

Sept. 28. On physiological grounds, on eco- 
nomical grounds, on governmental grounds, 
on social and moral grounds, on religious 
grounds. 

Oct. 13. Sanitary legislation, jurisdiction 
and work of public health authorities, pre- 
vention, control and mitigation of epidemics 
and contagious diseases, food inspection and 
other food problems. 

Oct. 16. General farm eulture, animal in- 
dustry, fisheries, forestry, veterinary surgery, 
good roads, household economics, agricultural 
organizations and legislation, agricultural ed- 
ucation and experiment, including agricultural 
chemistry, practical geology, economic clima- 
tology, economic entomology and practical 
botany and other scientific subjects. 

Sa 


TRIPS TO FPAR-AWAY ALASKA.—Excursions to 
Alaska may now be made as easily and safely as 
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along the coast of Maine. A large steamer with 
first-class appointments, the Queen, sails from 
Tacoma twice a month for twelve-day voyages 
through the delightful channels lying behind the 
islands which for a thousand miles shelter the Brit- 
ish Columbian and Alaskan shores. Two Raymond 
& Whitcomb parties are to cross the continent this 
season by the Canadian Pacific route to connect 
with the Queen, leaving Boston July 8 and 22. On 
the return they will visit the Puget Sound country 
and then spend a week in the Yellowstone National 
Park, with a subsequent week at the Columbian 
Exposition. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, will send a descriptive book to 
any applicant. 


Lost time is money lost. Time saved is money 
saved. Time and money can be saved by using the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your 
recipes for Custards, Puddings and Sauces. Try it 
and be convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


Meade & 
Baker’s 


Carbolic 


PII IVIION 


Mouth 


Wash, 


For preserving 
the delicate 
enamel of the 
teeth, keeping 
the gums in a 
sound, healthy 


Want 
Healthy 
Gums? 


condition, and 
purifying the 
breaths. Has 
no equal. Try 
it. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
MEA0E & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3210 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Physicians Endorse 
Th 


e Original Davidson Syringe. 


mee, 


Physicians, who 
know a good thing 
when they see it, 
always like the 
Davidson Syringe. 
EUFAULA, ALA., April 23, 1892. 


Have never seen any Syringe to compare with your 
No. 1. . H. REEVES. 


MARION, MASS., Feb. 19, 1892. 
Ihave used a Davidson No. 1 Syringe for 6 years and it 
is all right today. Dr. GEO. L. RICHARDS. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER (0., Boston, Mass. 
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WE Manufacture Fine 
RODS, REELS FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND, WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


and 
other 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“Ohnubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Please mention the 
Congregationalist. 


or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
\ life, from childhood 
\ to motherhood, 
el\ there is nothing so 

i}, healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. ea 


U 
Leading 
Worn by over a million eer. 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—!ong, 
short or medium, 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. -456 
» Chieago, J 
Western Wholesale Depot. tA 


FERRIS BROS. sameanay ~ 


S 


§ $1.50 will now buy a reliable AMERI- 
CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED & 
Dust Proof Case. Will not yary a min- 
ute in 80 days; Is as durable as any watch 
made. FULLY GUARANTEED.  (Pub- \g VF 
“A lishers of this paper will tell you we are relia- WW 
i\\ ble.) Ithas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, 
iWa\ Patent Escapement and Regulator, Lantern Pinion, 
f)|240 beats to minute; No key required to wind and 
Abii] set; weight 4 oz.; exactly like cut; Post-paid for $1.50, 
i 3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.00. byexpress. Mention paper 
WI}) and we will inclide handsome gold plated CHAIN & 
jy] CHARM. AGENTS & Storekeepers send for TERMS. 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE PROOF 


OF THE 


kinds. 


Just So With Seed! 


Tens of thousands of solid heads of cabbage, hundreds of bush- 
els of the choicest types of carrots, and thousands of bushels of 
magnificent onions, all selected to raise seed from, we shall be 
pleased to show to any of our customers. 
resented, draw on us for your ttavelin 
know where there is a lot equally good, we will go 
a good. ways to see it. 
vegetables (the proof of the pudding 
We grow a hundred and fifty acres of seed stock and seed of all 
i Wou must meed us, 


NG Arar Ag 
Is in the Eating! Catalogue FREE. 


If not found as rep- 
expenses, If you 


Seed from son stock produces good 
) from poor stock, trash. 


Vegetable and Flower Seed 


J.J. He. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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CURRENT SATIRE. 


One of our most faithful and successful min- 
isters sends the following paragraph entitled, 
Wanted—A Minister, which he fittingly char- 
acterizes as The Unsatisfied Demand of the 
Pew: 


My Dear ——;. . .O! by the way, if you 
learn of any one with energy, tearful interest 
in the conversion of souls, attractive in preach- 
ing, great-hearted, unselfish, merry, in fact, 
holy, let me know. Paul was much the kind 
of man we need. We want a man who knows 
all about the enemy, has some capacity for 
working miracles, is ready to be stoned, can 
teach the women, interest the children, make 
princes tremble, confound the Jew, convert 
kings, pick up sticks, earn his own living, go 
through fire and water for the good of others 
with no expectation that they will interest 
themselves in him, and, in general, lead a for- 
lorn hope of despondent followers.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


“ KNOWLEDGE COMES AND WISDOM LINGERS.”’ 


Here’s a rough rhyme to suit the time, 
Not all in praise of olden days, 

But just to raise, if tis no crime, 
A doubt as to our wiser ways. 


For instance, once were wrong and right, 
And which was which ’twas clear to see. 
It was not all a question quite 
Dependent on heredity. 


And though, as now, with one consent, 
Each followed his peculiar ism, 

None thought the higher Laevicdze sent 
For guidance to agnosticism. 


Natural, too, it seemed that men 
Had always borne a human shape: 

We traced descent from Adam then, 
Nor aimed to prove our sire an ape? 


Woman was wont to stay at home, 
Nor deem her case so monstrous hard 
That she must claim a right to roam, 
And only be “at home” by card. 


The workingman had yet to air 
His views on laboring as he likes 
At meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
Or prove his argument by strikes. 


Tis true, men knew not many things 
Our children have ‘at tip o’ fingers ”’; 
Yet, after all, as poet sings, 
Still ‘‘ knowledge comes and wisdom lingers.”’ 
—S. Phillips, in Temnple Bar. 


Nothing to do but work, 
. Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 

To keep one from going nude. 


Nothing to breathe but air, 
Quick as a flash ’tis gone; 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to sing but songs, 
Ah! well, alas! alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got; 
Thus through life we’re cursed. 


Nothing to strike but a gait, 
Everything moves that goes; 
Nothing at all but common sense 

Can ever withstand these woes. 


—Chicago Mail. 


Now your blood should be purified. Take Hood’s 


‘Sarsaparilla, the best spring medicine and blood. 


purifier. 


Worth KNOWwING.—Every woman knows how 
chenille in any strong color kills all the effect of a 
modest set, of furniture} but comparatively few 
women know that it is possible to get chenille for 

> portiéres in the new tints to match the latest house 
paints and stains. There is only one place in Boston 
at which these art chenilles can be obtained, and 
that is at Paine’s Furniture Company, 48 Canal 
Street. They are no more expensive but far more 
beautiful than the common colored chenilles. 


Nameline 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use, Applied with a Cloth. 


LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


 L. Prescott & Co. No. Berwick, Me. 
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'G reat designs require great consideration. 
Ov eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 
Little and often fils the purse, 

[Diligence is the mistress of success, 


f deserve success and you shall command It. 
Us not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Spare superfluities to provide necessariés 


4 ruth never fears a rigid examination.” 


J 
ISG, 
7; “ad But the wisest of all ics-USE 


| GOLD DUST 


Hegre WASHING POWDER 


NES 
and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 


C/ 


Aas MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St, Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


Sterilizing Baby's Milk? 
= How many mothers there are who would use a 
Sterilizer if they but understood its utility, 

‘*It is probably not too much to say,’’ writes 
Walter Menaelson, M. D. of New York, in Baby- 
hood, *‘ that the process known as Sterilizing milk 
has done more towards lessening infant mortality 
and illness than any other invention of the past 
fifty years. By far the best process that bas come 
under my observation, and the one that I recom- 
mend above all others is the 


Meaaidi steam Sterilizer. 


It is simple and inexpensive; anyone can use it.” 


| For sale by druggists. 


We willsend you our Nursery Hand-book for Mothers free, if you mention paper. 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


: ts oe cr 

i AN 
AAI. 

————— 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Has the past cold winter 


You will probably want to replace it. 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our 
Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus ? 
When 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leayening 
strengeth.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


_ Parties willleave Boston July 8 and 22 for two Grand Excursions 
of Fifty-six Days to 


ALASKA. 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Canadian Pacific 
Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scen- 
ery of the Selkirks and Victoria; the homeward route, after the Alaska Voy- 
age, of IT'welve Days, via Tacoma, Portland, etc.,andthe Northern Pacific 
Railroad, with a Week in the Yellowstone National Park and a 

eek at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Magnificent Trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining Cars, with 
every first-class appointment, are to be used in crossing the continent. The 
Alaska trip will be on the favorite steamer ‘“‘ Queen.” 


Colorado and the Yellowstone National Park: Two 39-Days’ 
Excursions, leaving Boston July 10 and August 7. 

Colorado Fours: Five Excursions to the most famous Rocky Mountain 
Resorts. leaving Boston June 5, July 17, August 28, September 11 and Oct, 9. 

The Wellowstone Park and California: A _72-Days’ Excursion, 


leaviug Boston August 30; also a 27-Days’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Paik * 


and return. 
Each of the above parties will have a week at the World’s Fair. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special Pullman Vesti- 
buled Trains with Dining Cars leave Boston for Chicago daily. A week at’ 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the Fair Grounds, is in- 
cluded in the tickets. 


I> Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (oppopite School Street), Boston. 
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W. E assue delightful little Sun- 
day School Books for the 


Ad 
3 


Primary 


a Department 


For instance : 


The Well-Spring Series. 
Four vols, Illustrated. ByANNA F. BURNHAM. Price 
per set, $1.00. 

Lalieview Series. 
Six vols. Illustrated. By ANNA-F. BURNHAM. 
Price per set, $2.25. 

Mountaineer Series. 
Five vols. Illustrated. By WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 
Price per set, $2.00. 

Forest Home Series. 

* Five vols. Ulustrated. By WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 

Price per set, $2.00. 

Roch-a-By Series. 
Six vols. Profusely illustrated. By ANNA F, BURN- 
HAM. Price $1.50. 

Nellie’s Red Book Series. 
Six yols. Illustrated. By KATE W. HAMILTON. 
Price $2.25. P 

Little Johnny Twoboys. 
Illustrated. Pp. 56. Price 60 cents. By JULIA H. 
BOYNTON. 

Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 

BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


_ INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yeartoyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


“ Hverything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its reat 
estate in this city, and ié seems to me almost 


. impossible that its investments here should 


prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’’ 


Vor further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Plans and Photographs can be seen. 


OUR LATEST BOOKS. 


Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner. 


By EDWARD L. Pierce. Vols. III. and IV. With two portraits. 
8vo, cloth, $6.00; half calf, $10.00. Complete set in 4 vols., i 
box, cloth, $12.00. ‘ 

A GREAT TIAN OF THE PROVINCES IN PARIS. 


By HONORE DE BALZAC. Being the second part of ‘* Lost INusions.”” 
Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, half russia, 


$1.50. 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. 
HARRIS. With a portrait from a crayon made by Mrs. Richard 
Hildreth, and one from a photograph by Boyd of Des Moines, 
lo., taken in January, 1881, and an engraving of the Orchard 
House and School of Philosophy. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


JOYS BEYOND THE THRESHOLD. 


Sequel to “The To-morrow of Death.” By Louis FIGUIER. 
Translated by Abby L. Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE PRACTICE OF 
DR. MARTHA SCARBOROUGH. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“T can hardly imagine a more helpful book.’'—Z. C. Moulton. 


CONVENT LIFE OF GEORGE SAND. 
(From L’ Histoire de Ma Vie.) 
Translated by MARIA ELLERY MACKAYE. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“ Written with that vivid and picturesque charm peculiar to all her 
writings.’”—/V. ¥. Times. 
IN THE BUNDLE OF TIME. 


A Volume of Stories with Interludes. By ARLO BATES. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. : 


“Full of charm from first to last.”— Budget. 
THE FERRIER NOVELS. 


Marriage. The Inheritance. Destiny... 


By SUsAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER. With photogravures from de- 
“‘signs by F. T. Merrill. Half russia. Uniform with our “ Jane 
Austen.’ Each novel, in two volumes, $2.50. Complete set in 
Six vols., in box, $7.50. ¥ 


a 


At all Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


,. 
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; i CLARA BARTON. 

q 

} , HE white spring blossoms fall again, and still on marching armies; but with steps reversed, arms 
aa at rest, and faces no longer toward the foe. And they fall again on the bowed heads and sor- 
i rowing hearts of the widows and orphans in the old Northern homes; on an army of worn-out, sick 
: and wounded men, from hospital and barrack; on an army of skeletons dragged from prisons of which 
\ it shames humanity to tell; on the graves of an army of martyrs; and on one solitary bier, flag 
\ draped, borne reverently through the land with a mourning nation weeping in its train. Yes, it is 
x over. The calls are answered, the marches are ended, the nation saved, and with the glory of glad- 
Ni - ness in her eyes, the Shekinah of victory on her. brow, she covers her tear-stained face, and with 
u grief-bowed head sits humbly down in the ashes of her woe to mourn her loss—to weep her dead. 


Boston Thursday 25 May 1893 


Volume LXXVIII Number 21 
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—From an address delivered by Miss Barton at Dansville, N. Y., Memorial Day, 1879. 


Church Equipment. 
iNCINNAT! ats FOUNDRY rg 


BELL 


Seren 
FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF.M &¢ 
Cataloque with 2500 testimonials. Prices and terms FREE. 


MENEELY & UOMPANY 
WEST TROY. N.Y, BELES, 


j\a\ 
= Tor Churches, Sclools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For:mere than half a centun” 


==— noted for vunemoarity over all others. 


- Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 


of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELLE CO., Boston, Mass. 


(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT eee by 


GHURGH BELLS faite: 


Tel s2o ENG ee METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
a for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE | BELL FOUNDRY, AL TIMORR, wD 


ELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8&~Send for 
Catalogue. ©. § BELL & CO., Millsboro, ©. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 


catalogue. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., wervor wy” 


SUITS, 


Send dc. stamp for mew 100-page 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


ne aud 92 Canal sida S Aiskaltal 


o 
: 
Com: aii bes ding Sil. 
5 > A ver- re fara Glass. ANS 
is & REFLECTORS 
8 Awonderful invention for 
0, iT AS 
‘aruire Ghurches geeetess 


3 etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
2nd price list free. 

b BAILEY REFLECTOR, co. 
muon, 308 Ponn Ave, Pittsburgh, re 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceilin 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 


Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 
HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 


3O Rose St., New York. 


BosTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


CHURCH |. E*tablishea 1827. 


Ce) R (8 A N Ss | Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 

Tllustrated with Colored Portraits, a 

giving full Particulars of all our famous 
a fe >a 


ORCANS AND PIANOS. 


LIT 
Sold for CASH or on EASY TERMS 
of PAYMENT to suit everybody. 
ORGANS $35.00, PIANOS $175.00. 
aN AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 
r 


Suits, CORNISH & CO,, Nar'szeies: 


New Jerse 


snes 
ey 
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25 May 1893. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs . é ; 3 é A 809 
Our National Musnitintion d : F , ; 809 
Preaching to Children. . : : 810 
Massachusetts General Association 5 4 810 
Patriotism and Religion . 2 5 : . 811 
Circulating Libraries in England _ i ‘ - 827 
Week in Review < “ : 5 : 6 Sil 
In Brief . - : $12 
STAFF CORRESPON DENCE: 
Chicago . 3 . 3 : : 5 C . 5 813 
London . c é 2 c. ; i 0 818 
Thebes. . : E 2 ; . ‘ 5 814 
CURRENT THOUGH : ; : f 815 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Two Days in India. Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. . 815 
Remembered. Rey. A. H. Quint,D.D. . ‘ S17 
The Nation’s Dead—a poem. “Emily Tolnan . 818 
Scrooby Club Sketches. XXI. The Dawn of 
Better Days. Rev. Morton Dexter . 5 818 
A Critique on the Massachusetts State Meat. 
ing. Rev. M. M. Dana, D. D. : . , c 835 
THE HOME: 
Unseen Guests—a poem. May Riley Smith . 820 
Paragraphs . , . fs - 5 3 2 Fi 820 
A Timely Warning . é 820 
Disgracing Their Woknanhood—s setecrion 5 820 
Clara Barton. Frances J. Dyer . ; 820 
The Reflex Influence of Foreign Missions. 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster . 5 821 


The Masterpieces of Painting. VI. ‘The We 
scent from the Cross. Rubens. QO. M. E. 


Rowe . 5 o 5 : “ : 822 
Decorating the doldtora’’ Graves. Hoge 
E. Cragin 


The Lonely Grave ate Effie—a aeieceed poem 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 4 
ae SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for June *h é 825 


. P. S. C. E—Topie for June 4-10. - . a 826 
Pecan OF THE KINGDOM ‘ ; 5 5 826 
LITERATURE . : 3 : a i 827 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES A 3 F 5 834 

New York Association . a : d 5 830 

Michigan General Association 2 = 8380 

The General Association of South Dakota 1 : 830 

Illinois State Meeting : e 4 : ' A 831 

From Iowa . : , i A 831 

Massachusetts Gener al esoetapion 5 ti 834 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

The Prespyterian General Assembly : 5 819 

A Covenant Between Pastor and People . C 829 

Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 3 835 

Commencement at Yale Divinity School . : 836 

Education * : ; 2 = 3 A 4 3 836 

Notices . : c ; : ; ; >, 836 

Marriages and estne A p ; " C d 837 

The Business Outlook é fs a di 888 

The Boston Congregational Club . fi de 839 

Siftings from the Massachusetts State Meet- 

ing ° : . = ‘ a 5 840) 
The Modern Municiuey oN c 2 ‘ 841 

Some Connecticut Resolutions — . 0 a fi 843 

Iowa's Position . , : B : 843 

A Protest from Williamstow n A . . : 843 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advanee, 
83.00. If payment is delayed, #3.50. 


Clubs—of Two, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
$5.00—Of TH REE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
hers, #6.00—ot Fivk, including at least THREE NEW 
subscribers, 10.00—of FIVE, ineluding at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TuN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 

Beceipts for subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—In requesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. 

Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Remit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 

Advertising Kates.—25 cents per agate ne each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class meal matter. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIFs. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, h.\ 

Chicago, Li.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10(-o4, e< 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT 0. FISK & 09. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


\ Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT. Deau 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil Electrical and Mechanical ,Fuei- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. ‘For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOREOYS: 


Fits for College. Terms $500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived, REV. EDWARD A. BENNER 


- RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1892. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowe:!- 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write a 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEB, D. b.- 
Principal. 

panera claire greene re SA 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or seientific schoo). 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, 1888. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


$600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
You don’t beiieve in sending a boy away from home 
at eight. Are you open to conviction? 
My painphiet argues the question. Free; andparents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SLGLAR- 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. Aseleet and 
limited school! for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and rece e 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNE?D, 
Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful, New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1393. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEW HATPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEn- 


inary and Female College. Fall Term opeis 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
yartment for Ladies and Gentlemen, Courses i: 
Modern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art. Mus:c 
and Eloucution. A Medical Preparatory Department- 
Commercial Instruction. Send for coe eorue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N.H. * 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


py enced Py OF MUSIC, Sic 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages. 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Flocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students.. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


business we are accustomed 
to sellCA KR PETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices, We 
geouet correspondence. 


10HN HL. H. PRAY SONS & C0, 


Wholesale and ae CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, ssyiston'se., Boston. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


NIA AND 
CALE 


PEBSONALLY 09 FAI. 
Ex<XCURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very tuwesc rates, including Sieeper, with com- 
picks Pullman service, from Boston to destination. also 
aoe accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 

air, ur 


ersonally conducted excursions for Califor- 


nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
ress trains every Tuesday, via the Boston and Maine, 
entral Vt., 


Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. Forrates and full particwars 
of our excursions ADDY! to bog nearest ticket agent or 
write A. PHILLIPS 

296 aatinztali St.. Boston, Mass. 


SV ee yout ANTS 


are THE Lye 
a a the new paper issued by re 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PA 
cautep'rae WESTERN SETTLERS 


tells all about it and will besent FR 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and Passenger Artis 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 


DOOGASLALELALLAAADOLASOSEALLAS LADS 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


* Rocky 
Mountain 


Limited ”’ 


TITAS BEEN RESUMED ON THE 


GREAT 
Rock ISLAND 
ROUTE, 


LEAVING CHICAGO DAILY 


At 10.25 a. m., and arriving at Denver. 
next afternoon. 


A ee 


And diseases of 


THROAT ana 
LUNGS. 


Report of Medical 
Commission show- 
ing results’ hith- 
erto unknown and 
impossible 

by prevailing 
methods, 

also idustrnted 
folder and ad- 
dresses of pas 
tients cured sent 
on application. 


: Sterlingworth pete seat U AI bas 


}9999990090000000090009990990000000009 
Principle auplied to _Consumption 


g 

; A WINTER and © 
Bs SUMMER © 
raat RESORT G 
LAMEwoo! of.peculiar excel- 4 
lence, including re) 

separate sanitar- re) 

ium treatment re) 

by strictly regu- © 

lar physicians, © 

A @ 

Two Week’s @ 

Stay © 

will prove super- © 

jority over any @ 

climatic change. Q 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, S 
126, New York @ 
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| SAINT PAUL 


E> — 
— 
Gis oN 
—<aicC TER 
Art & VAs 
— AES ~—— 


MINNEAPO 


Solid Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Compartment 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, and 
Superb Dining Cars. 


The 
North -Western |. 
Limited 


YY, 


LIS 


Perfect 
Track and. 
Equipment. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


ottices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


208 Clark St., Chicago. 
423 Broadway, New York 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, 
The City Without a Church. 
Immitation Pe notets) 
Cloth, gilt, 
JUST PUBLISHED 
The Programme of Christianity. 
A NEW ADDRESS. Leatherette, 
64 pages, price 35 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 


FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 ver 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co.. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Sth St.. N. Y. 


Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr, W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price, $30 per 100. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 Last 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


35 cents. 
vas) ee 


GOSPEL AYUINS Nos. 5 & € 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair. He says it is the best 
of the Gospel Hymns series. 


Words and Music Edition, Boards, . . $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, S60 * 100 


Words only at * 10 and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Musie Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, THE a CHURCH CO, 


76 E. Ninth St. New’ York. 8. EB: C. 4th & Elm, Cina. 


The Life and Bie 
Times of 
Cotton Mather. 


By Rev. A. P. MARVIN. $3.50. 


“A book of great interest and, as we think, 
of permanent value.’—Advancee. 


“Full, careful and candid.’—S. §. Times. 


“A conscientious, elaborate and graphic 
study of the times, the life and the work of 
its famous subject. In an unusual degree 
the writer has succeeded in treating “Dr. 
Mather from the point of view of the latter’s 
own age, instead of trom that of our own.’’— 
ne Congregationalist. 


‘““The author has chosen a subject of wide 
interest, and studied it with enthusiasm and 
eare.”’—Christian Union. 


Couetientional Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


RREENED FRITZ’ Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25 cents. “SONGS 
OF FHE ASSEMBLY” by Geo, F. RootandC.C 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs, 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL FIWVNS’’ Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Kxcelisior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55 cts. "EHD FESTIVAL CHOIR’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
every thing in the way of desirable choruses for all oe- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
WiASiFTOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and_volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAG9 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


A New Story by the author of ‘The Heir of 
Redelyffe.”’ 


Grisly Grisell 


By Cuartorre M. Yoncer, author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,”’ ‘‘ Unknown to History,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By the Same Author. 


Strolling Players 


A Harmony of Contrasts. By CHARLOTTE M. 
Yonce and CHrRIsTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Now Ready. In One Volume. Large Crown 
8v0, $1.75. 


The Complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of 
Coleridge 


Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
DykKeES CAMPBELL. With Portrait. Large 
crown 8y0, $1.75. 


Uniform with the 10-Volume Edition of 
Jane Austen’s Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronte 


In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 
Illustrations in Photograyure, after draw- 
ings by H. S. Greic. Price $1.00 each. 
To be issued monthly. 


Now Ready. Vols. 1and2. JANE EYRE. 
2 vols., $1.00 each. 


A New Book by F. Anstey. 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen 


By F. Anstsy, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Great Chin Episode 


By. Pauxt Cosnine, author of ‘‘Cut by His 
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ACH week brings to us evidence of 
5 E growing dissatisfaction with the 

present condition of the American 
Board—a dissatisfaction which is neither 
local nor confined to a party in the churches, 
nor an effort for or against any particular 
doctrines. We printin this issue the protest 
of the old historic church at Williamstown, in 
connection with which the American Board 
was born. It states the issue squarely. It 
is simply whether the Prudential Commit- 
tee shall set the theological standard for 
the churches or the churches set the stand- 
ard for themselves and the committee. 
The committee insists that it is obeying 
the instructions of the board, and in its 
interpretation of those instructions it is 
divided and has divided the board. The 
resolutions unanimously passed by the Nau- 
gatuck Valley Conference of Connecticut, 
which also appear in this issue, callfor such 
changes in the personnel of the committee 
and the secretaries as shall bring the ad- 
ministration of the board into harmony 
with the churches. One thing may be taken 
for granted—eventually there will be but 
one standard for Congregational churches 
at home and for those dependent on them 
in foreign lands. That will be either the 
standard of the Prudential Committee or 
the churches, As long as the committee 
and secretaries remain as at present con- 
stituted they will set the standard for the 
foreign field. But unless the history and 
genius of Congregationalism shall contra- 
dict themselves the standard of the churches 
will finally prevail, and the sooner it does 


prevail the better will it be for foreign mis-~ 


sions. 


Though this is not the season when the 
attention of Christians is likely to be turned 
to the Week of Prayer, changes in the time 
of an observance of such world-wide interest 
must be considered a good while before 
they can occur. Therefore the discussion 
of this subject inthe June Missionary Herald 
is not untimely. Itis there urged that the 
original purpose of the Week of Prayer, 
which was to secure united petition for such 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit as would 
prepare believers speedily to bring the whole 
world to Christ, has been largely forgotten, 
and that the proposed change to Passion 
Week would be likely stiJ] further to push 
this purpose out of sight, as at that time 

the thoughts of Christians are directed to 
the last days of Christ. It is true that the 
object which first led the missionaries in 
India to issue a call for a week of prayer in 
- 1859 has been much less prominent in recent 
years. The lists of topics generally adopted 
by the churches shows that. It is also true 
that the gift of the Holy Spirit for the 
world-wide proclamation of the gospel is 
not the chief thing asked for in Passion 
Week. More prayer, for such a gift at 
_ whatever season the Week of Prayer is 
observed would enlarge the faith of be- 
' jievers and exalt in their minds the work 


and 


. ter’s angularities. 


which our Saviour died to make possible of 
accomplishment, and we hope that noblest 
petition will have larger place in the topics 
for prayer next year. 


The use of the gown by Congregational 
ministers appears to be steadily increasing 
in recent years. In Boston Mr. Gordon at 
the Old South and Dr. Herrick at the Mt. 
Vernon, in Cambridge Dr. McKenzie at the 
First, in Brookline Dr. Thomas at the Har- 
vard Church and in Newton Dr. Calkins reg- 
ularly stand before their people in the black 
gown. The minister going to supply the 
Central Church will find that article in the 
retiring room. Dr. Stimson has assumed 
it on entering his new pastorate at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York. In a number 
of the other larger churches it is a part of 
the pulpit equipment. It hides the minis- 
It is a kind of uniform 
suited to his office. It is appropriate to 
worship. It harmonizes with stately archi- 
tecture. With these things in its favor, we 
know of nothing to be said against it. If a 
minister chooses to wear a gown in the pul- 
pit and his people do not object to it, it may 
be an aid to both in conducting and joining 
in public worship. 


A movement in Michigan toward union 
between Baptists and Free Will Baptists is 
attracting attention. Thirty ministers, fif- 
teen from each denomination, have drawn 
up six propositions as a basis of union, 
These suggest that each body shall accept 
in general the doctrines of the other, leay- 
ing their interpretation to the individual; 
that baptism, which we suppose means im- 
mersion, should precede the Lord’s Supper; 
that invitations to the supper should be 
omitted, leaving each person to decide for 
himself whether or not he will partake; 
that churches of both bodies accept from 
each other letters of commendation and min- 


isterial credentials; and that union meet- 


ings be held where practicable, looking to 
organic union of churches. It may be that 
this movement will result in uniting some 
churches of both bodies and in gradually 
breaking down the barrier between the two 
denominations. The doctrinal differences 
could probably be adjusted. The crucial 
test will come over the question of close 
communion. Hither the Baptists must 
practically surrender that position, or the 
Free Baptists must restrict themselves to it, 
or union will bring no peace. By these 
propositions both bodies would agree to af- 
firm the doctrine of close communion, while 
leaving each individual free to practice it or 
not as he might choose. This would inatu- 
rally lead in time to the abandonment of the 
doctrine. We think that Free Baptists have 
closer affiliation with Congregationalists 
than with Baptists, but we believe that their 
union with either body, if brought about 


‘ with mutual satisfaction, would be a gain to 


the kingdom of Christ. 


. would be a dead letter. 


The mightiest influence in this world is 
the upright character freely and constantly 
open toward God for the indwelling of His 
Spirit. Nor can that influence be measured 
by its present surroundings. Often the ob- 
scure and unlearned man who is profoundly 
intimate with God is unconsciously wielding 
a power whose effects will not be seen till 
long after he has left the world, but which 
is none the less peculiarly his own. Dr. 
Fairbairn of Oxford gives an impressive 
illustration of this truth in his remarkable 
book, The Place of Christ in Modern The- 
ology. We believe that book is to have 
great influence in shaping the theological 
thinking of this generation. We have often 
heard Dr. Fairbairn speak tenderly and rev- 
erently of his mother’s influence over his 
life, and we know that his statement is the 
testimony of a deep and abiding conviction. 
He says: 


One of the things which time has made most 
obvious to me is this: that of all the human 


‘persons that have contributed to the shaping of 


the character which is as destiny, the mightiest 
was that of an obscure man who died years 
before I was born. But his daughter was my 
mother, and the daughter so loved and re- 
vered the father, so remembered his sayings, 
so understood his mind, so believed the faith 
that ruled and guided him, that she had no 
higher thought for her son than to make him 
such a man as her father had been. And so, 
invisible as he was, he became the real parent 
of the spirit and the character of the man who 
now writes this book. 


OUR NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 

The history of the Geary law to expel 
Chinamen from this country is a record of 
accumulating disgrace, with humiliating 
prospect. No law ever passed by Congress 
has been more universally condemned. It 
was enacted just before a national election 
from the selfish motive of bidding for 
votes. Many of the congressmen who sup- 
ported it did not expect it would ever be 
enforced. A Massachusetts congressman 
who voted for it has recently admitted that 
he did not read through the bill before cast- 
ing his ballot. President Harrison apolo- 
gized for signing it by intimating that it 
Though the large 
majority of those who voted for it in the 
House were Democrats, the present admin- 
istration has sought to avoid enforcing it, 
and has turned to the Supreme Court for 
relief. 

That court, while sustaining—five to 
three—the legal power of Congress to make 
the law, was careful to disclaim any approval 
of its wisdom or justice, while Chief-Justice 
Field declares the law to be inhuman, brutal 
and unconstitutional in every section. The 
act has been well characterized as ‘‘ the re- 
sult of competitive demagogy among all 
parties.’ Our legislators have wantonly, 
for campaign purposes, put our nation in 
the wrong and left the people to confess their 
shame before other nations. They have 
jeopardized the most precious interests of 
American citizens in China, and exposed to 
peril the persons of hundreds of men and 
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women who have devoted their lives to 
preach the gospel to the Chinese and to carry 
to that nation the benefits of Christian civi- 
lization. And if these self-denying laborers 
should be driven from their fields with pains 
and penalties, our legislators have placed us 
in such a position that we could not complain 
of injustice. 

What a spectacle is this of our Govern- 
ment anxiously devising means to avoid 
carrying out the act of its own lawmakers, 
and of the people petitioning it to stay its 
hand when the court of last resort has 
failed to afford it relief! The list of those 
legislators who were ready to sacrifice their 
country’s honor to increase the chances of 
their own re-election should be carefully 
studied by every voter. It does not add to 
the pride of the citizens of Massachusetts 
to know that of our twelve congressmen 
only three voted against the Geary bill. 
All honor to Senators Dawes and Hoar be- 
cause they both voted against it. 

Whatever the outcome of this piece of 
demagogism—while we do not anticipate 
that this odious law will be generally en- 
forced—the effect of such legislation is to 
depress patriotism and to cheapen demo- 
cratic institutions in the eyes of the world. 
Here we have a government confessing 
itself ashamed of its own enactment by 
issuing instructions to delay enforcing it, 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
stamping it as dishonorable, a heathen 
government demanding the repeal of the 
law, and American citizens petitioning the 
President and Cabinet to use all means 
in their power to meet the just wishes of 
that government and to annul as far as 
they can ‘‘our unjust and oppressive legis- 
Jation in violation of our solemn treaties 
with the empire of China.’”’ The first step 
of Congress, when it reconvenes in the fall, 
should be to recover, as far as may be, our 
national honor, and, if it does not do this, 
the people-can escape full responsibility 
for their national disgrace only by remand- 
ing to private life at the earliest opportunity 
those of their representatives who make no 
effort to repeal this obnoxious law. 


<a 


PREACHING TO OHILDREN. 


Children’s Sunday has now an annual 
place in almost every church. It has done 
one great service in that it has made a 
legitimate part of public teaching and wor- 


ship other forms of appeal than those of. 


argument and exhortation. Through sym- 
bols, through the eye, the imagination, the 
memory and the affections the gospel of 
redemption on that day approaches all ages 
and classes. + 
It isa day of gladness, set apart for the 
young, to whom the future is rose colored 
with promise; therefore its purpose is in 
harmony with the profusion of. flowers 
which the season furnishes. It is a day 
which reminds the congregation of the 
claims of the children, the sacredness of 
the family, the solemn and tender meanings 
of the church for old and young. It makes 
the children feel that they have a place in 
the church and in the love of Him who is 
its Head. Many a child who for the first 
| time on Children’s Day has taken audible 
part in the public service has from that 
hour surrendered himself to Christ’s chureh 
as rightly claimed his allegiance. 


It is rather a wonder that this seryice has 


not sometimes included the Lord’s Supper, 


that once in a year the whole meaning of 
the church might in symbols be set before 
the people. The baptism of infants brought 
to the altar by their parents in recognition 
of Christ’s claim on the household is an 
impressive sermon on the family as God 
has designed it. The presentation of Bibles 
to those baptized children who have reached 
the age of seven years is an affectionate 
reminder to them and the whole church 
of its constant purpose to fulfill the cove- 
nant with their parents to make and keep 
them intelligent disciples of Christ. The 
reception of members into the church would 
show how that covenant is crowned, and 
the partaking of the Lord’s Supper would 
indicate the fellowship into which Christ’s 
children grow, and which is prayerfully 
and lovingly seeking and claiming them. 
Surely such a service, interspersed with 
children’s songs and Christ’s words uttered 
by their lips, would leave a lasting impres- 
sion on many minds, and those not of 
children only. 

Such a service preaches, and it especially 
appeals to children. It suggests how min- 
isters may address children effectively. 
They look with glad wonder at the floral 
display and the successive acts at the altar 
and they listen with reverence to the blended 
voices of organ and people in praise to God. 
Children are sharp critics, but if their fancy 
is thoroughly engaged their critical powers 
are silent. Three things the preacher 
must do who would speak effectively to 
children. He must enchain their fancy, re- 
spect their intelligence and feel sympatheti- 
cally the drama of religious impression 
working on their minds. 

The first any one can do who knows how 
to make a word picture into a parable. It 
must not be too long in the making nor too 


-profuse in its details nor too bald in its ‘ap- 


plication. The materials are abundant. 
They are everywhere, from the stars has- 
tening unerringly on the shining pathways 
which the Creator has marked out for them 
to the lowly flower, or the shy, helpless bird 
made bold by her love for her little ones, or 
to the constantly recurring incidents in hu- 
man life illustrating the truth, the love and 
the protecting care of our Father. 

The second the preacher can show that 
he does if he will take the time. It does 
not follow because children are immature 
that hasty and careless thoughts will im- 
press them. They are deeply moved by 
beautiful diction and the music of language 
which felicitously unfolds thought to them. 
The successful preacher to children pre- 
pares himself with care, never forgetting 
that he is to speak to sensitive and keen in- 
telligenges, who feel the power to which 
they willingly bow though they cannot an- 
alyze it. 

But, above all, the preacher must realize 
the power of religious truth on the child’s 
mind. To him God isnear. Unseen things 
are very real, Celestial presences animate 
the darkness nightly. The child’s breast 
throbs with awe of death, judgment and 
eternity. It swells with eager aspiration 


after goodness when heroi¢ lives.appear be- 


fore it, It shrinks back at the rebuke of 
conscience, It grieves at its failures, It 
welcomes the Father’s loving call. After 
all, the preacher must have something of 


_may fail. 
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the freshness of childhood to talk to chil-: 
dren with power. He must feel sorrow for 
his own sin, the compassion of Christ, His 
forgiving love, the nearness of God, the 
simplicity of holy trust in Him. This will 
bring him close to children. But he who 
can speak to them effectively knows the 
way-into every heart which has not closed 
its door to love and holiness. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSOOI- 
ATION. 


The annual gathering of representatives 
of the Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts last week claimed unusual interest. 
For the first time in its history it was com-_ 
posed of delegates directly chosen by the 
local churches. It was held in Boston, 
where it was expected that a large number 
would assemble, and the experiment was 
tried of leaving each visitor to provide for 
his own entertainment. 

The association is of great importance to 
the prosperity of our churches. It is in- 
tended to strengthen their fellowship, to 
survey their condition, to consider and pro- 
vide for the interests they share in com- 
mon, to give expression to their convictions 
on matters of present importance and to 
quicken their spiritual life. Especially it 
should advance the efficiency of their home 
work and increase their benevolences. Every 
delegate should be able to take back to his 
church some tidings which would reward 
it for sending him and lead its members 
to feel more closely drawn to the body of 
which they are a part. 

How far the meeting last week accom- 
plished these objects we do not undertake 
to say. The new method of representation 
seems to be still an experiment. The num- 
ber of delegates was much larger than the 
average. Somewhat more than half the 579 
churches were represented. But it is a 
question whether the business was as ex- 
peditiously and satisfactorily done as when 
the association was made up of a smaller © 
number chosen by the local conferences and 
representing in some sense all the churches, 

Too much time appears to have been 
taken in reports of committees. Some of 
these, which are continued year after year 
and make substantially the same statements 
annually, burden the program. Intemper- 
ance, Sunday school work and systematic 
benevolence are subjects which belong with 
the work of the churches and should be 
assigned to the committee on that topic. 
That committee might then give greater 
emphasis to the part which at the time 
claimed most attention. It would then 
have sufficient material to present reports 
of interest and variety, and would not have 
to complain, as: this year, that the majority 
of the churches withheld information. en- 
tirely.. The association took a wise step in 
instructing the committees next year to re- 
port in print. i 

The business of chief importance was the 
creation of a ministerial bureau. The com- 
mittee to which that matter has been in- 
trusted is charged with a duty of great 
moment. The step is an experiment. It 
But if it does it should not be 
for want of careful choice of conditions 
most favorable to success. ‘To devise: a 
way by which the large number of minis- 
ters without charge might be set free'from 
months and sometimes years of weary wait- 
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‘ing would be as great a service as to found 
and equip a theological seminary, while aid 
in shortening the periods of time between 
pastorates would save many churches from 
discouragement and decline. The work of 
_this committee should not be forgotten in 
the prayers of Christians, both public and 
private. . 

Earnest and stimulating addresses were 
made in the association which linger grate- 
fully in memory. Union Church and its 


large-hearted pastor made every visitor feel - 


at home. It was good to look into the faces 
of brethren beloved from: all parts of the 
State. The work of this, the largest State 

_ body of Congregationalists in the land, was 
made to appear great, at least in its possi- 
bilities. Let every church turn its thought 
toward the next meeting at Pittsfield with 
the determination and the prayer that the 
year before us shall. be richer in its labors 
and larger in its harvest. 


— 


PATRIOTISM AND RELIGION. 


_ Patriotism and religion are not one and 
the same thing but there is a religious ele- 
ment in patriotism. It involves individual 
self-sacrifice and often also grave suffering 
on the part of others. He who takes up 
arms in his country’s cause surrenders his 
own comfort, time and ordinary business 
and incurs the greatest risks, even that of 
life, and his giving of himself thus for the 
common safety and the national honor costs 
almost as dear his family and friends and 
many more whom his life and usual labors 
affect. Self-sacrifice, and of a high type, is 
involved. The same is true, -and sometimes 
in a not Jess real sense or a less painful 
degree, even if not so evidently, when one 
devotes himself to some cause of national 
importance, Gen, S. C. Armstrong was as 
true a patriot during his years of hard work 
at Hampton Institute as during his military 
service while the War of the Rebellion 
lasted. Those who devote their lives to the 
cause of civil service reform, the purifica-- 
tion of the suffrage, and similar noble aims, 
also are true patriots and are called upon 
invariably to sacrifice much which is dear 
to them. 

At this season, when the return of Memo- 
rial Day reminds us all of those who fell in 
the war, we do well to cherish patriotism, 
to recognize how much there is in it akin 
to religion, and to pray that all who love 
their country may also love God and try to 
hasten the doing of God’s will throughout our 
Jand. No onecanstudy the actual condition 
of this country today and note many popu- 
lar tendencies without alarm. The awful 
lessons of the war seem to have been almost 
forgotten in the rush for wealth and enjoy- 
ment and the conceit of a prosperity which 
is assumed to be assured. But while igno- 
rance and folly, vice and crime, indifference 
te man and neglect of God continue and 
increase among us, as at present, all truly 
patriotic, as well as all Christian, people 
should realize what a gigantic task still 
remains to be accomplished. Memorial Day 
will have failed to teach its proper lesson if 
it merely turns our thoughts backwards, 
however reverently. It should fasten them 
upon the present and the future with equal 
attentiveness and seriousness, and should 
impress the lesson that the truest patriot 
ought to be the most loyal Christian. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The permissive character of the Geary 
law, which fortunately is not mandatory, 
and the inadequacy of the appropriation 
of funds made to execute it, together 
with the recognition by the officials that 
it has not the approval of the people, it is 
hoped will combine to nullify the law until 
it can be repealed by Congress. Reports 
from Washington conflict as to the inten- 
tion of Secretary Carlisle, but the best au- 
thorities predict that the law will not be 
enforced. We scarcely see how the officials 
can fail to execute it upon the three indi- 
viduals whose eases were passed upon by 
the Supreme Court. Several conferences 
between the Chinese minister and Secretary 
Gresham have been held, and the latter is 
authority for the statement that no retalia- 
tion by China need be feared. If this is so it 
is because she is far more Christian in her 
statecraft than many nations nominally 
Christian, and because she recognizes that 
the Geary law is not representative of the 
real sentiment of the people, the Pacific 
coast not excepted. Senator Stanford of 
California, the Methodist ministers of San 
Francisco, Charles Howard Shinn, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness of Boston, until recently 
of San Francisco, are all on record in recent 
interviews, resolutions, contributions to 
newspapers and sermons as declaring that 
the majority of Californians have experi- 
enced a change of opinion. Denis Kearney’s 
sway is over. Geary is doomed to the same 
fate. 


With very natural prudence and solici- 
tude the managers of the great denomina- 
tional societies represented in China have 
made known to the missionaries in China 
the result of the Supreme Court’s delibera- 
tions, and in the case of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions have given ex- 
plicit directions about carefully conforming 
to Chinese law, abstaining from trips to the 
interior unless carefully guarded and in 
every way avoiding doing anything that will 
hasten their expulsion. The comparatively 
few Americans still in trade with China are 
deprecating the present strained situation, 
realizing that it is another nail in the coffin 
of our commerce. 


The decisions of the local directory of the 
Columbian Exposition relative to Sunday 
closing are kaleidoscopic in their variety 
but persistent in the effort to disobey the 
ordinary code of morality, to nullify the con- 


gressional prohibition and to increase the: 


gate receipts. Realizing that their scheme 
for opening the gates but closing the build- 
ings had been shown to be a transparent 
fraud, on the 16th the directors voted to open 
the gates and buildings on the 21st and all 
Sundays thereafter, and proposed after al] 
expenses were paid to return to the United 
States the appropriation which was condi- 
tioned upon Sunday closing. Usually the 
annulling of contracts requires the consent 
of both parties, but the congressional appro- 
priation was not only a contract but a law 
which it is beyond the power of any Chi- 
cagoans to repeal or nullify. This radical 
resolve needing the approval of the national 
commissioners before the semblance of le- 
gality could be secured, and this body post- 
poning its action until the 22d, the local 
directory on the 19th agreed to order the 


gates closed on the 21st, and they were 
closed, not, however, without the protests of 
many who sought admittance. To the 
credit of Congregationalism be it said that 
two members of the local directory, who 
from the first and at all times have voted 
against Sunday opening in any form, are 
Messrs. I. N. Camp and Victor Lawson of 
the Union Park and New England Churches, 
respectively. 


The Sunday-loving and law-abiding peo- 
ple of the country have used the right of 
petition during the past ten days ina way 
that has made President Cleveland, Attor- 
ney-General Olney and President Palmer of 
the National Commission realize that the 
people are in earnest about the matter. 
The General Assemblies of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian churches, the Massa- 
chusetts General Association of Cougrega- 
tional churches, the Ohio Sunday School 
Association, the American Sabbath Union 
and innumerable churches and individuals 
have sent in ringing protests that have not 
been disregarded by the Attorney General 
or by Mr. Cleveland, and we hope will have 
weight with the national commission. At- 
torney-General Olney, thanks to the per- 
sistence of Secretary Baer of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, is 
on record as saying that two weeks ago he 
instructed the district attorney in Chicago 
to enforce the law as soon as there was suf- 
ficient evidence that it was to be disobeyed. 
Moreover, the Attorney General has rendered 
an opinion that all of the national exhibit, 
including the branch post office, shall be 
closed, no matter what the ultimate judicial 
decision on the question may be, for it is 
certain that in case of Sunday opening an 
injunction will be asked for and it is just 
as probable that if Sunday closing is con- 
tinued legal measures will be sought to 
force it open. 


Pressure of all kinds, born of all motives 
—good, mixed and evil—is being focused 
upon those whose votes or official action are 
to settle this matter. The extreme courses 
recommended by the good are offset by the 
extreme measures of the wicked. The con- 
victions of level-headed, honor-loving, law- 
abiding men ought to prevail in the end and 
probably will. It is undeniable that the 
course of the managers thus far already has 
induced many who had purposed attending 
the fair to give up going, and a persistence 
in the present course will alienate a con- 
stituency which has much of the world’s 
goods and is not to be ignored in the 
managers’ calculations for financial profit. 
It is doubtful whether it is wise for offi- 
cials of ecclesiastical or semi-ecciesiastical 
organizations to seem to commit individ- 
uals to a policy that resembles a_ boy- 
cott. Such a course is better left to indi- 
vidual conscience and initiative. This much 
is certain, that if Sunday opening prevails 
the Congress of Religions will be crippled. 
Already eminent Baptists have withdrawn 
and others will follow. For the sake of 
Illinois’s reputation it is to be hoped that 
her Legislature will not pass the law which 
is now before it, which makes it illegal to 
close on Sunday any exposition within its 
borders. It will be a sorry day when that 
State’s action is used as a technical bridge 
over which the local directors may walk to 
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defy the will of the people, and yet such is 
the purpose. 


The delegates to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in session in Wash- 
ington waited upon the chief magistrate 
last week and reminded him of his Presby- 
terian ancestors, and shrewdly called to his 
attention the fact that seldom did so large 
a delegation with so moderate an appetite 
for office call upon him. He, in turn, did 
not fail to use the opportunity to remind 
. them of their duties as citizens, and he did 
it in an impressive way that should have its 
effect. His remarks were notable for the 
distinct recognition of Christianity as the 
religion of the nation, and the plea for en- 
forcing compliance with morals and the 
ethical principles of Christianity from pub- 
lic servants, advice that is especially perti- 
nent in view of the Geary law and the situa- 


tion at Chicago. He said: 

We still profess to be a Christian people. 
This means that no public officer of high or 
low degree should be unmindful of the re- 
straints of religious sentiment. It means that 
the religious teaching of our people should 
lead them to exact, from those who make and 
execute their laws, a recognition of these re- 
straints. It means that therules which a pop- 
ular religious sense approves should underlie 
the performance of every public duty, and it 
means that those who assume to be religious 
teachers in this land where the people rule 
are related in responsibility to those in public 
station. You therefore will, I hope, permit 
me to say that though you do well to insist 
upon the conscientious discharge of official 
obligations, and though you ought never to 
shrink from the exposure of official shortcom- 
ings, the contribution you owe toward accom- 
plishing good government wiil not be fully 
made unless you teach the people by precept 
and example that they will find their safety 
and welfare in enforcing upon their public 
servants the observance of the mandates of 
Christianity and morality. : 


Spain probably realizes, and if she does 
not ought to, that the brightest page in her 
history is the, renown she won by encour- 
aging Columbus in his voyages across the 
unknown sea. Be this as it may, she has 
entered heartily into celebration of the an- 
niversary of the great event, whether held 
in Genoa or at home last year, or in the 
United States this year. As proof of this 
we now not only have the Duke de Veragua 
with us but also the Infanta Eulalie, official 
representative of the Queen-Regent of Spain, 
who, with her husband and party, were met 
in New York Bay last Friday by a represen- 
tative of our Government, transported up 
the harbor in the Dolphin, thence to Wash- 
ington, where, as the nation’s guests, they 
are now receiving the attentions custom- 
arily paid to royalty, some of which are 
due and doubtless welcomed, others of 
which are not so proper or so welcome, 
for the princess is reported to be unus- 
ually sensible and democratic. In Chicago 
and New York, as well as in the national 
capital, she will receive the marked atten- 
tion that she deserves by her official rank. 
Any other tokens of regard won by her 
merits as a woman will be approved by the 
public, but it is hoped that she may be 
spared the worship and fawning of the un- 
American, title-hunting society leaders of 
the metropolis. 


Thirty-seven years ago last week the civi- 
lized world was shocked by Preston Brooks’s 
cowardly, brutal attack upon Charles Sum- 

_ner. Brooks represented ‘‘the chivalry of 
the South,”? and believed he was avenging 
wrongs done to a class, viz., the slavehold- 


ers. Last week Mr. Gladstone attended a 
reception at the Imperial Institute, as the 
guest of the Prince of Wales, and though 
he suffered no personal violence he was 
grossly insulted by the wealthy and titled 
crowd present, the cry ‘‘ traitor”? and hoots 
and groans being persistently hurled at him. 
Later in the week, while riding in a railway 
carriage, he narrowly escaped being hit by 
a stone hurled into his compartment. In 
both of these incidents we see the same hate 
that nerved the arm of Brooks, the same in- 
direct tribute to the character and influence 
of the man whose life is desired. Balfour 
and Salisbury have sown the dragon’s teeth 
and they are springingup. Vested interests 
and the classes realize that they are doomed 
and they fight desperately. Dubbed ‘‘ no- 
bles’? they stop not at insult and contumely 
or personal violence. 


ae 


IN BRIEF, 
An English sailor is responsible for the fol- 
lowing bon mot: ‘‘Is Christianity played out?” 
‘Ves, it’s played out, but ’taint worked out.’’ 


The day of the layman approaches nearer its 
meridian. The conservative General Assem- 
bly of the Southern Presbyterian Church has 
elected a judge as moderator. 


One Ohio conference has not been lacking 
in denominational loyalty, for its records 
show that at six successive semi-annual meet- 
ings the assigned topic of the conference ser- 
mon was Congregationalism, 


Seventy-five per cent. of the Columbian 
guards at the World’s Fair are said to be from 
the student class, and there is quite a sprin- 
kling of ministerstoo. Just toask one of these 
gentlemen a question will be one step toward 
a liberal education. 


The pension business has done something 
to heal great sorrows. Two widows, who 
had long mourned their soldier husbands as 
dead and had applied for pensions, have been 
furnished with the post-office addresses of 
their husbands, who also had appled for 
pensions. 


Brooklyn does not leave all recognition of 
men’s merits until after their death. Hon. J. 
S. T. Stranahan was present at the unveiling 
of his statue at the entrance of Prospect Park, 
and Dr. Cuyler assisted in the services at the 
placing of his own memorial window in the 
church which he served thirty years. 


The fact that three candidates examined for 
licensure recently by an association had all 


_ joined the church before they were thirteen 


years of age is suggestive. One took the step 
when only nine years old. It would be inter- 
esting to know what proportion of our minis- 
ters became Christians and church members 
in their early youth. 


The Hxvaminer says that in the Congrega- 
tional denomination “‘ infant baptism is more 
and more falling into disuse. Obviously this 
must be so.” The infant baptisms in Congre- 
gational churches in the United States are as 
follows: in 1880, 4,989; in 1885, 7,139; in 1890, 
9,882; in 1892, 10,257. Whatis obvious to the 
Examiner in these figures could not be obvious 
to any one but a Baptist. 


Prof. T. K. Cheyne is a scholar who reveals 
to the world what is possible to one who is de- 
termined to overcome obstacles that would 
daunt most men. He has the sight of but one 
eye and that has to be carefully used in nat- 
ural light, working with artificial light being 
prphibited. Notwithstanding this he pours 
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forth his scholarly works, accurate in .refer- 
ence and quotation, if not always in judgment. . 


Dr. Holmes, we believe, once remarked that 
while he nominally occupied a chair at Har- 
vard University it was in reality, owing to the - 
variety of topics covered by his lectures, a set- 
tee. There are some professors in our West- 
ern and Southern institutions who are fond of 
applying this characteristic bon mot to them- 
selves, and when we discover the multitude 
of studies which their individual departments 
embrace we recognize its eminent appropri- 
ateness. 


In reporting Sunday sermons a Monday’s 

daily quotes one minister as saying: ‘‘ As I 
look over this church I see before me people 
of different social grades, of different stations 
in life and of different races.”’ Of course he 
saw this. .Was it good taste to say so? 
No! We have in mind a preacher who errs 
frequently in just this way. The South End 
or East Side congregation dislikes to be re- 
minded repeatedly that its present social rank 
is not supposed to be as it used to be. 


Commissioner Booth Tucker, in the Chris- 
tian, says that 9,700 professed conversions 
during March have been noted by the Salva- 
tion Army workers in India. This, if true, is 
an astounding and significant fact. Glancing 
over the record of the past year’s work of the 
Salvation Army in India, we see that it tells of 
the conversion of Parsees, Jaffna Tamil women, 
Brahmins, Mohammedans, and French, Scotch 
and Irish prodigals. It is a wide drag net 
that the Salvationists spread. 


When it is recalled that a supply of liquor 
for the use of sailors was formerly invariably 
deemed indispensable, and how at all state 
occasions wine and punch were as free as 
water, it is obvious that sentiment has 
changed, for during the crucial test of the 
cruiser New York last week all use of liquor 
was prohibited, and the officials in charge of 
the ceremonies incident upon the celebration 
of Massachusetts day in the Columbian Expo- 
sition have made no provision for a supply of 
intoxicating refreshments to be spread in the 
State building. 


Men are seldom honest enough to record 
in their wills their judgment on their own 
lives. But a prominent Wall Street specula- 
tor, whose will was probated last week, fur- 
nished such a judgment among his bequests to 
his sons, and it may be worth as much to 
other men’s boys as to his. This was his last 
record: 

I most strongly warn my children not to 
use tobacco in any shape, taste or use wine or 
liqnor in any way. I earnestly desire that 
my children shall not gamble in any way for 
money. Their father has had experience suf- 
ficient to serve for all his posterity. 


Our Chicago correspondent this week says 
that Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows advises reli- 
gious people to accept Sunday opening of the 
fair when legally settled, and give credit to 
the Christian sincerity and honesty of the 
managers. If Dr. Barrows has issued such 
advice to the public we are sorry for him. 
We see no Christian sincerity or honesty in 
the attgmpts to annul a contract which, even 
if it can be legally broken, is morally binding, 
while to break it is to strike a heavy blow at 
the basis on which confidence in men rests 
throughout the country. 


Summer has suddenly descended on us and 
many women ‘and children will have glad 
glimpses of the country through the charity 
and care of those who take thought for the 
poor. It will do them a vast deal of good, yet 


‘it is doubtful if most of them could be per- 


suaded to exchange permanently their squalid 
tenement quarters for all the glories of fields 
and forests. Lady Henry Somerset says that 
she entertained in her magnificent country 
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tesidence several poor London women for a 
week. As they set out to return one of them 
thanked her hostess heartily and added, ‘‘ But 
I pity you, living out here where everything 
1s SO uninteresting.” 5 


The fact that Bishop-elect Lawrence of the 
: diocese of Massachusetts is Massachusetts 
born and bred and that two other bishops re- 
cently elected by Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cesan conventions have been chosen from 
men within the dioceses is giving satisfaction 
to the Protestant Episcopal journals. The 
Church Standard contrasts this commendable 
procedure with other elections it has known. 
One it recalls where one gentleman was 
elected by a convention in which the only 
member who personally knew him voted 
against him, and not one of the numerous out- 
siders who recommended him in glowing 
terms was personally known to any single 
member of the convention! Adds’ the editor: 
“To elect a bishop in that way seems to be a 
kind of conventional insanity.” 


\ 

A letter from a Christian man of large ex- 
perience in the Newfoundland fisheries con- 
tains a statement of fact and a query about it 
bearing on the observance of God’s law of the 
Sabbath: ‘‘A fleet of well-fitted steamers left 
for the ice this year. For the first time in the 
history of the colony men were asked when 
they signed the roll, ‘ Will you work on Sun- 


day?’ Ifthe answer was ‘No,’ they were told, - 


‘Wedo not want you.’ Hitherto it has been 
optional, men keeping Sunday or not as they 
preferred. This year every steamer went out 
with the expressed intention to kill seals 
‘Sunday or Monday.’ Well, it was the worst 
voyage on record. They missed the seals 
altogether, passed inside of them, went far to 
the north, while the bulk of the seals were 
within 200 miles of St. John’s. Was their 
judgment baffled by God?” Aside from the 
specific promises and prohibitions of the Old 
Testament is there not a lesson in the re- 
peated incident of gospel history that when 
the fishermen of Galilee trustfully followed 
their Master’s directions they caught a mul- 
titude of fishes ? 


~ STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM CHICAGO. 


The World’s Congress of representative 
women, opening May 15, has been a notable 
success in all respects. They have felt 
bound to demonstrate that the nineteenth 
century is woman’s century, and have come 
early to claim possession. The attendance 
fully tested the capacity of Columbus and 
Washington halls on the first day, and after- 
wards swelled to such proportions that seats 
were occupied two hours before the time 
set for the program, while. the speakers 
found it difficult|to reach the platforms on 
account of the press. This means that two 
or more daily audiences made up of 10,000 
women (with enough men present to fur- 
nish living examples of those who have 
been tyrannical, repressive and intolerant 
in past days) surged through the halls and 
assembly rooms of Memorial Art Palace. 


‘If the succeeding congresses attain any- 
thing like an equal popularity, this intel- 
lectual feature of the World’s Fair is certain 
to rival the Jackson Park exposition. Asa 
mere gathering of famous personages in 
Chicago the list of those present makes elo- 
quent reading: Lady Aberdeen, Princess 
Shachoffsky, Sefiora de Oleveira, Mrs. Bed- 
ford-Fenwick, Baroness Thorburg Rappe, 
Dr. Emilie Kempin, Mme. Quesada, Susan B. 
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Anthony, Grace Dodge, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Clara Doty Bates, Mme. Bogelot, Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, Mme. Modjeska and Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer being only bright particular stars 
in an innumerable: galaxy of women who 
lead their half of human progress in their 
several countries. Undoubtedly each spe- 
cial division of later congresses will have 
its own large clientele, for the men and 
women who know their times must realize 
that this summer Chicago is the focus point 
for nearly all lines of advanced inquiry and 
exchange of knowledge. No custom house 
officer is seen at the Art Institute to check 
off the ideas introduced from foreign lands, 
to make them pay duty if they remain 
here. : 

Next week the public press holds its con- 
gress. Already the National Editorial As- 
sociation has arrived here, having for its 
center the Mecca Hotel. There is no ques- 
tion in their case as to how much attention 
shall be paid these representatives of 4,000 
moguls of public opinion, the newspapers, 
however scant courtesy the Infanta Eulalie 
of Spain may receive at Washington. In 
this connection it may be of convenience to 
some to learn of a hotel in the heart of the 
city where, at moderate prices, one can 
stop and have the vantage ground of near- 
ness to the congresses in Memorial Art Pal- 
ace, besides being only four blocks from the 
viaduct leading to the World’s Fair trains 
or the boat pier. A personal visit to the 
Hotel Trenton, 296-806 Dearborn Street, 
shows a spacious 250-room structure, fire- 
proof, remodeled this season into a perma- 
nent hotel on the European plan. The uni- 
form charge is $1 for single room and $2 for 
double room. The house is newly furnished 
throughout and is especially well adapted 
for large parties who wish to keep to- 
gether or for companies of young men. 
There is no bar connected with the house. 
In this vicinity are the public buildings, 
big stores, great hotels and the tall office 


‘ buildings. 


However one manages it in securing a 
temporary lodging place in the city, be it at 
a dear or moderate cost, some margin of 
time should be reserved for ‘‘ foreign travel ”’ 
through Chicago, out Halsted Street, the 
longest in the world, more than thirty miles 
on a stretch, with Bohemia colonized at 


the south and New England at the north, - 


or out on Milwaukee Avenue, where are 
to be found the compatriots of Thaddeus 
of Warsaw. Taking the Madison Street 
cable line a ride of four miles brings the 
traveler to Garfield Park, where connection 
is made with the electric car passing through 
Ridgeland, Oak Park and Westward Ho! to 
the Desplaines River, a delightful trip for a 
party of two or twenty. 

Nor should Lincoln Park, where the baby 
lions are, be omitted from any Chicago itin- 
erary. It is what Central Park is to New 
York. Lincoln Park, surrounded by splen- 
did homes, is notable for its monuments, 


has the finest display of plants and flowers | 


and a large collection of wild animals. 

In closing this letter in order to give it 
unity one may as well revert to the woman’s 
part at the World’s Fair. The Woman’s 
Building is one of the most attractive and 
crowded places in its present incomplete. 
ness. The kitchen and demonstrating hall, 
where domestic science is represented, see 
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large daily classes drawn there to learn 
the processes of converting cornmeal into. 
a variety of delicacies unknown to In- 
dians or our foremothers.+ On the second - 
floor or balcony is what is known as “ Mrs. 
Felton’s Labyrinth,”’ the lady manager from 
Georgia, who has made this the rendezvous 
for woman’s clubs and societies. Here 
2,000,000 women, representing fifty organi- 
zations, have space to exhibit their manner 
ofwork. The decorations are varied enough 
to prove that we are still in the ‘crazy 
quilt’’ era. But there are rooms, e. g., the 
one devoted to the British Training School 
for Nurses, where hospital appliances of all 
kinds and dolls dressed to show the nurses’ 
costumes worn in different institutions re- 
veal the ministering angel department of 
womanhood. 

It is fully expected that, as a result of 
the probable decision to open the fair gates 
on Sunday, a mighty rush of excursion 
trains at low rates will begin with this 
week. Now that Sunday opening seems 
inevitable Dr. J. H. Barrows, chairman of 
the world’s congresses of religion, has come 
out with a statement calculated to restrain 
the bitter invectives and personal asper- 
sions which some Christian bodies are in- 
clined to heap upon the directory and com- 
mission managing the exposition. He ad- 
vises religious people to accept the situa- 
tion when legally settled and to give credit 
to the Christian sincerity and honesty of 
men who differ from the judgment of the 
multitude of church people. 

It is pleasant to report progress on the 
preparations to make a Congregational ex- 
hibit in the building of manufactures and 
liberal arts. The space is being hand- 
somely fitted up under the supervision of 
Rey. G. A. Hood. It will be two weeks 
before the exhibit is in place. Any one 
desiring to locate it and note progress will 
find these denominational quarters in the 
extreme northwest section of the building 
on the second floor. Qs Le, De 


FROM LONDON. 


Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. Wheeler An- 
drew of Chicago are now in this country 
after a round the world tour, in the course 
of which they investigated the question of 
the state regulation of vice in India. Their 
report is that, despite the House of Com- 
mons resolution of June, 1888, abolishing 
this system, it is still in full swing, and 
their allegations are of the most precise and 
shocking character. The matter has been 


‘brought before the government, who have 


appointed a departmental committee to in- 
quire into the whole matter. Meantime, 
General Lord Roberts, who has just re- 
turned to England, having relinquished the 
office of commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in India, has to an interviewer flatly 
denied the charges of Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell. The report of the conference is 
expected in about a month’s time and will 
be awaited with unusual interest. 

The ‘‘ May meetings”’ this year, with a 
few notable exceptions, have fallen rather 
flat. The Baptist gatherings passed off in 
perfect calmness. No question was intro- 
duced on which there is any serious differ- 
ence of opinion. Rev. T. M. Morris, a man 
with a high pastoral reputation, is the pres- 
ident for the year, and he will be succeeded 
by Rey. G. Short, who is one of the ablest 
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men of the denomination. The £100,000 
aimed at by the Baptist Missionary Society 
in commemoration of their centenary has 
been exceeded by £13,000, though £30,514 
will have to come out of this to meet the 
present deficit. Mr. W. R. Rickett, the so- 
ciety’s treasurer, is anxious for the annual 
income to be raised to £100,000. His motto 
evidently is ‘‘Aim high.” 

The meetings of the Congregationalists 
have been more spirited and varied than 
those of the Baptists. At the principal 
session May 9 the City Temple was filled 
with ministers, delegates and visitors. .The 
chairman for the year is Mr. Albert Spicer, 
M. P., who comes of a family which has 
done much for Congregationalism. He is 
practically the first layman who has re- 
ceived the highest honor the denomination 
can bestow. His address, The Congrega- 
tional Churches and Their Opportunity: a 
Voice from the Pew, was a careful exam- 
ination of the responsibilities of the Inde- 
pendent churches. He specially empha- 
sized their duties to the laboring classes 
and in regard to great social questions. 
Such questions as national education, the 
Welsh suspensory bill, international arbi- 
tration and the liquor traffic were freely 
discussed and resolutions passed upon 
them. On the following morning Dr. Pier- 
son preached the annual sermon of the 
London Missionary Society, which is chiefly 
supported and controlled by Congregation- 
alists. Rev. G. S. Barrett of Norwich has 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Spicer in the 
presidency of the union. He is the editor 
of the Church Hymnal and is an able 
preacher and a spiritually-minded, cultured 
man, evangelical, rather conservative, yet 
anything but narrow. 

The celebration of the tercentenary of 
the martyrdom of Greenwood, Barrowe and 
Penry was a distinct success. The most 
remarkable feature was the mass meeting in 
Hyde Park. Some 15,000 persons were pres- 
ent and stirring addresses were delivered 
by Mr. T. P. Ellis, M. P., and Dr. John Clif- 
ford, Mr. Hugh Price Ilughes, Rev. W. Pedr 
Williams and Mr. C. Silvester Horne. The 
idea of the celebration originated, I believe, 
with Mr. Horne, who is one of the most 
earnest and lofty minded of young Congre- 
gationalists. He is the pastor of the church 
meeting in Allen Street, Kensington, which 
has just celebrared its centenary. Dr. Dale 
preached the communion sermon (lasting 
seventy minutes) and the venerable Dr. 
Stoughton, who formerly ministered here, 
Dr. Fairbairn, who said he loved Mr. Horne 
as a son, and other eminent Congregation- 
alists took part in this most interesting 
event. 

The controversy in the ranks of the Brit- 
ish Women’s Temperance Association has 
ended in a signal victory for Lady Henry 
Somerset. Her attempts to broaden the 
basis and enlarge the scope of the Associa- 
tion were keenly resisted by some of the 


_ older members, and at one time it looked as 


rd 


though her ladyship would be compelled to 
forfeit her office as the price of her ‘‘ ad- 
vanced”’ notions. By the exercise of pa- 
tience, discretion and tact Lady Henry 
routed her opponents and has been re- 
elected, practically without opposition, to 
the presidency, for which she is so well 
suited. An article has been added to the 
constitution of the British Women’s Tem- 


perance Association affiliating it to the 
World’s W. C. T. U., of the British section 
of which Lady Henry is also president, and 
the members have agreed to pay a farthing 
per head to the World’s W. C. T. U. Miss 
Willard, who has been staying with her 
friend during the later stages of the contro- 
versy, is naturally much gratified by the 
result... Both these ladies are suffering from 
the effects of overwork and are going to 
Switzerland to rest. 

Dr. Pentecost has at last been received 
into the fold of the Presbyterian Church of 
England. The Marylebone Church wanted 
him to settle down with them, but before a 
formal invitation could be given he had to 
become a fully fledged Presbyterian minis- 
ter. Accordingly, he applied for admission 
to the body and after ‘‘exhaustive inquiries 
into his life, his fitness, educationally and 
otherwise, for the work ef the Presbyterian 
ministry and his object in seeking admis- 
sion into it’? the presbytery committee 
found that, ‘‘in respect of personal charac- 
ter and other matters, there was no. legal 
objection to the admission of Dr. Pentecost 
to the ministry of the church.’ Having 
received this somewhat niggardly welcome 
to the church of his adoption he has been 
officially installed as successor to Dr. Don- 
ald Fraser. Since the American divine has 
assumed the oversight of the church it has 
been in a much more prosperous condition 
than it had been for a long time past. 

ALBION, 


FROM THEBES. 

There is nothing attractive in the appear- 
ance of the village of Luxer. But it is built 
on apart of the site of old Thebes, around 
and over one of its greatest temples. There 
are three hotels in Luxor, two of them con- 
trolled by Thomas Cook & Son, who have 
founded a hospital here, one by Mr. Gaze. 
There are two or three other plastered build- 
ings for the different consulates and the 
post office, but the houses of the natives, 
who number about 3,000, are of mud, one 
story high and as unattractive inside and 
out as ignorance, filth and neglect can make 
them. The Roman Catholics and the United 
Presbyterians have missions. here, that of 
the latter being very prosperous. 

All over Egypt one hears words of praise 
for the missionary work of these American 
Christians. Their school in Luxor is self- 
supporting, and in the church service cen- 
ducted by a native preacher there is a good 
degree of interest. Butas others have often 
said, there is no hope for Egypt save in the 
improvement ,of its women. Bright and 
promising as are the girls, they soon lose 
their beauty and apparently every incentive 
to intellectual or moralimprovement. What 
else could be expected in a country con- 
trolled by: the Turk, where girls are mar- 
riageable at twelve, and where woman is re- 
garded as an inferior being? The hope for 
the women of Egypt is not in its present 
forms of religion, but in the multiplication 
of schools like those established by the late 
Miss Whateley, the American missionaries 
and in the universal spread of Christianity. 
One is glad to learn that our missionaries 
have between twenty and thirty churches in 
Egypt and more than one hundred stations. 
The Roman Catholics have also much influ- 
ence. : 


Ag one approaches Thebes by boat one 


fire 
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cannot fail to be struck by its favorable sit-’ 


uation, in a broad and fertile plain between 
the Arabian and Libyan Mountains. The 
ruins of temples scattered over this plain on 
both sides of the Nile and the tombs of the 
kings and queens in the mountains confirm 
the tradition that Thebes was once a great 
and powerful city. It is hard to realize it. 


Yet each one of the many temples whose ' 


ruins we visit must have cost millions of 
dollars. Some of them were evidently cen- 


turies in building. From the tottering walls ' 


of these temples and from their gigantic 
columns, as well as from the hieroglyphics 
on the walls of the royal burying places, 
patient scholarship has spelled out the story 
of an extinct civilization. The temples of 
Karnak, Luxor, the Rameseum, Medeenet- 
Habou must have covered acres of ground. 
It is to see’ the remains of their grandeur 
that tourists in increasing numbers visft 
and tarry at Thebes. 

Seeing is believing, and here seeing is 
looking into the face of mystery. As one 
wanders through these old temple gateways, 
stands silently amid these massive columas, 
strives to trace the outline of the temple 
whose ruins lie around, to reconstruct its 
walls, to read its history in the hieroglyph- 
ics which cover every inch of the stone sur- 
face, one feels one’s helplessness and mourns 
one’s inability to bring back that great past 
and that powerful religion which called 
these splendid structures into existence. 
It is easy tosee that each temple has a sanc- 
tuary, a most holy place, for the sake of 
which the other parts of the temple were 
erected. 

This sanctuary is usually the oldest part 
of the edifice and is consecrated to the god 
of life. As in the temple at Jerusalem, the 
sanctuary was without light and could be 
entered only by those highest in the sacred 
office. On the walls of the sanctuary, as 
on the walls of the buildings around it, are 
recorded the greatness of the king erecting 
it, his success in war and his devotion to 
the gods. Most impressive are the battle 
scenes in which the king is represented as a 
victor over his enemies, now over the Khila 
(Hittites?), now storming a castle op the 
Orontes,; now leading in triumph captives 
whose hands are tied behind them and 
whose faces are like those of the Jews. On 
many of the tombs prisoners are repre- 
sented with their heads off, and on the walis 
of Medinet-Habu one sees heaps of tongues, 
which a scribe is counting up. 

If the temples are most impressive, more 
instructive and valuable for purposes of 
study are the tombs of the kings. About 
one hundred and twenty-five of these tombs 
have thus far been discovered, all of them 
belonging to the kings of the nineteenth 
and twentieth dynasties. Twenty-five of 
thesé tombs can be visited, thongh only 
about half a dozen are really in a condition 
for the ordinary traveler to see. The color 
on the walls is wonderfully fresh. All are 


constructed on a similar plan, though they 


differ in size and magnificence as well as 
in the character of their hieroglyphies. 
The tomb is cut, on an incline downward, 
into the solid limestone rock of the moun- 
tains, sometimes to the distance of 330 feet. 


The passageways are carefully plastered” 


and covered with writing. and symbols of — 
various kinds, extolling. the virtues of the” 


dead king, recounting his victories in war 


—— 
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- setting forth his contests in the next life 


with the gods of evil, but finally, through 
the help of favoring divinities, reaching 
peace and blessedness among the gods. 
The central chamber, in which the sar- 
cophagus rests, is emblematic of the final 
triumph of the king. 

' As one looks into these costly but now 
emptyombs one is tempted to ask whether 


| it is quite right to despoil them even in the 


_ the supposed Pharoah of the Exodus, 


interests of science. Such painstaking in 
the construction of one’s last resting place, 
and all to no purpose, It seems almost like 
sacrilege when one reads Brugsch Bey’s re- 
port of ‘the find in 1881 of thirty-eight royal 
mummies a long distance from the tombs 
sacred to their memories, as if the friends 
of the departed, fearing lest their bodies be 
dishonored, buried them in a room which 
can be reached only through a shaft thirty- 
eight feet deep and then by passages more 
than 200 feet in length. Here were mum- 
mies of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties, those of Rameses I., Seti, hisson, Ram- 
eses II., or the Great, those of priest kings of 
the following dynasty, several thousand 
Osiris images and papyri of great value. 
It certainly makes no difference to the dead, 
but lying in an open mummy case in the 
museum at Cairo is hardly the fate which 
the owners of these bodies hoped for when 
they were so carefully ornamenting their 
tombs in the mountains. 

Thebes is a fascinating place, and the 
more one sees of its ruins the more one 
wishes to see. The temple of Karnak, with 
its imposing columns, its majestic gate- 
ways, its impressive courts, its array of 
statues, its towering obelisks of red gran- 
ite, its avenues of sphinxes, reaching to 
other temples miles away, where else has 
one ever seen the like? Isita surprise that 
the spreading Colossus, whose ruins are 
over sixty feet high, should be visited by 
curious Greeks as one of the wonders of the 
world, or that they should have cut their 
names and recorded their impressions on its 
feet and legs? What have we in America 
which will last five thousand years and at 
the end of that period draw strangers from 
all over the world to its ruins? 

It is said that in connection with the Ra- 
meseum, whose standing columns belong to 
what was surely the most magnificent tem- 
ple hall even in Egypt, there was a museum 
and a university. The latter was at the 
hight of its fame in the days of Meneptah, 
Is it 
not possible that Moses may have studied 
here, or at least have learned some of the 


* wisdom which its professors taught? 


Desirous as one is to linger in Thebes and 
visit its ruins again and again we know 
that the place to study them is not here but 
in the quiet of great libraries, in the works 
of those who have created the modern sci- 


~ ence of Egyptology. And we are thankful 


sheesh, backsheesh.’’ 


that we can do this free from the heat, the 
dust and the flies which torment us here, 
and, better still, free from the presence of 
ace who are continually crying, “ back- 
FRANKLIN, 
a 


OURRENT THOUGHT, 
‘AT HOME. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown 
University, in the Yale Review (May), argues 
that Individualism as a Sociological Principle 
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is doomed todecided modification. ‘‘ Looking 

- ab man as the primary entity, one is im- 
pressed that laissez faire can be no absolute 
economic principle. . . . Put logical pressure 
upon laissez faireitis anarchy. . . . No private 
person, natural or corporate, can be so safe a 
guardian of trust funds as a government... . 
While selfishness is not the perfectly trust- 
worthy, economic servant which laissez faire 
enthusiasts allege, unselfishness, on the other 
hand, has an economic office of which they, do 
not dream... . As in biology the masters) are 
now forced to admit that the law of self-preser- 
vation does not solve all the difficulties, so in 
the social world we find that we must take 
account of another foree—that of altruism. 

. The age of competition, as we have 
known it, is gone forever.” 

Zion's Herald describes the Revolutions in 
New England: ‘The eatechism has disap- 
peared, or nearly so, from the home and the 
Sunday school. The memorizing of Scripture 
and of hymns is not as common as it once was. 
Saturday evening is no longer a prelude to 
the Sabbath, but the great business and thea- 
ter night of the week. Holidays are multiply- 
ing, and they must multiply if the Sabbath is 
not to have more competition than belongs to 
it. ... The fact which is plain to all is that 
the most heroic efforts are needed, by all 
classes of society, if New England is to bea 
reminiscence of what it used to be, Canada, 
no less than Europe and Asia, is changing it.” 

“Give us a short, simple creed,” says Rey. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, in the Evangelist. 
He believes that the attempt to revise the 
confession, though it has failed, has proved 
conclusively that an overwhelming majority 
of Presbyterian ministers and elders do not 
believe in the doctrine of “ preterition” and 
not one in a hundred eyer preaches it; that 
there is an increasing demand for a brief sum- 
mary of fundamental and undisputed doc- 
trines, which would be invaluable in the re- 
ception of new members and might contain 
all the essential things to which ministers and 
elders should be required to give their consci- 
entious assent. ‘‘We emphasize the word 
‘conscientious ’ because thé great mass of us 
orthodox ministers never did give, or could 
give, any such ex animo assent to the un-Scrip- 
tural doctrine of ‘ preterition.’ ” 

The New York Observer is not disconcerted 
by the prospective loss of Professor Briggs 
and men like Rev. Thomas C. Hall, who say 
that if Briggs is driven out they will have to 
go too. It says: “ The moment half a dozen or 
half a hundred ministers defy the discipline of 
the church to which they have vowed to be 
loyal they become a lawless mob, and if they 
remain obdurate in their lawlessness their 
departure must not be regarded as the gravest 
ill to the body from which they sever thém- 
selves. If they doubt its doctrines and de- 
spise its discipline they, by their doubt and 
despising, have already severed themselves in 
spirit. Their visible departure cannot then 
come about too soon. There will be no dis- 
ruption of the Presbyterian Church. Disrup- 


tions are matters of positive principles and 


not of negations,’’——The Presbyterian is more 
considerate: ‘If these brethren do not ap- 
prove of Dr. Briggs’s teachings thén they cer- 
tainly do not teach in their pulpits what they 
say they do not believe; and if any do main- 
tain his views they are not now on trial, and 
cannot be touched until they are. There has 
been no thought among the most orthodox of 
any exscinding act, unless, possibly, the mi- 
nority might be thinking of exscinding the 
majority for not showing mercy.”’ savy 


ABROAD. 


The Spectator, in expressing its disagreement 
with a recent English work which declares 
Mr. Renan to have been a saint, says: “If 
there be no clear light shed from any mind in- 
finitely higher than humanity on our life let 
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us bend our heads in humiliation and en- 
deavor with the best fortitude we can to bear 
the hardness of our fate, but let us nos go 
about exulting in the beauty of our own pris- 
matic fancies and call that religion. Religion 
is something that binds us and not something 
that we are free to toy with as M. Renan toyed 
with his Christian dreams. Religion, accord- 
ing to M. Renan, was an ‘aspiration toward 
the ideal world,’ and the gulf between that 
and what we mean by religion is as wide as 
the whole diameter of being. Christianity re- 
lies on inspiration, not on aspiration. And M. 
Renan does not believe in inspiration, but 
only in aspiration. As an infant may sigh for 
the moon, without getting it, so man may sigh 
himself out toward the Infinite in all direc- 
tions and be none the better for it.” 

The Christian Leader (Glasgow) describes 
the new Congregationalism: ‘The moral lift 
attendant on the upheaval of ‘the Noncon- 
formist conscience’ naturally finds its first 
proyince in some further equalization of the 
sexes in the church; it must lead further and 
bring a moral touchstone to test many rela- 
tions and conditions which look at first to be 
purely outside the range of Christian minis- 
try, thus slums and sweating come within the 
purview of the church as being more than 
matters of landlord and tenant and of ‘ heads’ 
and ‘hands,’ because they hold a moral prob- 
lem within. them as well as one of property. 
‘ All property is robbery,’ said the communist, 
and the Christian is coming to see that the 
epigram is likely to be only too true if the 
churches do not soon emphasize the fact that 
all property can be a blight or a boon accord- 
ing to the morality of the way it is got, kept, 
spent.” 


—— 


TWO DAYS IN INDIA. 


BY REV. F, E. CLARK, D.D. 


If the readers of the Congregationalist had 
but two days to spend in all India I i imagine 
that the majority would vote to spend one 
in Madura and the other in Ahmednagar, 
for in these two populous cities center 
many of the memories dear to all Congre- 
gationalists of the trials and triumphs of the 
American Board. Not that the work of the 
board is by any means confined to these 
centers, Like the typical tree of India, the 
banyan, it spreads in every direction, and, 
wherever a rootlet strikes the soil, hawende 
far from the parent trunk, a new tree springs 
up which gives shelter and shade and pro- 
tection and joy to weary multitudes. So. in 
Pasumalai, where is situated the splendid 
college and theological seminary of the 
Madura Mission under the wise care-of Dr. 
Washburne and Mr. Jones; in Periakulam, 
where Rey. J. E. Tracy, one of “India’s 
own,’’ as missionary sons of India’s mis- 
sidnetles are called, is laboring; in Dindi- 
gul, Arrupukottai, Melur, Mana-Madura, 
Palani, Battalagundu, and Rnee places with 
jaw- ‘ctacking names, a magnificent work is 
being done, as well as in Madura; and in 
Sholapur, Rabari! Wadale, Satara ni Serur, 
as well as in Mnmeaneear the kingdom is 
advancing no less rapidly. 

But we have room now only to visit two 
stations, and let these be Madura in the 
southeast and Ahmednagar in the northwest. 


DAY THE FIRST, 


It is several hours after sunset. The train 
has been jolting and bumping us over the 
track in a way which can seldom be riv- 
aled except in Southern India, and we are 
glad enough when we hear the guard cry 
out, “‘Madura.”? On the platform is the 
serene, saintlike face of ‘‘ Father Chandler”? 
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and his son, Rev. J. S. Chandler, and Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Tracy and Dr. Van Allen and 
Mr. Holton and Mr. Jeffery and several of 
the ladies.of the mission. The annual mis- 
sion meeting is just over, but, fortunately, 
the missionaries have not scattered yet and 
we have the privilege of meeting them all in 
the spacious bungalow which for fifty years 
and more has been the central home of the 
Madura Mission. 

Early the next morning we are stirring 

and these are the surroundings in which 
-we find ourselves. Imagine a long, low, 
somewhat straggling house with plenty of 
piazzas, whese roof is supported by gen- 
erous columns—a house not unlike a South- 
ern planter’s under the old régime. In 
front, inclosed in a circular driveway, is a 
beautiful cluster of flowering shrubs and 
foliage plants, while some lofty cocoanut 
trees and a cluster of palmyra palms in the 
near distance gives a distinctly Oriental 
and tropical appearance to the scene. To 
the right of the main bungalow in the wide 
compound which the mission premises oc- 
cupy is Otis Hall, the building of the girls’ 
school, one of the best in all India. Here 
the girls not only study and recite their 
lessons, but grind their grain in the old- 
fashioned way—‘‘two women grinding at 
the mill’’—and pound the ‘‘curry stuff” 
for their simple meals, and when night 
comes unroll their single straw mat, spread 
it on the hard mud floor and doubtless lie 
down to as pleasant dreams as though they 
had eaten a Bradford Academy dinner or 
slept on Abbot Academy springs. 

What is that curious row of whitewashed 
mud stalls, too narrow for horse sheds and 
too bare for human occupation even in 
India? ‘Those are the girls’ prayer rooms,”’ 
says our host. One of the most pathetic of 
the consecrated places in India were these 
prayer cells to me. More holy than the 
vast and splendid temple near by, with its 
numberless greasy gods, more sacred than 
the golden temple of Benares or the exqui- 
site Taj Mahal of Agra, were these plain 
and narrow prayer cells, which spoke of the 
desire of each Christian soul for private 
communion with its God. 

To the left of the mission bungalow is the 
house of Dr. Van Allen and just beyond the 
dispensary, where during the year he has 
treated 41,200 cases, having the care of the 
women and children’s department as well as 
his own in Dr. Root’s absence. The medical 
work is regarded with the utmost favor by 


the Hindus and affords many an open door | 


to the hearts of the people. Still further on 
is the new woman’s hospital, commodious 
and convenient and fitted with necessary 
modern appliances, awaiting the return of 
its head and heart, Miss Pauline Root, M.D. 
Back of this is the house for the lady mis- 
sionaries, Misses Dencie and Mary Root and 
Miss Swift. i 

Now where shall we go this morning 
To Miss Noyes’s girls’ school or to the boys’ 
school; to the east gate or the south gate 
church; to Miss Dencie Root’s day schools 
or to see Miss Mary Root’s zenana work? 
If you belong to the masculine persuasion, 
the choice will be somewhat simplified for 
we shall be rigidly excluded from the zena- 
nas. However, there is still left a bewilder- 
ing variety to choose from. 

Let us enter first the boys’ school. Here, 
hard at work under their various teachers, 
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are scores of bright-eyed, brown-cheeked 
boys, studying English and arithmetic, alge- 
bra and geography. Here are the represent- 
atives of future India; here are those who, 
trained and schooled and inspired with the 
spirit of the divine Master, may take India 
for Christ. é 

More and more am I convinced that the 
hope of this great land lies in the educated 
Christian natives. The missionary cannot 
Christianize the land. No foreigner can 
evangelize another country than his own; 
the springs of religious life must be found 
in the soil itself. For many a year, perhaps 
for many a century, the work of the mis- 
sionary will not be. finished in India, but 
after all, however long continued, it is es- 
sentially pioneer and foundation work. 
Wisely have the American Board mission- 
aries, like the Pilgrim Fathers, everywhere 


planted the schoolhouse side by side with 


the church. In these twin buildings lies 
the hope of India. 4 

As we enter within the door of the Madura 
Christian high school the courteous masters 
put up their hands to their foreheads and 
say, ‘‘Salaam”’; the boys all rise from the 
floor, lay their hands flat on their foreheads 
and say, ‘‘Salaam.’” We put up our digits 
to our foreheads and return the ‘‘salaam”’ 
—a very convenient word, which in the East 
stands for ‘‘Good morning,’’ ‘“‘ How do you 
do,’? ‘Thank you,’ ‘‘Good-by,” “I am 
glad to see you”’ and a number of other sa- 
lutatory and valedictory remarks. 

Then we make the rounds of all the grades, 
some nine in all, see the boys at gymnastics, 
watch them vault and swing and wrestle. 
What does it cost to support a boy in this 
high school? No Yale or Harvard prices. 
You need not begin by guessing $800, or even 
$600, or $400, or $200 a year. No, nor $100 
nor $50 nor $20 nor $10, but justabout thirty 
rupees, or $9.75 at the present rate of ex- 
change, will give support and schooling to 
a boy in many parts of India for a whole 
year. Who is too poor to adopt a boy in 
India? 

DAY THE SECOND. 

This one shall be spent in Ahmednagar. 
It is early in the morning when we arrive. 
Rev. Robert A. Hume has prepared a full pro- 
gram, If the columns of the Congregation- 
alist and the patience of my readers were 
only as long as a busy day in the Marathi 
Mission, we could see a great deal. We 


would visit Miss Bissell’s girls’ school andy» 


meet Mrs. Bissell’s Bible women and see 
Mr. Hume’s theological seminary, with its 
dozen or more earnest-faced students. We 
should inspect its little dormitories, one of 
which, by the way, is named for Secretary 
Anderson, another for Secretary Clark and 
another for Secretary Alden. We should 
see Mr. Smith’s splendid high school and 
Mr. Lay’s industrial school and look into 
the historic Marathi church, whose walls 
during the last half-century have resounded 
with so many earnest and eloquent gospel 
messages. We should visit Miss Nugent’s 
high caste girls’ school and her low caste 
girls’ school. We would take a “‘ tonga”’ 
and ride out to some of the villages near 
Ahmednagar, where a most interesting work 
is being carried on. All these things and 
more we ‘did in the thirty-three hours of 
our stay in Ahmednagar, but in this article 
we will visit only one place—the Saliwada 
Mang school. : : 
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This is one of the least of all the evangel- 
istic efforts of this enterprising mission, but 
it isa picturesque sight and a typical one, 
for it is an effort to ‘‘lift from the bottom.” 
The Mangs are the lowest of outcastes. 
They are not allowed to live within the city 
walls. They are more despised than the 
Mahars, who are the sweepers and scaven- 
gers of the streets and the outhouses. They 
live in filth and wretchedness and squalor 
unutterable. Little has been attempted for 
them in the past, for though the Christians 
come from low castes they are not from 
castes so absolutely despised as the Mangs. 

A ten minutes’ ride from Mrs. Bissell’s 
bungalow will bring us to the Mang school. 
It is surrounded by a group of squalid mud 
huts about four feet high and twice as long 
and broad. Around the doors of the huts 
are a few lean and hungry water buffaloes, * 
with their thick, rhinoceros-like hides fall- ' 
ing in heavy welts from their flanks and 
their enormous horns projecting from their 
skulls ata very wicked looking angle. Dis- 
puting possession with the human occu- 
pants of the houses, too, are a few white 
cows and large-eyed oxen with great humps 
on their backs, after the fashion of Eastern 
cattle, while some long-legged, brown goats, 
on whose tails a blackbird or a crow is 
often contentedly sitting, are sometimes seen 
browsing on the top of the mud hovel. 

Picture to yourselves the worst part of 
‘‘ Shantytown’’ in New York City as it ex- 
isted five years ago, substitute mud huts 
for the slab shanties of that day, leave the 
goats in the picture and introduce a few buf- 
faloes and humpbacked cows, strip nine- 
tenths of the clothes from the backs of the 
inhabitants, and the remaining tenth from 
the boys and girls under ten years of age, 
introduce a little color in the shape of a few 
women in red “‘saris’’ and a few men in 
scarlet turbans, and you have a tolerable 
picture of ‘‘ Mang town”’ near Ahmednagar. 

A building had been hired for the school 
and Mr. Hume had given the inhabitants 
ten rupees to put a roof on it, but, fortu- 
nately for us, the building was not yet 
habitable and the school was held out of 
doors under a spreading banyan tree. The 
pleasant-faced native teacher puts the ehil- 
dren through their ‘‘a, b, abs,’’ and their 
‘“h, a, bas,” in Marathi, of course, for this 
is necessarily a very elementary school. 
The children can hardly be said’ to be rag- 
ged, for some of them are not clothed even 
in rags and the one garment that the others 
wear is not extensive enough to show any 
koles.. But the sun is warm, the air is mild 
and there seems to be no sense of impro- 
priety in this scanty apparel. 

The fathers and mothers stand on the 
outside of the circle, for they have got wind 
of the fact that there would be visitors to- 
day, and they listen with apparent interest 
to the lessons and the singing about the 
Christ child of whom their children are 
learning. After the children have displayed 
their proficiency their teacher comes for- 
ward and puts a beautiful garland of flowers 
around our necks, the ninth we have received 
today, and another around our wrists, the 
thirteenth pleasant emblem of that sort, 
then she gives us a piece of betel nut wrapped 
in a pungent leaf to chew and rubs a 
little sandalwood oil on the back of each 
hand. Then as we are about to depart one 
of the fathers speaks. - ‘ite Bet ce. 


occupants are unknown. 
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“He is. telling you that they greatly ap- 

preciate the effort to educate their chil- 
dren,”’ says our missionary guide and in- 
terpreter, ‘‘and he wishes they could have 
a better schoolhouse.’’ ‘‘How much would 
a suitable schoolhouse cost?’’ ‘‘O a very 
good one could be built for twenty dollars 
and an old hut might be repaired and made 
habitable for less than half that sum,’’ was 
the reply. ‘* And how much does the teacher 
receive per month?’’ I said. Listen once 
more, my reader. No Boston high school 
Salaries are paid; not $3,000 a year or one- 
tenth or one one-hundredth of that amount, 
but about five rupees a month to the teacher 
of such a school—one dollar and sixty-four 
cents a month! And now for one or two 
reflections ‘‘and improvements.”’ 
- My six weeks in India and five months in 
missionary lands have all emphasized a few 
lessons taught in these two days which I 
have tried briefly to describe, namely, mis- 
sionary work as a whole is done most 
efficiently, wisely and economically. The 
American Board’s missions in India‘are no 
exception to this rule. They are marvel- 
ously well managed and equipped. The 
missionaries are, for the most part, wide- 
awake, enterprising, consecrated men, who 
make the most of the resources the churches 
give them. Not only theological soundness 
is a necessary equipment of a successful 
missionary but quite as much intellectual 
vigor, organizing talent, enterprise, ‘the 
ability to bring things to pass’’ and, above 
all, a deep spirit of devotion. 

Our missionaries could do much more if 
they had larger resources, but instead of 
larger resources to draw upon the estimates 
have everywhere been cut down for the cur- 
rent year; workers have, in consequence, 
been dismissed and evangelistic agencies 
which promised large things have been dis- 
continued in many places. A reduction of 
15,000 rupees in the Marathi Mission alone 
is a most serious thing. And here is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. It is a 
shame that it should be so. Some one is 
to blame for this retrenchment and reduc- 
tion of power. Who is it? Who will help 
remedy it? 


REMEMBERED. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


- One of the touching features of Memorial 
Day is the sad respect paid to graves whose 
I was lately told 

by a former regimental comrade that the 

bodies of our own dead near Cedar Moun- 
tain had been removed to a national ceme- 
tery and reburied without knowledge of 
theirnames. This information chilled me. 
I remember how I saw the dead lying on 
that field among the wounded, who were 
waiting for succor, which was slow in com- 
ing. I remember the trenches that were 
dug and how carefully all the bodies were 
identified, and how I made a record of the 
order in which they were laid. We rever- 
ently covered the dead with green boughs 
thickly strewn before the earth was placed 
upon them. We had words of brief prayer, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 
| had charge of the burial and marked the 
trees near by and had rough stones placed 

at the corners of the broad graves, and I 

furnished the authorities in due time with 

a list of the men and the order in which they 


were placed. But the marks have been 
obliterated and the lists were lost, and all 
that we can now do in their honor is to put 
upon a memorial stone which we shall erect 
the number of the dead and the name of our 
regiment. We cannot tell the spot of their 
burial. They are intermingled with others 
alike unknown. Thousands of such graves 
are designated by this word ‘ unknown,’, 
and of thousands of others there is not even 
the visible vestige of a grave. Of those in 
either of these classes no child can come to 
honor a father’s memory, no patriot can tell 
even the name of the soldier who gave his 
life for his country. 

Was the life useless, and has its memorial 
perished, because identification of burial 
place is impossible? Would the life be lost 
even if the roll of names in the war office 
were to be destroyed? No. We watch over 
the graves of our dead in our own home 
graveyards. One of the recent kindly 
thoughts put into concrete form is to pro- 
yide for munieipal reception of permanent 
funds whose income shall be forever used 
in keeping in fitting order some grave for 
which it is provided. One may thus be sure 
that in years long after he himself has gone 
to rest the graves of those dear to him shall 
not be overgrown with matted grass or be 
hidden by tangled bushes or exposed to 
accident. I recall my father’s seventieth 
birthday anniversary. We had gone together 
(myself fer the first visit) to his birthplace 
in a Maine farming town. He took me toa 
secluded burial ground, in a deserted farm, 
where his parents and two grandparents and 
other kindred were buried, and I learned 
then that he had employed persons to build 
the neat stone wall around the grounds, and 
to properly place an iron gate of good de- 
sign, and to put in perfect order the white 
stones he had furnished. He had now come 
to see how the work had been done, although 
I had not known his errand or what he had 
been doing until that moment. ButI found 
that his widowed mother’s sainted memory 
had been a nobler testimonial to a sweet 
and useful life than the marble stones, and 
I knew its power would live when even 
these monuments should crumble to dust. 

It seems hard that not even the name 
can be affixed to a soldier’s resting place, 
or the spot be known where some enrolled 
soldier sleeps. He deserved a better for- 
tune. But I- think that this leads us té re- 
flect that the true memorial is preserved in 
what, one has done. I do not limit this to 
achievements in battle scenes. The life 
which has projected itself beyond itself into 
other lives for good to those other lives, or 
has projected itself into some great cause, 
still exists. Its work is its true remem- 
brance. When the name of one who is gone 
is recalled, what that one had accomplished 
is all that can worthily summon back the 
person. When Mary broke the alabaster 
box and the costly perfume fell upon the 
head of Jesus—no one knows where she was 
buried—Jesus said, ‘‘ Wheresoever this gos- 
pel shall be preached in the whole world, 
that also which this woman hath done, shall 
be spoken of. for a memorial of her,”? “© 

Nor is it necessary that that service should 
have been long, There were soldiers who 


had scarcely entered upon their military 


life. Their works seemed slight. And yet 
their life foree had been thrown into the 
great consolidated power which moved on 


to final triumph. That brief life had be- 
come a part of national life. Much more, 
of course, did this life enter into the great 
achievement when more time was given and . 
more work was done—more miles of march- 
ing, more nights of picket, more exposure 
and more suffering. ‘‘ Mind, I do not flinch 
a hair,’ said my dying friend to me at An- 
tietam; he was a gallant young soldier, a 
brilliant man in his profession, Was his 
life thrown away? No. It was an inspira- 
tion and a living power, a heritage to other 
brave men. 

In this immediate connection it will be 
seen that one should be contented with what 
he has been able to accomplish in the way 
of usefulness, rather than measure his life 
by the praise of others, or even by a high es- 
timate justly his. It requires some self-ab- 
negation, but the consciousness of having 
done something when duty called or priv- 
ilege offered is sufficient. What matters it 
whether others give us due credit? [ re- 
member a sentence in a letter written me 
by that gallant soldier, Oliver O. Howard, 
when the well-authenticated fact that he 
selected Cemetery Hill was denied: ‘‘ One 
thing is certain, the rebellion was put down 
and we helped doit.” It isa poor vanity, 
unworthy of a great cause, which demands 
even the praise that belongs to us. What 
matters it in Christian work whether one 
has or has not the credit to which he might 
reasonably think he was entitled? Is the 
work done, and have I been a sharer in it? 
If so, itis enough. Wait until the Master 
shall assign each to his proper place in the 
upper world. 

How much force one may have thrown 
into others’ lives he cannot always know. 
Sometimes he learns of it. I recall a letter 
which was once received by a minister from 
a person in a great Western city. The 
writer told of his residence at the East of 
one or two years, and of impressions re- 
ceived under this minister’s preaching 
which he had concealed. He told of his re- 
moval to the West, and how almost imme- 
diately he had made public confession of 
Christ. He had been in the church seven- 
teen years, was still a Sunday school teacher 
and a helper in mission work. He now 
wrote to tell the minister, as he had often 
thought he ought to do, that his own con- 
version was due to the one whom he now 
addressed. It brought great comfort to 
the minister. But the fact would have been 
the same although that letter had never 
been received. The minister’s life had been 
thrown into that man’s life. 

The old Hopkinsian theology is said .to 
have taught that one must be willing to be 
lost if it were needed for the glory of God. 
The idea was sublime; the concrete was 
grotesque. One could not be willing, and 
be a Christian, to be lost. To be lost means 
to remain a sinner against God and rebel- 
lious forever. But the thought itself in- 
tended a magnificent abnegation. It meant 
the sacrifice of self. It meant loss of all 
things to minister to the greatness of God. 
Similar, but so different, is Nirvana of 
Buddhism. There the end of discipline to 
the good is the absorption of the soul into 
deity and the soul’s eternal unconscious- 
ness. Terribly painful is even the most 
shadowy thought of such a theory to us, 
although to its devotees it seems the high- 
est good, and this conception, like the other, 
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contemplates divine fullness. Each con- 
templates a record, but each 1s a theory of 
awful sadness. 

Yet memorials may be lost and the reality 
of true life be preserved in nobler memo- 
rials. The reality is in what isaccomplished 
for others and embodied in the lives of 
others. Let us quote from Bonar: 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for, let them be our story, 

We ourselves but remembered by what we have 
done. 
So let my living be, so be my dying; 
So let my name lie, unblazoned, unknown; 
Wonpraised and unmissed I shall still be remembered, 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 


The memorial of the unknown soldiers is 
not lost. It is in forty-four silver stars 
wpon an azure field. 


—>— 


THE NATION'S DEAD. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


In martial lines, grave after grave, 
A stone at every head, 

Thousands and thousands of the brave . 
*Neath Southern skies lie dead. 


From Western plain, from Granite State, 
From shore of lake or sea, 

They heard the trumpet call; their fate, 
To die, dear land, for thee. 


Above the stately cypress towers 
And waving willows weep, 

And roses through the summer hours 
Their fragrant vigil keep. 


Green grows the ivy on the wall, 
And pansies’ thoughtful eyes 

Look up where lift magnolias tall, 
Chaste blossoms to the skies. 


By yon dumb cannon frowning dark 
Loud sings the mocking bird ; 

The note of fearless meadow lark 
Near bayonet fence is heard. 


They sleep who won through deadly strife 
This peace so dear indeed ; 

That we should live as true a life 
Their grass-grown graves still plead. 


—$—p— 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETOCHES.* 


XXI. THE DAWN OF BETTER DAYS. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


That the longest night has an end is a 
true proverb and by degrees the situation of 
the colony began toimprove. Their change 
of policy about planting produced large 
crops in 1623 and thereafter they suffered 
less from scanty‘food. Their hopes of this 
harvest were nearly blasted, however, by a 
prolonged drought. 


Notwithstand all their great paines & in- 
dustrie,; & ye great hops of a large cropp, the 
Lord seemed to blast, & take away the same, 
and to threaten further & more sore famine 


unto them, by a great drought which contin- 


ued from ye 3. weeke in May, till about ye 
midle of July, without any raine, and with 
great heat (for ye most parte), insomuch as ye 
corne begane to wither away ... and some 
of ye drier grounds were partched like with- 
ered hay. 


After having done all in their own power to 
remedy the situation in vain, they had re- 
course to the Almighty who heard their 
prayers and sent the rain. 


They sett a parte a solemne day of humillia- 
tion, to seeke ye Lord by humble & fervente 
prayer, in this great distrese. And he was 
pleased to give them a gracious & speedy an- 
swer, both to their owne, and ye Indeans ad- 
miration, that lived amongest them. For all 
ye morning, and greatest part of the day, it 
was clear weather & very hotte,and not a 
cloud or any signe of raine to be seen, yet 


* Copyrighted by Morton Dexter, 1893. 


toward evening it begane to overcast, and 
shortly after to raine, with shuch sweete and 
gentle showers, as gave them cause of rejoyce- 
ing, & blessing God. . . . Which did so appar- 
ently revive & quicken ye decayed corne & 
other fruits, as was wonderfull to see, and 
made ye Indeans astonished to behold; and 
afterwards the Lord sent them shuch seasona- 
ble showers, with enterchange of faire warme 
weather, as, through his blessing, caused a 
fruitfull & liberall harvest. 


They also had little more trouble from 
the’ Indians. In the spring of 1622 they 
heard that the Narragansetts were about to 
attack them, but it proved a false alarm, 
although it caused some suspicion that 
Squanto was insincere. But sonie rivalry, 
not to say jealousy, between him, Massasoit 
and Hobomok, enabled the Pilgrims to man- 
age them all safely, and in the autumn 
Squanto died, 


Desiring ye Govr to pray for him, that he 
might goe to ye Englishmens God in heaven, 
and bequeathed sundrie of his things to sun- 
dry of his English freinds, as remembrances 
of his love; of whom they had a great loss. 


He had been of inestimable service to them 


and there seems little reason to doubt his: 


loyalty. The next year they cured Massa- 
soit of a serious illness and in gratitude he 
revealed to them the fact of an extensive 
Indian conspiracy against them. They de- 
termined to strike the first blow, having 
ample proof of their danger, and on April 4 
Standish and eight others with Hobomok 
set sail for Wessagusset, where on April 6 
they attacked the hostile Indians, killed the 
two chiefs, Pecksuot and Wituwamat, and 
five others, and frightened all the neighbor- 
ing tribes exceedingly. 

In the summer of this same year they 
built, on what is called Burial Hill, a fort 


Both strong & comly, which was of good de- 
fence, made with a flate rofe & battlments, on 
which their ordnance were mounted, and wher 
they kepte constante watch, espetially in time 
of danger. It served them allso for a meeting 
house, and was fitted accordingly for that 
use. 


The ordnance, says Isaac De Rasieres, 
who visited Plymouth in 1627, consisted of 
“six cannons, which shoot iron balls of 
four or five pounds and command the sur- 
rounding country.’”? The same witness de- 
scribes their manner of going to church 
picturesquely, as follows: 


They assemble by beat of drum, each with 
his musket or firelock, in front of the captain’s 
door; they have their cloaks on, and place 
themselves in order, three abreast, and are 
led by a sergeant without beat of drum. Be- 
hind comes the Governor, in a long robe; be- 
side him on the right hand comes the preacher 
with his cloak on, and on the left hand the 
captain with his side-arms and cloak on, and 
with a small cane in his hand; and so they 
march in good order, and each sets his arms 


‘down near him. 


The colony had no regular minister for 
about nine years, and during this interval 


\\William Brewster, although he never ad- 


tninistered the sacraments, ‘‘taught twise 
every Saboth, and yt both powerfully and 
profitably, to ye great contentment of ye 
hearerk, ‘and their comfortable edification; 
yea, many were brought to God by his min- 
istrie.”” Doubtless he was ‘‘the preacher”’ 
to whom De, Rasieres referred. 

The Anne and the Little James, which 
arrived in the \summer of 1623, brought a 
considerable addition to the colony, not 
less ‘than sixty ee Most were ‘‘ very 
usefull’’ and ‘‘ became good members to ye 
body,’’ and some ware the wives and chil- 
dren of original settlers. Others, however, 
were so bad that they had to be sent home 
the next year. A nuniber of them, also, 


had come ‘on their perticuler,” which 
seems to mean that they were an organized 
company willing to submit to the laws of | 
the colony yet desirous of maintaining their 
own organization.. The Pilgrims readily 
arranged satisfactory mutual relations with 
them, and most of them became good citi- 
zens and were absorbed soon and naturally 
in the general colony. The food question 
still was so serious when these new colonists 
came that it was determined finally that 
they should subsist upon the provisions 
which they had brought, the earlier settlers 
also depending upon their own, until the 
next year. But the harvest gathered soon 
after-set all fears at rest. ‘‘ In stead of fam- 
ine, now God gave them plentie, and ye 
face of things was changed . . . 80 as any 
generall -wante or famine hath not been 
amongst them since.”’ 

In addition to the comfort of plenty, the 
Pilgrims also must have found cheer in the 
fact that they were able to hold their 
ground. Jn the spring of 1622 they learned 
that a general massacre by the Indians had 
occurred ‘*‘in ye south-collonie of Virginia,”’ 
in which nearly or quite three hundred and 
fifty English had perished. At about the 
same time Thomas Weston, who had ob- 
tained a grant of land further north, sent a 
small colony to settle at Wessagusset, now 
Weymouth. They visited Plymouth first, 
and the Pilgrims had to care for them a long 
time, and just when it was hardest to take 
care of themselves, and after settling at 
Wessagusset, their provisions soon ran out, 
they ill-treated the Indians, and of course 
had trouble with them, and the Pilgrims had 
to send a party, under Standish, to rescue 
them and enable them to abandon their set- 
tlement and get off to join the fishing fleet 
at the northward. The enterprise was bun- 
gled from the beginning and deserved its 
fate. It was to visit this settlement that 
Weston came over, as has been related, but 
it had collapsed before he arrived. 

In September, 1623, a more considerable 
attempt was made to colonize in the same 
region. Capt. Robert Gorges, who was com- 
missioned to be ‘‘ generall Govr of ye cun- 
trie,” endeavored with a number of fami- 
lies and individuals to settle at Wessagusset, 
which Weston’s colony had abandoned. 
He had large authority on paper, and the 
governor of the Plymouth Colony had been 
appointed one of his three assistants. Wes- 
ton reappeared about this time and Gorges 
called him to account for misconduct. A 
long controversy ensued with: which the 
Plymouth men managed to avoid being com- 
plicated annoyingly. Weston was arrested 
once or twice but .released, and in a few 
months the colony of Gorges scattered and 
he returned to England, ‘not finding the 
state of things hear to answer his quallitie 
and condition.”’ Gorges had brought over 
two clergymen of the Church of England. 
One was Rey. William Morell, who remained 
about a year, apparently a part of the time 
at Plymouth, who had been sent out to ex- 
ercise some sort of ecclesiastical authority 
in New England. But he made no attempt 
in that direction, probably because there 
was no church except that in Plymouth, 
where small notice would have been taken 
of his claims, and be spent his time in com- 
posing a Latin poem about New England, 
of which he made an English translation, 
and which, with the -translation, he pub- 
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lished after returning to England, The 
other was William Blackstone, who soon 
became the pioneer settler of what is now 
the city of Boston. There is some dispute, 
however, whether. he were not a Puritan, 
and he made no more effort to secure ecclesi- 
astical recognition than Morell made. Ap- 
parently this outreaching of the Church of 
England authorities into the Western world 
did not alarm the Pilgrims much. 

During the same year other attempts 
were made to settle at Piscataqua, Monhe- 
gan and elsewhere but all in vain. For 
some years the Pilgrims were the only colo- 
nists who had courage enough to face the 
inevitable hardships. Probably, had their 
own undertaking been merely commercial, 
they too would have abandoned it. But 
their religious liberty was at stake and their 
faith in God upheld them. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


The 105th meeting of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America opened in the New York 
Avenue Preshyterian Church of Washipgton 
City on May 18. It is too soon to be able to 
do more than indicate the general temper of 
the assembly as the same is shown inciden- 
tally. It is possible, however, to examine the 
roll and estimate the quality of the commis- 
sioners who compose it. The universal rule 
of estimate is based upon the proportion of 
well-known men who compose the body. 
Under this rule the present assembly is not 
pre-eminent. The number of men well recog- 
nized outside their own circumscribed field is 
exceedingly small, absolutely as well as rela- 
tively. They could easily be numbered upon 
one’s fingers and yet the total membership is 
nearly five hundred and tifty. This isin part 
the result of the rotary system of choosing 
commissioners which prevails in many of the 
presbyteries, and especially in the West. As 
a result each assembly differs radically from 
the preceding and is new to its work. Anim- 
mediate result of this is that the leadership 
falls naturally into the hands of those who 
have had experience in the usual methods of 
procedure and that in some degree the legisla- 
tion of the body depends on the personal pop- 
ularity of the various advocates. 

So far as the membership of the present 
General Assembly is concerned, it may be 
said that it is about on a par with the two 
which have preceded. The high watermark 
in point of ability was reached three years ago 
at Saratoga, when the desire for confessional 
revision called forth the progressive and con- 

‘ servative men in their strength to advocate cr 

to oppose the movement. It was a field day 
‘ for men who were giants compared with those 
now to the fore. Revision had taken such a 
hold upon the presbyteries throughout the 
church, either favorably or adversely, that 
each of these constituent bodies sent up its 
strong men to advocate the prevailing view. 
Having served their day they gave place to 
. those who stood next in line and to all appear- 
ance they will never again be called out to 
constitute a body of equal eminence. 

One of the duties which this body will be 
called upon to perform will be to read the 
burial service over the attempted revision. 
That movement, which was begotten in 
strength, has been killed in the hands of those 
who were set to nourish it. The great variety 
of representation on the revision committee 
has led to the failure which is now inevitable. 
It will be interesting to note what the assem- 
bly will do with the substitute to which many 
of the presbyteries have been forced by the 
failure of their first endeavor. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that the pres- 


ent session will prove that the desire for revi- 
sion is far from dead, that it has pervaded the 
rank and file of the church even to its subordi- 
nate members and that those who advocate a 
brief and Scriptural creed are strong enough 
to enforce their desire. At all events a very 
considerable number of overtures have come 
up from the presbyteries which have this mat- 
terin view. Revision was undertaken on the 
basis of some sixteen overtures and there, are 
certainly more than that number on hand in 
favor of the brief statement of doctrine. i 

This is one of the important subjects which — 
will come before the assembly and one that is ’ 
hkely to evoke animated discussion. The 
thing which is of importance in this’ eonnec- 
tion is the composition of the committee on 
bills and overtures, and even the most san- 
guine cannot claim that the prospect is very 
bright for a favorable report. The chairman 
and a majority of the members are pronounced 
anti-revisionists, and one may doubt whether 
they will look with any more favor upon the 
substitute now proposed. 

The so-called ‘Briggs case’ is the one 
which will excite most attention. The appeal 
from the acquittal registered by the Presby- 
tery of New York is now in the hands of the 
judicial committee and is receiving their 
attention. The first question to be deter- 
mined, and one that is purely formal in its 
nature, concerns the regularity of the papers 
in the case. If the papers are ‘‘in order,” that 
is, if the’ requirements of the Jaw have been 
complied with, that fact will be reported to 
the assembly, with a recommendation that the 
appeal be entertained or sent back to the 
Synod of New York for determination, as the 
case may be. In any event a minority report 
is expected. The precedents are in favor of 
the latter course, but the desire to bring the 
litigation to a close, irrespective of precedent, 
is so strong that it is feared that the majority 
will disregard all other considerations and 
will proceed with the case upon its merits. 
If so, the time of the assembly will be fully 
occupied with its determination, to the evi- 
dent disadvantage of other matters which 
call for careful consideration. 

The-relations subsisting between the four- 
teen seminaries of the church and the General 
Assembly also calls for discussion. The whole 
question is in a state of uncertainty. It will 
probably be a matter of surprise to many of 
the members of the church to learn that there 
is such a variety in the prevailing relations. 
Uniformity is by no means the rule, and the 
effort to secure it in larger degree is doomed 
to failure. The seminaries appreciate their 
liberty, such as it is, far too highly to sur- 
render it at the present juncture. There is an 
evident fear that the example set by Union 


‘Seminary in New York may prove far more 


potent, than the arguments of the advocates of 
a cast iron uniformity with the General As- 
sembly in full and undisputed control. The 
speech of the advocate of the committee’s 
report acknowledged that the hope of accom- 
plishing the desired result was faint. It was 
evident that the only prospect lies in the 
future, and it may be anticipated that aby 
future institutions which shall be organized 
will be placed under a “ proprietorship and 
control ’’ which will accord with the extremest 
views of the most ultra-conservative party in 
the denomination. What the character of 
such institutions will be is scarcely doubtful, 
but the organization of such seminaries and 
the willingness of the church to endow them 
may be considered far more problematical): 
The action of the assembly last year in aie 
poning its regular order of procedure for the . 


prolonged sittings in the case of Dr. Briggs is ; 


a fair indication of the relative importance of 
the regular work of the assembly. There is 
no reason to suppose that the present assembly 
will do otherwise. 
work of the church through its various boards, 


The proper and distinct: 


which will be outlined by special committees 
and which should occupy the attention of the 
body, is likely to be thrust to one side as soon 
as the questions which are also of great popu- 
lar interest are introduced. 

The proceedings of the first three days have 
somewhat of importance as indicating the 
character of the temper of the assembly. The 
moderator’s sermon called forth a large at- 
tendance, which so taxed the capacity of the 
edifice that many ladies were compelled te 
stand throughout the entire service. In fact, 
the building is far too small for sucha gath- 
ering. All sorts of places have had to be 
‘hunted up in neighboring churches, hotels and 
similar buildings to accommodate ie various 
large committees of the assembly. It is a 
long time since the assembly has been so 
poorly housed, 

The sermon itself was delivered without 
notes, but bore marks of having been com- 
mitted to memory. It was by no means an 
effort indicating special power, and being on 
the same subject with one*of Dr. Patton’s fay- 
orite sermons it contrasted poorly with that 
of the Princeton divine. In view of the con- 
troversies now rife in the denomination, it 
was scarcely in good taste to speak of the sub- 
ject matter of one of them in the indiscrimi- 
nate way that the retiring moderator, Dr. 
Young of Danville, actually did. 

The new moderator is Dr. Craig of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, who retains his 
membership in his former presbytery in Iowa. 
Hailing from the West and having but a single 
rival, who was an Eastern pastor, he was 
elected by the Western vote. Nominated by 
an ultra-conseryative he was not the choice of 
the liberal men, but nevertheless many such 
gave him their votes. The quality of his mind 
and temper was indicated by his choice of 
committees, which were announced on the 
morning of the second day. The generalchar- 
acter of the entire body was well illustrated 
by the composition of the committees. It is 
difficult to find any commissioner who can 
give information concerning more than about 
one in ten of the individuals who compose 
them. In some cases there is an attempt at 
minority representation, but in nearly all cases 
the minority is reduced to a vanishing point. 
It is also a striking circumstance that so many 
of the men of liberal tendencies have been 
ignored or put in places of minor importance. 
The power of the moderator in this respect is 
arbitrary, and its exercise may be guided by 
mere caprice. In the present case the liberal 
men consider that it has been so employed, and 
the dissatisfaction is openly expressed. It is 
doubly unfortunate that such should be the 
case at the present juncture when so great in- 
terests arein the balance. It must beacknowl- 
edged that the church is agitated by deep con- 
cern as to the outcome of the present struggle. 

No man can foretell what the coming week 
may bring forth. The liberals are outnum- 
bered three to one, but they are men of high 
character who have the interests of the truth 
laid upon their hearts and consciences. They 
will do nothing rashly, but their determination _ 
appears to partake of the character of their 
firm convictions. There is also aconservative 
minority which is opposed to any action which 
will threaten the peace and unity of the de- 
nomination, even if the alluring bait of re- 
union with the Southern Presbyterian Church 
is held forth, as was recently done in one of 
the church papers. Division in order to re- 
union has few attractions for them. The 


simple question seems thus to be reduced to 


one of numbers—a majority in the poll of the 
assembly. That the temper of the body as a 
whole is of a strong conservative cast is be- 
yond doubt, as has been indicated i in a number 
of incidents, but the prayer of many is that it 
will not be so reactionary as to lead to a con- 
Scientious withdrawal of many loyal and de- 
voted servants of the church. C.uRn Ge 
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UNSEEN GUESTS. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 


(Read before the New York Wheaton Club, April 29.) 


We have come back, the absent whom you miss, 
To pledge with you before the feast is done. 
You do not feel our tender clasp and kiss, 
Nor hear us softly enter one by one; 
Your voices drown our signals faint and low, 
But pledge your unseen guests before you go, 


_ We waft our souls to you as thistle blooms 
Launch on the winds their airy mariners. 

O hearts! spread wide for us your pleasant rooms, 
Nor coldly greet the eager travelers; 

From your fair loving-cup a draught bestow 

On friends of ‘‘ auld lang syne” before you go. 


Our memory spells the very flowers you wear, 
The roses in their crystal chalices ; 

She knows the tricks of speech, of eyes, of hair; 
Ah! ’tis a faithful tapestry she weaves, 

And since so fair and true her colors show 

Then fill to Memory before you go. 


And who can tell? Perhaps they, too, are here, 
Our angels whom we wrongly name our dead, 
Leaving their bliss a while to linger near 
Some heart that joy hath left untenanted. 
Ah, friends, they may be nearer than we know, 
Then pledge them tenderly before you go! 


Why do we call them dead from whose hot grasp 
God kindly takes a tear-embittered bow], 
And sets instead within the longing clasp 
His perfect cup of rapture? Nay, sad soul, 
Name not God’s richest gift to mortals so, 
But quaff to Life, full Life, before you go. 


Love is the pilot of our silent crew, 

No boat so stanch, no sails so trim and white. 
Full well he knew the path that led to you 

®hrough trackless air, and sea, and moonless night, 
Nor aught cares he how wild the March winds blow, 
Then fill a glass to Love before you go. 


Good-by, good-by! Though Love hath many ports 

Where winds are soft and ships may lie at rest 
Home is the sheltered bay he fondliest courts, 

Home is the little harbor he loves best. 
Hither we sail away, yo ho! yo ho! 
Then drain the glass to Home before you go! 

SRN SAN IE Ee ES 

Mothers cannot be too careful in furnish- 
ing the room of the boy away at school or 
college. His study is open to all, and is 
seen far oftener than the guestroom at 
home. For this reason alone it should be 
attractive in all its appointments. Too fre- 
quently, however, parents think that itisa 
boy’s room and furniture will, of course, be 
roughly used. So theroom issupplied with 
chairs that if not unsightly are at least 
clumsy-looking and uninviting. Then the 
boy does his part by treating the furniture 
as he likes. But if care had been taken to 
make the room pleasant there would have 
been no smashes. 
by boys for rooms that show some homelike 
touches, for students miss these touches 
more than they ever tell. A boy loves to 
have a room into which he may receive his 
friends as into a home, not as into a bar- 
racks. Therefore make your boy’s room at- 
tractive. He will have greater happiness 
and contentment in his work, and you will 
do the world a service by the gentlemanly 
conduct which the homelike room will in- 
spire in all who visit it. 


The libel that women cannot keep a se- 
cret receives a strong refutation from Supt. 
Robert P. Porter of the United States census 
office. He has 1,800 women employés under 
his direct supervision and affirms that as 
private and confidential secretaries they are 
far superior to men. They rarely or never 
betray confidence and are not likely to give 
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out office secrets to convivial friends over a 
glass of wine and a cigar. This accords 
with what Miss Muloch says in King Arthur: 
‘‘ Men may be very good at concealment on 
some affairs, especially their own, but for 
absolute silence, years long—life-long if nec- 
essary—there is no secret keeper like a 
woman.” But in certain other qualifica- 
tions for public work Mr. Porter finds women 
more deficient than men, In competitive 
examinations, for instance, they fail sadly 
in simple arithmetic. This was specially 
noticeable in girls from the South.and those 
educated in convents and seminaries. On 
the other hand, he found them more accu- 
rate than their male rivals and more facile 
in adjusting the delicate mechanism of the 
apparatus used for tabulation. Moreover, 
many of them are fine linguists and conver- 
sant with artand literature. Facts like these 
if carefully collated would help in solving the 
confessedly difficult problem as to whether 
boys and girls should receive identically the 
same training at school and college. 


—<— 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


From private letters as well as through 
the public press we are assured that the 
most villainous schemes are now on foot in 
Chicago for entrapping young giyls into 
dens of infamy. While the snares are laid 
primarily for those seeking employment 
those who go purely for sight-seeing, if 
unprotected, are in equal danger. Asa rule 
American girls are entirely safe when travel- 
ing alone or in company with one or two 
friends of their own sex and age, provided 
their deportment is ladylike and reserved. 
But at this particular time the utmost care 
and vigilance should be exercised in the mat- 
ter. The emissaries of Satan are on the watch 
for them, frequently in the guise of a fine 
looking woman dressed in mourning, who 
boards incoming trains and with a charming 
air of solicitude offers suggestions as to board- 
ing places and methods for seeing the expo- 
sition advantageously. So grave is this evil 
and so insidious its forms that we cannot 
forbear warning parents and guardians. 
But, fortunately, there are protective agen- 
cies as well, and their names should be 
spread broadcast through the newspapers. 
Both the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Christian Temperance Union 
have agents at the railroad stations wearing 
official badges by which they may be readily 
recognized. These women, who also repre- 
sent employment bureaus, may be implic- 
itly trusted. The Columbian Association 
of Housekeepers, the Hull House, The 
Women’s and Children’s Protective Agency 
are other sources from which trustworthy 
information may be obtained. Servant 
girls are foolishly leaving good homes at 
the East by scores lured by advertisements 
of light work and good pay. Let none go 
from beneath our roof without a knowledge 
of the pitfalls which await her. 


DISGRACING THEIR WOMANHOOD. 

The éditor of the woman’s department of 
the New York Tribune is authority for the 
following statement: 


. 


It is an open secret that many women in 
society drink a great deal more than is good 
for them. ‘‘ They take antipyrine to drive off 
the effects of the champagne and champagne 
to drive off the effects of the antipyrine,”’ said 
a-cynical man of the world the other day, ‘‘ and 
then no. wonder that they have nervous pros- 
tuation and all that!’”’ Cigarette smoking, too, 
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is greatly on the increase among women, and 


the tiny little fragrant ‘“‘ Russians ” are passed | 


to the women with the liqueurs and café mi: 
as a matter of course after dinner in many 
smart houses. 
and eminently proper dames of yore would be 
if she could see her jin de siecle prototype 


How shocked one of the st i. 


quite at home among her intimates of her own . 


sex, after dinner, leaning back against ber 
half-dozen cushions and smoking a cigarette 
in dainty fashion! 


OLARA BARTON. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


All things considered Miss Barton is ‘the 
most remarkable woman in America. Others 
of her sex are more eminent in single lines 
of effort but her activities extend over two 
continents and cover almost the whole 
gamut of human experience. A country 
school teacher, an army nurse in two wars, 
one of them in Europe, a pioneer among 
women in government employ, an organizer 
of immense charitable schemes, superin- 
tendent of a woman’s prison and president 
of a famous international society—these of- 
fices indicate the range of her work. Begin- 
ning her public career with neither learning, 
wealth nor social prestige she has received 
more decorations of honor from the crowned 
heads of Europe than any other American. 
She has been a guest in royal households, 
admitted to the intimate friendship of em- 
perors and princes, sent as a delegate from 
the United States to a renowned tribunal of 
the nations and now occupies an influential 
position at her home in Washington, loved 
and revered by all who know her. But not 
alone or chiefly have her days been spent 
among the dainty delights of courts and 
palaces. Her feet have trodden bloody bat- 
tlefields, traversed the wards of hospitals 
and barracks, followed the wake of flood 
and fire, fever and pestilence through the 
length and breadth of our own land and 
entered lovingly into the abodes of poverty 
and suffering. It is manifestly impossible 
in a newspaper sketch to more than outline 
these varied experiences. 

Born about 1830 of good ancestry in the 
town of North Oxford, Mass., she forecast 
her future career in hospital work at the 
early age of eleven by nursing a brother 
through a dangerous illness. At sixteen 
she began teaching school in the neighbor- 
hood and later established a flourishing 
school of 600 pupils at Bordentown, N. J., 
where a bitter prejudice prevailed against 
free education. Next she appears as the 
first woman clerk in the Patent Office at 
Washington, running the gauntlet of the 
insolent male employés, who ranged them- 
selves on either side of the corridor and 
hurled brutal remarks at her as she passed 
in and out. Meantime the war cloud was 
gathering and shortly afterward the brave 
old Massachusetts Sixth passed through its 
On reaching 
the national capital it was Clara Barton 
who met the troops at the station with 
food and other essentials of comfort. From 
this ‘time onward she stands forth one of 
the most conspicuous figures against the 
dark background of those terrible days. 
All her reserves of judgment, foresight, 
coolness and courage were sublimated into 
action and enabled her to accomplish almost 
superhuman tasks. In despair at the tardi- 
ness and inefficiency shown in getting needed 
supplies to the soldiers,.she went in person 
to the Government . officials and begged 
leave to organize measures of relief. It 


a 
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was a dramatic scene, this timid, shy New 
England woman standing alone and penni- 
Jess before that body of men asking per- 
mission to undertake an enterprise demand- 
ing extraordinary pluck and wisdom. No 
wonder that some smiled and others jeered 
at her simplicity, and that she broke down 


‘in a flood of tears which she felt certain 


would defeat her cause. But there was 
something in the keen black eye and the 
resolute but sensitive face that triumphed. 

She collected stores of food and sanitary 
supplies with incredible dispatch and was 
granted control of steamboats on the Po- 
tomac for their distribution. Busy day 
and night either at headquarters in Wash- 
ington dictating correspondence, or among 
the dead and dying on battle grounds ad- 
ministering cordials and comfort, or with 
the surgeons in the field hospitals, some- 
times extracting bullets with her own fin- 
gers, 00 wonder that she became an object 
of passionate adoration among the'soldiers. 
They were ready to kiss even her shadow 
on the wall, like the poor fellows in the 
Crimean War whenever Florence Night- 
ingale passed through the wards. Her 
woman’s wit seemed to forget nothing in 
those exciting days. One dreadful night 
the surgeons had but a single half-burnt 
candle in the temporary hospital where 
limbs were being amputated and wounds 
dressed. Immediately Miss Barton brought 
forth dozens of candles which her fore- 
thought had supplied. More than once her 
clothing was rent by shot and ball, but she 
never faltered in her self-imposed labors of 
love. After the war she established, at her 
Own expense, a bureau of records of miss- 
ing men and wrote hundreds of letters to 
comfort the aching hearts of their friends 
at home. 

At length, however, her overtaxed system 
gave way and she was ordered to Europe for 
rest. What a travesty upon the word was 
herexperience there! She arrived at Geneva 
in the fall of 1869 and during the winter be- 
came deeply interested in the Red Cross So- 
ciety. The following July France declared 
war against Prussia and in less than a week 
a band of the Red Cross workers stood at 
Miss Barton’s door begging her to join them. 
Without delay she began active Jabor within 
the lines of both armies and was among the 
first to enter Strasburg after its surrender. 
The sickening sights after the siege roused 
all her native energy. The hospitals were 


‘full, and although Germany was pouring in 


clothing with a lavish hand the poor peo- 
ple were sitting down in idleness and de- 
spair. Miss Barton begged Louise, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, whose friendship she en- 
joyed, to substitute raw material for ready- 
made garments and thus furnish the people 
with the healthful tonic of work. It is said 
that she found Strasburg naked and left it 
the best clothed city in Europe. A surplus 
of 40,000 garments was sent to the destitute 


in Paris after the fall of the Commune, for 


the strict neutrality of the Red Cross Society 
allows no discrimination between friend and 
foe. Emperor William, the father of Louise, 
bestowed upon her with his own hands the 
decoration of the iron cross, the highest gift 
in the power of the nation to confer. With 


the Empress Augusta she visited the prisons 


of Germany. They must have seemed a 
strange pair to the onlookers, this daughter 


of patrician blood:and the plain New Eng- 


lander ‘‘inured to drudgery and distress.’ 

The original object of the Red Cross Soci- 
ety was to provide for the neutrality of all 
sanitary supplies, ambulances, surgeons, 
nurses, etc., in time of war, but its scope 
has since been enlarged to include all calam- 
ities sufficiently widespread or serious to be 
considered national in their scope. Its em- 
blem is a red cross on white ground and the 
honored symbol now appears upon the arms 
and vehicles of all our medical and surgical 
corps, both naval and military. Seeing how 
little waste, confusion and delay were in- 
volved in its methods, as tested during the 
Franco-Prussian War, Miss Barton registered 
a solemn vow that if she lived to return to 
her own country she would try to make the 
people here understand its beneficent pur- 
pose. Twenty-two governments were al- 
ready enrolled, yet the United States held 
strangely aloof. But when she came home 
it was in broken health, and five years 
elapsed before she was able to carry out 
her plan. At length she overcame the ex- 
asperating apathy of our Government and 
it was a proud day for her when President 
Arthur signed the bill which enrolled the 
United States as the thirty-second nation 
among the forty that now form this grand 
confederation. It was the last bill signed 
by hini and he appointed Migs Barton pres- 
ident, an office she has held ever since. 
About this time she served a year as super- 
intendent of the Woman’s Prison in Sher- 
born, Mass. 

In 1884 she was officially delegated to at- 
tend the third international conference at 
Geneva. What an assemblage that was! 
Kings, ambassadors and military heroes, 
men representing all the governments of 
Europe, glittering in uniforms and decora- 
tions of honor, and among them, not by 
courtesy but by the sovereign right of na- 
tions, this shy, yet self-possessed, woman. 
On her breast, beside the iron cross of Ger- 
many, were the court jewel from the Duch- 
ess of Baden, an amethyst one and a half 
inches square cut in the shape of a pansy, 
also medals from the queens of Italy and 
Servia and the beautiful badge of the Waffen- 
genossen, Emperor William’s own soldiers 
who had become citizens of the United States. 
It was a thrilling moment when one of the 
delegates, springing to the platform, pro- 
posed to vote by acclamation that Made- 
moiselle. Barton bien mérite de U humanité. 
It is a peculiar phrase expressing the high- 
est ‘approbation that the French Janguage 
can convey, and was modestly received by 
her amid thunders of applause. 

The benefits of the Red Cross Society have 
been splendidly illustrated ever since in 
national disasters like the Mississippi and 
Ohio floods, the Texas drought, the yellow 
fever scourge at the South, the Charleston 
earthquake and the Johnstown disaster. 
In all these cases the organization was 
promptly on hand as a thoroughly equipped 
force with doctors, nurses, tents, groceries, 
clothing and whatever might be needed in 
the way of relief. Miss Barton charters 
cars and steamboats, and often superintends 
in person the distribution of supplies. Her 
motherly heart never forgets the little chil- 
dren who are driven from their homes by 
these disasters, playthings for them being 
included in the gifts. At Johnstown her 
shrewd common sense was shown in the 
erection of good apartment houses at a low 
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cost, and the grateful citizens put on record 
this sentiment: ‘‘ Hunt the dictionaries of 
all languages through and you will not find 
the signs to express our appreciation of her 
and her work.”’ 

Recently the society has received from 
Dr. Joseph Gardner of Bedford, Ind., the 
munificent gift of nearly 800 acres of land 
on the borders of the blue grass region in 
that State. In accepting the gift Miss Bar- 
ton said: ‘‘ This land wild be the one piece 
of neutral ground on the Western hemi- 
sphere protected by international treaty 
against the tread of hostile feet. It is a 
perpetual sanctuary against invading armies 
and will be so respected and held sacred by 
the military powers of the world.” The 
headquarters remain at the national capi- 
tal but this land will serve as a place to 
accumulate and produce material and stores 
for sudden emergencies and great calami- 
ties. Thus is fulfilled a long cherished de- 
sire on Miss Barton’s part and her patriotic 
soul overflows with joy at its realization. 

Thirty years and more have passed away 
since that April morning when she stretched 
out her hands in blessed ministry to the old 
Massachusetts Sixth. Many are yet living 
who were actors in the bloody drama which 
followed, but every year the ranks grow 
thinner. Each blossoming May, as we en- 
shrine them anew in our hearts, burying 
the sad and bitter memories beneath the 
sweetness of flowers, let us not forget her 
share in the nation’s travail. Silver threads 
now gleam among her raven locks, and the 
contour of the face, which reminds one a 
little of Jenny Lind, has lost something of 
its roundness. But the luminous depths of 
her dark eyes shine with the old-time light 
and her own hand still pens tender, womanly 
messages to those in any manner of trouble. 
For with all her forceful traits of character, 
her masculine grasp upon difficult situations 
and her superb administrative ability, Clara 
Barton is, to the inmost fiber of her being, 
essentially feminine in all those qualities 
which go to make up what Lowell calls 
‘‘earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected.”’ 


THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Among the best influences which can 


.enter a home in Christian America may be 


counted an interest in the conversion of 
the world. Nothing else so widens the do- 
mestic horizon. Nothing else gives such 
an impulse to noble liberality, such an 
uplift to family prayer. The reflex influ- 
ence of foreign missions is so distinctly per- 
ceptible for good in the lives and characters 
of those who endeavor to forward them 
that, on selfish grounds alone, the church 
would do wisely in stimulating and encour- 
aging its members to more intelligent inter- 
est just here. 

An intelligent interest in any subject pre-- 
supposes a degree of knowledge upon it, 
which can be acquired only by attention 
and study. The woman thoroughly awake 
to the importance of foreign missions is not 
languidly indifferent, caring nothing about 
ways and means, heedless how the Lord's 
work is carried on, so that she, at least, 
be not called upon to aid it. She is not 
satisfied with dropping a silver coin or two 
into the collection box when the theme has 
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been presented annually from the pulpit, 
and then going contentedly next day to 
her shopping or her housekeeping. 

On the contrary, an interest in anda share 
in the foreign missionary’s work brings to 
pass in the woman and in her family the de- 
sire to read missionary literature. They 
turn eagerly and regularly to the missionary 
columns in their religious paper. Items, 
bits of news, statistics are noted and dis- 
cussed. Lives of missionaries, of all biogra- 

phies most fascinating and most replete with 
~ yomancee, drift into the home and are read 
aloud in the evening. The missionary names, 
those starred and heroic names on the cal- 
endar of our modern saints, are familiar to 
the children. The home sends out its lov- 
ing thoughts, sometimes its monthly letters 
and its personal gifts and tokens, far be- 
yond its visible and tangible bounds, out- 
side the remotest circle of its kindred and 
the farthest group of its friends, to reach 
the bungalow in Madras, the mission quar- 
ters in Yokohama, the hospital in Bombay. 
There and elsewhere brave men and women 
work and pray. 

At home we, too, must work and pray 
with these distant toilers, and so doing we 
erow nearer them and nearer their Lord and 
ours. 

Gradually, as the consecration deepens, 
this reflex influence quickens the nature and 
makes it willing for sacrifice. Said a mother 
to me not long ago: ‘I can give everything 
T have to God, except my boy. I am in ter- 
ror lest he shall conte to me some day and 
say, ‘Mother, I have resolved to go myself 
as a missionary.’ I simply cannot part with 
my only son.” 

And yet I have faith to feel that when this 
gift is asked of this Christian woman she 
will be able to yield, without reservation, 
her very dearest and most precious treasure 
if it must be offered ‘‘In His name,” for all 
the work of missions, here and abroad, is 
educational and in the line of progress, prog- 
ress outward, upward, heavenward. 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
VI. THE DESCENT FROM TIIE Cross. 
RUBENS. 


BY O, M. E. ROWE. 


Carlyle has said, ‘‘ Wise men are not born 
among fools,’* and in studying the life of a 
man of genius we look for worthy ancestors. 
The greatest of Flemish painters, Peter 
Paul Rubens, descended from two distin- 
guished families of Antwerp, whose com- 
mercial splendor had made it the proud 
metropolis of Europe. He was born while 
his parents were in political exile, probably 
at Siegen, Westphalia, and named for the 
two apostles whose festival occurs on his 
birthday. Half a century had passed since 
weeping Rome laid the young Raphael in 
the Pantheon, a dozen years since the soli- 
tary Michael Angelo closed his aged eyes, 
and only a twelyemonth since the brush 
dropped from the plague-stricken hand of 
Titian. These three had left a glorious 
legacy for Rubens. Four years of hard 
study with Adam van Noort laid a thor- 
ough technical foundation for his art, and 
four years more in the studio of Otto Vae- 
nius cultivated his artistic taste and intro- 
duced him to a wide range of studies. 
When he was twenty-one he was admitted 
to the guild of painters, thus beginning his 


_ wall, received the famous Descent. 


career in Antwerp, the city where his wid- 
owed mother lived. 

The portrait of Rubens, painted by his 
own hand in early manhood, gives his char- 
acteristics. He was handsome and _ versa- 
tile, winning favor by his cultivated mind 
and polished manner; indeed, he is an epit- 
ome of the richness and splendor of that 
brilliant age. He wasa fine classical scholar 
and spent large sums to enrich his collec- 
tion of paintings, antiques and gems, lived 
sumptuously and entertained royally. He 
was jovial and good-natured, generous to 
his enemies ‘and faithful and devoted to 
his family. Indeed, he seems never to be 
weary of painting the portraits of his sons 
and his wives, both of whom were handsome 
Flemish women. He led a dual life, that of 
the artist being interwoven with the compli- 
cated interests of a diplomat. The difficult 
and delicate negotiations which he con- 
ducted with foreign kings brought honor to 
his country by his rare tact and diplomacy. 
But we are concerned chiefly with his life 
as an artist. 

A new world opened to him in 1600, when 
he studied the glorious color of Titian and 
Veronese in the palaces and churches of 
Venice, where the soft southern atmosphere 
was so different from the bright, clear 
lights of his northern home, <A few years 
later he received a new impulse in Rome 
from the grandeur of the heroic forms in 
the Sistine Chapel and the beauty and spir- 


itual grace of Raphael’s Madonhas. His 
impressionable nature quickly absorbed 


something from each master, but the indi- 
viduality of his genius was never warped, 
The wonderful fertility of ideas, the bold- 
ness of execution, the keen grasp of life 
about him and the magnificence of color 
were the outcome of his peculiar genius, 

Rubens left about 1,800 pictures, many of 
them very large and crowded with figures. 
His subjects included Scripture, history and 
mythology, but nothing daunted him, and 
he mastered portraiture and animal life, 
genre and landscape. Often his pupils did 
much of the work from his designs and 
under his supervision, but he put some- 
thing of himself into each canvas in finish- 
ing it. He was endowed with that capacity 
for prodigious industry without which gen- 
ius is a fire never kindled. His fine studio 
was lighted from above like the Pantheon, 
and as he painted a student read aloud, 
usually from the Latin classics but some- 
times from a modern poet, for Rubens knew 
seven languages. He is always a popular 
painter because always intelligible, though 
he sometimes degrades himself to vulgar 
themes and coarse allegories. His coloring 
of flesh has such a glow of life that no 
wonder Guido Reni asked, ‘‘Does- this 
painter mix blood with his colors?” 

‘““The paw betrays the lion,’’ and the pic- 
ture of the Descent from the Cross reveals 
the strength of Rubens. In building a home 
for his bride he trespassed upon land owned 
by the Company of Archers and they threat- 
ened a lawsuit. When Rubens recognized 
his mistake he offered to recompense them 
with a painting illustrative of the name of 
St. Christopher, their patron. “With char- 
acteristic munificence he painted a triptych, 
whose center panel, fasténed to the chapel 
Upon 
one of the wings, or doors, he painted a 
Visitation and on the other a Presentation 
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of the Virgin. The story says that the 
rather obtuse burghers failed to see that _ 
these three represented the name Christo- 
pher (the Christ-bearer), so Rubens put upon 
the exterior the saint himself with lantern 
and owl. The last payment for this work 
was made about the time the snow-laden 
pines of Plymouth first heard the psalms of 
the Pilgrims. ; 

Eyen a photograph of the Descent shows 
the bold conception, the concentrated group- 
ing, the buman expression and striking 


‘energy of the eight grand figures gathered 


at the cross to receive the beloved body of 
their Lord. The three Marys have the 
massive forms and handsome faces of Flem- 
ish beauties, but their sorrow never touches 
us. The faithful St. John, bent backward - 
with the weight of the lifeless body, Joseph 
of Arimathea, richly clothed and _ pictur- 
esque with flowing beard, the stalwart man 
(supposed to be Nicodemus) descending the 
ladder, the gigantesque figures supporting 
themselves on the arms of the eross—these 
are all full of energy and power, but they 
stir no sympathy. The effect is hightened 
by the glowing, vigorous color that distin- 
guished Rubens—‘‘the magnificent.” Art 
shows few feats more daring or more suc- 
cessful than his representation of the pallor 
of death against the white sheet that trails 
through the picture like a stream of light. 
It was a master stroke to let the titanesque 
man, having both hands employed, grasp 
the slipping sheet with his teeth. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds declares the figure of Christ to 
be ‘‘one of the finest ever invented. The 
hanging of the head on His shoulder, the 
talling of the body on one side, give it such 
an appearance of the heaviness of death 
that nothing can exceed it.” 

The nobility of art waned in the seven- 
teenth century, and, like most of his time, 
Rubens used religious subjects simply to 
show his powers. Painters no longer knelt 
in prayer before the untouched canvas, like 
Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolomeo, or brooded 
for,daysin lofty contemplation like Leonardo 
and Angelo, Rubens, in his masterly paint- 
ing of the Descent, thrills no heart with a 
sense of an awful; divine mystery, for to 
him it was only the end of a human tragedy. 


DECORATING THE SOLDIERS’ GRAVES. 


BY JOSEPHINE EK, CRAGIN. 


As time brings around once more the day 
when we pay tender tribute, to our brave 
patriots, it is interesting to recall. tie cus- 
toms of other peoples and othertimes. His- 
toric and poetic allusions to such customs 
are found in the literature of almost all 
countries. Perhaps the earliest recorded in- 
stance in our own land is of Indians wreath- 
ing the monument of Ribault, the French 
explorer of the sixteenth century, with gar- 
lands. 

The practice of burying the dead in gar- 
dens was of very ancient origin. It is fre- 
quently referred to in Bible history and was 
generally followed in the Holy City and 
among the Medes, Persiaus; Grecians and 
Romans. In Rome the monuments of per- 
sons of distinction were decorated with flow- 
ersand balsam. The tomb of Achilles was 
crowned with amaranth, the grave of Soph- 
ocles with rosesandivy. == — 

Flowers are scattered in profusion through 
the burial grounds of China and Japan and 
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also planted on the graves, The custom in 
these countries dates from an early era. In 
Tripoli roses are the favorite blossom used 
for the purpose, while in Arabia the jas- 
mine, orange and myrtle are most in favor. 
There is a beautiful little churchyard in a 
‘village in Switzerland in which almost every 
grave is literally covered with pinks. 

In South Wales none except sweet-scented 
flowers are permitted, those most valued 
being carnations, mignonette, thyme, rose- 
mary and camomile. In ‘other parts of 
Wales\ children’s graves are readily recog- 
nized by the snowdrops, primroses and vio- 
lets with .which they are strewn, those of 
mature persons being decked with rue, box 
and ivy. . 

It is not unusual in Germany to see chil- 
dren carrying fresh flowers to the cemeteries. 
Small vases are often suspended over the 
graves and these are kept filled, many car- 
rying their floral offerings early in the morn- 
ing. This loving service is not confined to 
the newly-bereaved, but is kept up for 
twenty years and sometimes more. The 
Egyptians visit the tombs of their friends 
twice a week, and strew sweet basil over 
the mounds. : 

Burial grounds are always held in great 
veneration where they are so remembered. 


The Jews call them the ‘‘Houses of the’ 


Dead.’ In Capul they are called the ‘* Cities 
of the Silent.’ Shakespeare speaks of 
‘“oraves in the holy churchyard.” 

So each returning year when we visit the 
sacred spot so aptly called ‘‘God’s Acre,”’ 
and with tearful memories and reverent 
hearts and laden hands beautify again the 
flag marked graves, we know that in this 
custom we are in fellowship with all the 
world. 


a 


PIGEONS ON SHIPBOARD. 


During the late naval parade in New 
York the experiment was tried of using 
carrier pigeons in the messenger service 
_and with such satisfactory results that the 
Secretary of the Navy has decided to place 
a pigeon cote on board the United States 
cruiser New York as a regular part of her 
outfit. Mr. G. W. Childs of Philadelphia 
furnishes the cote and a friend of his the 
birds. This is probably the beginning of 
establishing national lofts with pigeons 
under Government ‘control. This is the 
second trial of the kind which has been 
made in our navy, a small cote with ten 
birds having been put last July upon the 
Constellation. In making his report to the 
Secretary of the Navy the lieutenant in 
charge said that, on several occasions the 
birds were taken on shore and not liberated 
until the ship had left her anchorage and 
was several miles out under sail and yet 
the sagacious little creatures never once 
failed to return to their home on the cap- 
stan of the Fessel. 


— 


WHO “ DIGGED THE DITOH” ? 

A wonderful canal, at least twenty-seven 
centuries old, has been discovered by an 
eminent Russian engineer, who has sent an 
account thereof to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington. The ruins. can be 
traced for a long distance through the Cri- 
mean plain, but what, possible use the canal 
served, or when and by whom constructed, 
is a puzzle. Two theories are given, either 

_ that it was a pathway of ancient commerce 
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between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, 
or else a means of defense for the people 
living in the vicinity. The last seems the 
more plausible, because at each end of the 
eanal stand the ruins of a lofty castle, 
while between, at regular distances, are 
six immense towers. The stones of which 
these buildings were made were found dur- 
ing the Crimean War and used for the con- 
struction of hospitals for the wounded sol- 
diers, still remaining. It seems that the 
Russian Government is considering whether 
a great waterway cannot be opened up 
across the peninsula between the two seas, 
and in exploring for this purpose the en- 
gineer stumbled across, but not exactly 
into, this ancient ditch and the other mar- 
vels of engineering skill which he describes. 
—_— 


THE LONELY GRAVE AND EFFIE. 


A DECORATION DAY INCIDENT. 


Adown the street the soldiers came 
With steady marching feet; 

The ‘‘ bands’’ were sending everywhere 
Their strains of music sweet. 

My little Effie went with me 
To watch the soldiers strew 

Bright buds and blossoms on the graves 
Of their old comrades true. 


One lone, neglected grave lay bare 
Beside the fence near by. 
“ Whose is it?’’ Eftie asked of me. 
‘Some stranger’s,’’ answered I. 
Now here, now there, the flowers were laid 
3y loving, loyal hands, 
In honor of the men who died 
At Freedom’s loud demands. 


I missed my little one at last, 
And turned about to see 

If in the crowd that gathered near 
My little girl might be. 

Not there! Ah, no; but close beside 
The stranger’s grave I found 

The little figure stooping low, 
And pulling from the ground 


The yellow dandelions which grow 
So free for all to find. 

She raised her troubled eyes to mine: 
“Mamma, it wasn’t kind 

To pile those flowers all over there, 
And give the stranger none. 

I’m sorry for this grave, mamma, 
’Cause it is all alone.” 


And then she spread with little hands, 
Above the grave so bare, 

Her golden dandelions and dressed 
The lonely spot with care; 

The while the breezes kissed her cheek 
And stirred her curls of gold, 

And down the leafy avenues 
The martial music rolled. 


‘There, now, mamma, the stranger won't 
Feel lonely any more!” 
I clasped my baby in my arms, 
And kissed her o’er and 0’er. 
And well I know that angels blessed 
The child I bore away— 
The child who dressed the “ stranger’s grave”’ 
On Decoration Day. 
—Selected. 


—— 


BOSTON AND THE BLIND. 


There is no community in the world, prob- 
ably, which does so much for the happiness 
of blind people as Boston. One reason for 
this; perhaps, is because the Perkins Insti- 
tution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind was founded by a beloved citizen, Dr. 
S. G. Howe, and he had a rare faculty of 
making people feel a personal interest in the 
pupils who came under his care. That same 


gift seems to be in the possession of his son- 
in-law, Mr. Anagnos, through whom the | 
‘¢Cornerers’’ know all about Helen Keller 
and Tommy Stringer and were led to con- 
tribute $30 for the benefit of the latter. 
Blind -people, as a rule, are extravagantly 
fond of music and one way whereby Boston 
shows its sympathy for those who are de- 
prived of sight is by sending a generous 
supply of tickets to concerts, operas, orato- 
rios, lectures, readings and similar enter- 
tainments. dundreds of tickets are sent 
every year, and there are no more apprecia- 
tive listeners at such gatherings than these 
sightless ones whose sense of hearing is 
doubly acute. All the pianos in the public 
schools, 161 in number, are tuned by the 
Perkins pupils or graduates, one of whom 
has lately been awarded the contraet for 
tuning all the pianos in the public schools 
of Worcester. ‘‘ The city of kind hearts”’ 
is what Helen Keller calls Boston: 


A MATTER OF SIZE. 


Nathaniel: ‘‘Can’t I have another piece of 
cake, mamma? Oliver had one.” 
Mamma: *‘ But Oliver is older, my dear.’ 


Nathaniel: ‘“ Well, if age counted, grandpa 
would have to take the whole cake, and there 
wouldn’t be any for anybody else.’’—Harper’s 
Young People. 

— 

A good many women do their housewerk as 
they would love , but too 
well!—Porltlind Trunscript. 


Why Not 


.¢ Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the best, 
And the brightest teachers of 
cooking give it their approval ; 
If Cleveland’s 
the purest, 
And Government Chemists 
and State Assayers testify to 
its superior purity ; 


a man—not wisely 


Baking Powder is 


If Cleveland’s Baking Powder is 
the most economical, 


And from its greater strength 
and purity it must go farther 
than the common brands; 
Why not 


Give it a Trial? 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


On 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €O.’S 


BreakfastGocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 


| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 


Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


AY, ‘‘the merry month 


of May,’ brings 
beauty and glad- 


ness on every side. 
The person who is 
not joyful and 
thankful this 
month, when, 
cording to an an- 
cient poet (can you give his name?), 


ac- 


... the winter 1s past, 
The rain is over and gone, 
‘The flowers appear on the earth, 
The time of the singing of birds is come, ‘ 
And the voice of the turtle [dove] is heard in our 
land, 


ought to be blind and deaf for the month, 
or be exiled to Nova Zembla! Even the 
“ shut-ins’’—blessings on them—can open 
their windows wide and: let in the warm 
sunshine and robins’ songs and smell of ap- 
ple blossoms, and enjoy the vioiets and dan- 
delions and anemones which I know the 
children will gather for them. Our letter 
reminds me of two sweet products of spring- 
time which have come to me—Mayflowers 
and Maple sugar. The tormer, although 
from the New Hampshire hills—Marion was 
the name on the wrapper—had not lost 
their fragrance; the latter came, the boy 
who brought it said, from an old man in the 
Connecticut Valley, who will be glad to 
know that broken into bits it has furnished 
honbons to my little callers. (Lacknowledge 
also flowers from children in Beaufort, S.C.) 

This letter—also from the Connecticut 
Valley—has been waiting for this initial: 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir; Apparently you have 
Begun a series of Corner articles Determined 
that Each letter shall be Favored in turn and 
its Greatness discussed when it stands at the 
Head of the column as Initial. The curve 
and straight line of the Corner sign suggest a 
graceful bending to innocent Jollity and a di- 
rect funt for Knowledge; this Leads Mle to 
the letter ME as wy objective point. When 
you get there. suppose you call for a‘ sym- 
posium”’ on Mianual Training. What is it, 
whence did it come, whither does it tend? Is 
ina“ fad”? Willit helpour boys and girls or 
hinder them? Shall we make tmuch of 1b or 
move a mandate against it? 

Yours with intense interest. 

J remember (somewhat indistinctly) the 
“ May training” of my boyhood, but do not 
know much about this ‘‘ Manual Training”’; 
if others have anything short, interesting 
and helpful to say about it let them ‘‘ sym- 
pose.”’ This gentleman’s ‘‘ fad”? of allitera- 
tion reminds me of a question asked some 
time ago by a clergyman in Connecticut: 

A jingle of words has often put, me to sleep 
when sleep seemed impossible, viz. : 


An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade; 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom— 


and so on to Z. , Have you ever seen it? 


No, sir; and I am almost glad I have not, 
for I fear I should keep awake to remember 
all the lines! The usual specimen of alliter- 
ation when I was a schoolboy was this: 


By butcher born, by bishop bred, 
How high he holds his haughty head! 


Do you know who wrote that and to 
whom it refers? Here is still another gen- 
tleman interested in the alphabetical series: 


MAINE. 
Mr, Martin: We think that as you have so 
much to do with young Cornerers you would 
never grow old. No one would take you for 
the old man in the picture. You are seeing 
what the letters of the alphabet cando. What 
next? We shall have to wait along time be- 
fore you get to Zand &. It will bea puzzle 
to find as many words for Z as you have for I. 

SEVENTY-NINE. 


What ‘told man in the picture’? Weare 
through with those old men’s pictures now! 
[O, no, Mr. M., for as you gave no directions 
about the initial this week I supposed you 
wanted the regular M cut and so used it 
above; excuse us, but we here in the office 
think it is such a nice portrait we do_not 
wish to lose it.—D. F.]. 1 still continue to 
hear about them, however; a young lady in 
Canada sends a quaint old picture which 
she says came from her grandfather’s scrap- 
book made about 1800. It represents a large 


PD, and init a man hanging from a gibbet, 


with this legend underneath: What we all 
wish to be. Can you guess the riddle? 
The Dee discussion (March 23) brought 
this note too: 
LoweLL, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a definition 
given in an English glossary (London, 1881) 
under Turrets: ‘‘ De Quincey in his Essay on 
the English Mail Coach speaks of the coach- 
manu examining ‘ the silvery turrets of his har- 
ness’ and adds in a note: ‘ As one who loves 
and venerates Chaucer I noticed with great 
pleasure that the word torrettes is used by him 
to designate the lhttle devices through which 
the reins are made to pass. The same word, 
in the same exact sense, I heard used by many 
scores of illustrious mail coachmen in my 
younger days.’”’ The passage in Chaucer is 
Canterbury Tales, 2154. Yours, R. Cc. 
Truth is sure to prevail at last, and I am 
very glad to have my boyish recollection as 
to the use of the word ‘' turrets’’ confirmed 
by De Quincey and Chaucer! Speaking 
about riddles, here is an answer to the one 
in April 6: 
: PORTLAND, Me. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think the answer to that 
French riddle is, J’ai grand appetit a souper. 
Is this correct? I have over 600 stamps. My 
favorites now are Samoan stamps. 
Epwarp M. 
O, that is what all the boys are after— 
Samoa! According to the auswer which ac- 
companied the riddle I think Ed- 
ward caught the right idea, but 
did not use the long a: ‘‘I have a 
great appetite; let us go (allons) to supper.” 
Speaking about initial letters a lady friend 
called my attention the other day to a book 
recently published by D. Lothrop Co.—Car- 
oline Hunt Rimmer’s Figure Drawing for 
Children. I have taken pains to examine it 
and wish any of our members who are learn- 
ing to draw could have it. Beginning with 
a straight line it tells them how to draw one 
fignre after another until they are able to 
make forms and faces of sweet little chil- 
dren. Perhaps they could at length draw 
child pictures for the Corner in. the form of 


Gap 


-initial letters, of which there are many speci 


mens in the book. I think its price is $1.25. 
Under last week’s initial I meant to have 
said a word about Lucy Larcom, the sweet 
poet of our New England ‘ Hillside and Sea- 
side,”’? who has just gone away from us. It 
is a good practice when great writers die, 
as lately. Lowell and our dear Whittier, to 
learn all we can about them and read over 
their writings. I have been reading Miss 
Larcom’s A New England Girlhood, the 
beautiful story of her early life, and I would 
like to go to Beverly and find ‘the lane”’ 
where she lived, and to Lowell and find 
‘the rocky nooks along Pawtucket Falls” 
where she gathered flowers. I Wish you 
girls would all read it, and some of her 
poems, too. ‘The best colléction is Hough- 
ton & Mifflin’s ‘‘household edition,’ al- 
though older readers should have At the 
Beautiful Gate, with its farewell hymn to 
her friend Whittier. © Mr. MARTIN, 
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GIVE . THE . BABY 


IF YOU-WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 


Makes an every-day convenience of an 

old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 

Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 

award at all Pure Food Expositions, Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoid 

imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2o0c. (or stampa) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥.- 


— 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 


strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


is the 
mometer of the blood. Sallow 
and bilious complexions mean 
that the system is impoverished. 
Bovinine will change all that. 


Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE Oy 
LABEL 


AND GET 
THE CENUINE 


HARTSHOR 
SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


8e. for postage. Deduct it when ordering. “Factory prices. 
F. H, CADY, 305 High St., Providence, R. I, 
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The Sunday School. 
LESSON FOR JUNE 4. Eccl. 5: 1-12. 


REVERENCE AND FIDELITY. 


BY REV. A. KE, DUNNING, D.D. 


Two specimen selections from the book of 
Ecclesiastes are before us to be studied. They 
contaiu precepts in themselves important, but 
they will not be understood unless we know 
the general character and purpose of the 
book. To do this the student should read 
it thoroughly and make his own analysis of 
it. He should take it as it is, without any 
attempt to read into it truths and lessons 
which are not there, though found elsewhere 
in the Bible. When he has read the book 
and formed for himself some idea of the char- 
acter and aim of the author, he may be able 
to interpret the selection for today’s study 
and apply it to present life. 

Koheleth, the Hebrew title assumed by the 
author, means one who summons together 
and addresses an assembly. From this idea 
comes the Greek name which heads the book, 
Heclesiastes. Our translators render the word 
‘Preacher,’ but the original hardly conveys 
the positiveness of declaration implied in the 
preacher. It rather means one who discusses 
the problems of life learned in the school of 
experience. ' 

The burden of the bookis in its opening sen- 
tences. Its theme is the emptiness of life. 
“ Allis vanity. What profit hath man of all 
his labor wherein he laboretb under the sun? ”’ 
Tafe comes forth from nothing and vanishes 
into nothing, and existence 1s a wearisome 
monotony [chap. 1: 2-11]. We have only to 
contrast the tone of these utterances with the 
contidence, courage and enthusiasm of the ear- 
lier. prophets to see in what different time 
and surroundings it must have been produced. 

The Preacher supports his view of life from 
lis own experience. He has sought wisdom 
and fownd it; but has gained nothing by it [1: 
16,17]. The more he knew, the more misera- 
hle he was [1: 18].. Next he had tried pleas- 
ure; but, though he had exhausted all means 
for enjoyment, his failure was complete [2: 
1-11]. ‘* All was vanity and a striving after 
wind.’’ Then he turned to the study of hu- 
mam life [2: 12-17], and next to the acquisition 
‘of riches [2: 18-23], in each case with the same 
result. Whe only gain to him was the conclu- 
sion that the best one can do is to enjoy the 
good things of this life while he may, taking 
them as God’s gift [2: 24-26]. This conclusion 
is confirmed by a study of society. There is a 
divine plan which gives to every action of man 
its place; bunt man cannot understand the plan. 
There is nothing better for any one than “ that 
every man should eat and. drink and enjoy 
good in all his labor, as the gift of God.” 

‘The study of the rewards of righteousness 
and wickedness bring the Preacher to the 
same conclusion. We may say that God will 
judge them ; but both die like beasts, and that 
is the end of them. Therefore, let every man 
enjoy the present as far as he can [3: 16-22]. 
When one sees the misery of the oppressed, 
and of the oppressor also, he understands that 
the dead are better off than the living and— 
strange Hibernicism—he is still more to be en- 
vied who never existed at all [4: 1-3]. In riv- 
alry [4: 4-6], in loneliness [7, 8], in partnership 
in business [9-12] there is the same final fail- 
ure. Even though one rise to be king, his life 
is no less a failure. 

At this point the Preacher introduces cer- 
tain moral and prudential maxims which sug- 
gest how, after all, some good may be got out 
of life; and these form the lesson for today. 
They may be summed up under three heads: 

I. Right behavior in worship [vs. 1-7]. We 
shall not expect very inspiring utterances as 
to character or conduct from one who looks 
on life as a failure, whether it is good or bad, 
-as does the author of this book, We shall 
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| not expect that he will reveal to us his own 
heart, or his aspiration, if indeed he has any. 
He is acritic, a satirist. He writes to tell us 
what he has seen in society and what he has 
learned from his observations. There is a 
great deal of formal worship and little that 
is genuine among the people with whom he 
lives. Of two things he would warn men: 

1. Of thoughtlessness of heart in worship. 
The good man removed his shoes when he 
entered the temple. That act was the usual 
expression of reverence and awe in the pres- 
ence of God. To do that was to keep one’s 
foot. It was the sign of a real and absorbing 
sense of the presence of God. That moves to 
worship which is acceptable to Him. Many 
go to the house of God to give the sacrifice 
of fools. They scrupulously go through pre- 
scribed forms while their thoughts are. on 
themselves or their neighbors. They are too 
ignorant of real worship to know the evil 
they are doing. 

‘‘ Where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
church” is a fundamental principle in wor- 
ship. Wherever human souls see God and 
worship Him there His Church lives, and there 
all which is essential to itis to be found. For 
that principle our fathers separated them- 
selves from those who claimed that wherever 
the church is there is the Spirit of God. On 
that principle we stand today. To claim that 
only that house is a house of God which priests 
have consecrated according to prescribed 
forms, and that that only is acceptable wor- 
ship in it which is conducted by priests who 
inherit authority, or have had it conferred on 
them by other priests, is to give the sacrifice 
of fools. : 

2, Of thoughtlessness of speech in worship. 
Reverence puts a check on the lips in prayer. 
Words of familiar endearment toward God, 
voluble assurances of éntire consecration, 
minute accounts of one’s personal habits, 
excellences and vices are often poured out to 
God in the public ear, and those who thus 
pray suppose they in this way impress others 
with their peculiar intimacy with God and 
profound faith. But as a mind heated and 
excited by business cares often has troubled 
dreams instead of peaceful slumber, so this 
erratic volume of words poured forth in prayer 
shows a want of meditation and reality in 
religion. That is the utterance of a fool’s 
yoice who has not paused to remember that 
God is in heaven and he upon earth. 

So, too, promises of service and of gifts to 
God are often made in times of excitement and 
never fulfilled. Think before you act. Don’t 
assume obligations to God till you know what 
they are, and how you can perform them. 
Promises to-give money to missions, temper- 
ance pledges, agreements to observe daily 
habits of prayer and reading the Buble, to 
speak each day to some unconverted person 
are noble when deliberately undertaken from 
a-conviction of duty and the confidence of in- 
telligent faith. They are a great disgrace 
when assumed and then neglected. “ Better 
is it that thou shouldst not vow than that 
thou shouldst vow and not pay.’’ To apolo- 
gize to the minister afterward by saying it was 
a mistake is insulting to God (vs. 6, 7), for it is 
a confession of a habit of irreverence. 

II. Consolation under oppression [vs. 8, 9]. 
This satirist of religious follies now turns to 
the political. He sees a province overbur- 
dened with extortioners who exact unjust 
taxes, grinding the faces of the poor. But he 
finds grim satisfaction in remembering that a 
higher officer will grind the tax collector, and 
that there is yet another above him, and so on 
up tothe king himself. Then he utters a sig- 
nificant warning that the revenue of a country 
after all depends on what its soil produces. 
If farmers are taxed out of their business, 
there will be no more taxes to collect. Even 
the king himself depends on the prosperity of 
those who cultivate the fields, 


_ of the different trades. 
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Many readers have found in this passage an 
assurance that.God, who is ‘higher than the 
highest,” observes the extortioner, and will 
not suffer him to go unpunisbed. But this 
does not seem to have been in the mind of the 
writer. The ‘higher than the highest” is 
plural, and ‘‘ there be higher than they.” 

III. Comfort in poverty [vs. 10-12]. The 
preacher is moved by seeing in how mean and 
dishonest ways money is gained to point out 
how little satisfaction there is in its possession. 
When it is got, it is vanity. The more one 
has, the more there are to claim and use it. 
After all, one can only possess what he uses 
for himself. A millionaire who gave a dinner 
party spread befure his guests in profusion the 
delicacies of the season. But on his plate was 
only dry toast, with a cup of water beside it. 
This, he remarked, was all his physician 
would allow him. Was not this all the food 
which he really had at his command? 

The laboring man, free from care, gets sweet 
sleep, whether he: eat little or much, while 
the rich are often so anxious over their pos- 
sessions that they cannot sleep. Yet sleep 
brings as great enjoyment as eating. 

The sayings of this lesson are sensible and 
wholesome, though they do not rise-to a high 
plane of religious faith or earnestness. The 
book, to get its deepest meanings, must be 
studied as a whole, as representing the pro- 
cesses of a mind which extensively tests human 
experiences, and is led through them to the 
conviction that the true end of living, the 
only rule of life worth accepting, is “ Fear God 
aud keep His commandments,” for this is the 
law of universal obligation. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


There are two thoughts for the children 
which may be gained from the passage as- 
signed for our lesson and from the Golden 
Vext. First, the best thing in the world, and 
the only thing worth while, is to serve God. 
Second, we serve God by serving others. Any 
good work well done is service. The work 
of different men is suggested in the text, that 
of the farmer, for instance: ‘The king him- 
self is served by the field.”” The judge, the 
ruler, the merchant, the trader, the laborer— 
all are mentioned, and the significance of 
their work is hinted. Build or draw a row 
of houses for a village in beginning the les- 
son for the little ones. Let them tell you what 
would be necessary for a village, as the town 
hall, the stores, the mill, the school and the 
church. Draw from them the work of differ- 
ent men necessary to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Show or suggest some of the tools 
Is the carpenter nec- 
essary? What does he do? How can he be 
really useful to the people? Of course, the 
children will readily be led to the answer 
that the carpenter is only useful when he 
builds good, safe houses. Write over the 
carpenter’s house that you have drawn, or 
over the tool of his trade: ‘‘ Not slothful im 
business. Serving the people.’ Is the wheel- 
wright necessary in the village? Why? Draw 
his house or a wheel to suggest his work and 
write the same phrases above after the chil- 
dren have discovered the necessity for making 
his wheel strong and good. Is the farmer 
needed here? Why? How can he serve the 
people? Describe the farmer in the same 
terms used for the other workmen. And so 
on, until the idea of faithfui service in what- 
ever one undertakes is fully fixed. 

Now come to the great thought, To serve 
others well is to serve God. Show how it 1s 
possible to pervert all these relationships 
among men. The judge may oppress the 
poor, as the writer of our lesson suggests; the 
farmer may keep the profits of the field away 
from those who need food; the merchant may 
love silver too well and try to gain it too fast 
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by harming others; the rich man may lose 
sweet sleep and peace because of his gains. 
Such men may be diligent, but they are serv- 
ing themselves and are not trying to serve 
others. And because all men are children of 
the one Father whoever refuses to serve 
others is not serving God, So every workman 
should put over his house the motto that we 
have written on the board. And he should 
add to it, ‘‘ Serving the Lord.’’ Wherever any 
bit of work is done with a good heart, as to 
the Lord, and from the wish to help‘others, 
there is sure to be good work and there is a 
man or woman or child who is serving the 
Lord. 


<a 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, May 28-June 3. Patriotism and Re- 
ligion. Deut. 8: 10-20; Ezra 3; Psalm 137: 
1-6. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, June 4-10. 
Col. 3: 22-24, 

This injunction sounds at first a little harsh 
and peremptory. It seems to belong to the 
Old Testament rather than the New Testa- 
ment idea of religion. Christianity, we are 
fond of saying, affords large freedom and does 
not tie its disciples down to rules and regula- 
tions. The compelling force is meant to be 
the inner impulse rather than pressure brought 
to bear from without. But are we not in 
danger of falling into a beautiful vagueness 
just here? The fact is those of us who have 
named the name of Christ have already taken 
upon ourselves certain definite vows and put 
ourselves under specific obligations. We en- 
tered into one covenant when we joined the 
Endeavor Society, into another when we 
joined the church, perhaps into others to the 
extent that we have connected ourselves with 
the numerous organizations which exist to 
foster the Christian life or to prosecute Chris- 
tian work. It is easy to forget the precise 
terms of these vows and every one of us needs 
from time to time to refresh our minds by get- 
ting out the constitution er platform of the 
bodies of which we are members and reading 
over again the pledges which we took. 

For it is at bottom a, question of sincerity. 
The blunt writer of Ecclesiastes puts it in a 
nutshell when he says, “‘ Better is it that thou 
shouldest not vow than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay.” Better from the stand- 
point of your own spiritual advancement, since 
disregard of one’s solemn vows causes an un- 
easy conscience, and. if persisted in, what is 
worse, a dull and deadened conscience. Bet- 
ter, too, as respects one’s influence over others, 


Vow and Pay. Eecl.5:4; 


for if there is anything the world is quick to 


detect, and no less swift to condemn, it is 
hypocrisy. He who is living a double life has 
two spies on his track—his own better self and 
the sharp eyes of the world. With two such 
Vigilant critics the chances of discovery are 
tentoone. Therefore it is the part of wisdom 
to be cautious about taking pledges. One 
worthy vow faithfully performed is worth a 
dozen hastily entered into, speedily repented 
of and quickly forgotten. 

But it is possible to make our vows a mighty 
force and a constant inspiration. They have 
spurred on many and many a man to heroic 
achievement. It was a vow that sent Sir 
Launfal forth in quest of the Holy Grail. The 
great triumphs of Christianity have been 
owing to men who either publicly before the 
gaze of the world or privately in the inmost 
chambers of their own hearts solemnly en- 
tered into covenant with God that they would 
not rest uutil they had fulfilled the mission 
which He intrusted to them. We need the 
steadying, the restraining influence of our 
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vows. We need no less the thrill and uplift 
which they can impart. Rightly regarded 
they are not chains but wings. 

Parallel verses: Num. 6: 1-5; 21: 1-3; Deut. 
23: 21-23; Judges 11: 30-40; 1 Sam. 1: 11, 24-28; 
2 Kings 4: 1-7; Ps. 37: 21; 50: 14; 56: 12; 76:11; 
Jonah 1: 15, 16; 2:9; 3:3; Matt, 22: 17-21. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


THE MC ALL MISSION—A RETROSPECT. 


In August, 1871, just after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War and the horrors of the Commune, an 
English pastor and his wife visited Paris in 
the course of their summer touring. Ina café 
in the Belleville district he met a French 
worging man who requested him to come over 
and teach them “a religion of freedom and 
earnestness,” in place of the imposed religion 
of the Church of Rome which he and thou- 
sands of his fellows had cast off in the turmoil 
of the Revolution. These words were the 
seed from which sprang the McA1l Mission to 
the working men of France. In response to 
the appeal Dr. McAll was led to leave his 
English home and pastorate and open his first 
small mission hall, or sal/e,in Paris in Janu- 
ary, 1872, at his own expense. Without shrink- 
ing, yet with many misgivings, did he and 
Mrs. McAll stand ‘at the door of that hall on 
the first evening—strangers in a strange land 
—inviting the Communists to enter and hear 
friends speak to them of the love of Christ. 

At first the work was a purely personal and 
private effort to make known the gospel. 
Soon, however, appeals for meetings came 
from other parts of the city, the work gathered 
to itself willing helpers and gradually new 
halls were opened until there are now 134 halls 
or stations with 18,000 sittings, more than 
forty stations being in Paris and its vicinity, 
while the others are in cities and towns of 
France and its colonies from the English 
Channel on the north to Corsica and Algeria 
on the south. Workers have been sent from 
Paris to organize missions in these distant 
places and thus potent influences have radi- 
ated from the headquarters in that city. 

The halls are still, as at first, for the most 
part shops opening directly upon the street, 
which have been cleansed, whitewashed, 
adorned with texts and supplied with seats 
and pulpit. No attempt has been made at 
ornament or show. At meeting time a worker 
outside the door invites passers-by to the sim- 
ple evangelistic service. One reason of the 
success of the McAll work is its simplicity, 
for the only way to reach the French people 
who have become disgusted with their old, 
formal religion is to present Christianity in a 
simple manner without. ecclesiastical pomp 
and ceremonies, so that they do not recognize 
it as having any kinship to the creed in which 
they were reared. The people are captured 
almost without realizing that they are becom- 
ing interested in religion at all. Forming no 
separate churches of its own, the mission 
works in unison with all evangelical organiza- 
tions. In the salles are ‘‘fraternal societies” 
for the special instruction of converts, who, in 
due time, are encouraged to unite with the 
nearest evangelical church of their choice. 
Outside pastors also assist at the mission 
meetings and in many cases reach people there 
who will not enter their churches. 

In connection with its halls it has estab- 
lished schools, classes, mothers’ meetings, so- 
cieties for Bible study, domestic visitation, 
distribution of Bibles, tracts and magazines, 
besides the regular services and preaching. 
There are also free dispensaries where thou- 
sands of the poorest people are treated, An 


interesting maritime branch, by means of a 


mission boat, carries the gospel message up 
the rivers and canals of the country as well as 
along its seaport towns. Everywhere the 
meetings on board the vessel are crowded by 
eager listeners. 
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The feelings of the French people them- . 
selves toward the mission are shown by the 
honors bestowed upon its founder by philan- 
thropic societies, while the police testify that 
through its work disorder and crimes have 
been diminished, the Huguenot churches 
thankfully acknowledge encouragement from 
its success and even some of the liberal Ro- 
man priests have expressed their cordial sym- 
pathy with its evangelistic methods. Of the 
total 600 workers nearly 500 are French pas- 
tors and laymen who give their services freely, 
as do many of the English-speaking helpers, 
for the love of the cause. 

The mission has from the first presented the 
gospel freely to the people, deriving its sup- 
port from generous gifts of Christians in 
Europe and America. The American McAll 
Association, founded ten years ago, numbers 
more than seventy auxiliaries and contributes 
largely to the work in France. 

Now that the founder and leader of this 
great mission has been called upon to lay 
down the work to which he has devoted 
so many years of his life, worn out in the 
service of the seople he loved, the noble 
efforts must still be continued. Dr. McAll 
estimated that there are probably not less 
than 10,000 villages in France in which the 
pure gospel is totally unknown. If these 
places were searched it would be found that 
in many of them not a single copy of the Bible 
exists unless in the house of the priest. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


One is surprised at the statement for which 
Rey. Mr. Herrick of Tampa is authority, that 
although Florida has twice belonged to Spain 
none of the old Spanish governors eyer reigned 
over as many people speaking the language of 
Castile as are found in Florida today. In 
Tampa the A. H. M.S. has a mission Sunday 
school where thirty or forty of these restless, 
dark-eyed Cuban children are gathered to- 
gether in a humble cottage. Only two or 
three understand English so the teaching and 
exercises are in Spanish. The children are 
eager and interested, the work is growing in 
favor as well asin numbers and Mr. Herrick 
expects soon to build a chapel. Thousands 
swarm in the Cuban ward of the city and it is 
hoped eventually not only to win and uplift 
these but through them to reach their brothers 
and sisters in the neighboring island of Cuba. 


The financial statement of the A. M. A. for 
the first six months of its fiscal year shows 
receipts of $157,367, payments of $199,903 
and a debt of $42,535, which is due to a 
large falling off of legacies. The expendi- 
tures of the remaining six months cannot be 
cut down without disaster to the work and in- 
justice to the workers. Salaries have been 
pledged and must be paid, therefore the soci- 
ety makes an earnest appeal for special effort 
on the part of its friends to meet the emer- 
gency. Serious embarrassment and acrippling 
debt will result if immediate relief is not 
forthcoming. F 


Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick tells a touching 
story about a blind graduate of her girls’ school 
in Spain. She had partially lost her sight 
when a student, but her companions read the 
lessons to her and she was able to graduate 
with honor. Soon after she became entirely 
blind, but she did not give up her ambition to 
teach, and after acting for some time as a Bible 
woman in Madrid arrangements were made 
for her to take charge of a school in Sanhacar. 
She makes an excellent teacher and the class 
is a credit to her. She knows each child by — 
the voice, listening with intense earnestness 
for the least possible mistake. Her story is 
the sadder when it is known that she is one of 
the number of those who-have suffered perse- 
cution in Spain from those of her own house- 
hold, still the compensations which her work 
brings her are not small. 
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Literature. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN ENG- 
; LAND. 


Most Americans would be surprised to 
learn of the immense reach of circulating 
‘libraries in England. They are far more 
numexeus than in the United States, where 
public libraries do the same work. Indeed, 
there are comparatively few public libraries 
in England. The private circulating libra- 
ries, carried on as money-making concerns 
and often in connection with the publishing 
or bookselling business, supply thousands 
of English households with current’ litera- 
ture. Evenmany who own private libraries, 
and are constantly enlarging them, patron- 
ize the circulating libraries. 

The nobility and gentry, the clerical and 
other professional families, those of pros- 
perous merchants and manufacturers and 
many others, in a word, most of those people 
who have money enough to buy books freely 
pay an annual fee of perhaps ten dollars to 
Mudie’s Library, or some similar establish- 
ment, and receive from it, perhaps once a 
fortnight, a basket containing copies of the 
newest publications. These are examined, 
some or all are kept, and the basket is re- 
turned bearing those received at the last 
previous sending. 

This method of circulating books of course’ 
does not hinder readers from purchasing 
whatever volumes they wish to own, and it 
is a great aid to writers. If an author or 
publisher can get a book introduced into 
~ the circulating libraries, and it need not be 
much of a book to serve their purpose, he 
is sure of an immediate sale of from one to 
two thousand copies before they will have 
been supplied. This insures the repayment 
of the cost of publication and also some 
profit. Then, if the volume prove popular, 
edition after edition is called for as the 
copies in circulation through the libraries 
wear out, and an outside demand also is 
created. All this is peculiarly true of works 
_ of fiction, but applies to many other books- 
as well. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 
J THEOLOGY. 

This volume is the latest gift of Principal 
A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, to the world of thinkers and it will 
be classed at once as among the most im- 
portant theological and religious produc- 
tions of the times. It is not offered as a 
system of theology but as an attempt to 
formulate ‘‘the fundamental or material 
conception of such a system.’’ It is the 
outgrowth of the writer’s conviction of the 
service which criticism has rendered to con- 
structive thought, in relation to the Chris- 
tian Church, in enabling us now to ‘“‘stand 

“face to face with the historical Christ, and 
conceive God as He conceived Him.” 

The work is in two parts. The former 
deals with historical criticism, the latter 
with theological construction. The former 
portrays the evolution of theology and the 
return through criticism to Christ, the lat- 
ter explains the theological significance of 
the Christ historically recovered. Much of 

‘ the material in the volume was delivered by 
' Dr. Fairbairn at Yale University on the 
‘Lyman Beecher foundation and at Union 
Seminary in New York as the Morse lea- 


turer, but his pages also include a great 
deal which his lectures did not contain. 

The work opens with a chapter on the 
recent growth of the historical spirit in the- 
ology, an important fruit of which has been 
to make known the historical Christ as He 
lived and lives in history as no other age 
ever has known Him. Then the study of 
causes is taken up, the causes which so 
often have led theology away from Christ, 
even while interpreting Him, and those to 
which are due the modern return to Him. 
There is a chapter on the theory of develop- 
ment as illustrated by the church, a theory 
ascribed by the author to the late Cardinal 
Newman in his Anglican experience, aad 
accepted, although with important modi- 
fications, and urged in this book. Then the 
progress of the church’s development is ex- 
plained in !several chapters, which treat of 
the ancient church withits originally Judaic 
but subsequently Gentile environments, the 
influence of Greek philosophy and Roman 
law upon theology, the scholastic period, 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, and 
modern churches and their theologies. It 
is shown that in every great period of de- 
velopment fresh return to the sources has 
resulted in the enlargement and re-forma- 
tion of religious thought, and that now 
we have learned to turn to Christ and no 
longer, as was the case with the anti-Gnostic 
Fathers, Augustine and the Reformers, to 
Paul. a 

Then follow, forming the second division 
of the first book, four chapters, packed with 
learning and concise, almost to severity, in 
style, in which the cause of historical criti- 
cism, especially German, in reference to the 
Bible, is outlined and discussed. ‘The con- 
tributions in respect to both methods and 
results of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, Her- 
der, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, Strauss, Baur, the Tiibingen 
School, Renan, the author of Ecce Homo, 
and others, are set forth, and the resultant 
development of thought and its outcome are 
thus described: 

It has been due to no single man or book, 
but represents a tendency or movement which 
individuals have served, but no individual 
created. Literature, philosophy, criticism, the- 
ology, religion, have all contributed to it, and 
the result has been due to their common ac- 
tion, which has been all the more concordant 
that it was so undesigned. The Person that 
literature felt to be its loftiest ideal, philoso- 
phy conceived as its highest personality, criti- 
cism as its supreme problem, theology as its 
fundamental datum, religion as its cardinal 
necessity. The most destructive efforts be- 
came the conditions of the most constructive 


achievements, and the century whose middle 
decades were marked by a process of histori- 


cal and literary disintegration, finds its last’ 


decade distinguished by a process of re-integra- 
tion, or a new and profounder sense of the his- 
torical reality and pre-eminence of the Person 
who had been mythically dissolved or dialec- 
tically construed into a product of conflicting 
tendencies [p. 294]. 

The idea of the historical Christ has be- 
come the standard of the church, and the de- 
terminative idea in ecclesiastical questions, 
and it has made clear the true historical 
method in criticism, and has shown that a 
Christian theology must be a theology of 
Christ. 

The second, or theological and construct- 
ive, portion of the work has three divisions. 
In the first, the New Testament interpreta- 
tion of Christ is set forth, the apostolical 
view of Him being compared with that of 
the science and philosophy of the time, and 
it is claimed that the supernatural offers a 


more reasonable philosophy than the nat- 
ural of the world’s experience of the two 
interpretations. In the second, Christ is 
studied as the Interpretation of God, and it 
contains a profound discussion of the doc- 
trines of God and the Godhead, and of the 
Godhead and the Deities of Natural and 
Constructive Theology. In the third, God 
as interpreted by Christ is shown to be the 
determinative principlein theology. In this 
connection the doctrines of Sin, the Incarna- 
tion, Revelation and Inspiration are exam- 
ined. ‘There are two chapters also on The 
Doctrine of the Church in the New Testa- 
ment and on The Church in Theology, show- 
ing God as interpreted by Christ to be the 
determinative principle in the Church. 

It is impossible in the limited space at our 
command to do justice even to the outline 
of the author’s thought. We can only in- 
dicate thus broadly what it is. Thorough 
and comprehensive learning, fearless logic, 
acute criticism, wise discrimination and rey- 
erent piety are found on every page anda 
constructive purpose controls the whole 
work. Probably no portrayal of the influ- 
ence of Greek philosophy and Roman law 
upon the ancient church exists which is su- 
perior for its purpose to that here given; 
or of Calvinism; or of individual leaders in 
the church, such as Luther; or of special 
factors pro or con in the development of 
truth, such as Strauss’s Leben Jesu or Re- 
nan’s Vie de Jésus. The author’s judgments 
are so expressed and supported that many of 
them seem to be inherently conclusive and 
final, to be those which the world is likely 
to adopt in the end. 

Turning now to some of Dr. Fairbairn’s 
positions upon specific doctrines, the inter- 
est and value of the book continues to be 
noteworthy, although not everything proves 
similarly felicitous or valuable. Weare not 
quite clear as to what is meant to be taught 
by this passage: 

What we call matter or nature has no real 
being to God; at best, all the reality it has is 
relative, such as belongs to the means which a 
mind made and minds can use, but which have 
no being without mind. The orly universe 
that really exists to a moral Deity is a moral 
universe [p. 419]. 

This does not seem either self-evident or 
self-consistent. But his explanation of his 
theory of the Trinity is one of the striking 
features of the work. It is able and elabo- 
rate. He makes the doctrine fundamental 
and controlling. Some discussion is likely 
to be caused by certain utterances about 
sin. Teaching that God could create a be- 
ing capable of obeying only by creating one 
capable of sinning, which is a familiar and 
accepted position, the author seems to make 
too fine a point, to insist upon ‘‘a distine- 
tion which is not a difference,’’ in arguing 
that ‘‘God did not ‘permit’ sin to be.’’ 
And when he declares ‘‘ Only through the 
possibility of sin could God have sons, and 
it may be that only through the actuality of 
sin could the sons know God”’ [pp. 458-9], 
he opens a door to misconception and error 
which is likely to tempt many to their harm. 
His insistence upon the solidarity of the 
human race must be indorsed generally, but 
there still are many who—we believe mis- 
takenly—will object to his declaration that 
While all men suffer from these defects of 
nature, yet for them no man is condemned ; 
from them every one needs to be saved, but on 


their account alone no one will be lost... . 
The God who judges the irresponsible nature 
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sinful will not deal with it as if it were re- 
sponsible for its sin [p. 460]. 

The temptation of Christ is termed ‘‘alle- 
gorical’’ yet its ‘‘reality’’ is insisted upon 
emphatically, and no stronger or more con- 
clusive defense of the truth of the genuine- 
ness and normality of His humanity has 
come under our notice. 

His discussion of the punishment of sin 
takes the ground that God’s judgments 
Are not merely retributory. or retaliatory, 
penal or vindictive, in the judicial sense, but 
they are corrective, reclamatory, disciplinary. 
While they vindicate authority, they are in- 
tended to be not simply deterrent and exem- 
plary, but reformatory and restorative [p. 482]. 

The position taken in reference to future 
punishment for sin seems to be that the 
theory of annihilation cannot be maintained 
beither can that of universal restoration 
but that God never will be reluctant to 
save any who voluntarily repent and seek 
salvation. The certainty of penalty is em- 
phasized and the author’s language is 
guarded carefully against approval of either 
annihilation or universal salvation. But it 
is intimated that if the impenitent were to 
repent hereafter God would accept their 
penitence. Nevertheless, ‘‘ righteousness 
can never cease from its conflict against 
evil till the evil ceases; and if evil never 
ceases, then the conflict will go on forever.’’ 

The Atonement is explained as substitu- 
tionary, as making no man’s salvation actual 
but every man’s possible, and as exhibiting 
God not as needing to be appeased or moved 
to mercy but as suffering in some real sense 
and unto sacrifice that He may save. The 
theory here advocated is not precisely the 
ordinary theory of the vicarious Atonement 
and Dr. Fairbairn’s idea of what is meant 
by substitution needs to be defined more 
fully. Inspiration is being possessed of 
God. Its essential function is the forma- 
tion of the personalities through whom the 
religion is to be realized. The existence of 
a revelation is a reason why the process 
of inspiration should not cease but con- 
tinue. The inspiration of the men who 
read is as intrinsic an element in the idea 
of revelation as of those who wrote, ‘‘ What 
is needed, therefore, to a true doctrine of 
revelation is the restoration of the organic 
union in the Holy Spirit, of God, the Rea- 
son, the Church, and the Scriptures.’ Dr. 
Fairbairn’s theory of this subject probably 
will strike some as claiming too much, but, 
as he means it to be understood, it seems 
unobjectionable and helpful. 

The work may be characterized as an ex- 
position of those principles—pre-eminently 
the renewed consciousness of Christ and of 
the fatherhood of God—which mark our 
own time peculiarly and contrast it with 
past periods of conspicuous theological and 
religious advance, such as the Reformation. 
It is as brilliant as it is scholarly. It is 
notable for its silences as well as for its ut- 
terances: e. g., he makes no allusion to sey- 
eral of the Epistles commonly attributed to 
Paul, which, in the circumstances, signifies 
doubt on his part of their Pauline author- 
ship. Itis not easy reading but he who will 
take the trouble to master it will grow while 
he reads and be evermore a richer, larger 
man, [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. ] 


STORIES. 


The late Phillips Brooks said several years 
ago that Maxwell Gray’s The Silence of 


Dean Maitland was the most powerfully 
written and engrossing novel which he ever 
had read. The Heart of the Storm, by the 
same author, is a similarly impressive work, 
and his latest book, The Last Sentence [ Tait, 
Sons & Co, $1.50], abundantly sustains his 
reputation. First and foremost it is unusu- 
ally well constructed and well written. It 
is largely'a story of English high life, but 
humble actors enter into it. It is pictur- 
esque, cumulative and thrilling, and, in 
spite of an atmosphere of profound sadness, 
it is wholesome and even inspiring. Itisa 
very able piece of composition. ~Moreover, 
it is one of the most telling moral pleas 
which we ever have read. Indirectly, yet 
unmistakably and effectively, it teaches the 
meanness and risk of deception. It is one 
of the stories to finish which most readers 
will sit up unusually late, if necessary. The 
author seems to be one of the novelists who 
do not care so much to write many books as 
to write good ones. 

In Utterly Mistaken [Cassell Publishing 
Co. $1.00], by Annie Thomas, most of the 
people are more or less lacking in refine- 
ment, although supposed to belong to a 
class which possesses it, and the only char- 
acter who seems to fall on his feet at last is 
the most conspicuously unworthy one of all, 
The author may perhaps claim that this us- 
ually is the case in real life, but we should 
dispute it and most readers will think the 
outcome unnatural and to be regretted. 
But the story certainly is told well in spite 
of the distaste which one comes to feel for 
nearly all the actors.——The Last Tenant 
[Cassell Publishing Co.. $1.00], Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon’s latest tale, describes the pursuit 
and detection of a murderer. The super- 
natural is used too freely. Indeed, the 
spectral cat is unduly absurd. The author 
has exhibited some skill in delineating his 
characters, but the plot is less commenda- 
ble-——The supernatural element in Mary 
E. Stone’s A Riddle of Luck [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25] is even more absurd. The 
hero and heroine are portrayed so admirably 
and the author shows such true power of 
description that it is the more of a pity that 
she has allowed herself to indulge in such 
tedious foolishness as is involved in the per- 
formances of the ghost. 

The hero of Mark Rutherford’s Deliver- 
ance [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00] turns 
up again, ‘‘enjoying poor health” and 
poorer spirits almost as much as ever, and 
perpetuating, so far,as he and Reuben Shap- 


cott, his editor, have the power, a state of 


sordid and barren gloom which, if it ever 
really existed, should have been allowed to 
be forgotten. There are gleams of a mild 
and neutral-tinted happiness in connection 
with his late marriage to his early love, but 
they are faint and do not endure. Some 
notes on the book of Job, a kind of essay on 
Principles, and a story of a Mysterious Por- 
trait fill out the book after the death of 
Rutherford has brought his doleful history 
to its depressing end. A good tonic after 
such a chilling narrative is Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s charming little book, A Cathedral 
Courtship and Penelope's English Experi- 
ences [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], 
which readers of the Atlantic will recognize. 
Clifford Carleton has illustrated it pleas- 
antly. It is highly entertaining, both in its 
pictures of foreign scenery and life and in 
the romances which it relates. 


MORE MAY MAGAZINES. 


The Andover Review [$3.00] opens with a. 
study of Switzerland as a Nursery of Poli- 
tics, by Joseph King, in which certain fea- 
tures deserving to be more widely understood 
are set forth; among them the usefulness of 
the Referendum, the ease with which ex- 
periments can be tried in the different can- 
tons, etc. Rev. D. N. Beach discusses Pri- 
mary Qualifications for the Ministry in a 
thoughtful, stirring fashion which will make 
some deep impressions. Rev. J. H. De For- 
est speaks out of the wealth of his obscrva- 
tions as a missionary about The Ethics of 
Confucius, as Seen in Japan. A contribu- 
tion on Wealth, by the late Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, is as timely as it is practical. 
Professor Taylor's archeological notes are ~ 
excellent, and the editorial, The Double 
Advantage of the Modern Preacher, should 
have influence with young men in doubt 
what to do. Some of the pictures in the 
Overland [$3.00] are uncommonly fine, and 
the contents are as readable as ever.——The 
Art Amateur [$5.00] continues to be at the 
front among publications valuable to art 
students and amateurs. Its diversity, good 
sense and artistic excellence render it un- 
surpassed in its way..—The Cottage Hearth 
[$1.50] also continues to be in all respects 
one of the most attractive among the less 
costly family magazines. 

Here, too, are several distinctively reli- 
gious publications. The Thinker [$3.00] is 
a review of Christian thought the world 
over with many extracts from the utterances 
or writings of eminent men. It is well con- 
ceived and managed and is full of stimulat- 
ing material.——The Biblical World [$2.00] 
is a practical help to ministers and theologi- 
cal students. President W. R. Harper is its 
editor-in-chief. Prof. W. H. Green, D. D., 
supplies a keen critique on the article about 
the Narrative of.the Spies in Numbers XIII. 
and XIV. in the March issue. - Prof. G. H. 
Schodde, Ph.D., contributes a short but 
valuable paper on The New Greek Enoch 
Fragments. The Homiletic Review [$3.00] 
is noteworthy this month for Rey. J. H. 
Barrows, D. D.’s, account of what the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in September at 
Chicago is to be.—Biblia [$1.00] is cheap 
in price but in no other respect. Its mate- 
rial, relating to Biblical archeology and 
Oriental research, alwaysisexcellent. Prof. 
H. H. Rice, Ph. D., describes The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland; there are a portrait 
and sketch of Prof. Johannes Duemichen, 
the eminent German archeologist and author 
in relation to Egypt.The Preacher's 
Magazine [$1.50] is varied and practical. 
The Silver Cross [$1.00], the organ of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons, also is whole- 
some and helpful spiritually as well as 
attractive to the eye. The young people 
are sure to like it. ; 

Of course we do not agree with the strong 
Roman Catholic tone of Donahoe’s Magazine 
but this is entirely appropriate, in view of 
the announced aim of the publication, and 
of course many articles are free from it. 
The magazine is bright, entertaining, in- 
structive and well illustrated and ought to 
be very popular among Roman Catholic 
readers. The Catholic in Politics and. In 


the Studio of William M. Chase are two of 


the best contributions to this number. Ap- 
parently it costs two dollars a year, but its 
price sbould be stated more conspicuously. 
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—The American Journal of Politics [$4.00] 
deals ably with vital subjects and Linton 
Satterthwait’s proposed Substitute for the 
Liquor License System—restricting sales as 
much as public opinion warrants, throwing 
open the business, taxing it as much as it 
will bear, and securing to the citizens an 
effectual right of remonstrance—and J. F. 
Thomas’s The Town Meeting Idea Applied 
to the Government of Cities—by a system 
of delegates chosen by districts and forming 
an assembly—will attract special notice. 
Home and Country [$2.50] is a pleasant fam- 
ily magazine, supplying quite a variety of 
enjoyable reading and giving some prom- 
inence to patriotic and national topics.— 
Blue and Gray [$2.50] makes such themes 
chief but also includes some general mate- 
rial and is especially adapted to interest 
veteran soldiers and their friends. 

Education is to be noticed fittingly next 
to religion, and five educational publica- 
tions lie at hand. The Educational Review 
[$3.00] is learned and philosophical, dealing 
with principles largely, but not overlooking 
practical applications, Dr. W. T. Harris 
furnishes a comparison of Herbart and Pes- 
talozzi. G. H. Howison explains The Real 
Ground for State Control of Schools, G. H. 
Martin writes of Horace Mann and the Re- 
vival of Education in Massachusetts, and 
Charles De Garmo and Adelia R. Hornbrook 
supply useful papers. The editorial depart- 
ment is especially well sustained.— The 
School Review [$1.50] deals with secondary 
education in the same large, free manner. 
Among its noteworthy contributions are the 
first of a series on The History of Early Ed- 
ucation, by Prof. S. S. Laurie; The Problem 
of Professional Training, by J. J. Findlay; 
and The Binghampton Conference, by L. R. 
unt. Education [$3.00] offers a very 
2ood May number. G. H. Martin leads off 
with a discriminating study of The Modern 
School, Dr. F. S. Thomas describes The 
Present System of University Degrees. 
Blizabeth P. Gould writes about Woman’s 
Work for Woman, and Rey. D. N. Beach and 
M. G. Brumbaugh continue their interesting 
series, In the English Lake Country and 
University Extension. The minor depart- 
ments are well edited.-_—_University Exten- 
sion [$1.40] has a valuable article by E. T. 
Devine on University Extension Examina- 
tions. 

The health magazines also are on Hand 
promptly. The Sanitarian [$4.00] discusses 
The Croton Valley Water Shed and its Spon- 
sors, Some Sanitary Attractions of Brook- 
lyn, Daylight in the Dwelling House, Em- 
ployment and Health, and kindred themes 
and is printed in handsome type.—The 
Massachusetts Medical Journal [$1.00] is 
valuable to medical men and nurses but of 
course contains little for the general reader. 
The editorial on The Physical Evils of Chas- 
tity contradicts testimony which often has 


‘been rendered on the subject and, although 


claiming to leave the moral aspect of the 
subject untouched, hardly succeeds in so 
doing because it is involved inherently.—— 
The editor of the Journal of Hygiene [$1.00] 
continues his articles on The Hygienic 
Treatment of Indigestion, Dr. A. W. Leigh- 
ton suggests what should be done If Cholera 
Comes, and the other contents are well 
chosen.—The Laws of Life [$1.00] is the 
vegetarian organ, and is earnestly but good- 
naturedly loyal'to its specialty.——The 


/ 


ay 


Mother's Nursery Guide [$2.00] deals prac- 
tically and sensibly with all sorts of ques- 
tions which rise daily in one or another 
home, and it seems to meet a real need.— 
Good Housekeeping [$2.00] is not strictly 
a health magazine but health depends so 
much on housekeeping that it is quite 
proper to say here that this publication is 
one of the best of those meant to elevate, 
broaden and beautify home life. 

Among miscellaneous, but not therefore 
inferior, magazines received this month are 
the Engineering Magazine [$3.00] in which 
are excellent papers on Cotton as a Factor 
in Progress, The Gravity System of Rapid 
Transit, Progress in Steam Engineering, 
English and American Railways, Professor 
Gray’s New Teleautograph, The Care of 
Existing Highways, etc. Many ordinary 


readers will enjoy the number.— Astron- 


omy and Astro-Physics [$4.00] is too learned, 
and even technical, for the common reader, 
but experts will appreciateit. It does great 
credit to Carleton College. ——The Charities 
Review [$1.00] is short but substantial. 
Prof. J. R. Commons’s article, The Church 
and the Problem of Great Cities, seems to 
us to underestimate the loyalty of the church 
to her duty, but is right as to the nature 
of that duty. Sarah S. Thayer supplies a 
sketch, with portrait, of Mrs. Abby H. Gob- 
lons. The American Agriculturist [$1.50] 
is of value not only to farmers but also to 
those who have small grounds about their 
homes. The Pansy [$1.00] continues to 
be a delightful juvenile magazine and de- 
serves its popularity. 


NOTES. 


—— A new issue of the Eversley Edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s works is announced. 


— Dean Bradley, of Westminster Abbey, 
has selected Mr, R. E. Prothero to assist him 
in writing the biography of Dean Stanley. 


—— The Bookman declares that in Holland, 
the native country of Maarten Maartens, the 
novelist, “‘ nothing is known of his literary 
success, nor would it altogether please his 
countrymen were it known.” This, if actually 
true, probably is because he writes in Engtish, 
of which he is a master, rather than in Dutch. 


—— The literary record of the late John 
Addington Symonds is the more remarkable 
because for fifteen years he had to fight for 
his life against lung disease and was obliged 
to live chiefly at Davos, in Switzerland, re- 


mote from libraries and books except such_ 


works as he could have sent him. His 
daughter Margaret also has entered the ranks 
of authors, her first book, The Doge’s Farm, 
being about to appear. 

— The Ohio Church History Society, which 
owes its origin to the fertile mind of Prof. F. H. 
Foster, might well be imitated in every State. 
Its fourth annual volume of proceedings is 
about to be published, its members are making 
diligent search among old records, gathering 
valuable books and documents for its library, 
and preparing papers of great permanent 
value. Rev. H. M. Bacon, of Toledo, is presi- 


dent, and Rey. D. L. Leonard, of Oberlin, ; unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ; 


sgueceeds Professor Foster as secretary and 


treasurer. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
Memoir OF BRONSON ALCoTT. By F. B. Sanborn 
and W.T. Harris. Two vols. pp. 679. $3.50. 
Joys BEYOND THE THRESHOLD. By Louis Figuer. 
pp. 321. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
Mr. Tommy DOVE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mar- 
garet Deland. pp. 280. $1.00. 
OLp KASKASKIA. By Mary H. Catherwood. pp. 
200. $1.25. * 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 2 
SELECT WORKS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Epes 
Sargent. pp.502. 75 cents. 
FROEBEL’S LETTERS. Edited by A. H. Heinemann. 
pp. 182. $1.25. 
5 Cong. 8. S.& Pub. Society. 
TRUMAN MARCELLUS Post, D.D. 
pp. 507. $2.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
uae oe tk CourTsHIP. By Anna Fuller. pp. 184. 
1.00. 
A WASHINGTON SYMPHONY. By Mrs. W.L. Wheeler. 
pp. 194. $1.00. ‘ 
A BRIEF HIsTORY OF PANICS. By Clement Juglar. 
pp. 150. $1.00. 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN History. By Prof. H. F. Pel 
ham, F.S.A. pp.599. $1.75. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
er he RosgeLy. By Mile. V. Monniot. pp. 356. 
$1.00. 
UNDER THE GREAT SEAL. By Joseph Hatton. 
406. $1.00. 


Boston. — 
By T.. A. Post. 


pp- 


Century Co. New York. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Vol. XLV. pp.960. $3.00. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. By Walter Jerrold. pp. 160. 
75 cents. 
Frederick Warne & Co. New York. 
For Licgut AND LIBERTY. By Silas K. Hocking, 
F.R.A.S. pp. 370. $1.00. 
American Book Co. New York. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By William Shak- 
speare. pp.103. 20 cents. 


Knight, Leonard & Co. Chicago. 
NAPOLEON. By R.S. Dement. pp. 183. $1.50. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. London. 
SCRIPTURE BApTiIsM. By Rev. Alexander Brown, 
pp. 64. 
PAPER COVERS. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
LE CuRE DE Tours. By Honoré de Balzac. pp. 95. 
25 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
THE MOSAIC RECORD OF THE CREATION EXPLAINED. 
By A. G. Jennings. pp. 67. 20 cents. 
F. Tennyson Neely. New York. ‘ 
ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
pp. 304. 50 cents. 
N.C. Smith & Co. Chicago. 
MonrTE CARLO. By One of the Victims. pp. 278. 
50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


April. COSMOPOLITAN.—TUSCULUM. 


May. THINKER.—BLUE AND GRAY.—SILVER CROSS. 
—HomME AND COUNTRY.—CHARITIES REVIEW.— 
ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.— UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION.—BIBLICAL WORLD.—ART JOURNAL. 
—PORTFOLIO.—COSMOPOLITAN.— FORTNIGHTLY.— 
MOTHERHOOD.— STORIETTES.— Music REVIEW.— 
LEND A HAND.—ARTIST.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


June. QUIVER.— MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WORLD. 


—— 


A COVENANT BETWEEN PASTOR 
AND PEOPLE. 


A commendable feature of an installation 
service is a covenant such as that printed be- 
low, which was used at the recent installation 
of Rey. F. T. Rouse over the church in Plants- 
ville, Ct. The congregation stands during the 
responses: 


Pastor: 1 thank Him that emabled me, even Christ 
Jesus our Lord, for that He counted me faithful appoint- 
ing me to His service (1 Tim 1: 12). 

Congregation: Blessed be the Lord God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ who hath blessed us with every 
iia eats blessing in the heavenly places in Christ [Eph. 

: 3) if 


“Pastor : I covenant to take heed to feed the church of 
Ged which He purchased with His own blood [Acts 20: 
28) 


Congregation: We that are taught in the Word cove- 
nant to communicate to him that teacheth in all good 
things (Gal. 6: 6). 

Pastor: l will seek to be an example to them that be- 
lieve, in word,in manner of life, in love, in faith, in 
purity (1 Tim. 6: 12). ; 

Congregation : We will seek to fulfill your joy being of 
the same mind, the same love, being of one accord, of 


_one mind [Phil. 2: 2]. 


Postor: Lwillremember that the Lord’s servant must 
not strive, but be gentle toward all, apt to teach, for- 
bearing, in meekness correcting them that oppose them- 
selves [2 Tim. 2: 24, 25]. 

Congregation: We will remember to avoid disputes of 
words, foolish and ignorant questionings, and follow 
after righteousness, faith, love, peace, with them that 
eall on the Lord out of a pure heart (1 Tim. 6: 4, 11}. - 

Pastor: I will strive to be diligent in these things, and 
give myself wholly to them (1 Tim. 4; 15]. 

Congregation: We will strive to be in diligence not 
slothful; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing steadfastly 
in prayer; ministering to the necessities of the saints; 
given to hospitality (Rom. 12: 11-13). 

Pastor and Congregation: Till we all attain unto the 
unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God, 


that we may grow up in all things into Him which is the 
head, even Christ; that He may present unto Himself a 
glorious chureh not haying spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish 
(Bph. 4: 13, 15; 5: 27]. , 
SS ' 

The wind that blew from the sunrise made 
me hope in the God who had. first breathed 
into my nostrils the breath of life—that He 
would at length so fill me with His breath 
that Ishould think only His thoughts and live 
His life, finding therein my own life only glo- 


rified infinitely. George Macdonald. 
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| News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

It seems a pity to make membership in a 
Sunday school or Endeavor Society a require- 
ment for membershipin a Boys’ Brigade. The 
brigade should. be the means of bringing the 
boys into right relations with the church and 
its organizations, but the boys who need it 
most in our cities may not as yet be willing to 
come in touch. with the church. 

The. problem of the evening service meets 


with a happy.solution in the Michigan church, 


which received. so many additions from its 
evening congregation. 

'The Endeayor Society, to live up to its 
motto, should step into the breach when the 
church is pastorless, and its activity may ma- 
terially lessen:the time of waiting. 

What better. name could be given to women 
workers in. our, institutional. churches than 
Sisters of the People? It is worthy of a wide 
adoption. 

There seems to be a general complaint about 
the small attendance at State meetings. 
Brethren, these things ought not so to be. 

That a local. association in the far West 
should consider the heritage to the church 
from the life of a minister in the Hast of an- 
other denomination would be most. signifi- 
cant had the man been any one but pect es 
Brooks. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION. 

The General Association of New York found 
itself, at its sixticth anniversary, on new and 
yet old ground, in Patchogue, L. I. The 
church, of which Rev. A. E. Colton is pastor, 
was just celebrating its hundredth birthday 
by entering its third edifice—a beautiful struc- 
ture of brick, with brown stone front and fine 
tower, costing about $40,000 and furnishing 
every comfort and convenience to the 250 dele- 
gates in attendance. Two centuries before 
there was a church in Brooklyn there were 
Congregational churches on Long Island and 
a long century before there was apy general 
ecclesiastical body with which the churches 
could ally themselves. The history of Congre- 
gationalism on Long Island, beginning twenty 
years aiter the landing at Plymouth, was pre- 
sented in most admirable style during this 
meeting by Rev. W. I. Chalmers, who has 
given years of study to the subject. Most of 
the original circle of churches founded by the 
first settlers of New England became Presby- 
terian gt a very early day. 

The association organized May 16 by elect- 
ing Rev. W. BH. Park, D.D., moderator. The 
annual sermoh was preached by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. The Lord’s Supper followed. The 
evening was given to a masterful address by 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends upon the Philosophical 
Equipment of the Preacher. 

The report of the committee on moral in- 
struction in the public schools called out a 
spirited discussion on the new attitude of 
Rome. Upon the relation of the churches to 
the American Board and other societies the 
ated called for no action, in view of the two 

large committees now at work in behalf of 
the board and ‘the National Council. Three 
ministers and three laymen were nominated 
for corporate members in. case vacancies are 
found to oceur in the State. 

Wednesday afternoon: was devoted to the 
pastoral relation. Vigorous and suggestive 


' addresses were made by Rev. F. A. Hatch on 


the Pastor and His Prayer Meeting and by 
Rev. W. H. Pound on the Pastor and Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Several took part after the 
opening papers. Dr. T. B. McLeod gave an 
address entitled the Decline of Dogmatism. 
According to usage, Wednesday evening 
was devoted to the anniversary of the New 
York H. M.S. Dr. W. ‘A. Robinson, the presi- 
dent, announced this as the twenty-first birth- 


day of the society and spoke of the marvelous 
changes going on in the field. Secretary 
Ethan Curtis reported progress in the assum- 
ing of new responsibilities by the trustees, 
marked interest in home missions amcng the 
churches, which have been giving well and 
haye enjoyed the rallying tour of several 
weeks’ duration in which Rey. W. G. Pudde- 
foot, Messrs. Duncan and Simmons, Mrs. Curtis 
and others aided the secretary. Who can be- 
lieve, unless assured by best authority, that 
young men have been growing up in parts of 
the Empire State without having seen a church 
or heard a sermon? Yetsuchisthe fact. The 
sum of $23,000 was spent in the State during 
the year. The recently formed Church Ex- 
tension Society of New York and Brooklyn 
has made a good beginning. 

Three strong speeches followed the report. 
Rey. A. F. Norcross took for his theme The 
Country Church as a Power for Righteous- 
ness. The association gave a hearty welcome 
to the new pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, Dr. Stimson, who spcke on churches 
as the only real solution of the problem of 
city evangelization. In country or city there 
is only one thing to do—plant churches of 
Christ and sustain them. The greatness of 
New York City and State and the urgent call 
for labor were illustrated eloquently by Dr. 
Virgin, who pleaded for larger gifts for the 
nation. The society is now fully incorporated 
and able to hold property. An adjustment 
was made with the national society last June 
which has proved of wide influence and help- 
fulness. New York will receive $25,000 for 
this year and conduct its own missionary 
work itself, sending all the surplus contribu- 
tions over that sum to the national society. 
Resolutions were passed protesting against 
the opening of the. World’s Fair on Sunday 
and against the enforcement of the Geary 
law. The New West Education Commission, 
for which Mr. G. M. Herrick made an appeal, 
was the only one of the benevolent societies 
represented, although Dr, N. H. Whittlesey 
laid the cause of ministerial relief on the 
hearts of all present. 

The closing hours were given to unique serv- 
ices. John P. Quinn, the converted gambler, 
who tours through the country in his own car 
and speaks effectively against the gambling 
curse, held a very large audience for an hour, 
the stores being closed to allow the clerks to 
attend. Mrs. Ballington Booth was expected, 
but another good representative of the Salva- 
tion Army, Major Boone of the Slum Brigade, 
spoke well. 

During the sessions of the association the 
women of the home and foreign missionary 
boards were holding annual meetings, which 
were marked by enthusiasm and large attend- 
ance. The last evening was given toa joint 
meeting of the twosocieties, with addresses by 
Mrs. Ethan Curtis and Miss C. M. Strong for 
home, and Miss A. M. Kyle and Miss E. T. 
Crosby for the foreign work. 

The devotional meetings interspersed were 
spirited and there was a genuine fellowship 
enjoyed by all present. “Much credit is due 
to the public-spirited people of Patchogue 
and to the pastor of the entertaining church. 

Be oN. Ps 


MICHIGAN GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

The fifty-first session of the State association 
began amid the gloom that fell upon the State 
when it was announced that our great leader, 
who had made Michigan Congregationalism a 


power in the State and out of it, had fallen. 


Some had come directly from the grave of Dr. 
A.H. Ross, where his friend, Dr. Davis, of De- 
troit, had ministered with sweet consolation. 
To some the news was broken only as they ar- 
rived at Owosso. _His name was upon every 
lip, and the sense of loss was profound. It 
seemed -the more heavy because we trusted 
that his ripe judgment and great resources 


migbt again avail to help us cut of the serious. 
difficulties that confronted us in the State 
home missionary work. Self-support has been 
a costly experiment. The balance of $5,000 
with which we had begun the year had become 
a deficit of $500 when we ended it, and, al- 
though the women had increased their gifts, 
the churches had uniformly diminished theirs 
with a few notable exceptions. Moreover, the 
Northern Peninsula question was a source of 
anxiety. The brethren in that region wished 
for the return of their section to the national 
society’s care without being under the control 
of the Southern Peninsula administration or 
attached to Northern Wisconsin, an aspiration 
that was stoutly resisted by brethren from the 
southern section. 

On the other hand, there was great reason 
for encouragement. The year had been most 
fruitful in the formation of new clurches and 
the ingathering of members. The churches 
had increased from 325 to 342, and the member- 
ship from 24,756 to 26,031, a gain which has 
been exceeded only twice before in the history 
of Michigan. In ten years the gain in mem- 
bership had been fifty per cent. The beneyo- 
lences aggregate $90,257, exceeding last year 
by $30,000. The American Board received 
$11,000 from .the State, but the women gave 
seventy per cent. of this amount. Home ex- 
penses amounted to $344,000, or $27,000 more 
than last year. 

The association was opened by an eloquent 
appeal for the work of ministerial aid by 
Dr. Whittlesey, and the annual sermon was 
preached by Rev. G. R. Wallace. In the or- 
ganization of the body the laymen were rec- 
ognized as never before, attention having 
been called to the fact that in fifty years only 
three laymen had been moderators of the 
association. E. L. Wright, Esq., was elected 
to that position. His eminent success and 
fairness will doubtless lead to further recogni- 
tion of the laymen in this capacity at future 
meetings. Among the addresses that secured 
the greatest attention were the brilliant and 
effective plea for the support and love on the 
part of the churches and ministers of the 
Y.M.C: A. and the W.C.T.U. by Rev. C. W. 
Hiatt, the masterly presentation of the neves- 
sity for vigorous prosecution of institutional 
amethods in our churches by Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor, the able and conservative paper on the 
present agitation of theological thought by 
Rey. H. P. DeForest and the happy, confiden- 
tial address of President Sperry in behalf of 
Olivet College, which resulted in the associa- 
tion voting to recommend that each church 
shall have an Olivet Sunday during the year, 
presenting its claims and taking up an uch 
ing therefor. 

The matter of the Northern Peninsula, after 
a vigorous debate, was settled by granting 
all it asked for, and recommending that the 
National Home Missionary Society take care 
of it and give it aid to the amount of $7,000 in 
excess of what can be raised upon the field. 

A proposition to reorganize the association 
and give it a simpler mechanism, urged with 
great vigor by the venerable Dr. P. R. Hurd, 
was referred to a special committee. It was 
voted to raise $23,000 for the home work for 
the year. It was also voted to put two gen- 
eral missionaries in the field and their ap- 
pointment was left to the executive committee 
of home missions. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA. E ‘ 
The central location of Huron, the attractive 
program and the enticing perfection of mid- 
May in Dakota brought together, May 16, 140 
delegates and pastors, and made the twenty- 
third annual meeting the largest in the history ; 
of the association. NRRL 
Much of the best of such meetings cannot 
be crystallized in a report, since it.is in the 
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strengthened consciousness of fellowship, the 


incidental meeting and conversation, the 
broadening of outlook and correcting of ten- 
dencies likely to grow from isolation. But 
there is also much that is definite to be 
learned. The number of churches is the same 
as a year ago, for while judicious oversight 
has seen where churches could be combined 
advantageously, and a few instances where 
the work could not be profitably continued, 
new fields have been opened. Despite very 
general pruning of the absentee lists the mem- 
bership has risen from 5,173 to 5,314, while 
fifty-four churches show an average netagain 
of more than ten members each. In benevo- 
lent contributions 111 churches report $8,500, 
a gain of $800, and home expenditures of $65,- 
000, a gain of more than twenty per cent. 

_A peculiar impressiveness was given to all 
the services by the news from the home mis- 
sionary superintendent, Rev. W. G. Dickin- 
son, whose illness compelled him to lay aside 
the work last fall, that his strength was rap- 
idly failing and his family hourly expecting 
the telegram which would tell of his release. 
Rev. W. H. Thrall, whom the national society 


. has just confirmed as his successor, has the 


earnest syinpathy and support of the whole 
State in the new labors for which he has con- 
sented to lay aside the,ymore congenial pas- 
toral work. 

Among the pians announced for the coming 
season the association seemed especially inter- 
ested to know of the coming of four Andover 
seniors—Messrs, Harrington, Hardy and two 
MeDonalds—to carry on missionary work in 
the State on the plan of the ‘‘ Maine Band.” 
During the present year two State evangelists, 
Messrs. Philo Hitchcock and D. R. Tomlin, 
have been constantly employed, but it is 
found necessary for the coming year to have 
only one. Another branch of the work of the 
State was graphically illustrated by the pres- 
ence of several Indian missionaries, who ad- 
dressed the association on their work, some 
in English but most through an interpreter. 
The sight of the red men and the message 
which they brought were as great a novelty to 
many present as they would have been in the 
East. . 

Some rather warm discussion was drawn 
out by a paper which answered emphatically 
in the negative the question, ‘‘ Is Biblical criti- 
cism likely to reach results of a radical nature 
for which we ought to prepare our people?” 
and another on the question, ‘‘ Do we shake 
confidence in the Bible as the revelation of 
God by admitting the possibility of historical, 
scientific or literary errors?’’ While there 
seemed on.the surface to be sharp diversity of 
opinion, the real substantial agreement of all 
was most tersely and happily enforced by Dr. 
Kineaid of New York and enthusiastically 
received by the audience. 

Despite the discussions one could but be 
impressed by the earnest unanimity on the 
one central theme of co-operation—winning 
the State for Christ. This was specially mani- 
fest in discussion of papers on The Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit for Service and What Is Good 
Preaching? and How Important Is It in the 
Congregational System? and also in the con- 
sideration of college work. It was in such a 
strain that the three days’ session came to an 
end in the communion service conducted by 
the two patriarchs, Fathers Norton and Sec- 


-combe, and in the touching summing up of a 


long life of glorious ‘sacrifice in which Father 
Seccombe urged upon those just entering their 
life work an unreserved consecration to 


' Christ’s service. 


Amidst its other work the association also 
found time to petition Congress for the repeal 
of the Chinese exclusion act and to enter an 


emphatic protest against the dishonest trick 


by which the directors of the World’s Fair are 
determined to secure Sunday opening. 
H. H. 8. 


ILLINOIS STATE MEETING. 

The Illinois General Association met at 
Canton, May 15-18, but was not generally 
attended, scarcely one hundred all told rep- 
resenting the churches—hardly a fair showing 
for the fiftieth annual meeting. But the 
World’s Fair covers a multitude of sins this 
year, especially of omission. The program 
was unusually promising. Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor’s address the first evening was on a favor- 
ite topic, The Ministerial Function of the 
Church. Among other things he declared 
that the church building is for the commu- 
nity as much as the courthouse or the town 
hall. The largest possible scope of minister- 
ing uses should find exercise in it. 

The association elected Rev. W. A. Water- 
man moderator. Superintendent Tompkins’s 
report of the Illinois home missionary work 
gave a good account of the churches under his 
care in the line of increasing willingness or 
ability to carry their own work. The receipts 
were about $10,000 larger than during the pre- 
vious year. The service of general evangelists 
to supply pastorless churches and aid in 
special meetings has been fruitful in results. 
This is now a recognized ministry in our 
State. Rev. H. D. Wiard has been placed in 
the field as financial agent, which in his case 
will mean an added spiritual force working 
throughout the commonwealth. The C.S8.S. 
and P.S. made an excellent showing through 
its superintendent, Rev. W. F. McMillan. 
Greater things are expected this year because 
of the coming of Rev. H. S. Wannamaker, 
‘with headquarters at Peoria, to plant schools 
and encourage those already established. The 
address of Rev. J. M. Sturtevant made it clear 
that Illinois pastors regard this “little sister ”’ 
among our societies with the friendliest favor. 

The interest in all discussion was hightened 
by the suggestive and courageous manner in 
which topics were treated by the leading 
speakers. Rev. G. H. Wilson described the 
Relation of the Pulpit to Public Affairs ina 
felicitous way. It is not his province to preach 
public affairs, but he is bound to preach the 
gospel in relation to public affairs. A later 
discussion introduced by Rev. W. R. Butcher 
indicated the Change of Emphasis in Theology. 

The foreign field was thrillingly presented 
by Rey. J. L. Barton of Harpoot and Secretary 
Hitchcock. Rey. W. M. Barrows delivered 
the association sermon. Wednesday was an- 
other field day for benevolence. The College 
and Education Society is now ably represented 
at the West by Rev. T. Y. Gardner. When 
the N. W. E. C. joins with it these twain 
will comprise a body of interests unsur- 
passed in their appeal and claims. Mrs.C. H, 
Taintor and Mrs. A. E. Arnold laid good foun- 
dations for the work of raising money the com- 
ing year to carry on the church and parsonage 
building enterprises. Rev. J. H. Shelden read 
an earnest and thoughtful paper on The Pres- 
ent Ministry of Christ a Personal Ministry. 
The recently elected head of Illinois College, 
President J. E. Bradley, gave an address on 
The Church and the School. Chicago Semi- 
nary had its sufficient spokesman in President 
Fisk. Manhood and the Ministry was the 
topic assigned to Rey. A. L. Smalley. Rev. 
G. V. Clark of Memphis spoke of the Afro- 
American in Slavery and Freedom. 

The narrative of religion, read by Rey. J. W. 
Fox, was in the main a record of revivals and 
gains in many localities, though the tale of 
pastoral changes sounded too much like a 
continued story. The association was fortu- 
nate in securing Prof. H. M. Scott to deliver 
an address on the last evening commemora- 
tive of this Columbian anniversary. —, 

The State registrar's statistical returns show 
that Illinois has 305 churches, ten new ones 
added and four dropped as nearly extinct. 
There are 38,613 members, a net increase of 
2,733. The Sunday schools number 391, in- 
cluding eighty-one missions and independent 


schools, with a total enrollment of 56,368. 
The Christian Endeavor work is! the. most 
rapidly growing branch, having more than 
11,000 members. Qi Da 


FROM IOWA. y 

A visitor to Muscatine at this time feels at 
once that the whole city is deeply moved on 
account of the attempt to take the lives of 
those active in enforcing the temperance laws. 
In fact, it was the most cowardly, dastardly 
and diabolical crime ever committed in the 
State. As one views the homes now lying in 
ruins, he wonders that no lives were actually 
lost, and at the same time he feels his indig- 
nation rising that any one capable of doing 
such a deed can be found within the Jand. 
Hon. John Mahin, the editor of the Journal, 
has been a bold, fearless, uncompromising ad- 
vocate of prohibition from the beginning. 
Some have wavered, some have abandoned it, 
his party has weakened, but he has stood firm 
and steadfast in advocating the complete over- 
throw of the saloon. The hour of 1.30 in the 
morning was apparently the time agreed upon 
for these assassins to do their deadly work. 
The house of Mr. Mabin and of two others 
active in enforcement were blown up with 
giant powder. How a woman with her two 
babes could be hurled from her bed into the 
cellar and covered with falling timbers with- 
out being killed is wonderful. How two 
women could be thrown out of the second story 
of a house down an embankment and not be 
seriously hurt is also wonderful. The feeling 
that the perpetrators of this awful crime 
should be brought to justice at all hazards is 
not limited to Muscatine. It is as wide as the 
State. Indignation meetings have been held 
in many places, and the friends of law and 
order are more determined than ever. It is 
said that the saloons of Muscatine are alt 
closed now, the first time for years. 

The annual meeting of the State association 
was one of great interest, though the attend- 
ance was hardly as large as usual. Muscatine 
is one of the most beautiful cities of Iowa. 
There is hardly a point along the river where 
there is a grander view of the Father of Waters 
than from its bluffs. The new house in which 
the association met is well-nigh perfect in all 
its appointments, and is a fitting monument 
to the industry, untiring zeal and devotion of 
the new pastor, Rev. F. T. Lee. Hon. R. M. 
Haines presided over the sessions with rare 
tact. The devotional hours were uplifting, 
the papers and addresses touched practical 
themes, and the discussions were animated , 
but courteous. 

It was fitting that the opening sermon. by — 
Rey. L. F. Berry should set forth in strong 
terms The Christian Citizen. Rev. J.D. Wells 
presented a vigorous paper on How to Main- 
tain Pastorates. This called out an animated 
discussion. The evening service received at- 
tention at the hands of Rev. J. T. Blanchard. 
He found the solution of the problem in pre- 
senting the pure gospel in the evening as well 
as in the morning, but thought that the sery- 
ice should be modified and popularized so as 
to meet the wants of the community. Hon. 
R. M. Haines and Rev. Robert Stapleton gave 
sparkling addresses in which the desirable 
qualities of ministers and laymen were pre- 
sented. 

One of the most enjoyable hours was taken 
up with informal addresses by the old men of 
the association. It is a benediction to have 
such men as Fathers Robbins, Salter, Ephraim 
Adams, Harvey Adams and Cross present at 
these gatherings. Some of the strongest 
speeches of the whole meeting are given by 
these venerable men. Dr. Robbins has wel- 
comed the association to this city six times in 
the fifty years that he has served this church. 
One of the original members is still living and 
was present at the meeting. 

Those nominated for election as members of 
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the American Board were Dr. A. L. Frisbie, 
Dr. E. S. Hill, Dr. Charles Beardsley and 
Hon. S. F. Smith. There were a number of 
brethren from abroad who made a deep im- 
pression by their earnest words. Among 
them were Dr. Graham Taylor, Dr. G. H. 
Wells and Rey. C. J. Ryder. The closing ses- 
gion was called ‘“‘Columbian Evening.” Dr. 
A. L. Frisbie spoke on Providential America, 
Dr. W. M. Brooks presented Congregational- 
ism as a Factor in Our History and Dr. C. C. 
Creegan spoke of the work of the American 
Board. Ww. W: G. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Rey. W. E. Griffis, D.D., has been appointed lec- 
turer on the Morse Foundation at Union Theological 
Seminary for 1894. This lectureship was Jast filled 
by Principal Fairbairn. His subject will be The 
Religions of Japan. 


The Ministers’ Meeting last Monday further dis- 
‘ussed the subject which was before it two weeks 
ago—Honesty in the Pulpit. Dr.Arthur Little, Rev. 
Messrs. A. A. Berle, F. S. Hunnewell, Walcott Fay, 
W. E. Barton and others took part. Rev. W. F. 
Crafts made an address on Sunday closing of the 
fair, and it was voted that churches throughout 
the country be requested to send telegrams to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Attorney-General Olney and Presi- 
dent Palmer of the national commission protesting 
against the action of the local directory in voting to 
open the fair on Sundays. 


Massachusetts. 


The seventy-fourth anniversary of the Sunday 
school of the church in West Newton was observed 
lagt Sunday evening. An address was given by 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. The school numbers 312 
and gave $350 for charities last year.——The fifty- 
sixth anniversary of the Sunday School Missionary 
Association of the Trinitarian Church, Concord, 
was celebrated last Sunday evening. 


The Lowell Union Auxiliary to the W. B. M. cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary May 14 with an 
interesting meeting addressed by the seven pastors. 
For eight years the auxiliary has contributed $200 a 
year to the American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople. There is quite a discussion at present as to 
the advisability of maintaining a union organiza- 
tion, many thinking that each church should have 
its own auxiliary——The evening service at the 
First. Church May 14 was given up to the Boys’ 
Brigade. A special service prepared by the pastor, 
Rey. G. F. Kenngott, was printed for the occasion. 
A banner was presented to the company and the 
aim of the movement explained to the congregation ; 
then the officers were called forward and took for- 
mal vows to seek ‘‘the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom among boys.’ Their commissions were 
then delivered to them. Sixty-one members of the 
company with uplifted hand pledged loyalty to the 
organization. The pastor then addressed them. 
The boys are required to be members of the Junior 
Endeavor Society to be eligible to the brigade, and 
as a result the Christian Endeavor roll has increased 
its list of boys from ten to over sixty. The boys are 
all under fifteen years of age, and are divided into 
two companies, one of twelve years and older, the 
other of younger age. 


fhe North Church, Haverhill, has recently re- 
ceived into membership one of its Chinese Sunday 
school scholars. An Armenian department has 
been added to the school——The membership, con- 
gregation and Sunday school of the Union Church 
have nearly doubled during the past year and the 
Y¥.P.S.C, E. has grown in even greater proportion. 
—The new meeting house of the Riverside Church 
has caused a great increase of the congregation. 
At the West Church the experiment of having the 
Y.P. S. C. E, conduct the evening service, with a 
short talk by the pastor, is proving a success. 


Sixty conversions are a result of the revival at 
Merrimack. Twenty have joined the church and 
an equal number are to follow. The Sunday school 
has increased thirty-three per cent. 


Rey. Walcott Fay, pastor of the church in West- 
boro, has formed a class of those wishing to join 
the church at the next communion. 


Beginning with the Week of Prayer a quiet but 
potent revival interest bas been manifest in the 
Haydenville church, the pastor, Rev. E. J. Klock, 
being assisted only by his people. One of the most 
noticeable results was the reception by the church 
on May 7 of twenty persons, sixteen of whom were 
converts. This is the largest number that has been 


received at any one time for twenty-two years. Re- 


pairs have just begun on the church edifice. 

The Second Church, Holyoke, will be closed part 
of the summer while improvements are being made 
at a cost of $6,000. A lot will be purchased fora 
new chapel. 

Maine. 

The following students are engaged to supply in 
the churches of Maine for the summer months: 
from Bangor Seminary, middle class, W. W. Dor- 
nan goes to North Belfast, C. D. Boothby to West 


Dresden, C. G. Fogg to South Harrison, W. E. Mann > 


to Dexter, G. A. Shaw to Vanceboro, B. C. Wood to 
Rumford. From the junior class E. V. Allen goes 
to Burlington, R. F. Chambers to Veazie, H. F. 
Graham to Letter B., Hugh McCallum to Northfield, 
S. E. McGeehon to East Bangor and Essex Street, 
P. E. Miller to Olamon. A. J. Small of the senior 
class goes to Marshfield and Whitneyville for the 
summer, when he will take two years of special 
study at Middlebury College, Vermont. 


From Andover Seminary J. G. Nichols goes to 
Springfield, E. C. Bartlett to Isle au Haut, S. C. 
Bartlett, Jr., to Jackman, J. J. Walker to Rockport, 
H. H. Noyes to Topsfield, H. W. Kimball to Standish 
and Sebago Lake. J.S. Strong, a graduate of Ober- 
lin, goes to Albany for four months or more, and 
L. B. Hatt of the Lay College, Revere, to Outer 
Long Island. E. 8S. Blanchard, graduate of Yale, 
goes to Deer Isle Second and Sunset, F. N. Lindsay, 
Yale middle class, to Steuben. 


Of the Bangor Seminary men now in Bowdoin 
College, Norman McKinnon goes to, Winslow and 
Benton in exchange with Rey. F. P. Williams, who 
will go to Gilead and Shelburne, N. H., for three 
months. H.L. McCann goes to Pittston, and G.C. 
DeMott to Richmond. 


Of the graduating class at Bangor, H. M. Allen 
goes to Van, Turkey, under the American Board. 
C. P. Cleaves goes to Enosburg, Vt., J. S. Curtis to 
Lebanon, E. 8. Drew to Cherryfield (Baptist), James 
Greer to Bluehill, R. B. Mathews to Skowhegan, 
M. O. Patton to Boothbay Harbor, F. A. Poole to 
Sanford—all as pastors. 


The church at Litchfield has voted to secure in- 
corporation.— Evangelist W. J. Minchin will sup- 
ply at Amherst and Aurora. | 


New Hampshire. 


The Central New Hampshire Congregational Club 
met May 17 in the Pilgrim Church, Nashua, Rey. G. 
W.Grover, pastor. The attendance was good. Hon. 
George A. Ramsdell was elected president. Dr. E. 
B. Webb addressed the club on the question, Why 
Am I a Congregationalist? He was at his best and 
for an hour, with his clear and forcible reasoning, 
from the testimony of noted Churchmen, history 
and the New Testament, made his strong points 
and showed his mastery of his subject. His address 
was greatly enjoyed, as evinced by the hearty ap- 
plause given him. Rey. C. S. Sargent of Adams, 
Mass., followed with a brief speech. The club has 
had a prosperous year and now numbers upwards 
of 200. 

Ehode Island. 

Rey. E. E. Davidson, the evangelist who has been 
holding successful services in South Providence for 
some weeks past, by special request addressed the 
Ministers’ Meeting May 14 with much acceptance. 
——tThe spring meeting of the neighborhood of aux- 
iliaries to the Women’s Home Missionary Society 
was held at Pilgrim Church, Providence, May 16, 
Mrs. Danielson presiding. After routine business 


’ was atéended to a report of the annual meeting held 


in Salem was given. This was followed by an ad- 
dress by Rev. Alexander McGregor, secretary of the 
Rhode Island H. M.S. 


Connecticut. 


The church in Wallingford gave a farewell recep- 
tion to Rey. and Mrs. C. H. Dickinson, May 11. He 
has served the church for nine years in an accept- 
able and successful manner and has always been 
active and useful in public affairs. He was pre- 
sented with $400 and a quantity of silverware. 


Rey. T. A. Emerson of the church in Clinton is 
preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
Great Leaders in the Early Church: Origen, the Dil- 
igent Scholar, Eusebius, the Busy Pastor, Augustine, 
the Profound Theologian, Chrysostom, the Eloquent 
Preacher. 5 


: 


The arfdiences in the church in Wolcott, have more 
than doubled since Rev. H. M. Kellogg began to sup- 
ply it in February and deep religious interest pre- 
vails. The Y. P. S.C. EB. has been revived after be- 
ing suspended for several months in the interval 
between pastorates. The Naugatuck Valley Confer- 
ence held a large and spirited meeting with this 


ry 


church May 16, and discussed these topics: The 


Value of Evangelistic Work by the Churches versus 
that by Professional Evangelists and the Condition 
of Faithful Service as Related to Character, Intel- 
lectual Development and Bible Knowledge. Dr. W. 
A. Duncan spoke in behalf of the C.S.S.and P.S. 


A revival has been going on at Northfield under 
the labors of Evangelist E. A. Lawrence. So much 
religious interest has never been known in the town 
before. Many of the converts are heads of families 
and some of them had been regarded as presenting 
little prospect of ever becoming interested in re- 
ligion. é 

At the ordination, in Battell Chapel, New Haven, 
of H, M. Lawson of the senior class in Yale 
divinity school, who has been appointed by the 
American Board for service in the Marathi Mis 
sion, the question of the propriety of two theo- 
logical examinations for practically the same pur- 
pose of determining the candidate’s fitness as a 
missionary preacher was raised and discussed at 
some length. The Prudential Committee had al- 
ready passed upon his theological fitness, and it 
was held that by re-examining him the council 
would ‘throw itself into the midst of a great in- 
consistency.’ But it was not considered orderly to 
ordain without an examination, and so it was held 
in the usual way. 5 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Trinity Church, Brooklyn, Rey. H. R. Waite, pas- 
tor, has had an encouraging record for the first year 
of its existence: 112 members received, more than 
doubling the membership with which it started, all 
current expenses met, sufficient pledged to assure 
self-support, $10,000 paid on account of land and 
buildings and $1,000 more in the treasury to be ap- 
plied to the same purpose.——The East Church 
makes one communion each year a festival and an- 
nual reunion when all the members and former 
members are invited to attend. The service is made 
less formal and more fraternal than usual.—— 


Our Church at Work, a monthly publication of the . 


New England Church, has made a financial success 
of its first year and has been of much value in the 
work of the church whose present membership is 
303. The weekly income has increased, and for the 
first time in ten years equals the expenses. 


During May and June Rey. A. F. Newton, pastor 
of the Rochester Avenue Church, Brooklyn, is 
preaching Sunday evenings on Perplexing Problems, 
with these subjects: How Do You Know God Exists? 


The Inspiration of the Bible, The Wine Cup: at. 


First and at Last, The Divinity of Christ, The Story 
of Jonah: or, How Foreign Missions Protect Home 
Interests, Foreordination and Man’s Free Will Har- 
monized, True and False Views of the Atonement,’ 
and Lord’s Day Lawlessness. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


The new Mizpah Chapel, erected by the Cleveland 
Bohemian Mission Board in a new and growing part 
of the city, between the largest Polish and a good 
sized Bohemian colony, was dedicated May 14. The 
exercises were unique. Instead of a sermon four 
short addresses were delivered, in English by Rey. 
Dr. H. M. Ladd, in Bohemian by Rey. John Prucha, 
in Polish by Mr. J. J. Dessup and in German by Rey. 
John Musil. The same hymns were also sung in 
four languages simultaneously, of course to the 
same tune. The dedicatory prayer was offered by 
Dr. H. M. Tenney. The use of four languages at the 
dedication is indicative of the quadrilingual use for 
which the chapel is intended, as all these languages 
will be used in the work done within its walls and of 
which it is a new and important center. 
third church building erected by the Bohemian Mis- 
sion in Cleveland, besides the Bible Readers’ Home, 
and each has been dedicated free of debt. 


From the disbanded Trumbull and Mahoning 
Conference the churches at Bristolville, Gustavus, 
Mecca and North Bloomfield have joined Grand 
River Conference. Cortland has joined Puritan 
Conference. Youngstown, Johnston, Hartford and 
Canfield are yet unassociated. 


The church at Cornerville celebrated its fiftieth: 
anniversary in connection with the spring meeting 
of Marietta Conference. A historical paper was 
read and Rev. F. L. Fay, the first paster from 1843 
to 1858, made an address. The church has been a 
training school from which have gone forth to other 
churches many efficient Christians. 

At Huntsburgh, Claridon and South Newbury the. 
Sunday evening services are entirely in the hands 
of the Endeavor Society. The church at Kent on’ 
a recent Sunday, in respanse to an earnest appeal 
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by the pastor, Rev. M. Vl’, Jones, raised $1,500, thus 
freeing it from debt. 

The members of Euclid Avenue Church, Cleve- 
land, crowded the spacious Sunday school room 
at a reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Ladd, 
May 18. Addresses were made by neighboring 
pastors, a purse of $265 was presented by the 
men of the church, and the tenth anniversary 
of this singularly happy and fruitful pastorate 
was joyfully celebrated._—The Woman’s Home 
‘and Foreign Missionary Societies of Cleveland 
Conference held their annual meeting at Hough 
Avenue Church, May 17, with a large attendance 
from Oberlin, Elyria, Berea and the city churches. 
——Pilgrim Church has received 172 new members 
since Jan. 1, 1892, instead of 139, as reported last 
week, or 201 since’the pastorate of Rey. C.S. Mills 
began in November, 1891. 

5 Illinois. ' 

An illustration of one way of doing home mis- 
sionary work is seen at Plano where a vigorous lit- 
tle church after an effective winter’s work finds it- 
self weakened by the removal of the shops. Several 
hundred men have been taken from the town, so 
that the church cannot raise the salary of its pas- 
tor, Rev. A. E. Arnold. He has quietly suggested a 
reduction of $100 and bridges the difficulty. 


The manufacturing village of North Aurora is 
more and more feeling the influence of the Sunday 
school so lately grown into a church and is now 
served by an efficient man for $400.—In the re- 
cent disastrous fire in Alto Pass, which destroyed 
the business part of the town and crippled the re- 
sources of the church, the gospel tent of the H.M.S. 
stored there for the winter was spared. The pastor, 
Rey. Z. T. Walker, is serving them with marked ac- 
ceptance. ; : 


The Anna church, under the pastorate of Rev. R. 
W. Purdue, is again coming to prosperity, having 
been much strengthened by special meetings, Rey. 
H. D. Wiard assisting. 


Rey. P. C. Burhans, pastor of the church in Villa 
Ridge, since the burning of both church building 
and parsonage has been living in the church barn 
but hopes to occupy the new parsonage and dedi- 
cate the new and beautiful church building in time 
for Children’s Day. 


Evangelist Wyckoff spent a month in Beechwood, 
the south end of the freight division of the Illinois 
Central Railway. A new town has grown up here of 
about 600 inhabitants, half colored, with no house 
of worship for the white population. Of seven de- 
nominations the Congregational church has as many 
families as all the rest. There are many railroad 
employés. The workis an out-station of Villa Ridge, 
though it naturally belongs to Mound City. The 
services were held in a hall, the rear of which was 
the office and workroom of the town paper. The 
ordinary congregations filled the house. There were 
twenty-five inquirers and six were added to the 
church. 

By the shutting down of the saw mill a year ago 
at Ullin the town lost half its population. The 
struggling church suffered with the rest. Apart 
from the Sunday school their only service is on Fri- 
day evening, conducted by Rev. P. C. Burhans of 
Villa Ridge. 

The church in Newtown, though without a pastor, 
has done valiant service in keeping up its Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society and the 
weekly prayer meeting. Under the leadership of a 
faithful, self-sacrificing deacon, a neat and con- 
venient house of worship has been erected to take 
the place of an old one too small for the congrega- 
tions and badly racked by a tornado. The dedica- 
tion, May 7, free from debt, was an occasion of great 
joy to all the people. The sermon was preached by 
Superintendent Tompkins. The house was crowded 
to its utmost capacity afternoon and evening, many 
being unable to gain entrance. 

Mr. August Voges is supplying with acceptance 
the church in Greenville. There is increase of at- 
tendance and membership in the Endeayer Society 
and the Sunday school. 

Mr. John Drumm of Chicago Seminary is supply- 
ing the chureh in Lee Center for six months.—Mr. 
D. W. Crofts is much encouraged in his labors with 
the churches in Beverly and Newtown, which he is 
supplying for six months. 

( indiana. — 

Just after the erection of the stone house of wor- 
ship in East Chicago two years ago, the failure of 
the great iron works, upon which many depended 
for a livelihood, caused great loss of subscriptions 
and financial embarrassment. Rey. H. A. Kerns, 
the devoted pastor, has succeeded in raising the 


entire indebtedness of $900, including the $371 sub- 
scribed May 14, dedication day, when Rey. C. H. 
Taintor preached. The church is now in every way 
prosperous, and the town is increasing in popula- 
tion. 


A devoted woman, a member of the First Church, 
Michigan City, has recently made it a gift entirely 
liquidating its floating indebtedness. The Swedish 
mission is happy in its new building. 


Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, Rev. E.S. Smith, 
pastor, will enlarge 1tsedifice atonce. Lack of room 
for the increasing Sunday school and congregation 
necessitates the forward movement. The recon- 
structed edifice will face Broadway instead of 
Eleventh Street.—Reyvy. F. E. Dewhurst of Plym- 
outh Church recently took up the history and devel- 
opment of the Sandwich Islands in two largely at- 
tended, illustrated lectures. 


Michigan. 


Michigan ministersare great rovers. Only twenty- 
seven pastors remain in the churches they served 
Jan. 1, 1890, and 110 have joined their present fields 
since Jan. 1, 1892,——The Benton Harbor church has 
ordered a pipe organ to cost from $1,500 to $2,000. 


The church in East Saginaw, Rev. G. R. Wallace, 
pastor, now ranks second in Michigan for member- 
ship. Last Sunday 121 new members were received, 
118 on confession. These came almost entirely from 
the Sunday evening congregations, which, during 
the nearly three years of the present pastorate, have 
been large beyond precedent, hundreds often being 
turned away. During this pastorate 300 have been 
added to the church, 243 on confession. 


THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 


Evangelist F. W. Smith has just closed a series of 
meetings at Mankato. All denominations united. 
There were a number of conversions. He is supply- 
ing at Oak Park Church, Minneapolis, for a few 
weeks.—Rev. James Earl of Brownton is doing 
evangelistic work on the Mesabe Range fora month. 
His pulpit is supplied by Rev. Mark Levy of St. 
Paul.—The movable chapel just completed has 
been opened at Columbia Heights with preaching 
by Rev. R. P. Herrick. It is a fine locality for the 
organization of a church. 


The People’s Church, St. Paul, Rey. S. G. Smith, 
D.D., pastor, has had some. institutional features, 
but in the future it is to be a regular institutional 
church. A parish house is to be provided where 
Rev. J. H. Chandler, the assistant pastor, will live. 
This willalso be headquarters for any theological 
or sociological students who may assist in the work. 
Deaconesses will serve under the name of Sisters 
of the People. A medical superintendent or mis- 
sionary is included in the plans. The membership 
of the church is over 500 and of-the Sunday school 


over 700. 
Nebraska. 


A delightful fellowship meeting was held with 
the Welsh church at Urbana, Rey. R.S. Pierce, pas- 
tor, in connection with the dedication of its house 
of worship. The services were on the morning of 
May 14, Rev. V.F.Clark preaching the sermon. The 
total cost of the property was $764. There have been 
collected in the community $512, friends in Spring- 
field, Mass., sent $125 and the C. C. B.S. made a 
grant of $300, of which the church will need te use 
only $127. The building is twenty-two by thirty-six 
feet, capable of seating 125, is well built and neatly 
finished. Great credit is due to Missionary Taylor 
for his supervision of the work and in recognition 
of it a collection was taken at the dedicatory serv- 
ices for the A.H.M.S. The church home is a great 
blessing to the community, which has been worship- 
ing for nine years in private houses and sod school- 
houses. 


Evangelist Billings held a successful service with 
the church at Calhoun, May 8-14. On the last Sun- 
day the house was crowded at both services and he 
was assisted by Mr. A. F. Nash, lately State secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. After closing services at 
Calhoun Mr. Billings and Mr. Nash went to Have- 
lock to assist Rev. C. E. Enlow. 


Colorado. 


The Arkansas Valley Association met with the 
church at Manitou Springs, May 9,10. The cordial 
fellowship and the interesting topics discussed 
made the meetings peculiarly helpful.’ Among the 
subjects were: The Indian Question, Evangelistic 
Work in Mining Cawps, Church Membership, The 
Church and Society, The Church and Worldliness, 
Heritage of the Church in the Life of Bishop Brooks, 
and The Labor Problem, with addresses upon this 
topic by President Siocum and Mr. Pressey Alden, 


warden of the Mansfield House university settle- 
ment, East London. ; 


The people of Plymouth Church, Denver, invited 
their friends to a ‘‘house warming” in the new 
chapel the evening of May 11. Music,addresses and 
refreshments were features of the entertainment. 


The dedication of the First Church of Lafayette 
took place May 12. Instead of a sermon there were 
brief addresses upon the following topics: What Is 
the Church Building for? The Pulpit in the Church, 
The Pew in the Church, What the Dedication Means. 
This is the second church building in the State 
which has been largely planned and brought to 
completion through the efforts of Rey. A. K, Pack- 
ard, the present pastor at Lafayette. 


PACIFICO COAST. 
Washington. 


Mr.. Kimball, the church financier, has visited 
Seattle and raised money to enlarge the edifice of 
Plymouth Church. He also cleared a debt from the 
little church at Edgewater.—Rey. O. F. Thayer 
closes his work at Farmington this month. Under 
his ministry the church has strengthened in every 
way. A new parsonage has been built, and while 
pastor of the Tekoa church, at the same time with 
Farmington, a church edifice was erected at the 
former place. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALDEN, West, of Chicago Seminary, to New Grand 
Chain and Olmstead, Ul. Accepts. 
SIS William C., of St. Johns, Mich., to Dowagiac. 
ecepts. 
BJORKMAN, L. W. A., declines call to Swedish Ch., 
Lake View, Chicago, Ill. 
BRECKENRIDGE, William W., of New Haven, Ct., to 
Washington, for six months. Accepts. 
BROWN, Clarence T., of Olivet, Mich., to First Ch., Salt 
Lake, Utah, for six months. Accepts. 
OAs John P., of Odell, Ill., to New Ulm, Minn. 
ecepts. 
CROSBY, S. B., of Loomis, Neb.,to Eagle. Accepts. 
DOLE, Charles J., to potmancay pastorate at Lorain, O. 
FELLOWS, Charles B., accepts call to Staples, Miun., 
for six months. : 
FISHER, J. A., ot Michigan, to Dwight, Ill. Accepts. 
GALLAGHER, George W., of Montpelier, Vt., to Atkin- 
son Memorial Ch., Tacoma, Wn. Accepts. 
eee Willis A., accepts call to North Ch., Lynn, 
ass. 
HERRON, George D., accepts call to chair of applied 
Christianity in Iowa College, Grinnel). 
HORR, Elijah, of Maverick Ch., East Boston, Mass., to, 
Piedmont Ch., Worcester. 
HUNTLEY, Sanford F., of Alexandria, 8. D., to Wes- 
sington Springs and yoked churches, $8. D. Accepts. 
KENESTON, Luther M., accepts call to Shelton, Ct. 
LINDSAY, Wilfred, to énekama, Mich. Accepts. 
MORRIS, Samuel T., of Dexter, Mich., to Red Jacket. 
a ccene 
MURKLAND, Charles §., of Franklin St. Ch., Man- 
chester, N. H., to presidency of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
aN ald A pa L., accepts call to Whiting and Sud- 
bury, Vt, 
PALMER, Frank H.,of Boston, Mass., to East Bridge- 
water. Accepts. 
SILCOX, John B., accepts call to Immanuel Ch., Mont- 


real, Can. 
STURTEVANT, Ernest W., accepts call to Hartland, Vt. 
SWANSON, Isaac J. N., of Chicago Seminary, to Odell, 
Ill, Accepts, 
WAIN, George, of Saranac, Mich., to Vernon, Accepts. 
WALKER, John T., of Mendon, Mich., to Alpine and 
Walker. Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, accepts call to Tipton, Mich. 
WRIGHT, Reuben B., of South Broadway Ch., Denyer 
Col., to Boise City, Idaho, Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


FORBES, Harry L. ne Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. ACH, Love, J. H. George, &. C. Adams 
and W. M. Jones. 

LAWSON pe MESS o. May 18, New Haven, Ct. 
mon by Rey. C. H. Daniels, D. bd.; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. W. L. Phillips, D. D., D. M. James, Samuel 
Harris, D. D., J. E. Twitchell, D.D., and W. 0. Ballan- 


tine. 
WYLIE, Edgar B., o. p. April 27, Summerdale Ch , Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sermon by Rey. C. B. Hulbert, D. D.; other 
arts by Rey. Messrs. G, B. Willcox, D. D., C. H. Keays 
of P. Goodwin, D. D., D. W. Wise and President CU. A. 
Blanchard. 


Ser- 


Resignations. 


BARNARD Honky T., West Rutland, Vt. 

BARRON, John ., Creighton, Neb. 

GOVE, John S., Wentworth, N. H.,and will attend the 
Moody Training School in Chicago. 

MILLAR, William, Kalkaska, Mich. 

NEWLANDS, Robert W., Wauponsee Grove Ch., Mazon, 


ih. 

ROWLAND, John, New London, Wis., withdraws resig- 
nation and will remain six months. 

STUART, Isambert M., Acton, Me. 

THRALL, William H., Redfield, S. D., to accept State 
home missionary superintendency. 

WATSON, Albert, Hampstead, N. H. 


Churehes Organized. 


CAMBRIA, S. D., May 8. Sixteen members. 
CAYUGA, N. D., May 14. Eleven members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BURNABY, Sidney A., has returned from Europe and 
can be addressed at Boston. 

DENISON, Daniel, and sister, of Pomfret Center, Ct., 
when they started on a vacation trip were given 
about $90 by their people. 

HAYNES, Charles S., of Yale Seminary, will supply the 
church in Oriska, N. D., this summer. 

HOLYOKE, William E., will make his home in Chicago, 
Il, at 1170 Washington Boulevard. 

HUMPHREY, Robert, of Randolph, N. Y., is supplying 
the church in Napoli. : 

LYONS, E. C., the evangelist, will supply at Morristown 
and Waterville, Minn., until a pastor is secured. 

ROGERS, John A., has removed from Encinitas, Cai., 
to Alpine. 

ROWELL, A. B., will be evangelist associate in tle 
church in Newport, N. H., Rev. J. P. Pillsbury, paster 

TOTTEN, Matthew J., of Harwood, N.D,, will supp y 
the cburch in Argusville for the present. '. 
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YOUNG, Arthur G., who has supplied the church in For- 


man, N. D., for six months, has gone to Oberon. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Sunday school membership of the United 
Brethren denomination exceeds the church mem- 
bership by 55,000, more than twenty-five per cent. 
That is evidence of the wisdom of maintaining a 
vigorous Sunday school department, which that 
denomination has done for a good many years. 


The first national Sunday school convention ever 
held in Mexico assembled in the city of Mexico 
April 5, and continued five days. Six denomina- 
tions were represented and ten States, more than 
one-third of the Republic. The convention was so 
successful that it was decided to hold another next 
year. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSOOIA- 
TION. 


The ninety-first annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts was held, 
May 16, 17, 18, in the Union Church, Boston. 
Three hundred and twenty delegates (eighty- 
three of them of the laity) presented creden- 
tials, thus indicating a larger representation 
of the churches than was possible under the 
old system of apportionment, but not as many 
of the laity as some desire and persist in de- 
manding. Legislation to this end was sought 
at this session, but refused after a somewhat 
prolonged debate, the body deciding that it is 
wiser to test the present system before mak- 
ing other changes. The matter is to come up 
next year, notice to that effect having been 
served. 

The choice of Hon. Thomas Weston as inod- 
erator served to facilitate the business of the 
session. Rey. F. J. Marsh was elected assistant 
register of the association and the office made 
one of those of long tenure, not subject to an- 
nual change. The association balloted upon 
the names of four clergymen and four laymen 
—selected by its nominating committee—and 
chose Rev. N. Boynton, Rev. DeWitt S. Clark 
and Rey. Dr. Elijah Horr and Judge James 
Barker of Pittsfield as its nominees from which 
the committee on the nomination of new mem- 
bers of the A. B. C. F. M. may select the 
quota to which the State may be entitled. 


THE ADDRESSES, 


Of the formal addresses given several were 
notable for their finish and force. Rev. A. Mc- 
Cullagh, D. D., of Worcester pleaded warmly 
and effectively for a recognition of the fact 
that experience is a valuable element in the 
equipment of a clergyman, that with age ought 
to come, and usually does. come, wisdom that 
cannot safely be spurned by churches and 
laymen, who until recently have cherished 
the fad that young men were the only accepta- 
ble pulpiteers and pastors. Rev. I. J. Lan- 
sing, in an impressive and illuminating way, 
showed how essential Sabbath observance is 
in elevating wages and why the laborer should 
cease to condemn the church for its insistence 
upon a legal rest day once in seven days. 
Whether viewed from a physical, intellectual, 
moral or spiritual standpoint Sunday rest and 
Sunday uplift mean wage increase. 

The theme, The Minister as a Student, was 
treated in three able addresses by three of the 
younger pastors, each of whom has gained a 
more than ordinary reputation in the studies 
of which he spoke. Rev. T. C. Pease gave a 
finished and scholarly address on The Minis- 
ter as a Student of General Literature, ad- 
mirably illustrated by apt quotations which 
showed his familiarity with a wide range of 
reading. Such study, he said, makes the min- 
ister a broader man, emancipating him from 
professional narrowness. He comes close to 
men as a leader when, by acquaintance with 
the best literature, hé has come to feel the 
beating of the great human heart, which 
through all the ages he finds to be one in 
aspiration and largely one in form and ex- 
pression. General literature reveals God 
through human thoughts, feelings, aspira- 
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tion, experience. The minister should see 
the divine more clearly because he realizes 
the human more truly and completely. Such 
knowledge also helps him in his pastoral 
work. Though circumstances have changed, 
and the pastor no longer gathers families to- 
gether in their homes to catechise and lead 
them in prayer, yet he is called as nevey before 
to come close to individual life and feel and 
meet its needs. For this he needs widening 
and deepening knowledge of human life. The 
highest creative form which literature takes 
today, the novel, is singularly instructive in 
this direction. To know the homely charac- 
ters of flesh and blood who live in the pages 
of George Eliot, to walk with Mrs. Gaskell 
through the homes of the poor, to listen to 
Miss Wilkins as she describes characters 
which we find in every New England parish 
educates the minister’s experience, widens his 
sympathy and draws out his soul. These 
are many-colored windows through which we 
watch the varied play and movement of hu- 
man life, and learn to give men what they 
most need while all around us they hunger 
and thirst for some one to reveal to them 
the Christ of God. 

Rey. J. P. Coyle spoke on The Minister as a 
Student of Social Movements. He must not 
study social facts as a specialist, but these 
facts are so abundant in his own parish that 
if he is alert he will have intelligent opinions 
on social topics without being a specialist. 
Though one of the pathetic figures we see is 
aman who takes a newspaper and believes it, 
yet on the whole newspapers are our most 
valuable sources of information. The beset- 
ting sin of a minister is to enlist hastily in so- 
cial schemes which he does not understand. 
By studying social movements he is brought 
into sympathetic relations with all kinds of 
people, and is vastly better fitted to deal with 
them than one who deals with these move- 
ments only by statistics. He has also pecul- 
iar advantages which grow out of the emanci- 
pating nature of his preconceptions. His doc- 
trine of the divine fatherhood frees him from 
pessimism. The story of the blackness of hu- 
man nature is but a part of the story of re- 
demption, The minister is fitted by his knowl- 
edge of God to interpret aright the most com- 
plex and perplexing social facts. 

Rey. J. K. Tuttle fittingly closed the evening 
session by an address on The Minister as a 
Student of the Word. He declared that the 
Supreme business of the minister is to pro- 
claim the things which Christ has revealed to 
him, the word of God as it has come to him 
through prophet, psalmist, evangelist and apos- 
tle. We must incorporate thé Bible into our 
very being till we are swayed and controlled 
by the truth and spirit of Jesus. By thestudy 
of the word the minister is to maintain his 
spiritual life. After much reading, thinking 
and pastoral work life sometimes becomes a 
desert and can be filled with new meaning 
only as from the Word of God is poured into 
every fiber of our manhood the life giving 
truth. The study of the Bible gives us power 
to save men. It makes us know ourselves 
and one who knows himself knows others. 
Recognize the Christian pulpit as the throne 
of the ages. 


CONDITION OF THE CHURCHES. 


Secretary Hazen reported the addition of 
eight and the gain of six churches during the 
year, the total number in the State being 579. 
His report was largely devoted to a detailed 
statement of the tardiness of conferences in 
sending in statistics, the trouble it caused 
him, the injustice done to the denomination 
and a recommendation that all the conferences 
follow the example and methods of the Men- 
don, which had its complete report in by Jan. 
10. Rey. F. J. Marsh, the reporter of this con- 
ference, subsequently described how this ad- 
mirable result had been secured by him. 


The report on the work of the churches 
was presented by Rev. A. C. Hodges. The 
value of this report depends, of course, on 
the response of the churches to the questions — 
asked concerning their methods and spiritual 
condition. This year Mr. Hodges was put to 
the task of making bricks without straw, as 
360 of the 579 churches failed to pay,any atten- 
tion to the inquiries sent to them. However, 
from those which did reply, there came tidings 
of life and energy. Some reported additions 
at every communion, others special religious 
interest without outside aid, while others told 
of various efforts to reach neglecters, to carry 
the gospel to scattered country communities 
and to help the poor in cities. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The reports presented by the committees 
appointed last year called forth constructive 
action in the case of the ministerial bureau 
and substantial indorsement of the recom- 
mendations in every other case. Dr. J. W. 
Wellman could not report much progress in 
the joint conference with representatives of . 
the Vermont Association relative to the estab- 
lishment of the Ministerial Home, but both 
heand Dr. Quint made strong, telling speeches 
in favor of more generous support by the 
churches and wealthy individuals of the Board 
of Ministerial Aid, and their recommendation 
that the churches contribute annually to its 
support was heartily adopted. Rey. R. B. 
Tobey, reporting for the Sunday school com- . 
mittee, revealed a continuation of the decline 
in membership, contributions and average at- 
tendance which was reported last year. Dur- 
ing the year the attendance has declined 
1,000 and the net loss in two years has been 
2,400, and the average attendance is only 
sixty-five per cent. of the enrollment. In view 
of this the committee suggested that the asso- 
ciation’s committee next year should inyesti- — 
gate the causes for this as well as report the 
facts. This recommendation was adopted. 
Rey. Dr. Eldridge Mix, in reporting for the | 
committee on systematic beneficence, showed 
that notwithstanding an increase in church 
membership of 1,600 there had been a falling 
off in contributions to the seyen societies, 
due, he thought, largely to failure of the 
churches to adopt systematic giving. The 
committee renewed the suggestion that the 
conferences and churches at the beginning of 
the year assume a proportionate share of the 
$600,000 which it is thought Massachusetts , 
ought to make the minimum amount it will 
raise next year, and the association indorsed 
the suggestion. 

Dr. 8. W. Dike’s report on The Family was 
valuable not only because it embodied his 
own thought but also that of Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer. It was a plea for a greater rec- 
ognition of the duty of the church in presery- 
ing and developing the family life, and a — 
frank criticism of many of the multiplied 
modern activities of the church which tend 
to the disintegration of the family. Too much . 
insistence has been placed upon the collective 
work of the church, too little on the domestic. 
In the future the pastor and preacher must be 
trained to study the family life and aid in 
its preservation and elevation. Hitherto his 
training has not fitted him to understand the 
problems of the ‘social structure and their 
solution. Parents, teachers, children are hun- 
gry for light upon the problems of home and 
school life which vex them today, and they 
welcome well-considered, thoughtful sermons. 
upon the subject, but thé man who preaches 
such sermons must be abreast of modern psy- 
chology and pedagogy, and not deal in plati- 
tudes. 

The committee on intemperance, through Dr. 
John Blackmer, reported that the decision of 
the association last year to spur the clergy 
and churehes into insisting upon an enforce- 
ment of the law compelling education upon 
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the hygienic aspects of intemperance and tem- 
perance had borne good fruit during the year 
and doubtless helped, not only to secure its 
more rigid enforcement, but to aid in the 
growth of the no license sentiment. Har- 
mony of action ought to be secured in work- 
ing along practical lines. Churches and clubs 
of church members in their planning for din- 
ners, etc., should not seem to countenance the 
use of liquor by patronizing hotels and res- 
taurants that sell liquor. Efforts to secure a 
commission from the Legislature to investi- 
gate the traffic and its effects have failed this 
year, but ought to be renewed. This report 
was adopted but modified so that the question 
ofthe method by which the State should secure 
the information desired should be left open, 
many believing that a body of experts is pre- 
ferable to a legislative commission. 

Rey. F. S. Hatch of Monson reported upon 
Sunday railway traffic. Much has yet to be 
done. Four or five hundred trains per Sunday 
unlawfully run. The railroad commissioners, 
it is believed, are in favor of reduction and 
would bring it about if confident it was de- 
sired by public opinion. Much can be done 
by the consistent action of Christians and the 
encouragement of right sentiment by word 
and action. ‘ ; 


' MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 


The committee on establishing a ministerial 
bureau, Prof. J. P. Taylor, chairman, reported 
that neither the American Congregational As- 
sociation or the Massachusetts H. M. 8. had 
felt willing te assume any of the expense inci- 
dent upon establishing or maintaining the 
bureau, though they heartily agreed that it 
would be well to have some such agency. The 
committee recommended that the bureau be 
established, the General Association to as- 
sume the expense, which is not to be more 
than $3,000 per year; the bureau to be goy- 
erned by a board of nine directors; the secre- 
tary to have a salary of not less than $2,500; 
and the funds to be raised by a call for three 
cents per member upon the membership of the 
churches. The debate upon this report and 


' its recommendations was prolonged and de- 


veloped more difference of opinion than any 
question discussed. 

Finally the large majority of the delegates 
voted that the association should assume the 
expense, raising the funds by a three cents 
per capita levy; that the directors should be 
nine in number (five clergymen and four lay- 
men), elected for a three-year term and rotat- 
ing (the first nine elected determining by lot 
who of their number should serve one year, 
who two years and who three years) ; that no 
director should be eligible for re-election more 
than two terms in succession; and that no 
conference should have more than one repre- 
sentative on the board of directors. Ata late 
hour the ballot was taken and resulted in the 
election of the following, who have power to 
fill vacancies: Rev. Messrs. E. A. Reed of Hol- 
yoke, B. F, Hamilton and G. A. Gordon of 
Boston, C. 8. Brooks of Fitchburg, Judge J. 


‘Higgins of Orleans and Hon. S. R. Heywood 


of Worcester. 
VARIOUS RESOLUTIONS. 


The sentiment of the delegates on live ques- 
tions of the day was expressed in no un- 
certain way in the form of ringing resolu- 
tions denouncing the proposed opening of the 
gates of the Columbian Exposition on Sunday, 
which were ordered telegraphed to President 
Cleveland, Attorney-General Olney and Presi- 
dent T. W. Palmer of the National Directory. 
The Supreme Court decision on the Geary 
law was noted, the injustice of the law de- 
nounced, and suspension of judgment upon 
Christian ethics by the Chinese asked for 
until the voice of the Christian people is heard, 
and sympathy expressed for the Americans in 
China. Recognizing the peril to religion and 
good morals from the growth of gambling 
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and poolrooms, strong resolutions condemn- 
ing the evil were passed and a large commit- 
tee appointed, Dr. A. H. Plumb, chairman, to 
investigate the evil during the coming year 
and report at the next meeting. The resolu- 
tions recently passed by the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting approving of advances toward unity 
with the Free Baptists were indorsed, but 
since the matter is now under consideration 
by a National Council committee no specific 
action was recommended. Chaplain Batt of 
Concord Reformatory introduced resolutions, 
which were approved, calling upon clergymen 
ever to remember their duties to the unfortu- 
nate in penal, reformatory and charitable in- 
stitutions, and to exert their influence in 
securing sanitary and fire-proof conditions in 
local places of detention. Just before ad- 
journment, in response to aclear statement by 
Rev. N. Boynton of how discussion on impor- 
tant papers presented had been rendered im- 
possible by the pressure of business, it was 
ordered that next year all reports from stand- 
ing committees and new committees appointed 
this year should be sent to the secretary four 
weeks before the meeting, printed, and only 
read before the association when thought best 
by the committee of arrangements. 


A ORITIQUE ON THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE MEETING. 


BY REV. M. M. DANA, D.D., LOWELL. 


Whether it is to rank as better or inferior to 
similar and preceding meetings, it is capable of 
being improved. The attendance, even under 
the new rule, was hardly more than half what it 
might have been and the attendance of laymen 
was not increased. It has been, and still is, 
overwhelmingly a ministerial assemblage and 
so does not interest or attract the great body of 
our Christian men who constitute the thought- 
ful and capable portion of our churches. It 
is a great loss to any denomination when it 
fails to draw into its deliberative meetings 
those who after all are relied upon to carry on 
its missionary and local work. The program 
is partly responsible for this. It was too largely 
freighted with reports on themes which seem 
to have a standing place in every annual or- 
der of exercises. Oftentimes the same com- 
mittees are continued, so that we are denied 
some years even the poor boon of hearing some 
new voices. These reports take too much time 
and awaken but little interest. Topics and 
themes born out of today’s life and conflicts 
cannot therefore have the discussion they 
merit and even if presented one or two set ad- 
dresses is all that is arranged for. 

But in one particular a radical amendment 
is possible. Instead of making the election of 
moderator the first business of the association, 
why not choose him midway in the session 
and have him hold over till the next meeting? 
Then, instead of an annual sermon assigned 
by the provisional committee to some person, 
for reasons seldom apparent, let its place be 
taken by what shall be called “the address 
from the chair.’”’ If a minister be moderator 
it can take the form of a sermon, or in case a 
layman hold that position he can give an ad- 
dress on some subject of applied Christianity. 
In Great Britain these deliverances from the 
chair are of great significance and bring to the 
front for discussion those social questions 
which are today engaging the thought. of 
Christians of every name. Further, the in- 
cumbent of the chair could then look over the 
responses from the constituent bodies of the 
General Association and, finding out who are 
expecting to be present, make a wise selection 
for the committees he is called upon to nomi- 
nate at the very opening of the session. As it 
is, a moderator is chosen in a most heartless, 
slipshod way and then, knowing nothing 
about the make-up of the body, turns in his 
dilemma to the registrar or other official for a 
*slate.”? So it comes to pass that committees 
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ase duplicated, even the palpable inconsist- 
ency of the same chairman for two successive 
years has occurred. It is, to say the least, an 
unseemly way of proceeding and its results 
are obviously unfair. 

If there is any desire to make the meeting 
of the General Association more effective, to 
keep it in touch with the churches, some dif- 
ferent methods must be introduced into its 
management and a greater effort made to im- 
prove its program, to retire for a vacation at 
least some of its ever recurring reports and to 
appoint committees more equably. <A glance 
at some of the subjects presented and, better 
still, discussed at the recent sessions of the 
Baptist and the Congregational Unions of 
Great Britain may serve to show how far more 
popular and influential those gatherings are 
than corresponding ones in this couatry. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


As is customary, the Massachusetts General 
Association’ on Wednesday afternoon gave 
place to the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society. This society 
transacted its routine business and listened 
to the secretary, Rev. J. Coit, and the treas- 
urer, Rev. E. B. Palmer, as they rendered 
account of their stewardship. The old board 
of officers was re-elected. The executive 
committee was changed, Rey. W. E. Barton 
and G. HE. Hood taking the places of Rev. 
Dr. E. B. Webb and §S. B. Capen, Esq., who 
had declined re-election, and Rev. P. B. 
Davis and S. B. Carter being also elected to 
the committee. 

Financially the year was not quite up to the 
level of the preceding, the total receipts being 
$152,586, or a decrease of $7,598, due entirely 
to a shrinkage in legacies. The appropria- 
tions to the various departments were: French, 
$14,727; Scandinavian, $4,884; Italian, $2,105; 
German, $674; Armenian, $1,028; Jews, $375; 
city evangelization, $13,318; and for the ordi- 
nary work of the society, $24,284. The sum 
of $74,489 has been sent to the national society - 
Grants averaging $355 have been made to 135 
churches and missions, and 125 missionaries 
have been employed at an average salary of 
$777. These churches have received into mem- 
bership on confession 456 persons and have 
contributed to the benevolent societies $5,815. 

As the foregoing figures intimate, the for- 
eign work of the society is every year receiv- 
ing more emphasis, and now more than a 
third of the expenditure goes for the carrying 
forward of evangelistic agencies among the 
French, Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Finns, Armenians and Jews, while from 
the Greeks and Syrians who have settled in 
the midst of us come requests for missiona— 
ries. In sustaining this foreign work the 
chief reliance thus far has been the Swett 
fund, which has already been heavily drawn 
upon and must be exhausted in the course of 
afew years. On the other hand, the foreign- 
ers are pouring in upon us in increasing num- 
bers. In this State they already outnumber 
the native Americans in the proportion of 
fifty-eight to forty-two, and throughout New 
England the number of Roman Catholic com- 
municants, according to the census of 1890, 
was 1,005,120 as against 763,987 Protestant 
Church members. The French Canadians 
alone constitute one-twelfth of our popula- 
tion. These figures make apparent the need 
of prosecuting more largely and vigorously 
than ever judicious evangelizing efforts. 

The policy of organizing separate foreign 
churches approves itself to the executive 
committee, though they are considered only 
as bridges to bring the foreigners over to our 
communion. The teaching in the Sunday 
schools is ordinarily in English. While more 
work is being done for the French than for 
any other single foreign element an equally 
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encouraging field is found among the Scandi- 
navians, Italians and other races, while the 
efforts recently begun for the Armenians are 
being repaid and this past year for the first 
time a Hebrew mission in Boston has received 
aid. 

City evangelization is another channel for 
the funds of the society, grants being made 
to fourteen enterprises in Boston and vicinity 
as well as in Fall River and Worcester. 
Meanwhile the old work—the maintenance of 
weak churches in country districts—is not 
neglected, ninety-nine such churches being 
aided to the extent of $24,418. 

Rev. W.E. Barton’s address, racy and force- 
ful, set in clear light the relation of home 
missionary effort to other departments of 
Christian activity. If we want to recruit the 
city churches in the future, as in the past, 
from the country we must sustain the weak 
churches. Itis from them, too, that the min- 
istry has been constantly re-enforced. Mr. 
Barton drew upon his own experience in the 
Tennessee mountains for illustration of his 
salient points, and his anecdotes were so pat 
that the attention of his hearers was kept 
keyed up to an intense pitch. Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, D.D., of East Charlemont set forth 
in his address the needs and value of the 
small country churches. 


COMMENCEMENT AT YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL. 


The anniversary exercises of Yale divinity 
school occurred May 17. Two years ago the 
higher criticism was defended by many of the 
graduating speakers. Last week this subject 
was not touched upon. The rights of criti- 
cism were evidently taken for granted by 
speakers who gave their attention to the cen- 
tral themes of the ministry. That subject 
about which the addresses this year centered 
was the task of faithfully holding forth before 
men the life and the spirit of Christ. 

Thirty-two men received the degree of B. D. 
Of these thirteen are to return for graduate 
work in the seminary, a proportion of the 
class that is without precedent. Five men 
. have applied for commissions under the Amer- 
ican Board, three go to China, one to India; 
the fifth was rejected for poor health. Thir- 
teen men expect to settle in the East at once; 
two in the West. The graduate scholarship 
of $600 a year for two years is awarded to Mr. 
W.J. Moulton, Amherst, ’88. 

Professor Fisher made the farewell remarks 
to the class. He urged them to heed the ad- 
vice of Paley who, speaking of the vast region 
of the unknown around us, said men must 
have fortitude of understanding by which to 
hold fast what they do know, notwithstanding 
the vastness of what they do not know. The 
last clause of Paul’s injunction to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good must 
be heeded. Professor Fisher said students 
used to leave their seminaries with an ac- 
cepted system of divinity so complete as to 
leave nothing to be learned. The result was 
that by middle life the flowers taken from the 
classroom had become a herbarium. There 
is good in the stimulus that comes from the 
present formative state of thought. 

The address before the alumni was delivered 
by Professor Harris, his subject The Evangel- 
istic Element in Pastoral and Preaching Work. 
He criticised the statement made at the Lon- 
don Council that the preaching of the first 
half of this century was of dry dogma, while 
in the latter half it had become concerned 
with the cultivation of spiritual life. He de- 
clared that in America the period from 1820 
to 1858 was conspicuous for great revivals, 
which successively swept over the land. The 
preachers did not proclaim dry theology but 
sought to make men repent. The immediate 
relation of men to God was emphasized. We 
must beware lest we neglect to make the same 


thought the prominent one. The discussion 
opened by Professor Harris was carried on by 
Dr. Buckingham, Dr. Twining of the Inde- 
pendent, Dr. Parker, President Dwight and 
Professor Fisher. 

A collation was served to the guests and 
alumni of the seminary after the morning ex- 
ercises. In the evening a concert given by 
the seminary musical society was followed by 
a reception in the Trowbridge Reference Li- 
brary. The concert was a happy addition to 
the customary anniversary exercises and 
showed that the new musical society has al- 
ready done much in developing a new side in 
the life of the seminary. 

There are now over 1,200 living alumni. 
All who have died the past year were over 
seventy years old. The missionary library 
contains 3,200 volumes. A bequest of $40,000 
has been received during the year from Mrs. 
E. P. Fogg of New York as a foundation for 
scholarships for students of marked ability. 
The seminary sadly needs money for the en- 
dowment of professorships if it is to keep 
abreast with the widening conception of theo- 
logical training. The present corps of in- 
structors is maintained only because the pro- 
fessors voluntarily accept lower salaries than 
are paid in the two academic departments of 
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EDUCATION. 

— Union Theological Seminary has chosen 
Rey. A. C. McGiffert of Lane Theological Sem- 
inary to succeed Dr. Schaff in the chair of 
church history and Rey. William Adams 
Brown as instructor in systematic theology. 


—— Prof. W. S. Tyler, a veritable Nestor 
among professors of Greek in American col- 
leges, having filled that chair in Amherst 
since 1832, has resigned, taking with him the 
unbounded respect and affection of thousands 
who have enjoyed his instruction. 


— The Williams College trustees have 
voted, on recommendation of the faculty, to 
allow candidates of admission to present in 
place of, Greek two years’ work in modern 
languages or one year of a modern language 
and one of higher mathematics. He must 
arrange to take the required number of hours 
a week while in college and must, at the end 
of his course, have studied French and Ger- 
man each three years in all. He will receive 
at the end of the four years the degree of A. B. 
This is one of the most radical steps taken 
by the college in years. Prof. Bliss Perry is 
to leave the chair of rhetoric and English lit- 
erature at the end of this year to take the 
professorship of oratory and rhetoric at Prince- 
ton and is succeeded by Frank J. Mather, who 
received the degree of Ph. D. with high honors 
at Johns Hopkins last year and is at present 
studying in Berlin. H. D. Wild, assistant 
professor of Latin, has been granted a two 
years’ leave of absence in order to study 


abroad. 
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To live we must conquer incessantly, we 
must have the courage to be happy.— Amiel. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notrces mm an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. Thexprice for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 29, 
10a.M. Subject, The Boys’ Brigade. Speakers, Rev. 
J. A. McElevain and Rev. W.S. Kelsey. ' : 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBRTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1l A.M. 

AMERICAN TRACT SocieTY.—The annual meeting 
will be held at the depository, 54 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday, May 31, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

JEREMIAH TAYLOR, Secretary. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held in Kirk Street Church, Lowell, 
Mass., on Thursday, June 1, at 10.15 A.M. and 2. P.M. 
The subject of the meeting will be Evangelistic Work 
Among Women inthe Various Missions. There will be 
addresses by Mrs. C. W. Holbrook of the Zulu Mission, 
South Africa, Mrs. H. P. Beach of North China, Mrs. 
G. H. Gutterson and Mrs. Gurubai Karmarkar from 
India, Mrs. KE. D. Marden and Mrs. Calliope Vaitse trom 
Turkey. ABBIE b. CUILD, Wome Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONGREGA- 


TIONAL MINISTERS (of which all ministers of nae 
ational churches in the State—Unitarian as well as 
‘rinitarian—are ex officio members) will hold its annual 

business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, 


in the Court House, Court Square, Boston, on Wednes-- 


day, May 31, at 5P.M. The convertion sermon will be 
reached in the South Congregational Church, corner of 
xeter and Newbury Streets, on Thursday morning, 

June 1, at 11 o’clock, by Rev. Samuel C, Beane of New- 

buryport. B. F. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ANNIVERSARY. 
—Annual examinations on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 6,7. Address before the rhetorical society on 
Tuesday evening by Rey. Alexander McKenzie; D. D., 
of Cambridge, Mass. Alumni dinner on Wednesday. 
The inaugural address of Prof. .C. A. Beckwith at 4 P.M. 
Exercises of the graduating class Wednesday evening. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION will be called to order at noon 
on Tuesday, May 30, in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, for these 
purposes: (dy To consider whether the association will 
accept an act of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
chapter 88 of the acts of 1893, approved Feb. 21, 1893, and 
authorizing an increase of the capital stock of the asso- 
ciation, etc.; (2) To elect officers and transact any other 
business. The day being a public holiday the meeting 
undoubtedly will be adjourned at once to Monday, June 
5, at 3 o’clock P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. ddress applications to Rev. J..W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C, A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


To CHURCHES IN DEBT.—It may be an advantage to 
any church handicapped with debt to communicate 
with ‘* Financier,” care Congregationalist. 


STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May. 3). 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, 


Tuesday, June 27, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 euerceanonal 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. Olt 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K, Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, er ee House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New, York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R, Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William _H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERIOAN, COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the Hee en 8 Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, itman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Coileges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday. school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
zious literature. Rev. George No Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
ary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; eee office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 

ity. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1682. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper. 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for puieang. ves- 
sels; publishes the Savror’s Magazine, Seaman’s friend 
and Life Boat. . 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct 


to the main office of the Society at New York. 
: CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zr'easurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan Libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and oste magazines soli. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. ky 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZI1B, D. D., President 

GEORGE GOULD, J'reasurer. A f 

BARNA S. SNOW, Correspondiny Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston 
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Marriages. 
"(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


LAWSON—BALDWIN—In New Haven, Ct., May 23, 
Harvey M. Lawson and Delia Baldwin. They expect 
to sail for Ahmednagar, India, July 29, in the service 
of the American Board. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fiwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


FARR—In Thetford, Vt., Feb. 19, Deacon Jonathan Farr, 
father of Mrs. M. P. Parmelee of Trebizond, Turkey, 
aged 87 yrs. 

FULLER—In Brooklyn, N. Y., May 20, suddenly, Hum- 
phrey R. Fuller, a deacon in the Central Church and a 
prominent banker, aged 67 yrs. 

LACOMBE~—In Denver, Col., May 14, Sarah Fuller, wife 
of Charles F. Lacombe and daughter of the late Rob- 
ert H. Thayer of South Orange, N. J. ; 

TAYLOR—Im Andover, May 21, Edward Taylor, aged 76 

rs. Although a native of Westfield, whose first min- 
ister, Kev. Edward Taylor, was his ancestor, he had 
lived in Andover for over fifty years. He was univer- 
sally respected and beloved and had held many posi- 
tions of honor and trust. He was for many years one 
of the deacons of the South Church and for twenty- 
one years treasurer of the theological seminary. 

WHEELER—I St. Louis, Mo., May 9, Clara Goar, only 
child of Rev. E. F. and Anna G. Wheeler, aged 1 yr. 


MRS. JOANNA DANA MILLS, 


On Sunday morning, May 14, entered upon a Sabbath of 
eternal rest. She was born in Dedham, Mass., and at 
death lacked but a few days of threescore years and 
ten. She had made some plans for observing the seven- 
tieth anniversary of her birth here, but she will cele- 
brate it where “there is no night.’’ To her richly en- 
dowed nature there was added a liberal education, 
which fitted her for great usefulness. As a teacher in 
early life she successfully impressed her own character 
upon her pupils, many of whom fondly remember her 
and testify of her invaluable services. At the age of 
thirty-nine she married Mr. John Mills of Needham, 
where she afterwards resided. Since his death in 1879, 
which relieved her of domestic cares, she has given her 
time, her talents and her treasure to’every good work. 
Chureh duties, the temperance and missionary causes 
and reforms for women have specially engaged her 
mind and activities. For thirty years she was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church in Needham, whose 
comely meeting house she liberally belped to build. It 
was filled with sympathizing friends and neighbors 
May 16. The floral tokens from various organizations 
showed how wide-spread were her relations and labors. 
She was characterized by ae ae of purpose, seep 
conscientiousness, executive and poetical ability an 
gentleness of spirit. By tongue and pen and purse she 
helped every good cause. Her works do follow her. 


MRS. SARAH LABAREE TUFTS, 


Widow of the late Jonas Tufts, died in Walpole, N. H., 
on her ninety-fourth birthday, May 1, and on the seven- 
tieth anniversary of her marriage day. A descendant 
in the line and faith of the Huguenot confessors she 
perpetuated that great witness in her own testimony. 
Since 1855 she has been a constant and consistent mem- 
ber of the Congregational church in Walpole, having 
made her confession many years before in Charlestown, 
N. H. It was but a single step out of the remarkable 
vitality of over fourscore years and ten into 


Those high offices which suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven. 


On the Tuesday previous to her death she sustaineda 
fall, the shock from which was too great for her re- 
maining strength. Without prolonged or exceptional 
pains she passed quietly from the work of a long and 
workful life into “the rest that remaineth.” 

Itis given to but very few to retain down into such 
remote years the use of faculties of whicb she pos- 
sessed so eminent a degree. She read or heard reading 
with avidity; she kept abreast with even the great cur- 
rent debates; she could remember and reproduce the 
sentiments of the choicest ancient and modern litera- 
ture and would indulge in playful rally of those about 
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her when her memory exceeded. She possessed a buoy- 
ant and radiant nature, responsive, communicative, de- 
monstrative, sympathetic. a virile intellect fed from 
fountains of much close thinking, a holy and healthy 
soul, not morbid and not indifferent, taking the great 
facts of her faith vigorously and intelligently, full of an 
overflow of greeting and hearty recognition at her own 
door and neyer laying aside her active participation in 
the great charities of her own communion. Through the 
influence of her traditional piety and the tender help of 
her brother, Rev. Dr. Benjamin Labaree,whose last years 
were spent in the near neighborhood, she conceived a 
lively interest in great current benevulences, and we 
record with especial interest, as amongst her last bene- 
factions, her generous gift toward the recent restora- 
tion of the house of God in our place. She had served 
many years inthe Sabbath school as a teacher of rare 
intelligence, of an enterprising and independent study 
of the Word of God, while her loyalty to her denomina- 
tional tenets remained steadfast to the end. 

Four daughters and one son survive her, to whom de- 
scends the sacred trust she kept sacred through so 
many years, in the spirit of an august prophethood, and 
leaves behind as a commission to be transmitted with- 
out stain or defect to such as shall follow. 


Out of the chill and the shadow 
Into the thrill and the shine, 

Out of the dearth and the famine 
Into the fullness divine. 


DEACON WILLIAM A. HAWKS. 


Deacon Hawks died April 28. He has lived in Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass., during the past thirty-one years. He 
was a loyal, sympathetic, judicious and effective deacon 
for twenty years. As a scholar he was able to repeat 
from memory and give the sense of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. He was well versed in literature of all kinds and 
was able to draw from his wide information for the edi- 
fication of allaround him. During long sieges of sick- 
ness he read extensively. He familiarized himself with 
church and general history, many hymns and the dates 
and biographies of authors. He was a helpful, sugges- 
tive see ae of long service. His testimonies in re- 
ligious meetings were brief, wise, spiritual and inspir- 
ing. He has helped many souls into the kingdom of 
Christ. In his youth he was called upon to pray in 

ublic. Because of a feeling of unfitness for this work 

e studied and prayed over the subject until it could be 
said that he had few equals in appropriate expression, 
versatile thought and the reverent spirit which marked 
him as a wrestling and triumphant petitioner at the 
throne of grace. One of the last verses he memorized 
and rejoiced in was: 


Jesus, thou Prince of Life, 
Thy chosen cannot die! 

Like Thee, they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with Thee on high. 


This was a fitting close to his exemplary and blessed 
career. 


PURCHASER OR PATIENT?—There’s a great differ- 
ence in these relations. The person who visits a 
drug store for a box of pills is simply a purchaser. 
You pay your money and take your pills—without ad- 
vice, and without recourse. Not so with those who 
invest in Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen. 
They are patients from the first. No treatment is 
sold without such thorough knowledge of the case 
as any first-class physician would expect. The pur- 
chase of a Treatment carries with it the privilege of 
consultation and advice during its use, which coy- 
ers two to three months, also the furnishing of any 
supplementary medicine that may be needed in that 
period. Among their more than 60,000 recorded 
cases these specialists recall few, if any, that have 
lacked the most pleasant relation of physician and 
patient. Their purchasers are their patients, and 
their patients their friends. 

A history of the discovery of Compound Oxygen, 
its mode of action, and a large record of its sur- 
prising cures of Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Nervous Prostration and a 
wide range of diseases, will be mailed free, on appli- 
cation to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
and Toronto, Ont. 
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than ever before. 
work. The common furniture of trade is not 
capable of great price variation, but in this 
Columbian Year we are placing such figures 
on our best cabinet work that few persons re- 
alize what can be secured here in this line for 
trifling expense. 


Bedstead Beauty. 


A merciful man is merciful to his guests. 
He does not ask them to leave their luxuri- 


ous beds at home and come to anything less 
comfortable under his own roof. 
laws of hospitality let your Guest Room be 
provided with as luxurious furniture as you 
can afford. 


By all the 


We are selling one grade of goods lower 
That grade is our finest 


The chamber suit represented by the bedstead here shown is a curiosity in many ways. 
_ As an example of wood-carving or as a specimen of inlaid marquetry it is notable. No 
picture can do justice to its beauty; it should be seen. 
Other examples in mahogany, oak, maple, cherry, curly birch, prima vera, etc. 
Prices lower than the lowest for reliable work. 


Paine’s Furniture Company. 


48. CANAL. STREET | 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot 


Two sizes. j 
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Bin (i 
Kittie Fox 


Of Fairhaven, Vt. 


Doubt Changed to Faith 


Salt Rheum Completely Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following frank statement comes 
from Mr. William Fox, a painter for 
the Williams Slate Mantel Works, Fair 
Haven, Vt.: 


“T used to read testimonials with doubt. 
But since I gave Hood’s Sarsaparilla to my 
little girl, Kitty, some four years ago, and it 
did so much for her, I believe that they gre 
all genuine, honest, and record veritable 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Kitty was 
three years old when a skin disease, eczema, 
appeared on her face. It would itch so badly 
the little child would 


Scratch till it Bled 


We had seven or eight doctors, without the 
least shadow of benefit. One day a neighbor 
who had used Hood’s Sarsaparilla suggested 
that we try it. When Kitty had taken half a 
bottle she was better, and when she had 
taken a bottle and a half, she was perfectly 
eured and there has been 


No Sign of Salt Rheum 


For almost four years. Her skin is now as 
fair and clear as any child’s inthe town. I 
haye used Hood’s Sarsaparilla also myself 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


and like it very much. I recommend it to 


my friends every chance I get.” 
N.B. Be sure to get Hoon’s. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
Qesist digestion, cure headache. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers, 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


. 


The 


the “True Method of 


Giving 


$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving, 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 


Giy- 


ing’’ inits present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The statement of the New York banks on 
May 20 was a strong indication of the extent 
to which liquidation is going on in general 
trade. In one week these banks reduced their 
loans by $3,866,000; their deposits increased 
by $3,817,000; their holdings of cash increased 
hy $7,581,000. They increased their reserve 
held in excess of the twenty-five per cent. 
requirement by $6,627,000. So that on May 
20 they held, all told, $24,422,000 surplus 
reserve. : 

These changes indicated a stronger condi- 
tion of the banks than probably existed, for 
the reason that the statements are of averages 
and do not show the full effect of the $5,000,- 
000 gold exported during the week. Never- 
theless, they do indicate that business men 
are reducing their liabilities, banks with- 
drawing their credits and depositors allowing 
their funds to accumulate and lie idle. 

This bank statement points possibly to a 
return to the conditions which prevailed in 
1884 and 1885, when enterprise was abseut, 
confidence would not even extend to the or- 
dinary time loans and the very cheapness of 
money on call and short loans, so far from 
stimulating enterprise, was but an index of 
the extreme apathy of all members of the 
business world. 

The Australian failures seem to have ac- 
complished their first sharp effect at Lon- 
don, but the shock to the confidence of 
investors and the lockup of capital must pro- 
duce widespread and disastrous results.” The 
effect is similar to that in this country, 
where Wall Street has been enjoying a sharp 
rally in prices, although there have been 
no material changes in those deep causes 
which eventually direct all currents of prices. 
The one fact upon which the couutry may 
today congratulate itself is that there has 
been so little, or practically no, inflation in 
any department of business of late. Prices of 
grain, of cotton, of iron, of commodities gen- 
erally, are so low as to preclude the idea of 
any further sharp shrinkage. Business men 
have not been booming their specialties. 
Manufacturers and merchants everywhere 
have their affairs well in hand and will be 
able to get onto the hand-to-mouth style of 
business without much trouble. Where there 
has been no expansion there can be no panic 
to follow. Hence, although the outlook for 
the future is at the moment unsatisfactory, it 
is reasonable to look for a quiet dullness of 
trade rather than for any sensational collapse. 
Failures there will be, but they will follow as 
a result of imprudence or inability in individ- 
ual cases rather than as a result of any gen- 
eral unsoundness. 

Meanwhile, the country grows, and grows 
rapidly. The increase in real wealth is not 
affected materially by the prevalent lack of 
confidence. Stocks of goods will be rapidly 
-absorbed, and that will call for new manufac- 
tures. The crop outlook is not altogether 
bad—not half so bad as speculators in grain 
could wish. Population multiplies with all 
its needs. In short, the country cannot long 
stand still. The great industrial machine will 
get a little new balancing and soon start off 
on another great career of progress. 


er 


The more we see into nature and try to rep- 
resent it, the more ignorant and helpless we 
find ourselves; until sometimes I wonder 
whether God might not have made the world 
so rich and full just to teach His children hu- 
mility.—George Macdonald. : 


THERE is nothing that adds so much to man’s 
comfort at this time of the year asa light-weight 
derby or straw hat. And if you are looking for 
comfort and at the same time style in your head 
gear, there is no place where you will be better sat- 
isfied than at Jackson & Co.’s, 126 Tremont Street. 
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Financial. 


School Bonde 


| have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. _ We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trtisti Come: 


Boston, Mass. 
Please’men the tion Congregationalst. 


Harvey °.: -. 


can in two years from its foundation 

show the actual location of 

16 FACTORIES, the actualerection of over 1,100 

BUILDINGS, and actual population of 5,500 

SOULS? 

Where others POINT TO what may be, Harvey 

points to what is, as the earnest of what is SURE 
TO COME. 


There was never a better time to invest in Harvey 
real estate than NOW. 


The same conditions under which some of the prop- 
erty has advanced J‘) per cent. in 24 months will cause 
other property to ac vance in the same proportion in the 
same length of time. 


‘ )' 7 HAT other manufacturing town in America 


The growth of Harvey has been continuous. 
There is still time to profit by the rise, if you deal 
direct with the founders of the town, 
The Harvey Land Association, 
217 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Write for plats and full information. 


EBRASKA 


Please mention this paper when you write. 
f EFAULTED 

| Rep 7 AND 

a KANSAS. 
+ tees MOO WO we nae, 


MORTGAGES: 


J. E. HAYS, Beatrice, Neb. 


25 May 1898 


—|Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,008 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


%105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk St., Boston: 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


82,000,000 
1,500,009 


Authorized Capital < 7. 

Capital paid in 
ORGANIZED LN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 57 per annum for 43 years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1899. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 

ing, care and selling of Western city and farm property; 

experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and reliable 

service and reasonable charges for selling Western real 

estate at its full market value. : 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAL 


With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Guaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


_THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60, 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRST MORTGAGES enn 72sec pron 

‘9) erty. I:.terest pay- 

able semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 

Conservative appraisals and certitied photographic 

views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 

able references. Write for particulars. he No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. - 


iam, 


‘Lhe City Real Estate Trust Go. : 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000. 


REMOVED 
60 Devonshire St. (treet Floor), Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed. 


Western Real Estate Rented and Sold. 


Charges Reasonable. 


Call or Write for Information. 


| REMOVED. 


The Investment Trust Co. of America. 
The Original 


Trust Co. of America. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


GO Devonshire, Street Floor, - 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $800,000. 


= Boston. 


, deserve Premium Fund .............seecesoesss 


' ABSOLUTE SECURITY ) 


95 May 1893 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. | 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
MPS REO ALTA T 5 ce vclncea sane vicascccdesaacete 23.000.000.00 
4,172,337.00 
Reserve fer Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes — 745, 973. 56 
Se Ri Ds Se eer nee 1,2: .§ 


CASH ASSETS................. %9,156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
MAIS EUITINENDIVICS s ojsio:cleicioiais'e ,n'ale'sie/s.civ's'séneied soinisnes $300,512.41 
PEMCEUIE RS EAID Cs alge sieccldvieie a isjais's «9:0, njale sie c.eisicle.eislissiseee 1,557,303,27 
Bone a and Mortgages, being firstlien on Real Sr aeaen 
Spee s Tats ie(alaisyo aiztsialaselaibajale'slcis cto'sieie’s, 95,150. 
United s States Stocks (market value)........- 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
ASIII DE LLULO) yen» wale iu sis omie-oe 80.0is 10 oyeidisjoie nies 3,309,915.00 
Stateand City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149.700. 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
Eee eRianansipceosiels(sicible's clo; soin'v ose vieneeciciasis 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jwy, 1892. 39,445.29 
PRPMBERT RIN Gaivipin g/s'sic)icicjv ein asisicsioeesiesce'e *%9,156,231.52 


AY HEALD, President. 


: BS Dep et ee » . Vice- Presidents. 


tg BIGELOW, Secretar ies. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BU RTIS, Asst Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1892, 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IDLE MONEY fr aroniced by assets 
WILL EARN 


amounting to morethan 82.00 

in assets for every $1.00 in 

Sereogates On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 

nnum, payable semi-annually. The certificates are 
issued for: terms 
ne ars, as invest- 


LARGE RETURNS $r.'s, cove 
ors may elect. 

he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
which the subscription is made and at the end of the 


term the Baiscipals sum, together IF SENT TO Us 


with its PRO RATA share of one- 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
'6! La Salle Street ee ars CHICACO. 


Gold Mine. 
The Princess Gold Mining Company of 
Cripple Creek, Colo., has a vein of quartz 
running $344 to $2,000 per ton in Gold. 
Shares Ten Cents each; parvalue$1l. For 
further particulars.and prospectus address, 
REED BROS., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES +" °22,, 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


Ghares ina 


MINNEAPOLIS——ST. PAUL. 


ee 


DAVID C. BELL INVESTMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Sc ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
Property FoR Non-RESIDENTS. 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


First consideration. { 
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THE BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The annual May festival filled the tables on the 
fioor of Music Hall last Monday evening with mem- 
bers, their wives, daughters and friends to the num- 
ber of 800 or more. After supper the assembly was 
led in prayer by Rev. Dr..A.C. Thompson, A very 
strong resolution, offered by Rev. Reuen Thomas, 
D.D., was passed unanimously and with hearty ap- 
plause protesting against opening the World’s Fair 
on Sunday, and expressing confidence that the Pres- 
ident and executive will use all possible endeavor 
to prevent the managers from carrying out their at- 
tempt to insult the nation by breaking their con- 
tract with Congress. 

The president of the club, Dr. Arthur Little, ex- 
tended appropriately and gracefully its hospitality 
to all present, surprising the audience by limiting 
his address to two minutes. 

President C. D. Hartranft of Hartford Theological 
Seminary made the first formal address on Theo- 
logical Training for Women. Woman, he believes, 
will be a ruling, masterful, formative power in the 
science of theology. The reasons for this are to be 
found in the constitution of woman, in her predomi- 
nance in numbers in the church, in parish and Sun- 
day school work, in public instruction, in foreign 
missionary fields and in carrying out problems of 
social regeneration. Woman has intuitive superior- 
ity to man, is responsive to the transcendental, has 
a consciousness of God, possesses the power to trans- 
mit moral force which gives purity and virility to 
conscience, discerns the inner stars of the inner 
firmament. This equipment, so intensely theologi- 
cal, entitles her to a theological education to pursue 
its themes in their metaphysics, as well as in her 
experience. 

Prof. J. B. Clark of Amherst took for his theme 
The Field of Social Reform. He presented several 
theses on the relations between labor and capital 
with pertinent illustrations, demonstrating that ab- 
solute equality as the indirect fruit of inequality is 
the final issue. 

Rey. Dr. $8. H. Virgin was introduced as a Boston 
boy, and held closely the attention of the considera- 
ble portion of the audience which had resisted the 
temptation to take the early- suburban trains by 
taking first a look backward and then a look into 
the future. In the first he saw much to inspire and 
somewhat to discourage. In the second he shrank 
especially from certain possible results of higher 
criticism of the Scriptures. By these backward and 
forward glances he was prepared for a look inward, 
Christ within, and the kingdom which comes not 
with observation, inspired him to draw a glowing 
picture of coming Christian unity, because what is 
deepest in our vatures is certain in the end to come 
to the surface and triumph. 

-The Berkeley Temple Quartette gave several charm- 
ing selections, to which the audience responded 
with appreciative applause, 

$< 

3y friendship I suppose you mean the great- 
est love, and the greatest usefulness, and the 
most epen communications, and the noblest 
sufferings, and the most exemplary faithful- 
ness, and the severest truth, and the heartiest 
counsel and the greatest union of minds of 
which brave men and women are capable.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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INVESTH 


PROFITAI 
SAFE AND 


to be developed at once. 


CVT OVBVSIWEVBVBWEDVWIVD 


Are you interested ? 


PS acs 


eS BHDWDWEDBDBDO @® & 0) > Ww Ob DOD @ 6D BYES D0 Q 


I have secured a beautiful tract of land in one of Boston’s 
most delightful seaside suburbs, only six miles out, which is 
$20,000 pays for the land and 
$5,000 will be needed to develop it. 
the whole amount has been taken by Boston parties. 
of stock $100. each; full paid and non-assessable 


[ BELIEVE WE CAN DOUBLE OUR MONEY WITHIN THREE YEARS, 


Write for particulars. 


Already nearly half of 
Shares 


Address, 


Cc. J. BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St., Room 523,, 
Boston. 
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A Supply of 
Fine Stationery 


Is one of the necessary 
purchases for the sum- 
mer outing. Have you 
\ ever tried any of the 
‘\ fine correspondence 
| papers made by the 


} Whiting Paper Co.? 


Ask your stationer 
for ‘‘Whiting’s Pa- 
pers.” Their ‘‘ Sranp- 

SS ARD LINEN”’ and ‘‘ No- 
1 Geary’ ” are the ree leagsigs name isin the 
center of the sheet. y box bearing the 
above trade-mark is nl ee to be correct 
for all the uses of polite society. 


ee 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK and PHILA. 


GORDON'S 


22 & 24 Temple Place, BOSTON. 


SILK SHIRT WAISTS. 


Very large desirable line and new patterns being 
constantly received. Our assortment of White and 
Colored Shirt Waists cannot be beaten in the city- 
It will pay you to look at our stock before purchasing- 


CORSETS. 
Special attention paid to SUMMER CORSETS, of 
which we have a COMPLETE LINE. 
We fit all the best makes of Corsets. Dr. Ball Cor- 
sets, sold elsewhere for $1.00, only 75 cents. 


COTTON UNDERWEAR. 


Best values and newest styles of any department 
in town. 


INFANTS’ COODS. 


Bonnets and Caps, all the newest and best goods. 
Several small lots, slightly soiled, at less than ONE~ 
HALF price. 


INFANTS’ COATS. 


Best manufacturers’ FINEST SAMPLES, all right. 
Only one of each and sold at low prices, 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Weanted.—A Home Missionary wants to borrow $2,566 
on bank stock as collateral. Address Lock Box 52, Hot 
Springs, S. D. 


To Let.—A furnished cottage of eight rooms, with 
stable, at the seashore. Pleasantly located, good shade 
trees and pure water. Just the place to spend the hot 
summer months. Terms reasonable, Address J. D- 
Wells, Wells, Maine. 


Wanted.—By an educated American woman, a posi- 
tion as governess or companion. No objection to 
travel. Best of references given. Address A. 1., office 
of Congregationalist. 


Furnished house, delightfully situated in Pavel 
Me., tor rent through July and August. Rates reason- 
able. . Address 27 Pine Street. 


Weard for the summer on a farm situated on the 
line ot the Boston & Lowell R. R. from Boston to Keene, 
N. H. Good location. Shade trees, pine grove and lake 
near b Boating and drives. Rooms large and pleas— 
ant. Table. good. References furnished if desired- 
Terms, five dollars per week. For further information 
address A. N. Hardy, Greenfield, N. A. 


A Young Syrian Girl wishes to jJearn English 
and desires a place in a clergyman’ s family where she 
may do light housework. No wages. For particulars 
address Mrs. G. R. W. Scott, Brookline, Mass. 


World’s Fair Kooms.—Three rooms to rent by¥ 


week for fair season at my_ Chicago home. Rate, 
fl. 60, $1.50, $2.00 per day according to ‘location. House 
2 miles from grounds. Quiet, pleasant street. Quick 


hae elevated, cable or steam cars. Address Geo. M. 
Herrick, 22 Congregational House, Boston, or 4234 Cham 
plain Avenue, Chicago. 
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that some houses always 


The Congregationalist 
seem to need repainting ; 


You have noticed they look dingy, ‘rusted, 


faded.- Others always look bright, clean, fresh. The owner of the first 
“‘economizes” with ‘‘cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 
ings never look as well. ‘ 

Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch” process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 

*«* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) “KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (ritisburgh) 

«ATLANTIC ” (New York) «“‘ LEWIS” (Philadeiphia) 

«* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ‘© MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

“BRADLEY ”’ (New York) *“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

. ‘BROOKLYN ” (New York) “SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

‘COLLIER ” (St. Louis) ‘“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) | : 

**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) “SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 

‘‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) *‘ULSTER” (New York) 

‘* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ‘* UNION ”’ (New York) Z 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 
For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White. Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. i, ; 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
° ° 2) 


Hhese Paints are composed of pure HiMs€ed 
ofl and the highest grade olpigmens. Ihey are 


SIFTINGS FROM THE MASSACHU- 
SETIS STATE MEETING. 


— The 320 were there, but where were the 259? 


—— Next year the meeting will be with the First 
Church in Pittsfield. 


— Two hundred and forty ministers to eighty- 
three lay delegates is too much benefit of clergy. 


—— The association, realizing that its size has 
doubled since 1880, when the salary of its secretary, 
Dr. H. A. Hazen, was made $200, increased it to 
$400. 


—— The sermon by Rev. Paul Van Dyke, preached 
from the text, John 3: 15—‘‘ Whosoever believeth 
may in Him have eternal life’’—was thoughtful and 
able. 


—— It will strike members of associations in some 
States rather strangely that in the program there 
appears to have been no provision made for devo- 
tional exercises. 


— One church in a large city which is said to 
have an average Sunday congregation of less than 
twoscore sent in its report that it is exerting itself 
to reach the poorin the community. That city must 
be well to do, or else that church must stand ina 
wealthy part of it. 


—— Mr. Barton’s statement that the only time 
when he laid up money was when he was preaching 
on a salary of $100 a year occasioned a languid 
smile on the faces of some of the ministerial] breth- 
ren, who know by sad experience that a rise in sal- 
ary does not always mean a balance at the end of 
the year. 


— Eleven reports and four topics on the program 
show how largely business matters have taken pos- 
session of the Association; and a comparison of 
this program with those of preceding years shows 
how regularly the same topics, such as intemperance, 
systematic benevolence, the Sabbath and the family 
are reported on every year. 


combined by processes exclusively our own andare unequaled by any in richness and perrtarrency of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet. two coats without thiningand cah be 
safely thinned with Ye gallon linseed or! to one gallon paint Sor first coal. 


—— One of the interesting tales told by Mr. Bar- 
ton should be classified among those which are 
‘ranger than fiction. During his circuit riding in 
the Tennessee mountains he made the acquaintance 
of a lad who on one occasion requested the loan of 
$5 to help him to a start in the world. Mr. Barton, 
not having that sum at hand, went to the post office 
and finding a letter with $5 in it turned it over to 
the boy, for whom he had conceived a fondness. 
Quite a time afterward, when Mr. Barton was study- 
ing in Oberlin and preaching ata neighboring town, 
he sorely needed a lap robe to protect him in his 
long, cold rides. But again he was short of money 
and after inquiring the cost of robes he went to the 
post office and found a letter from his Southern 
friend returning the loan of years before. And now 
this same young man is preaching in Mr. Barton’s 
old pulpit. 


No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results that 
follow taking ONE or more 
of “BEECHAM’S PILLS” with 
a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


A CULTIVATED taste would naturally lead a person 
possessing it to prefer the best things obtainable 
and guard against imperfections. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in qual- 
ity, as a trial will prove. Grocers and druggists. 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 
« Worth a guinea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents. 
Of all druggists, or a box will be mailed on receipt of 25cts, in stamps by 
B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


ALABASTINE | 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Health for its 
4 sanitary quali- 


ties. 
WALL PAPER IS 


OFTEN POISONOUS, 


Kalsomine Scales 
and Rubs Off. 


ee ALABASTINE isa dry 
~) powder ready for use 
Pr) by addmg cold 
Ff water. Can beeasi- 


Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
for all 
The Best Food '3" 


tions of Child life. Dyspepties, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 


WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 


l} 
includes the great temperance drink 
Hires peer) 
. | Beer} 
\ \It gives New Life to the Old Folks, f 


Pleasure to the Parents,  } 
Health to the Children. y 


\ Good for All—Good All the Time. 4 


A 25 cent package makes Five 
gallons. Besureand get 
Hrrgs,’ 


ly brushed on by any 
one. When fixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine healt h, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

1 yd.of wall eov- 
ered for 1 cent. 

Costs less than Kal- 
Paper or 
have three. here. Baby Paint. Makes Pure, 
may recover but cannot Porous, Pretty coat- 


bia wh , nite and 12 bene 
Alabastine is Pure, — sample ear Send 
Alabastine is Permanent, formation. X. & 
Alahastine is Pretty. 


TuE Doctor.—‘ One layer f 
of paper is badenough, you somine, 


tiful tints shown on 


ALABASTINE CO., 
149 High St., Boston. 
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THE MODERN MINISTRY. 


Prof. W. J. Tucker made an address, partly 
in the way of a farewell, to the students of 
Andover Seminary, May 11. Among other 
things he said that the ministry offers far 
more attraction to a young man now than 
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ADE For 25 years, but 
too busy to push it— 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


ibn 


twenty-five years ago. Qualities to be empha- 
sized are hight, breadth and length. The min- 
ister must have elevation in his ideals. His 
standard of morals must be higher than the 
conventional ones, his thought must rise above 
conventional formal theology. He must have 
breadth, but breadth is not eclecticism. One 
ought to have a center fixed somewhere and 
then extend his circumference. A _ broad 
Methodist or a broad Presbyterian is better 
than a man-who is a little of everything. A 
’ Christian must have his center in Christ and 
not put Confucius and Christ and Buddha all 
in the circumference. And the ministry needs 
length. Too many men are continually taking 


iat ay soy oi wil eves wniaee| | ae eeu aoe 


ae —Z SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
The sermon today must be emphasizee more Te 7 ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 
than twelve years ago. Then it was desirable 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 

; : pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of hae 
eee howld sake concessions to) Bete larsandsanpice, AGENTS WANTED. 
worship, to new methods of religious activity, 
to new aspects of truth. Now preaching must ae a aed Soe, york 
take this first place again, that is, for that por- os i 
tion of the community whom, and whom alone 
it can reach. For the ast there must be CAN YOU SELL BICYCLES? 
study of men, of the new sorts of men that the 
present generation offers us to work for. And 
there must be development of new agencies 
and organizations for reaching such men. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


WE Manufacture Fine 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“ Ohubb’”’ Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
Leica eae POST MILLS, VT. 


Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twely e 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
sold at the same 


Ask questions: 
“Js it handsome, genuine, accu- 
rate? 


Is it modern, with all the im- ern neo price. 
provements? Inall sizes and styles i Made in 24 
for everybody; the new, quick- Remington styles tofitevery 
winding Waterbury?” figure. We es- 


Yes—to everything. 
nent publisher. writes :» 

“You made one additional cus- 
tomer, and my quick-winding Wa- 
terbury isa better time-keeper than 
a hundred-dollar watch a friend of 
mine bought some months ago.” 


Yet the cost ranges from $r5 down 
to$4. Ithasa jeweled move- 
ment, and is cased in dainty 
chatelaines, hunting-cases, 
open-faces, filled gold, coin- 
silver, etc. Every jeweler 
sells it. 38 


A promi- pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 
Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
ty 888, coutil and 
Nii {| satteen, $1.75 ; 
NY 444, fine satteen, 
$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 
For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY mission. 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 


TYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, New York. Pencil. Agents making $50 per week, MONROE 
ERASER Mr’a. Co X No 1182" La Crosse Wis, 


HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe Sti, Chicago. 


MAGE MEATERS | 


Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at the last three Exhibitions - 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association where shown. No other makers of 
STOVES OR FURNACES ever received such CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT, 


Bicycles 
are 


Up to Date. 


Six patterns. Weights, 20 to 44 pounds. 
Prices $100 to $145. 
agents wanted. 


Responsible 


Send for Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


TYPEWRITERS... 


Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


| AN Careful Preparation me OB ba Sat 
‘STEEL vs. STEED. of Food Pas a ata Ap stated 


There’s more economy in steel than horse flesh— 
no oats, no stable, no stableman —the world’s a- 
wheeling—saving money, gaining healthfulness, en- 
en the best of recreation. The COLUMBIA BI- 
CYCLE is made for those who appreciate standard 
quality backed by excellence. Folks who know 
bicycles buy Columbias. 
Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engrav- 
f[ings. The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 
fitwo two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Is unavailing without the aid of a 
good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur- 
ated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends the 


For heating with warm air only, or 
in COMBINATION with HOT 
> WATER, IS EVERYWHERE 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We 
GUARANTEE it to give perfect 


: satisfaction tn every particular if 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. SS properly arranged and used, 


“} MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS ? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO.,, viWatne'sn, New Yous; 86 Lake 88, Ciokao, 
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The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
“produc ty 
Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep. 
Sickly — chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsio 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y._ All dru 


HUW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Fira 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch- 
ing, Sealy, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit rest aud 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
jess suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CuTICURA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
ures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. PorreR Drue 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 
Ses~ “* How to Cure Skin Diseases’ mailed free. 


BABY’ 


ists. 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicurna Soap. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 


3\ 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 


CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured at a 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 


Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, | 


and we willinail to you a book containing full descrip- 
tion of this.marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 


Free trial at the office. 


181 Tremont Street, - - Weston, Mass. 


-BARRY’S TRIGQPHEROUS 
(es, HAIR» SKIN. 


M q An elegant dressing, Prevents 

| Y baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
C41) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Loy~), Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
cel skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts, 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


It will be held this year in the Methodist ehurch, 
Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 30, 31 and 
June 1. The president of the society, Major-General 
Oliver O. Howard, is expected to preside.. ‘The ‘annual 
sermon will be preached on Tuesday evening. May 30, 
by Rey. Dr. H. A. Stimson of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York. Morning Bk yer meetings will pre- 
cede the regular sessions on Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, and three public meetings—morning, after- 
noon and evening—will be held on each of those days. 
The full program will be found in the denominational 
religious papers and in the next issue of the Home Mis- 
sionary. The annual meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when the report of work in the sixty- 
seventh year will be presented, officers will be elected, 
etc. The annual meeting of the woman’s department 
will also be held on Wednesday afternoon. ~Mrs. H. S. 
Caswell will preside, and there will be speakers from 
Idaho and Montana. 

On Wednesday morning, after the devotional meeting 
and an opening address by the president. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, there will be a discussion on The Country, in- 
troduced by a paper by Secretary Witliam Kincaid. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rey. Archibald McCullagh of 
Massachusetts, Rey. C. I. Scofield of Texas, John Askin, 
D. D., of Iowa and others. Auxiliary societies will be 
represented in addresses by Rev. Ethan Ourtis of New 
York, Rey. Joshua Coit of Massachusetts, Rey. Leroy 
Warren, D. D., of Michigan. 

On Wednesday evening there will be a discussion on 
The City, introduced by a paper by Secretary Joseph 
B. Clark. Addresses will be made by Rey. J. GC. Arm- 
strong of Ilinois, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., of New 
Jersey, Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others. ‘Thursday 
forenoon there will be a discussion on The Foreigner, 
introduced by a paper by Secretary Washington Choate. 
Addresses will be made by Supt. M. W. Montgomery of 
Illinois, Rev. C. A. Amaron of Massachusetts and others. 
Addresses in behalf of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be made by Dr. 
George M. Boynton, District’ Secretary MeMillen of 
Illinois and Rey. W. E. Barton of Boston. 

Thursday afternoon there will be addresses by repre- 
sentatives from the field—Superintendents Curtis of 
Indiana, Bassett of Alabama, Bailey of Wasbington, 
Brown of Black Hills, Harrison of Northern California, 
Hawkes of Utah. a 

Thursday evening the closing meeting will be one of 
summing up and consecration. Addresses will be made 
by Rey. George R. Leavitt, D.D., of Ohio. Rev. E. P. 
Terhune, D. D., of New York, and others. 

The Trunk Line Association has engaged to pass over 
its roads for one-third fare in returning all certified 
attendants on the meeting who pay full fare in going. 

Arrangements have been made with Fitebburg aud 
Boston & Albany Railroads by which for the annual 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga round-trip tickets will be sold at following 
rates: Boston, 87.00; Worcester, $6.50; So. Framingham, 
86.50; Ayer Junction, £6.75; Fitchburg, $6.50; Greenfield, 
74.50; Springfield, $4.50; No. Adams. $3.00; Pittsfield, 43.00. 
These tickets will be good going May 27 to May 30, in- 
elusive, good to return until and including June 5. 

The Central Trvific Association (roads between Chi- 
eago and Saratoga) will aecept three-fifths fare for 
return from those paying full fare in going to the an- 
nual meeting. 

Following areé’the terms of entertainment at Saratoga: 


SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Nearly all the houses named below give two prices 
for guests. The first is the rate per day for each person 
when one person occupies a small single room or two 
persons occupy an ordinary double room. The second 
is the rate when one person alone occupies a double 
room. 

Occasionally better terms are given to parties, and 
some larger rooms command a higher price. 

2, Accommodations are ample. The houses listed at 
#1 per day and upward can accommodate about 750; 
those at $1.2) and upward 500; those at $1.50 and upward 
250; and several hundred can be cared for at the higher 
priced hotels. (The capacity of each house is indicated 
in parenthesis.) 

HOUSES A'Tv $1 PER DAY. 


Regent St. House, 209 Regent St. (12); Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
35 Circular St. (12); Albion House, 72 Front St. (20), 

$1 AND $1.25 PER DAY. 

Franklin House, Church St. (100); Continental Hotel, 
Washington St. (120); Miss Pieree, 55 Phila St. (12); 
Garden View, 534 Broadway (60); Mrs. Ingalls, 43 Frank- 
lin St. (12); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (12): Vanderburg 
Cottage, 131 Phila St. (12); Cirewlar St. House, 93 Cireu- 
lar St. (50); Mrs. Brown, 55, Henry St. (10). 

$1 AND $1.50 PER DAY, 

Mrs. Waring, 25 Franklin St. (20); Dr. Hamilton, 44 
Franklin St. (50); Broadway House, 522 Broadway (50); 
Miss Swan, 24 Woodlawn Ave. (15); Lyman House, 26 
Clinton St. (15); Ellsworth Pl, 457 Broadway; Miss 
March, Batcheller Row, Regent St., (10); The Mapies, 
637 Broadway: Mrs. Church, J2 E. ‘Van Dam St. (30); 
Mrs. Record, 3 Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); Elm- 
wood Hall, Front St. (75); Mrs. Thorn, $7 Circular St. (40). 

$1.25 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Vermont House, Grove St. (135); Summer Rest, 75 
Spring St. (40); Kenmore, 556 Broadway (50); Dr. ‘Tray- 
ers, 103 Circular St. (24); Waverly Hotel, 534 Broadway 
(140); Congress Park House, Broadway (40); Howland 
House, 573 Broadway (30). 

$1.25 AND $1.75 PER DAY. 
eas Farman, 30 Caroline St.; Mrs. Haskins, 63 Spring 
t. (10). 2 


$1.50 PER DAY. 
Trim Cottage, 61 Phila St. (30). 
$1.50. AND $2 PER DAY. 
Mrs. Wilcox, 160 Cireular St. (14); Mrs. Settle, 186 Re- 
ent St. (50); Mrs. Thompson, 61 Hamilton St. (14); 
Jaleh House, 526 Broadway (60); The Putnam, 497 
Broadway (25); The Linwood, 239 Broadway (75). 
$2 PER DAY. 
The Worden Hotel, Broadway (150); Dr. Strong, 90 


Cireular St. (100); Heustis House, So. Broadway (100); 
American, Broadway (206). 


Mrs. HELEN M. BARKER, the noted temperance 
and suffrage adyocate, wants all who wish to join 
her in investing from $25 to $1,000 in an enterprise 
that is absolutely safe and that will result in much 
good, besides doubling the amount invested and 
paying a good dividend, to write for full particulars 
to her secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, suit 801- 
802 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ul. 


For Stomach 
Bowel, 


Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


AYERS 


They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 

and easy to take. 

Kvery dose 


Effective 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Werks, 
Providence, R. I, 


—— 


Some 
Ladies 
Perspire 
Constantly 


It isa great an- 
noyance. Ladies 
of “full habe” 
suffer much from 
this’ canges 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


@infort Powder 


removes the cause, — dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. , 
it will positively cure 
Kezema, Itch ing, 
Burns, Erysipelas, : 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 
A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, | 


Irritation under, Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book, 


Use COMFORT SOAP, $ 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 


= =. 


P i L Ee S ADVICKHR FREE. 

a To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own ease, 
and how I was curedafter many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. | have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure aud 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
xnd Builder of Church Hdifices, Chelsea, Mass, 
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SOME CONNECTICUT RESOLUTIONS. 

At the ineeting in Wolcott, Ct., May 16, of the 
Naugatuck Valley Conference, all but three of 
the seventeen churches connected with the 
body being represented, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. A commit- 
tee previously appointed to consider the rela- 
tians of the board to the churches brought in 
a report expressing its gratification at the 
attempts made by the Board within a year or 
two to place itself in harmony with its con- 
stituency and concluding thus: 


Resolved, That this conference is profoundly 
convinced that the American Board, if 1t would 
retain the full confidence and hearty support 

‘of the Congregational churches, must accom- 
plish a more thorough change in its adminis- 
tration :than las yet been secured. 

Resolved, That this conference hereby re- 
spectfully requests the American Board, at its 
next annual meeting, to bring to pass such 
changes in its Prudential Committee and in 
its secretaryships as will tend to re-establish 
this venerable snciety in the affections and 
the confidence of the churches, and thus se- 
cure their unhesitating support and co-opera- 
tion. 

Resolved, That this report and these resolu- 
tions be sent as an overture to the General 
Conference of Connecticut, for such action as, 
in the judgment of that body, may be called 
for at the present time. 


IOWA'S POSITION, 


At the meeting in Muscatine last week of 
the Iowa State Association the following me- 
morial to the American Board was Sebi 
though with some opposition: 


In view of the action of the National Coun- 
ciland the American Board at their’ October 
meetings, and in view of the sentiment of 
the churches as expressed in minor and State 
associations, we, the churches of lowa, through 
our representatives assembled in association 
at Muscatine, do hereby memorialize the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions to so change the charter of their 
body as to ; rovide for different State associa- 
tions to elect the members of the board that 
would properly be assigned to the different 
State bodies, respectively. 


—>— 


A PROTEST FROM WILLIAMSTOWN. 


The following letter explains itself, being addressed 
to the Prudential Committee of the A. B.C. F.M.: 


Dear Sirs: 1 am requested as the pastor of the 
First Congregationa! Church in Williamstown to 
write you, stating briefly the convictions whith 
found expression in a vote recently passed at a 
church meeting. That vote was in substance that 
for this year all the undesignated contributions 
for foreign missionary work should be forwarded 
through the Berkeley Temple mission of Boston. 

We recognize with gratitude the financial and 
general administrative work of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, but we believe that a grievous mistake was 
made at Dés Moines in 1886 when the action of the 
Prudential Committee in the capacity of a theo- 
logical committee was approved and continued by 
the board, or, as Dr. Hopkins said, ‘‘All this diffi- 
culty has come simply from the fact that the 
Prudential Committee has been a theological com- 
mittee—the whole of it.’’ 

The suggestion that in difficult cases a council of 
the churches might decide has been condemned as 
inexpedient by the committee. Now creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight in which the churches haye ex- 
pressed their faith are evidently not deemed sufii- 
cient in choosing men for the foreign field. We 
have as a result one standard of doctrine for the 
foreign missionary, another for the pastor at home; 
for the missionary the standard of the committee, 
for the pastor the standard of the churches. 

Finally, the committee has rejected the repeated 
verdict of the churches, expressed through their 
ecclesiastical councils, as to the theological re- 
quirements today for work in the ministry of the 
gospel. This is especially evident in the case of 
Mr. Noyes who was tested and approved by a reg- 
ular, able and representative ecclesiastical council 
but refused by the committee. 

We haye, therefore, in the Prudential Committee, 
a theological court to which the churches are ex- 
pected to submit. This is heresy in Congregation- 
alism. As a church we assert the authority of the 
churches. We are not speaking for or against any 
doctrine. We call for a, return to Congregational 


methods and principles. We desire that theological 
matters should be delivered to the ecclesiastical 
council, where by our polity we are convinced they 
belong and to whose decisions we will cheerfully 
submit. 

We have waited long and anxiously, hoping that 
argument and persuasion and the danger we are in 
of hindering the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
would bring peace. We can wait no Jonger. We 
turn to our only resort and withhold our contribu- 
tions from the board but not from the foreign work. 
We are thus outspoken, not because of the size of 
our gifts, but because of our living interest in for- 
eign missions, fostered by all the sacred associa- 
tions of this town. And we are made bold also 
by the remembered counsels of one who no longer 
walks our streets but whose convictions on these 
questions increasingly persaade us as the departure 
from them brings greater confusion and trouble. 
We will take the liberty to make this letter public 
so that our sister churches may know where we 
stand. Very truly, 

(Signed) WILLIAM SLADE, 


Williamstown, Mass., May 17. 


Wortn TRYING For.—The worth of a good bed- 
stead is beyond the dreams of comfort. There is 
one room in every house into which nothing but the 
best furniture should ever enter—that is the guest 
chamber; and we suggest as a bedstead for that 
apartment that superb study in mahogany of which 
an engraving appears elsewhere over the signature 
of Paine’s Furniture Company. 


OF conrse you read the testimonials frequently pub- 
lishecdNin this paper relating to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
They are trom reliable people, state simple facts and 
show beyonda doubt that HOOD’S CURES. Why don’t 
you try this medicine? Be sure to get Hood’s. 


or- 
Un- 


Constipation, and all tioubles with the ‘digestive 
gans and the liver, are cured by Hoop’s PILLs. 
equaled as a dinner pill. 


Can’t 
Keep Cool 


while you're: 


rubbing 


clothes. 
to save your health ( 
inhaling that fetid een and 
strength, stop the rubbing— 


steaming If you want 


think of 


and, the steaming. Pearline 
does it. Pearline; cold water; 
no boiling; little work; that 
is the programme for hot wea- 
ther. This taking away of the 
rubbing is more than'a matter 
of saving work. It's a saving 
of Weedless and ruinous. wear 
to all your clothing. Directions 
for this easy, safe and econom- 
ical washing, on every package 
| of Pearline. 


__ Beware of imitations. 


3 JAMES PYLE, N. xy 


“The melancholy days hav e come, 
The saddest of the year, 
When from domestic scenes a man 
Will quickly disappear ; 
For lo! around his humble home 
Housecleaning waxeth rite, 


- /gOuD DUST WA 


Makes radical change in a hou 
shorter and less expensive. 
4 lbs for 2 


New York, Phi 


| St. Louis, 


Sai 


Try it in yours. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, 


And brooms, and mops and kindred 
Absorb his wedded wife; [things 
3ut he'll return at eventide 
And sweetly smile we trust, 
Ifin her work his busy spouse 
Will use Fairbank’s GOLD DUST. 


KING POWDER 


sehold by making work easier, | 
Sold everywhere, 1 
5 cents. | 


pocelnpist Boston, Montreal 


R WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments, 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Prepared only by L 
Ss Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


aralysis, Rheumatism, 
Kidney,Liver, Nervousand| 
Chronie Diseases Cured by 
Electricity. Greatestinven} 


tion known. Circulars Free. 77 page book describ 
ing treatment. 10cents. Prof. B. B. BLISS, lowaFalls, La 


t bAGENTS $59 to $1005 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need. 
j| | ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
Mm the yearround. “Home” Electric Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
estpoweron earth. Connected instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheHer, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, Jasts 
= life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, Guar- 
5S anterd. Profits immense. Cireulars Gree. 

.P. HARRISON & ©O., X-7, Columbus, 0. 


a 
WHY PAY DEALER’S PROFIT? 
AN 9,75 es $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
ah prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
design and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 
Cok Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3 
ARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 


2 , ane years, and are reliable and réaponsible : make and 

2 ZN —<) sell nothing but whatwe can guarantee. a8 represented, quote 

& ISIS lowost ma ater) . Write to-day for our large free cat- 
N\ 


enn ig one of the most compléte ever published. 


OXFORD MEG. "C0. 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
BICYCLE: CYGL usa fier! schogls NO MONEY NEEDED, 


sadv. toA. CURTIS & CO., 
(Gamer, cows:  QUINOY ST.,CHICAGO, LLL. A 
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SAlbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 


gtrength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER C0O., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FRaymond’s Vacation Excursions. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties willleave Boston July 8 and 22 for two Grand Excursions 
f Fifty-six Days to 


ALASKA. 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Canadian Pacific 
Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scen- 


ery of the Selkirks and Victoria; the homeward route, after the Alaska Voy- - 


age, of Twelve Days, via T: acoma, Portland, ete.,and the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, with a Week in the Yellowstone National Park and a 
Week at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 

Magnificent Trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining Cars, with 
oy ae appointment, are to be used in crossing the continent. The 
Alaska trip will be on the favorite steamer ‘‘ Queen.”’ 


Colorado and the Yellowstone National Park: Two 39-Days’ 
Excursions, leaving Boston July 10 and August 7. 

Colorado Fours: Five Excursions to the most famous Roeky Mountain 
Resorts, leaving Boston June 5, July 17, August 28, September 11 and Oct. 9. 

he Wellowstone Park and California: A 72-Days’ Excursion, 

leaving Boston August 30; also a 27-Days’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park 
and return. 

Each of the above parties will have a week at the World’s Fair, 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special Pullman Vesti- 
buled Trains with Dining Cars leave Boston for Chicago daily. A week at 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the Fair Grounds, is in- 
eluded in the tickets. 


(&- Send for asschipbiva hook, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (oppopite School Street), 


Boston. 


PCBVBSSCS VATS VCISEsVsesesetEs 


WE: issue delightful little Sun- 
day School Books for the 


Primary 


a Department 


For instance: 


The Well-Spring Series. 
Four vols. Illustrated. By ANNA F. BURNHAM. Price 
per set, $1.00. 

Lakeview Series. 


Six vols. Illustrated. By ANNA F. -BURNHAM. 
Price per set, $2.25. 


Five vols. Lllustrated. By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
Price per set, $2.00. 


Forest Home Series. 


Five vols. Mlustrated. By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
Price per set, $2.00. 


Rochk-a-By Series. 


Six vols. beta illustrated. By ANNA VB BURN- 
HAM. Price $1.50. 


Nellie’s Red Book Series. 


Six vols. LDlustrated. By KATE W. HAMILTON. 
Price $2.25. 
Little Johnny Twoboys. 


Illustrated. 


Pp. 56. Price 60 cents. 
BOYNTON. 


By JULIA H. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yeartoyear. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April sth, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 


CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


6‘ Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 


INVESTMENT CO. has shown great Wis- _ 


dom and foresight in the selection of tits real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here. should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’ 


For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. where 
Plans and Photographs can be seen. 
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Church Equipment. 


The Congregationalist 


Educational. 


OINCINNAT! BELLFOUND 


Ry: 
ay HS mye ED L 
£2. ses pvt DELLS 
Catalogue wth eeon CH SCHOOL. FIRE AE Er 

Y_& OOMP. 


MENEEL ANY, 
. WEST TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 
or Churches, Scuools, etc., also Chimes 
c= sndPeals. For:more than halfacentun” 
= noted for superiority over all others 


Blake Beli Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperiand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS fettts 


UREST BELL METAL, (COPPER 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
VWMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


C Wl U R C 4 CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 

SEATINGS ecu pez 


PULPIT FURNITURE, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co. 1&2. iota st- 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Newvoncny. 


New York, N.Y. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. K. Station, Boston, 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 


- CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA KR PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
¥| solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H, PRAY, SONS & CO, 


658 Washington St, syiSesi'Se., Boston. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put-up over old plaster ceilings. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


PIANO 


—AND— 


ORGAN 


the latest and best 
styles, and how to 


Cornish Or 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs.ever published. I[t will show you 7 


SAVE $100. 


Cut this out and mailit to us. 
ORGANS from $25 up. J 


gan and Piano Co. wasninaton, N.J.| : 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY,. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK ‘0. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New_ Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Tit FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


WORCESTER (lMASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical .Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived. REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD’S FAIR. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. #200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


New York, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

Have you a promising boy of eight that you think a 
good deal of ? Let me have him next fall. 

My pamphietargues the question, Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s famil and receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Prineipal. 


NEW HASIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETI1- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
pecneene for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. _New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. ¥. For Young Women. 36th 
ear Sept. 26. Six courses and Prep. Music, Art, 
locution, Physical Culture. Jos. E. KING, D.D. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progrcssive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. KF, D. LANE, Professor of Mathematics, 
< Ashburnham. Mass. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFE’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 44 
before you pay. d 
You will be more than pleased at the result, 


ifyou doitatonce. [PIANOS from $175 up. Hf 


Established 26 Years, 


1 June 1893 


Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, 


of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
says of Beecher’s Bible Studies: “He had a 
rare faculty of stripping a difficult subject of tech- 
nical and scholastic rubbish. I wish the first two 
discourses, on ‘Inspiration’ and ‘Reading the 
Bible,’ might be in the hands of every Bible reader. 
... Commend themselves alike to common sense 
and scholarly sense.”? (Crown 8vo, 438 pp., $1.50.) 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
. 47 E. 10th St., New York. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 


Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Hi 
nytt 
Het 


TT 1 
mn 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By DR. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price, $30 per 100. 
Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
16 Bast 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicayo. 


Add 5 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler BReflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free, Please state wants. 
> WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
#3 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. — 


@=—°60.000 SOLD x2 
43 hy [ sweer 
YEARS | TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE : ON 
PUBLIC. Se eS MERIT. 


a é 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE: 
BOSTON, MASS. EW_Y © 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A New Home Missionary Book. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Two Volunteer 
Missionaries. 


By 8S. W. Ponp, Jr. Pp. 278. Price $1.25. 


The mission to the Dakota Indians is one of the most 
interesting, as it has been one of the most successful, 
Missionary endeavors of our time. This volume deals 
. with its origins, relating how two brothers, Samuel W. 
and Gideon H. Pond, went out from Connecticut at their 
Own charges to labor among the Indians of Minnesota. 
Later on they had appointments from the American 
Board, but still continued to support themselves in large 
part. The story of their labors, their hardships and 
their joys, told by the son of one of them is full of in- 
terest to every lover of missions. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


WE publish Books of 
Home. 


Missionary 
For instance: 


Enterprise 


Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians 
Price $1.50. By Mrs. HARRIETT S. CASWELL 
A graphic and interesting story. 


Service in the King’s Guard. 
By Two or TuEmM. Price $1.50. 


_ The personal experiences of two frontier mission- 
aries. : 


Asa Turner: 
A Home Missionary Patriarch and His Times. By 
Rey. GEO. F. MAGOUN, D. D. $1.50. 


The Mormon Delusion: 
its History, Doctrines and the Outlook in Utah. By 
Rey. M. W. MONTGOMERY. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Prices net. 


Skokomish. : 
Ten Years of Missionary Work among the Indians. 
By Rev. M. EELLS, $1.25. - 


Mary and I; or, Forty Years among 
THE SIOUX. By SrrrHEN R. Rios, D.D., LL. D. 
Portraits. $1.50. 


Incidents in a Busy Life. 41.25. 


An autobiography of Rev. Asa Bullard, the Sunday 
school organizer and missionary. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo, F. RootandC. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Wol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Editiom. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns seriés. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55 cts. “WHE FESTIVAL CHOMR’’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. _ Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VW&ESITOR”’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


Charles L. Webster & Co. 


PUBLISH TODAY: 


A Catastrophe in Bohemia. 


By Henry S. Brooks. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Many readers of periodical literature will immediately 
associate the name of Henry S. Brooks with a number 
of short stories, wherein the most int eresting phases of 
life in the mining towns of the United States, Lower 
Pine aa and Mexico are strikingly and feelingly de- 
picted. 


Toppleton’s. Client; or, A 
Spirit in Exile. 
By JoHN KenprRick Bangs, author of “ Coffee 


and Repartee,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A semi-humorous story of the supernatural, in the 
best vein of this popular writer. An utterly common- 
place English barrister is persuaded to vacate his body 
at intervals in favor of an accomplished but wicked 
disembodied soul. The latter achieves brilliant suc- 
cesses under its false guise, and finally makes off with 
the body altogether. The barrister’s exiled spirit re- 
tains Toppleton to recover the lost body, and their 
efforts to do this are described in an entertaining man- 
ner. 


New paper editions of the following : 


Mr. Billy Downs and His 
Likes. 


By RicHarp Matcoutm Jounsron, author of 
““Dukesborough Tales.” Frontispiece by 
Dan Beard. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 


“These stories tend to confirm the favorable judg- 
ment of the editor of the series that Col. Johnston is 
the founder of a school of fiction and the dean of South- 
ern men of letters.”— Cincinnati Times-Star. 


The [laster of Silence: A 
Romance. 


By Irvine BacHELLER. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 


“*The Master of Silence’ is the first novel of Mr. 
Irving Bacheller, of the newspaper syndicate, and deals 


in a striking way with the faculty of mind-reading.”— 
N. ¥. World. 


Don Finimondone: Cala= 
brian Sketches. 


By Evisasrru Cavazza. Frontispiece by Dan 
Beard. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 


“She succeeds entirely in the effort to communicate 
a wild, native flavor to her-romances of Italian peasant 
life.”—Philadelphia Ledger. ! 


*x* Lor sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


WE publish Books on 


Foreign 
Missions 


For instance : 


Missions, Protestant Foreign. A Univer- 
' salSurvey. By Prof. Curistiies. $1.00. 


Honda the Samurai. By Rev. WiLLIAM 
ELuiot Grirris, D. D,, author of ‘The 
Mikado’s Empire,’”’ ete. With illustra 
tions. $1.50. : 
A concise and popular narrative description of Japan. 

Faith Working by Love. By D. T. Fisk, 
D.D. $1.50. 

The story of the life and work of Miss Fidelia Fiske. 

Woman and Her Saviour in Persia. With 
illustrations and a map. 12mo, $1.25. 
Gathered from the memorials of Miss Fiske. 

Life Scenes in the Mountains of Ararat. 
By MosEs PAYsoN PARMELEE. $1.25, 


Story of a Heathen. By H. L. Reanpr. 


Pp. 82. 60 cents. 


With a simple and direct style the writer has told of 
poe growth, conversion and wide influence of a Japanese 
Oy. 


Forty Years Among the Zulus. By Rev. 
JOSIAH TYLER, missionary of the A. B. C. 
F.M. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Morning Light in Many Lands. By Rev. 
DANIEL Marcu, D.D. 8vo, $2.00, 


Recounts a trip around the world visiting missions. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO: 
Cong’] Sunday School & Pub. Society. 


Now Ready !!/ 
CAPITAL NEW STORIES BY 


EVELYN EVERETI-GREEN. 
In the Days of Chivalry. 


A Tale of the Times of the Black Prince. 
By E. Everrert-Green, author of “ Loyal 
Hearts and True,” ‘‘The Church and the 
King,” ‘‘The Lord of Dynevor,”’ etc. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $1.75. 


A story of the wars of the Black Prince, the scene 
being laidin England andin Gascony. The author 
seeks to show that there are forms of chivalry 
higher than that commonly so called. 


Maud Melville’s Marriage. 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By E. 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of ‘‘In the Days 
of Chivalry,’ etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


A very interesting story, founded on one of those 
child marriages not uncommon in England in the 
seventeenth century. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Birdie’s Resolve and How it was Accom- 
PieRes A Story for Children. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.00. 


Church and the King (The). 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


Dulcie’s Little Brother; or, Doings at Little 
Monksholm. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Dulcie and Tottie; or, The Story of an Olda- 
Fashioned Pair. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Dulcie’s Love Story. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Fighting the Good Fight; or, The Successful 
Influence of Well-Doing. 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 


eee of Wylmington (The). 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25. | 


Lord of Dynevor (The). 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Loyal Hearts. A Story of the days of Good Queen 


Bess.’”’ 12mo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

Sir Aylmer’s Heir. A Story for the Young. 12mo, 
cloth extra, 80 cents. 

Temple’s Trial; or, For Lifeand Death. 12mo, 


cloth extra, $1.25. 


True to the Last; or, My Boyhood’s Hero. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


Wera’s Trust. A Tale. 
Wars of Roses (In the). 


Winning the Victory; or, Di Pennington’s 
Reward. A Tale. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


12mo, cloth extra, $1.25, 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price. 


THOMAS NELSON & 
Publishers and Importers, 
33 East 17th St. (Union Sq.) NEW YORK. 


SONS, 


Works by Prof. Briggs 


THE CASE AGAINST PROFESSOR 
BRIGGS. Part I. Cr. 8vo, paper, 
net, : , : 5 $ .50 


THE CASE AGAINST PROFESSOR 
BRIGGS. Part II. Cr. 8vo, paper, 


net, ‘ : : : : $ .50 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF 

THE HEXATEUCH. Cr. 8vo, $1.75 
THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH, 


AND THE REASON. The Three 
Great Fountains of Divine Au- 
thority. Cr. 8vo, : . $1.75 
WHITHER? A THEOLOGICAL 
QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. 
Cr. 8vo, F : C : $1.75 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving Beeb Sa opkan gi Ww cote 


For sale at the office of the Congregationatist, Boston. 


The 
** Harris’ 
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OTHING Good for 

‘leather is wanting in 
Vacuum ‘Leather Oils. °2'5c, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Well=bred watches 


result from noble ancestry, 

-early association, discipline, and 
natural selection: They are chos- 
en by well-bred people; who prefer 
taste, elegance, and accurate time, 
rather than display and great ex- 
pense. Expensive things are sel- 
dom the most stylish or satisfying. 
You will miss your train or your 
dinner quite as easy and often with 
a hundred-dollar watch, as with 
the new, quick-winding Waterbury, 
which is just as handsome, is genu- 
ine, and costs from $15 down to $4. 


Jeweled movement; stem-wind- 
ing and setting; guaranteed 
case;--filled, gold, coin-sil- 
ver, etc.—for business men, 
ladies, and boys. All jewelers 39 


Silver Ware 


3 OF THE HIGHEST GRADE., 
4 THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 
need never be asked jf 

} your att bear 


uarantees 
THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX 
°1047. 
ET 
| ISSTAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
| THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
° HALF A CENTURY + 
SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHERE THE GENUINE 
1847 ROGERS GOODS 
» CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS ®© 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C9 MERIDEN CONN, 


ELLUSTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS AND VALUABLE INFORMA- 
UON WILL BE MAILED YOU CMENTION THIS PAPER) 


Summer Camp for Boys, 


From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Camp Rindge. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the 
Supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
ScHOOL. Everything is done for the health, welfare 
and entertainment of the boy. Each tent is in 
charge of a regular instructor of the school. A 


physician is a resident of the camp. 
Send for Circular giving Full Description to 


HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 2 
any. i (gees by the Clerg 
and literary people. Send fi 
Thustrated “oatato e, Agent 
wanted. ress N.. Typewriter 2 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. “Se Sa 


CAN YOU SELL 


Six patterns. 


313-315 Broadway, 


The Congregationalist 
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Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 
and the first cost will be less. 

If Barytes and other adulterants of white 


lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “Strictly Pure White Lead?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 


only used to cheapen the mixture. 


What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. 


old and standard brands of 


Be careful to use only 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


«KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


«ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘* FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 


““AYLANTIC” (New York) 
«“«BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ”’ (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
*“CORNELL” (Buffalo) 

“« DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“‘ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


«« LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

«<< MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

*“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) . 
‘“*SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
“ULSTER” (New York) 

*“UNION”’ (New York) 


are strictly pure, “‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in p 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you 


aints everywhere. Ay . 
to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


H.W. JOHNS” 


~ 
\ 


Vhese Paints are composed of pure Uinsted. 
oll and the highest grade of pigments. Ihey are 


1 Broadway, New York. 


yl Padnke. 


C_So— 


wombined by processes exdus/Vely our own and are unequaled by any in richness and permatrency of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet. two coats without thining and can be 
safely thinned with h gallon dinseed oil to one gallon paint for hirst cod. ; 
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Remington 
Bicycles 


are 


Up to Date. 


Weights, 20 to 44 pounds. 
Prices $100 to $145. Responsible 
agents wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


New York City. 


Fe DAS 


> Beautify Your 


» 
> 
g 


° The most complete assortment of samples ever is- % > 

€> sued sent anywhere upon receipt of 8c which covers « 

’, postage only. Deduct postage when ordering. : 
= = GCUARANTEED = = 

To HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 


~ CHEAPER THAN EVER $ 
g Good Papers, 3, 4c. per Roll; Gilt Papers 
5, 6¢ per Roll; Embossed Gilts, 8, 10c. and 
é up. 9-inch BORDERS to match, le Yard. 
> 18-inch BORDERS to match, 3c. Yard. 
£ F. H. CADY, 305 High St., Providence, R. 1. %& 
> Rpreta iad Bape oad one. Sassen’ 
> FEV EV SVEVEV EV EV EV EF EV EVE $ 2 OVS cs 
GENTS WANTED ON SALARY micston 
mission, 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 


Pencil. Agents making toy 
ERASER Mr’G. CO X No 


RII NI NI TONING 


er week. MONROB 
132 La Crosse Wis. 


BICYCLES? | 


SAMPLE.CARD OF56 SHADES, INSTRUCTIONS FoR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ETc. FREE BY MAN. 
SS —— i tes h 


H.W. JoHNs MF6.Co. 


zh 
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They Buy 
Columbia Bicycles. 


Men who know bicycles always buy Colum- 
bias. Why? You know why! Columbias 
stand by themselves — above all bicycles. 
Columbia Catalogue: 45 comprehensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling catalosae published. Free 


at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. ~ 


: Wictor 
Wicycles 


A, Are first in tires and improvements. The 
P best pneumatic with inner tubes remov- 
able through the rim. If you are going 
& to ride why not ride the best? 

Victor catalog is yours for the asking. 


Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- 
w ton, Denver, San Francisco. A. G. Spalding 
» & Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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we gave an outline of the doctrine of 

the Presbyterian Church, remarking 
that«‘the grand evangelical doctrines are 
held as strongly as ever by Congregational- 
ists, but without the excrescences at which 
intelligent faith revolts.” Weare asked to 
state what those doctrines are and how it is 
possible to hold them apart from Calvinism. 
Each Congregational church has its own 
creed and some of these creeds still contain 
the outlines of the Calvinistic system, while 
others are short and simple statements of 
belief, attempting less exact definitions of 
God and of His eternal purposes concerning 
men. Several creeds are referred to by Con- 
gregationalists as expressing the substance 
of the evangelical faith which they-hold in 
common. Among these are the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene symbols and the creed 


Il: an editorial in our issue of May 18 


adopted by the Commission of 1883, which. 


may be found in the Congregational Hand- 
book for the present year. The only dec- 
Jaration of faith, however, which was ever 
adopted by a National Council of Congre- 
gational churches was what is known as 
the Burial Hill Declaration, which we pub- 
lish on page 870. The latter sections, we 
Suppose, present as nearly as any one docu- 
ment a summary in particulars of the grand 
evangelical doctrines held by Congrega- 
tionalists, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of those who are inquiring what those 
doetrines are. 


Rey. Dr. William R. Huntington of New 
York recently preached a sermon at the con- 
secration of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Northampton, in which he skillfully 
analyzed the elements of strength in the 
Roman and the Puritan or Independent con- 
ceptions of religion, showed how the Puri- 
tan and Romanist now confront each other 
in New England, and then pointed out the 
via media, where both would find ultimate 
rest and peace. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the via media is the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The opportunity is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘ideal.” True, it is necessarily 
and very frankly confessed by Dr. Hunting- 
ton that the attempt of the Established 
Church in England to mediate has not been 
** brilliantly successful,’’ but ‘ think,” asks 
Dr. Huntington, “how terribly hampered 
she has been.’”’ ‘‘Here,’”’ he adds: 

With all the old Church of England insu- 
larity outlived, cut free from all unholy de- 

-pendence on the state, with a legislative body 
entirely autonomous and capable of molding 
its constitution to the exigencies of times and 
Seasons as it may think best, with an ecclesi- 
astical polity from which have been wiped out 
almost all, if not quite all, the blemishes of 
which the Puritans in the days of the Stuart 
kings complained, you will have only your- 
Selves to blame if you fail to win for your 
communion 4 confidence as sure, a loyalty as 
true, a love as deep as it is in the hearts of 


New Englanders to feel. The latent resources 
of a great historic church are measureless. 


It is always well to know just what a rival 
intends to do, hence the importance of this 
declaration by ason of New England, uttered 


. 


Boston Thursday 1 June 1893 


in the town made immortal by Jonathan 
Edwards. z 


Numerous changes of pastors in Boston 
and vicinity seem to be impending, as indi- 
cated by our church register this week. 
Rev. Dr. Horr, who has resigned his pastor- 
ate of Maverick Church, East Boston, goes 
to Piedmont Church, Worcester. He came 
to this vicinity from the Methodist denomi- 
nation, about seven years ago, a compara- 
tive stranger, but has won the confidence 
and affection of all, not only by his ability, 
devotion and success in a somewhat difficult 
field, but by his hearty manliness and will- 
ingness to help in all public work in which 
the churches are interested. Rev. J. E. Tut- 
tle, whois called to Amherst College Church, 
has been nearly five years pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church, Jamaica Plain, which has re- 
ceived large additions under his earnest 
ministry. He has already wona warm place 
in the regard of the faculty and students of 
Amherst by his evangelistic labors there, 
and should he accept their call will add in- 
tellectual strength as well as religious fervor 
to that institution. Andover Seminary lays 
its hands on Rey. T. C. Pease of Malden for 
the Bartlett professorship made vacant by 
Professor Tucker. He is a man of rare lit- 
erary culture, a graduate of Harvard and 
Andover, and will add honor to a notable 
succession of teachers in homiletics in the 
Bartlett chair, It is encouraging in the 
face of all these calls to report that Union 
Church, Boston, last Friday evening held a 
largely attended meeting at which, by a 
“unanimous rising vote, resolutions were 
passed expressing their willingness to co- 
operate with their pastor, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, and their earnest desire that he 
should remain with his present charge. 


Giving has undoubtedly been stimulated 
by the practice of some rich men offering 
generous sums to colleges, theological sem- 
inaries and missionary societies on condi- 
tion that considerably larger sums shall be 
raised by a specified date. But it is a seri- 
ous question whether the practice has not 
reached the limit of wisdom, at least for 
the present. The constituency to which 
appeals can be made to furnish the money 
to secure these gifts is not so large but 
that the same persons are besought almost 
simultaneously by representatives of sey- 
eral institutions to, help them out. Too 
frequent presentation of special crises not 
only rouses repugnance to these methods 
of getting money but dries up the regular 
channels of benevolence. The managers of 
these institutions are made desperate by 
the danger of losing their opportunity to 
get a large sum, and are tempted to resort 
to measures which bring criticism on them- 
selves and fail besides. The offer by insti- 
tutions to divide with agents the amounts 
raised tends to demoralize givers, collectors 
and receivers. Just now large gifts with- 
out the condition of their being doubled or 
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trebled in six months or a year are quite 
as likely to stimulate generosity. 


— 


FREE PEWS ONCE MORE. 


We do not mean to weary our readers 
with the subject of free pews, to which we 
have referred several times during the past 
winter, but the interest manifested both in 
the contributed articles and editorials on 
this topic has seemed to us to justify oc- 
casional recurrence to the theme; for there 
is every indication that more thought than 
ever before is being bestowed on the ques- 
tion, not only in our own denomination, but 
in other branches of the church. An il- 
lustration of this is the fact that the Episco- 
pal minister called to succeed Dr. E. W. 
Donald in the rectorship of the Church of 
the Ascension in New York City conditioned 
his acceptance of his invitation on the will- 
ingness of the members of that parish to 
make their pews free. To this they have 
consented, and thus the Episcopalians of 
the metropolis have added another strong 
church to the number of those already 
known as free. 

The two articles which we print this week 
contribute several new elements to the sub- 
ject under consideration, and they need to 
be read together. For our own part, while 
we have been quite willing to present the 
argument for the rental of pews and have 
never insisted on a sweeping and sudden 
abandonment of the system, we cannot but 
think that the points raised by Mr. Brokaw 
are met by the candid and discriminating 
article of Mr. Simms. The best that can be 
said for the rental system is that it seems to 
be in some cases the only way of support- 
ing the gospel, in view of the selfishness 
and meanness inherent in human nature. 
We are not disposed to question the asser- 
tion that many church-going people, and 
many church members, in fact, are disposed 


‘to take advantage of the free system and 


roll the burden of its support upon a few 
faithful and generous souls, while they 
themselves give far less than they are able 
and ought to give. But ought we to adjust 
our metheds of carrying on the church of 
Jesus Christ to the frailties and inconsisten- ' 
cies of human nature? Should we tolerate 
in this particular, any more than in count- 
less others, a low and worldly standard of 
morality? If Christian preaching and teach- 
ing count for anything, a church pew under 
any system ought not to be a very comfort- 
able place for the mean and sordid members 
of the community. 

The matter of a deficit is not a decisive 
argument one way or the other. The facts 
show that itis as likely to occur under the 
rental as under the free system, and it is 
apt to be fully as large under the former as - 
under the latter conditions. Our readers 
should not forget that throughout the West 
and the South free churches are more com- 
mon than those that rent their pews. In- 
deed, in the newer region it is hard to sus- 
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tain any other kind of church enterprise 
than that supported by voluntary offerings. 
The method pursued from the time of the 
apostles down in planting new enterprises, 
if it is successful at the outset, ought to be 
good enough for the sustentation of such 
organizations when they once get upon their 
feet. It looks as if the renting of pews 
were a later and undesirable innovation. 
When communities become established and 
prosperous and social distinctions are made, 
the spirit of selfishness and exclusiveness 
is too apt to invade the church and rule 
there. It is quite natural for a man who 
owns his house and his horses and his cot- 
tage by the sea and his yacht to want to 
own his pew in church. But is this a tend- 
ency to be encouraged, and how does it har- 
monize with the spirit of the gospel? 


es 


THE DECAY OF CONFIDENOE. 


Nine-tenths of the business of this coun- 
try is done upon honor. Business men as a 
rule do not feel it necessary to guard their 
contracts by legal advice lest those with 
whom they deal should seek to escape the 
obligations they have assumed. It is ex- 
pected that men will in the main deal fairly 
and justly. The impairment of this confi- 
dence is the most serious blow to business 
“prosperity. 

Private enterprises managed by men who 
do not command this confidence tend to be- 
come a class by themselves and so their evil 
influence is limited. They offer large re- 
turns for capital invested, but it is under- 
stood that the risks are proportionately 
large. These enterprises are avoided by 
solid business men, and those known to be 
connected with them are practically de- 
barred from holding many positions of 
trust. The value of property depends on 
the security of its title, and that, in all cases 
where ownership of property is divided 
among many, depends mainly on the in- 
tegrity of those who administer it. The 
president of one of the largest railroad 
companies was asked, ‘‘ What is pecuniarily 
the most valuable thing in this country?” 
He promptly replied, ‘‘ Character,” adding 
that no enterprise, however valuable in it- 
self, would long succeed unless those who 
manage it have the confidence of the public. 

Such doubtful concerns do not greatly 
shake confidence in legitimate business. 
But when enough people become interested 
in them through the hope of gain to per- 
vert public opinion, the business of the 
country must suffer heavily, and the loss is 
more serious because the impairment of 
confidence from the decay of integrity is 
but slowly realized. There are ominous 
signs that business confidence is weakening, 
and that not merely by the acts of a few 
untrustworthy men, but through the tacit 
or expressed indorsement of considerable 
portions of the public. 

Itis easy to point to disheartening illus- 
trations. Through the endowment orders 
in Massachusetts a few men have gathered 
in several millions of dollars in exchange 
for promises which it was plain on reason- 
able business principles could never be ful- 
filled. But the public loss through these 
frauds was increased many fold by the 
protection extended over them by our Legis- 
lature through the influence or threats of 
those who got the money, or of those who 
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were being deluded by the hope of getting 
some of it. That gave to these orders, in 
spite of general protests, the indorsement of 
the body which, being chosen by popular 
vote, represents public opinion. < 

The fear lest the Chinese should overstock 
our market with labor—a fear not altogether 
without grounds —has led to outrages against 
law and order by mobs which disturbed 
local business relations. But this was a 
trifling danger as compared with the recent 
act of Congress which confessedly broke a 
contract between our Government and China, 
as binding as any business agreement which 
could be made between individuals. By this 
act the highest legislative body in the land 
set its seal of approval on business dishonor 
for the sake of gaining an unfair advantage 
over the other contracting party. Is not 
such an act an indication of a want of in- 
tegrity which may react disastrously on 
business? 

The World’s Fair managers worked dili- 
gently to secure an appropriation from the 
United States Treasury. They -got it on 
the condition that if it should be accepted 
the fair should be closed on Sunday. This 
is the text of the agreement: 


It is hereby made the duty of the World’s 

Columbian Commission, created by an act of 
Congress, April 25, 1890, to make such rules, 
or modifications of the rules, of said corpora- 
tion as shall require the closing of the exposi- 
tion on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday. 
The commission accepted the condition and 
they took the money. The fact that they 
accepted the condition and the money led 
many to expend money and labor in prepar- 
ing exhibits which they would not have 
prepared if they had not had confidence 
that the commission was composed of men 
of ordinary business integrity. It now ap- 
pears that from the beginning many of these 
men were determined to get the money 
without fulfilling the contract. Their ef- 
forts to avoid their honest obligation have 
been discussed all over the country. They 
have been commended to a certain extent 
by the secular press. But, failing in these 
efforts, they have finally voted directly to 
break the contract, and ‘last Sunday they 
did break it, apparently hoping that the 
Government will not take measures to en- 
force it, or at any rate will not succeed in 
enforcing it. 

Many feel that the damage thus done to 
the institution of Sunday as a day of rest is 
great and irreparable. But those who do 
not share that feeling cannot shut their 
eyes to the fact that the injury to the busi- 
ness interests of the country from this de- 
liberate violation of business honor by men 
in a position of trust must be serious and 
permanent. For this reason it is expected 
that the President and the attorney-general 
will by all means in their power defend 
the Government in this contract. For the 
failure to do this would indicate an indiffer- 
ence to the maintenance of’ business honor 
not to be supposed in those to whom these 
great interests are intrusted. 

But the hope of the country lies in the 
prompt and emphatic rebuke by the people 
of these violations of trust which go so far 
to destroy the confidence without which 
prosperity is impossible. These. matters 
are not questions to be discussed by the 
“religious as against the irreligious por- 
tions of the community. They are the ef- 
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forts of selfishness and fraud against the 
integrity which is pecuniarily the most valu- 
able thing in the country. If they should 
prevail, not only would business confidence 
be destroyed but our free Government would 
be no longer possible. 


OHILDREN AND THE CHURCH. 

The best way of winning the interest and 
affection of children for the church is by 
convincing them that the church is pro-. 
foundly in spiritual earnest. They, know 
the difference as well as their elders know 
it between a church which is zealous and 
one which is indifferent. Moreover, the 
signs of its life must be those of true 
religious life. Picnics and other enter- 
tainments have their uses, but the chief 
thing which holds a child to a church is 
his consciousness that all its methods and 
measures have his soul’s good in view. 
He knows that a true church ought to have 
this object, and he does not respect one 
which seems to make any other chief. 

It is a happy omen that so many children 
are in the modern church. There ought to 
be, and there might be, many more, Yet 
no child should be urged prematurely to 
assume church membership. If they are 
truly converted to wait a little before unit- 
ing with the church will do them no harm 
provided that they have the watchful care 
which in any case they need. If they are 
mistaken in supposing themselves to have 
begun the Christian life the discovery of the 
fact is almost certain to be made before 
they have taken vows which they would 
have found irksome, and they will be left in 
a mood much more accessible by future 
Christian effort. But a truly converted 
child belongs in the church as much as any 
other Christian, and needs its aid and also 
needs the education which its responsibil- 
ities supply. 

We are not of those who suggest that 
labor to win grown persons to God should 
be made secondary to effort in behalf of the 
young. But we do indorse most earnestly 
every endeavor for the latter. It often is 
most fruitful, not only in respect to num- 
bers, but also, and especially, in respect to 
the quality of piety illustrated. Children 
must not be expected to be mature Chris- 
tians at first, but they often prove to be as 
truly consecrated as their elders, and as the 
rule the younger one dedicates his heart 
and life to Jesus Christ, the sounder 
sweeter and richer his later Christian ex- 
perience proves to be. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. : 

The gates. of the World’s Fair were 
thrown wide open all day last Sunday and, 
according to newspaper reports, large 
crowds were in attendance. The United 
States Government exhibit, many of the 
State buildings and those of Great Britain 
and her colonies were closed. The United 
States flags had all been hauled down from 
the Government Building. The shows of 
the Midway Plaisance were crowded, the 
railroads ran continuous trains and the 
grounds were illuminated in the evening. 
The responsibility for this deliberate viola- 
tion of a contract with the people of the 
United States seems to rest alike on all the 
parties to whom the matter was officially 
intrusted.. The local directory decided to 
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do it by an overwhelming majority. The 
national commissioners had the power to 
veto it but failed to do so, though they did 
not vote to sanction the opening. They 
seem to have thought it wise, like Pilate, to 
_ wash their hands of the matter. The United 
States District Attorney did not ask for a 
temporary injunction, as he preferred to 
wait till the case could be argued before the 
United States Circuit Court. This, it is 
expected, will be done this week at Chicago, 
before Chief-Justice Fuller and two other 
justices, Concerning the morality of the 
act, whatever the legal decision may be, 
_ there can be but one opinion among honest 
men, and the dishonor falls on the whole 
country. 


The Noah L. Farnham Post of the G. A. R. 
has been disbanded by the department of 
New York for passing resolutions demand- 
ing pension reform and sending them te 
other posts. This in pursuance of a reso- 
lution adopted by the National Encampment 
in 1884 forbidding posts to appeal to Con- 
gress for legislation on the subject of pen- 
sions. The assistant adjutant general of 
the department of New York interpreted 
this resolution as a law of the order and 


declared the Farnham Post in contempt 


for ‘‘criticising the legislative power of the 
_ country in passing laws which stand in the 

statutes of the United States and should be 
respected until repealed,” and for ‘‘condemn- 
ing the sworn officers of the Government 
whose duty it is to execute those laws.” 
Such an interpretation places members of the 
Grand Army under restrictions to which no 
self-respecting citizen can submit. _Itcan be 
prompted only by fear lest, if the attention 
of the G. A. R. is directed to the pension 
laws as’at present administered, reform will 
be demanded, for men who appreciate the 
honor of belonging ‘to the Grand Army 
would naturally be most sensitive to the 


scandal of unworthy and fraudulent dis- 


tribution of pensions. The necessity for 
reform in this matter is certain to make 
itself felt, and evidences of imposition and 
fraud are so abundant that any organization 
which attempts to suppress discussion of 
the matter by disciplining its members will 
in the end defeat itself. The expelled post 
has reorganized as the Noah L. Farnham 
Independent Veterans No. 1, and it has lost 
no honor thus far through its discipline. 


Dr, Edward Everett Hale is nothing if 
not democratic and he has little respect for 
the flunkeys in Washington and New York 
who have been racking their brains to give 
Princess Eulalie of Spain a reception which 
from the standpoint of court etiquette 
would be satisfactory to her. ‘The sover- 
eign of America is the people of America 
. . . and in practical affairs the larger that 
-P is the better,’ says Dr. Hale. Hence 
neither the Governor of New York nor Pres- 
ident Cleveland could go down to meet the 
princess. They, together with their equals, 

_and as courteous men, have met an equally, 
it proves, sensible woman and given her in 
their own way a hearty welcome, but, as 
Dr. Hale says, ‘‘ The truth is that a democ- 
racy makes its own etiquettes and its own 
code of manners and, as: has been shown a 
thousand times, they are the best etiquettes 
and the best.code of manners known to the 
world,” and we wager that the princess 
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after her visit will say, Amen! During the 
past week she has dined at the White 


House, thoroughly inspected the beauties 


of New York Harbor and the marvels of 
metropolitan life. ‘Society leaders have paid 
tribute to her at a ball in Madison Square 
Garden, which in splendor is said to have 
rivaled the one recently given at the time of 
the naval parade, and every opportunity 
has been given and seized for proving to 
her that native and foreign born citizens— 
especially those of Spanish or Spanish- 
American stock—are heartily glad to give 
her a generous welcome. 


Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle has is- 
sued an order to his subordinates ordering 
them to rigidly enforce the provisions of 
the laws which permit the arrest of Chinese 
in this country who have evaded the immi- 
gration laws and unlawfully entered our 
bounds, but he has not withdrawn his order 
nullifying the Geary law nor given any indi- 
cation of the purpose of the authorities to 
begin the arrest and deportation of the 
many Chinese who failed to register. A 
United States marshal arrested a New York 
City Chinaman last week and brought him 
before Judge Lacombe. The prisoner made 
no defense, admitted everything. The 
judge said the provisions of the Geary law 
were vague, that no definite instructions 
about deportation were to be found in it, 
hence he ordered ‘‘that the said Ny Look 
be and hereby is discharged from the cus- 
tody of the said marshal and ordered to be 
deported from the United States whenever 


provision for such deportation shall be made ‘ 


by the proper authority.’’ Congress prob- 
ably will not meet until September and then 
it is to be hoped that, instead of “making 
provision for deportation,” it will instantly 
repeal the law. 


That stupendous swindle, whose generic 
name is the endowment order, by which it 
is estimated a round million of people in 
New England have been fleeced out of more 
than four million dollars, has finally and 
totally collapsed. The credit of its expos- 
ure is due chiefly to Insurance Commis- 
sioner George S. Merrill, who, in the face of 
bitter calumny and opposition, persisténtly 
denounced the scheme as “morally wrong 
and mathematically impossible.” The facts 
and figures in his annual report, just issued, 
form a complete vindication of his course, 
From them appears a lamentable depletion 
of savings bank deposits on the part of thou- 
sands of people who could ill afford such 
inroads upon their hard-earned savings. Its 
inevitable sequence, the incurring of debt, 
was followed, in too many cases, by actual 
want in the heme. Worse than all else is 
the moral effect. The gambling spirit, which 
seeks to gain something for nothing, has 
had rank growth throughout the com- 
munity, and the losses incurred have devel- 
oped feelings of bitterness, distrust and dis- 
couragement, which react most unfavorably 
upon the laboring classes. May the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts never again disgrace 
the commonwealth by legislation permit- 
ting or fostering such schemes, and may all 
who aided in this instance, whether editors, 
legislators, or learned and distinguished 
legal advisors, suffer the just penalty of 
public contempt. 


&1 


M. de Blowitz, Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, a student of contemporane- 
ous European history who has few peers, 
says, in McClure’s Magazine (June), that the 
recent conflict between the established goy- 
ernment of Belgium and the militant labor 
democracy, in which the latter won, marks 
a new era in European history ‘‘so big with 
suggestion, so sudden, so almost terrifying, 
that it changes. all former points of view,” 
for ‘‘socialism has bestirred itself and 
begun its onward march.”’ Because of this, 
because ‘‘ the established wielders of power 
realize the imperative necessity of coming 
to some understanding with this fresh force, 
the hopelessness, henceforth, of playing 
with theories of repression, and the duty 
of negotiating with this great amorphous 
army,’ M. de Blowitz does not hesitate to 
predict that it will be a long time before 
Europe will be menaced by war born of 
greed for territory or to maintain balance of 
power. In view of this most significant ut- 
terance by an acute and veteran observer, 
the deliberations of the Miners’ Congress in 
session at Brussels last week take on new 
interest, for an international convention rep- 
resenting over a million workmen is a factor 
in the revolution which is coming, and what- 
ever it may decide to do or advocate is not 
to be ignored. Hence it is well to note that 
after a long discussion, by a majority in 
the proportion of nine to one, the delegates 
decided to indorse a simultaneous interna- 
tional strike to force employers and legis- 
lators to concede an eight hour working day 
for miners. 


IN BRIEF. 


A lynching in Michigan or Indiana is just 
as indefensible as one in Arkansas. 


From our Australian correspondent’s letter 
it is evident that the live questions of the 
hour are universal. 


The small college is to the fore again. Ex- 
Moderator Young and Moderator Craig of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly are both grad- 
uates of Centre College, Kentucky. 


Who knows but that the Christians of the 
year 1900 may count Thomas A. Edison as one 
of the great defenders of theism—to the nine- 
teenth century what Paley was to the eight- 
eenth? See Current Thought. 


Members of the American Congregational 
Association should see to it that the coming 
annual meeting does not fail of a quorum 
(twenty members) to consider the proposed 
change of charter. See the notice in another 
column. 


The report in the daily papers that Rev. H. 
A. Bridgman of the Congregationalist made an 
address on the grounds of the World’s Fair 
last Sunday afternoon is misleading. The 
address was delivered at a place seven miles 
distant from the fair grounds. : 


The New York Society of American Artists 
has awarded its highest annual prize of $1,500 
to a picture which the Magazine of Art declares 
would have found its natural asylum ina 
barroom. Does this criticism indicate the ef- 
fect of French ideals upon modern American 
art? 


By an inadvertence last week the name of 
Judge Field was put in place of Judge Fuller 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Per- 
haps it was because Field is the name of the 
chief justice of Massachusetts. At any rate 
such a mistake distresses the editors more 
than our readers. 


852 
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The gavel used by the moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly is of com- 
posite structure, and includes within it a por- 
tion of the pew which Abraham Lincoln oc- 
eupied in the church in which the assembly 
sat. Lincoln, we believe, said something 
about, ‘‘ With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all,” ete. 


When Richmond, Va., is licensing colored 
women as physicians, Cambridge, Mass.—the 
home of Lowell and the seat of Sumner’s alma 
mater, Harvard—ought to be above excluding 
a graduate of Amherst College and a student 
in the Harvard Law School from its barber 
shops because he is a negro, and its university 
and town have shown intense indignation. 

A remarkable discovery by Dr. Waldstein 
of the American School at Athens of the ruins 
of a Greek temple at Argos is reported. A 
great number of treasures have been -un- 
earthed, including engraved stones, seals, 
terra cotta figurés, objects in ivory, amber, 
bronze, etc. It is believed that some of these 
treasures are specimens of a hitherto unknown 
form of early Greek art. 


It would be interesting to know how heart- 
ily the advocates of women’s suffrage indorse 
the words of Elizabeth Cady Stanton in her 
address at the Women’s Congress in Chicago. 
After predicting wkat women’s suffrage will 
effect in revolutionizing legislation, judicial 
procedure and penology, she said, ‘‘In reli- 
gion it means the worship of humanity rather 
than the worship of an unknown God.” 


The term of service, of the chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Rev. D. W. Wal- 
dron, has eclipsed in length that of any of his 
predecessors for more than a century; and 
it has surpassed them in another respect, viz., 
that for the last two sessions the members 
have had his prayers preserved and printed in 
a neat volume. We do not wonder that they 
want to recall these prayers. We hope they 
have faith to expect that they will be answered, 
for if they are the Legislature will certainly 
improve in character and wisdom. 


The Baptists have withdrawn their accept- 
ance of the invitation of the exposition au- 
thorities to participate in the religious con- 
gresses of the World’s Fair auxiliary. This 
action was taken by the committee which had 
accepted the invitation ‘‘ in view of the deter- 
mination of the local directory to throw the 
World’s Fair gates open Sunday in contra- 
vention to the will of the nation as authori- 
tatively expressed by its representatives in 
Congress assembled, and the utter disregard 
of the conscience of the nation as voiced by 
innumerable protests from a great variety of 
religious bodies.” : 


The tributes to General Armstrong which 
we print this week are full of encouragement 
toteachers. They cannot beread without feel- 
ing the heart throbs of the writers. General 
Armstrong discovered Booker T. Washington, 
and no man has done more for his race than 
he. In the life of his pupil General Arm- 
strong continues his own work. Could the 
genius of this noble man have wrought as 
effectually and lastingly in any other position 
as in the school, in close contact with his 
pupils and teachers? Does not his life exalt 
the teacher’s calling and invite those who 
have high ideals to enter it? 


Dr. Brand, on our 882d page, tells the mod- 
erates that they are in harmony and sympathy 
with the Prudential Committee. Perhaps 
nothing has done more to alienate the moder- 
ately conservative friends of foreign missions 
from the board than these reiterated assur- 
ances, in the face of the oft-named instances 
where their wishes have been disregarded, 
that they are in full sympathy with the major- 
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ity in the committee, though without being 
conscious of it. We might add that one cause 
of contention between the moderates and the 
Prudential Cummittee is the different interpre- 
tations of Dr. Storrs’s letter, to which both par- 
ties have declared their ‘‘loyal acceptance ”’; 
and that Dr. McKenzie, who is referred-to as 
having reasons of his own for declining to 
serve on the committee, has published those 
reasons, which to many would be an absolute 
counter to Dr. Brand’s reply. It is well known 
that the majority of the committee have dif- 
fered from Dr. Storrs in interpreting his own 
letter in every case where a plain issue has 
been possible, while the moderates have sus- 
tained Dr. Storrs. 


An interesting up-to-date commentary on 
the Ninth Commandment is the presentment 
made last week by the Grand Jury of New 
York City, from which the following quota- 
tion is made: 


The conspiracy to circulate false rumors is 
in no case a trivial offense; and where the 
object is to destroy public confidence in re- 
sponsible business concerns, and thus to cre- 
ate a feeling of general distrust and appre- 
hension in financial and banking circles, in 
order that the conspirators may take advan- 
tage of the resulting injury and profit by the 
misfortunes of others, the offense becomes 
doubly grave and merits the severest condem- 
nation. ... We are of the opinion that this 
incident should be made the occasion of more 
stringent legislation, and a punishment pro- 
portionate to the infamy of the offense, and 
applicable not only to the originators of false 
rumors but to those who repeat and publish 
them without reasonable ground for belief in 
their truth, should be provided. 


The New York Evening Post, which poses as 
being superlatively ethical inits treatment of 
all questions, justifies the action of the local 
directory of the Columbian Exposition in nul- 
lifying the congressional provision relative to 
Sunday opening by arguments as dishonest 
and puerile as the following: 


The money was given to establish and main- 
tain a world’s fair at Chicago. Ifthe managers 
were to use it to establish a world’s fairin New 
York or to set up stock yards or build water- 
works in Chicago they would doubtless be 
doing a dishonorablething. If, too, the money 
had been given them to promote Sabbath ob- 
servance simply, and they were to use it to 
promote Sabbath: breaking on a great scale, 
we might well join Mr. Sedgwick in crying 
“‘shame.”’ But the Sunday condition is very 
like a youth’s pledge to his fond mother to 
wear his overcoat all day in his journey. To 
call him dishonored for taking it off when the 
hot sun made it intolerable would be ridicu- 
lous. : 


Even the New York Sun is provoked to re- 
mark upon the above: 


Whatethics! What morality! Suppose the 
young man’s mother had paid him five dollars 
to keep his overcoat on all day. The hot sun 
might’ give him an excuse for breaking his 
promise to wear the coat, but would it relieve 
him from the honorable obligation to refund 
the old lady’s cash? 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


At the fourteenth annual meeting of our 
Congregational Club Mr. §. S. Marples of 


Brooklyn was chosen president, Dr. Warner 


declining a renomination after four years 
of most successful leadership. The treas- 
urer reported over $2,500 in his coffers 
and the report of the executive committee 
showed the usual prosperous state of affairs. 
The club was treated to a number of ex- 
quisite solos on the violin by Miss Geral- 
dine Morgan, a granddaughter of the late 
Prof. John Morgan of Oberlin. She has 
perfected herself under some of the best 
teachers in Europe and is an admirable 
artist in her line. Then the club took up 
the subject of Congregationalism—a rare 
thing for it to do—and rousing addresses 


were made by Drs. R. R. Meredith and 
H. A. Stimson. 

Dr. Meredith discussed Congregationalism 
in This Metropolitan District. First defining 
Congregationalism as self-government by the 
churches, and so distinguished by its polity 
from government by bishops and govern- 
ment by assembly, he dwelt upon its inward 
characteristics as a body of believers who 
really believed some definite things, such as 
the trinity. of God, the ruin of man bysin, 
the necessity and the fact of atonement by 
Christ, the nature of the new birth by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. He denounced 
as sailing under false colors the church that 
calls itself Congregational and does not hon- 
estly hold to these doctrines. He drew the 
line sharply between Independency and Con- 
gregationalism, and spoke with intense ear- 
nestness for the fellowship of churches in 
sympathy, in mutual co-operation in council 
and indorsement to which the good influence 
and power of our churches is so largely due. ° 

Applying his principles to this metropol- 
itan district—‘‘ the greater New York’’ that 
is to be, and that full soon—Dr. Meredith 
graphically pictured the opposing forces of 
good and of evil already in conflict and to 
contest still more violently as the years go 
on, and gloried in the prospective fight for 
Christ and His truth on this grandest field 
the earth affords. 

None who heard the doctor’s strong and 
earnest plea for the planting and nourishing 
of true churches of the Pilgrims will ever 
doubt his sincere loyalty to the denomina- 
tion in whose bounds he was not born, but 
which he deliberately chose in his mature 
years. 

Dr. H. A. Stimson of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle spoke of Congregationalism in the 
West. Admitting the crudeness of the West 
in many lines as compared with the refine- 
ment and culture of the East, he called at- 
tention to the results accomplished in the 
two sections, and by a very striking array 
of facts justified his hearty praise of Western 
Congregational churches and Christians for 
their incessantly wakeful activity, individual 
consecration, marked benevolence, self-sac- 
rifice and hunger for spiritual results. He 
gave touching instances of rarely equaled 
self-denial on the part of business men in 
Western cities that they might send the 
gospel to others around them, and matched 
these with gifts no less liberal and personal 
labors no less arduous on the part of con- 
secrated Western women, denying them- 
selves in most touching ways for the good 
of others. As one instance of this gener- 
osity he compared the missionary offer- 
ings of $5,000 by the women of eighty 
young churches in Missouri with the $9,000 
raised for the same purpose by the women 
of 300 churches in a great Middle State. 
Referring to Dr. Meredith’s exhortation to 
rich men about to make their wills that 
they should bequeath large sums to home 
missions and church building, Dr. Stimson 
said that such an exhortation was not heard 
in the West. They were all alive and their 
plans were for giving and working now . 
while they lived and not after they were 
dead. Our churches in the West waited for 
translation, not to heaven, but to Congrega- 
tional unity, help and sympathy. So closed 
this season’s series of interesting and profit- 
able meetings, one of the most valuable of 
which was this last. 
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Union Theological Seminary graduated a 
class of forty at its recent Commencement, 
four of whom made addresses on these 
themes: The Christ of Today, Things 
Which Cannot be Shaken, The Power of 
Feeling and The Prophet’s Work. Presi- 
dent Hastings addressed the graduates and 
the diplomas were presented by the vener- 
able Charles Butler, president of the direc- 
tors, now past his ninetieth year, who has 
been one of the firmest friends and largest 
benefactors of the institution from its foun- 
dation in 1836. A lifelike portrait of the 
late Prof. Henry B. Smith was presented 
to the seminary by Dr. Hamlin of Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the name of the alumni, at 
whose expense it was procured. 

Drs. Schaff and Deems are still disabled 
by their attacks of paralysis, though not 
without hopes of ultimate recovery. Dr. 
John R, Paxton, Dr. Hastings’s successor 
in the pastorate of the West Presbyterian 
Church, is laid aside temporarily from his 
pulpit for surgical treatment in the Presby- 
terian hospital. Dr. W. M. Taylor left the 
city this week for his family’s summer home 
on the Jersey coast. His friends will be 
glad to hear that he is greatly improved in 
health and has fair prospect of an early re- 
sumption of his prolific pen. 

The annual report of the board of excise 
just rendered shows the source of the largest 
share of the shameful vice and corruption 
which so terribly disgraces.our city. It re- 
ports 7,783 open drinking places that are 
licensed by the board—only a small part of 
these resorts which are doing their polluting 
work night and day. Of 13,117 applications 
for license 9,487 were granted, the city re- 
ceiving therefor no less than $1,569,525. It 
would be interesting to know how much the 
traffic has cost the city and its citizens in 
money, not to speak of the immeasurable 
misery, crime, disease and death caused 
thereby. 

This is the day of the annual Sunday 
school parade for which Brooklyn is famous. 
The skies in the morning threatened rain, 
but at eleven o’clock the church bells gave 
notice that the parade would not be post- 
poned, and though the clouds were heavy 
and the air had on it that sharp east wind 
edge which tells so plainly of Boston the 
children sped to their schools and churches, 


and by early afternoon every division was in 


motion. Besides the regular Sunday school 
and city dignitaries Governor Flower went 
over and with Mayor Boody addressed a large 
section of the schools in Dr. Talmage’s Tab- 
ernacle. After that he reviewed the proces- 


~ sion in the streets ‘and in Prospect Park. 


Word comes across the river tonight that 
70,000 children were in the columns, and the 
sight was even more beautiful than last 
year’s display. This was the sixty-fourth 
anniversary of the parade. 


— May 26. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


\ One of the members of the New South 


Wales House of Assembly, Mr. Want, has 
been giving his constituents his opinion 
about that body. Among other things he 
said: *‘le had been asked why he was not 
more frequently in the House. Well, a pan- 
tomime once a year was enough for him. 
. .. The legislative assembly was nothing 
more nor less than an absolute burlesque. 
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Its deliberations were a travesty on common 
sense. Its proceedings had been degraded 
to the level of a brickyard row or a Billings- 
gate fish market.” The assertions of a par- 
tisan must be discounted to some extent, 
but there is no question that the New South 
Wales is at the present time a shocking ex- 
ample to all the other Australian parlia- 
ments. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that even those who have long 
been accustomed to wash their hands of 
politics are beginning to take an interest 
in them, Among others, ministers are be- 
ginning to consider how they can help for- 
ward the agitation for “clean legislators’? — 
men who will take a real and hearty interest 
in measures dealing with the liquor traffic, 
the social evil and other questions which 
have to do with the moral welfare of the 
people. There is a general feeling among 
ministers that if they should place them- 
selves under the suspicion of being veiled 
agents for any political party they would 
soon find themselves in trouble with their 
flocks. At the same time, there is a clamant 
need for public leaders who can take a dit- 
ferent view of political questions from that 
entertained by those who run the political 
machines. I hear of more sermons being 


preached on the application of Christianity 


to social and political life than at any pre- 
vious time during my experience. More- 
over, I know that the Ministerial Associ- 
ation in one district, at least, proposes to 
cail an informal conference of Christian 
men connected with the churches in the 
electorate of the district and see if they 
can induce these men (who will belong to 
different political parties) to use their influ- 
ence in favor of the choice of candidates 
for Parliament whose record of personal 
character is clean and who will take a real 
interest in legislation for the moral welfare 
of the people. 

After months of weary waiting the néw 
local option bill has been read before the 


“assembly for the first time, and comes on 


for the second reading next Wednesday 
(April 19). Eyen so much was not accom- 
plished without a struggle. The measure 
has suffered as much, perhaps, from the 
timidity, or half-heartedness of its intro- 
ducer, Hon. John Kidd, postmaster- general, 
as from the fierceness of its opponents, . He 
weakly accepted the insertion of a com- 
pensation clause. Happily this has been 
cast ‘out of the bill. As it now stands it 
provides for the taking of a vote on requisi- 
tion of not less than one-tenth of the elect- 
ors in any electoral district for one of three 
things: (1) prohibition or (2) reduction of 
licenses to a specified number; (3) preven- 
tion of the issue of new licenses. Those on 
the electoral roll for the district are quali- 
fied to vote. If prohibition is carried the 
vote may not be challenged before five years 
have elapsed; if a reduction is carried two 
years must elapse; if the prevention of the 
issue of new licenses is carried no further 
poll can be taken on that resolution, but 
after two years it may be taken on the first 
and second resolutions. Such are the lead- 
ing provisions of the last local option bill, 
but I think betting men would take very 
long odds against its passage into law dur- 
ing the present session of Parliament. 

As a sign of the times I may mention 
that within the last fortnight two banks 
have suspended payment, the Commercial 
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Bank of Australia and the English, Scottish 
and Australian Chartered Bank. ‘The for- 
mer held deposits to the amount of £11,- ° 
948,237, the latter to the amount of £5,'758,- 
663. The exception to the dreary tale of 
national deficits is New Zealand. This col- 
ony has reduced its liabilities during the 
past two years by £440,000. It has ab- 
stained from borrowing for the last three 
years and’intends to do so for the next two 
years. But the most importaut item of 
news from New Zealand is that there is a 
probability of female suffrage very soon 
being passed into law in that colony. The 
government have announced that they in- 
tend to ‘insist’? on their proposals for 
female suffrage being carried next session, 
and as they seem strong enough to carry 
any bill on which they have set their mind 
we may see before the year is out one of 
the most noteworthy political experiments 
of modern times in operation. The latest 
returns give the population of Australasia 
as 8,984,629, of whom 650,433 inhabit New 
Zealand. If female suffrage should get 
itself established over one-sixth of Austral- 
asia there is little doubt that it will spread 
over the other five-sixths. 

Talking of New Zealand I observe that a 
Y. P. S. C. E. convention has lately been 
held in Auckland. There are fourteen soci- 
eties in that colony with 520 members. 
The New Zealand Endeavorers are but a 
small part—probably about a thirtieth— 
of the Endeavor host in Australasia, but 
they will grow. Since Dr. Clark’s visit last 
September the movement has grown, It 
has not advanced by leaps and bounds, as 
some thought it would, but it has gone 
steadily forward. In New South Wales we 
have now about one hundred societies, 
which is about double the number that 
were in existence when Dr. Clark visited 
us. During the Easter week a conference 
of leaders was held in Melbourne, when it 
was resolved to form an Australasian En- 
deavor Union. This will cover six out of 
the seven colonies. The seventh (New 
Zealand) has always seemed a little too far 
from the others to come comfortably into 
the federal fold. The Y. P. S.C. E. has a 
monthly paper, the Golden Link, which goes 
all over the colonies. It has a circulation 
of nearly 5,000 copies and is increasing at 
the rate of from 150 to 200 copies per 
month. Recently a movement began for 
the formation of local unions. This is still 


in progress. WwW. A. 
4 a 


OURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


The new candidate for favor, McClure’s 
Magazine, contains an interview with Thomas 
A. Edison, the greatest of modern inventors. 
Edison says he is about to turn his attention 
to one of the greatest of problems, viz., “the 
direct control of the energy which is stored up 
in coal,” which, if attained, he believes would 
have a mightier influence upon civilization 
than the development of the steam engine or 
electricity. ‘‘ Yes, it can be done. I am sure 
of that. Some of the details I have already 
mastered, I think; at least, I am sure that I 
know the way to go to work to master them.” 
It is interesting to find this great genius say- 
ing: “I tell you that no person can be brought 
into close contact with the mysteries of na- 
ture, or make a study of chemistry, without 
being convinced that behind it all there is su- 
preme intelligence. I am convinced of that 
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and I think that I could, perhaps I may some- 
time, demonstrate the existence of such intel- 
ligence through the operation of these mysteri- 
ous laws with the certainty of a demonstra- 
tion in mathematics.” 

Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford Seminary 
contributes an open letter to the June Century 
ou Wanted—Specialists in Church Music. He 
says: ‘There is a noble opening for a school 
exclusively devoted to training church musi- 
cians. The conditions of admission should be 
simply genuine Christian enthusiasm, a de- 
clared intention to serve the musical needs 
‘of the churches and reasonable musical apti- 
tude. Courses should be provided for both 
organists and singers, but all should have 
minute discipline as leaders and teachers. . . 
The entire management should be in Christian 
hands. The aim should be immediate practi- 
cal utility rather than artistic achievement. 
Instruction for those who do not mean to be 
primarily church musicians should be left 
entirely to other schools. Courses should be 
so arranged as to permit students to accom- 
plish much in a short time. Certificates 
should be granted for demonstrated attain- 
ments. To establish confidence and preclude 
misuse the enterprise should be connected 
with some recognized institution, preferably 
a theological seminary, though sectarianism 
should be avoided.”’ 

H. C. Merwin wittily and thoughtfully de- 
scribes A National Vice in the June Atlantic. 
The vice is ‘undue gregariousness.’”’ He af- 
firms that ‘‘ the gregarious habit sharpens the 
wits but dulls the higher intellectual pow- 
ers. ... The admitted decline of intellectual 


power in New England— accompanied, no - 


doubt, by an increase of information on the 
part of the average man—has kept pace with 
the advance tide of gregarious habits... . 
‘We descend to meet,’ is a saying of Emerson. 


. .. Im respect to decency of thought and of: 


language, the solitary workman will surpass 
the gregarious one. . . . If theessence of good 
breeding is simplicity, it may be said that the 
essence of vulgarity is a want of simplicity.” 
Agnes Repplier reminds the socialist dreamer, 
in her article on Ennui, that the further we 
escape from the evil of want the nearer we 
inevitably draw to the evil of ennui, and she 
defines the very soul and essence of ennui to 
be ‘not virtuous disgust which revolts at the 
disclosure of another’s faults, but that deep 
and deadly ennui of life which welcomes evil 
as a distraction.” 

The eminent jurist, Hon. T. M. Cooley, 
gives, in the June Forum, his reasons for 
opposing Hawaiian annexation. He believes 
that, ‘unless we are to treat the American 
and English settlers upon the islands as per- 
sons entitled to establish for themselves in- 
stitutions at will, regardless of the wishes of 
the remainder of the people, we cannot for a 
moment sanction what is proposed; but, if we 
make the recognition and give effect to their 
will by receiving the proposed gift, we are 
bringing incongruous elements into a Union 
never formed to ‘receive them, and we are 
justifying an extension of the Constitution 
formed for the government of a Union of har- 
monious and contiguous States of the North 
American continent so as to bring under its 
rule as a part of that Union countries inhab- 
ited by races radically different in physical 
and also mental characteristics to those by 
and for whom the Union was established, in 
whatever quarter of the globe we may find 
them.” Frederic Harrison has a slashing 
attack upon the naturalistic school of modern 
artists in his article on Decadence in Modern 
Art. He says, with truth: ‘There is no bet- 
ter ground that art should be independent of 
all other human activity, or be more of a law 
unto itself, than that literature or industry 
should be.... There never was, and never 
will be, any epoch of great art which had not 
its own religious, social or national enthusi- 
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asm, its recognized ideals of beauty or happi- 
ness, its sense that the duty of art was to 
minister to a nobler life.” 

Rev. Dr. Almon Gunnison, in the Christian 
Leader, gives his reasons for believing that a 
decay of public conscience is everywhere ap- 
parent. He points to the passage of the Geary 
law, the opening of the Columbian Exposition 
on Sunday, the betrayal of the people by State 
legislatures, and the discarding of even a sem- 
blance of respect for public sentiment in mu- 
nicipal politics: ‘‘There have always been 
selfish defrauders of public and private right, 
but there has always been an equal selfishness 
to guard against them. But now not only 
does there seem to be a decay of public con- 
science, an inability to flame up in great vol- 
canic wrath against injustice, deceit and crime 
against the public welfare, but there seems to 
be a craven private conscience which does not 
even command a man to resent the spoliation 
of his own house. Anarchy is one of the 
greatest calamities of a State. It has this 
mitigation, that the chaos is wrought by a 
force that cannot be resisted, and that many 
participate in the spoils. A sadder calamity 
is the one that threatens our greater cities, a 
stealthy corruption of civic morality through 
adroit but wicked plotters, and a despoiling 
which enriches the few because they have the 
audacity to take what the many will not 
defend.”’ 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, inasymposium 
on The Coffee House as an Offset to the Saloon, 
in the Christian at Work, says: ‘‘ The wonder 


‘is that benevolent men in New York should 


have rested content with one effort and one 
failure to establish a coffee house on the Eng- 
lish plan. Under present conditions the saloon 
is a necessity, and I believe what I once heard 
a man say of the London gin palaces is true of 
our own saloons, ‘ Bad as they are they have 
saved the working man from insanity.’” 


Jacob A. Riis says: ‘‘ We shall be on some- 


thing like equal terms with the devil at last 
when the beginning has really been made of a 
really respectable competition with a saloon.” 
Rey. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst says: “‘ The saloon is 
the poor man’s clubroom, and until some bet- 
ter place is provided it will take a good deal 
more than legislation to prevent his using the 
best that is at present at his disposal.” 

By the admission of the conservative Pres- 
byterian the West controlled the election of 
the moderator of the General Assembly. The 
Interior hopes the Briggs case will be sent back 
to take its regular order. ‘A decree of the 
assembly a year further removed from the 
recent conflict of tongues would have much 
greater weight, having been arrived at after 
the most scrupulous observance of all the 
rights and protections provided by our polity 
for an accused person.” The Christian Advo- 
cate believes that granting the full liberty 
demanded by Professor Briggs, the disintegra- 
tion not only of Calvinism but of the evan- 
gelical system would be rapid and remediless. 
“To the outside observer the situation ap- 


‘pears to admit of no compromise which can 


endure without the destruction of what the 
first (conservative) and second (moderate) sec- 
tions hold vital. The philosophy of the Refor- 
mation is to be tested under circumstances 
quite unlike any other that ever took place.’ 

The Catholic Review shows that the Bible 
still has a relatively inferior place in the 
teaching equipment of that communion: ‘ Of 
course, Catholics do not read the Bible with 
the idea of finding out the truth. They have 
the truth already, taught them by the church, 
and if they are in doubt on any subject they 
go to their pastor or spiritual director to be in- 
structed. This is on the Scriptural principle 
that ‘the priest’s lips should keep knowledge 
and the people should seek the law at his 
mouth.’ Still the people, especially intelli- 
gent Catholics, should read the Bible.’ The 
same journal has the audacity to declare, 


“There has been no‘ hostility ’ of the Catholic 
Church to public schools. Public schools owe 
their origin to the Catholic Church.”’ 
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THE FAIR TO EASTERN EYES. 
ag 


One month of the six during which the 
World’s Columbian Exposition is scheduled 
to continue has passed, and at the end of 
these first thirty days it is natural and 
proper to ask, What of its success thus far? 
In answering this query one is compelled to 
take into consideration the difficulties in- 
cidental to the launching of so vast an en- 
terprise, and to recognize the fact that the 
first month can hardly be prophetic of the 
remaining five. At the same time, if he 
writes from the point of view of the present, 
he is compelled to admit that the words, 
‘‘an unqualified and triumphal success,’’ 
cannot yet be penned regarding the Interna- 
tional Exposition of 1893. Compared with 
the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876 and 
the two Paris exhibitions since then, the 
Chicago Fair at this time may not be rela- 
tively so far in the rear, but contrasted with 
the expectations of its sanguine promoters 
there is quite a gap between anticipation 
and realization. 

In the matter of attendance, for instance, 
instead of the fifty to one hundred thousand 
paid admissions daily, which certain proph- 
ets foresaw, the number of visitors has 
fallen usually far short of the former fig- 
ures, and on some days the persons who 
have entered the gates on passes have out- 
numbered those who purchased tickets. As 
yet the majority of the attendants are from 
Chicago and its vicinity, although the vesti- 
bule expresses are bringing a good many 
individuals and parties from New England 
and other more distant sections of the coun- 
try, while every day since the first of the 
month has seen the arrival of a large con- 
tingent of Raymond excursionists, who are 
quartered at the company’s elegant new 
hotel close to Jackson Park. There is 
plenty of room yet in Chicago and an abun- 
dance to eat, too, nor need one be the victim 
of extortioners unless he wants to be. In 
fact, at certain big and somewhat dreary- 
appearing caravansaries, erected for this 
season only, he can probably make his own 
terms, for there is no use denying that a 
good many investments in hotels ‘and res- 
taurants and side-shows are not beginning 
to yield as yet even diminutive réturns. 

For this general backwardness the weather 
comes in for its full share of blame, and 
rightly, for whatever the Chicago climate 
may have been in other years this season 
‘“‘the spring comes slowly up this way,’ 
and here on the very edge of June we have 
been shivering and wishing we had brought 
our winter overcoats and wondering how 
many more days will go by before we 
shall see sun or stars. This inclement 
weather has been one factor in delaying the 
completion of the buildings and of the ex- 
hibits, though it is hard to extenuate on 
this score the tardiness in getting some 
prominent displays into shape. As it is 
now the swash of the waters of Lake-Michi- 
gan finds an antiphonal response in the 
sound of the hammer and the saw, and the 
array of big boxes just emptied of their 
contents or waiting to be unpacked reminds 
one of a huge dry goods establishment get- 
ting ready for its spring trade. 
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Another cause of the small attendance 
thus far has been the unwillingness of the 
railroads to reduce their rates. There is 
general and outspoken disapproval of this 
policy, but as yet remonstrance has been 
ineffective. Very likely the cut may come 


later...Then, too, the petty controversies 


and differences in the official board of man- 
agers have certainly not inured to the ad- 
vantage of the fair. These are, perhaps, inci- 
dental to the start and, with so many de- 
partments jealous for their prerogatives, it 
can hardly be expected that all friction will 
be avoided. But such a ferment as arose 
over the continuance of Theodore Thomas 
as musical director, and such a notification 
as has just gone to the authorities to the 
effect that seventeen of the most important 
foreign countries participating in the ex- 
hibit and hundreds of American exhibitors 
will withdraw their displays if the one man 
system of prize award proposed by the na- 
tional commission is persisted in, show that 
the management has not been uniformly 
fortunate and perhaps not always fair in its 
decisions. 

A signal instance of mismanagement cer- 
tainly is their handling of the Sunday ques- 
tion. The pulse of Christian’ sentiment 
here, as elsewhere, beats strongly for Sun- 
day closing, and this prevalent feeling in 
the churches is re-enforced by the voices of 
many who, while not indisposed to an open- 
ing of the gates under certain restrictions, 
are yet disgusted with the attitude of the 
authorities of the fair toward the action by 
Congress. The gates will be opened tomor- 
row (May 28) and inasmuch as every effort 
has been made by the friends of Sunday 
opening to rally the multitudes in force no 
doubt there will be a large attendance. 
That the almighty dollar is the hinge on 
which the whole matter turns is -plain from 
the declaration of President Higinbotham 
that the directory cannot afford to permit 
the fair to be unremunerative on Sunday. 
Moreover the railroads, which are planning 
for great excursions, have been strenuous 
advocates of opening. 

That the battle is altogether lost not every 
one is ready to concede. Much will turn 
on the legal proceedings just instituted. If 
Sunday opening prevails no doubt the fair 
will forfeit the support of a good many con- 
scientious people, some of whom are already 
canceling their ordersforrooms. Yet Chris- 
tian sentiment here does not favor a general 
boycott since it is not clear to the bulk of 
church people that they are called upon to 
forego all the privileges of the fair because 


_they have been defeated after a brave and 


prolonged fight... 
The congresses are so distinct a feature, 
being held seven miles from Jackson Park, 


' that they will probably not suffer in any of 


the vicissitudes of the fair. This week the 
newspaper fraternity has had its innings, 


_ the men and women of the quill rallying 


here in good numbers from all sections of 
the country. For four days the editors and 
publishers of secular papers had the right 
of way, and then the representatives of the 
religious press took the platform, while 
simultaneously in another hall of the im- 
posing Art Palace the women who wield the 
quill conferred together, extolled what they 
have already achieved and stimulated one 
another to better service. In all the meet- 
ings of the week the power of the press has 
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been a favorite theme, and the ethical side 
of newspaper work has received a gratifying 
measure of emphasis. 

This sober estimate of the Columbian Ex- 
position and its accessories up to date is not 
meant to detract an iota from the meed of 
glory which it has already won. Lavish as 
the Chicago correspondents are, and justly 
may be, in their use of adjectives, it is not 
possible to exaggerate the beauty and the 
majesty of the exposition as a whole. Would 
that every man, woman and child of intelli- 
gent years in the United States could see it! 
One glimpse from a vantage point like the 
Administration Building of the marvels of 
architecture in the fair White City, lovelier 
than a poet’s fancy or a maiden’s dream, 
would repay a journey of a thousand leagues. 

Chicago, May 277. HiEA Bs 
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A GLIMPSE AT ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY R. DEWITT MALLARY. 


Washington is a center of Roman Catholic 
power, prestige and propagandism. This is 
not the result of immigration, it is the prod- 
uct of natural growth and development, 
whose early beginnings reach back to a 
period coetaneous with the laying of the 
foundations of the Republic. The strength 
and flavor of age are seen in the fact that 
many of the ‘first families’’ are Catholic. 
Yonder, on the hights of Georgetown, lift- 
ing its turrets and spires high above the 
surrounding country and commanding a su- 
perb river view ddwn the Potomac, we be- 


hold a university under Jesuit auspices,’ 


already past the centenary of its existence. 
Churches are pointed out here and there 
which date back through the century to 
their organization. 


But other circumstances than that of age 
have contributed to shed luster upon the 
Roman Catholic Church in the District. 
The presence of the ablegate of the reign- 
ing pontiff, the frequent visits of the cardinal 
from the neighboring and ancient see of 
Baltimore, the residence of a diplomatic 
corps, many of whom are Catholigs, the erec- 
tion of a new university on a’ scale with 
which no other Catholic institution in this 
country is commensurate, the crush of yis- 
itors in Washington, many of whom are of 
the Catholic faith, and the appearance in 
the local pulpits and chancels of renowned 
prelates arouse and sustain an intense esprit 
de eorps. Well-filled churches, numerous 
parochial schools and divers institutions of 
an educational, monastic or charitable char- 
acter greet one in the city and its environs, 
and a weekly religious newspaper bulletins 
the church news and scoffs at Protestantism, 


It has been my privilege during a two 
montks’ residence at the capital this spring 
to study the Catholicism of the District, 
following with the ‘‘ ordinary’’ the service 
of the mass, and that not once, not twice 
only, but again and again, listening, pencil 
in hand, to the sermons of some of the 
greatest dignitaries of the church, visiting 
the universities, conversing often and long 
with priests, poring over Catholic literature 
in libraries and bookstores, examining pa- 
rochial text-books and reading from week 
to week the Catholic papers—this sort of 
study marshals facts to the fore and rele- 
gates suspicions to their place of contempt. 
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It is in no spirit of persecution but of open 
debate that I dare to assert that the facts 
overwhelmingly justify the charge that the 
Catholic Church is the foe of liberty, of 
truth and of the spirit and. genius of our 
American institutions. 

It is the foe of liberty. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church anathematizes the “‘ free spirit”’ 
as much as the Unitarian Church apothe- 
osizes it. The imposition of the reign of 
intellectual absolutism fetters the spirit of 
honest inquiry and makes the academic aim 
of a university, which should be the pursuit 
and acquisition of pure truth, not only farci- 
cal but impossible. There is no liberty to 
doubt in the Catholic Church, hardly any to 
think. Its priests are, and must be, intel- 
lectual automatons, all saying the same little 
lesson they have been taught to say. Yet 
in this tyranny there is hope that Catholic 
manhood will some day break the withes of 


absolutism: like tow. As I have moved 


among Catholics I have discovered no 
traces of the existence of independence 
Save on questions of discipline on which no 
ex cathedra decision has been pronounced. 
But man is man, and beneath the frock of the 
ecclesiastic there is a spirit of manhood 
that will not always drag its chain. Protes- 
tantism must call off its dogs of persecution 
if it wishes to see that day approaching. 
The unity secured by force will go to pieces 
when the unity made necessary by defense 
has no longer cause for existence. 

It is a matter of much greater portent 
that the Catholic Church should be the foe 
of plain, common honesty, because this of- 
fense impairs our confidence in her. The 
Catholic ‘“‘way of writing history,” as Mr. 
Gore says, ‘tis to manipulate facts, to make 
out a case, and ultramontane writers do 
not behave as men who are loyally seeking 
the light or endeavoring to present facts as 
they are.’’? I have been appalled to read in 
the parochial text-book on general history 
the rehabilitation of such historical facts as 
the Reformation, the Inquisition, the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, the atrocities of 
‘Bloody Mary’’ and of Alya—all of which 
are narrated with a masterful use of the 
suppresio vert. Huss is represented as 
burned by civil edict wholly. Luther was 
tainted with a vein of insanity. The Pope 
did not order Te Deums sung after the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew because heretics 
suffered. In that massacre only 872 persons 
were killed. Ranke’s History of the Popes 
was written to spite the pontiff who would 
not let him consult some books in the Vati- 
can library! It was said in one of my Cath- 
olic papers the other day, in reviewing 
Janssen’s History of Germany, that it ‘ pul- 
verized with the artillery of research the 
Protestant glorification of the epoch known 
as that of the Reformation.’’ From Spalding 
and Lingard down to the veriest text-book 
prepared under the supervision of the hi- 
erarchy for use in parochial schools this 
same petty spirit of historical perversion is 
exhibited. It is as false as it is childish 
and narrow. Even the readers in these 
schools are an offense against common hon- 
esty, as they set forth eulogy after eulogy 
of the Roman Church culled from the vast 
range of Protestant literature! Who ever 
heard of a like compliment being returned 
in all the extent of Catholic utterances and 
writings? It is dishonest to represent to 
the Catholic youth that the real sentiments 
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of the quasi-panegyrical writers, whose 
names are found in their text-books, were 
favorable to their church! 

It may be a matter of little interest to 
us that absolutism and prevarication ‘‘ wear 
the livery of heaven,’’ but we are concerned, 
as American citizens, to know what is to 
be the outcome of this parochial system of 
education, and it is right here that the 
Roman Church shows itself at war with 
the spirit of our national institutions. The 
clamor of the Catholic papers which lie on 
my table is constant and bitter, bewailing 
the injustice that Catholics should be taxed 
to support the public school. Move among 
the priests and you will hear this protest 
often expressed, as I did one: day out at 
Georgetown University, where I was argu- 
ing with one of the faculty that to release 
Catholics from taxation was only to release 
all other sects, and so by the multiplication 
of innumerable parochial schools to empty 
and. make havoc of our public schools. 
‘*Let the public schools be destroyed!’’ he 
said. ‘‘The public school system should 
be done away with. Why should the na- 
tion compel us to have our children taught 
infidelity?”’ It is in vain that we urge that 
the public schools are not godless, in vain 
that we point out that we did eliminate the 
Bible and the Lord’s Prayer to gratify the 
protest of those who now make the fling 
thatthose schools are secular, in vain that 
we show that the rise of numberless paro- 
chial schools not only destroys the common 
school system but increases the teaching 
force wholly out of proportion to the needs 
of children of school age in a given com- 
munity, in vain that we hint that a parochial 
school education is not broad and that the 
scholars of Catholic parochial schools show 
no better morals than those of our common 
schools, in vain that we insist that religious 
education for the young may be provided 
at home or Sunday school—the public school 
must go! Is this loyalty to the spirit of 
our American institutions? The Catholics 
are now bending every energy to make a 
grand parochial school exhibit .at the 
World’ Fair, so as to add point to their 
clamor for release from taxation. The day 
that our public school system is destroyed 
we might as well write ‘‘Ichabod”’ over 
our national fanes and temples. 

I have left myself scant space in which to 
speak of a series of Lenten sermons which 
I heard delivered in the cathedral to im- 
mense audiences by Bishop Keane, rector of 
the Catholic University and within recent 
months honored with invitations to address 
Yale College and the Unitarian Association 
of Boston. As.f have listened to these ser- 
mons it has been a study to me to guess 
how a man of such erudition, such enlight- 
enment and such earnestness could so hitch 
his intellectual wagon to arrant dogmatism 
and then damn everybody that did not do the 
same! There were four of these sermons. 
‘The last, on Jesus the Bread of Life, being 
an elaborate defense, on exegetical, histor- 
ical, philosophical and practical grounds, of 
the Roman doctrine of the real presence. 
It was of this final sermon of the series that 
I took full notes. Its exegetical argument 
, was to prove that the New Testament gave 
no hint that the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was to be regarded as a memorial 
ordinance simply, a position which the 
preacher stigmatized, combatted, vilified 
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and satirized throughout the sermon, even 
going so far as to let his antipathy to the 
Protestant doctrine of the communion ex- 
tend to those who held it, whom he char- 
acterized as having ‘‘ poor, miserable, fee- 
ble minds,’”’ and whom he pronounced out 
of the pale of salvation, because they de- 
nied the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
Luther coming in for his share of abuse. 
From the exegetical argument, with calum- 
niations thrown in, the erudite bishop pro- 
ceeded to review the historical defenses of 
the Roman doctrine, getting in a rap at the 
Reformation, which as a word sticks in the 
throat of a Catholic and so it is called a 
‘*revolt,’” borrowing thus a word of the 
pontiff Leo X., who pronounced that tre- 
mendous religious upheaval which began 
during his reign ‘‘a little revolt of some 
German priests, that’s all.” Passing to the 
philosophical argument he said that if once 
you allow the miraculous power of almighty 
God it is not difficult to believe that He can, 
and does, convert the bread and wine of the 
eucharist at Catholic altars into the very 
flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. But the 
climax was reached when he argued that 
this doctrine of the real presence accounted 
for the well-filled Catholic churches, as its 
denial accounted for the emptiness of Prot- 
estant churches. ‘‘ They have taken away 
the real presence from Westminster Ab- 
bey,’’ he said, ‘‘and have turned it into a 
graveyard; and similarly the churches which 
do not hold this doctrine are tombs.”’ 

It goes without saying that these sermons 
of Bishop Keane were scholarly, earnest 
and from his standpoint severely logical. 
He is fairly entitled to the name of being a 
great preacher, but these discourses, com- 
ing from one who has the name of being a 
liberal teacher of the Roman Church, indi- 
cate the width of the chasm which separates 
Romanists from Protestants. 
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XXII, THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
COLONY. _ 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 
bi 


It is worth while to consider somewhat 
more connectedly the history of the Plym- 
outh Colony on its business side, even at 
the cost of some repetition of facts already 
stated. The Virginia Company had been 
formed in England in 1606 in order to 
In 
fact there were two companies, also called 
colonies, the First, or Southern, which was 
to colonize the territory between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-first degrees of North lati- 
tude, and the Second, ,or Northern, which 
was allotted the territory between the thirty- 
eighth and forty-fifth degrees, their grants 
overlapping. The grants of the two colo- 
nies were included in the same patent, 
issued by King James on April 10, 1606. 
Each company was to be governed by a 
council of thirteen members. The First, or 
London, Company was that with which the 
Pilgrims had their earlier dealings and it 
soon appropriated exclusively the title of 
the Virginia Company, the other often being 
called the Plymouth Company. The coun- 
cil of the former was divided by factions 
when negotiaticns with the Pilgrims- were 
begun, but after some delays, it granted a 
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patent, intended to cover the case of the 
Pilgrims, to a Mr. John Wincob. He in- 
tended to accompany them but did not, 
nor was any use ever made of this patent. 
In 1619 or early in 1620 a commercial com- 
pany had been formed, of some seventy per- 
sons chiefly living in or near London, called 
the Merchant Adventurers. It was not a 
regular corporation but a kind of partner- 
ship, and, although it professed to have a 
partly religious aim, it was chiefly, if not 
wholly, intent on pecuniary gain. This com- 
pany, among the managers of which Thomas 
Weston was prominent, undertook to back 
the Pilgrims financially, to aid in equipping 
them, and to furnish them with supplies 
until they could support themselves. An 
agreement was made of which the principal 
features were the provisions that the mutual 
relation should continue seven years, that 
until the end of that period all profits should 
be held in common, and that then all the 
houses, lands and goods of the colony aad 
all profits should be divided equally, the 
Adventurers taking half and the colonists 
half. The records are somewhat vague but 
it appears that these conditions were modi- 
fied, upon the insistence of the Pilgrims 
when they reached Southampton, so as to 
insure the whole property in the colony to 
the settlers at the end of the seven years, 
and to secure to each of them from the out- 
set the right to work two days in every week 
for himself instead of devoting his whole 
time to labor for the general advantage. 
Certainly these modifications were reasen- 
able, but probably it was partly on their ac- 
count and partly because of the previous 
disputes among the Adventurers that some 
of them withdrew wholly and others con- 
tributed reluctantly and scantily, so that in- 
terest in the undertaking largely died out, 
and the Pilgrims were neglected grossly. 
It has been mentioned earlier that they ac- 
tually had to sell some of their provisions 
in order to sail for America free of debt. 
Weston, although professing to be loyal to 
tliem, was especially grudging in his help. 
Of course the success of the colony depended 
upon a sufficient, not to say a liberal, equip- 
ment, and if ordinary men and women had 
formed the Pilgrim band, it would have 


been doomed before it started, 


As has been said, they had obtained a 
patent from the Virginia, or Southern, Com- 
pany. Only a little while before they had 
started, the Second, the Northern, Com- 
pany, had sent a petition to the king fora 
new act of incorporation, as to which favor- 
able although not, final action, had been 
taken. It was granted on Novy. 8, 1620, ap- 
plied the name New England for the first 
time to the territory concerned, and became 
the basis of subsequent patents. Doubtless 
the Pilgrims were aware of this petition, 
and knew that in Massachusetts their own 
patent could have no force. This was one 
reason why they drew up their own com- 
pact. Circumstances having cut them off 
from the government under which they had 
meant to settle, they saw that they must pro- 
vide, at least temporarily, some substitute. 
of their own. On June 1, 1621, however, a 
new charter, for their benefit, was granted to 
‘« John Peirce and his associates,’’ who were 
among the Adventurers, by ‘‘ the President 
and Council of New England,” apparently 
the managers of the Northern Company, 
within whose jurisdiction the colonists had 
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settled. Two years later Peirce, who does 
not seem to have been much more honora- 
ble than Weston, secretly obtained a much 
more inclusive charter in his own name, 
but he finally was persuaded to turn it over 
to the company of Adventurers. Little is 
known of it, except that Peirce brought 
several lawsuits on account of it against 
others, apparently in vain. 

The letter which announced the new 
charter reached them in the Fortune on 
Noy. 21, 1621. Weston wrote it and re 
proached them bitterly for not having sent 
home a cargo in the Mayflower. During 
the next three or four years several ships 
were sent to the colony at long intervals, 
and a few others touched there on their 
way to Virginia or elsewhere. But they 
brought almost no supplies for the colonists, 
whom the Adventurers neglected shame- 
fully, oblivious of the fact that the perils 
and sufferings of the Pilgrims almost wholly 
prevented their accumulating any merchan- 
dise. They loaded the Fortune with skins 
and clapboards, but she was captured, de- 
tained and plundered by the French, and 
they made what shift they could to find 
cargoes for subsequent vessels, but with no 
great success for some time. Early in 1622 
disagreements among the Adventurers be- 
came so sharp that Weston wrote to the 
colony proposing that the mutual contract 
be abandoned. Governor Bradford pru- 
dently kept this news secret for a time, 
fearing that the courage of his associates 
would fail wholly if they should learn that 
the Adventurers had abandoned them, small 
as had been the aid received from that 
source, and his discretion was justified by a 
subsequent letter from Edward Pickering 
and William Greene, two other Adventurers, 
stating that their company had bought out 
Weston, who had been seeking to deceive 
the Pilgrims and meant toinjure them. He 
soon proceeded to send out ships and set up 
his rival colony at Wessagusset, the speedy 
collapse of which already has been men- 
tioned. : 

In 1623 Edward Winslow was sent back to 
England in the Anne to confer with the 
Adventurers and procure supplies for the 
colony, and in 1625 he returned with cloth- 
ing, a few cattle, and other necessaries, but 
reported a strong hostile faction in the Lon- 
don Company and a great reluctance to allow 
the remainder of the Pilgrims, who had been 
left in Leyden, to join the Plymouth people. 
Meanwhile, the Adventurers had sent over 
a ‘‘pinass,”’ the Little James, to be used as 
a fishing and cruising ship. But she soon 
was wrecked and sunk and after being 
raised was sent back. The next year, 1625, 
she came over again, but was captured by 
the Turks on her return voyage, with her 
load of fish and furs. Another and larger 
ship in company with her carried home a 
full cargo, but rumors of war between Eng- 
land and France caused her to put into one 
or two English ports instead of making 
straight for Bilbao, her destination, and the 
delay cost her her market. In 1624 the col- 
ony, through Winslow and Robert Cush- 
man, the former being in England where 
the latter had 1emained, obtained a patent 
covering land for a fishing station at Cape 
Ann, but no permanent use was made of it. 
In this same year an excellent ship-carpenter 
was sent over to Plymouth, but he soon died, 
and another man, sent out to make salt for 
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them, proved wholly incompetent. Pros- 
perity did not come to them speedily even 
after their fortunes had begun to improve. 

In 1624 their difficulties with John Lyford 
and John Oldham also began. The former 
had just arrived. The latter had come in 
the Anne. Lyford was a reprobate but nom- 
inally a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. Ayowing a wish to join the church 
in Plymouth, he was received and treated 
with great respect. But he and Oldham 
soon were detected in a conspiracy against 
the public welfare. They were tried and 
convicted. The particulars need not be uar- 
rated. Lyford professed deep penitence and 
was pardoned. Oldham was expelled from 
the colony. In 1625 Oldham reappeared, 
more violent than ever, but they dealt with 
him summarily. They 

Apointed a gard of musketers wch he was 
to pass throw, and ever one was ordered to 
give him a thump... with ye but end of 
his musket, and then [he] was conveied tu ye 
water side, wher a boat was ready to cary 


him away. Then they bid him goe & mende 
his maners. 


Not long after he repented and thé Plym- 
outh men were reconciled to him. He set- 
tled at Nantasket, went back to England 
and was active in planning with the Gorges 
family for the settlement of the Bay, re- 
turned to America after the Bay colony 
had been established by others, and lived 
afterwards at Watertown and in 1636 was 
killed by Indians while away from home. 
Lyford also finally was expelled from Plym- 
outh, went to Nantasket and Salem, and 
died in Virginia. These men had friends 
among the London Adventurers, and a dis- 
pute over them finally broke up the com- 
pany. It had been rent by divisions from 
the first, had suffered heavy losses, and 
finally, through Standish and Allerton who 
successively had been sent to England on 
the business, the Pilgrims agreed to pay 
£1,800 within six years, thereby purchasing 
their financial freedom. Allerton paid £200 


-down and brought back £400 worth of sup- 


plies. The colony was reorganized at once 
for better farming and trade, a new patent 
for a fishing station on the Kennebec was 
obtained, and, in spite of their burden of 
debt, they entered courageously upon their 
new and at last independent career. This 
was determined upon in 1627 and 1628, and 
in 1633 they paid off their obligations in full. 


MORAL SHOCKS IN MEDICAL CHAR- 
LATANRY., 


BY REV. WILLIAM R, CAMPBELL, ROXBURY. 


Massachusetts is peculiarly unfortunate in 
having no required standard of qualifica- 
tions for the practice of medicine. Her 
communities therefore suffer more than 
many less civilized in other respects because 
of this laxness. The favorite tack of the 
quack is to pledge an absolute cure of a 
mortal sickness within a specified period. 
The treatment of cancer and consumption 
are favorite subjects for these promises, 
First the ‘‘ doctor’’ sees the patient alone at 
his office or elsewhere, and gives the most 
positive assurances of healing. Then he 
will make like statements to the friends of 
the sufferer singly, but is careful not to lay 
himself liable before two or more persons 
atatime. These individual confidences are 
more effective because each person feels 
they have had imparted to them the secret 
and solemn wisdom of the operator. 
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The visits of the quack are apt to be in- 
frequent. He prefers to be sent for each 
time by a messenger telling of the patient’s’ 
needs. This gives the impression that he is 
avery busy man, Then it insures his get- 
ting his cash in hand before he makes his 
call. He prefers to take the contract whole- 
sale, to care for the case at say fifty dollars 
a month, or for a lump sum of perhaps a 
thousand dollars, with prepayments, When, 
however, the great man does consent to go 
to the residence of his subjects he does'so in 
state, in a carriage with colored driver. His 
stay is apt to be short but considerable is 
said against opiates and morphine. Sundry 
large glass bottles are, however, left on the 
mantelpiece. 

As the disease progresses the “doctor” 
does not show himself -if he can help it at 
the house. He is anticipating the crisis. He 
sends messages about keeping up strength 
and spirits and promises to come but does 
not. Friends become alarmed and question 
the quack closely. This is his opportunity. 
He makes their importunity an occasion of 
assuming an insult to his professional abil- 
ity and for shaking himself clear of the case 
altogether. As death draws on he draws 
out, He does not want to face his victim. 
Then he has a chance to tell and act a lie 
for some other sick one. He can say when 
confronted with the loss of a previous pa- 
tient that he was discharged but if he had 
been allowed to continue he would have 
wrought a cure. 

The condition of the subject of this 
process of deception is serious. Hopes 
have been raised which are invariably and 
finally disappointed. Pain which might 
have been alleviated by a good physician 
has racked the mind and preyents proper 
consideration of the great concerns of the 
soul. The shock of the discovery of the 
fraud shakes faith in mankind and one’s 
self. Then the heart gropes about stunned, 
slow to fasten its affections anywhere and 
even to lay hold of God. Amid the delu- 
Sive expectations of healing, it is not possi- 
ble for the Christian minister or for friends 
to impart much spiritual instruction or give 
help. By the time the hopes of recovery 
are dashed down the poor soul is worn out. 

The outrageous lying about so sacred a 
matter as death leaves an awful impression 
on the patient’s moral nature. The unctuous, 
flattering methods of these charlatans have 
taken their victims away from the control 
of their best counselors and even their own 
households. The protest against employing 
the quack has separated some helpful neigh- 
bor from the bedside where she might have 
brought comfort and a message from the 
Saviour to the sufferer. Now the sense of 
mistake and shame has prevented her being 
recalled. When the patients are dead the 
mischief does not cease. The children and 
friends are so disgusted with the memory 
of the transaction, as well as ashamed of 
the fraud practiced on those they love, that 
they are very slow about rallying to orderly 
and Christian ways. Often, too, the delu- 
sion is not wholly got rid of and goes on to 
curse another generation. 

The vicious mixture of faith and fraud 
still poisons other lives, which become as 
stool pigeons to draw yet more into the 
snare or range of the fowler. There are cer- 
tain sets of people peculiarly liable to be- 
come either the decoys or the prey of these 
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medical hawks. Those who affect Christian 
science or faith healing, and who sneer at 
trained professional physicians, are the ones 
who supply many subjects for the leeches 
of these occult dispensaries. 
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A LOYAL CONGREGATIONALIST. 


BY REV, EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, BALTIMORE, 


In the year 1834 a young man, born in 
West Brookfield and trained to the hard- 
ware trade in Boston, came to Baltimore 
and formed a partnership with the purpose 
of establishing an exclusively American 
hardware business in this city. Despite 
the opposition of importers the undertaking 
throve so well that the firm of Stickney & 
Noyes soon represented over 130 manufac- 
turers, more than any other house in the 
country, and made sales in two-thirds of 
the States of the Union. In the course of 
time Mr. Stickney became himself inter- 
ested in the production of iron, and was 
recognized as one of the leading wholesale 
merchants of the South. As president of 
the Avalon Nail Company and then of the 
Stickney Iron Company he was at the head 
of an immense business, and was accus- 
tomed to refer with satisfaction to the fact 
that during forty years the firms with 
which he has been connected have paid 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad more 
than $6,000,000 for transportation and have 
loaded more than 6,000 vessels, mainly with 
the products of Maryland. In 1876 he re- 
tired, as we say, from business, but only 
to devote himself the more to the business 
of distributing his property for the good 
of others and of the causes he specially 
loved. 

Besides being a sagacious and -successful 
merchant Mr. Stickney was a patriotic citi- 
zen, loyal to the Union in all the dark days 
of the war and in spite of the fact that his 
business depended so much on the South. 
He was a public spirited philanthrepist, al- 
ways responding to the call of need for edu- 
cational or charitable work.. He was a 
genial gentleman of the old school, mingling 
the affability of the South with the quiet 
reserve of New England. He was a meek, 
modest, faithful, persistent Christian, say- 
ing little about his own personal religious 
life, but imparting the fruits of it on every 
hand. He was the soul of preciseness and 
punctiliousness in social and business mat- 
ters, even at his age of eighty-two writing 
all his own letters and overseeing his bach- 
elor home with continual watchfulness. 

But perhaps his deepest passion, next to 
his attachment to his Saviour, was his loyalty 
to his Puritan ancestry and devotion to his 
and their denominational cause, memory 
and traditions. The custodian of the Pil- 
grim Memorial Hall at Plymouth, Mass., 
tells vf his surprise and perplexity when, 
some years ago, a quiet gentleman, entirely 
unknown to everybody, presented himself 
‘to him with the inquiry whether the hall 
was considered a safe depository of such 
precious treasures as it contained. Obliged 
to admit that the hall was not firéproof, he 
was told that this stranger would assume 
the entire cost of making it so and that he 
, ished the work begun and completed as 
soon as possible. Quite aghast at the pro- 
posal he handed the stranger’s card to the 
representatives of the Pilgrim Society, who 
soon found that this was no lunatic but a 


responsible business man, who meant all 
that he said, and more. Later Mr. Stickney 
expressed himself to his pastor as only re- 
gretting that he had not spent more money 
and made it a finer hall. Now Plymouth, 
with Duxbury, receives $74,000 for various 
memorial and improving purposes. 

The First Congregational Church of Balti- 
more was organized in 1865. So soon as it 
became clear that the movement had prom- 
ise of stability, Mr. Stickney, who, like many 
other Northerners, had for years had-an en- 
forced but loyal-membership in a Presby- 
terian church, joined it and was from the 
first one of its main pillars. He also be- 
lieved in the multiplication of Congrega- 
tional churches and in the support of those 
that were feeble. Every one of the four 
churches in Maryland owes to him a large 
share of its existence or growth. He was 
peculiar in his style of giving and liked to 
do some one important thing at his own 
cost and in his own way. At the same time 
he was ready to acquiesce in the decision of 
others, and was neyer known to withdraw 
his contributions because his wishes were 
overruled. 

In spite of his devotion to Congregation- 
alism, or rather because of it, there was 
one standing grievance which he cherished 
against it. It had lost the early predomi- 
nance which it held; it had early given up 
all idea of a mission when it crossed the 
Hudson River, and, even of late years, when 
it had become more self-respecting and self- 
asserting, it had been doing. its mission work 
under vague, general titles, which meant 
nothing to the world at large and left it to 
be inferred that Congregationalism alone 
among the great denominations had no mis- 
sion field or work. Repeatedly, in this sec- 
tion where the churches of his order are lit- 
tle known, did Mr. Stickney encounter the 
disdainful question whether Congregation- 
alists were doing any mission work. His 
friends knew of the American Board, they 
knew, perhaps, of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society or the American Missionary 
Association, but they did not know of any 
great Congregational societies. This be- 
came a source of continual -regret. The 
word American where the word Congrega- 
tional belonged grew to be an offense to 
him. He conferred with the officers of the 
leading societies. He repeatedly expressed 
his determination not to leave money to one 
of these societies which did not have the 
name Congregational where it belonged. It 
seemed to him like denying our very being 
and growing ashamed of the mother who 
bore us, and it was largely at his instigation 
that, about a year ago, the name of the Con- 
gregational Union, which was distasteful to 
him as not expressing the object for which 
it existed, was changed to the title it now 
holds. 

These facts should be known to explain 
the unusual provisions of the will. The es- 
tate will probably amount, by the time it is 
distributed, to about one million dollars. 
Of this sum about $200,000 is given in small 
amounts to the relatives, mainly nephews 
and nieces. The Congregational Church 
Building Society is made the residuary lega- 
tee, and should receive at least $200,000. The 
remainder is distributed among churches, 
colleges, societies and Massachusetts towns. 
But the purpose of Congregationalism runs 
through all the bequests made to Congrega- 


tional objects. The American College and 
Education Society, which receives $5,000 un- 
conditionally, is told.that if it had been - 
called ‘‘ The Congregational College and Ed- 

ucation Society’’ the legacy would have 

been larger. The American Home Mission- : 
ary Society, the American Missionary Asso- 

ciation and the New West Education Com- 

mission receive the sums of $150,000, $50,- 

000, $25,000, respectively, on condition that 

the word ‘‘ Congregational’’ be incorporated 

in their title. Otherwise these sums pass to 

the residuary legatee. The gifts to the col- 

leges are made outright, but all of them are 

practically Congregational. As this is the 

feature of the document which may be most 

discussed, it is only just to give the para- 

graph from Mr. Stickney’s will relating 

thereto: 

While making this bequest I desire to ex- 
press my regret that so many of the societies 
to be benefited under the provisions of this my 
will, which are substantially connected’ with, 
dependent upon and supported by the Congre- 
gational churches, bear names which are not 
distinctive of their position and purposes, and 
my profound conviction that their own inter- 
ests and the interests of Congregationalism 
require that there should be such amendment 
or modification of their name as to show 
clearly their connection and purposes, and 
to express the hope that at an early day 
these societies will make such amendment to 
their names as will clearly express their con- 
nection and aims, and I especially desire to 
express my great gratification that the residu- 
ary legatee in this will, formerly known as 
the ‘‘ American Congregational Union” has 
taken the name of ‘‘ Congregational Church 
Building Society,’”’ which is a true designation 
of the work in which it is engaged and of the 
denomination of Christians which sustains it. 

It may be well that this subject should 
be carefully discussed at this time. Only 
it should be remembered that the whole 
matter has a different look outside of New 
England. In sections where Congregation- 
alism does not predominate, it looks like 
either assumption to claim that these are 
the great ‘‘ American societies’’, or like be- 
ing ashamed of the name we bear and of the 
mother that has borne us. But whatever 
may be the decision in the matter, it is 
provided for that one of the intensest and 
noblest Congregationalists of our day shall 
continue his usefulness in the channels that 
were dearest to him while he lived. With 
rare caution and affection has he provided 
for his own beloved church of which the 
writer is privileged to be pastor; $30,000 
securely invested and the remission of a 
$10,000 mortgage long due the Church 
Building Society will go far to insure: the 
perpetuity of that work in Baltimore to 
which he was so attached. This church 
could never have been founded had it not 
been for large gifts from the North. We 
now return them with interest and say to 
those of New England, ‘‘ Do to others as you 
did for us and again it shall be returned to 
you with multiplied measure.”’ 

Lest, however, it should be supposed that 
Mr. Stickney was at all narrow in these 
bequests, another word should be added. ° 
His gifts reach half round the world, from 
Robert College, in Constantinople, to the 
Pacific Theological Seminary. And they 
go to almost every possible form of charity. 
No less than twenty-one charitable and phil- 
anthropic societies and institutions in Balti- 
more, representing almost every possible 
form of beneficence, are remembered, with 
gifts running from $500 to $4,000 apiece 
and aggregating $34,000. Mr. Stickney 
loved his own home and ecclesiastical 
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family name. But he loved all the more 
truly his neighbors and respected their 
family names. He was an ardent Congre- 
.gationalist. But he was yet more a broad- 
minded, hopeful, helpful Christian, whom 
to know was to honor and to love. 


“~ 
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‘PEWS RENTED OR FREE—WHICH? 


BY REY. RALPH w. BROKAW, SPRINGFIELD. 


““T am glad we are going back again to 
renting pews. People are not yet sanctified 
enough for the free seat System,’”’ Thus 
spoke an intelligent, devoted member of my 
_¢eburch about sixteen months ago. This 
goes straight to the heart of the trouble 
about free pews. It may be ideal to put 
this legend over the doorway of every 
church, ‘‘ Allseats free, all privileges equal.” 
I thought so once and proceeded accord- 
ingly. . After considerable experience and 
more observation I am not nearly so posi- 
tive about it as I was. 

If that legend means that the church is 
free to all, without money and without price, 
like salvation, then it is obviously false to 
the facts, for every church in America, ex- 
cepting those that are endowed, depends 
upon its constituency for its financial proy- 
ender. If it means that everybody has ex- 
actly the same rights within its doors then 
it is equally. untrue, because everybody 
hasn't. Responsibilities regulate rights, and 
always will continue to, no matter what the 
method of seating the worshipers. 

In adopting our method for this purpose 
it is good common sense to take people as 
they are, not as we wish them to be. As 
they are in this stage of their ecclesiastical 
history they are prone to take unfair advan- 
tage of the free seat system even though 
the minister takes a quarter of his preaching 
time to whip up their consciences. They 
shirk the responsibility it imposes. The 
temptation is too great for them and the 
result is that the well inclined and the well 
to do have to shoulder the burdens neg- 
lected by others. Nor is this the worst of 
it, because such shirking and self-excusing 
is an education downward. The more they 
shirk the more they will. Moreover, if, as 
is generally the case, on account of the fact 
that families want to sit together and to be 
sure they can every Sunday, a compromise 
is made and the seats are assigned without 
any reference to the amount subscribed, if 
anything, injustice is done. How? Onthis 
wise. The generous, magnanimous, ear- 
nest Christian whose eye is single to the 
welfare of the kingdom pays as much as he 
can and contents himself with what he can 
get in the way of a pew, with due regard to 
the preferences of his brethren. Whereas 
the stingy, the less earnest, the mean man 
(who is one of a breed all too large even in 
the churches) insists on having the best pos- 
sible seat, no matter about the brethren, and 
pays just as little as common decency will 
allow. 

This goes on and gets worse until justice 
_ calls a halt, saying, ‘“ Alas, alas, for the 
free pew idea!’* When men are thoroughly 
conscientious then there will be no need of 
discussing any specisl method. .All that 
will be needed will be simply a place where 
they can deposit their coutributions. One 
plan will do as well as another, All will 
pay and pay proportionately. No differ- 
ences in persoual appearance or in social 


position on the part of strangers will mod- 
ify their welcome to, or comfort in, the 
church, whether the pews are free or not. 
Pride will be muzzled and there will be no 
‘‘shirks.’’ Supposing, however, that it is 
indisputable that the ideal way is free 
seats, what are we going to do until we get 
the ideal people to put into them? Shall 
we let things run at loose ends and make 
the wet blanket of an annual deficit the 
climax of a year’s work? It seems to me 
that it is wiser far to wait to throw over- 
board a plan that upon the whole is fair, 
business-like and efficient, and that also 
keeps families together, until a greater con- 
scientiousness is developed. 

I know a church (Presbyterian) that is a 
type of many where, after a trial of a dozen 
years, the free pew plan was abandoned 
because of the meanness it occasioned and 
injustice it developed. Not one family left 
the church because of this change, and 
never was that church so prosperous in all 
ways as since the change was made. I be- 
lieve that every church in that section 
which tried the free seat plan has given it 
up as impractical, including even the church 
of the chief promulgator of the plan. 

I know another church—whose pastor, 
Dr. Talmage, completely fills the audito- 
rium every Sunday and who once declared 
in substance that he would not by any 
means abide rented pews—that long since 
learned the lesson that the free gifts of 
the worshipers will not pay the bills. For 
several years past a large portion of the 
seats in the Tabernacle have been rented. 
If, under the favorable conditions created 
by this noted preacher’s popularity, free 
Seats are not a success what shall become 
of the scheme in the average church? 
Churches that are purely or partly missions 
may well have free pews. The financial 
backing of the congregations is usually not 
all they have to depend upon. But for the 
ordinary church I am convinced that the 
safest, most reliable and least objectionable 
method is renting the pews. 

We in ‘Hope Church now employ both 
methods—for the morning service we rent; 
for the evening service we say on our cal- 
endars, ‘‘ All seats absolutely free.’’ As to 
the ‘‘ideal way’’ that the Congregationalist 
says it will continue to hold before the 
churches, modestly I would say, Brother, 
be sure you are right and then go ahead. 


FREE AND RENTED PEWS—A COM. 


PARISON, 


BY REV. THOMAS SIMMS, SOUTH MANCHESTER, OCT. 


The article in the Congregationalist of Feb. 
16 on Some Advantages of the Pew Rent 
System has led me to make some compari- 
sons between pew renting and free pew 
churches. To be fair the comparison should 
be made between churches in the same 
place, and instead of selecting some for 
benevolence and others for the number of 
conversions to follow out the comparison 
between the same churches in various de- 
partments of work. I have selected for this 
purpose the four Boston churches given in 
your free pew list and the first four of the 
same city not in that list, as given in the 
last Congregational Year-Book. The total 
membership of the free pew churches is 
1,648, of the pew-renting churches 2,207. 
Received on confession of faith into the free 


pew churches ninety-three, into the pew- 
renting churches fifty-seven. The beneyo- 
lences of the pew-renting churches are many 
times those of the free pew group, but 
while the latter increase over 1891 by seventy 
per cent. the former show a decrease. This 
is also true of membership in the Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society—de- 
crease in the pew-renting churches, increase 
in the free pew churches. In proportion to 
church membership there are fifty per cent. 
more in the Sunday schools and 100 per 
cent. more in the Society of Christian En- 
deavor in the free pew group than in the 
pew-renting group. The annual home ex- 
penses of the pew-renting churches are 
nearly double those having free pews, while 
in one at least of the latter there are numer- 
ous branches of Christian work giving em- 
ployment to three pastors. 

From this it may be inferred that the 1,600 
people in the free pews care for more in the 
Sunday school, enlist more in Christian 
work in the Endeavor Society and save an- 
nually many more people at a much less 
financial outlay than the 2,200 in rented 
pews, and that while the benevolent offer- 
ings of the man in the hired pew are as sta- 
tionary as the seat in which he sits, the man 
in the free pew increases, year after year, 
his gifts for the spread of the gospel, and 
that, while churches with free pews increase 
in Sunday school and Endeavor work the 
churches which rent their pews decrease. 
This is not my method of reasoning. Simply 
calling attention to the facts I frankly con- 
fess that, taking account of location and 
composition of these various churches and 
the mission of each, there is no reasoning 
here whatever. 

Environment and constituency must ever 
decide what is best for each church. It 
were folly to claim that success on all lines 
follows the adoption of one system, or that 
failure of every variety attends the other. 
It is hoped that free pews will foster frater- 
nity and cordiality, but free pews do not 
necessarily imply free hearts and free hands. 
Free seats, alone, will not save men, in- 
crease benevolences, promote sociability, or 
even attract large audiences. Many. other 
factors enter into these problems—location 
of church, activity of the people, character 
of the services. But free pews are a means 
toward these noble ends. If they are not 
secured it may be because too great reli- 
ance is placed upon this one agency and not 
enough done on other lines. Is there any 
reason why the people should be any less 
social, the audiences smaller, or the conver- 
sions fewer with free than with rented 
pews? And if audiences are not larger it is 
a relief not to have one’s ears pierced by the 
ery, ‘‘My pew was bid away from me.” “I 
neglected to hire, or came to town too 
late to hire,” therefore, ‘‘I don’t come to 
church.”’ It is a privilege to both pastor 
and people to be able to say to the un- 
churched and the stranger, ‘‘Come, worship 
with us, all seats are free; you are welcome 
to any of them.”’ 

Obviously the free pew system will not 
run itself. It requires more work than an 
annual auction. It will not pay unless 
worked, but it is a kind of work that pays. 
Support by voluntary contribution appeals 
less to a man’s pride than the distinction 
which comes through a centrally located 
pew. But this higher appeal to manhood 
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pays in the long run, Benevolences may 
need operating upon different lines, but 
plans may be devised, as they have been 
in many instances, by which these shall 
not suffer. It would seem a pity for any 
church, to which the free pew system com- 
mends itself, to hesitate about its adoption 
on account of extra work involved. If in 
secular things the advantages compensate 
for the extra labor it is not withheld. 
Why more in things pertaining to God’s 
kingdom? 

Comparisons cannot tell the whole tale. 
Our experience has been too short to reach 
final conclusions. After it has become more 
general and protracted I doubt not that the 
testimony will be unqualifiedly in favor of 
the free pew system, and we shall ask of 
this, as of many other progressive steps in 
Christian work, ‘‘Why were we so slow 
in its adoption?”’ 


—<— 


A PUPIL’S TRIBUTE TO HIS MASTER, 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, TUSKEGEE, ALA, 


I went to Hampton as a student in 1873, 
and from that time until his death General 
Armstrong was as a father to me. Never 
shall I forget the impression that the first 
sight of this great man made upon me. I 
had just come from the environments of 
slavery in the hills of West Virginia and 
this was my first contact with a man. Un- 
consciously I said, ‘‘ This is a perfect man,”’ 
and I have never had cause to change my 
opinion that he was the’ most perfect man 
whom I have ever seen. With many it is 
so often true that their greatness vanishes 
as one gets nearer to them. With General 
Armstrong the opposite was true. 

The confidence with which he inspired 
his students was something wonderful. 
The possibility of General Armstrong’s 
judgment being in error or his failing in 
anything that he undertook to do was never 
thought of by his pupils. 

In 1881 I was teaching at Hampton. Jt 
had been the one ambition of my life to be 
a lawyer, and I had all my plans fixed with 
this end in view. One day General Arm- 
strong called me into his office and said, 
““Washington, they want to start a school 
something like Hampton in Tuskegee, Ala., 
and I want you to go there and start it.’ 
That settled, I had no more. thought of not 
complying or of questioning his judgment 
than if he had been divine. From the first 
day I came to Tuskegee he was justas much 
interested in its success as in Hampton. 
The second year after the school had been 
started, and when it was unknown in the 
North, I was greatly surprised to receive 
from General Armstrong a letter in which 
he offered to give two weeks of his time, 
and that of a company of Hampton singers, 
to the work of introducing the Tuskegee 
Institute to the Northern public. At these 
meetings, held in New York, Boston and 
elsewhere, he asked the people to give to 
- Tuskegee rather than to Hampton. With- 
out this introduction Tuskegee would not 
be what it is today. General Armstrong 
always impressed me, as he did all of 
his students, as being the most unselfish 
man that ever lived. He thought of himself 
last, or often not at all. Time and time 
again has he given me letters to persons 
who were regular givers to Hampton, and 
in more than one case have these letters 
resulted in haying the contributions of in- 
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dividuals turned away from Hampton to 
Tuskegee, and even this pleased him. When- 
ever individuals asked him, as they often 
did, whether they should give to Hampton 
or Tuskegee, he always said, ‘‘ Tuskegee.”’ 

More than once since the founding of the 
Tuskegee Institute has it seen some dark 
and uncertain days, and nearly every time, 
in such cases, General Armstrong was con- 
sulted. Several times he took money from 
his own small savings to meet pressing 
needs. It was during such times of depres- 
sion and uncertainty that one learned how 
implicitly he trusted in God and man. 
Once, when there was extreme need of 
money at Tuskegee and no one seemed to 
know which way to turn, General Arm- 
strong’s advice was sought. His reply was, 
‘‘Bear it; help will come,’ and help did 
come from an unexpected source. 

Perhaps few persons had the opportunity 
of being so near General Armstrong as I had. 
Nothing so impressed me as his unselfish 
devotion to his work. I have known him 
to reach Hampton at four o’clock in the 
morning from a long Northern tour and go 
at once to his office, while teachers and stu- 
dents were still asleep, and begin the work 
of the day. In the cars, in railroad stations, 
in hotels, he was constantly writing letters 
or forming plans. In all these matters he 
so impressed his pupils that all through the 
South you can find little Armstrongs. His 
students imitated him in walk, speech, 
methods of work and devotion to duty. 
Not only this, his students, or ‘‘ boys,”’ as 
he liked to call them, loved him with a love 
that had no limits. When he was in Ala- 
bama a short time ago and visited the 
school at Calhoun, where several Hampton 
students are teaching, the carriage that had 
been engaged failed to meet the general at 
the train, and so it devolved upon several 
Hamptonians to fasten a rope to his roller 
chair and pull the general up a hill to the 
school. After they had done this one of 
the Hampton men was heard to say, ‘‘l am 
glad to have been able to do something that 
was real hard for the general once more.”’ 

Although I thought I knew the general 
pretty well, I confess I never knew the 
greatness of the man till he came to Tuske- 
gee a short time ago and spent three weeks 
in my house as a guest of the schvol. At 
this time, although he was a physical wreck 
when compared with his former condition, 
he was incessantly at work—writing, plan- 
ning, advising, encouraging. Nothing in 
the nature of a complaint or impatience was 
heard to come from him. He seemed to be 
constantly fearing that time would be given 
to him that ought to be given to the work. 
How gentle, tender, kind, thoughtful in 
everything! 

Aside from other considerations the very 
thought of the fact that General Armstrong 
expects Tuskegee to succeed—to serve as a 
great lever for the elevation of the masses 
in the far South—will for years to come 
nerve every one here to do his whole duty. 
When we have been inclined to grow dis- 
couraged by the many difficulties that beset 
us, it has been the picture of General Arm- 
strong, who knew no discouragement, that 
has given us strength to go on and conquer. 
When we have grown selfish and disposed 
to live for ourselves, the vision of General 
Armstrong, who it seems never knew aught 
but to live for others, has come and made 
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us ashamed of our selfishness; and when 
we have been inclined to grow indifferent 
and inactive, the form of General Arm- 
strong, who never seemed to rest day nor 
night, winter or summer, has come before 
us and given us new zeal and activity, and 
thus General Armstrong will always as truly 
live in Tuskegee as in Hampton, in Alabama 
as in Virginia. 
= 


LIVE GOALS THAT FELL, 
Sin lO. PAS 
1839-1893. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


*Twas at the fervid nooning of the year 
In slow-paced, late July, 
When he, brave leader in the thickest fight, 
Breathed for a space upon the hilltop’s hight 
And gazed into the sky. 


Silent he gazed, with burning, deep-set eyes, 
Like lonely stars remote, : 
As one whose passionate and dauntless heart : 
Counts the world’s need his own, yet holds apart 
A sorrow none may note. 


Leader, yet weary laborer, in whose soul 
All suffering souls had room, 
Stung by their wrongs, their cares his very own, 
Eager to seize each good—for these alone— 
Toilworn at Time’s vast loom. 


There for one long, sweet hour he pressed the turf, 
He breathed earth’s balmy breath ; 

The mountain breezes from each secret flower 

Brought him rare odors, keen with hidden power, 
Subtile as solemn death. 


Refreshed and strung anew his spirit rose; 
On us those eyes he turned; 

In deeper stream the open converse flowed, 

Till in our kindling hearts there strangely glowed 
The fire in him that burned. 


For hotly fell the living, urgent words 

That spoke of work for man, : 
Of bopeless, down-thrust lives that blindly wait 
A touch, a hand to turn the bars of fate, 

Hard pressed since life began. 


“Give to these hungry, aching hearts,”’ he cried, 
‘“Race-children, God’s and ours, 

Hope of the future, but a fear today, 

A danger and a blot for us who stay . 
Their heaven-descended powers.” 


He told of deeds, of growing good thus sown— 
Love in dark human earth— 

“The freest gift of what we hold most dear 

Makest surest its increase; nor need we fear 
A burial which is birth. 


““« What do they ask? What is it that they need?’ 
What have we best to give? 

Give freedom, give the wisdom of the past; 

Give justice, then, the dearest and the last, 
Those hopes by which we live. 


‘Hold them to right till sacred right holds them ; 


Supply the aim they lack. 
Teach the untaught; serve those too low to serve, 
Too weak to rise; nor let the feeblest swerve, 
The wayward one turn back. 


‘Be what they must be, own them, lead them on, 
Like children, hand in hand; 

All honest labor grows by that it yields. 

These, too, will reap our heavy harvest fields 
When on our ground they stand.” i 


O love divine! the mystic spark was struck, 
The ardent hope was born, 

While proud ambitions failed and shrank away 

As shadows shrink and hide at break of day, 
Nor dare the glowing morn. 


We gave our best, but he, ah! he gave all, 
It was himself he gave; 

Great heart, heroic life, impassioned will, 

He drained the fount the rushing stream to fill, 
And died that he might save. 


That throbbing heart is stilied, yet hotly burns 
The fire its ardor spread; ; 
His work, his work and ours, the years make known. 
Yo higher mountain tops our friend has flown 
Where sweeter balms are shed. 
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The Home. 
SALOME, — 


BY CAROLINE WILDER PARADISE. 


Young, slender Galilean, she, 

So sweet of form, so fair of face, 
"Stands for an instant’s breathing space 

And looks a moment’at the sea. 


The wanton gold upon her breast, 
The cymbals clinking in her hands, 
Under the spreading palm she stands; 
A sudden vision bids her rest. 


So for a little moment waits, 
Like a bird poised on the wing, 
Like a young panther just aspring, 
A phantom terror at the gates. 


The greatest born of woman fell 

At her light, idle, laughing word, 

And somewhere she has vaguely heard 
Of heaven, of hell. 


What if in countries yet unsought 
She come upon his face of pain ? 


‘And then she dances on again 
And has forgotten what she thought. 
<a 


An almost indispensable article in travel- 
ing, especially if delicate people or young 
children are in the party, is an alcohol 


lamp. With this, a small vessel for heating’ 


water and a few simple remedies one has 
the essentials for warding off incipient ill- 
nesses. Itis impossible, too, on a journey 
to have one’s meals with the same regular- 
ity as at home. Sometimes this involves 
a long fast which, added to fatigue, brings 
on derangement of the digestive organs. 
If the appliances are close at hand for serv- 
ing a cup of hot milk, chocolate, ginger tea 
or gruel the system may be fortified until 
a full meal can be obtained. Fruit, if nei- 
ther green nor overripe, serves an excellent 
purpose at such times and a raw egg is 
better still. Granum, lacto-cereals and sim- 
ilar foods now used so extensively in hos- 
pitals are also good. With the alcohol lamp 
drinking water can be easily boiled, a wise 
expedient whenever the least doubt is enter- 
tained of its purity. It requires judgment 
when traveling to keep the body sufficiently 
nourished and at the same time avoid the 
harmful habit of nibbling at all hours. 


No observant woman can pass through 
city parks and avenues without being im- 
pressed by the shameful neglect of little 
babies on the part of nursemaids who have 
them in charge. That this neglect is not 
willful but usually springs from ignorance 
does not nullify the effect.upon the children. 
A maid may be ever so kind and honest; 
but if she has:no more judgment than to let 
the rays of the sun fall directly into the face 
and eyes of the baby as he lies in his per- 
.ambulator she is unfit for her position. Or 
perhaps she smothers him when sleeping 
with a thick veil while she gossips with 
other nurses, and finding him on awaking 
in a profuse perspiration will remove all his 
wraps and place him on the ground to cool 
off. Of course the mother is partially re- 
sponsible for such woeful exhibitions of ig- 
norance as these. Before sending forth her 
precious charge she should satisfy herself 
that the maid knows the fundamental prin- 
ciples for keeping a baby comfortable while 
out of doors. It is a pity that fashion de- 
erees that a.mother shall not wheel her own 
baby carriage. She would far better hire 


an extra house servant or seamstress in 
place of an irresponsible nursemaid and as- 
sume all personal care of the little ones 
herself. f 


Summer’s heat is again upon us and en- 
forces appeals in behalf of the unfortunate 
poor who are doomed to swelter week after 
week in our large cities. The organized 
channels of relief, like the Fresh Air Fund 
of the City Missionary Seciety and Country 
Week of the Young Men’s Christian Union 
in Boston and the Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
in New York, offer the simplest way for 
helping all such. The advantage of these 
and similar societies is that small contri- 
butions from the many swell a general fund 
which becomes available for thousands. 
But gifts to societies need not prevent per- 
sonal ministry also, A wealthy woman in 
Orange, N. J., finds the keenest relish in 
giving a ‘‘happy day’? to parties of eight 
each week through the season at her elegant 
summer residence. The beneficiaries are 
poor women from the slums of New York 
and each is permitted to bring achild. If 
she has none of her own she may borrow of 
aneighbor, Carriages are sent to the sta- 
tion for these humble guests and everything 
possible for their comfort is provided. In 
another community three families of but 
moderate means unite in a similar effort 
ence a» month. We have heard, too, of 
circles of King’s Daughters carrying out 
the same idea on a small scale. It is not 
so much a long purse that is needed for 
these personal forms of-service as a willing- 
ness to devote the necessary time and 
thought to the work. ° 
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THE APPEAL OF THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN TO COLLEGE WOMEN. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


‘*Not what I have, but what I do is my 
kingdom,”’ says Carlyle’s famous Teufels- 
dréckh. ‘To each is given a certain inward 
talent, a certain outward environment of 
fortune; to each, by wisest combination of 
these two, a certain maximum of capability. 
But the hardest problem were ever this: 
first, to find by study of yourself and of the 
ground you stand on what your combined 
inward and outward capability specially is.”’ 

All the kingdoms of the earth and the 
glory of them are open to the young woman 
of today. She may abdicate her throne, it 
is true, but the crown is offered her if she 
will wear it. In choosing one’s kingdom it 
were surely well to seek the broadest, rich- 
est and sunniest land and the most fruitful. 

In solving the problem of work a neces- 
sary, condition for the young woman is the 
consideration of that which appeals to “the 
eternally womanly’’ within her. The king- 
dom which most certainly belongs to woman 
by the divine right of her constitution is it 
not , 

The land of little people, 
Where the happy children play? 

Not unimportant among the considera- 
tions which are to be weighed in determin- 
ing a life work is that which concerns the 
most speedy and natural method of reach- 
ing one’s maximum of capability. In pre- 
senting the claims of the kindergarten Miss 
Peabody says: ‘‘It is the highest interest of 
all teachers to learn this method because it 
develops themselves. It not only makes 
the best mothers, but the most perfectly ac- 
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complished women. It is entering into the 
secret of creation and redemption, which is 
the flower and fruit of human culture.” 
The kindergarten lays the foundation for 
all the arts and sciences for life. It opens 
the eyes of the children to the wonder-work- 
ing touch of the Almighty in the perpetual 
process of creation. It offers lessons upon 
plants and animals, mainly with reference 
to their ethical value, and yet to be given in 
such a way as to form the introduction to 
botany and zodlogy in the school. Number 
concepts are formed in the kindergarten, 
always in connection with groups of objects, 
but yet in such an order as to lead directly 
to the systematized number work of the 
school. The kindergartner must be able 
to choose from many a ‘“‘child-garden of 
verse’’ the poems and songs which make 
the beginnings of true literature for the 
child. She brings no primer or spelling- 
book in her hand, but she slowly leads the 
way to the eternal court where dwell the 
great and mighty of the earth, if she has 
entered that society herself. She must 
know the stories which belonged to the 
children of the race in order to know how 
and what to bring to the children of today. 
The four-year-old Tommy or Charlie who 
is busied with his weaving, his sewing or 
his intertwining is carrying on in embryo 
one of the great industries of the race. The 
true value of the work is secured for him by 
the wise co-worker and friend who under-* 
stands the bearings and the issue of ‘this 
daily work, not only as a means of industrial 
training but as a powerful factor in the 
development of the will by which the man, 
hidden in the child, is to mold the world to 
himself. That the spontaneous activity of 
the child shall be so guided as to become 
the regulated activity of the citizen is the 
purpose of the manual work of this period. 
The doing becomes valuable as it gives the 
power and the will to do, and so makes the 
entrance into one’s rightful kingdom. 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Art might not seem, 
at first thought, a necessary hand-book for 
the kindergartner. But the direction of the 
art work of the kindergarten is determined 
by the historic course of the development 
of art. The pasting of simple border pat- 
terns, the laying of mosaics with tablets 
and of symmetrical designs with blocks and 


‘Sticks find their artistic value only when 


directed by a teacher who understands 
something of the theory of color, of the 
laws of design and of the right progression 
of the work as determined by the evolution 
of art. The artist and the artisan will again 
be identified, ‘‘the elder days of art” will 
return, when the minds of children, from 
the first dawning of the perceptive powers, 
are filled with a sense of proportion, of har- 
mony, of all that goes to make the beautiful. 

Have I indicated the requirements of the 
kindergarten work sufficiently to show that 
it calls to its service not those who may not 
teach in high schools and colleges, who may 
not take up a literary or scientific pursuit, 
but those who have the broadest knowledge 
of science, the deepest appreciation of art, 
the best literary taste and the soundest 
judgment, sympathy and intelligence? The 
college woman who has gleaned from many 
fields of learning may find in this work for 
the children a field where all that she has 
gained will be needed. Whatever has en- 
riched her own life will aid her in cultivat- 
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ing this garden of childhood, where the 
world-to-be is planted. The kindergarten 
training classes are calling for women who 
have had the advantages of the higher edu- 
cation. The standards are becoming higher 
as we recognize more and more that the 
hand which touches the very springs of be- 
ing shouid be the most skillful, that to cul- 
tivate men needs higher wisdom than to 
instruct men. 

And what does the kindergarten offer the 
educated woman? It will be inferred from 
the brief suggestions made of the scope of 
the kindergarten that the training for this 
far-reaching work will open doors on every 
hand to its students. Froebel’s philosophy 
is a philosophy of life. The gifts and occu- 
pations of the kindergarten are the symbols 
which he places in the hands of the child 
and the teacher to explain and interpret the 
world, duty and destiny. ‘‘I never knew 
what life was before,”’ is the repeated testi- 
mony of young women who come as dis- 
ciples of this great apostle of childhood. 

In no department of woman’s work is 
there a greater demand for trained, compe- 
tent workers. The remarkable growth of 
the kindergarten idea has made it impossi- 
ble to keep pace with the demand for skill- 
ful and wise exponents of Froebel’s system. 
Those who are closely identified with the 
movement have constant calls for ‘‘ teachers 

_ of unusual excellence,” ‘* for some one com- 
petent to supervise,” or for training teach- 
ers. It is impossible at present to meet 
these calls and must be: until the women 
with treasures of wisdom and rich gifts of 
heart and mind come over and help us by 
laying their gifts at the feet of the child. 


A TRAVELING HAMMOCK. 


BY REV. J. F. TAINTOR. 


A few years ago a pastor and his wife, as 
a part of their summer vacation, took a drive 
of perhaps ahundred and forty miles, travel- 
ing from twenty to thirty-five miles each 
day. The drive is still one of their most,de- 
lightful memories. ‘The only limitation to 
their pleasure was found in the chief joy of 
their hearts, a little girl baby. A treasure 
she was but she would go to sleep, she would 
get hot and heavy, she would make the 
mother’s arms ache with their precious bur- 
den. ‘‘ What shall we do with the baby?”’ 
That was the problem to be solved in order 
to make a drive truly restful. 
it was their privilege to take many shorter 
drives during the year, when rest was the 
main purpose, the problem became one of 
real importance, 

The following year the same long drive 
was repeated, with all the delight of the 
same baby’s presence but with all the free- 
dom of herabsence. The problem had been 
solved. She was not stowed away under the 
seat, nor tied, papoose fashion, on the back 
of the buggy. She had been carefully tucked 
up in a hammock, to sleep and swing and 
swing and, sleep to her heart’s content, to 
be stared at, indeed, as an object of curiosity 
by every passer, to create many an inquir- 
ing smile, but in sweet unconsciousness, a 
trouble to no one and troubled by none, to 
breathe in the fresh country air and to grow 
in health and strength while the mother’s 
arms were unburdened. 

If there are any mothers among the read- 
ers of this sketch who sometimes fail to 
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get the rest which a drive ought to give 
because a sleeping baby wearies their arms, 
the device may prove of value to them. 
The apparatus is the simplest possible. 
First of all a properly painted or carpeted 
board an inch thick is fitted into the front 
of the buggy, leaving about an inch space 
between the board and the buggy box. In 
the middle of the board a socket about two 
inches wide is made by nailing on two nar- 
row strips, with a flat piece of iron across 
the inside so as to prevent any strain on 
the buggy itself. The board is then fas- 
tened in its place by two iron braces, which 
may be so made as to be entirely out, of the 
way. An upright piece is then fitted into 
the socket, the top of which should be 
about on a level with the back of the seat. 
Across the top, making a letter T, is fas- 
tened another strip, to serve as a stretcher 
for the hammock, into which are driven 
small nails or hooks commonly used for 
such a purpose. A hook on the back of 
the upright and one on the back of the 
seat, to which the ends of the hammock 
may be fastened, complete the arrangement. 
Now swing a good-sized baby hammock, 
swing the baby in it, with head under cover 
and close to the protecting arms, and the 
ride will be as comfortable as if the baby 
were at home in the cradle. The driver 
may find a little inconvenience, but none 
worth mentioning. 

As here described the device is adapted 
to an ordinary piano-box buggy. Possibly 
a little ingenuity might adapt it to a phae- 
ton, but it is doubtful. When not in use, 
everything but the fixed board may be 
removed in a moment and placed under the 
seat. 

Perhaps there are babies that will stay 
in the hammock when awake. There is at 
least one that would not. But if only for 
sleeping it is worth trying by any who 
drive under such circumstances. In the 
trip referred to out of twenty-seven hours 
spent in driving the hammock was occupied 
for more than twelve. If it were not out- 
grown, or if there were more babies to use 
it, the traveling hammock in question would 
be cherished, not only as the writer’s first 
and final invention but also as the chief 
luxury of the family drive. 
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WHAT ONE COLLEGE GIRL HAS 
DONE, 

She graduated full of fine enthusiasm, 
which soon crystallized into a determina- 
tion to join some college settlement and give 
her life to work among the abjectly poor. 
Something of the self-sacrifice involved in 
this course appealed to her nature, and she 
was sure her highest ambitions would be 
met in such acareer. But the home friends 
objected. They had lived without her for 
four long years and could not bear that she 
should go away again. Her good sense and 
loving thoughtfulness recognized the claims 
set forth and she put aside her own plans 
and began to look about to see what “‘ next 
thing” she could do. a 

Possessed of ample means she had no pe- 
cuniary needs for which, to work, nor did 
she care to study for a profession, yet she 
felt she ought to do something for some- 
body beside those at home. She reasoned 
that if a college settlement is good ina city 
why may not work of a kindred nature be 


done in a town of 8,000 inhabitants. She 
mused and consulted with friends. A visit 
to New York gave her an opportunity to 
meet Miss Grace Dodge, who furnished her 
many helpful hints as to the best plan for 
action and promised to be a reservoir of 
experience on which she could draw at any 
time. 

As a result of a half-dozen preliminary 
meetings and our college graduate’s plucky 
enthusiasm a Young Woman’s Association 
is now in active operation. Some discour- 
agements were met at the outset, but the 
motto adopted, ‘‘ Not a life, but a noble 
life,” helped over difficulties and on to suc- 
cess. For encouragement it was found that 
other girls had been wishing they could 
work in this line, and still others whose 
duties kept them busy all day were anxious 
to join the evening classes so soon as they 
could be organized. The college graduate 
is president, a girl who is busy with work 
ten hours a day is secretary, and another 
graduate is treasurer. The association is 
unsectarian and self-supporting. Each mem- 
ber pays fifty cents a month, and a member- 
ship of ninety-four gives sufficient income 
to rent two desirable rooms, heat and light 
them and put magazines and papers on the 
table. A piano is soon to be furnished by 
an interested friend. Evening classes in 
history, elocution and gymnastics, litera- 
ture and composition fill four evenings of the 
week, A fifth, when the village churches 
hold midweek service, there are no classes, 
while the sixth evening is asocial time when 
some one from outside is invited to give a 
talk or furnish music or show pictures. 
Thus every week day evening the rooms are 
opened, books and good company are pro- 
vided, and a chance for self-culture is offered. 
The only question for admission is that of 
good moral character, no lines of distince- 
tion are drawn and thus far the union is as 
hearty and harmonions as in any Y. W. C. A. 

We boast of having a college settlement 
in our own town, and one college girl is cer- 
tainly making life purer and sweeter for 
those with whom she has todo. Her alma 
mater needs no other advertisement of its 
high standing than this exhibition of edu- 
cated ability and Christian culture in her 
representative. One who has had large ex- 
perience in working for others said, when 
asked if a certain enterprise were religious, 
‘‘T have made up my mind that anything 
that is good is religious.”” And we know 
the influence started by one girl graduate 
is religious, for 


As one lamp lights another nor grows less, 
‘ So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


H. B. 8. 
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‘SUMMER REST.” 

“My subject pertains to an actual experi-, 
ence, which brought back life and strength, 
hope and courage to those who were per- 
mitted to enjoy it. As with all large en- 
terprises it had a small beginning. The 
thought of doing this generous labor of love 
for certain women less favored than them- 
selves originated with one member of a 
small circle that had been associated in 
deeds of charity. As these young ladies 
gathered from time to time, while one of 
their number read aloud some interesting 
article, the others sewed for the poor in 
whom they were interested. Butas changes 
occurred in their ranks the circle was broken 
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up and their surplus money deposited ina 
bank. 

One of the members suggested that when 
the money accumulated to $125 it should 
be appropriated for self-supporting gentle- 
wasnen who need rest for a while in the sum- 
mer and who can afford to pay but a small 
sum for board. The conception was a happy 
one and the different members were enthu- 
siastic in their efforts to increase the sum 
in hand until it should become available. 
What cannot a few young ladies do when 

they set about a noble work for others? 
These employed their talent of influence to 
good advantage and gifts poured in from 
various individualsin New York and Boston. 

Six years ago a large house was rented in 
Woodcliff, N. J., for the purposeintended and 
was speedily filled with guests who fully ap- 
preciated the favor. Last summer the house 
‘was purchased together with twenty acres 
of ground for $7,500, the terms being $1,500 
cash and the remainder in a mortgage run- 
ning for seven years. Some of the active 
members of the association furnished dif- 
ferent rooms so that the guests found be- 
side all needed. comforts in their private 
apartment touches of individuality which 
added attractiveness. 

A house prettily furnished and bearing 
a home-like appearance, a table supplied 

-with substantial and appetizing food, a 
library well stocked, considering the few 
years of its existence, a bathroom free to 
all—these are some of the features within 
doors. Outside there is a broad and’ spa- 
cious piazza on three sides and a plentiful 
supply of chairs, rockers and hammocks. 
A spacious lawn in front extends to the 
public road and all around the buildings 
are places of- quiet resort. For the small 
sum of $3.50 per week one is welcomed as 
agentle-woman to all the pyivileges of the 
place. The association meets the current 
expenses from the private means of the 
members, or relies upon gifts from others 
interested in the same object, but it is the 
desire of their hearts to secure the removal 
of the mortgage. God speed the day! 

Cc. H. M. 


GRANDMOTHER'S FENNEL. 


BY HELEN W. GROVE. 


When I was a tiny bit of a girl 
In the country meeting house, 
Where I was expected to sit as still 
As a little frightened mouse, 

Perhaps I did not relish the feast 
Which the good old parson spread, 
But I did enjoy my grandmother’s treat 

Of a fragrant fennel head. 


I’m grandmother now, myself, you know 
But the dainty, blue-eyed girl, 

Who sits by my side in a city church 
With her feathers all in curl, 

Will never know in her Greenaway gown 
Exactly the joy I knew, 

As I tasted the fresh, sweet ‘‘ meetin’ seed,”’ 
That in grandmother’s garden grew. 

Eee 


ENGLISH DEFINITIONS—SHAKE, 


To shake a child means to agitate it vio- 
lently with a view to inducing greater activity 
of the moral faculties. 

To shake an adult means to get rid of the 
same by devices contrived for the purpose. 

To shake hands doesn’t mean anything. 

To shake the head implies negation with a 

_man; with a woman it is synonymous with 
yes.—Detroit Tribune. 
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RAYMOND’S FACTORY LIFE. 


BY ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD. 


It is a question what to do with a city. 


boy in the long: summer vacations unless 
he has grandpa’s farm, or some equally 
attractive place in the country, to which he 
may flee and work off some of his pent-up 
energy. This question came up before the 
Bradbury family when Raymond’s school 
closed for the summer, and no one was 
more anxious coneerning the matter than 
Raymond himself. His parents were New 
England people originally and therefore 
believed in some regular work for boys, 
and girls as well, though they did not for- 
get the old saying that ‘‘all work and ho 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

One evening as Mrs. Bradbury was read- 
ing the paper she called Raymond to her 
side and pointed out an advertisement 
which read: ‘‘ WANrTED—A boy in the office 
of the Eagle Safety Company.”’ 

‘*That’s it, mamma,’ said Raymond. 
‘*May Hannah call me in the morning? 
I want to go and see about it early; there’ll 
be lots of fellows after it.”’ 

Accordingly Raymond appeared at the 
breakfast table with a fresh look as to his 
linen and an extra shine on his boots, and 
as soon as the meal was over he started for 
Crabbe Street. He was not greatly sur- 
prised to find a long line of boys ahead of 


‘him, and all he could do was to take his 


place at the end and wait his turn. The 
office boy was chosen, however, before his 
turn came, but as he appeared at the desk 
it was announced that a boy would be 
wanted at the factory also, whither Ray- 
mond hurried with eager feet to see what 
could be done there. 

The result of this interview was that he 
came home engaged to appear at the fac- 
tory at seven the next morning to work at 
polishing safety wheels till six at night, for 
the sum of three dollars per week. Ray- 
mond had never done a day’s manual work 


in his life, and the salary offered was nota. 


very tempting offer to a boy who must 
work about ten hours a day and who had 
a good home where many boys would have 
been content to spend the hours not devoted 
to street life in idleness. So Mrs. Bradbury 
recognized in his decision some qualities 
of character which stirred her motherly 
pride, and both parents decided that Ray- 
mond might take the place for a time, 
agreeing with each other that later in the 
season he should have a trip to the coun- 
try, which they would reserve for a sur 
prise. Mrs. Bradbury knew that her young 
workman must have nourishing food, and, 
as she did not wish him to eat his breakfast 
alone, she arose an hour earlier than usual 
in order to prepare with her own hands 
his noon lunch and join him in his early 
breakfast. 

As anxiously as many a younger woman 
has watched for her lover did Mrs. Brad- 
bury wait for her boy’s return that evening. 
She knew he had not understood all that he 
had accepted in taking the situation and 
she longed to see how he would stand the 
test. At last his cheerful face greeted her 
and his ever ready kiss was on her cheek. 

‘Well, my dear, how does work go?” 
said she. 

“O, the work is all right, but the men 
swear dreadfully, and what do you think? 


When they are through work they bring in 
some pails of water and two or three wash 
together in one pail and all use the same 
soap and towel. Mr. Downs, though, the 
superintendent, motioned me to a bright 
tin basin, which he told me afterwards I 
might keep for my own use. -I think he 
saw I didn’t know what to do about the 
pails, and I dried my hands on my handker- 
chief.”’ : 

Mrs. Bradbury herself had not thought of 
all the possible details of her boy’s sur- 
roundings in his new life, but she was not 
going to be less brave than he, so the next 
morning she started him off with a towel 
and a box holding a cake of soap, taking 
care that nothing should be so fine as to 
excite remark and thus cause trouble. She 
gave in addition this. one word of caution: 
‘‘Be careful, my son, not to be influenced 
by those rough men, but try and influence 
them in a better way.’’ 

‘CWhy, mamma,’’ said he, almost indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ what do you take me for? Don’t 
you suppose I have any character? ”’ 

The next Sunday morning Raymond said, 
‘*Now I must be sure and start early for the 
Y. M. C. A. meeting, for ‘ Legs’ promised 
to meet me there at just four o’clock,’’ 

‘‘ Who?’ asked his mother in surprise. 

‘“ Why, ‘ Legs’—that’s what they call him. 
He’s a boy at the factory and he has prom- 
ised to go if (1 go in with him.” 

So the rest of June and the month of July 
wore away—part of that terrible summer of 
1892—and Raymond’s parents felt that the 
work and excessive heat were wearing upon 
him and decided that he must stop. Ac- 
cordingly, one Saturday, they told him that 
on the following Monday he must give a 
week’s notice to his employer. 

On Monday, as he and his mother were 
taking their early breakfast together, he 
surprised her by saying, ‘‘ Mamma, I wish 


when I go down on Saturday I might take a 


cake, one of your nice chocolate cakes, and 
treat the men. They’ve always been kind 
fo me, and they don’t even swear much 
when I can hear, and I’d like to do some- 
thing for them.” 

‘‘Yes, my boy, you certainly may,” said 
Mrs. Bradbury. ‘‘ How many are. there?’’ 

“ Just thirty,’’ replied Raymond. 

‘““T think you will need two cakes, my 
boy,”’? said his mother, smiling, ‘‘but you 
shall have them.”’ 2 

Saturday morning came, and while Ray- 
mond was eating his breakfast he watched 
his mother pack the cakes in a long paper 
box, which held the two nicely, side by side. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Mrs. Bradbury, “Vl just 


7 


slip these cakes on some of those thin 


wooden picnic plates, and I'll cut the pieces 
so that they’ll all be alike and put in a 
kitchen knife for you to separate them, and 
then you can throw everything away except 
the knife, which you may put in your lunch 
box.” 

‘QO, mamma,’’ said Raymond, ‘please 
put them on some pretty china plates, and 
put in a white-handled knife for them to 
help themselves with. Those men don’t 
often see anything pretty, and it would 
please them so much.”’ 

“‘ But you’ll have to be so careful of them, 
Raymond, and all will have to be brought 
back.” 

‘“O, if yow’ll only let me, mamma, | won’t 
let anything happen to them, indeed I 
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won't, and I’m willing to bring them back.” 

Not at all displeased at the request, the 
handsome cakes were slid on two choice 
china plates, a dinner knife was laid in the 
box and each cake was covered with a deli- 
cate Japanese napkin, the mother happy to 
contribute even ‘‘ more than he could ask” 
to his pleasure. 


When Raymond returned at night with. 


china intact he reported to his mother that 
the men said they never tasted anything so 
good in all their lives, and that when they 
were through they had what they called an 
“experience meeting,’ and sang gospel 
hymns until the noon hour was over. 

So the few weeks at the factory were pro- 
ductive of some good. They gave the boy 
industrious habits. He learned something, 
for he said when through that he could and 
had made an entire wheel, as he was fond 
of mechanics and had often taken a hand 
as a substitute. And who can measure the 
possible effect upon “Legs,” or the daily 
influence of a boy in his teens before whom 
hardened men did not swear easily and 
who chose the singing of Gospel Hymns as 
the most acceptable form of entertainment 
which they could offer at their separation 
from him? 


ae Sass 


FROM THE LAND OF THE VIKINGS, 

There is a strange craft now plying its 
way across the Atlantic which will excite 
fully as much interest at the World’s Fair, 
if fortunate enough to reach Chicago, as 
the models of the Spanish caravels. This 
is a Norwegian vessel called the Viking and 
is said to be an exact reproduction of the 
one used by Leif Ericson when he éruised 
along the coast of Labrador and Northern 
New England in the year 1000. Naturally 
the Scandinavians are a little jealous of the 
glory given to Columbus, believing that 
their own hardy ancestors were the true 
discovers of America, a belief which Boston 
honors by placing a statue of young Leif 
at the end of Commonwealth Avenue. The 
skeleton of the ancient ship was unearthed 
in Sandefjord about thirteen years ago and 
is one of the treasures in the University of 
Norway. Some deviation from the original 
construction was necessary in order to make 
the transatlantic voyage, but on reaching 
Chicago the vessel will again take on the 
form of the primitiye cruiser. The Viking 
has no deck, the bottom being just like a 
rowboat. In the stern is a throne which 
in the time of the Vikings was used by the 
chiefs, 


A FAST AGE, 


A week ago Monday was an exciting day 
for people living along the shore on Cape 
Ann, At Rockport the schools were closed 
and a general holiday was declared for the 
purpose of seeing the:famous new cruiser 
in Uncle Sam’s navy, the New York, make 


‘her trial trip from Gloucester to Cape Por- 
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poise and return. It was a magnificent 
spectacle as she plowed the waves at the 
rate of a trifle over twenty-one knots an 
hour, a speed which excels any war vessel 
in the world. Her nearest rivals are the 
Blake and Blenheim of the British navy, but 
neither of these has been able to sustain the 
speed of the New York for any length of 
time. N otwithstanding the rapidity of her 
motion it was comparatively smooth sailing, 
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people being able to write on board with 
perfectease. Thisis the last vessel launched 
from the shipyard of the Cramps in Phila- 
delphia and the firm will probably receive 
about $200,000 from the Government asa pre- 
mium for the vessel’s extra speed. Another 
astonishing rate of speed was shown on land 
only the week before by engine No. 999 on 
the New York Central Railroad. Between 
Rochester and Buffalo a mile was made in 
thirty-two seconds and one passenger de- 
clared it was the best toboggan slide he ever 
had. The telegraph poles were passed so 
rapidly that they resembled the teeth of a 
comb. 


<< 


WHO DESERVED THE WHIPPING? 


In one of the current magazines Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher cites an actual case of a father’s 
interference with the mother’s government of 
their child and shows its pernicious effect 
upon their offspring. When parents seriously 
differ on these matters there should be some 
compromise among themselves whereby unity 
may be preserved in the presence of the chil- 
dren. The dialogue quoted has its counter- 
part in too many homes: 


‘Mamma, 
of pie?”’ 

‘No, darling, one piece is enough.”’ 

‘* Half a piece—please, mamma??? 

‘“No, Freddie, no more!” 

“Just a very little piece, mamma, dear?’’ 

‘“No, Freddie, no!”’ 

“Do give the child a piece,’’ says the 
husband. ‘‘T’ll risk its hurting him.” 

And the mother gavé it! What else could 
she do? ; 

‘‘Mamma, may I go out to play?” 

“Its very chilly and you have acold, I 
do not think it is best.” 

‘Bundle me up warm, mamma, and I 
won't take any cold.” 

‘*T fear you will. You must play indoors 
today.”’ 

Just a little while—please, mamma? ” 

“No, Freddie, you must not go out to- 
day.”’ 

“Do let the child go. What a girl you 
are making of him. Women never were 
fitted to bring up boys. Dress him warm 
and let him go. It will do him good.” 

And Freddie went out! 

‘“May I have my blocks in the parlon 
mamma?”’ 

‘No, Willie, make your block house in 
the dining-room, Miss L. is an invalid and 
I want the parlor very quiet.” 

‘*T will be very quiet.” 

‘“You will intend to be, but you cannot 
help making some noise, and as Miss L. 
very rarely goes anywhere I fear she will be 
very tired at best—so be a good little boy 
and play in the dining-room this after- 
noon.”’ 

‘‘T won’t make a bit of noise or tire her 
one speck.’’ 

‘You must play in the dining-room, 
Willie, and not say any more about it.” 

“Nonsense! It will do her good to see a 
happy little face, and give her something 
beside her own pains and aches to think of. 
Let him bring his blocks into the parlor,”’ 

And he brought them in! 


please give me another piece 


— Pledged — 
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‘‘What a torment that boy has got to 
be!”’ says the father, later on. ‘‘It’s tease, 
tease, tease, from morning till night. It’s 
enough to wear out the patience of Job! If 
you won’t whip him, I will.” 

And he whipped him! 

Query: Who ought to have been whipped? 
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SIGHTLESS YET SEEING. 


On the-wings of the fragrant May air was 
wafted, on a Sunday afternoon, this touching 
and simple dialogue between an old man and 
a little boy walking together in the Public 
Garden of Boston: 


The trees were in their spring dresses of 
soft greens and the flower beds were bright 
with tulips and pansies. 

‘Grandpa, see! What is over ‘there?”’ 
the boy asked. His voice was clear and 
sweet. He pulled at the old man’s hand. 

‘‘Why, over there is a great round bed of 
tulips, Leon, and down among the tulips 
the pansies are growing thick.” 

‘* What is it smells so sweet? 
The little boy pointed. 

‘There is a small bed of hyacinths over 
there. They are all colors, purple and 
white and pink.” 

‘And here? What is on this side, right 
by us?” : 

“Right by us and over: your head is a 
cherry tree covered with buds and a few 
blossoms. The blossoms that are out are 
quite double, like little roses. One more 
warm day and the tree will be white.’’ 

The child looked up. 

“QO, it is so lovely! I think I can see its 
just as plain as anything. Don’t laugh, 
grandpa, I can see it!”’ 

“I did not laugh, my boy. 
think I would laugh at you?” 

‘Well, of course it is silly, for I see only 
dark, really, but sometimes I pretend I can 
see through the dark, you know.” 

The child heard a step and turned his 
head and smiled toward the passer-by. It 
was a dear little face. His eyes were dark 
and soft and beautiful. They were eyes 
that would always look through the dark 
at all lovely objects.— Boston Transcript. 


It is there.”’ 


Did you 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I, 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 
EWSPAPERS are very com- 
mon things, but do we 
know why they are called 
so? That is what a gen- 
tleman writes to ask. Of 
course we know! A news- 
paper is so called because 
it contains the news, and 
news is—is—why, it is 
something new! I remem- 
ber, now that I think of Ib, 
seeing another explanation 
when I was a boy—I could doubtless find it 
in some old scrap-book if I had time—viz., 
that papers in ancient times had this head- 


ek N 
ing—w—|—E—to show that they got their 


intelligence from the four quarters of the 
earth, thus giving the name of newspaper. 
I have found this repeated in a modern 
cyclopedia, curiously enough with the # 
and the W transposed—but I do not think 
any map or compass’ ever represented east 
on the left. (Probably some of our honor- 
ary members were present in the ‘old red 
schoolhouse” when the ‘‘master”’ asked a 
boy in the “primary geography”’ class, 
“Now, John, you face the north, the east is 
at your right hand and the west at your 
left—what is behind you?” and John 
gravely replied, ‘‘ My coat-tails, sir! gs) 

But that must be a mere fancy, for there 
were no newspapers until about 1650, while 
the word news was in use long before that 
time. One of Solomon’s Proverbs, as you 
know, speaks of “good news from a far 
country.’’ Our Authorized Version was pub- 
lished in 1611 and the same word was in the 
versions of the previouscentury. It is often 
used also by Shakespeare who died before a 
newspaper was ever dreamed of. So much 
for that N. E. W. S. absurdity, which never- 
theless you will no doubt see over and over 


again, before you are as old as the M-man—_ 


- whose pitiable picture crept into the Corner, 
after all, last week. (What shall we do with 
that foreman?) 

Our next letter has NEWS for its heading, 
like the traditional newspaper! 
of NEwrort News, Va. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wonder if you came to 
Old Point Comfort to the naval review. If 
you got as far as Old Virginia I shall be sorry 
not to have met you. Our White Squadron 
was a grand sight to see, as the ships of all na- 
tions passed the fort on their way out. I feet 
proud of our navy. The caravels were queer 
looking craft. How Columbus ever reached 
America in such small, clumsy things [ do 
not see! If you ever come to our State don’t 
forget to visit Fortress Monroe and the his- 
toric James. ' Gat Gers 


Yes, I ‘‘got as far as Old Virginia,” vis- 
ited Fortress Monroe and sailed up the “ his- 
toric James ’’—but it was at the time when 
its history was being made. Do not misun- 
derstand me now—I do not mean at the 


_ time of the settlement of Jamestown but in 


connection with another important settle- 
ment of national matters about thirty years 
ago. One thing was settled in Hampton 


'. Roads when the ironclad Monitor defeated 


ed 


the Merrimac—please give the date—that 
the warships of the world must be built of 
iron, not of wood. Cornerers who have any 
old soldiers in their families might question 
them a little about Old Point Comfort and 
Fortress Monroe and Newport News. 
Do you ask for the origin of that name 
—Newport News? 1 looked a long while to- 
day for it till at last a lady librarian told 
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me just where to find the explanation. The 
Virginia colony of 1607 came in a fleet of 
three. vessels, like the discoverers in 1492, 
and their captain was Christopher Newport 
(not Columbus). (With him on the ‘“ gov- 
erning council’’ was the famous Capt. John 
Smith, also John Martin—you need not ask 
how he was related to me, for Ff do not 
know.) Later Sir William Newce came to 
Virginia and the important place at the 
mouth of the James was named for the two 
men. It is news to learn that it was not 
really News at all, but Newport-Newce. 
Now that we have drifted into naval news 
I must ask you to put down in your log- 
book the remarkable run just made by the 
Campania, the new and immense steamship 
of the Cunard Line—5.17.42 (days, hours 
and minutes) from Sandy Hook to Queens- 
town. This is not to compare records with 
rival lines, but to show the constant prog- 
ress in the science of navigation. It is but 
a few years since ten days was considered a 
quick Atlantic passage. While I write the 
new Government cruiser New York is in 
our harbor waiting for the notable trial trip 


from Cape Ann to Cape Porpoise, the result | 


of which you will know before you read 
this. She is to receive, you remember, a 
premium of $50,000 for every quarter knot 
of speed in excess of twenty knots per hour. 
It is expected that she will make twenty- 
one knots, I hope Niran P., our Kenne- 
bunk member, was on the watch to see her 
‘grand circular sweep’’ of twelve miles off 
Cape Porpoise in starting on the return trip. 
(21.09 was the result; amount of premium?) 
Now for a boy’s nautical question: 
SourH FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 


Dear Mr. Martin: When steamships go out 
to sea do they use salt water for their engines 
or do they have to carry enough [fresh] water 
for the whole trip ? 

- Yours respectfully, Henry W. 


A sea captain, known to us in the Corner 
as ‘Old Salt,” gives a jolly answer: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I should say to that 
inquiring boy that steamships usé steam for 
their engines, fresh water for their passengers 
and whatever water—salt, brackish or fresh— 
that they happen to be in for their boilers. 
But Iam not quite sure about all that in these 
days of improvements and inventions; indeed, 
I should not be over astonished to hear that 
Atlantic steamers were run by trolley! 


A fuller reply comes from a naval ofticer 


in command of the school ship Saratoga, . 


just off with its boy sailors on a European 


cruise: } 
DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: A steamer’s boilers 
are filled with fresh water if convenient be- 
fore leaving port, but at sea when more is re- 
quired salt water must be used. Salt water 
can be used as well as fresh, except that in 
the former case a hard scale composed of salts 
of lime is deposited on the inside of the boiler 
which can only be removed with difficulty 
and by the use of tools adapted to the pur- 
pose. [f this scale were allowed to collect to 
any considerable thickness it would injure 
the boiler and decrease its efficiency. The 
steam from the boiler passes to the cylinder, 
where it does its work and then goes to the 
condenser, whence it returns to the boiler in 
the form of water and is used over again. If 
there were no loss of steam the water first put 
in the boilers would last indefinitely ; as there 
is a constant loss of asmall amount the water is 
gradually reduced, and when too low for safety 
must be replenished with sea water, of which 
there is an unfailing supply. 

Yours very truly, E. T. Ss. 


Proof: ‘‘Add five brevier lines.’’—D. F. 
Good that I have just met sixty-nine boys 
and girls from New Bedford High School 
making the tour of the State House; wonder 
if there were any Cornerers among them? 

Mr. MARTIN. 
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It is 
only necessary 


to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship to each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream; 


we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
applicants. 
A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 


Purity, RCE), S. 


noc oLaT pMENIER 


Excel- 
lence, 


any | 
Low Agricul: 
Price, ture, 


of all foreign and domestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat=Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 

fts superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 
use. Address 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Of 


Meat 


Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FTVTVVVIGIVIVVVOVSP 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- 


ing it is. 
ite 
os 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE 
SBVVCVASVSLESVVSISIVS 


of Justus 
von Liebig 
on the jar. 


This is a 
facsimile 
of the 

signature 
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Will relieve constipa- 
tion, which is the root 
of nine tenths of all 
diseases. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FOR JUNE 11. Ecel. 12: 1-7, 13, 14. 
THE OREATOR REMEMBERED. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Wisdom is most acceptable from the lips of 
those who have always loved and obeyed her 
voice. John, the beloved disciple of our Lord, 
after a long life of holy love and service, 

_wrote to young men this message: ‘“‘ Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the 
world . . . for all that is in the world, the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
vainglory of life, is not of the Father but is of 
the world. And the world passeth away and 
the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth forever.”’ Ecclesiastes, after 
showing us the processes of his life of sin and 
shame and disappointment in achieving the 
highest successes he sought, and discovering 
that none of them could satisfy the craving of 
the soul made fn the image of God, gives in 
different language the same message as John: 
“This is the end of the matter; all hath been 
heard: fear God and keep His commandments ; 
for this is the whole duty of man.’’ But to 
one this sum of the truth was sweet and 
wholesome because it had been learned by 
living it, and because it meant that his life 
was approved by the Highest. To the other it 
was sad and bitter because it was the condem- 
* nation pronounced on his life by the Highest. 
So the Bible brings to us the two opposite ex- 
periences by which the one only conclusion is 
reached. Will the young man of today learn 
that conclusion with the joyful enlargement 
of his life toward God, or will he learn it by 
seeing his life at last wither and shrivel, a 
wasted, useless thing? We can learn the sum 
of truth in the right way, as our lesson for to- 
day tells us, by having: ‘ 

1. The sense of, God in youth [v. 1]. The 
temptations are strong in youth to lead him 

to ignore the sense of God or, if he has realized 
it, to let it passaway. Pleasures abound, with 
power to enjoy them. If ambition is strong, 
it calls for all one’s time and strength. How 
can one keep the sense of God? By holding 
conscience sensitive to His call, by daily prayer 
and meditation on His Word, by association 
with those who obey Him, by regular attend- 
ance on public worship, by daily consecrating 
one’s self and possessions to His service. 

How can one lose the sense of God? Very 
easily. Simply by not prizing it more than all 
other things. Today itis an extra hard lesson 
which demands the time set apart for prayer 
and keeping fresh the love of God. Tomorrow 
itis an excursion ora party. That takes one 
from the prayer meeting, just for once. Sun- 
day comes and it is a beautiful day. 
friends are going to take a long bicycle ride. 
All the other days of the week are occupied 
with study or work. One’s health demands 
recreation. Public worship and the Sunday 
school are abandoned. By and by the young 
man becomes ‘identified with associations 
plainly inconsistent with the habit of living 
with the sense of God. He will not be a 
hypocrite. He cannot abandon his pleasures. 
He has lost the one treasure which gives last- 
ing value to life, but he hardly knows that it 
has gone. 

2. The sense of God in the prime of life. “Or 
ever the evil days come, and the years draw 
nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.’ John the apostle would never have 
described middle lifein such language as that. 
To no one who has the sense of God does it 
look like that. One who had more than com- 
pleted his half-century in faithful service to 
God said to me not long ago with beaming 
face, ‘Life grows better every year.’ This 
dark picture of evil days over which deeper 
shadows are coming while pleasure warns of 
her departure is the idea of middle life to the 


) 
\ 


Some | 


man who has lost his sense of God. He may 
have gained that sense of God in youth. 
Sometimes pleasure, sometimes drunkenness, 
sometimes care and sometimes trouble [Luke 
21: 34] have crowded it out. The world is in 
his heart, and there is no room left for God. 
And when the years draw nigh which con- 
stantly re-echo the solemn warning, ‘“ The 
world passeth away and the lust thereof,” 
gloomy indeed is the life which feels that the 
passing away of the world leaves only an 
empty void. 

So this gives new urgency to thé counsel, 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth ”’; for few who do not then remem- 
ber Him ever get the sense of God in after 
years. The springtime is already vanishing; 
and though July and August will be months 
of glorious growth, for most things not planted 
till after this month of June there will be but 
scant harvest, if any at all. Youth is the 
golden time to gain life’s one supreme treas- 
ure, the sense of God. : 

3. The sense of God in old age [vs. 2-5). Only 
a misanthropic soul could draw this dismal 
picture of old age. Yet how trueitis! When 
the hands tremble and the legs totter under 
the body’s weight, and the teeth cease to 
serve because they are few, and the eyes 
have grown dim, and intercourse with others 
stops, and the noise of business and of joy 
which once absorbed life’s energies falls more 
and more faintly on deaf ears; when the heart 
has grown tired and is frightened at nothing, 
and the thin hair is blanched and every trifle 
crushes and desire has passed away, death 
stealing every sense before the body is quite 
ready for the grave. I shall not enlarge on 
this famous description. It is too familiar, 
But I will set over against it the words of 
another old man who had from his youth kept 
the sense of God till it had filled his life: 

Though our outward man is decaying, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day. For 
our light affliction, which is for the moment, 
worketh for us more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight of glory; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. ... For I am already 
being offered, and the time of my departure is 
come I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, shall give to me at that day: and 
not only to me, but also to all them that have 
loved His appearing. e 

4. The sense of God in death [vs. 6, 7]. At 
last the thread of life snaps asunder, the life 
blood flows out, the breast heaves no more, 
‘the wheel broken at the cistern’’ has made 
its last revolution. What then remains for 
him who has lost the sense of God or who 
never had it? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Yes, one thing, awful to contemplate, remains. 
The record of the life on earth that is ended, 
and its effect on the world in which it has 
been lived and on the Jives it has touched re- 
mains. And the judgment of God, who has 
been banished from it, remains to be ‘pro- 
nounced, for while the body crumbles back to 
dust the spirit goes back to God from whom 
it came, back to His judgment seat to give ac- 
count of its deeds and to hearitsdoom. What 
a contrast to him who can say at the last, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’’ 


5. We come then, at last, to the one great 


lesson of Ecclesiastes, the same lesson gained 
through sin and loss which David and Paul 
and John and the ‘saints of all time have 
wrought out in triumph and recorded in glory, 
that the sense of God’s presence, through the 


whole of life, crowns that life, stamps it for- 


ever with the image in which it was created 
and gives itimmortal value. “ Fear God and 
keep His commandments; for thisis the whole 
o# man,’’ but an infinitely nobler being put 
the same truth in far nobler words when He 
said, “‘If a man love Me, he will keep My 


word: and My Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.”’ 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


A very familiar illustration will serve best 
for this lesson. Tell the story of a boy whose | 
father gave him.a beautiful house in which to 
live. Speak of the fine colored windows which 
let in the light and allowed the little boy to 
see the many wonderful things in the outside 
world, and refer to the fringed curtains which 
could be let down at night. Describe the en- 
trances to the house. Show how the boy 
could open two side doors when he wished to 
hear sweet musie or the song of birds. The 
wonderful front door, with rows of white ser- 
vants standing inside, was to let in the food, 
and the servants helped to prepare it for the 
boy’s use. There were ten other servants 
ready to do the boy’s bidding. They could 
work at anything—writing or drawing or 
wood-carving, or whatever their master di- 
rected. Then there were two strong helpers 
able to carry the child wherever he wished to 
go. They could run, or walk, or march, or 
jump, as was desired. Inside the house was a 
wonderful system of pipes carrying around 
and around what was necessary to keep the 
boy alive, just as we must have water in our 
houses and water pipes to bringittous. Tiny 
threads or cords were placed all through the 
house which would carry messages like tele- 
graph wires. Everything was planned most 
perfectly in the house and everything worked 
just right. i 

Wouldn’t you suppose the boy would be 
grateful to the father who gave him so much? 
Don’t you think he would take good care of 
every part of the house? Do you think he 
would use the windows and doors and his 
servants in the right way to please his father ? 

Let the children guess what the house is. 
Let them tell the different parts mentioned, 
and the right use for eyes and ears and hands 
and feet. All these are given us that we may 
see and hear and know as much of God as 
possible. Our eyes help us to know Him 
when we look at what He has made or read 
from His word. Our ears help us to know of 
Him when we listen to hymns of praise or the 
words of life. 

When a house is very old it becomes unsafe ; 
the windows and doors may be closed and all 
the arrangements inside are useless. There 
will come a time when this house in which we 
now live will become old and weak. . Our 
eyes may grow dim, our hands not able to 
work any more, and the mind, which controls 
all the nerves and sends messages to every 
part of the body, will not think as well. Can 
one serve God as well then? The wise man 


‘wrote, ‘‘Remember now thy Creator in the 


days of thy youth.” If God gives you all 
your powers don’t ¥ou think you ought to re- 
member Him while you are able to use them 
in His service? : 


THE OHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, June 4-10. Children and the Church. 
1 Sam. 1: 26-28; 2:18, 26; Luke 2: 41-49; 2 


Tim. 1: 3-7. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
—<— 
Y. 2. SsGieene 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 11-17. Our Young Lives for 
Christ. Eccl. 12: 1; 2 Tim.3: 15; 1 Tim. 4: 12. 

If it be conceded, as it surely ought to be, 
that the Christian life is the only life to live, 
then it follows as a matter of course that it 
cannot be begun too soon. One may hesitate 
about choosing this or that profession, he may 
be cautious about committing himself to this 
or that theory, he may proceed slowly in yari- 
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ous practical matters, but the wise man is he 


‘who remembers his Creator in the days of his 


youth. Simply regarding our own interests 
the argument is conclusive. Christian living 
isanart. To begin to master it requires long 
years. In Christ’s school there are no post- 
graduates. The longest life is far too short to 
complete the curriculum. Why then lose any 
time at the outset? You never hear any one 
bewailing the fact that he began to serve 
Christ too yourtg. On the other hand, multi- 
tudes regret bitterly their tardiness in enter- 
ing upon it. It is hard, too, for one who has 
cherished thoughts and done deeds utterly 


‘foreign to Christianity to readjust himself to 


a different atmosphere, a different style of 
life. Far easier is it to begin in one’s youth, 
and fortunate are those who from their cradles 
have been nurtured in the admonition of the 
Lord. <A godly ancestry is one of God’s choic- 
est gifts to a human soul. There is such a 
thing as transmitted piety. Christianity needs 
no other recommendation to many a boy or 
girl than the fact that his father and mother 
loved it and lived by it. As the child grows 
older he or she may properly $@xamine the 
claims of Christianity on other grounds, but 
as far as practicaly everyday life goes the 
child of Christian parents would better from 
the start adopt and practice their religion 
until he can get a better one. 

For the world’s sake we ought to begin our 
service of Christ early, for great as have 
been the triumphs of our religion millions: of 
persons are living to whom the first syllable of 
the old, old story has never been lisped. 
There are multitudes in nominally Christian 
lands over whom the gospel has no influence. 
Numerous lines of service are all too inade- 
quately manned. The call is for re-enforce- 
ments. If the youth of the land will only 
wheelinto line, as they did centuries ago when 
the Children’s Crusade rallied the flower of 
Europe, what may not be accomplished? Just 
the qualities for which youth is conspicuous— 
daring, ardor, hopefulness—are needed today 
to win the world to Christ. Thank God that 
so many boys and girls, young men and young 
women are already enlisted. Such a demon- 
stration as they made in New York last sum- 
mer goes far toward correcting the impression 
cherished here and there that religion appeals 
principally to the old, the decrepit and the un- 
fortunate. 

But it is chiefly out of regard for Christ Him- 
self that we should yield our young, fresh, 
strong lives to Him. Is it fair or manly to 
offer Him the remnants and the fragments of 
our days, to run through all that the world 
has to offer and toss it aside like a sucked 
orange, and then go to Christ because we have 
nowhere else to go? Such a course is hardly 
respectable. Christ deserves better of us than 
that. Our best strength, our strongest ambi- 
tions, our most abounding and joyous activity 
—these are what Christ wants, and to give 
Him anything less is as discourteous to Him 
as it is disastrous to ourselves. 

Purallel verses; 1 Sam. 3:10; Ps. 148: 12, 13; 
Proy. 20: 11; Eccl. 4: 13; Isa. 9: 6; 54: 13; 63: 
8,16; Matt. 5:9, 43-45; 23: 37; Mark 9: 36, 37; 
10; 13-16; Rom. 8: 14-17, 20, 21; Eph. 5: 1, 8-10; 
1 Thess. 5: 4-6; 1 John 3: 10; 4:4; 3 John 4. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


In addition to the reparation made by the 
Turkish Government to the American mission- 
aries at Marsovan, mentioned in our issue of 
May 18, word has come from the Department 
of State, Washington, that another important 
concession has been granted by the Turkish 
authorities, As previously stated an official 
permit exempting the girls’ school when re- 
built from taxation has been issued, and now 
Mr. Thompson reports that a second firman is 
to be given, as soon as the necessary formulas 


have been arranged, guaranteeing to the Ana- 
tolia College at Marsovan protection and ex- 
emption from taxation—matters of vital im- 
portance to any school in the Ottoman Empire. 
This firman is one which the college has for 
many years endeavored to procure but with- 
out success, and its issue is due to the influence 
brought to bear by the representative of our 
Government at Constantinople. We cannot 
too heartily commend the marked interest 
which Secretary Gresham has shown in behalf 
of our missionaries. In his communication to 
Dr. Judson Smith he writes the following 
friendly words: ‘“‘ The department feels that 
it has reason to congratulate you upon this 
very satisfactory termination of the incident 
which so lately threatened, in addition to the 
loss suffered by the burning of the girls’ school, 
serious harm to the American missionaries at 
Marsovan, their property and the cause of 
Christianity in that particular quarter of Tur- 
key.’’ He closes by saying he doubts not 
upon the assurance of the pledges made by 
the Turkish Government all further trouble 
will disappear. 


At a special meeting of the A. C. and E.S., 
held May 19, important steps were taken 
toward effecting the consolidation with the 
N. W.E. C., that society having already for- 
mally expressed its desire for the union. It 
was voted to unite the two organizations 
into one corporate body under the name of 
the American Education Society. Necessary 
changes were made in the constitution and by- 
laws of the A. C. and E. S. enlarging its 
powers in order to admit the other society. 
It was voted to elect all present corporate 
members of each organization as life members 
of the American Education Society and to 
elect all present honorary members of the 
A.C. and E.S., and life members of the N. W. 
E.C. as honorary members of the new society. 
In July the two bodies will meet together, 
form a new administration and complete the 
necessary legal steps. 


The American Board has definitely decided 
to transfer its East Central African Mission 


from the coast to the interior of Gazaland, 


forming a central station at Mount Selinda, 
where a large grant of land has been made by 
the British South Africa Company. The pio- 
neer party sent out to explore the region re- 
ports that it is not as thickly populated as 
was supposed, owing to the tyranny of the 
king, but it is believed that under a new ré- 
gime there will undoubtedly be a return of 
population and a mission established now will 
influence and mold theincoming people. The 
natives are said to be very interesting, in 
many ways surpassing the Zulus Yn intelli- 
gence. The missionary party for Gazaland 


includes workers from the East Central Afri- 


can and Zulu missions, four missionaries with 
their families and four native Zulu preachers. 
They expect to leave Natal about the last‘of 
June and be established in their new quarters 
by September. 


In the annual report of the Marathi Mission 
the principal of the mission high school at 
Ahmednagar, Rev. J. Smith, says that the 
two educational problems with which he has 
to cope are how to get the Christian pupils to 
take an interest in their Hindu and Moham- 
medan fellow-students and how to encourage 
independence and self-respect among. these 
Christian young men. Some discouraging 
phases of Indian character and training are 
thus revealed. Itis almost impossible for us 
to conceive the utter want of sympathy that 
exists between the different classes in that 
country. People who live next door are utter 
foreigners to each other. The Christian com- 
munity forms practically a new caste added 
to India’s already discordant elements. The 
people are apathetic as respects the interests 
of others, and selfishness is the greatest of 
India’s 330,000,000 gods. It is amazing, too, 


how far dependence and servility can possess 
a human being. Noman thinks of doing any- 
thing himself that he can get another to do 
for him. He would rather starve on a penny 
he has begged than live comfortably on a 
pourd that he has earned. It is often difficult 
to reap the fruits of Christian teaching in such 
soil. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


It would seem that the evangelical move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church must be 
making great progress when a Catholic priest 
permits a pastor connected with the Evangel- 
ical Alliance to deliver a lecture in his church 
on Jesus Christ and France, and expresses 
his satisfaction in having a Protestant minis- 
ter preach in his pulpit. Such an event oc- 
curred recently in Paris and the lecture was 
well received and applauded. Many of the 
Jansenists, to whom this liberal priest be- 
longs, desire to form a league to bring France 
to Jesus Christ irrespective of church denom- 
ination. 


From Madagascar comes the good news of 
the opening of the New Giris’ Central School 
of the London Missionary Society in Antana- 
narivo. Whena princess the queen was at one 
time a scholar in the old school, so it was fit- 
ting that she should do them the honor of 
opening the new one. The procession of 200 
girls in their white dresses decorated with 
flowers, their faces radiant with pleasure, was 
a pretty sight as they went out to meet-their 
queen and accompany her and the court to the 
new building. Toward the close of the exer- 
cises Her Majesty, who rarely speaks in pub- 
lic, addressed a few words to the missionaries 
and pupils. She thanked the former for what 
they have done for Madagascar, and hoped 
that they would feel they had not left their 
native landin vain. Then turning to the girls 
she begged them to be diligent and, above all, 
to love the Lord Jesus Christ. Well may the 
missionaries and all her subjects rejoice that 
Madagascar has such a ruler! 


ESSENTIALS OF SALVATION, 


There are four things to which the in- 
quirer must be led if his salvation shall be 
complete. The first is the renunciation of 
every known sin. Never speak one word of 
peace to an inquirer until you are sure he is 
willing: to give up every known sin. The 
second is the consecration of the neutral 
things and the good things to God. He 
must be willing to put at the disposal of 
God his time, money,.influence, ambitions, 
pleasures, friends, etc. In the third place 
he must see that he must depend entirely 
upon Christ for the cleansing of his heart 
and his preservation in the path of life. In 
the fourth place he must be willing openly 
to confess Christ as his Master. Never call 
the work done with any inquirer until these 
four things have been accomplished,.—Rev, 
B. Fay Mills, in Golden Rule. 


—s 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


The faith of the Christ cannot suffer any 
eclipse in the presence of any or all of the 
great historic faiths of the world. The 
comparisons and the contrasts between the 
gospel of the once crucified but now exalted 
Jesus and the other ‘‘ gospels ’’ that proffer 
their healing balms for humanity, which 
such a parliament will present and accen- 
tuate amid the world’s civilization at the 
close of this nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era, must, I am fully confident, draw 
world-wide attention to the song of the . 
heavenly hosts on the plains of Bethlehem. 
May the religious congresses and whole 
Columbian Exposition be signally helpful in 
leading the peoples and nations of both 
hemispheres to believe in the one Mediator, 
the Saviour of sinners, and in all their re- 
lations to crown Him who sits on the 
throne of thrones.—Rev. James Kerr, Glas- 
gow. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE AGE AND THE CHURCH. 

Rev: J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D. D., of Ber- 
lin, is known widely by the extent and 
fidelity of his Christian work in that city, 
and foreign visitors owe him especial grati- 
tude for his earnestness in promoting their 
welfare. This volume is from his pen. It 
is a study of the age, the church, and the 
adaptation of the latter to the former. The 
author occupies a position which enables 
him to judge the facts more intelligently 
than most men can, especially so far as 
concerns the continent of Europe, and he 
also is well acquainted with Great Britain 
and the United States. We do not agree 
with some of his conclusions, but his book 
is deserving of thoughtful reading, is very 
suggestive and ought to stimulate Christians 
everywhere to greater and more practical 
service. 

His study of the age is comprehensive and 
candid. He points out the influence of the 
several anti-religious or non-religious factors 
of our times, the awakening of conscious- 
ness, the extension of popular education, 
the increase of the power of the press, the 
development of scientific and mechanical 
discoveries, the internationalism of thought, 
the growth of the love of popularity, the 
rise of the critical spirit, the Sway of mate- 
rialism, the demand for realism, etc. He 
suggests the hindrances which theology and 
religion are compelled to encounter and 
shows that spiritual transformations are 
going on. He points out the Strength and 
the weakness of the modern church, com- 
pares Roman Catholicism with Protestant- 
ism, advocates a union of Christians’ which, 
without abolishing denominations, might 
minimize their disadvantages and facilitate 
co-operative service, and asserts that in im- 
portant particulars the church is far from 
the divine ideal. The church must study to 
illustrate Christian realism and put more em- 
phasis upon personality in aim and method. 

The author's , portrayal of the power, 
shrewdness, persistence and prospects of 
the Roman Catholic Church is one of the 
most striking features of his volume. He 
anticipates an unusual development of Ultra- 
montanism in the United States, and points 
out the. power of thé Papacy due to its 
apparently unbroken front in comparison 
with the divisions of Protestants. If he 
knew the United States as well as he does 
Europe, we think he would take a some- 
what different view. He would appreciate 
more accurately both the divisions which not 
only exist among Roman Catholics here, but 
also and only recently have shaken that body 
to its foundations here, and he would attach 
less significance to the differences among 
Protestants as a popular argument against 
Romanism. Nevertheless, his words of 
warning will do no harm. His chapter 
_on The Church and Socialism, although it 
contains no new suggestions, is full of value, 
and his forecast of the future is cautious 
and stimulating, Another study of the age 
is added to the volume as an appendix. 
The book deserves and will find attentive 
and grateful readers. 
oh OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 

An excellent volume of the series known 
as The Exposito1’s Bible is Hzva, Nehemiah 


and Esther [A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50], 
by Prof. W. F. Adeney, of New College, in 
London. It is as interesting as a good 
novel and also is a scholarly and practical 
exposition of the three Biblical books in- 
cluded, The author is progressive but not 
radical in his acceptance of the results sug- 
gested by the higher criticism, and the 
book will commend itself to discriminat- 
ing students. It goes into details fully 
while making the main outlines of history 
perfectly clear. The author’s sense of pro- 
portion is admirably exhibited. The vol- 
ume is especially to be commended for its 
character sketches, which are written viy- 
idly and seem faithful to the life in an 
unusual degree.. The exposition of the 
book of Esther is in the form of a series of 
such sketches or pictures. We have com- 
mended this series repeatedly and this yol- 
ume is one of the best. 

Survivals in Christianity [Macmillan & 
Co, $1.50], by Rev. C. J. Wood, embodies 
a course of lectures before the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1892. They are studies in the theology of 
the divine immanence, and they proceed 
upon the theory that in Christian theology 
survive some incongruous and alien ele- 
ments derived from the various. folk-faiths 
of the ancient world. These survivals have 
hindered the development of Christian truth 
in respect to various doctrines, notably the 
Idea of God, the Church, the Forgiveness 
of Sins, the Resurrection, and Eternal Life, 
which are the subjects of these lectures. 
It is the author’s aim to ‘explain how the 
influence of such survivals is to be counter- 
acted, but his lectures, although learned 
and in a degree lucid, somehow are greatly 
lacking in interest. Joys Beyond the 
Threshold [Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Louis 
Figuier, is a sort of religio-scientific trea- 
tise, having the aim of cheering up people 
by the assurance that after death they will 
be happier and possesss greater powers 
than at present. All this is quite probable 
but Mr. Figuier’s argument does not dem- 
onstrate it. The book has some power, 
however. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Future .Tenses a7 the 
Blessed Life [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents] leads the reader in the same direc- 
tion but not so far or so positively. Yet 
the reader will follow Mr. Meyer with the 
greater confidence. The book is helpful 
for devotional use.——The second edition 
is out of a little pamphlet, Scripture Buap- 
lism: its Mode and Subjects [Aberdeen: A. & 
R. Milne. 1s.], by Rey. Alexander Brown, 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. It is intended as 
a reply to objections offered by Baptists. 
It is terse, practical, fair, and in our judg- 
ment conclusive. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s handsome two- 
volume work, The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
founded upon long personal acquaintance, 
much service under Mr. Ruskin’s guidance, 
ample material, and the-cordial approval of 
Mr. Ruskin and his relatives. It is impos- 
sible for such a work to be as impartial as 
that of a comparative stranger might be, 
but if some allowance be made for this fact 
the reader will find the work trustworthy 
in the main in its estimates, while of course 
it is peculiarly rich and satisfactory as a 


$5.00], is. 
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history. Its four books discuss Ruskin as 
The Boy Poet, The Art Critic, Hermit and 
Heretic, and Professor and Prophet. It 
tempers Ruskin’s eccentricities and dogma- 
tism somewhat, as is natural, but presents 
a genuinely interesting and instructive out- 
line of his career, character and services to 
the world. There area number of portraits 
of Ruskin at different periods in life, pic- 
tures of his dwellings, copies of his draw- 
ings, etc. Admirers of Ruskin will enjoy 
the work heartily, and many others will be 
glad to read it. ; 

The excellent life of Dr. Truman M. Post, 
the eminent Congregationalist pastor at St. 
Louis, which was written by his son Mr. 
T. A. Post and which the Congregational 
Publishing Society brought out in 1891 has 
reached its second edition. It ought to pass 
through many more. Itisa fine record of 
a noble career. If it is not in every Congre- 
gational family and Sunday school library it 
should be. The world cares compara- 
tively little what Horace Greeley thought 
about Lincoln. It cared little when both 
men were alive, and it cares much less now. 
Yet there is a certain interest attaching to 
such a book as Greeley on Lincoln and Mr. 
Greeley’s Letters [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25]. 
The letters are addressed to Charles A. 
Dana, who still survives and edits the New 
York Sun, and to a lady friend. ‘There also 
are some reminiscences of Horace Greeley, 
by Joel Benton, the editor of the work, 
Mr. Greeley was as great in some lines as he 
was weak in others, as great as his own 
blunder in supposing himself wise and in- 
fluential enough to guide public sentiment 
during the war. But he was always high- 
minded, even when weakest, and generally 
was amusing. Such a book as this is cer- 
tain to be read. 

Mr. J. T. Morse, Jr.’s, Abraham Lincoln 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50], in two 
volumes, justifies itself, in spite of one’s 
feeling at first that all which can be said 
about Mr. Lincoln has been said. It is writ- 
ten in a remarkably straightforward, vigor- 
ous fashion, less polished than it might be 
but manly and impressive. It is shrewd 
and temperate in judgment and frank in 
utterance. It emphasizes Lincoln’s person-. 
ality strongly, and shows more of the sub- 
ject and less of his contemporaries and 
associates than is usual in’ such works. 
Undoubtedly and properly it will take a 
high place in the library of literature about 
Lincoln. Turning to an humbler life,- 
but one truly consecrated and in its degree 
perhaps as useful even as that of President 
Lincoln, Miss Mary H. Porter’s biography 
of Kliza Chapell Porter [Fleming H. Reyell 
Co. $1.75] deserves a wide reading. Un- 
pretending in a literary sense, it yet is well 
written, and as a truthful narrative of hon- 
orable missionary service it is graphic and 
enkindling. Frontier life, army life and 
city life all had for her their trials and their 
rewards. Probably few women of this cen- 
tury haye done so much solid Christian sery- 
ice in so many places, and her death was a 
sad loss to the world. The proceeds of the 
sale of this volume are to go to the Mission- 
ary Home Association of Oberlin, O., in 
order to help secure and maintain a home 
for foreign missionaries’ children who are 
being educated in this country. 

Paymaster-General Horatio Bridge, U. S. 
N., a college friend and life-long intimate of 


awthorne, has written 4 very enjoyable 
e book, Perwonsl ReeMebions of Na- 
Wand Hawthorne Harper & Bros, £1.21. 
_ He knows what to omit 26 well 2% what to 
 inelnde, and has written with the hearty 

‘appreciation of 4 warm friend yet without 
“wndne freedom. very 2dmirer of Haw- 
_ thorne will wish the book and will be glad 
_ to read it more than once. A few illustra 
tions increase its attractiveness, 


ES ORMES, 


Prot. H.W. Boyesen’s latest production, 
Social Mruggles (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$1.2), deale with 2 somewhat hackneyed 
theme, the endeavors of an unknown but 
wealthy family from the West to cflect an 
entrance into aristocratic circles in New 
York City. The family contains some in- 
teresting members, the plot is simple and 
well handled, the character drawing is dis 
tinct and {fairly self-consistent and the 
movement i¢ vigorous. Without being a 
great novel in any sense it is decidedly en- 
joyable——_Why anybody should have sup- 
posed that such impzetioned, and at times 
actually maudlin, gushings of 2 man over 2 
Woman 2% are exposed to the public eye in 
His LAters (Cassell Publishing Co. #100), 
by Julien Gordon, are worth printing we 
do not undersiand. The man and woman 
appear to be in love, at any rate he is fzirly 
drank with infatuation for her, but their 
affection does not seem to come to anything 
but words. His letters are neither manly 
nor likely to be interesting to the general 
reader. Here and there an individual prob 
ably will admire them, deceived by their 
rhetoric inte supposing them to be original 
and brilliant. 

Five of Mrs. Margaret Deland’s short 
stories, which readers of the magazines have 
enjoyed ouce and will welzome again, are 
republished in Mr. Tommy Dore and Other 
_ Stories (Honghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00). 
Different in many deiazils and of course in 
“their main outlines, they all are singularly 
touching. The artleseness of most of the 
ae characters, their simplicity. bonesty and lov- 
the nearness of their approaches 


>a: o happiness only to fail of it, and the 


"quaint, humorous side of affairs which often 
as comes uppermost—these all render the con- 
‘tents of this volume unusually rewarding to 
the reader——Mr. &. BK Crockett’se Tie 
Stickit, Minister and Some Common WUew 
(Maemillan & Co. $1.75) is a treasury of 


ial tae Stories and word pictures which 


traly, as more than once has been said of it, 
will compel Mr. J. M_ Barrie to look to his 


miseries and abuses, when the {ree-Btate 
and prosavery struggle wae activedy in 

progress in Kansas, and then brings them 
down 2tew years, The narrative, although 
wt in the first rank from the Niterary point 
A view, is engrossing and even thrilling. 
\ts dramatic and tragic teatures were only 
cxnmonyplaces in the days and localities 
in which its successive menes are Waid, I 
has value to the student of history ond 
xa devdopment, 

Vierre Loti ig the author of Joum Bony, 
Sitlior (Cassel Pabsishing Co. GAOL I 
reveals the Adlicate, yet vigorous, touch 
which is his characteristic, and is 2 vivid 
picture of Vrench sailor Vite. The back 

ground Af poverty and sorrow is very dark, 
but not more #6 than often in real Nite. The 
style of the anthor is the great charm of 
the story ——Siguire Wbiman ond Aher HB- 
rite (Cassell Publishing Co. DA cents). is by 
Subani Aho, a Yinnish writer, not yet widay 
known in the literary world but posacasing, 
at these storics make plein, a realistic de 
scriptive power which takes the form of zn 
almost rude vigor, when its theme is the 
Cwarte peasantry, 2nd of 2 grzcectul playtal- 
nese and even pathos, when sentiment or 
reflection calle for utterance. It is 2 book 
ich in promise and by no means interior in 
present perlormance A Wodern Agrippa 
and Puticuce Barker (3. B. Ligpinestt Co. 
$1.09), two tales, by Caroline E. White, 
which are bound together, do not impress 
us greatly. The former is stilted in style 
and Indicrously improbable in several] re 
spects. The author actually has gone out 
of her way in order to make it incredible, 
The other story is simpler, more natural. 
and far more interesting. Uf the anthor 
were only 2 little more 2 mistress of her 
art, she would have made this tale 2 de 
cided success, and, as it is, it is fairly cred 
itable. 

Rosa N. Carey's Lite Wiss Wag (5. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.2] is a sweet, whole 
sone, Simulating story. rich in good sense, 
abounding in fun. with natural and 2ttrect 
ive characters. and 4 spirit and life from 
cover to cover which wakes the reader re- 
Erect its close —_Mesars. A. ©. McC larg & 
Co. have issued Miss Wlizabeth Sheppard's 
onée popular story, Coxaterparts, or The 
Cross of Love ($2 AN), edited by G. BLL tom, 
in 2 new 2nd basdsome form. It is ahout 
forty years since it first came ont, and many 
of our older readers must recall it readily. 
This edition isin iwo volumes Williams 
Black’ s Shandon BAls (Harper & Brow WO 
éenis] is another issue in the new edition. 
The story is familiar and always kas had 
many admirers —Siwrics from the Eaiiis 
[(C. L. Webster i Coe. $12] by Prot a & 
Isaacs, Ph. D., is a pleneant collection of 
short stories illustrating characteristic waits 
of rabbinical thought and famey. Some of 
them are old friem@s in 2 fresh drexe A 
Bumber of them kave beem printed im one 
Or another periodical. 

MISCELL ANEOTS. 

Mr. Horatio F. Brown's Venice [G. P. 
Potwam’s Sema. $45/0), 2 bistoriea] sketch 
of the republic. is 2 fresh study of zm old 
subject. Vi is leamed acd even Peoicand 
Without any sacrifice of imierest. The prix 
cipal elesbext of individuality im the work 
is the amibor’s persemification of bis sab 
ject. He deals with the Gty 2s muck 2s 
possible. as if it were a ving beize This 


imparts vividness to bis writing, ood te not 
sutichenty tancitul to interlere with the 
hid value and service of his vohume, A 
tow mays, 4 Vist A the doges and » good 
Vitiograyhy aid to the mets of the work, 
which tistotica shuhars will ayyreciate, 
—— lt, Arthar MachowAd s work, Orie 
whogy Funk & Wagnais Co, 6 the trait 
A Nong on wihe stndy, ond, Whois some- 
what overconfident tn the drawing A tor 
Ausions, the author Was made a vauathe 
cmitrstion ty the Werzeme A the toe, 
We heartily approve bis recommendation 
that if ony great decrease in ofine ia wy be 
CA pECIe it tans be sought in the recon 
A saving ond properly trammg dildren, 

in Alroos anh ob Nome reson s, 
SLD), by Mr. Morris Phillips, ore variona 
hints for tourists, more or less crmngre- 
hensive and valuable, and Sicred tna Aihty 
and exteriaining, even Uh disconmmectet, tate 
ion. The book is 4 cross between 2 sites 
A wmiseAlanesus teeiches and o wiwiotere 
guide hook to several countries, St hog a 
few ustrations A little value.—Mr. Byes 
Sargent ited in 180 The tAcA Woke 
S Benjumn Vronklin (Lee & Qheyat, B 
coms) which have just teen réissaed. The 
book includes Vranksin' s antobiography wad 
has mhes and amenmcsr. The type is rather 
too fine. Otherwise the book is very satia- 
iactory ——The bound vihame of Centery 
Magazine (Comary Co. BM), containing 
the numbers trom November to April laat 
inclusive, is a super volume in substance 
and appearance, We shold think that ail 
reshers of the monthly issues wonld cause 
theta to be preserved in this shape. 

NOTES 

— hmeticams have contsibates £254.5 
toward the proposed Ghelley Memoriak « 
Horshare in Gussex, Eng, and the sebecsip- 
tiem kas been losed. 

— Ir. Edward Beglesiom sage that hie 
eatliest took, The Hoosier tekoolunater, ig 
the most popular of his writings and brings 
him ie 2 goed anmaal sans. 

— The te T. 0. HP. Barnhew. of this 

iby, the bookseller and ansiquary, lets to the 
town & Besex, Mase. bie native place, 2069 
with which to boild 2 public Wirery and the 
$athe sate with whick te endow it. 
The British Maseum in London is shewt 
te issue 2 catalogue, by Mr. Van Stesalen, of 
the Heirew books zegwived by i aimee the 
issue of the extalorze of DT. end 2 hed Sess, 
by Ker 6. Margcliosth, f the Hetvew mae 
sexipta 

— Messrs. Maemilien & Co. have begun a 
monthly jourscl entitled Exck Keviews, de- 
Veted chiely te their own tatercsta. The Srst 
wamier desls chiefly with Eusish pubis 
tions. It enats Ralf 2 dollar = year and kas 
comsitderabhe Gserary intersst. 

— 4 rian Sew Yorker kas as 644 kesez_ 
He gses eascially tirsugh tocks cod megs 
Tie to ste bow many erroxs he com Geesver. 
Is we6 ooly the most poguler bos 2ise these 
sappese’ te be efited moss corcinlly aad a= 
sued by the most eminent publishers. even in 
ome works at the standard eyclopedics, he 
Suds thunders by the seve amd otem by the 
Inui. 

—— The euestion of the peoger prowancts 
tiem of ie sermame of the meus Sauce! 
Pepys is 0p ence more, im comnertiom wich the 
issue of the frst volume of Heazy B Wiest 
ley’ mew and more nearly enanglese editciam of 
Mes Gory. Heseetes thas Me. Pepys undies 
ealy preemeumeed bis name “ Peeps ~ amd thas 
the Gescemd@ancs of bis sister Paola new call 
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it so, but that all the other branches of the 
family say ‘‘ Peppis,’’? and that in the seven- 
teenth century it probably was called “‘ Papes.” 
So one still can take one’s choice. 


— The Publishers’ Weekly speaks with ap- 
propriate commendation of the enterprise of 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch in publishing cheap 
popular editions of the earliest printed tracts 
about the discovery and early history of the 
New World. We quote from it as follows: 


Bernard Quaritch deserves credit for having 
undertaken cheap popular issues of the earli- 
est printed tracts relating to the discovery 
and early history of the New World. The first 
four of these, brought out at the suggestion of 
Mv. William Curtis, the head of the American 
Government Department connected with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, are: the Span- 
ish letter of Columbus announcing the discoy- 
ery of the New World, printed at Barcelona in 
April, 1493 [40 cents]; the Latin translation of 
this letter, printed at Rome in 1493 [80 cents]; 
Amerigo Vespucci’s narrative of his first four 
voyages, printed at Florence in 1505 or 1506 [75 
aa and Hariot’s narrative of the first 
plantation of Virginia in 1585, printed at 
Franckfort in 1590, with engravings by Theo- 
dore de Bry, and at the latter’s “owne coast 
and chardges’’’ [60 cents]. There are added 
accurate English translations, learned pref- 
aces, the Ptolemy map of 1513, and the draw- 
ing by Stradanus, made about 1580, wherein 
Vespucci appears in conversation with an awe- 
stricken Indian woman in a hammock. The 
work is well done and there can be no more 
praiseworthy contribution to our four hun- 
-dredth anniversary celebrations. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
COLUMBIA’s EMBLEM: INDIAN CoRN. By Edna 
Dean Proctor and Others. pp. 62. 40 cents. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 

RAFTMATES. By Kirk Munroe. pp. 341. $1.25. 

A SHoRT HISTORY OF THE, ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
J. R. Green, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss Kate Norgate. Vol. II. pp. 931. $5.00. 

ADVENTURES IN THULE. By William Black. pp. 
232. 80 cents. 

THE STORY OF A STORY AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Brander Matthews. pp. 234. $1.25. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUEST. By W. D. Howells. pp. 
54. 50 cents. 

THE RIVALS. pp. 99. 50 
cents. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
WOMEN OF. THE VALOIS CouR?. 
Saint-Amand. pp. 356. $1.25. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William 

Renton. pp. 248. $1.00. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
THE TRAGEDY OF WILD RIVER VALLEY. By Mar- 
tha Finley. pp 231. $1.25. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
LOTTIE’s WOOING. By Darley Dale. pp. 371. $1.00. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 

ST. JEROME. LETTERS AND SELECT WorRKS. Ed- 
ited by Philip Schaff, D.D., and Henry Wace, 

D.D. pp. 524. $4.00. 


American Sunday-School Union. Philadelphia. 
PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Edited by 
Edwin W. Rice, D. D. pp. 228. 25 cents. i 


By Francois Coppée. 


New York. 
By Imbert de 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifiiin & Co. Boston. 
Tar CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Charles Dick- 
ens. pp. 112. 15 cents. ; 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
STORIES OF NEW YORK. pp. 214. 50 cents. 
STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. pp.195. 50 cents. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
Tor Tairr MAN. By J. G. Bethune. pp. 308. 50 
cents. ‘ 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
SroRY OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD 
BY COLUMBUS. Compiled by Frederick Saunders. 


pp. 145. 50 cents. 
Alice B. Stbckham & Co. Chicago. 
PRE-NATAL CULTURE. By A. E. Newton. pp. 73. 


25 cents. 
‘ MAGAZINES. 
February. EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


May. HARVARD UNIVERSITY BULLETIN.—Y ALE RE- 
VIEW.—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


June. GODEY’s.—FRANK ‘LESLIE’S.—POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE.—J ENNESS-MILLER.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—CAS- 

' SELL’S.—ART.— ST. NICHOLAS. WORTHINGTON’S. 
—HARPER’s. 


et 


All about us, in earth and air, wherever eye 
or ear can reach, there is a power ever breath- 
ing itself forth in signs, now in a daisy, now 
in a wind-waft, a cloud, a sunset—a power 
that holds constant and sweetest relation 
‘with the dark and silent world within us. 
The same God who is in us, and upon whose 
tree weare the buds, if not yet the flowers, also 
is all about us.—George Macdonald. 


THE HOPE FOR HUMANITY. 


Humanity has come to a large measure of 
maturity. It has had a long history, which 
has been the record of its efforts to know its 
own nature and to master the field and the 
implements of its activity. It has-made 
countless experiments and has learned quite 
as much from its failures as from its suc- 
cesses. It has laboriously traversed the 
island in space where its fortunes are cast; 
it has listened intently, generation after 
generation, for some message from beyond 
the seas which encompass it. It has made 
every kind of venture to enlarge its capital 
of pleasure, and it has hazarded all-its gains 
for some nobler fortune of which it has 
dreamed. It has opened its arms to receive 
the joys of life and, missing them, has pa- 
tiently clasped a crucifix. It has drunk 
every cup of experience, won all victories 
and suffered all defeats, tested all creeds 
and acted all philosophies, illustrated all 
baseness and risen to the hights of all noble- 
ness. In short, humanity has lived—not in 
a few persons, a few periods, a few activi- 
ties, but in countless persons, through long 
centuries and under all conditions. Surely 
some larger and more comprehensive idea 
of life lies in the mind of the modern world 
than ever defined itself to the men of the 
earlier times. Society has still much to 
learn, but men have now lived long enough 
to have attained ‘a fairly complete self- 
knowledge. They have by no means fully 
developed themselves, but they know what 
is in them. Humanity has come to matu- 
rity and to the self-consciousness which is 
the power of maturity.— Hamilton W. Mabie, 
in Essays on Literary Interpretation. 
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THE MAJESTY OF SIMPLICITY. 


Abraham Lincoln and Edward Everett 
spoke at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg Nov. 19, 1863. The 
place, the occasion, the audience, the asso- 
ciations were in the highest degree inspir- 
ing. Everett was an orator of deserved 
renown, with copious and glittering vocab- 
ulary, graceful rhetoric, strong, cultivated 
mind, elegant scholarship, a rich, flexible 
voice and a noble presence. His address 
occupied two hours in delivery and was 
worthy of the speaker and his theme. At 
its close Lincoln rose slowly on the plat- 
form of the pavilion. From an ancient case 
he drew a pair of steel framed spectacles, 
with bows clasping upon the temples in 
front of the ears, and adjusted them with 
deliberation. He took from his breast 
pocket a few sheets of foolscap, which 
he unfolded and held in both hands. From 
this manuscript, in low tones, without mod. 
ulation or emphasis, he read 266 words and 


‘sat down before his surprised, perplexed 


and disappointed auditors were aware that 
he had really begun. It left no impression, 
so it was said, except mild consternation 
and a modified sense of failure. None sup- 
posed that one of the great orations of the 
world had been pronounced in the five min- 
utes which Mr. Lincoln occupied in reading 
his remarks. But the studied, elaborate 
and formal speech of Everett has been for- 
gotten, while the few sonorous and solemn 
sentences of Lincoln will remain so long as 
constitutional liberty abides among men.— 
EHx-Senator J. J. Ingalls. 


THE BURIAL HILL DECLARATION OF 
PAITH. 


The National Council of 1865, which met in Boston, 
made a visit to Plymouth, and on Burial Hill a 
Declaration of Faith was read and adopted. Ata 
later session in Boston this declaration, having been 
revised by a committee appointed for that purpose, 
was again unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 
This is the only creed which has been formally 
adopted by a national council of Congregational 
churches. It is as follows. 


Standing by the rock where the Pilgrims set foot 
upon these shores, upon the spot where they wor- 
shiped God, and among the graves of the early gen- 
erations, we, elders and messengers of the Congre- 
gatigna] churches of the United States in National 
Council assembled—like them acknowledging no 
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rule of faith but the Word of God—do now declare 
our adherence to the faith and order of the apos- . 
tolic and primitive churches held by our fathers, 
and substantially as embodied in the confessions 
and platforms which our synods of 1648 and 1680 set 
forth or reaffirmed. We declare that the experience 
of the nearly two and a half centuries which have 
elapsed since the memorable day when our sires 
founded here a Christian Commonwealth, with all 
the development of new forms of error since their 
times, has only deepened our confidence in the faith 
and polity of those fathers. We bless God for the 
inheritance of these doctrines. We invoke the help 
of the divine Redeemer, that, through the presence 
of the promised Comforter, He will enable us to 
transmit them in purity to our children. 

In the times that are before us as a nation, times 
at once of duty and of danger, we rest all our hope 
in the gospel of the Son of God. It was the grand 
peculiarity of our Puritan fathers that they held 
this gospel, not merely as the ground of their per- 
sonal salvation, but as declaring the worth of man 
by the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, 
and therefore applied its principles to elevate soci- 
ety, to regulate education, to civilize humanity, to 
purify law, to reform the Church and the State, and 
to assert and defend liberty; in short, to mold and 
redeem, by its all transforming energy, everything 
that belongs to man in his individual and social 
relations. 

It was the faith of our fathers that gave us this 
free land in which we dwell. It is by this faith 
only that we can transmit to our children a free and 
happy, because a Christian, Commonwealth. 

We hold it to be a distinctive excellence of our 
Congregational system that it exalts that which is 
more above that which is less important, and, by 
the simplicity of its organization, facilitates, in 
communities where the population is limited, the 
union of all true believers in one Christian Church ; 
and that the division of such communities into sev- 
eral weak and jealous societies, holding the same 
common faith, is 2 sin against the unity of the body 
of Christ and at once,the shame and scandal of 
Christendom. 

We rejoice that, through the influence of our free 
system of apostolic order, we can hold fellowship 
with all who acknowledge Christ, and act efficiently 
in the work of restoring unity to the divided Church 
and of bringing back harmony and peace among all 
“who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Thus recognizing the unity of the Church of Christ 
in all the world, and knowing that we are but one 
branch of Christ’s people, while adhering to our 
peculiar faith and order, we extend to all believers 
the hand of Christian fellowship upon the basis of 
those great fundamental truths in which all Chris- 
tians should agree. With them we confess our faith 
in God; the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, the 
only living and true God; in Jesus Christ, the incar- 
nate Word, who is exalted to be our Redeemer and 
King; and in the Holy Comforter, who is present 
in the Church to regenerate and sanctify the soul. 

With the whole Church we confess the common 
sinfulness and ruin of our race, and acknowledge 
that it is only through the work accomplished by 
the life and expiatory death of Christ that believers 
in Him are justified before God, receive the remis- 
sion of sins, and, through the presence and grace of 
the Holy Comforter, are delivered from the power of 
sin and perfected in holiness. 

We believe also in the organized’ and visible 
Church, in the ministry of the Word, in the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in the res- 
urrection of the body and in the final judgment, the 
issues of which are eterrtal life and everlasting pun- 
ishment. 

We receive these truths on the testimony of God, 
given through prophets and apostles, and in tbe 
life, the miracles, the death, the resurrection, of His 
Son,.our divine Redeemer—a testimony preserved 
for the Church in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, which were composed by holy men as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Affirming now our belief that those who thus hold 
‘fone faith, one Lord, one baptism,” together con- 
stitute the one catholic Church, the several house- 
holds of which, though called by different names, 
are the one body of Christ, and that these members 
of His body are sacredly bound to keep “the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace,” we declare that 
we will co-operate with all who hold these truths.” 
With them we will carry the gospel into every part 
of this land, and with them we will go into all the 
world and ‘‘ preach the gospel to every creature.” 
May He to whom ‘‘all power is given in heaven and 
earth” fulfill the promise Which is all our hope: 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” Amen. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The news of an ante-vacation season of 
prayer as a preparation for a vacation of use- 
fulness will be received gladly by pastors in 
Summer resorts. 

The Boys’ Brigade must believe in the ear- 
nestness of the pastor who joined the militia 
that he might better train his company. 

A congregation willing and anxious for a 
sermon at 11 P. m. would be considered almost 
a miracle in the East. . 

Let us by all means have ordination serv- 
ices for our deacons. The office is too little 
esteemed and its duties are reduced to their 
lowest terms. 

Conferences of the representatives of our 
benevolent societies with pastors bring the 
people and the work closer together. 

The church is growing into the fuller life 
that it has only lately dared to claim as its 
own. Societies formed by the churches of a 
city to work for more righteous municipal 
government drive an entering wedge for a 
general political reform. A conference at 
which working men press the needs and claims 
of working men is nearer understanding the 
labor question than ever~ before. .And a 
church that, instead of warring against secret 
orders, makes a place within its borders for 
such as are worthy is doing its best to show 
that the church does the work of the whole, 
of which they are only parts. 


ORDINATION TO MISSIONARY SERV- 
ICK. 


AT AMHERST, 


A council of the neighboring churches con- 
vened with the church in Amherst. College, 
May 23, for the ordination of Edward Fair- 
bank, a graduate of Amherst in 1889, who is 
under appointment by the American Board to 
the Marathi Mission. For several years past 
@ movement has been on foot for the college 
to be represented in the mission field by aman 
sent out and supported by it. The necessary 
sum has been subscribed, largely by the stu- 
dents, and arrangements made for the contin- 
uance of the subscription year by yearand Mr. 
Fairbank has been designated to fill this ap- 
pointment. 

The examination of the candidate was inter- 
esting for the clear and frank statement he 
made of both his religious experience and his 
theological views, and for the deep impression 
made upon the council by his evident ability 
and his entire and earnest consecration. 

In the public services held in the afternoon 
Prof. W. S. Tyler offered thé prayer of invoca- 
tion and Rev. John Macnaughtan that of ord1- 
nation. Rey. Dr. R. S. Storrs gave the charge 
to the missionary in a most effective setting 
forth of the grandeur of his work and Rev. 
R. A. Hume of the Marathi Mission gave the 
right hand of fellowship, welcoming the young 
laborer to the field where his father and other 
relatives are at work and where he himself 
was born. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
J. W. Bixler from the text: ‘‘I am not come 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfill.”’ 

Mr. Fairbank was graduated last year from 
Andover Seminary (having first studied two 
years at New Haven), and has been acting for 
the past year as pastor of the church in Rox- 
‘bury, Ct. He will go to his field of labor in 
India this fall. Ww. &. 

AT DANVERS. 

George H. and Charles E., two sons of Rey. 
E. C. Ewing, pastor of Maple Street Church, 
Danyers; were ordained to the foreign mis- 
sionary work May 24. A large council, in- 
cluding the thirty-five churches of Essex 
South Conference, convened at the home 
church at 9.30 a.m. Rey. E. C. Ewing was 
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moderator and Rey. W. E. Strong scribe. The 
two brothers passed a very creditable exam- 
ination and commended themselves to the 
council as earnest, thoughtful, clear-minded 
and spiritual young men, and they were unan- 
imously yoted worthy of ordination. Some 
months ago they received appointment from 
the American Board as missionaries to North 
China. 

The ordination exercises in the afternoon 
were pathetic and notable. The principal fea- 
ture was the sermon by Dr. Storrs, president 
of the board, who was at his best. His theme, 
The Transforming Power of the Cross, was 
suggested by the words, ‘And He, bearing 
His cross, went forth into a place called the 
place of a skull.” Referring to the changed 
sentiment concerning the cross, once aninstru- 
ment of torture but now a symbol of beauty 
and honor, he used this in illustration of simi- 
lar changes with reference to Christianity, the 
church, personal character, the Christian life, 
the world and death. Human thought has 
undergone a marvelous transformation in its 
conception/of these several facts. 

The ordaining prayer was offered by the 
father.of the young men, and was a tender 
and loving act of consecration. Secretary 
Judson Smith gave an earnest charge to the 
new missionaries, while Rev. Messrs. C. B. 
Rice and H. P, Beach gave the right hand of 
welcome, the one to the general work of the 
ministry and the other to the work in North 

' China. 

The elder of the brothers expects to take as 
his wife Miss Sarah H. Porter of Danvers, and 
the younger Miss Bessie G. Smith of New 
Haven, and to go with others to their foreign 
field in the early fall. HeiGaeHs 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE MEETING. 

The association met, May 23-25, with the 
First Church of Kane, Rey. C. A. Jones, pas- 
tor. The attendance was unusually large, the 
churches west of the Alleghanies being nearly 
all represented by pastors and delegates, and 
the eastern churches well represented, consid- 
ering the expense and the long distance, some 
being separated by a distance of 300 miles. 

The papers and addresses on Applied Chris- 
tianity and Ministerial Relief, by Rev. Messrs. 
“J. G. Evans and N. J. Whittlesey, deeply in- 
terested the audience and called out earnest, 
practical remarks. The paper of Mr. Thomas 
Addenbrook of the Carnegie Works of Brad- 
dock, an earnest Christian, who could speak 
as a working man for working men and as an 
officer with 250 men under him, called out a 
very earnest discussion, which was partici- 
pated in by laymen and clergymen, the work- 


ing men in the discussion sustaining Mr. Ad-. 


denbrook’s views. He and they emphasized, 
as all did, the necessity of faithful preaching 
of the simple gospel of Christ as the only rem- 
edy for the sins of mankind. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to home 
missions, Dr. Kincaid, fresh from the field, 
delivering a stirring and eloquent address on 
the growing greatness and need of our coun- 
try. This was followed by Supt. T. W. 
Jones, who showed the marvelous growth of 
Congregationalism in the State in the past 
five years, thirty churches having been organ- 
ized, nineteen of them English. In the past year 
five have assumed self-support. Many Welsh 
churches have become wholly English and are 
taking their places in the English Associa- 
tions. The progress of Congregationalism he 
said in the past five years had been more than 
in the twenty years previous, and, speaking of 
New Jersey as a part of the same home mis- 
sionary district, he said as many churches had 
been organized in that State in the past five 
years as in the eighteen years previous and as 
many in Maryland as in the twenty-three 
years previous. Thespirit of Congregational- 
ism was everywherein the air, and fields were 
opening all over the district which needed 
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only money to possess them. With earnest 
effort and sacrifice it may be possible in the 
next five years to report fifty new organiza- . 
tions in Pennsylvania alone. 

The addresses of Drs. Daniels, Cobb, Schauf- 
fler and Duncan, which ably and impressively 
laid before the audiences the claims of the 
causes represented by them, were listened to 
with earnest interest. The devotional spirit 
of the meetings to the close indicated a deep 
undercurrent of spiritual life. 

The women’s meeting, to which forty-five 
minutes were devoted, was largely attended. 
The papers by Mrs. Upton and Mrs. Barnett 
were strong and read so that all in the audi- 
ence could hear them. Mrs. Osterout, who 
from the beginning had been president, re- 
signed, and Mrs. Clafilin of the Allegheny 
church was unanimously elected. a 


THE WYOMING ASSOCIATION. 


The Congregational clans of the youngest 
State in the Union met in General Associa- 
tion—the second annual meeting—in the lii- 
tle city of Douglas. Eleven of the thirteex 
churches were represented ; if other churches 
had sent delegates they must have come neariy 
500 miles, and the passenger tariff in the 
mountains is five cents per mile! Rev. Sam- 
uel Weyler preached the opening sermon and 
was made moderator. The reports from the 
churches were highly encouraging, showing 
marked improvement along both temporal 
and spiritual lines. Two beautiful buildings 
have been dedicated during the year and two 
more are now building. Papers were read on 
What Constitutes a Successful Church? and 
What the Future Demands of Congregation- 
alism? Valuable addresses were made on 
Our Educational Work in Wyoming, The 


- A. B.C. F.M., The C. C. B. S. and The C. 8. 


S.and P.S. The last named society was rep- 
resented by its new superintendent, Rev. A. 
T. Lyman, who was the only man present 
from outside the State, so that the local breth- 
ren had to depend upon their own resources; 
but they are enthusiastic over the results of 
the meeting and the outlook Congregation- 
ally in this young State. The matter of chief- 
est interest before the association related to 
the location of a proposed educational insti- 
tution. Three places contested for it and 
made handsome offers to secure it. The final 
decision was referred back to the churches 
and the location may be fixed so as to open 
the school in the fall. The women held a 
missionary meeting, organizing a State union 
to comprise both home and foreign work. 
The time of the next meeting is changed to 
the fall, with the hope that some of our see- 
retaries may be induced to attend. «.s. R. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The Central Church will be closed until Rev. E. L. 
Clark, D.D., returns from Europe and assumes the 
pastorate in early autumn. The pulpit was occu- 
pied last Sunday by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 


The Harvard Church, Brookline, is using with 
great satisfaction on Sunday evenings a service 
book prepared by the pastor, Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas. 
It is composed of responsive readings, hymns and 
prayers, making a complete liturgical service. 


The Wood Memorial Church, Cambridge, enjoyed 
last week what they ealled the Ante-Vacation Sea- 
son of Prayer. Meetings were held every evening. 
The attendance was large and the services inspiring 
and profitable-———At a recent morning service six 
deacons were ordained for the increasing work of 
the North Avenue Church. 


At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim 
Hall, May 29, resolutions against the opening of the 
World’s Fair were passed before considering the 
subject of the morning, The Boys’ Brigade. Rev. 
J. A. McElevain, president of the Boston battalion, 
gave an address, dwelling specially upon the re- 
ligious side of the brigade’s work. This organiza- 
tion is an auxiliary to the Sunday school and is 
successful in holding and controlling boys between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen years, when they 
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are apt to become indifferent and unmanageable. 
Rev. W. S. Kelsey spoke of his experience with 
a flourishing brigade at Berkeley Temple, emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of the military drill in training 
the boys to promptuess, obedience, readiness to be 
ou duty. Rev. Dr. G. R. Leavitt of Cleveland ex- 
pressed much pleasure in attending the meeting 
after an absence of eight years. 
Massachusetts. 

Rev. J. H. Reid, pastor of the Whitefield Church, 
Newburyport, has admitted to membership during 
the past two months nearly twenty young men.—A 
Boys’ Brigade has been formed in the North Church, 
Rev. C. P. Mills, pastor, and is arousing enthusiasm 
among the boys. Mr. Mills is attracting large audi- 
ences Sunday evenings with the stereopticon and 
addresses.—Rey. G. W. Osgood of the Prospect 
Street Church has been confined to the house with 
sickness three weeks. 


The church in Weston dedicated its new chapel, 
May 23, with appropriate services. Rev. H.J. Pat- 
rick, D.B., made a brief address, the sermon was 
preached by Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., and the 
prayer of dedication was offered by Rey. H. A. 
Hazen, D.D, Rey.D.L. Furber, D. D., made an inter- 
esting historical statement concerning early Weston 
pastors, and an original hymn by the pastor, Rev. 
R, #. Gordon, was sung. This young church finds 
much encouragement in its new work.—The 
churghiin Needham has received a bequest of $500 
from Mrs, J. E. Mills. 


The church in Maynard is rejoicing in the posses- 
sion_of|a new chapel, which has just been completed 
and presented to it through the generosity of Deacon 
Lorenzo,Maynard of that church. Services of dedi- 
cation were held Sunday evening, May 28. Addresses 
were made by Rey. Merrill Blanchard, the pastor, 
Rey. D. H. Brewer, the former pastor, Rey. Messrs. 
G. A. Tewksbury and Granville Yager, and by Dea- 
cons Thomas Todd and W. H. Gutteridge. 


Twenty-five churches of Lowell have united to 
form.the Church League of Lowell, for the adyance- 
ment. of moral, social and charitable reform, the 
building up of civic righteousness and maintenance 
of law and the effort to secure a non-partisan city 
government, Kach church may be represented at 
league meetings by its pastor and two delegates. 
The work of the league is Jeft in the hands of an 
executive committee af ten, five of whom are clergy- 
men. Rev. Dr. M. M. Dana is vice-president. 


Andover Association had a pleasant conference 
with Secretary Coit of the H.M.S. at its last meeting 
on The Treatment of Foreign Nationalities in Our 
Cemmunities. The result of the hour’s talk was 
profitable, not only in the insight given into the 
problems of the society, but also in promoting con- 
fidence and increasing interest in its work. A dis- 
cussion upon The Local Conferences showed that 
as at present conducted they are sometimes the 
subject of more adverse criticism than commenda- 
tion, although there was general agreement that 
they are needed foruniting the churches. 


The West Church, Taunton, observed with appro- 
priate’exercises, May 26, the hundredth anniversary 
of its incorporation as a society. “he church itself 
has claims to a much greater antiquity, reaching 
back possibly to the year 1638. Among its posses- 
sions is an ancient communion cup ‘supposed to 
have been sent from Taunton, Eng. The present 
building was not erected till 1824. The pastor, Rev. 
W.H. MacBride, recounted the history of the church 
since its incorporation, and Rey. S. H. Emery, D.D., 
who is a grandson of the famous author of Hop- 
kinsianism, gave reminiscences of two former pas- 
tors. There was an address by Rey. S. V. Cole on 
Christianity in New England Daring the Last Hun- 
dred Years, showing the changes in New England 
theology and methods of church work. In the even- 
ing there'was a discussion by neighboring pastors 
of some of the problems which are before the church 
of today. Tbe occasion was of great interest to the 
church and community. Many of the descendants 
of the original founders were present. Deacon Por- 
ter of the Trinitarian Church presented the West 

’ Church with some ancient documents bearing on 
its history, including a picture of the original build- 
ing, and letters from President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College, Rev. Morton Dexter of the Congregation- 
alist, and several others were read. 


The spring meeting of the Taunton and Vicinity 
Conference was held, May 24, with the church at 
Norton, and was one of the best ina longtime. The 
topics for discussion were The Things To Be Em- 
phasized in the Preaching of Today,and The Church 
Activities of Today. The last topic elicited an ani- 
mated discussion, in which clergymen and laymen 
participated. This conference relies for the most 
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part on its own members for the success of its 
meetings, instead of giving the burden to outside 
speakers, and the result is beneficial in stimulating 
a sense of personal responsibility. The conference 
adopted resolutions protesting against the Sunday 
opening of the Columbian Exposition and indersing 
the action of the General Association in regard to a 
ministerial bureau. The missionary addresses were 
by Rev. H. P. Perkins of the North China Mission 
and Mr. G. M. Herrick of the N. W. E. C. 


The church in East Charlemont, Rev. Lyman Whit- 
ing, D. D., pastor, was happily surprised, May 21, by 
the presentation of a communion service, the gift 
of a lady in Philadelphia. The one in former use 
has been sent to a church in South Dakota. 


Maine. 


These members of the middle class, Bangor Sem- 
inary, were approved to preach, May 22, by the Pe- 
nobscot Association: S. A. Aprahamian, C. D. 
Boothby, W. W. Dornan, C. G. Fogg, E. M. Kenni- 
son, W. E. Mann, K. W. Sayyidah, G. A. Shaw and 
B. C. Wood. Several members of the senior class 
who were approved last year for one year had the 
time extended for three years. In addition to the 
appointments announced last week, I. B. Conley 
goes to Northfield and S, R. Smiley to Pownal.— 
Mr. H. E. Oxnard of Andover Seminary goes to 
Phillips to supply for Rev. W. W. Ranney who takes 
a trip to Europe for three months. 


Prof. J.S. Sewall, D. D., of Bangor Seminary will 
supply at Tacoma, Wn., for Rey. L. H. Hallock 
while he has a vacation in Maine next month. 


Memorial services were held in Freeport recently 
for Rev. P. B. Wing, who was pastor there before re- 
moving to Hopkinton, Mass. 


The High Street Church, Auburn, held a social 
and banquet, May 19, when Senator Frye and others 
gave reminiscences of ministers, officers and mem- 
bers of the church. Four deacons and four deacon- 
esses were chosen. 


The seventy-sixth anniversary of the Second Par- 
ish Sunday school, Portland, was observed May 14, 
The principal address was given by Rey. A. P. 
Foster, D.D., of Boston.—The annual meeting of 
the Maine Bible Society was held with the High 
Street Church, Sunday evening, May 21. Rey. Dr. 
J.L. Jenkins preached. The occasion was saddened 
by the recent death of Deacon Larrabee, president 
of the society, a man prominent in the religious 
work of Portland for a full half-century. His loss is 
telt by the whole city as well as by the Second Par- 
ish Church, of which he was senior deacon. Rey. 
J. G. Wilson of the Fourth Church, after fourteen 
years of most devoted service in this missionary 
church, and although past seventy years of age, has 
been unanimously invited to renew his engagement 
with them another year. Rey. Amos Redlon of 
Scarboro is cheered by a number of hopeful conver- 
sions among the young men of his congregation. 


New Hampshire. 

Grafton County Conference met, May 16, 17, at 
Wentworth. Considerable time was given to home 
and foreign missions. The topics considered were: 
The Holy Spirit in Christian Work, The Small Per- 
centage of Male Membership in the Churches, Meth- 
ods of Reaching Non-church-goers, and a Live 
Church. 


Rey. 8S. P. Leeds, D. D., will remain in Hanover. 
The pulpit of the College Church, however, will be 
filled by different preachers. 2 

Vermont. 

The little church in Sherburne has recently re- 
ceived the gift of a 400 pound bell from afriend. It 
is the first and only church bell ever rung in that 
mountain valley. 


Mr. W. H. Mousley from Bangor Seminary will 
supply the church at Vershire this summer. 


Hhode Island. 


For the last two Monday mornings the Ministers’ 
Meeting in Providence has been deyoted to reports 
upon the workings of the rescue missions in Piovi- 
dence and Pawtucket, both of which have been pro- 
ductive of good, and appeal to the co-operation of 
the pastors and churches in both cities that their 
efficiency may be increased. 


Connecticut. * 

Mrs. Mary B. Coit of Norwich made the following 
bequests: $5,000 to the Second Church and $500 each 
to the W.B.M., the A.M. A., the A. H. M.S. and 
the United Workers of Norwich.— Seventeen have 
been received since Jan. 1 by the church in Suffield. 

The Farmington Valley Conference met, May 24, 
at Granby. The weather was perfect and the attena- 
ance large. The topic for discussion was the Ideal 
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Church. It was considered under such heads as 
The Ideal Preacher, The Ideal Pastor, How to Help 
the Preacher and Pastor, The Ideal Deacon, The’ 
Ideal Church Member, The Ideal Mid-week Meet=" 
ing, Ideal Church Music, The Ideal Sunday School, 
The Ideal Y. P. S.C. E. : : 


A fellowship meeting of neighboring churches was 
held May 18 at North Canton. The sermon, by Rev. 
Dighton Moses, on Christian Fellowship was fol- 
lowed by a profitable discussion. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, received at a recent 
communion thirty-six on confession, mainly mem- 
bers of the pastor’s training class, and thirteen by 
letter, coming from seven different denominations. 
Rey. Dr. McGlynn gaye an address at the Union 
Athletic Club connected with Plymouth Church on 
The Body and Soul. His address was preceded by a 
sparring and general gymnastic exhibition. Two 
hundred young men were present.— The Congrega- 
tional Club’s fifth year has been very prosperous, 
the membership increasing from 155 to the limit, 
200, and the treasurer’s balance from $1,716 to 
$1,954. The average attendance at the meetings was 
138. The subjects under discussion have been varied 
—Kepartee asa Fine Art, Young Men’s Clubs and the 
Church, Tennyson, St. Helena, Hypnotism, Church 
Extension, Consolidation of Brooklyn and New 
York, Forefathers’ Day.—Rey. Antonio Arrighi, 
pastor of the Italian Protestant church in New 
York, addressed the women’s missionary society of 
the Central Church. He said Brooklyn was doing 
for the Italians far less than any other city Miss 
Spiers is holding Bible readings at Bethesda chapel 
on Friday afternoons.—Dr. Meredith’s class for 
Sunday school teachers will be discontinued until 
fall.—Over 10,000 children from the Congrega- 
tional Sunday schools marched in the street parade 
on Anniversary Day. 


The following students from Yale Seminary are 
doing summer work in the State: J. L. Keedy in- 
Watertown, A. L. Grein in Gainsville and Rock 
Glen, 8. G. Heckman in Lysander and C. BE. Reeves 
in the Geddes Church, Syracuse. 


The changes in some city parishes about May 1 
are illustrated by the parish of Pilgrim Chapel, 
Syracuse. The pastor has found that sixty-six per- 
sons on his visiting list had moved within four 


weeks. 
LAKE STATES. 


* Ohio. 

Storrs Church, Cincinnati, has had a successful 
year under Rey. Robert Quaife. Sixteen on con- 
fession and ten by letter were added, all current 
expenses were met and about $400 expended in per- 
manent' improvements. 


Rey. A. T. Reed has just held three weeks of spe- 
cial meetings at Fairport with a great quickening 
of Christians and a large number of conversions. 
He is now at West Williamsfield. 


Rey. G. R. Leavitt, D.D., of Plymouth. Chureh, 
Cleveland, gave the right hand of fellowship to 
Rey. D. O. Mears, D.D., at his installation as pastor 
of Calvary Presbyterian Church. They were for 
several years pastors of neighboring Congregational 
churches in Cambridge, Mass.—Reyv. J. H. Hull of 
Grace Church, in order that he may more effectively 
drill the Boys’ Brigade in his church,-has become 
an active member of the Cleveland Grays. The 
boys of his brigade camp with him at his summer 
residence at Bonny Bank on Rocky River. 

Michigan. 

The pastors and laymen of the northern part of 
the lower peninsula met during the sessions of the 
State Association and took steps to organize a 
Northern Michigan Congregational Club. The first 
meeting will be held: at Cadillac in September in 
connection with the fail meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association. 


Rey. C. T..Brown was obliged by ill health to re- 
sign his pastorate at Olivet, greatly to his own re- 
gret and that of the church. He has gone to Salt — 
Lake in the hope that the change in climate will 
prove beneficial. ; 

Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee District Convention held its meet- 
ing in the new house of worship of the Hanover 
Street Church, May 22, 23. The Sunday before the 
meeting this church received ninety-five members. 
The reports from the churches were generally en- 
couragivg. Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, received 
sixty-three members, May 14, and Grand Avenue 
sixty-nine. The church in South Milwaukee has 
become self-supporting and expects to build a 
manse thissummer. The $6,000 church building at 


‘ 
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Union Grove, replacing one burned a year ago, is 
almost ready for dedication. The Sheboygan church, 
transferred many years ago to the Winnebago Con- 
vention, was received back again. The Kenosha 
church has lately built a house for its pastor. Prof. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago Seminary was heard on 
fuesday afternoon and evening with great interest. 


At-Appleton, May 21, the public school teachers— 
fifty-three in all—attended in a body the service 
under the auspices of the Sunday Evening Club and 
participated in a service specially prepared for 
them. During the past year the Masons, the Odd 
Fellows, the local G. A. R. Post, the Good Templars 
amd other local societies have in similar manner, 
by invitation of the club, attended services specially 
adapted to them. Miss Katherine 8. Willard, who 
for some years has assisted Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 
in his work in Boston, has accepted a similar posi- 
sien with this church and is now on the ground. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The notice of the ordination of Mr. W. R. Sanford 
ins recent issue of this paper wasincorrect. Acoun- 
eil was called, but on short notice, and as a majority 
of those invited were absent the ordination did not 
occur. 


The State H. M.S. closed its eleventh year with a 
balance of $3,778 in the treasury. The receipts for 
the year were $21,282. The A. H.M.S.received from 
the State during the year $8,397. This total of 
iowa’s contribution, $29,679 to home missions, ex- 
ceeds by a good deal the record of any former year. 
The advance, however, is entirely in the legacy ac- 
count. 

f Minnesota. 

The dedication of the new church building at De- 
troit marks an era in the town and is due largely to 
the patient work of the pastor, Rey. W.C. A. Wal- 
lar. The little company seemed hardly able’ to 
build but under his lead have dedicated a beauti- 
ful house costing about $5,000, which is wholly paid 
fer. The sermon was by Rev. G. R. Merrill. 


Anoka Conference, with its fifty-two churches, had 
an interesting session at Pilgrim Church, Minneap- 
lis, May 23, 24. The People’s Church of St. Paul, 
which has been independent and is one of the strong- 
est churches in that city, with its pastor, Rey. S.G. 
Smith, D. D., was received into membership. The 
church has a German branch on the West Side 
which has been aided for three years by the A. H. 
M. S. and two English branches. Reports from 
churches showed revivals of religion, in many cases 
the result of the Mills meetings in Minneapolis. 
The topics discussed were: The Teaching Function 
of the Church, Some Things a Layman Likes ina 
Minister, Some Things a Minister Likes in a Lay- 
man, The Importance of Child Training, Personal 
Influence in the Sunday School, The Scriptural Rule 
in Giving and Home Evangelization. Messrs. Au- 
gust Dahlgren, Ralph Gillam (assistant of B. Fay 
Mills) and W.F. Trussell were approved to preach. 
The women had two evenings and a day to them- 
selves with interesting papers and addresses. 


Central Conference held one of its best meetings, 
May 23, 24, at Sauk Center. The topics considered 
were: Helping Each Other, Temperance, The Y. P. 
5. C. E,, The Kind of a Church Member and Minister 
Wanted, Business Principles in the Temporal and 
Spiritual Work of the Church, A Modern Elijah, 
National Evangelization and Some New Movements 
in Christian Work. Revivals of religion were re- 
ported as well as material advance in many home 
missionary churches. 

North Dakota. 

Fargo Conterence met at Hillsboro. An excellent 
program was carried out and prominent questions 
discussed, among which were: Saving Men the Spe- 
cial Mission of the Church; Prohibition, Its Benefits 
and How to Enforce the Law; and Higher Criticism, 
Shall We Fear It? Addresses were delivered on 
Fargo College, Home Missions, The Church and 
Press, Chicago Seminary, and the Congregational 
Church and the Masses. The woman’s missionary 
meeting was a decided success in arousing interest. 


South Dakota. 

After the General Association Rey. A. E. Thom- 
son made an apostolic tour with Superintendent 
Thrall of the H. M.S. and Superintendent Gray and 
Rey. C. M. Daley of the C.S.S.andP.S. Leaving 
the railroad at Woonsocket they drove thirty-five 
_ miles to Gann Valley. Here they aided, May 21, in 
the dedication of the house of worship just erected 
by the church organized during the past year. In 
connection with the services about a dozen persons 
professed conversion. The next day the company 
went on ten miles to Duncan and helped to organize 
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a church of seventeen members, all of whom united 
upon confession. So much of the day was consumed 
that an evening service seemed inexpedient, but the 
people were so desirous of more meetings that they 
finally prevailed upon the visitors to postpone their 
departure, and the next day sent out messengers to 
announce evening preaching. An audience that 
filled the schoolhouse was gathered from a large 
area and when all had arrived Mr. Thomson, at a 
little after eleven at night, began a sermon which 
gained the attention and earnest interest of the 
people. 
Colorado. 

For the first time in its brief history the young 

church at Rico.weleomed the Colorado Western As- 


sociation. The attendance fairly repregented the . 


churches which are widely scattered, it being 422 
miles between the two farthest apart. This church, 
which is the only one regularly organized in the 
town and county, is without a pastor, but a recent 
graduate of Chicago Seminary begins work the first 
of June. Among the topics considered were Chris- 
tian Enthusiasm, A Working Creed for a Working 
Church and The Church and the Masses. 


The Women’s Missionary Society ef Plymouth 
Church, Denver, with invited friends, celebrated, 
May 23, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the W. B. 
M.I. The program presenting appropriate topics 
was printed in silver, and a silver contribution was 
taken. 

New Mexico. 

The house of worship that was injured by fire last 
November was rededicated in Albuquerque, May 
21. The day opened with a consecration meeting at 
7 A.M. Atthe regular morning service there were 
especial dedicatory exercises and the sermon was 
preached by the pastor, Rey. A. B. Cristy. In the 
evening a fellowship service was held at which pas- 
tors of several denominations made addresses. All 
expenses up to date, amounting to over $6,000, were 
met by subscriptions and aid from the C.C. B.S. A 
mission church building is being erected in a Mex- 
ican village near by. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BELT, Salathiel D., of Woodland, Cal., to Ellensburg, 
Wn. Accepts. : 

BERRY, George R., declines call to Eagle, Neb. 

BOCKOVEN, William A,, of Hudsonville, Mich., to 
Cooper. Accepts. 

BURTNER, Daniel E., to Boylston Center, Mass. Ac- 


cepts. 

DAVY, James J.,of Gardner, N. D., to Amenia. Accepts. 
GALE, Herbert L., Y. M.C. A. secretary, Worcester, 
Mass., to be assistant pastor of Park St. Ch., Boston. 
GREENE, Edward P., of Bangor Seminary to Rochester, 

~ Mass. eueneet 

GRIFFIS, William E., to Ithaca, N. Y. 

HOLCOMB, Horace A,, of Cambridge, Ill., to Pres. Ch., 
Auburn, Kan. Accepts. 

HUGHES, Morien M., withdraws acceptance of call to 
Pres. Ch., Redfield, N. Y. 

JESSEPH, Leonard E., of Greenville, Il., to Colville, 
Wn. Accepts. 

LONG, Henry H. (Eyang.), to Tipton, Io. Accepts. 

MASON, John R., of Wayland, Mich., to Mattison and 
Batavia. Accepts. 

MCALLISTER, James, of Mazon, Ul., to Silver Lake 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

MILLIKAN, Silas F., of Mason City, Io., to Anamosa. 
Ot eee 

MITCHELL, Walter (Pres.), of Verona, N. Y., to Madi- 
son. Accepts. 

PATTERSON, George W., accepts call to East St. Johns- 
bury and Kirby, Vt. 

PEASE, Theodore C., of Malden, Mass., to Bartlett Pro- 
fessorship, Andover Seminary. 

TUTTLE, John E., of Central Ch., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
to College Ch., Amherst, Mass., and to.Samuel Green 
professorship of Biblical] history and interpretation, 

URBINO, Virgil (Evang.), to Oakland, Io. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


DILLEY, Samuel V., 0. May 23, Paris, N.Y. Sermon by 
Rev. A. F. Norcross; other parts by Rey. Messrs. Sam- 
Bees Samuel Miller, J. W. Whitfield and Q. J, 

ollin. ; 

re eek George H. and Charles E., 0. May 24, Danvers, 

ass. 


FAIRBANK, Edward, 0. May 23, Amherst, Mass. 

HILL, Jesse, 0. May 16, Rootstown, O. Sermon 
George Hill; other parts by Rev. Messrs. T. G. 
S. W. Meek, C. W. Carroll and M. P. Jones. 

KEELING, James H., 0.p. May 23, Philadelphia, N. Y. 
Sermon by Rev, Duncan McGregor; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. T. T. Davies, H. E. Gurney and W. L. 
Hendrick. 

KING, Charles W., 7. May 24, Bushwick Avenue Ch., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Sermon by Rev. R. R. Meredith, 
D.D.; other parts by Rey. Messrs. A. F. Newton, T. B. 
McLeod, D. D., J. B. Clark, D. D., and R. J. Kent. 

SWIFT, Benjamin, o. May 23, Burlington, Vt. Sermon 
by Prof. S. F. Emersen; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
C. F. Carter, J. W. Buckham, Edward Hawes, D.‘D., 
S. L. Bates and President M. H. Buckham. 

WALLACE, Robert W., i. May. 26, United Ch., Newport, 
R. I. Sermon by Rev. W. W Jubb; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. H, A. Stevens, J. P. Taylor, Alexander 
MeGregor and J, G. Vose, D. D. 

Resignations. 

BLACKMAN, Virgil W., Green’s Landing, Me. 

COLTON, Willis S., Wayne, Mich. 

ELLIOTT, Margaret R., Birnamwood and Norrie, Wis. 

HORR, Flijah, Maverick Ch., East Boston, Mass. 

JORDAN, William H., Wyoming, Ill. 

WILLIS, J. Vincent, Wymore, Neb. 

WDismissions. 


NET nea Willis A., Lyndale Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
May 22. 


by Rey. 
Coizon, 


Churches Organized. 


DUNCAN, 8. D., May 22. Seventeen members, 
HARRIETTE, Mich., May 24. Forty members. 
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Miscellaneous. 


CURTIS, Asher W., of Raleigh 


N.C., received the hon- 


orary degree of D.D, from Shaw University of that 


received 


lace. 5 
rrr, Jesse B , and wife, at a farewell ee given 
Xie 


them by their people in Gainesville, N. 
the gift of a silver tea-set. 


GRIFFIS, William E., is chosen to the Pond lecture— 


HESKETT, C 


ore ponies Seminary for 1893-4. 
aude, is invit 
Lamberton and Walnut G 
MOODY, Calvin B., of Pilgrim Ch. 


Minn. 


has had an addition of $500 to bis salary. 
PRINGLE, Henry N.,of Andover Seminary, is invited to 


RA 


ed to supply the churches in 
rove, 
, Minneapolis, Minn., 


supply, the church in Anoka, Minn., for the summer. 
ONE, D. P., whose ministry has been so success— 


ful at Pilgrim Chapel, Syracuse, N. Y., was presented 
recently by his friends with a purse containing $110. 
SMITH, aan Se J., of Newport, Ky., received from his 


people birt 
onyx stand. 


SOUTHGATE, Charles M., 
Mass., before starting for the 
#100 by the Y. P. 8S. C. E., which 
pit supplies during his absence. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 


day presents of a brass piano lamp and an 
of Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, 
World’s Fair, was given 
also provides for pul- 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Appleton, Wis., — 4 Lincoln, Neb., Plym- 
Atlantic, I[o., 20 . 27 outh, — 8 
Augusta, Mich., 7 Vine St., 35 
Bangor, Me., First, — 3 Lisle, N. Y., ll il 
Barnet, Vt., 6 Ludlow, Vt., 15 15 
Bancroft, Mich., — 6- Martinez, Cal., 3.3 
Bath, Me., Winter St.,3. 3 McKinley, Minn., — 6 
Beechwood, Ill., 6 6 Mecosta, Mich., = 12 
Benton Harbor, Medina, O., ; sul 
Mich., 17. 32 Middlebury, Vt., 10 10 
Berkeley, Cal., 3 8 Milwaukee, Wis., 
Burlington, Wis., riya Grana Ave., 64 69 
Burton, O., 3.4 Hanover St., 82 95: 
Calais, Me., 13 13 Plymouth, 67 7L 
Cambria, S. D., 8 16 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Carson City, Mich., Ses Lyndale, 4 8 
Cayuga, N. D., 5 ll Pilgrim, 24 25 
Center Lisle, N. Y., 4 6 St. Louis Park. — 15 
Chamberlain, S.D., 1 4 Minneiska, Mivn., — 32 
Chicago, ik, Cortland,l 3 Morton, Lll., 3.4 
Chippewa Lake,Mich.,8 8 New Haven, Ct., How- 
Clarion, Io., 4 ll ard Ave., 5 10 
Cleveland, O., First, 2 3 mb Ride th, Mass., 
Clinton, Mass., 17 20 Whitfield. 6 9 
Colfax, Wn., 10 12 Newport, Ky., baa: 
Collinwood, O., 6 7 Oberlin, O., First, 12 20 
Colorado Springs,Col.,8 20 Second, 2° 6 
Columbus, O., — 14 Orange, Ct., 4 4 
Cortland, N. Y., 8 12 Oreyon City, Ore., 5 ll 
Cresco, Io., 3 4 Parkersburg, Io., 5 5 
Danbury, Ct., First, 15 16 Perris, Cal., =e 
Second, 3 3 Pittsford, Vt., — 4 
Danville, Vt., 4 4 Pomona,Cal., Pilgrim,— 17 
Denver, Col., Boule- Portland, Me., Willis- 
vard —.4 ton, 4 6 
North, 2 3 Portland, Ore., First, 2 7 
Olivet, 1 3 Redlands, Cal., Eom 
Plymouth, 3 9 San Diego, Cal., First,— 13 
Third, — 3 San Francisco, Cal., 
Eagle Grove, Io., 3.3 First, 15 
East Corinth, Vt., 4 5 Fourth, 1 4 
‘East Hartford, Ct., 8 13 — Olivet, 5 6 
East Saginaw, Mich.,118 121 Santa Cruz, Cal., 5 "9 
Elkhorn, Wis., 9 13 San Rafael, Cal., Los 
Elmira, N.Y., St. Saratoga, Cal., Tae 
Luke’s, 11 13 Seattle, Wn., Plym- 
Fresno, Cal., 8 8 outh, 50 80 
Garner, Io., 3 4 Springfield, I)., Sec- 
Grand Rapids, Mich., ond, 2:7 
Holland, 4 6 Third, 9 10 
Park, 5 15 St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Plymouth, SF North, 3.46 
Second, — 8 St. Louis, Mo., Plym- 
Green’s Landing, Me., 7 outh, 3.8 
Hanover, N. H., Col- Redeemer, —' 38 
lege, 9 Tabernacle, 15 16 
Harriette, Mich., — 40 Suisun, Cal, 8 8 
Haydenville, Mass., 16 20 Villa Park, Col., — 3 
Hayward, Wis., — 6 Washington, D.C., 
Highlands, Cal. 15°15 First, 9 33 
Hopkinton, N. H., 1 4 Waterford, Vt., 3.3 
Hot Springs, S. D., 4 4 Wauwatosa, Wis., 20 22 
Indianapolis, Ind., Fel- Wellsville. N. Y., 4 6 
Ae ei 3 9 West Salem, Wis., — 13 
Jericho Center, Vt., 3 3 Wyoming, Ul. beac § 
Lake Geneva, Wis., 28 386 Nineteen churches 
Lancaster, Wis., 3.4 with two or less, 19 34 
Lebanon, N. H., 12°12 ie 
Conf., 916; Tot., 1,535. 


Total since Jan.1. Conf., 9,843; Tot., 21,277. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The American Tract Society held its sixty-eighth 
annual meeting in New York City, May 10, and the 
following Sunday Dr. S. H. Virgin, who was elected 
a member of the executive committee, preached the 
annual sermon. Jor the first time in its history the 
society reported the death of one officially con- 
nected with its work—Mr. William A. Cauldwell. 
The amount of literature gratuitously distributed 
amounted in value last year to $21,067. Grants were 
also made to foreign and pagan lands in money, 
electrotypes and publications, representing a total 
value of $10,488. The society employs 202 colporters 
twenty of whom are students, who circulated 117,327 
volumes. They made visits in thirty-seven States 
and Territories, also in New Mexico and Ontario, 
finding 8,217 families without a Bible and 41,820 wko 
habitually neglected church attendance. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the Sunday School 
Union was held in London, Eng., the first week in 
May. Among other topics the home department 
was discussed at length and favorably. The Inter- 
national Lesson System also received much: atten- 
tion in a conference at which Dr.J. Munro Gibson 
presided. A series of resolutions was unanimously 
passed, assuring the international committee of the 
warm appreciation of their efforts by the British 
Sunday School Union, suggesting a two years’ ele- 
mentary course especially on the life of Christ for 
infant classes, the linking of an illustrative passage 
with a doctrinal passage when the latter forms the 
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lesson of the day and the disuse of temperance and 
other special lessons, such subjects to be taught 
as they fairly arise in the course of Bible study. 
Messrs. F. F. Belsey and E. Towers are to be among 
the representatives of the union at the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention in St. Louis next September. 


The Thirtieth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North Amer- 
ica recently met’ in Indianapolis, over four hundred 
delegates being in attendance. In the discussion of 
the growth and prospects of Y. M.C. A. work among 
colored young men it was stated that two mission- 
aries now at work in Africa had gone from colored 
associations in educational institutions, and five 
more were in training for the same field. Work 
among railroad men was presented by the general 
purchasing agent of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. Striking aspects of the college field today 
brought out delegates from some twenty of the lead- 
ing educational institutions. Association work in 
foreign lands was presented by Mr. L. D. Wishard, 
who gave the result of four years’ travel in the East. 
Reports were presented from 1,439 associations, show- 
ing an aggregate membership of 245,809. They em- 
ploy 1,185 paid officers, own 284 buildings, worth $12,- 
591,000, and other property in excess of all debts (in- 
cluding buildings) to the amount of $14,208,043. An 
aggregate of 2,582,365 young men attended the young 
men’s religious meetings during the year and 350,000 
the young men’s Bible classes. Ex-President Harri- 
son and ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker visited 


the convention and each made a brief and interest-’ 


ing address. The former referred to the fact that 
in the earlier days of its history he had been presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis association. 


<> 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, 


At the time of the present writing, Friday 
evening, May 26, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America is engaged in “railroading” the 
legitimate work of that body at a thinly at- 
tended and extra evening session interjected 
between two sessions of the assembly sitting 
as a court for the trial of the judicial case of 
Rev. Dr. Briggs. It is a commentary on the 
relative importance of the matters before 
the assembly that the Briggs case should oc- 
cupy the whole day to the exclusion of the 
consideration of the reports on the work of 
the benevolent boards of the church, and that 
these latter should be compelled to find con- 
sideration in any odds and ends of time that 
cannot be occupied by the consideration of 
judicial business. It may be said that this is 
but an evidence of the importance attached to 
the case of the accused professor, but it is 
nevertheless deplorable that after the full and 
hearty acceptance of the standards of the 
church which he made at the close of his ar- 
gument it should be considered necessary to 
push the case to a conclusion fraught with 
danger to the integrity of the denomination. 
It is unquestioned that the men whoare push- 
ing the matter to a conclusion are conscien- 
tious, and that the majority of the opponents 
of Dr. Briggs are honest in their convictions, 
while at the same time it is permissible for the 
spectator to regret the: limitations of the 
vision, scholarly and Christian, of such honest 
opponents. But when it is evident that prej- 
udice and personal opposition are Joined with 
the other motives active in the case, one is al- 
most compelled to pronounce the methods 
adopted and the tactics employed to be any- 
thing but becoming in the case of Christian 
gentlemen. 

The present condition of the controversy is 
that the appeal of the committee which has 
been conducting the prosecution of Dr. Briggs, 
against the decision of acquittal pronounced 
by the Presbytery of New York, after a long 
hearing of the parties and of the members of 
the assembly who were so fortunate as to 
catchthe eye of the moderator, has been en- 
hentained. A brief review is needed in order 
to make the procedure plain to the unaccus- 
tomed reader. Appeals remove a judicial case 
from a lower to a higher court, “ generally ” 


to that immediately superior, ¢.e., from the 
presbytery to the synod and thence to the 
General Assembly. They can only appertain 
to the “final judgment” in a judicial case. 
Any action or decision of the lower judicatory, 
other than the final judgment or verdict, can 
only go to the synod on complaint and cannot 
be carried at once to the assembly. In the 
present case there are complications resulting 
from this condition of the law. Against some 
of the acts of the Presbytery of New York com- 
plaints touching the interpretation of consti- 
tutional law are now pending—points which 
are of vital importance to the accused pro- 
fessor but which are impossible of adjudica- 
tion before next October, when the synod 
will meet. In view of these complaints and 
of their importance, it was contended that the 
appeal against the verdict of the presbytery 
should be sent back to the synod for its con- 
sideration, rather than that the assembly 
should proceed with it here and now to the 
manifest infringement of the constitutional 
rights of the appellee. It is admitted on all 
sides that the orderly and ordinary procedure 
is to the assembly through the synod, but it 
is urged that this is an extraordinary case 
which justifies a procedure out of the usual 
course. On the other hand, it was retorted 
that extraordinary reasons should be forth- 
coming in full justification, reasons which 
would not be applicable to the ordinary case 
of appeal. 

The argument of Dr. Briggs against the en- 
tertainment of the appeal was long and able. 
It revealed the ecclesiastical lawyer possessed 
of great acuteness and learning. Briefly sum- 
marized, his plea was based on a variety of 
considerations, as follows: The verdict of the 
presbytery, in so far as it was an acquittal in 
correspondence with the vote of tke presby- 
tery, was a clean verdict. But the presbytery 
in its executive and episcopal capacity com- 
bined with the verdict certain things which 
were in reality no proper part of the verdict 
itself. Most of the points made in the appeal 
of the prosecutors are leveled at these addi- 
tional features. In so far as this is the case it 
was contended that only complaint, not ap- 
peal, is possible, since they were denominated 
in the appeal itself ‘action and decisions,”’ as 
distinguished from “final judgment.’”’ These 
portions of the appeal should, therefore, be 
ruled out of present consideration. 

The next point was that in no court of 
Christendom is it possible for a public prose- 
cutor to appeal after a verdict of acquittal has 
been pronounced. Appeal is only allowed to 
private parties where there is a grievance, and 
the rule, therefore, excludes a public prose- 
cutor in whose case a grievance is impossible. 
A private person acting as prosecutor is liable 
to damages for libel if he fail to make good his 
case, but a committee of prosecution acting in 
a public capacity is shielded behind the name 
of the church at large. Following this was 
the contention that the right of appeal is con- 
fined to an ‘original party,’’ and in a case 


where the litigation is instituted by a presby-, 
tery the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church ” is such by 


the law. It was denied that the five members 
of the committee, constituted as such by the 
Presbytery of New York, actually represent 
the whole church. That function remains in 
the appointing presbytery, against whose 
wishes the committee has acted in appealing 
the case. 

Mention has already been made of another 
point made by the defendant: that there are 
pending in the Synod of New York certain 
complaints which he is unable to bring before 
the General Assembly, but which are essen- 
tial to the proper adjudication of his case in 
all its bearings affecting his constitutional 
rights. This is a technical point not easily 
understood except by means of a long ex- 
planation not here pussible. Stripped of 
technidéal features it may be said that these 
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compiaints affect the very existence of the 
“committee of prosecution” as an “ original 
party,” in which capacity alone they claim 
the right of appeal. The defendant thus re- 
lied upon the manifest justice of his conten- 
tion that the assembly had no right to pro- 
ceed to pass upon a point which is not and 
cannot be properly and legally before it for 
consideration. 

The discussion which followed in the assem- 
bly served to bring out many objections to the 
proposed entertainment of the appeal. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson of Chicago put these objec- 
tions in most pointed form. But in spite of 
their force and in spite of the fact that mani- 
fest injustice must be done to the case of 
Professor Smith of Cincinnati, which is to 


come up in due course before the Synod of * 


Ohio in October, the assembly decided by a 
vote, which was announced as 409 to 145, to 
entertain the appeal and to proceed with the 
case upon its merits. 

There are some things in connection with 
the proceedings which are worthy of special 
mention. At the close of his argument Dr. 
Briggs said that his stand is taken on the con- 
stitution of the church and that he is willing 
to stand upon that platform. In regard to the 
standards of the church he reaffirmed his 
allegiance to them, his hearty acceptance of 
the first chapter of the Confession of Faith 
touching the doctrine of Holy Scripture with- 
out qualification or reservation. Healso gave 
his entire assent to the system of doctrine 
contained in the Confession and repeated his 
affirmation of his ordination yow, taken at 
ordination and repeated triennially ever since 
he entered upon his professorial career. This 
statement was so explicit that it cleared the 
minds of many commissioners and made them 
ready to accept it as a termination of the 
whole matter. In the midst of his speech he 
made reference to the alleged threat of some 
to separate themselves from the church if the 
case went on to the manifest injury of justice 
and constitutional rights. His advice was 
that no one should foMow such a course, but 
should remain inside the church and do battle 
for the right and truth from a place of influ- 
ence such as no outsider can occupy. 

It would be easy to quote extract after ex- 
tract from the speeches made in favor of the 
entertainment of the appeal, to show that 
many presbyteries in instructing their com- 
missioners how to vote in the matter under 
discussion had prejudged the case without 
regard to its merits, and that many members 
had come with their minds made up and in 
such a condition that no amount of reasoning 
or evidence can affect them in the final issue. 
They would indicate that the assembly was 
chosen with a view to issuing the appeal and 
trying it on its merits. Others would show 
that presbyteries expect their commissioners 
to ‘‘condemn’”’ the appellee without reference 
to his explanations or defense. But these 
things are too painful for long consideration; 
only a sense of the necessity of stating the 
truth compels their mention. 

Mention may be made of a peculiar .conten- 
tion of the prosecution, which made its ap- 
pearance in the trial in New York and which 
has again cropped out in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings here. It is thatthe indictment shows 
certain words and ideas expressed by the ac- 
cused in his acknowledged writings. Over 
against them are placed extracts from the 


‘Confession of Faith. The peculiarity of the 


mental processes of the prosecution comes in 
their assertion that these things thus placed 
in juxtaposition are sufficient to prove the de- 
fendant guilty without any further argument 
on the part of the prosecution, without any at- 
tempt to prove that there really exists the 
conflict which they allege. The mere state- 
ment of their position is so absurd that it 
needs no further comment, and yet it has the 
result that the prosecution gains fayor in the 
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assembly because it makes a consequently 
modest demand upon the time of the body. 

The result of the vote, 409 to 145 or there- 
abcuts, reveals a peculiar state of affairs. It 
is certainly very surprising that so large a 
number can be found to vote in favor of a 
course of action which would result in the 
absolute withdrawal of all charges against the 
accused and the entire toleration of the views 
which he holds. The implications of this vote 
of 145 commissioners are truly amazing. The 
alternate proposal to refer the matter back to 
the synod would have commanded a far larger 
yote if it could have been brought up on its 
naked merits, but there were parliamentary 
tactics employed which prevented a full show 
ef strength. It was evident that the majority 
Was unwilling to allow such a show of num- 
bers. The case now goes over till next week, 
when it is proposed to try it on its merits 
without interruption, the sessions continuing 
morning, afternoon and night till a conclusion 
ir reached. 

It remains only to add that the assembly 
has adopted recommendations which are fatal 
to the requests of more than sixty presbyteries 
looking toward specific revisions of the Con- 
fession of Faith or the formation of a brief and 
Scriptural creed for church purposes. 

GC. R. G. 
FREE THOUGHT AND SPEEOH IN 
JAPAN. 


The Kumiai (Congregational) churches of 
Japan held their annual meeting at Tokyo, 
April 5-9. Twenty-nine out of a possible 
fifty-one churches were represented and there 
was a fair attendance of non-voting delegates. 
For the first time in its history Japanese Con- 
gregationalism broke away from the central 
cities and held its annual meeting at the east- 
ern capital. The meeting proved a most dif- 
ficult one to report, for it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to give any intelligent account without 
writing things that had better not go into 
print. Moreover, the impression made on dif- 
ferent minds varied with the temperament 
and views of the individual. 

But as secrecy, especially in the Orient, 
always awakens suspicion and does more 
harm than good it seems to me wise frankly 
to give my own impressions of this unique 
and, as it is likely to prove, epochal annual 
meeting. Letit besaid first that the brethren 
came together with much anxiety and ina 
deep spirit of unrest. Among many causes 
for this there should be noted the intense na- 
tionalism of the day, which has deeply affected 
some of the ablest men in the denomination. 
They love their country and are so pained at 
the present slow progress of Christ’s kingdom 
here that in order to Christianize Japan they 
are ready to go to almost any length in Japa- 
nizing Christianity. This led them to advo- 
cate extreme measures in the matter of inde- 
pendence of all foreign dictation and to 
criticism of missionaries for not showing 
more heroism and self-sacrifice. In the main 
these critics were a few of the great leaders 
among the Kumiai pastors. 

Another cause was the widening gulf be- 
tween this select band of old-time leaders and 
the large mass of younger workers. The 
juniors claimed that the seniors had been too 
exclusive and autocratic. The third cause 
was the general unrest of the times, dissatis- 
faction with recent slow progress, the stirring 
of new lifeblood at this spring season and the 
desire to do something dramatic to rouse the 
church out of its lethargy. It was felt that 
there must be an explosion before true solidi- 
fying could begin, full and free criticism be- 
fore peace and progress. Hence two private 
Sessions were held at which every one was 
encouraged to free his mind. 

The two classes especially attacked were 
the older leaders in the church and the mis- 
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sionaries. The latter found many warm de- 
fenders especially among the younger work- 
ers, and extreme positions on the matter of 
independence were severely criticised. At 
the close of the sessions there were frank 
confessions of mistake and a general making 
up all around, while scattered through the 
public meetings many earnest prayers were 
offered and fervid appeals made. 

The practical outcome is that a sharp line 
of distinction is drawn between independent 
and dependent churches, the former to be 
classed by themselves and alone to have 
voting power at the annual meeting. The 
new standing committee were empowered to 
confer with our mission at its annual meeting 
in July, if deemed best, on the whole subject 
of independence, future annual reports and 
Statistical records. 

A strong effort was made to reorganize the 
Home Missionary Society, with a non-salaried 
president and secretary, drafting ten of the 
best pastors to do field work each a month 
in turn. This met with heavy opposition, 
and Mr. Ebena was re-elected president, re- 
ceiving twenty-six out of thirty-six votes but 
advised to let other matters alone and give 
his whole attention henceforth to the interests 
of the society. It was voted to send a repre- 
sentative to the World’s Fair Religious Con- 
gress. Three historians were elected to col- 
lect material for a comprehensive record of 
the life of the Kumiai churches. The Home 
Missionary Society reported a debt of $304. 
To lift that debt and give the work a grand 
push forward it was voted to recommend to 
all the churches the observance of the first 
week in May as a sacrifice week. 


A very few of the most striking remarks’ 


made in the debate were the following, some 
of which lose their pungency by translation: 

The burden of work has increased faster 
than our faith and courage to meet it. 

If we will return to the self-denying spirit 
of former days we shall have a revival as we 
had then, 

Evangelization is more important than in- 
dependence. 

The greatest encouragement at the present 
time comes from the attitude of those outside 
the church, the greatest discouragement from 
that of the church itself. 

Drop these extreme criticisms and pull to- 
gether. Have faith in God and in each other. 

There are no bishops in the Kumiai churches. 
Even Neesima was only a servant of God. 
Let no one think he is called to lord it over 
the churches. 

You missionaries thing too much of your 
health and the care of your children. Think 
of the poor Japanese evangelists by your side 
and how little they have in comparison with 
you. But they are your brethren. 

This keen personal criticism could occur in 
no other denomination and proves we are 
brethren together. 

On the whole the meeting may be character- 
ized as explosive, extremely critical, educa- 
tional, unifying and encouraging. Spiritually 
it was of a high order, the very intensity of its 
personal attacks being largely owing to a 
fierce longing for a higher consecration at 
least each for his neighbor. Radical inde- 
pendence was given a healthy push forward. 
New proof of the oft-repeated statement, 
“There is no privacy in Japan” was given. 
Apparently freedom of debate to the point of 
thinking aloud is the only preventive Of suspi- 
cion here in the Orient. 

We missionaries must be more careful than 
ever to have it understood on your side of the 
water not only that we do not control these 
independent churches but that the main work 
in them and in others is done by the Japanese. 
We are their helpers; not they ours. This 
leads me to say that even so keen an observer 
as Dr. F. E. Clark, in his desire to show his 
appreciation of us missionaries; has implied 
that we do more than should be credited to us. 
In our relation to the churches contiguous to 
our stations we are neither bishops, as his gen- 
erous words might lead some to imply, nor, as 
some Japanese call us, simply ‘‘ media of com- 
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munication” between the American churches 

and these Japanese Christians. In dealing © 
with this sensitive people it is not best to ex- 

actly define our relations. But we are truly 

anxious to urge them forward in every possi- 

ble way toward a condition of true independ- 
ence. With so many strong leaders and such 

an intense spirit of nationalism as is in the 

air the board’s work in Japan is rapidly pass- 
ing into its third and last stage, when all au- 
thority and leadership will be turned over to 

the Japanese and foreigners become of rela- 
tively less importance. 

This transition period is a time of nervous 
strain and severe exaction. We missionaries 
need special wisdom, faith, courage and con- 
secration. Even the good old principle, ‘‘ Eng- 
lish hands should control English money ”’ 
must be given a liberal interpretation and pos- 
sibly be ignored entirely. But there is no 
need of crossing rickety bridges till we reach 
them. No extreme measures will be adopted 
without the indorsement of American givers, 
if at all. Pray for us, sympathize with us, 
trust us and above all have confidence in the 
Japanese churches. 

Some weeks ago Prof. T. Inoue of the Impe- 
rial University published simultaneously in 
seven journals an article severely attacking 
Christianity. He claimed that the Western 
religion was unsuited to Japan’s needs, had 
never made any progress in the Orient and 
was hostile to the basis of ethics prescribed 
for the schools by his imperial majesty, the 
emperor. The article created a tremendous 
sensation, but entirely overshot the mark. 

Mr. G. Takahashi, a loyal Presbyterian aud 
one of the prominent writers of the day, he- 
gan a strong and caustic series of articles in 
reply, which so completely did its work that 
the poor professor began to plead for mercy. 
He stated that in his book, soon to be } ul- 
lished, he would correct the errers which he 
acknowledged filled his previous article, and 
he begged that Mr. Takahashi’s criticisms be 
stopped midway pending the publication of 
the fuller work. It is reported that he even 
sent two brother professors to intercede in his 
behalf. He is now the laughingstock of the 
country and fears he may lose his position. 
Of course the university cared nothing for his 
attack on Christianity, but now that he bas 
been worsted and proved guilty of the most 
unphilosophical temper of mind and unscien- 
tific reasoning he has lost caste and confi- 
dence. There is one cause of gratitude in the 
whole matter and that is that scholarly Javan 
refuses to be imposed upon by barefaced ties 
and superficial reasoning. It means much 
that just.at this time of a revived nationalism 
a professor who enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing one of the few great philosophers of the 
land should be so quickly silenced on this 
subject of religion and education. Even five 
years ago no Christian would have dared to 
reply to such an attack or if he had it would 
have attracted no attention outside the Chris- 
tian community. Je) HURL 


|THE NORTHFIELD SUMMER. 


BY HENRY W. RANKIN. 


Little was ever heard of Northfield, Mass., 
before September, 1880. Then began the con- 
ventions for Bible study and religious con- 
ference, called and managed by D. L. Moody, 
which have made Northfield a delight to 
many of many lands. The present summer 
opens with larger promise than any before it. 
Besides the two conventions that have annu- 
ally occured in July and August a preliminary 
gathering will take place in June. « 

So the first Northfield convention of college 
women and the Y. W. C. A., the eighth of 
college men and the Y. M. C. A., and the 
eleventh of older men and women, who are 
interested or engaged in every form of service 
for promoting the kingdom of heaven upon 
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earth, will probably crowd this little town 
with more people and events than any previ- 
ous year has- witnessed. 

Four things will especially contribute to 
this effect and also, we believe, to hightening 
the value and widening the influence of these 
opportunities. 

1. The recent work of Mr. Moody in Great 
Britain not only brought him in contact with 
new men, but enabled him to secure for the 
Summer the attendance of some able helpers 
from abroad, who otherwise might not have 
come this way. It will also increase the num- 
ber of those who come from Great Britain:as 
visitors. Among the helpers certainly ex- 
pected are Henry Drummond in July and 
John McNeill in August. 

2. The widely published’ aceident to the 
Spree, on which vessel Mr. Moody was re- 
turning from England, and the association of 
his name with its extraordinary deliverance 
from peril interested many persons who may 
be led by that event alone to visit Northfield. 

3. The convention especially devoted to 
young women begins a new series of events 
in which large numbers of the best and best 
trained women may be expected to partici- 
pate. It will bring to educated Christian 
young women the ideal of life, the means of 
spiritual growth, the methods of service and 
the rare stimulus to noble effort which the 
July conventions have already brought with 
such admirable results to college men. 

4. The great World’s Fair will not be unfelt 
in this distant village. There will bé much 
passing back and forth between Northfield 
and Chicago this year. The man whose life 
and influence have been so largely given to 
these two places will divide his time between 
them, having large plans for both. And many 
who are associated with him in these plans, 
and profoundly in sympathy with him in his 
far-reaching efforts to promote the triumph of 
Jesus Christ in a world that does not know its 
rightful Lord, will be in Northfield, as well as 
in Chicago, to pray and study what next to do 
in the cause to which their hearts are mutu- 
ally and supremely pledged. 

It is a broad platform, as is well known, 
that Mr. Moody keeps. Upon the one ground 
of personal fidelity to Christ and delight in 
Christ’s Word he brings together in harmony 
many men of many minds not always found 
together. With rare tact he holds them to 
that ground and to those matters that appeal 
most to the common understanding and com- 
mon experience ofall Christians. No speaker 
on his platform wanders far from this com- 
inon ground without a summons or sign to 
return. His deep interest in Bible doctrine is 
never speculative but wholly practical. He 
discusses no doctrine and would have none 
discussed but for its immediate bearing upon 
life. His end in such discussion is always 
and only to hear these sayings of Christ and 
do them. His creed might all be put into 
these words: I believe in Christ and in what- 
ever Christ believes. His question is: What 
did Christ think of the prophets, the apostles, 
the Seriptures? What does He think of man, 
of sin, of me? What does Christ show God to 
be? What does Christ command, what does 
Christ offer us, and what shall we think of 
Him? His great confidence in Jesus Christ 
draws down great graces upon his head, 
and that alone’ makes him the channel of 
‘grace that he is to multitudes high and low, 
learned and ignorant. In this he is an exam- 
ple to churches and scholars and people and 
all, By this means only he prevails in unit- 
ing Christians of many names and differing 
opinions and makes Northfield a place where 
Christian brotherhood is perhaps as well ex- 
yemplified and Christian faith, ideals and ef- 
forts are as truly advanced as in any place in 
this distracted world. And the future of 
Northfield will be much greater than its past. 

Detailed announcements for the season will 
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be duly sent out. Facilities for the entertain- 
ment of visitors are betterthan ever. Induce- 
ments for families to settle in town for the 
education of their children are growing strong. 
Among recent comers Major Whittle and 
George C. Needham have become residents 
here, and Northfield will yet become, still 
more than now, a home of evangelists, a 
source of gospel efforts, missionary move- 
ments and Christian literature and an impor- 
tant center of Christian education for all the 
world. 


SOUTHWORTH LECTURES ON OON- 
GREGATIONALISM. 


Dr. Amory H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J., 
gave last week at Andover Seminary the an- 
nual Southworth lectures on Congregational- 
ism, taking as the general subject of the four 
lectures Phases of American Congregational- 
ism. 

The first lecture was on Congregational 
Creeds in England and the United States. 
Congregational usage, he said, admits of no 
general creed. Independent societies are in- 
dependent in their creeds. In England it 
is largely the custom for Congregational 
churches to have no creed at all, although a 
doctrinal schedule inserted in the trust deed 
of the church sometimes takes the place of a 
creed. With us the first approach to a gen- 
eral confession of faith was the Burial Hill 
Declaration of 1865. Before that there had 
been frequent reaffirmations of adherence to 
the Westminster and Savoy Confessions. For 
its purpose it was well-nigh perfect, but it has 
often been used for purposes for which it was 
never intended. At Oberlin in 1871 the term 
“Calvinistic,”’ as describing the faith of the 
Congregational churches, was dropped in spite 
of Professor Park’s prediction of catastrophe. 
In 1883 the creed commission of the National 
Council presented its report, which as a mere 
declaration of what the churches commonly 
hold was received with approbation on all 
sides and hailed by the Advance and Independ- 
ent as satisfactory and sufficient. 

The second Jecture was taken up with a 
sketch of Congregationalism in America. 
After tracing the early history and failure of 
the compromise with Presbyterianism, Dr. 
Bradford showed how, later, the true principle 
of Congregationalism reasserted itself. Many 
Western States are strongly Congregational. 
The Connecticut churches have worked them- 
selves free. Yale stands for the Congrega- 
tional principie; Hartford has been supposed 
to stand for the other, but can no longer be 
said to doso. Inthe South Congregationalism 
has not made great progress, and there is still 
danger that in pushing it there the principle 
of absolute democracy will be weakened by 
the influence of race prejudice. Two great 
controversies have tested our polity. One is 
that over our system of voluntary societies, 
which will work but little longer. The other 
was the Beecher and Plymouth Church con- 
troversy, of which it may be said that no form 
of polity could have managed that difficult 
case better than the Congregational. 5; 

The third lecture was on Certain Practical 
Questions Arising in Local Churches and in 
the Fellowship of the Churches. A member 
of a church, Dr. Bradford held, whose conduct 
does not make him liable to discipline, but 
who finds he has not the spiritual life, should 


be allowed to resign honorably. Discipline is. 


for those who say they have the life and do 
not show it by their works. 

A church must not give full letters to a 
member whose standing is regular but not 
good. Two special lists of absentees should 
be kept—one of those to whom the church 
would give letters, the other of those whose 
location or conduct is unknown. Those ab- 
sent for more than a certain period should not 
be allowed a vote in the business of the church. 

The last lecture was one of great interest 
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and impressiveness. The subject was Present 
Tendencies and the Outlook. Ecclesiastically 
there is a tendency toward independency 
and also a tendency toward co-operation for 
better aggressive work. The Congregational 
churches are moving toward a system in which 
one central representative board shall organ- 
ize and direct the work of all the seven soci- 
eties, electing their executive committees. 

As to theological tendencies, as seen from 
the point of view of the working pulpit, Cal- 
vinism is little preached, but lax thinking and 
carelessness about truth has not taken its 
place. There is now a more intelligent belief 
in the doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
divinity of Christ than ever before in Ameri- 
can churches. The doctrine of the divine im- 
manence is slowly but not very perceptibly 
modifying the theology of the pulpit. Men 
are generally believing in a continuous in- 
spiration. As to the atonement the tendency 
is to speak of all Christ’s redemptive work as 
a revelation of God and as a means of impart- 
ing regenerating life to sinners. Most preach- 
ers have ceased to speculate on how God does 
His work. In eschatology most men in Dr. 
Bradford’s acquaintance do not find their 
difficulties met by what is called the Andover 
hypothesis. The doctrine of retribution for 
sin is both believed and preached. The spirit- 
ual life of our ministers, the consciousness of 
the divine presence and co-operation, the 
sense that the minister is a voice of God, are 
not as strong here as in England. Our life 
tends toward a conceit of intellectuality. We 
need to pray more. Congregational churches 
have not increased in number so fast as 
others, but Congregational principles have 
made rapid progress. The desire for church 
union is not conspicuous among Congrega- 
tionalists. We are too much engrossed with 
questions of mere machinery. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 6, 
10 A.M. Subject: Reports from the Home bias 8 
Meeting at Saratoga. Discussion opened by Rey. A. E. 
Dunning, D. D. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s oard of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

Essex SOUTH AND SALEM ASSOCIATION and Essrx 
NORTH ASSOCIATION unite in the observance of 
LADI#S’ DAY at the North Church, Newburyport, June 
6, 9.30 A.M. ‘ 

EssEX SOUTH BRANCH, W. B. M., Middleton, June 7. 
Basket lunch. E. H. SHORT, Secretary. 


ANNUAL meeting of the clubs and orders based upon 
the Wadsworth mottoes, in the vestry of Park Street 
Church, Bo-ton, May 31,at 3 P.M. Dr. E. E. Hale will 
preside and Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Rey, Asa Dalton and 
others will address the meeting. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ANNIVERSARY. 
—Annual examinations on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 6,7. Address before the rhetorical society on 
Tuesday evening by Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
of Cambridge, Mass. Alumni dinner on Wednesday. 
The inaugural address of Prof. C. A. Beckwith at 4 P.M. 
Exercises of the graduating class Wednesday evening. 


THE ADJOURNED ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held at 
3 P.M., Monday, June 5,in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, for these 
purposes: (1) To consider whether the association will 
accept an act of the General Court of Massachusetts 
Chapter 38 of the acts of 1893, approved Feb. 21, 1893, and 
authorizing an increase of the capital stock of the asso- 
ciation, etc.; (2) To elect officers and transact any other 
business. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Anniversary, 
June l)-15. Sunday, June 11, 10.30 A. M., Chapel: Saera- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; 4.30 P.M., Sermon to the 
graduating class by Rey. rot. Edward Y. Hineks. Tues- 
day, June 13, 9 A. M., Junior lecture-room: Examination 
ot the Junior class in New Testament Greek; 10.30 4. M., 
Middle lecture-room: Examination of the Middle class 
in Systematic Theology; 2.30 Pp. M., Junior lecture-room: 
Examination of the Junior class in Biblical History; 
3.30 P. M., Senior lecture-room: Examination of the Sen- 
ior class in Church History; 7.45 P. M., Chapel: Anniver- 
sary of the Society of Inquiry, addresses by members of 
the Society. Wednesday, June 14, 8.30 A.M., Bartlet 
Chapel: Vocal Culture; 9.30 A.M., Junior lecture-room : 
Examination of the Junior class in Hebrew; 10.30 aA. M., 
Middle lecture-room: Examination of the Middle class 
in Biblical Theology; 2.30 P. M., Chapel: Meeting of the 
alumni; necrology by Rev. C, C. Carpenter, Secretary ; 
New Methods of Christian Work in City and Country 
Rev. George F. Kengott, and others; Discussion; 6 
P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Social gathering of the alumni 
and other friends of the Seminary. Yhursday, June 15, 
10.30 A. M., Chapel: Anniversary addresses by members 
of the graduating class; 1 P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Anni- 
versary dinner. $ iF 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. . 
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AW INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY.—The faculty of Chi- 
=i Theological Seminary propose to hold an Institute 
of Theology at the seminary buildings, 81 Ashland Boul- 
evard, from July 12 to 27, inclusive. Lectures will be 
given from eight o’clock till eleven every morning. 

PROGRAM.—1. Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
Professor Curtiss. 2. The Apocalypse a Practical Book 
for Every Christian. Professor Gilbert. 3. Comparative 
Religion. Professor Harper. 4. New Testament Times. 
Professor Scott. 5. Methods of Social Reform. Profes- 
sor Taylor. 6. Christian Ethics. Professor Willcox. 
7..$minent Scottish Preachers, President Kisk. Each 
eourse includes six lectures. 

EXPENSES.—Single room, one person, $8.00 for the six- 
teen days of the term; two persons, $12.00. Member- 
ship ticket, admitting to all the lectures, £2.00. Board 
at reasonable rates. 

APPLICATION.—Application must be made before 
June 20. The institute is open to women as well as men. 
Address, George H. Gilbert, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


TAB CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meets inthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


To CHURCHES IN DEBT.—It may be an advantage to 
amy church handicapped with debt to communicate 
with “ Financier,” care Congregationalist. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 


Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20, 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 1s rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S IIOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
Wo. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K, Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston.. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 


Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
in St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Buildingy Rev. L. H. 
Cobb; D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 

and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
ountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Wasbington St., Chicago, Tll. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office 
@ Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 
| AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIETY,— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L, Maile, 
Field Sec., eR ae House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
mer, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the mg are te Institutions 
ygnized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
he Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

literature. Rev. sign M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 

est among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 

Congregational House; SN office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. 6. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
Ig24, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominutional, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes tempeg- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin: ves- 
sels; publishes the Saclor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. : 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

: CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 


eember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
elothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
d, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
mtributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. ; 
Rey. ALEXANDER MOCKENZ1B, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S, SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Bosten. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


MEANS—COIT—In Winchester, May 25, by Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Rev. Frederick H. Means of Windham, Ct., and 
Helen C. Coit, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

WELLS—MUNGER-—In New Haven, Ct., May 22, by Dr. 
T. T. Munger, father of the bride, assisted by Rev. 
H. W. Wells, Philip P. Wells and Eleanor D. Munger. 


The Congregationalist 
Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.\ 


CLEMENT—In Derry, N. H., April 24, Mrs. Nancy M., 
widow of the late J. H. Clement, aged 75 yrs. ‘ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 

FARMER—In Chicago, May 25, Prof. Moses G. Farmer, 
one of the most noted electricians in the country, 
aged 73 yrs. 

Bh ei per Worcester, May 16, Simeon Newton, aged 
6 yrs. ® 

PARKER—In San Diego, Cal., May 20, Julia Grace, 
youngest daughter of the late Walter L. and Julia M. 
Parker, formerly of Dedham, Me., aged 22 yrs. 

SMITH—In Staffordville, Ct., May 12, Almenia Work, 
wife of Sidney Smith, aged 76 yrs. 


DANIEL EUGENE DAY, 
The following resolutions have been passed by the 
Union Church, Providence, R.L.: 


Our Heavenly Father having called us to mourn the 
loss by death of our beloved brother, Daniel. Eugene 
Day, a deacon in the church, we deem it fitting that we 
make the following minute upon our book of records, to 
wit: 

Daniel Eugene Day was one of the original members 
of Union Congregational Church. Before the union 
was consummated he was active and efficient in aiding 
to bring itabout. After the union and until the day of 
his death he was zealous and me in promoting the 
welfare of the church. He loved his church with a 
deep and true affection, was proud of her honorable 
record and was always ready, by word or deed, to ex- 
tend her influence for good. 

We wish to testify to his great value to the church 
and our great loss in his death; also we bear loving 
tribute to the worth and excellence of his character. 
He was able in council, firm in his convictions, tender 
in heart, faithful to all his obligations. He was ever 
his pastor’s friend and supporter, always in his place 
in church and in the prayer meeting, ready to respond 
to any proper appeal for aid. His piety was of the 
olden type, founded upon the evangelical truths of 
the gospel in all their strength and purity. The Bible 
was God’s book for him, and he received its teachings 
with the docility of a child. Thus he ripened for 
heaven in doctrine, in life,in work. In fullness of his 
time he came to a peaceful rest, falling asleep, without 
a doubt or a fear, as peacefully as a tired child lies down 
at the close of a long, happy summer day. We direct 
that steps be immediately taken to procure a suitable 
portrait of our brother to have upon the walls of our 
church parlors, We also direct that a copy of this min- 
ute be furnished to his family with an expression-of the 
tender sympathy of the church to them in their great 
bereavement. . 

Done in church meeting this eleventh day of May, 1893. 

FRANCIS A. HORTON, Chairman. 

ASA LYMAN, Clerk. p 


THE china shops are busy at this season selling 
wedding gifts, cut glass and fine porcelains being an 
important factor in the modern bride’s souvenirs of 
the occasion. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s exhibit 
is extraordinary in extent and attractiveness. 


SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—Milk train in col- 
lision; no milkman turns up; disappointed house- 
keepers; coffee without cream. A petty annoyance 
resulting from a neglect to keep the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the house. Order 
now for future exigencies from Grocer or Druggist. 


THAT cure of George W. Turner of Galway, N.Y., 
of scrofula, by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, was one of the 
most remarkable on record. 


8iT 


Mrs. 
Of Freeport, IIL, began to fail rapidly, lost all 
appetite and got into a serious condition from 

. She could not eat vege- 
Dyspepsia tables or meat, and even 
toast distressed her. Had to give up house- 
work. 


Ina week after taking 
9 a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
She felt a little better. Could keep more food 


on her stomach and grew stronger. She took 
3 bottles, has a good appetite, gaimed 22 lbs., 
does her work easily, is now in perfect health. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner 
Pills. They assist digestion and cure headache, 


CHURCH ORGAN 


FOR SALE. An excellent Chureh Pipe Organ 
at less than half original cost. In perfect order and 
may be tested at any time. Now in regular use in 
church service. Also a fine lot of second-hand CHURCH 
PEWS. F, H. MANSFIELD, 196 Arlington Ave, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per rnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Furnished house, delightfully situated in Portland, 
Me., for rent through July and August. Rates reason- 
able. Address 27 Pine Street. 


World’s Fair KRooms.—Three rooms to rent by 
week for fair season at my Chicago home. Rate, 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 per day according to location. House 
2} miles from grounds. Quiet, pleasant street. Quick 
transit, elevated, cable or steam cars. Address Geo. M. 
Herrick, 22 Congregational House, Boston, or 4234 Cham- 
plain Avenue, Chicago. 


Rev. J. M. Bell, recently of Lisbon, N. H., and 
now living in No. Leominster, Mass., will be happy to 
engage himself as a pulpit supply or re-enter the pastor- 
ate again. 


To Kent for the Summer.—A furnished house 
of nine rooms; beautiful location; fine lawn; Jarge 
vegetable garden and a variety of fruit. Address Box 
218, Amherst, Mass. 


Ready Made. 


Each year we are reducing the amount of 
ordered cabinet work all over this country by 
the remarkable excellence of our regular 
work. Two years ago it would have been 
quite impossible to secure such a piece as this 
without having it built to private order. 

It is really a superb production, worthy to 
rank with the finest craftsmanship of New 
York or London. Better cabinet work is not 
puilt in America today. 

Yet you pay us less than half what would be 
charged by any fashionable decorator for no 
better work. Indeed, much of the high-cost 
cabinet work today is of inferior construction. 

As often as once a fortnight we complete 
one of these elaborate pieces of furniture. 
The buyers for such work come to us from all 
over this country, as far away as California 
and Oregon. We have avery large trade from 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Pittsburg and . 
the leading cities in the South. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The sixth annual meeting of this society, 


_held in Park Street Church, Boston, May 23, 


24, opened with a private conference of its 
evangelists, 150 of whom are now regularly 
employed by the association. Their work is 
chiefly in Massachusetts, all but six of the 117 
series of meetings during the year, each ex- 
tending over a period of two or three weeks, 
having been held in that State. Through its 
ministerial supply twenty-seven ministers 


' have been provided with permanent pastor- 


ates and 162 churches, 120 of them Congrega- 
tional, were supplied with preachers for a 
single Sunday. These and similar facts pre- 
sented by the secretary, J. B. Gray, revealed 
to the audience an astonishing degree of re- 
ligious indifference in a section of the country 
which is popularly supposed to be wide- 
awake to its spiritual interests. 

Among the re-enforcements this last year 
are Rev. Walter A. Dunnett, formerly a busi- 
ness man of Toronto, who became interested 
in evangelistic work at the Christian Work- 
ers’ Convention in Boston and relinquished 
an annual salary of $5,000 in order to engage 
in this work, and Rey. Charles L. Jackson, 
who, for the same reason, gave up a lucrative 
position in Brooklyn, N. ¥. The president of 
the association, Mr. Alpine McLean, is a dea- 
con in the Eliot Church, Roxbury, where the 
Tuesday evening session was held. This 
church has been a stanch supporter of the 
association from the beginning, and among 
the speakers that evening was Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don, who made a noble defense of evangelists 
and their work. He cited, as a typical repre- 
sentative of their methods, the late Archdea- 
con Philpot, who, until his death at ninety- 
seven, had made it a principle to “ preach the 
gospel every day in the year, in every place, 
to all men.” Delightful incidents, illustrat- 
ing his taet in approaching men on the sub- 
ject of personal religion, were added. 

A notable address was given the first after- 
noon by Dr. S. L. Blake of New London, 
showing that spiritual force is the great up- 
lifting power in the world, One session was 
conducted chiefly by women and many touch- 


ing facts were related to show the power 


- 


of personality in Saving souls. Rey. A. S. 
Gumbart emphasized the value of illustra- 
tions from nature, from the laws of -botany, 
physiology and astronomy, the moral anal- 
ogy which is drawn being likely to fasten 
itself inthe memory. France was represented 
by Mrs. Cole-Bowen Hornibrook, who. de- 
scribed the work of anarchists in. the Belle- 
ville district of Paris, and India by Mr. Kar- 
markar, who made a plea for a separate evan- 
gelistic association in that land. The last 
evening the house was crowded and Hon. 
Elijah A. Morse made a ringing address op- 
posing the Sunday opening of the World’s 
Fair. The simple songs of the blind singers, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. VY. Baker, added much to 
the enjoyment of all the meetings. Mr. Abram 
P. Downs was elected president for the en- 
suing year. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


There is a general disposition to hope that 
financial affairs are already somewhat on the 
mend. Vice-President Green of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company says that the bot- 
tom of the business depression was reached 
in April, that his road now has abundant busi- 
ness to employ it and he looks for improve- 
ment from now on. 

There can be no very sharp recovery, one 
would say, from the very severe shocks which 
(trade and finance have lately sustained. 
Surely the effects of the recent panic are 
showing themselves very numerously just 
now. Weak concerns are going to the wall 
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Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Cent. 


PER 
ANNUM. 


one after another. Confidence among lenders 
is a matter of very slow growth and before 
credit is again very freely extended it may be 
expected that a large number of failures will 
ensue. Such disasters should, however, be 
understood as reflecting not present or com- 
ing conditions, but the losses and rottenness 
of former times which the present contrac- 
tion of credit is exposing. 

The exports of gold continue and ona large 
scale. There is no reason to hope for any 
early and fina] cessation of these exports, ex- 
cept the fact that during the summer the bal- 
ance of trade seasonably and annually swings 
in favor of this country. But the general cur- 
tailment of trade is at last reducing the vol- 
ume of importations, while the exports are 
beginning to increase. Reduced imports are 
a logical result of the unsatisfactory trade 
conditions in this country. Increased exports 
are reported of late, but one can only hope for 
them to continue. 

There is much complaint in regard to the 
spring trade with the retail merchants. In all 
lines of trade sales have been small, with the 
result that large stocks are left on hand. So 
that at the very bottom of the trade structure 
the conditions are not very encouraging. 


Dividends 


PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital - - = $82,000,000 

Capital paid in 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 5%, per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


oe se to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phlet. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IDLE MONEY 3%2,'sste 2st Certiscates 
WILL EARN 


amounting to morethan $2.00 
in assets for every $1.00 in 
certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 
ead payable ARGE RET The Seta he are 
ssued for terms 0) or 
ears, as invest- LARGE RE URNS ma 


ors may elect. 
‘he interest is paid semi-annually durin; 


the term for 
which the subscription is made and at the end of the 


term the principal sum, together IF SENT TO Us 


with its PRO RATA share of one- 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address ® 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street - - = GHICAGO. 
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The Omaha and Lincoln Realty Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 
Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
ons in Boston, income from improved Property, mostly 
fn the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln: 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,006 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof-at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 

terms. Send for circular, J. D. ZITTLE, Sec., 
Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


- Q0/ TRUST.-CERTIFICATES: 


With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Guaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


% 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
‘rust Com. 


Please men the tion Congregationaiist. 


EFAULTED EBRASKA 


AND 


MORTGAGES §¥ KANSAS. 
ei oe BOUGHT: ..-.- 


WEITE FOR DETAILS TO 
J. E. HAYS, Beatrice, Neb. able references. he No. 


American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn, , 
REMOVED. 
SS 


The Investment Trust Co. of America. 
The Original ; 


Trust Co. of America. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. CAPITAL. PAID IN, $800,000. 


GO Devonshire, Street Fioor, - = Boston. 


‘The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000. 


REMOVED ) 
60 Devonshire St. (Street Floor), Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed. 
Western Real Estate Rented and Sold. 


a Charges Reasonable. 


Call or Write for Information. 
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lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 


its Debenture Bonds in sums of #200, $300, $500 and 1,000 
eaeh, 


These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


# 105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of #& 100,000 bonds, 


The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors.. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 


' given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union, 


Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


HARVEY PROPERTY 


for the most profitable investment to be 
found in or a1ound Chicago. 

Write for maps and the History of 
Harvey and why a profit is sure to be 
made by those who purchase inside the 
red lines. 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


819 The Rookery, 
217 Ea Salle St., CHICAGO. 
Please mention this paper. 


| Shares ina Gold Mine. 


‘The Princess Gold Mining Company of 
Cripple Creek, Colo., has a vein of quartz 
running $344 to $2,000 per ton in Gold. 
Shares Tea Cents each; parvalue$1. For 
further particulars and prospectus address, 
REED BROS., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


HOTEL VERNON. 


(EUROPEAN) 
4227 to 4233 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(In the prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection. 


RE YOU OOMING TO THE WORLD’S COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION? If so, secure your accom- 
modations at once. This; ELEGANT NEW 
HOTEL is situated in the choicest residence dis- 

trict in Chicago, midway between the Fair grounds and 
City, on line of elevated roads and steam and cable cars. 
Reterences (by permission), Peabody, Houghtaling & 
Co., mortgage bankers, the Bank of Commerce, Jen- 
nings’ Trust Co., J. H. Pickrell, Secretary American 
Short-Horn Breeders’ Association. Rates for rooms 
from $1.00 to $2.00 per day. For further particulars 
address HOTEL VERNON, ALBERT MENDEL, Pro- 
prietor, 4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


Secured by tay 
CITY AND lien on alj 
property withia 
their limits. 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N, W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


70 State Street, Boston. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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INVESTMENT 


Sar Ce RE A EET 


PO OCETABEEr AT 


SAFE AND 


most delightful seaside suburbs, only six miles out, which is 
$20,000 pays for the land and 
$5,000 will be needed to develop it. 
the whole amount has been taken by Boston parties. 
of stock $100. each; full paid and non-assessable. 


] BELIEVE WE CAN DOUBLE OUR MONEY WITHIN THREE YEARS. 


to be developed at once. 


Are you interested ? 


; 

e 

‘ I have secured a beautiful tract of land in one of Boston’s 
} 

e 

. Write for particulars. 
e 
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DEFINITIONS. 


CasH: Comfort in the concrete. 


An Ecorst: A man who fails to disguise the 
interest he feels in himself.— Puck. 


Property: Communion with God through 
the material world.—Dr. Brownson. 


TruE Rewicion: At its soul is spiritual sym- 
pathy with and spiritual obedience to God. 


Crepit: The motive power which induces 
persons who have cash to part with some of it 
to those who have it not. 


BImMETALLISM: Is a subject that is frequently 
discussed by amateur financiers after a good 
dinner or the near approach of coffee.—Punch. 


THe AMERICAN CHARACTER: Self-assertive, 
but kindly and sociable; indisposed to 
“orate” about equality and fraternity but 
ever jealous of any affront to his manhood as 
an equal citizen and voter, and ready to give 
the most concrete exemplification of the broth- 
erhood of man on occasion; politically con- 
servative, but intellectually radical ; “pleased 
with his world and hating only cant,’’ but al- 
ways ready to see the self of today surpassed 
by the self of tomorrow, and more prone to 
bow in worship of progress than to practice 
adulation of a less spiritual deity; ready to 
discuss every proposal of change, but in prac- 
tice shrewdly intent on the actual conse- 
quences of any proposal ; his motto apparently 
“every one for himself,’’ but very able and 
very willing to combine with other men fora 
common advantage; distinguished alike by 
*‘ go-aheadativeness”? and by sagacious cir- 
cumspection; disinclined to bow before dig- 
nitaries not of his own making whom he can 
also unmake at pleasure, but most ready to 
follow natural leaders; a realist of the realists 
in politics and business ; an idealist of the ide- 
alists in his visions of the future of democracy, 
science and art; alert for his private advan- 
tage, yet public spirited in a large degree; 
superficially irreverent, but fundamentally 
convinced that he belongs to a chosen nation 
and a peculiar people. The American is no 
mixture of incompatible characteristics but a 
new type of manhood.—W. P. Gilman, in So- 
cialism and the American Spirit. 


a> 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of mak- 
ing friends, for it is one of God’s best gifts. 
It involves many things, but above all the 
power of going out of one’s self and seeing 
and appreciating whatever is noble and loving 
in another man.—Thomas Hughes. 


HOME 


Already nearly half of 
Shares 


Address, 


Cc. J. BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St., Room 523., 
Boston. 
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The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


ESTERBROOK'S FALCO 


26 John St., N. Y. 


R 
FALCO 
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Railroads and- Excursions. 


w [A AND | 
LAr FAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Ex<XCURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


0 THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very iowest races, including Sieeper, with com- 
pete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 
otel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
ress trains every Tuesday, va the Boston and Maine, 
entral Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. Forrates and full particulars 
of our excursions apply to your nearest ticket agent or 

write A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


For Special Rates to 


Chautauqua and Chicago 


From New England 


with stop-over at CHAUTAUQUA. Address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINI G 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonia 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


DR. STRONGS SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. 


Send for illustrated circular. 


CI ; 


\ To GALIFO 


Very important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. . 

We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars, address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 Washing. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass. Agt., Mid- 
Dis., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa—Jas. Gass, Trav. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PUBLIO OPINION, 


THE GEARY LAW. 


It is indeed a novelty that the United 
States should pass proscriptive measures 
against any race or creed, and indicates the 
tremendous change in the character of Con- 
gress since politics has become a business 
and patriotism must yield to votes. The 
Geary act was a caricature on American 
freedom and, if unrepealed, may be tfe- 
garded as a precedent for exclusive legisla- 
tion against other races and nationalities.— 
Jewish Messenger. 


Could we object should China deport mis- 
sionary and trader and tourist until her ter- 
ritories were swept clean of anything that 
would remind her of the perfidious treaty- 
breaking country they represent? As we 
sow we shall reap. In the inexorable allot- 
ment of Providence, we shall receive meas- 
ure for measure. Shall we send our gun- 
boats to force Americans on China when we 
send our soldiers to drive Chinese out of 
America?— Western Christian Advocate. 


If the Chinese are worldly-wise they will 
expel every American in China, missionaries 
included, on short notice. Their most en- 
lightened men entertain views as to the 
mischief done to the national morals and 
polity by the presence of foreigners in the 
country to which not one of our sages makes 
the smallest pretense. They therefore would 
have a justification for expelling Americans 
which would raise it morally far above mere 
retaliation... ..In common decency we 
shall desist from our denunciations of the 
ezar for expelling the Jews. The) czar can 
make out a case against the Jews of more 
or less force. Against our 100,000 Chinese 
we have no case at all any stronger than the 
case of the wolf against the lamb.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


If there ever was an act passed by Con- 
gress more at war with the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions than this infamous Geary 
law we fail ‘to call it to mind: It does not 
appear to be in conflict with any explicit 
constitutional provision or limitation on the 
powers of Congress save one, but, as Justice 
Field says, and as Chief-Justice Fuller and 
Justice Brewer no doubt hold, it is violative 
of the whole spirit of the fundamental law 
and of every article and’clause init. The 
majority of the court probably did not feel 
equal to the task of supporting an indictment 
So general inits terms. But it would seem 
that in the fifth constitutional amendment 
they might have found reasonable and ex- 
plicit justification for setting aside the act. 
—Springfield Republican. 


Regret will be felt by sane and just minds 
that the court did not decide the other way. 
The law richly deserves the execration 
vented on it by the judges of the minority, 
and we do not discern that the act is any- 
where defended by the judges of the major- 
ity. Itis one of the worst laws ever passed 
in this world. It is unequal, inquisitorial, 
arbitrary and tyrannical. Its enforcement 
is reposed in unjudicial hands which can 
have an interest in abusing it. The law is 
an enacted lie. It says it is what it is not. 
It says it is passed for a purpose and for an 
object which nowhere enter into its motive 
and administratién. If it were enforced on 
white men or on black menit would produce 
a revolution which the world would justify. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


We should not be in the least surprised 
if the Chinese authorities did take action 
of this character’ and drive such Ameri- 
cans as they found within their national 


' borders outside of them with the least pos- 


sible delay. Such is the action that we 
should probably take if the situation was 
reversed and the Chinese Government had 
enacted and enforced laws bearing upon us 
similar to those which we have adopted re- 
Specting the Chinese. There isa species of 
reciprocity in national as well as individual 
matters, and a nation must expect to be 
Served in the same manner that it serves, 
We dare say that to those who have started 
this crusade against the Chinese the fact 
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that Americans may be driven from China 
counts for very little. Their comment 
would, doubtless, be so much the werse.for 
China. But there are large American trade 
interests there, while in carrying out what 
they believe to be their duty all of the im- 
portant religious organizations in this coun- 
try have placed there extensive missionary 
establishments. —Boston Herald. 


ED 


WELL WorTH KNOWING.—There are some things 
about which it is well tobeinformed. For example, 
every one of our readers ought to know something 
about the wonderful cabinet work that is now to be 
bought ‘‘ ready-made.” Few persons realize that 
such a superb specimen of cabinet work as the side- 
board china closet, illustrated in another column by 
Paine’s Furniture Co., is now available as ready 
made work. It shows better than anything else the 
great advance in popular art in this country. 


. S Daughter telis 


‘| the Safeguard of 
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0 YEARS? 


ONTOS 


the parent. Ft 
still the store- 


house of health for the children. 


Send stamp (name publication) for Chromo Card to 
WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 

=) (9Buzs a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sinzes 

Sewing Machine; perfect working , rellabla, 

finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 

with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 


direct from our factory, and save dealers and ies 
W profit. Send for FREE CATAJOGUE. icAGO TLE, 
OxFO. MF. (0,, Dept. X 22, CHMCAGO, 


Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 


ing 


Better zow than they were then. 


Gold Dust 


me, 
Powder 


Cleans and washes with such ease, 


That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 


these. 


That the 


Gold 


Every day her praise grows louder; 


Even I admit at last, 


jashing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 


saving time, strength and money. 


St. Louis, 


New York, 


What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, GoLp Dust is to the housekeceper—a modern means of 


Sold everywhere. 


Mrde only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, : 


Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 


good solid flesh, 


For sale by druggists. 


Sterilizing Baby's Milk? 


== Training School, St, Catherines, Ont., who has had the 
good fortune to nurse under some of the most eminent 
and painstaking physicians in New York City, writes + 


vance of the age, 
since its introduction. 
sterilized milk to any other artificial food are that I 
have never yet seen a baby who did not thrive on it, 
Z — and gain from eight to fourteen ounces @ week of 
Lef me emphasize this, as babies fed on condensed 
white and flabby, and have not any stamina when taken ill, 


Arnold Steam 


It is simple and inexpensive; anyone can use it. 
We will send you our Nursery Hand- 
Book for Mothers free, if you mention this paper, 


Miss Crara A. PENNISTON, Graduate of Mack 


“‘T believe the sterilization of milk the greatest ad- 
Babies are fortunate who are born 
My reasons for preferring 


milk for example gain, but are 
I prefer, to any other, the 


Sterilizer.” 


| WILMOT CASTLE &CO., 
i ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil hentia 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
@ = 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


The Perfection = = 
of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 


SE:; DURKEE’S 


SALAD “DRESSING” 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS, 


Below is a very incomplete list of the Commence- 
ment and anniversary days of the leading educa- 
tional institutions. We shall be glad to be notified of 
additional dates or errors. ; 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 28 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 29 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 22 
Brown, Providence. R. L., June 21 


Colby, Waterville, Me., June 28 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 14 
Cornell, Ithaca, Nei es June 15 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 29 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 15 
Fiske, Nashville, Tenn., June 14 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 28 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa., June 21 
Michigan, Aun Arbor, Mich., June 29 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 22 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J., June 14 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 20 
Tabor, Tabor, Lo., June 14 
Tufts, Medford, Mass., June 21 
Wellesley; Wellesley, Mass., June 20 
Wesleyan. Middletown, Ct., June 28 
Western Reserve, Cleveland, O., June 14 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 21 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 
Yankton, Yankton, S. D., June 21 
eg Se 
EDUCATION, 


— Hampton Institute celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary last week with mourning 
instead of the joy it had anticipated, because 
of the recent sudden death of its founder, Gen. 
S.C. Armstrong. A memorial service in his 
honor, May 25, was attended by over 100 grad- 
uates of the school, who came back to express 
their bereavement in the loss of their beloved 
principal. Eloquent addresses were made by 
Rey. Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge, by Elbert 
B. Monroe of Connecticut, Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee Institute and others. A 
class of twenty-seven graduated, four of 
whom were Indian young men, and at the 
anniversary exercises Rev. Dr. W. S. Hub- 
bell of Buffalo and Dr. Grandison, president 
of Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., made 
addresses. Dr. Grandison before the war was 
a slave. Rev. H. B. Frissell, who has for 
many years been connected with the school, 
was chosen principal in place of General 
Armstrong. 

—— Six students graduated into the minis- 
try from the Lay College at Revere Beach, 
where anniversary exercises were held last 


8: $25 
12: $50 
16". $100 
ERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


‘For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 
above prices as \ ¥i] Re, 2 means of dis- 
tributing it. @\ al i » These. prices” 
will be con- s& W 


tinued only 


until its i surplus 
earnings i are suf- 
ficiently fay worked 
off. Merit Be has 

prospered, and a 
very small profit on a very 
greatnumber li of outfits has 
given the Aer- motor Company 


the best manufac- 
Chicago,with many, 
of floor space and 
ment of machinery, 
for the purpose, in existence. The 
Aermotor Co. feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will ship from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices, 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


4 acres of land in 
turing center of 
very many, acres 
the best equip- 
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week. The catalogue for the present year an- 
nounces that the complete course is to include 
four years. The first year is known as the 
Business Man’s and Young People’s Course. 
Those who take this only will, it is hoped, 
while engaging in other business, be fitted to be 
intelligent workers in the Sunday school and 
other organizations of the church and also to 
give Bible readings and hold gospel meetings. 
Those who take two years more will be trained 
to become Sunday school superintendents and 
missionaries or pastor’s assistants. The three 
years will be called the Lay College Course. 
Those who have pursued this course, and who 
in the judgment of the faculty give promise 
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of special fitness for the ministry, may take 
an additional year, when the whole will be- 
come a theological course of four years. Rev. 
J.P. Bixby is president of the institution and 
among the instructors are Rey. Lawrence 
Phelps, Drs. E. H. Byington, G. R. W. Seott 
and C. EB, Lord. 


ae 


I regard a love for poetry as one of the most 
needful and helpful elements in the life out- 
fit of ahumamn being. Poetry is of the High 
est. It is the divine voice always that we 
recognize through the poet’s whenever he 
most deeply moves our souls.—Lucy Larcom. 


June Weddings. 


By Steamer “‘Angloman,” from Liverpool, we have landed 75 packages; by the “Saga 
more,’ 109; by the ‘‘ Pavonia,”’ 112; by the ‘‘ Ottoman,” 48 packages. - 
By steamship ‘‘ Hermann,” from Antwerp, 99 packages; by the ‘‘ Colonia,” from Ham- 


burg, 6; by the ‘‘ Xenia,” from Hong Kong, 4 packages ; and by the ‘‘ Florida,” from Hong Kong, 
133 packages, all within the present month, affording us an extraordinary stock of rare and 
desirable specimens of useful and ornamental Pottery, gleaned from original sources in Eng- 


Jand, France, Germany and China. 
Potteries and Glass Factories. 


CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, of the clearest and 
most brilliant, new designs of exquisite 
cutting, exclusively our own; costly 
pieces or sets. 


Among the latest designs in cut glass 
may be seen Salad Bowls, Fruit Bowls, 
Sherbet Cups and Plates, Appolinaris 
Pitchers, Sugars and Creams, Celery 
Trays, Caraffes, Handled Bon Bons, Tall 
Rose Vases, Decanters, Ice Tubs, Handled 
Lemonades, Salad Oils, Water Pitchers, 
and complete table services, of which one 
just finished and now on view costs over 
eight hundred dollars. 


Patrons requiring old pieces matched 
will inquire for Mr. LAPHAM or Mr. 
SOUTHER (formerly with the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Co.) in our Glass Depart- 
ment. 


ENGAGEMENT CUPS AND SAUCERS.— 
An extraordinary display (Art Pottery 
Rooms) of new shapes and exquisite deco- 
rations, recently received from the Coal- 
port, Royal Worcester, Dresden, Derby, 
Mintons, costing from the low cost up to 
$10 each. Some genuine specimens from 
the Sevres Pottery (near Paris), costing 
$30 for a cup and saucer. Also some fine 
egg-shell specimens of Trenton China. 


DRESDEN CHINA CABINETS, quite new, 
with the Watteau China medallions hay- 
ing the new ‘“‘empire green” decoration. 
Exquisite productions, costing from $15 to 
$90, now on view in ourArt Pottery rooms. 

CHOCOLAT AND COCOA POTS. Handsome 
new models and decorations ; new cup and 
saucer for lawn tennis parties, saucer mod- 
eled to hold the cup from sliding. 


With them we have also specimens from the best domestic 


PLANT POTS AND PEDESTALS, . from 
Mintons, Burmantofts, Doultons and Ger- 
man potteries, including the Jeafage deso- 
rations from Lambeth, all grades and sizes, 
from the small for table decorations to the 
large and very large Jardiniéres to take 
in hydrangeas and other greenhouse plants 
with or without pedestals. 


OLD BLUE CANTON CHINA—Vases, Pil- 
grim Bottles, Tea Jars, Punch Bowls, 
Biscuit Jars, pieces for Sideboard and 
Mantels, Antique specimens just. landed 
by ship Xenia and the Florida. Genuine 
Camphor Wood Chests, with brass corners, 
from Hong Kong, for ‘storing furs and 
woolens, costing from $15 to $17 each. 


UMBRELLA HOLDERS. More than 50 kinds 
to choose from. Chinese, Doultons, Min- 
tons, Bootes, Burmantofts, Bonn, Kobe, 
ete., costing from $2.00 each up to $40.00. 


PARIAN STATUARY. Just landed from 

steamer Roman, the new, large LIBRARY 

‘BUSTS of Wagner, busts of Beethoven; 

also the STATUETTES of Young Colum- 

bus, and medium size of Clytie. § parian 

is practically hard fired unglazed China it 
can always be washed to look new. 

We have also the sale of ROGERS 
GROUPS for Boston. New studies, to- 
gether with the old models, now on ex- 
hibition (main floor). 


DINNER SET DEPARTMENT, on third 
floor, has an extensive Variety, of new 
shapes and decorations from the low cost 
to the expensive’ decorations, in sets or ~ 
parts of sets as required. : 


Never at this season of the year were our various departments so comprehensivé as new. 


We invite inspection. is 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamps, 


(SEVEN 


FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN STREET. 


THE FAMOUS OIL RANCE. 


dinary family. 
during that time, 


Yours truly, 


circulars and prices. 


Does all the Cooking and Laundry work of an or- 
Will last as long as a Coal Range, and, 
will save enough im expense of fuel to 
pay for itself twice over. 


The following is a specimen testimonial which was sent us unsolicited : 


\ 


ANITA, Iowa, March 20, 1893. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Famous Oil Range arrived in good shape on the Iéth inst. Tset 
it up right away and it works finely. i 
T know Lam going to be satisfied with it, and only regret I had not had it years ago. 
It is such a Satisfaction not to have any fears about explosions. s 
longer, and tried all kinds of work with it, you will er me again coneerning it. 


Lam much pleased with it. 
After I have-used it 
RS. A. A. WHITMORE, 


Can be shipped safely to any part of the country. Write for special 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


Manufacturers of the Famous Gil Range. 


48 to 54 Uniom St., Boston. 
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Want 
Healthy 
cums? 


Baker’s 
Carbolic Mouth Was 


Meade & 


ww 

for preserving the deli- 

cate enamel of the teeth, 

keeping the gums in a 
sound, healthy condition, 
and purifying the breath, 
it has no equal. 

All Druggists sell it. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
EADE & Baker Carbolie 
ihe EARS Co., 
ain Street, 
aad Richmond, Va. 


 @infort Powder — 


Cures Eczema, 
(ED Chafing. Pimples, 
A : Itching, Salt Rheum, 
= iS Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
= postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN , 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for | 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


Many thousand sufferers in New Engiand and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given, to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, £23 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
At: nospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the maj ority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid puntying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence ap PHee to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A REPLY TO REV. DAN BRADLEY. 


Iam not a controversialist and do not propose to 
be one, but I beg the privilege of saying a few words 
by way of correction of two or three remarks of my 
friend, Rey. D. F. Bradley, in your issue of May 18. 
I cannot believe that he would have said “just what 
he did if he had been in possession of the facts. 
He says: ‘The churches and pastors, especially the 
younger pastors, have many of them come to be- 
lieve, whether justly or unjustly, that the Pruden- 
tial Committee is no longer waging battle for the 
truth but is merely waging war against any change 
in the personnel of the administration or the consti- 
tution of the board from an inherent opposition to 
change.” i 

Now I venture the assertion that no pastors, young 
or old, can have any such unjust idea of the Pruden- 
tial Committee as is here stated, unless they are 
laboring under a great misapprehension. It seems 
incredible that a genuine Christian like Mr. Bradley 
should himself believe this statement, much less 
publish it to the world, if he bad read the Pruden- 
tial Committee’s statement of last January and the 
other facts on both sides of the subject. Surely 
this is not a war to the knife in which Christians 
are to make the most damaging statements about 
their brethren without bringing a single fact to 
support them. Again, Mr. Bradley says: ‘ There are 
multitudes who cannot see any good reason why 
the present administration should so strenuously 
oppose any enlargement of representation of the 
churches in the board except fora personal reason. 
This may be a false inference, but ever since the 
meeting in Chicago and the National Council that 
inference is being made.” 

Nowis ita fact that the present administration do 
‘strenuously oppose any enlargement of representa- 
tion of the churches in the board?”? Where is the 
evidence? Mr. Bradley says, ‘It may be a false in- 
ference.” The facts show that this inference, 
whether true or false, is based upon a false premise. 
The meeting at Chicago made provision for exactly 
the representation whieh the churches had asked 
for, and only last week the Ohio State Association, 
like other associations, nominated representatives 
from the churches to be elected by the board, ac- 
cording to that provision. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Council at Minneapolis, while heartily approv- 
ing the provision for representation which the 
board had just made, refused to accept the more 
radical measure of Dr. Ross. Dr. Alden himself on 
that occasion made a strong speech in favor of going 
even further than the board had done in the line of 
representation of churches. I simply call for the 
evidence that the administration “strenuously op- 
poses ”’ representation. 

Again Mr. Bradley says: “ The churches are grieved 
that such men as Dr. McKenzie, Mr. Dickinson and 
Dr. F. E. Clark should be treated as unsound men 
and find themselves unable to-serve on the Pru- 
dential Committee.” 

I submit that this statement is made without a 
knowledge of the facts. Not one of these men were 
‘treated as unsound men.” I had the privilege my- 
self of nominating Dr. McKenzie, who, as I remem- 
ber, was heartily approved by the whole committee 
in session. It was only at the last moment before 
the report of the nominating committee was made 
that Rev. D. N. Beach, after consulting several times 
with persons outside of the committee, announced 
that ‘‘Mr. Roland Hazard and himself did not con. 
cur in the nomination of Dr. McKenzie.” Mr. Dick- 
inson and Dr. F. E. Clark were already on the board 
and would have been unanimously re-elected if they 
had not positively declined. The fact is that Mr. 
Dickinson declined the fe-election because he did 
not agree with the majority of the board and of 
the Prudential Committee, while Dr. Clark stated 
that he declined because he was to be out of the 
country during the year. Dr. McKenzie, though 
heartily elected and urged to accept, doubtless had 
other good reasons of his own for declining. Once 
more I ask for the evidence that these brethren 
were ‘“‘ treated as unsound men.” Let me add that 
I heartily agree with Mr. Bradley that there is now 
“no necessity of continuing the strife,” especially 
in view of the fact, so well stated by Dr. Tenney, 
that the ‘‘ voice of the moderates” is in favor of the 
“loyal acceptance of the platform laid down by Dr. 
Storrs at the Chicago meeting.” It thus appears 
that the voice of the ‘“‘ moderates” and the voice of 
the administration agree, for if there is anything 
capable of absolute demonstration it is that the 
vast majority of the board and its Prudential Com- 
mittee stand for ‘‘the loyal acceptance” of that 
platform. 


Oberlin, O., May 23. JAMES BRAND. 
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If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


AYER'’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 

Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
Ay) stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Currcura REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the great skin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Cuticurna Rz- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CUuTICURA REMEDIES are, 
= beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 

PorreER DrvuG@ AND CuEm. CorpP., Boston. 

4ay-‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’? mailed free. 


1 beset blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTicuRA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
Ininute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 


FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. [L 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
‘Flies and all other Insects, 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. | 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by 
Robert Low’s Son Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 
* = 


‘arm, Garden, 

RABB CING 
mee. boner ie FREE.” Freight 
N WIRE FENCE C0O., CHICAGO, TLE 


$5 to $15 per day, at 


home, selling 


LIGHTNING PLATER 
= and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 


| SB" 


GS 
Raid. McMULLEN Ww 


Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu 

lars. H. KE. DELNO & 

== Co., Columbus, 0. 


Pp | L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 
5 To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured atter many ieee of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I havenothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
wd Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
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THE WORK OF THE YEAR AT TUS- 
KEGEE, 


The twelfth year of Tuskegee’s work has 
just closed. It has been one of extreme poy- 
erty, with cotton at fromsix to eight cents per 
pound and a short crop, and wheat fifteen 
cents,per pound and corn $1.00 a bushel. 
With all the pressure of the hard times the 
school has enrolled 805 students, 625 in the 
normal department and 180 in the model 
school. A class of twenty graduated, all of 
whom are well trained in some useful indus- 
try and all have had experience in teaching. 
Of the twenty, four received diplomas as 
trained nurses and two as competent dress- 
makers. .The students have paid in cash 
‘toward their expenses $6,936.37, and in labor, 
at an average of six cents per hour, $30,272.18. 
Other cash receipts, including $3,000 from the 
State, are $55,993.15. : 

The departments of architectural and me- 
chanical drawing, with practical work in 
wood and metals, and millinery have been 
added during the year. Professor MeCall of 
the scientific department has carried on a 
small agricultural experiment station, using 
the spare time of forty young menand women. 
Cassedy Industrial Hall has’ been completed 
and so far equipped that the carriage painting 
and trimming, wheelwrighting, tin, harness 
an! shoe making have been moved into it. 
The sawmill and carpenter shop have been 
much enlarged and more than $2,000 worth of 
machinery added. The material has been 
prepared for Phelps Hall and the building put 
up and furnished at an expense of $10,000. A 
million bricks have been made and 500 acres 
of land cultivated. The village of Green- 
wood, adjoining the school grounds, has been 
surveyed and plotted and quite a number of 
neat cottages built. Mr. Robbins Battell of 
New York City advanced to the school $3,000. 
With it 640 acres of land were bought. It has 
been surveyed and divided into tracts of forty 
acres each, roads have been laid out and now 
it is being sold to-those who have well-known 
habits of thrift and industry, and on each 
lot a model house is being built, the whole to 
serve as an object lesson to the surrounding 
country. A $12,000 addition is being made to 
Alabama Hall, and if funds do not fail it is 
hoped to have it completed by fall. 

Upon this industrial activity the students 
have lived and paid their way in school and 
have received much valuable mannal train- 
ing along many of the more common walks of 
life. The intellectual standing of the school 
has not suffered by it, for this has been a year 
of bettered scholarship, with fewer conditions 
and more promotions than ever before. The 
religious and benevolent work of the school 
has been very active. All the graduating 
class are Christians. To carry on this work 
Tuskegee has only $3,000 per year of guaran- 
teed funds. There is no work in the South 
that strikes more directly at the heart of the 
great problem than this, or that produces 
more immediate and practical results. Rev. 
Messrs. George A. Gordon and C. F. Dole 
of Boston have been added to the board of 
aCe Bs 


trustees. 


WE Manufacture Fine 
RODS, REELS FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


and 
other 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“Chubb”? Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Please mention the 
Congregationalist. 


Quality First, Then Price. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 

. —aaye We prefer the reputa- 
tion of making the best 
goods rather than the 
largest amount, know- 
ing that from their su- 
perior purity and dura- 
) bility they are Safe, and 
more economical to those 
who buy. 

ALLSTON, MASS., Jan. 3, 1893. 

Talways recommend your goods, and tell my patients 


that the best are the cheapest in the end. 
Dr. M. L. BROWN. 


The Genuine is marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER C0., Boston, Mass. 


= a 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


A Child Knows 
OD SENSE 


-ORSET WAIST. 


: Sa, 

MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL 

PERFECTED in this WAIST. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children, 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—wen’t p 
off, Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out, Allsizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circwar. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BRO Manufacturers and Fatentees, 


341 Rroadwav, New Vork, 


-ALABASTINE 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Health 
sanitary 


for its 
quali- 


ties. 
WALL PAPER IS 
OFTEN POISONOUS, 


Kalsomine Scalcs 
and Rubs Off. 

ALABASTINEisadry 
powder ready for use 
by adding eold 
water. Can beeasi- 
ly brushed on by any 
one. When fixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

1 yd.of wall cov- 
eved for 1 cent. 

Costs less than Kal- 
somine, Paper or 
Paint, Makes Pure, 


THE Docror.— One layer 
of paper is bad enough, you 
ave three here. Baby 


may recover but cannot Porous, Pretty coat- 
thrive.” ings. 

White ee beau- 

H H tiful tints shown on 

Alabastine IS Pure, SALTER cares Send 


for one with full in- 
formation. N. E 
BRANCH 

ALABASTINE . CO, 
149 iligh St., Boston, 


Alahastine is Permanent. 
Alahastine is Pretty. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
iF usafter school. NO MONEY Ne 
8 ye 


‘end this adv. toA. CURTIS 


(CA, cowast QUINOY ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GLENWOOD 


a | NZ 


SOA 


We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight. dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 


Our 


We manufacture 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK. 


be FP Risher Jan93 


~=N wee 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wali St., N. Y. 


TU OUD A hie Ope Delicious | 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT. Hams and Bacon, 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. 
HARRIS. With portraits from a crayon by Mrs. Richard Hil- } 
dreth and photograph by Boyd of Des Moines, January, 1881, 
and an engraving of the Orchard House and School of Phi- A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 
losophy. Two volumes, cloth, crown Syvo, $3.50. 

“Phe material has been derived from papers left by Mr. Alcott or 

furnished by his daughter, Mrs. Pratt, with an important addition, made 3 

through the kindness of Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson, from his father’s - 

papers not hitherto published, and from papers left behind by Mr. r 

Thoreau. The pages of this book portray onr friend as he lived—in 

youth, in middle life and in serene old age.”— Introduction. 


COMPLETION OF PIERCE’S LIFE OF SUMNER. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. 


Volumes IIT. (1845-1860) and IV. (1860-1874). By Epwarp L. 
PIERCE. 8vo, cloth. Uniform with Volumes I. and II. With 
two portraits, $6.00. 
“One can but admire the confidence with which Mr. Pierce writes j 
in making his records of facts. There is no wavering nor indecision, 
but statements are made clearly and ceerlys and in a manner convey- 
ing an impression of the author's personal knowledge of their correct- 
oy and inspiring an equal confidence in the mind of the reader,’?— 
advertiser. 


Complete sets of the MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER, 
4 vols., cloth, in box, $12.00. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


HE “FERRIS” 


‘“‘We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow 
up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, In- 
valids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


Mellin’s Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 


request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


ie 


N, GEORGIA. 


; BS 
CECELIA PAYNE, MACO 


Pte ew tn ee ‘3 Oberlin, Oj meeprepgtond 
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Church Equipment. 


@indinyat! BELL FILS 


¢ ES 3 CINCINNAT!, OHIO- ‘iB 
2A sot 5’ D ELL 


. FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAFM &¢ 
Q@atalogue with SOR CH imontals. Prices and terms FREE. 


_MENEELY & UOMPANY, 

_ WEST TROY, N. Y,, BELLS, 
For Churches, Sciools, etc.; also Chime, 

and Peals, For2more than hal? a centum? 

noted for superiority over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL CQO., Boston, Mass. 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISH MENT MANUFACTURING 


CHIMES 

& PEALS 

in the Wor 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
“IcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8>~Send for 
valogue. C. 8. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


,2A.B. &E.L.SHAW, 
j Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew 100-page 
catalogue. 


urch Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ch 


\ 


stermoor & Co., 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 
HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
30 Rose St., New York. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


e 


Established 1827. 


CHURCH 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


3 In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA BK PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
\ prices, We 
4 | solicit correspondence, 


PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Correspondence Invited. 


‘" JOH 
NH. 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sQReesite.., Boston. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding jive lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents-each. 


Furnished house, delightfully situated in Portland, 
Me.,.tor rent through July and August. Rates reason- 
able. Address 27 Pine Street. 


World’s Fair Hooms.—Three rooms to rent by 
week. for fair season at my Chicago home. Rate, 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 per day according to location. House 
23 miles from grounds. Quiet, pleasant street. Quick 
transit, elevated, cable or steam cars. Address Geo. M, 
Herrick, 22 Congregational House, Boston, or 4234 Cham- 
plain Avenue, Chicago. 


World’s Fair Guests.—I still have open dates for 
rooms in my own home. Quiet, safe locality, conven- 
ient to fair grounds. $1.50 per day each room. Rev. G. 
S. Rollins, 7231 Union-.Ave., Englewood, Il. 


To Let.—For the summer,a nicely furnished suite 
of six rooms, with modern conveniences, in the classic 
city of Cambridge, Mass., ten minutes’ walk from the 
colleges, desirable location,.very reasonable terms. 
Address (Rey.) E. L. Gulick, 101 Hammond Street. 


Child Life on a Farm.—A healthy, happy sum- 
mer home for children, in Western Massachusetts, 
under the care of an experienced teacher. Instruction 
given if desired. Best of references. Address “ F,- care 
Congregationalist.” 


Any Orthodox Congregation in need of a faith- 
ful pastor, regularly ordained, ripe experience, good 
health, small family, for temporary or protracted serv- 
ice, with first-class references, can hear of such an 
one: by addressing Rev. C. H. $., 2307 Barclay Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Rev. Will C. Wood, engaged in Boston, publishing 
a book, can preach Sabbaths, or for the season. Other 
service according to circumstances. Boston, 77 Revere 

treet: * 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant. restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE COD, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Box 141, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ror Special Rates to 


Chautauqua and Chicago 


From New England 


with stop-over at CHAUTAUQUA. Address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


—! . Satisfaction ]& 
ye guaranteed. Catalog 


and price list free. bie | 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO, cee 
Lumom, 708 Penn Ave. Pittshurgh, Pa. y 


Handsome 


i 


y 
std, 


SS 


WY 


LL 


\\ 
\ 


SS 
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Y 
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Railroads and Excursicns. 


CLO FAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
=Ex<cUuURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. ° 
JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTPARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths, Send for illustrated circular. 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round-||' 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. | 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
¥ Great Rock Island Route, 
Curcaco, Int. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS | 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND OMAHA 


4 TRAINS DAILY 


Chicago & North-Western 
Railway Offices 


208 Clark St., CHICAGO 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK 
5 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 


EQUIPPED WITH 

THE BEST OF ALL 

MODERN RAILWAY 
APPLIANCES 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855, 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


Fis FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, \ + 
Chicayo, Lil.; and Los Anyeles, Cal. li-paced 
Agency Manual free, EvereT? O. Kiss & 179 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


BaOn: 10 Ashburton Piace. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


' Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT. Dean 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
|Fits for College. Terms $500. Summer Pupils re- 
, eeived. REV. EDWARD A. BENNER 


‘RHODE ISLAND, East GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


__ Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F) D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. ‘ 


MASSAOHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
epares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. F4ll term opens Sept. 7. 1893. 
Address Rey. WM, GALLAGHER, Principal. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
- American boys are famous for being bumptious and 
empty. Parents “ bring them up’ at home. 
My pamphletargues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETI1- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. #200 a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 

artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Pre aratory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, Rey. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N.°¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progrossive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athlet- 
ics encouraged. Careful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 
A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience, 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. F.D. LANE, Professor 01 Mathematies, 
Ashburnham Mass. 


a | e) RT H A N D Writing thoroughly taugm 

by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all ars when competent. 
end for circular. W, G. CHAFFER, Oswego,N. Y 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish th oroughly taught, 
re 


AMHERST COLLECE. 
Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason Street, 
Boston, commencing June 22d, at 9 o’clock A.M. and 
continuing two days. EDWARD B. MARSH, Registrar. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Eben Touré OF MUSIC, C'Birecion 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Llocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 

- dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, G 


Hi, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
The 
** Harris”’ 
Method of 
ee : 
Giving — | ernst kag ents, 


‘For sale at the office of the Congregationatist, Boston, 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


- “PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. 
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Just Issued. 


Jack, Jr. 


By Satty CAMPBELL. Pp. 348. Price $1.50. 


This book is for boys. The author knows 
all sorts and conditions of hoys very thor- 
oughly, and has made use of her knowledge 
to bring into this book a number of very 
lifelike characters. The story relates how 
two street Arabs, Jack and Jack, Jr., form 
a friendship which proyes very helpful to 
both in the Christian life on Lata they 
soon enter, Jack loses his life in the at- 
tempt to save a clerk in the store where 
he is pee as errand boy, and Jack, 
dr., is left alone. He finds friends who 
send him to school, and the story of his 
school life, with its record of meet Chris- 
tian character and kindly helpfulness, 
forms the larger part of the book. Every 
boy who reads it will be sure to profit by it. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
i >THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00,, ) Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio and E, India Tin. 


hio, U.S.A. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
\ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


Grand Organ for Sale 


Suitable for church or hall, at a great bargain. Bbilt 
by E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings. Blown by Hydraulic 
Engine. Pipes voiced in a 4-inch wind pressure. Three 
manuals or keyboards and a pedal of two and one- 
half octaves. 

This is a RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
on application to 


P. 0. Box 1098, Providence, R. I. 


Can be examined 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25 cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo, F. RootandC. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses, Price 50 cts. 
As its 
name indicates, this boul’ contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HY INS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Bo sure to specify Ux- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’, The 
latest chorus book by H. R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


‘THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHILCAG” 


° 


Amory H. Bradford, D. D., . 


i 
Montclair, N. J., Congregational Church, says 
of BEECHER’s BIBLE STUDIES: “It is one of the 
very best works which has ever come from Mr. 
Beecher’s fertile brain. It is learned enough 
for the scholar, and popular enough for the | 
average layman... . Its spirit is reverent and | 
devotional, and itis distinctly positive andcon- | 
Sib in its method.” (Cr. 8yvo, 438 pp., 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, | 


47 HK. 10th St., New York. 


WE publish the best Books for 


Sunday 
% School 
Libraries 


A few recent ones are: 


Billow Prairie. 
By JoY ALLISON. Price $1.50. 
A story of crude, struggling frontier life. 


The Boy Convict of Bermuda. 
By MARGARET EB. WINSLOW. Price 1.25, 


Pleasantly told, giving much information regarding 
Bermuda. 


Brian’s lome. 

By FANNY E. NEWBERRY. Price $1.50. 

“All the leading characters are interesting.’’—Con- 
gregationahst. 


Dr. Lincoln’s Children. 

By KATE W. HAMILTON. Price $1.00. 

“A bealthfully instructive story without failing to 
be spirited and amusing.”— Congregationalist. 


Marjoribanks. 
By ELVIRTON WRIGHT. Price $1.25, 
A unique and helpful story for girls. 


Miss Malcom’s Ten. 


By MARGARET E, WINSLOW. Price $1.50. 
Few books put so definite teaching in so interesting 
form. 


Nakoma. 
By Rey. GEORGE HUNTINGTAQN. Price $1.50. 
A story of frontier life. 


Neighbors in Barton Square. 
By ALICE Eppy Curtiss. Price $1.50. 
A beautiful and pathetic story for girls. 


The Pony Expressman. 
By J. H. COWAN. Price $1.50, 
A wide-awake story for boys. 
Richard Bruce: or, The Life That Now Is. 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON. Price $1.50. 
Strong, manly character is here portrayed in an in- 
tensely interesting manner, 
The Silver Cross and Miss Marigold’s 
Tithes. A Book for the King’s Daughters. 
By ALICE EDDY CURTISS. Price $1.50¢ ' 


Some Christian Endeavor Saints. 
By Rey. F. E. CLARK, D. D. Price $1.00. 
Fresh and forcible essays on everyday living. 


CongregationalgSunday School & Publishing Society, 
&s> BOSTON AND CHIOAGO,. 


A NEW BOOK BY A BANK PRESIDENT. 


A TOUR ROUND MY LIBRARY, 


WITH SOME OTHER PAPERS. 
27 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAVURES ON STEEL. 


By B. B. COMBGYS, -_ - 


President of the Philadelphia National Bank. 


CONTENTS. 


The Thought of the Library. 
A Preliminary Glance. 

The Thought of the Tour. 
The Library. 


On the 


The Rey. Dr. Moses Law. 

Improvement of 
Church Services. 

How to Deal with the Wednes- 


The Girard College. 


The Bible: What it is—How 
to Study it. 


The Young Man: What can 


aA arate day E i Prayer Meet- : 
Br heey Sie SN aR ate COU Vi aa nabs ama He do? What shall He be? 
Sir Walter Scott How to Promote a Revival of | The Uneducated Employed. 
Bulwer pee coca fam Some Principles of Safe 
Zohn Roaat The Place of the Hymn in Bani) 


Dean Stanley. 

Jacob Abbott, 
HenryAlford—Albert Barnes, 
Frederick D. Maurice. 

A Memory of the East. 
Athens and St. Paul. 


do it. 


Social Worship. 
The Holy Communion. 
The Crucifixion. 
An Kaster Talk. 


The Sunday-school: Teacher’s 
Work: What it is—How to 


A National Bank Currency 
without the Security of 
United States Bonds. 


How to Treat Your Banker. 
The Merchants’ Fund. 


Sent postpaid, to any address, on receipt of One Dollar, by GEO, S. FERGUSON Co., Publishers, 15 N. 7th St., Phila. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By E. E. HALE. 


A New England Boyhood. 


By EpwarpD Everetr Hare, author of ‘‘ Kast 
and West,” ‘‘ Sybil Knox,” ‘‘ The Man With- 
out a Country,” ete. With six illustrations. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


_In this volume we have a delightful account of Dr. 
Hale’s boyhood. The very subject of the book has been 
an inspiration to the venerable author, for it has been 
the means of renewing his youth as he recalled these 
early New England days. The illustrations have been 
made by Dr. Hale’s sons, who are perfecting their art 
studies in Paris. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
The Scallywag. 


A novel. By GRANT ALLEN, author of ‘‘ For 
Mamie’s Sake,” ‘‘ Blood Royal,” etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The sort of scallywag Mr. Grant Allen paints in this 
story is the favorite hero of romance—the well-meaning, 
good-hearted but impractical young fellow whom 
mothers dread and daughters adore. There is every 
reason to believe that this will be the author’s most 
popular novel. 


A new volume in 
The Popular “Unknown” Library. 


A Father of Six. 


By N. E. Potareeko. Translated by W. 
GaussENn, B. A. 1 vol., cloth, unique bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 


A strange, pathetic story, of strong interest and re- 
markable literary merit. Simple in construction, but 
real and true to the awful life it describes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 


UNNY=SIDE SONGS. 
‘For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


&30.00 per 100. | Addic. per copy if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 


76 F.9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


—~ et 


Dixon’s Silica 
| Dixon’s sitca | 
\ ° ° fi 
Y a i 
» Graphite Paint: } 
\ Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
V dampness, rusts or acid va= f\ 
Y pors. Economicalandhealth=- f 
y ful. Beautiful as well as dur= A 
i able. fi 
Ni For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and ft 
NI wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher= f 
it ever a dark-colored paint can be used, f\ 
Ni Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. : N 
\ Send for cirgulars and testimonials. Hy 
\ JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. i 
y Jersey City, N. J. A 

SS SS SSS 55> >>> >>>>=5 


Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Camp Rindge. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the 
supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
ScHoou. Everything is done for the health, welfare 
and entertainment of the boy. Each tent is in 


$ ‘charge of a regular instructor of the school. A 


physician is a resident of the camp. 
Send for Circular giving Full Description to 
HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, 
Cambridge, [lass. 


Repudiation of State Debts 
in the United States. 


By Wivuram A. Scort, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 12mo, $1.50. 

Vol. II. of the Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics. Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 

This is a work whic deals with one of the most im- 
portant phases of American tinance. Perhaps ther- is 
no field of financial investigation in the Umited States 
whicn has been so neglecied. The work will be of 
practical importance to all those wh» are ccncerned 
with investments, as well.as to scholars interested in 
our financial history and institutions. 


Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


By Ca. PrePENBRING, Pastor and President of 
the Reformed Consistory at Strassburg. 
Translated by Prof. H. G. Mitchell of the 
Boston University. 12mo, $1.75. 

This book is regarded by competent authorities as 
the vriefest and clearest exposition of the subject as yet 
produ.ed. It will prove invaluable to students of the 


Bible and to all who are interested in the latest re- 
searches in thevlogical science. 


The Independent Treasury 
System of the United 
States. 


By Dayip Kintey, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 12mo, $1.50. 

Vol. I. of the Library of Economics and Poli- 
ties. Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
“A valuable and dispassionate discussion of the in- 


fluence of the Independent Treasury ou business,”’— 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Philanthropy and _ Social 
Progress. 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., by 
Miss Jane Addams, Father J. O.S. Hunt- 
ington, Robert A. Woods, Prof. Franklin 
H. Giddings and Bernard Bosanquet, with 
an introduction by Prof. H. C. Adams of 
Michigan University. 12mo, $1.50. 

“One of the most valuable volumes from the stand- 


point of the student of social economics recently 
brought out.”—Boston Vraveller. 


Fr. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th St., New York. 


100 Purchase St., Boston. 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 
of different Nations. 


51 Famous National Airs, of the 30 great nations. 
Among other countries represented are— 


America, Austria, Russia, 
England, Belgium, Portugal, 
France, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Scotland, Sweden, 
Holland, Ireland, Turkey, 
Italy, Spain, Finland, 
Wales, Greece, Poland, 
United States of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, 
Chili, Mexico, 
Peru, China, 
Bolivia, Japan. 


Bound with Illuminated Cover bearing engravings 
of the National Flags of each country in five colors. 


50 ets. 


Agents for ‘Decker Bros., Fischer and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox and White Automatie Organs. Pianos 
exchanged or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., et sey NEw YORK. 


‘Sent postpaid on receipt 


of price. 


~ Dorothy the Puritan. 


By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON. 
16mo, Cloth, &1.00. 


The events contained in this new and pleasant 
romance occurred in the historical old town of 
Salem, Mass. The realistic pictures of life among 
the early settlers, with a vivid and accurate descrip- 
tion of the witchcraft delusion which pervaded 
New England during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, are graphically interwoven with the 
romantic scenes of the story. Dorothy, the heroine, 
whose picture appears on the frontispiece, is a most 
lovable, womanly character, and her pathetic story, 
with its background of tragic history, appeals 
deeply to the heart of the reauer. 


New Edition. 5th Thousand. 


The Old Harbor Town. 


By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON. 
16mo, Paper Covers, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


The scene of tbis story is Jaid in New London, 
Conn., during the early struggles of our country for 
independence. 


“A well-written sti ry, cleverly told, successfully con 
cluded and full of interest.”—Vhe Churchman. 


“A fresh and charming love story; there is something 
very winning in ‘ The Old Harbor Town.’ ”’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


“ Excellent in point of literary style—can be read with 
equal protit and pleasure.’ —Hartford Courant. 


Faith and Criticism. 


Essays by English Congregationalists. 
Small 8vo, Cloth, %2.00. 
Among the Contributors are—Prof. Bennett, Prof. 
Adeney, Rev. P. T. Forsyth, Rev. Eric Lawrence, Rev. 


R. F. Horton, Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, Rev. F. H. Stead, 
Prof. Armitage and Thomas Raleigh. 


“A noteworthy mavifesto. ... These essayists are full 
of the spirit of the new time. . . . The dominant tone of 
the essays is one of buoyant hopefuiness, of exultant, 
and one might say, ot daring faith.”—Christian World. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 

3I West 23d St., New York. 
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‘PHILLIPS BROOKS. By the Rey. 
ARTHUR Brooks, D.D._ Illustrated. >< 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
(In ‘‘ Harper’s -Black and White” >< 
Series. ) 


Ny. The countless admirers of the distinguished 7s 
YS Bishop, whose recent death called forth such 
Wh widespread notice among all classes of people, 
is Will find in this book by the Bishop’s brother the 7 
iN ablest and tenderest review of a noble life and 


AVF its lofty aims. 
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MOS ISOS SOS OSs 
‘IR GENTS WANTED ON SALARY wiscfon: 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER Mr’G. Coe X No 1132 La Crosse Wis. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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HERE is, as was to be expected, a 

| claimant promptly on hand for the 
place in the list of the seven benev- 

olent societies to be made vacant by the 
union of the New West Education Commis- 
sion and the American College and Edu- 
cation Society: It is the Ministerial Aid 
Society, and it well deserves a welcome. It 
would be hard to find for it a more effective 
pleader than its secretary, Rev. Dr. N. H. 
Whittlesey. The five-minute speech he made 
for it at Saratoga last week deeply moved 
the audience. It certainly is far from cred- 
itable that Congregationalists have hitherto 
allowed their ministers who are disabled by 
sickness and age to suffer for want of the 
necessaries of life. If we have, the poor 
always with us, there are no poor who have 
a Claim on the churches prior to those who 
have given their lives to the ministry and 
linger a while, too feeble to work. Dr. 
Whittlesey’s request is certainly reasonable 


to every minister to inform himself about: 


the facts on this matter and to preach once 
in his life on the duty of the church to 
disabled ministers. If any minister feels 
unable to render this service to his brethren, 
Dr. Whittlesey is ready to do it for him, so 
far as his time-and strength will permit. 


The New West Education Commission, we 
are informed by Secretary Bliss, several 
weeks ago decided to close at the end of 
the current school year the Phillips and 
Plymouth ward schools in Salt Lake City. 
The Burlington school is to be continued at 
least one year longer, the reasons given be- 
ing that the public schools furnish inade- 
quate accommodations in that district, that 
the school is doing an important religious 
and social work, which should be continued 
till the results can be garnered into a church. 
The continuance of free private schools in 
Utah by the Congregational denomination 
is defended by Secretary Bliss for the reason 
that Mormonism is being revived and is re- 
asserting its old power to control masses of 
people. We gratefully recognize the effect- 
ive and noble work done by the New West 
in delivering that section- of the country 
which is its especial field from the evils of 
Mormonism. We trust that its work will be 
continued in the new society of which it is 
soon to become a part, in the maintenance 
of academies and in primary schools where 
no public school system as yet exists. We 
hold, however, as we have always held, that 
no denomination, whether Protestant or 


‘Catholic, should be encouraged to maintain 


parochial schools where the public school 
System is already established. 


The committee on systematic benevo- 
lence made a suggestion to the General As- 


- sociation of Massachusetts at its recent meet- 


ing which deserves: careful consideration. 


The cost of maintaining district secretaries 


and agents to solicit money for our benevo- 
lent societies is a large sum in their expense 
account. That the necessary funds can be 


raised without that cost the Presbyterians 
seem to have proved. The committee, 
whose chairman, Dr. Mix, has had long ex- 
perience as a minister in our sister denomi- 
nation, say that the Presbyterian Church 
raises annually nearly $2,000,000 without 
any cost for collection. Standing commit- 
tees are appointed in the presbyteries, who 
make it their business to keep the subject 
before the churches, They diffuse informa- 
tion, suggest plans of systematic giving 
and strive to get every church to give to all 
the benevolent societies. We have in our 
denomination all the organization necessary 
to carry out such a plan successfully. With 
an efficient committee in the State associa- 
tion, and a committee in every local confer- 
ence and in every church, the work could be 
done with a more fair and reliable propor- 
tionate distribution than now. Why should 
not the churches take this work on them- 
selves instead of leaving the burden of rais- 
ing the funds to the societies whose proper 
business is to administer them? 


The Baptists, in their annual convention 
at Denver last week, voted, at the request 
of their publication society, to recommend 
an alternative course of study for Sunday 
schools, to include the whole Bible, on the 
inductive plan, beginning with the study of 
the life of Christ in chronological order. 
The society has already issued such a course 
on the life of Christ, as has also the Cong. 
S. S. and P. §., on the same plan as the 
Blakeslee lessons. Should the demand for 
lessons in this form increase, no doubt 
other denominations will do the same. 
The convention recommended that there 
be two grades of quarterlies and that an- 
other course be prepared for the primary 
department, to begin with the life of Christ 
and include selections from the whole Bible. 
These lessons for all three grades) are to be 
issued in addition to those of the Interna- 
tional Series. Wenotice in the accounts of 
the discussion at the Baptist convention a 
mistake which very often appears. The 
chairman of the committee making the re- 
port stated that all appeals to the lesson 
committee to change the international sys- 
tem had failed. He was evidently ignorant 
of the fact that the system was, and con- 
tinues to be, the creature of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention, which has 
chosen a lesson committee with instructions 
to carry out that system. The committee 
has no power to change it. That power 
rests with the International Sunday School 
Convention, which holds its next triennial 
meeting in St. Louis the first week in Sep- 
tember. The whole matter ought to have 
ample discussion there and we hope the 
Sunday schools will be fully represented. 

Picadas ASLALS 

The debt of literature to the Bible is often 
mentioned, but never adequately estimated. 
Many of our best stories owe to it the inspira- 
tion of their choicest thoughts and pictures. 
Donald G. Mitchell says that Washington Ir- 


ying once wrote him that he often found stimu- 
lant to work by reading the Scriptures. He 
said, “‘ [think Ihave waked a good many sleep- 
ing fancies by reading a chapterf Isaiah.” 


THE C. H. M. §. 


The American Home Missionary Society 
has advanced from the first to the third 
letter of the alphabet. Its field is still the 
entire country, but its name will henceforth 
define its mission, which is to plant and 
foster Congregational churches throughout 
the United States, 

It has not, at least in recent years, had a 
more inspiring and instructive anniversary 
than its sixty-seventh—at Saratoga last week 
—though a smaller number than usual 
profited by it. Perhaps one reason for the 
uplifting spirit of the meeting was the fact 
that its income last year exceeded by $67,000 
that of any preceding year. But another 
reason was that its speakers marshaled 
facts with unusual power and took such 
statesmanlike and comprehensive views of 
the situation as to inspire confidence in 
larger results of future work. Another rea- 
son was the earnest spiritual tone of the 
meeting, which reached its climax, as it 
ought to have done, in the closing session. 
An important step was taken in approving 
the plan to secure a closer union between 
the parent society and its auxiliaries. 
Whether or not this particular plan suc- 
ceeds, some plan must succeed, and this 
will open the way to the best plan. Con- 
ditions have greatly changed since the pre- 
viously existing relations were assumed, and 
the missionary, work of some of the auxil- 
jaries has more than overtaken in some 
States the work of the parent society. It 
will be a surprise to many that Massachu- 
setts has the largest number of home mis- 
Sionaries of any State in the Union, and 
that thirty-three of them preach in foreign 
languages, eight in all; that Maine comes 
next and Michigan third. All these are self- 
supporting auxiliaries, but their churches, 
not Jess than those in the West, need the 
stimulus of feeling responsible for the entire 
field, and of having the sympathy and sup- 
port of all the churches. Maine has claims 
on Oregon as great, perhaps, as Oregon on - 
Maine. This, the most important work of 
our denomination, may be much strength- 
ened by closer unity without lessening in 
any degree its voluntary character or the 
independence of the auxiliaries. 

An increase of collecting agencies was 
forcibly urged, and it seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion that such au agency should be 
established at Chicago. We have no doubt ; 
that the parent society ought to have an 
office in that city as do the other societies, 
It would have been wise to have taken that 
step a good many years ago. But we believe 
that more responsibility for raising money 
ought to be laid on conferences and associ- 
ations and assumed by pastors, as is sug- 
gested in another column, There should 
be an efficient committee in every State 
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body and in every local conference and in 
every church to raise funds for all the soci- 
eties, and the degree of success of each 
should be kept before these bodies as an 
important and definite object. The Presby- 
terians have set us an example in this re- 
spect’ which it would be our wisdom and 
economy to follow. 

If this plan were adopted larger and more 
representative audiences would be found at 
the anniversaries of the societies. Pastors 
have sometimes asked what benefit could 
come to then¥from attending the Home Mis- 
sionary meetings. Those who went to Sara- 
toga last week found the answer to this 
question. The growth of our country in all 
the directions which put heavier responsi- 
bilities on the servants of Christ was felt by 
the listener as he could not have felt it from 
reading books or papers. All the problems 
which perplex pastors are included in the 
work -of the society—the care of the chil- 
dren, the evening service, the Y. P. S. C. E., 
the prayer meeting, the approach under new 
social conditions to those who have been 
beyond the reach of the church—and valu- 
able suggestions arise from the incidents 
told by workers in vastly varied fields. 
The atmosphere of such a gathering is 
stimulating and hopeful. Thé pastor and 
the lay member present can hardly help feel- 
ing that they share in a great work for the 
country and the whole kingdom of God and 
that they are united to a great company 
under an Almighty leader. Our Home Mis- 
sionary Society has had a prosperous year. 
May the record of it inspire its whole con- 
stituency to greater results next year. 


INTRENCHED PRESBYTERIANISM. 


In matters of doctrine the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States has finally been 
‘compelled to make a formal choice between 
a forward march with Christian scholarship 
and remaining where it was placed in the 
seventeenth century. It has chosen the lat- 
ter course, and the last three General As- 
semblies have spent most of their time in 
building seventeenth century fortifications 
to strengthen its position. 

It must be admitted that Presbyterians 
have had provocation to take this course. 
Their attention has been constantly diverted 
from doctrines to persons, and has been 
chiefly concentrated on Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs. To a profound scholarship, great 
diligence and traits of character which have 
won those who know him personally to 
warm friendship, he has joined an impa- 
tience approaching contempt for those who 
reject his teachings. Besides, he uses lan- 
guage with evident sincerity which some- 
,»times seems to involve contradictions and 
which perplexes both friends and foes, 
When the Presbyterian Church was about 
to begin a dispassionate revision of its an- 
tiquated creed, he challenged and questioned 
its common sense by his famous inaugural 
address. No one can read that address or 
his book entitled ‘‘ Whither’? without sec- 
ing that they contain statements calculated 
to startle, irritate and offend. The teachers 
of Princeton, with other scholars, replied 
s in much the same spirit. The Presbyterian 
Review, conducted up to that time by pro- 
fessers of both seminaries, which might have 
served admirably to present the different 
views of both in calm discussion, was dis- 
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continued, and the two parties ranged them- 
selves for combat. 

The Princeton party, by the adroit use of 
the assembly at Detroit in 1890, obtained 
control of the situation and rallied to their 
support not only the more intelligent be- 
lievers in their views but those who had 
been indifferent till they were alarmed by 
the contempt with which Professor Briggs 
and some of his defenders spoke of doc- 
trines they cherished. Yet it is by no 
means fair to intimate that he has been 
tried by a mass meeting and that the most 
of those who voted against him in Wash- 
ington last week are ignorant of the ques- 
tions at issue. Many of his opponents are 
able and scholarly ministers and many of 
the lay commissioners are men of judicial 
minds and acknowledged strength of char- 
acter.. The chief question before them, how- 
ever, was, What shall we do with Professor 
Briggs? They would gladly have avoided 
prolonging the conflict. If, at the last mo- 
ment, he would have acknowledged him- 
self eaten, they would have been content 
with their victory and have given him easy 
terms. But this he would not do, and what 
are the results? 

First: Professor Briggs is suspended from 
the Presbyterian ministry till he shall ac- 
knowledge that his differences of opinion 
from theirs are sins and repent of them. 
He is declared to be a dangerous heretic, 
who has violated his ordination vows and 
whose teachings ‘ strike at the vitals of 
religion.”’ 

Second: Union Theological Seminary is 
placed under ban and its directors under 
censure, while its students will be refused 
aid from the churches and are given to 
understand that, so far as the influence of 
the majority goes, they may expect to be 
hindered from getting license and ordina- 
tion. The same treatment, somewhat more 
mildly expressed, is applied to Lane Sem- 
inary. 

Third: the New York Presbytery, the 
strongest in the denomination, is sharply 
rebuked, its judgment is declared erroneous 
and is reversed, while the Synod of New 
York is set aside and ignored. 

Fourth: a theory of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures has been declared and after a 
year of discussion deliberately reaffirmed, 
which a large number of ministers have 
formally repudiated as ‘‘an interpretation 
of the standards which they never had 
borne and which on their face is impossi- 
ble.”” Yet those who refuse to accept this 
theory of the inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs of the books of the Bible have been 
officially warned to surrender their ministry 
in the Presbyterian denomination before 
they are compelled to do so by judicial 
proceedings. 

Fifth: all effort to revise the Westminster 
Confession has been abandoned, though 
more than half the presbyteries—148 out of 
220—have expressed their desire for revision 
and many of the leading ministers have pub- 
licly declared that they do not believe the 
Confession in its present form. So eminent 
aman as Dr. T. L, Cuyler has affirmed that 
not one in a hundred believes in preterition, 
which is one of its fundamental doctrines. 
Yet those who do not believe these standards 
without reservation, and also the interpreta- 
tion’ put on them by the assembly’s votes, 
are declared to be unsound in doctrine and 
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unworthy to retain their places as teachers 
in the church. 

By these seventeenth century fortifica- 
tions the. Presbyterian Church has in- 
trenched itself behind its seventeenth cen- 
tury standards. Is it likely that the conflict 
is ended? There may or may not bea di- 
vision, but the elements of division are pres- 
ent and active. It is better to await results 
than to predict them. But it is not neces- 
sary to accept all Dr. Briggs’s views in order 
to regard this trial as an offense against 
Christian liberty and the love of Christian 
truth. It is not likely that this verdict will 
change the views or greatly alter the teach- 
ings of any in the Church. The questions 
which are now pressing for answer will never 
be settled by heresy trials, which hinder dis- 
passionate judgment and turn men from 
prayerful search for truth to search for 
weapons to punish opponents. 


THE SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. 


Almost every week our columns of church 
news furnish some illustrations of ways in 
which the evening service is made.attract- 
ive. In one instance the minister makes it 
evangelistic, concentrating his efforts in ap- 
peals to the unconverted. In another he 
makes it instructive, giving lectures on cur- 
rent ethical topics or on books of the Bible. 
In another he employs a committee of men 
who provide the singing, issue printed invi- 
tations and manage all the service except 
preaching and prayer. In another the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society takes charge, with an 
address by the. pastor, and in another the 
whole church takes active part, either in a 
prayer meeting or in brief testimonies after 
preaching. 

But the main facts in all these items of 
news is that the problem of the evening serv- 
ice can be solved only by making it different 
from that of the morning. The same people 
no longer, as a rule, attend in large numbers 
a second service on Sunday which is in form 
and aim and character substantially a repe- 
tition of the first. Either the audience or 
the sermon or the worship or the entire 
order must be changed for the evening, or 
else the few faithful ones with the minister 
come from a sense of duty and the whole 
service is formal and wearisome. 

One experiment, so far as we have learned, 
has not been tried, which we believe in 
many places would be successful... Why not 
have a different minister for the evening? 
Good sermons improve by repetition. The 
preacher learns in the first delivery what 
points to strengthen and make emphatic. 
New illustrations come to him and often 
new light ontruth. The best place to finish 
a sermonis the pulpit, provided the preacher 
can use it after he has finished it. If, with 
his knowledge of his people, he could im- 
mediately preach it again, he would make 
it more effective. Whyshould not two min- 
isters of neighboring churches, with the con-— 
sent of their standing committees, arrange 
for an evening exchange for three or six 
months? Often each would repeat the morn- 
ing sermon. Fuller acquaintance with their 
audiences might call occasionally for other 
discourses already prepared. The ministers 
would find new stimulus.in the change. 
The congregations would get new views of 
truth. Closer fraternal relations between 
churches would be fostered. With more 


time for study and pastoral work both min- 
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isters might grow faster intellectually and 
spiritually and both parishes might be more 
thoroughly cultivated. 

The experiment has been tried in some of 
the smaller cities of general exchanges in 
the evening, ministers occupying different 
‘pulpits each Sunday. But this arrangement 
does not offer the advantages of the plan we 
have suggested. In many cases, doubtless, 
the plan would not be advisable. Where 
the minister is accomplishing a particular 
work with his own people and is already 
_ successful with the evening service it would 
not be wise for him to leave it to another. 
But we believe there are many cases where 
the experiment would be of benefit to all 
parties concerned. We hope it may be tried. 


—>— 


GIBRALTAR FOR THE OANARIES., 


In the May Fortnightly Review there is an 
article by Captain Gambier, R. N., entitled 
An Exchange for Gibraltar, which possesses 
unusual interest. It suggests that England 
would do well to make an exchange with 
Spain, surrendering Gibraltar, which Spain 
is eager to regain, and receiving in return 
the Canary Islands, which cost Spain much 
trouble and expense, but from which she 
now receives no adequate return. The au- 
thor argues with clearness and force that 
the possession of the Canaries would be of 
very great advantage to England, while Gib- 
raltar is of little practical value to her, and 
that, if the giving up of Gibraltar should 
prove to involve also the abandonment of 
Malta, Cyprus and even Egypt, England 
would be greatly the gainer from the point 
of view of her highest oS at and com- 
mercial interests. 

The special significance of this paper to 
disinterested readers lies in its frank ac- 
knowledgment of the weakness of the Eng- 
lish army, its insistence upon the surpassing 
value to England of the Cape of Good Hope 
route to India, as compared with that 
through the Suez Canal, which in time of 
peace still would be as open to English ves- 
sels as it is at present, but which now, if she 
were at war, would be closed to her ai once 
so that she would be forced to fall back 
upon the Cape route; and its argument that, 
once out of the Mediterranean, England’s 
risk of being involved in the international 
complications of the other European govern- 
ments would be much diminished. Cap- 
tain Gambier also shows that his proposed 
policy ought to result in the strengthening 
of England’s power in India, this being much 
more important for her than the mainte- 
nance of her | Mediterranean possessions, 
which, after all, he thinks, are retained at 
present for sentimental reasons more than 
because sound wisdom so dictates. There 
is something to be said on the other side and 
the article is likely to awaken unfavorable 
comment in England. But it possesses sig- 
nificance as evidence that among English 

-nayal officers the present Mediterranean pol- 
icy has some keen critics who are not afraid 
to speak out. It should interest readers 
everywhere because it suggests a possible 
and natural change in the European sit- 
uation which, if carried out, would alter 
_ England’s relation to France, Spain, Italy, 
Turkey and Russia’ considerably, and, by 
probably increasing national content and in- 
ternational good-will, might help to pro- 
mote the peace of Europe, an object which 


should have the sympathy of every Chris- 


tian-and every intelligent person. 


GOD IN THE NATURAL WORLD. 


He must be blind and dull indeed to whom 
thoughts of God are not suggested by the 
natural world at any.season and in almost 
any of its manifold phases. But just now, 
as the unfolding spring opens into the lux- 
uriance of summer, nature seems to most of 
us to speak louder and more clearly of God 
than at other times. It is not strange that 
in the ancient days, before God had revealed 
Himself to men through Jesus Christ, many, 
having no share in the -special spiritual 
training of the chosen race, and conscious 
of a craving for God in their hearts, should 
haye sought Him in nature and worshiped 
Him there in all sincerity. 

They recognized a truth which always 
should be admitted. To know our Heavenly 
Father truly He should be studied not only 
in His Word, in history, or even in Jesus 
Christ, but also in nature. This depart- 
ment of His wonderful self-revelation is less 
important comparatively than the others 
mentioned, but it must not be neglected ‘on 
that account. Positively it is of vital con- 
sequence. Not to be open-eyed to the di- 
vine wisdom, care and love as they are 
taught by forest, flower and cloud, by bird 
and beast, and even by the countless pests 
with which farmer and gardener must stead- 
ily contend, is to miss one of the most use- 
ful and interesting lessons of life. 

Children and young people especially 
should be taught to see God in nature. In 
this age and this country there is small 
danger of their exaggerating this aspect of 
divine truth at the expense of others. And 
due attention to it—it is within the easy 
reach of the poorest or the most obscure— 
will make each day richer and happier, will 
bring God nearer, and will uplift and en- 
noble the heart and beautify the whole life. 


$f 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Memorial Day each year seems to grow 
sadder and, if such a thing is possible, more 
popular. While the holiday spirit is not 
wanting, with it all the feeling deepens that 
it is holy day. In our public schools the 
children -are being taught to understand 
what it means, and in our colleges it would 
be well if a like interest were cultivated. 
To Harvard’s credit be it said that her 
undergraduates have revived the custom of 
assembling in Memorial Hall and listening 
to appropriate words of tribute to those 
who went out from ‘‘Fair Harvard.” As 
one scans the reports that come up from 
the land telling of tributes paid, flowers 
strewn, graves decorated and memories re- 
vived, here and there an event stands out 
with peculiar significance. Such were the 
seeking out and decorating the graves of 
the heroes of the Revolution buried in the 
cemetery at historic Concord, the decoration 
of Lafayette’s tomb by the Americans resi- 
dent in Paris and the visit of the Infanta 
Eulalie to the tomb of General Grant and 
her placing of a wreath of flowers upon 
the great leader’s grave. Here and there 
an orator attempted to wave the “ bloody 
shirt’? and revive the animosities of the 
war, but such tirades fall flat and excite 
disgust. The average man realizes that the 
time for sectional prejudice is over, that 


not every man who fought for the North 
was necessarily a demi-god nor every man 
that fought for the South a villain. Hence 
itis that, without any fanning of sectional 
flames or restirring of dying embers of 
hate, the North, as a whole, during the 
past week, has witnessed the removal of 
the remains of Jefferson Davis from New 
Orleans to Richmond, and abstained from 
denouncing the manifestations of affection 
for the leader who was so blind a leader of 
the blind. This absence of condemnation 
cannot. be attributed to supineness or a 
changed estimate of the character and guilt 
of Mr. Davis. It is simply the full flower 
of that bud of Christian magnanimity voiced 
by Sumner and accepted by the North years 
ago, which protested against the hanging of 
Davis when he was captured and permitted 
his life to run out its course among the 
people who respected him. 


A revised official estimate of the attend- 
ance at the Columbian Exposition during 
the month of May makes the number of 
admissions 1,557,328, 1,077,233 of which 
brought in fifty cents to the management. 
Under the circumstances this is a better 
showing than was expected, and, despite 
much that has been said to the contrary and 
is now advised and predicted as a righteous 
rebuke for the directors’ greed and dishon- 
esty, it seems possible that the gate receipts 
and commissions from those holding con- 
cessions may enable the directors to settle 
with stockholders as well as with employés, 
The persistent opposition of all the foreign, 
and not a few domestic, exhibitors has had 
its effect upon the committee on awards, 
and it has receded somewhat from its posi- 
tion and agreed upon a system of judges, 
juries and decisions which will not leave 
the latter to an individual, nor practically 
confer about the same honors upon each ex- 
hibitor, both of which results were essential 
parts of the original scheme and naturally 
protested against by exhibitors. 


The suit of one Clingman to restrain the 
directors from closing the fair on Sundays 
was brought before Judge Stein and decided 
early last week by the granting of a tempo- 
rary injunction forbidding the directors to 
close the fair. The judicial decree was 
based upon the breach of contract by Con- 
gress when it retained $570,808 of the $2,500,- 
000 appropriation upon the acceptance of 
which by the directors Sunday closing was 
the condition, ‘‘such a breach of contract 
relieving the directors from the effect of the 
Sunday clause provided they return what 
moneys they received.’’ Moreover, the judge © 
cited the national and State bills of right 
granting the enjoyment of religious liberty 
as forbidding the imposition of any condi- 
tions respecting Sunday closing, and he 
questioned whether Christianity was im- 
bedded in the law and, if it were, whether 
it would then follow that the fair ought to 
be closed since there is such a variety of 
Opinion among Christians as to the proper 
way of spending Sunday. The suit brought 
by District-Attorney Milchrist before the 
United States Circuit Court was ably argued 
for two days, Chief-Justice Fuller not sit- 
ting with the court owing to illness in his 
family but Justice Brewer being present at 
one if not more sessions. The decision was 
postponed until the 8th, but a petition of 
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the district attorney, asking for a tempo- 
rary restraining order that would close the 
gates on the 4th was denied. Had this been 
granted there probably would have been an 
ugly conflict between national and State au- 
thorities and there may be even when the 
higher court definitely speaks, if it decides 
against Sunday opening. The camel’s neck 
is within the tent and it is doubtful whether 
it will ever be withdrawn.’ The indignation 
of Christian people is intense. Many who 
have planned to attend the fair are announc- 
ing the necessity of refraining from attend- 
ing in order to satisfy conscience. Cpinions 
on this question, as indicated in our Current 
Thought department, are about equally bal- 
anced. 


President Cleveland has announced that 
he will call an extra session of Congress 
to legislate upon the monetary policy not 
earlier than the 1st nor later than the 15th 
of September, unless unexpected contin- 
gencies should necessitate. No one can 
read such a statement of trade conditions 
as is found in our Business Outlook, or 
scan the reports from the Interior telling 
of failing banks and corporations, or those 
from financial centers telling of continued 


wholesale exporting of gold, or hoarding of 


it, without being impressed with the peril 
which we as a nation face for our insane 
record of the past decade in our legislation 
relative to silver. As President Cleveland 
Says: ; 

The time is at hand when representatives 
in Congress will be called upon to deal 
with a financial condition which is the only 
menace to the country’s welfare and prosper- 
ity. It is well for the people to take up the 
subject for themselves and arrive at their own 
conclusions as to the merits of a financial 
policy which obliges us to purchase idle silver 
bullion with gold taken from. our reserve. 
One does not need the eye of a financier to see 
that this gold thus subtracted from the Gov- 
ernment’s stock is eagerly seized hy other 
nations for the purpose of strengthening their 
eredit.at our expense. It does not need the 
art of statesmanship to detect the danger that 
awaits upon the continuance of this operation. 
Already the timidity of capital is painfully 
apparent, and none of us can fail to see that 
fear and apprehension in monetary circles 
will ultimately bring suffering to every hum- 
ble home in our land... . The things just 
now needed are coolness and calmness in 
financial circles and study and reflection 
among our people. 

It is a pleasure to be able to say that 
light seems to be dawning upon the people 
of the South and West, whose representa- 
tives hitherto have been responsible for our 


present plight. 


Mr, Gladstone’s government had a major- 
ity of only twenty-two on an amendment to 
the home rule bill prohibiting the proposed 
Irish legislature to pass resolutions on sub- 
jects as to which they are forbidden to pass 
bills. The Liberals say that their small ma- 
jority can be accounted for apart from the 
question atissue; the Tories, of course, claim 
to have reduced the Liberal lead in this in- 
stance by a full half. Another amendment, 
intended to abolish the office of viceroy of 
Ireland, has been defeated, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has accepted a third, that the right to 
interfere in hostilities between foreign com- 
panies be excepted from the powers of the 
Trish legislature. The Marquis of Salisbury 
‘has been exhorting the people of Ulster 

, once more to resistance of home rule, and it 
would be only an illustration of history re- 
peating itself if such incendiary harangues 


should lead at last to popular disturbances 
much more serious than he probably would 
dare to recommend or desire to see, perhaps 
even causing bloodshed. He is playing with 
edged tools and in the end his own, the 
Conservative, party may suffer from his con- 
duct more than the Liberals whom he is op- 
posing. 


The arguments before the Bering Sea Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration in Paris have been con- 
tinued during the week, but no striking de- 
velopments have occurred. Sir Charles Rus- 
sell has concluded his presentation of the 
British case, élaiming that jurisdiction over 
a foreigu vessel may not be asserted outside 
of the territorial limits of a nation, and that 
no nation ever before has claimed property 
in free swimming animals, as the United 
States now has claimedit. He also urged 
the tribunal to take the ground that_it can- 
not make law. Sir Richard Webster has 
been speaking since Sir Charles Russell fin- 
ished. Among the points attempted to be 
made by him are these, that the Russian 
ukase of 1799 did not close Bering Sea, 
that Chancellor Kent declares such closing 
contrary to international law, that in the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825 Russia con- 
ceded England’s right in the non-territo- 
rial waters included in the ukase, that the 
term Pacific Ocean in the treaty included 
Bering Sea to the straits, that Mr. Blaine 
failed to prove that the Russian claim to 
exceptional jurisdiction in Bering Sea out- 
side of territorial limits had been admitted 
by England, and that Russia in fact never 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea 
outside of territorial limits nor exclusive 
control over the fisheries. It will be some 
time before the tribunal finishes its work. 
At this distance each side appears to have 
introduced much (irrelevant material into 
its plea. 


The situation in Hawaii has -not essen- 
tially changed, though it continues to be 
extensively discussed. The letters of Mr. 
Nordhof to the New York Herald against 
annexation and favoring the deposed mon- 
archy have excited, and we -believe justly, 
much indignation ontheislands. They bear 
plain marks of partisanship even at this dis- 
tance. Commissioner Blount, now minister 
to Hawaii, has published his instructions 
from President Cleveland, but has kept his 
own counsel as to what he intends to do. 
So far he seems to have been fair to. all par- 
ties. Ex-Minister Stevens has returned to 
this country and speaks strongly in favor of 
the provisional government and of annexa- 
tion to the United States, which that goy- 
ernment earnestly desires. Whether a pop- 
ular vote of the Hawaiians would: approve 
of annexation, whether such a vote would 
fairly represent the interests of that nation, 
whether our Government could wisely ac- 
cept a proposal of annexation and whether 
the present provisional government is strong 
enough to endure are questions which may 
well wait for further consideration before 
they are finally decided. It is, however, 
plain that Hawaii has very great claims on 
the United States, both from its history and 
its present relations. These questions call 
for the earnest attention of our Government, 
while it is evident that we ought either to 
maintain the independence of the islands or 
to take them insome way under our care. 


IN BRIEF. 


A special “ nuptial edition ”’ of a daily news- 
paper is a cheering sign that this is the month 
of June, although the season is backward. 


This is the season some churches are exam- 
ining their buildings for sufficient justification 
to announce, ‘‘ Church closed during the sum- 
mer for repairs.” 


Who will write the obituary notice of ‘‘ the 
synod,” hitherto an important Presbyterian 
court? Brother Gray of the Interior would do 
it in the least conventional way. 


Andrew Carnegie believes that Great Britain 
and the United. States some day will reunite. 
Lowell thought, ‘‘ We are worth nothing ex- 
cept as we have disinfected ourselves of An- 
glicism.”’ 


We have the authority of ex-Gov. John D. 
Long,a prominent Unitarian layman, for the 
statement that ‘‘in Unitarianism one word 
has become obsolete—there is no such thing 
as heresy.’’ : 


Do not forget that one of the most impor- 
tant things in the public worship next Sun- 
day, Children’s Day, is a generous contribu- 
tion to the Sunday school missionary work of 
our Sunday School and Publishing Society. 


Many of the A.B.C.F.M. representatives 
can sympathize profoundly with that Presby- 
terian missionary who told the General As- 
sembly that he had traveled two-thirds the 
way around the globe to tell the church of its 
work on his field and he was given just seven 
minutes in which to tell his story. 


The season of the year has come when for 
thousands the perplexing question on Sunday 
is, Bicycle or church? As the London corre- 
spondent of the Churchman says: ‘ Bicycling 
is [sic] become a serious menace to Sunday ob- 
servance everywhere.’ Twocourses are open 
—to ignore or condemn, or to recognize and 
adjust. 


Behold how Christlike and beneficent are 
the workings of our laws respecting the Chi- 
nese!: Mr. Jue Hawk, well-known among 
Christian Endeavorers for his eloquence and 
activity, does not dare to go to the Montreal 
Y. P. S.C. E. Convention because once across 
the Canadian border he might not be allowed 
to return. 


At a recent installation service the pastor- 
elect remarked, ‘‘I am conscious that every 
Sunday my mother prays for those to whom I 
minister.”’ Sueh a consciousness must add 
earnestness and power to the minister’s preach- 
ing. Here is an instance of woman’s influence 
in the pulpit which is sometimes left out of 
account in estimating the extent of her min- 
istry. 


An Italian banker in New York City, testi- 
fying before the Senate committee last week, 
estimated that he- and his fellow-countrymen 
engaged in the banking business in the metrop- 
olis sent about $20,000,000 per year to Italy to 
relatives of men engaged in labor in this 
country. The Geary law was demanded by 
those who complained that the Chinese sent 
their earnings to China. \ 


Forty years ago the trustees of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, bought for $50,000 
a tract of land now near Fifty-fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. They have just contracted 
to sell it for $2,400,000. Never having paid 
taxes the net profit seems to be about $2,350,- 
000, or $47,000 per year. Here is a striking 
instance of unearned increment, which in this 
case fortunately inures to the benefit of sick 
and worn humanity. 
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Nothing is easier than to complain, yet in 
almost every community are to be found some 
who have a conspicuous genius for complain- 
ing. We have heard of no one, however, who 
would take the prize for this over a woman 
whose pastor asked after her health, to which 
she replied dolefully, ‘I feel very well, but I 
always feel bad when I feel well because I 
know I’m going to feel worse afterwards.” 


One exercise at the Andover anniversaries 
next week will certainly be of practical in- 
terest—the discussion at the alumni meeting 
Wednesday afternoon on New Methods of 
‘Christian Work in City and Country. Mr. 
Dickinson of the Berkeley Temple, Mr. Ken- 
gott of Lowell and one of the ‘‘Maine Band” 
will give their experience in city and country, 
respectively, with perhaps some hints as to 
““boys’ brigade ’’ work from alumni familiar 
with it. 


A church whose contributions are sufficient 
to pay the salary of a foreign missionary and 
a teacher in the West prints in its manual the 
names of these two whom it is supporting, re- 
ceives reports from them as from all other 
branches of the work and in every way re- 
gards them as part of its own force though 
working in another portion of the vineyard. 
In creating a vital relationship and a living 
interest the plan has worked admirably and 
might well be followed by othér churches. 


Dr. Briggs is not the only victim of censure. 
Dr. Lunn of the Review of the Churches and 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes of the Methodist 
Times have been censured by the English 
Wesleyan Missionary Society for their charges 
against the Wesleyan missionaries in India 
for sanctioning the action of the recent Decen- 
nial Missionary Conference. Dr. Lunn has 
announced his resignation as a Wesleyan min- 
ister. An intense state of feeling prevails in 
Wesleyan circles and the end is not yet. 


Ministers are apt to think that to devote 
themselves to the poor is to give evidence of 
peculiar consecration. But poverty is not 
always measured by want of money. True 
ministers of Christ serve with equal consecra- 
tion all classes who need their service. There 
is a suggestion worth thinking of in the com- 
plaint of the wife of a very rich man that she 
could find no minister to visit her husband in 
his sickness because they were all so busy 
looking after the poor. 


At a recent dinner of the Boston Congre- 
gational ‘Club the assembly united in singing 
the following stanza as the petition fora bless- 
ing: 

Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored; 


These mercies bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee. 


These lines were found on a tea urn in a 
house near Bunhill Fields once occupied by 
John Wesley. It was said that he used this 
urn when he entertained ministers as guests. 


In view of the yariance between the actual 
attendance (70,000) at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion on Sunday, May 28, and the number (300,- 
000) that Chicago journals predicted would be 
there and Eastern journals said were there 
(200,000), the following by Eugene Field is not 
without a certain degree of unpleasant satire: 

The “ wide open” managers will probably 
turn their active attention to pleading with 
people not to visit the World’s Fair upon week 
days, so as to make a numerous showing on 
Sunday. 


Secular journalists in self-defense some day 
may strike against greedy proprietors who 
exact seven days of toil from them. Great 
Britain is far ahead of us in this respect. 
Says W. T. Stead of the Review of Reviews, 
formerly of the Pall Mall Gazette: 

Speaking for journalists on this side of the 


water, we should be inclined to regard the 
newspaper proprietor or editor who first ven- 
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tured to introduce a seven-day journalism 
into this country as an enemy of the human 
race, who would deserve to be poll-axed with- 
out the benefit of clergy in the nearest availa- 
ble back yard. 


What a comment upon the past record of 
our nation’s dealings with the Indians is the 
fact that, notwithstanding the Cherokees have 
tried to induce capitalists to invest in bonds, 
the interest on which is guaranteed by the 
nation, not a bid was received the other day 
when the bids were due! Says a Washington 
correspondent: 

One cause assigned for failure to take the 
bonds is that they are bonds given to Indians, 
and that the Government has so often broken 
faith with the Indian nation that its guaran- 


tee on a Cherokee bond is not regarded as of 
the same value as on any other obligation, 


The best tests of a no license law are its 
fruits. Several cities in Eastern Massachu- 
setts where this law has recently gone into 
effect are experiencing a remarkable reforma- 
tion from disorder and crime. In Lynn, for 
example, during the month of May, 1892, 
there were 323 arrests for drunkenness and 
twenty-seven for assault. Last month there 
were eighty-four arrests for drunkenness and 
twelve for assault. Reports of like improyve- 
ment come from Salem. It is hard to answer 
such arguments against saloons. 


Our London correspondent gives a most in- 
teresting statement of the impressions received 
by Robert F. Horton during his twenty days 
of contact with American Congregationalists. 
To an interviewer of the Independent (London) 
he said that he was struck by ‘tthe enormous 
proportion of keenly intelligent men’’ that 
formed the congregations to which he preached ; 
he found the domestic life more ideal than it 
is generally in England. ‘‘Man and wife are 
more truly comrades and partners in the busi- 
ness of life. The wife, in the case of ministers, 
is more distinctly admitted into her husband’s 
work and her husband’s thought, and the 
children are more taken into intimate friend- 
ship and live the life of the parents.” This is 
welcome news. 


The Christian sentiment on the Pacific 
coast concerning the Geary law is the same 
as in other parts of the country. The Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Evening Express publishes the 
opinions of the pastors in that city, and with 
a single exception they condemn the law in 
forcible terms and for many other reasons as 
well as on the ground of humanity. The Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, by a 
vote which would have been unanimous but 
for a single exception, has asked our members 
of Congress to so modify the law as to exempt 
Chinese residents from its inhuman penalties. 
It 'is plain enough that if attempts were made 
to enforce the law indignant protests would 


arise from every part of the country. It has: 


been well characterized as ‘‘a law in ruins.” 
saad Ai al ee ne 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM BROOKLYN. 


No public ceremonies marked the tenth 
anniversary of the opening of Brooklyn 
Bridge, which occurred May 24, 1883, prob- 
ably because the people have had a surfeit 
of celebrations. Unquestionably the bridge 
has been a large factor in Brooklyn’s in- 
crease of over 350,000 in population during 
the past decade and has influenced greatly 
the location of business centers and prop- 
erty valuations. Onan ordinary day 125,000 
people cross the bridge on the cable cars, 
4,000 vehicles are driven across and thou- 
sands walk over on the free promenade. It 
is a significant comment on ways of travel- 
ing that since the opening of the bridge 
280,000,000 have been carried in the cars 
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without an accident, while scores who have 
walked across have been injured, some 
fatally. The present inadequate terminal 
facilities limit the carrying capacity of the 
cable cars to the present number, but im- 
provements and enlargements are being 
made so that a quarter of a milion can be 
transported daily. Though the value of 
this bridge built by the two cities is very 
evident they will never build another. Sub- 
sequent bridges, of which there will be sey- 
eral, will be built by private capital. 

Plans have been selected for a structure 
which is likely to affect education as vitally 
as the bridge has business. The Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences has chosen 
for its new building the designs prepared 
by McKim, Mead & White of New York. 
The institute is an organization embracing 
more than a score of departments, such as 
archeology, architecture, astronomy, etc. 
Each department has its own special stu- 
dents, arranges public lectures, secures col- 
lections, scientific apparatus or whatever is 
in its line. 

The institute has $300,000 and will erect 
a section of the building which will be 
available at once. The entire building as 
planned will cost upward of $2,000,000, and 
may not be completed for several years. 
The building when finished will be 450 
feet square, four stories high, with a cen- 
tral dome. Running the entire length of 
the ground floor will be an immense corri- 
dor, two stories high, for statues and sculp- 
tures, Memorial Hall in the center will be 
104x104 feet, above which will rise the 
dome 120 feet. The room for zodlogical 
collections will be 150 x 150 feet; another of 
similar size will be devoted to geological 
specimens, and all the departments eventu- 
ally will be equally well supplied with 
rooms, not only for collections but for 
study and lectures.’ There is nothing in 
Brooklyn that can compare with it, and 
probably art and science will nowhere have 
dedicated to their use a building so artisti- 
cally beautiful and scientifically useful. 

ADRIAN, 


FROM CHICAGO. 


The time appears to be ripe for a new ven- 
ture in social settlement work in Chicago. 
It has been the hope of Prof. Graham Taylor 
since he took the chair, or, as Dr. Holmes 
would say, ‘‘the settee,” of sociology and 
English Bible at Chicago Seminary, to get a 
seminary social settlement started in a well- 
chosen locality of the city.. Some months 
ago Professor Taylor was invited to speak 
before a large company of business men at 
one of the principal clubs. His words 
opened their hearts to see new possibilities 
of service and helpfulness among working 
people through social organization and op- 
portunities such as the university settlement 
idea works out. With the characteristic 
promptness of Chicago men there were those 
present who wished to support a similar 
movement, ‘‘not tarrying for any.” A ten- 
tative arrangement, however, was made by 
which three seminary students, who have 
just taken the junior year studies, could 
spend the vacation in residence at Hull 
House to learn the methods of social work 
at this excellent center. 

Very opportunely came the visit of Mr. 
Percy Alden, warden of Mansfield House, 
East London, who had been spending sey- 
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“e 
eral weeks investigating social conditions 
in the mining camps of Colorado. Great 
interest was manifested in Mr. Alden’s ac- 
count of the remarkable growth of the 
work at Mansfield House during the past 
four years, as he told the story in New 
England Church on a recent Sabbath. Not 
to let the opportunity slip a ‘‘ breakfast”’ 
was given in his honor at the home of 


Deacon E. W. Blatchford, and an ‘evening 
reception on the same day was held at the 


residence of Mr. R. T. Crane, where a num- 
ber of gentlemen could meet Mr. Alden 
more informally to hear and ask him ques- 
tions concerning special features in his 
work. From this diligent seed sowing it 
comes to pass that a Chicago Seminary 


social settlement seems to be assured. Pro- 


fessor Taylor has been fortunate in engag- 
ing Mr. Clifford S. Barnes, a graduate of 
Yale and Fellow of the University of Chi- 
cago, to undertake the charge of this enter- 
prise. At present they will stay in resi- 
dence at Hull House to assist in that neigh- 
borhood. But it is hoped that within a 
few months a suitable location will be 
found in the northwest part of the city, 
where there is promising material among a 
large population, mainly Scandinavian, al- 
most unprovided with church privileges 
and destitute of any means of developing 
social or Christian life. The plan will be 
to associate with the resident theological 
students young men in business who desire 
to perform a like servicé and will give their 
spare time to the settlement work. The 
aim also is to secure the free services of a 
physician and a lawyer, with their kinds of 
ministry and counsel among the people, 
whereby it shall be felt that the social set- 
tlement acts as ‘‘a days’ man,’’ or medi- 
ator, in many cases where the stranger or 
foreigner in trouble is at a complete loss 
where or to whom to turn. 

It is too early to predict how this Dew 
venture will be worked out in detail. But 
it should be noted as another evidence that 
men of business are desirous of having a 
hand in social improvement and are open- 
eyed to see any improved methods of organ- 
izing people of the congested and neglected 
neighborhoods into clubs and circles which 
minister to a higher and happier style of 
fellow-feeling. 

Mr, Alden, after what he had seen of 
similar efforts in other American cities, 
pronounced Hull House to be superior in its 
scope and plans to any other with which he 
is acquainted. There is soon to be a gym- 
nasium built for this settlement on land 
recently occupied byrotten tenements. The 
building will also, be adapted for assembly 
uses. A bar for the sale of hot soup and coffee 
will be fitted up and kept open every day. 
Coffee will be sent into the mills and facto- 
ries near by where now ‘‘ the growler”’ bids 
for all patronage. Mr. Kent has given a 
long lease of a large playground, well sup- 


plied with barrows and sand piles, besides 


other out-of-door apparatus for children’s 
exercise. This gentleman also offers ground 
on which to build a large bathhouse in this 
waste, waterless district if the city council 
will vote $6,000 for the building and its 
maintenance, as there is good hope of suc- 
cess in this direction. 

Chicago Seminary is bent on making a 
record of good works all. the year round. 
The faculty now announce an institute of 


theology to be held from July 12 to 27 in- 
clusive, whose purpose. is to awaken inter- 
est in ‘‘ broader theological education and to 
promote a fraternal fellowship between the 
seminary and its-constituency.’’ The term 
fee is $2. Lodgings will be furnished (in 
the seminary buildings) to members of the 
institute’ at $8 for a ‘single room or $12 
where two persons occupy. one room for the 
full term of sixteen days. Ladies as well as 
gentlemen are admitted to the institute, 
Application should be made before June 20 
in order that necessary arrangements may 
be completed. Address Prof. H. M. Scott, 
81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 
June 1. Outten Ds. 


FROM LONDON. 


Mr. R. F. Horton, on his return from 
America, has been received by his church 
at Hampstead with openarms. The reunion 
services have given striking evidence of the 
strong bond of attachment between the pas- 
tor and his people. A ‘‘ welcome home’’ 
was held on Thursday, May 18. Areception 
was. “held in the early evening, when Mr. 
Horton personally exchanged greetings with 
his friends. Short speeches were delivered 
by the church officers expressing the joy of 
the whole church at having the pastor back 
again. When Mr. Horton rose to reply he 
received an ovation. Speaking of the pleas- 
ure it had given him to shake hands with 
them again, he said: ‘“‘I appreciated the 
gentleness of your handshaking. I have 
had some experience of handshaking on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They do it in 
a thorough American way.” 

It had been announced that Mr. Horton 
would tell his people something about his 
‘‘tour in America.’? Well, he said, he had 
not made a tour in America at all. Every 
American he saw, except the people of Bos- 
ton, assured him that he should know noth- 
ing of America, because it is an agreeable 
custom with them to exalt the distant, to 
praise the far West, and to assure you that 
you know nothing until you have been some- 
where where you have not been and are not 
likely to go... ‘tI have.only been really upon 
the extreme.edge of America,” said Mr. 
Horton, ‘‘ that eastern line of New England 
which seemed as if it were a strip of Old 
England passed through Ireland and carried 
over the Atlantic and fastened on the Ameri- 
can shore. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that you have crossed the Atlantic at 
all while you are in Boston or New Haven. 
You are a little conscious that the people 
have what might be called a cold in the head 
or what might be a reminiscence of the old 
Essex or Norfolk nasal twang. - But directly 
you get behind these externals you find that 
the new Anglican is the old Anglican; there 
is little or no difference bétween us. I heard 
it said the other day that the only difference 
between Boston and England is that in Bos- 


ton they are always talking of the difference; 


and I believe that that is the only differ- 
ence. The one thing that I have observed is 
that the life of the Congregational churches 
of New England is a life which is,in some 
respects like ours at home, but is in many 
respects so far in advance of ours that I long 
on some future occasion to tell you how it 
seems to me we may emulate their good ex- 
ample. It was indeed astrange and delight- 
fulsexperience to be in a university like 
Yale, containing students almost as numer- 


ous and quite as good as the students in one 
of our_vld English universities—Oxford. or 
Cambridge—and yet to feel that in every re- 
spect—the character of the men, the faith of 
the professors, the worship, the ‘chapel, the 
moral tone—I was amongst Congregation- 
alists, Congregationalists not merely in ec- 
clesiastical polity but in, the far more ‘im- 
portant sense Congregationalists i in the deep. 
and strong belief of the New Testament idea 
of life and the New Testament presentation 
of Jesus Christ.. Yale vis like Oxford, or 
still more like Cambridge—because Harvard 
seems to me more like Oxford—in most re- 
spects it was like Cambridge, Congrega- 
tional instead of Anglican; and, of course, 
much as I appreciate the Anglican church, 
I should be a very poor English Congrega- 
tionalist if I did not rejoice to find myself in 
a Congregational university.’’ 

It having been complained that Mr. Hor- 
ton’s communications to his own church 
while away were “scanty and skimpy,’ he 
pleaded that during the whole voyage from 
Queenstown to New York it was scarcely 
possible to get pen or paper, and, though 
some people had described him as.a good 
sailor, that was very much on the surface. 
“Tf you think I might have written you 
when J got there, it shows that you know 
nothing about your American cousins. 
Their goodness is such, their concern for 
your welfare is such, that you need to be an 
able-bodied man to stand it.’’ Passing on 
to speak of the future of the Hampstead 
church, Mr. Horton said it was his fervent 
hope that they as a church were going to 
enter into the idea which possessed that 
little Moravian church in its beginning. 
When some one put the question to a Mo- 
ravian, What was the secret of the Moravian 
zeal? he answered, ‘It is simply this, that 
every one who joins the church of the 
United Brethren’ feels that he has enlisted 
in a missionary society.” 


OURRENT THOUGHT. - 
AT HOME. 


The decision of the General Assembly in the 
case of Professor Briggs has ‘been anticipated 
by editors and called out the following opin- 
ions. Says the Christian Union: * Ecclesias- 
tical trials, however conducted, are foreign to 
the spirit of the New Testament; trial by 
mass meeting is foreign to the spirit of mod- 
ern civilization.’’ The New York Tribune says 
of the decision: ‘‘The denomination will suf- 
fer seriously from this condemnation of Pro- 
fessor Briggs. It has arrayed itself in oppo- 
sition to the Christian scholarship of the day. 
It has made it impossible for any young man 
who accepts the modern methods of Biblical 
study to enter its ministry. It has made 
itself, theologically, one of the narrowest, if 
not the narrowest; of all the larger Protestant 
sects, and it has committed itself to a view of 
the Bible which not only cannot be proved 
but which Christian scholars who are listened 
to by intelligent people everywhere say can 
be disproved by the Bible itself.” The Hven-. 
ing Post is sure that, ‘‘ as for Professor Briggs’s 
heresy, there is every reason to think that it 
will be Presbyterian orthodoxy twenty years 
from now, and that the denomination will 
then be as heartily ashamed of having con- 
demned him as it now is of having prosecuted 
Albert Barnes, as the Congregationalists are 
for having called Horace Bushnell a heretic 
and as the Scottish churches are for haying 
put Campbell and Erskine under the ban—all 
these men having been known as heretics to 
their own generation and as saints and heroes 
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to the generation that followed.” The Inte- 
rior is prepared to submit to the decree, un- 
just though it may: be, but it speaks out 
frankly: ‘It was not in Professor Briggs to 
take counsel or heed admonition. He has 
had his heady way and no man is responsible, 
or should in any way assume responsibility, 
for his course. With as little respect do we 
regard those who have taken advantage of 
his errors and follies to fan the flames of eccle- 

Siastical strife, and to challenge the rights of 
_ brethren under the sacred compacts of the re- 
union and to cast suspicion and insult upon 
many of our ministry.”’ The Evangelist sadly 
records that ‘‘ the Briggs case passes into his- 
tory to be there recorded alongside the con- 
demnation of Lyman Beecher and Albert 
Barnes as one of the notable blunders of the 
Presbyterian Church, to be reflected upon, 
when another generation hag passed away, 
with sorrow and with shame.” 

Shall the World’s Fair Be Boycotted by 
Christians? The Christian Intelligencer says, 
No; “it is both un-American and un-Chris- 
tian,” Zion’s Herald says, Yes; “it is the only 
way an insulted and aggrieved public can ex- 
press its disapproval.’ The Sunday School 
Times says: “ It ought not to be sustained or 
patronized by the lévers of good order and 
good morals in the community. It were better 
for the community that the exposition prove a 
failure than that it be made a seeming success 
through broken faith.” The Christian Union 
believes it will be a mistake to act under the 
influence of a sudden impulse, ‘as though the 
whole fair were a public dishonor by a single 
act of its management, .. . It is rarely wise 
for men, by individual action or by great com- 
binations, to attempt to punish a wrongdoing 
which a defective law allows to go unpunished. 
This is not one of the rare occasions.” The 
Interior is confident ‘“ there should be nothing 
like a boycott.” The Epworth Herald Says: 
“Tf we have violence and bloodshed in Chi- 
cago before this Sunday controversy is finally 
settled let Chicago newspapers take the re- 
sponsibility. ... If it had not been for the 
agitation which they have persistently main- 
tained the question would have been dropped 
when Congress settled it.” 


ABROAD, 


The Preussiche Jahrbiicher (May) contains a 


statement by Count Paul Hénbréch of the 
reasons which led him recently to leave the 
Society of Jesus, of which order he for many 
years had been a conspicuous member. He 
writes: ‘‘It is destructive of an independent 
Spirit. By independence I mean the free de- 
velopment of the inner, spiritual man. To 
such development, which leads to spiritual 
individuality and which exhibits itself in in- 
dependent thought and action, every human 
being has an innate, inalienable right, .A sys- 


tem which attacks this right lays hand upon’ 


a human right that ought to be inalienable. 
It is true that by its revelations Christianity 
has imposed on the human spirit limits that 
it must respect, and directed it into paths 
that it must follow. But to God alone, and to 
the faculties which He Himself has bestowed 
on. us, this supreme rule belongs. No society, 
however holy and noble its aims, has any 
right to demand such sacrifices of its mem- 
bers, and still less may it endeavor system- 
atically to produce in them such abnegation 
of self, such a surrender of individual Spir- 
itual life. But Jesuitism does CHS eee th 
levels individuality, it works upon the soul 
day by day, month by month, year by year, 
till either the transformation is complete and 
all independence destroyed or the individual, 
recognizing the object. of this training, with- 
draws himself from it.” 

Bishop J. P. Newman of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, now visiting in South America, 
says he would rather be a South American 
Inca of the fifteenth century than a South 
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American papist of the nineteenth century. 
Yet he is forced to confess that ‘ there are fea- 
tures of South American civilization which 
have no explanation aside from Christianity. 
Here are universities older than Harvard, 
whose alumni are distinguished but eminent 
only in medicine and Statecraft; here are 
ladies of rarest beauty and refinement, with 
limited minds and superstitious hearts; here 
are elegant homes, which art has beautified 
but devotion has filled with gloom; here are 
cities, beautiful for palaces, parks and cathe- 
drals, without the stability of’ social order ; 
and here are a people whose mountains are 
gold and silver but whose higher classes are 
poor and whose lower classes are paupers.”’ 


THE FAIR TO EASTERN EYES. 


Il. 


Any description of the World’s Fair, to 
do it even approximate justice, must deal 
extensively with statistics, and yet figures, 
when marshaled into solid columns and 
carried out into the millions and hundred 
millions, do not begin to tell the story of 
this: wonder of the century. When you 
have said that there are over four hundred 
separate buildings, exclusive of booths and 
side shows, and that they cover 200 acres 
and more, or that one structure alone, the 
edifice for manufactures and liberal arts, 
roofs no less than forty-four acres, allowing 
space for three Roman Coliseums to be set 
down in it side by side, you have only just 
thrown out a sample statistic or two, and 
you could go on easily all day piling Pelion 
on Ossa. And as if the guide-books did 
not sufficiently overwhelm one with their 
array of facts, ingenious individuals have 
indulged in various hypothetical computa- 
tions, as, for instance, that to do the whole 
fair properly would take an able-bodied 
man ten years working on the basis of thir- 
teen hours a day. Such hypotheses as these 


- get to be almost as wearisome, and perhaps 


as perversive and divisive, ‘as the futuré 
probation theory, and one'sympathizes with 
the wearied young woman, who ‘sank down 
on a bench and exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t care to 
hear or read another fact about the size of 
this show!”’ 

It is equally abortive to attempt to con- 
vey an idea of the exposition by simply 
cataloging the things that are to be seen in 
this or that building. The most cursory 
and comprehensive summary of the exhib- 
its by departments only would fill pages of 
the Congregationalist. The titles merely of 
the artistic figures and groups which lend 
so much of grace to the buildings and the 
grounds could not be compressed into a 
single column, while the art galleries, with 
mile after mile of glowing canvas and lob- 
bies and corridors crowded with glistening 
marble, are comparable only in size and 
quality to the most renowned of the old 
world collections. 

The epitome might run on endlessly, 
enumerating almost every article, useful or 
ornamental, known to man, ranging from 
the Krupp cannon, weighing 132 tons, to the 
tiny but costly gem brought from the other 
side of the globe to sparkle by and by in 
some fair lady’s bosom; from the relics of 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella to the 
latest improvement in clothes wringers; 
from French’s colossal statue of the Repub- 
lic to an electrical doll; from a Pullman 
train to an ear of Iowa corn. It seems as if 
there were some outstanding evidence of 
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every product of the soil of all climes, of 
every invention and discovery of man, of 
every human industry and interest. No 
wonder that a conscientious Massachusetts 
man, after tramping about fora day amid 
these bewildering curiosities, felt that it was 
wrong for him to get so much for fifty cents 
and unless deterred by his friends would 
have proffered an additional quarter to the 
gate keeper. ‘ 

Difficult as it is to crystallize and unify 
one’s impressions, to mass them under a few 
Specific categories in order that he may 
carry home something concrete and tangi- 
ble, certain things do stand out with dis- 
tinction after one has wandered for a week 
up and down the White City. The feeling 
grows that the glory of this Columbian Ex- 
position consists not in its bigness so much 
as in its architectural beauty and complete- 
ness. What is to be seen from without the 
buildings eclipses even the vast and varied 
displays within. Each beautiful temple, so 
satisfying in itself, so harmonious with its 
neighbors, the symmetry of their grouping, 
the unity of effect, the massive columns, the 
graceful figures, the ornate and delicate or- 
namentation—all these elements contribute 
to the richness and charm of the scene. 
The blessedness of it all, too, is that one 
does not have to be a connoisseur, nor to un- 
derstand the shadings of difference between 
the various schools and styles of architec- 
ture, in order to appreciate and be moved by 
the vision. When Mrs, Van Rensselaer and 
others have written so learnedly and help- 
fully on art at the World’s Fair, why should 
a layman betray his limitations by affecting 
the knowledge of an expert? When to all 
that master hands have achieved is added 
the natural adaptability of Jackson Park to 
exposition uses, when water and wooded 
islands and a wealth of plant life are made 
to diversify and adorn the landscape, noth- 
ing is lacking to convert what was—much 
of it at least—two years ago an ordinary 
marsh into enchanted grounds. 

Another striking characteristic of the 
fair is its cosmopolitan quality. In very 
truth it is a World’s Fair, not only in 
the sense that the products of every 
land and every people are mobilized here 
within an area of 650 acres as they never 
have been before since time began, but in 
the actual presence of the people from the 
remotest corners of the earth, in the repro- 
duction of their homes and streets and cos- 
tumes and habits. You might go around 
the world without seeing much more than a 
careful inspection of the Midway Plaisance 
would reveal. Very quickly visitors at the 
fair get into the way of Saying to each 
other, ‘‘I’m going to spend the morning in 
Cairo or Vienna,”’ or “Did you notice those 
lovely table covers in Ceylon?” Side by 
side in the exhibits are articles from Arizona 
and South America. So, too, in the throng, 
the swarthy East Indian, strapped to his 
sedan chair, or the Bedouin of the desert, 
displaying a self-confidence which the at- 
mosphere of Chicago only is capable of en- 
gendering, jostles a Fifth Avenue belle 
bound for the exhibit of Paris gowns, or an 
English dude with his trousers turned up 
and headed toward the Algerian dancers 
along with a stream of New England dea- 
cons. The fact that the placards, ‘‘ Please 
do not touch,”’ are printed in English, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian speaks 
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volumes for the cosmopolitanism of the 
fair, and to be able to keep off the grass in 
five different languages gives one a gratify- 
ing sense of being a citizen of the world. 
He finds himself recalling his college Latin 
to the extent of Terence’s line: 


Nothing that pertains to humanity is foreign to me. 


More impressive, perhaps, than any other 
thought suggested by a week’s study of the 
fair is that of the marvelous progress which 
the nations have made in the last twenty 
years, or in the last decade alone. Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, had next to nothing to show 
of that subtle force known to us as electri- 
city. At the Paris exhibition four years 
ago 11,000 are lamps and 9,000 incandescent 
lamps were brought into requisition, but 
here at Jackson Park 5,000 arc lamps and 
110,000 incandescent lamps shed their radi- 
ance far and wide. In fact, electricity has 
helped to make the fair—it runs the ma- 
chinery, it propels the launches on the 
jagoons, it serves a multitude of desirable 
ends. Five years ago no such Pullman 
trains—palaces on wheels—could have been 
shown as are now to be seen in the Trans- 
portation Building. 

Equal progress has been made in the 
other industries and arts, nor are the gains 
confined to material lines, for the rapid 
strides which we are taking in education 
are evinced by kindergarten and manual 
training exhibits as well as by the credita- 
ble showing made by the institutions for 
the higher education of women. All these 
things show that the pace of industrial and, 
let us hope, of intellectual development is 
far more rapid than a generation ago. Of 
this the buildings themselves and the ad- 
mirable work of our American artists and 
sculptors are the most convincing proof. 
If, in Tennyson’s opinion, formed twoscore 
years ago, fifty years of European life were 
preferable then to a cycle of Cathay, a year 
in this closing decade of the century is worth 
five at its opening or even at its middle. 

If you don’t believe this spend a single 
day at the World’s Fair and prolong it 
through the evening, for suggestive and 
captivating as the White City is by day it 
takes on its most fascinating phases wheu 
the shadows of the night creep over the 
blue waters of Lake Michigan and myriads 
of electric lights begin to gleam from the 
cornices of the great buildings and around 
the rims of the lagoons. Take your posi- 
tion then in front of the Administration 
Building and yield yourself to the spell of 
the hour. The magnificent temples shine 
with a glory that conceals the inroads which 
wind and weather are already making upon 
their perishable'substance. The boats flit 
up and down like fireflies. The soothing 
plashes of the great McMonies fountain 
make an undertone for the music of the 
bands, and about you ebbs and flows the 
tide of humanity, interesting, amusing, pa- 
thetic, mysterious and thrilling, as only hu- 
man life can be. You stand there a speck 
among the thousands, butas your eye sweeps 
over the scene and you realize that here are 
focused the triumphs of the hand and mind 
of the civilized world, you find yourself 
saying, ‘‘ They shall bring the glory and 
honor of the nations into it’? Surely some- 
thing not wholly unlike this awaits our 
vision in the city of God. 


Chicago, June 3. H, A. Bs 
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CONGREGATIONAL SPONTANEITY. 


BY SECRETARY WILLIAM KINCAID, D. D., NEW YORK. 


The editor of that voluminous and useful 
work recently published, A Dictionary of 
Hymnology, attributes the fact that -Con- 
gregationalists have given to the church so 
many good hymns to their lack of central 
authority: ‘‘ Any one has a right to produce 
a hymn, and any pastor can introduce it 
into his own church, and any one who likes 
may put it into a book, and any congrega- 
tion that desires may sing it, and the law of 
the survival of the fittest does its work.” 

There is discernment in thisremark. A 
monarchy built the pyramids, but it is the 
glory of republics that they stimulate indi- 
vidual enterprise. The great edifices of 
monarchical Europe are the creations of the 
state, but the buildings and institutions that 
are the pride of democratic America are the 
products of personal aspiration and energy. 
Just so the achievements of Congregational- 
ism are the result, not of combined action 
under centralized authority, but of that per- 
sonal spontaneity which itis the genius of 
the system to respect and foster. 

The Congregationalists of this country 
have been pre-eminent in matters of educa- 
tion. Theirs have been the most distin- 
guished instructors and the most renowned 
colleges, universities and theological semi- 
naries in the land. But there is not one of 
their great institutions of learning that was 
not self-originated and has not been self- 
governed. They have been prominent in 
religious journalism. The first religious 
newspaper in the country was started by 
them and perhaps it will not be disputed 
that the most influential Christian periodi- 
cals in America téday are those originated 
and directed by Congregationalists. Not 
one of these, however, is or ever has been a 
church paper and not one is in the least de- 
gree under denominational control. 

No other body of Christians has raised so 
large a sum per capita for benevolent pur- 
poses; their missionary organizations have 
been the foremost in the land and their 
influence in Christian enterprise of a geu- 
eral or, undenominational character has 
been certainly second to none. Not one 
of their great benevolent societies, how- 
ever, owes its existence to the Congrega- 
tional body at large, and not one hitherto 
has had any organic relation to it. These 
societies are the products of individual 
They were nurtured in the 
beginning by a few persons to whom the 
need especially appealed and upon whom 
the burden was divinely laid. Their first 
years were passed in presence of the general 
apathy, and sometimes of the active oppo- 
sition, of the denomination as a whole, and 
each of them to this day has its own constit- 
uency, more or less distinct, that bears its 
interests in a special way in mind and heart. 
In the great reforms of the land Congrega- 
tionalists have stood at the front. In the 
South they are mainly known as ‘‘ the 
church that freed the nigger.’ But their 
power in reform has come, not from the 
united action of the denomination, but from 
individual sentiment and effort. At the 
present time they are exerting an influence 
in the temperance and other movements that 
is beyond any expression that can be se- 
eured from the united body. : 

"very theologian knows how much of 
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modern progress in religious thought is due 
to Congregationalists. The improvements 
in theology that have been wrought out 
during the last two hundred years have come 
very largely from the students and thinkers 
of New England. Indeed, that section of 
the country is looked upon by some as the 
hotbed of novel religious theories and sys- 
tems. But this ferment. of theological 
thought has been wholly spontaneous. 
There has been no Westminster Assembly 
to elaborate a creed. Whatever attempts of 
the kind have been made have resulted in 
the briefest and simplest expressions of be- 
lief, The let-alone theory, the largest pos- 
sible freedom of investigation and of utter- 
ance, has prevailed, and who can doubt that 
to this freedom the valuable results attained 
have been mainly due? 

How will this happy spontaneity, in which, 
to so large a degree, is the hiding of Congre- 
gational power, be affected by the tendency 
toward centralization that is just now very 
marked within the denomination? This is 
an important question. The movement 
toward a compact and coherent denomina- 
tional life, which has been so apparent, es- 
pecially at the West, was unquestionably 
needed. It is only within the last few years 
that Congregationalism has arisen from neb- 
wosity into distinct denominational con- 
sciousness. The question is how far these 
centralizing forces shall be suffered to bear 
sway. The fresh and eager spirit of indi- 
vidual invention and enterprise is easily 
blighted. How much denominational regu- 
lation, or repression, will it endure and still 
survive? : 

It is demanded that the colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries shall be brought into or- 
ganic relation to the body. Certainly it 
seems reasonable, at first thought, that the 
denomination that sustains these institu- 
tions and depends upon them for its supply 
of trained and disciplined minds should 
have them under its direct control. But 
each of these colleges and seminaries has 
its own life history and a character and 
spirit that are peculiarly its own. It came 
into being to fill its own place and has its 
own attached adherents of whom it is the 
pride and joy. Now put upon it the de- 
nominational harness and cause it to serve 
in the ranks under external and uniform 
control, and will not its worthy ambition, its 
useful and honorable pride, be discouraged 
and perhaps destroyed? 

We are impatient of the autonomy of 
the benevolent societies. Sustained by the 
churches it seems teasonable that they 
should be in direct. organic relation to the 
churches. We would have them al! reduced 
to the ranks and compelled to exactness and 
uniformity in their methods, their spheres 
of operation we would have precisely lim- 
ited and defined, their periodicals combined 
into one impressive missionary magazine 
and their several anniversaries consolidated 
into one great annual gathering, in which 
each shall appear in its proper place and 
time, a symmetrical part of a symmetrical 
whole. Tothe lover of order this would 
certainly seem a fitting arrangement, the 
wheels would all be there, but would the 
spirit be found within the wheels? How 
much of Congregational spontaneity in our 
benevolent enterprises will be left when 
these great organizations that have grown 
up, each after its own life principle, shall 
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be made part of a denominational machine, 
taken out of the hands of those who origi- 
nated it or who for some special reason have 
been peculiarly attracted to it, and its offi- 
cers chosen and its affairs directed by a 
larger and, in the nature of the case, a less 
iatelligent and less interested constituency, 
many of whom, indeed, are not contributors 
to its funds or even aware of its existence? 

And so it would at first appear not too 
much to expect that all denominational en- 
terprises, institutions of learning, mission- 
ary organizations, publishing societies, news- 
‘papers and reform should be administered 
on a theological basis in harmony with the 
prevailing belief in the body at large. If 
not on this basis the votes of the denomina- 
tion, it is said, should be available to put 
them there. If the theological bias of a 
missionary society is too conservative, or 
too radical, out of harmony with the spirit 
of the times, of what use, it is asked, are 
our ecclesiastical suffrages if they cannot 
correct such aberration? It is difficult to 
reply to this question. The proposition, ‘if 
we have not a Congregational foreign mis- 
sionary society let us make one as fast as 
the wheels can be made. to go round,’’ it is 
bard to refuse; it appeals to our sense of 
order and fitness and right. And yet, the 
question will recur, what becomes of our 
Congregational spontaneity in theological 
inquiry and opinion if such matters are to 
be decided by votes? This freedom of theo- 
logical thought and action has been the 
secret, as we have seen, of our theological 
progress, but it is a spirit that may easily 
be checked and subdued. For it is to be 
remembered that if votes can forcibly intro- 
duce new theological views votes can also 
forcibly exclude such views, as has been 
done in the case of Dr. Briggs. 

On the whole, it would seem that our Con- 
gregational spontaneity is the thing most 
jealously to be guarded just now. It is 
probably best to adhere to the historic pol- 
icy of allowing our Congregational members 
and enterprises to think and work freely, 
each on his own lines, unhampered by votes 
or ecclesiastical restrictions, trusting to the 
spirit of freedom and the Spirit of God to 
evolve truth, eliminate error and achieve 
results, ° 


HAVING THINGS ON YOUR SIDE. 


BY REV. WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 


One of the quaintest of our earlier Eng- 
lish poets sings: 

We are but farmers of ourselves, yet may 

If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 

Much good treasure for the great rent day. 
Wise words these of a great thinker: ‘“‘ How 
true that there is nothing dead in this 
universe; that what we call dead is only 
changed—its forces working in inverse or- 
der! ‘The leaf that lies rotting in moist 
winds,’ says one, ‘has still force, else how 
could it rot?’ Our whole universe is but 
aun infinite complex of forces—thousand- 
fold from gravitation up to thought and 
wills... in all which nothing at any mo- 
ment slumbers, but all is forever awake and 
busy.”’ 

[tis a great thing to have mighty forces 
working for you instead of against you, so 
«nabling you “to uplay much good treasure 
for the great rent day.’’ This last summer 
] made a swift and easy voyage from Liver- 
pool to New York because great and won- 
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derful forces were working for us—the 
strength of the immense steel shaft which 
sustains the screw was mightier than the 
impact of the waves, the winds helped in- 
stead of hindered; the water, kept out by 
the stanch iron hull, made buoyant pathway 
for the huge steamer. But it was far differ- 
ent with the steamer Spree. Her broken 
shaft, the inrushing waters into her leaking 
hold, the tumbling waves capturing her 
between their hollows, the winds and cur- 
rents driving her helplessly from her course, 
all these vast forces were not her servants 
but her masters, working not for her but all 
the time against her. Mr. Emerson puts 
the matter well: ‘‘ The water drowns ship 
and sailor like a grain of dust; but trim 
your bark and the wave which’ drowned it 
will be cloven by it and carry it like its own 
foam, a plume and a power.”’ 

I never cease to wonder at the electric 
cars speeding through the city. A brush of 
copper wires rapidly revolving against a 
cylinder, and from somewhere the mysteri- 
ous force is gathered which takes the car 
and passengers in its unknown arms and 
carries them easily over the hills as well as 
along the levels. It is all well as long as 
the electricity is working for you, but when 
the trolly wire breaks and the lurid, green- 
flashing sparks sputter danger at you it is 
another matter. 

Right here is a great difference between 
savagery and civilization—that in the one 
case man is slave of the great, natural 
forces and working against him they con- 
trol him, but in the other case, through 
knowledge of these forces, man harnesses 
and controls them. 

And there are certain vast moral and spir- 
itual forces at work within every one of us 
which make for life if they be working for 
us, which make for death if they work 
against us. What, after all, is the disposi- 
tion of a man but the sum total of a man’s 
habitual tendencies in this direction or in 
that? You say of this one or that one, ‘It’s 
just like him’’; and you mean and you mean 
rightly that having general notion of his 
habitual tendencies you are sure he will do 
thus and so. Mr. Dickens’s Scrooge might 
be counted on for being close and mean be- 
cause he had allowed and caused the forces 
of his nature toset in such direction. Tiny 
Tim, awaking the better nature dorniant in 
him, gave this nobler nature chance to work 
against the lower and at last to compel it 
into defeat, but only through a great conflict 
and moral upheaval in Mr. Scrooge. 
asecond nature! Habitis ten times nature,” 
exclaimed the Duke of Wellington. How 
accurately Shakespeare puts it when he says, 
‘Use doth breed a habit in a man.”’ 

Now there can come no vaster blessing to 
a man than that he have this magisterial 
and inward force of habit working for him 
rather than against him, working steadily 
toward all righteousness and nobleness 
rather than from them. Such a man is as 
a boat clasped by a strong current and 
therefore carried toward sunny harbor, 
A metaphysical friend of mine has, I think, 
admirably reduced the laws controlling 
habit to two main ones. This is the first 
law: ‘‘ Habit “diminishes feeling and in- 
creases activity.” How true that is! He 
will vanquish some musical instrument, he 
says. He begins. How tough the begin- 
ning! How he must feel his way, seeing 
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that this finger strikes that key and not 
another! How slowly the fingers move, as 
if they were, somehow, chained from doing 
the thing which he would have them. 
But by and by a kind of automatism has 
usurped the place of the feeling laggard 
and difficult and with a sort of glorious 
unconsciousness the fingers find the keys, 
and with a swiftness too melodiously sur- 
prising. And moral and spiritual habits 
are under the sway of this law too, All 
habit is, of every sort. 

This is the second great law controlling 
habit: ‘‘Habit tends to become permanent 
and to exclude the formation of other hab- 
its.” This law is evident upon its face. 
Now suppose a man gets this force of habit 
working for him on the side of nobleness 
and righteousness, what an acquisition for 
aman! Into what splendid and benignant 
thraldom a man comes! He shall reach a 
state at last where, while it will never be an 
iron necessity that he do not sin, for his 
moral freedom will remain, it will have be- 
come certain that he will not, he shall have 
become so settled in the grooves of right- 
eousness. This, I think, is at least a hint 
of the meaning of the Scripture about the 
crown of life—the man has entered into the 
fixed kinghood over himself toward right- 
eousness. Nothing,can be more important 
for a young person than that he see to it 
that this compelling inward force of habit 
is on his side. This is the real and benefi- 
cent philosophy of the Christian Endeavor 
pledge; it gives direction toward the empire 
over one of the best habits. 


CONCERNING DISMISSING COUNCILS. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


One gets accustomed to the query in dis- 
missing councils, What are we here for? 
The result seems to have been decided upon 
by the two parties, and it seems somewhat 
absurd to ask a council for advice upon the 
expediency of a foregone conclusion, It 
seems particularly queer to ask such advice 
when a minister had resigned a whole year 
previous, and his resignation had been ac- 
cepted and his work had absolutely termi- 
nated. Such a case sometimes happens 
when a separation actually takes place, but 
the calling of a council is deferred until one 
is needed for the settlement of a successor. 
The new council, called for the double pur- 
pose, is confronted with the problem of ad- 
vising as to dismissing a man whose succes- 
sor it is about to install. The thing looks 
absurd. A recent letter missive in such a 
case was not foolish enough to ask for ad- 
vice on the first point, but merely requested 
the council to ‘recognize’? the termina- 
tion of the old relation. The question then 
arose whether the former minister was still 
pastor, and could demand his salary. The 
latter point was readily answered; no work 
whatever having been done, he had no claim 
for salary. But the first part of the ques- 
tion was felt to be ridiculous. 

What is a dismissing council for? In old 
times it was to advise the parties whether 
a separation was expedient. That object is 
now very rare. Neither party desires any 
advice upon the subject. Occasionally some 
such wish is expressed, but the reality of 
such desire is usually open to suspicion. 
The first council I ever attended wasa coun- 
cil called for advice in such a case. I was 
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then a seminary student, and was made a 
lay delegate. Upon the statement of the 
minister that he really desired advice, the 
council unanimously recommended that he 
remain in his pastorate. A month after- 
ward I heard a report that this minister 
had accepted the call which had been pre- 
viously before him. I was able confidently 
to deny the statement on the ground of the 
action taken by the council. But I was 
decidedly astonished by the information 
that the minister had procured the calling 
of a second council which, acting upon his 
now frank statement, advised the separa- 
tion. In fact, he had intended all the time 
to leave his old charge, but he wished to 
throw the responsibility upon the old coun- 
cil, and was greatly disappointed at its 
decision. I then learned that councils have 
no divine power. A year or two ago I was 
struck by the remark of an eminent member 
of one of our churches, a former judge. I 
had said to him, ‘‘ Youdo not seem to think 
much of our council system.’’ ‘‘As a law- 
yer,’’ he replied, ‘‘I cannot have much 
respect for a jury whose verdict is distinctly 
declared to have no authority.” 

It is plain that the advice of council as to 
separations was once habitually sought be- 
cause advice was needed and was respected. 
That day has practically passed away. A 
minister and church feel perfectly compe- 
tent to decide such a question for them- 
selves. We may fret at the change which 
has come over the churches, but the fretting 
is useless. No council can keep a reluctant 
minister bound to a church, or force a re- 
luctant church to keep the minister with 
whom it is dissatisfied. No wise council 
ever attempts it. 

What, then, is such a council good for? 
First, it is a kindly method of fraternity 
among the churches, gathering together the 
delegates and promoting an interest in each 
other’s welfare. Secondly, such a council 
reviews the proceedings to see whether the 
steps taken have been orderly and the meas- 
ures just and kind. Thirdly, in most of our 
States it is the only method by which the 
good standing of a minister is continued 
and certified, The council examines with a 
view to ascertain whether anything has oc- 
curred which should make it improper to 
give the minister such recommendations as 
will entitle him to the confidence of the 
churches. This is not a dead theory. Cases 
are not unknown where the council advises 
that the connection terminate and does not 
recommend the retiring pastor to public 
confidence. The mere omission of such a 
recommendation has repeatedly been found 
to be an insuperable bar to further employ- 
ment. There is, however, in the Eastern 
States, a legal force to the decision of such 
a council and almost a necessity. 

The ancient system of life pastorate, still 
held in theory, makes a dismissing council 
a most important factor. The minister can- 
not be dispossessed, at least theoretically, 
but for gross misconduct. A council could 
pass upon the desire of a church and parish 
for his removal, but he cannot be forced to 
join in calling such a council unless one be 
claimed on allegations of misconduct in one 
of the three specified reasons known to law. 
If he should refuse when such allegations 
are made, an ex parte council may be had, 
whose decision, if unfavorable to the minis- 
ter, will legally justify the parish in dis- 
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missing the pastor by its own act. Whether 
the decision of a council adverse to the 
minister on other grounds, when he was a 
party to calling the council, would stand, I 
think has not been decided; but it would 
appear reasonable that the decision of such 
a council, he being a party thereto, would 
be regarded as the decision of referees and 
be held to bind the pastor. 

Whether an installed minister and a so- 
ciety can terminate their connection by an 
unconditional resignation and absolute ac- 
ceptance would seem to admit of no ques- 
tion. Yet it has been held that asix months’ 
notice given by one party to the other in 
accordance with a plain provision in the 
original contract could not take effect with- 
out the intervention of a council. This de- 
cision seems unreasonable and if the provi- 
sion of the contract was perfectly clear and 
it was evident that no intent for a council 
was contemplated I cannot believe that any 
court would again give even a semblance to 
such a violation of the principles of con- 
tracts. The difficulties, however, into which 
not a few churches have been plunged by 
the refusal of pastors to agree to the calling 
of a mutual council upon the question of a 
termination of the pastorate, with the ap- 
parent necessity that such a council should 
be convened for ending such a pastorate, are 
the great reason why a multitude of our 
churches do not install pastors by council. 
Too many of them have suffered. Still 
more absurd will it be, and still more griey- 
ous the tyranny, if any countenance what- 
ever shall be given to a recent claim made 
by a few ministers engaged for an indefinite 
period but never installed, that they can be 
removed only by a dismissing council. A 
more sublime piece of impudence has never 
been attempted.- No church should allow 
itself to be deceived by any such claim, nor 
allow its good nature to yield to a request 
for a council under such circumstances. A 
council called to act at the expiration of an 
uninstalled pastorate is an absurdity, un- 
less it may be that the church feels called 
to summon a council to depose the minister 
absolutely from the Christian ministry, and 
this is a totally different question from that 
of the termination of his pastorate. 

I had intended to suggest methods of 
proceeding, but must defer them. But may 
I not hint that the language employed in 
commending pastors and churches should 
have a reasonable regard for honesty? The 
resolutions sometimes adopted are so ful- 
some as to be painful. Not infrequently 
the people who know the facts get a con- 
tempt for councils, Why should the coun- 
cil say that ‘‘we deeply sympathize with 
this beloved church in its bereavement”’ 
when it knows perfectly well that the 
church has driven the minister away, and 
is delighted with the success of its work? 
Why should it declare a minister to be a 
model of wisdom in council, when the. ab- 
sence of such wisdom was as clear as day- 
light; or tell how deeply he had gained the 
affections of his people, when the absence 
of that affection was the cause of his leay- 
ing; or that he was an able and most elo- 
quent preacher, evidently the equal of Spur- 


geon and the superior of Beecher, when he , 


was really just about like the rest of us? 
More than once has the question been 
asked, ‘‘ If this man is such a paragon why 
is the church tired of him?”’ 
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IT had the fortune nearly three years ago 
to be present at a meeting of a presbytery 
by invitation, when the dissolution of a 
pastoral relation was the sole object of the 
special convening. I was quite interested 
in the proceedings. The minister was pres- 
ent and so was a commissioner from his 
church. . The minister wished to go to an- 
other church and frankly admitted that he 
had not been very successful in his existing 
charge. The commissioner mildly agreed 
with the minister. The presbytery quickly 
voted to dissolve the relation and appointed 
one of its number to preach to that church 
some Sunday and announce the decision. 
No committee was taxed with the task \of 
framing resolutions, extolling all parties and 
sympathizing with a deep grief which did 
not exist. The proceedings were plain and 
simple and sufficient, but the two denomi- 
nations differ essentially in one thing. The 
minister’s membership in the presbytery 
carries with it, and insures, his permanent 
standing. With us, as yet, this has no 
equivalent. Still, may not our councils 
profitably reduce the number of adjectives, 
and the range of epithets, and the catalogue 
of qualifications, and the analysis of mental 
and spiritual characteristics, and give a good, 
simple and plain declaration that the brother 
dismissed is hereby commended to the 
churches as in good and regular standing in 
the ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Such a rule of action would at least relieve 
council committees from the task of secur- 
ing a picturesque variety of language and 
the temptation to magnify the results’ of 
work beyond truthfulness. This would not 
prevent special allusions in particular cases, 
such as the expiration of the long and faith- 
ful pastorate of one who is near the sunset, 
or the clear prostration of one in younger 
life who plainly can work no longer. But 
the indiscriminate eulogies so widely adopted 
by dismissing councils have greatly tended 
to bring their utterances into contempt. 


SCROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


XXIII. SUCCEEDING YEARS. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


Before the scheme of buying out the 
share of the Adventurers in their common 
interests had been consummated several in- 
cidents had occurred in the domestic life 
of the colony which deserve brief notice. 
On Nov..5, 1623, a fire was caused by the 
carelessness of some sailors belonging to a 
ship lying in the harbor, which destroyed 
several houses and all the goods and pro- 
visions in them. The common house, which 
was full of valuable stores, was barely 
saved, and the fire probably was set but 
incendiarism could not be proved. The set- 
tlement had a narrow escape, from ruin. 
At the annual election in 1624 Governor 
Bradford desired to retire. The colony in- 
sisted upon re-electing him, however, but 
chose five assistants for his relief instead of 
one. In the same year some of those who 
still were ‘‘on their particuler,”’ that is, 
laboring outside of, although by leave of, 
the organized body of colonists, created 
some disaffection among certain of the 
more impressionable members of the body 
and the latter demanded to be released 
from their obligations.- After deliberation 
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‘it was agreed that they should continue to 
‘dwell in the colony until the original term 
‘of partnership with the Adventurers, seven 
‘years, should have expired; that they should 
‘support themselves during the interval; 
and, at its end, should recompense the col- 
ony for its charges on their behalf by pay- 
ing into the common stock half of all prop- 
erty which they should have accumulated 
‘above their food. This arrangement was as 
ishrewd as it was just, and but a few finally 
‘took.advantage of it. 
» During the same year Bradford and Brews- 
‘ter each received an affectionate letter from 
John Robinson, written in December, 1623, 
‘at Leyden. In the former he lamented ear- 
nestly the killing of the seven Indians by 
the expedition under Captain Standish at 
‘Weymouth early in 1623, apparently a justi- 
fiable and even necessary use of force. Had 
‘Robinson understood the situation he would 
‘have lamented the necessity equally, but 
probably would not have protested as he 
did. His letter, however, was characteris- 
tically beautiful in spirit. In the spring of 
1626 came another letter to Governor Brad- 
ford and Elder Brewster, written from Ley- 
den by Roger White, which described touch- 
ingly the last illness and the death of Robin- 
son, on March 1, 1625. Said Mr. White: 


If either prayers, tears, or means, would 
have saved his life, he had not gone hence. 
But he having faithfully finished his course, 
and performed his worke which ye Lord had 
appointed him here to doe, he now resteth 
with ye Lord in eternall happines. We want- 
ing him & all Church Govrs, yet we still (by 
ye mercie of God) continue & hould close 
togeather, in peace and quietnes; and so hope 
we shall doe, though we be very weake. Wish- 
ing (if such were ye will of: God) that you & 
We were againe united togeather in one, either 
ther or here; but seeing it is ye will of ye 
Lord thus to dispose of things, we must labour 
wth patience to rest contented, till it please 
ye Lord otherwise to dispose. 

This glimpse of the condition of those 
who had remained in Leyden shows that 
worldly prosperity there had been as diffi- 
cult to be attained as had been feared. 

Edward Winslow had gone home to Eng- 
land on business for the colony in 1623 and 
had returned early in 1625. Soon after his 
return Standish also was sent, probably in 
June, and he returned the next April. In 
1626 Isaac Allerton was sent and he brought 
back, in the spring of 1627, the proposition, 
already described, that the colony buy out 
the Adventurers. .Allerton was sent over 
several times subsequently, but, becoming 
more devoted to his own gains than to doing 
justly by the colony, he was repudiated in 
1630, and the next year the church in Plym- 
outh disciplined him, he confessing and 
promising amendment. He finally left the 
colony altogether. In 1627 a kind of stock 
company was formed, in order to provide 
for the fulfillment of their new agreement 
with the Adventurers. Each unmarried 
free man, that is, not a servant, was allotted 
one share and each head of a family one for 
himself and one apiece for the other mem- 
bers of hisfamily. Their cattle were distrib- 
uted as nearly equally as possible and the 

Jand lying near the town also was divided 
up atthe rate of twenty acres to each share, 
the holders also retaining whatever land, 
apparently in single acres, they had owned 
previously. No meadow lard for mowing 
- was allotted, 


but every season all were appoynted wher 
they should mowe, according to ye proportion 
of catle they had.... Also they gave ye 
Gover & 4, or 5. of ye spetiall men amongst 
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them, ye houses they lived in; ye rest were 
valued & equalised at an indifferent rate, and 
So every man kept his owne, and he that had 
a better alowed some thing to him that had a 
worse, as ye valuation wente. 

This arrangement “ gaye generally good 
contente, and setled men’s minds.” During 
the previous winter a ship bound for Vir- 
ginia was wrecked on the south side of Cape 
Cod, and the Pilgrims had to shelter her 
company, which was numerous, until the 
end of the next summer, They obtained 
from her various useful commodities, how- 
ever. During the same season they built a 
boat and a house and established a few men 
at Manomet in Sandwich, so as to have ac- 
cess, by portage of a few miles from one 
creek to another, into Buzzard’s Bay and 
thus avoid the dangers of Cape Cod. At 
about this time also they received letters 
and messages in Dutch and French from the 
Dutch settlers at New Netherlands, now 
New York, and for some years subsequently 
they had occasional communication and 
some trade with this Western colony. 

In the spring of 1625 one Captain Wollas- 
ton, with a considerable company, among 
whom was a certain Thomas Morton, had 
attempted to settle in that part of the pres- 
ent Quincy which from him has come to be 
known as Mount Wollaston. He soon had 
wearied of the undertaking and carried most 
of his companions away to Virginia. Mor- 
ton, however, had remained with others. 
He ejected Wollaston’s lieutenant, Fitcher, 
who had been left in charge, and entered 
upon a scandalous, dangerous career, even 
supplying the Indians with arms and am- 
munition, which the Plymouth men and 
others who now were trying to gain a foot- 
hold here and there in the country saw must 
be suppressed. The Plymouth colonists, 
therefore, first admonished him in friendly 
fashion, then warned him faithfully, and 
finally, he remaining obdurate, sent up Cap- 
tain Standish with a party. They captured 
him and his followers and brought him to 
Plymouth, whence he soon was shipped off 
to England for the Council of New England 
to punish. This was in 1628, But he es- 
caped penalty somehow, and’ the next year 
Allerton foolishly brought-him back to 
Plymouth as a sort of private secretary. 
He soon was sent away, returned to Mount 
Wollaston, resumed his evil courses, and 
was arrested and sent to England again in 
1630 by the authorities of the young Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. THe was imprisoned, 
got out again in due time, wrote a book 
called The New English Canaan, was an 
active enemy of the Massachusetts Colony 
in England for some years, reappeared in 
Plymouth in 1643 but was treated coolly, 
later visited Maine and Rhode Island, was 
arrested in Boston, tried, and fined heavily 
on Sept. 19, 1644, was kept in prison about 
a year, and died ‘‘poor and despised” in 
Maine two years later. The sober settlers 
considered his book ‘‘infamous and scurri- 
lous,’”’ but it contained some valuable in- 
formation. 

The site of the present Salem had been 
occupied in 1626 and John Endicott’s com- 
pany landed there on Sept. 6, 1628. Com- 
munication with this colony began soon 
and gradually became frequent. The diffi- 
culty about Thomas Morton was felt alike 
by the two colonies; the Plymouth men 
sent their physician, Dr. Samuel Fuller, to 
Salem when its people were suffering from 
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scurvy, which kindness Endicott acknowl- 
edged in a grateful letter; and in July, 1629, 
Deacon Charles Gott, of the Salem church, 
wrote to Plymouth announcing that a pas- 
tor and a teacher had been chosen and that 
Aug. 6 had been set apart for the election 
and ordination of elders and -deacons, on 
which occasion Governor Bradford and 
others from Plymouth were present and 
expressed the fellowship of their own 
church. In 1628 Mr, Allerton had brought 
over to Plymouth a young man, by name 
Rogers, to serve the colony as a minister, 
but they knew too little about him to ac- 
cept him, he proved crazy and they sent 
him back. But in 1629 Mr. Ralph Smith, 
who had been a minister, and whose sym- 
pathies were with the Separatists, came to 
Plymouth from the Bay Colony and after 
becoming acquainted with him they ap- 
proved him as their pastor. Then for the 
first time since leaving Holland they be- 
came fully equipped ecclesiastically and 
once more enjoyed the sacraments. In the 
Same year most of the Leyden remnant of 
the Pilgrim body came over in two com- 
panies, one by way of-Massachusetts Bay, 
the other apparently directly to Plymouth: 
Thus the long and perilous emigration from 
England to America was consummated, and 
Holland knew the Pilgrims in the flesh no 
more. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, 


The session of the General Assembly, which 
closed at Washington on June 1, will be nota- 
ble for four things: the announcement of the 
reaching of the “million dollar line” in the 
contributions to the cause of foreign missions, 
the brief obituary of the revision movement, 
the rfipture with two of the theological semi- 
naries of the denomination, and, lastly, but 
most prominently, the decision in the case of 
Dr. Briggs. 

It is a strange commentary upon the alleged 
disquieting influences of a heresy trial that in 
the year in which the matter was brought to 
an issue the board of foreign missions should 
report the receipt of a larger amount of the 
church’s money than ever before. It is to be 
hoped that no influences will come into opera- 
tion which shall cause a less brilliant showing 
a year hence. The board of home missions is 
also pressing on toward the same mark, and 
will reach it ere long, and the time will 
come just as soon as Presbyterians awake to 
the necessities and needs of the home field, 
The other boards of the church showa natural 
growth, and they only complained. because 
they could have used more money than was 
received, 

Revision has gone the way of unsuccessful 
ventures at amendment on a large basis. Un- 
doubtedly the difficulty lay in attempting to 
revise ou the scale which was adopted. The 
committee was as incongruous’ as could well 
be—made so in order to represent all parties 
—and in their procedure they failed to satisfy 
not only those who had sent them but them- 
selves as well. Some changes were made to 
please certain presbyteries and in response to 
a “drag-net”’ invitation to suggest places 
where any changes could be made. But, not 
content with this, the committee revised the 
Confession at other points as well, on their 
own motion and in the interest of the party 
which is the dominant one atthe present time, 
It is needless to say that these methods and 
their fruit were foredoomed to failure, so that 
there was little surprise that many of the lead- 
ing “‘ revision ”’ presbyteries simply repudiated 
the proposed alterations. The committee to 
canvass the result of the vote of the presby- 
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teries found little to occupy its attention, and 
the significant portion of their message, after 
the tabulation of the yote, contained only 
about two hundred words at most, and con- 
veyed the simple information that since no 
proposed change had obtained the necessary 
two-thirds vote, 148 in number, there was noth- 
ing further for the present General Assembly 
to do in the whole matter. The proposal for a 
new and short creed had already been laid to 
rest, having been simply stifled in the hands 
of the committee on bills and overtures, whose 
majority was far from favorable to either re- 
vision or any other change. 

Revision occupied a few minutes of the time 
of the assembly at the session of the last day. 
In fact, all the action taken on the impor- 
tant subjects of debate was voted very near 
the end of the meetings. Already the assem- 
bly had continued two days longer than is 
usual; expedition was, therefore, cultivated. 
The accumulation of questions that were thus 
passed upon in the hurry of the hours of a 
closing session was very great and the scene 
at times resembled that of a political body. 
Under the operation of the previous question, 
the repott of the committee on theological 
seminaries was put through, after a debate 
which’ was spirited though not long. The 
matter of control of the seminaries had come 
up at an early stage of the proceedings of the 
assembly, on a report of a special committee 
appointed to devise a scheme by which the 
relations might be made more intimate and 
the control by the assembly more complete. 
Upon the whole, the results at which this re- 
port arrived were not cheering from the stand- 
point of those who looked. for closer relations, 
for it became evident that there is at present 
no uniformity in the matter, and a uniformity 
which shall rob the institutions of their present 
degree of liberty is not looked upon with favor 
by them. In only one case, that of Omaha 
Seminary, is there apparent any desire to give 
the assembly the sole and final voice in mat- 
ters of internal management and in regard to 
the teaching faculty and its membership. In 
consequence of the continuance of Prof. Henry 
P. Smith at Lane Seminary and of the “ un- 
warranted’”’ action of the directory of Union 
Seminary in continuing Dr. Briggs in the fac- 
ulty and in receding from the agreement with 
the assembly whereby it, in 1870, granted the 
right of veto upon the ‘‘ appointment’ of pro- 
fessors, the approval of the assembly is with- 
held from these institutions, and the board of 
education is enjoined not to give any of the 
funds of ‘the church to students attending 
those seminaries. In other words, the “‘ boy- 
cott’’ has been declared against these two, 
and in regard to Union the action is still more 
drastic in the refusal to receive further re- 
ports such as have been customary since 1870. 
‘Whether the assembly really supposed that it 
was doing any harm to Union or not is not ap- 
parent, but it apparently has an exaggerated 
idea of the value of its ‘‘indorsement.” It 
still remains to be seen what the action of the 
directors will be+in consequence of the sen- 
tence of suspension pronounced upon the pro- 
fessor of Biblical theology. Many think that 
this action of the assembly will have for its 
effect a strengthening of the position and re- 
sources of the seminary, since it is now more 
than ever the exponent of the progressive 
_ ideas upon which the assembly has placed its 
stamp of disapproval. 

But the most notorious of the acts of the 
assembly were those which are connected 
more or less intimately with the case of Dr. 
Briggs. The sustaining of all except two of 
the specifications of error claimed to have 
been committed by the Presbytery of New 
York during the trial last winter was some- 
thing of a surprise. The Book of Discipline 
specifies seven grounds upon which appeal to 
a‘ higher judicatory may be made. One of 
these was inapplicable and a second concerned 
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the defendant only. All the remaining five 
were employed by the committee of prosecu- 
tion, with thirty-four specifications of error. 
Some of these points were repeated under 
several of the grounds of appeal. An exam- 
ination serves to show that the appeal was 
constructed so as to cover every imaginable 
pretext. It was rumored that the judicial 
committee, before whom the matter came in 
due course, advised that several of the grounds 
of appeal be not pressed, but their counsel 
was disregarded. Reliance was evidently put 
upon the well-known temper of the body, and 
the result showed that the prosecution had 
not reckoned amiss. They were sustained in 
everything except in the reflections which 
they attempted to cast upon certain members 
of the presbytery whom they accused of bias 
and prejudice. By an exceedingly narrow 
majority, two in a total vote of 470, it was held 
that the professors and directors of Union 
Seminary, though members of the presbytery, 
were not competent to sit as jurors in the 
case. Where any justification of such a con- 
tention is to be found was not stated. 

The line of argument adopted by the prose- 
cution was very peculiar. It was claimed that 
when the presbytery found the charges and 
specifications ‘‘sufficient in form and legal 
effect ’’ it was only necessary for the prosecu- 
tion to prove that the words uttered by Dr. 
Briggs in the inaugural address, on which the 
charges were based, had been actually spoken. 
If this were proved, the conclusion must fol- 
low that the accused was guilty. In order 
that this may be made plain it is necessary to 
state that the law of the church requires that 
‘the charge shall set forth the alleged offense 
and the specifications shall set forth the facts 
relied upon to sustain the charge.”’ An offense 
consists of some utterance which is at variance 
with some specific statement of the standards. 
It is evident that unless the accused has used 
words which contradict these statements point 
blank it is necessary to prove that the contra- 
diction actually is present. But the prosecu- 
tion passed over this necessity of bridging the 
gap at a leap and claimed that the formula- 
tion of charges which constituted a prima facie 
case was the only thing required of them and 
that further argument was simply superfluous. 
The assembly in this, asin several other points, 
made precedents which will return to plague 
the body in the years to come. In other re- 
spects the action of the assembly, being the 
first case under the new Book of Discipline, 
serves to establish a number of precedents so 
that until a change is made the law is defined 
after a manner which is sure to rouse the op- 
position of many presbyteries. In the present 
session overtures came from a large number 
of these bodies asking for a change of the sec- 
tions concerning “‘ committees of prosecution ”’ 
and touching the possibility of appeal from 
the presbytery directly to the assembly. The 
committee having them in charge classified 
them in such a way as to belittle their num- 
ber and to maxe them-—less significant than 
they really were. There is sure to be a loud 
protest against the construction that has been 
put upon the Book of Discipline under the 
stress of circumstances and the evident desire 
to eondemn the views of Dr. Briggs irrespect- 
ive of consequences to law and orderly pro- 
cedure. : 

An exhaustive examination of the various 
reasons given by the members of the assembly 
for supporting the appeal would be very in- 
structive. With only two exceptions these 
reasons concerned the merits of the case and 
had absolutely nothing to do with the appeal 
itself. One man actually favored the sustain- 
ing of the appeal because the prosecution had 
failed:in New York! Others were concerned 
for the old foundations, were troubled. lest 
they should appear to give countenance to the 
views of the accused, were sure that the un- 
rest and unfaith of the rising generation had 
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their roots in the teachings of the higher criti- 
cism. Only one man had the courage of his 
convictions and declared that Dr. Briggs had 
been guilty of a breach of veracity, and he was 
allowed to go unrebuked by the moderator. 
Others thought that the teachings in question 
would lead to evil results and that they could 
only undermine the authority of the Serip- 
tures. In vain were the remonstrances of 
those who bore testimony from personal ex- 
perience to an opposite state of facts, and so 
were also the statements of several of Dr. 
Briggs’s students that he had opened to them a 
conception of the Bible which they had failed 
to obtain in any other way. The witness of 
these same students to the obligations which 
they acknowledged to the accused professor 
was one of the most interesting features of the 
case. 

The position which the denomination has 
thus assumed upon three of the questions at 
issue is in the interest of the narrow party in 
the church. Before the two views, or schools 
of thought, have been allowed to exist side by 
side. Now the assembly has put itself on rec- 
ord in favor of one side. First and foremost 
is the question of the inerrancy of the “ origi- 
nal autographs.”’ To be sure this phrase has 
been carefully avoided by the use of another 
which leaves large loopholes of escape. This 
was accomplished in spite of the appeal that 
nothing should be done to discredit the ieal 
Bible in favor of an imaginary text about 
which nothing can be known. The assembly 
saw fit to pass three different resolutions upon 
the subject—one in answer to overtures, one 
in explanation of the action in condemnirg 
Dr. Briggs and the third in defense of the 
Bible as it now stands. Resolutions which 
looked to the reaffirmation of the confessional 
doctrine in the words of the Confession and 
catechisms were promptly laid upon the table, 
and yet it was urged that there was no new 
doctrine taught in the deliverance adopted. 
The ground was squarely taken that when the 
mistakes of copyists, translators and printers 
have been eliminated the resulting text ig 
absolutely inerrant. This was done in order 
to meet the objections of those who pleaded 
that the existing Bible should not be branded 
as an imperfect revelation of the will and pur- 
pose of God. Time only will show whether 
the purpose has been gained. 

The second explanatory statement concern- 
ing the ‘‘ sufficiency of the human reason and 
of the church as authorized guides in the mat- 
ter of salvation”’ is only a parody on the doc- 
trine of Dr. Briggs that ‘‘ historically there are 
three great fountains of divine authority, the 
Bible, the church and the reason.’’ The view 
that sanctification is not complete at death, 
but that its processes continue in the middle 
state intermediate between death and the gen- 
eral judgment, is denominated a “ dangerous 
hypothesis, in direct conflict with the plain 
teaching of the divine Word and the utter- 
ance of the standards of our church.”’ This is 
in the interest of the doctrine of an immediate 
and sudden transformation at the moment of . 
death, by which men are changed from imper- 
fection to complete and absolute perfection 
and sanctification... Dr. Briggs offended many 
by declaring the latter view *‘ unethical.” 

In conclusion it can only be said that the 
action of the assembly has been reactionary 
and in the interest of a party in the church in- 
stead of in the interest of reasonable tolera- 
tion. It is said that the world is wide and 
that there is no necessity for Dr. Briggs to re- 
main inside the church. But he persists in so 
remaining even when invited to go by a com- 
mittee of the assembly. The end of the con- 
flict is not yet come though the argument of 
the majority was that in this way and this 


-way alone could ‘‘ permanent peace be at- 


tained.”’ Men will think and study in spite uf 
the edicts of councils and the present is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. C: RB. G: 
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The Home. 
“WHERE HELEN SITS," 


Where Helen sits the darkness is 40 deep, 

No golden sunbeam strikes athwart the gloom ; 
No mother’s smile, no glance of loving eyes, 
wbightens the shadow of that lonely room. 


Vet the clear whiteness of her radiant soul 
Decks the dim walls, like angel vestments shed. 
The lovely light of holy innocence 
Shines like a halo round her bended head, 
Where Helen sits. 


Where Helen sits, the stillness is 40 deep, 
No children’s laughter comes, no song of bird. 
The great world storms along its noisy way, 
But in this place no sound is ever heard. 


Vet do her gentle thoughts make melody 
Sweeter than aught from harp or viol flang; 
And Love and Beauty, quiring each to each, 
Sing as the stars of Eden’s morning sung, 
Where Helen sits. 
—Loaura BE. Richards, in Century. 
“# Helen Keller, deaf, dumb and blind. 
eek oe Be 

It is to be hoped that every woman who 
Visits the World’s Fair will see the clay 
model of the “average woman,’ which 
forms a part of the exhibit sent by Harvard 
University. The figure represents the ac- 
tual average measurement of 5,000 girls and 
women and the result is a hideous revela- 
tion of the deformity of the sex. The 
model will probably be denounced as a cari- 
cature, but the measurements were made 
with the utmost accuracy under the direc- 
tion of Professor Sargent, physical instruc- 
tor at Harvard, and the persons selected for 
the purpose were chosen with strict impar- 
tiality. The figure may provoke anger, 
mirth or incredulity, but it stands, never- 
theless, as a silent witness to the false 
modes of dress which are chiefly responsi- 
ble for the ill-proportioned physique of 
women. The principal weakness appears 
in the waist, which is ridiculously small, 
and in the back which is pitiably devoid of 
strength. This clay creature ought to be 
an eloquent advocate in favor of better phys- 
ical training for the sex and for 4 more 
rational style of dress, particularly for young 
girls. The corresponding male figure, rep- 
resenting the measurements of 10,000 young 
men, shows a fairly good development with 
a deficiency of muscle but plenty of lung 
power. 


The rendering in Greek of Sophocles’s 
play of Antigone, given by thirty-nine stu- 
dents of Vassar College, May 26, under the 
direction of Miss Abby Leach, professor of 
Greek, is indicative that the education of 
woman has reached high watermark and 
that there is no limit to her afabition. The 
play, which lasted fully two hours, was 
given in the Opera House before a most 

_ distinguished assembly, Greek scholars from 
nearly every college in the East being pres- 
ent. Every detail of the old Attic theater 

_ was faithfully imitated—the flat stage with 

_ everything open, the actors and chorus upon 

the same level, the graceful, flowing robes 
and no change of costume. Masks, how- 
ever, were dispensed with, a departure from 
the original which enabled the spectators to 
enjoy the play of emotions upon the mo- 
bile features of the young ladies. An- 

tigone was finely personated by Helen Mil- 

dred Slade of Quincy, who passed the full 


entering Vassar but who desired to gradu- 
ate from an institution capable of granting 


Harvard examinations for women before 


a degree. The final lament was superbly 
rendered, Mendelasohn’s noble music con- 
tributing greatly to the scenic and oratori- 
cal effects. Altogether, it was a splendid 
reproduction of the spirit of antique life, 
rivaling that given by the Harvard students 
in their rendering of dipus Tyrannus given 
in Sanders Theater in 1881. 

A document which it will repay every 
thoughtful parent to peruse is the report of 
the committee on the family presented re- 
cently at the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation through the chairman, Dr. S. W. 
Dike, the other members being Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer and Rev. E. C. Porter. 
The value of the ‘paper lies not so much in 
pointing out the social) evils with which we 
are reasonably familiar, and unite in de- 
ploring, as in its constructive features. 
Take, a6 a single example, the subject of 
Sunday desecration. The writer forcibly 
says that it would be well to reverse, for a 
time, the customary plea in behalf of the 
Sabbath and look to the home asa great 
bulwark of the day of rest. The creation 
of a sense of the worth of the home and of 
an eagerness for its own sacred privileges 
will go far to remove those cravings for in- 
dulgences which now desecrate the Lord’s 
Day. The church may greatly aid in this 
matter by suggesting themes of home in- 
terest such as the stories of a Neesima or a 


Paton, the hymns and music of the church, 


its architecture and painting, any of these 
topics would be a relief from the common- 
place assault upon the Sunday train and its 
concomitants. After warmly commending 
the zeal of the church in developing the 
Sunday school, the missionary concert and 
the Christian Endeavor Society, it is stren- 
uously urged that we take the home, the 
oldest and most blessed of institutions, and 
see what can be done with that. How to 
reach the desired end in the wisest way 
forms the substance of this most able and 
instructive paper. 


BRITISH WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, 


It is to be questioned if any assembly 
during the season of 1893 in London at- 
tracted more attention or decided graver 
issues than that of the Woman’s British 
Temperance Association held last week in 
Memorial Hall. Those who keep in touch 
with all significant reforms have been aware 
that for some time there has existed among 
the constituents of this organization a dis- 
tinct difference of opinion in respect to the 
methods of its conduct. Broadly speaking, 
the one section, representing a majority of 
the executive committee and led by Miss 
Docwra, a well-known British temperance 
worker, desired to keep to the old land- 
marks staked out in 1876, which confined 
the efforts of the association mainly to such 
work as is directly suggested by a total 
abstinence pledge. Their chief inquiry 
seemed to be, ** What have we to do with 
anything else?*’ The other section, recog- 
nizing that-new and better times demand 
new and better manners, considered that 
the hour had come to broaden the work of 
British women by including within its scope 
other allied reforms. Their query was, 
““What have we not to do with all forms 
of evil whose source is intemperance?” 


The latter section, represented by the 
minority of the executive committee, was 
led by Lady Henry Somerset, for the past 
three years president of the association. 
Among her ablest supporters were Mrs. 
Haunah Pearsall Smith and Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, names familiarly dear to Ameri- 
can temperance workers. It is easily seen 
that this discussion involved the question of 
the maintenance, after eight years of affilia- 
tion, of the alliance of the British Woman’s 
Temperance Association with the World’s 
Wace, T..U, 

At a result of this division of opinion 
much confusion and misunderstanding had 
arisen, and the democratic plan was resorted 
to of devoting the first day of the May an- 
nual meeting to an open debate before the 
400 or more delegates assembled from all 
parts of the British Isles. This discussion, 
by a vote of a majority of the delegates, 
should settle the future policy of the asso- 
ciation. Each party was to choose its own 
speaker or speakers, each was to be allowed 
two hours for the presentation of her side 
of the argument, after which the question 
was freely open to any delegate in the con- 
vention. Nothing could be more interest- 
ing, nothing more fair. To the on-looker it 
was 4 scene of both forensic and historic 
interest. A quarter of a century ago it is to 
be questioned if there could have been found 
in the four quarters 6f the globe a large 
body of women whose undivided attention 
could be held without break for an eight 
hours’ discussion of a great moral question, 
when the point at issue was the matter of 
method and appealed chiefly to the logical 
faculties. 

It would be impossible in the limits of a 
paper like this to do justice to a debate oc- 
cupying an entireday. The points adduced 
by the majority party, omitting details of a 
personal character that ought to have had 
no part in the question, were mainly these: 
the possible loss of force through dissipa- 
tion of energies by the do everything pol- 
icy; the unwisdom of grappling with ques- 
tions—é¢, y., social purity, labor questions, 
etc.—whose intricacies were perplexing the 
clearest-headed men; the loss of independ- 
ence that might result from the close fol- 
lowing of a leader; the danger of American- 
izing the work so that it should lose its dis- 
tinct national stamp—Americanize with 
these good women seemed to be synonymous 
with demoralize—the unconstitutionality of 
making any change in methods of work 
without revising the constitution itself. 

Both sides were ably taken, but Lady 
Somerset had two distinct advantages, a 
broader field of discussion and as a repre- 
sentative of the minority the opportunity to 
speak last. To this she wisely added the 
distribution of a printed copy of the defense 
of the minority—for the papers of the oppo- 
sition assumed the form of charges—among 
the delegates and throughout the visitor’s 
gallery, that there might be no misunder- 
standing or wresting of her words in the 
later debate. Since the opposition had 
forced her to deal with personalities she 
raised them to the level of principles, re- 
futing charges with the keenness of one 
versed in points of legal acumen and pre- 
senting her reasons with a cogency and an 
eloquence rarely to be found in either sex. 
I was reminded of what Madam Willard 
said to me at Rest Cottage in Evanston last 


June: ‘‘T hope you have met Lady Somer- 
set. She possesses more clear common sense 
than any woman I have seen in fifty years.” 
Her vindication of the minority was tri- 
umphant; viewed merely as a powerful for- 
ensic effort Lady Henry’s reply was an epoch 
in the story of the evolution of the logical 
powers of women, but looked. upon, as it 
should be, as a defense of principles that 
should underlie all efforts to establish any 
reform or to hasten any victory of truth 
over error it was a masterpiece. 

Like Elizabeth, in a greater reformation, 
she evidently saw that only a bold course 
was the best course, and took it swervelessly 
from the first sentence to the last.. For two 
hours she held her audience as they were 
one woman. In the discussion that ensued 
she controlled with an ease born of natural 
leadership and the patience that recalled 
one of Judge Hawkins’s well-known deci- 
sions on himself after a specially fatiguing 
day at the Old Bailey. He wrote on a slip 
of paper, handing it to a brother judge as 
he passed out, ‘Examination in patience, 
gold medal, Judge Hawkins; honorable men- 
tion, Job.”? For perfect poise and sustained 
serenity throughout the discussion Lady 
Henry certainly won the gold medal. Those 
of us who saw her only in the sunshine of 
an enthusiastic American welcome freely 
gave her our smiles and approval, but the 


handful of Ameri®ans who were permitted, 


to see her under the clouds of misapprehen- 
sion and misinterpretation are henceforth 
as ready to offer her as their own American 
leader, Miss Willard, who sat by her side 
and silently championed her eause, their 
lifelong fealty. The after debate, long, hot, 
divided, resulted at last in a vote of confi- 
dence in the minority, and the following 
morning the sun shone on a revision of seats 
on the platform, for there was a right and 
left wing as in the French Chambers, as 
well as a reversion of ideas in the assembly. 

The opposing candidate for the presi- 
dency wisely withdrew and Lady Somerset 
was returned by a most generous majority. 
This election, it must be remembered, sig- 
nifies much more than the retention of one 
of the noblest women of England as presi- 
dent of the British Woman’s Temperance 
Association, for both parties had definitely 
set forth in a printed scheme the policy 
that was to be adopted in the event of either 
coming to power. It was for this alone 
that Lady Henry strenuously held to her 
position. 

That which would chiefly interest Ameri- 
can temperance workers in this policy is 
that the executive committee hereafter is to 
be trebled in number and made representa- 
tive of all parts of the United Kingdom, 
that the affiliation of the World’s W. C. 
T. U. is reaffirmed and that the way is no 
longer blocked for larger enterprise. The 


British Woman’s Temperance Association - 


is committed by a free vote of its delegates 
to a progressive policy for the future. 
To an American accustomed to notice 


the artistic touch of women in all conven-. 


tions for which they are responsible, noth- 
ing could have looked more cheerless than 
the lofty, unadorned walls of Memorial 
Hall, unilluminated even by a desk bouquet. 
Another figurative brightness failed. Our 
English sisters take things very seriously. 
Many a bright incident or. quick repartee, 
laughter provoking on both sides had this 
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debate been held in America, would have 
cleared the air. It was also noticeable in 
the public meetings held in the direct in- 
terests of the work, where men were fre- 
quently among the speakers, invariably 
these proceeded on supposition that their 
ideas must be presented in a homeopathic 
dose in highly attenuated form. One speaker 
especially, and he was one of the best, inter- 
rupted himself three times to ask if he was 
stating with sufficient simplicity what a ten- 
years child could have easily understood. 
I think I do our English friends no injustice 
either in saying that the American woman 
in convention assembled shows more re- 
spect for the motives of her opponents and 
would hesitate to impugn them without the 
clearest evidence of their falsity, and would 
we not consider it as unparliamentary as 
discourteous to interrupt, on purely emo- 
tional grounds, a speech that had really 
nothing in it to arouse hostility, however 
much it might awaken our disapprobation? 

On the other hand, we may well learn of 
our British sisters of the broad Scotch ac- 
cent and of the soft Southern speech alike 
to enurtiate clearly. Iwas glad to see these 
delegates rightly resent it when occasionally 
there appeared the imposition of a low, un- 
certain utterance, and I admired the auda- 
cious coolness with which every time this 
occurred they insisted that some member 
of stronger vocal powers should repeat what 
had been said. ; 

There was scarcely a moderate generosity 
to ideas that had no cause for banning save 
that they were un-British. A larger freedom 
will come when we cease to label anything, 
even to an idea, ‘‘ Made in Japan, Germany, 
England or America,”’ and only ask, Will it 
enlarge or enrich life? 

That this triumph of the progressive party 
will have great influence in pushing the 
local veto bill and in the forward movement 
of the World’s W. C. T. U. is undeniable. 
A meeting of the latter, held the day after 
the convention of the association, presided 
over by Lady Somerset and. addressed by 
the world’s temperance missionaries, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew and Dr. Kate 
Bushnell, betokened, even so soon, the in- 
creased specific levity of the English tem- 
perance atmosphere. It has been a health- 
ful stirring of the wind. It is only as 
Arthur Hugh Clough so beautifuly phrases 
it in Qua Cursum Ventus, that when our 
canvas is ‘‘drooping”’ that we are “‘side by 
side.”” It is enough if our divergénces do 
not turn us from our final port, and one 
turned from this.stormy convention to be- 
lieve that ‘‘rushing breeze and boundless 
seas”? would at last bring into one haven 
all these earnest temperance women. 

Oxford, Eng., May 11. 
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THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 


BY MRS, M. E. SANGSTER. 


With the children who are old enough to 
go to Sunday school this little talk has less 
concern than with those who are still in the 
nursery, and therefore very much wnder the 
care of the mother herself on the best of 
days. The strictest Sabbatarian, seeing the 
lambs frisk on the hillsides and the colt 
gallop in the pasture, would hardly refuse 
to the tiny people in our homes their right 
to recreation on Sunday, even though the 
play be somewhat restricted and its charac- 
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ter changed from that of the week day fun 
and frolic. Little limbs must have exercise, 
little eyes have something on which to gaze, 
little brains and hands be occupied, and I 
cannot believe that the dear Father in 
heaven frowns upon nursery play. 

At a very early age, howeyer, our babies 
may be taught that the Lord’s Day is by it- 
Self, and that it must be kept in a different 
way from the six days of which it is the 
golden clasp. If the mother can afford it 
she will do well to have a set of Sunday 
playthings kept for use only then, or per- 
haps as a great treat allowed once in a while 
to a little convalescent in the tedium of re- 
covery from illness. These need not be ex- 
pensive. People are mistaken in thinking 
that the element of cost enters largely into 
childish appreciation of toys or other means 
of entertainment. A bible scrap- -book, which 
may easily be made by cutting pictures from 
the illustrated papers and writing or print- 
ing appropriate texts beneath each, makes 
a perfect treasure house for stories, and 
a little box of blocks or a set of Bible 
paper dolls, representing Oriental charac- 
ters dressed by deft fingers in tasteful cos- 
tumes, will keep the dear little people hap- 
pily engaged for many Sundays, particu- 
larly if the freshness and novelty are not 
lost through the taking them out at other 
times. It is a pity that the busy American 
mother, who finds time to’educate her chil- 
dren along broad lines, who cares about 
their development, who gives them every 
possible advantage, often paying for their 
opportunities in her own self-denials, should 
lose the blessed chance every Sunday gives 
to carry on the children’s religious educa- 
tion. It is a pity that we Protestants so 
underestimate the early receptivity of our 
children, letting the world pre-empt the soil 
which should in the very first years be sown 
with the good seed of the kingdom. 

I would have every mother speak to the 
children through the week of Sunday asa 
day of festival. Let the day have special 
privileges—a nicer breakfast, a little treat at 
dinner, an hour’s later sitting-up at night. 
And, since mothers have rights and needs as 
well as children, let it be arranged while the 
latter are very young that fathers and kind 
aunties or a good grandmother shall relieve 
the mothers in their charge, for every one 
needs a share in the dear Sabbath rest. As 
the little ones grow older let them play 
church, or take their books, or the color-box 
which is allowed as a rare indulgence, to a 
corner of the parlor, or a room of their own, 
and carry on their little affairs quietly, for 
they should early be taught that boisterous 
play does not befit the proper ‘cua of the 
Sabbath. 

About taking children to church stare | is 
a difference of opinion, but do let me plead 
for the ‘‘ dear little heads in the pew.’?. The 
little ones may grow weary of the long sit- 
ting still, but their elders in the neighbor-. 
hood will pardon an occasional change of 
position, a little looking about, a kneeling 
on the cushioned pew, or a slipping down 
to a friendly hassock on the floor. The 
habit of church-going is formed only by 
going to church, and in every Christian 
home it should be taken for granted that, 
except in cases of illness, every member of 
the family, down to the little toddler whose 
short steps do not easily keep up with papa’s, 
shall attend the church service. Children 
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enjoy this more than you think and they 
also absorb more than you imagine. There 
are some of us with heads grown gray who 
remember and love certain passages of Scrip- 
ture, because of associations with them 
which date back to our listening to these 
when the pastor of our childhood read them 
impressively in our youthful ears, and no 
child of my acquaintance is not interested 


_in the music, liking, too, to hold the book 


when the ‘big people”? stand up to sing. 
Church-going should never be spoken of as 
apenance in the presence of children, rather 
they should hear of it as a glad service, and, 
above all, as a matter of course, not of 

choice on their part or of caprice, and they 
should be accustomed to go with their par- 
ents to the parents’ church and sit in the 
family pew. 

Anotherthing. Do not suffer criticism or 
disparagement of the minister or the ser- 
mon where little listeners can drink in 
either. Let it be understood that you love 
the minister and revere his office, and al- 
ways speak of him to the children and their 
little friends as God’s servant and your most 
honored acquaintance. The old time rever- 
ence for the clerical functions would better 
come back in this age when reverence is, 
alas! out of fashion. 

You can make Sunday a joyous day in 
your children’s lives and not lessen at all 
the fact that itis a holy day. Try. 


HOW RAYMOND TOOK CARE OF HIS 
SISTER. 


BY SUSAN CURTIS REDFIELD. 


‘“Never see nothin’ like it!”? exclaimed 
Joanna, wiping the perspiration from her 
brow. ‘‘Hurry-scurry, helter-skelter, and 
all ’cause your pa’s English relations is 
comin’,”’ { 

This speech was quite wasted on little 
Raymond, who stood gazing in silent rap- 
ture op the row of cream tarts on the kitchen 
table. - 

“But Joanna, dear,’? he said at last, 
‘‘seems to me there aren't enough cream 
tarts.” ; 

“Well,” replied Joanna, after she had 
carefully counted them off twice on her 
fingers, ‘‘ there isn’t so many as they’d orter 
be. Truth is, sweetheart, I’ve had an acci- 
dence and these be.all that. was saved from 
the wreck,”’ ; 

““O, Joanna, dear,’ wailed Raymond, 
**Nursey has sick headache, so I must take 
care of baby at dinner time. There won’t 
be a tart left for me.” 

‘Yes, there will,” said Joanna, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘They’]l be expectin’ the ices and 
fruit and coffee, and they’ll eat sparin’ of 
them tarts.’’ 

Raymond shook his head, dejectedly. 

‘*I don’t suppose they’ve ever seen any 
of those tarts in England and they’ll be a 
great treat to them.”’ 

, Well,”? responded Joanna, 
surely leave one for manners.”’ 

“Who is manners, Joanna, dear?’ in- 
quired Raymond, anxiously. 

“Why, manners ain’t nobody,’’ said Jo- 
anna, a little impatiently. ‘‘Manners is 
jest—why—why manners is polite behavin’, 
of course.’’ 

“I'm afraid’’— began Raymond. 

“Now see here,” cried Joanna, pausing 
in her occupation of frosting some small 


“ they'll 
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cakes, ‘‘I hain’t been much in what is 
called society, but I know a thing or two 
for all that. I know that folks of quality, 
like your pa’s sisters, would never take the 
last tart. And now, Master Raymond, I 
want you to get right out of my kitchen.” 

Raymond was opening his mouth to reply 
when Sarah appeared and carried him off to 
the scene of his labors. 

‘““The baby is asleep,’’ said Sarah, ‘‘ and 
if you don’t disturb her she will like enough 
sleep two hours.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Raymond, dreamily, already 
quite absorbed in a new book, and Sarah 
went away. 

All went well for about fifteen minutes; 
then Maud opened her eyes and began to 
ery. In vain did Raymond rock the cradle 
and sing The Mulligan Guards. ‘‘ Nursey 
always makes the room dark when she will 
not go to sleep,’’ said Raymond to himself, 
“but I could never pull down that window 
shade,”’ 

As his eyes wandered aimlessly and hope- 
lessly about they fell on an immense, o!d- 
fashioned bureau in an adjoining room. A 
great drawer from which Mrs. Alton’s best 
dress had recently been taken stood invit- 
ingly open. 

“Just the thing!’’ exclaimed Raymond, 
clapping his hands. ‘It will be dark 
enough in that drawer, ard she’ll go to 
sleep right away.” 

He succeeded, after much pvlling and 
pushing, in bringing the cradle quite close 
to the open drawer, and then prepared to 
make the transfer of the baby. That proved 
to be a more difficult feat than he had 
imagined. The back of her neck was not 
quite as stiff as could have been desired, 
and she writhed and wriggled in a manner 
that was decidedly exciting to Raymond’s 
nerves. He trembled very much and the 
perspiration stood out upon his little face 
when Maud’s head reached the bottom of 
the drawer quite in advance of the rest of 
her small person. 

Raymond drew a long breath after he had 
laid the baby down, and then proceeded to 
close the drawer, carefully holding down 
the little fists which were frantically beat- 
ing the air. Tired out at last with her 
struggles and cries Maud lay quite still on 
her hard bed. Then Raymond crept softly 
out of the room, and away he ran down the 
back stairs and into the kitchen to see for 
himself how it fared with the cream tarts. 

Joanna stood on the doorstep with her 


back toward him, fanning herself with her. 


apron. The pantry door was ajar, as if to 
invite him to enter. He opened the door 
and stepped in and discovered, to his de- 
light, that the slide between the dining- 
room and pantry was not quite closed 
either. Raymond applied his eye at once to 
the crack and gazed with dismay at the 
platter of tarts. There were only two left 
and Mr, Alton was actually putting one of 
them on Miss Maud’s plate. Raymond 
stared at the remaining tart as if his very 
life were centered in its white frosting. 
Suddenly he felt quite faint and his head 
swam, for his papa lifted the last tart upon 
the broad silver knife and put it on grand- 
ma’s plate. 

A moment later a shrill little voice cried 
out, sharply: ‘‘O, Joanna, dear, the last tart 
is gone, manners and all!”’ 

‘Mrs, Alton turned quite pale and looked 
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at Sarah, who hastily retired from the din- 
ing-room. In an instant the maid returned, 
crying, in great excitement, ‘‘O, madam, 
the cradle is empty!”’ 

Away went papa and mamma, ‘‘ manners 
and all,’ to see for themselves if this start- 
ling intelligence could be true. And finally 
the grandparents and guests joined in the 
search. Of course baby Maud cried at the 
very moment when the situation was becom- 
ing desperate, and Raymond was discovered 
in the cellar just as his father was about to. 
summon the police. Mr. Alton insisted that 
all should return to the dining-room for ices 
and coffee while he remained in his room 
with his son. The bureau drawer was still 
wide open, and Mr. Alton motioned to Ray- 
mond to crawl in. The child obeyed in 
silence. Mr. Alton nearly closed the drawer 
and then sat down in. the room with his 
watchinhis hand. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
passed, but still Raymond uttered not a word. 

‘*How do you like it in there?”’ inquired 
Mr. Alton. 

‘Well,’ replied a queer, hollow little 
voice, ‘‘I couldn’t expect to be quite as com- 
fortable in here as baby, you know, because 
I am so large, but,’’ he added, cheerfully, 
““don’t you worry about me, papa, I'm get- 
ting along very well.” 

From that moment Mr. Alton could never 
fully persuade himself that Raymond did 
not enjoy the bureau drawer, but mamma 
knew her little boy bettef and had no doubt 
that he felt his punishment keenly. 

That evening, when Mrs. Alton had her 
usual bedtime talk with Raymond, she be- 
gan by asking him to give the Golden Text 
for last Sunday. Raymond, in a very sub- 
dued tone, repeated these words: ‘‘‘ He that 
is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much.’ ”’ d 

‘* Last Sunday my dear little boy was so 
anxious to prove himself faithful in little 
things,’ continued mamma, ‘ that he was 
only afraid that this week would bring no 
opportunities. Doyou know what that long 
word means, my darling? ”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’’ replied Raymond, with 
his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

‘Raymond, you have had your opportu- 
nity and you have thrown it away,’’ said 
Mrs. Alton, gravely. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ responded the child again, 
by this time attentively studying the gilt 
picture molding. ‘‘Sha’n'tI ever find this 
opportunity again?” 

‘“Not this one,’’ answered his mamma; 
“it is gone forever. Do you think that 
papa and mamma will ever dare to give you 
another when you proved yourself so un- 
faithful this morning?”’ 

‘“‘O, yes,” said Raymond, gaining confi- 
dence, ‘‘I’m sure you will. Only, please, 
mamma, dear, don’t have cream tarts at the 
same time.”’ 

‘* My little boy will have many stronger 
temptations, if he lives, than cream tarts,”’ 
said Mrs, Alton, ‘‘and he must be brave-and 
true enough to be faithful in spite of them. 
An unfaithful little boy is likely to grow 


into an untrustworthy big boy and an un- 


trustworthy big boy is quite sure to make a 
bad man.”’ . 
Raymond looked very sober. ‘‘I don’t 
want to be a bad man,”’ he said, ‘I want 
to be exactly like my papa. I suppose he is 


always faithful, isn’t he, mamma?” 


“He may speak for himself,’ said Mrs. 
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Alton, smiling and turning toward her hus- 
band, who had just entered the room. 

Mr. Alton did not laugh, he did not even 
smile, as he looked down into the earnest 
face of his little son. He lifted the child in 
his arms and sat down upon the lounge with 
him, holding him quite closely. 

““My son,’’ he said, ‘‘I have known of 
only one boy who was always faithful—that 
was the boy Jesus. I have known of only 
one man who was always faithful—that was 
the man Jesus. All that you and I can do, 
Raymond, is to try to be as much like Him 
as possible.” 


A LAY HYMN. 


Come Thou again. The world grows old, 
And Faith’s fire wanes and hearts grow cold; 
The years defraud Thee of Thy due; 

Come Thou, and, coming, make things new. 


But shouldst Thou come again indeed 
With a new name and modern creed, 
Hearts which are loyal to Thee still 
Might doubt Thy new revealéd will. 


And Thou, with Thy enfranchised word, 
Not peace wouldst bring us but a sword; 
And all Thy former gracious past 
Might rise to hinder Thee at last. 


Yet come. The mystic beat of Time, 

The dead years’ measured march sublime, 
The very truths Thy voice first taught, 
Grown sovereign, bring Thy power to naught. 


Each weary age deceasing brings 

Dust of dead creeds and soulless things, 

So that no more our souls discern 

Through their thick haze Thy precepts burn. 


Dead thoughts which ere Thy earthly years 
Had marred the race with lust and tears 
Arraign Thy word, Thy life, Thy love, 

Thy cross on earth, Thy throne above. 


And some have sought in hopeless pain 
The sties of pagan sense again, 

And in Thy place would fain install 
False gods with foulness for their all. 


And some, with wandering fires grown blind, 
The face of Godhead no more find, 

And are content, rejecting Thee, 

Aimless and rudderless to be; 


While others, since so weak we are, 
With death so near and heaven so far, 
Elect to quench the thirst within 
With poison draughts of sense and sin. 


Come Thou. Tho’ brief to heaven appears 
The sum of nigh two thousand years, 

To lives like ours, which fleet so fast, 
They stretch a long abysmal past. 

Come, if Thou wilt, with wider creed, 

To meet and satisfy our need; 

Or, if Thou wilt, come now as then, 

And fill the hungry hearts of men. 


Nor once, but often, come and fire 
Cold hearts, and doubting minds inspire, 
And from its depths of misery 
Lift a despairing world to Thee. 
—Lewis Morris, in the Christian World. 
ee  _t 


THE COLUMBIAN BELL. 


As Moses had to restrain the people from 
bringing any more offerings for the old Jew- 
‘ish tabernacle so the edict has gone forth 
that no more relics will be received for 
the famous. Columbian bell which will be 
cast today at Troy, N.Y. Contributions of 
articles, some of them of great historic 
value, have been flowing in steadily for sey- 
eral weeks, one of the latest being from the 
wife of President Dole of Hawaii, who, with 
a package of metal, sent $10 toward the 
expense of casting the bell. The foundry 
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will be connected with the White House by 
an electric wire and Mrs. Cleveland will 
press the button which starts the flow of 
metal. The bell will have three inscrip- 
tions. Around the crown the words: ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good. will toward men’’; encircling the 
mouth: ‘Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof”’; 
and in the center: ‘‘ A new commandment I 
give unto you that ye love one another.”’ 
SOS eas OER 


NOBLE SELF-CONTROL. ~ 
There is, perhaps, no trait of character 
which commands our admiration more than 
self-control. It is an essential element in 


courage, a quality which boys usually rank _ 


highest in the list of virtues. A fine illus- 
tration of self-restraint was given at one 
time by Prof. Moses G. Farmer, the eminent 
electrician who invented the fire-alarm sys- 
tem and who died recently in Chicago. 
Many years ago it was impossible to get in 
this country fine copper wire covered with 
silk which he needed in making some im- 
portant scientific experiments. So he sent 
to London for the article and it came to the 
Boston custom house put up ina tin case. 
None of the officials, on its arrival, could 
imagine what the case contained and so they 
decided to open it. One of their number, 
therefore, took a hatchet and chopped into 
it in such a manner as to ruin utterly the 
fine wire. It was a most exasperating 
deed, the more so as Professor Farmer was 
obliged to pay the duty just the same, but 
not an impatient word escaped his lips. 
This was characteristic of the man and no 
less noteworthy than the incident which is 
told of Carlyle who, when a maidservant 
threw into the fire his manuscript of the 
French Revolution, representing twenty 
years’ labor, uttered not a word of reproach. 
Solomon was about right in saying that he 
who ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city. 


—<—- 


HYGIENIC HINTS. 


—— A common carelessness, but one which 
invites malaria, is to allow flowers to stand in 
vases until the stems and foliage emit an un- 
pleasant odor. The water should be changed 
every day and it is a good plan to strip off the 
foliage below the point of immersion. 


—— Bath sponges should be dried in the 
open air in summer and by artificial heat in 
winter. 
box or bag, except when traveling makes this 
a necessity. After a sponge has been used it 
should be thoroughly washed in warm, soapy 
water, rinsed in cold water and then squeezed, 
not wrung, as dry as possible. <A wire basket 
forms a convenient receptacle for keeping it 
after being dried. 


—— In closing the house for the summer let 
particular attention be paid to the cellar, re- 
moving every particle of animal or vegetable 
matter, or whatever is liable to gather damp- 
ness. A decayed vegetable, or the least mor- 
sel of bread or meat left to decompose, is suffi- 
cient to breed serious illness. Moths running 
rampant above stairs are less to be dreaded 
than the unseen!but pestilential gases gener- 
ated in the cellar if anything is neglected there. 


—— It is best not to get into a panic over 
the fear of microbes. An eminent medical 
authority says that food and drink absolutely 
free from microbes are not desirable. There 
are myriads of wholesome as well as deadly 
ones and our food and bodies swarm at-all 
times with the kinds which serve a good pur- 
pose, their development being essential to the 


Never inclose them when wet in a 
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disintegration and normal digestion of food 
Distilled water, so safe during epidemics, is 
not nearly so useful to the body as a solvent 
and common carrier as undistilled water. . 


—— The summer season is always dreaded 
by the mothers of little children on account of 
the prevalence of diarrhea, which is worse 
when the heat is great and there is mutch 
moisture in the air. The best remedies, ac- 
cording to the Journal of Hygiene, are pre- 
ventive ones. Keep the child in pure air and 
its digestive organs healthy by proper food 
and there is little danger. Healthy gastric 
juice destroys the bacteria before they can do 
any harm, digests them and turns them into 
food. If the gastric juice is weak, instead of 
being destroyed, they grow and multiply and 
overwhelm the delicate organisms of the child. 


—— The cholera has been postponed on this 
side of the Atlantic, says Dr. Felix L. Oswald, 
by the interposition of an unusually severe 
winter. Undoubtedly the imported germs of 
the tenacious disease are not dead but slum- 
ber, and the danger from the epidemic in the 
Central States is likely to begin about the 
middle of July. But scrupulous cleanliness 
of person and surroundings, regular habits, 
proper attention to the purity of water and 
milk supplies and the absence of fear will 
greatly lessen the probability of an attack. 
Let it be remembered, also, that the contagion 
of cholera cannot be communicated by means 
of the respiratory organs. 

—— 


Which is longer ? 


To the eye the lower of the above, No. 
2, seems to be the longer, but actual 
measurement proves it fo be precisely 
the same length as No, 1. 

Zo the eye, bread, cake or bis- 
cuit made with an Alum or Ammonia 
baking powder may /ook very nice, 


but made with * 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


it will be finer grained, will keep 
moist and fresh longer, and will not 
have a bitter or unpleasant -taste; 
and above all, it will be perfectly 
wholesome. Copyright. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


- which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

ee Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, : nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_ W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
H! Thatis the first word you 
4 will speak as you begin to 
9) read this Corner! This de- 

sign for an initial was sent by 

ay a gentleman in Western Mas- 

a sachusetts ‘‘ as a capital sug- 
NG gestion for your Despotic 
& Foreman,’’ and we owe him 
z our obligations. @! it is a 
2 capital letter for our object 
—odd, original and occur- 

0 ring opportunely to occupy 
(once only) its own order in opening our 
olio. It gives me occasion, too, to report the 


OKAYAMA ORPHANAGE OFFERINGS. 


They have reached the amount necessary to 
keep one little Japanese child in the asylum 
for a whole year, with a small surplus 
toward another orphan, or the Children’s 
Fresh Air Fund (which, you know, we al- 
ways remember every summer), or some 
other good object. By this time it must 
have almost reached its destination at the 
opposite side of the globe. In due time we 
shall, of course, hear from the missionary or 
his children or Mr. Ishii about it. I ac- 
knowledge offerings (in addition to those 
already mentioned) from W. E. H., Crom- 


well, Ct.; a lady in Maynard, Mass.; N. P.B., 


Holyoke; B. C., Woburn; G. B. K., Spring- 
field; the H. children, Andover; Bertha and 
Hattie B., West Upton; B. P. K., Methuen; 
Addison and Francis B., Andover; Joseph F., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Mrs. D., Derby Line, Vt. 

The war relics have been sent accord- 
ing to the terms specified. So these 1000 
bonds, which altogether were equal to Q, 
have been sold for 2000, and done far more 
good than if they had been disposed of at 
par in 1865 and helped to prolong the War 
of the Rebellion! I will add that I have re- 
ceived (for you relic hunters) in aid of this 
fund, beside the $20 note already described, 
a $5 Virginia treasury note of 1862, a 25-cent 
United States fractional currency note of 
1874, and a $2 note of the State of Massachu- 
setts Bay of 1780, signed by Colonel Loammi 
Baldwin, whose name is perpetuated in the 
Baldwin apple. Do you want them? 

This about the Japanese children reminds 
me to tell you that I have just heard that the 
members of the Girls’ School at Broosa, the 
well-known missionary station in Turkey, 
played with great zest at asocial gathering in 
the missionary’s house the Kit-su-ne-ken, or 
Japanese fox-game, described and illus- 
trated in the Home, Feb. 23. I little thought 
when I asked any who played it to report 
how they liked it that the first response 
would .come from ja company of Greek and 
Armenian students on the slope of ancient 
Mt. Olympus! As next Sunday is ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Sunday’’ I think I will read youa 
few extracts from 

CHILDREN’S LETTERS. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Lucy and I belong to 
the Y. P. S. C. E. It was formed after the 
‘‘Christian crusaders’’ were here. The meet- 
ings are Tuesday evenings. We have begun 
_ the daily Bible readings in the Handbook. 

i Yours truly, NATHAN H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I always go to Sunday 
school. I have a good teacher—a young man. 
I belong to the Junior Society. Mamma calls 
it a ‘‘Try-Company.” I think it helps me to 
do right. Mamma and I read the daily read- 
ings in the Handbook together. 

CLARENCE L. 


Dear Mr. Martin: +I go to the church that 
George Peabody gave in memory of his mother. 


The Congregationalist 


I belong to a missionary society; it is named 
the Wide Awake Society. We children get 
the older people to take mite boxes and we 
call them our honorary members. Our oldest 
honorary member died [in February], 102 years 
old. We children all loved Mrs. Braman and 
she loved our Wide Awake Society. 

, Lizzie §. 

SHERBROOKE, P. Q. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . .. 1 go to the academy 
here ‘and study Latin and French, as well as 
English. There is also a public library and 
free reading-room, and I appreciate them after 
my year in the woods of Maine. The boys 
call me Yank,” but I do not mind it. I go 
to the Sabbath school and am a member of 
the Junior Christian Endeavor Society. 

Yours respectfully, Matcotm M. 
VERMONT. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight years old 
and would like to join the Corner. Mamma 
said she thought that you would not like to 
receive a letter written on Sunday, but I told 
her that I thought that was the best time to 
write letters—don’t you think so? 

Yours truly, WiLLte H. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I ought to have written 
you before but I have had examples to do 
after supper and I have a bicycle which I like 
to ride before supper. I have thought of it on 
Sundays but thought that it was not a very 
good time to write about stamps. Good-by. 

Ropert K. 

The Sunday question is before us now, 
surely! To begin with Willie’s case, he 
should have followed what his mother 
““thought’’ rather than what he himself 
“thought.” If she advised him not to 
write on Sunday that should have settled it. 
It is always safe, it is always right, to follow 
a good mother’s judgment and wishes, in 
that matter or any other matter. Many a 
grown-up boy—and many a grown-up man, 
too—remembers with sad heart the times 
when he went contrary to a dear mother’s 
charge or counsel. No, I do not think Sun- 
day is ‘‘ the best time to write letters.’’ The 
Sabbath is the time to rest from week day 
work and week day amusement, the time 
to worship the Lord in His holy temple, 
the time for studying His Bible, and for 
‘* Christian endeavor’’ of any kind. 

Is it always wrong, then, to write letters on 
Sunday? Robert’s ‘“‘thought”’ was a sensi- 
ble one in the matter—that it was not a good 
time to write about the Hawaiian and New- 
foundland stamps he wanted! To write 
about business and bargains and sports 
would not be any change from other days. 
But a boy away at school could perhaps do 
nothing better, after the meetings and read- 


ing of the day were over, than write to his |. 


mother, as no doubt the mother at home, fol- 
lowing her boy in her loving thought, might 
be doing at the same time to him. I often 
write to some boy—in Texas or Georgia or 
Japan—on Sunday evening; but not about 
collections or baseball, any more than I 
would talk about those things if they should 
call upon me that évening. I think it is 
right for me to talk with them (on paper) 
about things that would tend to help them 
in their difficulties—perhaps in their tempta- 
tions. Christ was Lord of the Sabbath and 
it is well to notice carefully how He kept 
the day holy and ‘‘ follow His steps.” 

I am very sorry that the managers of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago persist in their de- 
termination to open the exposition on Sun- 
day, merely to make more money. If they 
succeed in doing so the duty of Christian 
people there will be clear on that day—Isa. 
58: 18 suggests it. Very many Christian 
people will doubtless decide to stay away 
from Chicago altogether. Mr, MARTIN. 
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Give - THE - BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
for all 
The Best Foo condi= 


tions of Child life. Dyspepties, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 


WOOLRICH & CO., = - 


These two words are 
known to every well 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as. designating the 
oldest, purest, best 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon ; 


Extract ol Beet. 


Palmer, Mass. 


n cases of diarrhea 
is incomparably better 
than brandy or strong 
liquors 


 SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 


tions. 
ON 
LABEL 


AND GET ; 
THE CENUINE 


Beware of Imita 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 

OF 


SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


. stage. Deductit when ordering. Factory es. 
en Ca Dy, 305 High St., Providence, BR. I. 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 18. Mal. 3: 1-12. 


MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The one reason which attracts Christians to 
the study of the history of the Jews and to 
their writings above all other books is to be 
found in their thoughts of the coming king- 
dom and the coming king. Their prophets 
warned them of the sins and perils of their 
own time and sought to reform the nation, but 
one purpose appears above all others in their 
teachings—to show with ever increasing dis- 
tinctness the Light of the world who was to 
come. These great outlines of Messianic 
prophecy should be permanently in the mind 
of every teacher and student of the Bible. I 
mention here the most prominent of them as 
landmarks and guides. The Old Testament 
foretells: 

In the beginning of the revelation of God to 
men the coming of the Messiah through the 
human race [Gen. 3:15]. ‘‘The seed of the 
woman.”’ 4 

In the time of Abraham the nation through 
which He was to come [Gen. 22: 18]. ‘In thy 
seed.” 

In the time of Jacob the tribe which was to 
bring Him into the world [Gen.49: 10]. ‘‘The 
scepter shall not depart from Judah... till 
He come.”’ 

In the time of David His family is pointed 
-out [2 Sam. 7: 16]. Nathan said to. David, 
“Thine house and thy kingdom shall be made 
sure forever before thee: thy throne shall be 
established forever.’”’ Still more clear is the 
prophecy of Isaiah more than three centuries 
later [Isa. 11: 1]: ‘‘ There shall come forth a 
shoot out of the stem of Jesse,” ete. 

In the time of Micah, the town is named 
[Mic. 5: 2]. ‘*Thou, Bethlehem.” 

The last prophet of the Old Testament points 
out His forerunner and the purpose of His 
coming in our lesson for today. Then we pass 
over from the Old Testament to the New and 
find, in the revelation to His mother, the per- 
son through whom He was to come [Luke 1: 
30], “‘ Fear not, Mary,” etc. In the revelation 
to the angels the day is announced [Luke 2: 
11], “‘There is born to you this day,’’ and 
lastly, through the star, the very place is 
pointed out [Matt.2: 9], ““Thestar ... came 
and stood over where the young child was.” 

It helps us much to understand the Bible to 
keep these passages in mind. They show that 
the fundamental principle of the Old Testa- 
ment is the Messianic idea, first announced in 
the promise that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head, then originating the 
ancient covenant, giving divine significance 
to the Mosaic ritual, shaping typical persons 
and events, directing the religious history of 
the chosen nation, inspiring the prophets to 
speak with increasing distinctness and confi- 
dence of the Messiah, till the fullness of time 
came and the seed of the woman was born in 
the person of Jesus, God manifest in the flesh, 
the one true, propitiatory sacrifice, the resur- 
rection and the life, the head of the everlast- 
ing kingdom of God. This general glance at 
the prophecies enables us to approach intelli- 
gently the special prophecy of our lesson, 
which foretells: 

1. Messiah’s messenger [v.1]. The last prophet 
of the Old Testament points across the 400 
years of struggle and weary waiting and baf- 
fled hopes to one who should proclaim the 
Messiah as at hand and introduce Him to His 
nation. The only name of the prophet was 
““my messenger.”” The name of the prophet 
who first introduced the new era was J ohn, 
“ Jehovah’s gift.” The voices of Malachi and 
John blend across the centuries, proclaiming 
the coming of the Lord. Mark mentions John 
as fulfilling Malachi [Mark 1: 12]. Zacharias 
foresaw that this mission .had fallen on his 


son [Luke 1: 76]. Jesus declared that John 
was the long expected messenger [Matt. 11: 
10]. So wonderfully is the Old Testament 
joined to the New Testament in a divine unity. 

Always God is preparing the way for the 
coming of the Lord, even in lands where His 
name is yet unknown. For many years Dr. 
Blodgett waited in China, unable to preach 
because the laws of that country sealed his 
lips, yet praying and studying the language 
and watching for his opportunity. So many 
another, who would have chosen to be a Bar- 
nabas or Paul, has been as a John the Baptist. 
But his work has been as necessary to the 
kingdom of God as that of those who have 
been prominent in that kingdom. 

2. Messiah’s coming [v. 1]. Jesus declared 
that as John was the promised messenger, so 
He was Himself the angel of the covenant. 
His coming was sudden. Though the Jews 
sought Him and prayed for His coming, they 
did not recognize Him when He came. Only 
Simeon and Anna knew Him when He entered 
the temple. The Jews repudiated the princi- 
ples of the kingdom He came to setup. They 
looked for a conqueror mounted on a horse, 
which was the animal used in war. The 
Messiah rode into Jerusalem sitting on an 
ass—the animal used in time of peace—and 
they rejected Him. . His comings were a con- 
stantsurprise. His claim that His only throne 
was in the hearts of those who loved Him, 
that His only weapon was the truth and His 
only aim to bring lives into obedience to Goad 
and union with Him, startled and antagonized 
them. Christ’s coming overthrows prejudices, 
ambitions, opinions, purposes. To no people 
is His appearance a greater shock than to 
those who have thought most about His 
coming. 

3. Messiah’s work [vs. 2-9]. It was not to 
drive out the Romans, as the Jews had hoped 
it would be; it was to purify the Jews. He 
came, not to conquer their enemies, but to 
test and cleanse their characters. Truth is 
finally to win in this world, and those who 
best understand and most perfectly live the 
truth are to be conquerors. ‘ He shall purify 
the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and 
silver,” said the old prophet. ‘He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire: 
whose fan is in His hand, and He will thor- 
oughly cleanse His threshing floor,” said the 
new prophet. 

What was His cleansing tobe? It was to 
smite sorcerers, those who substitute super- 
stition for religion and take advantage of 
men’s fears of the unknown to gain influence 
over them and money from them. It was to 
punish those who make light of the sanctity 
of family life. It was to drive out perjurers, 
dishonest employers, those who cheat widows 
and orphans, who gain by fraud the rights of 
strangers and who regard not Jehovah’s laws. 
The prevalent sins of today-the Messiah came 
to purge out from the Jewish nation; and 
now He is still a swift witness against those 
who commit these sins. It is a comfort to 
know that the crying evils of our time have 
Christ for their enemy. His might is pledged 
to destroy them, and He is not unmindful of 
the way in which they flourish. ; 

But, further, His purifying work is to make 
those who profess to believe in God true to 
their profession. Those who have ceased to 
attend public worship, who have withdrawn 
their support of the Lord’s house, and of Chris- 
tian work at home and of missionary work, 
says the prophet, have robbed God. In those 
days the tithes were taxes, but were often 
evaded. Beyond them were the. offerings 
which expressed the love of the people for 
God and for His work. They refused what 
was due to the worship of God and to the poor, 
and a curse rested on them as robbers of God. 

No one can cheat God and not bring on 
himself a curse. His faith will wane, his 
highest aspirations will disappear, his ideals 


of life will shrivel, and often, too, his capacity 
for business as well as his enjoyment of it 
will grow less. 

4. Messiah’s blessings [v. 10-12]. ‘Return 
unto Me, and I will return unto you, saith the 
Lord of hosts.”” The promise of the prophet 
was that if men would be honest with God 
they should be prosperous and their pros- 
perity should make Jews honored by all the 
nations. This is one prominent and glorious 
part of the good tidings which Christ brought. 
He came to right wrongs, ‘‘to preach good 
tidings to the poor, to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised.” Every 
one who works with Him to these ends is 
doing his part to make ours a delightsome 
land. Men who do right and love their fellow- 
men are delightsome. The land in which they 
live is blessed. The society in which the law 
of Christ is supreme is the ideal society. To 
secure these things Christ: came. These are 
the ends of missionary work. They are prom- 
ised to the people of God. Let us hasten the 
day of their coming to all the earth. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


The truth to be taught through this lesson 
may be made to come within the range of a 
child’s experience by some story. Perhaps it 
may be of a boy whose father gave him a piece 
of ground to cultivate. The boy was to have 
all that he could raise to sell for his own 
spending money, save one-tenth which he was 
to give to his father for the use of the land. 
The boy planted squash seeds and corn and 
potatoes and melons. Everything came up 
well and grew finely, for it was good land. 
When harvest time came there were melons 
and squashes to sell, and corn and potatoes. 
Suppose the boy should sell everything and 
keep all the money for himself. Would’nt 
you say that he had robbed his father? Why? 
Do you think he could be trusted with land 
another year? Could any one trust him if he 
did not keep his bargain ? 

Early in the year we learned of a people 
whom God had brought into a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Every. blessing was 
promised this nation as long as they obeyed 
God and walked in His ways. A part of their 
service to Him was to give every year toward 
His worship in the temple a tithe, or a tenth 
of all they possessed. If a man’s harvest had 
been good, he would have more corn or more 
grapes to sell and so he would have more to 
bring for his offering to the Lord. 

And the harvest could only be rich when 
God had sent the sun to shine upon the slum- 
bering seeds and vines and His rain to call 
them to grow. So whatever was raised on 
the land anywhere would really belong to 
God. But He only asked for one-tenth of it. 
You would suppose that every man would be 
glad to give that, as he prospered. But some 
of these people of long ago forgot to bring 
their tithes. They forgot to keep the Com- 
mandments and to walk in God’s ways. You 
remember what happened. They were sent 
away to a strange country, where their life 
was like a hard school in which they were to 
learn lessons of obedience and trust and love. 
And when their lesson was learned then God 
allowed them to come back home. (Recall 
the rebuilding of the temple, the strengthen- 
ing of the walls and the work of Nehemiah 
and Ezra.) If the land was to be the king- 
dom of God again, and He was to reign there, 
what must the people do? Bring out the 
different points, as suggested by verses 5-10, 


and write: — 
FEAR Gop. 
Br PURE. AND ALL NATIONS SHALL CALL 
BE TRUE. .YOU BLESSED. 
BE Just. 


BRING IN FHE TITHES, 


§ June 1908 


Show how God does open the windows of 
heaven and pour out blessings on the land. 
What has He given you? What must you 
give Him? Do you remember that all you 
have comes from God, and you rob Him if 
you refuse to give what He claims? 


———— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


. Topic, June 11-17. God in the Natural World. 


Job 38: 18-35; Ps. 104: 10-27; 148. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, June 18-24. Missionary Meeting. Mal. 
3: 1-12. 

While in a certain sense we are all mission- 
aries and need the incentive of a missionary 
meeting in our own work for Christ, the de- 
sign in the occasional devotion of an. entire 
evening to this topic is to direct our thought 
to the regions beyond our immediate sphere 
of effort, to bring before our vision our breth- 
ren and sisters far out/on the skirmish line on 
the frontier of our own land and, more particu- 
larly, in foreign countries, to widen our sym- 
pathies until we enter into Christ’s great de- 
sire to see of the travail of His soul. From the 
start Christian Endeavor has sought to keep 
the foreign field before the minds and upon 
the hearts of the young people, and right 
worthily have many of them responded, offer- 
ing not only their substance but themselves 
for the forwarding of the world-wide work of 
the gospel. But such is the pressure of that 
which is present and near, so much of our 
time and strength is taxed for pushing various 
lines of service here at home, that, be our in- 
tentions never so good, our enthusiasms are 
liable to cool. So these missionary meetings 
come now and then to aid us to a more intelli- 
gent and fruitful devotion to foreign missions. 

The question at once arises, How can we 
Secure and maintain a steady and general in- 
terest in the Christianizing of distant lands? 
Facts make good fuel. Zeal is often in pro- 
portion to knowledge. Ignorance of the past 


victories of the cross, of its present triumphs, ~ 


of the conditions under which our representa- 
tives abroad work, is the chief reason for the 
apathy and indifference so prevalent in the 
churches. The world is wide and it is not 
easy to keep posted in reference to the whole 
field, but-why would it not be a good plan for 
each of us to select some single country or 
mission in that country, or even some one 
phase of the work in a particular mission? 
Then find out all one can about the origin and 
progress of Christian influences there and re- 
port from time to time the advances of the 
kingdom, or make a specialty of missionary 
biographies and come under the spell of this 
most fascinating literature. If in every soci- 
ety half a dozen members would interest 
themselves thus in special fields, the example 
would be contagious and foreign missionary 
ardor would soon be at a white heat. 

Another way to stimulate a personal inter- 
est in missions is to give toward their support. 
Already many Christian Endeavorers do this 
on Christian Endeavor Day and they know 
how beneficially it reacts on them. Some one 
says that the reason why some people do not 
have much interest in foreign missions is that 


_ they do not put enough principal into them. 


“The foreign missionary cause,” says some 
one else, “‘is like a highwayman. It takes 
every Christian by the hand and demands his 
money or his life.” And still another im- 
mense help is the constant attempt to be a 
missionary in one’s own sphere. The persons 
most interested in the salvation of men on the 
other side of the globe are usually most active 
and useful in circles where their personal 


lives find expression. 


‘established, 
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Parallel verses: 1 Chron. 29: 9, 14; Isa. 42: 
4; 51: 5; Matt. 9: 36-38; Mark 16: 15; Acts 
13: 2-4; 22: 21; 28: 28; Rom. 10: 12-15; 2 Cor. 
9: 6, 7; Gal. 6; 2; .2'Tim. 4: 17, 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Recent letters from the Micronesian Mission 
bring news of the annual tour of the Morning 
Star among the various groups of islands. 
Our missionaries report that they found many 
things to encourage them, while not a few of 
the persons whom they trusted have gone 
astray. It is two years since the Marsnall 
Islands had been visited but this year a suc- 
cessful tour was made and three new stations 
The preachers and teachers are 
all natives who have been prepared in our 
training schools. They have proved so stead- 
fast that a remarkably good report comes from 
this group in spite of the interference and Op- 
position of the Germans by whom these islands 
are occupied. They have shown not only lack 
of sympathy but real hostility to evangelical 
work. 


A letter from Mr. Rand in regard to the 
work at Mokil tells of success beyond their 
expectations. In the four terms of school 
there was an average of seventy pupils, twelve 
of whom were in the Training School. The 
Mokil church contributed over sixty-six dol- 
lars to the board as well as labor and native 
food for the missionaries worth more than 
$250. The food and work contributed to the 
Girls’ School are equal to about $175 in addi- 
tion. AJl this, as well as the enlargement of 
the church, is a liberal showing for an island 
with a population of less than 150. 


Missions in the East have secured the warm 
interest and support of two well-known women 
explorers on beaten and unbeaten tracks, Miss 
Gordon Cumming and also Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop of Edinburgh, each of whom has pub- 
lished several books of travel. These two 
eminent women are not only emphatically in 
favor of mission work but are giving it im- 
portant aid by speech and pen. Mrs. Bishop 
has become greatly interested in medical mis- 
sions and is devoting her time to presenting 
their work and needs to the attention of the 
home churches. She hopes to attend the ex- 
position and take part in the Woman’s Con- 
gress of Missions. Next year she plans to 
take an extensive tour among the mission 
stations in the far East. Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming is specially interested in work among 
the blind in China. Life and Light is to be 
congratulated for securing an article from her 
on this subject which will be published in 
due time. Mrs. Bishop also promises to write 
for the same magazine. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The French Y. M. C. A. formally dedicated 
last month a fine new building in a central 
district of Paris. The opening exercises called 
together a more distinguished company than 
has probably ever attended a Protestant reli- 
gious gathering in that city, the speakers and 
guests including prominent statesmen, nobles 
and business men. The building is provided 
with every convenience, halls, classrooms, 
parlors, library, gymnasium and café, the ex- 
pense of its erection and equipment being 
partly met by a contribution of $80,000 from 
Mr. Jamés Stokes and family of New York. 
There is a membership of 700 young men and 
the association is reported to be doing a good, 
“all around ” work. 


The work of missionaries seems to be win- 
ning more and more favor from travelers, too 
many of whom in the past have ignored or 
derided endeavors to convert pagan people. 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has’ not only ex- 
pressed his general approval of missions in 
the South Seas, in spite of a preconceived 
prejudice, but is quoted recently as warmly 
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commending the methods of modern mission- 
aries. He says that they are inclined to spare . 
native opinions and fixed native habits of mo- 
rality, so far as it is possible, to seek rather 
the point of agreement than the points of dif- 
ference. This coincides with Mr. Stevenson’s 
theory of the true method of Christianizing 
these heathen tribes. It is interesting to 
know how an outsider— the most lay of lay- 
men,” he calls himself—looks at these matters: 
There is a vast amount of moral force reser- 
voired in every race, and it is the business of 
the missionary not to destroy but to utilize it 
—to expand, to change and to fit that power 
to new ideas and new possibilities of advance- 
ment. No missionary should go aimong a 
primitive people with the idea of mere revo- 
lution, but should rather develop that which 
is good, or capable of being made good, in the 
inherent ideas of the race. We make a great 
blunder when we expect people to give up in 
a moment the whole beliefs of ages and not 
lose something essential: 
Opinions may differ in regard to this theory 
but it is encouraging to see that such a man 
as Mr. Stevenson is talking and writing about 
missions and studying missionary problems. 


Prominent among the London May meetings 
are the annual gatherings of the large English 
missionary societies. The Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society reports a revival of interest at 
home. Besides the medical work in China 
attention has been given to the training of 
native agents, and the native churches have 
been urged to undertake self-support. The 
Canton district reports with gratification the 
existence of a third self-supporting Chinese 
church with 135 members and a native pastor, 
while ia the Wuchang district a chapel has 
been built by Christian natives at their own 
cost. The chief fields of this society are 
Southern and Western Africa, India and 
China, although its work on the continent of 
Europe should not be forgotten. During the 
past year an advance of 700 miles into the 
interior of Africa has been made in connection 
with the new Mashonaland Mission. In this 
wild country the society has already two Eng- 
lish missionaries and eight native evangelists. 
The mission will be as a gate to the region of 
the great lakes and to Central Africa, and is 
but an earnest of a more extensive work there. 


Although some anxiety and disappointment 
is felt in regard to the financial condition of 
the London Missionary Society, it does not 
appear that its work is suffering, as it now 
has in the field no less than 1,736 ordained 
native workers, 6,416 native preachers and 
nearly 100,000 church members, while 69,000 
boys and 53,000 girls are under instruction in 
its schools. The annual meeting of the Zenana 
Bible and Medical Mission was a time of hope 
and cheer. It numbers among its workers 
eighty-two European women missionaries and 
206 native helpers. The educational and vil- 


lage work is being pushed forward vigorously, 


a new hospital at Patna is in prospective and 
afund is started for extending medical work 
in Ceylon. The annual statement of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society shows how 
marvelously its work has grown and de- 
veloped during the past few years. An excel- 
lent financial condition is reported and the 
circulation of Bibles continues to increase, 
having reached the total of over 4,000,000 
Bibles, Testaments and portions of the Scrip- 
tures. Recently a sum of $5,000 was given 
which has been established as a special fund 
for the employment of Bible women with 
application distinctively to the work in India. 
The society has hitherto assisted in the sup- 
port of 360 Bible women connected with 


various missionary organizations. 
ek 


The love of Christ is like the blue sky, into 
which you may see clearly but the real vast- 
ness of which you cannot measure. It is like 
the sea, into whose bcsom you can look a 
little way but its depths are unfathomable,-- 
M’ Cheyne. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


Prof. Edward Caird of Glasgow University 
is the author of this work, and it contains 
the Gifford lectures, delivered before the 
St. Andrews University in 1890-91 and 1891- 
92. In their preparation he says he has had 
in mind readers who have become at least 
partially alienated from traditional religious 
belief yet who feel that they owe much to 
the Bible and the Christian Church, and he 
desires to show them how apparently oppo- 
site claims may be reconciled. The key to 
the solution of the problem which he offers 
he thinks he has found in the great princi- 
ple of Development. The errors of men of 
the past were but partial, germinating 
truths. Ideas have grown up under forms 
inadequate and at last have thrown them 
off. This theory of development enables 
us, says the author, ‘‘to maintain a critical 
spirit without agnosticism, and a reasona- 
ble faith without dogmatism.”’ 

In the first lecture the problem is stated. 
In the six which follow next are set forth 
the principles upon which Dr. Caird’s view 
of Religion and its history is based, and in 
the remaining seven of the first course are 
set forth the principal stages in the develop- 
ment of pre-Christian religions. In the sec- 
ond is outlined the dévelopment of the Jew- 
ish and the Christian religions. Through- 
out the author shows himself more eager to 
demonstrate the value of his method than 
he is concerned about its results. He holds 
that a religious element is inherent in hu- 
man nature and that conscious life always 
includes three factors—consciousness of 
self, of the external world and an under- 
lying consciousness which unites the two 
and is a consciousness of God. ‘There is a 
lecture on The Idea of God as the Beginning 
and the End of Knowledge. The earliest 
religion was objective, but in time, espe- 
cially under Greek influences, it became 
subjective. Buddhism and the Stoic phi- 
losophy are examples of subjective religions, 
and the best is the religion of Israel. 

Then Objective and Subjective religions 
are contrasted, the relations of Judaism to 
Christianity are examined, the religion of 
Jesus, the teaching of Paul and John and 
the subsequent evolution of Christianity in 
the Greek and Latin churches, and both be- 
fore and after the Reformation, are dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion is reached that 
at present the consciousness of self is rec- 
onciling itself with the consciousness of the 
world through the consciousness of God as 
mever before. The evolution of Christianity 
has made it possible to be understood how 
it at once fulfilled and destroyed the other 
forms of religion with which it has been in 
contact. Dr. Caird is a very abstract rea- 
soner and his volumes are metaphysical 
rather than historical. The most striking 
thing about them, and one which underlies 
most of their argument, is the fact that he 
seems to consider belief in the supernatural 
in religion as only one of the steps in the 
process of development, and one which has 
served its day and is to be discarded. In 
general it seems to us that the Christian 
religion as here presented seems somewhat 
unnatural and the work, while containing 
valuable truth, overworks its theory greatly 
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and assumes much more than can be estab- 
lished. [Macmillan & Co. $4.00.] 
STORIES. 

The religious novel is apt to be-too evi- 
dently bent on doing good to the reader to 
attract those who most need its services. 
But For Light and Liberty [Frederick Warne 
& Co. $1.00], by Silas K. Hocking, is gen- 
uinely religious in character and aim, yet it 
has most of the signs of the ordinary so- 
ciety novel except here and there. The 
story is told well, in spite of some uneven- 
ness and overdrawing, and it will interest 
while it also suggests that after all the soul 
needs God and ought to serve Him.—— 
Madame Rosély [Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.00], by Mlle. V. Monniot, translated by 
Elvira Quintero and Jean Mack, is another 
but very different religious story. The her- 
oine is a devout French Roman Catholic and 
the power of religion to sustain in heavy 
domestic trials is illustrated prominently. 
The story, which is wholly in the form of 
letters, affords interior views of French fam- 
ily life, marriage customs, etc. Without be- 
ing at all engrossing it has some interest. 

Those who relish tales of adventure and 
tragedy should read Joseph Hatton’s new 
story, Under the Great Seal [Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00]. The scene shifts from one 
part of the world to another rapidly. The 
time is that of George the Third of Eng- 
land and subsequent years. The author has 
allowed his imagination ample freedom, and 
the outcome is a thrilling narrative which 
deals boldly with both good and evil but 
makes good impressions and deserves a large 
popularity for its fresh, picturesque pic- 
tures of the historic past. There is real 
pathos in the ending of John Paget [Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25], by Sarah B. Elliott, and 
the whole course of the story is unhack- 
neyed and impressive. The moral elements 
are dominant yet it is a strong literary con- 
struction, regarded merely as such. Much 
power is shown in the representations of 
character. There is no one which is not 
clear and also individual. And the course 
of events is sufficiently natural. We like 
the book and commend it.: 

Mary H. Catherwood’s Old Kaskaskia 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] has been 
running in the Atlantic. It is a graphic 
picture of an old-time frontier town out 
West, in days when civilization had caught 
up with the town and taken possession of it 
without having eradicated its frontier fea- 
tures. The story is short but spirited and 
is written with powerful effect. A Cen- 
tury Too Soon [Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50], 
by J. R. Musick, is another in the series of 
the author’s Columbian Historical Novels. 
It purports to be a story of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion in Virginia and does relate the history 
of that event, but it also includes much 
other contemporary American history. The 
blending of romance with history does not 
improve either in this instance, yet the book 
has interest. But its historic statements 
ought not to be accepted without verifica- 
tion. Oliver Optic still survives and com- 
poses in his familiar vein, and his Strange 
Sights Abroad [Lee & Shepard. $1.25] de- 
scribes an adventurous and eventful yacht- 
ing expedition. It is sensational but not in 
an objectionable way. The story is illus- 
trated. 

Anna Fuller, the author of A. Literary 
Courtship [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], has 


written therein an amusing and spirited lit- 
tle story, which blends love and literature 
with Colorado scenery and experiences very 
entertainingly. It is an excellent book for 
a railway journey, engrossing and entertain- 
ing without putting any strain upon the 
mind.— The Story of a Story and Other 
Stories [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by Brander 
Matthews, contains five short stories, all of 
which; we believe, have appeared in one or 
another magazine. They differ greatly but. 
each is entertaining, the first uncommonly 


so. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


President Andrews of Brown University 
has translated the late Prof. J. G. Droysen’s 
Outline of the Principles of History [Ginn & 
Co. $1.00], to which is prefixed a full 
biographical sketch of Droysen. Dr. An- 
drews considers the book ‘‘the weightiest 
of its size composed in our century’ and 
‘“‘weightier than any other, small or great, 
save certain treatises by Hegel.”’ Probably 
few will agree with so strong a statement as 
this, but, with some qualification, it is to be 
accepted and it will go far to direct atten- 
tion to the work. Messrs. Gordy and 
Twitchell’s Pathfinder in American History 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.20] is simple, well 
planned, comprehensive, discriminating, 
and in every respect well suited to be a posi- 
tive help to the young in their historical 
reading and investigation. 

Plain English [Practical Text-Book Co. 
$1.00] seems sensible and useful as a guide 
to the correct use of language, and its de- 
partments of popular absurdities, misused 
words, etc., will do good service. It deals 
with familiar facts in a fresh manner.—— 
Outlines of English Literature [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00], by William Renton, sup- 
plies tabular aid, lists of writers, and expo- 
sition and criticism. It is one of those 
books which embody in small compass the 
results of long, careful labor, and it is a 
good example of its class.——Mr. D. O.S. 
Lowell tells the familiar story of the Argo- 
nautic expedition to young people in a vol- 
ume called Jason’s Quest [Leach, Shewell ,& 
Sanborn. 50 cents]. It will enable them to 
comprehend some of the classical allusions 
which are being made continually, and it 
is highly interesting in itself in Mr. Lowell’s 
words. It is illustrated.—Gods and He- 
roes or The Kingdom of Jupiter [Ginn & Co. 
60 cents], by R. E. Francillon, tells the prin- 
cipal stories of the mythologic gods and 
goddesses in language adapted to the com- 
prehension of the young. The boys and 
girls will like them and learn from them. 
——Emma L. Benedict has edited a little 
collection of lively, entertaining verses for 
children which form a pleasant book called 
Pieces to Speak [Lee & Shepard. 50 cents]. 
They are about nature, animals, and other 
appropriate themes. 

Mr. A. H. Heinemann has edited a little 
volume of Froebel’s Letters [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25]. They have never been printed be- 
fore but have been prepared frem Froebel’s 
original letters. They set forth much of 
Froebel’s personal histery, reveal his char- 
acter, and explain the educational methods 
which have come to be associated so honor- 
ably with his name. The book has per- 
manent value.——Mr, R. T. Glazebrook has 
written Laws and Properties of Matter [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.00], an additional vol- 
ume in the Modern Science Series, which 
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Sir John Lubbock is editing. It is un- 
pretending but practical, well arranged 
and’ clear. Prof. Webster Wells’s Aca- 
demic Arithmetic [Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. $1.00] covers the ground required 
for admission to college or its equivalent. 
It is athoroughly good book of its kind. 
Prof. A. G. Hopkins has edited the 
Agricola and Germania of Tacitus [Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. $1.00] on the basis of 
Halm’s text, and of Draeger’s fourth edition 
for the notes of the Agricola and Schweizer- 
Sidler’s fifth edition of the Germania. The 
notes are abundant and full, sometimes 
more so than is really necessary. But the 
editor has done faithful work and produced 
a valuable book. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


One hardly knows whether Mrs. Clara K. 
Rogers, in her volume, The Philosophy of 
Singing [Harper & Bros. $1.50], means to 
inculcate moral truth or the principles of 
artistic musical development primarily. At 
first there is a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment, for most readérs, naturally having 
opened the book for musical study, are puz- 
zled to find so much room devoted to 
psychological suggestions. But when the 
author’s intent and method have been com- 


prehended this disappointment gives place - 


to satisfaction, even if one do not consent 
to some of the positions taken. The pe- 
culiarity of the work is that it treats song 
and singing in a large, broad, free spirit 
which, without. refusing due attention to 
details, escapes that petty absorption in 
them so frequently observable and sees in 
the singer a sample of true, full manhood 
or womanhood rather than in the man or 
woman merely a singer. It is a suggestive, 
stimulating book, at once theoretical and 
practical, and adapted to uplift both art 
and manhood. 

Mr. W. M. Fullerton’s volume, Patriotism 
and Science [Roberts Bros. $1.00], contains 
three papers, On a Certain Danger in Patri- 
otism at the Present Time, English and 
“* Americans,’’ and Democracy, with Refer- 
ence to a recent book. The danger in pa- 
triotism is that, as often understood, it be- 
comes cramping and misleading, blinding 
us to the fact that the claim of humanity 
upon us is prior to even that of country. 
The second essay, which has appeared al- 
ready, in two parts, in the Fortnightly, is 
a critical comparison in certain particulars, 
and is kindly but keen. The third is sug- 
gested by, and is in large part, a comment 
upon Lavaleye’s Le Gouvernement dans la 
Démocratie. The author is a fresh, striking 
thinker, who puts wholesome truth before 
his readers in a graphic and pleasant way. 
Some papers exhibit a tendency toward a 
certain mannerism, something like that of 
the Spectator of old, and some of the sen- 
tences, especially in the first essay, are in- 
tolerably long. But the book is decidedly 
interesting to thoughtful minds and it sets 


one to thinking for one’s self. 


Persian Literature Ancient and Modern 
[S. C. Griggs & Co. $2.50], by Elizabeth 
E. Reed, opens up afresh a wide field, one 
of peculiar interest, and one which has not 
been cultivated as thoroughly for the ben- 


efit of English readers as it might have 


been. The present author has given her 
readers in this volume a carefully studied 
outline which also has been clothed with a 


sufficient and an attractive dress of details. 
She deals largely in paraphrase and citation 
and reproduces strikingly the spirit as well 
as the style of the Persian authors. The 
work is not likely to be in great demand 
popularly but among scholars who are com- 
petent to judge of it it will be appreciated. 
Anna B, McMahan has edited a volume, 
The Best Letters of William Cowper [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00], in the Laurel- 
Crowned Letters series. There are more 
than a hundred letters here and, whether 
or not any better ones by the same author 
have been omitted, these are worth being 
read and give an agreeable idea of different 
sides of Cowper’s character and manners. 
One does not hear so much as formerly 
about him, and it is well to recall him thus 
to public attention. 

M. Imbert de Saint-Amand has continued 
his excellent series of volumes on Famous 
Women of the French Court by adding four 
more, Women of the Valois Court [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25], The Court of Louis 
XIV., and two volumes about The Court of 
Louis XV. In this series the author has 
adopted a somewhat more personal method, 
giving individuality more prominence as 
compared with events, and the result is an 
increase of the interest, which has been 
great from the beginning. Marguerite of 
Angouléme and Catherine de Medici are the 
prominent characters in this volume. Dr. 
W. E. H. Lecky’s little book, The Political 
Value of History [D. Appleton & Co. 75 
cents], contains the eminent historian’s pres- 
idential address before the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute last October. It is a very 
wholesome and suggestive utterance, as well 
suited to this longitude as to that in which 
it was delivered. Mr. D. W. Thorn has 
translated and edited M. Clement Juglar’s 
Brief History of Panics in the United States 
[G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] and has sup- 
plied an introduction pointing out the indi- 
cations of any approaching panic. The vol- 


-~ume is one in which business men will take 


most interest but in which everybody will 
find much which is worth knowing. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published 
a handsome new edition of Dr. W. E. H. 
Lecky’s History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century [$5.00]. It is in five volumes and 
is issued in a box. It is clear in print, con- 
venient in form and makes an attractive 
library edition. The Story of Poland [G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] is by W. R. Mor- 
fill. It is a good example of accomplished 
scholarship working successfully in a some- 
what difficult field. The author has written 


.with sympathy and even enthusiasm yet 


without losing his critical balance. In all 
the accessories of the narrative, maps, lists, 
etc., the book is well equipped._—The 
latest volume in Messrs. A. C. McClurg & 
Co.’s series, The Great»French Writers, is 
Arvede Barine’s Bernadin St. Pierre [$1.00], 
translated by J. E. Gordon. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell has supplied its preface pleasantly. 
The man was interesting and so are his 
writings, especially that by which he is best 
known, Paul and Virginia, and this account 
of him will be much liked. 

Prof, E, T. McLaughlin in his useful book 
Literary Criticism for Students [Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.00] has written, as an introduc- 
tion, a short, practical essay on the object 
and nature of true literary criticism. This 
is followed by a succession of extracts from 


Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Addi- 
son, Swift, Lamb, Matthew Arnold, Lowell, 
Ruskin, ete. Students will find the volume 
a. help. Columbia's Emblem [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents] is an odd but inter- 
esting compilation. It includes Edna Dean 
Proctor’s poem, Columbia’s Emblem, Capt. 
John Smith’s account of Planted Fruits in 
Virginia, etc., and Gov. Bradford’s of how 
the Pilgrims found corn at Cape-Cod. Then 
follow all sorts of articles in prose or verse 
on corn in history and as a national emblem, 
with songs about it, and a few illustrations. | 
‘Candace Wheeler appears to be its editor, 
and it is bound in corn color with ornamen- 
tation suggested by the subject._——A re- 
vised edition of H. B. Ellwanger’s treatise, 
The Rose [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], with 
an introduction by G. H. Ellwanger, is 
issued. It is comprehensive and thorough, 
and is a practical text-book which not only 
the expert in rose-culture but also the ama- 
teur will appreciate and find serviceable, 

Good hand-books of Palestine always 
are in demand, and the second edition of 
Rey. Dr. Archibald Henderson’s Palestine 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.00], 
the first edition of which appeared nine 
years ago, contains additional material and 
some corrections made necessary by the 
progress of areheological discovery during 
the interval. The author has succeeded 
quite well in rendering his book scholarly 
without forfeiting its claim to be written 
popularly.— Mr. G. W. Kilbon has made a 
success in teaching woodwork in the manual 
training department of the senior grammar 
schools in Springfield, Mass., and he has 
written a book designed to give funda- 
mental instruction in the use of the chief 
tools needed in carpentry and joinery. It 
is called Elementary Woodwork [Lee & Shep- 
ard. 75 cents]. It is a sensible, serviceable 
presentation of a most important subject, 
and is the fruit of ample and very varied 
experience. 


ART ITEMS. ; 

— We congratulate the Art Amateur on 
the completion of its fourteenth year. It has 
made an important place for itself in the 
artistic world, and has done honorable service 
not merely in helping to train young artists 
but also in inculcating high ideals and in’ éx- 
posing shams.—Picture dealers haye learned 
to form ‘ knockouts” at auctions, whereby 
they are enabled to purchase at low pricés. 
They do not bid against each other, but force 
prices up very high when an outsider tries to 
buy. After having thus practically déstroyed 


_ competition and bought in what they wish at 


low rates, they hold another auction among 
themselves and thus divide up thé spoils. 
Such a proceeding is unfortunate for the origi- 
nal owner and for the public.—Johi’s. 
Sargent and J. McN. Whistler are to decorate 
rooms in the Boston Public Library. A’ new 
society has been founded in New York with 
the objects of introducing sculpture more 
commonly into the home life and of helping to 
provide for the support of good sculptors when 
there are no public monuments to be designed. 
It is hoped to elevate sculpture from its present 
position of inferiority as compared with paint- 
ing.—The Webb prize, awarded by the Soci- 
ety of American Artists for the best landscape 
by an artist under forty-five years old, has 
been assigned to Henry G. Dearth forthe 
painting called The Deerfield Valley. } 
— The Princess of Wales recently pur- 
chased a picture by Madame .Ronner, the 
famous painter of cats. Madame. Rouner 
thereupon had an album made for the prin- 
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/eess.containing photograyures on vellum*of 
‘her latest —pictures. This album was bound 
‘in white vellum and then the artist painted a 
“picture in water colors on the cover. Only 
“five Or six copies have been made, but we 
Should suppose that the value of the work 
C would have depended on keeping it unique. 
Vers noteworthy that Meissonier intro- 
duced, very few women, into his. pictures. 
There. has. just, been. one exhibition of, his 
works in Paris, and another is about to be 
held, each, owing to a family difficulty, differ- 
‘ing’ in respect to contents’ from the other. 
“The one just'closed consisted largely of loaned 
pictures and also containéd the various stud- 
“jes left in his studio when he died. Most of 
this collection is now. to. be exhibited in Lon- 
,don., The May Portfolio has an. instructive 
paper on the artist and his work, and the Art 
Journal also gives considerable space’ to the 
subject.—The choicest collection of pictures 
‘in Paris at present is said to be that of M. 
Rouart. It is thought to be worth $500,000, 
although it has not cost him $50,000 because 
of his skill as a judge and purchaser. 


NOTES. 
—— Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to be writ- 


ing another novel, in the same vein with Rub- 
ert Elsmere and David Grieve. 


—— A bust of Governor W. E. Russell of 
this State has been made by Richard E. 
Brooks, of Boston, and it is to be placed in the 
State House. : 

—— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is going 
abroad again for a year, and, after a summer 
in' England, will devote the winter to Egypt 
‘and the Holy Land. 


—— A valuable collection of autographs, 
portraits and documents, relating to Napo- 
leon, the French Revolution, ete., is held for 
isale by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


‘—— Whether it be true or not, as stated, 
that Mr. Ruskin’s only incume is that from his 
publications, it doubtless is true that he is 
- very charitable and gives away a considerable 
: part of it to various pensioners. =a 


+— Mr: Franklin W. Smith is desirous to 
“have Congress buy sixty acres of land at 
Washington and establish a national gallery 
of history and art. He offers a large sum per- 
\Sonally toward the necessary buildings and 
‘is lecturing here and there—just now in San 
“Francisco—in order to arouse public interest 
‘inthe scheme. eal plies 
"We have seen no statement whether Mr. 
Ruskin has accepted or declined the poet- 
Jaureateship.. But now comes another declara- 
tion to the effect that it has been offered'to 
'' Lewis Morris. Possibly, however, this may 


bea mere inference from the other alleged | 


fact that Mr. Morris has been notified to com- 
_ pose an ode in honor of the approaching wed- 
' ding of Prince George and the Princess May. 
: Sie Wheatley’s new edition of Pepys’s 
) famous diary purports to be complete, but it 
' is not. It.adds to Mr. Mynors Bright’s edi- 
tion certain passages which the latter editor 
_ thought too tedious for the public to welcome, 
but it omits, as did Mr. Bright’s, certain other 
_ Passages probably relating to the diarist’s oc- 
_casional gallantries. It may be wise to omit 
. them, of course, but it is not correct to omit 
them and still describe the editionas complete. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
oo OF THE CHRIST. By Harriet A. Sawyer. 


TWENTY MINUTES LATE. By Pansy. pp. 374. $1.50. 
LITTLE PAUL. By Margaret Sidney. pp. 206. $1.00. 

‘ ‘ Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LEIGH Hunt’s “ WHat Is Porrry?” Edited by 
Prof. A.S. Cook. pp. 98. 60 cents. 

THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURE- 
,LIUS ANTONINUS. Hdited by Edwin Ginn. pp. 
213. 45 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
' LATIN Lessons. By Henry Preble and L. ©. Hull. 
pp. 417. $1.12. : 
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y Little, Brown & Co. 
THE NEWER RELIGIOUS THINKING. 
Beach. pp. 227. $1.25. 


George H. Ellis. Boston. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS IN Bosron: By M. ©. Ayres. 
pp. 119. 50 cents. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER. By Melville 
Philips. pp..322. $1.25, . 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTH OF DOGMATIC CaRIS- 
TIANITY. By W.D. Harden. pp. 268. $1.50. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE. TARGUMIN, THE TALMUD 
BABLI AND YERUSHALMI. AND THE MIDRASHIC 
ot ae Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph. D. 

2.00. t , 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 


Boston. 
By Rey. D. N. 


JACK’s Hymn. By Elizabeth Olmis. pp. 53. 60 
cents, : 
A Poppy GARDEN. By Emily M. Morgan. pp. 80. 
60 cents. " 
. Macmillan & Co. New York. 
STROLLING PLAYERS. By Charlotte M. Yonge and 
Christabel R. Coleridge: pp. 349. $1.00. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
PARSON JONES. By Florence Marryatt. pp. 357. 


$1.00. 
Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
THE DRAMA. By Henry Irving. pp. 201. $1.25. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
THE PEOPLE’s BIBLE: MARK-LUKE. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D. pp. 460. $1.50. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA FOR 1892, pp. 853. 


George S. Ferguson Co. Philadelphia. 
A TouR RounD My LIBRARY. By B. B. Comegys. 
pp. 277. 
PAPER COVERS, 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
MADONNAS OF THE SMOKE. By Emily M. Morgan. 
pp. 38. 25 cents. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
PRINCE HERMANN, REGENT. By Jules Lemaitre. 
pp. 840. 50 cents. 


Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
THE Book OF Jos. With notes by Prof. C. Sieg- 
fried. pp. 50. $1.00. 


MAGAZINES. 
May. Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY.—RE- 


VIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—PULPIT._KINDERGAR- 
TEN NEWs.—RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REYIEWS. 


June, SCRIBNER’s.—-McCLURE’s.—HOMILETIC RE- 
VIEW.— ROMANCE. — PREACHER’S.— JOURNAL OF 
. HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HBALTH.—ATLANTIO. 
—GoopD HOUSEKEEPING.—NEW WORLD.—MASSA- 
CHUSETTS MEDICAL JOURNAL.—_NEW ENGLAND. 
—MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE.—ENGINEERING.— 
OVERLAND.—ART AMATEUR. 
<i 


AS TO CALVINISM. 


The Methodist Times (London), reputable Ar- 
minian authority, confesses that: 


As.an intellectual achievement Calvin’s 
system has had no equal in Christian history, 
with the single exception of Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei, and. on such exception it is 
possible for two opinions to be held. That 
system has been the mighty nursing-mother 
of more than one brave nation. The milk 
of her word has nourished heroes without 
number, If Calvinism had not been, the 
history of the last three hundred years 
would be far other than it is, and the more 
hideous tyrannies rampant still... . John 
Calyin was a man of God, such as the world 
had not seen for many evil centuries, If 
men carry all they believe to its last issue 
in belief and in conduct, every follower of 
Calvin ought to be imbecile and desolate 
with every sin, But they have been the 
very salt of the earth, they through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouth of 
lions, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight and turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens. How is this? 
Should we not conceive it possible that there 
may be something wrong about our method 
of attack? It is not that these men were 
better than their creed, but that their creed 
was better. than we have yet seen in the 
blindness of our zeal against’ its one sad 
perversity, this and the fact that men really 
live from the heart, and in all high conduct 
disdain the calculating lore that makes the 
soul give place to the syllogism. 


THE GREATEST MARVELS. 


When I think of the immensity of the 
universe I am filled with the sense of my own 
utter insignificance, and am ready to ex- 
claim with David: ‘‘ What js man that Thou 
art mindful of him!’’? The freedom of the 
human will and the starry heavens are the 
two greatest marvels that come under our 
observation, and when I think of all the 
nxighty worlds around us, to which ours is 


but a speck, I feel what poor little worms 
we are and ask myself, What is greatness? 
I do not like such a word as design to be 
applied’ to the Creator of all these worlds; 
it makes Him seem a mere artificer. A cer- 
tain amount ‘of anthropomorphism must, 
however, necessarily enter into our concep- 
tion of God, because, though there may be 
infinitely higher beings than ourselves in 
the worlds beyond. ours, yet to our concep- 
tion man is the highest form of being.— 
Alfred Tennyson. * CO ae 


A BIT OF PURE DEMAGOGISM. 
O Partisan Politics, “‘ What crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! ’”’ 


The Chinese exclusion act does not rep- 
resent the sentiment of the United States 
Congress. It is an enactment which was 
the result of competitive demagogy among 
all parties. It was introduced by a Demo- 
crat and pressed to passage by a Democratic 
House. It was opposed by the great body 
of Republicans, but a few Republicans from 
the Pacific States and some from the Central 
Western States and Eastern cities, who rep- 
resented districts where there is a large labor 
element, were of the opinion that it would 
be a risky thing to do on the eve of a con- 
gressional election to put such a club in the 
hands of the labor agitators in their districts 
as a vote against the exclusion act would 
furnish. Accordingly, the bill was passed. 
But its passage was secured by votes of men 
who detest its provisions, who hoped that 
it would not be enforced and that ultimately 
the United States Supreme Court would de- 
clare it unconstitutional, and who consider 
that it constitutes one of the most shameful 
pages on the United States statute-books. — 
Washington Correspondent of Boston Journal. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL PAPER. 


In a recent sermon Rey. E. R. Smith of Tem- 
ple, Me., said: 


One type of newspaper is not read enough 
in our Christian homes. In every such home 
there should be a good religious newspaper. 
I do not mean the somewhat spicy and mostly 
inane collection of sensational sermons and 
pious stories that go under the title of “ reli- 
gious”? paper. Nor will the so-called church 
or religious items in your secular paper suffice. 
I believe in taking a broad-minded denomina- 
tional paper. It is safe to say that those who 
know the most about their own denomination 
will be the least disposed to be narrow or con- 
ceited about it. And if.one does not care 
about what his fellow-workers in the denomi- 
nation are doing, he will, you may be sure, 
care less about the world-wide progress of 
God’s kingdom. : 


PROPHECY—FACT, 


When Thomas Hood wrote the poem which 
is published below little did he dream it 
would ever become a reahty, for such is the 
fact: 


Godfrey of Boulogne, and thou, 
Richard, lion-hearted king, 
Candidly inform us, now, a 
Did you ever? 
No, you never 
Could have fancied such a thing. 
Never such vociferations 
Entered your imaginations 
As the ensuing— 
: “« Ease her, stop her!” 
“Any gentleman for Joppa?’ 
‘“’Mascus, ’Mascus?” Ticket, please, sir!” 
“Tyre or Sidon?” ‘Stop her, ease her!” 
“ Jerusalem, ’lem! ’lem”—“Shur! Shur!” 
‘*Do you go on to Egypt, sir?” 
‘Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh?” 
‘Now look alive there! Who’s for Cairo?” 
‘* Back her!” “Stand clear, I say, old file!” 
‘What gent or lady’s for the Nile : 
Or Pyramids?” “Thebes! Thebes! sir!” “Steady!” 
“Now where’s the party for Engedi? ?— 
Pilgrims, holy, red-cross knights, 
Had ye e’er the least idea, 
Even in your wildest flights, 
Of a steam trip to Judea? 
What next marvel time will show 
It is difficult to say— 
“Bus,” perchance, to Jericho; 
“ Only sixpence all the way.” 
Cabs in Solyma may fly— 
Tis a not unlikely tale— 


4 And from Dan the tourist hie 


Unto Beersheba by “ rail.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

What is the inference to be drawn from the 
fact that an interesting prayer meeting is 
chronicled as church news? 

In the Statistics of attendance at various 
services of a people’s church it is worthy of 
note that the average number present at after 
meetings exceeded the average number in the 
Sunday morning congregation. Itis probable, 
however, that the average of the after meet- 
ings did not have a summer of small attend- 
ances to bring it down, as ‘is usual with the 
Sunday services in a city. 

In the religious training of their children 
parents are in danger of two serious extremes. 
Either the child’s free will is hampered by a 
too zealous fulfillment of what the parents 
consider their duty, or else from the very fear 
of infringing on that free will they do not give 
the child a Christian training. It is stated 
that several young men approved to preach at 
a recent association were consecrated to the 
ministry in early infancy. Such an act does 
not acknowledge that there is a diversity of 
gifts, and that the Lord*may mean to have a 
boy take his Christianity into the needy busi- 
ness world, forinstance. By all means conse- 
erate the children to the Lord, not only by 
baptism but by the daily home life, but leave 
the choice of the field of work to be determined 
by the sanctified common sense of the well- 
trained young man. 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE. 


The annual meeting of this conference was 
held May 31, June 1 in the Park Place Church, 
Pawtucket, and proved to be one of the most 
interesting for years. Rev. A. H. Chittenden 
was elected moderator. Written reports 
from the churches occupied the attention on 
Wednesday forenoon and from these it was 
learned that 600 additions were made to the 
churches during the year, about four hundred 
on confession ; that all the churches were sup- 
plied; that heavy losses in the working force 
of several of the churches had been suffered 
in the death of old and tried friends; and that 
in course of the year three of the churches 
had celebrated their 250th, their 150th and 
their 50th anniversaries. The report on the 
state of religion was very encouraging. The 
Church in Its Departments was the subject of 
a profitable discussion: Rev. J. L. De Mott 
speaking on The Sunday School, Rev. W. B. 
Forbush on the Y. P.S. C. B. and Rev. G. J. 
Bloomfield on Evangelists and Their Relation 
to the Churth. A tender and seasonable ser- 
mon by Rey. F. A. Horton, D. D., was followed 
by the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

Representatives from the National Minis- 
terial Aid Society and the N. W. E. C., Rev. 
N. H. Whittlesey and Mr. G. M. Herrick, 
were heard with much pleasure. A departure 
was made this year in holding a session of 
one hour of the State W. B. M. So successful 
was the meeting that we predict that it has 
come to stay as a regular part of the exercises. 
Miss Shepherd presided in the absence of the 
president, Mrs. Dr. Vose. An historical paper 
was read by Mrs. Wilkinson and a powerful 
address made by Mrs. Gordon of Kyoto. 

Resolutions presented by the committee on 
reforms pressed home the importance of non- 
complicity on the part of our membership in 
receiving the wages of unrighteousness from 
the use of property. They called forth a spir- 
ited discussion. The question of Sunday ob- 
seryance in its local and national aspects re- 
ceived serious consideration. 

The Rhede Island H. M. S., by established 
usage, holds its annual meeting on the after- 
noon of the second day of conference. Row- 
land Hazard presided. The report of the 
board of directors was presented by the secre- 
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tary, Rev. Alexander McGregor, and after- 
wards that of the State missionary, Rev. L. S. 
Woodworth. The tone of both reports was 
encouraging and progressive. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall was occu- 
pied with reports from the Saratoga meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society. The speakers were Rev. 
Messrs. A. E. Dunning, N. Boynton, G. M. Boynton 
and E. A. Paddock. Much enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed by the speakers and echoed by the meeting 
over the financial success of the last year, the 
change of the society’s name, the addresses made 
at Saratoga, particularly those by Boston ministers, 
and the uplifting and spiritual tone of the anni- 
versary. Rev. N. Boynton made a remark which 
calls for sober reflection on the small attendance 
from Massachusetts. It was to the effect that if a 
row had been anticipated there would have been no 
lack of a crowd. If any meeting has power to in- 
terest spiritual men and women it was that one 
held last week. Mr. Paddock’s address vividly 
brought before the ministers pictures of Western 
life and the trials and triumphs of the home mis- 
sionary. 

The Hyde Park church, Dr. A. W. Archibald, 
pastor, made its annual meeting, June 2, social as 
well as religious. A collation was served and while 
all sat at the tables there were reports from the 
different departments, the responses being in the 
form of after dinner speeches. The attendance was 
materially increased by the new order, and it was 
generally conceded to be the most successful an- 
nual meeting ever held by the church. 


Massachusetts. 


The W. B. M. held its semi-annual meeting at 
Kirk Street Church, Lowell, June 1. Mrs. Judson 
Smith presided, and among the speakers were Mrs. 
Holbrook of the Zulu Mission, Mrs. Marden of the 
Central Turkey Mission and Mrs. Beach of the 
North China Mission. The interest in the services 
was increased by the presence of three native con- 
verts who, arrayed in their country’s costume, ad- 
dressed the meeting—Mrs. Vaitse of the Greek, Miss 
Niyagawa of the Japan and Mrs. Karmarkar of the 
India missions. Brief words expressive of earnest 
desire for the prayers of the whole church were 
spoken by three young ladies who are under ap- 
pointment for the mission field and start this sum- 
mer for their places of labor, Miss Helen J. Melville 
of Toronto, Can., going to the West Central Africa 
Mission, Miss Sarah H. Harlow, a graduate of Welles- 
ley College, to Western Turkey and Miss Ella Samp- 
son to India. 


~ Andover Association held a special session May 
239 to meet candidates for licensure; sixteen pre- 
sented themselves, of whom one was a Bangor grad- 
uate at work in Lawrence and the rest were from 
Andover Seminary. Fourteen had received a college 
education, one was an Armenian and one had en- 
tered the Congregational church from the Methodist 
denomination. Seven had been baptized in infancy 
and four had been consecrated to the Christian 
ministry in early infancy. All but three were sons 
of Christian parents and four were sons of minis- 
ters. The earliest age on joining the church was 
eleven years, and two had not entered the church 
until becoming of age; five united with the church 
at sixteen years of age. One of the candidates had 
been educated as a lawyer and had two years’ prac- 
tice at the bar, a second had partly completed his 
legal studies before entering the seminary, others 
had had experience as teachers. Each was closely 
questioned on the doctrines of the Trinity and of 
Christ and after thorough examination fourteen 


were approbated to preach, and the remaining two. 


were invited to appear before the association again 
after further study. 


A series of services were held at the French 
church in Fall River last week, at which the princi- 
pal speaker was Mgr. Boulard, once secret chamber- 
lain of the Pope. Rey. T. G. Coté has assisted at 
these services, also the pastor, Rev. J. Allard. There 
has been a full attendance every night and perfect 
order and attention at all the services. 

The 150th anniversary of the church in Southamp- 
ton and of the ordination of the first pastor was 
celebrated last Sunday. Addresses were delivered 
by Rey. T. H. Vincent, the pastor, and T. P. Bates. 

Maine. 

The auxiliary of the W. B. M. of the State Street 
Church, Portland, held a missionary meeting June 2, 
closing it with a ‘‘ missionary tea ”’ in special recog- 
nition of Mrs. J. L. Jenkins, the wife of the new 
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pastor. Four other pastors’ wives in the city made 
addresses on missionary themes, as did also Mrs. 
Jenkins.—The High School Cadets attended the 
Second Parish Church, May 28, at Dr. J. G. Merrill’s 
invitation, the sermon being on A Good Soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 


Mr. R. C. Pennell has been organist and leader of 
the music in Pine St. Church, Lewiston, for thirty 
years. His idea of church music as a devotional 
service has been effectually carried out and this is 
an explanation of his long continued leadership. 


Khode Island, 


The Rhode Island Congregational Club held its 
summer festival, May 29, in Providence. It’ was 
largely attended and proved a most enjoyable oc- 
casion. Dr. D.J. Burrell of New York City spoke 
vigorously on The Church and the People. Fresh 
from the Presbyterian General Assembly, he sum- 
moned to the discussion things new and old along 
the two divisions ef his theme, Old Truths and Néw 
Methods. 

F Connecticut. v 

In the Superior Court at Hartford the jury has 
given a verdict nullifying the will of James 8. 
Barber of Broad Brook, and as a result the estate 
amounting to $100,000 will be divided among legal 
heirs. The will included bequests of $5,000 each 
to the A. H. M.S.-and the Broad Brook Church: 


The people of Lebanon appropriately observed 
Decoration Day without the help of any post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and with only abouta 
dozen persons to do the work of veterans. The tomb 
of the Trumbulls was bedecked with flowers as care 
fully as the graves of heroes inalater war. Thisis 
worthy of imitation. 


The women of the church in Shelton have raised 
$1,100 toward paying for the site of a new house of 
worship. The price of the desired lot was $2,000, 
but the Housatonic Water Power, the owners of the 
property, have discounted $500 of the price, so that 
the women hope soon to make out the desired 
amount.——The church building in Redding is being 
enlarged. 

New York. 

The difficult problem of wise summer arrange 
ments in view of small congregations is fairly: well 
solved by the Congregational churches of Brooklyn. 
For years the Church of the Pilgrims, two Presby- 
terian and a Reformed church have formed a quar- 
tette, each church once in four years opening its 
doors apd supplying spiritual ministrations.. The 
buildings being close together no one is incon- 
yenienced and preacher and people have ‘the inspi- 
ration of a large audience. Clinton Ayenne has.a 
similar afrangement with the neighboring Lafa- 
yette Avenue Presbyterian Church. The South 
unites with the Westminster Presbyterian, each 
church supplying place and preacher during one of 
the two summer months. The New England and 
Lee Avenue will unite with a Reformed church, each 
acting as host for two weeks. Plymouth, some 
other churches and all the chapels will keep open’ 
doors during the entire year. Several churches 
which have assistant pastors will have a minister 
on the ground all the time. Though spiritua: 
stagnation will be the order of the day for the 
next three months Congregationalists cannot he’ 
accused of deserting the city entirely——Sunday, 
May 28, was a sad day at the South Church. The 
wife of the pastor, Rev. A. J. Lyman, died the 
preceding evening after a long illness. The only 
service held during the day was the funeral of J. F. 
Henry, a prominent citizen of Brooklyn, who had 
long been a trustee of the church and had recently 
been received to membership on confession. 


The report of the People’s Church, Buffalo, Rey. 
H. D. Sheldon, pastor, for the year ending May 1, 
gives the following statistics: Morning service, 
largest attendance, 163, average, 135; evening, larg- 
est, 309, average, 178; after meetings, largest, 232, 
average, 148; midday Sunday school, largest, 128, 
average, 103; school at 3 P.M., largest, 166, average, 
141; yokefellows meetings, largest, 158, average, 101; 
midweek prayer meeting, largest, 184, average, 62; 
Y.P.S.C.E., Friday evening, largest, 260, average, 
57; Saturday sewing school, largest, 82, average, 75; 
Penny Savings Bank, opened last Novemter, num- 
ber of depositors, 61; amount of deposits, $60; larg- 
est, 38, smallest, $.01. This church is three years old 
and has 206 members; its gifts to home and foreign 
missions last year were nearly $400. It is  esti- 
mated that 500 people visit the church each week. 
There are several departments not mentioned in this 
report, the Boys’ Club, Boys’ Brigade, Chautauqua 
Circle and the various missionary organizations. 
Mr. Seaman, just installed over the church in Grand 
Island, came into the ministry through this church. 
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- An interesting work has been begun, within three 
months, among the Thousand Islands. Until quite 
recently there has been only one regularly estab- 
lished preaching station on any of them. For the 
last five or six years Rev. Alexander Short, a Cana- 
dian missionary, has, in summer, gone among the 
islands with his little steamer, holding some re- 
ligious services on several of them. Our first 
church was organized March 30, on Grindstone Is- 
land, and within two weeks a second, on Wellsley 
Island. These islands are each seven miles long by 
from three to four wide and have a permanent popu- 
lation of about 600; the last named is the one on 
Which the Thousand Island Park is located. 


The new church building on Grand Island, in the 
Niagara River, was dedicated May 27 and the pastor, 
Rev, Charles Seaman, installed. This is the only 
English-speaking church on the island and, with its 
commodious and attractive edifice and the forward 
moyement that has been in progress for two years, 
it'seems to have a bright prospect. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Rey, B. Fritz at. Greenwich has organized a Sun- 
day.;school, normal class, and the work of his church 
is going forward wisely and energetically. ° 

Mrs. Margaret Roberts of the Welsh church at 
Gomer recently gave $1,000 to the American Board. 

illinois. 

The church in La Salle, Rev. G. L. Roberts, pas- 
tor, lias'in the last two months been greatly blessed 
Spiritually and within that time twenty have been 
added to membership, eighteen on confession. A 
debt of $1,440 was paid May 21, and the church will 
come to the end of the year entirely free from debt. 

. Indiana. 

The Indianapolis Congregational Club celebrated 
Decoration Day by discussing The Municipal Own- 
ership of Public Franchises. The paper of the 
evening was by Prof. John R. Commons of Indiana 
University. Dr. J. H. Crum, also Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst, Dr. N. A. Hyde, Prof. W. A. Bell and oth- 
ers participated in the discussion. Dr. N. A. Hyde 
thought such questions were in line with our bis- 
tory as a denomination as from the time of the 
New’ England town meeting we have always held 
high ideals of Christian citizenship. The club ten- 
dered a vote of thanks to Professor Commons for his 
able*paper, which was especially timely in view of 
the fact that the Citizens’ and the City Street Car 
Companies are entering into a struggle for the use 
of thé, streets of the city. The Citizens’ Street Car 
Company now have possession. The City Company 
has made a public bid asking for possession for 
thirty years and offering the city probably the largest 
proportion of the gross earnings of the company of 
any ‘line in the country. 

nee Michigan. 

A church has just been recognized at the new 
lumber town of Ewen in the Upper Peninsula. It 
was organized last September with eleven members 
and has now twenty-one. It has in the meantime 
bought an unused clubhouse, changed it to a com- 
fortable church building and occupies it. It has 
also built a parsonage and altogether owns property 
worth $2,500. Its members pledge $400 to the sup- 
port of a pastor who is on the ground, the H. M.S. 
paying the rest. There are two out-stations in 
small villages without any other gospel privileges. 


Rey. J. J. Bunnell, who left Douglas three years 
ago for Florida on account of his health, has re- 
turned measurably restored and will resume work 
soon. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


A church of fourteen members was organized, 
May 21, at Bondurant. Others will unite at once. 
A lot has been secured and a subscription started 
for a building. The enterprise is under the care of 
Rey. Joseph Steele, who has the pastoral oversight 
of the Berwick and Linn Grove churches also. 


Rev. M. W. Darling ona recent Sunday reviewed 
the seven years of his pastorate with the First 
Church of Sioux City. More than fourhundred mem- 
bers have been received, 110 uniting during the past 
year, a church edifice costing over $50,000 has been 
erected, senior and junior Endeavor Societies or- 
ganized, foreign and kome missionary societies 
formed among the young people, anda Round Table 
and an industrial school established. 


Kansas. 

Rev. W. L. Byers, pastor of the North Topeka 
church, preaches on alternate Sunday afternoons 
in the Kast Indianola district to large congrega- 
tions. 
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During Rev. C. E. Mails’s pastorate of about one 
year at Wheaton.a parsonage bas been built, thirty- 
eight have been received to membership, all but 
one on confession, and the church is now out of 
debt. 


Twelve were received to membership in the 
church at Downs, May 21, all of them residents at a 
country point which the pastor has regularly sup- 
plied for some months. 


Twenty-six bave been received to the church in 
Newton during the year, twenty-one by confession, 
and the church owes nothing except $350 to the 
C.C. B.S., due within three years. 


Evangelist Veazie visited several pastorless 
churches in the latter half of May, and_held a day’s 
meeting of deep interest at Chapman and other 
points. He is now in Utah for a much needed va- 
cation of two,weeks, his expenses being paid-by a 
friend. Evangelist Geach has been holding suc- 
cessful meetings for ten days in the Seabrook dis- 
trict, near Topeka, where a church building will 
probably be erected soon. 

Nebraska. 

The Blue Valley Association at Fairfield, May 23, 
24, was well attended and the exercises were of 
more than ordinary interest. The pastor, Rey. E. R. 
Sherman, and his people had made good prepara- 
tion for the session, and the local attendance, espe- 
cially at the evening meetings, was good. As the 
church is reconstructing its house of worship the 
sessions were held in the Baptist house of worship. 
The Opportunity of Congregationalism, Self-Support 
Among the Churches, The Significance of Ordina- 
tion, The Coming of Mgr. Satolli, and Conversion 
were discussed. The woman’s missionary hour was 
filled with interesting topics, and time was given 
for the claim of Sunday schools, Christian educa- 
tion and home missions. 


Congregationalism in the new county of Boyd had 
two days of special interest, May 20, 21, with the 
churches at Butte and Spencer. These churches 
have maintained their work for over a year with 
preliminary organizations, awaiting the opportunity 
for recognition councils. The church building at 
Spencer being ready for dedication the councils 
were planned in connection with that event. The 
recognition council at Spencer was held Saturday 
evening. The dedicatory services were held Sunday 
morning. The sermon was by Rey. William Walters. 
The building has cost about $1,500, and with the 
help of $400 from the C. C. B.S. was entirely paid 
for, except about $25, which was more than covered 
by the thank offering. The council at Butte met for 
its business session on Saturday afternoon and 
after completing this part of its work adjourned 
till Sunday evening for the public services. Mr. 
L. A.Turner of the last class in Doane College is sup- 
plying the two churches. 


The church at Pickrell, Rey. G. J. Battey, pastor, 
dedicated its house of worship, May 28, the sermon 
being by Superintendent Bross. The building las 
been in use several years, but additions have been 
contemplated and the people also desired to dis- 
charge entirely the obligation to the C. C. B.S. 
which has now been done. The interior has been 
renovated and all indebtedness paid before dedi- 
cation day. The thank offering received was ne arly 
enough tor the purchase of an organ. Evangelist 
Billings held a special service in the,evening and 
several pledged themselves to the Christian life. 


The church at Exeter is making substantial prog- 
ress under the leadership of Rev. C. H Huestis. 
During his pastorate of five months twelve have 
united with the church. The Sunday school and 
Endeavor Society are prosperous and the prayer 
meeting efficient and interesting. The benevolences 
of the church are increasing as well as the contri- 
butions for current expenses. ’ 


The Hillside Church, Omaha, Rey. G. J. Powell, 
pastor, is trying a Sunday evening service conducted 
by*the Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club. At- 
tractive printed programs are prepared with re- 
sponsive readings and hymns. A large place is 
given to music and the pastor preaches a short 
sermon. The effort so far promises much success. 

South Dakota. 

The church at Dover has selected a location for an 
edifice and will build at once. Superintendents 
Thrall and Gray recently spent a day on the field 
and held religious services. Mr. F. H. Russell, a 
student from Chicago Seminary, who did efficient 
service in Buffalo County last yedr, is stationed here 
for the summer. 

The church at Pierre, under the efficient minis- 
trations of Rey. C. F. Reed, is gaining strength. 
The congregations are large and all branches of the 
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work well sustained. A branch Sunday school is 
planned for the business portion of the city. The - 
home school is much interested in mission work and 
is supporting a needy school in another part of the 
State. 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. S$. F. Huntley, who have ac- 
cepted a call to Wessington Springs, will have a 
whole county for their field. 


The Huron church has been trying for several 
months the experiment of a Young Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club. The sermon usually expounds a cur- 
rent topic bearing directly on the work of the churer. 


Nevada. 


The handsome new brick edifice was dedicated, 
May 14, by the church at Reno. Admirably planned, 
two stories high, with a seating capacity of 500, 
it is a great ornament to the town. The pastor. 
Rev. Thomas Magill, was aided in the dedicatory 
services by Rey. Drs. J. H. Warren and J, K. Mc- 


Lean. 
Montana. 


Rev. W. G. Schoppe, formerly of Charlestown, 
has already gained strong hold in Helena and is 
preaching Sunday evenings to a crowded house. 
A literary circle meets fortnightly at the parsonage 
with an average attendance of oyer fifty. A plan, 
on the basis of good citizenship, to gather up the 
scattered religious and moral forces in the study 
of social problems and elevation of public senti- 
ment is greatly needed in a city whose moral sen- 
timent has grown out of mining conditions, and has 
met with hearty response from many of the strong- 
est men of the city. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


More than 200 have been added to the First 
Church, San Diego, during the two and a half years’ 
pastorate of Rev. W. C. Merrill, In connection with 
this church is a junior Y. P. 8. C. E. said to be the 
largest in the world. It has 173 members. 


The total number of additions to the churches 
for 1892 was 3,173, a net gain of 1,830. 


Miss Milson of the Sonoma church sailed on 
steamer Monawai from San Francisco, May 25. She 
goes to Kusaie as teacher in the girls’ school. 


WEEKLY EKEGISTER. 
Calls. 


CARTER, Fernando E., Chicago, Ill., to Clear Lake, Io. 
Accepts. 

COWAN, J. Whitman, Tabor, Io., to Oregon cays Ore. 

DEMOREST, William L., Biue Island, Tll., to Zion Ch., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

ECKLES, John G., Tulare, Cal., to Ocean View Ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

GREkR, James, Bangor Seminary, to Frankfort, Me. 
Accepts. 

HAARVIG, John O., to First Ch., Lynn, Mass. 

HATCH, Frederick A., Ogdensburgh, N.Y., to Second 
Ch., Danbury, Vt. : [ 

ae Elijah, accepts call to Piedmont Ch., Worcester, 

ass. 

HOULDING, Horace W., accepts call to permanent pas- 
torate of Park Ch., San Francisco, Cal. : 

LAWRENCE, George W., deciines call to Pembroke. 


N. H. 

LYMAN, William A., Vermillion, 8. D., to Forestville, 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

MILLS, Harry E., Washburn College, to Strong City, 
Kan., for one year. Accepts. 

NEWELL, Arthur F., Chicago Seminary, to Vine St. Ch., 
Lincoln, Neb. Accepts. . 

PETTIBONE, Charles H., Southbridge, Mass., to Boule- 
vard Ch., Denver, Col. 

RASMUSSEN, Peter, to Danish Ch., Arickaree, Col. 
Accepts. 

RICH, Orthello V., Storm Lake, Io., to Wymore, Neb. 

ROSs, Albion H., Andover, Mass., to Leadville, Col. 

STURTEVANT, Julian M., First Ch., Galesburg, IIl., to 
New England Ch., Aurora. Accepts. _ 

THOMPSON, Samuel, Bangor Seminary, to West New- 


field, Me. 
WARREN, William F., to remain at Saugus, Mass. De 


clines. 
WATSON, Albert, Hampstead, N. H., accepts call to 
Mystic Side Ch., Everett, Mass. 
Ordinations and Installations, 


BURGESS, James G., 0. May 28, Fort Berthold, N. D. 
Parts by Rey. Messrs. A. L. Riggs and C. L. Hall. Mr. 
Burgess is working among the Crow Indians in Mor- 
tana. 

CHASE, C, E., 7. May 24, Sonoma, Cal. Sermon by Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff; other parts by Rey. Messrs. Kimball, 
W. W. Madge and L. L. Wirt. 

CRAWFORD, Charles D., 0, May 25, Crested Butte, Col. 
Parts by Rey. Messrs. Addison Blanchard and Horace 
Sanderson. 

DAVIES, A. Ernest, of Lake Preston and Hartlanc, 
S. D., 0. May 29. Sermon by Rey. W. H. Thrall; other , 
parts by Rev. Messrs. W. B. D. Gray, R. C. Walton, 
W. H. Hubbard, C. M. Daley and T. G. Langdale. » 

DOLLIFF, Frank §., 0. p. June 1, Jackson, Me. Sermen 
and right hand by Rev. R. T. Hack; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. E. Adams, D. D., R. G. Harbutt and 
Mr. W. G. Hatch. ; 

HADLEY, Willis A.,%. June 1, North Ch., Lynn, Mass. 
Sermon by Rey. J. F. Brodie: other parts by Rey. 

-Messre. E. C. Ewing, G. E. Lovejoy, A. W. Moore and 
D. S. Clark. 

JORDAN, Israel, 0. py: May 31, Bethel, Me. Sermon by 
Rey. G. M. Howe; other parts by Rev. Messrs. F. V. 
Norcross, J. B. Carruthers, B. 8, Rideout and M. Sa1- 

ent. 

PARSONS, James, o. p. May 18, Soquel, Cal. Sermon 
and prayer by Rev. W. H. Cross; other parts by Rev. 
Messis. L. D. Rathbone and J. ‘A. Cruzan. 

SEAMAN, Charles, 7. May 27, Grand Island, N.Y. Ser- 
mon by Rev, H. D. Sheldon; ones by Rev. 
Messrs: Burnside, J. L. Franklin, R. BE. Andrew and 
J.S. Wilson. 
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YWIDING, Charles, o. May 22, Mt. Jewett, Pa. Sermon 
Ag Rey. C. A. Lundquist; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
.M. Abnstrom, C. A. Jones, F. Neilson and August 
Sjoberg. 
Resignations. 


CONNET, Alfred, Riverdale, Mo. 

DURYEA, Minor J., Ashley, Mich. 

EARL, Theophilus R., Buena Vista, Col. 

MAILS, C. E.. Wheaton, Kan. 

ROBERTSON, Angus A., Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 


SHAW, George W., Howard, S. D. 
WIEDEN HOEFT, William, Hemingford, Neb. 
veil Churches Organized. 


BONDURANT, Io., May 21. Fourteen members. 
BUTTE, Neb., recognized May 20. Twelve members. 
FINE VIEW, Wellsley Island, N. Y., May 24. Eleven 


members. 

MOORE COUNTY, N. C., recognized May 28. Fourteen 
members. 

SPENCER, Neb., recognized May 20. 


Miscellaneous. 


ANDERSON, Wilbert L., has been invited to supply the 
First Ch., Exeter, N. H., till next April. 

COOPER, John H., and bride, of Andover, O., were 
given a reception by the church and many valuable 

resents were left at the parsonage. 

MURAI, Tomoyoshi, of Japan, who has finished his 
course at Andover Seminary, has preached in Port- 
land, Ore., and San Francisco, Cal., on his way to his 
native land. 

SUARROW, David H., of Russell, Kan., has been granted 
three months’ leave of absence to recruit his strength. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


A memorial service in honor of the late Dr. 
Robert McAll, founder of the ‘‘ Mission Populaire,” 
will be held in the chapel of the (New) Old South 
Church on Wednesday, June 14, at three o’clock. 
Rey. A. J. Gordon, D.D., Dr. S. F. Smith, Rey. Dr. 
Ramsay and other prominent clergymen of the 
<ity will take part in the exercises. 

Rey. Dr. J. H. Ecob of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N.Y, in his sermon last Sunday 
morning declared his purpose to withdraw from the 
Presbyterian Church, giving as his reason that 
there is no hope of doing anything after the ac- 
tion of the assembly by remaining in the denomi- 
nation. It is reported that Dr. Ecob’s church will 
become independent, leaving for the present the 
question of uniting with some other denomination. 


Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle has found relief from 
its floating debt by arranging with its creditors, 
paying them twenty-three cents on a dollar. Dr. 
‘Talmage paid more than half the amount himself, 
giving his check for $10,000 and relinquishing a 
claim for $10,400 for money already advanced. There 
_ Still remains a mortgage of $120,000, but the income, 
it is claimed, is sufficient to meet the interest on 
this and gradually to pay the principal. 

Rey. J. H. Pettee of Okayama, Japan, desires to 
acknowledge the receipt of a number of excellent 
books for his loaning library to English-reading 
Japanese pastors. The books sent were just the 
kind desired. Possibly other friends would like to 
kmow that more are needed. The special form of the 
request is that one book apiece be sent and that by 


mail. Let it be the freshest and meatiest possible— 


commentary, sermons, biography or travel. Japan 
iis abreast of the best reading of the day and stale 
literature is out of place in that land. 


The annual business meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Congregational Ministers, both Trin- 
jtarian and Unitarian, was held May 31, Rev.S.C. 
Beane of Newburyport presiding. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance on hand last year of $4, 
receipts during this year $1,044, expenditures $1,089, 
present balance on hand $449. A vote legalizing 
the turning over of the funds held by the Congrega- 
tional Charitable Society in a lump sum to the 
treasurer of the convention for distribution was 
passed. 

Those of our subscribers who expect to attend the 
World’s Fair will be glad to know that daily lec- 
tures are given at the Bible Institute, Chicago, by 
some of the most eminent Bible teachers of America 
and Great Britain. Among those who are lecturing 
or will lecture during the summer are: Rev. Hubert 
Brooke of England, Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston, 
Prof. W. G. Moorehead and Prof. J. M. Stifler, Dr. 
‘Theodore Monod of Paris, and Rey. John McNeill, 
Rey. John Riddell and Rev. John Robertson of Scot- 
and. These lectures are open to every one and are 
held every morning, excepting Sunday and Monday, 
at the Bible Institute, 80 Institute Place. 


The International Conference of College Young 
Women will be held at Northfield, Mass., June 22— 
29. The workers’ training classes will be con- 
ducted by Prof. James McConaughy of Mt. Hermon 
School and the inductive study of the Word by Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, New York City, each a master 
teacher. Practical methods of Christian work among 
young women in colleges will be considered in con- 
ference meetings and various vital timely themes 
will be treated in platform addresses by men and 
women of tried capacity and power. Among those 


who will speak are: Miss Geraldine Guinness, Lon- 
don, Eng.; Mrs. Gibbon, Aberdeen, Scotland; Miss 
Grace Dodge, New York City; Mrs. Bainbridge; 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson, Chicago, international sec- 
retary of the Y. W.C.A.; Maj. D. W. Whittle, Rev. 
George C. Needham, D. L. Moody, Northfield; Henry 
Clay Trumbull, D.D., editor of Sunday School 
Times, of Philadelphia, and others. The singing 
will be led by the Wellesley Glee Club. 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society was held last week. The re- 
ceipts for the year have been: donations from gen- 
eral work, $5,795.88; legacies and interest on invest- 
ments, $4,162.65, or a total of $9,958.53. Chaplain 
S. S. Nickerson presented a full report, in which 
were the following interesting statistics: Religious 
services held, 402; total number of sailors in our 
Tooms, 25,858; letters written in rooms by sailors, 
1,460; letters received from sailors, 2,920; visits to 
boarding houses, 4,392, to ships and docks, 8,608; 
sailors signed temperance pledges, 373.. Since moy- 
ing to the new building in January there has been a 
large increase of sailors in the reading-room and at 
all the meetings. The report of the correspond- 
ing secretary, Barna Snow, for the year, showed 
donations from 345 churches, Sunday schools and 
individuals. The Vineyard Sound Branch Mission 
is increasing in its work under the care of Mr. 
Madison Edwards. He has obtained a new steam 
launch the past year, and a new building for a 
reading-room is soon to be erected in Vineyard 
Haven by the generosity of a lady whose summer 
home is located at Falmouth. The old board of offi- 
cers was re-elected as follows: president, Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; vice-president, Henry J. Darling; 
treasurer, George Gould; recording secretary, G. F. 
Stratton. This old society, organized in 1827, has 
the past year seemed to finda new and warm place 
in the hearts of friends of seamen. While sup- 
ported principally by Congregationalists, its work 
is in no sense sectarian. Donations are solicited 
from all who feel an interest in “the indispensable 
man.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The society at the Brooklyn navy yard has grown 
since last November from fourteen to ninety-seven. 
——Congregational Endeavorers in England are rais- 
ing money for the Robinson Memorial Church at 
Gainsborough. 

Chicago societies are planning to furnish the hotels 
there with cards giving the place and hour of meet- 
ing of the society in the different sections of the 
city. 

The Illinois State committee on systematic be- 
nevolence urges every Endeavorer in the State to 
secure not less than ten signatures to a pledge 
whereby the signer promises to give for benevolent 
and religious purposes a stated proportion, not less 
than one-tenth, of his income. 


At the California convention a junior twelve years 
old made one of the replies to the address of welcome. 
It was found that sixty-four societies have a plan of 
systematic benevolence, while twenty-four have a 
plan for Bible study. The eighth day of each month 
is observed as a day of prayer for the society. Great 
efforts are being made to secure the convention for 
California in 1895. e 

At the Washington State Convention in Tacoma, 
May 2, 3, the attendance was large and the meetings 
enthusiastic. J. G. Woolley’s telling speeches on 
temperance reached all hearts. A pleasant feature 
was a two hours’ sail on the sound in the steamer 
City of Seattle, which carried 1,100 people fora free 
ride as guests of the Tacoma societies. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DR. JAMES GOLDSBURY. 


In the prime of his manhood, at the age of thirty- 
two years, Dr. James Goldsbury died in Taiku, 
Shansi, March 23, of typhus fever after an illness 
of only fourteen days. He was born in Davenport, 
Io., studied at Rush Medical College and in the 
Minnesota College Hospital and has been connected 
with the Shansi Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. as 
missionary physician since 1889. Dr. Goldsbury 
was fully consecrated to the foreign missionary 
work and rendered valuable service in his difficult 
field. [It was said of him at the funeral service 
that he had never been known to turn away even 
the poor, filthy beggars who came to him for medi- 
eal aid and that he shrank from no duty, however 
disagreeable. 


ete ah oe Se 

Rev. C. C. Stearns of Hartford has been 
appointed by the trustees of the theological 
seminary professor of archeology and curator 


of the museum, with liberty of absence for two 
years’ study in Europe. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY ANNIVER- 
SARY. 


Not a few alumni and friends of Hartford 
Seminary attended the anniversary, May 29 to 
Junei1. Theusual examinations occupied the 
first three days and indicated on the part of 
teacher and pupil thoroughness in research, 
breadth of thought and a keen appreciation of 
the present need and application of Biblical 
truth. Ifthe sentiments ofthe seniorclass are 
representative, the students are pleased with 
the methods of instruction at this institution- 
Mr. Van der Pyl, speaking at the banquet m 
behalf of the seniors, declared with evident ap- 
proval on the part of his classmates that they 
had been allowed to think for themselves, 
while the professors had given their instruc- 
tion in a manner which would insure perma- 
nent help and guidance. The same spirit of 
earnestness and fidelity was noticeable in the 
classrooms during the oral-examinations. «It 
was apparent also that the spiritual life of the 
students had been emphasized by special 
meetings within the seminary and practical 
work in the world. 

Wednesday was alumni day. After an op- 
portunity had been given to hear Profe-sor 
Merriam’s class in sociology and Professor 
Beardslee’s in Biblical dogmaties, both of 
which classes evinced a clear conception of 
the timely interest and importance of the de- 
partments, the alumni met in the chapel for 
prayers, led by President Hartranft. Early in 
the afternoon Dr. S. W. Dike, president of the 
alumni association, announced a discussion on 
Sunday Observance in the Light of Present 
Social Problems. It proved a profitable sub- 
ject and was earnestly debated by Rey. Messrs. 
F. S. Hatch, H. H. Kelsey, F. B. Makepeace, 
E. B. Webb, E. H. Baker and others. The 
officers of the association for the ensuing year 
were W.S. Kelsey, president; E. H. Knight, 
vice-president; C. H. Barber, secretary; C. H. 
Smith, W. F. English, T. M. Hodgdon, execu- 
tive committee. Dr. Dike also presided at the 
banquet, which was served in the lower hall 
of the Case Memorial Library. Over sixty 
were at the table, and after the feasting lis- 
tened to the inspiring address of President 
Hartranft as he outlined the present and 
future of the seminary. He asserted that the 
seminary should maintain such high standards 
of scholarship and scientific investigation as 
to compel widespread attention. 

Rey. Dr. H. M. Parsons, ’54, of Toronte gave 
the formal address in the evening, his theme 
being the Mission of the Church to the 
World. At the annual meeting of the pastoral 
union, the body which controls the seminary, 
the following trustees were elected for three 
years in addition to those continuing their 
service: Rev. Messrs. Jeremiah Taylor, Henry 
A. Stimson, Francis Williams, Luther H. Cone, 
Lorrin A. Cooke, Esq., Hon. E. B. Gillett, 
Jonathan F. Morris, Esq., Rowland Swift, 
Esq., and for one year Rev F. S. Hatch and 
D. W. Williams. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the anniversary was the informal 
speaking of Messrs. Mead, Mitchell, Paton 
and Merriam, the new professors. Each gave 
a brief sketch of his department work in a 
way that was highly satisfactory. 

The graduating class numbers twelve, four 
of whom, Austin Hazen, Jr., Lutie Rebecca 
Corwin, Nicholas Van der Pyl and Harry Taft 
Williams, delivered addresses at the Com- 
mencement. Of the graduating class two are 
women, the firstin the history of the institu- 
tion to receive diplomas. Messrs. Labaree and 
Wingate are to go into the foreign field, the 
latter in Czsarea under the A. B. C. F. M. 
Mr. Johnson will teach at Tuskegee, Ala. Mr. 
Van der Pyl will be pastor at North Wilbra- 
ham. Two others will engage in work among 
the Armenians of this country. Ce. We 
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HOME MISSIONARY MEETING. 
SARATOGA, MAY 30-JUNE 1. 


After all, Saratoga is a very desirable place 
for holding a great religious gathering. This 
sentiment found general expression at the 
sixty-seventh annual meeting when, after the 
trial of a different city last year, the home 
missionary clans rallied for the ninth time in 
the spacious and hospitable Methodist church 
on Washington Street. The close proximity 
of hotels and boarding houses, the perennial 
attraction of the springs, the beauty of the 
parks and the delightful drives through green 
arches of interlacing trees are features which 
enable the visitor to combine no small degree 
of relaxation with the downright hard work 
of attending a series of meetings. The at- 
tendance was perceptibly smaller than usual, 
owing, doubtless, to the World’s Fair and 
possibly to the greater stringency of the money 
market. In the temporary’ absence of Gen. 
O. O. Howard in conneetion with Memorial 
Day duties, Vice-president Dr. J. G. Merrill of 
Portland, Me., occupied the chair. 

The session opened Tuesday evening with 
devotional exercises led by Rev. E. A. Pad- 
dock of Idaho and the singing of an original 
hymn written by Mrs. M. B. Sangster. Secre- 
tary Washington Choate then made a financial 
Statement full of a jubilant ring and preceded 
by a tender tribute to the beloved absent treas- 
urer, Dr. A. H. Clapp. For the first time in 
many years the society is out of debt. The 
annual receipts amounted to $738,081, an ad- 
vance of $75,292 over 1892 and an excess over 
every preceding year of nearly $67,000. There 
are 2,002 workers in the field, of whom 196 
preach in a foreign tongue, thirteen languages 
being represented. The sermon by Dr. H. A, 
Stimson, the new pastor at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, was from the text in 
1 Tim. 5: 8: “ But if any provideth not for his 
own, and especially his own household, he 
hath denied the faith and is worse than an 
unbeliever.” It was not at all the conven- 
tional discourse heard on such occasions, but 
a fresh and forcible plea for what he‘aptly 
characterized ‘‘ Congregational self-conséious- 
ness.” As a denomination we are just awak- 
tng to our own consciousness. The Pilgrims 
were so intent on the thought of spreading 
the kingdom of God as to care little for forms. 
Then Corgregationalists became self-limited 
to New England, in course of time made the 
famous and fatal union with Presbyterians, 
and in various other Ways grew careless, of 
their birthright. At length, however, denom- 
inational consciousness began to dawn and we 
are now developing a full and puissant.man- 
hood. Among the causes contributing to our 
growth are the building up of Christian cole 
leges at the West, introducing a foreign de: 
partment into our theological seminaries and 
taking hold of city evangelization with vigor, 
intensity and businesslike practicality. We 
have waked up to the fact that we have a 
faith, an order and an inheritance, and it is 
high time we ceased apologizing for our ex- 
istence. 

DHE COUNTRY. 


Former programs have presented the papers 
of the secretaries at a Single session. An 
agreeable departure from this custom was 
made this year by giving an entire session to 
each of the three topics on which papers were 
presented. Wednesday forenoon was given to 

‘the discussion of The Country, opened by Sec- 
retary Kincaid in an able paper showing that 
while the entire field may be said to be occu- 
pied much of it is only precariously manned 
by pickets. Many communities are entirely 
‘lestitute of religious privileges, and many 
“a0re where the gospel is but feebly or mistak- 
enly presented need Congregational churches, 
‘he subject was further discussed by Dr, 
-Archibald McCullagh of Worcester, who gaye 


practical proof of his interest in home mis- 


“sions by’coming with thirty-three of his parish- 


ioners. A strong point in his eloquent address 
was that while gospel truths are eternal social 
environments and ethical conditions change. 
Hence it is the duty of the church to adapt 
these changeless truths to the ever -shifting 
phases of society, carrying the gospel to cow- 
boys and miners and dwellers in dugouts, as 
well as to cultured congregations. He was 
followed by Rev. C. I. Scofield of Texas in a 
speech full of solid sense. Without minimiz- 
ing the perils of the city, he showed that there 
is a danger point downward as well as up- 
ward, and that the hardest fields in America 
today are the scattered communities. Places 
having a population of from 10,000 to 25,000 
present the best possible conditions for Chris- 
tian work. They have positive social and ed- 
ucational advantages. It is not until we pass 
this limit of population that danger arises, an 
important distinction which is usually ig- 
nored. But even in the great cities vice is 
open and conspicuous and in this fact’ lies 
safety. Its locality is known and its force 
may be estimated. In the small village vice 
is hidden and diffused and it is a notorious 
fact that from this source the city brothel and 
gambling den gain recruits. In the country, 
too, sectarian differences are emphasized and 
minor organizations of young people are more 
difficult to form. Drs. John Askin of Iowa 
and Leroy Warren of Michigan each made 
earnest appeals for their respective fields, Rey. 
Joshua Coit recapitulated the telling facts 
about Massachusetts presented at the late 
meeting of the General Association and Rev. 
Ethan Curtis marshaled an array of statistics 
concerning New York State which fairly as- 
tonished his listeners. Of the 445,987 immi- 
grants who landed at Castle Garden last year 
over one-half remained in New York. The 
State receiving the next largest proportion is 
Pennsylvania, showing that fewer go West 
than is generally supposed. New York also 
has more large cities than any State in the 
Union. Congregationalism has made splendid 
strides within its borders lately but an appall- 
ing dearth of religious privileges still obtains 
in certain sections. On only three or four of 
the so-called Thousand Isles, with a popula- 
tion of 1,600, is a church service held, and in 
one place people came and knocked at the 
church door as at a private residence, so un- 


‘used were they to ways of worship. 


THE CITY. 


Wednesday evening found the body of the 
church well filled, with quite a Sprinkling in 
the galleries. Secretary Clark’s paper pre- 
sented the problem of the city, and showed 
that though the main part of this field is ap- 
proached by the society it is much less ade- 
quately manned than the country. Of the 
353 cities in the United States with a popula- 


‘tion of 10,000 or upwards, 272 have. benefited 


by the society’s work. Of the others thirty- 
five are in the South and thirty-two in Penn- 
sylvania, where special reasons well known 
have barred out our missionaries. But while 
120 missionaries last year labored in Maine, 
with its population of 660,000, in the fifteen 
lower wards of New York City, with almost 
as many people, Congregationalists have but 
one church and one missionary. One-half the 
number of men now required for Oregon and 
Maine would accomplish twice the results if 
thrown into these crowded city masses. Con- 
centrated missionary work in cities is true 
strategy, true economy, and is in the line of 
historical Christianity. The missionary ap- 
peal of the city is also first and chiefly to the 
city church and the city Christian on the 
ground. Rey. J. C. Armstrong of Chicago 
showed how methods must’ be modified to 
suit the changing conditions of great cities, 
so that the churches may work together and 
practically help one another. He illustrated 
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this by describing the plan of the city mission- 
ary society of Chicago. : 5 

Dr. A. H. Bradford made a strong address 
on The City and the Suburbs. Work for the 
degraded classes, he said, affects only one- 
half the problem of the city. There are more 
in the club houses who care nothing for God 
or the higher interests of their fellowmen. 
than in the slums. The worst classes in the 
country are constantly moving to the city. 
The better classes are moving into the sub-' 
urbs, not far enough to do the country any: 
good but far enough to be separated from the: 
city. The great work to be pressed is that of) 
the suburbs to the city. The problem of the” 
city will never be solved till ,it is scientifi-: 
cally studied. Dr. Bradford introduced Mr!> 
Percy Alden of Mansfield House, East Lon-. 
don, who gave a very interesting account of 
his work among the poor of that district. 
Mr. Alden is a young graduate of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and the institution of which , 
he is the head is similar in its aim to the. 
Andover House, Boston.’ Three years ago he. 
began his work alone and without money; 
now there are 2,000 men connected with his 
Society. A church seating 600 is crowded | 
every Sunday afternoon and there aré many | 
thousands of working men who speak with 
respect of Mansfield House. The men are 
organized for political influence,, also, and 
have elected their member of Parliament, can- 
didates for the school board, etc. Mr. Alden 
thinks the conditions in parts of New York 
andjChicago are as bad as in East London. 

The meeting, in which the interest was sus- 
tained from beginning to end, closed with ear- 
nest addresses from Rey. J. L. Wells, assist- 
ant‘at the Jersey City Tabernacle, and Rev. 
W.G. Puddefoot. The latter was at his best 
and acted like a stereopticon, operator and 
lecturer, with a tremendous head of illumina- 
ting gas turned on, furnishing most striking 
views of life, scenery and missionary work, | 
stretching across the continent. 


THE FOREIGNER. 


But the burning question of Thursday fore- 
noon was what to do with the foreigner. Secre- 
tary Choate introduced the subject in a valu- 
able paper summarizing the work of the A. H. 
M.S. during the last ten years among the Ger- 
mans, Slays and Scandinavians. No paper du- 
ring the entire session provoked a more ani- 
mated debate. Immigration was the pivotupon 
which all the talk turned, although, as stated 
at the outset, the fundamental question was 
how to assimilate the foreigners already among 
us. Dr. Judson Titsworth took a hopeful view 
of the situation. He claimed that as the 
power and spirit of American life assimilated 
the English, Dutch and other nationalities in 
our early history so they will continue to do. 
Instead of a menace this foreign admixture, if 
properly scattered among our own. peopie and 
thus hindered from massing, furnishes the nec- 
essary element for one of the grandest com- 
monwealths the world has ever seen. But he 
advocated Americanizing their speech because 
there is a marked co-ordination between lan- 
guage and thought. Superintendent Mont- 
gomery, on the other hand, favored a check . 
upon immigration for, at least, twenty-five 
years until America has time to breathe. He 
would allow no one to land who could not 
speak, read and write English. He was op- 
posed, in a ringing speech, by Rey. A. A. Berle 
of Brighton, who scouted the idea of there be- 
ing any value in English as an immigration 
test. It is the polyglot foreigner who, by 
reason of his fluency, gains control of State 
and municipal politics. With thrilling elo- 
quence he pictured his own father, a German, 


_as rallying a company of his compatriots in 


the Union army during the Civil War and 
lustily cheering the American flag in their 
mother tongue. Rev. Mr. Lopez, pastor of 
the new Spanish church in New York City, 
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added his ray of illumination to the subject 
by ‘the 'signiticant sentence, “ We foreigners 
learn to love your country By loving your re- 
ligion first.” Rev. ©. S. Amaron, until re- 
cently of the French Protestant College in 
Springfield, also. emphasized the religious 
rather than the patriotic side of the question. 
In’ the “afternoon, after the hour with the 
CxSaS3&. Pi Sip Rev! Cu Ww: Shelton, Eastern 
field-secretary, and ‘aman of tremendous ear- 
nestness, ‘spoke briéfly, and the rest of the 
time ‘was! occupied by half a dozen superin- 
téndents’from the field, viz}: E. D. Curtis of 
Indiana; S. E. Bassett of Alabama, A. J. Bai- 
ley of Washington, A. A. Brown of the ‘Black 
Hills, J: K, Harrison of North California and 
me 8. ‘Hawkes of Utah. 


CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES. 


The Church Building Society had the first 
innings early in the morning when Secretary 
L. H. Cobb, with his usual telling earnest- 
ness, pointed out the value of parsonages and 
houses of worship as evangelizing agencies. 
That the output in this direction is wise finan- 
cially as well as spiritually appears from the 
fact that about three times the sum expended 
upon these buildings has been returned to the 
treasury in gifts to help other churches. 

Some of the best speaking of the day was 
heard early in the afternoon when the Cong. 
S. S. and Pub. Society presented its claims. 
The secretary, Dr. G. M. Boynton, facetiously 
remarked that his part was to play the’ over- 
ture while the congregation came in. All the 
same it was a fine overture and followed by 
some capital music in the shape of addresses 
from Rey. Messrs. W. F. McMillen of Chicago 
and W.E. Barton of Boston, each of whom, 
by a variety of interesting incidents, showed 
that no work in the denomination pays better 
than this which plants the seed of future 
churches and nourishes the young life in com- 
munities destitute of gospel privileges. 


THE WOMEN’S MEETING. 


The men, as usual, were conspicuous by 
their absence, being engaged at the same hour 
in the business meeting and thereby losing 
one of the most enjoyablesessions. Mrs.H.S. 
Caswell, who is a model presiding officer, read 
an admirably condensed paper outlining the 
work of the forty-two State unions which are 
auxiliary to the parent society. Their contri- 
butions last year were $51,000, the plan for a 
“ self-denial week,’ the last week in Lent, prov- 
ing a stimulus to consecrated giving. The 
first speaker was Mrs. A. I. Huntley, recently 
ordained ‘as a minister by the South Dakota 
Association. She belonged originally to the 
Friends and the story of her evolution into a 
full-fledged Congregational pastor held the 
audience spellbound. The freewill offering at 
this service, amounting to $351, was given to 
Mrs. Paddock to help build her a parsonage. 
“Pioneer Paddock’? followed and his words 
had the tonic effect of an ocean or mountain 
breeze. He drew a captivating picture of the 
great State of Idaho; with its matchlegs climate, 
abundance of grain and fruits, unrivaled min- 
eral resources and best of all its opportunities 
of work for Christ. ‘‘ But we don’t want any 
ministers out there,”’ he said, ‘‘ who are cracked 
either in health or theology. We want one 
who can jump on the back of a broncho and 


ride twenty miles without stopping and who 


will give us the straight thing in religion.” 
Superintendent Hawkes and the inimitable, 
unreportable Puddefoot followed and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Ward made an earnest appeal for Yank- 
ton College, whose emergency has sent the 
mother of five children Hast to solicit funds. 
A responsive exercise on Christian Patriotism, 
conducted by the wife of President Gates of 
Iowa College, was an effective feature of the 
service. 
THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

The business of the society was done in the 

chapel, while the applause was furnished by 
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the ladies in the room overhead. 


Society, not less American than_ before, but 
Congregational in name as well as in fact, 
thanks to the condition in Mr. Stickney’s will. 
An important. step was. taken in adopting 
the report of a special committee, looking to 
closer relations between the national society 
and its auxiliaries. It is proposed that all 
these bodies hold. through their representa- 
tives an” annual convention in January, at 
which estimates are to be made by each body 
of amounts likely to be raised and of the needs, 
The convention is to make appropriations for 
the national society and the auxiliaries, these 
appropriations to be binding when adopted by 
each body. The surplus, should there be any, 
raised by the auxiliaries above the appropri- 
ations, with certain exceptions is to be paid 
into the treasury of the national society. All 
missionary work of the auxiliaries is to be 
under the direction of the auxiliaries. Any 
of the parties to this compact may withdraw 
by giving a year’s notice. Nine of the most 
important auxiliaries have entered into this 
agreement, among them Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio and Illinois. Drs. Meredith and 
Stimson made earnest appeals for more col- 
lecting agencies, particularly for one with 
headquarters at Chicago, urging that the 
parent society should help raise the money in 
all the fields of the auxiliaries. 


AN INSPIRING HOUR. 


The closing service was all that could be 
desired. In point of numbers, eloquence, 
Spiritual fervor and impulse to new consecra- 
tion to Christ’s service this last session 
touched high watermark. A few minutes at 
the opening were given to Miss Carrie Hunt, 


‘who, fresh from Commencement at Atlanta 


University, made a fervent plea for the edu- 
cation of heart, head and hand among the 
colored people at the South. Dr.G.R. Leavitt 
of Cleveland, himself a noble evidence of the 
power of enthusiasm in religious work, dwelt 
upon the value of “‘ gospel heat’’ in whatever 
we undertake for the Master. One great ad- 
vantage of these home missionary gatherings 
lies in the inspiration they furnish. Dr. E. P. 
Terhune of Brooklyn followed ina similar vein, 
urging the need of a deeper personal consecra- 


tion, a whole-souled devotion to advancing the 


kingdom of God such as Dr. McAll gave to 
his work in France. The next speaker, Rev. 
J. E. Tuttle of Jamaica Plain, carried. his 
audience to still higher levels in a flight of 
impassioned eloquence to, which no report can 
do justice. He first pictured the splendid 
panorama which had passed before our vision 
at- these meetings. What a country, what 
men, what events! If we fail to take posses- 
sion of this fair land for the Lord it is because 
we do not realize that the touch of Christ is 
power and the presence of God is victory. To 
stop the sewers of Europe from emptying their 
garbage on our shores does not settle the prob- 
lem of the immigrant. It is far more itmpor- 
tant for us to see whose hands shall first 
touch his at Castle Garden than whose he 
touched last at Liverpool. There is an ele- 
ment of unreality at the core of Christian con- 
viction tuday and by reason of this we grasp 
no sickle and bind no sheaves. As a beautiful 
complement to his address came equally seri- 
ous and tender words from Dr. S. M. New- 
man of Washington, laying further stress upon 
the thought that the man who has the vision, 


.such a vision as Da Vinci had when he painted 
the head of the Christ, is the man who best 


does God’s work in the world. It is our priv- 
ilege to paint the face of Christ upon Ameri- 
can humanity, not by magnifying racial differ- 
ences but by remembering that the foreigners 
who come to our doors are on the same basis 
of humanity as ourselves, having natural 
tastes, tendencies and aspirations as well as 
we. Then came a few farewell words from 


Hereafter it , 
is to be the Congregational Home Missionary. 


General Howard based upon the text, ‘* Hith- 

erto have ye asked nothing in My name: ask 

and ye shall receive that your joy May be: 
fulfilled.” It was an impressive scene’ as he 

stood before that.sea of thoughtful, upturned” 
faces, his empty sleeve bearing silent witness 

to his love for country and his own face aglow 

with the light of love for Jesus. With hearts 

thus touched by the Spirit’s influence the 

audience again united in singing Mrs. Sang- 

ster’s hymn and received the benediction from 

Rey, C. M. Bingham, of Florida. 


SARATOGA OHIPS., 


—— America can. produce any kind of a genius 
from a tender-foot toa Puddefoot.—Rev. J. E. Tuttle. 


—— You cannot preach Christ suecessfully to peo- 
ple while they. sleep five in the same bed.— Puddefoot. 


—— The world has no place for the easy-going, 
pleasure-loying, beer-drinking preacher.—4. H. 
Bradford, D.D. 


—— ‘Congregational self-consciousness’’ is likely 
to become a term to conjure with by those who 
heard Dr. Stimson’s sermon. 


— The ‘‘silk stocking ’” Americans in New York 
and Boston who don’t vote are more of a menace to 
our country than its immigrants.—Rev. A. A. Berle. 


—— Andover’s worst heresy was uttered by Pro- 
fessor Stuart in saying that Congregationalism has 
no mission west of the Hudson River.—Rev. W. EZ. 
Barton. 


—— Dr. Titsworth’s definition of a foreigner: One 
who is foreign in thought, spirit and purpose to our 
American life, no matter how long he has lived in 
this country. 


—— Plymouth Church, Worcester, with its thirty- 
three members and their pastor in attendance, takes 
front rank in its practical expression of interest in 
home missions. 


— After humorously describing the Oberlin Col- 
lege “ yell” Dr. Leavitt suggested that it would be 
rather stimulating to have a home missionary yell 
compounded of the word America. 


— ‘*The Cong. 8.S. and P. S. has no worked-oyer | 
cut.of Mrs. Lydia Pinkham for a frontispiece in 
its books,” said Rey. W. E. Barton, in testifying to 
the high-grade of work in all its publications. 


—— The question of Sunday opening at the World’s 
Fair was not once lugged in, but an occasional inci- 
dental allusion revealed that the assembly was a 
unit in its opposition to the action of the local di- 


| rectors. 


—— Mrs. Sangster’s hymn, which was rendered so 
effectively at the closing session, was written orig1 
nally for the Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
which met recently in connection with the State 
A'ssoCiation at Patchogue. 

—— Mr. Wells of Jersey City spoke of a once, 
strong church in New York which died in 1888, ou 
the site-of which now stands a tenement occupied , 
by thirty-six families including 700 persons, as 
many as the congregation which used to. gather in 


‘the church. 


—— That was a touching incident which Rey.C.S. 
Amaron told of the Roman Catholic mothers who 
came and begged him to take charge of the religious 
education of their boys, and he had to turn twenty 
of them away for lack of room in the French Protes 
tant College at Springfield. : 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ UNION. 


The fourteenth annual June festiyal of this large 
and progressive body was held last Monday evening. 
Ladies and guests contributed to make the social 
hour and the dinner occasions of pleasure, and 
swelled the number of the assembly to over four 
bundred. Thevery pertinent question, What shoulu 
be the teaching in our Sunday schools in regard to 


‘games and amusements? was answered by two lay- 


men and two clergymen, the liberal rather than the 
conservative attitude having the most advocates. 
Mr. W.S. Slocum of Newton basing his convictions 
upon the best theories of education of the child lite, 
upon personal observation and upon what he finds 
recorded in the New Testament as to Christ’s method, 
believes the whole question of amusements should 
be settled by parents and teachers upon the plane of 
action born cf contact with the life of Christ and 
ability or disability to live that life, not by negative 
prohibitions largely the offspring of tradition. Vice 
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and amusement are not synonymous, though the 
Puritans thought them so. 

Hon. J. M. W. Hall of Cambridge conceded that 
the Bible gave no light upon particular cases, but 
claimed that it did lay down general principles 
which the Christian must obey. Duty must be set 
before pleasure.. The good must not be accepted in 
place of the best. No amusement is innocent which 
makes likeness to Christ less and likeness to the 
world greater. Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom believes the 
world needs very much more amusement today and 
this in order that men may be healthier in their re- 
ligious life, saner and more perfectly developed. 


1 


- Too many of our professional and business men have 


lost all capacity for amusement, have become ma- 
chines with a religious attachment on Sundays. 
More people go into desperate sin as the result of 
misery and monotony than through the ordinary 
amusements in which men indulge. More are in 
peril of body and soul from vacuity than from ex- 
cess. Wherever the church has attempted to legis- 
late on this subject it has infringed upon the law of 
Christ. There has been and is a vast amount of 
moral meddlesomeness in the world. Many people 
have abundant conscience for other people. The 
law is that ‘all things [except intrinsically evil] are 
lawful’ for the Christian, but love for his neigh- 
bor’s welfare or his own ideal of self should compel 
him at times to abstain from that which in itself 
may be innocent. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline thought that 
much which had been said by previous speakers ap- 
plied to adults, but children could not be trusted to 
decide. A standard must be formulated and im- 
posed while they are plastic. Amusements fur- 
nished by the home, or capable of being enjoyed 
there under the eye of parents, generally speaking, 
are innocent. Not so with those furnished by pro- 
fessionalamusers. Differences of temperament, time 
and place must be taken into account. Many things 
that are innocent in homeopathic doses are harmful 
in excess. 


HAMPTON'S ANNIVERSARY. 


BY REY. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Hamp- 
ton Institute has naturally been filled with 
the thought of the man who has been the 
head and heart of the school from the begin- 
ning. After his long and unexampled service 
he rests from his labors. It was strange to be 
in Hampton without him. Yet this was, per- 
haps, less painful than his presence last year, 
when he was seen in his feebleness and it was 
sadly evident that his personal work was 
drawing to a close. Now he can be thought 
of in his repose, or, rather, in his new work, 
where all his powers are finding grand employ 
and the training of his busy years on earth is 
fulfilled in new but not entirely strange con- 
ditions. It was his request that he should be 
laid—his weary form—in the cemetery of the 
school. ‘ Let me be the next boy,” he said. 
He lies with the boys in the quiet ground near 
the water, opposite the Soldiers’ Home. On 
the morning of May 25 the trustees and many 
other friends stood around his grave. The 
scholars sang “ Lead, Kindly Light,” and there 
were a few moments of Scripture and prayer. 
The stillness was perfect and only the voice 
of Dr. McVickar was heard as he led our me- 
morial service. 


Then we turned to the work, for this still 
goes on. It is a fine tribute to the thorough- 
ness of General Armstrong’s work that it will 
go on, and upon the old lines and with his 
Spirit. The school is especially favored in 
being able to advance to the office of principal 
the man who has long stood at the general’s 
side and wrought with him... Rev. H. B. Fris- 
sell is in all respects qualified for the position 
of responsibility and opportunity in which he 
has at once been placed. Whatever readjust- 
ments are necessary will be made. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the endowment of 
the school will be soon completed. While 
there is some profit in the close connection 
with the people which comes from a constant 
appeal for money, there will be a greater ad- 
vantage in the presence of the principal in the 
midst of the work, where his guiding hand 


rest.”’ 


is needed. Even with the endowment there 
will be abundant chance for all the friends 
of the institute to ail the school by their gifts. 
The confidence which has been given to the 
school in the past will be continued and will 
be expressed in many efficient ways. It will 
be General Armstrong’s school to the end. 
It is the wish of the trustees, if his family 
consent, to remove his resting form from the 
place where he asked to be laid, and where 
his wish was gratified, and to lay it under the 
dome of the chapel, at the center of the wor- 
ship of teachers and scholars, and to set in 
the wall a tablet which shall tell of the life 
which he has given for others. 

The last report of General Armstrong is a 
paper of unusual value. It traces the history 
of the events which preceded the founding of 
the Hampton Institute, which was opened in 
1868 with two teachers and fifteen scholars. 
From 1871-1890 there were 723 graduates, and 
it is estimated that 150,000 pupils have been 
taught by them. The policy and methods of 
the school are discussed with the ability which 
belongs to aman so long identified with the 
work. The report should havea wide reading 
as an important contribution, not merely to 
history but to this branch of educational 
science. Single sentences deserve selection. 
*“Will the nation’s conscience and beneyo- 
lence be quickened like its pride?’’ Of right 
student material it is said, ‘‘ It takes hundreds 
of square miles and millions of people to pro- 
duce one first-rate man.”” The Hampton stand- 
ard is high. ‘‘Our work is seed sowing; 
essentially germinant; it multiplies itself. 
That is its inspiration.’”’ The work is ‘to 
build up manhood and make good citizens for 
the country.’ Citizenship ‘‘ compels attention 
to the danger which it creates. There is noth- 
ing like faith in men to bring out the manly 
quality.” “The ‘rainy day ’is apt to find one 
unprepared and almost helpless, but the right 
thing always happens.” ‘My own vitality 
depends on that of the school.” ‘“ Being judi- 
ciously, fairly pitched into occasionally is a 
good tonic.” These were among the last 
thoughts of this soldier and statesman. 

The census for the past year gives 551 col- 
ored students, 137 Indians, 1 Russian; a total 
of 689. To these may be added 265 pupils in 
the Whittier School. The teachers make a 
long list of efficient workers. It is interesting 
to find that the number of applicants for the 
place of teachers is much in excess of the 
vacancies from year to year.. Concerning the 
readiness to engage in this work the principal 
remarks that ‘‘lives respond much more 
quickly than money to the needs of a cause 
like this. The building up of lives is full of 
inspiration.’”’ He makes an appeal in behalf 
of teachers who have long been in this ardu- 
ous service that they may have “a year off for 
This would correspond to the Sabbat- 
ical year at Harvard and Wellesley.’ 

There have been some recent additions to 
the buildings which should be noted. For 
several years the scheol has had the Mary 
Foote Memorial Hospital, the gift of friends 
in King’s Chapel, Boston. Now the Dixie 
Hospital has been opened on the school 
grounds for the benefit of the poor in the 
neighborhood and for the training of colored 
nurses. This is the work of Miss Alice M. 
Bacon. The results have been remarkably 
fine and it must be enlarged. ‘This hospital 
has no immediate connection with the school, 
but is virtually an annex of the highest 
value. Money will be needed for its support 
and this will be given as the work and its 
needs are known. In the last year the Abby 
May Home has been built and: opened. Here 
girls will be trained in domestic work. The 
home also provides a resting place for a tired 
teacher. This is chiefly the gift of friends of 
Miss May. A debt of $1,000 now rests upon 
the*building, but this must soon be removed. 
The appointments of the school are nearly 


sufficient for its work. The school is prob- 
ably large enough for one place. Other schools, 
like that at Tuskegee and Gloucester, must. 
extend this system of training through the 
South. But Hampton must have a system of. 
drainage and this should be provided at once. 
The material equipment will then be worthy 
of the work. 

The memorial addresses by the trustees and 
others bore the highest tribute to the character 
of General Armstrong and to the thorough and 
wonderful work which he has done. The 
feeling was deep and strong. There was an 
evident sincerity in all that was said. There 
was nothing to conceal and nothing to explain. 
The simplest story of the great, good life was 
its true and sufficient praise. We knew that 
he would live in the school and in those whom 
he has sent out with the impress and inspira- 
tion of his Own thought. His life will repeat 
itself, evenas he said. A chiefamong the build- 
ers of the republic will be that young soldier, 
the heir of missionary devotion, to whom 
was given a vast opportunity which he saw 
and embraced and fulfilled. His portrait, the 
gift of Miss Ellen Carruth of Dorchester, has 
been presented to the school, and will show 
the new comers what manner of man he was 
to those who have looked upon him. But his 
school will be his portrait, his statue, his 
monument, and there he will live and work as 
the years go on. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“ How can any sensitive and thoughtful man 
permanently possess good health?” Long- 
fellow once asked. ‘Outside I laugh,” said 
Dr. Holmes, ‘‘ but inside I never laugh. The 
world is too sad.” : 


Few things are harder for me than to isolate 
myself from the calls and cries of the present 
in order fitly to consult the great oracles of 
the past... . We should at intervals—daily, 
I should say—withdraw our thoughts from 
the dusty road and trituration of time to the 
calm seat of eternity, and, while holding fast 
“‘the hour which cometh and now is,” remem- 
ber the greater truth of ‘‘ yesterday, today and 
forever.’”’—Julia Ward Howe. 


My teachers have always been more to me 
than the tasks they set. Character is a signet. 
Influence surpasses instruction. The smaller 
college increases the ratio of the particular 
man. . It fosters individuality—every teacher 
comes to know every student—and individu- 
ality stimulates decisiveness, frankness, en- 
terprise. The product is hand-made.—Presi- 
dent M. W. Stryker. 


«a ek 600 
With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 
I too have come through wintry terrors—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, , 
Veiled though His countenance, undivulged His 
thought, 

Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 
And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain—nay, a string, how jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 
Whereon Himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the world. 

—William Watson, in London Spectator. 


ah 3. 
The true climber knows the delight of 
trusting his path, of following it without 


seeing a step before him or a glimpse of the 
blue sky above him, sometimes only know- 


-ivg that it is the right path because it is the 


only one and because it.leads upward. The 
faithful plodder is sure to win the hights. 
Unconsciously we learn the lesson that only 
by humble doing can any of us win the 
lofty possibilities of being.—Lucy Larcom 
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SUGGESTIVE FACTS. 


—— The negroes of Virginia are said to pay 
taxes on property valued at $13,000,000. 


— Prof. Joseph Le Conte of the University 
of California is the author of a text-book on 
evolution, which is used as a text-book in Ox- 
ford Wniversity, England. The Orient pays 
tribute to the Occident. 


— In the arid lands of the Southwest and 
West, in 1890, 3,631,381 acres are now redeemed 
to agriculture and grazing by irrigation, but 
for every acre irrigated there are 247 still un- 
blessed by the touch of the water drawn from 
the mountain hights. 


— In a communication addressed to a 
newspaper in the course of the past month 
Professor Mommsen, the eminent German his- 
torian, stated that, in his opinion, the recent 
anti-Semitic agitation had thrown back civili- 
zation in Germany at least a century. 


— Colonel Crook, who has been attached 
to the White House staff ever since Lincoln’s 
time, says that the mail delivered at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion has never before averaged 
one half of its present volume. Telegrams 
come in at the rate of 300 every twenty-four 
hours, and of these thfee-fourths are recom- 
mendations of candidates for government 
places. 


— The following table shows approxi- 
mately how the electoral franchise stands in 
eleven principal parliamentary states: 


France—one voter in every 3.69 of population. 
Greece—one voter in every 4.36 of population. 
United States—one voter in about 4.50 of population. 
Germany—one voter in every 4.87 of population. 
Great Britain—one voter in every 6.13 of population. 
Italy—one voter in every 10.67 of population. 
Holland—one voter in every 15.02 of population. 
Norway—one voter in every 15.57 of population. 
Sweden—one voter in every 16.60 of population. 
Hungary—one voter in about 18 of population. 
Belgium—one voter in every 46.20 of population: 

— I believe I am within the bounds of fact 
when I say that probably nineteen-twentieths 
of the professional men in the South today, 
over the age of forty, plowed with their own 
hands for the first year or two after the war. 
I know it is soin Virginia. They plowed, but 
they were not plowmen. They plowed and 
labored because it was necessary at first, but 
their brains were worth more, and they shortly 
found better use for them.—Thomas Nelson 
Page. 

— Ten years ago scarcely one of the fol- 
lowing words were common; now they have 
forced their way into dictionaries, even those 
published in Great Britain: antipyrine, aqua- 
relle, bacteriology, blizzard, to boom, to cable, 
eenter-board, cocaine, cow-boy, to cycle, dude, 
dynamo, faddist, flabbergast, glissade, hypno- 
tist, impressionist, lanolin, log-rolling, ma- 
chine-gun, magazine-rifle, Mahatma, massage, 
melinite, menthol, mugwump, Neoplatonism, 
occultism, philatelist, photogravure, platino- 
type, polypody, prognosis, quadriform, range- 
finder, referendum, religiosity, saccharin, ship- 
railway, sloyd, telepathy, tuberculosis, vase- 
line and xylophone, 

——The earth is a great insulated globe 
filled with electricity or the capability of elec- 
trical vibration. The only problem is to 
awaken this electricity, to shake this immense 
earth so as to set this mighty world force 
swinging or wagging. Of course it will take a 


great force to start this motion, but there is 


no doubt we can get it. Electricians thought 
10,000 volts was a wonderful pressure. I[ have 
already stirred up hundreds of thousands, and 


the limit is far off. Instead of 300 vibrations 


I have already secured 3,000,000 a second, 
Give me the machine and I will make a spark 
half a mile long. Now, at Niagara, for in- 
stance, which is destined to be a marvelous 
eenter of electrical force for America, enough 
force can be secured to supply all needs of the 
human race twice oyer. By shaking the entire 
earth with-the mighty power to be obtained 


there this earth electricity could be started. 


With this earth force in vibration, the next the breast of a young Genoese sailor which, 


problem would be to build machines able to 
catch and respond to the earth motion. There 
would have to be a synchronism between the 
electrical swinging of the earth and the ma- 
chine.—Prof. Nikola Tesla. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


It was a unique creation. Nothing of the 
kind had before existed which could pro- 
duce it or can account for it. It could 
bring to perfection other agencies and in- 
stitutions—it could not be reduced to them. 
It had a spirit, a law, a method of its own, 
and lost its prerogative just in proportion 
as it parted with its distinctive excellence. 
Its spirit was the inspiration which caine 
from Christ, from His teaching and life, 
from His humiliation and cross and resur- 
rection, from a love in Him for men which 
was believed to be a inanifestation and guar- 
anty of the philanthropy of God; its law 
was His perfection; its method the imita- 
tion of His life—obedience, service, sacri- 
fice like His own. What impresses us is 
the power, the virtue, that went out from 
Him, There was a new social order, im- 
perfectly realized, yet begun and secure. 
All religions tend more or less powerfully 
to association. Other religious founders 
have been followed and have pointed out 
ways of life and salvation. Other leaders 
of men have been great reformers and have 
kindled enthusiasm. Others have been self- 
denying and benevolent. Jesus Christ, it 
was believed, though He was Lord of all, 

‘died for all. The influence of the death 
was dependent on the faith in the person. 
He put His own life into other lives because 
His life, while human, was no less divine, 
so that He was the life of many because He 
could be the life of all; and the life which 
was derived from Him was so beyond the 
strength and virtue of those who received 
it that they attributed it to Him and knew 
that they could not live without Him. 

To lose personal contact with Him and 
influence from Him was to fall to a lower 
plane of existence, to lose motive and ideal 
and achievement, And, imperfect as was 
the church, it was a true beginning of a 
universal and ideal society. No power could 
crush it. Its members stood not only the 
test of martyrdom but the test of character. 
The vicious became pure, the weak strong; 
the principle of saving the world by loving 
-and blessing it, by praying for it and min- 
istering to it; the idea of a humanity which 
is an organism having a head, the archetype 
of its perfection and capable of bringing 
it to complete fulfillment—an organism in 
which He cares for every member, and the 
interest of each member is the desire of the 
whole body, and the whole is the blessing 
of each; the power of a faith, a hope, an 
expectancy reaching on into eternal ages 
and sure of an immortal good; the begin- 
nings of a love mightier than all that sepa- 
rates and divides and seen to be regnant in 
the’ heart of God—all this was introduced 
into that confused, perplexed, distracted 
ancient world in promise and some measure 
of realization, and it had one, and only one, 
conscious source. It was Christ’s life put 
by Him, as it was believed, into the lives of 
men for whom He died, and to whom He 
opened access to God and the kingdom of 
God and gave the Spirit of God.— From The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


—<—— 


WHY SNEER AT CREEDS? 

Dr. G. H. Gould of Worcester, the stalwart 
and genial champion of evangelical truth, in a 
speech ata Y. M. C. A. banquet in Worcester 
recently, made this point: 


It is the fashion of our time, in some quar- 
ters, largely to side track positive affirma- 
tions about religion. It is sweetly said that 
religion is a lite and not a creed. Most 
true. But is it forgotten by these irenic 
gentlemen, thus confounding cause and ef- 
fect, that creeds have created Christendom; 
that creeds religious and secular have made 
history down to this last decade of the nine- 
teenth century? 

It was a geographical creed burning in 


400 years ago, discovered this continent. 
Europe today has a financial creed about 
honest money that leads her to send back 
our American securities and ship home our 
American gold. Let a merchant for one 
week go back on his mathematical creed of 
the multiplication table and where will his 
business be? It was a governmental creed, 
a political ‘‘ doctrine,”’ of a very pronounced 
sort which, thirty-two years ago, bombarded 
Fort Sumter, and it was a political doctrine 
of another type, as tenaciously held, which, 
after four years of bloody struggle, thank 
God, was gloriously crowned at Appo- 
mattox! 


THE PREACHER AND MODERN LIFE. 


He aims at producing, not a certain de- 
gree of intelligence or type of conduct but 
a moral condition that has irresistible affin- 
ity with the highest intelligence and inevi- 
tably expresses itself in the best conduct. 
His method is determined by his aim. For 
example, it is not his business to teach 
ethics, but he must preach ethically, with 
his mind informed and. disciplined by the 
study of the most thoroughgoing moral 
science and his entire thought penetrated 
and suffused by the finest ethical spirit of 
the New Testament. Itis not his business 
to teach Biblical criticism, ‘‘higher’’ or 
‘‘lower,’’ but he should preach in full 
accord with the assured results of Biblical 
criticism and with the elevation and range 
and insight that a profound and sympa- 
thetic study of the Bible surely gives. It 
is not his business to teach comparative re- 
ligion, but he should preach with the intel- 
ligence and catholicity that a sympathetic 
study of the great religions of the world 
will certainly impart to his interpretation 
of essential Christianity. It is not his busi- 
ness to teach economics or sociology, but 
he should preach with that knowledge of 
the social and economic history of men and 
that familiarity with well-defined economic 
laws which will make his applications of 
Christian principle to industry and trade 
unerring and adequate, It is not his busi- 
ness to teach physical science, but he ~ 
should preach with such full apprehension 
of clearly ascertained scientific facts and 
clearly demonstrated scientific principles 
that his preaching shall be illustrative and 
interpretative of the 

One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


—Rev. Philip S. Moxom, in the Watchman. 


he Bes et 


A PARABLE FOR CONGREGATIONS. 


An inspector of mines was instructed by 
his government to examine the condition of 
his laborers at some distant smelting works. 
When he arrived he was painfully surprised 


_at seeing the wan and pallid faces of the 


workmen. On inquiry he learned from the 
foreman that they suffered greatly from the 
effects of their being obliged to fan the fire 
in the furnace by constantly blowing into 
it with their mouths. This effort had, 
naturally, greatly weakened their lungs. 
‘Good heavens!’’ exclaimed the inspector, 
“have you then never heard of an instru- 
ment, the bellows, for blowing air into a 
furnace?’’ ‘No, we have never heard of 
such a machine,’’ rejoined the foreman. 
‘“‘ Well, I will at once direct that efficient 
bellows be sent out to you.’’ His order is 
executed. After a few weeks he returns 
to the works and expects to find a great 
improvement in the looks of the poor oper- 
atives. To his great surprise and concern 
he finds them looking even worse than be- 
fore. ‘Have the bellows not arrived?” he 
asks. ‘‘O, yes,’? is the reply, ‘‘and we 
have implicitly obeyed your instructions, 
but however energetically we may use them 
the furnace will no longer work.’’ The in- 
spector hastens to the furnace; he finds the 
fuel in its place, but all is cold and dark 
and black. ‘‘ Why, you dotards,’’ he cries, 
‘‘you have omitted to kindle the fire! Of 
what possible use can the bellows be if 
there is no fire to be fanned into a glow?”’ 

Ah, my brethren (continued the preacher), 
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the sermon is the bellows which may hope 
to be effective and to stir into enthusiasm 
the faith which glows within the human 
heart, but if there be not a spark of reli- 
gion within you what will the preacher’s 
most forcible plea avail?—Rabbi Jacob. 


GIVE US A REST, 


Lhave sometimes feared lately lest medi- 
tation should become a lost,art. Our life 
of today is so closely linked with practical 
issues and so widely open to them that we 
expend much of our time and strength in 
meeting these issues. The imperative need 
of existence, the scarcely less imperative 
demands of society, of church life, of phil- 
anthropic action and association, all these 
call us out of ourselves, and in so far as 
they enlarge our field of interést and activity 
it is well that they do. I myself profit too 
much by this enlargement to cayil at it, and 
yet I feel from time to time the importance 
of calling a halt in the ‘forces with which I 
have to do and of setting in my view the 
matters already accomplished, the things 
already done, in order that in my eagerness 
after new gains I shall not neglect what I 
already possess, and thus lose much of its 
benefit. For I think, indeed, that we only 
really possess what we use. The poets and 
prophets, the historians and moralists are 
ours only ifwe use them. Hodge and Hans, 
or Bridget and Hannah have as good a right 
to Browning and Goethe, for example, as I 
have, but if they do not read them what 
possession have they inthem? And in order 
to realize upon these rights we must take 
time, time to go with the great thinker into 


his study, with the great poet into his’ 


Olympus, with the great saint into his 
heaven.—Julia Ward Howe. 


LIQUEFIED AIR. 


The greatest recent discovery in physics is 
that described by a London correspondent of 
the New York Sun in the following narrative: 


An audience of England’s greatest men 
spent Tuesday evening watching experi- 
ments which resulted in the production of a 
series of liquids strange to human eyes and 
possessing qualities never before, known. 
They saw the natural gases, such as\oxygen 
and nitrogen, even the air itself, reduced to 
liquids of the consistency of water. Liquid 
air by the pint was produced from the won- 
derful apparatus of Professor Dewar, whose 
investigations have suddenly won him a 
prominent place in the scientific world. 
His methods are even more interesting to 
the unscientific observer than his results. 

He has succeeded in producing, by means 
of vacuum and pressure, an almost incon- 
ceivable degree of cold. Measured by the 
Fahrenheit thermometer it is 360° below 
freezing, or 210° centigrade below zero. 
Oxygen can be liquefied at —182° centi- 
grade and nitrogen at —192°. When he 
produced these temperatures Professor De- 
war found in experimenting with air that 
instead of oxygen in atmosphere liquefying 
first at its proper temperature and nitrogen 
later one homogeneous liquid was formed 
without any disintegration. When the pro- 
cess is reversed, however, nitrogen is freed 
first and oxygen afterward. 

The effects of intense cold are marvelous. 
Liquid oxygen has strange magnetic and 
light-absorbing qualities. It is so trans- 
parent to heat that, notwithstanding its in- 
tense cold, it acts asalens. You may focus 
heat through it from one side and burn 
paper on the other. That, says Professor 
Dewar, is what happens with the sun’s rays 
on the earth, which are focused through 
infinite space. The vacuums produced by 
Professor Dewar’s apparatus are so nearly 
perfect that they contain gas -of only one- 
millionth the density of common air. The 
temperature of infinite space, which is a 
perfect vacuum, the professor says, is —2'74° 
centigrade. He hopes to reach a tempera- 
ture of —240°, when hydrogen will liquefy. 
Professor Dewar yesterday produced lique- 
fied ozone by acting on vapor given off from 
liquid oxygen by electricity. Its splendid 
dark blue color is almost as dark as indigo. 


/ 


Ozone has not the same molecule as oxygen, 
The queer thing about liquid ozone is that 
when it goes backinto gas again it explodes. 
It is stronger than dynamite as an explo- 
Sive and this is simply because ozone goes 
back into the molecular form of oxygen’so 
fast. = 

Some wonderful effects of intense cold 
have already been discovered. Iron, for in- 
stance, at an ordinary temperature has only 
one-seventh the electric conducting power 
of copper, but if the temperature be re- 
duced to —200° its capacity as a conductor 
of electricity is mutliplied by fourteen, If 
we could get metals down to absolute zero, 
Professor Dewar said to an interviewer yes- 
terday, they would be perfect conductors. 
No expenditure of energy would be neces- 
sary and wire once charged would run on 
forever. The professor believes that one of 
the greatest problems of the world, namely, 
whether the cohesiveness of matter is de- 
pendent upon molecular motion or upon 
gravity, will in time be solved by means of 
investigations conducted in intense artificial 
cold. 


—— 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


Bishop John H. Vincent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church recently preached a scath- 
ing sermon in Buffalo, attacking the leading 
athletic club of the city for its encouragement 
of prize fighting, and calling upon all good 
citizens to arouse and suppress the poolrooms, 
saloons and brothels. ' He said: 


What shall be done? Let me show you 
our real hope; It is in the people. The 
times demand men—earnest men; not the 
few but the many; not leaders but men in 
multitudes who need no leaders; men who 
are open to the divine light, men whom God 
leads; men who believe in soul as well as in 
body, in principles as well as in policies— 
the old principles of righteousness for which 
the heroes stood and for which they died 
ages ago and because of which they live now 
and shall live for ages to come. 

We do not so much need great men as-we 
do average men with great convictions and 
the courage of their convictions; common 
men with uncommon manliness; men whom 
employers cannot intimidate, political lead- 
ers browbeat, political tricksters purchase 
nor ecclesiastical masters control; men who 
talk out their opinions; men who go to the 
polls, and who remember the power of the 
primary meeting and go to the primaries 
also; men who have no masters to determine 
for them how they shall think and talk and 
vote; men who can organize and combine 
to cause surprises on the morning of elec- 
tion day, so that so-called leaders shall be 
compelled to recognize them when platforms 
are being constructed and the candidates 
being selected. It is wisely said that ‘laws 
cannot carry themselves into practice.” 
We-need men who, knowing what the laws 
are, will insist upon the execution or the re- 
peal of them. ; 


THE GRACE OF SIMPLIOGITY, 


flow beautifully this grace was exemplified 
by Phillips Brooks and Dr. A. P. Peabody! 
Prof. Francis.G. Peabody, in his funeral eulogy 
upon the latter, truthfully said: 


Both of them were men to whom the one 
great reality of the world was the life of 
God in the souls of men, both. of them 
devoted a power of industry almost without 
other parallel to the supreme business of 
bringing this reality of God home to human 
hearts. Both of them stood, each in his own 
sphere, for the Christianity of life rather 
than for the Christianity of dogma. 

Both of them were wholly loyal sons of 
their own special communions, but the spirit 
of both was so catholic, so comprehensive, 
so alert for every sign of truth:and power 
that both are claimed by a vastly greater 
fellowship, and both are mourned by a great 
company of souls of every—and of no—re- 
ligious name. ~ 

Finally, both were adorned with that finest 
grace of the religious life—the grace of sim- 
plicity. It was not an effort and strain for 
them to live in the world of eternal truths; 


it was the natural. home of their spirits. 

Rather was the descent to the slighter 
themes an effort. When they were on the 
hights then they were most at home. The 
passionate fervor of the one and the. solid 
tranquillity of the other were alike the 
natural disclosures of their own souls. In 
the midst of the affectations and artifici- 
alities of modern life, what'has it been to 
this community and- to: this university ‘to 
have these witnesses that the simplest, 
most natural, most manly thing in the world 
is the Christian’s conscious and continuous 
communion with his God. 


ps a 
THE WAR IS OVER. 

Some people do not recognize this, among 
them a subscriber to the Christian Advocate, 
who, disliking the erection of monuments 
commemorative of the heroes of the Conféder- 
ate Army, and making his dislike known, has 
received the following sensible reply from the 
editor, to whom he had sent a casuistical 
query: 

We doubt if the elder brother in the par- 
able of the prodigal son, after he got his 
eyes open to the situation and the recon- 
struction had taken place, would have for- 
bidden the sons of the prodigal to hang up 
portraits representing him before and, if 
they saw fit, while he was among the husks 
and after he came back, And even if he 
had never returned if it would have been 
any satisfaction to the aforesaid prodigal’s 
descendants to put up a tombstone in the 
family lot giving an account of anything 
good about him in their eyes we doubt, if 
the said elder brother was an ordinary man, 
with ordinary human feelings, whether he 
would have made a disturbance, provided 
those monument builders, portrait painters 
and tombstone erectors did not undertake 
to turn him and his descendants out of 
their part of the inheritance. It is too late 
to repudiate General Grant’s action at Ap- 
pomattox or to object to the consequences 
of it. 

= ee 

The highest possible conception is that of 
a life consecrated to a noble ideal. It may 
be unable to find expression for itself ex- 
cept through humble, even menial, services 
or through unselfish devotion, whose silent 
song is audible to God-.alone; yet such 
music as this might rise to heaven from 
every young girl’s heart and character if 
she would set it free. . In such ways it was 
meant that the world should be filled with 
the true poetry of womanhood.—Lucy Lar- 


com. 


COMMENCEMENT DAYS, 


Below is a very incomplete list of the Commence- 
ment and anniversary days of the leading educa- 
tional institutions. We shall be glad to be notified of 


additional dates or errors. > 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., * June 28 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 29 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 21 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, ‘Me., June 22 
Brown, Providence, R. 1s June 21 
Carleton, Northfield, Minn., June 15 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 28 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 14 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 15 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 29 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 15 
Drury, Springfield, Mo., dune 15 
Fiske, Nashville, Tenn., June 14 
Iowa, Grinnell, Io., June 14 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 22 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 28 
Latayette, Maston, Pa., June 21 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 29 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 28 
Mt. Holyoke, South reer Mass., June 22 
Northwestern, Chicago, Ll., June 15 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 21 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 22 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J., June 14 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., June 21 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., June 21 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J., June 21 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 20 
Tabor, Tabor, Lo., June 14 
Tufts, Medford, Mass., June 21 
Union, Schnectady, N. Y., June 28 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., June 28 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 20 
Wells, Aurora, N. Y., 2 June 14 
Wesleyan. Middletown, Ct., June 28 
Western Reserve, Cleveland, O., June 14 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 21 


Yale, New Haven, Ct., 
Yankton, Yankton, S. D., 


June 28 
June 21 
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Holy in the German language—heilig— 
also means healthy; our English word whole 
—all of one piece without any hole in it—is 
the same word. You could not get any 


better definition of what holy really is than 


healthy—completely healthy. Mens sana in 


corpore sano.— Carlyle. 
eee 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 12, 
10 A.M. Topic: The Religious Journal in Relation to 
Church Wor and Life. Speakers: Rey. A. EB. Dunning, 
D. D., from the editor’s standpoint, and Rev. J. M. Dut- 
ton from the pastor’s standpoint. 

PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 

ANDOVER CLASS, 1858. Thirty-fifth anniversary to be 
observed at Andover, Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing, June 14, WILLIAM J. BATT, Class Secretary. 


meLASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer. Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual ere eon the American Education So- 
ety. will be held at No, 10 Congregational House, on 

onday, the 19th day of June, A.D, 1893, at 2 o’clock 
P.M., to transact the following business, viz. : (1) To 
hear the report of the directors and to act thereon; (2) 
to hear the ee of the treasurer and to act thereon; 
(3) to elect all officers of the society for the ensuing 
year and as many life members of the society as are 
necessary to fill any vacancy that may have occurred in 
its membership; (1) to transact any other business that 
may properly be brought before the meeting, 

Boston, June 5. A. H. PLUMB, Récording Secretary. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Annivyersary, 
June 11-15. Sunday, June 11, 10.30 A. M., Chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper: 4.30 P.M., Sermon to the 
‘graduating class by Rey. rot. Edward ¥. Hincks. TZ'wes- 
day, June 13,9 A.M., Junior lecture-room: Examination 
of the Junior class in New Testament Greek: 10.304. M., 
Middle lecture-room: Examination of the Middle class 
in Systematic erika d 2.30 P.M., Junior lecture-room: 
Examination of the Junior class in Biblical History; 
3.30 P. M., Senior lecture-room: Examination of the Sen- 
ior class in Church History; 7.45 P. M., Chapel: Anniver- 
sary of the Society of Inquiry, addresses by members of 
the Society. Wednesday, June 14, 8.30 A. M., Bartlet 
Chapel: Vocal Culture; 9.30 A.M., Junior lecture-room: 
Examination of the Junior class in Hebrew; 10.30 A.M., 
Middle lecture-room: Examination of the Middle class 
in Biblical Theology; 2.30 P. M., Chapel: Meeting of the 
alumni; necrology by Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Secretary; 
New Methods of Christian Work in eee and Country. 
Rev. George F. Kengott, and others; Discussion; 6-9 
P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Social gathering of the alumni 
and other friends of the Seminary. Thursday, June 15, 
10.30 A. M., Chapel: Anniversary addresses by members 
of the graduating class; 1 P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Anni- 
versary dinner. 


AN INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY.—The faculty of Chi- 
be Theological Seminary propose to hold an Institute 
of Theology at the seminary buildings, 81 Ashland Boul- 
evard, from July 12 to 27, inclusive. Lectures will be 
given from eight o’clock till eleven every morning. 
):PROGRAM.—1, Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
Professor Curtiss. 2. The Apocalypse a Practical Book 
for Every Christian. Professor Gilbert. 3. Comparative 
Religion. Professor Harper. 4. New Testament Times. 
Professor Scott. 5. Methods of Social Reform. Profes- 
sor Taylor. 6. Christian Ethics. Professor Willcox. 
7. Eminent Scottish Preachers, President Fisk. Each 
course includes six lectures. : 

ee ale room, one person, $8.00 for the six- 
teen days of the term; two persons, $12.00. Member- 
ship ticket, admitting to all the lectures, $2.00. Board 
at reasonable rates. 

APPLICATION.—Application must be made before 
June 20. The institute is open to women as well as men. 
Address, George H. Gilbert, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsin the Y, M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. . 


STATE MEETINGS. 


Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMPRIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 18 rep- 
resented in, Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SoOoIHTY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev, Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. | 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House, Office hours, 9 to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
‘tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING So- 
OlETY.—Chureh and poeropaee Building. Rey. L. H, 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region, Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Il, Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-inu- Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sece., yonpreeaional House, Boston; T, Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Seé.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, hitman, -Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 


pone literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
ry; W. A, Dunean, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House. Boston. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians .and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; onioee office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. GA. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or, to 
ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 
ya 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eember, 1827; ED 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicited, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S, SNOW, Correspondini Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CRATHERN—TARBELL—In Mason, N. H., May 24, by 
Rev. Daniel Goodwin, grandfather of the bride, as- 
sisted by Rev. G. H. Merriam, Rey. ©, F. H. Crathern 
of Boston and Sarah Gertrude, daughter of Charles 
W. Tarbell of New York City. 

KAMBOUR—PEABODY—In Lawrence, Mass, May 31, 
by Professor Smith of Andoyer Theological Seminary, 
assisted by Rey. W. A. Keese, Rev. G. B. Kambour of 

- Templeton, Mass.,and Helen B. Peabody of Lawrence. 

MEARS—COOPER~—In Bennington, Vt., June 1, by Rev. 
C. R. Seymour and Rey. D. O. Mears, the father of the 

oom, Edward N. Kirk Mears and Elizabeth, daugh- 
er of Charles Cooper, Esq., of Bennington. 

SIDELINGER—TYLER—In Boston, June 1, by Rev. 
J. H. Yeoman, Ernest E. Sidelinger of Everett and 
Jennie N., daughter of Rev. A. H. Tyler of Roslindale. 

TAYLOR—GORDON—In Dorchester, Mass., May 24, by 
Rey. P. B. Davis, James H. Taylor and Alice I. Gor- 
don, both of Dorchester. 


: Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional lune ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BALDWIN—In Hill, N.H., Prof. Cyrus Baldwin, for 
many years a teacher at Kimball Union Academy, 
aged 82 yrs. 

BULLOCK—In Haverhill, Mass., May 31, Edwin O. Bul- 
lock, a deacon in Berkeley Temple, Boston, and for 
some years a member of the Congregational Club, 
aged 55 yrs. “ 

JORDAN—In Westboro, Mass., May 25, Julia H., widow 
of the late Edmund W. Jordan of Somerville, Mass., 
aged 64 yrs. 


TUCKER—In Danvers Centre, June 3, Samuel A. 


Tucker, aged 54 yrs, 5 mos. 
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TUTTLE—In New York City, at the Hahneman Hos 
ital, May 30, Addie M., wife of George H. Tuttle of 
roken Bow, Neb., and daughter of Deacon A. Shedd 

of Franklin, Vt. 

WHITIN—In Whitinsyille, Mass., June 4, W. D. Whitin, 
aged 5l yrs. He was a graduate of Yale College, class 
of ’63, and had been for many years a prominent manu- 
facturer. He was a deacon of the Congregational 
church in Whitinsville and for more than twenty years 
had been superintendent of the Sunday school. 


DEACON JOSEPH LITTLE, 


Who died in Newbury, Mass., May 14, aged ninety-four, 
was the oldest resident of the town. He was deacon in 
the First Church about forty years. Nearly a half-cen- 
tury ore he represented his town in the Legislature 
several terms, and had ever been a leading and honored 
citizen. He resided on the farm which had been in pos- 
session of the family since the first settlement in 635, 
and was of the sixth generation. His father was Rev. 
Silas Little (Dartmouth College, 1776). All who ever 
knew Deacon Little would bear willing testimony to his 
upright Christian character. His wife survives him at 
the age of ninety-four. Born on adjoining farms they 
were playmates in childhood and loying companions in 

outh, middle life and old age, and their career strik- 
ingly illustrates the beauty of happy, wedded Christian 
lives—one in thought, purpose and deed. Their church 
and married life began almost Simultaneously and ex- 
tended overa period. of nearly seventy-two years. They 
outlived all their contemporaries, retaining their reé- 
markably strong religious convictions and mental facul- 
ties throughout. Their eight children all grew to man- 
hood and womanhood, four of whom survive, 
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RicH, red blood as naturally results from taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as personal cleanliness results 
from free use of soap and water. This great purifier 
thoroughly expels scrofula, salt rheum and all other 
impurities and builds up every organ of the body. Now 
is the time to take it. 


The highest praise has been won b 
their easy, yet efficient action. 
Price 25 cents. 


Hoop’s PILLs for 
Sold by all druggists. 
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Mr. Chas. N. Hauer 


Of Frederick, Md., suffered terribly for over 
ten years with abscesses and running sores on 
his left leg. He wasted away, grew weak and 


thin, and was obliged to use a cane and crutch. 
Everything which could be thought of was done 
without good result, until he began taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which effected a perfect cure. Mr. Hauer is 
now in the best of health. Full particulars of 
his case will be sentall who address __ » 

C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache and biliousness. 


sEceling ” the Pulse 


Once in a long while we “feel” the market by making 
a few specimen pieces of some novel style and testing the 
artistic demand for it. 

Such pieces are always sold much under their real value, 
for they are finely made, and we do not expect to get our 
money back on the first specimens of any production. 

This week we are testing the possibilities of a sale for 
“Pure Colonial’? Chiffonieres, and we have half a dozen 
specimens on exhibition, marked at very low prices. 
are finished in Ivory Enamel and Gold with solid pierced 
brass trimmings. 

Every Colonial detail is faithfully preserved; the old 
wreath escutcheons, the handle plates, the erratic paneling 
and queer old carvings, the Colonial ribbon drapery and 


They 


gold moldings. As an accompanying piece for a Brass Bedstead they are as appropriate 


as if designed to order. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


So soon as the money market becomes quiet 
at one spot trouble develops elsewhere. The 
failures of large banks at Milwaukee and Ta- 
coma during the past week, the troubles of the 
large Grant Locomotive Works, the assign- 
ment of a Chicago broker are fresh symptoms 
indicating the widespread character of the 
disease of the business world. Liquidation 
has been very marked at Chicago in the local 
stocks of that city and on the part of ‘grain 
speculators. And if this liquidation is less 
acute at many other points it is none the less 
urgent and painful, as witness the large and 
persistent demand upon the banks of the chief 
cities of the East. Constant drafts are being 
made upon New York banks for assistance. 

And the ability of the banks of the East to 
facilitate this national liquidation is reduced 
by the constant drain upon the country’s gold 
supply, a drain which has to be met almost 
entirely by the New York banks at the outset, 
although it is of course the whole country 
which paysin the end. Bad business abroad 
and the Australian bank failures have precipi- 
tated an additional liquidation in England 
and one in which American securities happen 
to be considerably concerned. Sterling ex- 
change has been held remarkably strong and 
the gold shipments amounted to $6,500,000 in 
the week ending June 3. The treasury stock 
of free gold is reduced to $90,000,000 or less, 
and there is no end yet to these gold exports. 

This country is well stocked with wheat, 
cotton, iron, wool and most of the great staple 
products. They are all selling at very low 
prices. As this country is a large surplus pro- 
ducer of wheat and cotton it must depend for 
a market and price upon outside demand and 
it is not very satisfactory to note that the 
European demand for either wheat or cotton 
will not increase much for some time to come. 
It is a curious state of affairs that the country 
is embarrassed by its extraordinary productive 
capacity. Production tends always to keep 
well ahead of the ordinary demand for con- 
Sumption and consequently always tends to 
force prices downward. 7 

It is a case of this country being “long” of 
merchandise, as the brokers would say, and 
comparatively ‘‘short”’ of the world’s money— 
gold... And still the imports of merchandise 
are enormous and show no signs of decrease. 

The trouble is not local, it is world wide. 
South America has had its collapse, so has 
Australia. England has been expanding 
her investments in all quarters of the globe; 
the process of inflation went on till the 
inevitable break came first in one quarter, 
then in another. Only her investments in 
the United States are found: to be marketable 
in a crisis. England has been liquidating in 
all directions. Naturally her sales affect us. 
Beyond that we have our own troubles. Dis- 
trust of the Government’s ability to maintain 
gold payments is widespread. A repeal of the 
Sherman act would mean putting an end to 
the issue of gold demand obligations for the 
purchase of silver. Repeal that law and the 
Government at once begins to recuperate and 
increase its gold reserve. Confidence thatone 
dollar of the Government issues would be as 
good as another would lead to confidence in 
many other directions. 

While a repeal of the Sherman act would 
help matters in this country very much a re- 
vival abroad would be quite as important for 
us. Happily good crops in Europe may pro- 
duce something of a recovery there this fall. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES ,<°%s “24, 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


U/ GUARANTEED ing. Trust 
ing Trust 
Company is offered at par. Suitable 

for. large and small investments. 

huss information furnished by W. H. 


@Lown, Mills Building, New York, 


Financial. 


Are You Saving 
| Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn thetr ut- 
most. Our book will 
| give you some hints. 

Sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass, 
Please menu the tion Conureg fio: 


COLUMBUS 


Discovered a New World where, 
to-day, in millions of homes, his 
name is honored. The 


(a eNeri 


iste 


Has discovered a way toputcom- 
fort and luxury in these homes at 
6O percent, of the usual cost. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 MEMBERS. 
$105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force. 
$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 

$7,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has nosuperior. lt gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


FIRST MORTGAGES oer? y2: 
erty. |..terest pay- 
Oanie semi-annually in Gold € Guaranteed, 
Conservative appraisals and certified photographie 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. The No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience aud conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, ose Ex-— 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk St. Boston- 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston.‘ 


Per Cent. 


Dividends 


PAYAB LE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 
Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities- 
Authorized Capital - - = &2,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - - = = = = = 1,500,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885 
Paid Dividends of 57% per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm prope: 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and reliab: ° 
service and reasonable charges fur selling Western rea) 
estate at its full market value. 

Correspondence solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
67 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS LANDS SOLD. 


If you own lands in Kansas and want a reliable 
agent call upon or write to 


The City Real Estate TrustCo. 


Capital paid in, 650,000. 


60 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


o/ TRUST.GERTIFIGATES. 


With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


@uaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PROFITABLE 
SAFE AND 


to be developed at once.. 


Are you interested ? 


INVESTMENT 


"AT 


I have secured a beautiful tract of land in one of Boston’s 
most delightful seaside suburbs, only six miles out, which is 
$20,000 pays for the land and 
$5,000 will be’ needed to develop it. 
the whole amount has been taken by Boston parties. 
of stock $100. each; full paid and non-assessable. 


-T BELIEVE WE CAN DOUBLE OUR MONEY WITHIN THREE YEARS. 


Write for particulars. 


HOME: 


Already nearly half of 
Shares 


Address, 


Cc. J. BROWN, 
{ 178 Devonshire St., Room 823,, 
J e Boston. 
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GENERAL ARMSTRONG’S PLAN FOR 
HAMPTON, 


It is a wonderful fact that the scheme 
which has proved so successful in educating 
colored people and Indians should have been 
evolved almost entirely in one man’s mind. 
General Armstrong tells the story of it in that 
interesting volume, Twenty-Two Years’ Work 
of Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute. He refers to his experiences among the 
Hawaiians as furnishing the first suggestions, 
and gives the following account of the incep- 
tion of the plan: 


A day dream of the Hampton school, 
nearly as it is, had come to me during the 
war a few times—once in camp, during the 
siege of Kichmond, and once one beautiful 
evening on the Gulf of Mexico, while on the 
wheelhouse of the transport steamship Illi- 
nois, en route for Texas, with the 25th Army 
(uegro) Corps, for frontier duty on the Rio 
Grande River, whither it had been ordered, 
under General Sheridan, to watch and if 
necessary defeat Maximilian in his attempted 
conquest of Mexico. The thing to be done 
was clear—to train selected negro youth 
who should go out and teach and lead their 
people, first by example, by getting land 
and homes; to give them not a dollar that 
they could earn for themselves; to teach 
respect for labor, to replace stupid drudgery 
with skilled hands; and, to these ends, to 
build up an industrial system for the sake 


not only of self-support and intelligent la- |- 


bor but also for the sake of character. And 
it seemed equally clear that the people of 
the country would support a wise work for 
the freedmen, I think so still. © 

The missionary plan in Hawaii had not, I 
thought, considered enough the real need and 
weaknesses of the people, whose ignorance 
alone was not half the trouble. The chief 
difficulty was, with them, deficient charac- 
ter, aS itis with the negro. He is what his 
past has made him; the true basis of work 
for him and all men is the scientific one— 
the facts of heredity and surrounding, all 
the facts of the case. There was no enthusi- 
asm for the manual labor plan. People 
said, ‘It has been tried at Oberlin and else- 
where and given up; it doesn’t pay.’ ‘Of 
course,’’ said I, ‘‘it cannot pay in a money 
way, but it will pay in a moral way, espe- 
cially with the freedmen. It will make them 
men and women as nothing else will. It is 
the only way to make them good Chris- 
tians.”’ 


WE Manufacture Fine 
RODS, REELS 2n¢, FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


and 
other 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
““Ohubb”’ Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Please mention the 
Congregationalist. 


The Congregationalist 


From friend to friend goes the story of the excel- 
lence of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and what it has ac- 
complished, and this is the strongest advertising 
which is done on behalf of this medicine. We 
endeavor to tell honestly what Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
and what it will do, but what it has done is far 
more important and far more potent. Its un- 
equaled record of cures is sure to convince those 
who have never tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it is 
an excellent medicine. 


A THING WorrH KNOWING.—Such an opportunity 
as the one chronicled on another page israre. From 
the story there given it appears that Paine’s Furni- 
ture Company occasionally makes a few specimens 
of a new article to test the demand before manu- 
facturing it. These specimens are always custom- 
made, and at the same time very low priced. The 
advertisement of this house in another column 
gives the particulars of one such opportunity this 
week. 


CAREFUL preparation is essential to purity of 
foods. It is wisdom and economy to select those 
that are pure. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is prepared with the greatest care, and 
‘infants are assured the best. Grocers and Druggists. 


ERPECTI Condition | of 
leather comes of Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
_ pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes, Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 


CAN YOU SELL BICYCLES? 


Remington 
Bicycles 


are 


Up to Date. 


Six patterns. Weights, 20 to 44 pounds, 
Prices $100 to $145. Responsible 
agents wanted, 


Send for Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, 


New York City. 


921 
A Supply of 
- = Fine Stationery 


Is one of the necessary 
purchases for the sum- 
mer outing. Have you 
\ ever tried any of the 
‘fine correspondence 
1 papers made by the 


} Whiting Paper Co.? 

Ask your stationer 
for ‘‘ Whiting’s Pa- 
pers.”’ Their ‘' Sranp- 
ARD LiInEN”’ and ‘‘ No. 


1 QuaLity ”’ are the leaders—the name isin the 


center of the sheet. Any box bearing the 
above trade-mark is guaranteed to be correct 
for all the uses of polite society. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK and PHILA. 


F 


YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Ti 
ie Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dk, WARNER’S 
CORALINE Dress- Stay. 
They are Jighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn, 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
ve 359 Broadway, New York. 


There’s a wheel in the life of all men, which 
taken every day, leads on to manliness. Itis a 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling catalogue published. Free 
at Columbia agencies. By mail for (wo two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford, 
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KEEP COOL 


inside, outside, and all the way through, 


by drinking Roo t 


A l RES Beer 


This great Temperance drink; 
is as healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 


@60000000086S 
© Many diseases 4 
arise from one cause 

—blood impurity. 


~ Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


Pur fy Ve blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
@of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 


00000066 . 


FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE... 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects, 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments, 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Prepared only by L 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


SSS 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING GATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 


‘CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Ever discovered. Whole families can be curedat a 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail tu you a book containing fel! descrip- 
tion of this marvelous discovery. f 


DR. F. ECCLES. 
Free trial at the oftice. 
181 Tremont Street, - Hou on! Mass. 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 

—— One thing is certain. If the United 
States is ever again to be a maritime power a 
naval force larger than that we now possess 
is indispensable. A navy is the handmaid of 
commerce, England has spent two dollars to 
our one in enlarging and strengthening her 
navy. England knows the nation which is 
destined ultimately to be her rival for the car- 
rying trade of the world, and means at any 
cost to maintain her supremacy upon the sea. 
—Ex-Secretary of the Navy Tracy. 


—— If we did one-twentieth as much shout- 
ing before election as we do after we might 
accomplish something in the interests of right- 
eousness.. Now let us stop castigating gam- 
blers and their lackeys and turn round and 
chastise ourselves. We need it more than 
they do. Should not the humiliating experi- 


‘ences of the last three weeks hammer into our 


thick but pious skulls the importance of com- 
bining our forces and voting for good men, 
irrespective of party ?—Rev. John L. Scudder of 
Jersey City. 


—— All classes of educated men, from the 
political economist at one end of the line to 
his deadly enemy, the sentimental philanthro- 
pist, at the other, including on the way busi- 
ness men, students of philosophy, professional 
teachers and laborers for good among the poor, 
are more fully agreed as to the expediency of 
introducing manual training extensively into 
the schools than they are upon any other pro- 
ject of the time. The field is white to the har- 
vest, but where are the laborers ?—Gen. Fran- 
cis A. Walker. 


-— There are some Christian people who 
expect God to sanctify them by a kind of 
hypnotism, and no conception can be more 
pernicious or more disastrous to the develop- 
ment of Christian perfection. Hypnotism 
seems to be effective only with persons of a 
feeble will, and it makes their feeble will 
feebler still. ...If a man prays to God to 
sanctify him and because he feels very happy 
says that God has done it, I am obliged to 
answer that sanctification in its completeness 
includes your action as well as God’s action, 
and that I must wait to see whether God has 
really sanctified you; that I can only see it 
in your good works.— Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale. ° 


—— Probably if the cities of the country 
were governed upon the same principles as 
the —— Trust Company, or any other solvent 
and well-organized and well-managed corpo- 
ration, the taxes would be one-half, the rents 
would be one-half, and the income of the 
wage-earner would be that much more for the 
living of himself and his family and the in- 
vestment of the home which is to cover him- 
self and his children. ...I hope the time 
will come when municipal politics, which is 
simply the business of every man in the mu- 
nicipality, will be absolutely divorced from 
state and national politics.—Hon. Chauncey 
Depew. A 


—— Considering the religions of mankind 
as phenomena, and valuing them according to 
their relation with the series of organic de- 
velopments, and leaving aside in the estimate 
all the prejudices of education, it seems to the 
student clear that Christianity occupies a 
peculiar place in these modes of thought. 
More than any other it is, in. the essentials of 
its form, in the direct trend of psychic de- 
velopment. In my own mind the doctrine of 
Christ is the summit and crown of the organic 
series. It expresses the final ‘Yesult of that 
directed striving which began hundreds of 
millions of years ago, and, through infinite toil 
and pains has led to this supreme accomplish- 
ment. It offers the natural line of escape 
from the evils of Hedonism, and the curse 
which self-consciousness brought upon man- 
kind.—Prof. V. S. Shale*. 
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To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER’ 
HAIR VIGOR 
It prevents the hair 


from falling out 


or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 


What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und beau. 
ivine forthe Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 

‘ Children, the CuTICURA 
} KEMEDIES willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers ¢ 3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your children years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. Porter DruG AND CHEM. CoRP., Bostons 

4a“ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair’ free. 


3@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY by CurTicurna Soap. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


‘ALL THE FAMILY USE 


3: 


Gmnfort Powder : 


- Because it heals all skin affections. and 
allays irritation. It will positively cure 
Eezema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 

Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO,, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 

The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 

Bi CYL usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED. 
RTIS & © 


Sond this adv. to A. OU. 10. 
(QRS ts WsT QUINCY 87.,cHICAG0, LLL. 


TO ANY BOY. OR GIRL. FREE 
under 18 years of age who will work for! 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
= A WORTHY INSTITUTION. 


Talladega College needs money and deserves 
it. Its location is unsurpassed. Talladega was 
an educational center before the war. Several 
State and denominational institutious are lo- 
cated here. The buildings are well adapted 


to educational purposes, but the accommoda- 


tions for lecture and recitation rooms are in- 
sufficient. New dormitories must be built. 
The enrollment for the last year has been be- 
tween five and six hundred. Many who have 
sought admission have been regretfully turned 
awiy, because there. was no. place for. them. 
President DeForest, by several years of suc- 
cessful ‘service, has proved himself to be a 
good man for the place. The teachers are 
consecrated and experienced educators, I re- 
cently spent two days in the school, visiting 
every recitation-room from the lowest primary 
grade to the theological class in Greek exe- 
gesis. The industrial departments are of the 
highest value. Graduates are not only trained 
In science and philosophy, but also in the arts 
of home life and the trades. Some so trained 
have already commenced to compete success- 
fully as builders and contractors in the mar- 
kets of our Southern cities. Any servant of 
Christ haying money to invest in helping on 
His kingdom can put it into Talladega Col- 


Tene to good advantage. 
helby, Ala. A. T. CLARKE. 


AS TO CONSECRATION. 
¥ 


Permit a word of caution regarding the 
phrase ‘renewing consecration,” in a recent 
prayer meeting topic. There is a considerable 
danger that this phrase here, and elsewhere 
too, will do harm in weakening the force of 
that one solemn and all-inclusive consecration 
made in the public confession of joining the 
church. With many others, I have long felt 
that the evils in all forms of what are called 
“consecration services”? in revival meetings 
and elsewhere are grave: I certainly should 
refuse to dishonor my confession of Christ by 


joining in such a service, as I used to refuse | 


to perform the marriage ceremony again for a 
couple celebrating. their silver wedding, as 
sometimes asked to do in the back country. 
A renewed recognition of the consecration 
originally made may be useful. If it be said 
that the difference is one of words only, the 
reply is ready. Words stand for things, and 
it is easy to see that the word will often take 
on the lower meaning from the baser use. 
Professor Phelps used to cautton his students 
against using the phrase ‘‘the sacred desk,” 
instead of pulpit, for he said this was sure to 
cheapen the high calling of the ministry. 
There is a decided loss in spirituality in these 
debasements of the higher meanings of the 
Scriptures to serve a temporary purpose. 
READER. 


THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Will you allow me to use your paper through 
which to commend to intelligent laymen 
everywhere the little book on The Divinity of 


Christ, just issued. by the Andover professors ? 
It is a calm, scholarly, modern setting forth of 
this greatest of all great central themes of our 
‘faith, in a style so interesting as to commend 
it to men who have only so nyuch time to give 
,to theological reading, and who ask for the 
results of scholarship: and investigation so 
compactly presented by competent investiga- 
tors as to be of the nature of a hand-book to 
which they can turn when assailed by contro- 
versy and troubled by doubt. The writers 
are expositors rather than controversialists. 
Within the compass of 233 pages they have 
compressed volumes of thinking and research. 
Let our intelligent laymen master this volume 
and abide in the confidence, ‘‘ Truly this was 
the Son of God.”. The book ought to be in 
every Christian family and in every Sunday 
school library.in the land. Rrvnn THomas. 
a 

Iused to think that from one’s exercises at 
conversion it was possible to determine, with- 
out doubt, the reality of a work of grace. I 
have learned that this is perfectly illusory. I 
have known several persons whose exercises 
seemed of the most marked and satisfactory 
character, yet who soon fell into open sin and 
died the avowed enemies of God and of all 
goodness. I see the necessity of cultivating 
with assiduous care the first dawnings of re- 
ligious feeling and of insisting strongly on 
practical obedience to God, ever remembering 
“that this is the love of God, that we keep 
His commandments.”’—Dr. Francis Wayland. 
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Clean up. 
img Purify. 
mattsChlorits, Disinfect. 
Do all you 
can to 
keep disease 


from your home 


el Vairote he bs A bes 
CHLORIDES as your 


household disinfectant. 
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N: K. FAIRBANK & 


St. Louis, New York, 


[8 THE KITCHEN-| 


___— BRIDGET’S GONE. 
escent 


re 
\ (ie 


Because they did not use 


COLO LOS 7 


Wash in 3 Powde ie Everywhere. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Philadelphia, 


I. 


pov oa DOO SO OOOO OOO DOSSS 


sold 


co., - - CHICAGO, 


Boston, Montreal. 


923) 


es 


Simply—Soak, 
Boil and Rinse 
Then it’s easy 

- enough—and safe 
enough, too, Mill- 
ions: of women 
are. washing in 


Soak your clothes in Pearline 
and water (over. night is best); 
boil them-in Pearline and 
water twenty minutes; rinse 
them —and they will be clean. 

When you think what you 
save by doing away with the 
rubbing, the saving of health, 
the saving of clothes, the sav- 
ing of hard work, time and 
money—then isn’t it time to 
think about washing with 


Pearline ? 
Beware of imitations. 355 JAMES PYLE; N. Y. 


Western Mortgagés Collected. 
TheCity Real Estate Trust Co. 


With a paid in capital of $650,000, and no obligations, 

solicits the collection of Mortgages and Bonds in the 

West, and the care, rental and sale of Real Estate. 
Write, or call at 


60 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
2 HAIR»? SKIN. 


\ i An elegant dressing, Prevents 
(7p baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
NA fr} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

Piya Cie Zh ~)} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
cay cart ; ~ skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


ALABASTINE 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Health for its 
sanitary quali-_ 


ties. 
WALL PAPER IS 
OKTEN POISONOUS, 


Kalsomine Scales 
and Rubs Off, 

ALABASTINEisadry 
powder ready for use 
by adding cold 
water. Can beeasi- 
ly brushed on by any 
one. When fixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

1 yd.otf wall cev-e 
ered for 1 cent. 

Costs less than Kal- 
somine,. Paper .or 
Paint, Makes Pure, 
Porous, Pretty coat- 
ings. 

White and 12 beau- 
tiful tints shown on 
sample card. Send 


Alahastine is Pure, simiste Canto 
Alabastine is Permanent. <, Rete 
Alabastine is Pretty, tua didi’ St Boston’ 


149 High St., Boston, 
WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
75 buysa $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
“ ‘ prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
design and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 


= Mein Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3 
3) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 


THE Docror.— One layer 
of paper is badenough, you 
have three here. Baby 
may recover but cannot 
hrive.” 


aN 


Vf ean 


FREE, 


7) iS lowest ee prices. Write to-day for our large free cat- 
i\ logue, whic! 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER ve Liberty St., New York. 
EEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Stbhsolutely . 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Leport. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


the“Last Straw” 


—is low=crowned and broad 
brimmed. 


Xensive Stock of 


Kaien DS pecialtice 


in Straws, Soft Hats and 
Lounging Caps, at 


Jackson & Co.’s, 
126 Tremont St., opp. Park St. Chureh. 


———— 


A Candy Whale 


& may be hugely sweet, 
and very expensive; but it really 
isn’t a practical sort of a fish. The 
marvelous things of life have their 
place; but not in the front file of 
every day business. 
> A* Maine man says: ‘I keep 
my hundred dollar watch at home 
to look at, and carry a new quick- 
winding Waterbury, which keeps 
‘just as good time.” 

Wise man. He knows what it 
costs to keep a fancy watch in re- 
pairs ; so do you; if you own one, 
LEAVE IT AT HOME, 

Your jeweler sells the new quick= 
winding Waterbury; all styles 


and cases; jeweled works, 
{ stem-winding. $4 to $15. 40 


e the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 

Lead is best; properly applies it will not 

| } al i } scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 

to the wood and forms a permanent base for 

repainting.’ Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is im- 
portant to obtain 


Strictly Pure W hite Lead 


properly made, Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands-that have given White Lead its character as the 
standard paint. 


oe OR” (Cincinnati) ‘“*KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

“ ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Fittsburgh} 

«* ATLANTIC ” (New York) “LEWIS (Philadelphia) 
«*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) “*MORLEY (Cleveland) 

«* BRADLEY ”’ (New York) ‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

‘* BROOKLYN ” (New York) *“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
““COLLIER”’ (St. Louis) ‘SHIPMAN (Chicago) | iz, 
““CORNELL ” (Buffalo) hi SOUTHERN (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ”’ (Pittsburgh) rey. ULSTER (New York) 

*““ BCKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) ** UNION ’”’’ (New York) 


“« JEWETT "” (New York) 
are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process. 
You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by 
tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
’ Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. re. : 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 


1 Broadway, New Yorke 
a . ‘e J 


hese Paints are composed o/ pure insted 
ol and the highest grade of pigments. heyare ~~ 
combined by processes exclusively our own end are unequaled by any in richness and permanency of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet two coats without thiningand can be 
safely thinned with Yo. gallon linseed oil to one gallon pent for first coat. 
SAMPLE CARD GF56 SHADES, INSTRUCTIONS FoR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ETc. FREE BY MAIL, 
——— Ss, — —— i 


YORK: JERSEY CITY -¢ 
DELPHIA BO 
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af H.W. Jonns MF Co. 


MAGEE Sisters 


Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association where shown. No other makers of 
STOVES OR FURNACES ever received such CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT, 


Careful Preparation Boots yer 
ton eater 
OE hee: FURNACE 


Is unavailing without the aid of a 
good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and 

stoves, Miss Parloa who inaugur-® 
ated the American Cooking School, 


For heating with warm air only, or 
in COMBINATION with HOT 
> WATER, IS EVERYWHERE 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We 
GUARANTEE it. to give perfect 
always uses and recommends the satisfaction tn every particular if 


MAGEE AS THE BEST. SSS properly arranged and used. 
_1 MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS? 


MACEE FURNACE CO),, 2328 SUNS ty Bost, Mass 


SEWER GAS - 


And all other dangerous exhalations 
from the plumbing are the result of 2 
foul condition of the pipes caused by 
i the sluggish passage of waste matters 
—— through them. This standing peace 
Wh to the health of the household can only 
i i, be removed by using Fixtures which 
| ay ave self-scouring. The Sanitas Plumb- 
N ing Appliances accomplish this with 
! " certainty, and are a complete sanitary 
protection. 
Send for Special Health Pamphlet. 


SANITAS W°E’G CO., 48 to 54 Union 
AMELLIS=CO Street, Boston. 
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SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Proprietors. 


Branch Houses at New York and Chicago. 
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Church Equipment. 


--THE - 
@inehanan Be 
Sone BIYMYER 
Qataloque with 2600 estimoniais. Prices and terms FREE. 


OOL. FIRE ALAFM &¢ 
ms MENEELY & JOMPANY. 


SI CIPINANY 


f=" WEST TROY. N.Y, BELLS 
=A for Churches, Scuools, etc,, iso Chime 


and Peais. For :uore than half a centam 
noted for mpenwurity over all others. 


Biake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHIMES 
& PEALS 
PUR: in the World 


EST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, MW 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
>THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00., Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Sand E. India Tin. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
\ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS sextit, sein 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 1032-29tmst., 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
=S 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


SON PIANOS, 


60.000 SOLD ss 


YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FOLLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


{16 BOYLSTON ie 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices im this column, not exceeding five ines (e.ght words 
fu ive Lives, cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines len cents each per vnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 
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Furnished house, delightfully situuted in Portland, 
Me., for rent through July and August. Rates reason- 
able. Address 27 Pine Street. 


World’s Fair Guests.—I still have open dates for 
rooms in my own home. Quiet, safe locality, conven- 
ient to fair grounds. $1,50 pes day each room. Rey. G. 
8. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Englewood, Ill. 


To Wet.—For the summer, a nicely furnished suite 


‘of six rooms, with modern conveniences, in the classic 


city of Cambridge, Mass., ten minutes’ walk from the 
colleges, desirable location, very reasonable terms. 
Address (Rev.) E, L. Gulick, 101 Hammond Street. 


Any Orthodox Congregation in need of a faith- 
ful pastor, rit ker ordained, ripe experience, good 
health, small family, for temporary or protracted serv- 
ice, with first-class references, can hear of such an 
one by addressing Rey. ©. H. $., 2307 Barclay Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


An exceptional home for the right boy, on one of 
the pleasantest farms in New England. Must be honest 
and honorable, orderly and industrious, and in earnest 
to become a_good farmer. Address, with reference, 
Geo. P. Otis, Box 106, Winthrop, Maine. 


A 
Convenient 
Binder ‘ so the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Why not preserve your papers? 


try) 
y nit 
Ninny 
Moy 


ee 


Mit 
rity 


§ Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. I 
' Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA KR PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
| solicit correspondence, 


—— 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 
Race acntordonsese mee 

658 Washington St, aS 88es''s.., Boston. 

Steel Ceiling. 
Durable, Decorative. 


BEST for Churches, Schools 
and Business Property. . 
Easily put up over old plaster 
ceilings. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Give Diagram and Sizes for 
an Estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square. 
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Educational. 


UHEKMBRHORN’S TRACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established, 1855, 

3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ll; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. 10(-paged 
Agency Manual] free. EVERETT O. FISK € ‘0. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 21. Address Prof, F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms 500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived. REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. | 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed, 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, Lake BLUFF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD’S FAIR. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


#600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

Parents waste their boys by keeping them at home. 
LAM ee by neglecting them. Parents can’t bring 
up boys. 

My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. Aselectand 
limited school for young men and boys, Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and_ receive 
constant personal attention. E, J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


NEW HASIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses tor Ladies, College Preparatory De- 
artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Langue) Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medica iy gees Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
Président, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Tape renee Session begins Sept. 20, 
893. Send for Catalogue. 

KE. 8. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. YW. For Young Women. 36th 
bbe Sept. 26. Six courses and Prep. Music, Art, 
locution, Physical Culture. Jos. E. KING, D. D. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEI1Y 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
Sages JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 

aster, 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL=- 


lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine Art, Elocution, etc. 60 
page illustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


KENYON MILITARY. ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. This remarkably. successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college or 
business, and careful supervision of health, habits 
and manners. It is much the oldest, largest and 
best equipped boarding school in Ohio. Catalogues 
sent. , 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10. years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. F.D. LANE, Professor of Mathematics, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLECE. 

Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason Street 
Boston, commencing June 22d, at 9 o’elock A.M. and 
continuing two days. EDWARD B. MARSH, Registrar. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in edrrespondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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MISQUOTED FORGERIES. 


Our Dumb Animals pretends to print a num- 
ber of the Blue Laws of Connecticut. It be- 
gins by presenting a misquotation of what was 
actually the law of the New Haven Colony, 
which reads: 

Thaf none shall be admitted freemen, or free 
burgesses within this jurisdiction or any part 
of it, but such planters as are members of some 
one, or other of the approved churches of New 
England, etc. 

All the rest of the “laws,” as given by Our 
Dumb Animals, are forgeries, and most of them 
‘are misquotations of the original forgeries. 
These ‘‘ Blue Laws,’ as is well known, were 
invented by one Peters, and have often been 
quoted as genuine. Two specimens will show 
how far the paper referred to improves on 
Peters: 


_ No one to cross a river, but with an author- 
ized ferryman.—Peters. 


No one shall cross the river on the Sabbath 
but an authorized clergyman.—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 


No one shall read Common Prayer, keep 
Christmas or Saints’-days, make minced pies, 
dance, play cards, or play on any instrument 
of music, except the drum, trumpet, and jew’s- 
harp.—Peters. r 


No one shall eat mince pies, dance, play 
cards, or play any instrument of music except 
the drum, trumpet, or jew’s-harp.—Our Dumb 
Animals. : : 


[t has been said of those creatures which 


the paper above referred to claims to defend. 


that they have tongues which never told a lie. 
We hope the organ which champions them 
will tell its readers how it has, no doubt un- 
wittingly, imposed upon them. 


. ON THE 


HAMMON 


YOU CAN - 


Change the Type, 
Change the Ribbon, 
Change the Paper, 


INSTANTLY. 
WE ARE NOT IN THE TRUST. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company, — 


300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE CoD, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Box 141, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


®&pecial Personally Managed 


WORLD'S: FAIR:; EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston July Sth, in 


Pullman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 
‘ENTIR#& COST OF TRIP, 


ll DAYS FROM BOSTON, — $85.00. 


Via Hoosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


ror Special Rates to 


Chautauqua and Chicago 


From New England 


with stop-over at CHAUTAUQUA. Address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DR, STRONG'S SANIPARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths., Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston July 8 and 22 for 
Two Grand Excursions of Fifty-six Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs the grand scenery of the 
Selkirks, and Victoria; the homeward route, after the 
Alaska Voyage, of- Twelve Days, via Tacoma, Portland, 
etc, and the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a 
Week in the Yellowstone National Park anda 
Week at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Magnificent {rains of Palace Sleeping and in- 
ing Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to 
be used in crossing the coutinent. The Alaska trip will 
be on the favorite steamer ‘‘ Queen.” 


Colorado and the Wellowstone National 
Park: Two 39-Day Excursions, Jeaving Boston July 10 
and August 7. 

Colorado Tours: Four Exeursions to the most 
famous Rocky Mountain Resorts, leaving Boston July 
17, August 28, September 11, and October 9. 

The Yellowstone Park and California: A 
72-Days’ Excursion, leaving Boston August 30; also a 
27-Davs’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park and return. 

Each of the above parties will have a week at the 
World’s Fair. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special 
Pullman Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars leave 
Boston for Chicago daily. A week at the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the Fair Grounds, is 
included in the tickets, 


(GF Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

Weare prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 


Great Rock Island Route 
CuIcaco, fur. 
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THE 


«| PACIFIC 
‘} LIMITED 


A SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIN OF 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DININGCARS 


TO 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


WITH 
THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND DINING CARS 


DENVER : 
DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. 

OFFICES: 

208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, 5 
423 Broadway, New York. 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


.. VIA CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’y. 


A: STUDY: OF 


THE “LAPE 
OF 


(ZA ’ 
Vi QS LSUS'Y 
THE iy 


lees 
IN: 52° LESSONS 
(FOUR GRADES) 


for each lesson in the Junior grade. 
the Primary grade. 


The 52 Lessons bound in one vol., each gra 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, 
Picture Cards, per year, 30c.; - - 


Postage on the bound volumes 8 cents each; quarterlies postpaid. 
Samples of quarterlies free upon application, 


The PILGRIM Lessons on _ the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth= 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 
HRIST A Four grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior, Primary. 


[aps and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture 
Picture Cards for 


de, 30c. 
‘ 8c. 
per quarter, Sc. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


\G@ Also the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /wternational Lessons: the most perfectly graded, the most 


practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
_ NEW BOOKS. 


Tools and the Man. 


By Rev. Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author 
of “Applied Christianity,” ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer,” and ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible.’ 
$1.25. 


s 

“The spirit of Christianity seems to him to pos- 
Sess, in its fusion of individualism and altruism, the 
key to a sane, true solution of the vexing problems 
in our present industrial structure. The Review 
of Reviews believes heartily not only in Dr. Glad- 
. den’s purposes, but also in the great value of his 
work itself.”—Review of Reviews. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


By the Editors of the Andover Review. $1.00. 


“An important contribution to a subject which 
is taking the foremost place in theological litera- 
ture.”—Congregationalist. 

“ The importance and richness of the volume enti- 
tle it to exceptional treatment.”—The Independent. 

“The whole book is written with clearness, sim- 
plicity and sweetness of spirit.”—The Interior, 
Chicago. 


Prose Idyls. 


By Joun ALBEE. $1.25. 


“ Silver-points in prose, one might call them; 
dainty impressions, delicate allegories, ‘poems in 


prose.’”,—Mr. Le Gallienne, in London Star. 
Historical and Political Es= 
says. 


Hight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, 
Morris, and important political subjects, by 
Henry Cazor Lopes, author of ‘ Studies in 
History,” and of “George Washington,” 
“Alexander Hamilton,” and ‘‘ Daniel Web- 
ster,’ in the American Statesmen Series. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED JUNE 21ST. 
THE NEW ERA. 


BY DR. JOSIAH STRONG. 
Author of “ Our Country.” 


400 pages. Library Edition. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Plain cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 35 cents. 


“T congratulate you on the timeliness, incisive- 
ness and brilliancy of your book.” — Jospra COOK. 


MILK AND MEAT. 


TWENTY-FOUR SERMONS 
by 
REY. A. C. DIXON, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HALLOWED DAY. 


By REV. GEORGE GUIREY. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Dartmouth College Fletcher Prize Essay on 
The Sunday Question. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Publishers, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


——— 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 

$30.00 per 100. | Add de. per copy if ordered by mail. 

————— Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 

16 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Grand Organ for Sale. 


Suitable for church or hall, at a great bargain. Built 
by E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings. Blown by Hydraulic 
Engine. Pipes voiced in a 4inch wind pressure. Three 
Manuals or keyboards and a pedal of two and one- 
half octaves. 

This is a RARE OPPORTUNITY. Can be examined 
on application to 


P. 0. Box 1098, Providence, R. I. 


The Congregationalist 
“(jrand (pera felodies” 


FOR 


Violin and Piano 
Flute and Piano 
Mandolin and Piano 


A NEW AND EN- 
JOYABLE COL- 
LECTION. 


An exceptional collection of gems from 
Standard Operas. The melodies are not dif- 
ficult to play, and the piano accompaniments 
are tasteful and easy. The following Operas 
are represented: 

Aida, Anna Bolena, L’Africaine, Beli- 
sario, Bobemian Girl, Cavaileria Rusticana, 
Carmen, Ernani, Fille du Regiment, Frei- 
schutz, Faust, Fra Diavolo, Gioconda, Don 
Giovanni, Les Huguenots, L’Amice Fritz, 
Lucia di Lammermoir, Lohengrin, Lucrezia 
Borgia, The Masked Ball, Martha, Mignon, 
Maritana, Norma, Orphee, Oberon, Preci- 
osa, Rigoletto, Satanella, Sonnambula, 
Traviata, Trovatore, Tannhauser, The Tal- 
isman, William Tell. 

To every lover of the Opera “Grand Op- 
era Melodies” appeals strongly. This com- 
pilation should be on your piano for the next 
six months. To master its contents is to 


know the ins and outs of the Grand Opera. 


( Piano and Violin (both parts in 


one book) . : $1.25 
Flute and Piano (both parts in 
one book) . 3 " 1.25 
Mandolin and ae (both parts : 
in one book) : ‘ ‘: 1.25 
PRICES , Violin Solos (no accompani- 
FOR MOIS 25". aries. hake WS 
Flute Solos (noaccompaniments) .%5 
Mandolin Solos (no aceompani- 
ments) 5 ‘ 5 5 ar 6 
Complete, Piano and other In- 
L struments (two books) 1.50 


Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C, Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVERDITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Camp Rindge. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the 
supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 


. SCHOOL. Everything is done for the health, welfare 


and entertainment of the boy. Each -tent is in 
charge of a regular instructor of the school. A 
physician is a resident of the camp. 


Send for Circular giving Full Description to 
HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, 
Cambridge, [ass. 


Misia H PR Ls h* 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON, DENVER, 

WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
‘Chicaco. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
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‘A New Book by Rudyard Kipling. 


MANY INVENTIONS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Containing fourteen stories, several of 
which are now published for the first time, 
and two poems. 


12mo, 450 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3,-& 5 Bonp Street, - - NEw Yorx. 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. ‘SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo. F. Rootand C. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTILEMS” Wol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos.5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Editiom. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
WISiITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the chdir and volun- 
tarjes for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO. 


Baedeker’s United States. 


THE UNITED STATES, with an excursion 
into Mexico. Handbook for Travelers. Edited by 
KARL BAEDEKER. With 17 maps and 22 plans. 
12mo, $3.60 net. 

Including special chapters by John B. McMaster, 

James Bryce, N. S. Shaler, E. C. Wendt, M. D., and 

other eminent authorities. R 

“The most remarkable example of what a guide-book 
should be that has yet seen light.” —W. F. Sun. 


*,*4A Full List of the Baedeker Guide-Books, incomparably 
the best guide-books published, will be sent to any address. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


‘A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6th year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificate admits to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: | 
SCHGOL HOUSE, admirably See labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GY MNASIUM, 
DORMITORY, rooms en surte, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary, Resident’ 
trained nurse. F 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds, 
D.W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


The 
“6 Harris”’ 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of ping. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
been sold, Price, 100 copies, 


e e 
oe 
Giving $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. _ 
For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston, 
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HE coming of a new army of young 

men and women from the. schools 

: and colleges into the ranks of busi- 
ness and professional life by its annual re- 
currence has become a trite subject at this 
season, but: the young people themselves 
enter on this new experience with fears and 
hopes as great as though no one had gone 
through it before. At no time do sympathy 
and help from those established in life 
count for so much as then. No services 


» are more gratefully remembered than those 


which smooth the path in which the first 
steps of independent life are taken, and 
often the man who recalls his own mistakes 
and trials at that time gnd tells the young 
man how he may avoid the one and meet 
the other does a kindness greater than he 
knows. Integrity, public spirit and the 
life loyal to Christ are made easier by busi- 
ness success, and by helping young men 
and women to this we may be doing the 
larger and nobler service to the kingdom of 
God. 


Professor Briggs shows no signs of re- 
pentance and is not going to remain silent 
under his suspension from the ministry. 
He has issued in the Evangelist a manifesto 
calling on liberal Presbyterians not to leave 
the church, but to rally everywhere to do 
battle with their opponents along legal and 
doctrinal lines. He would lead in contend- 
ing that public prosecutors may not appeal 
from a verdict of acquittal and that the 
assembly may not ignore the jurisdiction 
of the synod, that the Holy Scripture is 
the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, that a minister is bound only by the 
system of doctrine in the Westminster Con- 
fession and that the assembly cannot make 
new definitions of dogma. Evidently Pro- 
fessor Briggs does not propose to leave the 
Presbyterian Church nor to remain quiet 
in it. Those who sympathize with him 
propose to stay also, to preach and teach 
and publish their opinions, to stand by 
Union and Lane Seminaries, to send stu- 
dents to them and perhaps to raise special 
funds for these students. The fight is to 
be continued more hotly than ever within 
the church, but how long will its bonds be 


" able to hold both parties together? 


Boys’ Brigades multiply, and in some of 


~ our churches, so far as the boys are con- 


‘at the word of command. 


cerned, there seems to be an irruption of 
the Salvation Army. Guns and blouses and 
caps appear in companies even along the 
streets and the surplus energies of the boys 
are being reduced to order and discipline 
To many boys 
there is a distinct advantage in this, even 
apart from the associations with the church 
into which it brings them. But the gain 
from it in Christian devotion and purpose 
will depend mainly on the consecration and 
tact of their commanders. The novelty of 
military discipline will soon cease to draw 
the boys unless it develops into a nobler 


purpose. Yet perhaps there are no figures 
through which the Christian life so power- 
fully appeals to boys as those of the soldier, 
the battle and the campaign. We do not 
wonder that some churches are in despair 
over the number of societies they seem 
compelled to provide for, and the compul- 
sion is the more perplexing because when 
one organization begins to prevail each 
church must have one or its children will 
desert to the church which invites them to 
join the new society. He will do a great 
service who invents a successful plan for 
combining these various organizations into 
one, with related departments, so that they 
do not conflict with and weaken one another. 


If the heresy trial of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly had not absorbed public attention, 
much interest would have been excited in 
the correspondence between the committees 
of the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches 
on the subject of Christian unity. The Epis- 
copal Commission intimated the willingness 
of that body to modify things most esteemed 
for the sake of promoting unity, expressed 
its readiness to co-operate with Presbyte- 
rians in all humanitarian work and sug- 
gested that both churches should unite in 
holding public meetings ‘in the interests of 
Christian unity. The Presbyterian commit- 
tee responded that they were ready to make 
as great sacrifices in the interest of unity, 
and suggested as a step toward that end 
that pastors in the different denominations 
should exchange pulpits. That is practical. 
When that is done the talk about unity 
will amount to something. In this connec- 
tion we note that the Episcopal bishop of 
Yokohama, Japan, who had suggested that 
on rare occasions baptized persons belong- 
ing to other bodies, who have not been con- 
firmed, might be admitted to holy commun- 
ion, has withdrawn his suggestion because 
‘*to be a member, or even to be appointed a 
minister of 4 congregation, is no certain 
criterion of faith in the Christ of the cath- 
olie creed.’? The Episcopal Church has not 
yet defined Christian unity, unless it be in- 
cluded in Episcopacy. 


A prominent citizen of Boston disappeared 
last week and daily since new discoveries 
have been made of his having borrowed 
money from personal friends on verbal 
promises to pay. Many of these friends are 
women, some of them relatives, who have 
trusted to his reputation as a business man 
and have not insisted on legal forms. In 
several instances he has taken their money 
and pretended to purchase bonds, real es- 
tate and other property, but has given them 
nothing to show for it, and they have been 
content to. take his assurances that he is 
keeping their securities in his safe. These 
securities cannot be found, and now that 
he has gone, and his property seems to 
have been mortgaged almost to its full 
value, some lawyers say that he cannot be 
prosecuted as a criminal since he has kept 


within the forms of law. Such a man does 
great damage to society in that he weakens 
the confidence which is the greatest element 
of value in business. But we regret to be 
compelled to say that his victims are not 
without responsibility for this damage. 
Whenever a man seeks to avoid legal obliga- 
tion on the ground of friendship or estab- 
lished reputation or pressure of business he 
gives good reason for distrusting him. No 
honest man refuses to show to the owner 
the securities he keeps for him or is reluc- 
tant to give them up when called for. Those 
who consent to have business done for them 
by men who avoid the ordinary obligations 
of business not only risk their money but 
are liable to share in responsibility for the 
evil deeds by which their money may be lost. 
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A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


Elsewhere we give a description of the 
organization known as the Christian Alli- 
ance, and together with it a statement of 
its peculiar beliefs. It behooves the Chris- 
tian public to know something of this sin- 
gular phenomenon of modern religious life. 
It would be wrong to condemn it whole- 
sale. With one of its cardinal principles, 
the longing for a deeper life in Jesus, 
every true Christian must be in hearty ac- 
cord; the leaders of the Alliance claim 
that it comes to meet just this longing. 
Whether their method of meeting it can 
stand the tests of a sound Christian psy- 
chology and can bring about wholesome 
Christian experience is the question in our 
minds. We have no desire to minimize 
what the Lord Jesus Christ does for those 
who trust and obey Him, but we have not 
so studied the Scriptures and have not so 
learned Christ that we can look upon right- 
eousness as a simple gift of God involving 
no personal, constant struggle, and we can- 
not look upon Christianity as something 
that has come in to cramp or even to par- 
alyze man’s natural faculties and natural 
human desires. Rather it comes to enlarge, 
sweeten and purify the whole range of his 
thinking, feeling and living. The spiritual 
pride so apparent in most of these people, 
the constant intimation that the rest of 
the Christian world is living on a lower 
plane than themselves, are baneful features. 
This makes them disinclined to do much in 
their own churches except to criticise their 
brethren and sisters, the pastor not ex- 
cepted. Furthermore, they live in the 
region of their emotions; consequently the 
virility is largely taken out of Christianity 
as they set it, forth. Such a religion makes 
little appeal to the masculine mind. 

This is not the place to attempt to take 
issue with the Christian Alliance in its view 
respecting the coming of the Lord. Neither 
do we care to go into an extended discus- 
sion of the question of faith healing. It is 
a question for experts. Medical men have 
a right to be heard. It is a question of fact. 
There is no use in disputing the cases of 
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healing which have genuine attestation, but 
the cures are almost uniformly confined to 
cases of nervous troubles, such as are par- 
alleled by the achievements of Christian sci- 
entists and other modern “fads.” Indeed, 
we very much doubt whether the believers 
in faith healing can produce one case where 


a victim of a genuine cancer has been healed. ' 


Dr. Albert T. Schofield, a Christian physi- 
cian, in bis remarkably candid and able 
book, entitled A Study of Faith Healing, 
says, ‘‘ Prolonged investigation and applica- 
tion to leaders in the movement all fail in 
establishing one single case of the cure of 
undoubted organic disease.” Dr, Schofield 
speaks after personal examination of reputed 
cures in Europe and America. We should 
not hesitate to cross swords, moreover, with 
the position that sickness is the result of 
sin and the assumption that God means 
now and here to deliver all His children 
from the weight and the woes of the flesh. 
We question the wisdom of asserting that 
all sin is devil-born just as we question 
the wisdom of declaring that all doubt is 
devil-born, Who is so familiar with the 
mind of the Almighty that he can declare 
with absolute certainty that in this or that 
case it is the will of God that the patient 
sufferer should now and here be relieved of 
his pain? It is afar higher faith that prays, 
“Thy will be done,” without assuming that 
it knows just what that holy will ordains. 
This'whole matter has recently come home 
to some of us in an. experience of one inti- 
mately connected with our lives. A young 
man in buoyant health was stricken down 
with a cancer. An operation resulted un- 
successfully and left him in a condition in 
which human instrumentalities could only 
alleviate his pain, and, perhaps, postpone 
fora little the certain end. Yet hope did not 
die in his heart; he waited for any turn that 
might bring deliverance. His case came to 
the attention of members of the Christian 
Alliance, and. they sought the opportunity 
of setting before him the possibility and the 
likelihood of an interposition of God in his 
behalf through their prayers and the laying 
on of hands and the anointing with oil. 
The patient, at first skeptical, was led on 
step by step through literature furnished 
him, through prayers offered in his pres- 
ence, and, as he thought, through his own 
study of the Bible under the guidance 
of his new friends, to a point where he be- 
lieved that God would heal him in answer 
to the united prayers of himself and his 
friends. The ordinary ceremonial was pro- 
ceeded with, and for days and weeks the 
patient, keyed up to a high pitch of expecta- 
tion and faith, awaited signs of recovery. He 
had abandon‘éd, as the methods dictate, all 
use of medicines, even the lightest powders 
that would have afforded him needed rest at 
night, and still his fearful disease gained 
headway, and yet his faith held on heroic- 
ally; but there came a time when human 
endurance, fortified by divine succor, could 
hold out no longer against the evident rapid 
progress of the disease. As certain as he 
was before that God was going to heal him, 
he became now as sure that he was to die. 
Then ensued a fearful struggle—the over- 
strained faith, temporarily eclipsed by this 
bitter disappointment, had in it, however, 
sufficient elements of strength wrought into 
it by a godly ancestry and by many years of 
faithful Christian service at last to rally, 


‘their relative strength. 
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and he came. out into the sunshine again. 
No longer, however, did he insist in his 
prayers that he should: be healed of his 
infirmity. Surer was he that it was the will 
of God that he should suffer his appointed 
time and go to his reward; and so, calmly 
and still heroically, he awaited his time and 
was made perfect through suffering, 

It is hardly to be wondered at that he and 
his friends, who now mourn his loss, with all 
due charity toward the persons who seem to 
have been the instruments in putting his 
faith to this unnecessary and terrible strain, 
should have come to feel that there was not 
merely a mistake of judgment but a mis- 
representation of the Christian religion, 
which, in the case of a weaker man, would 
have resulted in a total shipwreck of a Chris- 
tian’s faith and trust. Here isthe crucial and 
dangerous defect of the system. We could 
cite cases where faith has been wrecked, 
When the devotees of divine healing go so 
far as to declare a remedy for incurable dis- 
eases, they pass, in our judgment, far be- 
yond the confines of a rational and Biblical 
Christianity; they part company with the 
great body of evangelical believers, and they 
come perilously near to bringing the Chris- 


tian name under reproach and to putting the © 


Christian cause in jeopardy. 
te 


A CRUSHING BURDEN, 

The firm resistance of the representatives 
of the German nation to the persistent ef- 
forts of Kaiser William to increase the army 
is not strange when we remember the enor- 
mous burden already laid on the empire. 
During the last thirty years the military 
forces of Germany have been increased from 
1,300,000 to 5,000,000, so that now she has 
the largest army in Europe, while her an- 
nual expenditures for military purposes have 
grown from $40,000,000 to over $100,000,000. 

The increase of the German army means 
a corresponding increase for other European 
nations in order that they may maintain 
In thirty years the 
armies of France have increased from 1,350,- 
000 to 4,350,000; Russia from 1,100,000 to 
4,000,000; Austria from 750,000 to nearly 
2,000,000; Italy from less than 600,000 to 
more than 2,200,000; Turkey from 320,000 
to 1,150,000; Belgium from 95,000 to 258,- 
000; Roumania from 33,000 to 280,000. 
These are the figures given by the Boston 
Advertiser. Some idea of the proportion of 
soldiers in Europe may be gained by remem- 
bering that the United States, with its popu- 
lation of 64,000,000, has less than 25,000 sol- 
diers, while Germany, with a population of 
50,000,000, has 5,000,000 soldiers. 

The armies of Europe during ten years of 
peace have increased 100 per cent. “They 
now number more than 22,000,000 of men, 
the most of whom are supported in idleness 
and largely by the taxation of the working 
classes. The annual outlay of Europe for 
standing armies in time of peace approaches 
$1,000,000,000. Everywhere the traveler in 
Europe meets the soldier in uniform. He 
is in the city street, on the country highway 
and in the remotest hamlet. He must be 
fed by the toilers while he is idle. Every 
year more money is called for and resistance 
to the increasing taxes igs’ met by hints of 
danger that war may suddenly break out. It 
is well known that these rumors of war have 
been started for the sake of securing the 
needed appropriations. 
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Under these burdens the debts of the na- 
tions of Europe have grown till some of 
them.are on the verge of bankruptcy. An- 
nual deficiencies have called forth new de- 
vices for getting money from the people, 
and ministries and legislatures have been 
dissolved only to force on their successors 
the same problem. It is not in the nature 
of things that these conditions should long 
continue. Wars in the past have often been 
carried on to satisfy the ambitions of kings 
and military leaders, but the people have 
gained in intelligence and have demanded a 
voice in government which is rapidly mak- 
ing such warsimpossible. Internal conflicts 
are now more imminent than those between 
nations—conflicts between the ruling and 
the working classes. The latter are coming 
to believe that the enormous taxation im- 
posed on them for the support of such a 
multitude of idle men in the period of their 
greatest strength is an unjust, unnecessary 
and intolerable burden, and the time must 
soon come when they will cast it off. 
Whether that will be done by peaceful meth- 
ods or by revolution remains to be seen. 
But these last years of the century are cer- 
tain to develop wonderful changes in the 
political conditions of the nations of Europe. 
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THE LAVISHNESS OF GOD’S BOUNTY. 


Just at present, as the fruit trees are full 
of blossoms, this subject often recurs to 
mind. There are thousands of the blos- 
soms which minister to the sense of beauty 
and which send out a delicious fragrance, 
but which never develop into fruit. God 
allows trees to bear blossoms far more 
abundantly than they are needed for the 
great object for which trees exist. Of 
course there are minor purposes which in 
their degree are worth being considered and 
fulfilled in the divine plans. The gratifica- 
tion of the human senses of sight and smell, 
the beautifying of the world and the value 
of. blossoms as food for bees and other crea- 
tures might be mentioned. 

But beyond all these there is a reason for 
the wealth of beauty with which God adorns 
the world in spring in the fact that He loves 
to be lavish. He creates beauty where no 
eye but His can behold it. For instance, 
the gorgeous sunsets which occur in mid- 
ocean, examples of which are witnessed 
often enough to show that they must occur 
frequently when no human eye is present 
to witness. He creates beauty with a pro- 
fusion and a richness which sometimes ‘al- 
most surpasses belief, as in a violet-studded 
meadow. Our heavenly Father loves to do 
things in a grand, free, royally lavish and 
magnificent manner. 

Is not theré a lesson here for the soul? 
Does God care more to please our bodily 
senses than to benefit our hearts? If He 
almost overwhelms us with beauty in the 
natural world, must He not be even more 
ready and lavish with His spiritual gifts? 
Is He not, in point of fact? Try once so- 
berly and in minute detail to form some 
adequate conception of the blessings which 
you have received from your heavenly 
Father during your life thus far and you 
will be amazed at their number, variety, 
importance and preciousness. The effort 
to realize them to yourself will render Him 
dearer to your heart, and will cause self- 
sacrifice for His sake to seem a privilege. 
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The rapid transit commission of New 
York City, after two and a half years of 
wrangling, has disintegrated, owing to fric- 
tion, and the city seems no nearer the so- 


_ lution of the problem than it was years 


ago. “The rapid transit bill passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, which has 
just adjourned, differs somewhat from the 
original measure. The sections pledging 
State aid and permitting street widen- 
ing and prohibiting consequential damages 
were stricken out. Not an inch of Boston 
Common can be taken, and the act will not 
be operative until it is approved by a ma- 
jority vote of Boston’s citizens. Another 
act passed, which will help in relieving the 
congestion of traffic in the streets of Boston, 
if it is approved by the city council, is that 
for a subway under Tremont Street from a 
point south of Boylston Street to Scollay 
Square, orthereabout. The so-called Lyford- 
Malone bill, to revoke the charter of the 
Bay State gas company unless it cancels a 
certain note for $4,500,000 before Dec. 1 
next, was finally enacted on the last night of 
the session. This is a righteous measure 
and will annul the evasion of the law prac- 
ticed by the gas company. It was defeated 


once, but second thought and fear of the. 


political consequences if defeated led to a 
reconsideration and enactment. The bills 
to prevent watering of stock by semi-public 
corporations were all defeated in the Senate 
by close votes. But both branches agreed 
upon the appointment of a committee which 
during the recess will consider the question 
of a revision of the corporation laws of the 
State, except municipal, and it is the ex- 
pectation of the committee to give attention 
to these matters whieh were passed by the 
House but were defeated in the Senate. 
The Senate, -in defeating these bills, was 
under the influence of corporations while 
the House was singularly free from such 
unworthy consideration. It is a pleasure to 


be able to say this in view of the frequent 


necessity of passing adverse criticism, and 
especially in view of the character of the 
two houses immediately preceding. Nota 
hint has been heard of a salary grab, nor 
did the session end with that unsteadiness 
in dissolution which sometimes demoralizes 
a House two or three days before the final 
break-up. The House having earned its 
good reputation the question for the people 
to settle is whether they will be wise enough 
to return these men for another term or be 
sure to send others equally good. 


There is too much trial by newspaper in 
this country, and we do not intend to prove 
guilty of the offense. There is also often 
undue emphasis placed upon the relative 
importance which a trial for murder has in 
the life of society—altogether too much 


. Space is given to personal gossip about the 


persons involved and to verbatim reports of 
testimony taken. Now and then a case 
occurs, however, in which profound interest 
centers—interest that is not limited to the 
vicinage but is almost world-wide and justi- 
fies a certain degree of prominence. Such 
acase is now being tried in New Bedford, 
and thus far the procedure has been most 
creditable to the counsel and the judges 
engaged, presenting in its celerity of move- 
ment, the lack of asperity between counsel 
and the ignoring of technicalities, a pleas- 
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ing contrast to the trials recently held in 
neighboring States, facts which the ablest 
correspondents of New York journals as- 
signed to duty at the trial have not failed to 
comment upon. The case, by reason of the 
atrocity of the crime committed, the sex of 
the alleged criminal, the exclusive reliance 
upon circumstantial evidence, the eminence 
of counsel and the dramatic incidents of the 
trial, promises to be one of lasting celebrity. 
Congregationalists have peculiar interest in 
it because the defendant is a member of one 
of our churches in Fall River, and through- 
out the terrible ordeal she has had the sym- 
pathy of our clergymen in that town. 


The appointment of one who is nomi- 
nally a Tammany man, but who always has 
been an opponent of Senators Hill and Mur- 
phy, as postmaster of the city of New York 
is regarded as a shrewd move by President 
Cleveland, calculated to please least those 
who hoped for a promotion in the line of 
civil service reform, but at the same time 
not furnishing the spoilsman with much 
reason to rejoice. The statement by the 
President that Congress will be summoned 
to meet in extra session in September, ex- 
pressly to legislate upon the monetary prob- 
lem, has suggested to the editor of the New 
York World a telegraphic poll of the mem- 
bers of Congress, and it must be confessed 
that the result does not make the outlook 
for the repeal of the Sherman law very 
cheering. The Republicans of Ohio have 
renominated Mr. McKinley as governor and 
adopted a platform which is as stiff in its 
support of the McKinley tariff and as un- 
qualified in its advocacy of generous pension 
legislation as if the result of the last presi- 
dential and congressional elections had not 
been disastrous to the party or any word 
been said about reform in the administra- 
tion of the Pension Bureau or scrutiny of 
the lists of pensioners. Governor McKinley 
has made a creditable record as governor 


~and doubtless will be re-elected. 


Chief-Justice Fuller of the United States 
Supreme Court is responsible for the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair last Sunday. The 
case of the Government against the fair had 
been tried by the United States Circuit 
Court, three judges sitting. The court de- 


cided, June 8, that the managers of the fair | 


were bound by their contract with the Gov- 
ernment to close it on Sunday and issued an 
injunction to that effect. They allowed an 
appeal, but a supersedeas which would have 
permitted the fair to open pending the ap- 
peal they refused to grant. It had been ex- 
pected that Chief-Justice Fuller would sit as 
one of the judges with the court, but it was 
announced that on account of sickness in 
his family he did not do so. Yet later he 
took the responsibility of granting a stay of 
proceedings, thus practically reversing for 
the time at least the decision of the court 
with which he had declined to sit, which 
had heard the argument in the case and 
had passed judgment. His action may be 
correct in law, butif it is law is not adequate 
protection for right. This act of the chief 
justice certainly does not increase respect 
for law nor will it add anything to the luster 
of the high office which he holds. With 
such aid as he has rendered to the men who 
have defiantly broken their contract with 
the United States Government, it is quite 
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possible that the fair may be kept open on 
Sundays during the entire season, in spite 
of contracts or public remonstrance or. de- , 
cisions of courts. The attendance on Sun- 
day again was disappointing to the mana- 
gers. Indeed, it seems as if the working 
people of Chicago and vicinity, for whom it 
is claimed it is necessary that the fair 
should be open, have a more conservative 
and traditional regard for the Lord’s Day 
than the managers. Official figures from 
Secretary Dickinson of the national com- 
mission show that 25,825,086 people peti- 
tioned for Sunday closing and only 85,507 
for Sunday opening. Analysis shows that 
of petitions for closing Pennsylvania and 
Michigan sent the most, Maine and Con- 
necticut are not. credited with any and 
Massachusetts only sent 9,626 names, which 
number is not very impressive when com- 
dared with Ohio’s 4,000,000. 


To parsimony and criminal negligence 
must be attributed the great shame which 
rests upon the Government of this republic 
as the result of the awful catastrophe of 
June 9 in Washington, whereby twenty-three 
clerks employed in the War Department 
were killed and sixty-seven injured. As 
long ago as 1881 the structure formerly 
known as Ford’s Theater, where Wilkes 
Booth assassinated Lincoln, was declared 
unsafe. Frequently since then the attention 
of Congress has been called to the building 
and the danger to life and records which 
the negligence of ordinary precautions chal- 
lenged. At one time the receptacle of the 
books and collections of the Medical Museum, 
the building of late has been used by the 
pension record division of the War Depart- 
ment, employing 400 clerks, many of whom, 
realizing the peril they were in, had, by 
taking accident insurance policies and study- 
ing the exits from the building, prepared 
for the worst when it came. Early last 
week, despite the well-known condition of the 
building, contractors employed to place an 
electric light plant within it were permitted 
to excavate below and about the foundation 
walls. Asaresult early Friday morning, just 
after the clerks had taken their places at their 
desks, the front portion collapsed, and floor 
after floor, with their loads of human beings, 
furniture and records were deposited in the 
cellar and street. Not since the day when 
Lincoln was assassinated has the capital 
city been so intensely stirred with sorrow 
and indignation. Mass meetings of the 
citizens have denounced the parsimony of 
Congress and the indifference of War De- 
partment officials. Funds for the relief of 
the widows and orphans have been pouring 
in, and the hearts of the people have proved 
generous intime of need. Secretary of War 
Lamont has appointed a military commis- 
sion of inquiry, with instructions to probe 
the matter to the bottom. No white-wash- 
ing report will be accepted by the people— 
that is certain. What adds horror to the 
case is the undisputed fact that other build- 
ings occupied by department clerks and 
leased by the Government are in a condition 
that invites a repetition of this disaster at 
any moment. 


Two conventions held in the Northwest 
last week ought not to be overlooked. One, 
in St. Paul, Minn., consisting of bankers, 
merchants and shippers from the United 
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States and Canada, had for its object the 
creation of sentiment in favor of reciprocity 
in trade between the two countries, the im- 
provement of present waterways and the 
construction of others. This was the sec- 
ond annual convention called for this pur- 
pose. Prominent men attended and spoke, 
and the subject is one that has special perti- 
nence and popular support in the Northwest 
and New England. The other convention 
assembled in Chicago, at the call of Gov- 
ernor Nelson of Minnesota, and had for its 
object a comparison of views relative to 
anti-trust legislation and the formulation 
of a platform upon which all who are 
disposed to fight the great monopolies can 
stand. The call was issued as a direct 
result of the revelations which Minnesota 
had last winter of the grip which the 
coal combine has upon the people of that 
State and the Northwest. Unfortunately, 
the delegates. to the Chicago convention 
were not able to agree upon a platform, 
Governor Nelson and Editor Rosewater of 
the Omaha Bee leading a conservative wing 
and Ignatius Donnelly and Gen. J. B. Weaver 
a radical faction that bolted the convention. 
Even the conservatives indorsed free silver 
coinage but they refused to favor national 
ownership of the Pennsylvania coal fields, 
and confiscation of the property of trusts, for 
which ideas Ignatius Donnelly vainly con- 
tended. The decision of the majority of 
the delegates to fight monopolies by strictly 
constitutional methods is a welcome sign. 
It will win support to the permanent organi- 
zation which was formed. 


It is a notable event in the life of any 
people when one who is generally conceded 
to be the finest exponent of any great art 
passes away from the stage of action and 
life. Hence the significance of the death 
of Edwin Booth, a brief sketch of whose 
career we give elsewhere. By his decease 
the loss seems to be unusually severe, for it is 
confessed by men of his own profession that 
he has no, or very few, imitators at a time in 
the history of the drama in this country 
when intellect and character are most 
needed. Mr. Booth himself seemed to real- 
ize this fact, and it did not add joy to a life 
which more than most men’s suffered the 
extremes of sorrow and delight. In a letter, 
written in 1884, to a friend who thought of 
leaving the profession of medicine for that 
of acting Mr. Booth wrote these words, 
which, in view of his position and success, 
are most remarkable. 


Had nature fitted me for any other calling 
I should never have chosen the stage; were I 
able to employ my thoughts and labor in any 
other field L,would gladly turn my back on 
the theater forever. An art whose professors 
and followers should be of the very highest 
culture is the mere makeshift of every specu- 
lator and boor that can hire a theater or get 
hold of some sensational rubbish to gull the 
public. 
calling as it now is (and, I fear, will ever be), 
therefore you see how loath Lam to encourage 
any to adopt it. : 


Realizing that an institution which is hoary 
with the traditions of centuries, and has 
appealed to and satisfied a craving in hu- 
man nature for so long, is not likely to pass 
away so long as men are human, it is of 
vital importance to the welfare of society 
that the dramatic profession should not 
cease to have intellectual and trusted men 


and women as its exponents, and that these H 


should set forth plays which are something 


I am not very much in love with my 


more than the meretricious translations of 
unclean French comedies or vulgar repre- 
sentations of equally vulgar phases of Amer- 
ican life. Mr. Booth living helped to ele- 
vate the ideals of his profession.. Though 
dead may he yet speak. 


The new Hawaiian minister, Mr. Lorrin 
A. Thurston, has been presented to Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Neither of the formal 
speeches on this occasion give any indica- 
tion of a change in the hitherto friendly 
relations between Hawaii and the United 
States, but the latest reports from Honolulu 
cannot be said to be as reassuring. The 
royalist party has been found guilty of con- 
spiring against the provisional government 
and planning to destroy the government 
buildings with dynamite. Naturally this 
has compelled the government to be more 
stringent. An attempt of Claus Spreckels 
to embarrass the government by demanding 
from the not too plentifully endowed treas- 
ury the payment of a large indebtedness due 
him gave the merchants of Honolulu an 
opportunity to show their patriotism by 
speedily subscribing the whole sum, thus, 
at one stroke, satisfying the shrewd rapacity 
of Mr. Spreckels and relieving the treasury 
of a grievous burden. From the conflicting 
rumors about Mr. Blount’s purposes and 
those of the authorities at Washington, it is 
difficult to discern the truth. This much 
seems to be certain, that the provisional 
government has had some reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the treatment it has received; 
that it wants annexation or nothing; and 
that if that is not granted by this adminis- 
tration or the next Republican one Great 
Britain may be asked to furnish its legal as 
well as moral support to a people intent 
upon having the principles of Christian civ- 
ilization permanently inwrought into the 
governmental fabric of the islands. Samoa 
seems to be about entering upon another 
season of internecine warfare. The Berlin 
conference of 1889, in which Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States attempted 
to settle the form of government of this 
neutral territory, has not borne the ripe 
fruit of tranquility which it was hoped it 
had. 


So much misinformation as to China’s 
attitude toward us, now that the Geary law 
has been declared constitutional, has been 
sent out that possibly it is well that a pri- 
vate letter from Tsui Kno Yien, the Chinese 
minister in Washington, has been published, 
showing that China understands that the 
law does not represent the real opinion of 
the people; that it has protested strongly 
against the act and ordered its representa- 
tive to adopt a firm attitude; and that it 
recognizes that the administration “‘is not 
pushing matters to extremes, but still has 
regard for the maintenance of mutual friend- 
ship, and is endeavoring to observe the 
treaty stipulations of the two nations.” 
The text of the new treaty with Russia, 
which becomes operative on the 24th, has 
been given to the public and formally an- 
nounced by President Cleveland. Much of 
the condemnation which this treaty has re- 
ceived might have been avoided but for the 
unnecessary and conventional secrecy which 
pertains to such diplomatic negotiations. 
It may not be satisfactory to former sub- 
jects of the czar now in this country; it 
may make it more difficult for Russians of 


.we read the treaty, 


a certain type to find shelter here; but as 
on its face, it does not 
make this Government the tool of the 
ezar in his efforts to punish political of- 
fenders, as has been asserted. No Rus- 
sian can be surrendered unless the evidence 
would justify his or her apprehension and 
commitment for trial if the crime or offense 
had been committed in this country. More- 
over, if it is held that the evidence justifies 
a trial, it may be held in this country. © 
Very properly the attempt to or the accom- 
plishment of murder, of assassination, or 
poisoning of the czar or the president is 
not considered a political offense, hence is 
extraditable. 


IN BRIEF, 
Except from the Unitarian meetings there 
was hardly an echo this year of that once 
famous season in Boston—Anniversary Week. 


The Home Missionary is very attractive read- 
ing nowadays. The June number has some 
capital illustrations. It is plain that Dr. 
Clapp was born to be an editor. 


Is it not a trifle extravagant for as steady a 
religious newspaper as the Examiner to affirm 
that ‘“‘the Bible, as we now have it, swarms 
with errors, as every competent scholar ad- 
mits”? 


The editor of the London Spectator must 
have been reading Lawrence Grénlund or the 
New Nation. He affirms that the United 
States is ‘‘more torn by social hatreds than 
any country in the world.” 


By way of contrast to the church recently 
noted in this column which pays its pastor 
$3,500 and gives to missions $132 is a country 
church which last year gave its pastor $700 
and to missions $500, and the pastor was 
proud of it. 


“There has been scholarship enough any 
time these one hundred years to have over- 
turned all the creeds if the people had been 
ready.’’ So says the Christian Register. As- 


, Suming that the people are ready now will our 


contemporary name the men of the present 
day who are capable of beginning this task? 


The nuisance of asking people to form links 
in a friendship chain,-and to send copies of 
begging letters asking for small sums of money 
‘‘to help a worthy cause” ‘‘In His Name,” is 
being revived. If the cause be worthy the ap- 
peal should be made directly to those on whom 
there is some reasonable claim to helpit. But 
the proper place for such letters is the waste- 
basket. 


We continue to receive copies of a spurious © 
encyclical, purporting to have been issued by 
the Pope and calling on Catholics to exter- 
minate all heretics in the United States when 
the Catholic Congress shall convene at Chi- 
cago next September. It does not seem possi- 
ble that any intelligent persons can believe 
that such a stupid forgery was issued by the 


- Pope of Rome. 


The American Board received for May in 
donations $31,628.75 and in legacies $17,609.68. 
This is a loss in donations, as compared with 
May, 1892, of $8,162.33 and a gain in legacies 
of $3,690.22. The total receipts for the last 
nine months are $462,199.17 as against $511,- 
697.99 for the corresponding period last year. 
The loss is wholly in legacies, though in each 
of the last three months there has been a fall- 
ing off in donations. 


Rey. R. F. Horton of London, since his re- 
turn from this country, has had many pleasant 
things to say of his brief experience here. 
But he recoils from the gambling and drinking 
which disgrace the ocean steamships, and all 
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decent Americans will agree with him that 
since persons openly indulging in such vices 
would be arrested if on land they ought not 
to be allowed to go free when on the ocean. 
It is quite time to reform the morals of travel 
on shipboard. 


A correspondent in a kindly epistle, express- 
ing reget that we do not wholly accept the 
Westminster Confession, writes: ‘‘When you 
reach heaven I think you will radically change 
some present views.” We think it quite 
probable. . “‘ Now we see in a mirror, darkly.” 
Fuller knowledge will no doubt be given us 
and will be welcomed. But we should be 
more impressed with our friend’s judgment 
of us if he were not so sure that wheu he gets 
to heaven his views will not change. 


The society with the long name—S. P. C. A. 
—proves its value again by getting in the way 
of that 800 mile race from Nebraska to the 
Fair. The cowboys who proposed to ride 
horses to death ought to know better, but just 
because they don’t, and because the animals 
who do can’t help themselves, a society is 
necessary to protect them. May it succeed 
in this instance! American cowboys have a 
reputation to sustain, and it isin their interest 
also that the society steps in to prevent this 
barbarous cruelty. 


The president of one of the recently col- 
lapsed_manufactories was interviewed by a 
reporter immediately after the notes had gone 
to protest. His answer to inquiries is an in- 
structive commentary upon the carelessness 
with which business men lend their names as 
officers or directors to enterprises over which 
they exercise no real control., He said that he 
was only nominally the president, as the com- 
pany was run by Doe and Roe. He had not 
attended more than one of its meetings in a 
year, and knew little about its affairs. He 
had heard that the company’s discounts had 
been cut off at the bank and that it was con- 
sequently embarrassed. He knew nothing 
personally about the protested paper. Surely 
responsibility in offices of trust means some- 
thing more than this. 


The students of Boston University, living at 
the settlement in Boston’s West End, have 
found that the knowledge of church history 
gained in college and theological seminary 
has helped them in dealing with Catholics; 
that, as Professor Mitchell says in Zion’s Her- 
ald, “‘ others have found that the quickest way 
to interest a Jew is to show him that you can 
read Hebrew. Not long ago a brother, who 
had striven in vain to make a poor, forlorn 
Greek understand English, finally reached his 
mind and heart through the fourteenth of 
John in the original.’”’ In all probability the 
men at the Andover House, whose work for 
the past year is reported on page 950, could 
tell similar tales of the advantage which, in 
their peculiar pioneer work, they have derived 
from a thorough education. 


The president and professors of Rutgers Col- 
lege ventured to protest against the iniquitous 
legislation of the last Legislature of New Jer- 
sey, which sanctioned race track gambling. 
Now the State officials, controlled by the poli- 
ticians who were scathingly rebuked by the 
outraged public, are withholding the money 

-due the college for State scholarships in the 
scientific school, as a punishment to the in- 
structors who had the temerity to stand by 
morality. The people of the State of Mon- 
' mouth and Trenton cannot quietly endure such 
tyranny and be worthy sons of gallant sires. 
The truth of the matter is, that with the friends 
of saloons destroying with dynamite the homes 
of preachers, editors and citizens who oppose 
them—as has happened at Muscatine, Io., and 
Cattlesburg, Ky., recently—and politicians at- 
tempting to punish educators for using their 
great influence in opposing evil, the boasted 


right to freedom of speech in this country needs 
fearless defense by the temperate, unbribable, 
courageous public. 


At a revival meeting the evangelist re- 
quested every man who had paid his debts to 
stand up. Theyroseina mass. Then hesaid, 
‘Sit down, and every manin this meeting who 
has not paid his debts stand up.” One indi- 
vidual raised his arm aloft. ‘‘ My good man,” 
said the evangelist, ‘“‘ have you not paid your 
debts?” ‘‘No,” said he, ‘‘I have not paid 
them and I cannot pay them. JI am the editor 
of a religious periodical and nearly every 
member of this congregation owes me for my 
paper.” This editor should consult with the 
editor of the Sacred Heart Review, who offers 
to have masses said for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the subscribers of the paper. 
Possessing neither the official sanction nor self- 
interested support of clergymen, as do the 
Methodist journals, nor, ability to provide 
masses, aS is so shrewdly suggested by the 
editor of the Review, we have to rely upon the 
intrinsic merits of our paper to sell it, and the 
sense of duty of our patrons to induce them 


to pay their subscriptions. 
ee ee 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 


We have had a high time with the In- 
fanta and are lonesome since she left us, 
but it is generally understood that she was 
glad to go—even to Chicago. Tammany’s 
eutire resources were brought out in her 
honor and nothing was left undone for her 
entertainment—rides in Central Park and 
outside of it, in carriages, surface and ele- 
vated cars, behind electric motors, in river 
steamers and yachts, and by every other 
means of locomotion known here. Then 
there were royal breakfasts, lunches and 
dinners, reviews of our military, police and 
fire departments, inspection of our finest 
public and private buildings, rides across 
the Brooklyn Bridge, a visit to the bulls and 
bears of the stock exchange, a grand ball, a 
partaking of mass at the Cathedral, and with 
the masses at the theaters. What might 
have been her fate but for the sure reme- 
dies in which all our drug stores abound for 
‘‘that tired feeling,’’ it is not easy to say. 
She won many hearts by her unaffected 
modesty, naturalness and love of children, 
scores of whom will remember through life 
her unstinted kisses and petting. 

But her most widely known and most 
memorable act was her Memorial Day yisit 
with the widow of General Grant to his 
resting place, and bedecking with flowers 
the tomb of the hero whom she met and 
learned to admire on his trip around the 
world. Her spontaneous tribute was beau- 
tiful and touching. 

Not a little surprise has been felt at the 
profuse enthusiasm with which this repre- 
sentative of a by no means “‘ limited ’’ mon- 
archy was received and /féted in this city, 
second only to Dublin in its Hibernian 
hatred of absolute sovereignty. ‘‘O, she is 
a Catholic,’’ say many. But thousands of 
Catholic women land here every month, and 
the city rulers make no haste to do them 
special honor. Others, who have read with 
open eyes Mr. Patrick Collins’s exuberant 
tributes to the virtues of the Queen of 
Britain and Empress of India, tell of our 
rulers’ vows that they were not to be out- 
done in deference to royalty by any Irish- 
man of little rural Boston. But that hardly 
accounts for the rare ovation. Can it be 
that, after all, there is a little something of 


insincerity in the loud-mouthed mockings 
at royalty that form the staple of the oratory 
with which the gatherings of our despotic 
ward democracy abound? 

Even New York’s never ceasing rush of 
business and constant change of sensations, 
rarely allowing the most exciting event to 
be the theme of more than one or two days’ 
talk, have not yet driven ‘‘the Briggs con- 
troversy’’ from our people’s thoughts and 
speech. It is still the uppermost topic, not 
only among Christians but among reading 
and thinking men and women outside of the 
churches. In outside circles there is, of 
course, a general expression of dissatisfac- 
tion with the result reached, as the profess- 
or’s friends claim, by partiality and injustice, 
the record and remembrance of which, they 
say, will seriously react upon the denomina- 
tion and the cause of religion, while it will 
excite a growing sympathy for the professor 
as a victim of persecution. It is widely 
claimed that the trial has not changed the 
theological position of one man. Yet in the 
community, as in the ecclesiastical courts, 
many who differ utterly from Dr. Briggs’s 
theology stand by him in defense of his right 
to freedom of research and utterance, giving 
little weight to the distinction, strongly 
pressed by the doctor’s opposers, between 
the rights of a private Christian and those 
of the covenanted teacher of a definite theo- 
logical system. Those who live long enough 
will have an interesting time in comparing 
the outcome of this new development with 
that of the Unitarian movement in New 
England a generation ago. 

Mons. A. H. De Rougement, bearing en- 
tirely satisfactory credentials from Paris, 
where he is engaged in Protestant evangel- 
istic work, seeks moral and pecuniary aid 
in the establishment of a greatly needed 
daily religious family newspaper for the 
Protestant families of that city. He laid 
the purposes and plans of the originators 
of the project before an invited company of 
gentlemen in the Bible House last Monday, 
and will doubtless convene other friends 
elsewhere. The proposal is to buy for $20,- 
000 an already existing newspaper, convert 
it and adapt it to the desired use. This the 
Protestants of Paris engage to secure if 
their brethren on this side of the Atlantic 
will invest $30,000 in the corporation to be 
formed, so as to provide for the publication 
for three years at least. He was encouraged 
to believe that the American quota would 
be furnished if the French friends should 
first make sure of theirs. 

' The Bible House colony has this week 
had another visitor of most unusual inter- 
est in the person of Rev. Francis Penzotti, 


for some years the Bible Society’s agent in 


Peru and elsewhere on the Pacific coast of 
South America. Readers of the society’s 
Record and of the religious papers will 
remember the warm personal interest in 
Mr. Penzotti, deepening into intense indig- 
nation at the Peruvian authorities, caused 
by the publication of the story of Mr. Pen- 
zotti’s long imprisonment, for more than 
eight months, in the foul dungeons of Callao 
for the crime of circulating copies of the 
Holy Scriptures and privately ministering 
by prayer and religious teaching to such 
as would hear. 

Through an interpreter Mr. Penzotti ad- 
dressed the managers of the Bible Society 
at their monthly meeting, last week, con- 
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cerning the need, the difficulties and the 
promise of Bible distribution in Peru, Bo- 
livia and Ecuador, the field of his latest 
work. He told one most striking fact, that, 
despite the difficulties on every hand, he and 
his associate, Mr. Norwood, had actually 
sold (not given away) in Central America 
about 14,000 copies of the Bible since last 
September. No wonder that the society 
proposes to send him back to the same field 
and work—a mission which this brave, yet 
humble and devout, man covets beyond any 
other. : 

With sincere regret our brethren here have 
said good-by to Rey. R. G. Woodbridge, for 
six years pastor of the Morrisania church, 
now within our city limits. Mr. Woodbridge 
came from Iowa City, Io., to this little, dis- 
heartened, suburban church in 1887, bring- 
ing with him plenty of ingenuity, pluck, 
perseverance and piety. He has steadily 
raised the spirits of the people, has added 
to their numbers, though heavily drawn 
upon by removals, has secured the erection 
of a new church building in a very desirable 
location and leaves them in a. condition of 
fine promise. The church in Middleboro, 
Mass., is to be congratulated on his accept- 
ance of theircall. It will pay to work heart- 
ily with him for he will do his full share. 

A very marked unanimity of sentiment is 
observed among all who were at the annual 
meeting of the A. H. M.S. Those directly 
engaged in the work and those who attended 
as hearers alike agree that while most of the 
gatherings have been-fuller in numbers none 
have surpassed this in interesting and effect- 
ive addresses and none have equaled it in 
spiritual fervor, culminating in the meeting 
on Thursday evening. The very words of 
the Congregationalist, characterizing this 
feature of the meeting, have been uncon- 
sciously used by more than one delighted 
and profited attendant passing through the 
Bible House on the way home. It is clear 
that good people are not tiring of the home 
missionary work or of this yearly summing 
up of results. May they never tire of pray- 
ing and giving to sustain and enlarge an 
enterprise so grand and inspiring. 

June 9. HUNTINGTON. 

e 
FROM CHICAGO. 

The World’s Temperance Congress, dur- 
ing its three days’ sessions at the Art Insti- 
tute, has enjoyed the smiles of heaven upon 
its labors so far as the weather could show 
that God takes this cause under His care. 
But what shall one say of the meager at-: 
tendance? To the student of social prob- 
lems and reforms the apathy and neglect 
toward the drink curse and the efforts to 
abolish or check it, as indicated by the ab- 
sence of the Chicago public from these con- 
ferences, is the most astounding factor in 
the whole problem of alcoholism versus so- 
ciety. When it is asserted that ‘‘the pub- 
lic’? was not present, the charge includes 
the body of Protestant ministers, theologi- 


- cal professors, students of sociology, editors 


of religious papers, school teachers and 
church members of the city. At one of the 
evening meetings, at which eminent speak- 
ers like Dr. Cuyler and Mary A. Livermore 
were announced to present some vital phase 
of temperance work, the audience did not 
fili the lower floor of Washington Hall and 
at no time haye the galleries been used. A 
small sprinkling of city and country pastors 
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put in an appearance from time to time, It 
is true that the speakers and their speeches 
(of a uniformly high order) were warmly 
received by the people who had ‘“‘the hear- 
ing ears to hear.’’ Still the inexplicable 
and inexcusable fact is that what should 
have been an enthusiastic moral demonstra- 
tien, an exhibition of the interest Christians 
and intelligent men and women are sup- 
posed to have in the temperance movement, 
dwindled to a paltry attendance of 500, never 
exceeding, I should say, 1,000 persons at 
the most popular meeting. This is in pain- 
ful contrast with the throngs surging 
through all the halls and corridors during 
the first week of the congress, when “ dress 
reform’? and ‘‘ women’s clubs”’ and similar 
matters were under discussion. 

The congress in itself has been remark- 
able for the personnel of the foreign and 
American delegates in attendance and for 
the excellence of the papers offered. The 
prominent features of present temperance 
work, as recorded at the congress, are that in 
Great Britain the distinctively moral and 
Christian stage of the reform is most promi- 
nent. Clergymen are taking the total absti- 
nence pledge and the children are being or- 
ganized in Bands of Hope to the number of 
2,600,000 in 20,000 societies. The appeals to 
conscience and gospel rescue work along 
with the establishment of widely distributed 
coffee houses characterize the work, though 
political agitation for the legal veto act, or 
what is known by us as ‘‘local option,” is 
the new factor in English temperance re- 
form. 

On the continent of Europe, as reported 
by Miss Charlotte A. Gray, a surprising 
change of mind is going on relative to the 
use of wines and beer. The terrible effects 
of drink on the people are becoming too pat- 
ent and convincing to be longer ignored or 
unexposed by leading scientists and physi- 
cians. It is the pioneer and missionary 
work of scientific investigation along with a 
few apostles of total abstinence, which make 
the reports from Switzerland, Germany and 
Sweden of such vital interest here. Possi- 
bly our country will receive a revival of tem- 
perance sentiment and sound hygienic doc- 
trine when the refluent wave of this work 
reaches American shores, as it must when 
future currents of emigrants taught in these 
temperance truths arrive. 

In America it is plain that the emphasis 
in temperance reform is strongly laid on 
legislation and securing political control in 
the several States and the nation. Great 
attention also is paid to physiological tem- 
perance teaching in the public schools. 
The work through church and Sunday 
school did not come into any adequate 
prominence before the congress. Here, it 
seems, is the crucial weakness in the present 
management of this reform of reforms. As 
Archbishop Ireland’s paper on Total Ab- 
stinence put it in summing up, ‘Those 
who feel that they can drink with absolute 
safety should abstain for the sake of their 
weaker brethren. We are all keepers of our 
brothers and love for them should lead us to 
set them a go0d example. O, for the charity 
of a Manning, who took the pledge because 
a dock laborer needed it.”’ 

Especially worthy of nfention were the 
scientific papers by Dr. N. S. Davis of Chi- 
cago on ‘‘ The results of scientific investi- 
gation concerning the effects of alcohol on 
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the living human system,” and by Dr. A. 
Fovel of Switzerland entitled ‘‘ The effect of - 
alcoholic intoxication upon the human brain 
and its relation to the theories of heredity 
and evolution.’’ Mr. Edward Bellamy’s brief 
paper recommended State management of 
the liquor traffic. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster made 
an able argument in favor of constitutional 
prohibition, first in the States as prepara- 
tory to prohibition by the federal constitu- 
tion, On the closing night Colonel Bain 
spoke words which ought to echo to the 
world’s end. 

June 8. Q. L. D. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 


In 1856 a poor boy came to St. Paul in 
the employ of one of the river steamers. 
When the first railroad was built northward, 
under the name of the Minnesota & Pacific, 
he became a railway employé. When under 
other management the road was near failure 
he, in some way, became able to realize a 
dream of past years, and was made presi- 
dent. Since that day the road has steadily 
prospered, and has pushed its lines north 
and west until now, under the name of the 
Great Northern, it connects the Great Lakes 
and the head of navigation on the Mississippi 
with the Pacific Ocean. This boy in early 
days was known as ‘“‘ Jim Hill,” and is so 
commonly referred to in St. Paul even now, 
although, next to Archbishop Ireland, he is 
the most widely known of any of its citi- 
zens. The completion of the line to the 
Pacific has given St. Paul an opportunity to 
honor one of its favorite sons in a formal 
way. June 7 there was a mammoth street 
procession. Some idea of the brilliant char- 
acter of the pageant may be inferred from 
the fact that the street arches alone cost 
into the thousands, and are an excellent 
imitation of white marble. 

In the street parade were represented not 
simply the industries of the Twin Cities, 
but of the more enterprising towns along 
the line to the Pacific coast; and some 
places like Everett, Wn., and Kalispell, 
Mont., whose names are new to most of us, 
made the most popular appeal to the public 
eye. Among the hundreds of floats there 
were many creditable works of art, but one 
‘touch of nature”’ interested us more than 
anything else—a group of some fifty Sioux 
Indians, with their paint and feathers, ponies 
and papooses. After them came a model 
of the first log chapel built on the site of 
the present city, and some of the oldest 
settlers followed in the stage coaches which 
prepared the way for the railway trains. 
These object lessons in Minnesota history 
and the display of the resources of the 
newer lands to the West were extremely 
interesting. 

However, when one considers the great 
expense connected with such a pageant and 
the ‘‘tinsel and gloss’’ character of the 
affair, we can hardly help raising the ques- 
tion, Is it worth while? I am credibly 
informed that Mr. Hill himself was opposed 
to this kind of a demonstration, and made 
the proposition to the committee having the 
matter in charge that, if they would forego | 
the pageant and devote the money which it 
would cost toward a building for the public 
library he would give a like sum for the 
same purpose. This is very like Mr. Hill, 
who is not simply a great financier but a 
cultivated and scholarly gentleman, with a 
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considerable regard for the claims of philan- 


_throphy on men of wealth. He is a Roman 


Catholic and a liberal supporter of Arch- 
bishop Ireland in his numerous enterprises, 
but he scatters his benefactions, especially 
in church erection, among all denomina- 
tions. 

The~new catalogue of the University of 
Minnesota, issued Commencement week, is 
a volume considerably larger than its prede- 
cessor, and records substantial growth and 


_ educational progress under the energetic 
leadership of President Cyrus Northrop. 
_ The total enrollment for the year is 1,620— 
. 1,208 men, 412 women. A new feature of 


Commencement Day was the appearance of 


_ the senior class in cap and gown, and the 


week was made memorable by the institu- 
tion of the Phi Beta Kappa oration as a per- 
manent feature of Commencement season, 
with President Angell of Michigan Univer- 
sity as the first orator. The alumni were 
entertained at the annual dinner this year 
by Hon. John §. Pillsbury—who has held 
the office of regent for thirty years—and it 
was made the occasion of some review of 
Governor Pillsbury’s service to the univer- 
sity. Pillsbury Hall stands a lasting monu- 
ment to his liberality, and along with these 
gifts of money he has given a personal at- 
tention to the administration of the institu- 
tion which has been of even greater value. 
It is a fortunate thing for Minnesota that 
those men like Mr. Hill and Governor Pills- 
bury, who are leaders in the business world, 
recognize heartily the claims of philan- 
thropy. 

The May meeting of the Minnesota Con- 
gregational Club was of more than usual 
interest. It was ladies’ night, and the pa- 
pers read by women on woman’s work in 
literature, the church, the school and in the 
enlarged field opened in other directions 
were exceedingly clever and demonstrated 
that the traditions of the club against the 
participation of women in the meetings 
were not in the interest of intellectual 
merit. The question of the division of the 
club into a St. Paul and a Minneapolis 


. branch was discussed and is likely to carry 


at the next meeting. The growth of Con- 
gregationalism in both centers really de- 
mands this, as the present club is too large 
for the most effective work and there is 
much good material in either city which is 
as yet not connected with the club. 

Amid so much festivity it is not perhaps 
surprising that Professor Drummond’s lec- 
tures, which awakened so great interest in 
Boston, have attracted little notice this 
week in St. Paul. This is not. a city which 
is feverishly anxious ‘‘to hear some new 
thing.’” The reputation of the author of 
The Greatest Thing in the World would 
haye given him a good hearing had he come 
at another time and been well advertised. 

St. Paul seems likely soon to lose one of her 
most popular clergymen through the call of 


the pastor of the Unitarian church, Rev. L. M. 


Crothers, to Cambridge, Mass. His volume 
of sermons, recently published under the 


\ title Many Members, One Body, has given 


him a favorable introduction in many quar- 
ters where he was little known before. If 
he goes to Cambridge, as it is altogether 
probable he will, his relation toward the 
Congregational churches and ministers will 
be somewhat like that of the lamented 
Dr. Peabody. Mr. Crothers rather quaintly 
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defined his theological position as follows 

on a recent occasion: ‘* While I feel bound 

to be a Unitarian I try to be as little of a 

Unitarian as possible.” Dee Elie Ge 
a oo 


CURRENT. THOUGHT, 
AT HOME, 


Rev. H. I. D. Ryder, an eminent Irish 
scholar, in the Catholic World describes The 
Proper Attitude of Roman Catholics Toward 
Modern Biblical Oriticism. Itis a most lib- 
eral article, containing concessions that must 
startle many of the faithful, viz.: “It was the 
instinct of uncritical times to find a whole 
wherever a passage could by itself be made to 
yield a meaning; and to lose all distinction 
of emphasis in the one distinguishing empha- 
sis implied in divine authorship; but this has 
gradually yielded to the exigencies of critical 
development. At first there was the inspira- 
tion of words, then of facts and doctrines 
only and now it may be that some further 
stage may be reached. . . . Speaking generally, 
I would suggest a little more confidence in sci- 
ence, a less confidence in scientific men. Of 
science, of accurate knowledge, we cannot 
have too much; let it prevail, a very sea clip- 
ping the rock upon which we of the faith are 
standing, as closely as it'may.... It may 
well be, however, that, on this side or on that, 
we shall have to yield some point of extra fidem 
Catholic tradition; but it is precisely that we 
may be able to yield rationally and fruitfully, 


‘without letting drop anything that is precious, 


that we must carefully abstain from running 
away.” 

The Watchman reports Rey. Dr. P. 8. Moxom 
as telling the Baptist Home Mission Society at 
its recent annual meeting in Denver that 
“there is more peril to our country today 
from the growing American greed of wealth 
and lust of pleasure, and the increasing en- 
croachment of powerful. native corporations 
upon popular rights and popular well-being, 
than from any other source. Communism 
and anarchism are not primary but secondary 
symptoms. An aristocracy or an oligarchy of 
money provokes and produces a proletariat 
with nascent instincts for the bludgeon and 
the dynamite bomb. Selfishness, fortified by 
social and economic traditions and the un- 
scrupulous purchase or usurpation of political 
power, is a deadlier menace to national well- 
being than even the ignorance and the vices 
of innumerable toiling immigrants.” 

The Christian Register’s report of the recent 
Unitarian anniversary meetings in this city 
credits Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, son of President 
Eliot of Harvard, with Saying the following 
words of rebuke: ‘‘ We have too much nega- 
tive preachingin the West. You cannot build 
churches withouta definite religion. Wemust 
have,a positive, uplifting, conserving gospel to 
preach. And the minister who is going to 
make any permanent success in the West is 
one who recognizes that progress is often noth- 
ing more than the reshaping or reinspiring of 
world old forces. . . . I grow very tired of the 
constant assault which so many of our Unita- 
rian representatives, East and West, see fit to 
make upon those externalities of religion upon 
which men put such a false value. We ought 
never to forget that the test of new opinions is 
just in their power to promote righteousness 
and nothing else. If our religious liberty 
makes a man more useful to his family and 
his country and the community, and if it helps 
him to grow in manly stature and earnestness 
and fidelity, then it is a blessing; but if it 
lowers manly tone and begets indifference 
then it is a curse to him, Worse than any 
bondage to superstition is a liberty which casts 
off law.” 

- Will there be a division in the Presbyterian 
Church North? Not if the statements made 
by Drs. Parkhurst, Van Dyke, Thompson and 
others, in interviews printed in the secular 
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press, are indicative. The Presbyterian (con- 
servative) gives its reasons for discounting 
schism: “ Dr. Briggs is no Luther or reformer ; 
there is not enough in what he stands for to 
create a large following. He lacks prudence, 
magnetism and force as a leader. He repre- 
sents that which is negative rather than posi- 
tive. Of the 117 votes in his favor, not twenty 
of them indorse his views. The ties that bind 
the most of the clergy to the denomination are 
stronger than those which attach them to him. 
They are under vows to submit to their breth- 
ren in the Lord. They are Americans and 
have learned to abide by the will of the ma- 
jority.”,——To the intimation that Professor 
Briggs and others who agree with him will 
seek shelter in the Protestant Episcopal fold, 
the Church Standard, representing the Broad 
party in that church, says: ‘We trust they 
will do nothing of the kind, and we Say so, 
not because they would not be personally wel- 
come, but because we believe that such a step, 
if it were taken, would be most disastrous to 
the cause of Christian unity. At the present 
moment cordial Christian correspondence ex- 
ists between our own church and the Presby- 
terian Church through the agency of discreet 
commissions appointed by each Od yar 
But if any considerable number of Presbyte- 
riaus were to secede to the Episcopal Church 
in consequence of the judgment in Dr. Briggs’s 
case, the Episcopal Church could not consist- 
ently refuse to receive them, and yet the very 
fact that it did receive them would almost of 
necessity give rise to a feeling of resentment 
in the Presbyterian Church, which might put 
an end to the hopeful correspondence now in 
progress.” 

The New York Observer (conservative Pres- 
byterian) believes it to ‘‘ be pure folly to sug- 
gest that the disavowal of Dr. Briggs’s doc- 
trines is the throwing overboard of the highest 
scholarship in the Presbyterian Church... . 
His work has been highly destructive. . . = 
While the fly of false doctrine remains in the 
spikenard the odor is unsavory and Presbyte- 
rians cannot abide it.’”——The Evangelist (lib- 
eral Presbyterian) is not altogether dissatis- 
fied with the result, because a decision is 
secured and men know where to stand and 
what to do. The case now is simplified, dis- 
entangled from technicalities, and the decks 
cleared for a contest of far greater importance, 
viz., ‘‘ The right to liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free.””——The Interior (moderate 
Presbyterian) counsels its readers to practice 
Christian stoicism. Man “ constantly sees 
that man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn, and he shall not go 
anywhere in society or community or organi- 
zation or church without finding it.’ It re- 
minds the denomination of the General As- 
sembly of 1845, which in formal deliverance 
proclaimed Christ as the indorser and up- 
holder of slavery and put its anathema on 
those who would not so believe and teach. In 
1866 the same body pronounced the very doc- 
trine of 1845 to be “blasphemy,” and thus 
alienated the Southern church. 

Ex-President Robinson of Brown Univer- 
sity, writing in the National Baptist, says of 
the result: “If regard for truth and love for 
Christ and a pure Christianity have been the 
animating motives with the prosecutors, it is 
difficult to conceive a more egregious blunder 
than his trial and condemnation. ... It has 
exalted him to the dignity of a martyr. ... 
It will not close the Union Seminary nor drive 
the professor from it, but will attract to it 
from all over the country liberal-minded young 
men, who will want to know on what founda- 
tions his terrible heresies rest.’,——The West- 
ern Christian Advocate (Methodist) says: ‘The 
enlightened Christian sentiment of the world 
is three to one in his favor. . . . Pity the issue 
were made. Pushed by Genevan zeal and 
conscientiousness the result could not have 
been different. But the letter killeth; the 
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Spirit maketh alive. We live in the age of 
the Spirit, where love is loyalty and service 
the only catholic confession of faith.’’——The 
Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) remarks 
that “the General Assembly is committed to 
a theory of inspiration which has probably 
never been adjudicated before by any consid- 
erable body of Christians.” 
PCE ena ete ee ee) 


THE FAIR TO EASTERN EYES. 
Ill. 


From visions and rhapsodies I pass toa 
few homely and practical suggestions which 
may perchance form a useful, if not brilliant, 
conclusion to this string of random obser- 
vations on the World’s Fair. The great ma- 
jority of persons who will visit Chicago this 
summer have neither time nor money nor 
strength to waste and it is for such that the 
following hints growing out of a fortnight’s 
experience are designed. It is true of the 
fair as of almost everything else worth see- 
ing or knowing about, that one has to take 
his own bearings and to size it up from his 
own angle of vision, but a friendly hint or 
two from one who has gone on a little in ad- 
vance never comes amiss. 

It has been said a number of times, and 
the remark will bear reiteration, that it is 
wise to engage in advance one’s accommo- 
dations, and, in the majority of cases, it 
will probably be more satisfactory and quite 
as economical while in Chicago to live on 
the European plan. Indeed, many, if not 
most, of the hotels are conducted on that 
' basis. This allows you to get your meals 
wherever you happen to be when the very 
vulgar but quite universal craving for food 
reasserts itself, as it is bound to do, even at 
the World’s Fair, three times a day. As for 
hotels and boarding houses, we should be 
inclined to declare that their name is legion 
were it not for the unfortunate Scriptural 
associations of that term. But the fact is 
that one need not go far afield to find a good 
tarrying place at prices ranging from one 
end to the other of the commercial scale. 
Current stories of extortion are to be taken 
with a grain of salt and should always lead 
to an examination of the story-teller with a 
view to discovering whether he has yet 
cut his eyeteeth. No doubt there are indi- 
vidual cases of extravagant charges, but 
one can live about as cheaply and as satis- 
factorily in Chicago this summer as in any 
American city. Of course there is no limit 
to what one can spend if he has a mind or a 
purse to. Neither is there in Boston or in 
San Francisco. : 

Without attempting to particularize much, 
personal knowledge permits favorable men- 
tion of the Hotel Endeavor, the South Shore 
and the Bay State, all of which are compar- 
atively near the ground. The Hyde Park 
Hotel, somewhat more expensive and ele- 
gant, is one of the best of the all-the-year 
houses which are convenient to the grounds. 
If one is alone or accompanied by a friend 
or two he can hardly do better than to take 
up his abode in the dormitories of Chicago 
University, which are remotely suggestive 
of the classic halls of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Here a good room can be obtained 
for $7.50 a week, and you are almost near 
enough to the Midway Plaisance to hear the 
roaring of Hagenbeck’s lions, whose dulcet 
tones at the witching hour of 1 A. m. foster 
the pleasing fancy that you are out on the 
Western frontier. 
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Besides the large growth of caravansaries 
adjacent to Jackson Park the down-town 
section of Chicago is crowded with spacious 
and magnificent hotels, and on the North 
and West Side, too, one can find not a few 
places in which to lay his weary head. For- 
tunate, indeed, is the man to whom swing 
wide the doors of one of the charming and 
hospitable homes in which the city abounds, 
but in lieu of such entertainment he might 
do much worse than to pull the latch- 
string of one of the elegant buildings of 
Chicago Theological Seminary whose rooms, 
offered at a reasonable rate, are already in 
demand. The distance of the North and 
West Side from the fair has its compensa- 
tion in the opportunity thus afforded to see 
something of other and more representative 
sections of great and wonderful Chicago 
than those lying immediately about Jackson 
Park. The excellence of the railway service 
facilitates going and coming. The Ilinois 
Central carries one in fifteen minutes and 
for ten cents from the heart of the city to 
the fair, while the elevated road covers the 
same distance for half that sum, though 
twice the time is consumed. By all means 
take the water trip (fifteen cents) from Van 
Buren Street to Jackson Park at least once. 
It furnishes a new and striking approach to 
the grounds and it is a pleasurable sensation 
to be on the deck of the whaleback, the 
largest excursion steamer inthe world. The 
tally-ho coach ride, too ($1.00), is well worth 
taking. The route traverses the most beau- 
tiful boulevards and passes some of the 
finest residences in the city. 

Once through the turnstiles and a citizen 
at last of the White City of countless and 
bewildering attractions, what shall be the 
program? The first effort should be to fa- 
miliarize one’s self with the buildings and the 
grounds. For this one needs an experienced 
friend or a guide, who will serve a party of 
five for fifty cents an hour. Learn the loca- 
tion and the names of the principal struc- 
tures. An early visit to the upper gallery 
of the Administration Building (free) or the 
top of the Manufactures Building (twenty- 
five cents) will give just the bird’s-eye view 
that you want, while a trip through the 
lagoon (fifty cents) and a ride on the intra- 
mural railway (ten cents) will also facilitate 
the process of getting the points of compass. 
The sooner one becomes acquainted with 
the exposition in the large and learns the 
shortest ways of getting from point to point 
the more advantageously can he employ his 
time. A good map is a sine qua non and the 
twenty-five-cent edition of the official guide 
is almost as indispensable. 

It will éxpedite matters and economize 
energy to plan one’s route with considerable 
care at the beginning of the day, and at 
the day’s end to run over in your mind or 


with a companion its events and scenes with ° 


a view to clinching and strengthening pre- 
dominant impressions. A note-book can be 
made of value, though there are few more 
pitiable objects than those indefatigable and 
conscientious sight-seers, who from early 
morn to dewy eve are forever pulling out 
these articles and jotting down some fact 
about the output of iron ore from Arizona 
or the winter’s program of the Browning 
Club in Weighback, Dakota. 

It is a mistake to try to go about with a 
large party. Two, or at the most three, are 


.,a far more desirable number, and one can 
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have a very fair time by himself provided 
he is the right sort of a fellow. It is well, 
also, to vary the heavier work of sight-see- 
ing by an occasional ride on the water or on 
the rail, and a chair ride rests one wonder- 
fully. The price per hour—seventy-five 
cents—seems a little high, but if it is true, 
as reported, that many of the chair pushers 
are preparing for the ministry, you can, 
perhaps, see it to be your duty to devote to 
this use a part of the money you had pur- 
posed to give this year to the society for 
the education of indigent theological stu- 
dents. Moreover, as you are wheeled about, 
you can find an opportunity to drop a cheer- 
ing word to your propeller and to discuss 
with him the cause‘and cure of the prevail- 
ing distemper known as the higher criti- 
cism. 

If you are like a good many other people 
you will bring your luncheon to the fair 
and eat it in proud oblivion of the passers- 
by, but if you are not particularly fond of 
lugging a paper bag around all the morning 
you would better know in advance the loca- 
tion of some good restaurant. The one in 
the Horticultural Building is especially to 
be commended. The Vienna Café is a fa- 
vorite resort, while other of the foreign res- 
taurants have their peculiar attractions. 
You will learn, to your surprise, that a ham 
sandwich purchased at the Swedish restau- 
rant tastes precisely like a ham sandwich 
bought anywhere else in America. Soda 
fountains and lemonade stands are abun- 
dant, and Waukesha water flows copiously 
when you drop a penny in the slot. Hogs. 
heads announcing themselves to contain 
‘sterilized water free’? are encountered 
frequently, but they do not seem to be ex- 
tensively patronized. In the course of a 
fortnight I remember seeing only three 
persons thus slaking their thirst. The coun- 
try folk particularly regard them suspiciously 
and evidently labor under the impression 
that they are the newest thing out in dyna- 
mite. And speaking of deadly machines, it 
is worthy of remark that the exhibit of soda 
fountains in the Manufactures Building is 
directly opposite the exhibit of tombstones. 
Was this juxtaposition intentional? In the 
line of beverages one should refresh himself 
now and then at either Baker’s or Van 
Houten’s chocolate establishments. Youcan 
save time and money by getting around 
there at luncheon time. 

As to sight-seeing per se it would be vain 
to attempt to tell what to see and what not 
to see. 
you have already seen or what you are 
likely to see in years to come. Study the 
distinctive and representative things, notice 
what is characteristic of other lands, what 
evidences the higher progress of the race. 
This is what makes the Woman’s and Chil- 
dren’s Building so fascinating.. Give plenty 
of time to the Art Building, remembering 
that there are massed the beautiful and 
noble creations of master painters and sculp- 
tors of the world. An American will tarry 
longest in the salons hung with the works 
of his own countrymen, and the United 
States Loan Collection is also one of the 
finest there and most rewarding to study. 
The educational exhibit ought not to be 
hastily inspected. Every college man will 
want to look up the, display made by his 
own alma mater, and to move about among 
the kindergarten, industrial school, techni- 
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_ cal, university extension and woman’s col- 
-leges exhibits will give one an enlarged 
conception of what is going on today in 
the educational world. 

If your stay is limited to seven days one 
may profitably be devoted to the Midway 
Plaisance, which is one prolonged side show 
to the variety and interest of which almost 
every nation under heaven contributes. I 
will not offer any specific advice here, for 
‘if I should utter any warnings against this 
or that attraction it would probably be a 
_ good advertisement for that very conces- 
sion,’ and those who went would justify 
Pee asclees on the same ground which a 
gentleman of my acquaintance took when 
he said that he wanted to see what our 
foreign missionaries had to contend against! 
The Street in Cairo and the Irish Village 
are among the quaintest and most interest- 
ing of the attractions of the Plaisance. 

One who thinks that ‘people are better 
than stumps”’ will find an exhaustless field 
for study at the World’s Fair. Indeed, it 
would pay to take a half-day from sight- 
seeing simply to follow the crowds around 
and scrutinize the various types of charac- 
ter. The great American people in all their 
glorious diversity are showing up at the 
fair. It will do you good to rub up against 
them, to mark their dialect and their collo- 


quialisms, to notice their manners and their. 


want of manners, to reflect on what a single 
day spent in viewing the riches of this ex- 
position will mean to the lives that have 
been spent in the out-of-the-way places of 
our land—that have moved in narrow grooves 
and to whom the beauty of art, the wonders 
of machinery, the color and glow and pictur- 
esqueness of human life as it is lived today 
in the great centers of the world have never 
before disclosed themselves. — 

Thus it is that to all our people of what- 
ever station the Columbian Exposition may 
prove a means of education and a source of 
inspiration. It is something more than a 
huge bazar, something more than a pano- 
rama of shifting and transient beauty. It is 
an outstanding and indisputable evidence of 
nineteenth century civilization. It is a 
prophecy of greater and nobler progress in 
all the golden years which are yet to be. 

Hee Aw Bs 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE SCALE 
OF EVOLUTION. 


" BY WILLIAM W. MCLANE, PH. D. 


That “‘all scientific men today are evolu- 
tionists’’ and that all college graduates 
‘‘have been trained in laboratories in which 
evolution is an axiom presupposed in every 
experiment and, classification” are state- 
ments to which exception would be taken 
by some who remember the position of the 
late Professor Agassiz and who are familiar 
with the present position of Dr. Virchow on 
the subject of evolution, but they are state- 
ments made by very intelligent men and 
they indicate the general acceptance of the 
theory of evolution. According to the the- 
ory of evolution, from a few forms or one, 
through the laws of growth with reproduc- 
tion, inheritance, variability, struggle for 
life and natural selection, all living crea- 
tures have been evolved. 
. There are some evolutionists who make 
no inquiry as to the origin of life and as to 
the primal cause of variation and deyelop- 
ment. There are some evolutionists who 
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regard evolution as a mode-of creation and 
a method of continuance of life adopted 
and pursued by the Creator. 

Some of these endeavor to bring all things 
into subjection to the fundamental laws of 
evolution. For example, revelation is not 
the sudden flashing of spiritual truth upon 
the vision of some seer, who becomes 
thereby a prophet of the Lord, but a grad- 
ual illumination and apprehension of moral 
truth by men that are like travelers who are 
climbing some mountain hight at the dawn 
of day and of whom those who have climbed 
highest obtain the clearest and the furthest 
vision; a miracle is either an impossible 
thing or else the product of a constant force 
hitherto not manifested or not perceived ; 
and, finally, there are some who say that 
Jesus is the flower of Israel, the perfection 
of a religious people, the maturity of man- 
hood, and therefore the image and the rey- 
elation of God. That is to say, supernatural 
revelation, miracle and incarnation, as they 
have been understood in the church, are im- 
possibilities which evolution rules out of 
the world. But before we abandon our faith 
in the fundamental things of Christianity 
we may well inquire whether, if we accept 
evolution as the method of creation and con- 
tinuance of life, we must give up more than 
any sane evolution can ask, for it is evident 
that there are beginnings of things—physi- 
cal, vital and mental—which evolution ac- 
cepts but of whose origin it gives no ac- 
count. In like manner there may be in this 
world beginnings of things spiritual, moral] 
and divine, which evolution must accept 
but of whose origin it-can give no account. 

Science perceives phenomena, connects 
them as antecedent and consequent, cause 
and effect, and arrives at last at a perception 
of forces and entities whose qualities and 
existence it apprehends even when it is 
unable fully tocomprehend them. It would 
be most unscientific to claim that a phenom- 
enon, like Jesus, must be accounted for by 
the ordinary laws of evolution, if those laws 
fail utterly to account satisfactorily for His 
person, His character and His work. 

The first law of evolution is that of hered- 
ity; this is the conservative principle of 
evolution; it determines the direction of 
development. But the first law of evolu- 
tion, the principle that like begets like, does 
not account for the origin of anything at 
all but only for the perpetuation of that 
which has prior existence, The pure char- 
acter, the perfect wisdom and the matchless 
power of Jesus cannot be accounted for by 


the law of heredity. His ancestry, contains 


the name of Tamar as well as Ruth, of 
Manasseh as well as David, of the sinner as 
well as the saint, and it is marked by the 
limitations which are incident to men and 
stained by the sins which are common to 
the race. The Jews who saw Jesus were 
right when, in their astonishment, they said: 
‘‘Whence hath this man this wisdom and 
these mighty works? Is not this the car- 
penter’s son? Is not His mother called 
Mary? And His brethren and His sisters 
are they not all with us? Whence, then, 
hath this man all these things?’’ His an- 
cestry was not a sufficient cause of His 
claims, His character or His work. Such 
peerless perfection does not issue suddenly 
from such lowly parentage. 

The second law of evolution is that of 
ariation, that is, the d eparture of the off- 
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spring from the type of the parent; this is 
the progressive principle of evolution. But 
in the ordinary development of living crea- 
tures it is a very gradual and a very limited’ 
departure. In intellectual and moral life, 
in the case of men, variation is occasioned 
mainly by superior opportunities of educa- 
tion on the part of the offspring over those 
of the parent. 

Variation must be accounted for either by . 
something in the environment or by some- 
thing in the individual. The variation of 
Jesus from the men of His race and of His 
times cannot be accounted for by His envi- 
ronment. His character, His teachings and 
His spirit transcend the law of Moses, the 
tradition of the elders and the spirit of the 
age in which He lived. He claimed to be 
the Son of man and the brother of men; the 
law of His life was love; His words and deeds 
were a benediction and a blessing. A com- 
parison of Jesus with the men about Him is 
sufficient to show His transcendent superior- 
ity to the men of His race and of His times, 
His superiority was not due to the condi- 
tions and circumstances of His life but to 
His own spirit. If that spirit cannot be ac- 
counted for by the law of heredity, whence 
did it come? 

Again, it must be noted that Jesus is not 
a dopathure from His race and parentage 
marking a beginuing of variation to be suc- 
ceeded naturally by other like departures 
issuing in higher character and holier life ; 
but He stands superior to all men of aubee 
quent times. There may be on the part of 
men a better apprehension of His character, 
and knowledge of His life and commeoloe: 
sion of His teachings, but there is no im- 
provement upon them. He stands, through 
the centuries, as a recent writer upon the 
relation of evolution and Christianity has 
well said, as a cause and not an effect. His 
sermon upon the mount is unrivaled, His 
prayers are peerless, His life is the ideal 
which men, following afar off, strive to imi- 
tate and but poorly reproduce. 

Through the ages He commands the hom- 
age of the mind, the love of the heart and 
the obedience of the will of man. How can 
Jesus be accounted for? Not by the ordi- 
nary laws of evolution by which, it may be, 
the ordinary course of creatural life is car- 
ried forward in the world; thatis a scientific 
impossibility. He can only be accounted 
for by the power of a divine life dwelling in 
Him—a life from God. 

Evolution knows nothing of primal causes 
or of beginnings but only of perpetuation 
and change, deterioration or completion. 
Evolution cannot account for the origin of 
life. It cannot account for the origin of 
mind. ‘‘In what manner,’’ says Mr. Dar- 
win, ‘‘the mental powers were first devel- 
oped in the lowest organisms is as hopeless 
an inquiry as how life first originated.” It 
cannot account for the origin of morals, 
The action of a mother bird or beast who 
incurs danger to save the life of her young 
is spontaneous. It is not due to remem- 
brance of past action which experience 
proved to be beneficial. The social nature 
could never develop into a moral one unless 
it was fundamentally and originally moral. 

In like manner evolution cannot account 
for the origin of Jesus; He transcends the 
laws of evolution. He is original and 
unique. No sufficiently scientitic explana- 
tion of Him can be given except that which 
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S given inthe Scriptures—‘‘ Jesus was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
and declared to be the Son of God with 
power according to the spirit of holiness.” 
And there is no better philosophy of the 
person of Jesus than that of John, who lay 
in His bosom and heard His word, who 
stood by His cross, who entered His empty 
tomb, who walked by His side and who, in 
. vision, beheld Him glorified in the heavens 
and who says of Him, ‘‘ The life was man- 
_ifested, and we have seen it, and bear wit- 
ness, and show unto you that eternal life, 
-which was with the Father and was man- 
ifested unto us.”’ 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 
XXIV. DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE PLYM- 
OUTH AND BAY COLONIES. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 


Mention already has been made of several 
attempts to settle upon Massachusetts Bay, 
and there had been others. Weston had 
sent a colony to Wessagusset, now Wey- 
mouth, in 1622, which soon collapsed, and in 
the same year a trading station had been es- 
tablished by Thomas and John Gray and 

‘Walter Knight at Nantasket, or Hull, which 
had become permanent in 1624. Robert 
Gorges had tried vainly to colonize at Wes- 
sagusset in 1623, but William Blackstone 
had remained after Wollaston’s departure 
and had settled at Shawmut, now Boston, in 
1625. Samuel Maverick had occupied Win- 
nisimmet, now Chelsea, in 1624, moving to 
Noddle’s Island, now East Boston, in 1627. 
Thomas Walford had established himself at 
Mishawum, the present Charlestown, in 
1625, and in the same year Mount Wollaston 
had been settled by Captain Wollaston’s ex- 
pedition, Thomas Morton remaining after 
most of the company had withdrawn. Other 
small beginnings also had been made by 
1628 where Dorchester, Watertown, Dover, 
Salem and Gloucester now are. But no 
proper colony had been established success- 
fully. 

On September 6, 1628, however, John 
Endicott landed from the ship George at 
Salem, with a considerable company, some 
of whom settled there while others estab- 
lished themselves at Charlestown. It is 
said that by the autumn of 1629 about a 
hundred persons were in the latter settle- 
ment. Other ships and immigrants followed 
the George during the same year. On June 
9, 1630, the first ship-load of John Win- 


throp’s company reached Nantasket in the © 


Mary & John, on June 22, Winthrop him- 
self with another portion of his company 
landed at Salem, and Winthrop five days 
later visited Charlestown and examined that 
region, where he decided to settle, But the 
lack of good water and food sufficient for so 
many soon scattered his colonists. Some 
moved to Roxbury, others to Medford, and 
Winthrop, with Rev. Mr. Wilson and most 
of his congregation over to Boston. From 
‘that time the Massachusetts Bay Colony, to 
which all these settlements fairly belonged, 
continued to increase and prosper. It out- 
numbered the Plymouth Colony from the 
outset and surpassed ‘itin prominence. But 
in some most important particulars the lat- 
ter exerted the more controlling influence. 
To narrate the career of the Bay Colony, in- 
teresting although it is, is not included in 
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the purpose of these sketches. But, in view 
of the fact that, even to the present day, the 
two colonies often are confused in popular 
thought and speech, it is important that the 
actual distinctions between them should be 
indicated briefly. . 

First, then, it should be remembered that 
the Plymouth Colony was a company of 
Separatists, who revolted from the Church 
of England because of its many abuses 
and felt obliged in conscience to sepa- 
rate themselves from it. The ruling pur- 
pose of their separation and of tlteir subse- 
quent emigrations from England to Holland 
and from Holland to America was to obtain 
and maintain their religious liberty. They 
seem to have been content with the material 
conditions of their lives in England and 
probably would not have left their native 
land in order to better themselves finan- 
cially. So far as they can be said to have 
prospered at all in a worldly sense in Hol- 
land, they were grateful but did not forget 
their spiritual aims or come to regard them 
as of minor importance. Moreover, after 
reaching Plymouth, their zeal in founding 
their colony and: in farming, trading and 
sending back fish and skins to England, was 
due more to the necessity of self-preservation 
and to their obligations to the Adventurers, 
without whose aid, no matter how grudg- 
ingly rendered, they could not have crossed 
the ocean at all, than to any ruling am- 
bition to acquire wealth. It is true that 
among them, even on the Mayflower, were 
some who had little sympathy with their 
spiritual beliefs and aspirations and chiefly 
sought adventures, wealth or both. This 
was inevitable, but not only the leaders but 
also the great majority of the members of 
their colony were both devout and godly in 
life and were stanch, intelligent Separatists, 
who deliberately were risking everything 
for the sake of freedom in matters religious 
and ecclesiastical. 

In the Bay Colony the case was quite 
different. This colony was definitely Puri- 
tan in distinction from Separatist. Rey. 
Francis Higginson of Salem wrote thus: 

We will not say as the Separatists were 
wont to say at their leaving of England, Fare- 
wel Babylon! Farewel Rome! But we will 
say, Farewel Dear England! Farewel the 
Church of God in England, and all the Chris- 
tian friends there! We do not go to New 
England as Separatists from the Church of 
England; though we cannot but separate from 
the Corruptions in it: But we go to practise 
the positive Part of Church Reformation, and 
propagate the Gospel in America. 

And Winthrop’s company published in Lon- 
don, just before they sailed for America, a 
treatise, The humble Reqvest of his Majestie’s 
loyall Subjects, etc., in which they speak of 
themselves 

As those who esteem it our honour to call the 
Church of England from whence wee rise, our 
deare mother; and cannot part from our na- 
tive countrie where she specially resideth, 
without much sadnes of heart and many tears 
in our eyes. 

They were simply Puritans. They were 
grieved by the corruptions of the English 
Church, but they meant to re-establish it, 
purified of its evils, in their colony. They 
were not Separatists and did not, mean to 
become such. Circumstances soon proved 
too much'for them, but so far was their 
purpose from favoring Separation that, 
when Rey. Ralph Smith applied to come 
over with some of the first colonists of 
Salem and the Governor and Council learned 
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that he was disposed towards Separatism, 
they at first decided to forbid his joining 
them, and later, upon changing their minds, 
directed that ‘‘vnless hee wilbe conforma- 
ble to or [our] governmt, yow suffer him 
not to remaine wthin the limitts of or 
graunt.’”? As has been related, Smith soon 
found his way to Plymouth—there is evi- 
dence that he was forced to leave Salem— 
and became the pastor of the Pilgrim 
church.. The Bay colonists meant to have 
a reformed and purified church, but never- 
theless the State church. Naturally, there- 
fore, and speedily, as early as May 28, 1631, 
the General Court of the Massachusetts 
Colony voted 

That for time to come noe man shalbe ad- 
mitted to the freedome of this body polliticke, 


but such as are members of some of the churches 
within the lymitts of the same. 


It had the right to pass such a vote and 
there were some apparently good reasons 
for it, although it led to serious evils. It 
should be remembered, too—the name, Gen- 
eral Court, being misleading—that this ac- 
tion was not that of the Legislature of a 
State or even a colony, but of the managers, 
or Directors, of a financial corporation. 

This must not be forgotten. The whole 
scheme of the Bay Colony was primarily 
cemmercial, and grew out of the purpose to 
establish a strong, prosperous, trading col- 
ony, and to do this so quickly as to outwit 
John Oldham and anticipate him in occu- 
pying permanently the region bordering on 
Massachusetts Bay, which he was aiming to 
settle in co-operation with the Gorges 
family. It is quite true that many of the 
patrons and leaders of the colony also were 
actuated by religious motives, some of them 
primarily, and meant to exemplify Puritan- 
ism as they were not allowed to in England. 
So far as there is any difference in the rec- 
ords, it is due to the fact that some writers 
took one view of the dominant purpose of 
the colony, others the other view, all being 
alike interested in its success. But they 
seem to exhibit the commercial motive in 
the strongest light. : 

The effect of this vote of the General 
Court was to unite the State, so far as any 
existed, with the Church. ‘Church and 
State were one; and the church dominated 
the state. The franchise was an incident to 
church membership.’’ But at Plymouth 
this was not the fact. So far as is known 
even Miles Standish never joined the church 
and there is some ground for believing that 
he was, at least nominally, a Roman Cath- 
olic. And in reply to a charge made by the 
detected slanderer,.. Lyford, that ‘‘if ther 
come over any honest men that are not of 
ye separation, they will quickly distast 
them,’’ Governor Bradford and others de- 
clared that “‘they had many amongst them 
that they liked well of, and were glad of 
their company; and should be glad of any 
such like that should come amongst them.’’ 
It already has been shown, and therefore 
need only be repeated, that these non-Sepa- 
ratists were regular legal members of the 
colony. This suggests that, as a result of 
the difference in reference to the union of 
Church and State, the Plymouth Colony 
was a democracy but the Bay Colony an 
aristocracy. This also was due quite as 
much, doubtless, and perhaps more, to the 
fact that, while most of the Plymouth Pil- 
grims were of comparatively humble origin 
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in England, only three or four being of 
gentle birth although several others were 
men of university training and large cul- 
ture, the Bay Colony contained a compara- 
tively great number of representatives of 
English aristocratic families. 

One other point of difference, already 
hinted at, must be mentioned. The Plym- 
outh Colony was distinguished for liberality 
and tolerance. The occurrences which so 


‘often are quoted indiscriminately against 


both as proofs of bigotry and intolerance 
belong to the history of the Bay Colony. 
Oldham was expelled from Plymouth in 
1625 for public and extravagant turbulence, 
but he had rendered himself unendurable 


‘and even he was welcomed back as soon as 


he was willing to behave himself. Not long 
afterwards Roger Williams lived among the 
Pilgrims for a year or two, kindly treated 
and allowed free speech, although his pecul- 
iar views generally were distrusted. The 
Plymouth men also refused to persecute 
the Quakers afterwards, several of them 
being deprived of colonial offices for this 
reason: But in the ,Bay Colony Thomas 
Morton was punished severely in 1630 on 
trivial, trumped-up charges in order to get 
rid of him, which, in spite of his undesira- 
bleness, was a grave injustice. Thomas 
Ratcliff, in 1631, was whipped, had his. ears 


cut off, and was fined forty pounds and ban- 


ished for denouncing the church authorities 
and the Salem magistrates, and there oc- 
curred other similar cases. At about the 
same time two prominent men in Salem, 
named Brown, were had up before the gov- 
ernor and council for objecting to the dis- 
use of the English prayer-book, and, being 
compelled to choose between abandoning 
the prayer-book or the colony, they pre- 
ferred the former and were sent back to 
England. Troubles with Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Roger Williams and others occurred after- 
wards and on a larger scale, agitating the 
whole colony, and are too well known to 
need detailed mention here. 

The Plymouth Pilgrims then were Sepa- 


_Yatists, but the Bay Colonists were merely 


non-separating Puritans. The former fled 
from bitter persecution in England. The 
latter came away with the approval and in- 
dorsement of the civil authorities. ‘The 
former came to America definitely in pur- 
suit of religious liberty, the latter sought 
greater religious liberty but also were dis- 
tinctively a commercial corporation with a 
business aim. The former severed the 
church from the State, but the latter united 
and, in a sense, identified them. The for- 
mer was a democracy, the latter an aristoc- 
racy. The Pilgrims were conspicuous. for 
liberality and tolerance, the Bay Puritans 
were characteristically intolerant. The 
Puritans of the Bay were earnest and gen- 
erally noble Christian men and women. 
The fault of their intolerance lay not with 
them so much as with their age. It was as 
characteristic of England as it was of their 
colony. They only acted as most good 
people then thought it right, and even neces- 
Sary, to act, and, with all their faults, they 
did a grand work and can afford to have the 
truth about them told. But the Plymouth 
Pilgrims were in advance of the age. They 
had risen to a higher Jevel of charity and 


‘tolerance, and they exhibited a type of Chris- 


lianity then, and too often even now, as 
rare as it is beautiful and honorable. 


“peace. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW—WHICH IS 
THE BETTER? 


BY H. L. READE, JEWETT CITY, OT. 


In the hearts of the membership of a cer- 
tain church there had been for some time a 
longing for the special presence of the Holy 
Spirit. It had taken no definite outward 
form, but was clearly manifest in the prayers 
of Christians and in their expressed will- 
ingness to make personal sacrifices and do 
work incidental to unusual religious serv- 
ices. This feeling finally resulted in call- 
ing, through the Y. M. C. A. of a New Eng- 
land State, two of its delegates to under- 
take evangelistic work. In February the 
meetings began. At the outset the work- 
ers, who were somewhat familiar with the 
Holy Spirit’s manifestations, saw clearly 
that God was consciously there. There was 
something in the atmosphere of the place 
noticeably unusual. In the home there was 
seriousness, Inthe church Christians whis- 
pered instead of talked or sat in silence and 
apart in a communion inexpressibly earnest 
and precious. 

The meetings were held afternoons and 
evenings. No effort was made to move men 
by oratory or capture them by any unusual 
method. Simply and plainly was the truth 
presented as God revealed it to the speak- 
ers. Then men, women and children were 
asked whether or not they would accept 
salvation from the penalty and power of sin 
consciously having dominion over them. 

Very soon calm, thoughtful decisions be- 
gan to be made. Seeing, feeling themselves 
lost without Christ, they came penitently 
to Him, believed Him, and the burden of 
sin weighing them down was replaced by 
lightness and joy. 

Every day God added to the number of 
those who should be saved. One man in 
middle life had determined that he would 
not attend the meetings and so kept about 
his work. But alone one day in the woods, 
busy with his ax, he heard the bell calling 


~to the afternoon service, and was so smitten 


with conviction that he almost fell from the 
log whereon he was standing. That night 
when opportunity was given he was first on 
his feet, acknowledging bis sinfulness and 
his felt need of a Saviour and asking Chris- 
tians to supplicate God for pardon and 

The pastor of the church was old and in- 
capacitated from the active duties of the 
sacred office, but he was present at all the 
meetings with his word of eucouragement 
and especially his importunate prayer. He 
remained in the parish to see thirty-six 
unite with the church of his love, and, as 
one season of wonder closed, he said: ‘‘ Now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
Today he is before the throne. 

Sixteen years have gone, and a very large 
proportion of those who united with this 
country church have demonstrated, by loyal, 
loving Christian lives, the reality of what 
they believed at that time—that God had 
given them a ‘‘new leart’’; that they had 
been ** born from above.’? Some have had 
tests that come to but few, and have borne 
them well, Some have gone home, but, 
so faras the writer knows, none went with- 
out the restful consciousness that the ‘‘ man. 
sion’? was ready. ‘The effects of that re- 
vival have been noticeable from that day to 


this. The Sabbath meetings, in proportion 
to the population, have been unusually 
large, and conversions of the same general 
type have followed in all these years. 

Since that time the conceptions and plans 
of many of the leaders of our churches 
with reference to their growth have seemed 
to change almost entirely. Then churches 
prayed and waited in submissive but certain 
expectation for the Holy Spirit’s special 
coming into the hearts of men. And He 
came. Men, women and children saw them- 
selves sinners in the sight of a holy God in 
a revelation fadeless forever. They ‘‘ fled 
from the wrath to come.” They ‘‘laid hold 
on eternal life.”” They sought Christ with 
a persistence that was sleepless. Now the 
church roll is enlarged in an entirely differ- 
ent way. Institutionalism largely takes the 
place of the prayerful, longing expectancy 
of Christians. 

Is the new better than the old? Can a 
man be the bond servant of Jesus who never 
felt his utterly lost condition, and when in 
that condition that he was redeemed by the 
precious. blood of Christ, bought with a 
price? Will the membership of our churches 
twenty years from now make the impress . 
on the ungodly world as did the generation 
now passing away? 


— —— 


SOME CONGREGATIONALISTS OF 
TURKEY. 


. BY REY. F. E. CLARK. 


In no missionary land ought Congrega- 
tionalists to be more interested than in this 
country over which the star and crescent 
waves. Here the American Board very 
early began its work; here, if I am not 
mistaken, it spends one-third of all its in- 
come; here have been exhibited many of 
the most conspicuous examples of un- 
wearied consecration to Christ’s work; here 
today labor some of the most devoted men 
and women to be found’ on any soil; and 
here the difficulties to be overcome and the 
obstacles to be met call for more heroism 
and persistent ‘grace, grit and gumption’’ 
than any land to which our missionaries 
go forth. 

There is little of the romance of mission- 
ary life in Turkey. There is no sitting 
under a palm tree while the spicy breezes 
fan one’s cheek and eager natives crowd 
around to hear the gospel and to drink of 
the water of life for which they are thirst- 
ing. Work in Turkey is hard, unromantic, 
monotonous, and the reward is found, as in 


reality it is found everywhere, in the sense 


of duty done, of peace with God and in the 
joy of helping others. This is true of Chris- 
tian work everywhere, but it has seemed to 
me especially true of missionary service in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Here there is no nation of artists bound- 
ing forward into a new life, as in Japan; no 
teeming millions indifferent to their old 
gods and waiting for the life-giving touch 
of Christ to waken them to new and better 
things, as in China; no friendly government 
to appeal to for money for schools and for 
protection in time of need, as in India. 
Here are found all the vices, and by no 
means all the virtues, of civilized countries. 
Here is found the fanatical hatred of the 
dominant Turk, the covert, but none tle 
less 1eal, hostility of the powers that be at 
Constantinople and the jealousy of formal 
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religions, which resent the introduction of 
a spiritual faith into their land. In fact, 
the conditions of work, all things consid- 
ered, are far harder here than in any of the 
missionary lands which a journey of more 
than 30,000 miles has shown me. 

But hard conditions not only develop 
but, attract heroic men and women, and 
no one worth having as a missionary will 
be frightened from Turkey by these lions 
in the way which I have named. I have 
seen the missionaries in Adana, Tarsus, 
‘Mersina, Cesarea and Talas, and nowhere 
have I seen more self-sacrificing, hard-work- 
ing, courageous men and women than here 
in the empire of ‘‘ the sick man.”’ 

The country has been excited tremen- 
dously by the Armenian outbreak, and as 
I write startling rumors and counter rumors 
and confirmations and contradictions of 
rumors are flying about as thickly as grass- 
hoppers in an August hayfield. As the 
Turkish Government has an unpleasant way 
of examining the letters which an unsus- 
pecting correspondent submits to its mail 
bags, I think it will be wiser for me to wait 
until I shake the sultan’s dust off my feet 
before I express an opinion on this ill- 
starred rebellion. After landing at Mersina 
and having all our books confiscated by 
this same paternal government, which is 
so particular about the reading matter of 
its subjects, we went at once to Adana, 
where Mrs. Montgomery and the Misses 
Webb are holding the fort alone, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mead having just-been obliged to leave 
their much-loved work for the sake of re- 
cruiting the failing health of the former. 
And what brave, strong women these are! 
Of Mrs. Montgomery her pastor, Dr. Mun- 
ger, said as she was about to return to Tur- 
key, ‘‘I feel like a general engaged on a 
hard fought field who is deprived of his 
ablest lieutenant.’? But New Haven’s loss 
is Adana’s gain, for the same bright, hope- 
ful, spiritual good cheer which made her 
so well beloved in the Nutmeg State is still 
more needed in this land of spiritual squalor. 
Her associates are worthy of such compan- 
ionship and that is saying much. Said one 
of them to me, ‘‘ The greatest trial which 
could come to us would be the necessity of 
leaving our work and going home again.”’ 

But there are other Congregationalists in 
Adana besides these good missionaries. 
There are Congregationalists in red fezzes 
and loose baggy trousers with very ladylike 
dress skirts over them even though they are 
of the male persuasion. As I went into the 
church to preach I could with difficulty 
make my way through the dense congrega- 
tion. A church which in America would 
seat possibly 400 is made to accommodate 
at least '750 by the very simple process of 
squatting on the floor and filling up all the 
interstices. 'Whenit looks as if every square 
inch of the church floor was filled a half- 
dozen women will walk in, stand up on one 
foot between their squatting sisters until 
‘they pull away their skirts and squeeze up 
a little nearer to each other and then, in the 
space about one foot square thus pre-empted 
the good lady will drop down and sit un- 
complainingly upon her toes throughout a 
long service. 

Of course the men all sit on one side and 
the women on the other, but there is no 
screen or partition as in some churches, only 
a living wall of men who occupy a long 
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bench which runs down the middle of the 
church and who sit with their backs to the 
women. Thus they are not only themselves 
unable to see their fair sisters, but they af- 
ford an impervious screen to the prying eyes 
of the other men and boys who sit on the 
floor in front of them. This is not an ex- 
ceptional congregation, but one that greets 
the speaker Sunday after Sunday, and a very 
attentive, devout congregation it is. 

At Tarsus, the old city of Paul, there 
are no missionaries of the American Board, 
but the excellent St. Paul’s Institute with 
Rev. T. D. Christie, Mr. McKittrick and Mr. 
Jenanyan will surely have the sympathy and 
good wishes of all who have any hope for 
the empire of the Turk, for just such insti- 
tutions alone can work out her regenera- 
tion. Here, too, is a good church which 
owes its birth to the American Board, and 
here I had the pleasure of speaking to a 
large congregation of be-fezzed Congrega- 
tionalists. Twenty-three of the brethren 
belonging to this church have voluntarily 
agreed to give one-tenth of all their income 
to the church and are regularly giving it. 
Are there many churches in America of like 
size that are doing as well? I trow not. 

These places are on the coast, on the 
borders of Europe, and the promised land 
of nineteenth century civilization can almost 
be seen from their walls. But to see Tur- 
key as itis one must get into the interior, 
and I am writing today from the very heart 
of this land of the Moslem. Here no secre- 
tary of the American Board, no prominent 
Congregationalist outside of mission work, 
and but very few missionaries except those 
who have lived here, have ever come. The 
problem that confronts and daunts any one 
who thinks of coming is, how to get here? 
There are no railways, no navigable rivers, 
no canals, no Cook’s tourist parties, no con- 
tinuous carriage roads and no hotels. But 
there are plenty of robbers and bandits, a 
large over-supply of surly Turkish officials, 
any number of camels in countless caravans, 
beating a track across the country, and 
donkeys galore. 

To be sure, there is no Thomas Cook in 
this part of Turkey, but there is a Rev. 


James L. Fowle who undertook the long 


six days’ journey across the Taurus Moun- 
tains from Cesarea to Tarsus for the sake 
of personally conducting a party of three 
tourists across these inhospitable hights to 
the hospitable homes of Czsarea. This six 
days’ journey was one we shall never forget. 


‘For hours the track of our adventurous 


wagon hung over the edge of a precipice, 
then it would leave any semblance of a road 
and scramble up the side of steep mountains 
covered with huge bowlders as large as a 
house. Then it would swing over the crest 
of the hill and go plunging down the other 
side, while we would throw our weight on 
one side, riding on the step, or cling desper- 
ately to the tailboard to prevent it from 
toppling over on its side or from going end 
over end in its perilous descent. 

When a road has once been made it seems 
to be against the principles of the Turkish 
government to make any repairs, and so 
twenty times a day we had to ford rushing 
mountain streams or make a long detour to 
get around an avalanche which had blocked 
the way. My faith in a special Providence 
was strengthened by this journey and also 
my, admiration for the horsemanship and 
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general resourcefulness of our missionary 
guide. At night we slept either in a Turk- 
ish khan, under the same roof and in close 
proximity to whole caravans of camels, don- 
keys and horses, or else in the guestroom 
of a Turkish village, which is usually far 
worse, for the other occupants of these 
guestrooms, though not so large as those 
above.mentioned, are often more lively and 
attentive. : 

On Sunday we stopped at Nigdé, one of 
the stations of the Czesarea mission, with a 
good church and a good pastor, but they 
need a church building, as does also the 
loyal company of brethren at Tarsus. I 
hope some of the readers of the Congrega- 
tionalist will see fit to help both these sister 
churches to a decent habitation. At last 
we reached Czesarea, where noble Dr. Farns- 
worth and his devoted wife have labored for 
more than forty years in constant peril of 
life and limb and property, but yet kept se- 
curely in constant peace. Five miles further 
on is Talas, where live Rev. James L. 
Fowle and his good wife and six little ‘‘ tur- 
key fowls,’’ as he humorously calls: them, 
and near by Dr. and Mrs. Dodd, whose praises 
are on, the lips of Turks and Armenians, 
Greeks and Protestants. The doctor’s rare 
surgical skill is freely at the disposal of all 
needy ones of every nationality. Dr. and 
Mrs. Dodd are reprisals which the American 
Board has taken from the Presbyterian 
Church in part payment for the many good 
Congregationalists who are working under 
the Presbyterian Board. 

Here in Talas is the famous girls’ school, 
in its new and comfortable quarters, a dis- 
pensary, built largely by the Carters of New 
York and other family and personal friends 
of Mis. Dodd, a strong church, a kinder- 
garten and day schools for Greeks and Ar- 
menians. In Cesarea, too, are good schools 
and a vigorous church. In Talas Miss Clos- 
son has long had charge of the girls’ school 
and has completed twenty-five years of faith- 
ful service, while in Cesarea Miss Burrage 
is no less devoted to the interests of the lit- 
tle ones in the kindergarten. 

Dr. Farnsworth, whose forty years of un- 
broken work entitle him to speak with au- 
thority, says that the three health rules 
which have enabled him to work so long 
without breaking down are: ‘‘(1) Hat well, 
(2) sleep well, (3) fret not thy gizzard.” 

After our long six days’ journey through 
the Cilician gates and across the magnifi- 
cent Taurus Mountains, I have concluded 
that there are some ‘‘supplementary ques- 
tions’? which should be asked of every mis- 
sionary to Turkey: First, can he drive a 
horse and wagon up the steep roof of a 
church and down on the other side without 
spilling the occupants, laming the horses or 
breaking the springs? Second, can he sleep 
without murmuring in a Turkish khan with 
flees and donkeys and camels and other 
small deer? 

If so, and he has other doctrinal, mental 
and spiritual qualifications which charac- 
terize the conductor of our party, I would 
say, by all means send him. But, pleasantry 
aside, there are no more devoted, unselfish, 
heroic men and women on the face of the 
earth than these Congregationalists of Tur- 
key, none have greater trials, none are do- 
ing a nobler work and none better deserve 
the prayers and sympathy and financial sup- 
port of the Congregationalists of America, 
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The Home. 
THE PRAYERS OF SAINTS, 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


“Golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers of 
saints.”—Rev. 5: 8. 


No fragrance of the early months, when earth 
Teems with the pledge of after-blossoming, 
No May day scents of bud and leaf, no morn 
Of June rose-regal—none of these have worth 
For sweetness of the savor they do bring 
Compared with that rich incense swift up- 
borne 
By saintly prayers unto God’s very face— 
Soul emanations, odors mixed with grace, 


Perfumed and perfect for that heavenly place. 
oO oT 
One of our correspondents writes: ‘The 


lesson of last Sunday was on the Virtuous 
Woman, and I endeavored to improve upon 
the subject to the best of my ability. But 
I was completely nonplussed by the sneers 
of one of my class of young men, who, it 
seems, was a grocer’s clerk. Living, as he 
did, in the country, he had been around 
with his wagon taking orders from the 
ladies in the morning at a time when their 
sunny smiles had not been put on for the 
day. He had seen that a great many of the 
lovely angels who preside over the house- 
hold had two faces, one for the grocer’s 
clerk and another and an entirely different 
one for the company who come in at the 
front door. Hence his sneers and disgust 
and hence my failure properly to enforce 
the lesson on the beauties of the virtuous 
woman who looketh well to the ways of her 
household.’ The application of our corre- 
spondent’s remarks lies in the need, dear 
sisters in Christ, of cultivating back door 
piety fully as much as front door piety, of 
being gracious to the humble man who calls 
in the early morning as well as to the gentle 
lady who calls in the afternoon. 


Parents who are debating whether to send 
their children abroad to be educated will do 
well to read Miss Dickson’s article on the 
subject in another column. While the advan- 
tages to be secured ina foreign university for 
postgraduate work are undeniably great, the 
elementary school and the convent are poor 
places for the American child. The moral 
danger to the quite young student is drawn 
altogether too mildly in this article. We 
were repeatedly told last summer by the 
pastors of American churches in the large 
cities of Europe—and certainly as permanent 
residents they are in a position to form dis- 
criminating judgments—that the lapses from 
virtue among young American students are 
far more numerous than parents at home 
imagine. And even if this result does not 
follow there is.an unconscious lowering of 
moral standards which is the natural se- 
quence of the somewhat Bohemian style of 
living that many of them adopt. But if 
parents do decide to send their sons and 
daughters abroad for study they should 
avail themselves of the safeguards which 
the resident pastors are able to suggest. 
People like Professor and Mrs. Stuckenberg 
in Berlin and Dr. and Mrs. Thurber in Paris 
are the best possible friends a young Ameri- 
can living in these cities can have. Their 
hearts and homes are ever open to the 
youthful stranger, and we know personally 
of several who have been saved from dis- 
couragement and -homesickness by their 
kindly ministrations. 


THE FOREIGN EDUCATION OF AMER- 
ICANS, 


BY EDITH DICKSON. 


The number of American children now 
being educated in Europe must be a subject 
of regret to every thoughtful person who 
considers the matter. It is time that we 
learn to appreciate at their true value the 
opportunities offered at home, and abandon 
the too prevalent notion that a foreign edu- 
cation is in itself superior to anything in 
our Own country. 

To the mature student there are oppor- 
tunities in Europe in special lines of study 
not to be had elsewhere. For the musician 
and the artist there are many advantages 
that cannot be found in a comparatively 
new country. Travel is also one of the ele- 
ments in a so-called liberal education, and 
therefore it is desirable that every one should 
sometime see something of foreign sights 
and life, But it does not follow that Amer- 
ican youth are either better educated or bet- 
ter fitted for life in our country by a long 
residence abroad. A wealthy man, who re- 
cently died, left to his grandson a portion of 
his estate on the condition that he should 
receive his education entirely in America. 
He gave as the reason for this apparently 
singular provision that the result of a toler- 
ably long and wide observation had been 
that young men educated in Europe were 
unfitted for American life. Such a com- 
plete prohibition of foreign study was ex- 
treme, but the opinion upon which it was 
based was doubtless sound. 

The life of American children abroad is 
ofttimes pathetic in its dreariness. Many 
families leave comfortable homes having 
ample room for the children, and the com- 
panionship of suitable playmates, and go to 
Europe to live in pensions. The children 
are confined in narrow limits and are usu- 
ally without companions. Pension life is 
ordinarily unpleasant enough for grown peo- 
ple, but it is infinitely worse for children, 
and nearly all who are old enough to under- 
stand the difference when asked say that 
they would rather be at home. A bright 
boy of thirteen, who had been abroad for 
two years, said he should be so glad to go 
back to America. ‘‘ There are no boys here 
to play with,” he said, ‘‘and I want to see 
my dog and the horses.” The moral atmos- 
phere of most, pensions is also decidedly un- 
wholesome. They are full of trivial gossip 
and a child sees and hears much that is not 
goodforhim. Foreigners, as arule, lack the 
Anglo-Saxon respect for veracity, and the 
child constantly hears the most glaring un- 
truths. With such examples it‘is not easy 
to teach the virtue of truthfulness. 

To offset all these disadvantages the edu- 
cational opportunities would need to be far 
better than at home. As a matter of fact, 
in most instances I believe they are not as 
good. An illustrative case came recently 
under my observation. A lady from one of 
the Western States has been for two years 
in Germany with her two children, a girl of 
twelve and a boy of nine. Her husband is 
in business in America and the family will 
remain in Europe five years longer. Such 
a deplorable breaking up of the home life 
was undertaken in the supposed interest of 
the children. When asked about their prog- 
ress the mother said that her daughter was 
in fractions in arithmetic when she came to 
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Europe and was still in fractions. She had 
learned some French and German and was 
studying music. Certainly at home the 
child would have received in the same time 
a much better foundation for a good educa- 
tion. The case of the boy was better. He 
had been in a good school, but, aside from 
the ability to speak German, he had learned 
nothing that he could not have acquired at 
home, 

In another family that has been for the 
Same reason two years in Berlin there are 
also two children, a girl of sixteen and a 
boy of twelve. The boy is studying English 
grammar, French and Latin, and is taking 
violin lessons; the girl is having lessons in 
French, Italiamy drawing and music. The 
family are plain people, who will go back 
to a quiet home in a small town in America 
where the children will be likely to have 
little opportunity to speak the languages 
which constitute their educational outfit. 
A much more sensible and useful education 
could be given both children at home. I 
will cite one more case of a different kind. 
A young man, seventeen years old, who had 
finished his sophomore year in an American 
college, persuaded his father to send him to 
Berlin to study in the university instead of 
finishing his college course in America. He 
is not mature enough to work to advantage 
in a German university. He does not know 
what he wishes to do and has not the per- 
severance to continue anything he under- 
takes. He changes from one course of lec- 
tures to another, not going on with any for 
more than three or four weeks. He is wast- 
ing both time and money. Under the super- 
vision he would have had in his American 
college he would probably have made a 
fairly successful student. 

The chief advantage of a European edu- 
cation for young people consists in acquir- 
ing the ability to speak one or more foreign 
languages. Naturally, that is something 
that cannot be gained as well in America, 
But whether that one acquisition is of suffi- 
cient importance to be placed before all 
others is open to much doubt. It is an in- 
disputable fact that no mental acquirement 
is so soon lost by disuse as the ability to 
speak a language. It is the most fugitive 
of all accomplishments. As fora thorough 
knowledge of the grammar and literature of 
French, German and Italian that is much 
more likely to be gained in American schools 
and colleges than in Europe. Then, too, 
there is great difficully abroad in finding 
teachers who are not superficial in their 
work. Many musicians say that the ordi- 
nary student can gain a much better foun- 
dation for a musical education in the United 
States than in Europe. Foreign music 
teachers will not take the pains to give the 
patient, thorough drill that any beginner 
not a genius must have in order to make 
anything but a slipshod performer. 

There is another side of the question 
which deserves serious consideration. It is 
highly undesirable that during the most im- 
pressible part of a young man’s life so many 
years should be spent among foreign sur- 
roundings as to put him out of sympathy. 
with the institutions of his own country. 
That is not infrequently the result of a long 
residence abroad in one’s youth. We have 
already too many foreignized Americans, 
who find nothing at home so good as in 
Europe. <A better citizen is likely to be 
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made by an education in America, supple- 
mented by such foreign study and travel as 
may afterwards seem desirable. 

Berlin, Germany. 


COOKERY AS AN EMPLOYMENT FOR 
WOMEN, 


BY ANNA 8S, BARROWS. 


A generation ago the only place in which 
a woman could earn her living by this art 
was her own or her neighbor’s kitchen. The 
tools were imperfect, the hours uncertain 
and the position hampered by a sure though 
indefinable connection with slavery. There 
was little union for action among women of 
that day, and the creation of new conditions 
in the kitchen by individual effort was im- 
possible. Intelligent, self-respecting women, 
therefore, preferred to teach, write, sew, be- 
come clerks or go into factories even though 
they had an aptitude for cooking. On this 
account the higher positions in hotels and 
private houses were filled by French chefs 
who looked upon cookery as an art and sci- 
ence, while in the average household its 
higher side was lost sight of and it became 
drudgery, the quality of food deteriorated 
and dyspepsia became our national disease. 

This state of affairs continued until the 
first cooking schools were established in 
New York and Boston, about fifteen years 
ago, modeled from those already existing 
across the sea. The primary object of these 
schools was the training of servants, but 
they were too well contented with the skill 
already possessed to spend time or money 
in learning more, and so the pupils were 
largely housekeepers in embryo or those of 
slight experience. The early teachers were 
practical cooks who had gained their knowl- 
edge and dexterity through years of prac- 
tice in home or hotel cooking. More teach- 
ers were demanded and this, to the public, 
seemed an opening for women who had suf- 
fered reverses of fortune, or who had not 
succeeded in any other occupation. Young 
women have often come to me for advice 
about taking a normal course in cookery, 
who did not like to study at school or had 
not been successful with music or elocution 
and thought it would be easier to teach 
cooking than anything else. 

Because cookery has been the province of 
women for ages, it is popularly believed to 
be a matter of instinct or a work for which 
any one is fitted with little or no training. 
Our eyes are being opened to see that on 
our food depends not only our physical but 
much of our moral, intellectual and spirit- 
ual life. The phases of the work are many; 


here there is, room to present only some. 


of the most important, such as the teaching, 
lecturing, journalistic, manufacturing and 
the training of helpers for home life. 

Ten years ago the social world made little 
distinction between the cook and the teacher 
of cookery. A typical question regarding 
any young woman of average ability brave 
enough to undertake this work was, Why 
does she want to teach a cooking school 
when she can teach anything else? To show 
the change in opinion in a decade—a teacher 
in a New England city asked a younger 
teacher to join her in a private school for 
children, and, astonished to find that the 
‘other was inclined toward teaching cooking, 
used every effort to dissuade her. A year 
ago the first teacher took a course to fit her- 


self to teach cooking, though her school had 
been successful meantime, 

It has now become apparent that quite as 
much general ability and training are req- 
uisite for the instructor in this branch as 
for any other. She must be more than a 
teacher and more than a cook. Cookery is 
dependent on the fundamental principles of 
all the natural sciences. Anatomy, bacteri- 
ology, botany, chemistry, physics, physiol- 
ogy, zoélogy should have their place in the 
teacher’s preparation. She should know 
French to decipher menus and German to 
read the latest scientific works on foods. 
Moreover, she must be a practical cook, and 
know every detail of housekeeping, be ac- 
quainted with all new food preparations and 
their comparative merits, and. with every 
new utensil from an egg beater to a range. 
She must be able to adapt herself and her 
methods to pupils. on all rounds of the 
social ladder—mothers and children from 
the slums, old housekeepers and society 
belles—and is expected to make proficient 
cooks from all classes by ten or twenty 
lessons. 3 

There are already several divisions of 
work for cooking teachers, and another gen- 
eration will see such specialization among 
them as we see among physicians today. 
Already some teachers are giving special 
study to certain subjects, for instance, Mrs. 
Ewing to bread, Mrs. Dearborn to food for 
the sick, while Mrs. Rorer for daily demon- 
strations at the World’s Fair has been study- 
ing the possibilities of Indian corn. 

The training of all teachers must be sim- 
ilar. It must be scientific, practical as well 
as theoretical. For public school work 
thorough drill in normal methods is essen- 
tial. The cook must be subordinate to the 
teacher. It is necessary to reduce cookery 
to its lowest terms and to teach its elements 
in the simplest, clearest fashion. In indus- 
trial schools and reformatories good disci- 
pline is essential, and while the methods 
should be educational cookery must be 
taught as a trade rather than as a part of 
general education. 

The most successful teachers in mission 
work or for girls’ clubs’ are not always 
women who have had the broadest training. 
This winter a plan has been tried in a Massa- 
chusetts city which might well be followed 
elsewhere. A young woman was selected 
from a girls’ club and sent to a cooking 
school for weekly evening lessons, which 
she afterward taught to classes made up 
in her own club. The essential qualities 
for such a teacher are tact and the power 
of adapting the subject to the condition of 
the pupils. 

Demonstration lectures require the same 
characteristics, with the addition of broad 
study, dexterity in work and ease in speak- 
ing. The instruction given by such lectures 
is necessarily superficial, but they serve to 
interpret the ideas of students to the peo- 
ple at large and set them thinking and so 
gradually raise their standards, thus pav- 
ing the way for more solid instruction. It 
has sometimes been thought necessary by 
demonstrators to adopt high sounding names 
for their dishes and put, considerable stage 
effect into their work, but more real good 
is accomplished by showing the worth and 
beauty of common things and the results of 
“perfect methods. Demonstrations are more 
profitable financially than regular classes, 


but require long preparation and experi-: 
ence and are exhausting work at best. 

Some manufacturers are finding it for 
their interest to employ graduates of cook- 
ing schools to show what can be done with 
their wares. Regular lectures are given or 
a continuous exhibition held in some gro- 
cery store. This may not be as desirable as 
other branches of the work, but it is a 
legitimate way of earning a living and serves 
to extend good cookery. 

Another phase of the work which offers a 
livelihood is what may be called the jour- 
nalism of cookery. As yet it has no dis- 
tinct position, but it is gradually making 
its way and before many years the food 
editor may be as essential on a newspaper 
force as the music, financial, farm or sport- 
ing editors today. The average home paper 
is overwhelmed with communications—good, 
bad and indifferent—from housekeepers. 
By using these entire much trash is given 
space that it does not deserve, but by put- 
ting them in the wastebasket some valu- 
able information is lost. A go-between. is 
needed, not only to sift this matter and 
present the worthy portions in readable 
form, but also to interpret to the rank and 
file of the people the experiments of chem- 
ists and deductions of statisticians. Much 
may be done in introducing new foods by a 
careful study of the markets and by reports 
of the cooking schools. 

There is constant call for trained women 
tosuperintend large families in institutions, 
and the training of the cooking schools is of 
great value for these positions. It is not 
enough that a candidate has ‘“‘ kept house”’ 
for years. She must have executive ability, 
must be able to plan the meals and buy sup- 
plies in such a manner as to give the proper 
food elements and due variety without ex- 
ceeding her fixed margin for expenditures. 
She must be able to direct servants and en- 
tertain guests. Such a woman is more im- 
portant than the teachers in a school, yet is 
often at their mercy. The average salary is 
very low compared with the duties and pay 
of the average seamstress, because'so many 
untrained women attempt such work. One 
reason why the co-operative housekeeping 
experiments have so often failed has been 
the lack of trained managers. 

Any trained woman (of common sense) 
who undertakes to supply well-cooked food 
at fair prices—even in small communities— 
can hardly help succeeding. - Miss Frances 
M. Abbott, writing in alate number of the 
Forum, says: ‘‘ Everybody, except on remote 
farms, has given up the making of butter 
and it is needless to state that the creamery 
grade is far superior to the average home- 
made article. The quality of bread could 
probably be as much improved if it were 
made scientifically in large quantities from 
the best material.’’ Many women in our- 
cities are running bakeries successfully, 
while the New England kitchens and wom- 
en’s unions are opening the way for larger 
undertakings. A young woman with no 
special knowledge of cooking, but with good 
business methods, opened a fruit stand ina 
favorable locality in a large city and hired 
an assistant to tend it while she continued 
her regular clerical work. In less than a 
year she was warranted in enlarging to a 
restaurant, giving up her own position, and 
soon employed eight or ten helpers. : 

It does not take us many years to learn 
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that though we may cut and make our own 
dresses it’ is cheaper in the end to hire a 
skilled dressmaker for new dresses and do 
the making over ourselves. ‘Why not in 
like manner employ skilled cooks for spe- 
cial occasions or for one day weekly to pre- 
pare,pur more elaborate soup stocks, pas- 
tries, desserts and cake, while for our com- 
moner fare home talent would suffice? Oc- 
casional employment has been given cooking 
school pupils in arranging lunch parties for 
ladies who could not trust their cooks and 
did not care to employ a professional caterer. 
Many public schoolgirls who have learned 
that cooking is not drudgery would be will- 
ing to stay at home and do the cooking if 
they could have the wages of a cook, but 
their fathers do not think that economy, so 
the girls go into stores. 

The cooking school is not a fad. It offers 
many inducements to young women who 
are not afraid of hard work. Most of the 
teachers now in the field have done many of 
these varieties of work, but it is impossible 
for one woman to do all equally well. Each 
gradually settles upon the branch she likes 
best. Any girl who enjoys cooking and will 
make a careful study of one standard article 
otf food—from the work of others and by her 
own experiments learning all conditions of 


its manufacture in large or small quantities,” 


so that failure is practically impossible— 
will in five years find that she has means of 
earning more than a living. 


THE FATHER’S LOVE. 


A mother drew her darling to her breast, 

And.of her father in a far-off land 

She strove to make the child-heart understand, 

While, with a kiss of twofold love expressed, 

Intent to make his fondness manifest, 

She said, ‘‘ Thy father sends his love to thee.” 

The child looked up, as fain the gift to see, 

And from rose lips, ‘‘ Where is it?’’ came the 
quest. 


“Where is it!”’ Foolish child to question thus, 
When all around, and in her mnother’s eyes, 
It shone, and in its fullness she could bask. 
Love needs no token. But are we more wise? 
Our Heavenly Father sends His love to us. 
“ Where is it?’ in our ignorance we ask. 

: —The Quiver. 


— 


EARNING A BICYCLE. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 


Mrs. Jordan had just driven out of sight 
with the seven-year-old twins, Margaret and 
Millicent, tucked neatly into the carriage 
with her, when little Biddy O’Neil, aged 
five, came running breathlessly into the 
yard. i 

‘“‘Me mither is that sick,’’ wailed Miss 
Biddy, ‘‘ that she falled down, she did, and 
me feyther, he picked her up, he did, an’ 
it’s right sick she is, an’ tell Mis’ Jordan 
she can’t come today to do the wurruk at all, 
at all.”’ 

“She can’t, ean’t she?’’ said ten-year-old 
Elmer, in.accents of deep disgust. ‘* That’s 
nice news, that is.’’ 

Elmer and his brother Philip, three years 
older, had sat down on the doorstep to 
watch their mother’s “ triumphal progress,” 
as they expressed it, as she drove off with 
the twins. Now they remained there, after 
Miss Biddy turned and ran toward home, 
evidently overcome with the situation. 

“‘T told mother she’d better let me go and 


meet them,” said Philip, ‘with conviction; 


“but she thinks nobody but she can drive 
that precious horse. I can drive it as well 
as she can! And here we are, with father 
and that wonderful Uncle Tom coming, and 
nobody to do a stroke of work. Well, I’ve 
got to go and hoe potatoes. Father said he 
would give me a dollar if I got them hoed 
as far as the wall by the time he came home, 
and I can just about get there by noon. 
That'll make thirty dollars toward my bi- 
cycle, and every little helps.” 

He got up as though he were going to 
start at once for the potato field. 

“Seems as if we ought to hunt around 
and find somebody to get the dinner and all 
that,’’? suggested Elmer, hesitatingly. 

““O, we've tried that often enough,” re- 
joined Phil; ‘‘it’s no use.” 

Mr. Jordan had been a city merchant, but 
his health had failed and the doctor had ad- 
vised him to live on a farm and to be out in 
the open air as much ds possible. [le had 
accordingly bought a farm which was three 
miles from the nearest village and six from 
a railroad station. He had sueceeded in 
hiring a reliable lrishman. named O'Neil, to 
superintend the farm and Mrs. O’Neil was 
usually available in the somewhat frequent 
crises which occurred in the Jordan kitchen. 
Just now the latest occupant of this apart- 
ment had left, overcome by what she called 
‘*the lopesomes,”’? Of course it was just as 
Mrs. Jordan’s only brother, whom she had 
not seen for ten years, was expected to ar- 
rive from Australia, but with good Mrs. 
O’ Neil’s help she was in hopes to tide over 
the emergency, especially as Mr. Jordan, 
who had been down to the city fur two days 
on business, was tu fetch home a maid of 
all work with him, if he could possibly find 
one. 

The train which was to bring Uncle Tom 
and Mr. Jordan was due today at twelve 
o'clock. Mrs. Jordan had started early to 
meet them, for she had errands to do in the 
village. About oue o’clock they would all 


- drive up hungry as bears and they would 


find no dinner. 

Phil sank back on the doorstep as these 
thoughts, called up by his little brother’s 
words, came over him, Phil was thirteen 
and had had to help a good deal in the 
kitchen since they had come to the country. 
In the summer Mrs. Jordan found that she 
could keep two servants comfortably, but in 
the winter the ‘‘lonesomes’’ were too much’ 
for them, and every member of the family 
had to lend a hand to keep the household 
machinery moving. He therefore was not 
so scornful as another boy might have been 
when Elmer, who was of an optimistic turn, 
added, ‘‘ Don’t you believe, Phil, you could 
get the dinner yourself, if I’d help?” 

‘‘T’m afraid we’d only spoil everything 
and then there wouldn’t be any dinner for 
anybody to get.’ Phil spoke doubtfully, 
but he turned his feet toward the kitchen. 

‘*Mother’s got lots of cook-books, you 
know,”’ suggested Elmer. 

‘¢ Well, haul ’em down,”’ said Phil, with an. 
air of despairing decision. ‘‘I never shall 
get my bicycle earned; it’s always one thing 
or another to do so that I can’t earn a cent, 
and father has made up his mind that boys 
ought to earn things. 1’ll fix the fire, that’s 
one thing I understand, thank goodness, 
See what there is in the refrigerator and in 
the pantry, El.’’ ee ye 

He began to rattle the lids of the range," 
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took off his coat, tied a big gingham apron 
of his mother’s around his neck, crossing 
the strings over his back and tying them 
around his waist, and then began to sing at © 
the top of his voice: 


Then up spake the cook of our gallant brig, 

Anda right good cook was he. 

‘‘ Here’s a big dish of chicken all cut up 
ready to fricassee,’”’ said Elmer, appearing 
at that moment. ‘‘ Now if it was steak— 
you can cook steak, you know!”’ 

‘‘But what’s the use of cook-books if a 
fellow knows how to cook everything?”’ 
demanded Phil, courageously. ‘‘ Here, hand 
them over. Where’s ‘C?’” 

That was a great morning at the pretty 
Jordan farmhouse. The boys decided to 
have peas and mashed potatoes. The pota- 
toes burned in the process of boiling. 
Elmer wept under this blow, but Phil bore 
up with fortitude, philosophically remark- 
ing that that was a lesson so that they 
shouldn’t let the other things burn, and 
adding a quart or so of water to every 
other kettle on the stove. It was decided 
that coffee would be grateful to the jaded 
travelers and some was accordingly started 
at about half-past eleven. (Somehow they 
couldn’t remember to consult the cook- 
book every time!) Then they conceived the 
idea of setting the table with the ‘ com- 
pany’’ china, and broke their mother’s best 
compote in getting the things down from 
the top shelf. Mr. O’Neil brought in some 
strawberries a little after twelve and this 
looked like a great addition to the feast. 
In short, there probably was never more 
fuss made about cooking a dinner, and it 
wasn’t such bad fun, either. 


> 


Things were getting considerably over- 
done when the distant rattle of wheels was 
heard. It was ten minutes to one and the 
boys knew that that must be ‘the folks.”’ 
It struck them now for the first time that 
it would be rather nice to meet the new- 
comers in an aristocratic, leisurely sort of 
way out on the piazza. They accordingly — 
rushed around, washed their faces and 
hands, gave a fancy brush to their front 
hair which they imagined would conceal 
entirely the wild and wandering appear- 
ance of the back part, tore off their aprons, 
put on their coats and, barring a certain 
flushed appearance, carried. off their as- 
sumed character of sauntering’ summer 
idlers fairly well when the carriage drove 
up. Out sprang their father and a tall, 
dark young fellow who didn’t look nearly 
“as old as they knew their Uncle Tom must 
be and who was pot in the least like the 
received type of returned uncles from Aus- 
tralia. Then their mother alighted and the 
twins were busy in tumbling out all along 
the line. 

The boys were smiling effusively, but 
their mother glanced anxiously at the 
kitchen windows and whispered, ‘ Mrs. 
O’ Neil?” : 

“¢She’s sick,’’ replied Phil, drawing down 
his face. ‘‘ Where’s your new girl?”’ 

She is.coming tomorrow. Here, enter- 
tain your uncle while I go and change my 
dress and see what we can get up quickly to 
eat. -We-are starving and to think that 
woman should not have been able to get the 
dinner!”’ : 

‘*Now if you had only let me go to town 
imstead of you!” teased Phil. ‘But just 
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come into the kitchen, mother, and tell us 
what to do. Maybe we can help you.”’ 

The boys, overcome with their emotions, 
followed their worried mother into the 
kitchen. She took one comprehensive sur- 
vey of the place. About a thousand dishes, 
more or less, spoons, forks, knives, holders, 
stove-handles, colanders, graters, strainers, 
pot-covers, dishcloths, everything that any- 
body could possibly use in preparing a din- 
ner of ten courses, had been employed by 
the boys in their efforts. Mrs. Jordan un- 
derstood the situation perfectly. First she 
laughed till she cried, and then she cried till 
she laughed again. Then she kissed the 
boys fourteen times or so apiece, manipu- 
lated the kettles on the stove a little, glanced 
at the elaborately set table, and went to her 
room to carry out her original intention of 
changing her dress, But worse dinners 
have been eaten with relish than that to 
which the Jordan family sat down about 
twenty minutes later. 

““T caleulated to earn that dollar you 
promised me for hoeing the potatoes,”’ said 
Phil to his father, as he diseussed an ad- 
mirably tender drumstick at the table, ‘‘ but 
when the bottom fell out of everything this 
morning, why, bicycles had to take a back 
seat. They aren’t init today, and I’m think- 
ing of striking out fora cook. I hear the 
chef at the Savoy receives $7,000 a year. I 
might get in there after a little more prac- 
MICO. 

‘Speaking of bicycles,’ remarked Uncle 
Tom, who hadn’t been saying much but 
who had been taking everything in, not ex- 
cepting a fair share of the dinner, ‘‘ I under- 
stand that your hard-hearted father here 
doesn’t approve of giving expensive presents 
to boys. He thinks they ought to earn them. 
Now Lam not sure that he isn’t right. But 
I just want to say that I haven’t enjoyed a 
dinner equal to this one in ten years, and I 
propose to pay forit. The ones to whom J 
am chiefly indebted for this excellent meal 
are, as I understand, Master Philip Jordan 
and his brother Elmer. I, therefore, pro- 
pose that they go down to the city with me 
tomorrow, or as soon as their arduous duties 
will permit, and select the two bicycles 
which suit them best—I don’t care what they 
cost—and we will fetch them home with us.” 

““W—w—hat?”’ gasped Elmer. 

‘“‘T_J—_beg your pardon?” 
Phil, who was more polite. 

‘** Bicycles, bicycles, boys! Ever hear of 
them before?’’ asked Uncle Tom, jocularly. 
“‘T only want to pay for my dinner, that’s 
all.” 

The boys’ illuminated faces turned in- 
stinctively toward their mother. 

‘Tom,’ she said, reprovingly, ‘you 
mustn’t be extravagant.’’ But the boys 
knew that her heart, which was very soft 
toward them just then, did not fully con- 
demn this recklessness. 

Thus, without suspecting it; they had 
earned not only one but two bicycles that 
morning, and I’m inclined to think they 
deserved all their good luck. It takes 
about ten times more pluck for a boy to go 
into his mother’s kitchen and: get a dinner 
than it does for him to hoe twenty acres of 
potatoes! 


stammered 


—.- 


—— It is a false notion that because persons 


are sick they must therefore live in. the house. .** 


In fact, the main reason why many persons 
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are sick is because they have lived indoors so 
much. Easy-chairs or lounges or luxurious 
couches can be placed on piazzas or verandas 
or beneath porches where the pure air and the 
sunshine can come without obstruction. The 
cold can be warded off by plenty of clothing 
and the wind broken by angles of buildings.— 
Laws of Life. : 


NOVELTIES AT THE FAIR. 


Great ingenuity is shown in the manner 
in which cereals, and even fruits, are used 
for decorative purposes. In the Nebraska 
building is a detail map of Platte County 
made by sticking wheat, oats, rye and grass 
seed intoa large board. North Dakota has a 


wondrous cow, a painting in grasses, with a: 


tail of timothy hay, legs of plaited oat straw 
and horns made of white ears of corn. But 
the oddest exhibit in this line is an eques- 
trian statute made wholly of prunes and 
sent by California. It represents the figure 
of a man holding a spear in his hand and 
wearing a helmet mounted upon a decidedly 
stiff-legged horse, the entire structure being 
nothing but dried prunes. It took abouta 
bushel to make the steed’s large and flow- 
ing tail. Neither the man nor the horse is 
very artistic, but the statue is a novelty and 
attracts the crowd. Some of the cereal de- 
signs, however, are really beautiful. Some 
of the pavilions which have the appearance 
of being supported by massive columns of 
granite, onyx or Italian marble are really 
upheld by hollow columns of clearest glass 
filled with parti-colored grains. 


ANIMALS ON SHIPBOARD. 


It is a well-known fact that sailors are 
extremely fond of pets and on nearly all of 
the more than forty warships anchored re- 
cently in New York harbor were found one 
or more animais gathered from all quarters 
of the globe. On the Russian flagship was 
a soft-fleeced ram from Algiers, a small 
brown kid from the island vf St. Thomas 
and a pair of frolicsome monkeys. On the 
Jean Bart, the French ship, was a pair of 
‘“*moutons’’ and a partridge from Smyrna, 
which had a red bill and red legs. On the 
Italian cruiser was a fine dog named Blake 
in honor of the donors, the sailors from the 
English ship of that name. He is a regular 
sea dog, never having set foot on land since 
he was born. He will go with the sailors 
in the cutter as far as the shore, but nothing 
will induce him to leave the boat, An 
amusing sight on the day of the parade was 
a little black and white goat, named Billy, 
belonging to one of the English ships and 
marching at the head of his column down 
Fifth Avenue in the scarlet coat of a British 
marine. The public was enthusiastic over 
the intelligent little creature and sent in 
contributions with which was purchased a 
silver collar engraved with the goat’s name 


and the date, April 28, 18938. This, with a 
little silver bell hanging from it, was placed 
around Billy’s neck, and he seemed to be 
the proudest member of the naval party. 


<a 


DON’T NEGLECT THE HUSBANDS. 


In the division of summer pleasure it is the 
husband who is too often the neglected one, 
says Edward W. Bok in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and adds: 


I write of this subject of leaving the men 
of families alone in closed homes during 
the heated term because I had the results 
of it brought home to me very directly and 
very sadly last summer. Four of my friends 
during the terrible heat of last July died 
in homes where every convenience was pos- 
sible, but from which women were absent. 
With their families scattered in the coun- 
try these men were forced to remain in the 
city. In each case the thousand and one 
little attentions that a man’s heme receives 
at the hands of woman were neglected by 
the servants. Meals were irregularly served 
and more irregularly eaten; rooms were 
ventilated just as the servants remembered 
or forgot them. That terrible week of in- 
cessant heat, which we all remember, came 
and exhausted these men. Dysentery and 
kindred summer ills are not far behind a 
man when he is run down by sleepless 
nights, harassed by. business, living in 
a cheerless, dismantled, uncared-for home 
under torrid days and stifling nights. In 
one instance it was a young man in the 
flush of success, who came home one even- 
ing only to die during the night, too weak 
even to ring for assistance. In another case 
aman of millions, with his family away at 
one of the fashionable resorts, succumbed 
to the heat aud was found dead the follow- 
ing afternoon. In the other two cases the 
blow came not so suddenly, but yet within 
a week. And in each instance the families 
knew not that the mainsprings of their 
support were ill until they, were dead. Per- 
haps the presence of mother, wife or daugh- 
ter might not have stayed the hand of 
death, but who will deny the efficiency of 
womanly care in sickness? 


Via Money back if you 
want it—Vacuum Leather 
‘Oil is the friend of leather— 
PAs) 

_ Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi) Company, Rochester, N. N. 


WT 
OBOE 


Summer 224 Cholera Morbus, suc- 
—compLaints cessfully counteracted by 


the use of Ridge’s Food. 
Woolrich & Co., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


She is right. 
The thrifty housewife cleaves to all 
Good things that are allowed her, 


And in this ‘land of lands’ she cleaves — 
‘To Cleveland’s baking powder. — .. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
ERHAPS this perfect picture 
of the pericarp or pod of the 
pea plant precedes by a few 
Wa days the presence of that pop- 

ular and palatable table vegetable, 
except as we procure it from South- 
ern places. But as the printer pre- 
fers to pursue the alphabetical pro- 
gram we must mind our P’s and Q’s 
- in their proper order without regard 
to the season. Very soon, however, we shall 
be repeating the famous saying of General 
Grant: ‘‘Let ws have pease! ” 


One of these P’s may introduce a ques- 
tion on pronunciation, just received from 
Ohio: 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I am one of your boys 
and rise to ask aquestion. What is the proper 
pronunciation of programme, or program’? 
How do the sensible people about Boston pro- 
nonnce it? Is there any authority for ’gr’m 
or ’grum ? Yours truly, J. A. K. 

A recent note asked in substance—it was 
anonymous and so is not on file—how old a 
Cornerer could bé and still be a ‘“‘ child.” 
J. A. K. certainly gives a broad scope to child- 
hood, for I well remember him twenty years 
ago, and he was not a small child then! As 
to his query, I do not know all the sensible 
people about Boston, but all that I ever 
heard use the word pronounced it program, 
with the primary accent on the first syllable 
and a distinct secondary accent on the last 
syllable. I do not see how anybody conld 
properly call gram ‘‘gr’'m” or ‘‘grum.”’ I 
am sorry to say, however, that many sensi- 
ble people about Boston —and probably 
about everywhere else—are careless in their 
pronunciation of common words, especially 
in slighting letters and omitting syllables. 
The best public speaker I know is careful 
to enunciate every syllable and every letter, 
except such as are properly silent. 

We must also be on the lookout for unac- 
ecustomed words or new pronunciation of 
familiar words. <A schoolboy, the other 
day, called a common flower an-e-md'-ne, 
and some felt Jike offering ‘him any money if 
he could find authority for calling it so! 
But he was right—that is, the dictionaries 
allowed that, if used as a Latin word, the o 
should be long and so receive accent. I 
was in a gentleman’s Office yesterday, and, 
when some one said deb’-en- tures, he referred 
at once to Webster and the Century to see if 
that could be right, and found it was not. 
Of course you will notice the two spellings 
of the word that started this talk. Pro- 
gramme shows the French channel through 
which it came from the Latin, but it is not 
a. French word now and should, doubtless, 
follow the spelling of epigram, monogram 
and telegram, although the last word is a 
newly coined word—that is, within thirty 
or forty years. (When I was a boy in a 
telegraph office we sent and received ‘‘ tele- 
graph dispatches’’ but not ‘‘ telegrams.’’) 

That reminds me that a boy in the “hill 
country” of Western Massachusetts has writ- 
ten me that he is 

Beginning to learn telegraphy. Have part 


of the Morse alphabet learned. I havea little 
machine to practice on. 


That is a capital idea, not only as an 


amusement but as a possible preparation 
for useful employment. But in my day we 
used the ‘‘Bain’’ alphabet, which is quite 
different. The letters were made with short 
-*-and’ long dashes:* a, - ——; }, 


oerie am aati k | 


=--; d, -- ; e, -; etc. Each station 
had its own signal. - Boston was — -—— -; 
Northampton was Wa, that is, - - 
; Springfield, Ce. That was more 
than forty years ago, but I still occasion- 
ally find myself rapping on the table with 
my fingers: ; : ears 

~ ? Springfield, 
Springfield, Springfield, Are you ready (to 
take a message)? Hereby hangs a hint for 
you—whatever you learn well in your child- 
hood, whether Latin or spelling or history 
or observations in nature or a good habit, 
you will carry with you all your lives. So 
look out and learn the right things, and 
learn them well! Avother boy writes from 
Vermont: 


Mvy uncle has bought a rifle for me, but it is 
in Montpelier and I haven’t seen it yet. 


I am not so sure of the usefulness or de- 
sirableness of a rifle for a boy. Certainly 
he does not need to learn to shoot men ane 
this is not a country of idle gentry, whose 
chief end is to shoot grouse or hares or 
deer. Besides, there is a considerable risk 
of killing the boy. But then the uncle 
probably knew what be was about, but if I 
had been he [ would have given my nephew 
a bicycle! 

Speaking of making signs with one’s fin- 
gers, I must tell you of a boy I have just 
met who was an expert in it. He was in the 
place where I get my lunch—a dear little 
fellow, with flaxen hair hanging down his 
neck like Lord Fauntleroy. I have often 
seen him there but could never get hold of 
This time there was a vacant chair 
beside me and he satin it. He would not 
tell me his name but made me guessit. ‘‘ It 
is a Bible name!’’ Then he made with his 
fingers a prettier P than the pea-pod at the 
head of the column, then an A and a U, and 
I guessed it while he was shaping an L. 
He fingered out his last name in the same 
way, but I shall not tell you that! 

Our P pulls up another ? which ought to 
have been answered long ago: 

WORCESTER, Mass. 

Mr. Martin: Can you tell me where I can get 
a copy of the Payson Parsonage picture men- 
tioned in the Corner of Sept. 29? I helped 
shingle that house more than sixty years 
since. And as to that Squantum [where Phil 
B. wrote his vacation letter], Lcarted potatoes 
to the starch mill there and sold six bushels 


for a dollar; now we have to pay more than a 
dollar for one bushel. Yours tryly, T. s. 


Ask Dr. W. B. Bancroft, South Boston, 


him. 


. about the Payson Parsonage picture. 


Banoor, Me. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Do any of the Cornerers 
ever write you about their school papers? I 
send you one of ours, thinking you might like 
to look it over. [I have, and it is one of the 
brighest, cleanest school papers I bave seen.— 
Mr. M.] I wish there was some other time 
for girls and boys to go to the fair, because it 
is so hot there in the summer. I hope we 
shall see you there. Yours sincerely. 


I fear you will not, for I wish to go when 
it is cool, and then you will not be there! 
But look out for seven barrels of water 
from the River Jordan, which, as I heard 
last night, United States Consul Merrill has 
just had sent from Jerusalem to Jaffa for 
shipment. There were eight barrels, but 
one of the camels stumbled on the way to 
Joppa and lost one, but it is more fitting to 
have the sacred number of seven. 

I meant to have read you seven letters 
about the Indian hymn which is said to 
have been written by a Pequod-—-not a Pea- 
pod !—Indian, but you see why I cannot. | 

3 E Mk. MARTIN. 


It is 
only necessary 


to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship to each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream ; 


we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
-applicants. 
A recent analysis a: the Laboratory of the 


U.S. 


Excel- 
lence, 


Low 
Price, ture, 


of all foreign and dornestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat=-Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 

fts superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 
use. Address 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


GENUINE 


only with the signature of ”’ 
Justus von Liebig in blue’’ 
ink across the label, thus: 


9 


a 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Liehig COMPANY'S 


Extract. of Beel. 


For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


Has relieved the very worst 
cases of gastralgia, a most 
painful and dangerous phys- 


ical evil. 


Fe WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
‘ REFRESHING PERFUME. 
= FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
WIFE YOU DOIT FOR THE MONEY, 
= yee a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singes 

| Sewing Machine; perfect working , rellabla, 
A finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set ofthe latest improved attachmena? 


Nf] direct from our factory, 
RQ profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. pena ae 
OX*OED MFG. (0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, 


or com- 


to handle. the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 
BRASER Mr’c. CoO X No 


Ae. WANTED ON SALAR 
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DIVINE HEALING AND ALLIED 
BELIEFS. 


The increasing number of those who believe 
in what is called “divine healivg,’’ or some- 
times “‘faith cure,” and the consequent effect 
upon the life of our churches, make it desira- 
ble to appreciate the strength of this tendency 
and to decide after a careful examination 
whether it is one to bé commended or re- 
pressed. It is no new notion that radical 
cures can be wrought without the use of med- 
icine and through the special interposition of 
God in answer to prayer, but the claim is made 
today, and with apparent justification, that 
the belief is spreading throughout our land 
and taking rout in large and in small commu- 
nities. Many may remember that perhaps a 
score of years ago, especially in the vicinity 
of Boston, which takes kindly to religious ec- 
centricities, there was a sudden burst of inter- 
est in what is called the Higher Life and one 
or two promiuent ministers, as well as a good 
many of the laity, claimed that they had 
ceased to sin and no longer needed to struggle 
against temptation. The present singularity of 
belief is a revival of that tenet with other doc- 
trines linked to it, and, like the earlier excite- 
ment, if will probably have its rise, climax 
and decline, but while it lasts it is worth pass- 
ing study. 

One of several indications of the presence of 
this belief among us is patent to all who pass 
by Park Street Church, Boston, on any Thurs- 
day and have their attention drawn to the 
Sign announcing the meeting within of the 
Christian Alliance; and if he enters, impelled 
by simple curiosity or by real desire to gain a 
sympathetic understanding of the magnet 
which draws to this historic structure every 
week scores, and even hundreds, of persons 
from Boston and the outlying towns, he will 
find himself at once in the presence of a very 
earnest company of men and women, who seem 
to be singularly united in their fellowship and 
firm in their convictions that they are called 
to stand together for certain, to them, great 
principles. These weekly convocations are 
made up of members of all evangelical 
churches, the Baptists and Congregationalists 
probably predominating in number, and this 
particular assembly at Park Street is only one 
of similar gatherings held from time to time 
in, perbaps, twenty-five places in New Eng- 
land, to say nothing of other sections of the 
country where the same movement is said to 
be rapidly extending itself. Every such local 
center is a branch of the Christian Alliance, 
whose headquarters are in New York City at 
692 Highth Avenue, where Rev. A. B. Simp- 
son, D. D., who may be considered the founder 
of the organization, preaches in what is called 
the Gospel Tabernacle, and conducts in addi- 
tion a college founded to prepare men and 
women for foreign missionary work. 


Any attempt, however, to trace the genesis 
of this belief known as “divine healing ”’ must 
go back beyond Dr. Simpson to Dr. Charles 
Cullis of Boston, who, many years before Simp- 
son became a champion of the idea, as well as 
several years after, was perhaps most promi- 
nently identified in the public mind with the 
faith cure movement; indeed, Dr. Simpson 
may be considered one of Dr. Cullis’s con- 
verts, for it was at Old Orchard Beach seven 
years ago that these two men first came face 
to face. Dr. Simpson, then a Presbyterian 
pastor in New York City, had broken down 
and had come to this resort for recuperation ; 
dropping into Cullis’s camp meetings, which 
were one of the features of the place, he was 
impressed, not by the arguments from the 
platform but by the: testimonies from the 
floor, and went to his room with a decided 
; _ impulse toward looking into -the matter for 
himself. He took down his Bible with 
. the prayer that if the truth advocated by 

Dr: Cullis and -his- associates wexe -a “Bible 
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truth and a truth for these modern times it 
might be disclosed to him as he studied. The 
outcome of his prolonged search was the 
conclusion that the Bible does teach it. He 
put the teaching at once to a practical test in 
his own case and soon declared himself per- 
fectly well. Returning to New York he soon 
resigned the pastorate of his wealthy and 
aristocratic church to devote himself to mis- 
sionary work in the lower part of the city. 
His endeavors there were so successful that 
he was soon crowded out of his first quarters, 
and, seeing the need of a larger building, he 
stepped boldly out on the faith platform, pro- 
jected an enterprise which involved a large 
outlay and appealed to the Christian public 
for support. On leaving his church he had 
taken $3,000 of his own money and applied it 
to his new enterprise. Ever since then, some- 
how or other, the money has not failed to 
come, though he does not announce from 
what sources, and he appears to sustain his 
work with as little anxiety as burdens the 
average manager of charitable and religious 
institutions not conducted on the faith basis. 
In these half-dozen years some one hundred 
and fifty missionaries have been sent to the 
foreign field, and they are supported on the 
plan of voluntary offerings. 

It should be understood that divine healing 
is only one of several ideas for which the 
Christian Alliance stands, but so intertwined 
are these separate beliefs that an understand- 
ing of all is essential to an accurate estimate 
of one, for, while the creed of the Alliance is 
a short one, it is a comprehensive and peculiar, 
though naturally related, schedule of doctrine. 
It is a fourfold cord, including a belief in 
Jesus as Saviour, Sanctifier, coming Lord and 
Healer. As respects the first two points, they 
do not differ nominally from the prevailing 
opinion in evangelical churches, though 
when we come to examine their conception of 
Christ as Sanctifier we find that they occupy 
a position not quite identical with that of the 
perfectionists or holiness people, but quite 
similar thereto. They do not believe in the 
perfection of the human but in the indwelling 
of the divine so fully and so potently that the 
working of their natural powers is, to a large 
extent, supplanted by the divine energy work- 
ing in them; and this deeper life in Jesus, as 
they call it, enables the believer to exchange 
his own imperfections for Christ’s perfections, 
frees him from his struggles, and, while it 
may not make him incapable of temptation 
and sin, it does give sucha strong heavenward 
direction to his desires and* purposes that 
practically he ceases to sin. The point which 
they emphasize in sanctification is, that it is 
not the building up of personal character, 
not a growth nor an attainment, but a gift 
from God available to any one who has faith 
enough to ask for it and to surrender himself 
fully enough. 

As to the second coming of Christ, there 
are some shades of differences between the 
way in which they hold the belief and the 
way in which the so-called Second Adventists 
hold it. The members of the Christian Alli- 
ance would probably accept in the main Dr. 
A. J. Gordon’s presentation of the subject, or 
that of any other exponent of the premillen- 
nial school. They are tenacious of the belief 
and go so far as to say that, if the New Testa- 
ment perspective is preserved in the modern 
pulpit, ten sermons out of fifty-two will be 
preached on the second coming, since, as they 
affirm, one-sixth of the New Testament is de- 
voted to that subject. They think the church 
can never convert the world without, Christ’s 
personal presence and reign ; they declare that 
every divine dispensation, from the Adamic 
down; opened in blessing and “ended in disas- 
ter, and that calamity and shipwreck are in: 
store for this earth and: this earthly life of 
ours. - ; ; ; 


Coming now to the fourth tenet, that of. 
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Christ a Healer, we reach the point where the 
path of the Christian Alliance people diverges 
most sharply from traditional orthodox the- 
ology. In justice to them, however, it should be 
said that some consider this fourth strand of 
the cord less important and to be exalted 
into less prominence than the other doctrines, 
though probably the rank and file of member- 
ship hold it well to the front of their thought, 
and, in propagating their peculiar views, lay 
earnest stress upon it. The sole basis of their 
argument and their final authority is the Serip- 
tures, and, inasmuch as they hold the most 
pronounced theory of verbal inspiration and 
say that they stand for that even more strenu- 
ously than for their fourfold covenant, those 
holding a more liberal theory of inspiration 
find it difficult to find common ground for 
argument. Faith cure devotees appeal to the 
ancient statutes of healing, the evidence from 
Old Testament prayers, precepts and promises, 
the life and teaching and healing miracles of 
Christ, the doctrine of Paul and James. They 
say that Christ came no more to bear our sins 
than to heal our sicknesses. He is the de- 
liverer from disease as well as from sin, and 
the atonement was in the interest of physical 
as well as of spiritual healing. In their judg- 
ment a man who accepts Christ as Saviour and 
Sanctifier is superior to natural or physical 
laws. To quote from one of their’ leading 
authorities . 

When through force of circumstances the 
hours of sleep have been greatly broken in 
upon, we expect to feel the loss in, iuipaired 
vitality ; when irregularity of mesis or iniaf- 
ficient or poorly prepared food becomes our 
lot for the time, we expect physical derange- 
ments ; when overworked, we expect exhaus- 
tion to follow, and rightly, for nature’s laws 
are inexorable and we live in the old life in 
bondage to them. But in our new life we are 
free from bondage to natural law; we need 
not expect the old results, we need not measure 
our own natural health or strength to per- 
form the duties before us, but draw directly 
from Christ’s own vitality. Some people are 
simply slaves to the laws of health, they must 
eat just so often and just such an amount and 
of a certain quality, must sleep a certain num- 
ber of hours or be cross and fretful. 


As to medicines, they are willing to haye them 
used in the case of persons who have not been 
converted to their belief, but for themselves 
they consider it wrong thus to supplement 
God’s, power. As respects the so-called in- 
curable cases or restoration of lost portions 
of the body, they do not claim miracles here, 
but affirm that healing accepted in scason 
should prevent such decay and heal all in- 
flamed nerves, and even in regard to incurable 
diseases they claim that victims of cancer and 
other fatal diseases have been restored to. 
health. When the faith treatment fails, they 
are disposed to ascribe it to an imperfect faith 
on the part of the subject or his relatives, 
though once ina while they are frank enough 
to admit that they do not understand why, 
with conditions apparently fulfilled, the pe- 
titions are not granted. 

This, then, is meant to be afair statement of 
the platform on which the Christian Alliance 
stands, and inasmuch as the subject is com- 
mented on editorially in this paper it need not 
be enlarged upon here. H. A.B. 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, June 18-24. Lavishness of God’s Bounty. 

Luke 5: 1-10; 11: 9-13; James 1: 5,6. (See 

prayer meeting editorial.) 


YP) 8. Oe 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 25-July 1. Praise and consecra- 
tion service. -2 Chron. 29: 25-36. 
If we praised God only when we felt. like it 
-there would-be no particular merit in our 
songs of rejoicing, theugh they might be.ac- 
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ceptable and pleasant to Him. The test as 


‘to whether we really pcssess the praiseful 


spirit comes when the exhortation to praise 
finds no ready response from our hearts. Now 
it happens that our praise meetings are ar- 
ranged without any regard for the condition 
and feelings of the individual members of our 
respective societies. And in thus ignoring 
persona] preferences those who prepared these 
topics have but imitated the Bible, which 
never caters to the variable moods of weak 
and fickle human beings. When Paul en- 
joined upon his converts the duty of rejoicing 
always he meant just what he said, and inas- 


“much as while he wrote his prison chains 


were clanking in his ears his words have 
some significance and ought to carry consid- 
erable weight. 

Yes, itis easy enough to join lustily in the 
Doxology when skies are bright and the path 
is bordered with flowers, when one’s pulses 
thrill with the gladness of the springtime and 
hope is strong and courage undaunted, but 
when the clouds gather and break, when one 
sits amid the ruins of his hopes and life 
stretches out before him colorless and tame, 
or when the situation is not quite so painful 
and one is simply dispirited or disappointed 
or cross—at such times as these, who feels like 
Singing? And yet it is for just such junc- 
tures that our religion is given us. Enter into 
Christ’s conception of human life and you 
will find a place for praise in every emer- 
gency. Nay, more, the hard things will per- 
haps come to be the burden of our song. 
Haye we ever thought of thanking God for 
our trials, our problems, our crosses, our 
losses? If we could once see how these 
sweeten and enrich and strengthen life, we 
should not dare to ask to be spared them en- 
tirely. Jesus knew the depths of sorrow and 
the hights of joy. To live: praiseful lives is 
not to go about saying ‘‘ Glory” hallelujah ”’ 
all the time, but to have within the fountain 
of peace and joy. : 

Parallel verses: Ex. 19: 5, 6; 32: 39; Lev. 27: 


28; Deut. 6: 4,5; Josh. 6: 18,19; 1Sam.1: 11: 


Ps. 119: 38; Matt. 5: 11,12; 1 Thess. 5: 16-18; 
Heb. 10: 19, 20; Jas. 1: 2; 1 Pet. 2: 9, 10. 
, a 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE STUDENT VOLUNTRER MOVEMENT. 


At the summer school in Northfield there 
originated a religious movement which has 


done much in awakening interest, spreading 


knowledge and urging individual responsi- 
bility-in mission work in the foreign field. 
Volunteers among our colleges and semina- 
ries offered themselves enthusiastically for 
service in distant ‘lands, and as the influence 
spread from institution to institution numbers 
of young men and women enlisted, pledging 
themselves, God permitting, to become for- 
eign missionaries and adopting as their watch- 
word, “The evangelization of the world in 
this’ generation.” 

Now that the Student Volunteer Movement 
has been in progress for five years it is fitting 


to inquire how far the expectations of its 


friends have been realized. Dr. Nevius of 
Cheefoo, China, in an article in the Missionary 
Review, gives some kindly criticisms and sug- 
gestions. While recognizing the valuable 


. services of student volunteers he frankly 


states that their methods are open to criti- 
cism and the actual results have in many 


respects been disappointing. He proceeds to 


prove his ground by several significant facts. 


In the first place the number of missionaries 


going to the field has not been increased to 
the extent which the number of volunteers 
led us to expect. The natural inference that 
a large number of ardent and well-equipped 
young men would be in readiness to embark 


_ for foreign work has not proved true. The 


necessary recruits during the last two years 
have been obtained with great difficulty. 


While some seminaries have furnished their 
usual quota others have fallen far behind the 
average of the last forty years. In the Pres- 
byterian Church, with which a large propor- 
tion of the prominent workers are connected, 
the result has been the same as elsewhere. 
From Princeton but three men went out to 
the foreign mission field during the last year. 
Union and Chicago sent about the same num- 
ber and several other Presbyterian seminaries 
furnished none at all. 

The statistics of the student volunteer move- 
ment for the past year reveal other startling 
facts. One-tenth of the whole number have 
applied to mission boards and been either 
sent or rejected, while one-tenth have “ re- 
nounced ’’ and two-tenths have been “ hin- 
dered.’ Thus it appears that as many have 
renounced as have applied, and the number of 
the renounced and hindered is three times 
that of those who have applied. This points 
to great lightness in assuming or renouncing 
the pledge. 

Another cause, says Mr. Nevius, of dis- 
appointment to missionaries who expected 
marked quickening of interest is the indiffer- 
ence shown to missionary addresses by a por- 
tion of the students in seminaries and the 
estrangement between those who expect to 
go abroad and those who do not. This want 
of sympathy is probably due to the pressure 
brought to bear by the volunteers. They often 
assume that unless there is sufficient reason 
to the contrary every suitable person ought 
to go to the foreign field. Their fellow-stu- 
dents naturally resent this attitude, believing 
that they can serve the cause by staying at 
home. 

The principal measures used by the volun- 
teers, which are highly to be commended, are 
first summer schools.and Bible classes, the 
dissemination of missionary literature and 
missionary lectures. and conferences with re- 
turned missionaries. These are steps in the 
right direction, the one exception being the 
urging of individuals to pledge themselves to 
the work. Dr. Nevius considers the greatest 
defect in the movement to be this pledge, 


“which under undue pressure the young men 


are led—almost compelled—to sign and which 
they too often are obliged to relinquish at the 
cost of self-respect and consistency, or else 
seek satisfactory reasons for regarding them- 
selves as hindered, while some who haye ac- 
tually gone abroad lose their first enthusiasm 
and feel that they could have done better 
service at home. An early decision is urged 
on the ground of greater influence over others 
and longer time for study, but, on the other 
hand, we may seriously inquire if the pledg- 
ing of young men and women three or five 
years before they enter upon their work is 


‘not premature and unwise. 


It is just to say that the leaders of the move- 
ment have sought a remedy for this defect by 
changing the term pledge to that of “ declara- 
tion card,’’ which now reads, “‘ It is my pur- 
pose, if God permits, to become a foreign mis- 
sionary.”’ This is intended to be only the 
signification of a purpose. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Probably in no foreign land is a more valu- 
able missionary work carried on than that of 
the New York City Mission, having for its 
field New York below Fourteenth Street. 
This is an independent, undenominational 
organization, although it is largely supported 
by gifts from the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches. The work done among the 
Italians, Germans, Syrians and Irish is truly 
foreign missionary effort. An attempt is made 
to reach some of the thousands of foreigners 
daily landing at New York, although the task 
seems almost hopeless when the small num- 


per of churches and workers is set over 


against the hordes of immigrants. Some of 
the wards in this section are little heathen 


communities, for what are five churches and 
chapels in a ward having a population of 
50,000, or two churches in another ward of 
over 30,000 inhabitants? Chapels, houses, 
hospitals and dispensaries, reading-rooms, 
stereopticon lectures and boys’ ciubs are some 
of the means used for attracting, aiding and 
uplifting these ignorant people. Fifty per 
sons are enrolled as workers of the women’s 
branch alone, which cares for the mothers and 
children, supports Fresh Air homes and day 
nurseries, and gathers the children into Sun- 
day schools and day schools. 


The number of men in the membership of 
the Japanese churches is much greater than 
the number of women, some recently pub- 
lished statistics of mission work in Japan 
showing an overplus of more than 5,000 men 
in the church membership. A writer in the 
Independent finds the reason for this, not in a 
want of intelligence and zeal in the Christian 
women who are engaged in work there, but in 
the state of society and the prevafling public 
sentiment. Pastoral work among women is 
difficult, and public sentiment prevents a large 
attendance of women at evening gatherings, 
especially in large cities. Then, although 
Japan is superior to other Oriental nations in 
its treatment of this sex, there is yet great 
room for progress. Japanese women are not 
to be counted among the “‘ intelligent classes,”’ 
owing to their limited opportunities and so- 
cial environment which leave them in bonds 
of ignorance, superstition and domestic servi 
tude. A better day is dawning. Six women’s 
Bible training schools now exist with 183 pu- 
pils. With Christianity come education and. 
enlightenment, social elevation and liberty. 


Missionaries express the deepest pity for the 
Pariahs of Southern India, They are outcasts 
in the fullest sense of the word, human yet 
treated with less consideration than the lowest 
and yvilest brutes. Their persons are not pro- 
tected, the temples are closed to them, the 
courts of justice and the rights of property- 
holding are almost entirely out of their reach, 
and their intellectual and moral condition is 
terribly degraded, and yet this class is said to 
constitute one-tenth of the population. A 
few months ago a movement was made by the 
government toward an improvement in their 
educational advantages. A special report by 
the director of public instruction showed 
22,888 children of the Pariah and kindred 
classes under instruction in 1892, excluding 
those who have adopted the Christian religion. 
An important order has just been issued by 
the Madras Government, pointing out the ne- 
cessity of special schools under public man- 
agement for the training of Pariah school- 
masters and a special inspecting agency for 
Pariah schools. This step was in accordance 
with the suggestions of the missionaries and is 
highly indorsed by them. Many of the present 
inspecting officers, who are Brahmins and 
high-caste Hindus, consider it a pollution. to 
enter a Pariah village, and they throw impedi- 
ments in the way of missionary and private 
effort to educate these people. The govern- 
ment also urges local boards to open special - 
day and evening schools for them, expressing 
its readiness to assign schoolhouse sites on 
waste land. 

God is perfectly powerful because He is 
perfectly and infinitely of use, and.perfectly — 
good because He delights utterly and always 
in being of use, therefore we can become like 
God only in proportion as we become of use, 
All life, all devotion, all piety are only worth 
anything—only divine and God-like and God- 
peloved—as they are means to that one end— 
to be of use.—Charles Kingsley. 


<a 


There is that within us which, all unbidden, 
rises to answer to the voice of intellectual 
truth, come whence it may.—Hdersheim. 
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Literature. 
THE NEW MANNER OF ILLUSTRA- 
TION. 


A few years ago our American books and 
especially our American magazines sur- 
passed all others in the beauty and finish of 
the wood engravings by which they were 
illustrated. They still surpass all others in 
their pictures but wood engravings are going 
out of vogue very fast. ILalf tone reproduc- 
tion is taking their place, ‘‘ process repro- 
duction’’ it is called. So rapidly is this 
change coming to pass that it has been 
prophesied that in a few years proofs of the 
best wood engravings will have become so 
rare that they will command very high 
prices, and will be regarded as illustrations 
of a comparatively lost art. 

The half-tone process relief work, being 
mechanical, is much cheaper than engrav- 
ing. Moreover it reproduces a picture 
more accurately, There is no longer any 
opportunity for the individuality of the en- 
graver to affect the picture, however uncon- 
sciously on his part. Not all of this process 
work is satisfactory, and there are some 
classes of paintings to which it is not well 
adapted. Engraving is likely to continue to 
be preferred for landscapes and for still-life 
pictures, and, in general, process work suc- 
ceeds best in the cases of pictures in which 
black and white are most pronounced. In 
these it is a notable success. 

Many of the most eminent artists favor 
the new method and, although the publish- 
ers are by no means unanimous yet in ap- 
proving and adopting it, there seems to be 
no longer any doubt that, for the present at 
any rate, it is to be the ruling method of 
illustration among us. 


BOUK BREVIEWS. 
THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING FOR 
1893. 


The volume containing them has appeared 
with unusual and commendable promptness. 
Rev. R. F. Horton, of Hampstead, London, 
who delivered them, hardly had concluded 
the course when the book came out. It is 
entitled Verbum Dei, which is appropriate 
and terse although we confess to a prefer- 
ence for English titles to English books. 
Its nine lectures are uncommonly simple, 
strong and inspiring. They handle a some- 
what trite theme freshly. They exhibit the 
reverence with which many of the more con- 
spicuously advanced Biblical students cher- 
ish divine truth while investigating most 
critically its foundations and methods. 
They are rich in pertinent, forcible and 
often beautiful illustrations. They possess 
a literary as welk ‘as a philosophic and a 
spiritualcharm, Alike in themselves, apart 
from their source, and as the utterances of 
one of the most eminent younger representa- 
tives of the English Congregational ministry 
they will attract wide attention. 

The theme of the book, its key-note, is 
‘stated thus: ‘‘Every living preacher must 
receive his message in a communication 
direct from God, and the constant purpose 
of his life must be to receive it uncorrupted, 
and to deliver it without addition or sub- 
traction.”” The Word of the Lord must 
scome to him. In developing his course of 
thought the lecturer then points out suc- 
cessively how the word of the Lord came ag 
related in the Old Testament, by dreams, 


through an experience of ecstasy and by the 
strengthening of ordinary natural faculties, 
and urges that it comes to men today in just 
the manner in which it came to the proph- 
ets and leaders of Israel. Another lecture 
discusses the Word in the New Testament, 
the revelation of the person of Christ and its 
acceptance by faith. Then a distinction is 
made between the Bible and the Word of 
God and it is suggested how the Scriptures 
should be studied. Attention is directed to 
the Word of God outside the Bible, i. e., in 
the lives and teaching of inspired men all 
down the ages, in other religions than the 
Christian, in the true results of literature 
and science, etc. The sixth lecture deals 
with the reception of the Word, by study, 
meditation and prayer, and others empha- 
size the preacher’s duty and privilege of as- 
similating Christ, so to speak, and discuss 
the personality of the preacher and practi- 
cal methods and modes. 

So far as concerns the general outline and 
with most of the details of these lectures 
there will be no difference of opinion. But 
upon some points which appear more or less 
prominently, Mr. Horton’s views need to be 
more clearly proved. We certainly do not 
assent to his teaching that men since apos- 
tolic times, for instance Origen, Irenzus 
and Tertullian, have been inspired and that 
men of our own times ‘‘down to Browning 
and Walt Whitman’’ are inspired, in the 
same sense as the Biblical writers, which 
he seems to claim. We readily grant to 
such men a certain measure of true inspi- 
ration, but it does not appear to be that 
which the prophets and apostles possessed. 
We also question such a statement as this 
that the ‘‘ habit of describing the Bible as 
the Word of God is more than any other 
single cause responsible for the infidel lit- 
erature which has flooded the Protestant 
world.’”? This is merely an opinion of the 
author’s and is unsusceptible of proof, and 
it seems to us an exaggeration, to say the 
least. At the same time a distinction justly 
may be made between the Bible and the 
Word of God, although we do-not believe 
that there is any harm in the popular appli- 
cation of the term, the Word of God, to the 
Bible. 

Some other points might be mentioned, 
were it important, as to which, in our judg- 
ment, Mr. Horton will not receive the sup- 
port of most of the best scholars. But, in 
spite of such flaws as these, his book is of 
great value and is as inspiring as it is able. 
The Christian ministry will thank him for it 
and will profit by it. [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.] “ae j 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Many persons wish to acquaint themselves 
with the great changes wrought in France 
during the Revolutionary period, but the 
larger works, like those of Von Sybel and 
Stephens, look formidable to them. If they 
try O’Connor Morris’s little book they find 
it too much given to generalities. 
S. R. Gardiner’s volume is, perhaps, the 
best of the brief narrative histories, but 
even this is hampered by the unavoidable 
omissions. It has been with the necessary 
incompleteness of such works in mind that 
Mr. C. E. Mallet has prepared his university 
extension manual on the same subject. He 
assumes a knowledge of the principal facts 
and the general course of events, and de- 
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votes himself to a description of those more 
fundamental matters, like the influence of 
the war upon the Revolution and the strug- 
gle of parties in the Convention, which 
enable us better to comprehend the real 
nature of the whole movement. His ar- 
rangement of material is admirable, for the 
titles of his chapters give the reader a 
sketch of the line of progress made by the 
Revolution and suggest the chief problems 
worthy of further study. 

Mr. Mallet does not take sides. His opin- 
ions of men and of policies were, he says, 
formed only after candid study. But ina 
few cases the task of describing sympatheti- 
cally the ardent dreams of the more unprac- 
tical Revolutionists proves too severe for 
him, affected as he must be by the English 
common sense feeling that a good measure 
of practical freedom is compatible with all 
sorts of.aristocratic privileges and that such 
a state of affairs is better than the vain ex- 
periment of managing society in obedience 
to some scheme of so-called natural rights. 
Accordingly he indulges in mildly ironical 
statements of the opinions and plans of 
various Revolutionists. Now if historical 
writing is to aid the imagination in exactly 
reproducing the past, irony is out of place 
in such descriptions, for the thinker whose 
views are being given certainly did not 
regard them as amusing. What we chiefly 
desire in the case of the Constitutionalists 
or the Jacobins is to understand them and 
not to be entertained by them. 

Whatever Mr. Mallet says upon the finan- 
cial and economic side of the Revolution is 
valuable and awakens a curiosity to know 
more of this class of facts, so inadequately 
treated in many works. It should be possi- 
ble now for a history to be written which 
would occupy itself less with political squab- 
bles and the guillotine than with the social 
and industrial reorganization of France. As 
Mr. Mallet himself points out, after the first 
stage of the movement was reached the 
‘majority of persons ceased to take an inter- 
est in politics, and it was largely the Jaco- 
bins, the ideal machine politicians of the 
time, who continued to vote and to work. 
The others were busy doing their part 
toward the growth of the new France, and 
their activities are certainly a legitimate 
object of study. 

On the whole, Mr. Mallet’s conclusions 
are satisfactory to sympathetic students of 
the Revolution, but when he says that to 
assume that the Terror ‘‘ was necessary is 
only one among the many sophisms which 
weak and well-intentioned men advance for 
palliating wrong’’ he Jays himself open to 
damaging counter blows. Such words are 
offensive, even if they are not written, as 
they appear to be, in criticism of writers 
like H. Morse Stephens. His attitude toward 
Lafayette is much like that of Mr. Stephens, 
one of distaste and distrust. But if we con- 
clude, as he does, that Lafayette was partly 
responsible for the Versailles mob, it is - 
difficult to believe also with him that Lafa-+ 
yette was a man of honor, especially after 
reading the emphatic denials of all responsi- 
bility in Lafayette’s own memoirs. Mr. 
Mallet falls into a slight inaccuracy when 
he speaks of Condorcet as the philosopher 
of the Gironde. M. Arago, in his edition of 
Condorcet’s works, completely disproves 
this notion, which probably arose from the 
fact that Oct. 3, 1793, his name appeared — 
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with the Girondins, Brissot, Vergniaud and 
Gensonné on the list of the proscribed. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. ‘$1.00.] 


STORIES, 


In spite of its stiff and labored style, espe- 
cially in its conversations, and in the un- 
_naturalness of its portrayals of character 
in some particulars, Parson Jones [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00], by Florence Marry- 
att, is interesting and grows more so to the 
end. It deals with the problem presented 
in the love of a man, unfamiliar with the 
world jand especially with women, for an- 
other woman than his wife, and ‘in his 
successful struggles to be loyal to his duty. 
It possesses much strength and consider- 
able weakness as a story, but is wholesome 
and helpful, besides being, as we have said, 
quite interesting. The scene is in England 
and chiefly in Wales. Mrs. W. L. Wheel- 
er’s A Washington Symphony [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.00] is a short, graphic, en- 
tertaining society story, with no motive in 
particular, somewhat padded in parts and 
to the detriment of its movement, but show- 
ing a high degree of the power to describe 
personal character. It will serve well fora 
warm afternoon under the trees or for enter- 
tainment on a railway journey. 

Martha Finley in The Tragedy of Wild 
River Valley [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
has written a story for the purpose of ad- 
vocating capital punishment. Her method 
is the portrayal of certain evil consequences 
resulting from its abolition. The story is 
crude and not specially impressive. The 
material is not handled with sufficient skill 
to produce the best impressions, The au- 
thor’s motive is a worthy one, but she has 
hardly done it justice in her book.— Jack’s 
Hymn [Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 60 
cents], by Elizabeth Olmis, was published 
first in the New York Ledger. It abun- 
dantly deserves reissue in this form. It 
is an Easter story, and is short, sweet and 
touching. Emily M. Morgan, the author 


of A Poppy-Garden [Anson D. F, Randolph - 


& Co. 60 cents], has written therein a 
New England idyll which we wish were 
longer, but which perhaps would be no 
better if it were. It is pathetic and inspir- 
ing, is written simply and naturally, and is 
charming from cover to cover. Each of 
these two books have been dressed and 
illustrated by the publishers with skill and 
good taste. 

_ Darley Dale in Lottie’s Wooing [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00] has described the 
audacious and successful maneuvering of a 
young woman to induce a man to offer him- 
self to herin marriage. The ingenuity of 
the author is considerable and the fact 
which is most to his credit is that one does 
not lose respect altogether for the young 
woman in spite of her boldness, and the 
outcome is satisfactory all around. Two or 
three other love stories are blended with 
the plot, the actors are well drawn, the 
action is brisk, and the book is above the 
average of such stories. The scene and the 
people all are English. William Black’s 
An Adventure in Thule [Harper & Bros. 80 
cents] also has bound up with it The Four 
MacNicols and The Black Bothy, the three 
stories being intended for boys and being 
‘well suited to interest them intensely, to 
accord with their out-of-door tastes, and to 
develop manliness and good sense in them. 


$1.25] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. G. L. Raymond, L. H. D., of Prince- 
ton, is the author of an elaborate essay in 
comparative esthetics entitled The Genesis 
of Art-Form [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25], 
in which he shows the identity of the 
sources, methods and effects of composition 
in music, poetry, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. His contention is that the 
mind seeks to secure effects of unity, that 
this unity is entirely aud properly consistent 
with variety, and that they blend and cul- 
minate in progress. He further considers 
rhythm, proportion and harmony as fruits 
of these principles, and he examines the 
illustration of these truths in the case of 
each of the great departments of esthetics 
named, The volume is somewhat more 
learned, and at times more technical in 
terms, than the general reader will care for, 
but there is a large class of persons who 
will appreciate its ability and enjoyableness. 
It is the production of an expert who, al- 
though a specialist, is broad in his knowl- 
edge and sympathetic in his appreciations. 
A conspicuous feature of the work is the 
lavishness of its illustration, and the excel- 
lence of this feature is highly praiseworthy. 
It is eminently a suggestive, stimulating 
work, and many young readers will thank 
the author not only for the facts and princi- 
ples which he has stated and illustrated, 
but also for giving them a powerful and 
healthful impulse in uplifting directions. 


In The Law of Psychic Phenomena [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50] Mr. T. J. Hudson 
has made an important contribution to the 
literature of this great subject. It is a pro- 
found, comprehensive and cautious study 
of hypnotism, spiritism, mental therapeu- 
tics and kindred themes, for the investiga- 
tion of which it proffers a working hypothe- 
sis. It undertakes a classification of phe- 
nomena believed to be satisfactorily verified. 
The last five chapters discuss the relation of 
the subject to the Christian religion. Sub- 
jective faith is held to be the chief essential 
to the successful use of psychical methods 
of healing, in the validity of which, under 
proper conditions, the author believes. 
Christian Science, so-called, he regards as 
partially mistaken in its premises but as 
accomplishing some good. Spiritism is dis- 
cussed temperately and it is concluded that 
some of its phenomena are genuine ir spite 
of a frequent admixture of humbug. The 
wonderful works of Jesus and His methods 
in performing them are studied closely and 
the scientific correctness of His doctrine and 
of belief in immortality and in the divine 
existence are argued in a striking and effect- 
ive manner. Throughout Mr. Hudson is 
discreet, candid and reverent. His pages 
impress the fact that there is a wide realm 
of truth bearing upon his subject in which 
but the most incipient discoveries have been 
made as yet, and into which earnest think- 
ers may well endeavor to penetrate further. 
But that the result of future investigations 
will be to weaken the hold of the gospel 
upon mankind he evidently does not believe. 

Some time ago Lippincott’s Magazine pub- 
lished a collection of articles called the 
Journalist Series, containing contributions 
by such eminent newspaper men as A. K. 
McClure, Julius Chambers, G. A. Towns- 
end, Murat Halstead, J. A. Cockerill and 
Hon. J. R. Young. These have been col- 
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lected and edited by Melville Philips, of the 
Philadelphia Press, and issued in a volume 
called The Making of a Newspaper [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25]. It describes not 
only the editorial work and the mechanical 
processes of printing, but the duties of re- 
porters, sporting editors, traveling corre- 
spondents, illustrators, etc., and includes a 
large variety of collateral material together 
with a forecast of the newspaper of the fu- 
ture. Itis of the utmost interest, and also 
is highly instructive. Many will be glad to 
see what is said about such subjects as the 
relation of a public journal to the publica- 
tion of details of crime, statements which 
come under the statutes relating to libel, 
the value of sensations in promoting jour- 
nalistic prosperity, etc. We do not indorse 
some of the claims made but the book leaves 
a good impression not only of the energy, 
versatility and sagacity of journalists, on the 
average, but also of their generally high 
aims. 

The Conquest of Mexico and Peru [New 
York: Office of the Daily Investigator. $1.00] 
is another long narrative poem by Kinahan 
Cornwallis. It is based upon extended and 
careful historical study, and contains many 
passages of glowing description. The Dis- 
covery of the Pacific is described previously 
by Balboa together with the progress of 
discovery in the New World, and the poem 
also portrays the Discovery of the Mississ- 
ippi. The poetry varies somewhat in qual- 
ity, as is natural in so long a production, 
and at times hardly is more than rhymed 
prose. Butit holds attention well and the 
reader’s interest grows steadily. The work 
hardly will give the writer rank among the 
great poets but he has no occasion to be 
ashamed of his effort, and some of his de- 
scriptive passages are at once picturesque 
and inspiring. Each book of the story is 
complete in itself and together they form a 
consecutive whole, and this is a natural and 
appropriate sequel to the author’s former 
poem in the same vein entitled The Song 
of America and Columbus. The recent de- 
velopment of popular interest in American 
exploration in general and in Columbus in 
particular will secure for the book a wider 
and more cordial welecome.— The Loves of 
Paul Fenly [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], 
by Anna M. Fitch, possesses only very mod- 
erate merit, less interest, and still less moral 
attractiveness. It is a rhymed account of 
some of the loves of a fascinating but reck- 
less society man. It is not worth notice. 

In his Homer and the Epic [Longmans, 
$2.50] Dr. Andrew Lang, the 
poet, proves himself much more than a poet. 
He enters the realm of criticism, and a well 
trodden and stoutly contested portion of it, 
too, and successfully proves both his right 
to be there and his prowess as a combatant. 
Whether Homer wrote the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is as mooted a question as whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Dr. Lang 
thinks he did, for substance at any rate. 
He states Wolf’s famous theory, viz., that 
the Homeric poems are made up from differ- 
ent folk-lays handed down from a date an- 
terior to the knowledge of writing and 
transmitted by memory, and that Pisistratus 
was the first who had the Homeric poems 
committed to writing, and brought into that 
order in which we now possess them. This 
theory Dr. Lang attacks and attempts to un- 
dermine, and in our judgment he succeeds. 
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NOTES. 
— The Journal of Commerce and the Com- 
mercial Bulletin, both of New York, are about 
to be consolidated. 


—— Prof. Henry Drummond’s volume, Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World, is now in its 
one hundred and fourteenth thousand. 


—— A near relative of the late Lucy Larcom 
is about to write the sequel to her New Eng- 
land Girlhood, which she intended to write 
but never began. 


—— G. P. Lathrop, the author, who for some 
time has been a Roman Catholic, is to be 
editor of The Visitor, a Roman Catholic weekly 
published at Providence, R. I. 


—— Admirers of Liszt will learn with pleas- 
ure that La Mara’s edition and collection of 
six hundred and fifty letters from him to 
various well-known people is being translated 
into English and soon will be published. 


—— Matthew Arnold used, when away from 
home, to write regularly once a week to some 
member of his family a full account of all 
which he had seen or done which was of 
interest. His biographer consequently has 
much unusually valuable material with which 
to work. 


— The new Chicago University has se- 
cured for $80,000 the library, manuscripts, 
etc., of Mr. H. H. Bancroft, the historian of 
the Western coast. It has been offered to 
Congress for $500,000 but in vain. Hither 
Chicago University has been very fortunate or 
the price demanded from Congress was very 
exorbitant. 


—— Apropos of an edition which is soon to 
appear of some of Carlyle’s early essays, writ- 
ten when he was a tutor in Edinburgh and 
later discarded by him, the New York Tribune 
declares pertinently that to reprint crude, 
tentative essays by a youth who after writing 
them became famous is at once foolish in it- 
self and unjust to the writer, and adds, “It 
would seem that the stuff which an. author 
himself discards might be left in oblivion.” 


—— Mr. Gladstone seems as ready to honor 
journalists as even President Harrison. 
Among the Englishmen knighted last week 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s birthday 
were John Levy, editor of the Dundee Ad- 
vertiser, J. R. Robinson, editor of the London 
Daily News, E. H. Russell, editor of the Liver- 
pool Post, John Tenniel, the artist of Punch, 
and Gilzean Reid, first president of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists. Moreover, W. J. Ingram, 
M.P., oldest surviving son of the founder of 
the Illustrated London News, was made a bar- 
onet and so was Dr. Charles Cameron, M.P., 
owner of the Glasgow Mail. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
BROWNE’S RETREAT AND OTHER STORIES. By Anna 


E. King. pp. 303. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
A READER IN Borany. Part Il. By Jane H. New- 
ell. pp.179. 70 cents. 


Belknap & Warfield. Hartford. 
HisTORY OF THE SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST IN 
HARTFORD. By Rev. E.P.Parker. pp.435. $3.00. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS, OF AN OLD Mar. By Lilian 
Bell. pp.188. $1.25. 
YOLANDE. By William Black. pp. 483. 80 cents. 
PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By James Dwight, M.D. 
pp. 168. $1.25. 
me tee AND TEXT. By Henry James. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
pp. 76. 50 cents. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
pp. 50. 50 cents. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


pp. 175. 
By Jobn W. Chadwick. 
By Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D. 


New York. 


DAY AND NIGHT STORIES. SECOND SERIES. By 
T. R. Sullivan. pp. 249. $1.00. 

AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By Octave 
Thanet. pp.179. $1.50. 


In BLUE Unirorm. By G. I. Putnam. pp. 279. 


$1.00. 
Logic: INDUCTIVE AND DEpucTivE. By Prof. Wil- 
By Prof. J. G. 


liam Minto, LL.D. pp.373. $1.25. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. 
McKendrick, M.D., and William Snodgrass, M. A. 
, pp. 318. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
SCIENCE AND A FuTURE LIFE. By F. W.H. Myers. 
pp. 242. $1.50. 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By 8S. R. Bottone. 
pp. 203. 90 cents. 
GRISLY GRISSELL. By Charlotte M. Yonge. pp. 
300. $1.00. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
A Nrw ENGLAND Boynoop. By Rey. E. E. Hale, 
D.D. pp. 267. $1.00. 
THE SCALLYWAG. By Grant Allen. pp. 437. $1.00. 
A FATHER OF SIX. By N. E. Potapeéko. pp. 241. 
50 cents. Z 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
UNSETTLED QUESTIONS. By J. M. P. Otts, D.D. 
pp. 169. $1.90. 
GLANCES AT CHINA. By Rey. Gilbert Reid. pp. 
191. 80 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
FAITH AND CRITICISM. By Rev. R. F. Horton and 
other Congregationalists. pp. 430. $2.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
THE WITCH OF SALEM. By J.R. Musick. pp. 389. 
$1.50. = 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THROUGH CONVERSION TO THE CREED. By Rey. 
W.H. Carnegie. pp.129. $1.00, 
Michigan Congregational Association. 
THE First FIFTY YEARS OF MICHIGAN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES. pp. 283. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 


LARRY. By Amanda M. Douglass. 242. 50 


cents. 


pp- 


Damrell & Upham. Boston. 
AN ADDRESS IN MEMORY OF LUCY LARCOM. By 
Rey. D. D. Addison, pp. 31. 


Mexican Central Railway Co. Boston. 
MEXxIco? S1,SmNOR. By T. L. Rogers. pp. 294. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. By J.G. Holland. pp. 401. 
50 cents. 


Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN NORTH CAROLINA. By Prof. 
S. B. Weeks, Ph.D. pp. 65. 50 cents. 
Craig Press. Chicago. 
TENNYSON’S LIFE AND POETRY. By Eugene Par- 
sons. pp.32. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


May. COLUMBIA.—THE REVIEW. 


June. LITERARY NEWS.—BOOKBUYER.—BOOK RE- 
VIEWS.—DONAHOE’S.—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
—COSMOPOLITAN.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—SAN- 
ITARIAN.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—OUR LITTLE 
ONES AND THE NURSERY.—BOOK NEws.—LAws 
OF LIFE.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—CEN- 
TURY.—BIBLIA. 5 


THE VALUE OF A OREED, 


The decrying of creed in the interest of 
conduct is very natural, but very superficial. 
If it succeeded it would make life and con- 
duct blind and weak. There is no greater 
misnomer applied to creeds and opinions 
than that which lurks in the word ‘“<2d- 
vanced.’’ The man whose creed is the 
smallest, the most crude and colorless and 
flimsy, is called ‘‘advanced,”’ while he whose 
beliefs are richest and most full of hope 
and liberty is called ‘‘ slow,’ ‘‘behind the 
times,’’ and other tardy names. The man 
who believes nothing with any energy, who 
masks the doctrines of our .Lord’s gospel 
under negations, who evaporates them into 
a thin mist of speculation, who emasculates 
them of their energy by subtracting their 
vital forees, who has a cynical sneer for 
every effort of a stalwart faith—such a 
man is called an ‘‘ advanced thinker.’’ The 
cheerless iconoclasm which is forever un- 
building and breaking down the strong 
barriers erected in a former time parades 
before the world as ‘‘ free thought.”’ It is 
no advance, but inertia, no free thought, 
but dullard slavery, which leads a man into 
a state like that. Exactness, earnestness 
and precise fidelity to the truth of things 
are better than.a limp negation, and make 
aman a true, free and-advanced thinker,— 
Phillips, Brooks, 


THE OONTRIBUTION BOX. . 


Into the ballot box goes the intelligence 
of the community, but into that worthy 
rival, the contribution box, goes the love of 
the benevolent. Indeed, this glorified insti- 
tution has, for the most part, preceded the 
ballot, for the ship of the missionary and 
the teacher sails first to make man fit to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom. Charity 
precedes liberty. Beautiful indeed is the 
picture when a humble man goes with a 
mind full of intelligence and deposits his 
vote, but a picture so striking findsits equal 
in that scene where the poor widow advances 
and, all aglow with the light of benevolence, 
puts into the contribution box her -two 
mites.—Prof. David Swing. 
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THE YEAR AT THE ANDOVER HOUSE. 


The second annual meeting of the Andover 
House Association was held Monday, June 5, 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College pre- 
siding, Purposes and methods were soclearly 
set forth at this meeting that no doubt was 
left in the minds of those present as to exactly, 
what the work of the Andover House is and 
how it is being done. 

The annual report was read by Mr. Robert 
A. Woods, the head worker. It emphasized 
the following characteristics of the activity 
of the house—a scientific study of and friendly 
relations with the district; the encouragement 
of self-help in the individual and the district; 
co-operation with and unification of all valua- 
ble existing social agencies; discouragement 
of the creation of new agencies where existing 
ones are adequate to the needs; respect to 
every form of religious faith and complete ab- 
stinence from attempts at proselyting. With 
regard to definite religious work, the precise 
language of the report is worth quoting—it 
brushes away so many natural misconceptions: 
“Our attitude has been exactly the same as 
with regard to every other kind of helpful 
effort, that is, it is our aim to work here as far. 
as possible by the co-operation with existing 
agencies rather than by inaugurating entirely 
new enterprises. The Andover House, assuch, 
does not attempt the work of a church any 
more than it attempts the work of a charity 
board. To both of these kinds of work already 
organized in the district it gives its hearty 
sympathy and co-operation.” ’ 

By means of friendly visiting in the homes 
and the opening of clubs at the house for 
both sexes and all ages the residents have 
come into genuinely cordial relations with a 
large number of families in the immediate 
neighborhood and into pleasant relations with 
individuals and families in the remainder of 
the district. There has been active co-oper- 
ation with the Associated Charities in three 
wards—the Ward 16 Day Nursery, the Help- 
ing Hand Temperance Society, the Better 
Dwellings Society, the Country Week, Wells 
Memorial Institute and Shawmut Chapel. 
One or more residents have joined with others 
in the preliminaries of organizing a compre- 
hensive Jabor bureau and a model tenement 
house building company, and have rendered 
valuable help to citizens’ movements against 
offensive show bills and in favor of public 
baths. The Andover and Denison Houses 
have jointly brought about publie conferences 
upon trade unions and social Christianity, 
and were largely instrumental in preparing 
and carrying through the South End Free 
Art Exhibition, the phenomenal success of 
which was noticed in these columns. The 
admirable evening high school system of the 
city is being supplemented in the district by 
the Emerson Club, an organization of past 
and present students of the evening high 
school, which has made the Andover House 
its place of meeting for over a year. This 
club gives some of -its evenings to essays 
and discussions and others to listening to 
lectures by prominent men and women upon 
art, music, literature and the drama. 

Mr. Woods’s report was followed by reports 
upon special social investigations by three 
residents—Mr. Allis, Mr. Denison and Mr. 
Sanborn—their subjects being, respectively, 
Cheap Popular Amusements, The Supply of 
Churches in the Poorer Parts of the City and 
Cheap Lodging Houses. Mr. Woods was re- 
elected the head of the house and Col. C. A. 
Hopkins the treasurer of the association. 
Professor Harris of Andover was chosen a 
member of the council, an act which insures 
the continued interest of Andover Seminary. 
The association were glad to learn from Pres- 
ident Tucker’s own lips that, his close connec- 
tiou with the house will be in uo way impaired 
by bis removal to Dartmouth. is: 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. , 

It is so seldom that there is an opportunity 
‘for the exchange of denominational courtesies 
with the Friends that when the chance does 
comemWe are doubly grateful. 

Although it is not our custom to print re- 
ports of ministerial associations, we notice 
this week two that have made departures from 
the common course. 

That the publication of new features in 
‘church services is appreciated is shown by the 
‘adoption of the covenant between pastor and 
people at Worcester. 

_ Indications go to show that the day of the 
babies’ age is dawning. 

Twelve consecutive years of open air meet- 
ings prove their efficiency in the city during 
the summer. 


‘THE SUMMER BOARDER QUESTION. 


As the season comes around when so many 
thousands from the cities go to the country 
for their vacations or their summer homes it 
has seemed wise to inquire into the relations 
between these ‘‘ boarders”? and the churches 
‘in the summer resorts. To this end letters 
were sent to ministers of our denomination 
asking what special effort was made to attract 
the summer population, how much spontane- 
ous help was received and, in general, what 
the relations were between the church and the 
boarder. 

Four replies, coming from three States, are 
printed below, and speak for themselves. 
Their somewhat pessimistic strain adds em- 
phasis to the popular habit: of shrugging the 
shoulders at summer Christians and vacation 
Christianity, yet we must believe that each 
year Christians are making their religious life 
“more, nearly correspond to a 365 days’ limit. 
It is true, of course, that the attitude of Chris- 
tians toward amusements is very different in 
different localities and in these summer migra- 
tions opposite extremes meet, thus giving each 
a wrong impression of the other. Results are 
generally harmful to both parties—the church 
in condemning grows Pharisaical and the 
thoughtless fun of the temporary residents is 
made more provoking as they feel themselves 
unjustly judged. Thisis not the time for a dis- 
cussion of amusements. Accepting the situa- 
tion as itis, Christian charity on both sides will 
lesser. the gulf due to the difference between 
city and country standards. The question is, 
how can the church and the boarder come closer 
in the church’s more distinctively religious 
work? These letters show there is large lack of 
effort on the one hand, butis there notalso room 
for more effort on the other? Itis noinjustice 
to the regular congregation’ to make “ special 
effort’? in the summer. Different classes need 
and desire different things, and without inter- 
fering with the regular routine of services 
some additions might be made that would at- 
tract even the frivolous. Of course it means 
additional work for the pastor, and perhaps 
also the trial of having an unsympathetic 
audience. But, nevertheless, the summer 
boarder is here, and a blessing may be the re- 
sult of wrestling with the problems his pres- 
ence creates, even if he does not prove to be 
an angel in disguise. 


Our church makes no special effort to attract 
“summer company’ to the church services. 
Until recently the great majority of people 
visiting here in the summer have been those 

_who had old associations or family connec- 
tions here and, as a matter of course, on Sun- 
day found their way to the church of their 
fathers or their hosts. With the opening of 
the hotel a large number came. Our relations 
with many of these were most cordial and 
pleasant. Menand women prominent in large 
churches of the cities were regular attendants 
and formed personal acquaintances that I be- 
lieve were mutually delightful. I should say 
that our church is in no sense dependent upon 
the summer boarder for spirit or sustenance and 
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therefore is no guide in the matter of utilizing 
this transient element of the population. vy. 


We have many spending their vacations 
here during summer. A great many fine peo- 
ple visit us and quite a number attend the 
different churches, but the majority of them 
take a religious vacation when they are here 
and attend no church. My experience with 
our summer visitors has always been pleasant. 
We do not make any ‘special effort” to at- 
tract them to church, for we make a special 
effort every Sunday to make the services at- 
tractive. Iam sorry to say that spontaneous 
help from our summer visitors has been some- 
what wanting. It would delight me much to 
have some of our good Christian friends more 
helpful in the Master’s work during their stay 
here, and Jeave us a little of the religious 
warmth of their home churches. x. 


Our place differs probably from most other 
places in regard to summer visitors. Those 
who come here are largely from the very 
wealthy classes of the Middle States, own or 
rent magnificent cottages, and come to spend 
a long season as one of their permanent homes. 
The floating hotel class is comparatively 
small. The New England “cottage” class is 
also quite small. The almost general religious 
element (and it is quite large) is either Episco- 
pal or Presbyterian. It is fashionable here 
among the cottagers to go to church, at least 
Sunday morning. Very largely by the aid of 
this class—almost all Presbyterians—the Con- 
gregational church here owns a spacious and 
most beautiful church. This is completely 
filled during the summer, as is also the large 
Episcopal church. These visitors regard these 
churches as their religious homes, and very 
largely bear the expense of their maintenance. 
We have among our worshipers a few Congre- 
gational families—but very few. Many of the 

- Presbyterians are ready to help, both with 
money and often in social meetings. I regret 
to say that the Congregationalists do not seem 
to feel much responsibility or zeal in either 
of these lines, with one or two exceptions. Of 
course we have a large class of irreligious 
peoplein both our permanentand our transient 
summer guests. Sunday is sadly desecrated 
by these with both business and dissipations, 
And the example thus set.is taken up by many 
of our people—especially the young—and 
proves sadly demoralizing. Our own citizens 
too often copy the bad traits of the worst classes 
and overlook all the noble qualities of the 
Christian. Too many seem to think that 
the license of the visitors should be their 
law and habits of life all the rest of the 
year. So they seek to imitate the fun—the 
dissipation, dancing, card-playing and attend- 
ant- revelries ail through the winter. The 
mass of the people hardly get restored some- 
what from the demoralization of one season 
before another season is upon them. Thus, 
-while we have many favorable results from 
our summer people in church and village life, 
we have many others that make exceedingly 
discouraging work for family prosperity, for 
social purity and seriousness or for church 
life and progress. We have so much among 
our young people of aping the worst features 
of the worst classes that the fight for virtue, 
truth and religion is a hard one. And yet the 
general testimony is that the place is improv- 
ing each year, but there are vast stages yet to 
realize before we shall be ready for themillen- 
nium. NG 


I am glad that some one is beginning to 
study the relation of the summer boarder to 
the church. Wise words spoken frequently 
to those who are to be ‘‘ summer . boarders ”’ 
might, it is to be hoped, help to counteract 
certain present evil influences. 

I doubt if the summer Christian (!) realizes 
how depressing is his lack of interest in the 
Christian life of the community he visits. 
During the several years I have been here we 
have rarely had more than one or two strang- 
ers at a prayer meeting, and often none, 
though hundreds have been in town. Even 
ministers who come here do not seek out the 
mid-week meeting very often. During seven 
years I have had but one minister help me all 
he could. He came every time and always 
spoke and helped us immensely. The perma- 
nent residents, that is those who have houses 
here which they occupy summer after sum- 
mer, never come to the mid-week meeting. 
Some of them are officers in the church in 
their homes. They attend church on Sunday. 
Their children go to the dances and entertain- 
ments. But we never see them at any service 
except that held on Sunday morning. 

I have a printed bulletin of services posted 
in our hotels and in the post office. I always 
give out a special invitation to the meetings. 
We do not attempt anything else. My church 
is some distance from the largest hotel and 
many of the people there go to the Episcopal 
church, which is nearer, still I have good 
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audiences. They help to swell our benevo- 

lences. A half-dozen hire pews and so help to ” 
support the church. But, on the whole, the 

influence of the summer boarder, even in a 

quiet town, is not helpful but definitely harm- 

ful to the cause of Christ, by reason of the 

exhibition of lack of earnestness and fellow- 

ship, 

We may, perhaps, be peculiarly at a disad- 
vantage here because very few Congregation- 
alists come here. Our visitors are generally 
Presbyterians or Episcopalians. I am sorry 
to say that those among our summer péople 
who have done most for the place have: been 
Episcopalians. And the same thing I have 
noted elsewhere. Congregationalists are, I 
fear, not as loyal to their own church, not as 
anxious to help brethren of their own faith as 
are men who belong to other bodies. This is 
my impression from afew years of observation. 
I may be wrong. ; 

It has often seemed to me that city pastors 
have a chance to overcome this difficulty if 
they understood the situation and impressedy 
upon their people that here is a good chance 
to show their practical Christian sympathy 
and earnestness. Still, I don’t know._ I pre- 
sume lack of earnestness. here is only a con- 
tinuation of lack of earnestness at home. 

You ask ‘‘ how much spontaneous help”? we 
have received. Financially a little every year 
for value received in use of pews. Spiritually 
in our meetings perhaps a half-dozen during 
my life here have come and spoken to us a 
word of fraternal greeting. Ze 


A NEW METHOD IN EVANGELISTIC 
WORK AMONG COUNTRY CHURCHES. 

Evangelist A. T. Reed, in connection with 
revival services in West Williamsfield,. O., 
conducted on June 6 an “evangelistic: field 
day,” in which six neighboring country 
churches joined— Wayne, Kinsman, Williams- 
field, Gustavus, Andover and West Andover. 
About 300 were present. The services con- 
tinued from 9 A.M. to 3,30 P.M., with an hour 
at noon for a social and a basket lunch, the 
program announcing, ‘‘ Lemonade for all the 
only secular bait.’’ There were no sermons, 
but seasons of prayer were interspersed with 
testimonies, Scripture verses, Bible readings, 
singing by soloists and quartettes from differ- 
ent churches and fifteen-minute talks by min- 
isters, laymen and women on the general 
topic Christ Our Life, with such sub-topics as 
More Life in Our Homes, More Life in Our 
Sunday Schools, in Our Singing and Choirs, 
in Our Prayer Meetings, in the Pulpit, in the 
Church. There was a tonic spiritual atmos- 
phere and an entire absence of machinery, 
formalism and conventionalities, and at the 
close more than a hundred persons testified in 
afew minutes to the great spiritual profit of 
the gathering. The farmers left their farm 
work though it was a very busy time for 
them, and bore testimony that they were 
blessed and glad they came. This unconven- 
tional form of fellowship meeting is a new 
thing in Ohio, if not ‘“‘ under the sun,’ and its 


-unqualified success in attendance and spir- 


itual power is sufficient evidence that Mr. 
Reed has been divinely guided in introducing 
this feature into evangelistic work among the 
country churches at a time of year when good 
roads and pleasant weather make it possible 
for people to come together from neighboring 
towns. I. W. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The morning service at Berkeley Temple last-Sun- 
day was wholly filled by the exercises of Children’s 
Day. The Boys’ Brigade was present in uniform 
and there was a special choir of children in addition 
to the regular quartette and chorus. One of the 
most interesting features was the examination of 
about twenty children who graduated from the pri- 
mary department and received diplomas. The pas- 
tor, Rey. C. A. Dickinson, made his short sermon 
an address to this graduating class.—At Central 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Rev. J. E. Tuttle, pastor, 
twenty-three children were baptized. 


Seventy-fifth anniversaries are not common even 
among Sunday schools in this vicinity, and the suc- 
cessful exercises in the Second Church in Dor- 
chester last Sunday fittingly commemorated the 
passing of three-quarters of a century. One of the 
three surviving original members of the school 
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was present, as were also five of the men who have 
officiated as superintendents. 


Fifty-one babies between three months and five 
years of age were present at the Baby Supper given 
by the Pilgrim Foreign Mission Band of Central 
Church, Chelsea, on a recent afternoon. Each baby 
is a member of the band and brought a box of pen- 
nies. 


The Cambridge Congregational Club met last 
Monday evening at the Colonial Club, and after 
dinner discussed The Defects in Present Methods 
of Instruction in Sunday Schools. - Rev. F. H. Smith 
opened the debate with a pungent, suggestive paper. 
Rev. Messrs. I. W. Sneath, D. N. Beach and Charles 

; Webster, Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard and Messrs. 
W. H. Emerson and G. P. Morris added practical 
suggestions. The report of the outlook committee, 
made by Rev. Charles Olmstead, showed that the 
churches of the city were alive to the needs of their 
respective communities and alert in adopting new 
methods. 

Massachusetts. 

Eliot Church, Newton, last Friday evening voted 
to disapprove of the plan of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation to support a ministerial bureau and de- 
clines to pay any assessment for that purpose. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Andover Associ- 
ation, June7, the two candidates whose examination 
had been continued from the meeting of the previ- 
ous week were thoroughly examined and unani- 
mously approved to preach. One other candidate 
also appeared and was approved, making sixteen 
in all from the middle class of the seminary. 


The ministers of the Essex North and South As- 
sociations inaugurated the pleasant fashion last year 
of having a ‘Ladies’ Day” and the arrangement 
proved so enjoyable that a similar gathering was 
held this year with the North Church, Newbury- 
port, June 6. The exercises consisted of a morning 
with the poets, a paper on Burns being read by Rey. 
G.W. Christie, on Tennyson by Rey. J. W. Buckham, 
on Whittier by Prof. I. N. Carleton and on Lucy 
Larcom by Miss F..J. Dyer; dinner together at a 
hotel, followed by two papers on the Truth and Error 
in Faith Healing by Rev. Messrs. H. R. McCartney 
and W. E. Strong, and finally a delightful open car 
excursion to the historic Parker River. Rey. C. bh. 
Rice as moderator and Rey. C. P. Mills as host 
helped to make the occasion pleasurable. 


The annual festival of the Worcester Congrega- 
tional Ciub was held last Monday evening. A large 
number of ladies and invited guests were present. 
Addresses were delivered by Rey. Percy S. Grant, 
Rev. C. L. Thompson, D. D., and Hon. George F. 
Hoar on The Modern Parish.—tThe Ministers’ Meet- 
ing had Infant Baptism for its subject——Imman- 
uel Church was organized with a membership of 
eighty-eight. Forty-two were from Piedmont, the 
mother church, but most of them had united with 
the church from the branch. The covenant of the 
pastor and the church was taken from the Congrega- 
tionolist of last montb, from a report of an installa- 
tion in Piantsville, Ct. The outlook for the new 
church is full of promise. 


Maine. 


Rev. S.S. York is to confine his work for the Ox- 
ford Conference Mission to the Magalloway region 
in connection with Erroll and Dummer, N.H. The 
work opens encouragingly. 


H. J. Lord of Bowdoin College is to supply at 


Medway, W.S. Randall of Andover at Denmark and © 


J.B. Lewis, also of Andover, at Abbot Village for 
the summer. 


With devotion to the cause of city evangelization 
Rev. A. H. Wright of the St. Lawrence Street 
Church, Portland, has again begun open air preach- 
ing in the eastern portion of the city. This is the 
twelfth consecutive summer in which this work 
has been carried on under his leadership, with the 
co-operation of the other pastors of all denomina- 
tions. The Second Parish Church fraternally gave 
the Friends, during their annual convention in 
Portland, the exclusive use of its house of worship 

. Sunday last, and pastor and people became visitors 
at the services of their guests. Several of the 
Quaker clergymen preached by invitation, also, in 
other pulpits of the city. 


Bangor Seminary observed its seventy-fourth 
anniversary, June 7. in the Hammond Street 
Church, beginning with a fine address by Dr. 
A. McKenzie of Cambridge before the Rhetorical 
Society the preceding evening. The following day 
was devoted to the examination of the different 
classes, an inaugural address by Prof. C. EB. Beck- 
with and the graduation of the thirteen seniors. 
One of them, Herbert M. Allen of Harpoot, was 
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ordained on Thursday and will engage in mission 
work in Turkey. The year shows satisfactory re- 
sults in all departments. 


New Hampshire. 


A council called in April, 1892, at Penacook de- 
clined to ordain Mr. E. G. Spencer, the pastor-elect 
of the church, mainly on the ground that he refused 
to accept the prevalent belief of Congregationalists 
concerning the future of the impenitent. He then 
declined to subscribe to the Creed of 1883 or that of 
the Penacook church on this point. Atanadjourned 
meeting June 7 the same year the council again re- 
fused to ordain Mr. Spencer, affirming, however, 
that its action was not based entirely on his views, 
which were expressed in somewhat different terms 
than at the first meeting, but on the opposition of a 
considerable minority of the church to his installa- 
tion. A council was again called last week, June 
8, comprising the churches of the previous council 
and several others. This body, after extended ex- 
amination of Mr. Spencer, voted unanimously “that 
this council approve of the choice of the church 
and co-operate with it in the ordination and in- 
stallation of Mr. Edward G. Spencer as its pastor.” 
We learn that to this last council Mr. Spencer de- 
clared that he is not a Universalist, and that, while 
he holds the idea of possible repentance in the 
world to come as ‘‘an inconspicuous theory,” he 
has never preached it, and does not expect ever to 
bring it forward in his public teaching. 


Vermont. 


Rutland Conference met at Pittsford June 6, 7. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. G. W. Phillips, 
D.D. The office of deacons was discussed and Rev. 
F. F. Lewis and Dr. W. A. Duncan spoke upon Sun- 
day school work. 

The church in Brandon, Rev. W.S. Smart, D.D., 
pastor, has recently cleared itself of a debt of $1,300 
incurred by repairs two years ago.—Students in 
Dartmouth College hold services Sunday afternoons 
in two school districts in Norwich. 


Addison County Conference called out a large , 


attendance at New Haven June 2,3. All but two of 
its twelve churches have pastors. The membership 
was reported as about the same asa yearago. The 
general topic discussed was The Work of the Local 
Church, with such sub-topics as The Preaching 
Needed, The Hearing Needed, The Midweek Meet- 
ing, Fellowship, The Sunday. School, Y.P.S.C. £., 
Resisting the Kncroachments of Intemperance and 
Missionary Work. All the pastors and a number 
of laymen participated, and addresses were also 
made by Supt. C. H. Merrill, Mrs. W. J. Van Patten, 
Mrs. Joseph Ward of South Dakota and Rey. James 
Barton of Turkey. 


Two young women from Northfield Training 
School have been engaged by the Addison County 
Y.P.S.C.E. Union to do evangelistic work in the 
county similar to that done under the direction of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society. They 
have begun work. 


At the Washington County Conference resolutions 
were unanimously adopted against Chicago in favor 
of showing disapproval of Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair by remaining away, and urging the 
withdrawal of the Congregational exhibit as well as 
the refusal of the Congregational churches to par- 
ticipate in the Parliament of Religions. 


Bhode Island. 


The event of the week, denominationally, was the 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the Newman 
Church, East Providence. The daughters, grand- 
daughters and great-granddaughters of the venera- 
ble church were there in good numbers while she 
called to remembrance “former days. The audi- 
torium, which was filled with a patient audience for 
nearly five hours, was tastefully decorated with 
flags and flowers. The historical address, by the 
beloved pastor, Rev. L. Z. Ferris, was listened to 
with interest. Going back as it did to 1643, it 
brought the audience into refreshing contact with 
Plymouth Rock. The passages recounting the en- 
counters with King Philip, as well as the lighter 
ones referring to Father Barney’s experiences, kept 
the hearers spellbound. The poem was by Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell. Addresses were made by the two 
surviving former pastors, Rev. Messrs. H. E. John- 
son and L. S. Woodworth, and by Rev. Messrs. 
John Whitehill, C. D. Harp and Alexander Me- 
Gregor, representing daughters and granddaughters 


of the chutch, whilst the salutations of the Bris- - 


tol and Rhode Is!and Conferences were presented 
by Rey. Messrs. Walter Barton and F. A. Horton, 
D.D. One corner of the building was reserved for 
objects of historic interest belonging to the church. 
Hére could be seen a chair in which, it is said, King 
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Philip sat, and communion cups with the dents of 
the centuries upon them yet fragrant with the asso- 
ciations of saints gone on before. 


Connecticut. 

The church in Woodbridge, the hill town over- 
looking New Haven, celebrated its 150th anniver- 
sary June 7. The exercises have been postponed 
a few months on account of extensive repairs which 
have been made upon the meeting house. It was 
painted, slated, frescoed, carpeted, newly furnished 
and a fine new pipe organ was put in. Nearly all 
the ministers from the city and vicinity were there, 
besides many laymen. The program contained a 
historical sermon by the pastor, Rey. S. P. Marvin, 
and addresses by Mr. T. R. Trowbridge, Rev. Messrs. 
H. H. Morse, Newman Smyth, D.D., E. §S. Lines, 
J.E. Twitchell, D.D., W. W. McLane, D,D., H. W. 
Hunt, W.J. Mutch, W.T. Reynolds, J. L. Willard, 
D.D., and A. D. Stowell, a former pastor. Mr. Mar- 
vin has been pastor for twenty-eight years and is 
still hale, genial and successful. Four pastorates in 
this church cover two-thirds of its entire history. 
The Woodbridge hills are growing in favor with 
summer residents and the outlook is very hopeful. 


A council called by the church in Yale University, 
June 8, ordained Mr. Sumantrao Vishnu Karmarkar 
of Bombay, India. He is the first Hindu Brahman 
ever ordained to the Christian ministry in America. 
He graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1892, 
and his wife has taken a degree in medicine. To- 
gether they will soon return to labor in the mission 
fields at home. 


The church building at Branford has been under- 
going repairs for the last six weeks. The audience- 
room is being completely renovated and will soon 
be ready for use. This work has been carried on 
principaily by the women’s societies. A reception 
was given the new pastor, Rev. T. S. Devitt, and 
wife, in the church parlors, June 6. 


In connection with the Children’s Day services in 
Wolcott, Rey. H. M. Kellogg baptized twenty-five 
infants. 


The First Church, Colchester, has just issued a 
manual, the first complete edition in fifty years. A 
new and distinctive feature of the book is the list 
of children who have been recently baptized. 
Among other interesting events of last Children’s 
Day seventeen little people were baptized by the 
pastor. 


The New Haven Central Association of Ministers 
held its annual meeting June 6 at the chapel of the 
pleasant shore suburb of Woodmont. It was agreed 
on all hands to have been the most enjoyable meet- 
ing which the association has held in many years. 
A dinner served by the women of the chapel, fol- 
lowed by along list of brief and spicy toasts anda 
stroll,upon the beach made an occasion which the 
ministers and their wives will long remember. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The Bushwick Avenue Church, Brooklyn, has ap- 
pointed a building committee, the present chapel 
being inadequate for the growing work. The 
chairman, Hon. M. Snydam, has already given $15,- 
000 and is ready to give $10,000 more, the only con- 
dition being that the church shall be a memorial to 
his daughter.—tThe presentation at Pilgrim Chapel 
of the work done by the New York Port Society 
among the sailors was rendered graphic by the sing- 
ing of a choir of converted sailors and by the testi- 
monies of several, one of whom was a Russian.— 
Five hundred Swedes were present at the laying of 
the corner stone of their new church building, 
which is to take the place of the frame building 
recently torn down. After prayer by the pastor, 
Rey. A. L. Anderson, the corner stone was laid 
by Rey. Dr. Roberts. The structure will be two 
stories high, witha gable roof and steeple ninety- 
fivefeethigh. Buffbrick with terra cotta.and brown 
stone trimmings will be used. The cost will be $28,- 
000. The auditorium will seat 800 and the Sunday 
school room on the second floor will accommodate 
450 scholars. The building will be ready for use next 
November. 5 

Pennsylvania. 

A congregation which tested to the fullest extent 
the seating capacity of the church building at Le 
Raysville assembled, May 28, to listen to the closing 
sermon in the pastorate of Rey. T. S. Devitt. The 
congregations, with all lines of church work, have 
grown tapidly during a pastorate of less than two 
years and the finances have teen in better shape 
than usual. Funds are now nearly collected for the 
erection of a chapel. As a token of esteem the 
Cornet Band gave Mr. Devitt a serenade on the even- 
ing before his departure. The closing scene was 
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the marriage of the pastor to Miss Kate F. Buck, a 
member of his church, after which they left for 
_ Branford, Ct., their new field of labor. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


The Brecksville church, under the leadership of 
Rey. W. C. Rogers, has started three branch Sunday 
schools in district schoolhouses in outlying parts of 
the township. 


The church in Ironton, which has one of the finest 
buildings in the State but which is somewhat iso- 
lated from Congregational fellowship because of its 
location, celebrated its twenty-first birthday by a 
«‘majority anniversary,” May 29. Rey. W. B. Marsh 
has proved himself a wise leader in business matters, 
and the church rejoices in the clearing of its float- 
- ing debt and the debt on its parsonage. At the an- 
hhiversary addresses were made by Rey. J. L. Collier, 
Rev. W: H. Warren and Rey. R.S. Lindsay, a former 
pastor. 


Rey. M. L. Berger, D.D., of Park Church, Cleve- 
Jand, has returned from a three months’ vacation in 
California much improved in health. The church 
continued his salary and supplied the pulpit during 
his absence, and on his return he finds the new 
building nearly ready for dedication—The Con- 
gregational City Missionary Society is holding en- 
thusiastic business meetings. It has joined with 
the congregation of the Detroit Street Mission in 
calling Rey. H. A. N. Richards to the pastorate of 
the mission. Three new fields are now being thor- 
oughly canvassed under the direction of Rev. Nor- 
man Plass.—The ministers at their June meeting 
listened to three minute reports of the recent State 
Association meeting. Dr. Brand’s position on the 
Preaching of Women called out the most discussion. 
Dr. Leavitt reported the Home Missionary Meeting 
at Saratoga, and there was universal approval of 
the change of the society’s name. 


Illinois. 


The Second Church, Springfield, Rev. F. E. Hall, 
pastor, has enjoyed an exceptionally prosperous 
year. Its growth is not alone in a largely increased 
membership; it has made rapid advance along 
every line of Christian work and influence. It is 
recognized in the community as a strong factor of 
social and religious progress. “Mr. Hall is also act- 
ing pastor of the Third Church, which is a prosper- 
ous mission.—The church in Rosemond recently 
enjoyed a week’s visit from Rey. H. D. Wiard, and 
was greatly cheered and strengthened thereby._— 
Thirty-four members have been received by the 
church in Wyandotte in seven months, twenty-five 
on confession. 


The church in Kangley, organized a little more 
than a year ago under the auspices of the State 
H.M.S., dedicated its neat house of worship June 
4, The service was conducted by Rey. W. H. Chand- 
ler, home missionary evangelist. The people con- 
tributed $164 to pay last bills. This is the only 
church organization in that community of 1,100 in- 
habitants, and furnishes a fair example of the way 
in which Congregational home missionary societies 
multiply churches. At the close of the Sunday 
services the church and congregation voted their 
hearty thanks to the linois H. M.S. for the help 
bestowed in the establishment of this church. Its 
influence is felt throughout the entire community. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois H. M.S., recently 
held, was large and interesting. The usual reports 
were presented and carefully considered. Contri- 
butions to home missions from the State amounted 
to $46,944; amount appropriated within the State 
$25,522; applied to national work, $16,719. The plan 
of national home missionary work, including the 
changes suggested and adopted by the convention 
in New York, was heartily approved. 


Michigan. 

Rev. W. C. Stiles of Jackson, in a printed com- 
munication to his people, answers the question 
whether he intends to visit the fair by saying in 
substance that he does not desire to patronize ex- 
tortion and fraud and that he will not do business 
with highwaymen. 

Wisconsin. 

The work at La Crosse has grown until a pastor’s 
assistant is required. Miss Rick, a teacher in the 
public schools, has been employed. Two mission 
schools are connected with the church. 


The church in Genesee celebrated its semi-centen- 
nial June 4. Rey. J. K. Kilbourn, the pastor, gave 
a historical discourse, then, after a bountiful colla- 
tion, addresses, letters and reminiscences filled a 
long session. Mr. Andrew T. Sherman, the only 
survivor of the original eighteen members, was able 
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to come from his home near Chicago. Mrs. Jane H. 
Hollingsworth, who was present as a child at the 
organization, gave her recollections of the occasion. 
Rev. C. W. Camp, pastor in the early years, took 
part. Rev. L. Clapp, who preached the sermon at 
the dedication of the church forty-two years ago, 
attended and many friends from neighboring par- 
ishes participated in the services. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The church in Manson, Rev. W. H. Stubbins, pas- 
tor, is gathering funds for a new house of worsbip 
to cost about $10,000.—At Niles, a country neigh- 
borhood in Mitchell County, where Mr. T. L. Read, 
a Chicago student, is supplying, there have been 
within the last month about twenty hopeful con- 
versions. These results accompanied special meet- 
ings conducted by Rey. N. L. Packard. Mr. Pack- 
ard is now holding meetings at Stillwater, an out- 
station supplied by Rey. W. R. Smith of Orchard. 

Minnesota. 

Rey. B. Fay Mills has held a week’s meetings at 
Northfield with the result of a profound awakening 
in the town and college. Numbers have signed 
cards expressing the desire to begin the Christian 
life.——The little church at Groveland has enjoyed 
a season of religious interest under its new pastor, 
Rey. E. E. Rogers, and ten have united with it. 


Minnesota Valley Conference held its meeting at 
Hancock, June 6-8. Topics discussed were The 
Multiplication of Churches in Small Towns, The 
Church and Young Men, The Gospel of Four Hun- 
dred Years Ago, The Gospel of Today, The Spirit 
of Congregationalism and Save America To Save 
the World. Many of the churches reported re- 
vivals, several pastors having assisted in different 
churches. This conference, a few years ago so 
discouraged that it thought of uniting with some 
other conference, was never more prosperous than 
today. 


The little church at Manchester, greatly depleted 
by removals, has received several new members 
and taken on new life.——A branch of the West 
Dora church has been formed at Star Lake where 
alittle company has been gathered by Mr. D. E. 
Armitage of West Dora.. 


Rey. R. H. Battey is preaching at Stephen, Mentor 
and Fertile, three pastorless churches in the Red 
River region. The Mentor church is completing its 
building. 

North Dakota. 

The Wahpeton Conference held a three days’ ses- 

sion of interest and profit at Dwight, May 31. This 


is the smallest of the three conferences in the south- 


eastern part of the State. Excellent papers were 
read and Rey. William Edwards preached the ser- 
mon. Fargo College and its needs and splendid op- 
portunity were discussed earnestly. An excellent 
woman’s missionary meeting anda Y. P.S.C. E. 
evening were among the best features of the con- 
ference. J.L. Williamson and L. C, Grant were ap- 
proved to preach one year. 


The Jamestown Conference met at Carrington 
June 6,7. Rey. A. A. Doyle preached the sermon. 
Fargo College, the home missionary and Sunday 
school work of the conference were discussed, also 
a paper on The Church—What It Stands For. Two 
Indian churches, the largest in the conference, were 
reported from Fort Berthold and Fort Yates. The 


address on the Boys’ Brigade and the woman’s mis- 


sionary meeting, led by the State secretary, Mrs. S. 
Daggett, who is visiting the churches in this wot of 
the State, were points of interest. 


Rey. C. H. Phillips completed eight years of work 
at Cummings and Buxton June 1. Two churches 
organized, two houses of worship and a parsonage 
built and $20,000 for Fargo College contributed from 
his field are some of the good things well done. 

South Dakota. 

Rev. C. M. Daley organized a promising Sunday 
school at South Whitewood May 28. It will be trib- 
utary to the Lake Preston church.— A home depart- 
ment has been formed in connection with the Sun- 
day school at Yankton and is in successful oper- 
ation. 


During the thirteen months since the beginning 
of Rev. A. E. Thomson’s pastorate at Yankton there 
has been no special revival season, but systematic 
evangelistic work has been kept up throughout the 
year. At the close of the Sunday evening service, 
at which there is always a gospel sermon, cards are 
frequently distributed to be signed by those who 
desire henceforth to lead a Christian life. A short 
after meeting is often held. The cards have a space 
for ‘“ church preference ”’ and if some other denomi- 
nation is indicated it is promptly sent to the pastor 
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of that church. As there is a great deal of travel 
through Yankton many persons have thus been 
reached who were subsequently received into other 
churches, but the additions to the Yankton church 
have been distributed evenly through the year; more 
have been gained than is common in cases where 
the evangelistic work is all packed into a few weeks 
and with less exhausting effect on the energies of 
the church. A Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
has been formed. During the spring months the 
pastor has preached a series of expository sermons 
on the First Epistle of John, the congregation be- 
ing furnished with printed analyses of each chapter. 


Rey. S. F. Huntley, recently called to the pastor- 
ate of Wessington Springs and adjacent churches, 
is on the ground. A movement is on foot looking 
toward the immediate erection of a much needed 
parsonage. 


Utah. 


It is a significant fact that the new church in 
Sandy was gathered chiefly through the efforts of 
women, fifteen of its sixteen members are women, 
the delegates sent from three churches to the or- 
ganizing council were women and for the, present it 
is to be under the charge of Miss M. L. Nichol, 
formerly a N. W. E. C. worker. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BERLE, Theodore P., Audover Seminary, to North Ch., 
Woburn, J Mass. Accepts. 

lp e ediine Henry A., Valley City, N. D., to Ayalon, Cal. 

ecepts. 

BUSWELL, James O., accepts position as evangelist of 
the Wisconsin H. M. S.,and will be located at Beloit. 

COWAN, John W., acce ts vall to Oregon City, Ore. 

CUMMINGS, John M., unlap, Io.,to Shelaon. Accepts. 

oar? Ernest C., Lay College, Revere, to Post Mills, 


DEAN, William N. T., Oxford, Mass., to Woodstock, Ct. 

DEKAY, George H., to permanent. pastorate Tulare, 
Cal. Acce epts 

ey ot William L. , accepts call to Zion Ch., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

FLEMING, Edward F., Winthrop, N. Y., to Santa Anna, 
Cal. ‘Accepts. 

GRIFFIS, William E., accepts call to Ithaca, N. Y. 

HARLOW, Reuben W., Rose Creek, Minn.,to Minneiska. 

HARRIS, 6. J., Lay College, Revere, to Windham, Vt., 
for one year. 

JONES, John E., Inkster, N. D., to Oberon for six months, 
Accepts. 

LUND, C. W., Lay College, Revere, to Auburn, N. H., 
for one year. 

MORSE, Alfred L., to Necedah, Wis. Accepts. 

PAUL, Benjamin , Chicago Seminary, to Pilgrim Ch., 
Mound City, lll. Accepts. 

PETTIBONH, Charles H., Southbridge, Mass., to Boule- 


vard Ch., Denver, Col. 

PRENTISS, George F., West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
to engage in Y. P. S. 6. E. work in Washington. 

RICHARDS, Howard A. N,, Ashtabula Harbor, O., to 
city mission, Cleveland. 

ROSS, Cyril, Lay College, Revere, to Jordan, Minn. 

ROUTLIFFE , Charles i. , accepts cail to Granite Falls, 
Minn. 

SEARLES, George R., Cooperstown, N.D., to Inkster 
and Orr, Accepts. A 

SHAW, George W., Howard, S.D., to Iroquois. Ac- 
cepts. 

SMITH, Zwingle H., to Howard, 8. D. Accepts. 

SPENCER, John TX Oberlin Seminary, to Mt. ee 
Idaho. Accepts 

STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., Kaukauna, Wis., to First 
Ch. Springfield, il 

THOMPSON, Carl, Gates College, to West Cedar Valley 
and Park, Neb. "Accepts. 

THOMPSON, Samuel, accepts call to West Newfield, 


Me. 
WOODRUFF, Alfred E., Norwalk, O., to La Grange St. 
and Birmingham Chur ches, Toledo. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ALLEN, Herbert M., o. June oe angor, Me. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. S. Sewall, D.D., and #. B. Denio and 
Prot. H. L. Chapman. 

BOWEN: Henry M.,i. June 6, Braddock, Pa. Sermon 

Rev. °C. H. Richards, D. D.; ; other parts by Rev. 
ae H. A. L. King, W. T. Sutherland, J. H. Baus- 
man and T. W. Jones, D. D. 

BROWN, Sherman W., @. June 6, Spencer, Mass. Parts 
by Rey. Messrs. Daniel Merriman, D. DA Weave ws 
Davis, D.D., I, L. Willcox, A. H. Coolidge and J. F. 
Gaylord. 

CLAFLIN, Arthur H., 7. June 7, Allegheny, Pa. 

CLANCY, Judson V. >t May 23, Union Ch., South Wey- 
mouth, Mass. Sermon by Rey. F. A. Horton, D. D.; 
ees r parts by Rev. Messrs. F. A. Warfield, J. M. Dick~ 

. D., W. H. Bolster and F. W. Merrick. 

DICKINSON. George R., 7. June 6, First Ch., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Lo. Sermon by Rey. A. L. Frisbie, D. D.; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. M. A. Bullock, D. “10S and B. RF, 

oller. 

DODGE, George §., i. June 8, Lbnmanuel Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. Sermon by Rey. Archibald McCullagh, D. Dz; 
other ee by Rey. Messrs. J. E. Dodge, W. V. W. 
Davis, D. D., A. Z. Conrad, D. D., Bldridge ‘Mix, DID; 
E. W. ’ppailids and Sidney Crawford. 

JELINCK, John, o. June 8, First Slavic Ch., Braddock, 


Pa. 

KARMARKAR, Suan V., 0. June 8, New Haven, 
Ct. Sermon by Rev. R. A. Hume; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. E. S. Hume, J. EH. Abbott and Samuel 
Harris, D. D. 

MORROW, Cornelius W., i. June 6, Second Ch., Nor- 
wich, Ct. Sermon by Rev. J. H. Twichell; other 

arts by Rev. Messrs. C. A. Northrop, A. F. Pierce, 
FT ewelion Pratt, D.D., and W.S. Palmer, D. D. 

PEASE, Charles HS 0. June 1, East Hartland, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. A. L. "Golder; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Dighton Moses, T. S. Robie, G. E. Lincoln and Augus- 
tus Alvord. 

SPENCER, Edward G., 0. June 7, Penacook, N. H. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. W. J. Tucker, D.D., 0. F. Ropes and 
Cyrus Richardson, D. D. 


Besignations. 
CRANE, Edward P., DeWitt, Io. 
HINCKLEY, Abby R., Riceville and Saratoga, Io. 
JONES, William, Eldon, lo 

Dismissions. 


ae! Francis J., Second Ch., Amherst, Mass.s 
une 1, 
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Churches Organized. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Io., Bethany, recognized June 5. 
Forty-three members. 

CHICAGO, One Hundredth St., June 4. Nineteen mem- 
bers. 

EL PASO, Tex., May 28. Seventeen members. 

ETIWANDA, Cal., May 26. Sixteen members. 

SANDY Utah, May 16. Sixteen members. 

STAR LAKE, Minn., May 25. Seven members. x 

WORCESTER, Mass., Immanuel, Juve 8, Eighty-eight 
members. 

Miscellaneous. 


BADGER, Alfred §S., lately of Hampton, Io., has re- 
moved to Lansing, Mich. 

BRUCE, Charles R., and wife, Hull, Io., on the fifth 
anniversary of their marriage, received from the 
Columbian Club, ef which Mr. Bruce is president, a 
handsome solid oak bedroom set and extension table. 

COQUILLETTE, William E., and wife, Roodhouse, IIL, 
were cheered, June 1, by a “visit”? from their people, 
who left material tokens of their esteem. 

HATT, Thomas, Lay College, Revere, is to supply at 
‘Outer Long Island, Me., during the summer. i 

LURTON, F. E., Carleton College, will supply at Taopi 
and Rose Creek, Minn., for the summer. 

TANNER, Allan A., a recent graduate of Chicago Semi- 
nary, has begun work at Rico, Col. 

THAYER, Henry O., Limington, Me., was thrown from 
his carriage recently and was somewhat injured. 

THOMAS, Charles N., who has just returned from 
studies in Germany, will supply for three months at 
West Burlington with a view to permanent settlement. 

WEEDEN, William O., and wife, of Upper Montclair 
N.J., were pleasantly surprised at a recent social 
gathering of parishioners by generous gifts, given in 
honor of their fifth wedding anniversary. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 
A house has been purchased in Bangor, Me., for a 
kindergarten where the children of the poor can be 
taught. ‘A nursery will be provided where mothers 


who go from home to work may have their children 
cared for during the day. 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union is pre- 
paring a list of clergymen of all denominations who 
expect to be in Boston during any ofthe time in 
July, August and up to Sept. 15. In former years 
this list has been of great service to families and 
individuals who need the services of clergymen. 
Clergymen will confer a favor and do good by aid- 
ing in the completion of this list. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A Chinese Christian Endeavor Society has been 
formed in Chicago. 

More than thirty members of floating societies 
had part in the naval review at New York. 

A result of the organization of a society in the 
barracks at London, Ont., has been the conversion 
of a Roman Catholic and of an atheist. 

The societies in Japan now number about thirty, 
with a membership between 300 and 350. A flour- 
ishing society in the Doshisha does good work 
among non-Christian students. Rev. T. Harada of 
Tokyo, now in charge of the Japanese work, has in 
his church a society that when it was two or three 
months old raised by a concert about two hundred 
dollars to pay off a debt on the church building. 

During the five weeks that Dr. Clark spent in 
Turkey he gave thirty-one addresses before audi- 
ences of those that spoke Turkish, Armenian and 
Greek. An urgent invitation from Monastir, Mace- 
donia, he was obliged to decline in order to press on 
to Spain. As illustrating the conditions existing in 
Turkey it is stated that Endeavorers there find it 
imprudent to wear badges; the room in which the 
Yozgat Society meets was saturated with kerosene 
and set on fire; and the society at Gedik Pasha is 
obliged to use literature prepared by the cyclostyle 
because the printing of Endeavor documents is not 
allowed. One who went to meet Dr. Clark to escort 
him on his journey was imprisoned for three hours 
on suspicion. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


The topic discussed last Monday was The Re- 
ligious Press in Relation to Church Work and 
Life. Rey. A. E. Dunning spoke of it from the 
editor’s standpoint, showing how the religious 
paper unites the home with the church in their 
interests, exalting public worship, encourag- 
ing the social life of the church, keeping evan- 
gelical doctrines before the people in varied 
forms, and fostering the relations which 
strengthen the confidence of the people and 

, pastor in each other. The speaker also dwelt 
on the influence of the religious newspaper 
in promoting the fellowship, of the denomina- 
tion, directing and stimulating its common 
work and in giving the Christian conception 
of important movements in the whole king- 
dom of God. 

Rev. J. M. Dutton, from the pastor’s point 
of view, told what the pastor wants in his 
religious paper. It should be a bulletin of 
the current thought of the time, should pre- 


sent in column articles the substance of im- 
portant books, should discuss the methods of 
the churches and show what they are doing, 
should stand for the largest liberty of thought 
and use the widest experience in the develop- 
ment of spiritual power. It should treat the 
great problems of religious life in such a* way 
as to lift up its readers. It should give fresh 
and extended information of missionary move- 
ments, and should bring light, power, joy and 
truth into homes. It must not be combative 
in argument, but stand on broad principles in 
the manifestation of the gospel of Christ. 

Several ministers made suggestions of inter- 
est, showing what an ideal religiouwS news- 
paper is, how far it is from being realized in 
such papers as we have, and what excellent 
material for editors among ministers is still 
hidden in napkins. 


<a 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 


Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of the Andover 
House, finished last week a course of six lec- 
tures at Andover Seminary on English Social 
Reformers. 

The subject of the first lecture was John 
Wesley (1703-1791). Wesley’s evangelical re- 
vival in England, primarily religious and 
owing the character of its piety in part to 
Moravian influence, had vast results in the 
direction of social reform. It came at a time 
when influential men were largely skeptical 
and morally indifferent, if not reckless, the 
poor pauperized and debased, and vice and 
crime widespread and obtrusive. Evangeli- 
calism, by reviving the moral and religious 
life of the ‘‘ middle classes,’ gave a basis in 
the English character for large social reform, 
transformed leaders of discontent into leaders 
of religion and brought in a new type of clergy- 
men in the Church of England, besides aiming 
directly, though in a smaller way, at charity, 
the reform of prisons, the abolition of the 
slave trade and otber reforms, A wider view 
of the need of social as well as individual 
renovation would have enabled evangelical- 
ism to accomplish more than it did, but the 
strong English ethical sentiment is in no slight 
degree due to the fact that a religious revival 
came before the social movement began. 

John Howard (1729-1790) was a man deeply 
stirred by religious motives. His attention 
was turned to the condition of prisoners by 
his own treatment as a prisoner of war on 
board of a French privateer, and again by the 
actual state of English prisons which his office 
as high sheriff of Bedfordshire brought to his 
notice. Abominable and indescribably bar- 
barous moral and sanitary conditions pre- 
vailed in the prisons in which, besides the 
criminals, many innocent persons were de- 
tained. Howard investigated thoroughly the 
condition of prisons throughout England, and 
extended his observations with tireless energy 
and persistence to the prisons of the continent 
of Kurope. He made a report to Parliament, 
and was formally thanked for his public serv- 
ices. He sketched the plans for prison re- 
form which we are now working out. He 
died, however, a weary and disappointed man. 
It was only as the effect of the evangelical 
revival on public opinion was felt in- the 
twenty-five years after his death that How- 
ard’s work told in great actual results. Yet 
he had turned men to the idea that criminals 
are men and that crime can be prevented. 


Howard’s work was one of the first instances. 


of the scientific arrangement and study of 
sociological facts. 

The career of William Wilberforce (1759- 
1833) was more directly the product* of the 
evangelical revival, both in respect to his own 
personal life and because the support of re- 
ligious public opinion made his work possible. 
Up to the time of his conversion (about 1787), 
he had been a promising young statesman, 
the frjend of Pitt, a favorite in the gay society 


of London. From that time on he devoted. 


his great talents and the opportunities of 
public life first to organized resistance to 
open vice and profligacy and then to efforts 
for the suppression of the slave trade and the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies. To these 
latter efforts his energies were bent for the 
rest of his life, im company with a group of 
earnest men and in the face of strenuous oppo- 
sition, especially from the commercial classes. 
Thé work was accomplished just as Wilber- 
force died. 

In the Earl of Shaftesbury (1801-1885) the 
results of the evangelical revival worked out 
into efforts to help the needs of great classes 
in England, and in a measure to make over 
the network of social life. Entering Parlia- 
ment with the serious purpose of promoting 
public welfare, he was soon drawn into a 
series of measures for the benefit of the op- 
pressed. Those confined in insane asylums 
first attracted his sympathy, then the work- 
ers in factories. The infamous cruelty and 
rapacity of factory owners had reduced vast 
numbers of English people to the condition of 
virtual serfs,and Shaftesbury carried through, 
in spite of influential opposition, one act after 
another for the regulation of work in facto- 
ries and mines, especially with reference to 
women and children. After these reforms 
had been accomplished he devoted himself to 
all sorts of other philanthropic works, such 
as the “ragged schools,” aid to emigration, 
the bootblack brigade, the London City Mis- 
sion, the improvement of lodging houses, help 
for chimney sweeps, costermongers, seamen, 
tramps. His services were of vast conse- 
quence. The wise philanthropy of the pres- 
ent day dates back to his productive years. 

In Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) we pass from 
the evangelical movement to the Broad Church 
movement. Kingsley was influenced in his 
youth by Carlyle and Coleridge, in his later 
years was associated with F. D. Maurice. He 
undertook in his parish at Eversley to show 
how the church, as a social institution, could 
be used to help all the varied needs of men in 
a rough English farming community. He 
entered devotedly into the life of the place, 
preached on sanitary reform in time of chol- 
era, went about with medicine during the 
diphtheria scourge, organized all sorts of clubs, 
provided for education and, as a true pastor, 
reinvigorated the dying religious life of his 
parish. His work at Eversley led him into 
larger work and he became a leader among 
the ‘‘ Christian socialists,’? whose purpose was 
to promote the principle of “association,” or 
co-operation, both in commercial and all other 
departments of life. Involved in bitter con- 
troversies, he and his friends were rather 


prophets of the new era than practical reform-* 


ers. Kingsley was greater for what he was 
than for anything he did. The great service 
of the Broad Church was to bring the church 
into touch with the people and to teach it to 
assert that whatever is crushing out the lives 
of men is wrong in the nature of things. 

Like Kingsley, and unlike the preceding re- 
formers, John Ruskin (1819 ——) has been dis- 
tinctly a social reformer, demanding change in 
society until justice prevails. Ruskin’s mes- 
sage has been to show men how to fashion their 
own lives and society intoaharmony. Ruskin 
as an art critic made his supreme requirement 
in works of art the quality of sincerity, declar- 
ing that the true way to reproduce nature is, 
not by study of effects but by subtle compre- 
hension of the real meaning of the flower or 
the mountain. This led him, as he studied 
medieval architecture, to see that for noble 
work the craftsman, as well as the architect, 
must be an artist. He began to maintain that 
the best product of national life and the best 
wealth of a nation is men of high character, 
and so he became a social reformer. The lat- 
ter part of his career has-been largely taken 
up with efforts in connection with his St. 
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George’s Guild an@ in other ways which have 
given a great impulse to the English people to 
strive for a nobler form of ethical and social 


life. J. H. R. 
Sega AED 


THE JUBILEE OF THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


BY REY. M. M. G. DANA, D. D. 


nd 


This last May in the Scottish capital has been 
made memorable by the commemoration of the 
semi-centennial of the founding of the Free 
Church. An enthusiasm somewhat different in 
tone, but as intense as was evinced fifty years 
ago, has characterized this celebration. The an- 
niversary day, May 18, found the Free ‘Church 
Assembly Hall as densely crowded as was 
Tanfield Hall half a century ago when the 
first General:Assembly convened there. Time 
has allayed many of the personal feelings en- 
gendered by the disruption of the national 
kirk, and the proceedings on this occasion 
were characterized by a joyousness and grati- 
tude that seemed spontaneous and in which 
other religious bodies also gladly shared. 

Dr. Blaikie, the retiring moderator, took for 
his theme The Crown-rights of Christ, and 
affirmed with impressive eloquence that it was 
the high estimate of thése that accounted for 
the secession from the parent church. ‘ Their 
fathers,’’ said the preacher, ‘felt that they 
dared not concede authority to the powers of 
this world in that high region where Jesus’ 
name reigned in unapproachable glory and 


dignity, and seeing that certain things were’ 


acknowledged to be Czsar’s was made the pre- 
text under which Cesar was intermeddling 
with a rough hand with those spiritual things, 
they had said, ‘We will abandon all these 
things to Cesar in order that we may be free 
to render our whole allegiance to Him to 
whom God gave a name which was above 
every name.’’”? When the new moderator, Dr. 
Walter C. Smith, took the chair he soon vin- 
dicated the wisdom of the Assembly’s choice 
by a masterly address, which held the atten- 
tion of his auditors for over an hour. In it 
was deftly blended personal and pathetic 
reminiscences and the prophecies born of the 
larger, kindlier spirit now present in all the 
great households of Christian faith. He ven- 
tured to believe that the time would come 
when the national kirk, so rich in traditions 
of heroisms and martyrdoms and services 
bravely done, might be willing to part, as the 
Free Church had, with state pay and priv- 
ilege, in exchange for the fresh spiritual life 
that then would flow in upon her as a spring 
tide from‘on high. Passing to note the new 
form the old faith had assumed, he said, 
“More and more the tendency is to take the 
great formative ideas of theology directly 
from Jesus and to subordinate the words of 
the apostles to those of the Master whom they 
served,” and in closing his admirable dis- 
course he added, ‘‘ What I would fain see, 
therefore, is the abolition of our sectional wor- 
ship and a. practical realization of the brother- 
hood and fellowship of Christ, a glad con- 
sciousness that our union in Him is more and 
dearer to us than any social distinctions what- 
ever.”’ 

Telegrams of congratulation came in for ap- 
propriate notice ere the initial session closed, 
showing how wide and fraternal was the in- 
terest felt by other Christian bodies in this 
commemoration. From the Free Church of 
Bohemia, the Reformed Church of Moravia 
and the Italian Evangelical Church of Savona 


| the greetings were as significant as they were 


cordial, while the salutations of English 
churches and a letter from Mr. Gladstone re- 
vealed how general were the acknowledg- 
ments of the grand history of these first fifty 
years and how sincere were the hopes cherished 
for the future usefulness of the Free Church. 

The exhibit made was indeed a splendid 
one. In 1843 the number of ordained minis- 
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ters was 474, now it is 1,122. The income of 
the church has meanwhile advanced from 
$1,500,000 to over $3,000,000. The mission in- 
come of the undivided church in the seven 
years before the Disruption was $80,000 a year; 
that of the Free Church during its first seven 
years $175,000 annually, and now it has reached 
the average of about a half a million yearly. 

It was a noteworthy feature of this jubilee 
that the General Assembly of the Established 
Kirk, sitting at the same time in Edinburgh, 
passed a resolution full of kindly feeling, and, 
while abating not their loyalty to their own 
distinctive principles and position, acknowl- 
edged the noble service rendered to the cause 
of Christ by their daughter church. 

How different the religious situation this 
last May 18 in Edinburgh as compared with 
that memorable May 18, 1843. Surely, the 
progress of irenics is something to rejoice 
over, and all may hope that denominational 
rivalries and jealousies are soon to cease. A 
more liberal spiritis apparent also in the Free 
Church as attested by the fact that such a rep- 
resentative of the progressive school of the- 
ology as Dr. Smith is was selected as moder- 
ator for this jubilee year. Yet his address was 
marked by an earnest, evangelical tone and 
he was gratifyingly pronounced when he said: 
“While the modern church may rejoice in its 
larger intellectual liberty and its humaner 
view of God’s purpose and man’s destiny, it 
needs to guard jealously against the possi- 
bility of letting slip any of the spiritual force 
which the fathers wielded for the reclamation 
and upbuilding of men.’’ Another notewor- 
thy feature connected with this anniversary 
occasion was the address of the distinguished 
Manchester divine, Dr. McLaren. The audi- 
ence received him with prolonged cheering 
and were even stirred to a higher pitch of 
feeling by his fervid words on the subject of 
preaching and the importance of a firm grasp 
of the redemptive work and personality of 
Jesus Christ. We do not realize what enthu- 
siasm a Scotch audience can exhibit, and, more 
and better still, how the profoundest religious 
addresses awaken applause and stir with the 
tumult of high emotion the vast audiences 
always present at these stated religious as- 
semblies. The impress of its great statesman- 
like leader and preacher, Dr. Chalmers, is on 


“the Free Church and the flaming zeal and 


apostolic devotion of Duff still pervades its 
missionary operations. The sweetness of the 
Bonars lingers, too, in its constituency, to- 
gether with Guthrie’s winning humanitarian- 
ism, and its outlook was never so full of prom- 
ise as today. It has always been a church of 
great men of aggressive zeal and faith. 
pie EEE Ee n 


We do know that we may receive purifi- . 


cation from one another, that the tenderness 
and love and patience of one man act in a 
marvelous way upon another. We do not set 
ourselves deliberately to follow examples. 
The example gets the mastery over us; there 
is a life in the men who exhibit them which 
awakens life in us.—/’. D. Maurice. 


THE TRANSFORMED JOHNSTOWN. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT T. W. JONES, 


The State Association of Pennsylvania meets 
next year with the Congregational church in 
Johnstown. Previous to the flood there were 
only two English churches between Phila- 
delphia and Allegheny City. Now there is 
practically no Welsh Conference in this region 
and the Welsh paper has been abandoned. 
The flood, in a large measure, changed not 
only the physical aspect of the country but 
the moral and racial conditions. The Ameri- 
can element and the English language are 
more largely in the ascendancy than becre 
and the moral tone is higher, partly because 
of the generous gift of Mr. Carnegie of over 
$70,000 for educational purposes. 
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Johnstown today has a population larger by 
2,000 than before the flood and a wealth of 
buildings such as it never had before. It is 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
cities in Pennsylvania. I know of no town 
surrounded by more charming natural scen- 
ery, reminding one of some of the best Welsh 
landscapes. The town has broad, clean streets, 
fine lawns and, what is better than all, several 
wards of the city which were occupied by 
saloons before the flood are without any and 
the public sentiment is much higher on the 
question of temperance. It is now a safe, 
healthful, beautiful place to live in; the Cone- 
maugh and the Stony Creek, which frequently 
everflowed before, have been so cased in by 
high, strong stone walls and. broadened that 
they can never again overflow, and a railrcad 
runs through the center of the dam, which is a 
guaranty that the South Fork dam will never 
again break upon the city. 

Our beautiful and well, located church, of 
which we may be justly proud, will be in 
good condition to receive the associati:-n. 
The membership is numerically and morally 
stronger than ever before, which is due in a 
great measure to the earnest labors of the 
faithful pastor, Rev. T. A. Humphreys. 

This has been an eventful week among the 
Congregational churches of this western side 
of the State—a council to install Rey. H. M. 
Bowden at Braddock, another at Allegheny 
City to install Rev. A. H. Claflin over the 
First Church and the third to ordain Rey. 
John Jelinck, the first Slavic pastor, over the 
first Slavic church in Pennsylvania, at Brad- 
dock. These councils, which were unusuaily 
large in contiguous towns,?roused no little in- 
terest. Congregationalism was realized by 
the public to be a growing influence in the 
State. This first Slavic church, less than three 
years old, is, indeed, as Dr. Schauffler says, a 
“miracle of grace.’’ HereSwas a pastor and 
twenty-seven members profoundly spiritual 
who but a few years ago were groveling in 
ignorance, superstition and depravity. It was 
a marvel to lookjat them asg{they sang God’s 
praises and listened to divine truth in the Bo- 
hemian tongue from Dr. Schauftler, Rev. Mr. 
Jelinck of Chicago and Rey. Mr. Prucha of 
Cleveland. The examination of the pastcr, 
who was plied with questions by different 
members, called forth answers which were 
marvelous for clearness. 

Since the Welsh churchfin Johnstown has 
become mostly English, Congregational senti- 
ment has greatly increased, calling attention 
to our faith and polity. The result is a move- 
ment for the organizationfof a purely English 
church here that willgbe from the beginning 
self-supporting. It has paid certainly to save 
our Johnstown church. : 

eS A ay 

It is not in prayer only that the soul ap- 
proaches God, for it is drawn nigher Him b, 
all the higher objects"it turns to. If a poet 
will sing his noblest strain, it is into the ear 
of God he does it; if an architect will build in 
his sublimest manner, it is a house for God he 
makes. And every earnest movement of ‘he 
mind of man is upwards and to God, mak ng 
us sure of the divine presence.—Mountford. 

Ee git ES 


EDUCATION. 

— Prof. Herbert E. Greene, Ph.D., of 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., has been called 
to the collegiate chair of English in Johns 
Hopkins University. 

—— The graduating exercises of Dow Acad- 
emy, Franconia, N. H., June 8, were of gi: at 
interest. A large portrait of the founder, 
Moses Arnold Dow, was presented to tie 
institution by hisjwidow, and his son-in-law, 
Rey. G. R. W. Scott, D. D., made the address. 
Rey. F. W. Ernst, the principal, responded. 
The prosperity of the academy steadily in- 
creases. 
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— Summer university extension courses 
are to be given at Laurel Park, Mass., July 
3-13. Professors J. B. Clark and H.M. Tyler of 
Amherst, H. G. Mitchell of Boston University 
and Professors William Orr, Jr., of Springfield 
and J. H. Pillsbury of Northampton are to 
lecture on the Distribution of Wealth, Ancient 
Greek Life and Culture, The Pentateuch, 
Chemistry and Studies in Animal Life. 


— Among the encouraging signs of the 
times are the many evidences that men of 
wealth are increasingly inclined to regard 
their possessions as a trust to be administered 
in the interest of their fellowmen. An illus- 
tration in point is the summer encampment of 
the Cambridge Manual Training School sup- 
ported by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. Upon a 
beautiful island hight of Lake Winnepesaukee 
complete arrangements have been made to 
provide for a large number of boys a most 
delightful summer outing under competent 

-and thorough supervision. Every precaution 
which experience has suggested has been 
taken to secure all the advantages of outdoor 
life under circumstances which well-nigh as- 
sure perfect health and absolute safety. 


— Western Reserve University is to have 
ten new professors next year. The latest ap- 
pointment is that of Prof. Harold N. Fowler 
to the chair of Greek in the College for Women. 
Professor Fowler was graduated at Harvard 
in 1880 and afterwards studied at the Classical 
School at Athens. He received-his doctor’s 
degree at Bonnin 1885. At Harvard he taught 
for three years. Heis at present at the head 
of the Greek department of the University of 
Texas. Prof. A. L. Fuller, who has been pro- 
fessor of Greek in the College for Women since 
1889, succeeds Professor Pérrin, who has been 
called to Yale. Professor Fuller was gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth in 1885 and received his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Erlangen 
in 1888. Adelbert College will expend this 
year $3,000 in special equipment for its Greek 
department. 


—— The sixth Interdenominational Seaside 
Bible Conference is to open Aug. 11 at Asbury 
Park, N.J., and continue ten days. The cir- 
cular announces that the contention of this 
conference is that “the Bible ZS the word of 
God.”’ ‘*‘ The time and work of the conference 
will be largely devoted to the consideration of 
questions of authorship, dates and the integ- 
rity of those books of the Bible most assailed 
by the so-called higher critics.”” Among the 
lecturers are Rev. Drs. Howard Osgood, Wil- 
liam H. Green, T. W. Chambers, Joseph Cook 
and L. T. Townsend. The Congregationalists 
on the executive committee are Rev. Drs. 
EH. P. Goodwin, A. H. Plumb, S. H. Virgin, 
Joseph Cook and Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Dr. Henry Foster of Clifton Springs, N.Y., is 
chairman of the committee and Evangelist 
LL. W. Munhall secretary. Eighteen denomi- 
nations are represented. 


—— An attractive program for ministers and 
Bible students generally has been issued by the 
Chautauqua Assembly. It includes a wide 
range of studies in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with daily lectures from July 5 to Aug. 
15. President W. R. Harper, Professors J. S. 
Riggs of Auburn Seminary, Horswell of Evans- 
ton, Burnham of Hamilton and other well- 
known instructors will teach and lecture. 
There will be classes in Hebrew and Greek, 

_ with critical and sight translations. Professors 
Henry Drummond of Glasgow, G. H. Palmer 
of Harvard and W. L. Hervey of New York 
will give courses of lectures in philosophy. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson of Chicago will give a 
course in homiletics. Mr. Thomas J. Morgan 
and Prof. Charles R. Henderson will discuss 
the relation of the church to the workingman. 
Prof. R. T. Ely will give fifteen lectures on 
socialism. Many ministers would find at 
Chautauqua this season new lines of thought 
and study which would freshen their minds 


and add to the attractiveness and power of 
their preaching. 

— Next to the original Chautauqua in 
point of age comes the New England Chau- 
tauqua at Lake View, Mass. Its fourteenth 
session promises as attractive a program as 
any in its history. It is to continue from July 
18 to Aug.1. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut continues to 
be superintendent of instruction and Hon. B. 
B. Johnson is president. Among the lecturers 
are Hon. George M. Towle, Leon H. Vincent, 
Prof. E. S. Morse, Drs. W. E. Griffis, H. C. 
Hovey, A. E. Dunning, N. T. Whittaker and 
Rey. A. E. Winship. Sermons will be preached 
on the two Sundays by Rey. Dr. E. D. Burr of 
Boston, Baptist, and Dr. F. A. Horton of Proy- 
idence, Congregational. There will be a fine 
musical department, courses of lectures on 
history, health and other topics, readers, hu- 
morists and impersonators, with the usual 
Bible and normal classes for old and young. 
Terrence V. Powderly will speak on Labor 
Day, there will be vocal and instrumental 
concerts, an oratorical contest for a gold medal 
and enough other attractions to draw thither 
the old habitués of the place and bring to the 
assembly many new friends. 

ee 


When we ask whether a man is a religious 
man or not, we mean, or we ought to mean, 
whether religion or the service of God is pres- 
ent with him as a continual purpose—not 
whether he is ever tempted, not whether he 
ever sins—we know the answers to those ques- 
tions; but whether behind all the temptation, 
under all the sin, his soul is still set toward 
God with genuine and strong devotion.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


coe 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
CHANGING PASTORATES. 


It seems to me the Congregationalist could 
profitably discuss the question of ‘‘ ministerial 
changes’’ farther in two or three directions. 
To what extent is the trouble due to lack of 
denominational machinery? How many of us 
ministers desire to get into the right place 
and stay there? How worthy of attention is 
it that such should be helped to the right 
places by those who should give sympathetic 
efforts in behalf of their fellow-clergymen, be- 
lieving there is something else -in us than 
“unworthy ministerial ambitions ’’? 

On the other hand, how much is the trouble 
due to lack of love and expressed love of the 
pastors toward their people? We have reached 
the time when we have learned that, above 
everything else, we Christians ought to love 
one another; we shall be dissatisfied now un- 
til we do it. It is expected that this actual 
love in the churches shall find its source—the 
ministers’ hearts. Formerly, perhaps, clergy- 
men might stay with their charges as dead 
men in the valley of dry bones; now we must 
be living, affectionate men.or we shall not 
long endure one another. These seem to me 
to be points where the solution of the problem 
is to be sought. G. H. W. 


A WAY TO HELP NEEDY MINISTERS. 


Knowing your interest in the cause of min- 
isterial aid I wish through you to inform the 
churches what an easy way of raising money 
for disabled and needy ministers and their 
families has been adopted by our Newton 
Centre church. The collections at two commun- 
ion seasons in the year are devoted to this ob- 
ject, and that is all there is about it, except 
that the minister gives notice beforehand so 
that every one may come prepared. Last year 
we gave in this way $108, and that is more, 
according to the Year-Book, than was given to 
this object by any other church in Massachu- 
setts except one. The First Church in Fall 
River gave $250. The advantage of our method 
is that no extra collection is called for, for the 
boxes always go round at the communion sea- 
sons. What the churches might give in this 
way would not be felt by them but it would 
be most deeply and gratefully felt by, the re- 
cipients of their bounty, who would bless God 
and bless them for it. Dr. Wellman and Dr. 
Quint, who addressed the recent meeting of 
our General Association in such an appealing 
way, say that only about twice as much money 
as is now received is needed to relieve the 
distress of these ministers’ families. If 100 
of oyr churches would adopt at once the 
method I have proposed we might have the 


money this very year. At the communion we 
always remember the poor. What a fit time 
it is to remember the poor ministers. 

: DanieEL L. FURBER. 


PRESBYTERIANISM AND CATHOLICISM IN 
WASHINGTON. 


A business man in Washington sends us the 
following comment on two contrasted reli- 
gious movements which have been attracting 
public attention in the national capital: 


I usually save my Congregationalist for Sun- 
day reading, hence the letter about the Presby- 
terian Assembly in the June 1 issue and the co- 
related article, Roman Catholicism in Wash- 
ington, did not fall under my notice till a few 
days ago, but I have read and reread both 
since. The letter is every way full, candid, 
exceedingly just and intensely interesting 
from the sober side of the case. It makes a 
sort of photographic picture of the situation 
to date that is wonderfully true and plain. 

But over against the side shown in that arti- 
cle was the comic character of the whole affair. 
Outside of the meetings the general public. 
were mainly scoffers, viewing the entire busi- 
ness as savoring of the intolerance and big- 
otry that were supposed to be long ago dead 
and practically regarding the actions of the 
assembly in this trial as the merest farce, not 
to say a very silly comedy. 

Now while this farce was being enacted our 
thoughts were filled with the sounds and 
signs of the mighty gathering host that are 
marching on Washington to capture it in Pope 
Leo’s name, socially, religiously and politi- 
cally. For months our papers have had ten- 
fold more space for the magnificent plans of 
the Romish Church than they have had for 
the entire range of the Protestant Church. 
One would almost conclude from the vehe- 
ment and incessant outcry that the Roman 
Catholic religion had become so great in every 
way as to outshadow all others, if not put 
themin totalobscurity. It issaid there issoon 
to he erected here a magnificent papal palace 
in which the representative of the Pope is to 
reign as sub-Pope and whence he will person- 
ally or by substitute act in diplomatic circles 
as the representative of the Vatican. Your 
correspondent has not begun to voice the seri- 
ous alarm felt here in regard to the approach- 
ing contest and we are most profoundly sur- 
prised that other notes of warning have not 
been rolled out loud and long all over the 
country. 

In view of all this do you wonder if I call 
the doings of the assembly in the Briggs case 
a miserable, wicked and senseless farce? 
Could not that body have sounded the alarm 
about the impending and imminent danger to 
Protestantism and taken some practical action 
in the case, instead of so miserably wasting 
most precious time and opportunity ? 


BAPTISM OF CHILDREN AND CHILDREN TO BE 
BAPTIZED. 


“The baptism of infants brought to the 
altar by their parents in recognition of Christ’s 
claim on the household is an impressive ser- 
mon on the family as God has designed it.’” 
[Congregationalist of May 25.] 

Unquestionably true. One of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful scenes ever exhibited 
in a house of worship. A rite due alike to 
the child and to society and to the institution 
of the Word, which says, ‘‘And when the 
parents brought in the child Jesus, to do for 
Him after the custom of the law, then took he 
Him up in his arms, and blessed God” [Luke 
2: 27, 28]. God recognized the child’s stand-. 
ing in society and in the church then and 
would have every parent remember and re- 
vere it. He would set His seal upon the little 
one as the emblem of the kingdom and the 
heir of an eternal inheritance and impress the 
duty and the privilege upon the parent to 
bring him up for God. 

But the great trouble now is there are hardly 
any children born of Congregational parents. 
It seems no longer obligatory or desirable or 
the great delight of manhood and womanhood 
to increase their kind and satisfy their hearts 
with domestic joy, but some unworthy pleas- 


ure must be indulged and some end obtained - 


by their union other than that God designed. 
But where are the great men and women to 
come from who are to fill and guide the world 
if not from this stock? Who is to multiply 
as a people if we are not? Who is to give 
mankind the Dwights and Woolseys and Ed- 
wards and Lincolns and Washingtons and the 
glorious band of women teachers, missiona- 
ries and patriots that have appeared on the 
stage in the last fifty years? Do women for- 
get that wonderful promise, “‘ Notwithstand- 
ing she shall be saved in childbearing if they 
continue in faith and charity and holiness. 
with sobriety ’’? 
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All the instincts of nature join with divine 
‘truth to insure the fulfillment of the wants of 
humanity and to secure the great end of mar- 
ried life. But while the paucity of children 
is lamentable, and the wants of the race and 
of the land and world cry out for them, cribs 
remain empty, chairs around the table are 
only occupied by strangers and the inheri- 
tange is rapidly passing to unknown hands. 
Those who might be parents seem to look at 
these prospects with composure, as if they had 
no part to act and as if they could be guiltless 
and remain as dead trees in the soil. Do they 
seein this no cause for alarm? Do they feel no 
compunctions for guilt? Somewhere there is 
blame, and a land fast slipping from the hands 
of the natural owners will one day ery out in 
bitterness against the unfaithfulness of those 
who knew their duty and their privilege and 
did not accept them. T. 8, i. 


THE VALUE OF COLLECTING AGENCIES. 


In the Congregationalist of June 8 state- 
ments were made in regard to systematic be- 
nevolences, which the editor thinks deserve 
careful consideration. The writer of these 
lines thinks so, too. Here is the statement: 
“The cost of maintaining district secretaries 
and agents to solicit money for our benevolent 
Soeieties is a large sum in their expense ac- 
count. That the necessary funds can be raised 
without that cost the Presbyterians seem to 
have proved. The committee, whose chair- 
man, Dr. Mix, has had long experience as a 
Minister in our sister denomination, says 
that the Presbyterian Church raises annually 
rn $2,000,000 without any cost for collec- 

ion. : 

In order to show the fallacy of the above, I 
«copy from the year-books, for 1892, of both 
denominations the following: total number 
of communicants in Presbyterian Church 
$30,179; total receipts from churches and in- 
dividuals $1,966,021. Congregational churches, 
total membership 525,097 ; total receipts from 
churches and individuals, $2,448,875. Here 
we have a church with sixty per cent. greater 
membership whose contributions are twenty 
per cent. less. In other words, the contribu- 
tions per capita in the Congregational churches 
are nearly $5, in the Presbyterian churches 
less than $2.50. So that we are forced to one 


of two conclusions—either we are more be- - 


nevolently inclined or our methods are better. 
The latter is the belief of 
Yours, W. G. PuDDEFOOT. 
— E 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


EDWIN BOOTH. 


The death of this prince among American actors, 
which occurred at the Players Club, New York City, 
June 7, was not wholly unexpected, as he was never 
well after a stroke of paralysis received last April. 
Born near Baltimore, Md., Noy. 13, 1833, the son of 
the famous and eccentric Junius Brutus Booth, he 
attained distinction before the age of twenty in the 
character of Richard III. His careerfrom that time 
onward was full of vicissitude. He wandered from 
San Francisco to Australia, thence to Honolulu and 
back to California, filling almost every position 
from a dramatic man-of-all-work to the highest réle 
of tragedian, but ever making steady progress in 
the histrionic art. At length he made a brilliant 
success at Ford’s Theater in Baltimore, met and sub- 
sequently married Mary Deylin, had about three 
‘years of happy domestic life, traveling West, South 
and in England, everywhere adding to his. fame, 
and then wes plunged into the deepest grief and 
melancholy by her death. This led to a renewal of 
his personation of Hamlet, which best accorded 
with his feelings at the time and in which he had 
achieved a national reputation. The play had an 
unprecedented run in New York and was then trans- 
ferred to Boston, where grief and shame again over- 
whelmed him in the mad act of his brother, J. Wilkes 
Booth, in-the assassination of President Lincoln. 
He shut himself away from the world for more than 
a year but was finally persuaded to return to the 
stage, married a second time and entered upon a 
new career of unrivaled success for more than 
twenty years in such characters as Richelieu, Mac- 

; beth, Othello, Brutus and many others. Asan actor 
he easily stood foremost on the American stage 
and as a man he had qualities which commanded 
universal respect. 


Just as you now play a piece without the 
music and do not think what notes you 
strike, though once you picked them out by 
slow and patient toil, so if you begin of set 
purpose you will learn the law of kindness 
in utterance so perfectly that it will be sec- 


_ond nature to you, and make more music in 


your life than all the songs the sweetest 
voice has ever sung.—Frances E. Willard. 


A MANLY POSITION. 


The open letter sent by Rev. Thomas C. 
Hall, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, and a son of Dr. John Hall 
of New York, to the New York Evangelist 
was an eloquent plea to the General Assem- 
bly to use caution and toleration in dealing 
with Professor Briggs’s case, since any decree 
against him involving the dogma of inerrancy 
of Scripture would make it impossible for 
many ministers to continue preaching in Pres- 
byterian churches. He said: 


It is hard for those of us who stay in the 
Presbyterian Church, conscientiously hold- 
ing no theory of an inerrant Bible, to hear 
the constant charge that we had changed 
our views and the implied charge that we 
unfaithfully remain for the sake of the ad- 
vantage of calling ourselves Presbyterians. 
. .. But it is to be remembered that some 
of us had never in the least changed our view. 
The writer of this grasped the opportunity 
presented to him eleven years ago by the New 
York Presbytery to write one of his theses on 
this very mooted point and, with full knowl- 
edge both from the pages of this exercise 
and from close questioning in open pres- 
bytery of all that the writer held, the Presby- 
tery of New York gave full license by, it was 
understood at the time, a unanimous vote. 
A year later the Presbytery of Omaha, also, 
with full knowledge of the facts, proceeded 
to ordain the writer. ... Most of us who 
refuse to think inerrancy and inspiration 
the same things are not anxious to press 
our views. We do not consider them vital, 
The deeper knowledge of God’s holy Word, 
which seems to us to lead to our view of 
inspiration, is the real thing, and if that be 
secured without assent to the doctrine of 
possible error we will be content. We may 
be utterly mistaken, but we believe that 
our views will strengthen and protect God’s 
Word. Ifa large majority believe otherwise 
and will not work with us, then sadly we 
will say good-by. 


— 


WHY NOT? 


It is possible, I think, to settle conclu- 
sively such a question as the great tariff 
problem by strictly scientific experimenta- 
tion without incurring any serious financial 
or individual risk, indeed without incurring 
more than a fraction of what we actually 
hazard by our present method of venturing 
one measure after another on the simple 
basis of majority opinion—for the most 
part none too intelligent opinion,. To illus- 
trate, to merely illustrate, let there be 
chosen a dozen or a score of minor indus- 
tiies suited to the trial. They should be 
subordinate industries to avoid endangering 
general interests. They should be distrib- 
utive in nature to avoid burdensome effects 
upon particular classes. They should be 
simple industries, that the results may not 
be obscured by complication. Let the se- 
lected industries be divided into two classes, 
equal in number, and as equable in nature, 
as practicable. Let each class be subjected 
to two periods of experimentation, equal in 
length but opposite in phase, 7. e., let purely 
protective measures be applied to one group 
for the first period and purely free trade 
measures applied to the other group during 
the same period, and then reverse the meas- 
ures mutually during the second period. 
The periods should be sufficiently long to 
adequately develop the distinctive effects 
of the measures. They should be predeter- 
mined rigorously and left unmolested.— 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlain of Chicago Univer- 
sity. 


—_— 


When the gold worshiper passes away it 
is no star that has fallen from the firmament, 
no melody that has sunk into silence, no 
fruitful tree that has been uprooted; it is 
merely a bag of metallic coin that has fallen 
on the pavement—the knot has loosened, 


and the heirs scramble after the scattered 
coins, while the greedy lawyers secure the 
larger share.—Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

=< 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


The country is reaping today the harvest 
of fifteen years of reckless monetary legis- 
lation. The evil is deeply rooted and of 
long continuance; its final extirpation bids 
fair to be a heroic process. New York, 
whose voice has been steadily raised in 
protest against the silver infatuation, has 
in the main made ready for the coming 
storm. The West and South, which forced 
such legislation on the country, are taking 
their punishment now, and it bids fair to 
prove severe before it is ended. That some 
of the business men in the afflicted districts 
are already crying out for the repeal of the 
Sherman law shows that the object lesson 
has not been for nothing.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


‘““The scientific doctrine of evolution is 
disappointing,’ says Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
He has just completed the second volume 
of his most laborious work, The Principles 
of Ethics. In this he confesses that ‘the 
doctrine has not furnished guidance to the 
extent I had hoped.’”’ Mr. Mivart, the dis- 
tinguished English naturalist, has also ac- 
knowledged within a short time that evolu- 
tion may produce man, the animal, but 
must stop there; it cannot produce the in- 
tellectual or spiritual part of the man. And 
now comes Professor Huxley, who has been 
lecturing at Oxford, to tell us that ‘the 
survival of the fittest’? by no means guar- 
antees ‘‘the survival of the best.’”?’ And 
lastly, M. Zola, addressing a knot of stu- 
dents in Paris, drives at positivism in the 
following trenchant way: ‘‘It promised 
truth, and yet how pitiful is the cry of those 
who have lost their illusions and know not 
where to look.’’—The Presbyterian. 


eee Sey Ss SE ee, 

It would be a poor result of all our an- 
guish and our wrestling if we won nothing 
but our old selves at the end of it—if we 
could return to the same blind loves, the 
same light thoughts of human suffering, the 
same frivolous gossip over blighted human 
lives, the same feeble sense of that Un- 
known toward which we have sent forth 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us 
rather be thankful that our sorrow lives in 
us an indestructible force, only changing its 
form and passing from pain into sympathy— 
the one poor word which includes all our 
best insight and our best love.—George 
Eliot. 


COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Below is a list of the Commencement and anniversary 
days of the leading educational institutions. We shall 
be glad to be notified of additional dates or errors. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 28 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 29 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 22 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 22 
Brown, Providence, R. i June 28 
Carleton, Northfield, Minn., June 15 . 
Colby, Waterville, Me.,, June 28 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 15 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 29 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 15 
Drury, Springfield, Mo., June 15 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 22 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 28 
Lafayette, Kaston, Pa., June 21 
Michigan, Ayn Arbor, Mich., June 29 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 28 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 22 
Northwestern, Chicago, Ll., June 15 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 21 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 22 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., June 22 
Rochester, Rechester, N. Y., June 21 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J., June 21 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 20 
Tufts, Medford, Mass., June 21 
Union, Schnectady, N.Y., June 28 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., June 28 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 20 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 28 
Western Reserve, § College for Women, June 20 
Cleveland, O., Adelbert, June 2L 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 21 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 
Yankton, Yankton, S.D., June 21 
ACADEMIES, 
Cushing, Ashburnham, Mass., June 22 
Monson, Monson, Mass., June 20 
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A minister who complains because we re- 
jected an article he offered us writes that he 
had two copies made and sent one to another 
paper at the same time that he forwarded a 
copy to us. If we had purchased his article, 
as he expected we would, he would have sold 
us what no longer belonged to him. More 
than once lately we have seen in other papers 
articles which we supposed had been honestly 
offered to us. Some writers seem not to know 
the ethics of contributing to newspapers. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing sucn 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the lune). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 19, 
10 A.M. Subject: Vacation Services; Outdoor Meetings. 
Speaker, Rey. George 8S, Avery. 

CHE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the American Education So- 
ciety will be held at No. 10 Congregational House, on 
Monday, the 19th day of June, A. D, 1893, at 2 o’clock 
P. M., to transact the following business, viz.: (1) To 
hear the report of the directors and to act thereon; (2) 
to hear the report of the treasurer and to act thereon; 
(3) to elect all officers of the society for the ensuing 
year and as many life members of the society as are 
necessary to fill any vacancy that may have occurred in 
its membership; (4) to transact any other business that 
may properly be brought before the meeting. 

Boston, June 5. A. H. PLUMB, Recording Secretary. 


AN INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY.—The faculty of Chi- 
cazo Theological Seminary propose to hold an Institute 
of Theology at the seminary buildings, 81 Ashland Boul- 
evard, from July 12 to 27, inclusive. Lectures will be 
given from eight o’clock till eleven every morning. , 

PROGRAM.—l,. Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
Professor Curtiss. 2. The Apocalypse a Practical Book 
for Every Christian. Professor Gilbert. 3. Comparative 
Religion. Professor Harper. 4. New Testament Times. 
Professor Scott. 5. Methods of Social Reform. Profes- 
sor Taylor. 6. Christian Ethics. Professor Willcox. 
7. Eminent Scottish Preachers, President Fisk. Each 
course includes six lectures. i 

EXPENSES.—Single room, one person, $8.00 for the six- 
teen days of the term; two persons, 412.00. Member- 
ship ticket, admitting to all the lectures, ¢2.00. Board 
at reasonable rates. 

APPLICATION.—Application must be made before 
June 20. The institute is open to women as well as men. 
re dress, George H. Gilbert, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 

hicago. 


TAR CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
mretsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


STATE MEETINGS. 


Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


Connecticut, 
Maine, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SoOOIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to.5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

n St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKCH BUILDING §So- 

CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
_ THE NEw WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. ev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
*Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W- Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago til. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
‘Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. ©. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ox: Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
‘ work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’sS FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sa:lor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. S 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. _ 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening, Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey, ALEXANDER MOKENZIB, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ALLEN—LADD—In Bangor, Me., June 10, by Rev. 
C. J. H. Ropes, Rev. Herbert M. Allen and Miss Ellen 
R. Ladd, both under appointment by the A. B. C. F. M. 
to Van, Turkey. 

THURSTON—WHEELER—In Dorchester, June 12, by 
Rev. P. B. Davis, Frank W. Thurston and Ellen A. 
Wheeler, both of Dorchester. 

WILLETT—WINSLOW~—In Norwood, at the residence 
of Francis O. Winslow, father of the bride, by Rev. 
Henry A. Hazen, assisted by Rey. Achilles L. Loder, 
George Franklin Willett of Walpole and Edith Martha 

inslow. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BENJAMIN—In Middletown, at the insane asylum, 
June 8, Rey. G. W. Benjamin, a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School in 1874. 

STOCKWELL—In Worcester, Mass., June 8, Julia, 
widow of Leander Stockwell, formerly of Grafton, 
aged 67 yrs., 9 mos. : 

WHITIN—In Whitinsville, Mass., June 4, William Halli- 
day Whitin. 


EDWIN O. BULLOCK. 


After many months of patient waiting the soul of 
Edwin O. Bullock entered into rest on the night of Ma: 
3],at the home of his mother, 415 Main Street, Haverhill, 
Mass., where he had lived after retiring from active 
business in the firm of Edwin O. Bullock & Co., Chauncy 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The funeral services were conducted by Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson of the Berkeley Temple, Boston, of which church 
Mr. Bullock was a deacon, assisted by Rey. Albert N. 
Keigwin of Wilmington, Del., and Rev. Mr. Benedict of 
Haverhill, Mass. The deacons of Berkeley Temple and 
many of the prominent members with many leading 
business men from Boston were present at the funeral 
services ,laying their floral tributes by many others near 
the beloved dead. 

Mr. Dickinson paid a loving and tender tribute to the 
memory of Deacon Bullock as he knew him even after 
disease had fastened itself upon him. He loved him for 
his beautiful spirit, his whole heartedness in all his life 
and his service for his Master. Dr. Keigwin of Wil- 
mington spoke from a longer experience of the “ many 
lessons which presented themselves in the truly won- 
derful life of Deacon Bullock, as a citizen, upright busi- 
ness man and a consecrated Christian. e knew no 
fatigue in duty. His devotion to his church and his 
large class of young men, as well as a mission school in 
a country district near Boston, was wonderful.” He 
labored in season and out for his Master; even when 
wearied from the pressing cares of business he never 
forgot his engagement with his God. 

He was an enthusiast in Sabbath school work, and 
ever ready to speak for the cause when called to do so. 
He had great influence with young men and many 
pesieg ie noble sons have already arisen to call him 

essed. 


SS 


He was a devoted husband and father and strong in 
friendships. Having a magnetic personality he drew 
many to him and loved with an ardor and intensity 
precious to remember. All the depths of his heart’s 
chambers were opened to God, and the many griefs and 
losses which came to him did not shake his faith in 
God, or cause him to murmur or complain. He loved 
his Bible and drank deep at the celestial springs which 
refresh and brighten the lonely valleys of everyday 
life. He felt that soul-winning was the noblest work of 
man, and his pastor always turned to him for counsel in 
this work and trusted. in his labors. He was lovely in 
life and in death and leaves a rich legacy of good works 
ana Sune to comfort the hearts of many sorrowing 

riends, x. 


MRS. SYLVESTER HINE. 


Mrs. Ann Grant, wife of Rev. Sylvester Hine, died in 
Hartford, Ct., June 5. She was born in New Britain, 
Ct., Aug. 23, 1823. She was the daughter of Rey. Newton 
Skinner, colleague pastor with Rev. Dr. Smalley of the 
First Church in New Britain. Her mother was of the 
Wolcott family of Hast Windsor, now South Windsor. 
The late Rey. Samuel Wolcott, D. D., was her cousin. 
Her father died when she was very Foote She lived 
with her mother at Hartford and at East Windsor Hill 
untilher marriage. The first acquaintance of the writer 
of this notice with her was when she was for about two 
years a member of his Bible class in the hall of the 
theological seminary at East Windsor Hill. This ac- 
quaintance continued until her death. For a time her 
husband was settled in a parish adjoining his own and 
he knew well the reputation she had with the people of 
his charge as well as with other friends. She was not 
only a most faithfuland devoted wife and mother but a 
great help to the ministry of her husband. It is often 
said the minister’s wife is not ordained over the people 
of her husband’s charge, nor hired to help do his work; 
but when her health and home duties permit, and she 
finds her heart in the work of the Master, she can doa 
work which will greatly help on the work of advancing 
the kingdom of her Lord. - 

Such was the work of Mrs. Hine, and many will arise 
and call her blessed. Many are looking with fond hopes 
to the new department in Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary designed expressly to prepare young women for 
this and kindred work in the fields opening for such 
laborers. Of late the failing eyesight of Mr. Hine has 


compelled him to leave the active duties of the pastoral 
work, but until near the end of her useful life of com- 
panionship, for almost fifty years, be must feel that she 
was a true and faithful helper. 


F. W. 


Mrs. Anna Sutherland 
Kalwnazoo, Mich., had swellings in the neck, or 
From her 10th 
oe. y 
G Ol tre year, causing 40 Years 
greatsuffering. Whenshe caught cold could not 
walk two b¥ ks without fainting. She took 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


And is now free from it all. She has urged 
many others to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
they have also been cured. It willdo you good. 


Hoop’s PILLS Cure all Liver Ills, jaundice, 
sick headache. biliousness, sour stomach, nausea. 


=A Good Time Coming. 


Miss Alcott, in the charming diary of her 
child-life, uses the expression, ‘‘I had such a 
good time with my mind.’ 

Here are the ingredients ‘‘for'a good time 
with the mind.”’ 
the books that, with careful selection, one ever 
need read in an entire lifetime. 
deep as a well or as wide as a church door— 
marry, but ’tis enough !”’ 

We carry the glass doors to within a few 
inches of the floor, bringing every volume in 
sight. 


This book cabinet will hold all 


‘Nis not as 


The legs are placed under each standard 


and the cabinet is framed as strongly as if intended to be loaded with iron. 
The carving is of Colonial design, in low relief tracery. The center section has a 


curved front with curved glass door. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston ‘ 
& Maine Depot. 


15' June 1898 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


While the commercial agencies are report- 
ing a largely increased number of failures 
the stock markets have taken on an entirely 
new aspect. From a condition of despond- 
ency, with no apparent bottom for prices, 
they have leaped into buoyant activity. The 
stock market, true to its barometer-like mis- 


Sion, always seeks to discount coming con- 


ditions, and generally succeeds. Whether 
this sudden change, which has advanced 


prices so rapidly, is permanent, or is a mere 


episode of a day is, therefore, a matter of in- 
terest to many more than the mere handful of 
speculators whose fortunes may be made or 


“marred by the sharp face-about of the market. 


It is worth noting, too, that the recent rise 
in prices has been accomplished at a time 
when the New York banks have been subject 
to a severe drain of money to the West. Dur- 
ing the week ending June 10 these banks are 
estimated to have lost in actual cash close on 
to $10,000,000. The bank statement of June 10 
showed the banks to have lost over $12,000,000 
deposits in one week. Loans had to be called 
and rates for money ruled at high figures. 
Yet in face of these circumstances the stock 
market became buoyant and entered upon an 
advance which must have dismayed: some of 
the bears. 

The causes which contributed to this change 
of stock market tone were the cessation of the. 
gold exports, London buying of our stocks 
and a growing belief that when Congress is 
convened in September the obnoxious Sher- 
man silver purchase law will be repealed. 
The sudden decline in the price of sterling ex- 
change, which abruptly stopped the gold ship- 
ments, was primarily due to the collapse in 
the Chicago wheat market. For months spec- 
ulators at that city have been under the im- 
pression that crop damage in various parts of 
the world would cause a great advance in the 
price of wheat. Acting on that belief they 
have purchased and purchased until the visi- 
ble supply of that commodity in this country 
reached enormous totals—in the neighborhood 
of 80,000,000 bushels. The United States mar- 
kets were kept above those of other countries 
and the exports of wheat and flour restricted. 
To this tremendous speculation has been due, 
in a great measure, the heavy balance of trade 
against this country during the past nine 
months. Now this speculation in wheat has 
been brought toa halt and the price has 
dropped to a point where the foreigners have 
purchased very freely and the exporters have 
been in the exchange market to sell their 
grain bills. Consequently sterling exchange 
has declined and gold shipments have ceased. 


Coincident with this Chicago liquidation in 
wheat came President Cleveland’s statement 
of his. purpose to call Congress together in 
extra session about Sept. 1. Declarations of 
congressmen and careful canvasses of the 
members of the two houses have resulted in 
am opinion that there will be an early repeal 
of the Sherman law. It is beyond question 
that English, French and German bankers are 
only. waiting for some good reason for belief 
in the repeal of this law before resuming their 
former practice of extending credits in this 
country and recommending the purchase of 
stocks and bonds of United States properties. 
London seems to have acted on this belief, 
That city has sent orders for round amounts 
of stocks and has been largely responsible for 
the rise in prices. These foreign purchases 
have further contributed to prevent gold ship- 
ments. : 


Meanwhile events in the business world 
have a most uncomfortable influence. The 
runs on banks at Chicago and Milwaukee, the 
restriction of credits in the East, failures and 
disclosures of business immoralities, have 
made everybody uneasy. Without relief forth- 


“coming in the near future the outlook would 
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Financial. 


HUME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seyenty-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CASHVGAR DTA oa: Ay deat ape en geome $3,000.000.00 


be gloomy. 

Prices for grain, cotton, iron and wool and 
other great staple articles are very low. 
There has been no inflation in land values 
except at Chicago; business has been most 
conservatively handled. The greatest trouble 
with the country seems to be its ability to pro- 


duce more than immediate needs demand. poser ve oy mieis Pande Lees sr tpesea ere 
The World’s Fair is beginning’ to exercise,a'| Net surplus Le 
healthful influence. Railroad earnings are CASH ASSETS............ -. $9, 156,231.52 
¢ i ili im- SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

large. In fact, if stability can but be im-| ,, | ine Ba nice tgeiee sce aVANWi sc EA eee $300,512.51 
parted to the currency, facts are such as to Heal Estate: ame acne Soins destin oa Ren 1,557,303.27 
warrant hopes of a big boom in the year 1894, | “Wetaton. vn ee eins Arstiien on Real 0.00 
* 66s) . United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 

Only a little “if” stands in the MEN Ee Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds ” 
(MaKe cvalwe) yeu miiadere nese coe ween 3,309,915.00 
aes State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 


If I lay waste and wither up with doubt 


The blessed fields of heaven where once my faith PANG ONES cee Cote ssiaaclatohieats Se keiaate teria eae 538,232.58 
Possessed itself serenely safe from death: y Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
ay 3 et TO TA eae ane eee %9,156,231.52 


If I deny the things past finding out; 

Or if I orphan my own soul of One 

That seemed a Father, and make void the place 

Within me where He dwelt in power and grace, 

What do I gain that am myself undone? 
—W.D. Howells. 


Eg G SNOW, JR., é { Vice-Presidents. 
a ‘ se GREENE” ‘ Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1892. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent, 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


ONE FROM ONE THOUSAND.—Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 Canal Street, have taken all the bookcase wishes 
of their large clientele and made a book cabinet 
which possesses a transfusion of excellences from 
many previous patterns. It is certainly one of the 
most charming bookcases ever offered in this city. 
Our readers can see an engraving of it in another 
part of this paper. 


ALASKA AND THE NATIONAL PARK.—Excursions 
to Alaska and the Yellowstone National Park are 
combined this year in two attractive trips in Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb’s summer program. Parties 
are to leave Boston for these distant and wonderful 
regions July 8 and 22, going out by the Canadian 
Pacific and returning by the Northern Pacific route. 
Each tour will occupy fifty-six days. On the return 
a week will be passed at the World’s Fair. Full 
particulars may be found in a book which Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston, will 
mail on application. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
$2,000,000 
1,500,000 


Authorized Capital = =e 

Capital paid in 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 77, per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


“ Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phiet. 


KANSAS LANDS SOLD. 


If you own lands in Kansas and want a reliable 
azent eall upon or write to 


The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


fapital paid in, %650,000. 


60 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


The Omaha and Lincoln Realty Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 

Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pons in Boston, income from improved property, mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln; 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,00 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and eare for 
| and sell Western property for non-residents un favorable 
terms. Send for circular. J.D. ZITTLE, Sec., 
Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


7, AUST GERTIEIGATES 


With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Guaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ee MORTGAGES ori oreseoce: 


Financial. 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
+ bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass, 


ase nen The tlun Conauregulioneriat. 


able semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 
onservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. The No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 


q 53 a gp by a lead- 

INCORPORATED 1872. HGUARANTEE ing Trust 

; h ° ; i is y Company is offered at par. Suitable 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue fo ees OTA emia Cine oeeRont Ee 


its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 
each. f § 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience aua conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union 

Office, 31; Milk St., Boston. 


Full information furnished by W, E. 
@®Lown, Mills Building, New York, 


SAFEST oF Att INVESTMENTS 


Secured by tag 
GITY anp lien on all 
property withiz 
their limits. 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


NW. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
ANEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 

A recent vote of 500 of the Critic’s readers 
as to the ten best books yet produced in 
America and the authors of the ten best Amer- 
ican books resulted in the choice of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Lowell, Irving, Longfellow, 
H. B. Stowe, Holmes, Motley, Whittier and 


Lew Wallace. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


He was the most individual man who ever 
lived. Let us be content with this fact. Let 
us take him simply as Abraham Lincoln, 
singular and solitary, as we all see that he 
was. Let us be thankful if we can make a 
niche big enough for him among the world’s 
heroes, without worrying ourselves about the 
proportion which it may bear to other niches, 
and there let him remain forever, lonely as in 
his strange lifetime, impressive, mysterious, 
unmeasured and unsolved.—John T. Morse, Jr. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Had he lived a little longer he would have 
become a Christian. He was a poet, and no 
poet ever was or could be an atheist.—John 
Addington Symonds. 


JOHN B. GOUGH, 


He was the nearest approach to a Puritan 
theater.—Charles Dudley Warner. 


REV. DR. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


I never knew his equal in illustrating the 
Word of God. Im that field he stands alone.— 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


He was the most critical poet of his period, 
and in all that pertains to pure criticism he 
was the first of his countrymen who discovered 
that it was an art. He is easily the most ac- 
complished, the most just, the most acute and 
the wisest of British critics. Ifany one doubts 
this he should try to read the supposed critical 
reviews of Jeffrey and Carlyle after reading 
his--say after reading the introduction to the 
first collective edition of his verse, or after 
reading his three lectures on translations of 
Homer. His insight was at once instinctive 
and scholarly, his temper admirable and his 
knowledge larger in literary directions than 
that of any man of his time, with the single 
exception of Lowell, whose judgments were 
more whimsical and less catholic. To read, 
or attempt to read, the ablest criticisms that 
we find in the best English periodicals and 
journals since his death is to feel this, as to 
read all recent English and American verse is 
to feel the nobility and the dignity of his poe- 
try, where, as in Landor, we see the grand 
manner of the masters. His reputation is on 
a loftier plane than it was five years ago, 
when he was taken from us, and we are sure 
it will be on a loftier one in his letters. Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard. 


8. C. ARMSTRONG. 


He managed men by his frankness, fairness, 
fidelity and friendliness, not by fawning nor 
finesse. Asa speaker he carried force to ex- 
cess, and was heard with pleasure because of 
his character, work and the facts he gave 
rather than because of his style. In presence 
he was both ingratiating and commanding ; 


and to his everlasting praise be it said that he. 


Sacrificed himself for others, was willing to 
Spend and be spent in doing good, and dida 
work of immense value in that he softened 
Southern asperities while kindling Northern 
enthusiasm, and emitted an influence which, 
wherever it was felt, united the Indian, the 
negro and the Caucasian in the bonds of broth- 
erhood ; and did this without ignoring or deny- 
ing etal characteristics or attempting impos- 
peyote adjustments.—J. M. Buckley, D. D. 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN. 


The art which enables a man to frame and 
pass a bill in the interest of free silver while 
retaining the reputation of a sound financier 


a 
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and the leadership of the gold monometallists 
is really a very useful art in politics. I don’t 
know any other man who, without working 
his immediate ruin, could be responsible for a 
law making it eternally mandatory upon-the 
United States to spend sixty millions of dol- 
lars annually buying what it does not want 
and cannot use in the effort to accomplish a 
result which everybody admits to be impossi- 
ble, and yet Senator Sherman is more admired 
today than he has been at any point in his 
long and magnificent career.—Ez-Senator T. C. 
Platt. ks 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

He has raised versatility to the nth power 
and covered with ignominy the hoary old 
proverb, for while he might be called a Jack 
at all trades he is master of all. Nihil tetigit, 
the saying is something musty, but as applied 
to him its truth redeems it from triteness and 
gives it fresh currency. He has done much to 
give the world innocent amusement, he has 
done even more to make the world better.— 
Henry C. Vedder. 


THE plain truth is good enough for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. No need of embellishment or sensational- 
ism. Hood’s Cures. 


St. Louis; New York, 
FEC VEE PEC 


(oes 


15 June 189% 


By using Meade & 
Baker’s Carbolic Mouth 
Wash, a delicious anti- 
septic preparation. Pre- 
serves the teeth and 
gums, cleanses the 
mouth, and purifies the 
breath. Pleasant to the 
taste. 


All Druggists sell it. 


A sample bottle and treatise 

on the care of the teeth will 

be mailed free on applica- 

tion to 

MEADE & Baker Carbolie 
Mouth Wash Co., ; 
3200 Main Street, - 

Richmond, Vae 


C0OOOO032OT8TSTTTTVUVBONCESS 

6 5 <9 One-half this space 
a | ‘To catch your eye, 
a H One-half to tell 


You what to buy. 
One-half the work 

Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 

Of working won 
BY USING 


Powder 


The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 


5 
4 
@ 
; 


Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


Philadelphia, 
ZROOBeSBOESBSGTVERDEBATVBA? f 


Boston, Montreal. 


For sale by druggists, 


ArnoldiSté Steam Sterilizer. 


It is simple and inexpensive; anyone can use it.”’ 
We will send you our Nursery Hand-book for Mothers free, if Bh mention paper, 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., 


How many mothers there are who would use a 
Sterilizer if they but understood its utility, 


‘*It is probably not too much to say,’’ writes 
Walter Menaelson, M. D., of New York, in Baby- 
hood, ** that the process known as Sterilizing milk 
has done more towards lessening infant mortality 
and illness than any other invention of the past 
fifty years. By far the best process that has come 
under my observation, and the one that I recom- 
mend above all others is the 


ROCHESTER, Ya 


15 June 1893 


EDITORIAL EGOTISM REBUKED, 

The Hvening Post of New York City is a 
journal which, while possessing merit, has 
little or no sympathy with religion save of 
its own type and never loses an opportunity 
to scoff at clergymen whose views on religion, 
politics or ethics differ from its own. It re- 
centlyThade Dr. Washington Gladden’s latest 
book the text for an editorial ridiculing social- 
ism, especially Christian socialism, and in 
the editorial it virtually told Dr. Gladden 
that he and his fellow-clergymen would bet- 
ter be about other work than writing on prob- 
lems of economics and municipal government. 
Dr. Gladden has replied to the editor in a 
letter which the latter publishes and tries to 
answer editorially. Dr. Gladden is to be con- 
gratulated ona very neat piece of rejoinder. 
This excerpt will give the flavor: 


Several times during the last year I have 
found in these [your] columns intimations 
that clergymen have no business to meddle 
with social questions. I should like to 
know why. Clergymen have generally had 
opportunities of forming opinions on such 
questions equal to those enjoyed by the 
average editor. In the colleges and the 
universities they are likely to give much 
attention to such studies; in the libraries 
of many of them I find plenty of the best 
books on social and political science; they 
even read, to some extent, the newspapers. 
What means of information has the average 
editor at his command of which a studious 
and observant clergyman may not ayail him- 
self? Adam Smith was educated for the 
ministry; Malthus was a clergyman; quite 
a number of distinguished writers on these 
topics in earlier and later times have be- 
longed to the clerical profession. I know 
no reason why a clergyman may not study 
such topics as thoroughly as any other man 
and have as good a right to an opinion upon 
them. I am aware that clergymen some- 
times express themselves incoherently upon 
such themes, and it is quite possibie for 
an enterprising editor to gather an anthol- 
ogy of such ill-considered utterances and 
publish it for the sake of holding up the 
clergy to contempt. The Evening Post has 
sometimes done this. But it would, per- 
haps, be quite as easy for a clergyman to 
make a collection equally contemptible from 
the editorial columns of newspapers. What 
then? Shall the press be warned against 
discussing public questions? No clergy- 
man has a right to expect immunity from 
criticism upon his published utterances on 
account of his profession. If what he says 
be untrue or unwise let the fact be pointed 
out, But the attempt to raise against him 
the odium anti-theologicum whenever he ven- 
tures to discuss questions on which he has 
an equal interest with other citizens exhib- 
its an extremely rudimentary notion both 
of courtesy and of justice. 

—_—— 


A POLITY THAT IS A DOCTRINE. 


Dr. Joseph Parker of London, in his great 
sermon at the tercentenary celebration, said: 


If Congregationalism were only a polity 
it would have no martyrs. No man can 
die fora polity. But the polity of Con- 
gregationalism is itself a doctrine. When 
polity means tramewerk, as thus, a. line 
drawn from point A to point B, or from 
point C to point D, no man would die for 
such poor geometry. But when the frame- 
work comes out of conviction and revelation 
and sound doctrine, it is for the doctrine 
that men may die. Hence Congregation- 
alism is rich in imprisonments, in dungeons 
and in martyr flames. The fear which I 
have, and which many of my brother min- 


isters must have, is this, that a man sup- 
poses he is a Congregationalist because he 


goes to a Congregational chapel... . What 
is our conception of the Church of Christ 
upon the earth? It is the conception of 
regenerated men, saved men meeting to- 
gether in Christian fellowship, and co- 
operating in Christianservice. Christ Jesus 
in the midst, always in the midst, inspiring 
every soul, ruling every thought, directing 
every policy. That is our conception of 
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the church. Our conception of the church 
is not a nation, a nation baptized, a nation 
nominally called Christian. That may have 
its own important bearings and fruits, but 
our distinctive conception of the Church of 
Christ is that it is a family of Christ, the 
purchase of Christ, the inheritance of Christ, 
the very kingdom and glory of the Saviour. 


—_— 
THE NUDE IN ART. 

We are glad to see the art critic of the New 
York Tribune saying of certain pictures in the 
recent exhibit of the Society of American 
Artists : 


If understanding of the human form and 
cleverness in painting it could justify the 
existence of purely realistic pictures of it 
then some of these works have a reason for 
being. But unless a nude subject is ap- 
proached by an artist in an atmosphere of 
ideality, and is invested by him with nobil- 
ity, his representation of it is bound to be 
devoid of the only artistic beauty worth 
having and is valueless save as a technical 
exercise. As such an exercise it belongs 
in his studio, not in a public gallery. Prud- 
ery is detestable, but the liberality, ‘so 
called, of much contemporary art and ama- 
teurship is no more edifying. And the basis 
of this impertinent liberality is its worst 
feature. It is traceable not to wide culture 
and healthy ideas, but to the silliest kind 
of provincialism, to an inane imitation of 
the French. 


Old Blue Dinner Sets, 


Admirers of the Old Blue Decorations 
will find some beautiful specimens, just 
landed by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, in 
Dinner Ware for seashore and mountain 
houses. 


The Old Blue “Sylvan,” 


teproduced from the old Mayflower 
China in shape and pattern; sets of 145 
pieces costing $23.50. 


The Dresden Blue Onion, 


~ Genuine Dresden China with the crossed 
swords brand from the Royal Pottery at 
Meissen. We have also the same pattern 
with the Meissen stamp only which we 
sell at less price. 


The Old Blue Canton China, 


In sets costing $45.00 to $65.00. ‘ 


The Old Blue Willow, 


In sets costing from $12.00 upward, ac- 
cording to number of pieces. 


Any of the above can always be readily 
matched by us, and are sold in sets or sepa- 
rate pieces. We have also Dinner Sets cost- 
ing much lower and much higher, displayed 
in our Dinner Set department, to which we 
invite persons interested in seeing the new 
productions of the potter’s art. 


Old Blue Fitzhugh Piazza Seats, new Jar- 
diniéres (for plant pots), Camphor-wood 
Chests, just landed from Hong Kong, China 
Umbrella Holders, elegant specimens of Cut 
Glass for Wedding Gifts. 


Jones, MeDuiles & Stratton, 


China and Glass Merchants 


(Seven Floors), 


120 FRANKLIN ST. 
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5 seconds winds it. 
10 dollars buys it. 
Millionaires wear it. 


The 
Quick-Winding 
Waterbury. 

It is modern. 


it is handsome. 
It is accurate. 


All jewelers sell it. $4 to $15 


4 OTOS Atbb | ts 
Spec) Foxe 


Pye 
-XIP SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL _. LP, 


MA 


SPOONS axD FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMCG HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to weer. 
COLD BY FIROT=CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Coocs can be obtained, address 
the MERIDIEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Iclustrations cf latest designs and valuable inform. 
ation wi-l be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 


Best for Wealth, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. { 
BurrTons at frontia- \ 
stead of CLASPS. yl 
RinG BUCELE at hip. ¥ 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won’t pull off. 
Cord -Edge Button 
Holes--won’t weur out, 
* FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 60. 
West’n Wholesale bepot. 4 
Send for illustrated 
circular to 


is \ 
FERRIS BROS. y 341 Bissau won York. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Western Mortgages Collected. — 
The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


With a paid in capital of $650,000, and no obligations, 
solicits the collection of Mortgages and Bonds in the 
West, and the care, rental and sale of Real Estate. 

Write, or call at 


60 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Charges Reasonabie. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 4 
any. Endorsed b : 
and literary people. 
Illustrated “Catalogue. 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter & 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


the Clergy = 
Send fo 
Agents 
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Chlorides, 


The Household 
Disinfectant 


Fourteen years of daily practi- | 


cal tests by tens of thousands of prac- | 
tising physicians, and by hundreds of || 
thousands of careful housekeepers have 
established beyond doubt the value 


" ra ERS eer BREA oe, 
and usefulness of this important dis-. | 


ease dispelling preraration. 
mes Pee eee 4 
An odorless liquid, powerful, prompt 
| cen IC tea E Us See ee oe 
| and cheap, i+ is just what every fam-ly 


nee Sold by druggists and fine | 
rocers, in quact bottles only. 
| grocers, in quant | s only 
| Prepared only by 
HENRY B. PLATT, 


| New ‘York. 


Platt’s 
| 


Tt is a great annoyance. 


Some s@mntort 


Ladies | Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 
sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss, It ensures a clear com- 
plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, 50c. abox. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Perspire 


Freely. 


COMEORT SOABS is the best medicated soap, 25 cents. 


CHA 
(here 
Savi AEM) 


of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by_a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hencé applies to nearly ail possible conditions 
of disease. * WILL CURE YOU. Sas sy 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. us 


} 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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CURRENT SATIRE. 


Christian institutions are now being dragged 
through the mire with a vengeance. What 
with magic lanterns instead of sermons, gym- 
nasia in place of pulpits and alphabetic letters 
instead of plain titles, 1am simply bewildered. 
A new lingo makes me feel myself a stranger 
on the earth and an alien in the church. ~The 
new lingo sounds to me like this: The P. I. G. 
movement is being sustained very ably by the 
fF. O. G. bands, and they, in their turn, are 
powerful rivals of the D. O. G. brigades, and 
if a G. A. S. club should be set up in every 
hamlet we should hear less of the H. O. P. 
scheme and secure a larger circulation for the 
P. O. P. magazine.—Dr. Joseph Parker. 


An animailcule in my blood 
Rose up against me as I dreamed; 
He was so tiny as he stood, 
You had not heard him though he screamed. 


He cried, ‘‘ There is no Man!”’ 
And thumped the table with his fist, 
Then died—his day was scarce a span— 
That microscopic atheist. 


And all the while his little soul 
Within what he denied did live. 

Poor part, how could he know the whole! 
And yet he was so positive! 


For all the while he thus blasphemed 
My (solar) system went its round, 

My heart beat on, my bead still dreamed, 
But my poor atheist was drowned. 


And so but yesterday I heard 

A man cry out, ‘‘ There is no God!” 
And as he spake the silly word 

I saw the mighty Master nod. 


Thereat, new-born, a million spheres 
Sprang up-like daisies in the sod; 
But still to ani-man-cule ears 
The ani-man-cule cried, ‘No God!” 
—St. James Gazette. 
If you'd be truly blest in life, 
Before you take the name of wife, 
Your woman’s rights as now decreed 
Securely guard by legal deed. 
This done—be free! No church-made vow 
Is thought to bind a woman now. 
“To break a solemn oath is sin?” 
“Obey?” There let the man begin! 
‘For good or ill, for better, worse?” 
*M’yes, but keep your private purse 
All for yourself. Shape out your soul: 
Grow more and more—from half to whole. 
Each is herself—alone you live— 
Each for herself—why should you give 
Your precious thoughts, your time, your days, 
To silly children’s silly ways? 
When Science claims your nobler part; 
‘When all your soul goes out to Art; 
When Fame on giddy hights is seen— 
Shall selfish husbands stand between? 
Why should a household’s petty care 
Tie down a soul as free as air? 
Should sugar, washing, beef, or boots 
Distract your mind from high pursuits? 
Forbid it! To yourself be true. 
Let all else slide, excepting— You. 
The noblest, newest, grandest thing 
(Thus the Norwegian sage doth sing) 
Is Freedom. As for marriage ties 
And foolish chains and priestly lies— 
Snap, tearand rend’em! Stand up—free! 
A woman—as she ought to be! 
—Walter Besant. 


A FRENCH OPINION OF THE FAIR. 


The fact is that the new city, built upon 
the old marshes which formerly adjoined 
the shores of Lake Michigan, will be daz- 
zling in beauty. . . . The whole world will 
applaud the most marvelous’ fairyland 
which has yet, perhaps, been created by the 
efforts of civilized man. ... I can assert 
that the old world has never seen a more 
splendid spectacle, and that our construct- 
ive genius must bestir itself without delay 
if it wishes to surpass, in 1900, the almost 
incredible achievement which is about to 
add largely and for years to come to the 
prosperity of the superb commercial metrop- 
olis of the State of Ninois. . . . These twelve 
palaces constitute the principal edifices of 
the Chicago Exposition; but besides these 
sumptuous structures, which will, in the 
minds of all visitors, raise visions of Baby- 
lonic splendors, of the mammoth and fan- 
tastic cities of dreamland, Jackson Park will 
show more than twenty colossal monuments, 
which in themselves would exhaust admira- 
tion in exhibitions less phenomenal than 
this one... 
views upon the future of this exposition, 
which cannot be a failure unless it fail 
through the very excess of its grandeur and 
splendor.— Octave Uzanne, Editor of L’ Illus- 
tration. : 


. IT cannot now express my 
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The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S © 
SARSeE ae LLA 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CUTICURA, the great skin cure, 
CuricurA Soap, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood puritiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and—=-_— 1 used 
in the treatment of every humor and "isco72, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PorreR Drua@ AND CHEMICAL CorpP., Boston. 
“‘ How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


PLES, blackheads, red, =>=~2 hands and fall 
PI ing hair cured by CUTICURA [jx :~. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 


G00000000008 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 


ea tendencies 

S. digestive troubles 
in children will always 

By to a mild dose 
of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


. (Tasteless) 
25 cents a box. 


00000000 » 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The_Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
Bi CYCL under 18 years of age who will work for 


usafter school, NO MONEY NEEDED, 


Send this adv. to A. QURTIS & 00. 
GRRE sswest QUINCY ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD, 


— England’s drink bill for 1892 amounted 
to £140,886 ,262. 


—— Self-denial week among the Salvation 
Army soldiers of Australia resulted in $34,000 
being turned into the treasury. 


— The number of papers in the United 
Kingdom has quadrupled during the last forty- 
seven years. Of 1,961 quarterly reviews now 
published 456 are decidedly religious in char- 
acter. 


'—— The Australian Wesleyans have accu- 
mulated a fund for their ‘superannuated ” 
ministers so large that they are able to pay 
them from $500 to $1,000 per annum. A cap- 
ital example for American Congregationalists 
to follow. 


—— Rev. F. B. Meyer of Christ Church in 
London has prepared tickets which are dis- 
tributed among the mothers of the vicinity by 
the church missionaries. These read: ‘‘ By 
presenting this ticket to the ladies in charge 
in the Lower Hawkstone Hall at 6.15 on any 
Sunday evening your baby or child up to 
three years old will be taken care of, so that 
you may be able to attend the service with 
your husband.’’ 


— An English Congregational missionary 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, has recently 
proved his loyalty to good morals and done 
his share in civic regeneration. As in so 
many mining towns the world over, the virtu- 
ous are outnumbered by the vicious and the 
church has a fight of fearful odds against 
saloons and brothels. Aroused to righteous 
indignation, Rev. D. W. Drew'told 2,000 equally 
incensed citizens that their officials were to 
blame for the license that prevailed, that they 
winked at the flagrant immorality. For say- 
ing this Mr. Drew was arrested: by the presi- 
dent of the South African Republic, charged 
with criminal libel. Bail was instantly fur- 
nished by reputable citizens and a defense fund 
was started. The president came to his senses 
and offered to withdraw his suit if the mission- 
ary would apologize. Mr. Drew scorned this 
and the suit is on. As a result the license 
board and police are now doing what they 
were appointed to do. 


—“‘‘ Misery loves company.”’ Great Britain, 
when it faces its possessions in India, hasa 
silver problem quite as perplexing and grave 
as our own. The Spectator is compelled to 
confess that: 


We know of no more ironical rebuke to 
human wisdom than the breakdown of intel- 
ligence over the silver difficulty. We Eng- 
lish are supposed to be the successful finan- 
ciers of the world, we have heaps of men 
among us who are believed to know all that 
can be known about commerce, currency and 
exchanges, and, as a matter of fact, whether 
the. work to be done is to raise English 
eredit till we almost borrow without in- 
terest, or to raise an anarchic and bankrupt 
bit of Africa into sudden solvency, we always 
find a man competent to the work. Neverthe- 
less, though he might name his own reward, 
the country cannot find the man who can 
solve that silver problem. 


—— The state of feeling in Ireland among 
Protestants may be best inferred from the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter to the Christian 
World by Rey. John Osborne, chairman of the 
Trish Congregational Union: 


It is said, sir, because we are false to Non- 
conformist principles and traditions that we 
‘Congregationalists in Ireland oppose home 
rule. We, having seen, and to the utmost of 
our endeavor having aided in bringing about, 
the downfall of the ascendency of one church, 
wish to guard our freedom. We believe that 
the carrying out of Mr. Gladstone’s proposed 
scheme of home rule means the establishment 
_of the ascendency of another church, whose 
organization is more complete and far-reach- 
ing and whose power of crushing all opposi- 
tion is incalculably greater than that of the 
disestablished church of Ireland. This is one 
of several reasons why all of Mr. Gladstone’s 
former ardent supporters in Ireland, with ex- 
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ceptions numerically so insignificant as hardly 
to be apparent, are now determined to oppose 
his scheme with all their power, and appeal 
for help to their Nonconformist brethren in 
England and Scotland. 


STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortu- 
nate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it often. Infants 
thrive physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
undoubtedly the safest and best infant food obtain- 
able. Grocers and Druggists. 


CONNOISSEURS of ceramics have been attracted in 
the past week to the exhibit of old blue delft under- 
glaze, or rather reproductions of it, in placques, 
tiles, etc., imported by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
from Holland. 


olid 


ilver given 
; by 
ervice 


Sterling Silver 


Inlaid 


A piece 
of silver is 
INLAID 

into the back of 

the bowland handle 

and then plated entire. 
Ask your jeweler for them. 

Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Better Than Any Other. 


The Oyietual Davidson Syringe. 


Two reasons why the 
Genuine Davidson Syr- 
inge is the Standard. 
Only the very best of 
material is used in its 
manufacture, and the 
instrument is put to- 
gether with the most 
exact precision possible. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dee. 27, 1892. 
Your goods are better than any other make I ever 
used. r. MARY R. OWEN. 


‘The Genuine is marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER €0., Boston, Mass. 


Spoons & 
‘Forks. 


963 


PUMPING QR GEARED SANE PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the enor 
Company declares a dividend and makes ti, 


a means of ate: = 
These 
\ tinued 


above priges as 
tributing it. ¢ 
will be con- 
until its 
earnings BR 


prices 

only 
surplus 
are sut- 


ficiently worked 
off. Merit has 

prospered, §¥ and a 
very small "@ profit on a very 
greatnumber Y4 of outfits has 
given the Aer- motor Company 


he best manufac- 
Chicago,with many, 
of floor space and 
ment of mac Se 
for the purpose, in existence. Th 
Aermotor Co feels, in this crow i 
ing Columbian yea ar, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will ship from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices, 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


4acres of land in 
turing center of 
very many, acres 
the best equip- 


per week, 
d20 {0390 oes dee 
Gentlemens wiih omen, using a apa 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
~| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
_j operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
1 W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, 


‘Trifle with trifles 


faged 
woe 


not wi 


use isc 
J 


manufacture 


ing desired 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICARO 


th serious things. 
: a serious thing. Comfort and health depend upon 
.<. Our experience of fifty years is at your service. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
alogne will cast you nothing. 


The proper heating of your 


We 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


: Our Cat- 
Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEV VORK. 


GLENWOOD | 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


les : 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
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Stbhsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ALABASTINE 


THE Docror.—* One layer ‘ 
of paperis badenough, you somine, 


have three here. 


ive.” 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Health for its 
sanitary quali- 


ties. 
| WALL PAPER IS 
OFTEN POISONOUS. 


Kalsomine Scales 
and Rubs Off, 

ALABASTINEis adry 
powder ready for use 
by addamg cold 
water. Can beeasi- 
ly brushed on by any 
one. When fixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

1 yd.of wall cov- 
ered for 1 cent. 

Costs less than Kal- 
Paper or 


Baby Paint, Makes Pure, 


ings. 


may recover but cannot Porous, Pretty coat- 
thri 


Alabastine is Pure, 


s 

White and 12 beau- 
tiful tints shown on 
sample card. Send 
for one with full in- 


Alabastine is Permanent. tormation. N. E 


ALABASTINE CO., 
149 iligh St., Boston, 


Alahastine is Pretty. 


| That 


Because 


| He knows 


| Columbias 


Are always the Standard. 


Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two two-cent stamps. Popé Mfg, Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


4 


186 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
OPEN DAILY 


For Deposits and Drafts 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M. And 
oh Saturdays for Deposits 
till 8 P. M. 


A has often wasted time and 

material in trying to obtain 

Ol ee all } eT a shade of color, and has 

even resorted to the use of 

ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 
be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and prepared so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
Lead to the shade shown on the can. By this means you will have the 
best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the ‘‘ Old Dutch” process, and known to be 
strictly pure: 


** ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati) 
«©ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) 
«* ATLANTIC” (New York) 
««BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
«“‘ BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
**COLLIER”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT”’ (New York) 


‘Inese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. i 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


‘“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘““FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

«« MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

‘““RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

*“*S4LEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 

*“SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicage) 
“ULSTER” (New York) : 
** UNION ’’ (New York) 


CE 

CA 
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Z 


Ki DURABLE, 


WIP has been muse Jor thirty hve years by many well known mand- 
Jacturers and large corporations throughout the United States. 
SAMPLES, PRICES 8% FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


"GW JOHN E EC CO, 072 ERT cel MO uaa 
CAN YOU SELL BICYCLES? 


Bicycles 


are 


Up to Date. 


Weights, 20 to 44 pounds. 


Wt Manufacture Fine 
RODS, REELS 222, FISHING TACKLE, | 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


Six patterns. 
Prices $100 to $145. Responsible 
agents wanted. 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“Chubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


POST MILLS, VT. | 313-315 Broadway, | New York City. 


Send for Catalogue. - 


Please mention the 
Congregationalist. 
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FRINK’S Patent_Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest» © 
Oheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to churches and the trade. L P. FBINKE, 551 Pearl Street, \. Y- 


_,» ihe Vid Heliable Standard pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK'S FALCON 


2S John St. 
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Church Equipment. 
. @iINZIANAT! BELL FOUNDRy 


Ye Be ELL 
0} HOOL. FIRE ALARM &¢ 


R U S¢ 
Catalogue win seooicctimontaie: Prices and terms FREE. 


MENEFLY & UOMPANY, 

_ WEST TROY, N. Y,, BELLS, 
~ For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chima 
and Peals. Forzaore than half a centun 
noted for superiority over all others, 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


“(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
i 


CHIMES 
fri & PEALS 
“2 in the World 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
WceSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


sELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8@>Send for 
Catalogne. ©. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, © 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
=THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 60., ) Best Ingot Copper 
™ Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. jand E, India Tin, 


CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
Rev) Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers, 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


IMPROVED _ 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


(Can refer to over 1,000 churches, Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 
90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


ease 


_A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


J Send dc. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


urch Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co 116 Elizabeth St. 


IR 


New York, N.Y. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling, 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
M\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
iI solicit correspondence, 


———SS—S 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
' and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St, aSeeesits.., Boston. 
Cc H U R es H Established 1827. 


fe) R Cc A N Ss Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


\ 
A 


The Congregationalist 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding fiwe lunes (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per vnsertion. Post aifige ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


World’s Fair Guests.—I still have open dates for 
rooms in my own home Quiet, safe locality, conven- 
ient to fair grounds, $1.50 per day each room. Rev. G. 
S. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Englewood, Il. 


An exceptional home for the right boy, on one of 
the pleasantest farms in New England. Must be honest 
and honorable, orderly and industrious, and in earnest 
to become a good farmer. Address, with reference, 
Geo. P. Otis, Box 106, Winthrop, Maine. 


: aN ae Ey’ ey i‘ 
Oompound light-spreading Sil- 3 

§ ver-plated Corrugated Glass e 
EFLECTORS iN 


Awonderful invention for 


hence Churches,¢ 


etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalog 


Handsome and pr ee list free. 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE Cop, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Box 141, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


FOR 


Very important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars, address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 Washing. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. Leahy, Pass. Agt., Mi 
Dis., 111 S. 9th St., epee en UE Pa.—Jas. Gass, Trav. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.¥. ii. 


22 June 1898 


Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston July 8 and 22 fur 
Two Grand Excursions of Fifty-six Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Canadian Pacifie Railway, through Montrei\, 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs the grand scenery of the 
Selkirks, and Victoria; the homeward route, after the 
Alaska Voyage, of Twelve Days, sia Tacoma, Portland, 
etc, and the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a 
Week in the Yellowstone National Park and a 
Week at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Magnificent ‘rains of Palace Sleeping and Din- 
ing Cars, with every first class appointment, are 10 
be used in crossing the continent. e Alaska trip will 
be on the favorite steamer ‘‘ Queen.” 


Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: ‘Iwo 34-Day Excursions, Jeaving Boston July 10 
and August 7. 

Cslorado Tours: Four Exeursions to the most 
famous Rocky Mountain Resorts, leaving Boston July 
17, August 28, September 11, and October 9. 

The Yellowstone Park and California: A 
72-Days’ Excursion, leaving Boston August 30; also a 
27-Days’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park and return, 

Each of the above parties wil] have a week at the 
World’s Fair. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special 
Pullman Vestibuled Triins with Diming Cays leave 
Boston for Chicago daily. A week at the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the Fair Grounds, is 
included in the tickets. 


I~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


Special Personally Managed 


WORLD'S :*::FAIR*:s EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston July Sth, in 
ve Paiman Pebeide tA Palace Cars. 
TIR 308 . me 5 
11 DAYS FROM BOSTON, $85.00. 
Via Moosae Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


DR, STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths, Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


Duluth an 


Superior 


—Opecial 


Leaves Chicago daily. 


FASTEST TRAIN 


TO 
DULUTH 


MEALS SERVED IN 
DINING CAR. 


OFFICES 


ZZ 


of Baggage Cars 
Day Coaches _ 
Buffet Sleeping Cars 
and Palace Sleeping Cars 


GC” 


\ 


THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. 


Chicago & North-Western Railway, 


208 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


5 STATE STREET, 


423 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


22 June 1893 


Educational. , 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 Kast 14TH STRERT, N, Y. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y. 
Chicayo, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Cal. l0i-paged 
(6) 


Ti: FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual] free. EveRETT O, FISK 


| 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO, Sv. THOMAS. 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL= 


lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine Art, Elocution, ete. 60 
page illustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


‘ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. f 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEI1- 


inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Eloeution. A Medical sop ratory) Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETITY, 


Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the * $100 plan.” Send foreatalogue. Thefall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Oum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Congregationalist 


Educational. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, Eas? GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, NEw YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. ¥Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sent. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E, 8. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S, PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


#600 a Year. no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

One of the worst mistakes you can make with your 
boys is to keep them home at eight, nine, ten. 

My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


OHIO. 


OHLO, GAMBIER. 


HARCOURT PLACE SETIIINARY, 


Gambier, Ohio. A school of the highest grade 
and growing rapidly. Number limited. New build- 
ing last year, otherwise many applicants declined 
tor want of room. Elegant buildings. Superior 
teachers. Beautiful and healthful location. 1,100 
feet above sea level. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. ‘ 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


-Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. ‘ 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


VLLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, 1893. 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, - 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEI1Y 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 


fluences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON, = 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A selectand 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and_receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 

Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 

rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th year 

ou Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rev. M. 
. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spectus to Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. , 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Reon tone. OF MUSIC, Site” 


- The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Zlocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free, ‘RANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, WORCESTER: 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 60th year’begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School, Certificate admits to various colleges. 

NEW BUILDINGS: 


THRER A 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably Se Os with labora- 
ories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 

DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted YS ee Resident 


trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 


All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., SWioreeevon Mass, 


a 


OHI10, PAIENSVILLE, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHI10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. All Courses require four 
years of FRESH ATAU, with Greek or Modern Lan- 
guages. wenty-five professors. Elective system. 
66 single-term courses. Post-Graduate courses. 
Tuition #40 a year. 14 fine buildings. Vigorous lit- 
erary societies. Successfulathletics. Best musical 
advantges. Chemical, zodlogical and botanical lab- 
oratories. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges.and scientific schools. 21 in- 
structors. 550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Literary societies. Trained 
gymnasium directors. Opens Sept. 20. 200 page cat- 
alogue free, 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 


or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families, Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable, F.D. LANE, Professor ot Mathematics, 
Ashburnham Mass. 


ems, <A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25 cents. "SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY”? by Geo, F. Rootand Jv. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 

» Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. — 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Editiom. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest yolume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
WASITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


— PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OLNOINNATI, «= - NEW YORK, - - CHIOAGO 
The 
irs) elb) 
** Harris 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving been sold.’ Price, 100 copies, 


For sale at the office of the Congregationavisi, Boston. 
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New Fiction. 


Stories of New York. 


Five Stories by ANNIE ELIOT, BLISS PERRY, 
GEORGE A. HIBBARD, JOHN S. WOOD, and @ 
EDITH WHARTON. @ 


Stories of the Railway. ; ; 


Four Stories by GEORGE A. HIBBARD, 
CHARLES S, DAvipson, THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE, and A. C. GORDON. 


Each volume illustrated, 16mo, uncut edges, pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, $1.50. 


“The daintiest and most charming crea- 
tions of the bookmaker’s fancy, the first of a 
series of six volumes to be issued under the 
general title, ‘Stories from Scribner.’ They 
are-thoroughly entertaining.’—Boston 
Times. 

Island Nights’ Entertainments. 
The Beach of Falesa, The Bottle Imp, and @ 

Isle of Voices. By RoBERT Lous STE- 

VENSON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Some of the most characteristic and best 


work of Stevenson. It is most delightful.” 
—Boston Traveller. 


By OCTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Fresh in theme, clever in treatment, 
and admirable in local color, while their 
piquant originality imparts to them a 
peculiarly attractive interest.’’—Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Day and Night Stories. 
Second Series. By T.R.SULLIVAN. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“Exquisite in conception and finish. They 
will delight all lovers of the short story.”’— 
Boston Courier. 

Social Strugglers. 
By Prof. H. H. BOYESEN. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Prof. Boyesen understands American é 
life, and has delineated in this novel with 
vigor and grace.’’—Boston Beacon. 

In Blue Uniform. 
By G.I. PUTNAM. 


12mo, $1.00. 
“A charming story of Army life.”—Boston 
Traveller. 


Arthur Bonnicastle. : 


By J.G. HOLLAND. New Edition in paper 
covers. 12mo, illustrated, 50 cents. 


“A well told, vigorous story.’’—Chicago @ 
Interior. 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
CSSSVOSTVSO8O888000 


WE publish Low Priced 


Sunday 
% School 
pee Books 


For instance: 


Special Library No. 4. 


Twenty-Five Large Volumes 
$13.00 Net. 


Katie Robertson. .... 
Wen Years at Skokomish . 
Grace Irving’s Vacation 

Wighways and Hedges 
Old-fashioned Lives 

Mountains of Ararat 
Mate Parker... . 
Two Boys Saved. . 


; 

: 

: 

; 

; 

: zs 

é Stories of a Western Town. 
@ 

: 


Charles Scribners Sons, 


Geer, attelte-. se 


40-6. fele «6 je sine 
. 


The New Clerk. ....- 
Norman Cline ..... 
Deacon Sims’ Prayer. . - 
Lenny’s Search. . . +... 
Things Common and Uncommon 
The Old Mill. . . . 2. - 
Broken Hdwls. .. . 
The Jolly Ten... 
Jim the Newsboy. . 
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Meta Wallace .. 
The Old Horseshoe 
Three Girls . . 1... «ss 
On Horseback in Cappadocia 
VQakwood and its Lessons. . 
Ten Days among Greek Brigands. 

Total price at retail, 830.50. 
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Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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THREE ENGLISH RACE MEET- 
INGS (Derby, Ascot, and Oxford-Cambridge). 
By Richarp Harpine Davis. With 9 illus- 
trations by William Small. 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By Cuaruss A. 
Puarr. PartI. With 15 illustrations from 
Photographs made especially for this article. 

FRENCH CANADIANS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. By Henry Loomis NEtson. 
With 2 illustrations by C. S. Reinhart. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE GERMAN 
SOLDIER. By Pouttnry BiceLow. With 
19 illustrations from Paintings and Draw- 
ings by Frederic Remington. 

SILENCE. A Story. By Mary E. Wu- 
Kins. With 2 illustrations by H. Siddons 
Mowbray. 

ALGERIAN RIDERS. By Col. T. 
DoncE, U.S.A. With 7 illustrations. 


CHICAGO’S GENTLE SIDE. By Jv- 
LIAN RALPH. 


THE VESTAL VIRGIN. 
‘WILL CARLETON. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. 
By Wiiuiam Buack. Part II. With an il- 
lustration by William Small. 


HORACE CHASE. A Novel. By Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE Woo.tson. Part VII. 


THE FUNCTION OF SLANG. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Editor’s Study. 
WARNER. 
Editor’s Drawer. With Introductory 
Story by THomas Nretson Pace. Illustrated. 
Literary Notes. 
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By CHARLES DUDLEY 


By LAURENCE Hutton. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE NEW ERA. 

By Dr. Jostan Srrone, author of “ Our Coun- 
try.” 400 pages. Library Edition. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50; plain cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 


_“‘T congratulate you on the timeliness, inci- 
eee and brilliancy of your book.”’—Joseph 
00k. 


MILK AND MEAT. 


TWENTY-FOUR SERMONS by Rev. A. ©, 
Dixon, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HALLOWED DAY. 


By Rey. Grorcr Guirey. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


The Dartmouth College Fletcher Prize Essay 
on The Sunday Question. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Publishers, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


the LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


#30.00 per 100. | Addic. per copy if ordered by mail. 
ET Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
16 L.9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Tait, Sons & Co.’s New Books. 
The Last Sentence. 


By MAXWELL Gray, author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” “The Reproach of 


Annesley,” ‘‘In the Heart of the Storm,” ete, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ There is nothing in this book to defile, or sully, or even bedim, 


Illustrated by A. G. Reinhart. 


the innocent guilelessness of the 


most tenderly nurtured maiden, but there is much to reach the hearts and consciences of men and women 
of the world, while few will be able to resist its intellectual charm and strength.”—The Churchman. 


Americans 


By OnE oF TuEm. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


in Europe. 


[Ready July 1.] 


This remarkable volume, which casts so strong and at times so fierce a light on American life abroad, 
and the evils to which it is constantly exposed, is, beyond all doubt, destined to make a very great stir, 


and especially among travelers and those who are already to some extent familiar with the conditions of 


existence in European capitals. 


The author, whose identity is only withheld temporarily, has had an unequaled opportunity of ac- 
quainting himself with his subject, and the result is a trenchant and powerful work without a single dull 


line within its covers. The book is absolutely indispensable to all 


for themselves or relatives. 


Tavistock Tales. 


By GILBERT PARKER (author of ‘‘ The Chief 
Factor,” ete.), and others. Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker’s talent is very conspicuous 
in this work, and the same may be said of the other 
authors. Each story rivals the other in dramatic 
force and skiJl in treatment. No better book for 
the holidays can be imagined. 


contemplating a Buropean residence 


Gossip of the Caribbees. 
By W. R. H. Trowsripes, Jr. Tlustrated, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


J 

These sketches of West Indian life are drawn 
with a skill and finish very rare in a young author. 
They reveal, in the whirl of fashionable colonial 
gayety and its accompanying petty jealousies, a 
freshness and intensity of existence incompatible 
with our ideas of tropical or subtropical life, but 
they are, nevertheless, amazingly real as depicted 
by the writer. A highly interesting and instructive 
book. 
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What One Woman Thinks. 


Essays oF Haryot Hour CAaHoon, 
OVER. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A series of brilliant essays which no household should be without. 


personality is perceptible in every line. 


With frontispiece. 


Edited by Cyntuta M. WzstT- 


The charm of this gifted author’s 


Mrs. Clift-Crosby’s Niece. 


By ELLA CHinps Huripor, 
This is an exceedingly piquant society novel. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


It abounds in striking passages, and its easy, unbroken 
style makes its reflection of fashionable life singularly faithful and clear. 
able New York finds so gifted an illustratoras Mrs. Hurlbut. 


It is rare, indeed, that fashion- 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. Send for complete 
catalogue. 


TAIT, SONS & COMPANY, 


31 Union Square, North, 


A word of good advice as to 


Sunday 
School 
Libraries 


vi 


The best way to get a new Library for 
your Sunday school, or to replenish the old one, is 
to give us the following particulars, and we will then 
send you a selection of books which we consider suit- 
able for your use. Let your Committee read these, 
and retain such as meet their approval. 


We want to know: (a) How much 
money you have to spend; (6) what books are now 
in your Library if you have one (send Catalogue); 


(c) date when last purchase of books was made;. 


(d) ages of the readers to be supplied; (e) the propor- 
tion of books required for younger children, if any; 
(f) any particular line of books which you do or do 
not wnt; (g) any special titles which you wish in- 
cluded in the lot. 


You will be better satisfied 


with your choice of books if, giving us the above 
particulars, you allow us, as suggested, to make the 
firstselection. Our Reading Committee and Library 
Clerks are experts in this line. We know the whole 
field of Sunday school literature. We never send 
out an unworthy book if the matter is leftin our 
hands. 


We recommend to Sunday school Libra- 
rians the use of the PILGRIM LIBRARY RECORD. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
« CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 
175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


New York. 


Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va= 
pors. Economical and health= 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur= 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher= 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and tcotintonneed 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE co. ff 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Two Volunteer 
Missionaries. 


By S. W. Ponp, Jr. Pp. 278. Price $1.25. 
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The mission to the Dakota Indians is one of the most 
interesting, as it has been one of the most successful, 
missionary endeavors of our time. This volume deals 
with its origins, reluting how two brothers, Samuel W. 
and Gideon H. Pond, went out from Connecticut at their 
own charges to labor among the Indians of Minnesota, 
Later on they had appointments from the American 
Board, but still continued to support themselves in large 
part. The story of their labors, their hardships and 
their joys, told by the son of one of them is full of in- 
terest to every lover of missions. 
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collection taken by Boston churches 
May 14, in behalf of local church ex- 
tension, show the gratifying total of be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen hundred dollars. 
Though this was not as large an offering as 
could be desired, it is the fruit of the first 
effort of the sort ever made in the city, and 
as such itis an encouraging sum. Not less 
than twenty-one of our twenty-nine churches 
complied cheerfully with the suggestion of 
the new Pilgrim Association. Five of them 
gave over one hundred dollars apiece, five 
more made gifts of from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars and the other contributions 
ranged in amount from foity down to five 
dollars. Of far more consequence than 
the exact amount which each gave or the 
grand total is the fact that so many churches, 
even those that are struggling with their 
own problems, gave something. The fact 
should be borne in mind that the three 
causes for which this collection is de- 
signed were none of them new enter- 
prises, but all had been ‘appealing privately 
to our churches and to generous minded 
individuals for some time past. To be able 
to raise at one time over fifteen hundred 
dollars for such objects evidences consider- 
able strength in local Congregationalism 
and a growing unity of purpose. Certainly 
Boston does not mean to keep tardy step 
with the movement toward church exten- 
sion in cities that is gathering force all over 
the country. 


Fcate returns from the simultaneous 
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We are authorized to state that the Board 
of Visitors of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, in the line of their duty of visitation 
last week, had a protracted conference with 
the two young men of the graduating class 
who have entered the Unitarian denomina- 
tion; and that the result of a very free and 
frank discussion was the clear certainty that 
the drift of the young men’s minds toward 
Unitarianism entirely antedated their com- 
ing to Andover, and isin no particular at- 
tributable to the methods or spirit of in- 
struction in thatinstitution. The testimony 
of the two students, who frankly gave a his- 
tory of their religious life, was explicit to 
this effect and, with other investigations, 
made it clear to the minds of all the Visit- 
ors that Andover Seminary is not responsi- 
ble for their present position. | 


Boston Congregationalists will congratu- 
late Union Church and themselves that Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton has decided to remain 
in his present position. Pilgrim Church, 
St. Louis, found in him the man fitted to 
continue the labors of Drs. Goodell and 
Stimson and to lead it to yet larger success, 
All the friends of Pilgrim Church wish that 
it may have such a man as Mr. Boynton for 
its pastor. But he cannot abandon the pas- 
torate of Union Church at this time without 
danger to its prospects if not its life. He 

“has the confidence of brethren of all shades 
-of opinion in this region. He-has impor- 


tant responsibilities in connection with our 
missionary societies. He is the leader of a 
large and representative Bible class attended 
by teachers of all denominations. In a 
word, he has too many and too strong roots 
here for Pilgrim Church to pull him up 
without great disturbance to the earth in 
these parts and without serious injury to 
himself. We pray that that noble church 
in St. Louis may speedily find a pastor and 
teacher sent to them from God. 


The Morning Star explains at considerable 
length that the open communion for which 
Free Baptists stand means partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper with Christians whether or 
not they have been baptized. It lays down 
the position of the denomination in these 
words: 

We do not commune with any formalists, 
nor with churches as such, but (the repetition 
cannot be made too emphatic) only with Chris- 
tians in spirit and purpose. As matters still 
stand Free Baptists could not form a union 
with either Baptists or Congregationalists 
without a virtual abandonment of their open 
communion testimony. 


We hasten to assure our brethren that they 
can have what they desire without building 
around themselves a denominational fence, 
so far as Congregationalists are concerned. 
Each Congregational church is a law to it- 
self in this matter. The number of Chris- 
tians who want to observe the Lord’s Supper 
and do not want to be baptized is not large 
enough to make it worth while for great 
bodies of Christians to stand apart on their 
account. Any Free Baptist church coming 
into denominational fellowship with Congre- 
gational churches would be left free to main- 
tain its own conyictions as to ‘‘open com- 
munion.”’ 


Earnest fishers of men are not content to 
limit themselves to the ways of fishing which 
custom has long approved, but they have a 
sanctified ingenuity which leads, them to 
find methods to fit special conditions. The 
ministry of Dr. Goodell was filled with in- 
stances in which love prompted him to do the 
right thing to win souls, often when the thing 
he did was so simple that only a Christlike 
love could have suggested it. In his parish 
he found a German family where the mother 
could speak no English. But having gained 
some knowledge of her circumstances he 
composed a prayer, had it translated into 
German, committed the words to memory, 
went and prayed with her in her own tongue 
and won her confidence not only in himself 
but in God. One of that woman’s sons is 
the pastor of a thriving Congregational 
chiivch in Massachusetts, and another son is 
preparing for the ministry. Whocan doubt 
that Dr. Goodell looks down from his heay- 
enly home with wonder and joy on the fruit 
ripening in increasing wealth and variety as 
the result of that German prayer which he 
was prompted to learn by his passion for 
souls? The revised version is justified in 
the promise it gives by the experience of 
many a Christian whose heart is surrendered 


to the work of Christ: ‘‘ He that is wise win- 
neth souls.’’ 


No part of the public services of the 
church is more rewarding than such read- 
ing of the Scriptures as conveys their mean- 
ing impressively to the average hearer. 
Their great variety, of prose and poetry, of 
narrative, description, drama, argument, 
oration, every form of literature in which 
thought finds expression, affords unrivaled 
opportunity for holding an audience in con- 
stant interest in public reading. Yet the 
most casual survey of an average audience 
during the reading of the Bible shows that it 
often falls on listless ears. And not seldom it, 
is evident that the minister is not more in- 
terested than his hearers. When he comes 
to his own sermon does he not read it with 
much greater effort to make its meaning 
plain and impressive? But when the Scrip- 
tures are read with sympathy, with power 
of interpretation which shows careful study 
for the purpose of reading them, and with 
such brief comment as is necessary to bring 
out their meaning, what pleased and intent 
interest is roused in the congregation! 
Ought not this matter to have far more 
attention than it receives? How often does 
one hear an extended recitation of Scripture 
in a Sunday school concert? Who ever 
heard of readings from the Bible as an ex- 
ercise in the annual examinations of theo- 
logical students? Or when was the subject 
ever discussed or illustrated in a conference 
or association? This spiritual power of in- 
terpreting the divine thought by reading 
the divine Word yet remains to be demon- 
strated in our churches, 


The wisdom required to manage a great 
ecclesiastical gathering is more than the 
quantity that is lodged. in the mind of the 
average man. There are some things that 
ought not to be done. No one should be 
appointed to speak for the sake of noticing 
him or conciliating him. A man should be 
elected to preside because he can preside, 
not in order to pay a compliment to any 
college, seminary or church, Committee re- 
ports should be the result of careful consid- 
eration, not the outcome of a five minutes’ 
talk in a corner. Set speeches should be 
curtailed and debate expanded. 


A suggestion, both timely and worthy, 
comes from the United States Army Aid 
Association, the society which succeeds the 
old United States Christian Commission, to 
the effect that a popular Fourth of July 
subscription be taken for this patriotic 
cause. There is a strange apathy in regard 
to the purpose and the needs of this asso- 
ciation, The regular army of our nation 
consists of 25,000 men, not mainly foreign- 
ers, as erroneously supposed, but a majority 
of native born citizens, young men under 
thirty years of age. They are distributed 
at a hundred military posts remote from the 
civilizing influences of family and social 
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ties, devoid of adequate supplies of reading 
matter and exposéd to the demoralizing 
effects of idleness. 
monotony of military life the Army Aid As- 
sociation undertakes to furnish books and 
periodicals and to surround the soldier 
with as many helps to Christian living as 
possible. An example of the latter is the 
soldier’s retreat at 82 Nassau Street, New 
York City, where he can have the benefits 
of a well-stocked redding-room, stationery 
without charge and an opportunity to rest. 
This removes the temptation of going to 
the saloons to satisfy needs in these direc- 
tions. The association depends entirely 
upon voluntary contributions and nothing 
would better befit the spirit of our Colum- 
bian celebrations than a royal offering to 
this noble cause on Independence Day. All 
communications should be addressed to 
John B. Ketchum, 82 and 84 Nassau Street. 


— 


THE VICTORY FOR SUNDAY OPENING. 


The United States Court of Appeals, con- 
sisting of Chief-Justice Fuller and Judges 
Bunn and Allen, have decided that the 
World’s Fair is to remain open on Sunday, 
and this settles the question so far as the 
opening is concerned. Chief-Justice Fuller 
rendered the decision, which was to the 
effect that the motion to dismiss the appeal 
was overruled; that the United States Gov- 
ernment, by appropriating $2,500,000 to 
help out of financial difficulties the corpo- 
ration which has invested $16,000,000, did 
not gain exclusive administration and au- 
thority in the premises, though it did give 
to the exposition a national and interna- 
tional character; that the local directory is 
in actual possession; that Congress never 
intended that the Goyernment should as- 
sume the responsibility for the work pro- 
vided for by its appropriation; and that 
there is no good ground for the court to 
intervene to compel the directory to fulfill 
the conditions under which it accepted the 
money from the Government. The ques- 
tions involved are to be fully discussed in 
the opinion to be filed later. 

Of course this decision does not give any 
approval to the action of the managers of 
the fair in violating the conditions of their 
contract with the Government. The United 
States can sue for damages, but it cannot, 
as one party to the contract, enter in and 
take possession of the fair and enforce the 
conditions of the contract. As no suit at 
law would be decided till after the fair is 
concluded, the managers have won the vic- 
tory, which cannot be fairly otherwise char- 
acterized than as a successful swindle, The 
mistake was made by the Government of 
assuming that the,men appointed on the 
local directory were honest and could be 
dealt with as honorable persons. The re- 
Sult will be a severe blow to business inter- 
ests whose prosperity depends on public 
confidence, a disgrace to, Chicago and a dis- 
honor to the nation. As such this affair 
will go down in history and the names of 
those who are responsible for it will be re- 
membered in lasting dishonor. To many 
the fair will cease to have personal interest 
and attraction, because they will believe 
that it is in the hands of men who not 
only disregard the moral welfare of the 
public but also are financially untrust- 
worthy. Many more who will attend it and 


In order to relieve this. 


The Congregationalist 


will wish to be proud of it as a national 
institution will feel that the wonderful cre- 
ation of skill and genius which compels 
admiration is marred by a permanent exhi- 
bition of dishonesty from which it can never 
be separated. \ 
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MAKING WILLS. 


There is a general impression that wills 
are often broken. A few famous cases, like 
that of Mr. Tilden’s will, so long in litiga- 
tion, have spread and strengthened this im- 
pression. It will therefore be a surprise to 
many to learn that wills are very rarely set 
aside by the courts. Hon, R. S. Ransom, 
surrogate of the county of New York, in the 
North American, gives the number of wills 
offered for probate in the city and county 
of New York for several years past and the 
number rejected. In 1888 there were 1,375 
offered, of which 131 were contested and 
seven rejected; in 1889, 1,385 were offered, 
eighty-one contested, eleven’ rejected; in 
1890, 1,577 offered, ninety-three contested, 
six rejected; in 1891, 1,600 offered, 101 
contested, eleven rejected; in 1892, 1,541 
offered, eighty-three contested, six rejected. 
In some other States’ the rejected wills are 
in much smaller proportion than in New 
York. As a rule, a man is held in law to 
be as capable of deciding what disposal of 
his property shall be made at his death as 
what he will do with it in his lifetime. 

The above list, however, reveals the fact 
that the litigation of wills is out of all pro- 
portion to the results secured. Out of 489 
contested wills only forty-one, a trifle over 
eight per cent., were rejected. Inno other 
lines are suits brought with so little pros- 
pect of success as in this. The reason is easily 
found. The statutes are peculiarly favor- 
able to litigation on wills. One who thinks 
he has a claim on an estate may carry the 
case into court with the expectation that 
the payment of the expenses will come from 
the estate. Lawyers’ fees are not as likely 
to be disputed by executors as by owners. 
Delays are allowed in testamentary litiga- 
tion which seldom occur in other cases, and 
often the only object of those. who bring 
these suits is to prevent as long as possible 
the property from going into the possession 
of those to whom it is devised. © 

There are two ways in which the injus- 
tice of legislation on wills may be checked. 
One is by a reform in law and its adminis- 
tration. Will cases should be as promptly 
tried as others. For example, it is an injus- 
tice that in New York the facts certified to 
in the Surrogate Court may be set aside by 
the general term and the whole case retried 
from the beginning.. Unsuccessful contest- 
ants should be compelled to pay the ex- 


penses of suits instead of having them taken. 


from the estates in litigation. Unworthy 
attorneys would then have less success in 
deceiving credulous would-be heirs. Much 
might also be accomplished in the way of 
reform if probate judges and other officers 
would clearly explain the laws to the par- 
ties interested, and would hold executors to 
prompt performance of their duties. 

But the testator himself may do much to 
guard his property from failing of tts in- 
tended uses by recognizing his limitations 
of its control, and this applies with special 
force to bequests for charitable purposes, 
It is difficult to make men realize that they 
cannot control their property after they are 
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dead. <A very large part of the testamen- 
tary litigation results from needlessly com- 
plicated wills. The testator appoints one 
set of trustees to care for one fund, another 
for another... Or the same trustees are di- 
rected to invest funds till the income reaches 
a certain sum, which is then to be applied 
to creating or continuing charities which 
may then be no longer needed. Or compli- 
cated conditions are attached to the use of 
property indefinitely in the future. All 
such provisions are likely to end in costly 
litigation, and not to end till the property is 
absorbed in paying for it, or is diverted to 
other uses than the testator intended. A 
dead man’s \judgment is not going to be of 
value in conditions concerning which he can- 
not be informed. The fittest executors of his 
charitable bequests are the directors of the 
institutions through which they are to be 
distributed. The simplest wills are the saf- 
est. Let the giver of money for public or 
charitable purposes either dispose of it dur- 
ing his lifetime or else by his will place it 
absolutely in the hands of those who are to 
administer it. When a testator’s wishes are 
plainly expressed in his will, and his own 
control of his property is fully surrendered 
into the hands of those with whom he pur- 
poses to place it, he is as likely to have his 
plans fulfilled after death as in his lifetime, 


UNJUST CRITICISM OF THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES, 


Schools of theology ought not to be ex- 
empt from or superior to criticism, but they 
may justly ask to be spared ridicule and 
abuse. In the course of a year one hears or 
reads a good deal that is unfavorable to 
these institutions. They are favorite tar- 
gets for the occasional platform speaker, 
and at. conference and ordination services 
and the like it is the fashion to let drive a 
javelin or two at these ‘‘ secluded cloisters 
of learning.” If anything is wrong in the 
churches or the community it is no hard 
task to trace the root of the difficulty back 
to Andover or Hartford or Princeton or 
Union. They are said to be behind the age, 
out of touch with practical ‘life, honey- 
combed with speculation. Once in a while 
a graduate of a seminary declares publicly 
that he had to unload more than half of what 
he was taught during his seminary course 
before his ministry was of any value. When 
we hear such an utterance we find ourselves 
wondering what kind of a student the 
speaker could have been, and we are apt to 
rest in the conclusion that the seminary did 
the best it could for him, considering the 
material it had to work upon. 

Now what is the truth about our semi- 
naries? Many of the men who occupy the 
chairs have been called from the leading 
pulpits of the land, and, in taking them 
from their pastoral duties, they are simply 
elevated to a position where instead of sery- 
ing one church they will serve many by train- 
ing men for the ministerial office. Look 
over the list of teachers in any of our theo- 


‘logical schools and consider whether con- 


tact with such men can do anything but 
benefit students. Or regard simply the in- 
valuable contributions which—not to go out 
of our own denomination—men like Profess- 
ors Fisher and Harris and President Fair- 
child and the late Professor Stearns have 
made to the defense and the promulgation 
of our Christian faith. 


- other. 
and more cordial relations, and, when criti- 


‘there are a hundred public 
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As respects the impulses toward practical 
Christianity generated by schools of divin- 
ity, we have but to notice the multiplying 
chairs of sociology, the themes upon which 
this year’s graduates are speaking, the nu- 


merous lines of activity in which they en-” 


gage while still undergraduates, or the kind 
of work to which, as bands or as individuals, 
they devote themselves after entering the 
ministry. 

We believe that our seminaries were never 


' stronger in the affections and esteem of their 


pupils, than today. Every year they are 
sending out men equipped mentally and 


‘spiritually for the life of today. The 


the seminaries need each 
Let them strive to come into closer 


churches and 


cisms must be passed, let them be intelli- 
gent, frank and Christian. 
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DEACONS. 


Next to the ministry is the diaconate. 
The honor in which the church is held de- 
pends as much on the purity and strength 
of the diaconate as of the ministry. Yet 
“charges ”’ 
given to ministers to one given to a deacon. 
By the way, the idea of a charge in the‘in- 
stallation service was originally the public 
committal to the minister of the pastorate 
he had. accepted. It has been perverted by 
custom into an address telling the new pas- 
tor what he ought to be and todo. Perhaps 
the change has come about from the desire 
to keep before the people the sacredness 
and dignity of the ministerial office. 

Why, then, is not such a charge given to 
deacons when they enter office? Why are 
there not oftener public services inducting 
them into office, showing the people the 


duties they assume and the honor due to - 


their office? There are many Christians to 


-whom the title is litthe more than a nick- 


name, and thousands more who have almest 
no idea what deacons are for. Perhaps 
some deacons themselves are not well in- 
formed on this point. Ideas about them 
vary a good deal even in deacons’ families. 
A lady recently appointed to read a paper 
on the subject before a local conference 
went toa deacon’s wife and asked, ‘‘ What 
does your husband do besides assist at the 
communion?’’ The answer was prompt: 
“Nothing at all.’ She went to another and 
asked the same question. ‘‘Do? Why, he 
does everything,’’ was the reply. 

Deacons were first chosen to assist the 
apostles in distributing alms, especially to 
look after poor widows and put a stop to oc- 
easions for complaints of neglect of the 
poor. But they soon magnified their office. 
One of them became the first martyr of the 
church. Another became a famous evangel- 
ist. Stephen and Philip exercised greater 
influence in shaping the character of Chris- 
tianity than did some of the apostles. 

The deacons of the church are the minis- 
ter’s bodyguard. With him they serve at 
the Lord’s table. He and they discuss 
together all the interests of the church, 
and conferences for this purpose ought to 
be frank, frequent and informal. The min- 
ister and deacons constitute one committee 
to look after the poor, to see that the sick 
are remembered and visited, to help the dis- 


‘heartened, to seek for new members and to 
- direct all the missionary efforts of the 


church. This body may properly be en- 


,and therefore obeyed, sincerely. 
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larged by the addition of other members to 
form different committees. Other commit- 
tees will, of course, be constituted in which 
the deacons will not be prominent. But it 
would be well to have at least one deacon 
on all important committees, for the Sun- 
day school, the Christian Endeavor and the 
like. It hardly need be suggested that for 
the proper care of the church some of the 
deacons should be young men. 

We have no sympathy whatever with the 
spirit which would disparage this noble 
office. It exists to some extent within the 
church, though less, we believe, than a 
score of years ago. Sometimes men refuse 
to accept the office because it is held by 
some in light esteem. But in most of our 
churches the honor given to it is genuine 
and is well deserved. Often it is a heritage 
in which the church may well take pride. 
Many a deacon is aS much beloved as the 
pastor, and by the pastor as truly as by the 
people. The pastor’s stay may be brief. 
His atfections may not be wholly weaned 
from a former people till his heart begins 
to reach out toward another that invites 
him. But the deacons abide with the 
church. They carry its responsibilities 
when the pulpit is vacant. We have known 
such men whose hand clasps were bene- 
dictions. Many a lonesome young man or 
woman has had the homesick feeling less- 
ened by the.deacon’s genuine interest at 
the church door inquiring after their health 
and hopes. Such men are trusted as men 
of God, and trust in them is not disap- 
pointed. If any church questions the value 
of the diaconate, let it strengthen itself by 
choosing its best men for this office and 
then putting on them honor along with the 
work they require of them. 


—— 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME, 


The characteristics of any well ordered 
home are plain. They are firmness in gov- 
ernment, gentleness and wisdom in its heads, 
willing obedience in its subordinate mem- 
bers, and mutual considerateness and _ self- 
sacrifice. So far most such homes resemble 
each other closely. In what particular isa 
Christian home better or even different? 

In that which the name suggests. Itisa 
home in which Christ is honored and loved, 
It is not 
merely true that the father and mother and 
perhaps the whole family are professors of 
religion, but also that, whether very fre- 
quent mention of His name is made or not, 
Christ is much in the thoughts of each one. 
An earnest endeavor to become like Him is 
apparent. The whole atmosphere of the 
household suggests Him, although usually 
only indirectly. Whatever would pain Him 
seems out of place there. Whatever He 
would sympathize with and approve, this 
seems appropriate. 

To the outward eye and the: hasty inves- 
tigator such a home may seem precisely 
like another, which is equally orderly, well- 
governed, genial and hospitable. But care- 
ful study of the two reveais a difference. 
The one is happy with the purest merely 
earthly happiness, the other with this and 
also with something of the very happiness 
of heaven in addition. It means much to 
have Christ consciously present in one’s 
home. Let this be remembered, especially 
by those who are just beginning life and 


establishing, or planning to establish, homes 
for themselves. , 


—<—— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Ever since the Pope last spoke on the 
parochial school question in this country 
and so unequivocably put himself on the 
side of Archbishop Ireland, pressure has 
been brought to bear upon him by the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy to modify his state- 
ments, which, it was easy to see, if not so 
modified would serve to minimize the pa- 
rochial and strengthen the public school. 
A new deliverance upon the question, repre- 
senting the latest views of the Pope, is said 
to be in the hands of Cardinal Gibbons. 
Partisans on either side are eagerly await- 
ing its promulgation: Dr. McGlynn arrived 
in Rome last week, was admitted to the 
presence of the Pope and is said to have 
made his peace with Leo XIII. It will be 
well to wait further developments before 
accepting this view in toto. Bishop Wigger 
of Newark, who found out, last spring, that 
Mer. Satolli was not a mere figurehead, sails 
for Europe soon, and there are those who 
prophesy that his visit to Rome may be for 
the same purpose as Dr. McGlynn’s, viz., 
reconciliation. The appeal to Catholics for 
funds to erect a palace for Mgr. Satolli at 
Washington thus far has had only half- 
hearted support from the archbishops and 
bishops, but it will be built—some day. 


The arrival of the Viking ship in New 
London harbor on the 13th, her subsequent 
visit to Newport, thence to New York, 
where, with honors due to the Norwegian 
people, who furnished, her crew and built 
her, she was heartily welcomed by sail- 
ors and landsmen—all these incidents have 
called to mind the hardy Norsemen who 
sailed the seas before the days of Columbus 
and the Cabots and landed upon our Amer- 
ican coast. Recognizing the picturesque 
part of the Norsemen in the earliest history 
of the continent, and the prosperity of their 
descendants who have come to the great Re- 
public, liberal Norwegians built this sturdy 
craft, modeling her after an ancient Viking 
boat now in the museum in Christiania, and 
manning her with a fearless skipper and 
crew sent her to this country to share in 
celebrating the discovery of America by 
Columbus. Thus far the captain and his 
crew have had a royal reception from our 
pluck-loving, novelty-seeking public, and 
they can count upon it as they journey on 
to Chicago via the canals and lakes. 


The verdict of the coroner’s jury investi- 
gating the collapse of the old Ford’s Theater 
building in Washington does not surprise 
those who have read the evidence which has 
been given day by day, Col. F. C. Ains- 
worth, Contractor Dant, Superintendent 
Covert and Engineer Sasse are held respon- 
sible for the deaths of the victims, having 
shown criminal negligence. Just as soon 
as dread of future retribution from Colonel | 
Ainsworth was averted, the clerks who tes- 
tified told tales of relentless driving to labor, 
of heartless ignoring of appeals for protec- 
tion of life. There is no intention among 
the people to pass final judgment upon this 
case before both sides have been fully heard 
but there is the purpose to get at the bot- 
tom facts and rigorously execute the law 
of retribution when the guilt is placed. Be 
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that put where it may technically, morally 
it rests upon senators and congressmen, who 
cared more: about log-rolling schemes for 
filling the pockets of constituents from river 
and harbor appropriations, than for the 
comfort and safety of national employés in 
Washington. The disregard of ordinary 
precautions in excavating under an unsafe 
structure only made manifest in a shocking 
way the daily peri] and the daily crime. 


‘Mr. Gladstone cannot be said to be in 
clover. The persistent fire of amendments 
by the Tory and Liberal Unionists has made 
the debate upon the home rule bill unusu- 
ally tedious and slow, wearying the Irish 
members especially, who, moreover, have 
informed Mr. Gladstone that he must stop 
making concessions and accepting amend- 
ments or they will cease voting with him. 
Indeed, last Saturday they broke away, and 
the Government was only saved from defeat 
by the votes of the Conservatives. Added 
to this, factional troubles among the Irish in 
the House have been renewed. The result 
of the by-election in Linlithgow diminishes 
the Government’s majority by one and 
seems to indicate that the Scotch Liberals 
care more for the preservation of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland than they do 
for Ireland’s demands for home rule. Mr, 
Gladstone always has been rated as a mar- 
velous financier, whose command of rey- 
enue statistics was equal to his knowledge 
of Greek literature, but he has been com- 
pelled to admit that in the financial clauses 
of the home rule bill as originally sub- 
mitted the estimate of Ireland’s revenue 
from duty on spirits was £364,649 too large, 
hence a readjustment of the whole clause 
has been necessary, ‘a new scheme elaborated 
for producing the required revenue, which, 
as it has been submitted to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish allies, has not added to their compo- 
sure or satisfaction with the outlook. The 
only bright ray from the House of Com- 
mons which is discoverable this week is its 
indorsement of the principle of arbitration, 
within certain limits, between Great Britain 
and the United States. In the debate Mr. 
Gladstone was prominent, throwing his 
great weight in favor of the resolution. 


The French Court of Cassation has quashed 
the sentences recently passed upon MM. Fer- 
dinand and Charles de Lesseps, Eiffel, 
Cottu and Fontane, and with the exception 
of M. Charles de Lesseps, who is held on 
another charge of bribery, these formerly 
respected Frenchmen are now at liberty. 
Released because of advantage taken of the 
technical loophole—the statute of limita- 
tions—they nevertheless stand morally con- 
demned, and the lesson taught to France by 
their trial and conviction will not be lost. 
One of the rumors relative to the czar’s 
beneficent intentions respecting Siberian 
exiles which periodically floats forth made 
its appearance last week, causing only a 
‘smile and the hope that some day rumor 
may prove to be fact. Evidence justifying 
the frequent charges of corruption among 
the ecclesiasts of the Greek Church has 
been furnished by the dispatches from St. 
Petersburg, telling of the detection of the 
imionks of the Moscow monastery of Chudoff 
as the robbers who recently pillaged the 
monastery of plate, money and gems valued 
at 2,500,000 roubles. .The investigation also 
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has revealed the gross immorality of the 
monks, harlots being found domiciled within 
the monastery walls. 


It is an impressive spectacle when the 
electors of a great nation meet to express 
their opinion, through the ballot, upon the 
wisdom or folly of measures which the co- 
ordinate branch—the executive—desires to 
pass. The last German Reichstag refused 
to pass the army bill upon which Emperor 
William and Chancellor Caprivi had set 
their hearts. Appealing to the people for 
the election of a new Reichstag favorable to 
their views, it would seem as though, on the 
face of the first returns, the people last 
week had said to the emperor, ‘‘ We refuse 
to carry heavier burdens.”’ Certain it is 
that there has been a most remarkable dis- 
integration and recrystallization of party 
forces, the old time Liberal party fading 
away, the Social Democrats gaining in a 
phenomenal manner, and the clericals and 
conservatives holding their own better than 
had been expected. The gains of the Social 
Democrats may startle a sufficient number 
of electors, usually clerical or national lib- 
eral, into voting for conservative candidates 
in the many by-elections which are neces- 
sary, so that the government ultimately may 
prove to have a small majority, and if not 
this then to be able by bargains with the rep- 
resentatives of the papacy and the support- 
ers of ancient prerogatives to accomplish its 
purposes. Hereafter the common people, 
with their woes and grievances and yearn- 
ing for political advancement, may have to 
depend upon the Social Democrats for a 
voice, and this is not as alarming an outlook 
as it appears upon the surface, the program 
of the Social Democrats having much in it 
in the way of extension of national and mu- 
nicipal functions which with us are an old 
story. 


Especially disheartening is the news from 
Angora in Asia Minor. The Christian Ar- 
menians arrested and imprisoned early in 
the year, charged with sedition and riots in 
Cexsarea and Marsovan, have at last had the 
pretense of a trial, and the cable says that 
seventeen of them, including Professors 
Thoumaian and Kayayan, have been sen- 
tenced to death; six, including the native 
pastor at Gemerek, sentenced to fifteen 
years imprisonment and eighteen to impris- 
onment for from seven to ten years... This 
news is startling to the officials of the A. B. 
C. F. M., whose servants and converts are 
thus threatened ‘with extinction or pro- 
longed imprisonment. The verdict does 
not accord with the predictions of the mis- 
sionaries who have watched the case most 
carefully and guarded the interests of the 
accused. Neither does it conform to the 
voluntary confession of the governor of An- 
gora, who conceded that there was no evi- 


dence justifying the retention or punish- 


ment of the accused. That the sentences 
will be executed is very improbable in view 
of the timidity of the sultan and the pres- 
sure which American and British representa- 
tives will bring to bear to secure a mitiga- 
tion or reversal of the decrees, but at the 
best the future is dark, and the moral effect 
of such a trial and such verdicts will be 
sure to be disastrous upon the labors of 
Christians in Turkey. 
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The reports from China would seem to in- 
dicate that possibly retaliation for the Geary 
law is to be felt first by our merchants; an 
order having gone forth prohibiting the use 
of American petroleum. Later dispatches 
from Samoa confirm our prediction of last 
week that civil strife is to be renewed there, 
the agréement between the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany having failed to 
bring peace, and the weak administration of 
the Swedish judge of the supreme court 
contributing to the failure. The Hawaiian 
Provisional Government has seized the pal- 
ace—formerly the seat of government—and 
thus given the finishing stroke to the cor- 
rupt monarchy. Moreover, it has made pub- 
lic the text of a document which it seems 
the ex-queen gave to Paul Neuman, recog- 
nizing that she surrendered to the provi- 
sional government—not to the United States 
forces, as her followers since have claimed— 
giving him power of attorney and authoriz- 


ing him to sell her claims of sovereignty to 


the United States. 


IN BRIEF. 
The Best Summer Reading made ‘an ad- 
mirable topic for a June prayer meeting, as 
a certain church can testify. 


With the Briggs trial and the Sunday open- 
ing of the fair disposed of, how much space 
will be left in the newspapers for calm reflec- 
tions on religious truth! 


No one who has visited Oberlin and seen its 
Splendid army of students and shared in its 
inspiring Christian spirit will be disposed to 
turn away from the appeal presented in an- 
other column of this paper. 


‘‘T know of no man in my profession,” said 
a physician in a large city, ““whose practice 
remains stationary. Every one is either gain- 
ing or losing ground.’”’ The same might be 
said of the Christian profession and practice. 


Mr. Moody improves all opportunities to 
preach the gospel. When the big circus was 
in Chicago on a recent Sunday he held an 
afternoon service which packed the great tent 
with 15,000 people. The same circus has just 
left Boston. We need a Moody for such ocea- 
sions in this city. 


“Lack of theological imagination may paro- 
chialize some men, and excess of it may make 
some men homeless,’’ is Dr. Joseph Parker’s 
way of saying to theologians what an old-time 
judge once said to a young and flighty lawyer, 
“My friend, pluck some of the feathers from 
the wings of your imagination and insert them 
in the tail of your judgment.” 


Prof. Philip Schaff, one of the most eminent 
church historians of the nineteenth century, 
says that the Congregational Creed of 1883 
“presents all the essential truths of evangeli- 
cal Protestantism without the offensive arti- 


cles of the Calvinism of Dort and Westmin- | 


ster.’’. Then it surely may be called a creed. 
‘of acknowledged weight.”’ 


Those of our readers who had the pleasure > 


of meeting Robert F. Horton of London when 
in this country and those who know him only 
by reputation alike will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity, through his article on page 975, of 


learning directly from him the chief impres- 4 
sions he carried home with him after his brief — 


visit here. Come again, Mr. Horton. 


Among the noteworthy things said at the 
Andover dinner last week were these twq 


sentences from Rey. G: A. Gordon: “I regard 


an uneducated ministry as the scourge of 
God”; IT should like to found a seminary 
and I would have but one test of orthodoxy ; 


~ 
al 


a 
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Loyalty to Jesus Christ as Redeemer, involvy- 
ing in that: term the Trinitarian conception.’’ 


Mr. Gladstone is not alone in crowding great 
activities into years past fourscore. Dr. Fred- 
erick Godet, the eminent Biblical scholar of 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, has just issued in 
French an Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, a volume of 700 pages, which he hopes 
to follow with two more volumes. It is said 
to represent the latest researches in New Tes. 
tament study. 


When two of America’s most eminent Con- 
‘gregational clergymen are compelled to sit 
silent spectators, one at his son’s marriage 
and the other at the dedication of a church 
of which his son-in-law is pastor, because the 
Episcopal Church regards them as laymen 
only possessed of a spurious ordination, the 
declarations of that denomination for church 
union seem rather amusing. 


The Japanese on awaking from their sleep 
of centuries do not propose to be outdone in 
scientific achievements by civilized nations. 
Dr. Kitasako is said to have discovered a 
remedy for consumption of much greater 
promise than that of Dr. Koch, of whom he 
was once a pupil, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment is providing the money for him to carry 
on his experiments. Japan may yet furnish 
its full quota of leaders in the scientific world. 


A Methodist church in Ohio has voted to 
substitute for the sacramental cup used at 
communion asufficient number of individual 
glasses to serve the communicants. This is 
in the line of a suggestion published last fall 
in the Annals of Hygiene to the effect that the 
present custom of several hundred persons 
drinking from the same vessel is unclean, in- 
convenient and awkward, that it offers a 
medium for the spread of disease and that it 
has no sanction in the authority of Christ. 


The negro race includes a list of heroes as 
honorable as any other race can claim. One 
of them rescued a score of clerks from the 
ruins of Ford’s Theater in Washington two 
weeks ago. He climbed a telegraph pole op- 
posite the falling walls, carrying a ladder on 
his back. One end of this ladder, too short to 
reach from the window to the pole, he sup- 
ported by resting the rung nearest to him on 
hts foot, till they all came over it and de- 
scended safely to the ground. Such a deed 
helps to bridge the gulf between the races, or, 
rather, helps to show that no gulf ought to 
exist. 


The Temperance Congress recently held in 
connection with the World’s Fair seems to 
have brought out some remarkably sensible 
statements, especially from such men as Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Dr. Herrick Johnson. 
The latter said that concessions of some sort 
must be made in order to get united effort, 
and urged that ‘the combined energies of 
temperance men should be directed specifi- 
cally to the annihilation of the saloon first, 
last and all the time, and let every other pur- 
pose go but this.” This is by no means new, 
but it needs often to be restated, for it shows 
that temperance men and women have it in 
their power to control the situation, for 
whenever they do unite to banish the saloon 
it will go, and as long as a considerable por- 


‘tion of them stand firm in the position that 


they will not unite with other temperance 
men to banish the saloon till all will combine 


their energies to banish alcohol by the meth- 


ods they prescribe the saloon will stay. 


Lord Salisbury, in his recent speeches against 
home rule for Ireland, has been airing his 
want of knowledge of Jewish history: 

Would Judah ever have acquiesced in see- 
ing Israel on its borders made the serf of the 


Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites and the 
Ammonites? Would Great Britain ever ac- 


e 
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quiesce in seeing the civilization of the Prot- 
estant parts of Ireland subjected to the polit- 
ical sway of the partisans of Bishop Nulty 
and the Anti-Parnellites ? 


What a tribute to S. F. B. Morse and Cyrus 
W. Field is contained in the following sen- 
tences from a recent Spectator article: 


Government by a joint stock company is 
just possible when there is no telegraph, and 
when terrible abuses and imminent crises have 
come to an end before an answer can be given 
to the letter asking for instructions how to 
act. Now, however, that the cable goes 
everywhere, men will not venture to take 
the slightest action even at Mombassa till 
they have wired home and discovered what 
people in England say about their proposals. 


A clever skit in Harper’s Weekly on The Man 
Who Cannot Write contains the following 
assertion which, whether accepted or not, is 
suggestive: 


The Proverbs of Solomon, and indeed the 
whole Bible, abound with references to the 
hazardous possibilities of the tongue. Writ- 
ing was a rare accomplishment in Bible times. 
People talked then and it was enough to warn 
them to be careful as to what they said. Itis 
safe enough to assert that if the Bible were to 
be rewritten all those danger-signals about 
the unruly member would be supplemented 
by warnings against the irrepressible pen and 
ink. In our times it isn’t what a man says 
that works him irretrievable sorrow, but what 
he writes down, and perhaps sends away by 
mail, or even prints. 


Ex-President Benjamin Harrison denies that 
he considers the final judicial opinion on Sun- 
day opening a wise ruling. The rather, he 
said to Chicago journalists who interviewed 
him and personally telegraphed to the New 
York Mail and Fupress that, 

In my opinion, the question should have been 
regarded as closed forever when the congres- 
sional donation was accepted. As to the rnl- 
ing of Chiet-Justice Fuller, I could not express 
a safe opinion without an examination of the 
briefs and the pleadings ; but Iam not inclined 
to believe that a court of equity can only take 
cognizance by injunction of injuries strictly 
pecuniary, 

Benjamin Harrison is a great lawyer as well 
as a concientious Christian. 


A change in the ownership of the New York 
Journal of Commerce marks the retirement of 
a veteran journalist and a most worthy Con- 
gregational Brooklyn layman, Mr. David M. 
Stone of the Central Church. A‘fter a service 
of forty-four years, without a single vacation, 
at the age of seventy-five years plus, he lays 
down his pen to take a well-deserved rest, 
justly proud that 
Since I began this ministry I have not written 
a line that could bring a blush to any honest 
cheek, or which I now wish to recall as un- 
truthful or insincere. I have had no personal 
quarrels with any and have never printed an 
unkind word of others, whether in or out of 
the same profession. The tone and spirit and 
effect of my life-work I commit to the candid 


judgment of the many who haye listened to 
me, 


—p— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM CHICAGO. 


The title suited now to nearly all churches 
in Chicago is ‘‘The Church of the Stran- 
gers.’’ Pastors mark the change in their 
congregations both by the unwonted ab- 
sence of church members and the influx of 
visitors. When the summer is ended a gen- 
eral roll-call service will tell who are in the 
ranks and who are among the lost or miss- 
ing. Like most other stated things, the 
Monday Ministers’ Meeting has dwindled in 
attendance. One may assume that Monday 
is the ministers’ World’s Fair day. -Even 
the Wild West show of Buffalo Bill has irre- 
sistible attractions for men who (from a 
professional point of view, of course) desire 
to see at first hand many types of human 
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nature. A view of Indians with the war 
paint on, and of troops of civilized soldiers 


_ massed together in the large arena, with 


Cossacks and Arabs and Mexicans and cow- 
boys affords a spectacle with a moral. In 
one breath there comes a sensation of what 
it means to be a missionary to pagan peoples 
along with deep conviction that the world 
needs a Peace Society, 

But to get back to the Ministers’ Meeting, 
in its present dingy, noisy quarters, Rey. 
H. D. Wiard spoke last Monday on The 
Unnecessary Multiplication of Churches, 
though in effect his talk bore on the 
necessary multiplication of Congregational 
churches, indicating that the recent stric- 
tures and criticisms on the management of 
the Home Missionary Society in planting 
new churches were ill-advised and mislead- 
ing. Instead of there being less of this work 
done there should be greatly more. The 
unanimous comment of the brethren present 
best acquainted with the field facts sustained 
Mr. Wiard’s main contention that our home 
missionary work has not caught up with, 
and will not for a long time to come catch 
up with, the growth and needs of even inte- 
rior States such as Illinois, not to mention 
the northwest and southwest stretches of 
the continent so rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation. 

The season is at hand again when the gos- 
pel of good works resumes special opera-— 
tions in Chicago. The Daily News Sanita- 
rian at Lincoln Park opened on June 12. 
The attendance of mothers with their sickly 
infants made manifest how sorely this insti- 
tution of mercy is needed. Last year, be- 
tween June 23 and Oct. 1, 48,641 infants, 
mothers and children were cared for at a 
cost of $2,575, or less than ten cents a day 
for each patient. This number was nearly 
double the attendance for 1891. In all like- 
lihood the present overcrowded season will 
tax this Bethesda beyond its utmost capac- 
ity. The beautiful thing about Christly 
charity is that so many and so different per- 
sons lend a hand in it, from the nine volun- 
teer doctors to the Washington and the Lin- 
coln Ice Companies furnishing ice free, while 
J. M. Barron supplied the milk. Nearly a 
thousand visitors were present at the sani- 
tarium on opening day, for its fame is noised 
abroad and other cities may well imitate 
this summer resort for babies, 

On West Superior Street, in a densely 
populous district, the Girls’ Mutual Benefit 
Club is now housed in a three-story building 
of pressed brick. Here every evening young 
women employed down town meet for rec- 
reation or to pursue studies in classes largely . 
conducted by young women of leisure, 
‘*God Bless Our Home” shines in brilliant 
worsted hanging over the piano. - At the 
close of each evening’s work the Lord’s 
Prayer is recited and a hymn is sung, but 
in these devotions Protestant and Catholic 
can join with sisterly goodwill. Not long 
ago a new society was organized here known 
as the Good Samaritan. It has abundant 
cause to exist in a city where railway grade 
crossings are almost unprotected and sur- 
face cable cars occasion almost countless 
accidents. -In many cases the injured peo- 
ple are poor and ignorant, hence wholly 
unable to obtain redress in damage suits. 
The Good Samaritan Society performs its 
role well by engaging legal counsel to de- 
fend the rights of those who have suffered 
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hurt either in the employ of private con- 
cerns or where the city or railway corpora- 
. tions are at fault. 

Not only is Chicago the ranking city of 
America in regard to theological education, 
but it bids fair to take the lead as well in 
schools of medicine. The postgraduate 
medical school and hospital located on West 
Harrison Street has lately opened its hand- 
some new building. Last year about 6,000 
patients were treated in its clinics and 
wards. Near by are the Presbyterian hos- 
pital, Rush Medical College, the Chicago 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and, 
largest of all, the Cook County Hospital. 
A special World’s Fair course has been 
arranged at the postgraduate school during 
the summer, where eminent medical lectur- 
ers of our country and Europe will divide 
the work in five special courses. 

It is becoming the fashion at Western col- 
leges to dispense with the long tale of gradu- 
ates’ orations on Commencement Day, giv- 
ing place to some man of distinction who 
shall speak for a purpose. This week the 
Northwestern University at Evanston holds 
its Commencement exercises in the Audi- 
torium with Theodore D. Roosevelt as ora- 
tor. He will treat of the scholar in politics. 

The two chief sensations of the past week 
are the great run on the Chicago savings 
banks, now happily subsided, and the labor 
disturbance in the Drainage Canal district, 
where the striking quarrymen came into vio- 
lent collision with a large force protecting 
the contractor’s camps on the canal. The 
State militia have been summoned to the 
seat of war. Besides the resistance of the 
strikers to a reduction in wages from seven- 
teen and one-half to fifteen cents an hour, 
which they claim is due to the drainage con- 
tractors paying their workmen but $1.50 per 
day, it is interesting to note that the present 
struggle is a race war removed from the 
South to the North. The workmen on the 
canal are largely colored men from the South, 
The laborers in the quarries are Bohemians, 
Italians, Polacks and Irish. It appears that 
the real animus of the struggle going onis 
animosity of these latter toward the ne- 
groes, whose lives would be in peril on the 
streets of Lemont. This is the foreigner 
against the native Southern American with 
a vengeance. 

All this is in striking contrast to the 
scenes enacted at Alton, Ill., on June 11, 
where hundreds of colored people assembled 
to decorate the grave of Owen Lovejoy, the 
anti-slavery martyr. It was a colored mem- 
ber, also, of the Illinois Legislature repre- 
senting Chicago, who lately introduced a 
bill to authorize and direct that the Ameri- 
can flag be displayed over all public build- 
ings on holidays. This would apply espe- 
cially to ‘‘the little red schoolhouse’’ and 
town halls. 

This week the international congress of 
charities, correction and philanthropy has 
been in possession at the Memorial Art Pal- 
‘ace. On Sunday morning Dr. Washington 
Gladden preached at the palace a sermon in- 
troductory to the work of the congress. His 
m€ssage amounted to this: ‘‘Certain I am 
that the one thing needful for the Christian 
church today is to get hold of the truth 
ghat the gifts of love cannot be sent to the 
pelishing. The disciple must go as his Mas- 
ter went, and live with the people whom he 
wants to save.”’ O50. 0D, 


FROM BERLIN TO THE J4IGEAN. 

The forty-eight hours ride from Berlin to 
Brindisi is a hard one even for old travelers. 
Yet the route is interesting, and not the less 
so if it has been passed over before. The 
fertile fields of Saxony and the varied land- 
scapes of Bavaria are always attractive, 
while the thought that we are in Munich, 
though unable to visit its museums and pic- 
ture galleries and wander through its streets, 
is a pleasant one, for it revives memories of 
happy days spent here and kindles hopes for 
the future. ¥ 

One can never tire of the beauties of the 
Brenner Pass. Less bold inits scenery than 
other Alpine passes, few who have seen it 
will ever forget the magnificent view beyond 
Innspruck, where the little city lies at our 
feet in all its loveliness, while as the train 
climbs slowly up the mountain side new 
beauties in valley and mountain are revealed 
at every puff of the engine. Nor do the 
views lessen in interest till the night shuts 
in. Itis impossible to pass Trent without 
emotion. We think of the famous council 
held here whose decrees, made necessary 
by the Reformation, ended the era of the 
Schoolmen, laid the foundation for the the- 
ology of modern Romanism and prepared 
the way for the Vatican Council, with its 
doctrines of the immaculate conception and 
papal infallibility. It hardly seems fitting 
that Trent should have electric lights and 
show signs of sympathy with the life of the 
present day. 

Italy is charming always. Reaching Ve- 
rona a little before midnight we recall its 
splendid amphitheater, the house in which 
Juliet lived, the scenes brought out in 
Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
the house fronting on the great square which 
Garibaldi once occupied and the superb 
view one has from a hight just below the 
fort not only of the country but of four, if 
not five, of the battlefields where the for- 
tunes of modern Italy were decided. It is 
with a wrench that we pass Bologna with- 
out stopping to see Raphael’s St. Cecilia, 
one of the best of his noble pictures, but we 
know how it looks, how full the gallery is 
of precious works of art and what fame 
men educated in its university have brought 
the city and the country even. For us, as 
for the seekers of the Holy Grail, that which 
we seek is still distant, in Greece, Egypt and 
most of all in that land where He lived in 
whom all the nations of the earth are blessed. 

Less striking in its scenery than the west- 
ern coast, the eastern coast of Italy has 
charms of its own, and charms which we 
ought not to. disregard. As the road skirts 
the Adriatic we are hardly out of sight of 
its waters for an entire day. The fields 
through which we ride, the low mountains 
on our right, are attractive not only with 
groves of olive trees and the promise of rich 
harvests but for numberless herds of cattle 
and sheep and the insight we get into meth- 
ods of agriculture and the life of the people. 


The names of some of the cities at which - 


our train stops are historic: Faenza, where 
the famous ware was first made and where 
Toricelli was born; Rimini, the ancient 
Ariminium; Bari, a city of 60,000, with a 
harbor for whose possession in the Middle 
Ages Saracens, Greeks. and Romans con- 
tended. We pass at least a dozen other 
places with a population from ten to thirty 
thousand before Brindisi is reached. We 
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see this city first in the evening, but the 
fact does not escape us that its life gathers 
around its wharves, and, though largely 
Oriental in its character, that nearly every 
nation of Europe and Asia is represented on 
its streets. Brindisi is enjoying some of 
her old prosperity, and if the present mail 
contracts with the great steamship lines are 
renewed there is no reason why this pros- 
perity should not continue and increase. ~ 
At present Brindisi has only two things of 
which to boast—her excellent and really 
beautiful harbor and the dismantled fortress 
now used as a quarantine station. The 
streets are dirty, the churches contain no 
very striking pictures, the inscriptions on its 
one ancient monument can hardly be read. 
And yet the city is attractive, for here the 
new and the old blend together. 

We take the steamer for Greece in the 
evening aftera busy day in thisstopping place 
of the nations. Early in the morning the 
shores of Albania, with their rugged moun- 
tains, are on our left, and we are soon enjoy- 
ing those views of mainland and island which 
come to us as we sail through the narrow 
Straits of Corfu. St. Salvador, with its 
towering form, is in plain sight. Hidden 
for a time by the island of Vido, the city of 
Corfu, with its ancient fortresses, its - toll- 
houses near the shore and its well-built 
terraces, at length becomes visible—a very 
paradise in the sea. As it rises up out of 
the water it is seen to be crescent-shaped, 
with a fortress, once powerful but of little 
use now, at either end of the semi-circular 
hills on whose slopes the city is built. 
Each fortress is several hundred feet higher 
than the business part of the city and, if 
equipped with modern guns, would even 
now make it difficult for an enemy to ap- 
proach the city. Corfu is famous for its 
fruits, the softness of its climate and the 
beauty of its scenery. It is a fine place for 
a winter residence. But one does not need 
to be long on its streets to perceive that its 
inhabitants set no great store on the virtue 
of cleanliness. Customs and dress are un- 
like anything we have yet seen. The money 
changer sits by his table in the market place 
and all around the market chairs are placed 
for those who care to learn the news. 

» If the city itself is dirty and at first some-_ 
what disappointing, its outskirts and the 
views from the grounds of the king’s pal- 
ace of the bay and the adjoining mountains 
are charming. Here, on beautiful hillsides, 
are some of the oldest olive trees in the 
world—gnarled, twisted at the root, yet 
rugged and healthy, reminding one of those 
at Tivoli. The fields.are full of flowers, 
the orange trees in the gardens are full of 
fruit, the air is like perfume. 

The church of St. Spiridion is in honor of 
a bishop who was “cruelly tortured during 
the Diocletian persecutions, but who lived, 
nevertheless, and took part in the Council 
of Nice, A. D. 325. Nor have the citizens — 
forgotten to set up monuments of the men 
of later times, men to whom the prosperity of 
the city and island is chiefly due—Sir Wil- 
liam Maitland and others of like spirit—who, 
till Greece became a nation, were England’s 
representatives here. Ina ride through the 
suburbs we also find objects of historic in- 
terest. ITere, for example, is a low, semi- 
circular structure of stone, dating from the 
sixth or seventh century: B. C., in memory 
of Menecrates, a representative of his coun- 
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try n the public assemblies, who lost his 
life by drowning. From the one gun bat- 
tery point, which every lover of Homer will 
wish to visit, we see the little island in the 
mouth of the old harbor which Poseidon is 
fabled to have made out of that Phocean 
ship which bore Ulysses safe to his home. 
The island does, indeed, resemble a large, 
Square-rigged vessel. Just over the mouth 
of the bay is the little stream, Kressida, 


which forms the inlet ~on whose shores 


Ulysses discovered Nausicaa and her maid- 
ens at their bath. 

But the ship will not wait for classic-lov- 
ing passengers, so we drive rapidly back to 
the harbor by a road which givés us magnifi- 
cent views of the bay and the mountains 
which surround it, and along an esplanade 
which is worthy of comparison with the 
boulevards of our great American cities. 
We pass, as we continue our voyage, the is- 
lands of Naxos, Leukas, from one of whose 
promontories, still known as ‘“‘the rock of 
woe,’”’ Sappho leaped into the sea, and 
Ithaca, the home of the ‘“‘ much suffering ”’ 
Ulysses and of Penelope, his faithful wife. 
In the early morning, with the lofty moun- 
tains of Spirus on our left and the rocky 
shores of Cephalonia to our right, we enter 
the harbor of Patras and, after a few mo- 
ments delay with customs, are in our first 
hotel on Grecian shores. — FRANKLIN. 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 


AT HOME, 


In view of the record on-Sunday closing 
ought Christians to attend the World’s Fair? 
continues to be a live question. The Christian 
Advocate gives the reasons urged for and 
against such abstinence, and concludes: “ Upon 
a full review of the subject cannot escape the 
conclusion that this is an instance in which 
we cannot co-operate without becoming ‘a 
partaker of other men’s sins’ and becoming 
a ‘stumbling-block’ in the way of others. 
But we will organize no movement designed 
to injure the fair, nor set up our conscience as 
a standard for others, nor judge any man. 
‘Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind,’ but he should decide on principle and 
moral influence—not on inclination nor self- 
gratification—and should he doubt which way 
duty calls let him remember that ‘ whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.’ ”’ 

The Christian at Work says a much needed 
word about the character of the best instruc- 
tion for Sunday school scholars: “ The pri- 
mary and constant object of the Sunday school 
teacher should not be to impart historical 
information or tu display a knowledge of the 
climate, scenery, harvests, trees and plants, 
lakes, rivers and’ mountains, or of the lan- 
guage, customs, manners, dress and ideas of 
the people belonging to the Holy Land; but 
to secure the personal interest of his pupils in 
God.and win their souls in eternal loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. . : . The home was God’s first 
ehurch. Abraham and his children constituted 


_ the first branch of the divine and visible king- 


dom on this earth. No parent should be con- 


_ tent to relegate the spiritual and eternal wel- 


fare of his children to any outside person, 
however wise and conscientious that person 
may be. The peculiar and beautiful relation- 


‘ship existing, under the appointment of God, 


between parents and their offspring cannot 
be sundered at will, nor can the responsibili- 
ties of the former be at all delegated to a third 
party.” t I 

Rey. J. H. Ecob, in the Evangelist, defends 
his course in withdrawing from the Presby- 
terian Church because of the assembly’s con- 
demnation of Professor Briggs. Believing that 


_“vevision is dead, the shorter creed indefi- 
Reales ' 


nitely postponed. The inerrancy dogma. has 
become the unwritten law of the denomina- 
tion. Our foremost scholars are stricken 
down. Freedom of conscience is denied. 
These things are done, not simply in the heat 
of battle, but by men who think they are 
doing God service. They carry their con- 
science in their will. Now that they know 
their strength, and with that alluring light 
along the southern horizon, what shall bar 
their way for the next fifty years? With a 
‘solid South’ back of them, not only is a 
heavy majority always at command, but a 
majority accustomed to the saddle. Synods 
and presbyteries may protest and overture, 
but every year they, with their protesting and 
overturing, are quietly shown the door by a 
vote of three to one. Only a guerrilla warfare 
is left to the minority.’”’ Dr. Ecob withdraws, 
not to re-enter any denomination, but to be 
one of the Church of Christ. 

Dr. Gray of the Interior is not optimistic in 
his forecast of the relations between the North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterian Churches, 
which some seem to think will soon unite 
now that the Northern church has given sufti- 
cient proof of its adherence to conservative 
standards. The first obstacle is the word 
“‘Plasphemy,” flung at the Southern Assem- 
bly by the Northern Assembly of 1886. The 
second is ‘‘ that privilege, dear to our assem- 
bly’s heart, of issuing deliverances on all 
sorts of political topics—on civil Mormonism, 
on the Chinese immigration laws, on men’s 
political duties in the temperance problem, 
on any questions, and they innumerable, 
where politics and ethics seem to collide. 
The Northern Assembly will have to renounce 
that privilege forever or the Southerners will 
have nothing to do with them.’’ The third 
is the arrangement of a modus vivendi for the 
negro and white brethren. Relative to Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s call to arms the editor says: 
“Professor Briggs is calling aloud to phan- 
toms of his own imagination. He should 
abandon his books and his pen and give him- 
self a period of seclusion and rest.” 

The arguments against the boys’ brigades 
are expressed in the June Advocate of Peace, 
which finds fault with Professor Drummond’s 
recent defense of them: ‘‘ The first of these is 
the boys’ natural tendency to quarrelsome- 
ness and fighting and their love for the pomp 
and glamour of military life. The brigade 
falls in with and strengthens these natural 
tendencies, instead of opposing them. The 
second ground of opposition is that habits 
formed in boyhood become a fixed part*of the 
life and unconsciously shape its course and 
its choices in after years. . . . The inevitable 
tendencies of the system have already strongly 
manifested themselves in the development of 
the movement up to the present time. The 
cheap Scotch cap and belt have given way to 
the more expensive uniforms, the wooden 
guns in many places to real rifles, and as 
years go on the more serious and dangerous 
results will appear in their order.”’ 


ABROAD. 


Rev. Dr. James Martineau, in the June 
Nineteenth Century, gives the result of a care- 
ful examination of the text of the recently dis- 
covered Gospel. of Peter, which he thinks is 
valuable more for the fresh insight which it 
gives of the spirit of an age and people very 
imperfectly conceived than for any definite 
settlement it brings to the critical questions it 
touches. That it affects the problems of the 
origin and relations of the synoptical Gospels 
and of the authorship of the fourth cannot be 
doubted, but how it affects them it is too soon 
tosay. Its date, he thinks, is about A.D. 130. 

Prof. Marcus Dods,in the British Weekly, 
says of Principal Fairbairn’s book, The Place 
of Christ in Modern Theology, that ‘‘it must, 
in strictness, be termed an epoch-making 
work, definitely launching theology upon a 


new stage of development, and it does so by 
making it Christo-centric. ... For a century 
theology has been disentangling itself from 
undue influences and from the misconceptions 
and limitations which have hindered its 
growth. Historical criticism with its instru- 
ments of precision has, however, not merely 
cut away blinding excrescences of belief, it has 
also brought into prominence and clearness 
the consciousness of Christ. This conscious- 
ness is the determining element in Christian 
theology. . . . At present the grand difficulty 
which theology meets is not to develop the 
contents of the consciousness of Christ, but to 
harmonize them with what is learned from 
other quarters.’’ 


Principal T. J. Scott of the Bareilly Theo- 
logical Seminary, for more than thirty years a 
missionary in India, writes to a Calcutta 
paper: “No need in trying to cover up the 
fact that the Bombay Conference stumbled 
into a very shameful blunder through the 
fault of afew. It is all too true, as one writer 
puts it, ‘The conduct of that Bombay Confer- 
ence will go down to future generations 
branded as a dark blot on Indian missions.’ 
A great opportunity was lost. The attempt 
to explain it away, so as to leave no blame on 
anybody, is futile. With heads bowed to the 
storm of censure, penitence and shame is the 
proper spirit now. The outcry of the Chris- 
tian world—apparently not understood by 
some—shows a healthy conscience that will 
hold such conferences responsible. They 
miscalculate who imagine that the best moral 
sense of Christendom will longer tolerate 
much tardiness of action, or ignorance of the 
Situation, in so-called religious leaders when 
great moral issues are at stake.’”’ 

The Southern Cross (Melbourne) calls atten- 
tion to a fact which is too often forgotten: 
“But truths uttered in the pulpit sometimes 
undergo a strange transformation by the time 
they reach the mind of the listener in the pew, 
and, if all the mental echoes a sermon awak- 
ens in the brains of a thousand hearers sud- 
denly became audible, the astonished preacher 
would commonly find himself pelted with a 
thousand semi-skeptical questions and half- 
angry challenges. It is a misfortune, indeed, 
for the pulpit that the pew is so commonly 
dumb. All its questions and doubts and re- 
fusals are inarticulate, and the preacher sails 
along on the tide of his oratory, little dream- 
ing of the unspoken denials and questions 
which lie behind the smooth and respectful 
faces upturned toward him. Preaching would 
be much more definite and practical, and in 
much closer touch with the hearts and lives 
of men, if the pew were a little more articu- 
late.”’ \ 

—< 
MY AMERICAN VISIT. 


BY ROBERT F, HORTON, LONDON. 


I am repeatedly telling my friends in 
England that I do not feel qualified to give 
them any account of the United States after 
a brief visit which, from landing to re- 
embarking, covered only twenty days. But 
those who live on the hospitable shores of 
New England will not expect me to tell 
them anything about themselves, while they 
may reasonably look for some acknowledg- 
ment of the innumerable courtesies which 
they contrived to show me in those few 
days of my sojourn. And it is with the 
view of expressing a gratitude which can- 
not be adequately expressed in private com- 
munications that I accede to the request of 
the editors and venture on this brief utter- 
ance in the Congregationalist. 

A diligent study of De Tocqueville in un- 
dergraduate days and a perusal of Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth two or three 
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years ago made me more familiar with the 
ideas and the facts of transatlantic life than 
some of my friends seemed to expect me to 
be. I let them give me a good deal of in- 
formation, rather with the view of testing 
the correctness of my authorities than be- 
cause I did not know what they told me. 
And I was rather surprised to find how 
much more is to be learned of a country 
by a study of consecutive works like 
De Tocqueyille’s or Bryce’s than by the 
casual intercourse with even its most intel- 
ligent citizens. 

But there was one field of observation 
which I found was only to be explored by a 
visit to the country, and that was’the place 
and the work of Congregationalism in the 
past, the present and the future of the 
United States. I never realized before what 
an advantage it was for the Americans to 
definitively break with the old world and to 
begin afresh untrammeled by the weight 
of ecclesiastical establishments, and setting 
their faces toward the future rather than 
toward the past. I was amazed to find how 
the toleration, which is the logical princi- 
ple and the historical palladium of Congrega- 
tionalism, has been naturalized in the com- 
munity and imparted even to intolerant 
sects. We who live face to face with the 
Romanism of the Continent and the Angli- 
eanism of England, and whose hearts are 
embittered by the insults, the scorn, the 
injustice, the barbarous cruelties, which 
are the products of these old world sys- 
tems, seem to breathe again and to conceive 
a new hope for the future when we see how 
the teeth of Giant Pope have been drawn in 
America, and the extravagant pretensions 
of Episcopacy have been curbed in the free 
atmosphere of the new world. 

Personally, I cannot think that the ancient 
principles of prelacy are so transformed as 
they seem to be in the States. Intolerant 
assumptions are so closely bound up. with 
the primary axioms of the sacerdotal 
churches that they are bound to appear as 
the charity of larger minds suffers the roots 
to strike and the branches to grow; and I 
cannot help mournfully foreseeing the time 
when these dangerous proclivities will ap- 
pear in America, disturbing the peace of 
Christian union and embittering the rela- 
tions of Christian men. But at present I 
can only regard with admiration the spirit- 
ual tendencies which can turn a bishop into 
a Phillips Brooks and can make it possible 
for all sections of the Christian Church to 
feel at one in worship, in culture, in sym- 
pathy. May the little horn never wax and 
become strong to the rooting out of all the 
rest! uy 

There is another point on which observers 
at a distance are likely to form rather mis- 
leading conceptions. The trials of Profes- 
sor Smyth at Andover and of Professor 
Briggs at Union Seminary, combined with 
the weight and earnestness of certain very 
notable Americans who have been promi- 
nent in England of late years, have produced 
an impression that the church in America 
is reactionary in its orthodoxy, throwing in 
its lot with those who hope to save the ark 
of the covenant by shutting their eyes to 
the truth. I am bound to say that from 
my personal observations I should conclude 
that such an impression is false. It seemed 
to me that there was a singular candor in 
the American mind, so that, while no doubt 


the majority of Christians—perhaps even 
the majority of ministers—are as yet ig- 
norant of the results which criticism has 
garnered and established, as soon as the 
facts are clearly and dispassionately put 
before them they will honestly accept them. 
I gathered that American Christians know 
little of the rabid insolence with which the 
traditionalists in England try to defend lost 
positions and to lead forlorn hopes. Ap- 
parently the editors of your religious papers 
are frequently educated men and even schol- 
ars. The immense extension of university 
teaching is evidently telling on the Ameri- 
can mind. A Christian culture is becoming 
possible. 1 could not help cherishing a 
hope that America is going to show that 
Christianity and culture not only may, but 
must, be combined, and to discredit the old 
world practice of graduating young men in 
litere humaniores, or religion, as essential 
alternatives. 

It may be that my impressions were a 
little one-sided. That I can hardly help. I 
was thrown a good deal with Dr. Bradford 
of Montclair and Mr. Gordon of the Old 
South Chureb, Boston, with Professors 
Briggs and Francis Brown, with Dr. Mun- 
ger and the theological faculty of Yale, 
and their assiduous kindness and hospitality 
fenced me in with a cordon which prevented 
me from seeing people of a different kind. 
But I am not speaking of America in the 
abstract or America as a whole, but simply 
of New England and New York as I saw 
them. 

Concerning Yale, which really drew me 
across the ocean and chiefly occupied me 
while I was on the other side, I might say, 
and, indeed, if I were to do justice to my 
feelings, I should be obliged to say, very 
much. It is to me a bright and beautiful 
recollection. The cultivated, but genial, 
social life, the cordiality of the professors— 
a genuine product of American soil, not 
even suspected in English uniyersities—the 
exuberant vitality of the undergraduates, 
the sense of moral soundness and of true, 
if unostentatious, religious principle, the 
charm of the elm-lined streets and of the his- 
toric rocks, the continuity with the past and 
the promise for the future of a country in 
which Yale is a typical university, made 
my whole visit an experience as delightful 
as it was interesting. My specific work 
brought me into contact, no doubt, with 
the more religious side of the university, 
and especially with the essential Congrega- 
tionalism which is at the core of it; but I 
think I kept my eyes open to other things, 
and I cannot but say that nothing better 
could happen to the old universities of Eng- 
land than that they, from which Yale obvi- 
ously derived its origin, should deign to 
learn from their offspring on the other side 
of the ocean. 

It must not be forgotten, while I speak in 
this way about the America which I saw, 
that I went to America in some ways too 
absorbed in a mission to be a very detached 
observer. Perhaps some day I shall visit 
the States really to see them, to appreciate 
the beauties of nature which I was not able 
in the present instance to see,at all, to grasp 
the idea of the great West, which is already 
so large a factor in the life of the United 
States, to know men at leisure and to ripen 
those happy acquaintanceships and friend- 
ships which, in the rush and strain of work, 
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were begun. But I went this time in obedi-~ 
ence to a call of God, simply to say one 
thing on the subject of preaching. The 
readers of these columns may be curious to 
know whether I felt that the message had 
been in any true sense delivered by the mes- 
senger or received by those to whom he 
was sent. 

The future alone can give material for 
answering such an inquiry. But I should 
like, in devout gratitude to God, to say that 
I was surprised at the response which was 
immediately given. My message, I knew, 
was not palatable. There was nothing in 
it to gratify pride or to encourage self- 
indulgence. It necessarily traversed some 
opinions which are earnestly held by the 
older divines and it made demands on the 
students which men are not usually eager to 
entertain. But notwithstanding all this it 
was made plain to me by some that they 
recognized the voice of God in what was 
said, while others who did not perhaps de- 
tect that divine message were singularly 
kind and considerate to the lecturer. And 
already testimonies are coming in from min- 
isters on this side the ocean that the mes- 
sage delivered there is being received here. 
For this I am more thankful than I can 
express, and I feel a new gratitude to the 
country and to the university which gave 
me this opportunity of speaking to so large 
a number of Christ’s ministers in different 
parts of the world. I reached home after 
the exacting labors of my visit somewhat 
jaded and exhausted, and for these few 
weeks work has been hard and the wheels 
have driven heavily, But I am free to con- 
fess and to believe that the labor was not 
in vain in the Lord, while my memory is 
enriched with countless acts of kindness 
and beautiful revelations of the American 
heart which I trust I shall cherish forever. 


ONE ASPECT OF CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Heresy trials, so called, are not popular. 
They seem to assail the right of every man 
to frame and hold religious opinions with- 
out dictation from others. Every person is 
responsible solely to God so far as his reli- 
gious views are concerned. No man can 
require another to believe anything, nor 
can any number of men acquire by associa- 
tion any more power than a single person 
possessed. You cannot hear the sound of 
an hundred cannon fired together any farther 
off than you can hear the sound of any one 
of the guns fired alone. This does not mean 
that one may rightfully believe what he 
pleases, for he is responsible to God, but he 
is not responsible to man. Heresy trials 
appear to infringe upon this principle. A 
natural sympathy is awakened for one who 
is accused of heresy, and an appeal to sus- 
tain the spirit of progress finds a ready 
answer. 

May we not sometimes mistake the ques- 
tion? Are we sure that the right of private 
judgment is certainly assailed in every charge 
of want of conformity to some standards? 
With no sympathy for such trials, and with 
no faith in their efficiency, I think we should, 
in any such case, ascertain the precise point 
at issue and judge fairly those who feel 
obliged to press obligation to pledged stand- 
ards. History is not always fairly read. 
For instance, the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
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in England, which resulted in the ejection 


of 2,000 ministers from their parish churches, 
is usually held up as an act of outrage. Do 
we remember that these men were supported 
by taxation, and preferred to resign rather 
than obey statutes of the realm? Still, fur- 
ther, do we remember that the Parliament 
which had placed these men in office had, 
in 1642, ejected more than 2,000 ministers 
from their lawful holdings to make room 
for their own set, and that the act of 1662, 
in many cases, merely replaced, into their 


legal rights, the sufferers of twenty yeais 


before? Was it absolutely unreasonable 
that the state which, in either case, sup- 


ported these men by taxation should estab-. 
lish the terms upon which such support’ 


should be rendered? Not one of those men’s 
Christian liberty was infringed, for not one 
of them was obliged to remain in service if 
he did not like the conditions. 


A trial fresh in mind, whose details I do 
not care to review, may deserve careful con- 
sideration. It is easy to say that its result 
was a violation of Christian liberty, an ex- 
ercise of tyranny, a bar to progress and a 
defiance to the spirit of the age. ‘With cer- 
tain premises and conditions omitted it is 
easy to show that it was all these. But is 
it just and wise to omit all these premises 
and conditions? Whether there was a neg- 
lect of due attention to certain minor meth- 
ods and formalities in the course of the 
proceedings, I am not prepared to discuss. 
Everybody knows that, with the most punc- 
tilious observance of every discoverable 
semicolon in the law, the principle at issue 
would have been precisely the Saine and a 
decision against the respondent would have 
been equally denounced. The great ques- 
tion was far above an obscure medley of 
rules and forms; the decision upon which 
rules, however, reached by an overwhelming 
majority of able and learned men, it is as 
fair to presume was correct as to presume 
it was incorrect. Men readily evade main 
issues by hiding in a cloud of smoke, and 
smoke is very cheaply raised by burning 
very cheap twigs. -The real issue was 
whether the Presbyterian Church was. blame- 
worthy for insisting that its ministers should 
conform to the standards of the church in 
their official teachings. Could the church 
which gave a man his official authority to 
teach determine that it would withdraw 
that official authority in case he ceased to 
meet the expressed terms upon which the 
chureb gave him its sanction —terms to which 
he had voluntarily pledged himself? If the 
church does this, vo matter by what meth- 
ods; the act is the supposed grievance against 
Christian liberty. It must be remembered 
that the church had reserved to itself the 
right to decide whether the minister had or 
had not ceased to be in harmony with its 
standards, and the minister had knowingly 
agreed to this form of government. 

Upon looking into the Presbyterian book 
of discipline we find that every ordained 
minister at the time of his ordination an- 
swered affirmatively three questions: 

1, Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments to be the Word of God, 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice? 
‘ 2, Do you sincerely receive and adopt the 


Confession of Faith of this church as contain- 


ing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
‘Seriptures ? E 

#3. Do you approve of the government and 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church in these 
United States? 


The Congregationalist 


The Presbyterian Church is an associa- 
tion wherein membership is purely volun- 
tary. This association has adopted certain 
rules and standards as essential conditions 
of membership. It devoutly believes these 
standards to be according to the Word of 
God. When it affirms “the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be the 
Word of God” the meaning cannot be mis- 
taken. The Scriptures must be inerrant 
because they are the Word of God. It in- 
vites to its ministry only such as accept 
these standards, and it plainly puts a bar at 
its door against all others. It invades no- 
body’s Christian liberty when it limits its 
invitation to persons who can conform to its 
conditions. Any man living within the ter- 
ritorial bounds of a presbytery can preserve 
his religious liberty by staying outside of 
the Presbyterian fold if his conscience ob- 
jects to the Presbyterian standards, and any 
member who finds himself getting out of 
harmony with his surroundings can readily 
withdraw. The real question is whether 
the true principle of religious liberty de- 
mands that one may, without molestation, 
teach doctrines contradictory to those of the 
church which admitted him upon his assent 
to those doctrines. I confess to much sym- 
pathy with the majority who were in the 
painful dilemma which confronted them. 
They had to decide between loyalty to the 
standards of their church and a dislike to 
appear despotic or ungenerous. 


We ought to remember that they could 
not avoid the issue. It was forced upon 
them. The church was boldly challenged 
by theories and assertions which it is hard 
for any reader to think are admissible by 
the Presbyterian standards. Public teach- 
ers of such theories would not be and could 
not be silent. To insist that religious lib- 


“erty means the right to hold and teach doc- 


trines the opposite of those to which it is 
supposed one had promised conformity, and 
still remaivo within their fold, is not calceu- 
lated to promote true progress. I do not 
say that this has been done in any particu- 
lar case, but I do say that we should not be 
mystified by the words religious liberty, or 
imagine that such liberty is an issue when 
it is not. 


The difficulty seems to be in the nature of 
the Presbyterian Church; that is, the diffi- 
culty of uniting progress of thought with 
inflexible standards. In fact, the thing is 
impossible. The creed, made 250 years ago 
—extended, complicated, iron-bound and 
riveted—does not admit of dissent. And 
yet it infringes upon no man’s religious lib- 
erty. If he remains under it it is because 
he chooses to do so. That those who are 
tired of it may have reasonable time to aim 
at modifications is, of course, clear. Buta 
failure to succeed suggests the natural and 
honorable relief which is possible. There 
is no possibility in any church in this land 
of any man’s being deprived of his religious 
liberty. 

But trials for heresy always have one re- 
markable effect. They sow the alleged 
erroneous doctrines broadcast over the land. 
A relative of mine, in his old age, although 
past labor thought it would be an excellent 
work to pull up the beautiful, but detesta- 
ble, white-weed which was growing along 
the roadside. He did it well, and to perfect 
his work he buried it in the great muck- 


‘thirst for knowledge in some cases. 


OTT. 


bed. The farm next year was thereby thor- 
oughly covered with white-weed. 


THE MORAL BEARING OF GOOD 
ROADS, 


BY PROF, JEREMIAH W. JENKS OF CORNELL, 


The present lively agitation of the subject 
of the improvement of our country roads 
that is so manifest in all our newspapers, 
in bills before legislatures, in farmers’ in- 
stitutes, in road congresses and elsewhere is 
one of vast importance. Most of the argu- 
ments that one hears turn upon the excel- 
lent economic effect of good roads. Weare 
told how much they would lower the cost 
of transportation, how great a saving of 
horses and wagons they would effect, how 
rapidly they would increase the value of 
neighboring land, etc. A more indirect, 
but more important, influence of good roads 
would be that exerted on the moral life of 
the community. 

The most obvious effect of the condition 
of country roads, when the question is con- 
sidered from the moral standpoint, is that 
upon church attendance. Those of us who 
have had the good fortune to pass a part of 
our lives on the farm remember how on 
Sunday mornings a rain that made the roads 
muddy and heavy often lessened very materi- 
ally the numbers present at morning service, 
whereas in times of good sleighing or wheel- 
ing the sheds were filled with teams and the 
church with hearers. To be sure, some few 
families regularly attend church service re- 
gardless of minor hindrances, such as poor 
roads and rainy weather. Of such sound 
stuff are deacons and class leaders made, 
and rightly. But, after all, seriously speak- 
ing, the church as a moral influence in the 
community must make its power felt on 
those whose allegiance is less firm and those 
who are rather relieved than otherwise when 
they find a good excuse for remaining at 
home. A well-built Telford road is not 
appreciably harder on either man or beast 
in rain than in sunshine, and thus cannot 
serve the purpose of the excuse seekers, It 
would bring more to the weekly prayer meet- 
ing than an exhortation from the pulpit. 

A second institution, whose moral influ- 
ence stands next to that of the church, often, 
indeed, in advance of it, is the school. I 
have known, to be sure, young men who have 
walked to school in the country three miles 
over our ordinary country roads, winter and 
summer, rain or shine, mud or dust, for a 
whole year, without being once absent or 
tardy. Even bad roads cannot quench the 
But, . 
unfortunately, not all young people have a 
burning love for the district school, and in 
consequence, as in the case of the. dilatory 
church-goers, the rough road, literally as 
well as figuratively, should be made smooth. 

It is a question often mooted if every- 
thing connected with politics in our coun- 
try is not immoral, but disgust on account 
of some corrupt practices must not blind 
eyes to the fact that the state is a great 
moral organism whose power for good or 
evil is almost limitless. From Plato and 
Aristotle to Lieber and Bluntschli and Spen- 
cer all thinkers are agreed that the art of 
governing is the noblest of all arts, though 
opinions differ widely as to methods and 
forms. Yet, whatever the form, it should cer- 
tainly be allowed to work out its principle. 
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In a democratic government surely the peo- 
ple should express their will, but bad roads 
often prevent this. We know how earnestly 
the party leaders, whose strength lies away 
from the cities, always pray—the nature of 
the prayer is not here in question—for fine 
weather immediately before and on election 
day, that the roads may be good. ‘‘ The 
voice of the people is the voice of God” is 
a maxim on which it is easy to throw dis- 
credit; but every believer in a republican 
form of government thinks that the will of 
the people in the long run is on the side of 
justice and truth and morality. That being 
true, our bad roads have often stood in the 
way of moral advancement. 

No one doubts that civilization, and with 
it moral culture, goes with a free, developed 
society. There may well be overcrowding 
that leads to immorality, but the higher 
life that comes from contact with refined 
people, as well as many of the agents of 
refinement and culture, in the noblest sense 
of that abused word, cannot be developed 
in solitude or in a crude, half-formed society. 
Our country people suffer more than they 
or others are aware from isolation. Good 
roads, that would permit neighbors living 
five or ten miles apart readily to visit one 
another, whatever the season of the year, 
would remove this evil. 

So, too, our farmers need the opportunity 
for more frequent attendance on lectures of 
a high class, concerts by masters, social 
gatherings of all kinds. With good roads, 
so that they could more readily get to the 
nearer towns, these benefits might easily be 
enjoyed. I am aware that many farmers 
and others consider the influence of the 
town bad for young people, and would re- 
ply that the harm of frequent visits to town 
would be greater than the good. Often, 
however, if not ‘usually, the ‘‘ young man 
from the country’’ who falls into the hands 
of the city ‘‘shark’’ gets into his trouble in 
his endeavor to satisfy appetites acquired 
nearer home. The dives of a great city are 
often no worse breeding places of vice than 
the crossroads saloon whither the country 
lads are driven by the monotony of their 
daily life. The possibility of a swift drive 
over a fine road to attend a good entertain- 
ment ten miles away would have kept down 
the evil in many a boy. The prospect of a 
three or four hours’ slump through mud 
and over stones would lessen materially any 
one’s desire to hear even Patti. 

There can be no question still, I think, in 
spite of the above consideration, that the 
drift of so large a proportion of our best 
young men toward the cities is in many 
ways unfortunate. If, however, to the ad- 
vantages of the farm could be added those 
of the city, or even those of the small town, 
many more would wish to stay on the farm. 
Good roads unite these advantages in many 
‘eases. This fact accounts for the fine coun- 
try houses that spring up near every city as 
soon as a good road or an electric car en- 
ables people to live there and yet reach the 
city readily, This life in the open air, with 
all the beauties and stimulating influences 
. ,0f nature around one, is the best for health 
and comfort and, partly in consequence of 
that, for morals, if to it can be joined the 
benefits of contact in a social way with the 
best of one’s fellows. 

Even the economic argument, of which 
we spoke at first, is not without its moral 


bearing. Thrift is a virtue, as all those 
who have to deal with paupers earnestly 
believe. A county in Indiana, some years 
since, made its roads the best in the State. 
Not long afterwards it was remarked that 
in that county the breed of horses was finer 
than before, more buggies were sold there 
than elsewhere in the State; the farmers 
were taking pride in their stock and farms 
and no one doubts that the improvement 
was felt in the whole home life. 

It may seem that too much is made of the 
influence of one slight cause, but causes 
that affect civilization are usually slow and 
quiet in their workings. Society is not a 
machine that is builtin aday. Itis a great 
moral organism that grows, and a little force 
constantly exerted may determine largely 
the nature of the growth. A factor that 
affects the church, school and social life as 
much as do roads cannot but be, in the long 
run, powerful in the development of a 
higher and better society. 


—>— 
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XXV. SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT OF CON- 
GREGATIONALISM, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


Attention necessarily has been fixed 
largely upon the material side of the growth 
of the Plymouth Colony, because for some 
years it was uncertain whether the enter- 
prise would live or die. It is not to be 
inferred, however, that even during this 
period of struggle and distress the Pilgrims 
were forgetful of their determination to 
rule themselves, under God, in ecclesiastical 
and religious affairs, But it was nearly ten 
years, as has been said, before they obtained 
an ordained minister, and it was nearly 


nine years before the second church in New: 


England—that in Salem, formed Aug. 6, 
1629—was organized. Thus left to them- 
selves, they practically were forced by cir- 
cumstances to adhere to their theory of an 
independent, self-governing church, as other- 
wise they might not have been. Moreover, 
they not only learned to believe more firmly 
than ever in this theory, but also, when the 
time came, they served as a notable example 
of its excellence in practice. 

The Bay colonists also felt the controlling 
force of the conditions of their new life. 
At tirst, owing to certain reports which had 
reached them in England, they were pre- 
pared to distrust the ecclesiastical methods 
of the Pilgrims. But when Dr. Samuel 
Fuller, a deacon in the Plymouth Church, 
had explained these—during his visit to the 
Bay to render medical aid to the early set- 
tlers at Salem in their epidemic of fever and 
scurvy—Endicott, their leader, was fully 
convinced that the Pilgrims had been mis- 
understood. Thenceforth, therefore, the 
example of the Plymouth church had its 
due weight. 
his Brief Narration of some Church Courses, 
etc., wrote that he had been told by ‘‘ Mr. 
W. [possibly Winslow], an eminent man of 
the Church at Plimmoth .. . that the rest 
of the Churches in New Eng. came at first 
to them at Plimmoth to crave their direction 
in Church courses, and made them their 
pattern.’’ Moreover—and it is somewhat 
surprising that the result should have come 
to pass so soon—the Salem colony had been 
ashore only about a month when it formed 


* Copyrighted by Morton Dexter, 1893. 


In 1644 Mr. W. Rathband, in. 


an independent church for itself, and not 
only elected and ordained its pastor and 
teacher, but did so in spite of the fact that 
each of them formerly had been ordained in 
England. Moreover, they recognized the 
fellowship of the churches by inviting the 
Plymouth church to be present at the suc- 
ceeding ordination of elders and deacons, 
and Governor Bradford and others, although 
detained by stress of weather, arrived 
and in time for him to give the right hand 
of fellowship. The action of the Salem 
men was not only Separatism but Congrega- 
tionalism and, although it caused outspoken 
alarm among patrons of the colony in Eng- 
land, it was imitated by others as new 
churches were needed and organized. 

But the freedom of modern Congregation- 
alism had not yet been attained. The rul- 
ing eldership continued to exist and to exert 
its abnormal and cramping influence. In 
the Plymouth church there was but one 
elder during its early life, William Brewster, 
and he guided his fellow-members so wisely 
and so much by the mere weight of his ex- 
alted personal character that, although the 
eldership received honor through him, it 
was the man rather than the official who ex- 
erted the influence. But in the churches of 
the Bay Colony the ruling elders were con- 
ceded and exercised a domination quite in- 
consistent with the proper liberty of the 
other members. So great was the author- 
ity yielded to them that in Rey. Richard 
Mather’s volume, Church-Government and 
Church-Covenant Discussed, etc., printed in 
1643, it is declared that although the power 
of government in the church should be given 
‘neither all to the people excluding the 
Presbytery, nor all to the Presbytery exclud- 
ing the people,’’ nevertheless the reason 
why the presbyters or elders can do nothing 
without the consent of the people is that 
when they do their duty the people ought 
to assent to it, and ‘‘if any man should in 
such a case willfully dissent, the Church 
ought to deale with such an one, for not 
consenting.’’- That is, the elders should 
rule the church and, if any lay member 
should object, he should be disciplined. 
Some individuals and some churches held a 
more liberal theory but this prevailed com- 
monly. The famous Cambridge Platform, 
drawn up between 1648 and 1651, takes the 
same ground in substance. : 

Moreover the power of the elders tended 
to increase rather than to diminish from the 
first. It was a result of the old endeavor— 
a characteristic of Henry Barrowe’s and 
Francis Johnson’s scheme of church govern- 
ment which has been described earlier—to 
manage a Congregational church on a Pres- 
byterian theory. As the churches multi- 
plied of course the influence of this theory 
was extended, and as the Bay Colony soon 
became much more extensive, numerous, 
wealthy and influential than the Plymouth 
Colony, and in time absorbed it, the type 
of Congregationalism in the Bay Colony be- 
came dominant generally, especially as the 
Plymouth church still retained the formal 
eldership. Both the direct testimony and 
the indirect—including that drawn from 
criticisms upon the New England way— 
show that this type was not truly demo- 
cratic. It was not such Presbyterianism as 
had become controlling temporarily in Eng- 
land but it was not Congregationalism. In- 
deed, half a century later many churches © 
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had ceased to elect ruling elders but their 
power remained in the hands of the pastor 


‘whose veto outweighed the vote of the whole 


elhurech. Meanwhile in 1662 the Talf-way 
Covenant, admitting orthodox and moral 
baptized, but not necessarily converted, per- 
sons to all church privileges except the 
Lort’s Supper, had been adopted, and grave 
and wide-spread demoralization had re- 
sulted. 

This condition of matters continued until 
1705. In that year the Boston Association 
of Ministers adopted sixteen proposals 


which they submitted to the other similar 


associations in the State for approval. The 
most important of these proposals involved 
the membership of all ministers in associa- 
tions; the union by delegates of these asso- 
ciations in an annual meeting; the establish- 
ment of a standing council, composed of the 
members of this delegated association and 
of a proper number of other delegates, ap- 
parently to be laymen, representing the 
churches; and the control of all church at- 
fairs throughout the State by this standing 
council. This practically meant the de- 
struction of whatever measure of inde- 
pendence still remained to the individual 
churches. In Connecticut three years later, 
in 1708, a synod met at Saybrook—consist- 
ing of twelve ministers and four laymen 
chosen by the ministers of all the churches 
and authorized and summoned by the Gen- 
eral Court—reaffirmed the Savoy Confession 
and the Heads of Agreement adopted in 1690 
by the leading Congregational and Presby- 
terian ministers uf London, and drew up the 
famous Saybrook Platform, which provided 
a system of consociations for the govern- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs in that State. 
This was another step, and an equally im- 
portant one, in the direction of limiting the 
freedom of the churches. 
awakened opposition and criticism, although 
they long continued to possess influence, 
and Consociationism still exists in Con- 
necticut, although in name more than in 
substance. . 

They led, however, to the final step in the 
process of developing ancient Congregation- 
alism into essentially its modern form. In 
1710 Rey. John Wise, pastor of the church 
in Ipswich, Mass., gave to the public a little 
book called The Churches Quarrel Espoused Fs 
ora Reply in Satyre, to certain Proposals 
made, and in 1717 he brought out another 
book entitled A Uindication of the Govern- 
ment of New England Churches, Drawn from 
Antiquity ; the Light of Nature ; Holy Scrip- 
ture; its Noble Nature; and from the Dig- 
nity Divine Providence has put upon it. 
These books were read widely and had a 
greatinfluence. Probably their author only 
meant to recall the churches to the ground 
taken in the Cambridge Platform, but he 
started a movement which carried them 
much further, aroused the laity to the dan- 
ger of being deprived of their rights, and 
led by degrees in due time to the abolition 


of the ruling eldership and the recognition 


both of the democratic character of the 
government of each church and also of its 
independence, yet in®genuine mutual fel- 
lowship. Thus the spirit of the Plymouth 
Pilgrims at last became that of New Eng- 
land and now is that of Congregationalists 
throughout our country. 

It has been proper, and in a sense neces- 


sary, to outline thus the development of 


They at once, 


Congregationalism in times subsequent to the 
period naturally covered by these sketches, 
because the success of the undertaking at- 
tempted by the Pilgrims, that of found- 
ing ‘‘a free Church in a free State,’’ can- 
not otherwise be understood fairly. They 
“builded better than they knew,” indeed. 
The later development of their ideas of spir- 
itual and ecclesiastical truth has proved to 
be along the very lines which they laid 
down. Their purpose in leaving England 
was attained by them, and it also has been 
fulfilled by their spiritual children, of whom 
many are also their descendants in the. flesh, 
more richly than they ever can have dreained 
possible. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SITUATION, 


BY REV, ISAAC 0. RANKIN, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


The sight of men engaged in deadly ear- 
nest, carrying through a task which they 
believe to be for the glory of God, kindles 
enthusiasm, if we are in sympathy, or ad- 
miring sorrow, if we believe their efforts 
wholly misdirected. I have never ques- 
tioned the earnestness or devotion to duty 
of those who have just given their verdict 
in the case of Dr. Briggs, but I believe that 
their earnestness was misdirected and their 
conscientiousness mistaken, 

It may be possible to sum up the results 
achieved from two differing points of view. 
From that of the conservative or reaction- 
ary Presbyterians much has been accom- 
plished. The Bible has been vindicated, 
The church has been purged, An irritating 
personality has been rebuked and elimi- 
nated from the cuunsels of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, The revolution in theology, 
which had made such threatening progress, 
has been rebuffed. All this is gratifying to 
the conservative soul. It means, he fondly 
imagines, peace after strife. 

Does it mean peace, however? Will the 
silencing or thrusting out of the irritating 
personality hinder men from thinking? 
Revolutions suppressed are like volcanic 
craters covered—the subterranean forces 
only gather force for an explosion. Peace 
and truth are inseparable companions, and 
it looks to many of us as if the Presbyterian 
reaction had shut the door in the face of 
truth. The convicted heretic, with his 
frank and fiery contempt for his opponents, 
was irritating, no doubt—not a wise or win- 
ning leader, or a smooth-spoken antagonist 
—but what if he were right, and in making 
the rebuke as crushing as possible his judges 
have only put themselves more hopelessly 
in the wrong? 

From another point of view, also, much 
has been accomplished, but not at all of so 
hopeful a tendency nor do the probable re- 
sults promise to the Presbyterian Church 
that peace which the victors in the contest 
have been seeking. 

The personal element of the contest per- 
haps should count for least of all, although 
it is for the moment the most. prominent 
feature of the case. Dr. Briggs has been 
made the most famous living theologian, 
and has secured a popular audience such as 
he could in no other way have hoped to 
win. Some have been forced out of the 
church, others are racked with that uncer- 
tainty as to the path of duty which is the 
severest trial of conscientious men. The 
Presbyterian Church, we believe, can ill 
afford to advertise the heresy of its most 


famous teacher, or to lose these ministers 
and members. 

The effect upon the church itself is more 
important and more to be regretted. It 
has, from its own point of view, vindicated 
the Bible, but at the cost of assuming an 
apologetic burden which may well appall 
any sober man who is acquainted with mod- 
ern research in Hebrew or accustomed to 
weigh the evidence of history. Henceforth 
it is essential to the Presbyterian faith not 
merely to believe that the Holy Ghost speaks 
to men through the Bible, but also that the 
Bible in all respects is errorless; not merely 
that the prophecy of Isaiah is Scripture, 
but that only one hand had part in its com- 
position; not merely that the Pentateuch is 
the word of God, but also that Moses was 
sole joint author. 

It was sufficient to believe that the Bible 
was the inspired record book of the king- 
dom ef God, but now Christianity itself is 
put at hazard if the least error can be shown. 
The doctrine of the Book must now precede 
and condition the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
who uses it as His sole instrument, and a 
Presbyterian minister may be proceeded 
against for heresy in believing that the vast 
majority of Christians are saved, in spite of 
the fact that they never read the Bible. 
Here is a strange mixture of archeology 
and uncharitableness surely, for a church 
creed! 

‘Some of these conclusions will be dis- 
puted, but they may all be logically deduced 
from the action of the court of last resort 
of the Presbyterian Church. And the worst 
of itis that is the court of last resort. Dr. 
Briggs and others, who are advising us to 
remain in the church and fight, are urging 
us to revolution. Ordinary utterances of 
the General Assembly may be neglected, 
but not its final decisions in cases of disci- 
pline. From these there is no appeal. The 
Westminster Confession as thus interpreted 
loses all flexibility. There is no longer any, 
chance for a man of the least peculiarity of 
thinking to pass through into the ministry. 
‘Broad churchmanship’’ is excluded, a 
clear gain, perhaps, from the conservative 
point of view, but a distinct loss for every 
man who is a Christian first and a sectarian 
afterward. 

All this will tend to make the Presby- 
terian path stony for the feet of studious 
and high-minded candidates for the minis- 
try. Young men at the entrance upon their 
life work do not like to be tied fast to a 
doubtful hypothesis in matters which be- 
long of right to scholarly research. Most 
of them pass through the ‘“ broad church” 
stage of thinking at some period of their 
training, even though they may ultimately — 
pass out ofit. They will think twice before 
committing themselves to the Westminster 
Confession as interpreted by the assembly 
of 1893. 

It is a thousand pities that the difficult 
critical questions involved in this contro- 
versy should have been forced prematurely 
into popular and unlearned discussion, and 
that the educational. and evangelical work 
of the church should be crippled by contro- 
versy and division. The victors in this con- 
test think that they have conquered peace, 

| but others of us see only promise of heait- 

burning controversy. They believe that 
they have made an end. We fear that it 
is only the beginning of an evil time. 
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“AS ONE WHO SERVES.” 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 


It was after a meetin’, four years back, 
In the revival time; 
The night was windy and bleak and black, 
The hills were awful to climb; 
But every seat was crowded so 
That the men folks had to stand, 
And allin a hush we rose to go, 
For the Lord was nigh at hand. 


I’ve never forgotten how Brother Hall 
Spoke out at the very end; 

His words ‘were mighty, like those of Paul, 
And I felt the Spirit descend. 

But as we drove through the shiftin’ storm— 
Jacob and I alone— 

My heart, that had been so glad and warm, 
Grew cold and dead as a stone. 


I thought of the stars in our pastor’s crown, 
Of the days that he spent with God— 

The very work that our Lord laid down, 
The very path that He trod. 

Then I thought of the life that I have to live, 
The life to which I am tied, 

And only a woman’s work to give 
To the Saviour until I died. 


Then, just as my heart seemed nigh to break, 
It came to me, full and clear, 

There were those who lived for His com/fort’s 

sake ? 

While He was sojournin’ here. 

His human life to our minds seems dim, 
Like a far-off heavenly dream, 

But somebody had to make for Him 
That garment without a seam! 


After the long, long mountain fast, 
When He prayed for His heart’s desire, 

He came from the chill of the night at last 
For slumber and food and fire. 

I think that Martha prepared His bed 
With a thrifty housewife’s care, 

That He might find for His weary head 

» A rest and a welcome there. 


O, how I wished He had come to me! 
And then, from His spoken word, 

I knew that I, too, in my home might be 
A minister of the Lord. 

For I’ve not the gift of a ready speech, 
And my work is of every day, 

But I’l1 make the everyday comfort reach 
Straight into His children’s way. 


And as I whispered a prayer to heaven 
The wind from the hills went down, 
And I thought, “If I’m servin’ I’ll be for- 
given 
For the lack of stars in my crown. 
My home is Christ’s.’? And I raised my eyes, 
But, will you believe it! far 
Above our roof, in the breakin’ skies, 
Shone His answer to me—a star! 


er 


The amount of trash which is written 
nowadays by women for women in the 
‘‘society column”? of daily newspapers calls 
forth a spirited protest from a writer in the 
‘North American Review, who makes the 
caustic remark, ‘‘ Well for the men that 
such columns are so labeled, otherwise they 
might read themselves into attacks of 
nausea.’’ The topies discussed by these 
writers usually deal with such important 
:Subjects as “‘ actresses, clothes, Russian tea, 
complexions, corsets and sleeves.”? Aside 
from what Silas Wegg calls the “‘ weakening 
effect on one’s mind”’ to read this pabulum, 
there is a subtle moral poison diffused 
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through these society columns to which no 
thoughtful woman can be indifferent. The 
robing of one’s person, or the furnishing of 
one’s ‘‘ boudoir’’—there is nothing so vul- 
gar as a bedroom in the vocabulary of this 
class of writers—or the tint of one’s note- 
paper is made to appear of far more conse- 
quence than health of body or sweetness of 
disposition or unselfish service in the home. 
The emphasis is put in the wrong place. It 
is pitiful to see really sensible young women 
trying to adjust their lives to these false 
standards. One feels like crying out to 
them, as did Maria Mitchell to the Vassar 
College students: ‘‘O girls, you are throw- 
ing away infinities for infinitesimals!”’ 


We are not accustomed to look to France 
for a literature which embodies the highest 
ideals of noble living, but the new book 
called Youth, by Charles Wagner, is a per- 
fect mine of moral richness. Young people 
themselves who have reached the critical 
point in their personal history when they 
begin to consider what life really means 
will be stirred as by a clarion call in reading 
its pages, because they pulsate with the 
eager, throbbing spirit of today. Fathers 
and mothers who feel themselves baffled in 
trying to save their children from the harm- 
ful influences of a materialistic and skepti- 
cal age, and teachers who are puzzled as to 
the best means of directing youthful en- 
thusiasm into safe channels, will find this 
book a key to unlock many difficulties. The 
joy of healthful amusements, the true value 
of work, the depression which comes from 
thinking and living badly, the place of 
woman in the heart of a young man, the 
effect of artificial living, the absolute neces- 
sity of positive belief in the gospel, these 
are a few of the topics which the author 
treats with a masterly insight into the needs 
of the age. No more valuable contribution 
to the literature bearing upon the funda- 
mental principles of family life has appeared 
for a long time. 


In a certain pastor’s class in Franklin 
County is an old lady of eighty-eight who 
is a wonderful embodiment of the womanly 
virtues which formed the text of a recent 
Sunday school lesson. When: asked to ex- 
plain the secret of her happy and useful 
life she said that, first of all, she had lived 
simply, never indulging herself in what are 
called luxuries. Next, she had always kept 
busy both with hands and mind: She 
thought of other things than the care of 
her home. ‘She was a thorough student of 
the Bible and a constant Yeader of religious 
and missionary literature, thus keeping in 
touch with the progress of the Lord’s king- 
dom throughout the world. This kept her 
out of mental ruts while living a life of toil. 
She had broad visions of truth and so grew 
with advancing years. Her recreation she 
found in change of work and expressed the 
opinion that people die from worry much’ 
oftener than from overwork. When asked 
how she managed the trials of life, espe- 
cially the sacrifice of three sons to save the 
nation, she replied: ‘‘I learned long years 
ago to put my trust in God. .I do the best 
Ican and leave the rest with Him,’’ Sim- 
ple living, noble thinking, busy hands and 
a steadfast confidence in the Eternal Good- 
ness.*’ Can modern times furnish a better 
philosophy of life? 
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THE MORAL EFFECT OF PRETTY 
GOWNS. 


BY MRS, M. BE. SANGSTER. 


I have chosen the adjective “‘ pretty”’ 
rather than ‘‘elegant,’’ ‘‘costly’’ or even 
‘“‘tasteful,’’ because ‘pretty’? is exactly 
what I mean. The other day at sunset I 
was on my way home, after hours of ab- 
sence, and, with the pressure of desire to 
be beside my own hearth, felt little inclined 
to stop anywhere. But as I passed a neigh- 
bor’s a girl I know tapped on the window 
and then ran to the door, throwing it open 
so that the light in the hall streamed out 
on the shadowy street. 

‘*Come in, dear,’’ cried my girl friend, 
coaxingly, ‘‘I have something to show 
you.”’ 

So in I went and with real interest ex- 
amined the lovely water-color, framed in 
carved white wood and gold-leaf, which 
Fanny’s friend, the young artist who is 
studying at the League in New York, had 
sent her for a birthday present. As I said, 
I know Fanny, who is one of my girls, and 
I know her John, and they both océupy a 
warm corner in my heart. One of these 
days they are to be married, and I think 
they will be very happy, so congenial are 
their tastes and so generous are their sym- 
pathies. : 

What has all this to do with the moral 
effect of a pretty gown? More than you 
imagine. 

Fanny’s mother died five years ago and 
Fanny has been mother as well as sister to 
three brothers, bright, sturdy little fellows, 
rapidly shooting up to tall, aggressive ado- 
lescence. Fanny has had a great deal to do, 
far too much for one so young, if Providence 
had not ordained it as her duty, and some 
time ago she began to feel that she had no 
time to spend on her dress. 

‘‘It is as much as I can do,” she told me, 
“to slip into a wrapper in the morning and 
stay in it all day; I haven’t time to put 
house dresses on;.much less to make them, 
and then John never gets here before nine 
o’clock.: When I expect him I make a 
toilette on purpose.’’ 


Meanwhile, the boys were growing un- 
manageable. They were bright, loving fel- 
lows, but the street was growing increas- 
ingly attractive tothem. Of their father, a 
lawyer, absorbed in his profession and a re- 
cluse in his library when at home, they saw 
little. It depended on Fanny to tide her 
brothers over the critical time when boy- 
hood’s bark slips over the bar into the 
open sea of manhood. 

Fanny and I put our heads together and 
I urged upon her the trial of personal charm 
as a home missionary effort. I begged her 
to discard her wrappers. They are garments 
fit only for one’s dressing-room or for an 
invalid’s leisure. ‘‘Let your brothers see 
you simply but prettily dressed every day, - 
looking bright and neat and sweet, with 
little touches of adornment about your cos- 
tume, and observe whether or not the effect 
will not be for good.’* 

The effect was at once visible in the line 
of a certain toning-up of the whole house. 
It is not for nothing that the soldier in sery- 
ice is required to keep his uniform and ac- 
couterments in perfect repair and in shining 
cleanliness. A profound truth lies under 
the strict requirements of military disci- 
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pline, for he who is negligent of the less 
will inevitably slur the greater. 

Fanny’s simple gray cashmere, with its 
pink satin bows, made her more careful that 
her table should be attractively appointed 
as well as generously provided with viands 
if made her intolerant of dust in the parlor 
it sent her ona tour of inspection to the 
boys’ rooms. She found, she could not ex- 
plain how, that she had time enough for 
everything, time to go walking with her 
brothers, time to talk with them over schoo! 
affairs and over the matches and games in 
which they took delight. The boys real- 
ized that they counted for'a good deal in 
their sister’s eyes, that she thought it worth 
while to dress for them, and they were, 
therefore, on their best behavior. 

You can fill out the story for yourselves. 
Perhaps some of you are at work in Sabbath 
schools and working girls’ clubs and young 
people’s reading-rooms. Do not make the 


mistake of supposing that thereis any merit 


in going into these benevolent works in a 
dowdy gown or an unbecoming hat. Try 
the effect of a pretty toilette; you will dis- 
cover it to have far-reaching influence on 
the side of good morals. 


THE NEW BROWNIE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFURD, 


Whether or not women ever attain the 
right of suffrage, they:come in for the bene- 
fit of much accomplished by the intellects 
of those that have it. One could hardly 
have dreamed that they in especial were 
be the gainers by the wonderful develop- 
ments of electricity, but it seems that it 
stands ready to come into -their households 
as a near and close friend. Of course, as we 
usually find the case, it is the wealthier 
household that will be the first to reap the 


benefit of electricity, as it will cost some 


$1,500 to construct and introduce the com- 
plete system into an isolated country house, 
although very much less when several 
neighbors share the same power. The mul- 
tiplicity of the uses to which the power 
can be turned makes 1t evident that before 
a great while electricity must be furnished 
to any house ready for it, as gas is now, 
and with cheaper results in the long run. 
It can now be used for cooking, and atten- 
tion is being paid to the further develop- 


ment of its capability in that line; but for | 


boiling coffee, eggs or anything else, cook- 
ing light pancakes, warming up entrées and 
cold meats, itis absolutely perfect. It can 
heat the flat-irons, too, and that at a cost 
of only about five cents an hour, a wire 
from a lamp socket where there is incandes- 
cent lighting heating an iron sufficiently for 
work ina few seconds. It can be attached 
to an ice cream freezer, and make ices pos- 
sible without fretting the one who has pre- 
viously turned the handle and been made 
liable to take cold. It can be attached to the 
dumb -waiter, to a ventilating fan—healthy 
in all temperatures and precious beyond 
words in hot weather—to a pump and fire- 
engine that would be invaluable in lonely 
country houses far from the saving strength 
of firemen. It can run elevators, morec ‘7, 
and that so cheaply that stairs, those foes 
of womankind, can be kept for the beauty 
of graduating distances only, the elevator 
costing’ some $2,000 to build into the new 
house but being operated afterward at a 
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cost of only about $50 a year—the affair so 
simple that a child can direct it, since it 
stops automatically, comes when it is called 
and is controlled from every floor. The old 
burglar alarm, too, which was always out of 
order under the former system, with some- 
thing happening to the little battery in the 
cellar, is now an effectual safeguard, and 
the bells that never tinkled when you wanted 
them and always tinkled when you didn’t 
now ring like well-ordered servants. In 
country houses it may be used with a wind- 
mill and the storage of power produced 
applied to sawing wood, chopping feed and 
countless other outside purposes; possi- 
bly before long it will run the mowing 
machine and the cultivator and take the 
place of horses and many men. But most 
and best of all, it can be used now for light- 
ing a house from top to bottom, in every 
closet and dark place, with perfect. safety, 
with a soft, daylight luster, the wiring cost- 
ing an average of two dollars and a half a 
light in the first place and the current cost- 
ing no more than gas. What more there is 
for electricity to do in the house remains to 
be seen, but apparently it is going to take 
the place of the fabled brownie and make 
work easy and life twice as pleasant there. 


$< 


FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS, 


BY H. W. DUNNING, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


A modern great international exposition 
is merely a fair of the olden time and of the 
old world changed to suit the requirements 
and conditions of modern times. At the 
present day, in countries where ancient cus- 
toms still hold sway and where the primi- 
tive bridle path has not yet given place to 
the steam engine, as in Siberia and Eastern 
Russia, the old fair still maintains its im- 
portant position. 

A fair was originally a festival held by 
heathen nations in honor of some of their 
divinities and among Christian peoples in 
honor of some saint. The etymology of the 
word shows this beyond doubt. The word 
fairy in this sense is derived through the 
French foire from the Latin feria, which 
means holiday. This latter is merely a con- 
traction of the words holy day. Almost all 
European languages show this fact equally 
clearly. At first the people came to these 
festivals from religious motives, but this 
feeling soon gave way and the solemn festi- 
val degenerated into a gathering for pur- 
poses of trade and amnsement. A good ex- 
ample of this today is the great fair at Tanta, 
in Lower Egypt. It was founded to cele- 
brate the molid or birthday of the patron 
saint of the country, Said Ahmed el Bedawi. 
It is true that the fair is opened by a pro- 
cession with the canopy from the saint’s 
tomb borne in front, and that most of the 
visitors probably pray at least once in the 
mosque, but the main object of most of 
the people seems to be to trade and to enjoy 
the numerous shows of all sorts. 

Before the beginning of the Christian era 
fairs flourished in Egypt in connection with 
the religious celebrations. Herodotus gives 
an interesting description of one which he 
witnessed at Bubastis. In Palestine we 
find that Tyre was a great center for fairs. 
The twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel de- 
scribes at length the variety and value of 
the merchandise dealt in there. In Greece 
advantage was taken of the assembling of 


the people at the Olympian, Isthmian and 
other games to promote commerce -and 
trade. If a man had invented a new con- 
trivance, or an artisan had succeeded in pro- 
ducing something unusually fine, he found 
here a splendid opportunity to display it to 
people from farand near. Dida playwright 
produce a new play or a juggler learn a 
new trick he exhibited it here and the crowds 
dispersing to their distant homes spread his 
fame in all quarters of the known world. 
At that time everywhere, and especially in 
Greece, traveling was very unsafe, owing to 
the continual petty quarrels between the 
different states, but during the time of these 
games an armistice prevailed and safe pas- 
sage to and from them was allowed to all. 

In the Middle Ages the center of civiliza- 
tion and commerce was transferred to West- 
ern Europe. The ways and means of trans- 
portation and intercommunication were yet 
undeveloped and so the people were obliged 
still todepend upon the fairs. As it was al- 
most impossible to travel’ in the winter and 
spring on account of the snow and mud and 
as the summer was often hot they were usu- 
ally held in the autumn. 

In the time of Charlemagne great fairs 
were held at Aquisgranum, now Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and at Troyes, now Trenes. In 
those days the practice of clipping and 
punching holes in coins prevailed to an 
alarming extent and the merchants were 
obliged to take them according to weight. 
The system of weights used at the Troyes 
fair spread all over the western part of 
Europe and is today in use for weighing 
precious metals and drugs. The fairs of 
Champagne, Brie and Lyons were famous in 
the Middle Ages. Special privileges were 
granted them by charter and they lasted un- 
til a comparatively recent date. The two 
former are mentioned by Sidonius Apollina- 
ris, a writer who flourished about 427 A. D. 
In 1217 Raymond ILY., Count of Toulouse, 
founded a fair at Beaucaire which is still in 
existence. It lasts from July 22-28 and is 
attended by merchants from all parts of Eu- 
rope and the Levant. In England the great 
Stourbridge fair has been annually held for 
many centuries and was finally discontinued 
only forty years ago. It received its first 
charter in the twelfth century, but tradition 
assigns its founding to the Romans in 207 
A.D. These were all fairs for general traf- 
fic and there were many others like them. 
There were also numerous special fairs for 
the sale of horses, cattle, wine, produce, 
crockery, etc. At all fairs there were spe- 
cial arrangements for the payment of debts 
and courts to enforce them. These corre- 
sponded closely with those established by 
the old Aztecs as described in Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico. 

At the present time the most important 
fair is that held at Nijnii-Novgorod from 
Aug. 5 to Sept. 15. Merchants from all 
parts of Europe and Asia gather here and 
it still maintains its position. This town 
has an unusually advantageous situation, for, 
besides railroad communication, there are | 
the Volga and Oka Rivers which furnish 
more than 3,300 miles of navigation exclu- 
sive of their tributaries. Next in impor- 
tance is the fair at Tanta, which has already 
been mentioned. More than half a million 
people assemble here in August. The fairs 
at Leipsic are well attended and are increas- 
ing in actual business done, although per- 
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haps not in apparent trade. Things that 
can be sold by sample show a falling off, 
while those that cannot show an increase. 
The Easter fair is renowned throughout all 
Europe on account of its trade in books. 

Other important fairs are held at various 
places in Europe, especially in Russia. They 
are also common in Asia, particularly in 
Siberia and India. In the latter country an 
enormous one is held annually at Hurdwar 
on the upper Ganges. Every twelfth year as 
many as two million people from all parts 
of the country attend this fair. Mecca, dur- 
ing the time of the great pilgrimage, is also 
really a great fair. 

In the ancient fair, after the religious ele- 
ment had taken a secondary place, the pur- 
pose was to do business, that is, to buy and 
sell. In the modern exposition the primary 
object is to advertise and thus stimulate 
future business. This is almost entirely 
dte to the development of commerce and 
means of communication between different 
parts of the world. The employment of 
steam as a motive power on railroads 
brought about this change. So, twenty 
years later, the idea of a great international 
exposition was conceived, and in 1851 the 
first one was opened in the Crystal Palace 
in London. Since then such exhibitions 
have been held in most of the large cities of 
the world. The most notable of these were: 
Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Philadelphia, 
1876; and Paris, 1889. Invitations are sent 
to the various governments for their people 
to send specimens of their skill and indus- 
try. A committee is appointed to examine 
these exhibits and to award medals to the 
best. The possession of one of these med- 
als adds to the holder’s reputation and thus 
pays him for-his trouble and expense. 

The cost of these expositions is enormous 
and, with the exception of the first, the 
direct receipts have not sufficed to cover the 
expenditure. The exposition now open at 
Chicago is the largest and most expensive 
ever undertaken, and, while it is not ex- 
pected to be a direct financial success, it is 
hoped that the money spent there by visit- 
ors and in future business attracted by the 
exhibition will more than recompense its 
promoters. 


<> 


A SUNDAY IN EISENAOH. 


BY GERTRUDE KE. TYLER. 


Every one who has read the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family will remember that in Eisenach 
Martin Luther passed some years of his boy- 
hood. It is a quaint old town, dating from 
the tenth century, with clean, cobble paved 
streets, a wide, quiet market place and city 
walls now crumbling to decay. There are 
many ancient castles in the vicinity, but the 
most interesting is the Wartburg, where 
Luther spent a year in concealment and dis- 
guise. : 

.One Sunday morning, after an early sery- 
ice in a Lutheran church, we drove to the 
Wartburg, which stands on a hill outside 
the town. On the way we passed the Schén- 
berg-Cotta house, where Luther’s room is 
still shown with its old oak wainscoting. 
The lower part of the house has been 
changed and put to a new use—it is now a 
three-cent bazar! As we wound up the hill 
to the Wartburg we caught glimpses of 
lovely glades in the Thuringian forest and 
of distant hills crowned with gray castles, 
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and finally we came out on the top of the 
particular hill we were climbing and found 
the great pile of the Wartburg towering 
above us. The Wartburg was founded-in 
1070 by Lewis, ‘‘the Springer.’? He was 


landgrave of all that district and one day- 


when hunting he came suddenly out upon 
the brow of the mountain and, struck by the 


beauty of the scene, he exclaimed, ‘ Wait, 


mountain! Thou shalt have a castle!”’ So 
it was called Wartburg, which means. wait 
castle. 

The present owner has restored and re- 
decorated it so that it presents a faithful 
picture of a feudal castle in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The walls of the minstrels’ hall are 
covered with frescoes representing scenes 
from the history of the castle. Onthe floor 
below the hall is a long passageway also 
decorated with beautiful wall paintings and 
ancient armor. The paintings represent 
scenes from the life of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, a daughter of Andreas II. of Hun- 
gary and a descendant of that St. Margaret 
of Hungary who in the eleventh century be- 
came queen of Scotland. 

When only four years old Elizabeth was 
betrothed to Louis, landgrave of Thuringia, 
and was taken to the Thuringian court, 
where she was educated by the parents of 
her future husband. From her earliest 
years she showed a strong dislike for ordi- 
nary pleasures and devoted herself to reli- 
gious pursuits and to deeds of charity. At 
the age of fourteen she was married, and it 
is said that at first her husband did not sym- 
pathize with her in her religion. At one 
time there was a great drought and famine 
in Thuringia and many of the people be- 
came ill and died. Elizabeth was not al- 
lowed by her husband to do anything for 
them, but one day she stole out from the 
castle dressed as a peasant and accompa- 
nied only by a serving-woman. In her long 
white apron she carried bread, meat and 
eggs. She went down into the village, and 
in spite of her disguise the people at once 
knew her. and came crowding around her, 
the little children clung to her gown, those 
who were too ill to stand lay at her feet and 
all called down blessings on the head of the 
good landgravine. 

Suddenly, as she stood there, the land- 
grave came riding down the street, followed 
by his knights and a pack of hunting dogs. 
He, too, recognized his wife and rode up to 
her. She instinctively gathered up. her 
apron to conceal what she had in it, but he 
cried out, ‘‘ What have you there in your 
apron? Let me see!’? She let her apron 
fall, and, wonder of wonders! instead of 
bread and meat the apron was full of red 
roses! The landgrave was so struck by the 
miracle that he was a different man from 
that hour and he never again tried to pre- 
vent his wife from doing good, but instead 
helped her in all her acts of kindness. 

Some years later Louis joined one of the 
Crusades. When she bade him good-by at 
the castle gate Elizabeth saw him for the 
last time, for he never reached the Holy 
Land but died of a fever in Otranto. So 
Elizabeth was left mistress of the Wartburg 
and of Thuringia. Her husband’s brother, 
who was an unprincipled man, when he saw 
her thus unprotected, deprived her of her 
estates on the plea that she was wasting 
them in.almsgiving, and drove her and her 
three little. children from the castle. For 


look from the little latticed window. 
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some time they wandered about in great 
destitution until they were cared for by 
Elizabeth’s uncle. He, with the help of the 
neighboring barons, reinstated Elizabeth in 
her rights, her little son, Hermann, being 
declared heir to the throne. But the life 
of the court little suited Elizabeth. As— 
soon as her son had grown old enough te 
manage his affairs she left the Wartburg 
and went to a convent at Marberg, where 
she spent the rest of her life in good works. 
Four years after her death the Pope, owing 
to the great number of miracles that were 
performed at her tomb, canonized her, and 
she has since been known as St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary. 

It was to this old castle, already hoary 
with traditions, that Luther came in March, 
1521. We can imagine that the old legend 
of St. Elizabeth, familiar to him in his boy- 
hood when he lived at the Cotta house, still 
had sweetness and meaning for him, as he 
was uot yet entirely separated from the 
Catholic Church. As Luther was return- 
ing from the Diet of Worms he was seized 
and carried to the Wartburg. It was a 
mock attack arranged by his friends and 
agreed to by him, for at the Diet he had 
been placed under the ban of the empire. 
This decreed that no one should give food or 
shelter to‘Dr. Martin Luther under penalty 
of death. So for ten months he was in 
retirement in the Wartburg, looking down 
upon his boyhood’s home in the valley and 
out over the Thuringian forest, where he 
had wandered many a time when a lad and 
had sometimes spent the night by a char- 
coal burner’s fire. As a disguise he allowed 
his beard to grow, laid aside his priestly 
robes and wore instead a light suit of mail. 
The sword gave him much inconvenience, 
for Junker George—the name he went by ° 
when in this disguise—was more used to 
wielding the pen than the sword. 

It was during this period, when he was 
connected with the outside world only by 
the medium of letters, that Luther began 
his most important work—the translation 
of the Bible into German. He nearly com- 
pleted the New Testament while he was at 
the Wartburg. It was while here, too, that 
he wrote many of his most beautiful -hymns. 
As one looks at the strong walls of the 
castle and at the towers that once were 
mighty, one has no doubt whence came the 
inspiration for his hymn, 

A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing. 

The room in which he worked is in one 
of the old parts of the castle, hanging out 
over the cliff and commanding a fine out- 
Much 
of the old furniture -is still left as it was 
when Luther used it, and many souvenirs 
and personal mementos of him have been 
gathered there. His old bedstead, a clumsy, 
oaken affair, stands in the corner; a plain, 
heavy table, much battered and dark with 
age, stands beneath portraits of Luther and . 
his parents; by its side is a straight, un- 
comfortable chair, in which I sat down, 
putting my feet on the footstool—a block of 
wood taken from an oak tree in the Thurin- 
gian forest, and I tried to imagine how 
Luther felt as he sat there thinking of his 
friends and the great struggle going on in 
the outer world. But the chatter of nine- 
teenth century sight-seers about me made 
the attempt unsatisfactory. 
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An Englishman said to me, ‘‘ You should 
write down some passage of Scripture while 
you sitin Luther’s chair.’’ So I wrote on 
the fly-leaf of my guide-book, ‘‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.’ This passage naturally 

“suggested itself, for a great stain on the 
wall, from which the plaster is torn away, 
is shown as the place where Luther’s ink- 
bottle struck when, according tothe popular 
tradition, he threw it at the devil. The 
bigness of the hole testifies both to the 
extraordinary size of the inkstand and the 
strength of the great reformer’s arm. 

We left tle little bedroom and descended 
by a winding stair into the courtyard, and 
so into thecastle garden. It was all abloom 
with gay flowers in the bright summer 
sunshine. I thought how often Elizabeth, 
the Catholic saint, and Luther, the Protes- 
tant reformer, had walked in that same 
garden, and I wondered if the flowers 
smelled as sweet and the sky looked as blue 
to them in those far-off days as they did to 
me on that bright summer day last year. 
I gathered a bunch of flowers from the 
Wartburg garden, and the dried and faded 
blossoms remind me that, though all things 
earthly wither and perish, the memory of 
good deeds will last forever. 


—— 


THE OLD INDIAN HYMN. 


(This so-called “ Indian hymn” was often sung in 
the early part of the century in camp and confer- 
ence meetings, and is found in several Methodist 
hymn-books of that time. Its author is not cer- 
tainly known, although it has been attributed to a 
converted Indian of the Pequot tribe. See Conver- 
sation Corner of this week.] ; 


In de dark wood, no Indian nigh, 
Den me look Heben and send up ery, 
Upon my knee so low; ° 
Den God on high, in shiny place, 
See me in night wid teary face, 
De priest he tell me so. 


He send He augel, take me care, 
He come Heself and hear me prayer, 
If inside heart do pray; 
He see me now, He know me here, 
He say, poor Indian, neber fear, 
Me wid you night and day. 


When me be old, me head be gray, 

He neber lebe me, so He say, 
He wid me till I die; 

Den take me up to shiny place, 

See white man, red man, black man’s face, 
All happy den on high. 


So me lub God wid inside heart, 

He fight for me, He take um part, 
He save um life before; 

God lub poor Indian in de wood, 

Den me lub God, and dat be good, 
Me pray Him two times more. 


PATIENCE OF THE JAPANESE. 


A remarkable example of what Japanese 
patience, combined with manual and artis- 
tic skill, can accomplish is seen in an object 
exhibited at the World’s Fair. It is an 
iron eagle two feet high and measuring five 
feet from tip to tip of the extended wings. 
The artist, Shinjiro Ita-o, was five years 
making this metal bird, which has more 
than 3,000 feathers erch made separately by 
hand. There are several hundred lines on 
each feather and many of them of such 
fineness that in order to preserve their uni- 
formity of appearance a fresh tool had to 
be used after cutting three or four of them. 
This. gives some idea of the patience and 
care required in the work. ‘The artist used 
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two models, one a live eagle and the other 
one which he killed and stuffed in order 
that he might study the bird both in repose 
and action, 


= 


WHY SWIMMERS DROWN. 


The sudden drowning of good swimmers 
is not due to cramp, says the New York 
Medical Times. There is nothing in a cramp 
in'a leg to prevent an ordinary swimmer 
supporting himself in the water by his 
hauds or on his back, nor to cause him 
to throw up his hands and sink once for all 
likeastone. The explanation offered is that 
the drum of the ear is perforated and the 
pressure of water causes vertigo and un- 
consciousness. If this be the true reason 
the ears should be protected with a stopper 
of cotton before going in swimming, 


— 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE MONEY? 


Pennies, like pins, have a strange way of 
losing themselves and nobody seems to know 
what becomes of them. ‘he loss of these 
small coins is so great that the United States 
Government is obliged to issue several mil- 
lion new ones every month. They are 
bought in bulk and unstamped from a firm 
in Connecticut at the rate of a thousand for 
a dollar, and are then sent to the Philadel- 
phia mint where they receive the proper 
impress. A few years ago four and a half 
million bronze two-cent pieces were set 
afloat and about two-thirds are still out- 
standing, but they have. ceased coining 
them. One rarely sees the little three-cent 
coins which were in common use only a 
short time ago and yet there are three mil- 
lions of them scattered somewhere over the 
country. The same is true concerning the 
fractional currency in paper form that was 
issued during the Civil War. Experts in 
the Treasury Department at Washington es- 
timate that nearly fourteen million dollars’ 
worth of these small ‘‘shinplasters’’ are in 
the hands of persons who keep them as 
curiosities. The amount of money, both 
metal and paper, which is lost every year 
by the people of the United States is an im- 
portant item in the bookkeeping of Uncle 
Sam. : 


A RIDE ON A COWCATCHER. 


Permission is sometimes given to passengers 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad to ride on 
the cowcatcher between certain stations, and 
occasionally there are ladies who covet the 
exciting experience. One, Lady Grey-Eger- 
ton, gives this description of the ride in the 
North American Review : 


We found the cowcatcher to be an ar- 
rangement of iron bars fastened to the lower 
part of the front of the engine, and so mak- 
ing a kind of blunt plow in front of it, and 
it was on the engine with our feet dangling 
over this cowcatcher that we found we were 
to sit, one on each side; and there we rode 
from the foot of the Selkirk Mountains till 
we reached Glacier House close to the top 
of the pass. 

A wonderful two hours’ ride that was— 
the air whizzing past us, the huge engine 
panting and grunting at our backs, such a 
roar in our ears that we couldn’t hear each 
other speak, and mingled feelings of danger 
and security that were exciting and thrill- 
ing indeed. Winding in and out among the 
mountains the long snake-like train went, 
swiftly and steadily, almost doubling back 
sometimes round some sharp curve, shoot- 
ing across wonderful black wooden trestle 
bridges built just wide enough to take the 
wheels of the carriages—skeleton bridges 
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through which the eye could penetrate in 
every direction and clearly discern the tor- 
rent, the Illicilliwaet dashing itself about 
among the rocks below. As we got higher 
up the pass the train began to dash in and 
out of the snow sheds, showing where in 
winter the dreaded snowslips occur, and 
backward and forward across the chasms 
and winding about among the snowcapped 
mountains went the track. Presently came 
a tunnel, and a tunnel when riding on a 
cowcatcher is a thing to be remembered! I 
saw the narrow track in front of me vanish 
in a little black hole in the mountain side, 
and the next moment we were in that black 
hole and plunged into utter darkness. 

On and on the train rushed with a deaf- 
ening noise through the cimmerian black- 
ness. I had a vague feeling that I must 
hold fast for my life, my only idea the con- 
fident one that I should see the light pres- 
ently. The cold, heavy, damp air whizzed 
past me, my ears were filled with the roar of 
the train, my eyes ached with staring ahead 
for the point of light which seemed never 
coming. Then a tiny flash like a star ap- 
peared and in another moment we were out 
of the black darkness and into the sunshine 
with the green trees dancing in the light 
and the blue sky above us. Was there ever 
sky so blue before, or sun that shone so 
brightly on green pine trees? Or would 
ever air again seem so fresh and warm and 
pure? We looked at each other across the 
huge engine, and though we couldn’t hear 
ourselves speak we waved our hands and 
laughed with joy at being once more out in 
the open. 


COPYRIGHT. 


tight enough 
when I tackle 
you,” said 

the little can 
of Cleveland’s 


baking 
powder 
is to the big 
J ; barrel of 
“a flour. 


Cleveland’s is the strongest of 

all pure cream of tartar baking 
_ powders, yet its great merit is not 
its strength, but the fact, that it 
is pure, wholesome and sure. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OoR— 


Other Chemicals 


aie are used in the 
= preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


BreakfastCocoa 


\ which is absolutely 
\ i pure and soluble. 


| Ithas more than three times 

|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 
mae Sugar, and is far more eco- . 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


i UEER—do you 
say? ‘Quite 
q-rious,”’ 
quickly 
quot. 

the quiet 
editor 
of our 
Home! 
We owe 
thanks 
to the the- 
ological stu- 
dent who sent 
the design, and 
the (very) civil engineer who traced this min- 
iature map of our continent. The latter 
marked a cross in the southeast corner to 
indicate the exact spot in the Land of 
Columbus where Columbus himself first 
landed and planted the cross, possessing the 
unknown world in the name of Christ and 
calling the island San Salvador (that is, 
Holy Saviour). The engineer said that in 
a voyage which he made from New York 
to Central America Watling’s Island in 
the Bahamas was the first landfall, and that 
is now supposed (by some) to be the real 
San Salvador of Columbus. 

It so happens that since I began to write 
this I have called upon a gentleman who 
showed me—in a hothouse, of course—a 
banana tree, perhaps seven feet high, 
which after a rapid growth is just sending 
out its numerous clusters of fruit. The 
sight of this and other tropical plants made 
me think of the surprise and delight with 
which the sailors from Spain—which you 
know is in our latitude—must have wit- 
nessed the foliage and flowers of richest 
colors, red, green, yellow and purple. No 
wonder that the ‘‘ Admiral’? wrote in his 
diary: ‘‘So green and so beautiful that I 
do not know where to go first, nor can 
I weary my eyes with seeing such beautiful 
verdure and so different from ours.’’ Still 
I am glad that our ancestors landed on the 
‘‘stern and rock-bound coast”? of Plymouth 
Bay rather than on the fairy islands of the 
Southern sea; that climate raises higher 
trees, ours better men; character is more 
than vegetation! 

I hope the processes of photographing 
and printing the cut will not obscure the 
dot just below the great (?) lakes, which 
represents Chicago. Let Cornerers mark 
also the location of the Nicaragua Canal on 
the tail of the letter—the queue of the Q, 
so to speak—which makes the Isthmus of 
Panama, This can be done by the class in 
Worcester whose teacher writes: 


My pupils in the Woodland Street school 
have just completed a putty map of Nicaragua. 
We have cut the canal, built the dams and 
put in the locks, and have some lighthouses 
ready for erection. We should like to know 
how far we are ahead of the actual work. It 
has occurred to me that the gentleman who 
wrote an article in the Congregationalist some 
time ago about the canal and its surroundings 
might be willing to tell us. Can you give us 
his address ? 


Fortunately, I was able to do so, and pre- 
sume in due time she wil] receive reply. 
Now our Q might introduce any quantity 
of queries about quotations but we must 
give preference to the Indian hymn men- 
tioned last week, for without question the 
Indians had possession of the L. C. long 
before any of us. In answer to the Haver- 
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hill membevr’s request (April 27) I have a 
pile of letters with various versions of the 
hymn, all beginning 
In de dark wood, no Indian nigh, 
Mrs. K. of Campello, Mass., read it in a col- 
lection of Methodist hymns more than forty 
years ago; Mrs. H. of Harvard, Mass., says 
it was among the recollections of her early 
childhood sixty years ago; Mrs. S. of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., incloses a copy from ‘ Pansy’s 
Hall in the Grove, author not given’’; Mrs. 
B. of the same city never saw it in print but 
copies as she ‘‘had it from the lips of a 
sweet singer of long ago’’; Mrs. W. of West 
Brattleboro, Vt., says it was ‘‘ published in 
Zion's Herald more than seventy years ago.”’ 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
... I copied it from a small hymn-book 
called Songs of Zion or Conference Hymns, 
selected by William C. Manchester, pastor of 
the Roger Williams Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, 1835. Yours sincerely, Mrs. P. 
HAMPDEN, Mr. 


... The Indian’s Prayer was found in a 
little hymn-book called Songs of Zion, col- 
lected by Moses Springer, Hallowell, 1835; 
tune, Indian Philosopher. SuGoes 


STROUDWATER, ME. 
... I found the hymn in a little book of 
Spiritual Songs by Reuben Peaslee, published 
in 1826 at the Gazette office, Haverhill, Mass. 
Yours sincerely, D. J. 
Doesn’t it “feel warm” now, Mr. U.,, 
when we have traced your hymn back to 
your own town and boyhood? 
ELLINGTON, Cr. 


... [have never seen it in print, but when 
a little girl (that’ was many years since) I 
learned to sing this Sandwich Island Song, 
as it was often called. The air was simple 
and plaintive; the second and fifth lines re- 
peated in singing. Respectfully, Mrs. B. 


DANIELSONVILLE, Cr. 
Although somewhat advanced in years the 
Corner is very attractive to me. Young fel- 
lows like yourself may be unable to tell about 
the Indian hymn, but I remember it in a little 
Methodist hymn-book published in Dover, 

N. H., in 1832. Yours truly, D. M. 
Miss T. of Charlestown and Miss W. of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., refer to Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s Story of the Hymns. I have taken 
down that excellent book and find the au- 
thorship attributed to William Apes, a con- 
verted Indian. I have also found a little 
book called The Son of the Forest, written 
by himself and published’in 1831. He says 
he was born in ‘‘ Colereign,’’ Mass., in 1798, 
and that he was a Pequod Indian, descended 


‘from Philip, king of the Pequod tribe! 


This seems strange, as you all know that 
Philip, son of Massasoit, was sachem of the 
Wampanoags, living at Mt. Hope near Fall 
River. His famous war and defeat in 1676 
was quite different from the Pequot war in 
Connecticut in 1636. The hymn is added, 
with other selections, to Apes’s book with- 
out any intimation that he wrote it, but 
with the statement that he is indebted to 
different sources for the contents of the 
appendix. As seen above, it had been pub- 
lished several years before in other books 
and was perhaps written by a white person 
to represent the simplicity of the Indian’s 
faith. (See the verses in another column.) 
But I hear D, F.’s voice: ‘ q. s.—quit 
that quill quick!’ I wish I had not used 
the quill instead of the typewnter to “ add 
five brevier lines,’ as he requested, to 
Corner of June 1, for when I wrote ‘‘ I add 
that’’—he had it set up, ‘‘Good that ’”— 
and pretended he couldn’t read my writing! 
By the way, see if you can put in one sen- 
tence the common abbreviations in which 
Q. or q. is used. Mr. Martin, 


GIVE - THE - BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


ut 


Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
for all 
The Best Food %3" 


tions of Child life. Dyspepties, Inva- 
lids and Old People find iit priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 


the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


‘Liehig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slanghtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ’round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 


There is not a brainy sur- 
geon, chemist, or physician 
in the United States who 
will not recommend it. 


G.\ 

Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE ON 
Ge abt ABEL 


AND GET : 
THE GENUINE ~ 


or com- 
mission, 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER MF’G. Co,; X No, 1182 La Crosse, Wis. 


God and His work He reveals Himself. 
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The Sunday School. 


LkEsson FOR JULY 2. Acts 16: 6-15. 


PAUL CALLED TO EUROPE. 


BY REV. A. E, DUNNING, D.D. 


The first eleven lessons of this quarter in- 
clude the career of Paul the apostle from his 
first entrance into Europe till the end of his 
ministry. Every lessonis an epoch in history. 
Out of abundant and rich materials in each we 
must choose that which will best impress on 
the pupil the character and power of the gos- 
pel and its appeal for his own obedience. The 
places which Paul visited are, in their historic 
interest, the richest in the world. Jerusalem, 
Athens and Rome were the world centers. 
Philippi, Corinth, Ephesus and Cesarea each 
represented types of life which invite study. 
But the teacher must put aside these invita- 
tions, for his time is limited and his business 
is to show the power of the gospel and its im- 
perative claims on the hearts of his scholars. 

Yet the teacher should not begin these les- 
sons without a comprehensive survey of the 
whole period of the history. He should trace 
Paul’s journeys with an ancient and a modern 
map. He will find an excellent brief survey 
of the whole subject in Stalker’s Life of St. 
Paul. A further valuable aid is Stifler’s In- 
troduction to the Study of the Acts. With 
the Bible, these books and the lesson helps at 
his command he will be well equipped. Those 
who have leisure will read with advantage 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul. 

The fifteenth chapter of Acts records the 
great decision of the council at Jerusalem 
which opened the door for the Christian 
Church to go out into heathen nations. Paul 
went to Antioch after that triumph, and from 
thence made a tour with Silas through Syria 
and Cilicia. Of the churches planted during 
that tour we should know little were it not 
for Paul’s letters. But the epistle to the Gala- 
tians shows how great a work was before him, 
though he did not yet know it. Our lesson for 
today introduces us to that work. It includes: 

1. Paul’s call to Europe [vs. 6-9]. God hada 
plan for Paul, as He has for every one, and 
Paul wanted to fulfill God’s plan but he did 
not know how to doit. How did he find out? 
He set earnestly to work where opportunity 
offered and watched for guidance. He car- 
ried the tidings of the action of the Jerusalem 
council to the churches in Syria and Asia 
Minor. He planted new ones in Phrygia and 
Galatia. He planned to go into Asia, which is 
the name for a section of the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, but his way was blocked. He 
undertook to go north into Bithynia, but again 
his plan was defeated. Then, not knowing 
what to do, he came down to Troas and waited 
there. Many a man has been disappointed in 
his life plans and unable to explain the rea- 
son till long afterward, when he has been able 
to say that the Spirit suffered him not. To 
those who trust in God His hand is as plainly 
seen in what He prevents them from doing as 
in what He leads them to do. : 

At Troas Paul could see across the Helles- 
pont into Europe; and less than 100 miles 
away was Macedonia, the famous central 
province of Greece. He had a vision in the 
night of a man of that country calling to him 
for help. All men have visions. They see, in 
their meditations, things of the nature of the 


‘Subjects with which their minds are most oc- 


cupied. How far these are objective, sug- 
gested from without, we do not know. But 
we are sure that to those who think much of 
Paul 
had heavenly visions, and he promptly obeyed 
them [Acts 26: 19]. By doing that habitually 
he became one of the mightiest of men. Men 
still may have heavenly visions. General 
Armstrong tells us that in the trenches before 
Richmond he saw the plan of Hampton Insti- 


tute. It was a heavenly vision, and he was 
guided to its realization. 

2. Paul’s response to the call [vs. 10-12]. He 
started at once to go to Macedonia, concluding 
from the vision that God had summoned him 
to preach the gospel there. To him the great- 
est help to be given to men was to tell them 
of salvation through Jesus Christ. He had no 
doubt as to what help he was to render in 
Macedonia, because his conviction as to the 
truth and the object of living were settled. 
Thiose who would see heavenly visions must 
have made up their minds about what they 
are living for. When they have chosen the 
right aims their visions will be along the line 
of those aims. 

Paul sought to follow the call of personal 

duty. He had, probably, but a faint concep- 
tion of the world-wide significance of the step 
he was taking. Yet Alexander’s conquest of 
the world was of small moment as compared 
with the triumph of Christianity throughout 
Europe, which began on the day when Paul 
crossed over from Troas to Philippi. No name 
of any statesman or warrior has been so widely 
known or awakened so much honor and love 
in Europe as that of Paul. Longfellow has 
well said that success is doing faithfully what 
you are called to do without a thought of 
fame. He who listens reverently for God’s 
calls and responds to them promptly with all 
his heart makes the most of his life. 
_ 3. Paul’s first work in Europe [vs. 12-16]. He 
chose a city in which to begin. He always 
sought the centers of population. The city 
was a Roman colony, that is, it was in its offi- 
cers, laws, privileges and spirit a copy of 
Rome. When the gospel first entered Europe 
it came at once into contact with the world’s 
center. Missionary work at home or abroad 
should seize the strategic points from which in- 
fluence goes forth into the surrounding coun- 
try. : 

Paul chose the Sabbath on which to begin, 
and being a Jew he sought the company of 
Jews as those with whom he had something 
in common. There were not enough Jews in 
the city to make a congregation with a syna- 
gogue, but they had a place of prayer beside 
the little river Gaugas, not far outside the 
walls. Pauland Silas and Luke in some way 
found where it was and joined the little com- 
pany in their meeting. It was an assemblage 
of women. One of them was converted, a 
proselyte, a native of Thyatira, one of the 
very cities where Paul had wanted to preach, 
though the Spirit would not allow him. The 
church at Thyatira was famed in later times 
[Rey. 2: 18-29], and it is more than possible 
that Lydia, the first convert in Europe, helped 
to found it. 
defeated are best carried out by turning aside 
from them at once when God calls elsewhere. 

Paul’s work was carried on by unseen forces 
of which he was only a willing instrument. 
He was simply obeying orders. The way be- 
fore him did not open all at once, but step 
by step. Lydia’s heart was opened by the 
Lord, so that she attended to Paul’s words. 
When once they had entered her heart she 
believed. Assoon as she believed she brought 
her household, and they were all baptized. 
As soon as she was baptized she pressed on 
Paul and Silas and Luke her hospitality. For 
Luke appears to have joined the party at 
Troas, since there for the first time the writer 
of this book says ‘‘we.’? Paul had been 
seriously illin Galatia [Gal. 4: 13]. Perhaps 
‘the beloved physician ’”’ from that time went 
with him to look after his health. 

It is worth noting that in all the story of 
conversions and founding of new churches 
no mention has been made of baptism since 
Peter visited the household of Cornelius till 
now. When the first church was organized, 
when the first Gentile family was received 
into the church and when the first church 
was organized in Europe the act of baptism 


Often our plans which seem to be . 


is mentioned as a part of the work, to show 
that this sacrament belongs with it. 

The chief fact to be reflected on in this 
lesson is the great apostle as a willing instru- 
ment in the hands of God, who constantly 
guided him in a work small in its beginnings 
but vast in its results. Paul was shut out of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, though the Jews 
were an Oriental people and it might have, 
been expected that the religion which sprang 
from them would find a home in the nation 
to which they were akin. He was called into 
another continent. He went, and the Lord 
opened the heart of one woman to receive his 
words. So began that movement which has 
given Christianity its most congenial home 
among English-speaking people and brought 
us to receive the gospel and to be transformed 
by its power. If we each obey implicitly the 
voice of God He will lead us to share in the 
triumph in which the whole world is to be 
subdued to His sway. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MI8S LUCY WHEELOOK, 


Show a picture of a sailing vessel or draw 
one on the board or slate used in your class. 
Speak of the sailors on board, and describe a 
coming storm. The winds are high and the 
sea is heavy. The sailing vessel is driven 
against a rocky coast and the men escape to 
a barren, lonely island. What do they need 
here? They wish to be saved, to be taken 
back to their homes and friends. See, they 
put up a white flag! It is a call for help. 
One day it is seen by a passing steamer and 
a boat is sent to rescue these shipwrecked 
sailors. Does it seem sad to you to think of 
men far away from home and comforts waiting 
and watching day after day for help? But 
is it not sadder, after all, to think of men and 
women living far away from God, without 
ever hearing of their real home—the home 
of the soul? 

Do you remember the brave missionary of 
whom we learned last year, who went about 
carrying help to those who knew not God? 
Now we are to Jearn more of his work. (Draw 
or show a map of Asia Minor and Greece. 
Show the route of Paul’s second journey 
from Antioch through Cilicia and other prov- 
inces to Troas.) Speak of the beautiful Aigean 
and of the country of Greece, the home of 
art and of wisdom. Perhaps Paul had been 
looking across the blue sea and thinking of 
the people who knew so many things and yet 
had never heard of the greatest thing in the 
world, the love of Christ. Do you not think 
Greece needed help? Paul thought so much 
of the sad need of this country that he 
dreamed about it. Describe’ his vision by 
night. Draw a white flag and write the call 
on it, ‘* Come and help us.’”? Move a tiny paper 
ship across the sea from Troas to the port of 
Macedonia to show Paul’s immediate response 
to the call. Describe the busy city of Philippi. 
These people were not in any trouble out- 
wardly, but they needed help. What was 
it? See what Paul brought to them! Picture 
the scene by the riverside at the place of 
prayer. A little company of women were 
haying a prayer meeting. They knew of the 
true God, but they had never heard of Jesus 
and how He had opened a way for every one 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. The story 
of the cross was the help Paul brought them. 
Was not that the best help, because it meant 
salvation to them? ‘‘ Whosoever believeth on 
Him hath eternal life,” that was the message 
Paul brought to Europe on this first Sabbath 
in Philippi. 
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THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, June 25—July 1. The Christian Home. 
Ps. 128; Col. 3; 16-25; 1 Tim. 3: 2-4. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, July 2-8. God’s Call to Us. 
16: 10; 2 Tim. 1: 9-13. 

This word call has come to be used so much 
to denote a setting apart to a distinct line of 
Christian work that we are in danger of miss- 
ing its original gospel sense. If the question 
is put who are the called of God in this or 
other ages our minds at once turn to heroic 
missionaries like Hannington and Patton, 
great evangelists like Whitetield and Moody, 
famous preachers like Brooks and Spurgeon. 
There is no doubt about their calling surely. 
But how about the quiet, humble lives spent 
in out-of-the-way places of the earth, plain, 
everyday men and women whose daily be- 
havior witnessed to the Son of Man, hearty, 
happy boys and girls, interested in their 
studies, enthusiastic over their sports, but 
noble-minded, considerate of others, rever- 
ent? Are none of these to be included on the 
roll of God’s called ones? 

Perhaps, too, our ideas as to the manner in 
which God’s call comes need widening. We 
err if we associate it only with the open 
heavens, a dazzling vision at noonday, some 
remarkable objective divine manifestation, or 
some tremendous agitation within one’s breast. 
Whatever methods of approach God has em- 
ployed in other. ages, and may employ now 
and in the years to come, it is not thus that 
He ordinarily reveals His will in these modern 
days. Let us not watch, then, for the wind, 
the earthquake and the fire and forget the 
still, small voice. It is true, as some one has 
said, that tuday opportunities are God’s call, 
and whenever we see a’chance to add another 
stone to that temple of character which each 
of us is rearing, or an opportunity to help 
somebody else up, let us ask ourselves if God 
is not speaking to us. Certainly the chances 
are that we shall be less likely to receive a 
message from Him if we are standing gazing 
up into heaven all day than if we strike out 
for some dark and sin-blighted spot and try to 
sweeten and purify it with the leaven of the 
gospel. 


Acts 


We are not angels, but we may 
Dowa in earth’s corners knee), 

And multiply sweet acts of love 
And murmur what we feel. 

Are we getting too liberal notions as to what 
constitutes a call? We are but returning to 
the New Testament and translating anew 
Paul’s words about the holy calling where- 
with we are called. When he said this, and 
when he addressed his converts as ‘‘ called to 
he saints,’’ he did not mean the minister and 
elders and deacons exclusively. He meant 
every one who had enrolled himself as a disci- 
ple of Jesus. This thought ought to make us 
brave and buoyant Christians. It ought to 
kindle our zeal. Neesima used to reply when 
urged to do this or that thing, ‘I can’t; I have 
a plow on my hand.” That was his quaint 
way of saying, ‘‘ This one thing I do.”’ After 
all this is the most sensible program for any 
man, considering, the short time we have to 
live and the noble ends for which we are per- 
mitted to strive, as servants of Him who said 
while yet a lad, “‘ I must be about my Father’s 
business.” : 

Parallel verses: Ex 3: 4,10; 1 Kings 19: 11, 
12; Ps. 65: 4; 105: 43; Matt. 9: 13; 18: 2, 3; 22: 
4-5; Mark 10: 49; John 10: 2, 3; 15: 15, 16, 19; 
Acts,2: 38, 39; 13: 2,3; 22: 14-16; Rom. 8: 28- 
30; 1 Cor. 1; 9, 26-31; Eph, 1: 3, 4; 4: 1-3; Phil. 
3; 18, 14; 1 Thess. 5: 23, 24; 2 Thess. 1: as 78 
Heb, 9: 15; 1 Pet. 2:9; 5.: 10; 2 Pet. 1:3, a LO Re 
1 John 3: 1; Rey. 17: 14. 
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It is necessary to be on our guard against 


‘ | falling into the easy delusion that the appli- 


cation of new terms to old facts is an ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the facts; evolu- 


the opening of work at Wai. 


tion and environment, for instance, are 
large words of swelling sound that seem to 
be charged with big meaning, but by them- 
selves they explain no more than the old 
expressions of the becoming of things amidst 
the things that surround them. The ques- 
tion is, What are the exact facts that such 
general words signify? and here it must be 
confessed that an aching void of meaning 
often appears.—Dr. Henry Maudsley. 


—P— 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. . 
THE MARATHI MISSION OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

We are reminded by the annual report of 
the Marathi Mission in Western India that 
eighty years have passed since this mission 
opened its first station in Bombay, Rev. Gor- 
don Hall and Rev. Samuel Newell having 
been its pioneer missionaries. At that time 
scarcely a beginning had been made in ver- 
nacular education, while female education was 
unknown and there was not a Christian book 
or tract in any vernacular of Western India. 
Since then wonderful strides have been made 
in civilization, in education and in religious 
thought. The Marathi Mission has grown 
until now it works in a region embracing 
over 16,000 square miles, inhabited by 3,286,000 
people—Marathis, Mohammedans, Parsees and 
Jews. There are seven stations with thirty- 
three missionaries, 119 out-stations and 375 na- 
tive agents. 

The report of the past year points to an en- 
couraging gain in nearly every department, 
The native churches have maintained a vigor- 
ous Christian life, steadily tending in the di- 
rection of self-support, and have received on 
confession of faith 194 persons, while thirty- 
seven adults have been baptized, who, on ac- 
count of distance from the local church or 
some other good reason, have not been re- 
ceaved into church fellowship. This makes a 
total of 231 added to the Christian community, 
a considerably larger number than has ever 
before been, baptized in one year. The net 
gain in communicants is 167 and the entire 
number at present is 2,520. Three new churches 
have been organized, making thirty-eight in 
all, twenty-five helpers have been added to 
the corps of native Christian agents, while 
sixteen more schools, with an increase of 183 
pupils, have been reported, as well as eight 
more Sunday schools but with a falling off in 
the total attendance of the Sunday schools. 
The theological seminary has added a new 
class for advanced English study and a class 
has been formed in Ahmednagar for the spe- 
cialinstruction of Bible women. Anendeayor 
to push the sale of literature has been made 
in the book depot at Ahmednagar, resulting 
in the sale of over 1,000 Marathi and 800 Eng- 
lish books during the year. But perhaps the 
principal feature of the past year has been 
This is the first 
new station established by the mission for 
many years. Not only is the broadening of 
the field a cause for thankfulness and encour- 
agement, but the pre-eminent position which 
this city occupies as a sacred Hindu center 
and the difficulties, discouragements and de- 
lays which it has been necessary to surmount 
point to the significance of this forward step. 

The educational work of the mission is 
of the utmost importance. Beside the theo- 
logical seminary and mission high school 
there is a large boarding school for girls in 
Bombay and another in Ahmednagar, which 
reports 200 pupils, as well as nine station 
schools and other institutions of various 
grades, among them special high caste schools. 
There are also more than 100 common and 
village schools, which are steadily improving. 
On the whole, the relations with the govern- 
ment inspectors are pleasant and the average 
rank of the pupi!s in the government exam- 
inations is creditable. The industrial school 
at Sirur has been lighly commended by the 
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officials, who express much interest in the 


carpentry class, the vegetable garden and’ 


the aloe plantations. The boys also receive 
instruction in the handicraft of the country— 
such as the art of fiber working and rope and 
mat making. ‘ 

A vein of sadness runs through the entire 
report, in spite of the favorable results which 
have been achieved, because of the reduction 
in appropriations for 1893 and the inevitable 
retrenchments: at a time when the missionaries 
were hoping and planning to extend their 
labors and respond to some of the urgent calls 
which are continually coming to them. It is 
sad to see opportunities neglected because of 
lack of funds, and we hope that the Marathi 
Mission will not long be thus hampered in 
its noble work. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Dr. Farnsworth reports that matters are 
becoming more settled in Turkey, and by de- 
grees business, which, owing to the recent ex- 
citement and alarm, was interrupted, is being 
resumed quietly. The Armenian community 
of Cxsarea is rejoicing in good news. Word 
has come that of the 163 political prisoners 
sent away in the night without warning to 
prison 136 have been pardoned by the sultan, 
leaving only twenty-seven still in prison. _ 


The Rio Grande Training School, which is 
jointly supported by the N. W. EB. C. and the 
American Board, was founded three years ago 
in Juarez City, opposite El] Paso, Tex., but is 
now permanently located in the latter city. 
During the last year fourteen students have 
been in attendance, the majority coming from 
old Mexico. By no means all the applicants 
for admission to the institution are accepted, 
the men being selected as carefully as possible 
by the missionaries in their different fields. 
The recent yearly examinations gave evidence 
of good average ability and gratifying advance 
on'the part of the pupils. The general inter- 
est in the institution was shown by the attend- 
ance at the public exercises, May 29, when the 
audience, mainly of Mexicans from El Paso 
and Juarez, more than filled the seating capac- 
ity of the commodious chapel. Three of the 
young men, although they have not com- 
pleted the full course of study designed for 
those who follow, go out this year to perma- 
nent work as preachers, taking stations under 
the care of our missionaries. Six others will 
be employed in gospel work during the vaca- 
tion, some in Mexico and others in New 
Mexico. New applicants for admission to the 
school at its opening next September have 
already been accepted and plans are being 
made for a decided strengthening of the teach- 
ing force in the future. 


The response to an appeal made by the A. 
M. A. for means to carry on a work of home 
visitation and instruction for Chinese women 
and children has been prompt and generous. 
This work promises rich results and the two 
missionaries or visitors employed have become 
enthusiastic init. They report that seventy- 
two homes have been entered, from only three 
of which they have been repelled. The re- 
pulse in these cases was due to the objection 
of the husband, who said his wife was “ too 
busy,” although she was really desirous of re- 
ceiving the visitors could she have had her 
way. The women are indeed obliged to work 
hard, sewing for the shirt or shoe factories or 
engaged in similar employments, but they are 
glad to talk while they work and some are not 
afraid to drop their sewing and take a lesson 
of some sort. Some wish to learn English, 
two or three want to read the Bible, others 
desire to have their little children taught and 
one was very eager to learn to sing gospel 
hymns. Six mothers have allowed their little 
ones to attend a children’s meeting. - More 
women than had been anticipated are found 
who can talk English sufficiently to understand 
and be understood. : 


~~ 
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Literature. » 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN NEWSPAPERS. 

The tendency to publish illustrations in 
the daily newspapers is increasing. Por- 
traits of individuals and pictures of places 
or events supposed to be of special interest 
appear in almost every issue of many of 
them. The professedly illustrated sheets, 


~ such as Harper's Weekly, Life, The London. 


Iilustrated News, of course abound in illus- 
trations, but most of these journals are 
weeklies, and the ordinary dailies, whether 
in city or country, now are supplying pic- 
tures more or less freely. This is useful 
and agreeable ina degree. We are glad to 
furnish, and we have ample reason to be- 
lieve that our readers are glad to find, occa- 
sional portraits, pictures of new or historic 
churches, etc., in our own columns. 

But it is easy to carry this feature of a 
journal too far. Indeed, it is becoming a 
grave evil. For example, a certain local 
journal published a week or two since the 
portraits of a young murderer and his vic- 
tim, neither of whom possessed. any wide 
acquaintance or for whose pictures was 
there anything deserving to be called a pub- 
lic demand. The portraits, and the two or 
three columns of morbidly glowing descrip- 
tion of the crime which could, and should, 
have been disposed of in a few comprehen- 
sive sentences, were evidences of a distinct, 
even if partly unconscious, purpose to stim- 
ulate the baser and most dangerous ele- 
ments of human nature in the reader. No- 
body could see and read them and be the 
better. Few, if any, could do so without 
being the worse. | 

The reckless ridiculousness of many such 
illustrations, also, is enough to condemn 
them. Here is a picture of a steamer in 
mid-ocean, Itmay look much as the steamer 
in question would look there, but, on the 
face of the facts, it is imaginary. Was the 
artist near by on another ship to make the 
sketch? Not once in a hundred times, if 
ever. Did he draw it being on board him- 
self? No, because one cannot see the out- 
side of a ship from its inside. Give such a 
picture frankly as only imaginary and typi- 
cal and no one can question its accuracy, 
and it also may possess a certain interest. 
Claim, or imply, it to have been ‘‘taken on 
the spot”’ and one stultifies himself. 

Such an alleged reproduction, however, 
is a wonder of accuracy compared to most 
of the current illustrations. Nor are they 
Within a week one journal 
published an alleged likeness of ex-Gov- 
erner Robinson having small side-whiskers 
but no mustache, and another without whis- 
kers and having a mustache and looking 
like a very poor picture of President Cleve- 
land. The same journal published a few 
days ago two pictures of a public official 
within six inches of each other upon the same 


_ page, each labeled with his name, in one 
‘of which he wore a heavy beard and in the 


other of which he had none. 

That alleged portraits of men or scenes 
unlikely to be recognized often actually rep- 
resent wholly different subjects probably is 
true. Indeed, some journals are said to 
have been caught in thistrick. But when an 
effort is made to be honest the result is not 
worth the cost and trouble in a majority of 
cases. Unless illustration be so regulated 
as to be alike trustworthy, elevating in in- 
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fluence and restrained from excess it soon 
will cease to attract, if it does attract more 
than it disgusts, and will prove a boomer- 
ang. As now managed in many prominent 
journals it is an offense against good sense, 
good taste and, too often, good morals. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE NEWER RELIGIOUS THINKING, 


Last winter Rev. D. N. Beach, of Cam- 
bridge, preached a course of six sermons on 
this general subject, which found much 
favor at the time and now are issued ina 
volume. It deserves, and doubtless will 
obtain, a wide circulation. It is at oncea 
retrospect and a forecast, a survey of the 
development of spiritual truth throughout 
the past in the conceptions, endeavors, con- 
flicts, failures and successes of men, and an 
indication of the larger, deeper views of 
things divine and human which are to pre- 
vail hereafter and already are winning ac- 
ceptance. The form of public address is 
preserved, with good effect, and the ser- 
mons glow with vitality and are exceed- 
ingly practical, sympathetic and stimulating. 

In the opening discourse it is pointed 
out appropriately that the newer religious 
thinking of the present is not confined to 
any man or any branch of the Christian 
Church, or to the Christian Church at all, 
but is a world-wide movement, a trend, 
providentiaily ordered, seeking to be scien- 
tific in method, practical in aim, catholic 
in comprehensiveness and divinely guided. 
Succeeding discourses treat of its hunger 
after God; its passion to save men; its 
views of nature, history and life; its esti- 
mate of the Bible, as not literally and ver- 
bally inspired, yet as truly, profoundly, 
surpassingly, authoritatively inspired for 
moral and spiritual ends; and its concep- 
tion of Christ, the crucified, as the center 
of truth and the rightful King of the 
universe. 

Every attentive reader will appreciate 
how much solid and also illumining thought 
has been condensed into these half-dozen 
sermons. They are not cast in the tradi- 
tional vein, although they contain much of 
the substance of familiar truth. Some read- 
ers will find it hard at times to do justice 
to the latter fact. They will be startled by 
frank criticisms upon certain ancient forms 
of theological doctrine, and the author per- 
haps would have been wise to temper some 
of these utterances, although they seldom, if 
ever, fairly can be termed harsh. The no- 
tions that God regards this world only asa 
sort of machine which He has set in oper- 
ation, that He is primarily a mere ruler, 
and that His relation to us through Christ 
is mainly that of a supreme governor—these 
are instances of the views criticised. Each 
of them has been believed and defended 
more or less consciously, widely and stoutly, 
and equally mistakenly. There is force 
also in what the author says, although here 
he is not quite as readily intelligible, about 
the mistake of putting one’s philosophy of 
the Trinity in the place of God. 

Mr. Beach will not be misunderstood so 
easily but will be condemned more quickly 
by some for recognizing much of the spirit 
of Christ in some whom many in the church 
have been accustomed to regard as hereti- 
cal and dangerous foes, but he is right, in 
view of the qualifications which he makes. 
He seems, however, to have overestimated 
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the attitude of traditional theology as to the 
worthlessness of works. Here we believe 
that he does less than justice to the past. 
Sometimes, too, he does less than justice to 
himself. For example, when one reads that 
access to God is not exclusively, as a matter 
of terms, through Christ, care must be taken 
to read the passage thoughtfully lest its 
real intent fail to be perceived. It declares 
that access to God is only through Christ, 
in point of fact, but not necessarily as a 
matter of terms. That is, a holy person, 
dying without ever having heard of Christ, 
would be saved through Christ, and only 
thus, but not by having made any profes- 
sion of faith in Christ in terms. We are 
confident that we have grasped the author’s 
meaning but so important a passage should 
have been expanded. In regard to ‘‘the 
larger hope,’’ he entertains it but as a hope 
only and not as a conviction. 

There are other passages where the neces- 
sities of the author’s purpose have inter- 
fered with the best expression of his ap- 
parent thoughts. But in general the book 
is not only clear but also is elaborated 
sufficiently. It is constructive in intent 
and effect. It is conspicuous for compre- 
hensive observation and for terse state- 
ment, for skillful marshaling of principles 
and facts to. illustrate the development of 
truth, for plainness of speech, for largeness 
of soul, and for invigorating, enkindling 
loyalty to Christ. Many readers will dis- 
pute this utterance or that, but they will be 
uplifted by the book. The author’s risk of 
being misunderstood lies in this, that, al- 
though almost everybody will readily assent 
to his claims in regard to this or that par- 
ticular doctrine, very few will be found to 
have thought out all those commented upon 
by him far enough to feel confident in fol- 
lowing his lead. But, as we have said al- 
ready, if his exact language be taken and 
its connection be noted, no serious objec- 
tion often will be made to his positions. 

The book leaves a definite and strong im-' 
pression of the great truths that, in spite of 
everything apparently to the contrary, God 
is, He reigns and reigns in love, and He was 
in Christ redeeming the world; and that the 
whole sweep of history, the overwhelming 
testimony of nature and life, the verdict of 
science, and the irrepressible longings of the 
human soul for God all are at one in point 
ing to Christ as the supreme object of love 
and model of imitation, obedience and sery- 
ice. [Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.] 


WAGNER AND HIS WORKS. 


This handsome production, which is in 
two volumes, gives the story of the great 
composer’s life, together with critical com- 
ments, and is by H. T. Finck. The author 
has had access to much and important mate- 
rial of which no earlier biographer has bad 
the advantage. Indeed, he states in his 
preface that he is indebted to previous 
biographers for probably less than one- 
twentieth part of his material, the large re- 
mainder being based on his personal expe- 
riences, Wagner’s own autobiographic writ- 
ings and other original documents, includ- 
ing a collection of Wagneriana which Mr. 
Finck has been making for seventeen years. 
He has written con amore yet not without’ 
the exercise of discrimination, and the out 
come is a work of very great worth as well 
as of uncommon enjoyableness. 
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It presents a spirited and apparently 
faithful picture of the composer as a man, 
one who possessed the charm of genius to- 
gether with some of its eccentricities and 
faults. It sets forth graphically the long, 
stern struggle in the teeth of poverty, politi- 
cal proscription and the jealousy or misun- 
derstandings of the larger part of the musi- 
cal world, which resulted at last in Wagner’s 
recognition, success and fame. The plan 
adopted is that of portraying the different 
phases of the subject’s career in themselves, 
at once without neglecting chronological 
sequence and without being fettered by it 
unduly. As it is, of course, impossible to 
do full justice either to Wagner or his works 
independently, there is a blending of history 
and criticism throughout. 

Mr. Finck naturally has written from the 
point of view of a loyal Wagnerian in music. 
There are many portions of his volumes 
which will be found too technical for the 
reader who is not, to some extent, a musical 
expert, but to those who possess a certain 
amount of scientific knowledge of music 
probably these pages will be the most re- 
warding. All, however, will enjoy the de- 
lineations of the plots of Wagner’s great 
compositions which the work includes. and 
will appreciate much of the criticism. Mr. 
Finck defends Wagner warmly from the 
accusations of abolishing melody and of 
destroying musical form, and claims him to 
have been pre-eminently the conservator of 
the one and the real creator of the other, 
especially in dramatic music. 

Wagner’s avowed aim was expressed thus: 
‘The theater should have no other object 
than to assist in the refinement of taste and 
morals.’’ He meant the ideal theater and 
in its largest sense, that is including the 
opera as well as the ordinary drama. 
was a reformer, and a somewhat radical 
one, by nature. In fact, this is the reason 
why he, who took little interest usually in 
anything outside of the realm of music, oc- 
casionally burst forth in a political utter- 
ance which, in the days and country in 
which he lived, was too radical to be over- 
looked by the civil authorities and thus led 
to his necessary self-exile in order to avoid 
arrest. But in music his reforming taste 
and ability found ample scope. Itmet with 
reluctant recognition, indeed, but the recog- 
uition came in time to gladden his later 
years and to insure him prosperity and fame. 


There is room for this biography even in: 


addition to the many others of the same 
subject, and it will be conceded a permanent 
place as a standard work. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4.00.] 


PHILANTITROPY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


In the summer of 1892 the School of Ap- 
plied Ethics, which holds its sessions at 
Plymouth, Mass., devoted some attention to 
this subject. The published reports of the 
_ addresses presented attracted unusual notice 
and they have now been republished in a 
volume. They are seven in number, The 
Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements 
and The Objective Value of a Social Settle- 
ment, both by Miss Jane Addams, of the 
Hull House in Chicago; The University Set- 
tlement Idea, by Mr. R. A. Woods, of the 
Andover House in Boston; Philanthropy— 
its Success and Failure, and Philanthropy 
and Morality, by Rev. J..0. 8, Huntington, 
he Order of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
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Mass.; The Ethics of Social Progress, by 
Prof. F. H. Giddings, of Byrn Mawr Col- 
lege; and The Principles and Chief Dangers 
of the Administration of Charity, by Ber- 
nard Bosanquet, LL.D., of London, Eng. 
Prof. H. C. Adams has supplied the intro- 
duction. ; 

Each of these lecturers is an expert and 
their addresses compose a remarkable book. 
It illustrates the large progress made during 
recent years in mastering the problem how 
to uplift the needy and too often neglected 
classes of society without injuring them 
more than they are helped, and how to in- 
terest all social ranks in each other healthily 
and with mutual benefit. The democratic 
Spirit of the book is one of its most con- 
Spicuous features. Another is its intense 
practicalness. Another is its plainness of 
speech. Most of all the reader is impressed 
by its suggestiveness. Doubtless many ad- 
vances remain to be made, yet it is evident 
not only that a good beginning has been ac- 
complished but also that a large measure of 
substantial progress has been achieved. 
The fruits already are apparent and abun- 
dant. 

The great truth of the solidarity of the 
human race underlies all these chapters, 
and, although religion is not forced into 
prominence, a truly Christian motive and 
spirit appear throughout. When the prin- 
ciples here inculeated shall have become 
recognized and influential generally, the 
perils of Socialism will have been neutral- 
ized. No more nobly patriotic service is 
possible than that which such workers as 
these lecturers are doing in their respective 
fields, and which they have described in 
these addresses. We trust that the volume 
will have the wide reading and the consci- 
entious study which it merits, and that it 
will promote the rapid and wise develop- 
ment of similar efforts wherever needed. 
[Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.] 


STORIES, 


If Mr. Grant Allen were as well acquainted 
with Americans as with English certain por- 
tions of his novel, The Scallywag [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00], would be more true 
to life. In the effort to portray a certain 
type of Americans, met with in books more 
often than in actual life, who are rich and 
warm-hearted but unconventional and some- 
what unrefined in speech, he has overdrawn 
it. There are Americans who somewhat re- 
semble those in his book but the resem- 
blance is not sufficiently close. In other 
respects ‘the story is unusually good. The 
real hero is the Jew money-lender for whom 
one comes to have a strong regard. ‘The 
plot is novel aad striking, the action is vig- 
orous, and the interest grows to the end. 
The novel is one of the best of the season. 
——In Blue Uniform [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00], by G. I. Putnam, is a_pleas- 
ant story of life at a Texas army post. 
Apart from the romance it deals with the 
question of the wisest method of managing 
enlisted men, whether as men or as mere 
machines without feeling or amDition, and 
it ought to have a good influence in army 


circles. This too is interesting from cover 


to cover, 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge has taken to her- 
self a literary partner, Christabel R. Cole- 
ridge, and they have combined forces in 


writing Strolling Players [Macmillan & Co. 
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$1.00]. Some may suppose that Miss Yonge 
merely has given her friend the benefit of 
her experience rather than any actual help 
in writing. But no one familiar with her 
books can fail to detect many of her charac- 
teristics in this story. Evidently she has 
done her fair share, at the least. As for the 
story itself, it is exceptionally interesting. 
The plot is simple and natural, the charac- 
ters are well drawn and contrasted, the ac- 
tion is lively, and the story is religious with- 
out formality or sentimentalism. In fact 
the sentimentalism and narrowness of a cer- 
tain type of Christians is well exhibited and 
shown to be mistaken, 
story is England and the right or wrong of 
acting plays and theater-going is a promi- 
nent problem. It is dealt with in a wise 
and Christian manner which ought to con- 
vince the reader. Weare glad to welcome 
another book in part, at least, from Miss 
Yonge’s pen, and her co-laborer evidently 
will find a cordial greeting for her own pro- 
ductions when they appear. 


The scene of the 


Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s latest story, Donald - 


Marcy (Houghton, Mifflin & Go. $1.25], 
has a somewhat too ideal hero. But he isa 
good fellow in spite of his numerous per- 
fections and one likes him and is glad of 
his success. Some of the minor characters 
are superior to the others in interest. The 
book is well suited to please young men 
and women of about high school age and 
they may be depended upon to consume a 
large edition when once it has become 


known. Witness to the Deed [Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00] is one of G. M. Fenn’s 
stories. It is much more tragic and myste- 


rious than most of his writings and the 
grotesque and repulsive elements are al- 
lowed far too much prominence. It wears 
on the reader’s feelings unpleasantly, al- 
though he knows from the outset that un- 
doubtedly all will turn out well. It involves 
too great a violation of probability. The 
motives are not sufficient to account for the 
actions. But it possesses much of the 
attraction of the author’s usual style. 

Julia MeN. Wright has written one of 
her best temperance stories in The House on 
the Beach [Cong. 8. S. & Pub. Society. 
$1.50]. The practically resistless power of 
the liquor habit over some men is described 
vividly. The more romantic features of the 
tale are less well drawn. But it is likely 
enough to be a popular Sunday school 
library book.—Miss ©. M. Yonge has sent 
forth another story of her own to keep 
company with that just written by a ‘friend 
and herself. It is Grisly Grisell [Macmillan 
& Co. 
times in England and the nearer part of the 
Continent some four centuries more or less 
ago. Itis a touching story of suffering and 
service with glimpses of the rough, wild, 
English border life and of the then superior 
civilization of the Flemish. The author's 
pen has not lost its cunning, although this 
book does not represent her at her best. 

William Black’s Yolande [Harper & Bros. 
90 cents], if not one of his very best novels, 
certainly is deservedly popular, and will be 
read afresh and with new enjoyment in the 
new edition just out, and many new readers 
will be attracted by it into the large and 
ever widening circle of Mr. Black’s admirers 
and the Messrs. Harpers’ patrons.——Raft- 
mates [Harper & Bros. $1.25] is one of Kirk 


$1.00], a story of the troublous | 


« 


Munroe’s exciting stories for boys. It is 
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wholesome, however, and not so improbable 
as to awaken the adverse criticism of the 
average youngster. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The second volume of the new and illus- 
trated edition of the late J. R. Green’s A 
Short History of the English People [Harper 
& Bros. $5.00] isout. Its editors, Mrs. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate Norgate, certainly de- 
serve praise and congratulation for what 
they have done. The illustrations are very 
numerous and are drawn from all sorts 
of sources—portraits, pictures, tapestries, 
medals, seals, miniatures, initial letters, etc. 
Many of them actually seem more expres- 
sive in the quaintness of their ancient style 
than similar modern illustrations would be. 
The merits of this history as a record are 
too well known to need explanation. But, 
in this new form and enriched by these lay- 
ishly supplied, picturesque and appropriate 
pictures, the work is rendered five-fuld more 
interesting and instructive than it was at 
first. “ 

Peter Stuyvesant [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00], by Bayard Tuckerman, is the latest 
issue in the excellent series known as The 
Makers of America. It narrates the history 


of the settlement of what is now New York . 


City and the vicinity, giving special atten- 
tion, of course; to the years between 1647 
and 1664, the period of Stuyvesant’s ad- 
ministration. It is a terse but graphic 
record, sufficiently full for the purposes of 
most readers and reproducing well the spirit 
of the man and of the times. The chapter 
on the Social Aspect of New Amsterdam is 
exceedingly entertaining and instructive. 
The sturdy, brave, passionate and imperious 
character of Stuyvesant himself is well de- 
picted. He could be intolerant and harsh, 
witness his treatment of the Quakers, which 
believers in the universal religious tolerance 
of the Dutch have not made fairly prominent, 
although it certainly was more characteristic 
of Stuyvesant than of his nation. 
respects this book is excellent. 

When one has said of Prof. H. F. Pelham’s 
Outlines of Roman History [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75] that it is comprehensive, con- 
cise, scholarly and at the same time popular, 
in short, one of the best works in its vo- 
Juminous class, all has been said which is 
mecessary, and enough to commend it to 
general attention and confidence. It is 
founded upon the article entitled Roman 
History in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
by the same author. It devotes chief notice 
to the period from the tribunate of the elder 
Gracchus to the fall of Nero (133 B. C.-69 
A. D.), as being of most significance. It is 
wellindexed and contains appropriate maps 
tables, etc. 

Octave Thanet, in her new book, An Ad- 
wenture in Photography [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], has turned from her accus- 
tomed field, that of the story pure and 
simple, to that of art, and in the form ofa 
‘narrative has written a treatise on amateur 
photography which is exceedingly entertain- 
ing and also full of practical and valuable 
suggestions. It is a record of experience 
written in a captivatingly genial manner 
-and illustrated richly with pictures taken 
by her friends or herself. All interested 
in photography,.and they are becoming a 
legion, will appreciate the charm and the 
_ technical value of the book. 


In all 


NOTES. 


—— The widow of M. Renan is to have $1,200 
a year from the French Government. 


— The success of the Review of Reviews is 
stated to have been phenomenal thus far. 


—— The tercentenary of the birth of Izaak 
Walton is to be celebrated at Stafford, Eng., 
on Aug. 9. 


—— Messrs. Estes & Lauriat of Boston are 
reported to have been the first publishers to 
be in readiness at the World’s Fair. 


—— The first installment of the biography 
of Abraham Lincoln which the Century pub- 
lished increased its circulation by twenty 
thousand. 


— Anna Katharine Green’s latest book, 
Marked ‘‘ Personal,’? was published on the 
same date, May 10, in New York, London, 
Paris, Stuttgart, Prague and Milan. 


— The Japanese have taken to pirating 
foreign books and they out-pirate other pirates 
by putting upon their editions the names of 
the original printers instead of their own. 


— It is an interesting fact that when 
George Kennan went to Russia to collect 
material for his series of articles on the Rus- 
sian penal system, he started with the expec- 
tation and purpose ‘of exposing the falsity of 
certain charges of tyranny which had been 
published against the Russian Government. 


—— Says Book News: 


The celebrated library of the Count de Mos- 
burg, which was sold in Paris, realized nearly 
$70,000. The highest priced was a vellum 
manuscript, written for Mlle. de Rambouillet, 
which realized $3,800. Amyot’s translation 
of Daphnis and Chloe (a copy which belonged 
to Philippe d’Orleans, with his arms on the 
cover) brought $2,500. Colbert’s copy of the 
Chevalier Délibeére (1483) reached $2,750. 


—— The Publisher’s 


Mr. Stevenson’s book on the recent Samoan 
troubles—A Footnote to History—has been 
burned in Germany, and Tauchnitz, who pub- 
lished it, has been heavily fined. The author’s 
narrative was severely critical of German con- 
duct in Samoa. 


veekly says: 


If the Weekly is correctly informed, the lib- 
erty of the press in Germany is even less than 
we had supposed. 


— We regret to see announced the sus- 
pension of the New England Magazine. It has 
been one of the most intelligently and suc- 
cessfully edited publications in its class and 
one of the most interesting. It deserved a 
better fate. We hope that it soon may be 
revived and under Mr. Mead’s continued edi- 
torial supervision. Insufficient capital in the 
control of the proprietors is understood to 
have caused its failure. , 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


é Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. 
$1.00. 


Boston. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. 
Sidney. pp.59. $1.50. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
HORACE: SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Edited by Prof. 
J.H. Kirkland, Ph.D. pp. 399. $1.20. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
A SINGER FROM THE SEA. By Amelia E. Barr. 
pp. 346. $1.25. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By James Schouler, LL.D. 
pp. 252. $1.00. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
ALL ALONG THE RIVER. By M. E. Braddon. pp. 
363. $1.00. 
THE Two COUNTESSES. By Marie E. Von Eschen- 
bach. pp.176. 50 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
ALEXANDRIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN THEOLOGY 
CONTRASTED. By Rey. J. B. Heard. pp. 362. 
$2.25. 
Anson D. Ff. Randolph & Co. New York. 


pp. 255. 


By Margaret 


CHRIST AND CRITICISM. By Prof. C. M. Mead, 
Ph.D. pp. 186. 75 cents. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 


A CATASTROPHE IN BOHEMIA. By H. 5S. brooks. 
pp. 372. $1.00. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 

THE PASTOR IN THE SicK-Room. By Rey. J. D. 
Wells, D.D. pp.128. 50 cents. 

John J. Hood. Philadelphia. 

PRAISE IN SONG. Edited by J. R. Sweeney, W.J. 
Kirkpatrick and H. L. Gilmour. pp. 224. 35 
cents. 


PAPER COVERS, 


D. C. Heath & Co. 
LE PETIT TAILLEUR BOUTON. 
90. 25 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
RIVERSIDE SONG Book. 30 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 

THE RUSSIAN REFUGEE. By Henry R. Wilson. 
pp. 610. 50 cents. 
MortTAL MAN. By Arago Easton. pp.47.. 50cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


June. Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—MOTHERHOOD.—ED- 
UCATION.—PALL MALL GAZETTE.—SILVER CROSS. 
—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—THINKER.— 
CATHONIC WORLD.—PANSY.—BIBLICAL WORLD.— 
BLUE AND GRAY.—LITERARY NORTHWEST. 


Boston. 
By ‘M. Genin. pp- 


Boston. 


WHAT THE SILVER LAW COSTS. 


Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle gave out 
last week the following statement, which 
is a succinct, calm description of a grave 
national peril. Christian business men have 
a duty to perform in impressing upon their 
representatives in Congress that no further 
pandering to “the silver craze’ will be al- 
lowed to go unrebuked. The action of the 
New York Clearing House last week, which 
has but three precedents, shows the gravity 
of the situation: 


The act of July 14, 1890, required the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 
fine ounces of silver bullion each month and 
to continue the coinage of silver dollars at 
the rate of $2,000,000 per month until July 
1, 1891, and under this act there have been 
coined $29,408,461, which makes the total 
coinage of silver dollars under all acts since 
1878 $419,294,835, or more than fifty times 
as much as was coined during a previous 
period of eighty-one years. 

In addition to the silver bullion purchased 
by the Government since 1878 and coined as 
above stated, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has purchased, under the act of July 14, 1890, 
and now holds in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury, uncoined, 124,292,532 fine ounces of sil- 
ver bullion, which cost the people of the 
United States $114,299,920 and is worth to- 
day at the market price of silver $103,411,- 
386, thus showing a loss of $10,888,530. By 
the terms of the act the Secretary was re- 
quired to pay for all silver bullion purchased 
by the issue of new United States Treasury 
notes, payable in coin, and it provided that 
upon demand of the holder of any such 
notes they should be redeemed in gold or 
silver coin at the discretion of the Secretary, 
‘Tt being,”’ in the language of the act, ‘‘ the 
established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio, or 
such ratio as may be provided by law.’’ In 
the execution of this declared policy of Con- 
gress it is the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when the necessity arises, to ex- 
ercise all the powers conferred upon him by 
law in order to keep the Government in a 
condition to redeem its obligations in such 
coin as may be demanded and to prevent 
the depreciation of either as compared with 


_the other. 


The records of the Treasury Department 
show that during the eleven months begin- 
ning May 31, 1892, and ending May 1, 1893, 
the coin Treasury notes issued for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, under the act. of 
July 14, 1890, amounted to $49,961,184, and 
that during the same period the amount of 
such notes paid in gold was $47,745,173. It 
thus appears that all the silver bullion pur- 
chased during that time, except $2,216,011 
worth, was paid for in gold, while the bul- 
lion itself is stored in the vaults of the 
Treasury and can neither be sold nor used 
for the payment of any kind of obligation. 
How long the Government shall thus be 
compelled to purchase silver bullion and in- 
crease the public debt by issuing coin obli- 
gations in payment for it is a question which 
Congress alone can answer. It is evident 
that if this policy is continued, and the Sec 
retary of the Treasury shall be compelled to 
issue bonds or otherwise increase the inter 
est-bearing public debt, it will be done for 
the purpose of procuring gold with which 
to pay for silver bullion purchased under 
the act referred to. 
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A NOTEWORTHY CHURCH 
DEDICATION. 


Twenty-six years ago a group 
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of earnest Christians, living on 


the outskirts of St. Louis, found 


‘themselves three miles from 


day evening the Sunday school 
helda jubilee; Thursday evening 
was occupied by the Christian 
Endeavor Society, with addresses 
from three of the city pastors; 
on Friday evening the ladies en- 


church privileges. In behalf of 


their growirg community, they 


applied to their presbytery for a 


tertained all their friends in the 
entire village; and Sunday was 
observed as Children’s Day, also 


local church. The request was 


for the Lord’s Supper, at which 


denied on the ground that there 
was not sufficient material in 
the region for a successful - or- 
ganization. Finding that a ma- 
jority of their number had been 
trained in the Pilgrim polity, 
they determined to organize, in 
the liberty of the gospel, a genu- 
ine New Testament church. As 
soon as their purpose was known, 
the presbytery was instantly 
convinced that two churches 
were needed where their wisdom 
had just declared that even one 


more than a score of young peo- 


could not exist, and with ample 
outside aid a Presbyterian church 
was straightway planted beside 
the feeble band who had dared, 


ple, including half the associate 
membership of the Endeavor So- 
ciety, were received into mem- 
bership on confession, thus show- 
ing that the spiritual work of the. 
church has not suffered during 
the period of building. The fine 
reading-room and parlors, with 
equipment of games and the 
beginnings of a general parish 
library, are the germ, already 
fruitful, of what might be called 
institutional work, which will 
go on in the future as it has 
in the past, wisely adding new 
features to meet manifest needs. 
Jib Ss 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


in tat heroic age of our denominational life in 
the Southwest, to be Congregationalists. 

In spite of discouragements and varied ex- 
Periences our church has steadily grown until 
it stands today in the charming village of 
Webster Groves, with a rapidly growing con- 
stituency, and second to none of its neighbors 
in energy and spiritual power. A few years 
ago it received by letter from a Methodist 
church in the eity a business man, with his 
family. He had been trained for the ministry 
in Boston University, but abandoned it on 
account of ill health after a few years of the 
itineracy, For four years past this man, Rey. 
J. W. Sutherland, has been the pastor, and to’ 
his spiritual power and business capabilities 
the church is largely indebted for advance- 
ment in grace and a remodeled church home, 
whose dedication has just taken place. 

There are certain features in the progress of 
the undertaking and its completion that are 
universally instructive as well as significant 
of the possibilities of church life in the 
suburbs of a Western city. A little more 
than two years ago the stone chapel in which 
this church worshiped became plainly too 
small for the growth and new methods of its 
occupants, and plans were begun for addi- 
‘ioual parlors and a reading-room. A careful 
canvass of the church resulted in an estimate 


‘ 


of $4,000 as the largest sum that couid he 
raised for that work. Before it could be 
undertaken a group of members living a mile 
and a half away decided that colonization was 


‘a duty, and, strongly encouraged by the parent 


church, Old Orchard organized, taking one- 
fifth of the membership and financial strength 
of Webster Groves. In no wise disheartened 
the remaining members went steadily forward, 
enlarging their plans, their faith and their 
self-sacrificing efforts, until the present struc- 
ture represents an expenditure of $25,000, all 
of which has been paid in, or provided for, by 
shares in a building association which are 
easily carried as current expenditure. 

At the dedication, June 6, the sermon was 
preached by Dr. G. C. Adams of the Compton 
Hill. Church; congratulations were offered 
by neighboring pastors, including the Presby- 
terian neighbor, with whom Mr. Sutherland 
associates in delightful harmony. ‘The first 
act after the dedicatory prayer was the bring- 
ing in of the ‘‘ magic blackboard,”? which has 
done such good service in the past, and the 
securing of pledges and cash offerings for the 
St. Louis City Missionary Society. The ap- 
porfionment to the Webster church was $550 
for the present year, and in a few moments 
the sum of $590 was reached, most of it in 
ifts of $25 and smaller sums. On Wednes- 
g& 


TACOMA NOTES. 

Amid the severe tinancia! strain and bhusi- 
ness depression of these times a refreshing 
oasis is found in the action of the First Church 
of Tacoma, Wn., Rev. L. H. Hallock, pastor, 
which has just raised a debt of $18,000, which 
has long burdened its members and hampered 
its activities. In this work Mr. Edward Kim- 


ball has rendered signal service, removing ob- ~« 


stacles from the minds of many and so force- 
fully presenting the Scripture arguments and 
the spiritual side of finance that the whole 
movement has deepened and strengthened the 
Spiritual life of the church, and has brought 
people, pastor and Christ into closer and ten- 
derer relations. It is as good asa revival of 
religion and wonderfully brightens the pros- 
pects of this notable church. Mr. Kimball 
has also lifted the burden of debt from several 
smaller churches in the vicinity. Itis a great 
secret which Mr. Kimball has mastered—that 
financial problems when approached from the 
spiritual side may prove to be among the rich- 
est means of grace. Ly : 
The Tacoma Association held its annual 
meeting with the Atkinson Memorial Church 
of Tacoma, and the program was one of much 
interest. The whole evening session was de- 
voted to a paper by Rey. L. H. Hallock on 


 Congregationalism, Historical andIdeal. The 
f 
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discussion of the theme was inspiriting and 
greatly strengthening to the denomination. 
The time has passed when a Congregationalist 
who moves west of the North River or the 
Rockies or the Cascades becomes thereby a 
Presbyterian. Inspiration was ably treated 
by Rev. A. P. Powelson. Rev. Myron Eells, 
D.D., presented a yaluable paper on The Duty 
of the Church to the Loggers and Scattered 
Settlers. There are nearly 7,000 of that class 
gathered in small camps, far removed from 
churches or any civilizing influences, wholly 
destitute of religious privileges save as such 
may. be furnished them by missionaries. All 
other classes, from seamen inland, are remem- 
bered, but these loggers, often rough but 
thoughtful and earnest, are left destitute. 
The few efforts which have been made in their 
behalf have been welcomed, and they make 
strong appeal to our Christian sympathy. 
At the lowest estimate these six or seven 
thousand loggers have timber enough in the 
State of Washington now standing to give 
them constant employment for 350 years. We 
have nine times as much standing timber as 
Michigan, four times as much as Michigan 
and Wisconsin combined, and about as much 
as in all Oregon, California, Montana and 
Idaho; or, to be definite,’we have now, in 
round numbers, 410,000,000,000 feet. Our own 
mills during the last year cut 1,164.425,880 
feet, nine-tenths of which was in or west of 
the Cascade Mountains. 

The Puget Sound Congregational Club met 
with the First Church, Tacoma, May 31, and 
debated the question, Politics and the Pulpit, 
led by Rev. Mr. Pedley of British Columbia, 
the guest of the club, who made a good im- 
pression. His field is secluded and he had not 
seen a Congregational minister for two years. 
The discussion trended toward the honest 
participation of the preacher in all the im- 
portant political and moral questions of the 
day. < 

At the Whitman College Commencement a 
proposition to give large subsidies of land and 
other privileges to the college if it willremove 
to Tacoma was considered by the trustees, and 
a@ committee on location was appointed. The 
strong sentiment, however, was in favor of 
retaining the college near the site of the Whit- 
man massacre and where it was placed by its 
founder and benefactor, Rev. Dr. Cushing 
Eells. The college feels the wise and steady 
hand of its chief executive, and under Presi- 
dent Eaton is sure to do good work. It greatly 
needs endowments, and the memory of. that 
national he1o, Dr, Whitman, ought to be so 
revered by every true American that funds 
should not be wanting to carve for Whitman 
College a future worthy of its honored name. 

Those who are interested in the wonderful 
history of the saving of the great Northwest 
country to the United States will be glad to 
know that the history of that achievement, so 
far as it is involved in the eventful life of Dr. 
Cushing Eells for more than a half-eentury of 
pioneer work, first in connection with Dr. 


“Whitman, and later by himself, with his noble 


wife, is already in manuscript from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. Myron Eells and will soon be in 
press. It will be a valuable contribution to 


the history of the State of Washington. 


During Rev. L. H. Hallock’s absence in 
the East the First Church pulpit will be oc- 
cupied for six Sundays by Prof. J. S. Sewall, 
D.D., of Bangor, Me. Sixty-three have been 
received to membership in the church since 
January, and when the new pastor of Atkin- 
son Memorial Church shall arrive, about the 
middle of July, Rey. G. W. Gallagher of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Congregationalism will be fully 
equipped here. eae 
_ Tourists are coming here in great numbers 
now, and every week many excursions visit 
Tacoma and other points on the beautiful 
sound. The steamer Queen left on her first 
trip to Alaska this week with 110 passengers, 


t 
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made up mostly of two Raymond-Whitcomb 
parties that met at this point. Every berth in 
the steamers for Alaska is engaged for weeks 
in advance, and the travel already demands 
largely increased facilities. The Tourist Hotel, 
now building at Tacoma, commands a superb 
view of mountain and sea. When finished it 
will care for 1,000 guests in princely style, 
and its cost is close on to a million of dollars. 
L. W. H. 


VERMONT GENEKAL CONVENTION. 


It is pleasant to note from year to year the 
firmer grasp of the situation shown by the 
churches of the State. A few years ago there 
was consternation, almost despair, over the 
religious destitution shown to exist in Ver- 
mont. That is past now and the meeting at 
Montpelier, June 13-15, was full of hope and 
courage. 

For the first time the churches were repre- 
sented directly, eighty-seven churches send- 
ing about eighty pastors and sixty lay dele- 
gates, nearly twice the number usually present. 

The annual sermon, by Rey. C. R. Seymour, 
was an earnest plea for greater evangelistic 
activity in the local field by the churches. 
Like its Master the church must go round 
about the villages teaching. The fact that the 
preacher is practically illustrating his sermon 
in his own parish added much force to his plea. 

The annual report of the corresponding sec- 
retary, Principal J. M. Comstock, has come to 
be looked forward to as one of the most valu- 
able features of the convention. It showed 
the number of churches to be unchanged, 198, 
of which only nine are now without pastoral 
supply. The additions have been 693 by pro- 


fession, 439 by letter, a net gain of forty-one. 


The Sunday schools show a gain of nine in 
membership, but a falling off in average at- 
tendance. Reports from the churches of spe- 
cial causes of discouragement and encourage- 
ment showed among the.former the small 
number of workers, scattered population, in- 
flux of foreigners, multiplication of rival 
churches and Sunday labor; among the latter, 
steady growth, spiritual progress, efficient 
service of deacons, reconciliation of estranged 
members, work of the Endeavor Society. 

A change in the rules gave the committee of 
arrangements considerable latitude in the con- 
struction of the program. Instead of the usual 
essay and discussion upon unrelated, topics 
there were seven short papers upon the church 
and its relation to the school, the municipal- 
ity, the wage-earner, the farmer and the busi- 
ness man, followed by free discussion. The 
papers contained many helpful suggestions 
and bright sayings, among which were such 
as these: ‘‘ Jesus Christ took the world as He 
foundit. Has the church any right to select 2 
“Tf we would show the business man that he 
needs the church we must show him a chureh 
that he needs.’’ ‘‘ What is worse than right- 
eousness gone to seed in the lap of luxury?” 

It was refreshing to hear in such a gather- 
ing honest words concerning unjust taxation, 
the place of the Golden Rule in business and 
the proper dress for the house of worship. If 
one did not agree with everything said, he 
could at least feel that these were questions 
of practical interest today and that churches 
which considered them were alive. 

The anniversary exercises of the Domestic 
Missionary Society were of great interest, as 
usual. Receipts from contributions and lega- 
cies for the year were $9,500, or, including 
gifts. to the A. H. M.S8., $16,000. Sixty work- 
ers have been employed. The supply of min- 
isters was reported to be larger than for sev- 
eral years past, due in part to interest aroused 


_by theological students employed during the 


summer. As in former years the mission- 
ary churches supply the net gain of mem- 
bership.. The work of the young women evan- 
gelists is still the center of greatest interest. 
Eight of them have been employed during the 
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year and have visited 2,500 homes, held 629 
services and report over 300 conversions. Their 
work has developed in many unexpected ways. 
They have not only labored in out-districts 
but have supplied vacant pulpits and have 
worked with some of the strongest churches 
in the State, at St. Albans their efforts result- 
ing in over fifty conversions. Their work, it 
was truly said, has passed out of the experi- 
mental stage and no longer needs defense or 
description. The brief addresses of the young 
women were listened to with deep interest, as 
they told of their joy in the work and the 
evidences now seen of the permanence of the 
results of their efforts. This being the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the society a histori- 
cal paper was read by Rey. C. S. Smith, for 
more than a third of its existence secretary of 
the society. 

That our latter day movements are not 
wholly without precedent appeared from the 
fact that the Domestic Missionary Society was 
the outgrowth of a young people’s missionary 
society and that from the beginning women 
have been very active in its support. More 
than half a million dollars have been con- 
tributed to it during the seventy-five years, 


but not a dollar has ever been called for from . 


the A. H. M.S. to be used in this State. 
Taken as a whole the ninety-eighth annual 
meeting, while not characterized by any great 
and overshadowing interest, was a helpful, 
stimulating and hopeful gathering. It was 
more intellectual than spiritual, but the de- 
votional element was not lacking. We con- 
fidently believe that better things are in store 
for the Vermont churches. On, Hess, 


THE SUMMER BOARDER FROM AN- 
OTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


A *fsummer boarder’? has read the three 
letters printed in your issue for the 15th and 
notes in particular one statement in whict. all 
three correspondents agree, viz., that cach 
church “had made no special effort to invite 
or interest the summer boarder.” I think 
right here is the key to the solution of this 
question. 

T’ve been a summer boarder for many years 
in Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
in some thirteen towns and villages, staying 
sometimes for ten weeks in a place, and have 
yet to receive my first invitation to attend 
church or Sunday school, except from the 
parties with whom I was boarding. In most 
places I have had to seek out asummer church 
home and go uninvited into the Sunday school 
and prayer service; and this I have always 
done and made many pleasant friends, all of 
whom heartily welcomed me to church, prayer 
meeting and Sunday school after I had, as 
was my duty and privilege, looked up when 
and where the services were to be: held and 
attended them. : 

If the country churches desire the he)p of 
the summer boarders, would it be anything 
more than Christian and courteous for them 
to appoint some one of their number to ca]! at 
the boarding houses and hotels on Satunlay 
afternoon and evening, and, instead of simply 
leaving a printed notice, as is done ina lew 
cases, ask the clerk or landlord regarding his 
guests, and personally give an invitation to 
such persons as seemed, in the host’s opinion, 
likely to attend church? I have tried this 
plan and secured as many as forty persons on 
one Sunday, very many of whom if uninvited 
would have lounged about the house. 

Let our good friends of the country whose. 
hearts, when you once know them, are so 
warm, just let us summer boarders have the 
pleasure of receiving an invitation to their 
services, and be persuaded that even if we do 
look lazy,in their eyes, we will meet them 
fully half way, and if invited, and then good- 
naturedly urged (not driven), gladly assist 
them, both spiritually and financially,in their 
work. J am going to a new place this year. 
where there is a church within sight of my 
cottage. I wonder if I shall be invited to et- 
tend its services? : ues iias aoe 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 


Only nine pastorless churches in Vermont, 
out of 198, is a very good record. 

If the day of unrelated topics at confer- 
ences is going by there are many who will rc- 
joice. 
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Few epigrams are more full of common 
sense than this, ‘‘To show a man that he 
needs the church, you must show hima church 
that he needs.”’ 

The large missionary field in Maine gives to 
the work of the local and State conferences a 
practical aim that makes their deliberations 
fruitful and inspiring. 

We have not space for all the accounts 
which have reached us of the observance of 
Children’s Sunday. Special sermons, pro- 
grams, flowers and songs and the baptizing of 
infants made the day glad and memorable. 
Several churches report the largest collection 
ever taken for the C.S.S. and P.S. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


At a special meeting of the Suffolk South Associ- 
ation, June 13, Mr. Albert P. Davis, son of Rey. 
Perley B. Davis of Dorchester, was approbated to 
preach. Mr. Davis is a graduate of Amherst College 
and Yale Theological Seminary, where he proposes 
to take a year of postgraduate study. At the same 
meeting Mr. W. Chaffin Fessenden was approved as 
a lay preacher for one year. 


Rey. T. J. Holmes of Newton Centre surprised 
and grieved his congregation last Sunday by put- 
ting into their hands his resignation, suggesting 
that it take effect the last of September at the close 
of his tenth year of service. This action was the 
carrying out of an intention cherished through the 
year. Mr.Holmes hashada ministry of exceptional 
fruitfulness, his care of the young people and the 
children has been wise and assiduous, the church 
and congregation haye been steadily growing and 
the income from pew rentals is. fifty per cent. 
larger than when he took charge of the church. 


The historic First Church, Ipswich, was the third 
in the State to organize a Sunday school, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of which was appropriately ob- 
served last Sunday in connection with Children’s 
Day exercises conducted by the pastor, Rev. Edward 
Constant. Letters from former superintendents 
and pupils, among the latter Rey. C. M. Southgate 
of Worcester, delightful reminiscences from the 
senior deacon, Zenas Cushing, a historical sketch 
by. Miss A. B. Lord and addresses from non-resident 
members of the school were admirably interspersed 
with recitations and singing by the little folks. 
Rey. T. F. Waters of the South Church, a daughter 
of the venerable First, brought greetings from his 
school. 

Maine. 


Since the church in New Gloucester raised its 
debt, Jast November, the pastor, Rey. H. G. Mank, 
has obtained pledges amounting to about $1,500 to 
remodel the meeting house. The church is now ex- 
periencing a religious awakening such as has not 
been known for many years. Mrs. Leger and Miss 
Tobey, the evangelists, have been working with the 
pastor at Upper Gloucester. There have been many 
conversions, including some of the leading men of 
the town. A Junior Endeavor Society has been 
organized with a good membership. Two Sunday 
schools have recently been started in other parts of 
the town. It is expected that the pastor will have 
an assistant through the summer. 


The county conferences have held their annual 
meetings, renewing their fellowship and receiying 
hew strength and inspiration for their work. Cum- 
berland North met with the High Street Church in 
Auburn, Rey. C. S. Patton, pastor. The topics were: 
Should Candidates for Admission to the Church Be 
Required to Assent to Anything Beyond a Coyenant? 
Intellectual Honesty in Advocating Christianity, 
Christian Endeavor and Sunday School Work. An 
address on Work in the Dark Belt was given by 
Prof. E. 8. Foster of McIntosh, Ga. The sermons 
were by Rey. Messrs. F. A. Sanborn andF. W. Davis, 
——Hancock met at Castine, Rey. J. P. Cushman, 
pastor. In considering the Sunday school and En- 
deavor Society, Rev. G. M. Boynton, D.D., of the 
C.S.S. and P. S. was present to guide the thought. 
Christian Growth, The Latent Forces in Our 
Churches and the Influence of Women in Them, and 
What Truths Should Be Given Most Prominence 
Today were also discussed. The sermon was by 
Rey. H.W. Conley. A woman’s missionary meeting 
was held, and the ministerial association—_Kenne- 
bec met at Gardiner, Rey. J. L. Quimby, pastor, and 
had, among other subjects, The Relation of the 
Ministry and Church to the Social and Industrial 
questions of the day. Miss Washburn gave an ac- 
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count of her work with Miss Harlow among the 
mission fields of Maine. 


Oxford Conference met at Andover, Rev. F. V. 
Norcross, pastor. The sermons were by Rey. Messrs. 
B.S. Rideout and R.S. Haughton. Topics for dis- 
cussion were: Public Worship, Children and Youth, 
The Power of the Spirit. Anearnest protest against 
the opening of the gates at the World’s Fair on 
Sunday was made.—Penobscot met:with the Cen- 
tral Church, Bangor, Rey. E. B. Bary, pastor. Chris- 
tian Loyalty in Individual and Church Life, and The 
Relation of the Larger and Smaller Churches to 
Each Other were considered. The sermon was by 
Rev. G. W. Field, D.D. A woman?s missionary 
meeting was held. Waldo met at Freedom. The 
New Bible and New Methods, Giving—How and 
When, Personal Work, What Is the Sabkath to Us? 
What Can Christians Do in the Community for 
Social and Physical Culture were the topics. Rey. 
R. G. Harbutt preached the sermon. Washington 
was held at Eastport, Rey. C. S. Holton, pastor, 
with sermons by Rey. Messrs. C. G. McCully and 
C.L. Nichols. The chief topics for discussion were: 
Church Worship, The Relation of the Church to 
Social Life, and Christian Living. The annual meet- 
ing of the County Bible Society and a Ministerial 
Association were held.—Union met at Lovell Cen- 
ter. The sermons were by Rey. Messrs C. S. Young 
and A.G.Fitz. The subjects discussed were: Chris- 
tian Co-operation: Its Basis, Its Obstacles, Its Bene- 
fits; Christian Endeavor Work in Its Relation to the 
Church and Community, and Hindrances to the 
Christian Life of the Young in the Church and 
Community; The Sabbath: Its Purpose and Manner 
of Observance, the Best Condition for Its Obsery- 
ance, How Prevent the Desecration of It? Reports 
from several churches where Misses Washburn and 
Harlow have been at work were full of praise of 
their services and showed that they had done much 
good. 


Cumberland Conference met at Falmouth. The 
topics were: Have We, as Congregationalists, in the 
Past Made as Much as We Ought of the Church of 
Christ? The Church of Christ as a Social and Edu- 
cational Force in the Community, How Can We Build 
Strong and Self-supporting Churches in Our Vil- 
lages and Country Towns? The theme of the wom- 
an’s hour was the Foreign Missionaries from Cum- 
berland County. 


The reopening of State Street Church, Port- 
land, and the installation of Rey. J. L. Jenkins, 
D.D., were events of more than local interest last 
week. The church has been completely renovated 
and refurnished at a cost of $60,000, including the 
new $8,000 organ. Of this, $50,000 have already been 
raised. The choir for the occasion consisted of 
thirty-six voices, the choicest singers in the city. 
The historical address was by Mr. Woodbury S. 
Dana. The church has had four pastors, Rev. H.S. 
Carpenter, D. D., of Brooklyn, Rey. G. L. Walker, 
D.D., of Hartford, Prof. E. Y. Hincks of Andover 
Seminary and Rey. F. T. Bayley of Denver, Col. 
A delightful feature of the evening, because of the 
significance from the standpoint of church lineage, 
were addresses by Rey. Messrs. J. G. Merrill, D. D., 
W. 4H. Fenn, D.D., and D. M. Pratt, representing in 
turn the Second Parish, High Street and Williston 
churches, grandmother, mother and daughter of 
State Street Church. This relationship is direct 
and intimate and is one of the most pleasant fea- 


' tures in the church fellowship of the city. All the 


churches of Cumberland County, twenty-one in num- 
ber, were invited to the installation. The address 
to pastor and people was peculiarly impressive, be- 
ing given by Dr. Carpenter, the first pastor of the 
church. It was vigorous and tender. President 
Carter of Williams College preached the sermon. 
Dr. Fenn made the prayer and Dr. Merrill gave the 
right hand of fellowship. Rarely does a pastorate 
open under such delightful auspices, 


Connecticut. « 


The New Haven Congregational Club met June 
12 at the Grand Avenue Church. The program con- 
sisted of ten-minute addresses and. toasts by Rey. 
W. J. Mutch on the First Decade of the Club, by 
Judge S. E. Baldwin on its Place and Outlook, by 
Rey. J. Lee Mitchell to the Lady Guests, by Mrs. 
W.W. McLane on Woman, the Unsolved Problem. 
Forty new members haye been added during the 
year and a balance in the treasury of nearly $500 is 
reported. Five meetings are now held in the year, 
at all of which members are permitted to bring 
guests. The annual dues were raised from $3 to $5. 
A neat pamphlet has been published containing a 
full,report of the celebration of the Tercentenary of 
Modern Congregationalism held by the club Oct. 
24, 1892. It includes Dr. C. R. Palmer’s historical 
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address on the Oldest Congregational Church, Dr. 
E. P. Parker’s poem on The Way of the Puritan and 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends’s address on What Is Congre- 
gationalism? : 

Nearly, if not quite, allthe churches in and about 
New Haven observed Children’s Day with special 
services both morning and evening. In many there 
were baptisms of children and presentation of 
Biblés to those who have reached their eighth birth- 
day. Junior Endeavor Societies and Sunday schools 
took prominent parts in many churches. 

Mrs. Anna R. Barrows of Hartford leaves by will 
the sum of $2,000 in trust to the A. B.C. F. M. and 
$1,000 to the C. H. M.S. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 
The morning service at Bethesda Chapel, Brook- 


lyn, will be omitted during the summer but the | 


evening service continued. Park Church has can- 
vassed houses in its vicinity and has found many 
families without a church home. These are being 
carefully followed up, receiving calls from district 
visitors and the pastor and also frequently invita- 
tions by mail to services of special interest. As a 
result there has been a material increase in the 
number of strangers coming to the chureh—— 
Through the carelessness of men working on the 
roof over the Sunday school and prayer meeting 
rooms of the Church of the Pilgrims the building 
was set on fire and damaged to the extent of $1,000. 
The loss was covered by insurance. It was fortu- 
nate that the fire did not come a little later, for 
money had been raised and preparations were being 
made to refresco and improve the Sunday school 
rooms, none of which work had been done. The 
fire alarm was sounded at 7.15 on Friday evening. 
At eight o’clock Dr. Storrs conducted the prayer 
meeting as. usual. 


The church of Oswego and the State H. M.S. are 
specially bereaved in the death of Prof. E. J. Ham- 
ilton, who for thirty-five years was the popular 
superintendent of the Sunday school and for several 
years a director of the missionary society. All his 
life prominent in educational work, he was practi- 
cally the first principal of the Oswego High School, 
after leaving which position he established a classi- 
cal school for boys and for some years past, and up 
to his death, was superintendent of schools in that 
city. He held the office of mayor in 1881. 


The Black River and St. Lawrence Association 
was held at Rodman, June 13,14. The sermon was 
by Dr. J.J. Porter. Interesting papers were pre- 
sented on The Relation of Creed to Practical Chris- 
tianity, Christian Eschatology, Temperance, Con- 
gregational Singing and The Importance of Chris- 
tian Literature in Our Homes. A symposium on 
Woman and Her Saviour was divided into two parts 
—What Christianity Has Done for Woman and What 
Woman Has Done for Christianity. The woman’s 
missionary meeting was addressed by Mrs. Ethan 
Curtis. The last evening was divided between Drs. 
F.P. Woodbury and C. H. Daniels, who made ad- 
dresses in behalf of their respective missionary 
societies. An address on Sunday School Normal 
Work by W.D. Eddy, now pastor at Norwood and 
for four years past Sunday school missionary, was 
of special interest. During the meeting a council 
was held to act upon the resignation of Rey. F. A. 
Hatch, who has accepted a call to the Seconda 
Church of Danbury, Ct. They advised the dissolu- 
tion of the pastoral relation with much reluctance. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The Free Church of Collamer, now East Cleveland, 
was once strong, but has held no services for the 
past fifteen years. It has kept upitslegal existence, 
has about twenty surviving members, a valuable lot 
free of debt and several hundred dollars in the bank. 
It is on Euclid Avenue, about three miles east of 
the Euclid Avenue Church. The village is now con- 
nected with the city by electric street railway, and 
will in the not distant future be annexed. It is 
growing rapidly with good residences and has no 
saloons. The church has voted to transfer its real 
and. personal property to the Congregational City 
Missionary Society of Cleveland on condition that 
a new building shall be erected on a lot further 
west and the enterprise taken under the care of the 
society. 


The church in Canton and Rey. 8.8. Condo have 
been granted letters of dismission by Puritan Con- 
ference and have withdrawn from Congregational 
fellowship. They were originally members of the 
Evangelical Association and became Congregational 
about two years ago.—Children’s Day was ob- 
seryed at Mansfield, June 11, with unusual interest. 
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Thirteen children were baptized and Bibles were 
presented to fifteen others seven years of age. 


Rey. George Hill of Irving Street Church, Cleve- 
Jand, has withdrawn his resignation at the urgent 
request of the church and by advice of a mutual 
council. He has begun open air services, similar to 


‘those whigh he successfully conducted last summer. 


Children’s Day was generally observed by Cleve- 
Jand churches. At the First Church, Rev. J. W. 
Malcolm, pastor, fifteen children were baptized, 
which, together with parents and sponsors, made a 
circle of fifty people about the altar. This was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of a large number of 
Bibles to those who were baptized seven years ago. 
—At Hough Avenue eleven children were, bap- 
tized, twenty-five mem)ers of the Junior Endeavor 
Society recited catechism lessons and received 
Bibles, and the primary department of the Sunday 
School occupied, with songs and recitations, the 
time usually taken by the sermon. In the evening 
the C.S.S. and P. S.’s concert exercise was used 
and Rey. Norman Plass made an address. 

Michigan. 

The will of the late Rey. A. H. Ross, D.D., pro- 
vides that.upon the decease of Mrs. Ross $7,400 is to 
be distributed among relatives and the remainder is 
to go to Oberlin Seminary to endow a professorship 
therein, or if insufficient for that purpose it may be 
used to endow a lectureship or scholarships in aid 
of students preparing for the Congregational min- 
istry, the same to bear his name. The estate is 
variously estimated at from $16,000 to $26,000. After 
his wife shall have selected such books as she de- 
sires from his library the remainder is given to the 
Michigan Congregational Association to be retained 
or distributed among home missionaries at the dis- 
cretion of the home missionary committee. 


An anonymous donor has just sent to the treas- 
urer of the State Association $5,000 in six per cent. 
bonds of the highest character to be used in the 
State missionary work and $5,000 more for the min- 
isterial relief fund. Both sums are to remain in- 
vested, the income alone to be expended. This gen- 
erous gift will form the nucleus for permanent 
funds that are needed for each of these purposes, 
their income to supplement the gifts of the churches. 


Wisconsin. 


Children’s Day was duly observed by the Appleton 
church with a sermon adapted to children by the 
pastor, Rey. John Fayille, in the morning and a 
special service in the afternoon, at which the ordi- 
nance of baptism was administered to sixteen chil- 
dren, and Bibles were given to baptized children of 
the church who have reached the age of seven years. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The church in Ocheyedan, Rey.L.F. Fitch, pastor, 
dedicated, June 11, a house of worship, costing, 
with lots and furnishings, about $1,700. Secretary 
Douglass preached the sermon. The balance of $300 
needed was raised and the building was dedicated 
free from debt. The C. C. B.S. aided the enterprise 
to the amount of $500. 


About noon, June 12, as the venerable Dr. William 
Salter and wife of Burlington were driving from the 
cemetery they stopped a moment to watch workmen 
who were cutting down a tree. Suddenly the ropes 
gave way and the tree began to fall toward the car- 
riage. There was time to get out of danger, but one 
of the horses refused to start. Mrs. Salter was killed 
immediately and her husband so injured that it was 


not thought possible at the time that he could live, 


though our latest information is that hope is enter- 
tained of his recovery. Dr. Salter is seventy-one 
years of age and is the youngest of the illustrious 
Iowa Band. He is in the forty-seventh year of his 


~ pastorate at Burlington and the fiftieth year of his 


ministry in Iowa. 
Minnesota. 


Rey. W. L. Sutherland, who has recently left the 
service of the C.S.S. and P. S., on account of his 
health, in eighteen months gathered about 800 per- 
sons into Sunday schools which he organized. Al- 
ready two of these schools have grown into churches 
and two others will soon do so. He delivered in 
that time over 200 sermons and addresses, canvass- 
ing a number of new fields, making many visits and 
holding special meetings. None of our benevolent 
societies secures larger results in proportion to the 
money expended than this one. 


Mr. K. B. Forsell of Carleton College will preach 
for the summer at Georgetown and Haisted. Mr. 
Malcom Dana, also of Carleton, a son of Dr. Dana 
of Lowell, Mass., has been invited to supply Vern- 
dale and Mr. D. K. Getchell to supply Lamberton 


and Walnut Grove. Mr. E. E. Day of the State Uni- 
versity will supply at Aitkin, the church having 
been without a pastor for two years, and will preach 
in various places in the vicinity. 


The Cannon Falls church, to which Rey. B. Fay 
Mills once ministered, received a visit from him 
recently, and held three days’ meetings. Great in- 
terest was manifested and large numbers signed 
cards. Mr. Mills also visited Granite Falls where 
he once preached. 


Rey. James Earl has just closed a series of meet- 
ings on the Missabe Range. Much good was ac- 
complished, though the rush of business made 
meetings less fully attended than was hoped. He 
held many open air meetings.—Rey. G. E. North- 
rop reports the meeting house at Merritt nearing 
completion. 


Eyangelist F. W. Smith has just closed a three 
months’ trip during which he has held meetings at 
West Duluth, Stewartville, Brainerd and Mankato 
under the direction of the H.M.S. He also sup- 
plied Oak Park church for four Sundays. 


New work of much promise has been opened in 
Duluth at the east end. A Sunday school is holding 
its sessions in a room of the street car barn. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


Rey. E. P. Herrick of the First Church, Tampa, 
has secured a Cuban helper, Mr. Genaro Hernandez. 
A new chapel is being built. Preaching services 
are held. Seventy-eight scholars were present at 
the Sunday school June 11. The Knights of Light 
have kindly loaned the use of their hall. The teach- 
ing is wholly in Spanish. The Florida Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union has bought a lot for the 
chapel. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Rey. John Rea, who is to be assistant pastor of 
the First Church, San Francisco, was for eight years 
the efficient superintendent of the Sunday school 
and young people’s work in Dr. McLean’s church at 
Oakland. He is to do a similar work in the First 
Church.—— From a disbanded Methodist Sunday 
school Bethlehem Branch is receiving additions. — 
At the anniversary services of the Chinese Mission 
in Bethany Church $200 were raised for that work. 


Rey. W. H. Tubb is aiding Rev. D. F. Taylor of 
Sausalito in special services.——The Little Light 
Bearers of Weymouth, Mass., have made glad the 
friends of Pomona College by a gift of $45 for a 
young man’s tuition in the preparatory department. 


The church in Tipton, for some time without a pas- 
tor, is now taking on new life through the efforts of 
Rev. F. Watry, the ex-Catholic priest, who spent 
part of last year at Pacific Seminary. The parson- 
age is undergoing repairs. 

CANADA. 


The Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec 
held its annual meeting in London, Can., closing 
June 12, with an unusually large attendance. Two 
sessions were spent in considering the question of 
union with the Presbyterian Church, which had 
been a subject of discussion between eleven) imdi- 
viduals who were members of the body and the 
Presbytery of Toronto. The union has since 1887 
had a standing committee to confer with other 
branches of the Christian Church in promoting the 
spirit of Christian unity. The union reaffirmed the 
principle adopted six years ago, discharged the old 
committee and appointed a new one. Rey. Profes- 
sor Warriner was chosen chairman for the coming 
year. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calis. 


AIKMAN, Joseph G., Fontanelle, Io., to Harbine and 
Piymouth, Neb. 

ALDEN, D. R., to Baldwin and Hammond, Wis. Ac- 
cepts. 

ASHMUN, Edward H., Denver, Col., accepts call to 
home missionary superintendency of New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

BOYNTON, Nehemiah, declines cali to Pilgrim Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

BRERETON, James E., accepts call to Geneva, Neb. 

COOPER, James, Harbine, Neb., to Hemingford and 
Snake breek. Accepts. 

COWAN, John W., has not accepted call to Oregon 
City, Ore. 

CRANE, Edward P., Dewitt, Io., to Mitchell. 

CRAWFORD, Oliver ©., Oberlin Seminary, to South 
Ave. Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. Accepts. 

DAVIS, Ernest C., accepts call to Post Mills and West 
Fairlee, Vt. 

DENISON. Robert C., Andover House, Boston to Fal- 
mouth, Me. Accepts. 

EDMANDS, T. Merrill, Park Rapids, Minn., to Brain- 
erd. Accepts. 

GREENE, Chester W., Oberlin Seminary, to Frankfort, 
Mich, Accepts. aS E 

HARLOW, Reuben W., accepts call to Minneiska, Minn. 

KIMBALL, Jere, Wessington Springs, S. D., to Aurora. 
Accepts, 

MURKLAND, Charles S., accepts presidency of New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. 


PATCHELL, Charles T., Buffalo, N. Y., to Creede, Col. 
PATON, Robert, Yale Seminary, to Braudon, Wis. Ac- 


cepts. 

PEASE, Theodore C., accepts Bartlett professorship in 
Andover Seminary. 

POTTER, L. E., to Netawaka and Powhattan, Kan. Ac- 


yee 
PRATT, George H., Saundersville, Mass., to Sterling. 
Accepts. 
REA, John, San Francisco, Cal., to be assistant pastor 
of the First Ch. Accepts. 
REITER, David H., to permanent pastorate at Vicks- 
burg, Mich. Accepts, 
ROSS, Ajbion H., accepts call to South Braintree, Mass. 
SCHNACKE, Leon C., Paola, Kan., to Olathe. 
TUE IuE, John E., accepts call to College Ch., Amherst, 
ass. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


BELLSMITH, L. C., 0, June 18, Polk City, Io. Sermon 

by Rev. A. L. Frisbie, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 

essrs. Clinton Douglass, Joseph Steele and T. O. 
Douglass. 

CURTIS, Gilbert A., i, June 7, Andover, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. C. Beardsley, D. D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. James Dingwell, F. D. Avery, H. C. Hoising- 
ton, W. T. Hutchins and H. C. Robinson. 

DODGE, George S., 0. June 6, Wood’s Holl, Mass. 
mon by Rey. Daniel March, D. D. 

EBY, Charles L., 0. June 8, Galt, Cal. Parts by Rev. 
Messrs, William Rader and H. E. Jewett. 

ECKELS, Frank E., 0. Denver, Col. Sermon by Rev- 
Addison Blanchard; other parts by Rev. Messrs. F. T. 
Bayley, R. T. Cross, C. M. Saunders and Horace San- 

erson. 

EMERSON, James, o. p., June 6, South Barnstead, N. H. 

HINDLEY, William J.,0.p. June 14, Rockport, O. Ser- 
mon by Rey. J. I. Hindley; other parts by Rev. John 
Patchin, G. R. Leavitt, Deis and James Brand, D. D. 

HUGHES, John A., opi June ¢, Courtland St. Ch., Ever- 
ett, Mass. Sermon by Rey. Elijah Horr, D. D.; other 

arts by Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, C, E, Jefferson and 
. E, Warrea. 

role Jonathan L.,7. June 15, State St. Ch., Port— 
and, Me. 

JONES, Trevor C., 0.p. June 6, Maybee, Mich. Sermon 
by Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 

. H. Skentelbury, J. S. Edmunds, J. P. Sanderson 
and D. P. Breed, D. D. 

MATTHEWS, Rupert B., 0. p. June 12, Skowhegan, Me. 
Sermon by Prof. C. J. H. Ropes; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. H. L. Griffin, J. S. Williamson and E. B. Bary. 

PALMER, Harry, o.p. June 13, Swedish Ch., Middle- 
town, Ct. Parts by Rev. Messrs. W. H. Moore, A. W. 
Hazen, D.D., and L. W. A. Bjorkman, 

STOTTS, James W., o. June 6, Chicago, Ill. Sermon 
by Rev. 8. S. Healey; other parts by Rev. C. H. Cor- 
win and §S. C. Haskin. 

TAFT, Rufus M., 0. June 16, Worcester, Mass. Parts by 
Rev. Drs. Edmund Dowse, G. H. Gould, A. Z. Conrad 
and Archibald McCullagh. 

VAUGHN, Howard R., ¢. June 9, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Resignations. 

BARBOUR, Thomas, Gowrie, Io. 

BARRON, John W., Creighton, Neb., withdraws resig— 
nation, 

DANFORD, James W,, Caledonia, N. D. 

DEAN, William N. T., Oxford, Mass. 

HOLMES, Theodore J., Newton Center, Mass. 

VAN BLARCOM, Grant, Rosemond, I1)., and will spend 
July and August in Colorado Springs, Col. 

Dismissions. 
TODD, Albert G., Shirley Village, Mass., May 29. 
Churches Organized. 

DICKENS, Io., June 4. 

LITTLE ROCK, Io., May 28. 

MIDDLETOWN, Ct., Swedish, recognized June 13. 

Miscellaneous. 

HARLOW, Reuben W., was given a parting present of 
$105 by his people in Rose Creek, Minn. 

HARRIS, C. J., will serve the church in Windham, Vt., 
for the comivg year. 

HOBBS, William A., has returned to his home in War- 
saw, N. Y., after five months abroad. 

HUBBELL, James W.,, of the First Ch., Mansfield, O., 
has been granted leave of absence until Sept.1. He 
oes to his seaside cottage at Shelter Island Heights, 

Y 


Ser- 


JONES, Daniel I., has moved to Cincinnati, O., aud de- 
votes a part of his time to business, Heis temporarily 
supplying Columbia Ch. 

are ~HK, Philip H., will supply the chureh in Saco, Me., 
till Sept. 1, 

NOON, Samuel A., will preach at Jonesboro, Me., during 
the summer. : ° 
PALMER, Charles M., has consented to become perma- 

nent supply at Sharon, Vt. % 

POOR, William G., Second Ch., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
received a fine easy-chair from the Y. P. S.C. E. on his 
birthday. 5 

PRINGLE, Henry N., will supply the church in Anoka, 
Minn., this summer. 

ROBBINS, Silas W., has returned to this country after 
a year in Europe, and is at Hartford, Ct., for the 
present. 

THOMAS, Charles N., having recently returned from a 
year’s study in Germany, will supply for three months 
at West Burlington, Io., with a view to settlement. 


——— 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE'S 
USE OF OREEDS. 


The following correspondence between the 
Humphrey Street Church of New Haven and 
the Prudential Committee will surprise most 
of those interested in the affairs of the Ameri- 


can Board. 
New Haven, Cr., June 3, 1893. 


To the Prudential Committee of the A. B. 
Camby Miss 

Dear Sirs and Brethren: Iam requested, as 
the pastor of the Humphrey Street Church ir 
New Haven, Ct., to write you, stating briefly 
the conviction which found expression in a 
vote recently passed at a church meeting. 
That conviction is, 

That creeds of acknowledged weight, in 
which the churches have expressed their faith, 
are evidently not deemed by you sufficient in 
choosivg men for the foreign tield. We have 
as a result one standard of doctrine for the 
foreign work, another for the pastor at home; 
for the missionary the standard of the Pru- 
dential Committee, for the pastor the standard 
of the churches. Against all this we most em- 
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phatically protest as a heresy in Congrega- 
tionalism. 
' In behalf of the church, I remain, 
Very truly yours, FrRanK R. LUCKEY. 
Boston, June 6, 1893. 


Rey. F. R. Luckey, New Haven, Ct.; 

Dear Brother: Your letter addressed to the 
Prudential Committee has been received and 
was read to the committee at its session held 
this afternoon. Thecommittee directed me to 
acknowledge your communication and to say 
in response that you have evidently been mis- 
informed as to its action. In presenting in- 
quiries to applicants for missionary appoint- 
ment the committee has never asked any 
questions on points outside of creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight among our churches. The 
records of the committee upon this matter are 
full and open, and in no case will it be found 
that the committee has gone beyond the state- 
ments of creeds that are recognized as weighty 
among all our churches. 

In behalf of the Prudential Committee, lam, 

Very truly yours, E. E. Strone, 
Clerk of Committee. 

Two classes of persons will be surprised by 
the above declaration of the Prudential Com- 
Inittee. The first class are those who have in- 
sisted that the committee ought not to rest 
satisfied with the use of creeds of acknowl- 
edged weight in the denomination, and who 
' have defended the committee for requiring 
from candidates statements of belief not in- 
cluded in these creeds. This class will be sur- 
prised to learn that the committee have not 
gone beyond these creeds in any instance. 

The other class are those who have objected 
to the committee’s insistence on maintaining 
a standard of doctrine for those who enter 
the foreign work which is not required for the 
installation of ministers in the home field. 
This class will be surprised to learn that what 
they have contended against is absolutely con- 
trary to hitherto supposed fact, and that the 
committee have not required anything of any 
candidate beyond assent to creeds of acknowl- 
edged weight. 

It will be remembered that a few months 
ago a candidate was accepted by the commit- 
tee without the “ usual”’ questions—an excep- 
tion to the general rule—whose only state- 
ment of doctrinal belief was that she cordially 
accepted ‘‘ the declaration of faith of the home 
secretary.’”’ Possibly the above communica- 
tion from the committee indicates that in 
their judgment “the declaration of faith of 
the home secretary” is the only creed of 
acknowledged weight. 


ANDOVER SEMINARY'S ANNIVER- 
SARY, 


Haying time and Commencement festivities 
synchronized again on Andover Hill last week 
as they have in other years, and while the 
traditional fair June days dreamed themselves 
away the exercises went forward at their cus- 
tomary steady and moderate pace, with the 
usual number of participants and spectators 
who never find any Commencement dull in 
which they have a personal interest. In some 
respects, indeed, this anniversary was more 
notable than usual, for during the year the 
contention and litigation which has ranged 
. round the person of President E. C. Smyth 
has come to what seems to be its final conclu- 
sion, and the faculty, no longer harassed by 
courts, are free to devote their whole time to 
the legitimate work of their respective chairs. 
The year has been a signal one, too, because 
of Professor Tucker’s reconsideration of his 
declination of the Dartmouth presidency and 
his acceptance of that office despite the earnest 
protestations of trustees, faculty, students and 
numerous friends. 

The alumni returned in about their usual 
numbers, as well as the other friends of An- 
dover who are in the habit of paying a period- 
ical visit to the seminary. The class of ’58 
rallied nine out of its thirty-five graduates, 
and through Rev. W. J. Batt, its spokesman, 
at the alumni dinner, reported that three- 
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fourths of the original number are living, two- 
thirds of them still, in pulpit work. That 
competent and accurate statistician, Rev. C.C. 
Carpenter, upon whom devolves the arduous 
task of preparing the necrological list for the 
year, distributed the fruit of his three months’ 
Jabors in the form of a twenty-six page pamph- 
let in which the history of the twenty-nine 
men who have fallen by the way during the 
year was epitomized. Their average age was 
seventy-three years, two months and twenty- 
seven days. The death roll included such 
shining marks as Drs. E. EH. Bliss, Daniel But- 
ler, A. Hastings Ross, I. R. Worcester and 
President F. T. Ingalls.. Singularly enough, 
the oldest alumnus who passed away during 
the year, Rev. Peter Kimball, died on the 
very day of the alumni meeting of 1892 in 
his hundredth year. It is believed that no 
other graduate of any theological school in 
the land ever reached such advanced age. 
His death makes Mr. Isaac W. Wheelwright 
of South Byfield, Mass., of the class of 1825, 
the senior alumnus of the seminary. 

An inspiring baccalaureate sermon “was 
preached on Sunday, June 11, by Prof. E. Y. 
Hincks and the examinations oecupied most 
of Tuesday and Wednesday together with the 
anniversary of the Society of Inquiry, at which 
orations were delivered by Messrs. Pringle, 
McKinley, Long and §.C. Bartlett. The topic 
to which the alumni at their meeting devoted 
their attention was New Methods of Christian 
Work in City and Country, and three gradu- 
ates, who have distinguished themselves in 
particular fields, were pressed into service to 
tell their brethren the results of experimenta- 
tion. Rey. C. A. Dickinson answered with an 
emphatic negative the question, Is the institu- 
tional church secularizing religion? Rey. G. 
F. Kenngott particularized in reference to 
methods and organizations employed at the 
First Church, Lowell, and Rey. E. R. Smith of 
last year’s class described features of the work 
which the Maine band are carrying forward 
so energetically. This is the program of the 
addresses delivered at the anniversary, which, 
by the way, was the eighty-fifth of this ancient 
school: 

The Result of New Testament Criticism in 
Restoring the Perspective of Gospel Teaching, 
C, F. Brown. t 

The Relation of the Septuagint to the He- 
brew Text, C. F. Robinson. 

The Return to the Historic Christ, T. P. 
Berle. : 

The Divine Immanence in Man, F. E. Winn. 

The Industrial Necessity, More Leisure, 
More Motive, More Law, E. M. Fairchild. 

The Christian Idea of God, J. H. Ropes. 

Phillips Brooks’s Conception of the Chris- 
tian, F. H. Page. 

The graduates numbered thirteen, five of 
whom settle at once in New England. Two 
have accepted calls to churches -in Minnesota, 
and one, Mr. J. H. Ropes, a son of Librarian 
Ropes, goes abroad on the seminary fellow- 
ship for two years’ study. 

The tone of most of the examinations was 
gratifying to friends and alumni -of the 
school. There is an evident gain in the di- 


rection of definiteness of statement and a- 


desirable freedom of investigation prevails. 
So marked, in some instances, was the posi- 
tive yet broad temper of mind that it oc- 
casioned much favorable comment, in which 
even alumni of the stanchest conservative 
bias joined. In the examination in Profes- 
sor Smyth’s department a pleasing new de- 
parture was introduced in the form of essays 
prepared with a view to showing visiting 
ministers the possibility of using some of the 
material of ecclesiastical history as the basis 
of Sunday evening discourses. 

It is understood that both the visitors and 
the trustees examined with more than usual 


«»care into the teaching in the various depart- 


ments and had reason to be gratitied with 
the outcome. The board of examiners, too, 
consisting of Rev. Messrs. C. O. Day’ of 
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Brattleboro, Vt., G. A. Gordon of Boston, 
C. E. Cooledge of Collinsville, Ct., H. P. 
Dewey of Concord, N. H., Paul Van Dyke of 
Northampton and Rey. F. 8S. Adams of Read- 
ing, was equally well satisfied, as these ex- 
tracts from their report show: 


The students impress us as an earnest, stu- | 
dious and progressive body of Christian men. 
They are trained less in the memorizing of 
theological definitious and propositions than - 
in the habit of original reflection. We care- 
fully mark in connection with reasonable and 
defensible views of the character and struc- 
ture of the Bible the evident enthusiasm and 
scholarly progress in the study of Biblical 
theology, history and exegesis. We believe 
that the Bible was never more revered upon 
Andover Hill than today. 


Naturally the change in the professorship of 
homiletics was the overshadowing theme at 
the alumni dinner though several notes were 
struck whose bearing upon the recent impli- 
cation that the seminary is responsible for the 
Unitarianism of two of the graduates could 
not be mistaken. In the whole country there 
are few better masters of ceremonies at a feast 
than Dr.-D. T. Fiske, the president of-the 
board of trustees, who mingles the playful and 
serious elements in just proportions, as did 
the speakers who followed him. Dr. Fiske 
did not hesitate to say that trustees, visitors 
and teachers alike deplore the espousal of Uni- 
tarianism on the part of the young men al- 
luded to. He recalled the part Moses Stuart 
played in his day in opposing Channing and 
the rising tide of Unitarianism, and said that 
the Andover professors today were no less 
faithful to evangelical truth, giving to Christ 
not only the place ascribed to Him in the 
creed but exalting Him as Lord in the heart 
and life. So long as this is so he thought that 
there would be no wide departure from evan- 
gelical truth at Andover Seminary. 

President Smyth received an even warmer 
welcome than usual and spoke with much feel- 
ing, albeit the humorous element was not 
lacking. He referred with gratitude to the 
fact that President-elect Tuckeris still to shine 
in the New England firmament as a star of the 
first magnitude, and expressed his conviction 
that the seminary is to stand firm for the 
truth of Christ in the midst of all the eddies of 
modern thought. It is better for men to meet 
perplexing theological problems while in the 
seminary than to be confronted with them in 
later years when alone and removed from the 
help of sympathizing teachers. Cordial let- 
ters were read from Drs. Walker and Quint 
of the board of visitors, both of whom were 
obliged to leave town before the dinner. Dr. 
Walker expressed his belief that the seminary 
is doing, and will do another year, a work ap- 
proved of the churches and of the Lord. 

Hon. Joseph S. Ropes represented the trus- é 
tees, speaking with a force and fire that be- 
trayed a youthful heart, and following him 


_the new member of the board, Theodore M. 


Osborne of Salem, who succeeds the late Ed- 
ward Taylor, was introduced. 

Then came what Dr. Fiske felicitously 
termed the valedictory and salutatory from 
Professor Tucker and Professor-elect Pease. 
Dr. Tucker’s words were warm with apprecia- 
tion of what his life and work at Andover and 
the fellowship with his colleagues had been to 
him. Passing from the more personal strain 
he expressed his satisfaction that the Board 
of Visitors, as now constituted, was familiar- 
izing itself thoroughly with the institution. 
That ought to be its function, he thought, on 
the principle that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. The board has a 
higher mission than to be called in at a special 
emergency. As for the work of the school 
during these past years of strife it has gone on 
much more steadily than perhaps the public 
knows. While there has been fighting with- 
out the professors have devoted themselves to 
reconstructing! and developing the inner life — 
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- of the seminary, with the result that now the 
amount of subject matter and of the work is 
twice that covered when he assumed his chair 
thirteen years ago. He would take with him 
from Andover a new sense of the worth and 
possibility of humanity, and rejoiced that the 
human element is being injected into theology. 
It was well, in his opinion, that the strife of the 
last few years had had to do with purely spec- 
ulative questions, for with the heat of contro- 
versy thus allayed questions of fact and of 
criticism can be more calmly considered. 

Mr. Pease’s speech, finished, pertinent and 
earnest, so appreciative of the men who have 
preceded him in the chair which he is to fill 
and so modest in his deprecation of his abil- 
ity to follow them, confirmed the universal 
opinion that he is a fit man to succeed Dr. 
Tucker. After him Prof. C. M. Mead, once of 
Andover, now of Hartford, made a broad and 
fraternal utterance, expressing his conviction 
that there is a better way to protect truth than 
to institute heresy trials, and intimating his 
belief that it is time that we as a denomina- 
tion stood together. The other speakers were 
Rev. Messrs. G. A. Gordon, W. J. Batt and 
C. W. Holbrook of the Zulu mission. Then 
the company, after singing the doxology, dis- 
persed, the theologues to pack their trunks, 
the professors to the ball game and the visitors 
tojwend their way homeward, passing under 
the leafy elms and down the placid street, 
adorned every year with more and more evi- 
‘dences of the prosperity of Andover’s three 
schools. 

The next term opens Sept. 24 with an ad- 
dress by Professor Pease, which may take 
the form of an inaugural. He will devote 
himself to the department of homiletics, while 
the instruction in sociology is passed over to 
Professor Harris. Less Hebrew will be re- 
quired but more optional work will be offered. 
Professor Moore will lecture on Comparative 
Religions and will be assisted in his Hebrew 
classes by C. C. Torrey of’ the class of ’89. 
Professor Churchill will add to his own work 
a course of lectures to the seniors on homilet- 
ical sources in English literature. 4H. A. B. 

— 


COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Below is a list of the Commencement and anniversary 
_ days of the leading educational institutions. We shall 
be glad to be notified of additional dates or errors. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 28 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 29 
Brown, Providence, R. L., June 28 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 28 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 29 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 22 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 28 
Michigan, Ann or, Mich., June 29 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 28 
Union, Schnectady, N. Y., June 28 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., June 28 
eee Middletown, Ct., June 28 

ale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 


Notices. 
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Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 

areinserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the lane). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 26, 
10 A.M. Subject: The Fresh Air Fund of Boston—Its 
Origin, Growth and Present Work. Speaker, Rey. D. W. 
‘Waldron. 

AFTER June 30 the Friday morning prayer meeting in 
the rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
suspended until September. 


- MASSACHUSETTS. BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 


Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 


D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


STATE MEBTINGS. 
Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


_ BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY Sociery, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer amg 

WomAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life Inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 

| St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
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Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
cIpTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. ev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOcIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., pon esaca a House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago tl. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized; Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. wueregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
an W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President, 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Z’reasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may. be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CROSSMAN—HALL—In Cambridge, June 14, Eee Dr 
Alexander McKenzie, Fred A. Crossman of Provi- 
dence, R, I.,and Alice K,, daughter of Hon. J. M. W. 
Hall of Cambridge. 

FAIRBANK—CASKEY—In Morristown, N.J., June 14, 
Rey. Edward Fairbank, who is under appointment to 
India by the American Board, and Mary A. Caskey. 

FALLOWS—KITTREDGE-—In Roxbury, June 13, b 
Dr. A. H. Plumb, assisted by Bishop Fallows of Chi- 
cago, father of the groom, Edward H. Fallows of New 
York and Julia H. Kittredge. 
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MEAD—HARDY—In South Newbury, O., June 13, by, , 
Rey. D. A. Strong, assisted by Rev. lb. R. Latham, Rév. 
Elwell 0. Mead of Burton, 0., and Etta L. Haidy of 
South Newbury. 

POOLE—ROUNDS—In Portland, Me., June 14, Francis 
A, Poole of Peabody, Mass., and Marion K. Rounds of 
Portland. Mr. Poole graduated from Bangor, Semi- 
nary. this year and will preach at Sanford, Me. 

STONE—PUTNAM—In Hyde Park, June 15; by Reve - 
P. B. Davis, assisted by Rev. A. W. Archibald, D.D., 
no R. Stone and Alma H. Putnam,’ both of Hyde 

ark. . + ' ty 


Deaths. 


vee |S} 13.9) TOT Veta a! | 
(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a lines!’ The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


GANNETT—In Chicago, Ill., June 11, Rey. George Gan- 
nett, D. D., of Boston, late principal of Gannett Insti- 
tute, aged 73 yrs., 8 mos. 

SMITH—In Duluth, Minn., June 5, J. Porter Smith,. 
formerly of Hadley, Mass., aged 63 yrs. He was a 
graduate of Amherst College of the class of 1849. 

WHEELOCK—In Yonkers, N. Y., June 12, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Edward D. Harris, Catherine 
Brattle, widow of the late Hiram Wheelock of Boston, 
aged 83 years. 

WHITIN—In Whitinsville, June 4, William Halliday 
Whitin. 


For Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. TRAU, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘*I have ex- 
tensively used it in nervous prostration and kin- 
Oe eens and invariably obtained very good 
results.” 


= \ NY : 
|: \\ 
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\ WN Nez Nil | 
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ey 
Mr. Joseph Hemmerich 


An old soldier, came out of the War greatly 
enfeebled by Typhoid Fever, and after being 
in various hospitals the doctors discharged him 
as incurable with Consumption. He has 
been in poor health since, until he began to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Immediately his cough grew looser, night 
sweats ceased, and he regained good general 
health. He cordially recommends Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, especially to comrades inthe G. A. R. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure Habitual Constipation by 
restoring peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. - 


Three Ways. 


There are three ways to buy furniture. 
can go to the small dealer. 
has a few suits on exhibition. 
larger profits. 
thing is as represented. 

Secondly, you can go to the department store, where 
the furniture is thrown in somewhere between the calico 
and the restaurant Gepartment, or possibly it may be 
found jn the vicinity of the tinware or the horse equip- 
ment sections. 
have been declined by all regular furniture houses on ac- 


First, you 
His means are limited. He 

His small sales necessitate 
You get reliable goods, however. Every- 


Such stock as may be shown is likely to 


count of imperfections somewhere which only people versed in such goods can detect. 


Thirdly, there’s the Paine way. 


Furniture exclusively. 


Four acres of floor space for 


the proper display of thousands of pieces in richly carved, rare and beautiful woods, mounted 


with artistic brasses. 
And the prices, too. 


Here is a fair sample today. This massive Leather Library Chair, 


in solid quartered oak, full leather covered, for Libraries, Clubs, etc.—here at 


ONLY $21.00. 
Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The action of the New York banks in re- 
sorting to another issue of clearing house 
certificates has been forced by the sudden 
demand of Chicago and other Western money 
centers for about $20,000,000 cash. This de- 
mand was imperative. There was no way of 
escaping it. There was, moreover, every in- 
ducement for meeting it. A panic had begun 
at the West, but by these prompt shipments 
of currency from New York it has been 
allayed and today there is every prospect that 
the West will be able to go on with its liqui- 
dation, which will be severe and prolonged, 
without any extraordinary attending inci- 
dents. 

The drain upon the New York banks has, 
however, reduced their surplus reserve in a 
fortnight from nearly $25,000,000 to less than 
$10,000,000. And the Western demand, while 
somewhat reduced, is not yet fully over. A 
further depletion of the reserves is to be 
expected, and in addition there is the usual 
July demand for dividends aud interest to be 
provided for. .» 

In this emergency the banks will avail them- 
selves of clearing house certificates. These 
are notes, bearing interest, made by the clear- 
ing house banks jointly, and they serve as a 
species of currency between the banks. In 
fact, they are currency to all intents and pur- 
poses, as much as would be any bank notes. 
Hence it is that this action, an acknowledg- 
ment of severe stress in the money market, 
is taken as a relief measure and hailed with 
delight by Wall Street. 

There are indications that when Congress is 
called together it will not be to a mere consid- 
eration.of a repeal of the Sherman silver pur- 
chaseact. That repeal bids fair to be but the first 
act in a series having for their purpose a com- 
plete reconstruction of our currency system. 
In connection with a repeal of the Sherman 
act itis possible that Congress will be asked 
to enact laws that will take the Government 
out of the money market altogether, except 
as a coiner of gold and of subsidiary silver 
coins. A repeal of the legal tender act may 
be proposed. Certainly the business of issu- 
ing coin notes will be assailed. And in con- 
nection with this destructive legislation, hay- 
ing for its object the restoration of Govern- 
ment to its legitimate and simple functions of 
only coining the metals, there will likely be 
proposed many measures having for their ob- 
ject the establishment of a bank note curreney 
both State and national. It is too early yet 
to discuss these measures, in fact it is not 
certain that they will be all brought forward. 
But indications point that way. If the indi- 
cations are borne out how important will be 
the approaching meeting of Congress! The 
tariff is of minor consequence for the inoment 
compared with the possible advantages of 
establishing a note currency for this country 
in which the bad elements of the present cur- 
rency medley shall be eliminated. 


—> 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


Vacation services were discussed in Pilgrim Hall 
last Monday. Rey. D. D. Birnie of Allston, speak- 
ing on What Sball Our Churches Do During Vaca- 
tion? made a strong plea for open churches during 
the summer months. ,Not every one is able to leave 
the city and those who remain are the poorer people 

. who specially need the help and stimulus of the 
church. One of the evils of closed churches is the 
fact that the habit of church-going and prayer 
meeting attendance is broken up. 

Rey. G. S. Avery gave a stirring account of his 
Summer tent work. He began by saying that he 
was an evangelist and in former years found that 
by the first of June his work in churches must come 
to an end, until he conceived the idea of holding 
tent services in the summer among the small, spir- 
itually dead New England towns. The Sunday 
school of Kirk Street Church, Lowell, furnished 
him with his first tent, which will seat 365 people. 
He held his first services in Derry, N. H., and thirty- 


eight were converted there. He has since pitched 
his tent in various towns and villages in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine and has spent one season in Boston, 
where it was estimated he reached 1,000 people 
every night. Incidentally the speaker expressed 
his opinion that Boston needs a few tents and that 
some of the South End churches might unite in 
carrying a work of this sort. 

Mr. Avery believes in an attractive service with 
good singing, where people will find it easy to get 
in and easy to get out. He never goes to a com- 
munity without an invitation and he joins hands 
with the pastors and church workers in the towns 
he visits. In regard to his audiences he said the 
tent services attract a rabble, Catholiés and roughs 
of all sorts, who listen with attention, and he has 
never yet met with an insult or sign of disturbance. 
On the other hand, some of the most conservative 
people attend the meetings and receive help from 
them. He now has two tents which are clear of 
debt, but he needs $150 to carry on his summer’s 
campaign, for he hesitates to appeal to the poor 
country people for money. 

Rey. I. W. Sneath spoke on open air meetings, 
giving suggestions drawn from five seasons of prac- 
tical work in Cambridge. The pastors of the evan- 
gelical churches, aided by the Y. M.C. A., plan and 
carry on these simple evangelistic services in the 
commons or streets of the city. A platform, an 
organ and a good number of hymn slips are the 
only furnishings required. The meetings are adver- 
tised by handbills. In Cambridge immense audi- 
ences are gathered and afterwards an indoor meet- 
ing is held where from fifty to 150 people are reached 
and the fruits are gathered in. 

ge 

Amid the many voices that are calling Chris- 
tians to work I put in a very humble plea for 
doing nothing except waiting. We feed our 
souls by a wise passiveness. If there were 
more quiet abiding in the secret place of the 
Most High our ministers would be more fruit- 
ful and our churches more blessed.—Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren: 


ARE you nervous, are you all tired out, do you have 
that tired feeling or sick headache? You can be re- 
lieved of all these symptoms by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which gives nerve, mental and bodily strength 
and thoroughly purifies the blood. It also creates a 
good appetite, cures indigestion, heartburn and dys- 
pepsia. 


Hoop’s PILLS are easy to take, easy in action and 
sure in effect. 25 cents a box. 


Financial. 


You Are Losing 


iL. if your savings are earn- 


ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

1 Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
riease men the tivu Conyregationulist. 
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Financial. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 
each, 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


#%105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds, 


The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Cent, 


PER 
ANNUM. 


. 


Dividends 


PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital - = = $2,000,000 

Capital paid in 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 43 years. 


Paid Dividends of 77 per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
ek to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent- 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm acad pah le 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and reliable 
service and reasonable charges for selling Western real 
estate at its full market value. 

Correspondence solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
67 Mik Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Mortgages Collected. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


With a paid in capital of $650,000, and no obligations, 
solicits the collection of Mortgages and Bonds in the 
West, and the care, rental and sale of oe Estate. 

Write, or call at 


60 Devonshire Street, Hosta Mass. 
Charges Reasonable. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rary fans 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment -Co., Tacoma, Wn 


po HGUARANTEED 54! sx 


Company is offered at par. Suitable 

for large and small investments. 

Full information furnished by W. E. 
@Lown, Mills Building, New York, 


a 


ee 


by a lead- 


SANITARY PROTECTION is the 


best safeguard against all germ diseases. 


THE WEAKEST SPOT is 
Waste Pipes connecting, and with Wash Basins 
and Closets. 


in the 


Ordinary Fixtures utterly fail to give immu- 
nity from dangerous gases. 
shows how the highest known protection can be 
secured. 


Sanitas Man’f’g Co., 
SMITH GEANTHONY C0. -— - 


Our new pamphlet 


Proprietors. 


By to 54. Union Siteet, Boston. Branches at New York and, Chicago. 
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EDUCATION, 


—— Harvard University overseers have just 
elected Bishop John H. Vincent one of the 
preachers to the university for next year. 


— Miss Florence Bascom, daughter of Dr. 
John Bascom of Williams Uollege, received 
last week jhe first degree of Ph.D. conferred 
upon a woman by Johns Hopkins University. 


— The kindergarten training class con- 
nected with Chauncy Hall School, Boston, 
graduated thirty-six young ladies June 14, 
the principal address being made by Dr. EB. 
Winchester Donald. This is the department 
of which Miss Lucy Wheelock, one of the best 
authorities on kindergarten methods in the 
country, is principal. 

— The fowa Chautauqua Assembly at Col- 
fax Springs is to be held from July 6-16. 
Among the lecturers are Rev. Drs. Frank 
Russell of New York, F. D. Powers of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and A. A. Willetts of Dayton, 
O., Rey. E. M. Vittum of Grinnell, Prof. L. F. 
Parker of Iowa State University and Prof. 
I. F. Wood of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
and Mrs. B. T. Vincent will have charge of 
the Sunday school normal departments. 


— Knox College at its recent Commence- 
ment conferred its only honorary degree, that 
of M. A., on Eugene Field of Chicago. The 
baccalaureate was by President Bateman, who 
retires from that position but continues his 
connection with the institution as president 
emeritus. His successor, John H. Finley, who 
was installed during Commencement week, 
is said to be the youngest president in the 
land, having graduated from Knox in ’87. 
A member of the present senior class, yes 
Reece, won the prize offered by Professor Ely 
of Wisconsin for the best essay on Natural 
Monopolies. 


— Tabor College closed a successful year 
with one of the most interesting Commence- 
ments in its history. The baccalaureate was 
delivered on June 11 by President’ Brooks. 
Monday evening one of the best and largest 
entering classes for several years gave an 
exhibition. Three new professors will be 
added to the faculty next year, viz., Prof. 
T. P. Hall, Ph. D., from Clark University, as 
head master of science, Rev. C. H. Polhemus, 
A. M., of Rutgers College and lately pastor at 
Hopewell, N. Y., who takes the chair of Greek 
and German, and Miss Mabel B. Main, a grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, as teacher of piano. 


— Drury College, Springfield, Mo., gradu- 
ated a class of nine at its Commencement, 
June15. The attendance for the year has been 
larger than ever before. The trustees are 


making every effort to secure the endowment |, 


of $200,000, of which Dr. D. K. Pearsons prom- 
ises $50,000. The work is most difficult, for 
‘only two years ago a debt of $44,000 was raised, 
almost entirely within the State, and last year 
about $5,000 was raised in Springfield alone to 
finish Stone Chapel. An earnest call has been 
extended to Rev. J. H. George, D.D., of the 


First Church, St. Louis, to accept the vacant 


presidency. He has marked fitness to become 
its leader in this crisis, and it is hoped that 
the church of which he is so successful a pas- 
tor will consent to release him for this broad 
work of Christian education in the Southwest. 


-— To see Kimball Union Academy at its 
best one should have visited Meriden, N. H., 
the past week and attended the Commence- 
ment exercises. Richards Hall, with its new 
coating of paint, is a great addition to the 
hill and furnishes ample accommodations to 
visiting friends. The exercises began on Sun- 
day, June 11, with a sermon by Rev. 8S. C. 
Bartlett, D.D., of Dartmouth. Besides the 
numerous and successful social and musical 
features of the week an instructive lecture 
was delivered by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on 
Wendell Phillips and his times. The grad- 
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nating class numbers’ twenty-five, of whom 
nine will enter Dartmouth. Richards Hall is 
to be opened as a hotel during July and Au- 
gust in the interests of the academy. If you 
wish to renew your old schoolday associations 
and enjoy the beautiful, Meriden offers many 
attractions to summer visitors. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 
REV. EDWARD PAYSON THWING, D.D. 


Dr. Thwing was born in Ware, Mass., Aug. 25, 1830, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1855\and at An- 
dover Seminary in 1858. He held pastorates at Port- 
land and Westbrook, Me., and Quincy, Mass. For 
the last eighteen years or more his residence has 
been in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was for several 
years professor of sacred rhetoric in the Free Col- 
lege which Dr. Talmage for some time sustained, 
and from 1876 to 1879 was acting pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant in that city. He has more 
recently been deeply interested in Christian work in 
China, especially in the establishment of medical 
missions. He has made repeated visits to that 
country and it was at Canton that he died. The 
news of his death reached his friends at home just 
as his classmates at Andover were celebrating their 
thirty-fifth anniversary. 


MEssks. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S TRIPS TO THE 
WORLD’s FAIR.—There are many excursions to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition advertised, but the 
most comprehensive scheme is the one presented 
by the experienced and successful firm of Raymond 
& Whitcomb. A special train of vestibuled Pull- 
man palace cars leaves the East every day except 
Sunday and lands its passengers only one block 
distant from one of the largest and best appointed 
hotels in Chicago, built expressly for Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb’s exclusive use. Over 2,000 per- 
sons availed themselves of these advantages in 
May,and June will make a still larger showing. 
The impression has in some way or other got 
abroad that all the lists are full. This is not the 
case, and there are numerous dates in July and 
August still open to the public. 


iar MEE CO, * 


Fourteen-Hour Wives 
of Eight-Hour Men, need 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST.saves time, strength, patience 


wo 
vi Roofing may be ey gpplied by unskilled hee, 
Z It is tnore durable than tin and cosis eboui onehall as much. © Hibs 
1 has been muse lor thirty hive years bymoay well known manu- “Ce : 
Jacturers and large corporations throughout the United States, 


SAMPLES, PRICES 8 FURNISHED ON APPLICATAON ‘ 
NEW YORK - 
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The Best 
Thing in 
my 
la z! 


Milk Pails 
is Pearline 
You get 
them clean- 
er, and with 
less work 
and. fu ss, 
than with 

anything 
else youcan 
use, It saves 
so muchthatit’s 
cheaper than the commonest 
stuff can be. Proof—the larg- 
est dairies and dealers use 
Pearline. Some women are 
afraid of Pearline—they think 
that where cleaning is made so 
easy, there must be some harm 
to the thing washed. Pearline 
can’t hurt milk pails, anyway. 
And it can’t hurt the finest 
lace or the softest hands, any 


more than it hurts milk pails. 
389 JAMES PYLE, New York 


KANSAS LANDS SOLD. 


If you own lands in “Kansas and want a reliable 
agent call upon or write to 


The City Real Estate TrustCo. 


Capital paid in, $650,000. 


60 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, 


and money. 


Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
CHICAGO, 


St. Louis, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 


VYERSEY CITY * CHICAGO: 
_) PUUADELEHIA SY BOSTON ATLANTA, 
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¢Platt’s Chlorides. 


gan SAMARRUARREREREBUUUUEBUUOUUAAYG? 


AY 


MAAAAAANS 


attsChloride 


sbewareny: sihsnuleLolant uesoent 


Eats Chlorides 


To ‘look their best” 
tight of all women. 

Face blemishes are unnatural. 

A smooth skin, free from 
pimples or oiliness, is a charm 
and a delight. 

Nearly all toilet powders 
finally destroy the beauty of 
the skin. 


@niort Powder 


marvelous skin healer. 

It removes the irritating causes 

that roughen and disfigure the 
face. 

It nourishes the skin in a 

natural way, and before many 


days your face is free from 
all blemish. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion 


is the 


Whether quaffed 
from a vessel of || 
tin, glass or gold; 

{ There’snothingso 4 
good for the young 
or the old—as 


Hires’ 


Root Beer} 3 


A delicious, health- > 
giving, thirst-satis- 
fying beverage. 

| temperance drink for 
, temperance people. 


} A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. = 


R WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects, 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these forments. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 


BOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Ss BTC) only by 
Robert Low's Son Lta..1> Certar St, NY. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE AND ITS NEW 
PRESIDENT. 


Commencement week at Jacksonville this 
year embraced several interesting events in 
addition to the usual exercises, chief among 
them being the inauguration of the new presi- 
dent, Dr. John E. Bradley. At the junior 
exhibition the prizes were sharply contested, 
as the winner of the first prize becomes the 
representative of the college in the intercol- 
legiate contests next fall. The field day sports 
were witnessed by a vast concourse of people 
from all the region around. Another excep- 
tional feature was the celebration of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the Sigma Phi Literary Soci- 
ety, at which Dr. J. M. Sturtevant of Gales- 
burg delivered the oration. The banquet in 
the evening was attended by many eminent 
men, and on this occasion the undergraduate 
members of the society presented its badge to 
Dr. Thomas K. Beecher. of Elmira, N. Y., and 
Dr. Samuel Willard of Chicago, its founders. 
The affectionate words of these veterans to the 
young men were impressive. The baccalau- 
reate, June 4, was preached by Dr. G. H. 
Wells of Minneapolis, who prefaced his ser- 
mon with personal allusions to his early 
associations with Illinois College and his later 
interest in its new president, formerly a be- 
loved office bearer in his church. 

On Thursday a platform and canopy were 
erected under the magnificent trees on the 
campus and seats provided for a great gather- 
ing at the inauguration exercises, at which 
Hon. E. P. Kirby presided. Addresses were 
made by Hon. Charles Ridgely of Springfield, 
Ill., on behalf of the trustees ; by Prof. Harvey 
W. Milligan, on behalf of the faculty; by E.G. 
Baldwin, on behalf of the students; and Rey. 
Dr. T. K. Beecher of Elmira, on behalf of the 
alumni. The inaugural address, by Dr. Brad- 
ley, was on the work of the American college 
and was a vigorous discussion of some of the 
leading educational questions of the day. The 
alumni dinner afforded the usual opportunity 
for good fellowship and in the evening Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bradley gave a reception at 
their residence, which was largely attended. 

The college abstained from conferring hono- 
rary degrees but gave to Joseph R. Harker, 
newly appointed president of Illinois Female 
College, the degree of Ph.D., for scholastic 
and literary work. The preparatory depart- 
ment, Whipple Academy, graduated twenty- 
seven, the largest class in its history, most of 
whom will enter the freshman class of the 
college next year. XK. 


ONE WAY OF KNowiING.—There is an old proverb: 
* You can judge the size of the lion by his claw.” 
In the same way you can form some idea of the 


tremendous bargains at Paine’s Furniture Ware-, 


rooms on Canal Street this spring by the single 
instance in today’s paper, of a great leather library 
chair, in solid quartered oak, extra size, for libraries, 
clubs, etc., at only $21.. Such prices have never be- 
fore been known in this city. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK?—A beverage for the 
summer months must, first of all, be absolutely pure 
and non-alcoholic. It should possess a médicinal 
element to counteract the effects of the heat and 
keep the blood pure and the stomach healthful. In 
order to be palatable and refreshing it should be 
sparkling and effervescent. Last, but not least, 1t 
must be economical and within the reach of all. A 
beverage that fully meets all of the above require- 
ments and one that is entitled to more than passing 
mention is Hires’ Rootbeer, manufactured by the 
Charles E. Hires Co. of Philadelphia. This prepa- 
ration has been analyzed by the highest authorities 
and pronounced by them to be free trom any dele- 
terious substance and absolutely* non-alcoholic, 
while all physicians acknowledge its health-giving 
qualities. It has a delicious, appetizing flavor, is 
full of snap, sparkle and efféryescence and is with- 
out a peer asa refreshment. A package, costing 25 
cents at the grocer’s or druggist’s, will make five 
gallons of this great temperance drink. 


Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 


Perfect Order. 


AYER’S 
‘CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 


Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


HEitective 
BABYS BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every ator? eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eezemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 

rest and sleep, and point to a 
4 permanent and economical (be- 
cause most speedy) cure wher 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, ut- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
“* All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


3©@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY § by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
\, lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
}) )} Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
Instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 


000080000008 
Patient suffering@ 


is no virtue if there 
be a remedy. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


positively cure. Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 
Sick Headache. Why 

endure conta 
Martyrdom? ra 


0000860 : 


ie TRIGOPHEROUS 
 HAIRAY SKIN. 


y 
f (ise An elegant dressing, Prevents 


pbalduess, gray hair. and dandruff, 

Y tr} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
La Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


sprains, All druggists or by mail50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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DR. HERRON INAUGURATED AT 
GRINNELL. 


The most significant event of Commence- 
ment Week at Lowa College was the inaugu- 
ration of Rev. G. D. Herron, D.D., in the 
newly endowed chair of applied Christianity. 
This is the first professorship of the kind es- 
ta! lished in an American college. It is filled 
bs aman already widely known on both sides 
of the ocean for his burning words in vindica- 
tion of Christ’s authority on earth as well as 
in heaven, as expressed in The Larger Christ 
and a Plea for the Cross. He comes to Iowa 
College from choice, having had many tempt- 
ing offers in other parts of the country for 
both pastoral and collegiate work. The friends 
of Iowa College see in this event a prophecy 
that the institution is destined in the near 
future to become a center of earnest study 
and practical effort for the solving of the 
great religious and social problems that are 
forced upon this generation. 

The inaugural address was based upon the 
words of Paul, ‘‘ For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jgeus 
Christ.’ It was an earnest appeal to all the 
followers of Jesus Christ to make him a king 
in reality in all the affairs of earth, to give 
Him the dominion in religion, business and 
social relations and acknowledge that the 
world belongs to Him alone. The venerable 
Dr. A. B, Robbins, one of the original Iowa 
Band, was present to add his blessing. Prayer 
was offered by Rey. J. L. Hill, D. D., of Med- 
ford, Mass., whose sainted father, also one of 
the band, contributed the first ‘dollar to lowa 
College. This gave President Gates the op- 
portunity to call attention to the fact that the 
founders of the college put Christ on its seal, 
so that the word has been stampéd on every 
official document of the institution. 4 

The “ Retreat,’ which was inaugurated at 
Grinnell last year by Dr. Herron, will be 
attended this season. by an increased number 
of ministers representing different denomina- 
tions. A leading business man of lowa—not 
a Congregationalist, but trustee of a college 
and of a theological seminary, both under con- 
trol of another denomination—has offered Mr, 
Herron $500 a year to defray the expenses of 
the ‘‘ Retreat.” This is an illustration of the 
deep impression which his message is making 
upon those that come under his influence. It 
is hoped that other rich men will see in this 
an opportunity to invest their money in the 
service of the Lord. Iowa College is weak 
financially. Its friends are praying for an 
endowment sufficient to put all the depart- 
ments on a firm basis that it may become a 
stronghold of evangelical learning and an 
interpreter of Christ to pastors and people. 

The graduating class numbered forty. The 
address before the Y. M.C. A., by Rey. M. L. 
Williston, was characterized by elegance of 
diction and richness of thought. Rev. B. Fay 
Mills received the degree of doctor of divinity. 


E, M. V. 
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OBERLIN’S PRESSING NEEDS, 


No American college is better known than Ober- 
lin. It was the pioneer in admitting women to an 
education equal in all respects to that of men; it 
was the first college to extend a hand to “our 


brother in black” in his struggle for better and 


nobler things; and it was founded and bamed as an 
embodiment of the helping hand extended “in His 
name.” — 

Today it has in round numbers 1,500 students, but 
it is sadly cramped in many ways. With 700 young 
men to provide physical training for, it has a poor 
structure (built by the students), seventy-five by 
twenty-five feet, with no ventilation but that of the 
doors and windows, no bathing facilities and almost 
no lockers, while the young and enthusiastic direc- 
tor, a graduate of the New York Medical School, is 
doing splendid work in spite of the drawbacks. For 
lack of a scientific building the beautiful Spear 
Library has to do double duty and biological odors 


permeate the reading-room. The chemical depart- 


ment, from its old and poor quarters, looks at Pe- 
ters Hall on the one side and Warner Hall on the 
other, both superb specimens of educational build- 
ings, one of which is devoted to the languages and 
mathematics and the other to the conservatory. 

The college is growing and has developed wonder- 
fully in the past five years, but it needs more build- 
ings and, above all, more endowment. Must the 
trustees call a halt for lack of means? Must the 
development of the last five years be lost, or will 
the one-half million of dollars needed to meet the 
new demands be raised? are vital questions which 
the near future must answer. 

<a 

If you care to give your class a word directly 
from me say to them that they will find it 
well throughout life never to trouble them- 
selves about what they ought not to do but 
about what they ought todo. The condemna- 
tion given from the judgment throne is all for 
the wndones and not for the dones. People are 
perpetually afraid of doing wrong, but unless 
they are doing its reverse energetically they 
do it all day long, and the degree does not 
matter.—Ruskin to a Bible class teacher. 


Too many to print; that is why we never use 
testimonials in our advertising. We are constantly 
receiving them from all parts of the world. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant’s food. Grocers and druggists. 


T Eee to Take ‘Care of 
. Leather” and patent 
lambskin-with-wool-on swob, 
both free at the store. 


Vacuum Leather Oil is the 
care-taker; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil airs 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 
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Do You Know 


That the Whiting Paper Co. of Holyoke 


Are the largest manu- 
facturers of fine sta- 
\ tionery in the world? 
\\ The reason is because 
(| their papers are abso- 
i Intely the highest 
, fj} grade and are made in 
so large a variety that 
the most refined and 

: exacting tastes cannot 
failto besuited. Have you tried these papers ? 
Ask your dealer to show you their samples; if 
he does not have them tell him to write to us. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 

Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
perfection of shape, and in their high 
standard of excellence. The coraline 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable. 

The corsets are light in weight, and 
are made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
.ong waists, short waists, slim figures 
and stout figures. 

Price, from one to five dollars each. 


Sold everywhere. 
WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago 


The Perfection = = 
of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 


MAGE 


RANGES & — 


rIEATERS 


Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at the last three Exhibitiéns 


of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association where shown. 


No other makers of 


STOVES OR FURNACES ever received such CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT. - 


Careful Preparation 
of Food 


Is unavailing without the aid of a 
good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur- * 
ated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends the 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. 


| ash 
i 


THE MACEE 
wee ©oOSton Heater 
MYSTIC FURNACE 


For heating with warm air only, or 
in COMBINATION with HOT 
WATER, IS EVERYWHERE 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We 
GUARANTEE it to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular tf 
properly arranged and used, 


- MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS? 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO),,, o5vstee'sr, Naw Yous; 86 Lane Si, GntoAco. 


. 
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Stbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Leport. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Your Wife’s Watch 


ought to be equal to yours; at least. 


Her minutes cost her more than 
yours and bring her less. You see 
that at dinner time, at supper time, 
at breakfast time, and—well, all 
the time. Haven’t you learned her 
needs? She needs a watch that 
she can risk anywhere ; accurate, 
stylish and genuine—and not ex- 
pensive: the new, quick-winding 
Waterbury. -Handsome as a hun- 
dred dollar watch, though it costs 
only $15 down to $4. 

It is cased in gold, filled, coin-sil- 

ver, etc. It is stem-winding 

and setting, a jeweled move- 

ment. It may save a costlier 


one. Every jeweler keeps 
this watch in all styles. 42 


IGYEL TO ANY BOY OR GIRL FREE 
under 18 years of age who will work for 


usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED, 
(GRA co west QUINCY ST.,CHICAGO, ILL. ARE? 


Send this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO., 
— 


— 


\ JE.Manufacture Fine 
RODS, REELS FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK, 


and 
other 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“ Ohubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
‘Congregationaltst.° POST MILLS, VT. 


Congregationalist. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN* 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION : 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department... Nothing remains 
unfinished. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Mr. Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our 
parties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the 
best class, only four stories in bight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition groun¢s and exposed to the Lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed ata special station 
only a single block distant and an entrance to the Ex- 
position grounds is directly opposite the hote), while 
others are nearat hand. All water used for drink- 
ing and cooking purposes is distilled and ab- 
solutely pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is 
also supplied, 

Daily special trains from the East. made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, an early registration, however, being in all 
cases advisable: 

June 28 and 29, 

July §, 6,8, 11, 12*, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 25, 26*, 27 and 29. 


August 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11*, 12, 15, 16, 17, 19, 23, 25, 26 
and 29, 

* July 12 and 26 and August 11 give two weeks’ sojourn 
in Chicago. 


Colorado Tours: Four remaining excurs’ons to the 
most famous Rocky Mountain resorts, July 17, August 
28, September 11, and October 9. 


Summer Alaska Trips: 
July 8 and 22. 


Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: Two 39-day excursions, July 10 and August 7. 


Park: A 27-day tour, 


Two 56-day excursions, 


Yellowstone National 
August 30. 


Yellowstone National Park and California: 
Tour of 72 days, August 30. 


Each of the above parties will have a week at the 
World’s Fair, 

Ten Summer and Autumn Tours to Eastern 
Resorts in July, August and September. 

(> Send for desciiptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
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WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
9 7 buys a $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
’ prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
, design and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 
S& Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3 
) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 


GREER 
VU. 


3 
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Columbias 

There is something about Co- 
lumbias different from all other 
bicycles—it is superlative quality 
_—The Columbia guarantee is as 
good as gold. : 


Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail fortwotwo-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hart- 
ford. 
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Chandler & Co. 


White Parasols. 


Attention is invited to our large line of 
these goods in TAFFETA, SURAH, 
LACE AND CHIFFON. Some specially 
handsome pieces with Dresden handles. 


Traveling Shawls. 


Ladies going West will find a wrap of 
some kind indispensable. We have a | 
large line of these goods at $5 to $15. 

MEDIUM WEIGHT SHAWLS, $3.50 to $5 

EVENING SHAWLS, $1.50 to $5. 

BATH ROBES, for summer use, $2.50 to $5 

Handsome Patterns Turkish Toweling. 


Summer Gloves. 


KID DRIVING GAUNTLETS, $1.50. 

WHITE CHAMOIS BIARRITZ, warranted 
to wash, $1.00. 

LISLE THREAD, smooth finish gauze, 
35¢., colors and black. 


Men’s Underwear. 


We have open this week a line of MEN’S 
GAUZE MERINO UNDERSHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS at 50c. each. Specially good 
value. 


Chandler & Co., Winter St. 


Boston. 


et 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER ie Liberty St , New York. 

EEADQUARTERS, (186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


CAN YOU SELL BICYCLES? 


NN ee 


Remington 
Bicycles 
5 ,are 


Up to Date. 


Six patterns. Weights, 20 to 44 pounds. 
Prices $100 to $145. Responsible 
agents wanted, 


Send for Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. — 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, D.D. 


ee predecessors have been trying to think out the problems of the physical’ world; they have 
left to us the endeavor to think out the problems of the human world. ... The great con- 
structive force which we are taking over from the results of physical science, and which we are try- 
ing to apply to the problems of humanity, is the sense of the organic, which, as we transfer it to 
things human, becomes the consciousness of a vital unity. ... Equality is not the thing we want, for, 
‘in the nature of things, we cannot have it. .We want the possible and real. What we mean, when we 
say equality, is unity. .... The old idea of working for men is being modified by the larger principle 
Sof identification with them. ... It is the sufficient idea which delivers and saves. It is great working 
ideas which make great men possible, which may make them unnecessary. What man is the equiva- 


lent of the new conception of humanity which is now at work reconstructing society, governments, 


the church?—T7he New Movement in Humanity from Liberty to Unity, Harvard, 1892, Phi Beta Kappa 
Address by Professor Tucker. 
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y it \ KERS" Rin FE LL 
gum, Soll i THE Buys 
Cc 
Catalogue wan abonioctimontaie Prices and terms FREE 
TN) JFAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1296 
(=a HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 4 1, S 
MENEELY & CO., |ee5o BES? 
WEST-TROY, N.Y.le612-ME7AL. 
Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
vHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
CHIMES 
& PAGS 
PUR e or! 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 
SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATINGS vit itistins 
COMMUNION TABLES, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 
i 108 E. 16th St. 
Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 1°%¥. 16th st. 
- THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
request so to do. 
Chureh Cushio 
Ostermoor & Co.. 118 Euzabeth st « 
Wf 0., New York, N.Y. 


Church Equipment. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO- 
HOOL.FIRE ALAF.M @¢ 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
BLAKE RELL O@O., Boston, Maas. 
EST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling, 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 
HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rove St., New York. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Beflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
= 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


MERSON Pl 
St 60.000 SOLD eZ 


43 i SWEET 
YEARS i al TONED. 
ea 
BEFORE | cess SOLD 
THE } ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co. 


{16 BOYLSTON BPs 92 FIFTH AVE,, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
#3.00. If payment is delayed, %3.50. 


Clubs—of Two, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
#5.00—Of THREE, including at least rwO NEW subscrib- 
bers, $6.00—of Fivk, including at least THREE NEW 
subscribers, $10.00—of F1iVE, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00, 

Receipts for subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
scriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—In requestinga change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. Z 

Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. : 

Bemit by Money Order, Check or Draft. “Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 


Advertising Rates.—2 cents pet agate ne each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. bis 2 
READING Novices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net 


W:'L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per nsertion. Post office ad- 
uresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


World’s Fair Guests.—I still have open dates fér 
rooms in my own home Quiet, safe locality, conven- 
ient to fair grounds. $1.50 per day each room. Rev. G. 
S. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave.; Englewood, Ill, 


Position as Organist Wanted.—A young man whe 
has studied with some of the best musicians in New 
England, to whom he is permitted to refer, desires’a 
position as organist. Address P. O. Box 98, Andover, Ct. 


Wanted.—By a young lady a position as nurse-goy- 


erness in family with two or three children. Willing to . 


do sewing and make herself generally useful. Country 
or seashore preferred. Aduress P. O. Box 336, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welles. 
but away trom dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave.,. 
Englewood, Chicago, 

World’s Fair Rooms.—Three good rooms at my 
home, 23 miles from grounds. Quick transit: steam, 
elevated or cable cars. Rates very reasonable—$l and 


upward according to location. George M. Herrick, 4234. 
Champlain Ave., Chicago, or 22 Cong’l House, Boston, 


A 


Convenient 
Binder For the sik tea A 


Why not preserve your papers? 


i size. Iding 13 numbers. 
Two sizes. 5 Size Bnei ite ue tt, 
Pa | Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
7 BP RReTNN & TIET 90,, | Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. and E, India Tin. 


78. A 

CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
\ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 

Best Work & Satisfaction Quaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
. to sellC A RPETS foruse 
\ ‘ in CHURCHES at man- 
\. ufacturers’ prices. We 

iI solicit correspondence, 


HN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


; Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, esviSon'se., Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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29 June 1893 


Only 15 minutes from grounds. | 


29 June 18938 


THREE WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 
SMITH. 


Smith College this yeaz, for the first time, 
condensed its Commencement program to the 
extent of bringing all the exercises within the 


_ limits of the early days of the week, so that 


by Tuesday noon the students and visitors 
were free to leave for their homes. The social 
and amusemental features are increasingly 
prominent. The grounds are especially well 
adapted for out-of-door festivities, and at the 
reception on Monday evening, when lit up by 
hundreds of Japanese lanterns, the scene re- 
sembled fairyland. i 
President Seelye’s baccalaureate dealt with 
the dual relation of Christ to the world as Son 
of Man and Son of God. The Commencement 
orator, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, made a tren- 
chant deliverance on Realism in Literature 
versus Romanticism, championing the former 
and eulogizing Howells as one of its masters 
and satirizing to some extent Dickens and 
Scott as representatives of the romantic 
school. His address was keenly enjoyed, de- 
Spite considerable dissent from its positions. 
The rapid growth of this college may be in- 
ferred from the statement that, though this 
was but the fifteenth Commencement, the 
graduating class numbered 127, of whom sixty- 
one were in the classical and fifty in the liter- 
ary course. A graceful exhibition of intercol- 
legiate courtesies was the conferring of the 


degree of M. A. upon Miss Louisa F. Cowles. 


of Mount Holyoke College. The class of ’83 
rallied over thirty of its members at its decen- 
nial reunion, to which the husbands, after pass- 
ing a suitable examination, were admitted. 


WELLESLEY. 


A significant event at the Wellesley Com- 
mencement, June 20, was the announcement 
at the alumnze dinner, amid vociferous cheers, 
that President Helen A. Shafer had received 
the degree of LL.D. from. Oberlin, her alma 
mater. Maria Mitchell was the first. woman 
in America to be honored with this degree, 
and Miss Shafer is said to ‘be the second. The 
exercises in the afternoon demonstrated anew 
the pressing need of a larger chapel, and the 
demand for anew gymnasium is even stronger. 
After the faculty and the 127 graduates, with 
their parents and friends, had taken their 
places and the members of the Beethoven So- 
ciety had been squeezed into the small space 
in the rear of the platform there was little 
room left for the hundreds who patiently 
waited outside. This detracted nothing, how- 
ever, from the quality of the exercises but 
simply illustrated the growth and prosperity 
of the college. The address by President G. 
Stanley. Hall of Clark University was replete 
with originality and force, the general theme 
being the hygiene and physiology of the feel- 
ings and emotions, The music, under the. di- 
rection of Prof. Je W. Hill, was ‘exceptionally 
fine. The Scriptures were read, as usual, 
from Melancthon’s Bible, and prayer wag of- 
fered: by Dr. P.S. Moxom.. Fifty-five of the 
graduates received the degree of B. A., the 
same number the degree of B.S., thirteen were 
made master of arts, three graduated from the 
school of music and ‘one from the school of 
art. At the Commencement dinner Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie spoke urgently of the neces- 
sity for additional endowments and of the 
irreparable loss which the college has. sus- 
tained recently in the death of three trustees, 
Bishop Brooks, Prof. E. N. Horsford and Mrs. 
H. B. Goodwin. 


MT. HOLYOKE, 


Mary Lyon’s school has now discarded alto- 
gether the appellation seminary and glories in 


its elevation to full collegiaterank. Theclass 


which graduated last week included the last 
representatives of the double seminary and 
college course, and some of them in order to 
take the college degree have spent five years 
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at the school. There is untversal rejoicing 
among both the students and alumne that 
this forward step has been taken and that the 
name of the institution now indicates its 
proper rank. It means much to the school 
every way and already signs are not wanting 
that the change is to carry in its train a larger 
liberty for the students, a broadening of scope 
and acloser relation to the life of the world. 
The atmosphere today is in many respects like 
that of its neighbor over the river—Smith— 
though Mt. Holyoke will continue to exalt 
those ideals and to stand for those things 
which have made her great. 


One evidence of the growing prevalence of 
the modern spirit is the larger number of dis- 
tinctively social events in connection with 
anniversary week. Concerts, promenades— 
minus dancing—and afternoon teas diversify 
the more intellectual attractions. The alum- 
ne return in large numbers and with una- 
bated enthusiasm for their alma mater. Twen- 
ty-one members of the class of ’68 were at 
their class reunion. The handsome new sci- 
ence building rapidly approaching comple- 
tion is a source of much satisfaction and 
will furnish greatly needed relief for eclass- 
room and laboratory work. The two new 
members of the board of trustees are Wil- 
liam Skinner of Holyoke and Henry S. Lee 
of Springfield, and these three representa- 
tives of the alumnez, Miss Sarah P. Eastman 
of Wellesley, Mrs. Michael Burnham of Spring- 
field and Miss Charlotte Morrill of Brooklyn, 
were also elected to membership. The bacca- 
laureate was preached by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and the orator on Commencement Day was 
President C. D. Hartranft. There were forty- 
two graduates. 


Graduation 
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UNNY=SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. — 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 

%30.00 per 100. | Add 5e. per copy if ordered by mail. 

__ Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 

16 £. 9th St.,New ork. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 


ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents, ‘SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’? by Geo. F. Rootand U. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price 31.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS’’ Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. *“‘THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
every thingin the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
WASITOR”’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OLNCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


CRIBBLING PAPE 


Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 

size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 

pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high. THOMAS TODD Beacon Press 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Mementos 


For School chil- 
dren, Business and 


pee RN te 


Parian Statuary. 


- By steamer ‘“‘ Pavonia’’ we have landed English Parian, adding to our Parian Department, 
busts and statuettes of the following Poets, Musical Composers and Statesmen: 


Longfellow, Sumner, Holmes, Milton, Garfield, 
Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland, Beethoven, 
Goy. Andrew, Gladstone, Cobden, Bright, Collyer, 
Mendelssohn, Emerson, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Handel, Shakespeare, Goethe, 


Wagner, Haydn, Mozart, Tennyson, 


Schiller, Phillips, and others. 


Costing, from $3 to $25 each. 


Also mythical subjects in the following: 


Clytie, Flora, Lesbia, Una, Juno, Jupiter, Ariadne, Aurora, ete. 


Parian is practically unglazed China and can be washed always to look as new. | 
This composition was declared by Mr. Gibson, R. A., the eminent sculptor, to be decidedly 


the best material next to marble. 


We invite attention also to our stock of Rogers Groups. Having been appointed 
to represent the manufacturer of Rogers statuary in Boston, we invite those seeking com- 
plimentary gift pieces to the above department. ‘ ; ; 

The new subjects are ‘ Columbus,” ‘‘ Faust,’ ‘“Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ First Ride,” 


“Othello,” ‘‘Shylock,” ete. 


In the Glass Department will be seen new designs in Gilded Vienna Glass, as well as 


Domestie Cut Glass. 


On the main floor will be seen new Jardiniéres and Piazza Seats, from Burmantoft, 


Minton and Canton China. 


In the Dinner Set Department will be seen the largest variety of decorated stock pat- 
terns, which can always be matched, and from the low cost set at $8 up to the costly deco- 


rations at $800. : 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China and Class Merchants 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


(Chicago Office, Masonic Temple, 2d floor.) 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, Ho. 048, 


K> FALCON 


26 John St., N. Y. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STRERT, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 


Te FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK Co. 
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Educational. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO, ST. THOMAS. 


. ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL= 
lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine Art, Elocution, etc. 60 
page illustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


MAINE. 
MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H, E. DOUGLASS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETIt- 


inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music’ 
and Elocution, A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEI1Y, 

Meriden, N. HW. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ $100 plan.” Send forcatalogue. Thefall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


CuM- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms 4500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER, 
Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND [MILITARY ACADEITY 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
Buewces. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 

aster, 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s Seas and _ receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Art and Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rev. M. 
R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG | 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1898. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

eens to Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
iny the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. F.D. LANE, Professor 0! Mathematics, 
j Ashburnham Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6th year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Gertiticate admits to various col eges. 
ith THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM, 
DORMITORY, rooms en suate, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary, Resident 
trained nurse. 
DINING ee Koacetb ie! in beauty structure, 
uiuldings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIN, A. M., Prin., Woreedien, Mass, 


NEW YorRK, Fr. EDWARD. 

COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Et. Edward, N. ¥. For Young Women. 36th 
ear Sept. 26. Six courses and Prep. Music, Art 
Elocution, Physical Culture. Jos. ©, KING, D. D. 


NEW YORK. 
New YORK, NEw York. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, ~- 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N. ¥Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


$600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

Almost all parents agree on one mistake; that is, in 
keepiog their boys at home till too late. An amiable 
mistake. 

My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


OHIO. ? 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OFIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


“Everybody's ” 
Books. 


Everybody’s Book of Correct Conduct: 
Being Hints for Every-Day Life. By 
Lady M. Couin and M. FrencH-SHELDON, 
Square 16mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents, 


Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopedia 
Of Things Worth Knowing, Things Diffi- 
cult to Remember and Tables of Refer- 
ence. By ELI BATES SHELDON. Square 
16mo, cloth, oramental, 75 cents. 


Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. 
By CHARLES NISBET and Don LEmon. 
Révised and edited. Square 16mo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


(Ge For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


WE publish the best Books for 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON [iLITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. The president of a bank, the 
minister of a chureh and a leading merchant unit- 
ing in the recommendation of a worthy boy may se- 
cure for him here a valuable scholarship. Address 
Mr. H. N. HILLS, Treasurer, 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. All Courses require four 
years of BO a ed with Greek or Modern Lan- 
uages. wenty-five professors. Elective system. 
66 single-term courses. Post-Graduate courses. 
Tuition #40 a year. 14 tine buildings. Vigorous lit- 
erary societies. Successful athletics. Best musical 
advantges. Chemical, zodlogical and botanical lab- 
oratories, 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges and scientific schools. 21 in- 
structors. 550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Literary societies. Trained 
gymnasium directors. Opens Sept. 20. 200 page cat- 
ahogzue free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OHLO, MARIETTA. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


Offers Classical, Latin-Scientific, Scientific and 
English Courses. Wide choice of Electives. 
New Laboratories. Best Scientific equipments. 
Instruction modern. Faculty of permanent Pro- 
fessors who give entire timé to College work. 
Graduate Courses. Excellent Literary Societies. 
Library of 50,000 volumes. Fine Athletic 
grounds. Gymnasium training under experi- 
enced Director. Excellent boating. Healthful 
chmate. Expenses very low. 


ACADEMY OF MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Courses corresponding to those in the College. 
Fits for admission to leading Colleges. Special 
advantages to those not able to pursue an ad- 
vanced education. Personal comfort, social and 
moral life of students carefully looked after. 
Advantages of College Libraries, Gymnasium 
and Athletic grounds. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Full Academic and Collegiate Courses. Depart- 
ments of Music, Elocution and Fine Arts. Good 
buildings. Use of College Libraries and Gym- 
nasium. Experienced Teachers. Special atten- 
tion paid to comfort and health of pupils. Beau- 
tiful location. Expenses low. 


Fall term in ail departments begins Sept. 12: 
For Catalogues and information address 
Pres. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON, WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 


A, G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


Sunday 
% School 
Libraries 


A few recent ones are: 


Billow Prairie. 
By Joy ALLISON. Price $1.50. 
A story of crude, struggling frontier life. 


The Boy Convict of Bermuda. 
By MARGARET E. WINSLOW. Price $1.25, 
Pleasantly told, giving much information regardirg 
Bermuda. 


Brian’s Wome. 

By FANNY E. NEWBERRY. Price $1.50. 

“All the leading characters are interesting.’’—Coz.- 
gregationalst. 


Dr. Lincoln’s Children. 
By KATE W. HAMILTON. Price $1.00. 


“A healthfully instructive story without failing to 
be spirited and amusing.”— Congregationalist. 


Marjoribanks. 
By ELVIRTON WRIGHT. Price $1.25, 
A unique and helpful story for girls. 


Miss Malcom/’s Ten. 


By MARGARET E. WINSLOW. Price $1.50. 
Few books put so definite teaching in so interesting 
form. 


Nakoma. 
By Rev. GEORGE HUNTINGTON, 
A story of frontier life. 


Price $1.50. 


Neighbors in Barton Square. 
By ALICE EppyY CuRTISS. Price $1.50. 
A beautiful and pathetic story for girls. 


The Pony Expressman. 
By J. H. COWAN. Price $1.50. 
A wide-awake story for boys 


Richard Bruces or, The Life That Now Is. 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON. ‘Price $1.50. 


Strong, manly character is here portrayed in an in- 
tensely interesting manner. ‘was 


The Silver Crossand Miss Marigold’s 
TWithes. A Book for the King’s Daughters. 
By ALICE EppyY CURTISS. Price $1.50. 


Some Christian Endeavor saints. 
By Rev. F. E. CLARK, D. D. Price #1.00. 
Fresh and forcible essays on everyday living. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


KANSAS LANDS SOLD. 


If you own lands in Kansas and want a reliable 
agent call upon or write to 


The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


Capital paid in, $650,000. 


60 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
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ap sentiment against the managers 
of the World’s Fair because of their 
persistence in opening it on Sunday 
is not lessening, yet the disposition prevails 
among leading Christian denominations to 
distinguish between the exposition and the 
unworthy hands into which its management 
has fallen. The managers of the American 
Sunday School Union have rescinded their 
action authorizing the holding of a meeting 
of that body in Chicago during the exposi- 
tion. The Methodists have decided not to 
withdraw their exhibit, though the Epworth 
League has asked Bishop Merrill to do so. 
The Congregational exhibit, as will be seen 
by the statement of the chairman of the 
committee on another page, is to remain. 
“Of course all the denominational ‘exhibits 
will. be closed on Sundays. The resolutions 
of the Congregational ministers of Boston 
last Monday probably reflect the prevailing 
feeling in our denomination. They resolved 
that they will continue to appeal to the 
managers to desist from assailing ‘an insti- 
tution which is more valuable to humanity 
and religion than all the fair; that they will 
urge the Government to vindicate the na- 
tional honor and authority in this matter, 
but that they will commend as widely as 
possible all the good features of this won- 
derful exposition. The Baptist ministers 
of Boston adopted the same resolutions. 
Each must decide for himself whether or 
not he will abandon interest in the fair 
because those who have been chosen to be 
its managers have proved to be dishonora- 
ble men, We think the majority of ‘Chris- 
tians will not allow the perfidy of the man- 
agers to rob them of the exposition because 
these managers have proved false to their 
trust. 


The Patria Club of New York suggests as 
a theme for ministers on the Sunday before 
July 4 The Maintenance of the National 
Honor. No subject could be more timely. 
Our Government seems to be in some dan- 
ger of failing to meet its financial obliga- 
tions, and in various quarters it is urged 
that it is not necessary that it should meet 
them but that it would gain by paying its 
debts in debased currency. The World’s 
Fair managers have set an example of avoid- 
ing a plain’ and confessed obligation and 
have been defended for so doing by a con- 
siderable portion of the secular press. The 
decline of public confidence, which is increas- 
ingly felt in the extended business depres- 
sion, is largely due to the demoralization of 
public conscience. Weare a nation of un- 
measured wealth. If our honesty were not 
suspected money would be pouring in upon 
us from Europe for securities which now 
can find no market. To prosper we need 
only to conyince the world that we are 
‘worthy to be trusted. Wealth without in- 
tegrity would be worth little, and a trust- 
worthy nation can be made up only of hon- 
grable citizens. President Patton, in his 
baccalaureate sermon at Princeton, pointed 


out our greatest peril when he said: ‘‘ The 
danger to this nation is not immigration, or 
the export of gold, or wrong ideas of the 
tariff, or state socialism. Our danger is that 
we are losing sight of the great heritage 
of the Puritans—faith in manhood, alle- 
giance to conscience, belief in God.”’ 


Rey. Dr. Martyn Sumerbell, a prominent 
Free Baptist minister, suggests in the Inde- 
pendent a conference of leading Congrega- 
tionalists, Christians or Disciples and Free 
Baptists, to propose a basis for a practical 
allianve between the three denominations, 
the proposed basis to be submitted to the 
representative bodies of each denomination 
for discussion and possible ratification. He 
suggests that as the results of such alliance 
church members making changes of resi- 
dence be encouraged to choose church homes 
within the alliance and that ministers be 
free to accept calls from churches of any of 
the three denominations, their names still 
to be retained on their own denominational 
lists. Dr. Sumerbell himself is a member 
of the New York Eastern Convention of the 
Christian Connection, being professor of 
pastoral theology in one of its schools, while 
at the same time he is a member of the Free 
Baptist church in Lewiston, Me., of which 
he is pastor, Through such an alliance a 
larger recognition of Christian brotherhood 
might be expected and some of the smaller 
churches in communities which are able to 
support only one minister might be practi- 
cally united. Other real advantages also 
might be secured without violence to ex- 
isting institutions or arousing prejudices. 
We hope the subject may in some way be 
brought before our associations and confer- 
ences, 


All indications point to a very large at- 
tendance and a most inspiring assembly of 
Christian youth at Montreal next week. It 
is said that the number of those who have 
expressed their purpose to attend is nearly 
20,000. Many of these will go long dis- 
tances. Pennsylvania and New York each 


propose to send 2,000, Illinois 700 and Mis-' 


souri 500. Great preparations have been 
made for the meeting. Though the hotels 
will be quite insufficient to provide for so 
great a number, thousands will be provided 
for in private homes. A single restaurant 
is to be carried on capable of providing 10,- 
000 meals per day. Speakers are expected 
from forty-five States, five Territories and 
eleven provinces, besides a number from for- 
eign lands. President F. E. Clark is to be 
present, just returned from his journey 
round the world. This gathering will be 
one of the signs of the times of the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit and fortunate are those who 
will be present to witness it. 
ty ENR le NC I 

English friends and admirers of Phillips 
Brooks have subscribed $1,000 to the memo- 
rial building at Harvard, and Archdeacon 
Farrar announces that the church of St. Mar- 


a 


garet, near Westminster Abbey, of which the 
archdeacon is vicar, where the great preacher 
always preached when in London, is to have 
a memorial window of three panels. 


DARTMOUTH’'S NEW PRESIDENT. 


Not many men of our time who have 
reached the age of fifty-four can be credited 
with more definite or worthy achievements 
and with a Jarger influence upon contempo- 
raneous Christian life and thought than 
have been attained by Dr. William J. 
Tucker, who this week assumes the pres- 
idency of Dartmouth College and whose 
picture adorns our cover page. In him the 
New England type of character finds one of 
its best exponents, for he is both by birth 
and by his training at Dartmouth and An- 
dover a genuine son of our own soil, and 
in him appear those simple, straightforward, 
sturdy traits which we are wont to associ- 
ate with men of the Puritan stamp. These 
characteristics, to be sure, have been modi- 
fied and mellowed by residence in the na- 
tion’s metropolis, where he was for four 
years the pastor of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, as well as by self- 
culture and the culture of the schools and 
by that enrichment of life which the sus- 
ceptible and catholic mind derives from 
nature and travel and books. 

As a preacher Dr. Tucker is very widely 
known, and the many prominent churches 
that have availed themselves from time to 
time of his pulpit ministrations would tes- 
tify to the effectiveness of his service. He 
is master of the homiletical art and his 
sermons move forward with almost military 
precision and directness straight to a defi- 
nite end—that of driving home a spiritual 
truth to the heart and conscience of the 
listener. The grace of expression and the 
careful finish that leaves no ragged ‘edge 
never blunt the sharpness of personal ap- 
peal. : 

Of Professor Tucker’s success in the chair 
of sacred rhetoric at Andover there is no 
need to speak in detail, since for the last 
fourteen years he has left the imprint of his 
own forceful personality upon the men who 
have gone out from that school. His de- 
partment there naturally called into requisi- 
tion the critical faculties, but he always 
passed judgment upon the work of his 
pupils from the constructive point of view, 
never ignoring the evidences of merit and 
promise, while at the same time exposing 
fallacies of logic and pricking the bubbles 
of rhetoric. In these years at Andover Dr. 
Tucker has not yielded to the teacher’s be- 
setting temptation to settle down into a 
groove. On the contrary, he has constantly 
extended the range of his lectures and has 
led his students out into the field of what 
is now called social Christianity. The fruit 
of earnest thought in his study upon the 
relation of Christianity to the entire life of 
man he has brought to the classroom in the 
form of suggestions for such practical un- 
dertakings to embody the gospel in society 
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as the Andover House in: Boston and the 
federated work in) New Hampshire and 
Maine. The thought of the world in its 
want and sin seems never to have been long 
absent from that quiet classroom on Andover 
Hill, and it is not to be wondered at that 
many of the students date from it their 
first enthusiasms for Christian service in 
hard and unromantic places. 

Personal contact with Dr. Tucker leaves 
the impression of a man of more than ordi- 
‘nary spiritual insight and breadth of sym- 
pathy joined with an earnestness which 
amount to an intensity of purpose. Heisa 
tireless worker. When he sees what. he 
wants to do and what ought to be done, he 
goes about with no parade of activity but 
with determination and perseverance, for 
he learned long ago that hard work is next 
of kin to genius. 

President Tucker succeeds to a position 
of commanding influence, and one already 
honorable because of the long line of con- 
Spicuous men who have held it. It was no 
slight ordeal to follow at Andover such nota- 
ble predecessors as Phelps and Park and 
Skinner. With similar success we believe 
he will meet the test at Dartmouth and 
guide that noble college in the path of in- 
creasing prosperity and usefulness. We 
join our congratulations with the many that 
at this time are being offered him and it. 


<> 


THE RESULT OF THE BORDEN TRIAL. 


The facts in this famous trial are well 
known to all readers of newspapers. On 
the morning of Aug. 4, 1892, Andrew Bor- 
den, an aged and wealthy citizen of Fall 
River, Mass., and his wife were both found 
murdered in their own house. No trace of 
the murderer was found. A daughter, Miss 
Lizzie, and a servant had been in and out of 
the house all the morning and were, so far 
as is known, the last persons to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Borden alive. The local police at once 
fixed suspicion on the daughter. She was 
privately examined at the inquest after a 
warrant, without her knowledge, had been 
prepared for her arrest, was then arraigned 
before a police justice and held “probably 
guilty.”” She was afterwards indicted for 
murder by the grand jury, and was kept in 
prison for more than nine months awaiting 
her trial. This was concluded at New Bed- 
ford last week Tuesday by a verdict of not 
guilty. 

This trial is of peculiar interest to Con- 
gregationalists because Miss Borden is a 
member of the First Congregational Church 
of Fall River—a church which before this 
has received the sympathy of sister churches 
while it was passing through the ordeal of 
criminal trial of one or more of its members. 
Miss Borden has been a young lady of irre- 
proachable character, a teacher in the Sun- 
day school and an active member of the 
Christian Endeavor Society for several years. 
There was nothing in her history to suggest 
‘that she was capable of the atrocious crime 
of murdering her parents. The prosecution 
conceded at the trial, as the presiding judge 
declared, not only that nobody had ever 
heard anything against her, but that her life 
had been one of positive, active benevolence 

in religious and charitable work. Had any 
positive evidence been discovered of the 
presence of another person who could have 
done the deed, no one would have thought 
of charging it on her. But the police au- 


‘is now past. 
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thorities, unwilling to confess themselves 
completely baffled, seized quickly on this 
daughter, succeeded in getting from her, in 
her great trouble, somewhat confused an- 
Swers to some of their questions, worked 
upon the fact that Mrs. Borden was her step- 
mother, and spread abroad the theory that 
this Christian girl, through hatred, had de- 
liberately planned to murder her, and had 
completed her work by killing her father 
also. 

When once this theory was circulated, it 
was only just to the accused, and to the pub- 
lic also, that she should be tried. She has 
been tried. Her past history has been scru- 
tinized with microscopic care, but without 
revealing anything to her dishonor. All 
that human skill could do has been done to 
prove her guilty. Ambitious and able law- 
yers have eloquently tried to persuade the 
jury that this daughter, who had up to that 
morning enjoyed an honorable reputation, 
killed her stepmother with an ax or hatchet, 
then appeared about the house with no 
change of manner to excite attention and 
an hour or more afterward murdered her 
father in the same way, cleansed herself 
from all stains of blood, hid her weapon, 
covered up every trace that could connect 
the crime with herself, and a few minutes 
later seemed to be shocked and stunned by 
the discovery that her parents were dead. 

Miss Borden has been acquitted. The 
case remains as great a mystery as ever. 
But as Justice Dewey pertinently said in his 
charge to the jury, she cannot be required 
to clear up the mystery. After ample time 
for preparation and a thorough trial con- 
ducted by ablest lawyers and jurists, she 
has been declared innocent by a jury of 
twelve men. These men, officially charged 
with a solemn duty, have had more ample 
opportunities to weigh all the evidence in 
the case than any outside parties, and if any 
have had doubts as to the innocence of the 
accused it is their plain duty to put those 
doubts forever aside. It would be worse 
than uncharitable and un-Christian now to 
cast a suspicion on Miss Borden. 

It has seemed to us that the Fall River 
police without adequate reason brought on 
this bereaved daughter repulsive notoriety, 
unjust suspicion, untold agony of suspense, 
the pain and shame of imprisonment. It 
has seemed to us that the speedy trial guar- 
anteed to her by law might have shortened 
the ten months of suffering. But all that 
It remains for the church at 
Fall River to welcome its suffering sister 
again to its presence and fellowship, as no 
doubt it will, for society to atone as far as 
may be for what she has endured in its be- 
half, by speaking of her only with respect 
and leaving her to the quiet ways which she 
no doubt desires, and for us all to join with 
Justice Dewey in the hope that, ‘‘in some 
high sense, this trial may be adopted into 
the order of providence and may express in 
its results somewhat of that justice with 
which God governs the world.’’ 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

It is difficult at this distance and with the 
aid of only somewhat confused dispatches 
to determine just what the outcome is in 
detail. The second elections, in districts in 
which no result was reached two weeks ago, 
were held on June 23, and the character of 
the new national legislature now is decided 
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substantially. There are many different 
parties, distinguished in some instances by 
differences which in no other country would 
sever them from one another, yet each prid- 
ing itself upon its peculiar name and special 
shade of belief. These, however, cannot 
fail to unite more or less cordially when 
legislation shall have been entered upon, so 
that probably the new Reichstag will con- 
tain only three or four main divisions. 

Two facts only appear now to be assured. 
One is that the Socialists have made great 
gains, even if not quite as large as their 
most eager anticipations foretold. They 
have elected their candidates in many dis- 
tricts, and probably will number more mem- 
bers than ever before. Moreover, in dis- 
tricts where they failed to elect they have 
succeeded in casting such large votes that 
they have accomplished handsomely their 
secondary aim, that of demonstrating that 
they control an influential and an increasing 
part of the population, a fact which must 
add much weight to the actions of their 
actual representatives, especially when it is 
remembered that for the most part they are 
sober, intelligent citizens, seeking not to 
overthrow government, but to reform it. 

The other fact is that the passage of the 
proposed military bill, increasing the army, 
which has been the great issue of the cam- 
paign, seems to be assured. It looks asif 
the government is to have a majority, small, 
but sufficient for this purpose. Probably 
it will insist upon its measure lest it appear 
to have failed of its object. But signs mul- 
tiply indicating that the strict enforcement 
of the law may not be insisted upon and 
that the day is at hand when all the leading 
Continental powers, which are embarrassed 
alike by the enormous cost of their armed 
hosts, may agree upon the policy of reduc- 
ing their forces in time of peace. Count 
Kalnoky’s recent speech, to the effect that 
there is no reason to apprehend another 
great,Kuropean war for some time, is being 
taken with unexpected.Jiteralness and of 
itself will do much to help keep the peace. 


WATCHING FOR SOULS. 

The proper performance of this solemn 
duty involves several things. One is the 
recognition of the fact that the soul is the 
real being, and that what pertains to it is of 
far more consequence than that which has 
to do more particularly with the body or 
even the mind, important although they are. 
It is not mere sentimentalism which ranks 
the soul highest. It is sound philosophy. 
It is practical good.sense. Another is the 
fact of mutual responsibility: In these days 
there is an evident tendency to exaggerate 
individualism. We are one another’s keep- 
ers, however, and may not deny or forget it 
safely. ‘ 

This responsibility involves something of 
deliberate intent and sustained endeavor. 
Watching means more than a merely tempo- 
rary concern. It means a concentrated, 
purposeful attention, which stands ready to 
take form in action whenever and however 
action may appear wise. ‘There is vital 
truth in the statement that a true Christian 
thinks less about his own salvation than of 
saving others. He attains, by divine grace, 
his own salvation by becoming absorbed, 
like Christ Himself, in the effort to save his 
fellows. . 

This sense of responsibility and this holy 
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self forgetfulness are not to be obtruded 
upon notice or their aim will not be at- 
tained. If paraded in the least they inevi- 
tably defeat themselves. This explains why 
the genuine zeal of some injudicious Chris- 
tians~accomplishes so little and at last dies 
of discouragement. Naturalness, simplicity 
and tact are as essential in winning souls as 
‘in anything else. . 

Make your friend feel that you long 
greatly for his spiritual welfare, even though 
you ‘say little about the matter, and he 
hardly can fail to be impressed, and, unless 
he is caused to feel this, no protestations 
can do much good. When he is convinced 
that you are watching for his soul, as ear- 
nestly as delicately and tenderly, he will be 
impelled to interest himself in its condition 
and needs. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A seven days’ fair may not be perpetuated. 
Legal measures to prevent Sunday opening 
have not ceased becanse of the decision of 
the Federal Court of Appeals—that decision 
giving a hint and clew which may prove to 
be the one that will lead to a decision favor- 
ing Sunday closing. -Stockholders and ex- 


hibitors are now uniting to present evidence. 


that Sunday opening means financial loss to 
them. With that proved, if the appellate 
court’s opinion is at all to be relied upon 

, for suggestion, a new question demanding a 
different final decision would be presented, 
And surely it would seem an easy task to 
prove that Sunday opening means financial 
loss to stockholders, for it stands to reason 
that if the Directory spurns and courts deny 
national control and responsibility, then 
national aid must be refused, and not only 
will the $600,000 appropriated, but not paid, 
be withheld by the Treasury, but it becomes 
the duty of Attorney-General Olney to bring 
suit for a return of the nearly two million 
dollars paid, and the question arises whether 
the premium:<of nearly 100 per cent. which 
the Directory received from the sale of the 
souvenir coins is legally theirs. Moreover, 
the exposition has been open a sufficient 
number of Sundays to show that, instead of 
the enormous crowds which were predicted, 
whose money was to recoup the Directory 
for any money they might have to return to 
the goyernment as a penalty for Sunday 
opening, have not entered the grounds and 
apparently will not, even if the machin- 
ery is run—which, by the way, is the latest 
scheme proposed by the management. When 
to these facts is added the monetary loss 
which conscientious abstention from week 
day attendance by.thousands of people will 
cause, which fact can be morally, if not 
legally, demonstrated by reference to the 
formai action of great religious gatherings 
and the affidavits of scores of individuals, 
it ought to be easy to prove the case, and 
we eagerly await the settlement of these 
new suits against the Directory. 


The encyclical letter of Pope Leo to Car- 
dinal Gibbons, just received and made pub- 
lic, shows that the propositions relative to 
the church’s attitude toward parochial and 
public schools, which Mgr. Satolli presented 
to the conference of archbishops last year, 
were not welcomed by many within the 
church. Witness the following extract from 
the letter: 3 
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These propositions of our delegate haying 
been inopportunely made public, minds were 
at once excited and controversies started 
afresh, which, through false interpretations 
and through malignant imputations, scattered 
abroad in the newspapers, grew more wide- 
spread and more serious. Then certain prel- 
ates of your country, whether displeased with 
the interpretations put upon some of these 
propositions, or fearing the harm to souls 
which it seemed to them might thence result, 
confided to us the reason of their anxiety. 


The letter also shows that the Pope has no 
intention of withdrawing from the liberal 
position taken a year ago which, if he should 
do, would not only discredit Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Keane 
as leaders, but compel from the rank and 
file of the laity a retrograde step which they 
would be loath to take and which, if taken, 
would ultimately loosen their loyalty to the 
church. The Pope, however, not wishing 
to discredit the deliverances of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore on the sub- 
ject, orders that in so far as they contain a 
general rule of action relative to parochial 
and public schools they are to be faithfully 
observed, but he in effect reaffirms the posi- 
tion taken last year that compromise schools 
such as those at Faribault are to be tolerated, 
and parents who send their children to pub- 
lic schools are not to be punished for it by 
exclusion from the sacraments, etc. 


The papal decrees will give authority for 
a course of action by priests and laity which 
was not dreamed of by the Third Plenary 
Council and any attempt to reconcile the 
two deliverances is mere subterfuge. One 
thing is settled beyond peradventure, the 
impregnable position of Mgr. Satolli, who 
during the past week has been in St. Paul, 
the guest of Archbishop Ireland. The same 
degree of harmony between the Pope and 
another of his advisers cannot be reported, 
Cardinal Vannutelli, Archbishop of Bologna 
and secretary to the congregation of the Pro- 
paganda Fide, having resigned his post as 


> secretary, owing to his dissatisfaction with 


the Pope’s present liberal policy. The de- 
cision of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
just rendered, overturning the decision of 
the Superior Court, is most important, as it 
establishes the parity of private and paro- 
chial schools with the public schools as re- 
spects compliance with the compulsory at- 
tendance law. The court rules that ‘‘if a 
child has in any manner already acquired 
the branches of learning required by law to 
be taught in the public schools, the law does 
not compel any further instruction”; and 
that courts in interpreting the compulsory 
attendance law, if furnished with proof of 
the efficiency of the instruction given in pri- 
vate or parochial schools and their compli- 
ance with the legal standards of quality and 
time spent in study, must accept such proof 
as satisfactory evidence. 


Elsewhere our representative in the busi- 
ness world, in his Outlook, gives a valuable 
general statement of the causes which have 
brought about a state of affairs that prom- 
ise tomake 1893 a year quite, if not actually, 
as disastrous financially as 1873. There are 
certain events of the week not mentioned 
in his statement which deserve mention. 
The banks of Boston have joined those of 
New York in standing shoulder to shoulder, 
mutually strengthening each other, and by 
asimple but reliable device expanding the 
volume of money with which business may 
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be done. That this privilege has been ap- 
preciated is proved by the fact that during . 
last week the New York banks asked for 

$5,200,000 clearing house loan certificates. 

The inability of the New York banks to 
satisfy the demands of the banks of the In- 

terior and the Pacific coast, notwithstand- 

ing that since June 7 the shipments of 

money to California have aggregated $4,323,- 

000 and that money in similar proportions 

has gone to every quarter from New York, 

precipitated failures of banks on the Pacific 

coast and at different points in the In- 

terior, which have added to the popular 

distrust and given the trouble more of a 

national aspect... Very opportunely Secre- 

tary of the Treasury Carlisle has given no- 

ticé that the Government will anticipate the 

July payment of interest, amounting to 

$7,500,000, by one week, where desired, and 

this, it is thought, will ease the situation 

somewhat, as, to a certain extent, would 

have the importation of over a million of 
gold had not the issuing of the clearing 
house certificates immediately raised the 

rate of foreign exchange. With failures for 

the week aggregating 273, as against 190 for 
the corresponding week in 1892, the outlook 

is far from pleasant. 


Great Britain as a nation and many of 
her people as surviving relatives of the 
dead have the sympathy of Christendom in 
the frightful and as yet unexplained catas- 
trophe of last week, when, in fair weather, 
off the coast of Syria, the 10,470 ton battle- 
ship Victoria, commanded by Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Tryon and carrying officers and 
a crew to the number of over six hundred, 
while maneuvering—it is supposed—was 
struck by the ram of a sister battleship, the 
Camperdown, and so denuded of its plating 
and its unclosed compartments so quickly 
filled with water that, before the commander 
and any of those below decks could escape, 
the vast ship, with its massive guns and 
numerous crew, turned over and swiftly 
sank to the bottom of the Mediterranean. 
The monetary loss is estimated at over $4,- 
000,000, but this is forgotten in contempla- 
tion of the loss of more than three hundred 
and sixty gallant sailors and officers, the 
sudden taking away of a great and beloved 
naval leader and the suspicions aroused 
respecting the utility of such mammoth 
combinations of metal and wood as defenders 
of national honor in time of conflict if a 


‘chance blow in time of peace is to play such 


havoc. No wonder that, while Great Britain 
is mourning and expressing its sympathy 
negatively by suppressing court ‘‘ func- 
tions’? and positively by generous sub- 
scriptions for widows and orphans, naval 
experts at home and abroad should be 
eagerly awaiting the details that will reveal 
how far official carelessness, structural 
weakness, or the inevitable are responsible 
for the horrible event. That such informa- 
tion will be forthcoming sooner or later is 
certain, for the feeling is too intense for 
any suppression to be tolerated. President 
Cleveland, speaking for the United States, 
has told in a cable to the queen how our 
hearts have been touched. 


In reconstructing the financial clauses of 
the home rule bill Mr. Gladstone has made 
concessions to his political enemies that ma- 
terially change the character of the measure 
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and it is thought will alienate his Ivish allies, 
at least the Parnellites led by Redmond, who 
has served notice that he and his eight col- 
leagues cannot support the new scheme. 
Whether or not he and they will persist 
in this determination will have much to 
do in shaping future events. If the bill is 
adopted in this new form the financial 
clauses will do much to nullify Ulster’s 
protests, for they carry with them the 
retention of the Irish members in full 
strength at Westminster for at least six 
years without any restrictions upon their 
voting power. Our first ambassador to Eng- 
Jand, Hon. T. F. Bayard, at last has been pre- 
sented to the queen and thus acquired a 
status that will permit him to accept the 
many honors and duties thrust upon him. 
Argument before the Bering Sea tribunal 
has ceased, the final statement of our case 
being made in an impressive way by Hon. 
E. J. Phelps. The opinion in Paris is that 
the decision will be against us and that heavy 
damages will be granted to Great Britain, 
but we do not so interpret the significant 
concessions made the British counsel last 
week, when after a labored defense of pe- 
lagic sealing and denying that that practice 
could have diminished the Pribylov herd, 
Sir Richard Webster turned right about and 
asked the tribunal to rule that hereafter be- 
tween Sept. 15 and July 1 pelagic sealing 
must cease, that at all times it shall be un- 
lawful within twenty miles in all directions 
from the Pribyloy Islands, and to formulate 
other rules affecting the use of weapons, 
registration of captures, etc. 
from Great Britain are a partial concession, 
at least, of the justness of our claims and 
our past record in governing the seal catch, 
and would seem to indicate that Great Brit- 
ain does not feel as sure of its case as it did. 


The fact that Parliament is in session 
enables English Christians to concentrate 
public and official attention upon the plight 
of the Armenian Christians to a degree that 
we in this country cannot imitate, but it 
does seem as if in our large cities mass 
meetings could have been held which would 
have voiced the indignation and sympathy 
of our people and given President Cleveland 
and Secretary Gresham to understand that 
we expect our national weight to count as 
much as Great Britain’s in pressing the 
sultan to withhold execution of the sen- 
tences imposed at Angora at least until 
there can be a fair trial of the prisoners, 
the last trial being a farce, perjury being 
rampant. English public sentiment is 
stirred. Interrogatories in Parliament have 
drawn out promises that the British min- 
ister and consuls will, so far as it is con- 
sistent with the rights of nations to inter- 
fere with the domestic judicial procedure, 
endeayor to secure a suspension of sentence 
and a new and fair trial. Great indignation 
meetings have been held in London and 
English sympathy and help are flowing out 
toward Armenia. Let not us be behind. 
The men in peril are our spiritual children, 
the fruits of the gracious work of our mis- 
Sionaries, and our interests are imperiled 
Biore than those of the English. 


During the past week a scene of conten- 
tion and uproar was visible in the French 
House of Deputies, such as only that mer- 
curial and undignified body can furnish, 
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when sensational charges were made by a 
Boulangist deputy, based on documents 
purporting to be stolen from the British 
embassy in Paris and, if genuine, implicat- 
ing eminent deputies and journalists in brib- 
ery and suppression of facts relative to the 
Panama scandals. Subsequent confession 
of the forgers of the documents, confirming 
what internal evidence from the first clearly 
revealed to the discerning, has punctured the 
sensation and the rebound has transformed 
the radical Clemenceau from one who was 
despised to one who is admired. The city 
of Madrid, and with it the Spanish aristoc- 
racy and government, have had another 
taste of anarchistic violence, revealing the 
forces that must be reckoned with and sup- 
pressed, A premature explosion of a bomb 
in an attempt to destroy the house of the 
late Prime Minister Canovas del Castillo 
wrecked a neighboring circus and killed a 
grandson of the president of the senate, de- 
stroying as well the anarchist who was 
depositing and igniting the bombs and in- 
juring many spectators at the circus. Twen- 
ty-three arrests followed and evidence of a 
widespread plot was unearthed, with rami- 
fications extending to thé leading European 
capitals. 


—- 


IN BRIEF, 


The punishment for the crime of stooping 
over when bicycle riding is the disease—ky- 
phosis bicyclistarum. 


An Ohio church is reported in this year’s 
narrative of the state of religion as having 
sold its parsonage and put the proceeds.into 
a steeple. Whether the minister is expected 
to live in the steeple is not stated, and the 
state of religion indicated by this move is 
left to be inferred, 


The season of Chautauqua Assemblies has be- 
gun and half a dozen of the sixty are already 
in session. Next month they will be in their 
glory and a procession of lecturers during the 
coming seven or eight weeks will move swiftly 
to and fro repeating their addresses and ora- 
tions to large and eager audiences. 


Americans who are in dread because of our 
defenseless condition against the foreign navies 
will breathe easier when they learn that some 
canal boats floating down the Hudson struck 
a Russian man-of-war, sinking the steam 
launch, which was a torpedo boat, and damag- 
ing the large vessel to the extent of $6,000. 


The armies of Europe cost the nations that 
support them four billions of dollars annually 
—an inconceivable sum—yet it has to be paid, 
and largely by men who toil to keep twenty- 
two million of their fellowmen to guard them 
from fighting one another. Is it any wonder 
that socialism is gaining ground in Europe? 


Additions are still being made to the noble 
roll of martyrs, as worthy, perhaps, as those 
whose names have come down to us from the 
early church. News has just been received 
by the Presbyterian Board of Missions of the 
death of Mirza Ibraham in a Persian prison, 
where he has been confined for exchanging 
the worship of Mohammed for the religion of 
Christ. 


“There is only one schism—that of 'separa- 
tion in*soul from the great Head of the 
church,’ was the sentence in Principal Fair- 
pbairn’s magnificent speech at the Scotch Free 
Church Jubilee which caused the great audi- 
ence in Assembly Hall to spring to its feet as 
one man and cheer to the echo. What a con- 
trast between Scotch and American Presby- 
terians! \ 


Rev. Dr. A. P. Foster has written for the 
July Chautauquan one of a series of articles 
on the denominations, his topic being What 
Makes a Congregationalist? It will give to 
readers who are not familiar with our denomi- 
national history and characteristics an inter- 
esting, and, in general, correct idea of what 
we are and what we stand for. 


The belief that a broag, intelligent spirit is 
permeating the Roman Catholic Church is not 
encouraged by a recent service in St. Anthony’s 
Church, Brooklyn. The bishop, accompanied 
by ascore of priests and 150 robed boys, marched 
around the church exposing for veneration a 
relic of St. Anthony, which consisted of a piece 
of bone about as big as the first joint of the 
little finger. 


The Inquirer compares the use of the word 
“American” by Congregational missionary 
societies to the claim of some high Churchmen 
to call the Episcopal denomination ‘ The 
American Church.” The point is well taken. 
Our Congregational missionary societies are 
no more “American” than those of any other 
denomination, and we have no reason to be 
ashamed of our own name. 


Dr. T. L. Cuyler has written a “ Columbian ”’ 
tract entitled Jesus Christ for Everybody, and 
the Tract Society has published it in ten lan- 
guages for distribution at the fair. Dr. Cuyler 
is a prince of tract writers, and we doubt not 
that his effort to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gives him utterance will prove as 
effective a message as was that on the day 
when the Christian Church was born. 


The vote of the Connecticut State Confer- 
ence to send a committee to Worcester next 
October to ask the American Board to so 
select its officers as to re-establish the board 
in the affections and confidence of the churches 
forebodes an exciting annual meeting, but not 
one for which many earnest Christians long. 
Still, if the request of the Connecticut churches 
is satisfactorily met, we may yet return to 
the inspiring anniversaries of other days. 


Illinois has a governor who squints toward 
socialism and is a demagogue. Hence it is 
not surprising to find that he has pardoned, 
three of the anarchists whose complicity with 
the murderous acts in Haymarket Square in 
1886 justly entitled them to long imprison- 
ment. More than this, Governor Altgeld goes 
out of his way to denounce the judge, the State 
prosecutor and chief of police who did their 
duty. If people will sow the wind they must 
expect to reap the whirlwind. 


Philosophers have called attention to the 
phenomenon that whatever is noble and good 
in truth or life is sure, sooner or later, to find 
illustration and proof everywhere—sometimes 
from the most unexpected sources. The su- 
periority of the marriage over the single state, 
for example, was finely demonstrated last 
week in a unique baseball game played in an 
academic town by the married and unmarried 
members of the faculty, when the Benedicts 
won a decided victory over the celibates! 


Another great moral truth—the unconscious © 
influence which we all exercise—had an ef-~ 
fective illustration the other day. An excel- 
lent young man, seemingly lacking no good 
thing but a home, when kindly exhorted to 
remedy this deficiency, immediately replied 
that the two gentlemen at the head of the es- 
tablishment with which he was connected 
were in the same condition and that it would 
not seem right for him to go-counter to their © 
example. 


A man was fined one cent in the Municipal 
Court of Boston last week for preaching the 
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previous Sunday on the Common without a 
permit. He paid his fine rather than go to 
jail and, from the repory of the sermon, the 
city seems to have got a fair rental for the 
use of its grounds. We understand that 
permits are freely granted to the Salvation 
Arnyy, Y. M. C. A. workers and in fact to all 
reputable Christian people who are willing to 
take the trouble to apply for them. 


M 6 
Dr. H. C. Haydn of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, formerly a district secre- 
tary of the American Board, tells his people 
that the invitation of the General Assembly to 
Presbyterian ministers who do not accept 


_ its doctrine of inerrancy to step down and 


out is ‘“‘undignified and impertinent.”? He 
does not propose to gratify the majority of 
the assembly by voluntarily deserting his 
pulpit. This seems to be the prevailing senti- 
ment of the liberal wing of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


The secretary of the Peace Soviety could 
find more suitable objects for attack than the 
Boys’ Brigade in promoting the work of his 
society. There is Paul, with his figure of a 
Christian as a soldier clad in armor, and his 
assertion that he habitually beats his own 
body to keep it in subjection, and ‘all those 
allusions to life as a warfare where men must 
be good soldiers of Jesus Christ. If, as the 
secretary says, qualities of manlinéss ‘are 
incompatible with the life of the soldier,” the 
New Testament idea of manliness needs re- 
vision. 


A converted sailor in describing his conver- 
sion said: ‘“‘ After they had prayed with me 
they gave me a marked Bible. What a blessed 
thing is a marked Bible!’’ Marking Bibles 
is sometimes carried to an. extreme, but 
when given urder such circumstances it is 
of the greatest importance. Many religious 
teachers cannot find a passage without a con- 
cordance, and it is not right to thrust a Bible 
into the hans of an ignorant man, telling him 
to read it and trusting that he will stumble 
upon those passages which he needs at a criti- 
cal time. 


The directors of the Columbian Exposition, 


when the time comes to balance the accounts 
of that beautiful but dishonored institution, 
may wish that the following statement by the 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
sain New .York City had been called to their 
attention before they started in on their career 
of nullification: 


Thus far, as a result of Sunday opening, 
there has been a loss of 406 annual members, 
with the $4,060 we were annually receiving 
from them. We have lost the favor anu sym- 
pathy of an important portion of the public. 
We know of large bequests that have been 
revoked on account of our opening on Sun- 
day, and, finally, we shall be indebted on 
account of* Sunday expenses for this year be- 
tween four and five thousand dollars. 


The Church Standurd, an Episcopal organ 
at Philadelphia, says that the historic episco- 
pate is not a fundamental doctrive but a fun- 
damental fact. Doctrines may change, but 
historic facts do not change. The Standard 
announces that any one is at liberty to form 
such an opinion concerning the historic episco- 
pate ‘“‘as the knowledge he may happen to 
possess may seem to him to justify.” That is 
a simple way of declaring that only ignorance 
can deny that the episcopate is fundumonte 
in church organization. It must be restful to 
be fully conscious that the Episcopal Church 
is firmly founded, not on doctrine but on 
‘superior knowledge, for, this being assured, 
all that is necessary to secure church unity is 
such thorough education of non-Episcopal de- 
nominations in church history as well-in- 
structed Episcepalians already enjoy. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 


‘The electric cable car system is now in 
successful operation on Broadway from near 
the Battery to Central Park. At first there 
was a feeling of disappointment, on account 
of the noise, the want of smoothness in the 
motion, the sudden jerk at every start and 
stop, and the too frequent loss of the ‘‘ grip,” 
causing detentions very annoying to those 
hastening to catch outgoing trains to bear 
them to their suburban or country homes. 
But every day has diminished, and is more 
and more rapidly diminishing, these causes 
of complaint. The cars are now evidently 
coming well under control of those in charge, 
the rails are becoming smoother, and the 
chief difficulty now is to get seats in the 
overcrowded vehicles—a chronic difficulty 
besetting all our passenger conveyances, and 
which seems to increase as the number of 
them increases. One thing our citizens re- 
joice in, viz., that we have, so far, escaped 
the ‘‘trolley’”’? nuisanceand danger. As yet 
but one death has been caused by the cable 
cars—that of a small boy who heedlessly ran 
into danger. ‘‘Rapid transit’? plans are 
still under discussion, with ever varying 
prospect of coming to some practical issue. 
Meanwhile the citizens, as usual, are exer- 
cising that patience which they have ac- 
quired by years of experience of the useless- 
ness of trying to hurry projects, however 
essential to the people’s welfare, the manip- 
ulation of which may stuff the pockets of 
our boss and his ring. - 

Our friend, the Infanta, came back from 
Chicago with rather more of ‘that tired 
feeling’’ than she took away from here. 
Learning wisdom from experience she de- 
clined further tedious formalities of city 


officials and betook herself to the home of 


one of her countrymen, where for some 
days she enjoyed the luxury of peace and 
quietness. Now in Newport she is observing 
the phases of our American summer seaside 
life before turning again to old Spain and 
the monotonous life of the palace. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair goes to 
England for August and September, having 
accepted an urgent and flattering invitation 
to supply for those two months the pulpit 
of Westminster Chapel, London. This is 
the church made famous in all the Christian 
world by the ministry of the saintly Samuel 
Martin, and its temple of worship, near the 
Houses of Parliament, is the largest Con- 
gregational building in England. 
memories and other considerations lead our 
English brethren to cherish for this church 
a peculiaily reverent regard. 

While the Broadway Tabernacle Church 
is closed for a longer or shorter season for 
cleansing and repairs Dr. Stimson and fam- 
ily will seek rest and recuperatiun at their 
seaside summer home in Gloucester, Mass. 
Much as he needs rest, however, the doctor 
grudges the time it takes from the work he 
feels to be essential to the maturing and de- 
velopment of plans for the good of his new 
charge. At the late communion season ten 
were received to the church by letter and 
seven on confession of faith. 

Dr. Deems’s friends all over the land will 
be glad to know that he was well enough 
last Tuesday to enjoy a quiet, domestic ob- 
servance of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
marriage. Many more friends than the doc- 
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tor and Mrs. Deems could see personally 
called, leaving loving messages and appre- 
priate souvenirs in great variety. Many’ 
others expressed their good will by mail 
and telegraph. The congregation and Sun- 
day school of the Church of the Strangers, 
to which he has ministered for twenty- 
three years, cheered the hearts of their pas- 
tor and his wife with golden offerings of 
intrinsic as well as sentimental value. Dr. 
Deems by his laborious and useful life has 
won hosts of friends in all our Christian 
households, but by none is he esteemed 
more highly than by the Congregationalists, 
with whom he has in various ways closely 
identified himself. Many are praying that 
with renewed strength he may live for 
years yet and continue the work he loves so 
well. 

Dr. Meredith was so well pleased with 
his last summer’s work in his parish that 
he proposes to repeat it substantially this 
season. He will preach in his own pulpit 
every Sabbath morning and share with his 
assistant such pastoral and other duties as 
may be called for. Dr. Behrends spends a 
part of the summer on the Pacific coast 
in fulfillment of some engagement. Those 
who hear him preach will recognize the 
work of a master in intellect and a full- 
hearted, thoroughly in earnest seeker of 
souls, 

Tidings of the unexpected death of Dr, 
E. P, Thwing in Canton came with a sud- 
den shock to his brethren in New York 
and Brooklyn, who can neyer think of him 
otherwise than as one always and every- 
where alive all through. The first’ report 
of his decease was speedily contradicted, 
and it was said to have arisen from the 
death of Mrs, Thwing, who had for some 
time been ill, but a cablegram from Canton 
to his son here soon confirmed the earlier 
dispatch. Always busy with new schemes 
for helping somebody somewhere, either by 
pen, voice or hand, he loved to have his 
friends know of his plans, craving and en- 
joying to the full their approval and sym- 
pathy. His projects for uplifting the Chi- 
nese, temporally and spiritually, had taken 
full possession of him of late, and his inti- 
mates will never forget the enthusiasni with 
which he came to bid them ‘good-by”’ on 
the eve of what has proved to be his last 
visit to China for the perfecting of his 
scheme for furnishing Canton, and in time 
all the great cities of the empire, with well- 
equipped hospitals for the best care of their 
sick poor. Time, money and personal effort 
he and Mrs. Thwing gave freely to their 
project, which to some seemed to savor of 
the romantic, and in pushing it forward. no 
doubt he went beyond his strength, even 
to the sacrifice of life. But none who knew 
him well will doubt that he would have 
gone forth just as brayely had he foreseen 
what the end would be. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Up to the present date the Sunday at- 
tendance at the fair is fully one-third below 
the average daily week day attendance, 
This surprising fact, considering the con 
fident expectations of the Directory and 
Sunday opening papers, is not to be ac- 
counted for on the grounds of a full admis- 
sion fee, or closed exhibits, or machinery 
not running on Sundays, but is largely due 
to the common intelligence of working pev- 
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ple themselves. ‘Thousands of them will 
say that, though not in sympathy with a 
‘*Puritan Sabbath,’ still they sense the 
peril to their day of rest by any breaking 
down of Sunday observance as the open 
Worid’s Fairthreatens. Whileon the fourth 
open fair Sunday there were but 57,676 paid 
admissions at the gates, it is estimated that 
at least 75,000 people visited Lincoln Park, 
which is but one of the many popular pub- 
lic breathing places. The legal contest in 
this matter is by no means over. In the 
Monday Ministers’ Union a movement was 
set on foot to lend moial support to the 
American Sabbath Union in its struggle 
against the Sunday opening rule. , The 
Wannamaker-Brown appeal on behalf of 


stockholders and exhibitors is now being, 


tried and may afford relief, The latest 
move of the Directory to feel the public 
pulse and draw the Sunday crowds to be 
educated at the fair is to reduce the ad- 
mission charge to twenty-five cents. What 
effect this will have on the 200 mile sphere 
of Chicago environs when the railways be- 
gin running excursion trains to the fair is.a 
subject for prophecy. 

. While this Sunday agitation takes its 
painful course the World’s Fair congresses 
pursue the even tenor of their way at the 
Art Palace. The Congress of ‘Charities 
ended its sessions with services in Columbus 
Hall Sunday evening, at which Felix Adler 
made a plea for schools of manual training 
as a prevention of crime, It teaches people 
to think, and our system of education should 
enable men to reach correct conclusions. 
There are two gates into the realm of knowl- 
edge—the gate of letters and the gate of labor. 

Of all the societies meeting in last week’s 
congress the King’s Daughters and Sons 


bore off the palm, with their president, Mrs. , 


Bottome, to give counsel and inspiration to 
their work, as she said to them our motto 
is to ‘‘ Bring the highest motives to the per- 
formance of the lowliest duties.’’ In her 
closing address Mrs. Bottome made a re- 
mark that ought to reach every daughter 
and son of the King: ‘‘ We ourselves are on 
exhibition. What shall we show? As I 
have looked at the ‘white city’ I have 
thought of the white soul, the city in minia- 
ture within us.”’ 

There is great joy in receiving the final 
favorable decision of the State Supreme 
Court by which the will of John Crerar, de- 
voting $2,500,000 to the founding of a free 
public library to be located in Chicago on 
the South Side, is fully upheld. Now the 
thirteen directors of this noble library fund, 
being such eminent men as Marshall Field, 
EK. W. Blatchford, Robert T. Lincoln, Dr. 
McPherson and George A. Armour, are en- 
abled to proceed with the work of emulating 
the fame of the Newberry Library on the 
North Side. Along with these greater foun- 
dations the erection of memorial statues of 
historical interest goes on apace. Mr. 
George M. Pullman has had executed in 
bronze a group of heroic size erected ona 
granite pedestal to stand at the foot of 
Eighteenth Street, on the spot of the Indian 
massacre of the prisoners. taken from Fort 
Dearborn in the war of 1812. ‘The statue is 
by Carl Rohl-Smith of Chicago. Ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison delivered the address at the 
unveiling of the statue on Thursday, June 22. 

As though Jackson Park.were not already 
lavishly rich in monumental statuary, an- 
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other Columbus is now being placed in 
front of the Administration Building, the 
joint work of the sculptor, St. Gaudens, and 
Miss St. Lawrence, one of his pupils. The 
figure is fourteen feet tall and stands on a 
pedestal raised six feet. Columbus seems 
to be issuing a cliallenge to the big gilt 
statue of the Republic, which stands at the 
extreme end of the great basin. Perhaps 
all the world knows it, but it is worth tell- 
ing all the same, that the six days’ visitors 
to the World’s Fair are arriving by the tens 
of thousands, and very soon the story will 
be by hundreds of thousands. The streets 
of the city, the trains and cable cars and 
boats all proclaim that multitudes are ‘‘ go- 
ing out’? somewhere ‘for to see’? some- 
thing.’ The hotel proprietors near Jackson 
Park are beginning to realize on their in- 
vestments, and no longer are sick at heart 
over ‘hope deferred. If the patronage en- 
joyed by Hotel Endeavor is any criterion of 
the harvest being made at other places, suc- 
cess is assured to all! On Sunday after- 
noons and evenings eminent evangelists, 
such as B. Fay Mills, hold gospel services 
in the large tabernacle occupying part of 
the open court around which Hotel En- 
deavor is built!’ On Wednesday evening 
Mr. Moody preached to thousands of glad 
hearers who occupy this large hotel or 
others in the immediate neighborhood. To 
multitudes of these scattered people the one 
opportunity to listen to Mr. Moody is no less 
valued a prize than to see the World’s Fair. 
Reports reach us of ministers and laymen 
who with ‘‘ good conscience, void of cffense 
before God and man,”’ are pledging them- 
selves not to attend the fair while the Sun- 
day opening rule is in’ operation. This 
method of procedure, in my judgment, is 
altogether too expensive and useless a testi- 
mony to bear. It will neither affect God 
nor men. Only those who make it will be 
losers by it. For man, woman and child 
that can walk, crawl or fly here should do 
so before the season is ended. It is re- 
ported that an army of 1,000 boys of the 
brigades in Cincinnati are now on the march 
to Jackson Park. This is a more sensible 
proceeding than the Chadron cowboy pony 
race, which is now on with a cry across the 
State of lowa. The Humane Society officials 
are watching the treatment the animals re- 
ceive with a view to stopping the race by 
legal injunction whenever any cruelty is 
Ou aes 


FROM LONDON. 


The vexed question of sectarian education 
is being reopened by-an attempt to intro- 
duce doctrinal instruction in the London 
board schools. The dominant party on the 
board is now made up of clergymen and 
members of the Church of England who 
are trying to upset the compromise em- 
bodied in the education act of 1870, which 
decreed that, in the schools provided by the 
board, the Bible shall be read, followed by 
such explanations and such instructions in 


the principles of morality and religion as: 


are Suited to the capacities of the-children. 
Jt is specifically enacted that no attempt is 
to be madé in any schools of the board to 
attach children to any particular denomina- 
tion. In face of this, a resolution is now 
before the board declaring that the children 
should be taught ‘‘that religion which in- 
cludes as essential a belief in the inearna- 
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‘tion of the Son of God—that is to say, that 


Jesus’ Christ, our Lord, born of the Virgin 
Mary, is both God and man.’”’ This may 
look innocent enough, but it is regarded by 
Nonconformists as merely the prelude to an 
attempt to impose upon the board schools 
the dogmas of the Church of England. Fur- 
ther, it is proposed by the church party that 
board school teachers shall satisfy the board 
of their -fitness to impart religious instruc- 
tion, which, of course, opens up ‘the way 
for the reintroduction of religious tests. 
Congregationalists and, indeed, adherents of 
all the free churches, including Unitarians, 
have protested by petition and deputation 
against this insidious ‘attempt to disturb a 
system which has worked satisfactorily for 
more than twenty years, and it remains 
to be seen whether the majority will have 
the hardihood to persist in its reactionary 
course. If so, its doom will be sealed at 
the next election. 

The work of the London County Counce 
is growing so rapidly that schemes are now 
being considered for providing it with a 
home worthy of the great city whose inter- 
ests it has taken in hand. One proposal is 
that a county hall be erected next to the 
House of Commons at a cost, including 
building and site, of a million and a half 
sterling. At present the work of the coun- 
cil is being inadequately done, because it is 
cramped for room and its offices are scat- 
tered, If the proposal is carried out Lon- 
don, which at present compares very un- 
favorably with other large cities in this 
respect, will have the finest pile of munici- 
pal buildings in the world.’ We are, how- 
ever, too conservative to launch out in such 
an undertaking ina hurry, and the proba- 
bility is that some lesser scheme will be 
adopted. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that in the London County Coutcil the 
House of Lords has one of its deadliest foes. 
Their lordships have just rejected a pro- 
posal that the council should’ be represented 
on the Thames Conservancy Board, which 
has charge of the river flowing through the 
heart of our metropolis. They have also 
opposed the humanitarian proposal of the 
council to open a large, inclosed garden 
space, known as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
the poor children crowded in the neighbor- 
hood. It is not unlikely that the principle 
of betterment, adopted by the council and 
carried through the House of Commons, 
will be similarly treated. As the bill now 
stands, property in the immediate neigh- 


borhood of certain street improvements is 


to be valued before -and after the improve- 
ments are carried out, and one-half of the 
increased value is to go to the council in 
reduction of the cost of the works. If the 
House of Lords scratches this clause of the 
bill it will only serve to strengthen the 
growing opposition in this country to a 
hereditary chamber, which will probably 
reach its climax before the home rule strug- 
gle ends. 

Some curious revelations are resulting 
from the public examination of the direct- 
ors and officers of the Liberator Building 
Society which is now taking place. Next 
to the fraud and treachery of Mr. Jabez 
Spencer Balfour, the most distressing fea- 
ture of the case is the shameful neglect of 
his co-directors to watch the affairs of the 


society and satisfy themselves of its sol- 


vency. By accepting all Balfour's” atate- i 
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ments and figures without inquiry, his col- 
leagues lent themselves to an extended sys- 
tem of duplicity. Rey. Dr. Dawson Burns, 
the London secretary of the United King- 
dom Alliance, who was a director of Lib- 
erator for seventeen years, has frankly con- 
fessed that he did not think it part of his 
duty to see whether profits had actually 
been made before concurring in the declara- 
tion of dividends, whereupon one of the 
secular newspapers laments that one of the 
prime movers in the temperance crusade 
should be a man ‘“‘ whose total abstinence 
from indulgence in independent inquiry ”’ 
must be accounted partly responsible for 
the widespread misery caused by the failure 
of the society. The Daily Chronicle, too, 
brands the doctor’s confession as astound- 
ing and disgraceful. Dr. Burns, of course, 
is not the only person deserving such cen- 
sure, and it is unfortunate that public men 
of Christian reputation should lend their 
names to rotten concerns and do little more 
in return than pocket their fees. 
Considerable stir has been created in Wes- 
leyan circles by Dr. Lunn’s resignation of 
his position as a Wesleyan minister. There 
has been a long standing controversy be- 


tween Dr. Lunn, who is one of the most. 


capable and aggressive of young ministers, 
and the officials of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, originating some four years ago 
in his criticism of the-methods of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society. Dr. Lunn’s last 
offense was to urge, without success, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society to adopt a reso- 
lution which had been previously passed by 
the London Missionary Society, expressing 
regret that ‘‘owing apparently to a mere 
technicality or point of order’ so large a 
representative gathering of missionaries as 
the Bombay Decennial Conference should 
have refused to pronounce an emphatic 
judgment upon the state regulation of vice, 
the government opium traffic and the liquor 
traffic in India. Objection, too, was taken 
to Dr. Lunn’s organization of the Grindel- 
wald Conferences, on the ground that a 
Wesleyan minister as such is forbidden by 
the rules of the connection to engage in 
commerce, So the doctor has simplified 
matters by cutting himself adrift from the 
church to which he confesses he was greatly 
attached, An idea of the esteem in which 
he is held, outside his own church, at least, 
may be gathered from the fact that Arch- 
deacon Farrar has privately invited Dr. 
Lunn to become his assistant at St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, in the event of his de- 
ciding to enter the! Established Church. Dr. 
Lunn’s contention that the educational 
policy of the Wesleyan Methodist Society 
has been a failure is certainly supported by 
the serious decline in the funds and num- 
ber of converts of the society. For in- 
_ stance, whilst the missions of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which were 
founded in India forty-two years later than 
the Wesleyan missions, had an increase in 
1891 of 5,322 members, the total member- 
ship of the Wesleyan Methodist Society in 
India at the close of that year, after three- 
quarters of a century’s work, amounted to 
‘only 3,542 members. 

The friends of Dr. Spurgeon and Dr. Pier- 
son, to the number of more than a thousand, 
met at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, June 
9, to present the testimonials which have 
been subscribed by members of the church 
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and congregation. The gifts consisted of 
an illustrated album to each recipient, con- 
taining the names of the subscribers, a 
check to each for £110 and a valuable 
clock to their respective wives. The ad- 
dress to Dr. Pierson expressed heartfelt 
gratitude for his loving and sympathetic re- 
sponse to the invitation given by C. H. Spur- 
geon to come into their midst, and stated 
that if, in the order of Providence, Dr. Pier- 
son was able to return to this country the 
signatories would be delighted if they could 
welcome him, not for a brief period only but 
for a permanency. Dr. Pierson in his reply 
said that he had no intention of returning, 
but if the Lord opened the way he would 
not be afraid to enter it. The address to 
Dr. Spurgeon expressed sincere sympathy 
with him at this critical period in the his- 
tory of the Tabernacle, assured him of their 
united support and prophesied that ere long 
the whole body of their fellow church mem- 
bers would see as they now did in the mat- 
ter, 

Although there is evidently a strong mi- 
nority unfavorable to Mr. Thomas Spur- 
geon’s permanent settlement at the Taber- 
nacle, the talked-of secession is not likely to 
take place until the son of the late pastor 
has at least had a reasonable trial. Dr, 
James Spurgeon, in taking farewell of the 
members of the Tabernacle, said he looked 
back with pleasure and gratitude to his 
many years of service for the church, and 
assured them that his long connection with 
it could never be forgotten by him. Nearly 
£10,000 has been received toward the CO. H. 
Spurgeon Memorial Fund, to be divided be- 
tween the Orphanage, the Pastors’ College, 
the Colportage Association and other insti- 
tutions of the church. A handsome monu- 
ment has been placed over the grave in Nor- 
wo0d Cemetery, and a memorial hall is to 
be erected at the Stockwell Orphanage. 


ALBION, 
Se 


We hold that, so far as we can discover 
the design of the Creator of mankind, we 
were, all of us, placed upon this earth that 
we might learn the lesson of self-govern- 
ment; that the human soul might be deyel- 
oped, purified, fitted for another and higher 
existence, by teaching it obedience to the 
moral law. The sublimest thing in the uni- 
verse, except its Creator, is a human will 
governing itself in obedience to a law higher 
than its own desire; the sublimest manifes- 
tation of this self-control is when a self-goy- 
erning State regulates its conduct by the 
moral law.—Senator George F. Hoa. 


OURKENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Mental Medicine: the Treatment of Disease 
by Suggestion, is described and indorsed by 
Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, an eminent New 
York physician, in the July Century. While 
agreeing that a“ vast amount of dramatic non- 
sense” relative to psychopathy must be ex- 
cluded, he holds that “the time has certainly 
come when this subject should be studied in a 
dignified and scientific manner. The thera- 
peutic use of suggestion is in its infancy, but 
there can be no doubt that ultimately its im- 
portance will be recognized by every thinking 
person and it will be adopted as an important 
and legitimate aid.’’? Personally; Dr. Hamil- 
ton bas seen forms of persistent tremor, cho- 
rea, speech defects, and other motor disturb- 
ances, very much ameliorated, if not always 
cured, by the methods of Luys and Bernheim, 
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and is sure of its efficacy in the cure of insom- 
nia and knows that it combats morbid im- " 
pulses and antagonizes neurotic cravings. 

Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon in the Watchman 
pays his respects to. the Broad Church tenden- 
cies and leaders. ‘It is emphatically an Ely- 
sian theology at whose fountains those who 
have been embittered by the rigorous teaching 
of the former or Puritan age drink and forget. 
their sorrows. Its preaching is as idyllic as 
that was dogmatic; and so far from any sus- 
picion of a paradise lost it constantly assures. 
us that if man ever fell at all he must have 
fallen upward, judging by his present goodly 
estate. .. . He is the best friend of humanity 
who rouses men from their self-complacent. 
dreams and confronts them with the hard 
facts of real life and revealed truth. ... Hu- 
man ruin and divine redemption are the cor- 
relatives of evangelical doctrine.’ Professor 
Drummond’s share in the Broad Church teach- 
ing of today is termed “ superlative opti- 
mism”’ and “amiable philanthropy.” ‘The 
ideal city does not rise up by evolution, it 
comes down by revelation ... tell men the 
literal fact of the repeated doom and decay 
of great cities under the weight of social de- 
pravity, and it may lead them ‘to look for a 
city which hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God.’ The hard, literal truth is 
not popular ; optimistic dreams are immensely’ 
so. Lord Chesterfield’s maxim is universally 
true: ‘If you would make men think well of 
you make them think well of themselves.’ ” 

Prof. J. W. Richard has been in correspond- 
ence with eminent Lutheran professors of 
dogmatic theology in the universities of Ger- 
many to ascertain their views on confessional 
subscription. He sums up their opinion in an 
article in the Lutheran Observer: “It is the 
faith, not the theology, of the fathers that 
binds the German Lutheran theologians. The 
faith is that which the fathers believed in re- 
gard to salvation. The theology of the fathers 
is the scientific statement of that faith. Such 
statement was influenced more or less by per- 
sonal feeling, by the reigning philosophy and 
by the imperfect methods of exegesis. It ig 
the Lutheran system of teaching, in antithesis 
to the Roman Catholic and Reformed systems, 
on which stress is laid.’’ 

The Interior (Chicago) regrets the decision 
to open the gates on Sunday: ‘The effect of 
the decision is to throw the reins upon the 
neck of leense and to justify defiance of the 
Sabbath laws in every part. of the great-con- 
federacy. The effect of the decision upon the 
reputation of the city of Chicago is also bad. 
It shows that the elements of popular power 
here preponderate against obedience to law, a 
confession which is a very serious one for a 
city to make. Its effect upon the reputation 
of the city of Chicago for financial integrity 
is bad. We accepted the fair and the money 
under conditions imposed by Congress. Havy- 
ing received benefits we violate our agree- 
ment, an act which, if perpetrated by an indi- 
vidual, would forever ruin his standing as an 
honorable man.’’——The S a.dard of the same 
city says: “Tt is not going too far to say that 
not a single member of the directory would 
retain in his employ one hour men holding 
such peculiar notions of money or moral obli- 
gations as are exemplified by the action of the 
directory in its dealing with the question of 
opening the fair on Sunday.... And not 
even court decisions, though rendered by a 
chief justice of the United States, can make 
wrong right or change the conviction of the 
people at large that a great blow has been 
given to the highest interests of the exposi- 
tion.’’—The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
does not mince terms. It says : ‘*‘ Hundreds of 
thousands will feel that they have no right to 
contribute money to an affair that marks a 
practical revolution of American ideas with re- 
spect to the first day of man’s week. It is rev- 
olution in a very vital sense. Jewish Christ- 
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lessness, Roman Catholic reaction toward Mid- 
dle Age sensualism, professed liberalism of 
the Unitarian type, business selfishness and 
heartlessness and popular indifference will be 
held responsible by history for this relapse 
toward some things which the world was sup- 
posed to have outgrown. We are about to 
enter an era of Sabbath non-observauce which 
will imperil many valuable human interests.” 
— The Western Christian Advocate stands with 
those who intend to abstain from week day 
‘attendance, and declares that so far as its col- 
umns are concerned the exposition ‘shall be 
as though it were not.” 


ABROAD. 


The Friend (Honolulu) tells how the revolu- 
tion in Hawaii has affected Christian work 
among the natives: ‘ Political issues have 
bred partisan measures. To pray or not to 
pray for the restoration of the deposed queen 
has proved a test question in many a meeting 
of many a church, and by the answer he has 
been obliged to give to it the enlightened, con- 
scientious pastor has not unfrequently had to 
meet the disapproval of a factious element 
willing to uphold royalty with all its attend- 
ant evils. In some churches there has been 
strife. The factious element, stirred up and 
led on by plotting royalists, hungry and eager 
for the old-time spoils, have, in certain in- 
stances, attempted the dismissal of their pas- 
tor. But in no case as yet has this end been 
achieved. The worst phase of the issue is that 
disaffection toward the gospel, that falling 
away from the truth, which is so apt to be in- 
duced in the minds of the weak when offenses 
come.” é 
—<——— 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
KENTUCKY BOWLDER. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN. 


It is not often that the journey from the 
region north of Lake Huron to Chicago is 
made by way of Kentucky, but I have just 
set up in one of the exhibits in Chicago a 
famous bowlder, which traveled thither by 
that route and whose experiences from first 
to last are as exciting as those of a novel. 

During the exposition the bowlder is to 
ve found on the lower floor, in the north- 
east corner, of the Ethnological Building, 
under the general care of Professor Putnam, 
in the Ohio exhibit of man and the glacial 
period. The bowlder is one which I dis- 
covered eleven years ago on the hills of 
Boone County, Ky., about ten miles south- 
west of Cincinnati. It is three feet in diam- 
eter and was billed to me on the railroad 
as weighing 4,000 pounds. Its material is 


red jasper conglomerate, whose parent ledges’ 


I visited last summer north of Lake Huron, 
about six hundred miles away, in the vicin- 
ity of Thessalon in the Province of Ontario. 
Its preglacial history would be as interest- 
ing as anything about it if I only had time 
and ability to tell it in full. It belongs to 
the oldest sedimentary rocks in the world, 
and was formed by the deposition of sand 
and slightly worn pebbles on the shore of 
the earliest ocean that laved the foot of the 
original mountain chain which arose be- 
tween the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay. 
This bed of sand and gravel was afterwards 
subjected to long ages of pressure, in con- 
nection with moist heat, until the mass was 
formed into one of the most compact rocks 
imaginable, the fragments of red jasper giv- 
ing it a mottled appearance which is very 
striking. 

After many million years had passed 
these strata were elevated above the sea 
level and the processes of erosion began 


\ 


and continued until they were seamed and 
scarred with gorges, and the crags were 
exposed to the violent onslaught of glacial 
ice that at length moved down upon them 
from the north. During this period count- 
less bowlders of the material were incor- 
porated into the ice incompany with agreat 
variety of other rock. Eventually, as the 
movement of ice continued, some of these 
were transported across the Great Lakes 
and rested upon the ice over all the area of 
Eastern Michigan and Indiana and Western 
Ohio, while this advanced guard, which is 
now at Chicago, actually crossed the Ohio 
River and took up what was supposed to 
be its permanent abode on land which was 
afterwards to belong to a worthy Kentucky 
farmer. Here it lay until the necessities of 
the scientific world at the Columbian Ex- 
position called it from its resting place as 
a mute witness, to the throngs here gath- 
ered, of the majestic extent and power of 
the great ice invasion of the glacial period. 
Its companions lie thickly scattered over 
the whole intervening area wherever they 
chanced to be when the period came to an 
end. 

The history of this bowlder’s journey from 
Kentucky to its present resting place serves 
better than anything else I could write to 
give an impression of the perplexities which 
have attended the installation of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago and of the vast amount of 
work which that exposition represents. 

A personal visit to Kentucky was neces- 
sary in order to identify the bowlder and to 
secure permission for its removal from its 
owner. The removal of so heavy an object 
from the field to the railroad proved more 
of a task than was anticipated, but it was at 
length accomplished and it was loaded upon 
a car on April 8, labeled, as I supposed, for 
the Archeological Building in Chicago. But 
frequent inquiries during the first three 
weeks of May failed to give any clew of its 
whereabouts in the great exposition. Upon 
closer search, however, it was found that 
there was a record of its reaching Chicago 
May 8, when it had been transferred to the 
department of mines and mining, since, not- 
withstanding the label, that building seemed 
to some one a more apprupriate resting 
place for it than the department of archzol- 
ogy. 

Upon visiting the head officers in this 
building, I found that my bowlder had in- 
deed been there and had been the subject of 
no small amount of worry and amusement, 
since no one appeared to claimit. As the 
Russian exhibit was late in coming and their 
space was empty, it was first set down in 
their territory, but soon was in the way and 
was removed to another empty space. From 
this, also, it was soon crowded out and, as 
no clew to its mineralogical value could be 
obtained by examination, speculation was 
rife as to what it could be. For a while it 
was left in one of the main passageways, to 
the disturbance of every one that came 
along. Some facetiously said that it must 
be a paper weight. - 

My hopes of finding the object rested 
largely upon its size and upon the proba- 
bility that it was unlike anything else in the 
building. Still, for a long time, no one 
could tell where it was. At length, how- 
ever, the chief administrator said he had a 
suspicion of. where it had gone, and, calling 
the janitor, inquired of him if he knew. 


The janitor said that it had been taken out 
of the building the day before and set one 
side. He thought he knew just where it 
was. Anxiously following him to the place 
we were dismayed to find that the janitor 
was mistaken. Heavy as it was it had 
again.taken wings and flown away. He 
suspected that the night gang of workmen 
had removed it to the immense dumping 
ground at the south end of the park, where 
all sorts of rubbish are carried. 

Upon repairing to this vast Gehenna of 
unsightly rubbish, which flames are doing 
their utmost to consume both day and 
night, I found that the superintendent’s 
suspicion was correct—our bowlder was 
there and could not be hid. Removing the 
combustible material from its vicinity and 
charging the workmen to protect the treas- 
ure, 1 hastened to the chief of the trans- 
portation department to secure its removal. 
This was early in the afternoon, but the 
work of removal could not be accomplished 
until next morning. Early in the morning 
I was on the ground, but, alas, to find that 
the night gang of workmen had not been 
instructed as to the value of my bowlder, 
and they had built their fires around and 
upon it and in a few moments had accom- 
plished what thousands of years of glacial 
frost and other thousands of years of ordi- 
nary exposure had not done. There was no 
longer one bowlder but two. The heat had 
cracked it. The loss, however, was not ir- 
reparable. The two fragments were safely 
removed to their designed resting place, 
where, joined together, they now speak with 
equal eloquence of the vast geological 
changes which they have witnessed and of 
the cares and perplexities attending the in- 
stallation of every department of the great 
Chicago Exposition. 


UNITARIANS AT ANDOVER. 


BY REY. THOMAS P. FIELD, D. D., AMHERST. 


There has been a great deal said recently 
about the graduation of two Unitarian stu- 
dents at Andover, and some persons sug- 
gest that the defection of these young men 
from the orthodox faith is the result of 
faulty speculations by some of the Andover 
professors. But the fact is that in all peri- 
ods in the history of Andover Theological ” 
Seminary there have been those who in the 
course of study have become Unitarians. 

Perhaps there has been no preacher in 
the Unitarian denomination more distin- 
guished and eloquent than Dr. Orville 
Dewey. He was for many years pastor of 
the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in _ 
New York. He published a number of 
volumes of sermons, which had an exten- 
sive circulation, and as long as he lived he 
exerted a powerful influence in favor of 
Unitarianism. But be pursued his theolog- 
ical studies at Andover and became a Unita- 
rian during his course there, or soon after 
leaving the school. In the class of 18351 
was Nathaniel S. Folsom, a man of superior 
abilities, who became a Unitarian and was 
settled over a Unitarian church in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and was afterward professor in 
the Meadville Theological School. ( 

About the same time David Fosdick, who 
translated Hugo’s Introduction to New Tes- 
tament Literature and who, I used to hear, 
was a favorite pupil of Professor Stuart, 
became a Unitarian and was pastor of a 
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number of Unitarian churches in Massachu- 
setts. I remember when I was a student at 
Andover a young man of brilliant intellect 
by the name of William Lord. He was a 
nephew of President Lord of Dartmouth 
College and brother of Dr. John Lord, 
the lecturer on history. He became a Uni- 
tarian near the close of his theological 
course, and was afterward settled over a 
Unitarian church. In my class was Charles 
C. Shackford, who fell into a doubting 
mood, while a student, and, leaving Ando- 
ver, became minister of a Unitarian’ church 
near Boston. At his ordination Theodore 
Parker preached the sermon on the Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity, which 
caused a great excitement among the Uni- 
tarians themselves. Mr. Shackford became 
professor of English literature in Cornell 
University. 

There are instances, I happen to remem- 
ber, of persons who became Unitarians at 
Andover fifty years ago or more, They 
were all of them pupils of Dr. Woods and 
Professor Stuart, and’ two of them of Pro- 
fessor Park. Now will any one be so un- 
charitable as to say that the speculations 
of these great divines made those young 
men Unitarians? Certainly no one who had 


the privilege of receiving instruction from: 


these honored and venerated teachers would 
say so. But why might it not be said with 
just as much propriety as to say that these 
recent Unitarians have become such through 
thé faulty speculations of the present pro- 
fessors? 

The truth is when young men, who have 
received the orthodox faith by tradition, 
become students of systematic theology, 
doubts are often awakened in their minds 
by their theological inquiries. Further 
study will generally dispel such doubts and 
‘confirm and strengthen their faith, but 
sometimes they will go on from doubting to 
Unitarianism or agnosticism or infidelity. 
The history of all theological schools will 
“show cases of this kind. The decided Uni- 
tarian sentiment existing in Massachusetts 
may have caused doubts more frequently to 
culminate in Unitarianism here than in 
Southern seminaries, but to attribute such 
results to’ faulty speculations in either past 
or present professors at Andover is not fair 
or kind. 


SOROOBY CLUB SKETCHES." 


XXXVI. CONGLUSION, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER, 


The object of these sketches now has 
been accomplished. The rise and progress 
of the Pilgrim movement has been de- 
scribed, so far at least, it is hoped, as to 
make plain something of the exalted char- 
acter of the men and women whom pre-emi- 
nently the world has agreed to call the Pil- 
grims and also the prominent facts in their 
civil and ecclesiastical history. Out of 
their sorrows and perils they emerged at 
last into liberty and peace. They were not 

| faultless, yet it would be difficult to point 
_ to any other community on record in which 
‘more of real happiness was experienced 
generally than in theirs. Their life was 
simple, natural and laborious, but, after the 
difficulties inherent in the firm establish- 
ment of the colony had been overcome at 
last, it was not one of hardship. They grad- 
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ually attained a high degree of material 
comfort and some of them enjoyed what for 
the times was moderate luxury. 

They maintained steadily their ‘lofty in- 
tellectual, moral and religious standards 
and soon exerted an enlightening influence 
upon the world out of all proportion to the 
smallness of their colony. Long ago Chris- 
tendom learned to admire and honor them 
and it is safe to believe that in the future 
they will be reverenced even more than in 
the past. indeed, it only recently has be- 
gun to be perceived intelligently how great 
a debt is due to them and how noble and 
far-reaching the influence of their careers 
has been. In 1692, about seventy years 
after the settlement at Plymouth—so that 
the period of its separate life must have co- 
incided closely with that of some of its earli- 
est native born members—the colony was 
united with the neighboring colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. But, as has been shown 
already, the larger colony had modeled it- 
self upon the smaller in some most impor- 
tant particulars, so that the power and in- 
fluence of Massachusetts ever since have 
been due conspicuously to the Plymouth 
people. . 

What nobler or more instructive pano- 
rama can be found in the whole broad field 
of human history than that composed of 
the successive episodes in the career of the 
Pilgrims? We have seen them at first, 
generally humble and obscure, cruelly op- 
pressed in their native England, and most 
bitterly persecuted in respect to that which 
to all noble souls is dearest, their right to 
worship God as their-consciences dictated. 
We have seen them meekly yet firmly loyal 
to divine truth, as they understood it, and 
calmly yet sadly consenting to exile them- 
selves from home and country lest they be 
disloyal to the Almighty. We have seen 
them, pursued and harassed like shameless 
criminals, unable to remain in England yet 


-long forbidden to depart, and at last only 


contemptuously allowed to banish them- 
selves; incurring poverty, imprisonment, the 
perils of the sea and the discomforts of a 
strange and uncongenial land; and gaining 
a temporary resting place in Amsterdam 
only to find the dissensions of their coun- 
trymen almost as perilous to their peace 
and safety as the tyranny of their rulers 
had been at home. 

We have seen them, again removed and 
settled for a few years in Leyden, hum- 
bly and patiently industrious, law-abiding, 
winning the confidence of the people and 
the praise of the public authorities, en- 
joying religious freedom and working out 
their ecclesiastical theories for the benefit 
of coming generations. We have seen them 
even then hampered by extreme poverty, 
alarmed by the perils of their children, 
and disappointed in the failure of their 
great hopes of being able to preserve their 
existence as a body and of securing for 
their theories of spiritual and ecclesiasti- 
cal truth an advantageous and permanent 
opportunity of successful illustration. We 
have seen them, therefore, once more exil- 
ing themselves bravely, and venturing this 
time not into a well known, even though 
unfamiliar, land but beyond the confines 
of civilization itself. We have seen them, 
still hindered by grievous penury, forced 
to divide themselves as a body in twain, 
hampered by the falseness or negligence 


‘leled amoug men. 


of those who had pledged them sufficient 
aid, delayed by treachery, sickened and | 
alarmed by the perils of the deep, and 
reaching at last not their intended destina- 
tion but an unknown, bleak, inhospitable 
shore and in the dead of winter. 

We have seen them exploring patiently, 
establishing their colony feebly and slowly, 
and sickening and suffering uncomplain- 
ingly until every other member of their 
company had succumbed to death and had 
been laid in a necessarily hidden grave. 
We have seen them starving by inches, 
annoyed and actually endangered by visi- 
tors whose hungry mouths they had to fill 
out of their insufficient, precarious and fail- 
ing supplies of food, threatened by the In- 
dian natives, and imperiled by the reckless- 
ness and incompetency of settlers of other 
and newer colonies. We have seen them 
forced to allow the settlement among them- 
selves of many who had no sympathy with 
their spirit or purpose, who sought to create 
dissensions and who had tobe controlled 
with a strong hand. We have seen them 
deprived for years of the sight of the rela- 
tives and friends whom they had expected 
to follow them soon from Holland, and 
unable for nearly a decade to enjoy the 
precious fellowship and services of a Chris- 
tian minister and the holy comfort of the 
sacraments. We have seen them neglected, 
and even meanly reproached, by those at 
home who had promised to supply their 
material needs, hampered by the miserable 
financiering of the Merchant Adventurers, 
and forced, at last, either to assume the 
whole financial burden of their undertaking 
at a heavy cost and a heavier risk of total 
failure or else to lose all which they had 
invested or accomplished. 

But also we have seen in them examples 
of sagacity, patience, versatility in resource, 
fortitude, persistence and consecration such 
as never have been surpassed. Wehaveseen 
not only strong men but also tender women 
and little children sharing the burdens and 
perils of their common experience with un- 
conscious but not less lofty heroism. We 
have seen an almost peerless devotion to 
God and a self-sacrificing missionary spirit. 
We have seen an evident, absolute absorp- 
tion in the effort to learn and obey the 
divine will, which rarely has been paral- 
We have seen a tol- 
erance, a charity and a degree of spiritual 
enlightenment far in advance of their times 
and which the Christian world in gen- 
eral cannot yet be said to have attained. 
We have seen an intelligent, orderly, gen- 
erally self-consistent and always peaceable: 
and harmonious development of a theory 
of church existence and government which 
many now believe, as they believed, to be 
at once most natural and most Scriptural, 
and which—partly through its direct, ac- 
knowledged influence, exerted by hundreds 
of thousands of Christians in various 
branches of the earthly church, and partly 
through its less evident and admitted but 
undeniably general influence upon Christian 
bodies differently named and governed— 
soon justified itself as well as the toils and 
sacrifices of the Pilgrims and of* their fel- 
low-believers who elsewhere and otherwise 
have striven for the same great object. 

The Pilgrims long ago rested from their 
labors and entered into their reward. But 
their works still follow them. The multi- 
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tude of their descendants in the flesh does 
well to honor their memory, and the far 
greater and ever increasing host of their 
spiritual children never will cease to rever- 
ence them. But even reverence will be 
empty unless accompanied by imitation. 
Both the need and the opportunity of the 
spirit of the Pilgrims still continue among 
us. 


—— 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL EXHIBIT AT 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY REY. J. G. JOHNSON, D. D. 


The long delay in regard to Sunday open- 
ing is over, and is ended in a way that has 
shocked multitudes of the friends of the 
fair. With the utmost stretch of charity 
one cannot go over the various steps and 
fail to find the directors guilty of a breach 
of faith. 

They say that the withholding of a frac- 
tion of the two and a half millions of dollars 
breaks the contract made by Congress, and 
that Government now cannot insist on the 
condition of Sunday closing, and that the 
directors now have the right to disregard 
the condition and return the money re- 
ceived. This they promise to do ‘‘on de- 
mand’’ if any remain in the treasury after 
certain liens are satisfied. The suspicion is 
justified that they do not expect to return 
the money, especially when it is at once ap- 
parent that an open Sunday cannot bring 
the necessary sum into the treasury. 

The question now arises, What shall ex- 
hibitors do and what shall the committee 
on the Congregational exhibit do? Shall 
we withdraw our exhibit, or leave it there, 
covering it on Sunday, with a conspicuous 
card stating that it is closed on the Lord’s 
Day? The committee was called together 
last Friday and decided, almost unanimously, 
not to withdraw the exhibit but to cover it, 
as indicated, on Sunday. 

The council of 1889 authorized the provi- 
sional committee to ‘‘secure, if found prac- 
ticable, space in the proposed exposition of 
1892 in which to show what Congregation- 
alism has. done for the world.”? In accord- 
ance with this instruction, the provisional 
committee appointed acommittee ‘‘ to carry 
out the purpose of the council . . . it being 
specially understood that if the exposition 
is open on the Lord’s Day this committee 
shall make no exhibit and this appointment 
shall become null and void.’’ (See Min. 
Nat. Council, 1892, p. 279.) 

The committee met and organized and 
the chairman reported to the National Coun- 
cil at Minneapolis that they could not go 


forward with the work of preparation if, | 


under circumstances which no one could 
foretell, their office was to cease (Min. Nat. 
Council, 1892, p. 279). A discussion fol- 
lowed and the matter was put in charge of 
a committee, who reported as follows: ‘‘ We, 


_ therefore, recommend that this whole mat- 


ter be referred to the committee, of which 
Rey. J. G. Johnson of Chicago is chairman, 
with full power to act as the circumstances 
may require. . . . We promise our hearty 
co-operation in carrying out any plans that 
this committee may think wise.’ (Min. 
Nat. Council, 1892, p. 35.) 

The responsibility is plainly with the 
committee. They found it no easy matter 
to decide what to do. They would not have 
put in an exhibit if they had known that 
the wishes and the law of the nation would 
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be violated. They had good reason to sup- 
pose that the fair would be closed on Sun- 
day, and they prepared and installed an 
exhibit. They adopted a minute to the 
effect that while they protest against what 
they look upon as an inexcusable violation 
of law and breach of faith in opening the 
fair on Sunday, they do not consider that a 
proper regard for the Lord’s Day will re- 
quire them to remove the exhibit, it being 
so covered on that day as to make plain 
their protest. There has been delay in the 
full installation of the exhibit, as some who 
were to contribute to it have been uncertain 
as to Sunday opening and as to the action 
which the committee would take. Now 
that all uncertainty has ceased the exhibit 
will be speedily completed. 

There is no doubt that the action of the 
directors has checked enthusiasm for the 
fair to a degree that they can as yet poorly 
appreciate. With the evident lack of desire 
of the working men to go to the fair on 
Sunday in any large numbers and the failure 
of the receipts on Sunday to cover the 
amount which the directors have promised 
to return, new discredit seems likely to fall 
upon them. It is not intpossible that they 
may yet close the gates on Sunday, forced 
by the above financial consideration and by 
the decision of cases yet to be brought into 
court. 


GIRLS’ RALLY AT NORTHFIELD. 


For seven summers hundreds of young men 
from the colleges of America, together with 
distinguished representatives from universi- 
ties abroad, have met at Northfield, by invi- 
tation of Mr. Moody, to engage in Bible study 
and discuss methods of Christian work. The 
influence of these gatherings has been world- 
wide and developed a deep longing in the 
hearts of young women for similar privileges 
for themselves. As a result a largely signed 
petition was sent to Mr. Moody begging hii 
to grant the use of the Northfield Seminary 
buildings and the inspiration of his personal 
presence to a summer conference for young 
women for the week beginning June 22. He 
promptly acceded to both requests but would 
take no responsibility in the matter, and up 
to the time of writing has attended none of 
the meetings, being detained by engagements 
in Chicago. The body taking the initiative 
in the movement is the International Coin- 
mittee of Young Women’s Associations, and, 
inasmuch as considerable confusion exists in 
the public mind concerning this committee, it 


- may be well to explain that it represents only 


the associations which are strictly evangelical 
and excludes all work except of a religious 
character. i! 

The girls have ralliedin large numbers from 
no less than twenty-one educational institu- 
tions, Wellesley leading the van and followed 
by Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, Cornell, Syra- 
cuse, Swarthmore and others of less note. 
Their headquarters are at Marquand Hall, a 
few being domiciled in the adjacent cottages 
and others at Hotel Northfield, which for com- 
fort of appointments, perfection of service and 
desirability of location cannot ‘be too highly 
praised. To one class of travelers, however, 
certain essentials are lacking. Two men, 
stranded in a neighboring town late Friday 
night, were beguiled into seeking its shelter 
by the blandishments of a small boy at the 
station, who pictured it as ‘‘the crackest hotel 
in these ere parts!’’ But they departed in in- 
finite disgust when they found neither bar, 
billiard nor smoking room, these being the 
hfghest exponents of their desires. 

The exercises each day consist of four Bible 
classes in the morning conducted by James 


McConaughy, one of the professors at the Mt. 
Hermon school for boys, and Robert E. Speer, 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions in New York. There are also papers 
and discussions by the girls themselves on 
such themes as the dangers of college life and 
the best way to deal with intellectual doubts. 
Each day an imaginary test case is given 
of a person who is seeking Christ but finds 
difficulties in the way. This furnishes a 
most interesting sort of spiritual clinics. The 
missionary spirit is strongly manifest. One 
representative of the foreign work is Mary 
Eddy, M.D., of Beirut, Syria, who expects to 
enter the Turkish empire fortified with diplo- 
mas from six American medical colleges and 
a personal letter from President Cleveland in 
the way of credentials. She will have the 
honor of being the first woman to pursue the 
medical profession within the territory of the 
“sick man of the East.”” The most thrilling 
address thus far was the one delivered on 
Saturday evening by Mrs. L. 8S. Bainbridge, 
superintendent of the woman’s branch of ‘the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society. 
She has fifty workers under her care, ten of 
whom are trained nurses, and the incidents 
concerning their ministry were a powerful 
argument in favor of having relief for bodily 
and soul wants go hand in hand. 

The afternoons are devoted to tennis, walks, 
drives and general enjoyment of outdoor life. 
In the evening platform meetings are held in 
Stone Hall, at which the men are graciously 
allowed to be present. Until the arrival of 
Mr. Moody Mrs. A. J. Gordon of Boston pre- 
sides and the Wellesley Glee Club furnishes 
choice music. Altogether the conference 
opens quite as auspiciously as the similar an- 
nual gatherings of the young men. F. J. D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UNION. 


BY ELLEN SCRANTON BELDEN. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Union has just closed its 
sessions at Clifton Springs, N. Y., after a week 
of remarkable interest. Of the 108 mission- 
aries present, representing’ sixteen societies, 
the Presbyterians (twenty-five Northern) and 
the American Board (twenty-seven) took the 
lead as to numbers, followed closely by the 
Methodists and Baptists, while of the eighteen 
mission fields exhibited India had twenty- 
nine, China twenty-six, Japan thirteen and 
Turkey eight representatives. From the open- 
ing or “recognition ”’ meeting, when seventy- 
five missionaries responded to the call, in- 
troducing themselves in a few words to one 
another and to the audience, until the close of 
the week, when at the ‘‘ farewell” meeting 
nearly forty bade adieu expecting to return to 
their fields during this year, the interest and 
the crowds were unabated. 

The program was arranged on a geographi- 
cal] plan, with the main platform addresses on 
the great fields and grouping papers and dis~- 
cussions and smaller countries nearest related 
around them in adjoining sessions. For ex~ 
ample, Turkey, Bulgaria and Persia were 
grouped together for Thursday evening, mak~ 
ing very nearly an American Board session, 
and on Friday morning the addresses were fol- 
lowed up by a paper from Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
on The Attitudé of the Moslem Mind Toward 
Christianity, Industrial Education by Dr. A. 
Fuller, and discussions upon governmental 
protection of missionaries in Turkey, move- 
ments toward reform in the old Gregorian 
church, ete. 4 

The India session of Friday evening and the 
China session of Sunday evening were very 
catholic and showed the work as carried on 
by half a dozen denominatious, by others, 
also, independently, and in both countries ex- 
tending from the extreme south to the north 


oy 


FS 


cay 
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and from the east to the west and into the 
interior. The papers and discussions follow- 
ing these meetings covered a variety of im- 
portant subjects, as Mass Movements in India, 
Education in Missions, bringing out a lively 
discussion upon the relative importance of 


_ evangelistic or educational work, the opium 


_and the drink traffics and the sanctioning of 
Vice by the English Government, importance 
and methods of reaching the higher classes, 
our treaty obligations with China, ete. 

Other countries presented with equal inter- 
eSt were the Papal Lands—discussions upon 
“papal questions being particularly interesting 
—Japan, Micronesia, American Aborigines 
and Africa. Dr. R. H. Nassau, for twenty- 
“Seven years in Africa and about to return 
again, gave a valuable address on Bantu 
Superstitions and also a paper upon the im- 
proyed health conditions of missionaries in 
West Africa. 

~The women’s session of Friday afternoon, 
ypresided over by Mrs. Dr. Thayer of Turkey, 
was, as usual, one of the best and. most 
crowded, and differed from last year in that 
all the women on the platform were still 
young. A children’s session, a reception on 
the lawn and a stereopticon exhibition of vari- 
ous mission fields occupied Saturday after- 
noon and evening. 

Two afternoon sessions were occupied in a 
novel way. In one, Rev. Dr. J. A. Davis of 
China questioned representatives of different 


countries upon the Traces of True Religion in’ 


Heathendom, which they bad found on their 
fields. Missionaries from Assam, China, In- 
dia, Japan, Mexico, Micronesia and the Ka- 
rens of Burmah gave facts about the traditions 
of the people of their respective fields, which 
showed that at some remote period there had 
been knowledge of a Supreme Being and of 
the creation and, in most cases, if not all, of an 
atonement by blood sacrifice, and in some of a 
resurrection of the body. Beside these, other 
legends, resembling ancient Bible history, in 
all these lands show the unity of the race. 

In the other session My.’ F. D. Phinney of 
Burmah conducted a composite blackboard 
Janguage exercise, in which. was exhibited in 
black and white, as well as by voice of many 
Iissionaries, the difficulties which they labor 


against in learning a foreign language. The ~ 


study embraced the Sanskrit, the Marathi, the 
.Arabic, the Hindustani, the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the languages of Burmah, of the hill 
tribes of Assam and of the Karens, and, lastly, 
the Bantu language of Africa, 

_ The last afternoon was devoted to the sub- 
ject of Home Work for Foreign Missions. The 
different methods of awakening interest in 
churches, in young ‘people’s societies and 
everywhere were discussed, also hints about 
‘conventions, monthly concerts, missionary 
addresses, lectureships, literature, maps, pic- 
tures and other subjects. 

Perhaps nothing during the week was more 
impressive than the sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing by Dr. George Douglas of Montreal. Dur- 
ing his missionary life in the West Indies 
forty years ago, Dr. Douglas contracted a 
disease which gradually has made him blind 
and nearly helpless, so that he can only stand 
ineased in armor. His text was, ‘And not 
only so, but we glory in tribulation also,” 

-and most eloquently did he exhibit by many 
illustrations that tribulation is the means of 
the highest excellence in the universe. 

In reviewing the week’s meetings at the 


closing session many missionaries rose to tes- 


tify to the spiritual uplift they had received, 
particularly | during the morning devotional 
hours, and to thank God for the sweet fellow- 
ship they had enjoyed. As one said, ‘It has 
been a week on the hights, such as I can’t ex- 
pect again until I return to America for my 
next vacation.”” Another said, ‘‘ This unity 
of all Christian workers answers our Saviour’s 
prayer ‘That they all may be one.’”’ 


¥ 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 


The Commencement exercises at Western 
Reserve University, June 20, 21, closed a year 
of encouraging progress both in graduate 
and undergraduate departments. A graduate 
school has been successfully organized, the 
medical school has been placed on a solid 
foundation through a generous gift of $125,000 
from the late John L. Woods, and the law 
school has attracted more students than could 
have been expected for its first year. 

It will be remembered that the old Western 
Reserve College was situated at Hudson until 
1882, when it was removed to Oleveland and 
was named Adelbert, and that this transfer 
alienated many of the alumni. To Signalize 
the disappearance of this feeling the society of 
the alumni made special efforts to have as 
many of the graduates as possible present at 
the Commencement exercises. Asa result of 
these efforts over twenty per cent. of all the 
alumni returned to pledge the same enthusi- 
asm to Adelbert which they formerly felt for 
Western Reserve. Among the honorary de- 
grees conferred that given to Rev. B. W. 
Bacon of Oswego had a peculiar appropriate- 
ness. To quote the words of President Th wing, 
uttered in Latin during the ceremony of be- 
stowing the degree: “ Kighty-four years ago 
David Bacon, a man of apostolic devotion, 
the first from Connecticut to preach the gos- 
pel to the Western Indians, founded the Chris- 
tian community of Tallmadge, O. To him the 
Western Reserve owes a debt, and on this ac- 
count the University of the Western Reserve 
is doubly grateful that it can honor his great- 
grandson, Benjamin Wisner Bacon, with the 
degree of D. D., in recognition of the sound 
learning and critical skill of his studies in 
Biblical criticism as manifested in his work, 
The Genesis of Genesis, and elsewhere,” 

Among the additions to the faculty are Dr. 
Charles Harris, now of Oberlin, to the chair of 
German in Adelbert and Dr. H. N. Fowler of 
the University of Texas to the chair of Greek 
in the Woman’s College. Dr. A. L. Fuller of 
the Woman’s College goes to Adelbert to fill 
the Greek chair vacated by Prof. B. Perrin, 
recently called to Yale. This has also been 
an especially prosperous year for the Woman’s 
College, with its new buildings, growing fac- 
ulty and rapidly increasing number of stu- 
dents. The address at the Commencement 
exercises of the Woman’s College was deliy- 
ered by Dr. Washington Gladden. B. 


YANKTON COLLEGE. 


The eleventh Commencement began with 
the baccalaureate, June 18, by Rev. D. F. 


Bradley, D. D., of Grand Rapids, Mich., for . 


two years acting president of the college and 
still greatly beloved throughout South Da- 
kota. The sermon was a spirited appeal to 
Christian optimism. On Monday evening the 
graduating class of the Conservatory of Musie, 
eight in number, gave the Commencement con- 
cert. This year, for the first time, the prepar- 
atory department has been largely separated 
from the college, and the plan has proved all 
that was anticipated, while its wisdom has 
been recognized by the copying of the plan by 
several neighboring institutions. Under the 
principalship of Mr. G. W. Nash, himself a 
graduate of the college, Yankton Academy has 
closed its first separate year with satisfactory 
results. 

The Commencement exercises were rather 
short and the usual Commencement address 
was omitted because of the still more interest- 
ing ceremonies immediately to follow.’ For 
more than a year, with varying hopefulness, 
the friends of the college have looked forward 
to this time when the results of their strenu- 
ous efforts should finally appear. The first 
offer of Dr. Pearsons was to give $50,000 on 
condition of an additional $150,000 being se- 
cured from other sources by this time. Ap- 


peals to friends in the East, though largely 
successful, seemed likely to prove inadequate, 
and the offer was modified so that a science ' 
hall, to cost $25,000, should be built as soon as 
half the amount was raised, and thereafter 
Mr. Pearsons would add one dollar for endow- 
ment for every three that should be secured 
elsewhere. Now happened something almost 
unprecedented in the history of such enter- 
prises. The citizens of Yankton, whose total 
population is less than 5,000, more than half of 
whom are of foreign parentage, quickly raised 
$26,500, the alumni, none of whom have been 
out of college more than six years, gave $3,000, 
an average of $260 apiece, the present stu- 
dents gave $1,500, and other friends in South 
Dakota swelled the total sum of $50,000. This, 
with $25,000 from outside the State, met the 
conditions. A speedy adjournment was taken 
to the campus, where, with grateful prayer 
and praise, the first shovelful of earth was 
removed and ground broken for the Ward 
Hall of Science. The plans are already in 
hand and work will go forward rapidly to 
completion. Great courage is thus infused 
into all hearts, and the total liquidation of in- 
debtedness which this success has enabled 
the college to accomplish will put the insti- 
tution in a much more favorable light before 
givers as the work of raising the remaining 
$75,000, which it is hoped immediately to 
secure, is pushed forward. 

The trustees made arrangements for the 
greater work which the completion of the 
science hall will necessitate by appointing an 
additional instructor in chemistry and biol- 
ogy, and the faculty is further strengthened 
by the addition of Prof. E.. K. Eyerly, for 
several years dean of the faculty of Redfield 
College, who now comes to Yankton as in- 
structor in English and history, A plan was 
also adopted for giving the churches of the 
State direct representation in the corperate 
board. H.). Ss, 


OLIVET COMMENCEMENT, 


President Willard G. Sperry’s inauguration 
and the laying of the corner stone of the new 
church brought back an unusually large num- 
ber of the alumni to the Commencement, June 
18-22. Highteen graduates received their de- 
grees. The policy of the new president as 
outlined in his inaugural address recognizes 
the common and united interests of town and 
college. He recommends the establishment 
of new chairs of English, rhetoric and peda- 
gogy and encourages a reasonable amount of 
gymnastic work. His plans include improvye- 
ments on the ladies’ hall, a new chapel and 
observatory, a water supply for the town and 
the leveling of the road to the railway station, 
two and one-half miles distant. The annual 
address before the alumni association was de- 
livered by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago. 

With the literary and scientific courses on 
the same basis as the classical, with a library 
of 23,000 volumes to which 1,000 books are 
yearly added, with no student teachers the 


’ standard of scholarship will doubtless be 


raised. Next year’s class will number at least 
thirty-five. This is the last year that the col- 
lege will confer the degree of M. A. in course. 
Hereafter it is only to be given pro merito. 

Olivet is in the building era. The church, 
whose corner stone was laid June 22 with im- 
posing ceremonies, will cost $25,000 and is the 
fourth stone and brick building in four years. 
The library, the conservatory and the young 
men’s literary societies are now well housed, 
the Phi Alpha Piand Adelphic buildings rank- 
ing well with the best college society build- 
ings. Indications are that at an early date 
the college church will secure a pastor who 
will be a true yokefellow for President Sperry. - 
The president’s powerful personality has al- 
ready been effectively felt in the college and 
the State. ‘ 
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The Home. 


THE FATHER’S HYMN FOR THE 
MOTHER TO SING, 
My child is lying on my knees; 
The signs of heaven she reads; 


My face is all the heaven she sees, 
Ts all the heaven she needs. 


And she is well, yea, bathed in bliss, 
If heaven is in my face— ° 

Behind it all is tenderness 
And truthfulness and grace. 


I mean her well so earnestly, 
Unchanged in changing mood; 
My life would go without a sigh | 
To bring her something good. 


IT also am a child, and I A 
Am ignorant and weak ; 

I gaze upon the starry sky, 
And then I must not speak, 


For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 

Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lie 
The infinite of God. 


If true to her, though troubled sore, 
I cannot choose but be, 

Thou, who art peace forevermore, 
Art very true to me. 


If I am low and sinful bring 
More love where need is rife ; 
Thou knowest what an awful thing 
It is to be a life. | 


Hast Thou not wisdom to enwrap 
My waywardness about, 

In doubting safety on the lap 
Of Love that knows no doubt? 


Lo! Lord, I sit in Thy wide space, 
My child upon my knee; 
She looketh up into my face 
As I look up to Thee. 
—George Macdonald. 


et bisa ee eS 


There ought to be a great deal of vitality 
in the National Columbian Household Eco- 
nomic Association, whose headquarters are 
in Chicago, in order to stand up under the 
burden of its own name. But as we follow 
the reports of its proceedings from month 
to month we are increasingly impressed 
with the vigorous and intelligent way in 
which it applies itself to bringing about a 
better administration of American homes. 
A discussion of the food question, for in- 
stance, at a recent meeting developed cer- 
tain interesting facts to show that, if food 
be judiciously chosen and properly cooked, 
a smaller amount is required to nourish the 
system. It is not the most bountifully 
spread tables which represent the largest 
amount of nutrition. All departments of 
household science are carefully studied by 
committees appointed for the purpose and 
the results of their investigations, con- 
ducted upon thoroughly scientific methods, 
are brought to the meetings. Auxiliary so- 

' cieties are springing up elsewhere, one of 
250 members having been formed recently 
in New Haven, Ct. Now let the movement 
become general and a perceptible better- 
ment in the physical well-being of family 
life must inevitably follow. Furthermore, 
in this altruistic age, the benefits will soon 
filter down into the lower strata of society 
and help remove some of the evils which 
have their root in underfed and improperly 
fed human peings. 
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THE DESIRE FOR PERFEOTION. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


Sometimes in the midst of this hurrying 
fin du siecle the specimens preserved from 
the early years of the century of my Quaker 
grandmother’s sewing and darning rise be- 
fore me with their elegant fineness of finish 
from the cedar chest where they were kept. 
Even now they produce upon my mental 
vision the same sacred and awing effect as 
when, in my careless youth, they were at 
judicious intervals exhibited to actual sight. 

What very fine and sheer muslin they 
used in those days, to be sure, and except 
for a kind of shore line around the land- 
locked sea of each darn, where the conflu- 
ent line of the original and inserted work 
met, one could with difficulty distinguish 


the needle-woven effect of the darn from ® 


the fabric itself. Such relics as these created, 
no doubt, an ideal standard of needlework 
some decades since and impressed the com- 
ing generation with the possibility, at least, 
of a perfection toward which it was ex- 
pected to struggle. But, alas, ‘‘the ideal 
without is not always the power within,” 
and the strength now devoted to schools 
and colleges for our girls, to piano practice, 
to out-of-door sports and to sewing ma- 
chines can no longer be given to the ex- 
quisite darning of former times. 

That particular mode of perfection has 
passed, but not so the desire for perfection 
of finish. The current in which the desire 
runs has necessarily changed with changing 
conditions, and now in this day of many 
ideas, of much attention to many details in 
our complicated social life and of over deco- 
ration, with so much of art, reform and 
progress constantly claiming our best atten- 
tion, we are wise to discriminate among 
matters and choose which we will do well, 
which better and which best. Since there 
is a difference in the real value of the mat- 
ters themselves, so there should be a dis- 
crimination in the amount of painstaking 
put upon them. 

‘““The good quality of painstaking is in- 
volved in all skilled work whatever, in the 
drafting of an act of Parliament as in sew- 
ing,’’? says Mr. Pater, in his Appreciations. 
We can hardly be painstaking enough to be 
‘“skilled’’ in all directions. To many the 
effort to accomplish with real painstaking 
assiduity any one of the varieties of work 
that claims attention even during one day 


reveals to them the certainty that they have 


undertaken too great a number of depart- 
ments to admit of perfection in any. The 
thought of the other things to be done cre- 
ates restlessness and deprives them of that 
concentration of mind without which the best 
and finest of work is never accomplished. 

It is not easy to restrict our range. To 
say deliberately that we forego this or that 
branch of knowledge or of art—that we 
make no effort to keep up with current 
events in the great moving world of science, 
politics, sociology, religion—savors so dis- 
tinctly of narrow-mindedness and of limita- 
tion in view and in attainment that we 
revolt from any such decision. But, practi- 
cally, we. must and do choose our special- 
ties. And there is an education for us in 
limiting ourselves so far as to say that we 
will choose some one thing which we will 
do thoroughly if, through the multiplicity 
of the demand, we cannot do all well. 
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Choosing some one occupation or field of 
endeavor—be it household superintendence, 
be it sharing our life with another, as in 
the care of an invalid, be it reading, be it 
writing, be it observation of nature or deyo- 
tion to music, art, anything that accords 
with the deepest tenor of our nature and 
gives us pleasure—let us make it our fine 
art. In this way we shall have a realm of 
our own in which to seek perfection, a 
pleasure garden in which we may at once 
be absorbed and yet find relaxation, and in 
this chosen department expect of ourselves, 
and oblige in ourselves, a concentration of 
effort that would at least give us satisfac- 
tion with our methods, if not with results 
obtained. 

An art world of our own or, in other 
words, an effort after perfection in any di- 
rection is a fascination. Here we may make 
those essays of the soul after truth and after 
the expression of it which constitute the 
rarest pleasures of our nature. 

A critical public is apt to judge severely 
those efforts after perfection in any art 
which are not the product of the schools. 
On the principle of economy we should learn 
the principles and technique of that to which 
we devote ourselves. Nor is it probably 
best that those products should be displayed 
to the public. That must depend on the 
degree of perfection they attain, and that 
point must be decided by competent critics. 

But the aim to be held in mind steadily 
in such an effort to create our own world of 
music, of art, of skill in any chosen direc- 
tion is not the desire to exhibit to others 
the result of our striving, but the simple de- 
sire to make or do something perfect. 

It is no less an artist than Michael An- 
gelo who says: ‘‘ Nothing makes the soul so 
pure, so religious, as the endeavor to create 
something perfect; for God is perfection, 
and whoever strives for it strives for some- 
thing that is Godlike. True painting is 
only an image of God’s perfection, a shadow 
of the pencil with which He paints, a mel- 
ody, a striving after harmony.”’ 

Endeavor after perfection is not alone the 
prerogative of genius. One soul is privi- 
leged to strive as well as another. The 
privilege of endeavor is the high privilege, 
and even in these days of the multiform 
and the manifold we may select a range of 
thought or a reality of action or a realm of 
creation where we, too, may try to make 
good the words of Michael Angelo, 


——————— 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


VIL. IMMACULATE -CONCEPTION. MURILLO. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


When Italian art waned in the seven- 
teenth century Spanish art arose. Spain 
was the stronghold of the Catholic resto- 
ration, the home of Loyola and the In- 
quisition and a hotbed of that religious 
fanaticism which appealed strongly to the 
passionate, sensuous southerners. The pre- 
dominant thought of any age determines 
its art as surely as climate decides the vege- 
tation. The emotional Spaniard also had 
a natural instinct for color. : 

Two years before the Mayflower sailed 
there was born in Seville a poor boy, ehris- 
tened Bartolomeo Estaban Murillo, who be- 
came one of the greatest and ‘the last 
of the religious painters.’’ The Spaniards 
claim Seville as ‘‘the pearl of cities.’ 


- paralleled perfection.’’ 
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Murillo’s boyish eyes were familiar with 
its historic memorials of Moorish and Gothic 
architecture, the tower of Giralda with lace- 
like arabesques of stone, the magnificent 
cathedral and the palace of Alcazar full of 
art treasures. The lad entered the studio of 
his uncle Castillo and made coarse sketches 
of street life. When he was about twenty 
years old his uncle went to Cadiz, and, 
thrown upon his own resources, he painted 
hasty pictures for the Thursday markets, 
where, artists carried their colors and al- 
tered their pictures to suit the buyer’s 
whim. Longing to study at Madrid, then 
the center of culture and splendor, he filled 
his slender purse by executing many pic- 
tures for the Spanish American colonies. 
At Madrid, as the pupil of Velasquez, he 
was admitted to the academy and the Escu- 
rial Gallery, where for two years he copied 
the works of Titian, Rubens and Vandyke. 
One cannot help wondering how his art 
would have been affected if he had studied 
Raphael and Mantegna, or if he had visited 
Italy. It must be remembered in estimat- 
ing him that he never felt classic influence. 
The antique, so potent a-factor in Italian 
art, was absolutely unknown. to Murillo. 
He had three styles—the first was called 


**frio’’ (cold) and includes his beggar boys, ° 


peasants and the realism of common life. 
His second manner was called ‘‘calido”’ 
(warm), where his figures grew rounder, 
his drapery more flowing, his outline softer, 
his color more delicate and his individual- 
ity more pronounced, This style he used 
for the ecstasies of saints, such as the Vision 
of St. Francis and the famous St, Anthony, 
from which, in the Seville Cathedral, the 
figure of the saint was cut out in 1874 and 
recovered in the. New York Custom House 


a year later. 


When commissions began to flow in upon 
him he married a wealthy lady of rank and 
acquired social distinction. No portrait of 


her is known, but as one face often appears - 


in his work it is pleasant to believe that she 
was his model. He was popular with his 
patrons, friendly with his fellow-students, 
genial in manner, moderate in temper, lib- 
eral to the poor, devout in religious observ- 
ances, and his epitaph, ‘‘ Live as one about 
to die,’’ was wisely chosen. His life was 
singularly uneventful end, judging from the 
large number of his works, he was remark- 
ably diligent. He founded an art academy 
at Seville and was its president till his 
death. Besides genre and religious scenes 
he verifies the saying that Spaniards are 
always good portrait painters, 

His: third and finest manner was called 
“‘vaporoso’’ (misty), and shows the most 
beautiful atmospheric effects. Liibke says: 
‘* He carried the art of coloring and of soft, 
misty chiaroscuro, as well as the delicate 
gradations of aérial perspective, to an un- 
Few know so well 
how to stir tender emotions and religious 
sympathies. In creations of effective power 
Murillo combined the realism of his early 


manner with the deepest religious fervor. 


He has been called the ‘‘ painter of concep- 
tions.” This initial mystery of the deep, 
tragic life of the mother of our Lord he 
painted twenty-five times. He has varied 
the age and surroundings of Mary, some- 
times making her a fair-haired blonde, some- 
times giving her the rich olive beauty of his 
daughter, but he usually diffused upon her 


inexpressible sanctity and spotless purity. 
The size ranges from an exquisite miniature 
fifteen inches high to the colossal figure of 
the Great Conception of Seville. Her at- 
tendant angels vary from two to thirty, and 
they bear the lily and olive, the rose and 
palm, or sometimes the crown and scepter. 

The dogma of the immaculate conception 
was especially dear to the Spaniards, and 
every church and every house contained an 
effigy of ‘“‘our lady without sin.’’’ When 
Murillo was sixty years old, in the fullness 
of his powers, he painted the Great Concep- 
tion for the Church of the Venerables at 
Seville. When the French invaded Spain, 
Marshal Soult of Napoleon’s army appropri- 
ated it. In 1852 the French Government 
bought it of his estate for $120,000, and it 
now hangs in the Salon Carré, as one of 
the gems of the Louvre. A duplicate, even 
finer, is still at Seville. This painting isa 
rebuke to the coarse realism of the object- 
ive and a fine example of surrender to the 
inward vision. Depths of contemplation 
purified the sensuous Southern tempera- 
ment, and Murillo in a transport of religious 
ecstasy ‘‘saw the heavens opened.’’ The 
Virgin floats lightly ina soft aureole of light 
that deepens into a mysterious shadow. 
The soft white drapery and blue mantle 
trail down over her feet which rest on a 
slender crescent of the moon, typical of her 
triumph over worldly honors. Her delicate 
girlish hands are calmly folded on her 
breast, her long hair floats upon her shoul- 
ders, and her upturned face, pure and inno- 
cent, is glorified by the great thought of her 
divine mission which Gabriel has just re- 
vealed. She does not shrink, maiden of 
thirteen though she is, but rises with new 
dignity and serenity to the sublime revela- 
tion. ‘‘Mysouldoth magnifythe Lord... 
from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. For He that is mighty hath 
done to me great things; and holy is His 
name.’’ Such is the language of her heart. 

Hovering about her, peeping from beneath 
fleecy clouds, now adoring, now flinging 
themselves about in a transport of joy, is a 
multitude of the heavenly host. These 
sweet creatures, supremely happy in youth 
and beauty that know no end, are worthy 
ministers to the mother of God. Did Murillo 
seem to hear them sing: ‘* The King’s daugh- 
ter is all glorious within.” 
fair, there is no spot in thee.”’ ‘‘Strength 
and honor are her clothing.’’ A spirit of 
heavenly purity broods over the vision. But 
the color is by no means the finest example 
of Murillo. 

Four years later the great painter of Se- 
ville went to Cadiz to paint a Marriage of 
St. Catharine, but, falling from the scaffold- 
ing, never resumed his brush. He used to 
crawl feebly to the parish church of Santa 
Cruz and spend hoursin prayer. His favor- 
ite position was before Campana’s Descent 
from the Cross. One night, lingering too 
late, the sacristan told him the Angelus 
had struck, and asked what he was waiting 
for. ‘‘I am waiting,’ said the old painter, 
“till those men have brought the body 
of our blessed Lord down the ladder.’’ 
Could he give higher praise? By his re- 
quest he was buried in front of the picture 
he loved and the spot marked by a stone 
slab on which was his name, a skeleton and 
two words—Vive Moriturus. The French 
destroyed the church, “‘scattered the ashes 


“Thou art all 


of Murillo to the winds,’’ and the site is 
covered with débris anil weeds. 
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SUMMER HOMES FOR WORKING 
GIRLS. 


Nine years ago the first vacation home for 
working girls was opened by a society in 
New York organized for that express pur: 
pose. It provided for an outing, varying 
from one to four weeks, for 600 girls, who 
paid from $1.25 to $3.50 weekly for board, 
according to their means. Since then these 
places of summer resort for self-supporting 
women have sprung up all the way from 
Maine to Maryland, either through private 
philanthropy or as co-operative establish- 
ments, Among the best known are Rose- 
mary Cottage at Eliot, Me., the house at 
Laconia, N. H., the Harriet Goodridge Home 
at Westminster, Vt., the holiday houses at 
Princeton and Duxbury, Mass., also at Say- 
brook and Fairfield, Ct., and several on Long 
Island and other places near New York. 
The Philadelphia girls have a summer ren- 
dezyvous on the Wissahickon River and those 
living further south have access to a place 
on the Blue Ridge hights overlooking the 
Cumberland Valley. Many of these houses 
are furnished by girls of wealth who often 
act as hostesses to welcome the different re- 
lays of new comers. With so many sources 
of recreation open to her at remarkably 
cheap rates it seems as if no worthy toiler 
need be deprived of a restful vacation. 

Of these summer resting places for work- 
ing women supported at private expense a 
fine example may be seen in a house on the 
New Jersey coast, with accommodations for 
about fifty guests. Built originally as ‘a 
private residence for four families of wealth, 
it passed at length into the hands of Mrs. 
Fletchex Harper, who had it remodeled for 
the purpose mentioned. During her life- 
time she visited the place frequently and 
conducted a weekly Bible class, which was 
greatly enjoyed by the guests. Daily wor- 
ship is maintained night and morning, at- 
tendance upon which is voluntary. Her 
husband continued the noble work until 
his death, and it is still carried on by their 
only daughter, who, in turn, will bequeath 
it as a precious trust .to her daughter. 
Another gracious act, much more limited 
in scope but showing the same spirit of love, 
is the annual reception, each seventeenth of 
June, given by the daughters of the poet 
Longfellow to a party of working girls from 


-Boston, different ones being invited each 


year. A special car carries them to the old 
historic mansion in Cambridge, its rare rel- 
ics are freely exhibited and explained, re- 
freshments are served on the lawn or in the 
handsome old wainscoted parlor, according 
to the weather, and the visit becomes a red- 
letter day in the history of all who enjoy 
the privilege. Miss Longfellow also has a 
Bible class at her home every other Sunday 
afternoon, the members being chosen with 
great tact from among those whose lives 
have been touched by peculiar sorrow. 
F. J. D. 


$—— 


Young women who are traveling alone 
will find it an advantage to be fortified with 
one of the little leaflets issued by the 
Y. W. C. A. of Philadelphia, which contains 
the address of all the associations in the 
country. Single copies can be obtained at 
their headquarters, 1518 Arch Street, Phila- 
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delphia, for three cents apiece, twenty cents 
a dozen or a dollar a hundred. 


MAUD’S BRIGHT THOUGHT. 


BY S. J. BUCKLIN, 


“Direct this letter, please, for me,”’ 
My little cousin said, 

“‘T wrote two pages all myself 
Before I went to bed. 


“Write auntie’s name and then I’m sure 
The penny-post will know, 

If street and number are put on, 
Just where it ought to go.” 


I made the address bold and plain; 
Maud darted from my side, 

And ran to where her mother sat 

~ On the veranda wide. 


“Tsn’t that writing pretty good,” 
The child began in glee, 

Then paused—I thought she meant to say, 
“ For a little girl like me?” 


This little maid would sometimes tell 
Stories not strictly true, 

And often I had tried to bring 
Her fault before her view. 


‘Be careful, Maudie, dear,’ I said 
(Twas the morn of my birthday), 

“ Just think before you speak, my dear, 
Be careful what you say.” 


She thought a moment, then she spoke, 
Her eyes were bright with fun: 
“TIsn’t that writing pretty good 
For a woman of forty-one?” 


—— 


MR. MERIDEN’S ARK. 


BY MARY E. ALLBRIGHT,. 


Somewhere in the United States and in 
the present century two young people stood 
together in the shade of a great maple tiee. 
Each held a tennis racket, and the requisite 
French flannels, loose sleeves and jaunty 
hats sat with an equal grace on both. The 
girl was tired and warm, but the delicate 
flush on her cheeks and the fluffy, damp 
rings of bright hair which nestled about her 
face were charming witnesses to the fact. 
Grant Hollowell, sturdy, manly fellow that 
he was, looked at her admiringly, but at the 
same time with an unaccountable sense of 
dissatisfaction. To him she was a flower 
whose natural home was the conservatory, 
fresh, fragrant, unique in form and color- 
ing, but too fragile and fair for nature’s soil 
or free breezes. He, on the contrary, was 
conscious of resembling anything rather 
than a hothouse plant. Standing six feet 
in his stockings, he had a soul to match his 
body, and nothing but a great purpose would 
fit his soul. In September he expected to 
go to his appointed place among pioneers 
and miners in the land of the prairies. 
A casual visit to a married brother in this 
quiet village had introduced him to Annis 
Strong, and the inevitable result of such 
a meeting had followed. And yet Grant 
thought of Annis only as a gentle saint, 
while in her was a Joan of Arc only wait- 
ing an opportunity! 

Down the long village street, with its car- 
pet of flickering shadows, apprvached a 
double incongruity—the Rey. Mr. Meriden, 
genial and dignified, a young horse full of 
ambition and good intentions, and a vehicle 
which would have done credit to the builder 
of the “one hoss shay.’ Its one seat was 
wide and comfortable and was upholstered 
with snuff-colored corduroy. It was closely 
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covered over a square framework, which 


extended forward and met perpendicular’ 


supports from the dashboard. The four 
wheels were small and as close together as 
possible. Around and about it all was an 
air of self-conscious importance suggestive 
of some gentle old lady, who, in the days of 
her decline, never allows herself or others 
to forget her connection with ‘‘the best 
families.” 

‘Do tell me whatis coming!”’ said Grant, 
catching sight of the carriage and studying 
it with lazy perplexity. ‘‘ It looks likea bit 
of the sixteenth century.”’ 

Annis laughed. 

‘¢ Why Mr. Hollowell, haven’t you seen Mr. 
Meriden’s ark? It came to him a few weeks 
ago, a legacy from a queer old friend of his 
with a little money and a great many oddi- 
ties. 

“One of which he left behind him, I 
should think,’’ answered Grant, eying the 
turnout curiously as it approached, main- 
taining a respectable jog from long habit 
in spite of the erratic movements of the 
four-year-old. 

Annis turned impulsively. 

“Wow would it seem to be in the ‘six- 
teenth century’?’’ adding, with a little 
blush, ‘‘ Mr. Meriden told me in a droll way 
one day that I was welcome to his carriage 
any time—and I would like to astonish him 
by accepting.” 

Hollowell looked amused at the sugges- 
tion, but made an impressive bow and re- 
marked, playfully, ‘‘ You will need a coach- 
man, and I am at your service.” 

The pastor of the First Church looked 
somewhat surprised and doubtful as he 
reined up Ned with a firm hand and Annis 
made known her request. 

‘‘Take the carriage and welcome,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘but you can’t be sure of the horse. 
He is like the boy of the old woman’s plaint, 
‘You never know what he is going to do.’ 
However,” glancing at the tableau before 
him, “I think you'll manage him—to- 
gether.”’ : ‘ ; 

The shadows of the maples were stretch- 
ing far across the street when black Jim, 
general factotum, brought Ned and the ark 
to the gate. Staring after the old carriage 
with a mystified expression as it moved 
away, he scratched his crinkled head and 
ejaculated, ‘‘Fo’ de land o’ gracious! 
What’s took Miss Annis? Dar’s black 


‘Jinny and de pha’ton in de liv’ry stable— 


and Hank allus keeps ’em for dat young 
lady. Now here go she an’ Massa Hollo- 
well wid dat’ no ’count hoss an’ Noah’s 
ark! ’Specs it’s a case o’ economics!”’ and 
Jim shook his head and went for the lawn 
mower. 

During the first half-mile of the way the 
“‘coachman”’ found his time and thoughts 
eccupied with the pranks of the ambitious 
Ned, but as they reached a long stretch of 
country road the horse grew more sedate 
and at last trotted smoothly on as if a 
thought of mischief or crankiness had never 
entered his bay head. What a ride that 
was! Past yellow wheatfields, beyond which 
lay the soft, changing colors of the evening 
sky, through woodsy roads; cool and sweet 
with ferns, down steep, stony hills and over 
little bridges! F 

The late twilight was beginning to deepen 
when Grant turned the horse’s head toward 


home. Annis was quiet now, and sat look- 
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ing out along the dusky road. Suddenly 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ What is that? A woman, 
walking and carrying a great, heavy baby!” 
And, as they came nearer, Ned shied at the 
figure on the path by the wayside. She was 
a slender, tired-looking Irish woman with 
a sleeping child in her arms and a boy of 
three or four trudging beside her. 

‘*O, isn’t the baby too heavy for you?” 
asked Annis, compassionately, ‘‘ how far are 
you going?”’ : 

‘“‘He is jist that,’ said the little woman, 
answering both questions at once, ‘‘and I’m 
a-walkin’ to me cousin’s in the village, mem 
—she’s Mary Finnegan; Mike and me don’t 
mind the walk, but the baby’s a load, 
twinty-two pounds and a half, mem, and 
only six month’s old.”’ 

Annis looked at MHollowell and said, 
quietly, ‘‘I can carry the baby.”” He glanced 
at her dainty dress, then at the little Irish 
face and dusty garments of the sleeping 
cherub. He also saw the tired Jook of the 
mother and the sweet sympathy in the face 
of his ‘‘conservatory flower.” Restraining 
the unwilling Ned with one hand, he reached 
out the other for the baby, explaining An- 
nis’s offer at the same time. A sharp scru- 
tiny of her new acquaintances seemed to 
satisfy the woman, and, with ‘‘The Lord 
bless you, miss,’’ she delivered up her bur- 
den. 

‘“‘T know Mary Finnegan, and will leave 
the baby there,’’? said Annis, and the ark 
moved on, followed by grateful benedictions, 

The little urchin slept peacefully in his 
new quarters, seemingly plunged into yet 
deeper slumbers by the steady, soothing 
jog. They had gone only a short distance 
when they came to the railroad bridge, a 
high trestle which crossed the road about 
three miles from the village, and were only 
fairly out from under it when, with a shrill 
whistle, the evening express dashed by, 
almost over their heads. With a terrified 
snort Ned bounded straight up, and then 
flew along the road, regardless of the ex- 
postulatory creaks wrenched from the ven- 
erable carriage. Grant held manfully to 
the reins and Annis faithfully to the baby, 
who, strange to say, slept on in blissful 
unconcern. 

By dint of much talking and considerable 
outlay of muscle our hero was beginning to 
feel himself master of the situation when 
crash! splinter!—bang! !—the long-suffering 
ark had reached its latter end. It went to 
pieces ‘ 

All at once, and nothing first, 
Just as bubbles-do when they burst. 

On Hollowell’s side the wheel was off, 
consequently Annis and her precious charge 
were plunged uncompromisingly into his 
arms. The astonished baby, thus rudely 
disturbed, added to the dramatic situation 
by atruly Hibernian yell. Poor Ned, frantic 
from these repeated attacks on his nerves, 
was fairly lifted from the ground by a des- 
perate pull from Hollowell and the next in- 
stant the three latest occupants of the ark 
tumbled in a confused heap into the road 
together. Rolling Mike’s baby brother into 
a safe place, Annis sprang up and grasped 


the reins, putting her small white hands 


next to those of Hollowell. 
“(Ym not hurt,” she said, 
you hold him.” 
Cool and sweet as ever she looked, though 
her hat was in the road and one of her mus- 


“let me help 
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_lin sleeves was badly. torn, showing her 


round white arm. With a sudden thought 
she went to Ned’s head—Grant still holding 
him by main force—and with patting and 
coaxing and soothing words she soon had 
him standing quietly as she held him by the 
bridle. Hollowell’s arms were very tired 
and his face and hands dusty, but as he de- 
clared he was ‘‘not even damaged.’ He 
took her place at the horse’s head, while 
she picked up and quieted the baby. At 
last the ludicrous side of the scene struck 


~ them and a hearty laugh relieved them both. 


“* How ever shall we get home?’’ queried 
Hollowell. ‘‘Ifit wasn’t for that youngster”’ 
—and he glanced ruefully at the weighty 
infant of six months, who was now staring 
about contentedly from her arms. ‘‘ We 
might leave him by the road,’’ he suggested, 
stopping short at an indignant glance from 
Annis. 

“‘T’1l never leave the baby,’”’ she declared. 

“You couldn’t ride Ned, I suppose,”’ he 
ventured, with such a comical air of despair 
that she laughed again. 

“* No, indeed,’’ she said, ‘‘ but if that poor 
little woman could walk-five miles and carry 
this baby I can walk two.” 

Grant looked at her a minute with a 
peculiar expression, then without a word 
began to take the horse from the carriage. 
Coming to her he lifted the baby in his 
arms. 

“Can you lead Ned?” he asked, in a voice 
which was a mixture of gentleness and fun. 
His eyes were shining now with something 
that was not altogether excitement. In his 


inmost soul he was fervently blessing the 


ark, Ned and the baby, for had they not, in 
their united capacity, revealed to him the 
practical, self.reliant, tender hearted woman 
who lived in the person of Annis Strong? 
He accepted the experience of the past hour 
as an object lesson, and the hope sprang up 
in his heart that one who could meet un- 
daunted such an unheard of and compli- 
cated emergency would not quail before a 
life of earnestness or even of heroism. 

Annis was watching a distant figure, 
which, as it approached, divided itself into 
two, and proved to be Mike and his mother. 
The poor woman was in great distress, as 
she had witnessed Ned’s flight from the 
railroad and was prepared to find only the 
mangled remains of her youngest. ‘‘ The 
saints be praised!’’ she exclaimed, as she 
hugged him rejoicingly. ‘Sure and ye’re a 
lucky lot, barrin’ the ould chaise, and that’s 
gone to smithereens! Well, well,” glancing 
slyly from one to the other, ‘‘ may you niver 
have a worse smashup than this same,” and 
with this ambiguous parting blessing the 
small Irish woman passed on, reaching ‘‘ her 
cousin, Mary Finnegan,”’ it is to be hoped, in 
peace and safety. 

What further came to pass on that moon- 
light walk homeward cannot be fully re- 
corded. Certain it is that when the maple- 
arched street of the village was reached 
Hollowell walked with his head up, leading 
Ned with the air of a victorious general. 
Annis never looked lovelier than when she 
went in with him to render an account to 
Mr. Meriden, and neither offered a contra- 
diction when the wise man remarked, with 
an irrepressible twinkle in his eye: ‘‘ Well, 
all things have an end, and I believe the 
poor old chaise fell in a good cause.”’ 

All this happened some time ago. The 


a 


ark is stranded now, a melancholy wreck, 
but its ungainly form and quaint propor- 
tions are photographed upon at least two 
grateful hearts. Far from the quiet village 
of my story, in' the new, rough, Western 
country, a brave man and woman are put- 
ting their lives into earnest work for their 
Lord and Master. The miners and pioneers, 
the lonely, hard-worked women and the 
barefooted children love them; they are all 
in all to each other and they are very happy. 
The little home on the edge of the prairie is 
as inviting and tasteful as Annis’s hands 
can make it, and hanging over the writing- 
desk in the cozy sitting-room, made by 
Grant from memory and ingeniously framed 
in oak, is a water-color sketch of Mr. Meri- 


den’s ark. 
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AN HONEST OLD JANITRESS. 


One of the oldest servants in the employ 
of the United States Government is an aged 
negress, Sophia Holmes, who serves as 
janitress in the Treasury building, The 
story of her life is quite romantic. Her 
husband, a slave, accompanied his master 
to the war as a body servant and when the 
master was killed the negro seized his rifle, 
mounted his horse and led the column on 
to victory. The black man’s body was 
riddled with bullets and he died within two 
months, leaving Sophia with two children 
to support. Prominent men in Washington 
secured work for her among the women 
who were called “Uncle Sam’s scrub bri- 
gade,’’ she being assigned to the Treasury 
building. One night when sweeping she 
found a box packed with bank notes that 
had been overlooked in locking up the 
vaults at the end of the day’s work. She 
trembled with excitement, knowing that the 
contents of the box must be exceedingly 


valuable, and did not dare to go hone to 


her children. Evening came on, midnight 
passed and at two o’clock in the morning 
the old woman was startled by hearing 
General Spinner going to his office, He 
had a dream that something was wrong 
at the Treasury and was so restless that 
he arose and went down to the build- 
ing. Sophia followed him, told her story 
and was kept a prisoner until the money 
was counted. The box contained $180,000. 
Then she was sent home in Genexzal Spin- 
ner’s carriage and was afterwards rewarded 
with a position for life. When asked if 
she was not tempted to take some of the 
notes she said, proudly, ‘‘I’d rather leave 
my children the legacy of a white soul than 
all the gold and bank notes the Treasury 
ever held.” 


LAPLANDERS AT THE FAIR. 

The warm weather is rather severe on 
the persons and animals whose home is in 
the Arctic regions and arrangements are 
being made at Chicago to have a space 
flooded with artificial snow for their com- 
fort. There are twenty four Laplanders 
there, led by a sort of self-constituted chief 
called King Bull, who claims to be 112 
years old. He is accompanied by a son, 
aged ninety, and by numerous other de- 
scendants through seven generations, the 
youngest being a child of two years. Leay- 
ing out the baby it is said to be hardly 
possible to distinguish any difference in the 
ages of this singular group because they 
are so mufied in their reindeer skin clothes 


Their buildings, in their little village in 
the Midway Plaisance, are also made of 
reindeer skin and painted with the Norwe- 
gian colors, blue and yellow. The reindeer 
park is a great attraction, especially when 
the gentle creatures are harnessed to the 
sledges and driven around in true Lapland 
style. 


—— 


FOURTH OF JULY IN ATHENS, 


One of the sights in Athens to delight an 
American heart is the waving of the stars 
and stripes from the top of the Acropolis 
every Fourth of July. This graceful cour- 
tesy is rendered as a token of gratitude to 
the United States for the sympathy shown 
to the Greeks when they were struggling 
to throw off the Turkish yoke. A mass 
meeting was held in New York City Jan. 6, 
1827, when the story of the Grecian suffer- 
ings was told and the sum of $50,000 raised 
in their behalf. The people were in a stary- 
ing condition and three vessels were fitted 
out with supplies and sent to their relief. 
On April 6, 1829, they attained their inde- 
pendence and this year, on the anniversary 
of that date, the Greek Society of New York 
was given permission to unfurl its fag from 
the City Hall. This interchange of cour- 
tesies marks a wonderful advance in the 
growth of friendly feeling among nations 
since our first Independence Day. 

=< 

The Maligned Baby.—‘‘ Politics are decid- 
edly mixed in our family,” said Mr. Junge- 
papp. ‘‘ My wifeisa Democrat, lama Repub- 
lican and the baby, as near as I can make out, 
is a calamity howler.” 


In Ruts. 


Many people keep right 
on year after year using the 
same old baking powder, not 
realizing that now a-days 
there is something better 
and healthier than alum or 
ammonia mixtures, : 

Quick people know Cleve- 
land’s baking powder is up 
with the age; that it does not 
contain a particle of alum 
or ammonia, and is better 
than any such compound 
can possibly be. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 
It’s pure and sure. 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A ‘smooth 
fs, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


: Ginfort Powder | 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eezema, Itwhing, 
Chafing, Er Pes 
Burns, Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Peldoe Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 ets. a cake. 
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is a troublous letter to pro- 
nounce—or would be if we 
took the trouble to pro- 
nounce it properly. We 
notice, probably with a 
smile, when the Western 
boy gives the letter a full 
sound in or-der and gar- 
den and sharp, when the 
Southern negro refers to 
what happened ‘ befo’ the 

@ wah,’’ or when Hang Chang, 
the laundryman, changes it to ],as in Meli- 
can, but are apparently unaware that we 
ourselves, here in the ‘‘six Eastern States,”’ 
pronounce it improperly. Hear what a 
teacher in the very heart of New England, 
and, as I judge by her name, herself a Yan- 
kee of the Yankees, has to say about it: 


Some time ago you wrote in the Corner 
about the dropping of the letter r, so common 
in New England. I wish the N. EB. Cornerers 
would see if anything can be done about cor- 
recting this. Can we sound the vr without get- 
ting that excessive roll of the letter which one 
hears in the West? The old remedy, that of 
repeating the sentence, ‘‘The rough rock 
roars,’’ etc., seems to me to be nearly useless, 
because we sound the r’s at the beginning of 
words tolerably well, and there is scarcely a 
word in the quotation which has anr any- 
where else. Do the Cornerers know that the 
trouble is all in the tip of the tongue? If they 
will pronounce a word that begins with r and 
carefully watch the tongue with the mind’s 
eye they will find that the tip of the tongue 
curves up to the roof of the mouth. It ought 
to do this when we end such words as far, jar, 
tar, etc. But I suppose genuine N. E. Corner- 
ers will find the tip of the tongue resting 
against the lower teeth when such words are 
pronounced. I have a friend who insists that 
the r should in many cases be silent. I con- 
fess that I cannot sound the r’s in Cornerer 
and make it very euphonious. 


This reminds me that I have had in the 
box for two or three years two or three let- 
ters from a gentleman in West Virginia 
about this very matter; now that R stands 
at the head of our column I will read rapidly 
a part of his reasonable remarks: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I enjoy reading your Cor- 
ner and am especially interested in the subject 
recently taken up of local mispronunciations. 
Would that some power could show the peo- 
ple of this part of the country their errors in 
turning short vowel sounds into short w, as 
offus for office, habut for habit, etc. The great 
difficulty is to hear ourselves as others hear 
us! ... You New England people do not fail 
on the initiul x of a word or syllable, but you 
all omit the r where it comes after a vowel 
or is the final letter. In the words order, cor- 
ner, warrior, which you gave, you need par- 
ticularly to look out for the w’s in the first 
syllable. The trouble is generally the mis- 
taking of a changed and lengthened vowel for 
anw. Teachers who wouldn’t for the world 
say ‘‘ hoss,”’ turn the o into broad a (as in all) 
and say hause cuh, and then, by way of com- 
pensation, repeat, ‘IR’r’roll on, thou deep 
and dahk blue ocean, r’w’roll!”’ . . . The Vir- 
ginian stops with mo’, plain and simple, while 
the Bostonian pronounces it almost precisely 
like the last syllable of Sa-moa. . . . What we 
each need is accurate, persistent criticism as 
to these local errors of pronunciation. I have 
often wished there could be an exchange of 
places, for a time at least, between Eastern 
and Middle States teachers. The result would 
be to perceive and correct errors, rather than 
acquire them. Very truly yours, w. x. 


One thing we can do by ourselyes—have 
‘a regular review of r’s, referring to reliable 
rules, ready to render and receive reminder 
and rebuke, arid resolved to realize the 
error and reform the wrong into right! 

This brings up alittle question in rhetoric 
which was before us last year and two an- 
sSwers which have been waiting in the box. 
It concerned the use of the adverb very. 

I am not sure but that the Flushing girl 


[Margaret T.] was right in saying ‘‘ very inter- 
ested.” I think it would pass in good society 
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in = RC where they always say, ‘' very 
pleased.” B. 


A professor of rhetoric wrote this: 


“Very pleased.”’ is condemned by the author- 
ities; see A. S. Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, 
p. 380. But idiomatic use tends sometimés to 
sanction it. Cr 


I should think an easy way to decide as 
to the use of very would be to note whether 
the word with which it is connected is an 
adjective or verb—very can be used alone 
with the former, not with the latter. The 
city is very large, but was very much en- 
larged by recent additions; the girl had a 
very pleasant teacher, and was very much 
pleased with her; I have a very interesting 
letter from a very interesting boy, who is 
very much interested in rats, robins and 
rhinoceroses! 

The Century Dictionary gives many popu- 
lar words of ‘‘slang’’—do you think that 
justifies their use? Meeting a gentleman in 
a public assembly, two or three days ago, I 
asked, of course, for his daughters, who 
have been for some time Corner correspond- 
ents. He replied by taking from his pocket 
a postal card he had just received from one 
of them and showing me this P. S.: 


I made “ dead rushes ”’ yesterday and today. 
I have swung round my revolving Cen- 


tury cabinet and find that she is supported: 


by both my dictionaries! 

Now that we seem to be school children 
we might as well complete our three R’s by 
a?in’rithmetic. It comes from 

TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 

Deur Martin: May I, a young Cornerer like 
yourself, propose a problem for my felluw- 
Cornerers? The United States Government 
is now buying 4,500,000 ounces of silver every 
month. (I hope it will not longer keep up 
the ruinous habit.) An American newspaper 
says this is equal to six tons a day. Is this 
statement correct? And if silver is weighed 
by troy weight, as the arithmetics say it 
should be, how do we get tons, which belong 
to avoirdupois weight? Yours sincerely, Pp. 


Try that in your long vacation (which must 
begin this week or next) and report result 
of your researches in ‘‘ Reduction.”’ 

Here is another R, a letter about Rome, 
written by one of our members, who, after 
roaming about during a whole year’s vaca- 
tion, is now on his homeward voyage. (His 
dollar-fish has been quietly lying on my table 
—a fish out of water—while he has been 
navigating all the great oceans of the world!) 


FLORENCE, ITALy. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have just been in 
Rome and I want to tell you about the Roman 
Forum. We saw it first from the Capitoline 
Hill. Right at the foot of the hill, almost in 
the rock, is the Temple of Concord, which 
means the temple of peace. The best pre- 
served of all the buildings is the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus. Tbe Via Sacra went through 
this arch and we can still see parts of it. One 
corner of the Temple of Vespasian is still 
standing, with a pillar on each side. Hight 
large stone columns are left from the Temple 
of Saturn. Almost in the center of the Forum 
is the Column of Phocus. This was built later 
than all of the others and I think there used 
to be a statue on it. All over the ground are 
statues and stone columns broken to pieces. 
At the other end of the Forum are the Arches 
of Titus and of Constantine, and off in the dis- 
tance we could see the Coliseum, but I have 


not time to tell you about our visit there now. | 


Yours truly, EUGENE C. 
This must nave been very helpful to a 
boy who is studying Roman history, but I 
wonder if Eugene, although he’s been ’mid 
pleasures and. palaces of ancient Rome, will 
not be glad to see once more the ‘‘ gilded 
dome ”’ and shout aloud, 
There’s no place like home! 
Rah-rah-rah, rah-rah-rah, rah-rah-rah— Va- 
cation | ; Mr. MARTIN. 
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CHOCOLAT MENIER Meugmang 
x. | World’s 


Fair. 
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who will 

Every ONE send name 
and address and, mention 
this publication will receive 
@ pass, which will, when 
presented at the MENIER 
Bui_pinG at any time during 
the World's Fair. entitle the 
bearer to allthe privileges 
of this beautiful pavilion 
.|and also to a very liberal 
; sample of the Chocolat. 

: _ Menier, FREE. 

Of course, inthe French Section, MENIER’S 
home; M. Gaston Menier also having the 
honor of appointment as one of the French 


Commissioners. 


Chocolat-Menier is the only chocolate 
dispensed ‘at all the restaurants of the Vienna 
Bakery. 2 oie ea 

Chocolat-llenier also served at French 
Bakery. ; 


The [lenier Building, erected by the 
same contractors that built the Administra- 
tion Building, is one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the White City. No greater recog- 
nition of the superiority of Chocolat= 
Menier as distinct from the ordinary man- 
ufactured goods can be given than this loca- 
tion awarded to MENIER. Their building 1s 
the only one inthe area bounded by the 
Terminal R. R. station, the Administration 
Building, Machinery and Mines. 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Woolrich & Co., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


Don’t pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Eco- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated, and house- 
keepers will find it much cheaper to 


: BUY 

_ Liebig COMPANY’S 

Extract of Beef, | 
a solid, concentrated extract, free ‘ 


from fat and Ree or any foreign 
substance and dissolve it themselves. 


ie signature ; 
#, onthe jar : 
of in blue. : 


: The 
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Is insomnia’s greatest 
enemy. The very best 
sleeping tonic ever 
known. 
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SS | gears a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singee 
Sowing Machine; perfect working , reliable 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work. 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved a 
FREE, Each machine ig guaranteed for 6 yeara Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agent 
profit, Send for FREE CATATOGUE. Mention 
OEFORD HFG. C0., Dep: X 22, CHICAGO Tok, 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALAR mission, 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making i pes week. MONROE 
ERASER MrF’a@. Co., X No. 1132 La Crosse, Wis. 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 9. Acts 16: 19-34. 


PAUL AT PHILIPPI. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The gospel nowbere flourishes without meet- 
-ing opposition, for everywhere it demands 
that the old nature shall be renounced and 
the new character assumed of disciples of 
Jesus Christ. This opposition comes from 
two classes: those who reject the gospel from 
religious motives and those who resist it from 
- worldly motives. Of the first class, the Jews, 
there were too few at Philippi to make any 
serious opposition, and the three missionaries 
spent some time undisturbed, daily teaching 
the little company at the place of prayer. But 
it was not long before their quiet was broken 
in upon, and the event with its consequences 
makes one of the most interesting episodes in 
the history of the early church. Here is de- 
scribed: 

1. The collision with the money makers. As 
at Samaria Satan met the disciples in the per- 
son of Simon Magus and at Paphos in Elymas, 
so now in their first experience on European 
soil they encountered an evil spirit. Those 
who would explain away the supernatural 
might as well turn at once from this lesson; 
for, if the spirit of divination in the slave girl 
was not really cast out, if no earthquake came 
in answer to prayer and if no wonderful 
change was wrought in the jailer by the Holy 
Spirit, then.there is nothing here worth our 
attention. 

What this evil spirit was in this poor girl I 
do not know. It was called the spirit of Py- 
thon, the name of a serpent who, it was said, 
guarded the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. Like 
the man with the demon in the synagogue at 
Capernaum crying out that Jesus was the 
Holy One of God, so this girl kept calling that 
these men were ‘‘servants of the Most High 
God, which proclaim unto you the way of sal- 
vation.”” No advantage comes of allowing 
evil spirits or evil men to introduce miission- 
aries to the heathen. It compromises their 
character and degrades their message. It is 
always better for us to go on Christ’s errands 
unheralded than to be announced by those 
who hate our work. Paul therefore exorcised 
the evil spirit in the name of Jesus Christ and 
brought the girl to her right mind. 

But this spoiled her as property. No more 
fortune telling or clairvoyance could be had 
from cher. And she had brought a mint of 
money to her owners, for she belonged to a 
company. Of course they at once organized 
and led an opposition against the preachers of 
the gospel. Men who are willing to destroy 
the manhood of others to get money always 
oppose Christianity, for it sets a higher value 
on manhood than on any other treasure and 
earnestly protests against the prostitution of 
manhood for money. 

But the opposers of the gospel pay this trib- 
ute to conscience, that they seldom acknowl- 
edge the real reason for their opposition. They 
also,as well as Christians, want to be regarded 
as benefactors of their race. These money 
“getters arrested Paul and Silas and declared 

’ vociferously that they didit from purely patri- 
otic motives. They would show themselves 
ready to sacrifice anything for the public good. 
They constituted themselves policemen and 
dragged those who had deprived them of their 
gains before the magistrates, but they did not 
mention the business matter in their charges. 
They said they were public-spirited Romans 
and that these Jews were subverting the ex- 
‘cellent laws of their beloved country and that 
they could not stand such an outrage. This 
roused the mob, which seldom asks what the 
matter is but only how loud is the noise. 
‘The mob roused the magistrates, who seem 
not to have thought to inquire in particular 


- before. 
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what offense was charged but only to reflect 
the public will, and they ordered the officers 
to scourge the strangers and at once the offi- 
cers went about it. 

This is the common method of money get- 
ters who oppose the gospel, though it cannot 
often be carried so far. The saloon keeper 
who sacrifices the manhood of his customer 
for money does not talk about his trade being 
spoiled by Christian reformers. But he is elo- 
quent about not having the liberty of his cus- 
tomers interfered with and he boasts of his 
pure patriotic motives in bringing them, with 
his fellow-traders, into-a political organiza- 
tion which he says will protect their freedom, 
but which he means shall guard his gains. 
The managers of the World’s Fair urged Con- 
gress to make for it an appropriation. Con- 
gress granted their request on condition that 
the ‘‘exposition should not be open to the 
public on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday.’ The directors accepted the 
condition. They made the rule that the expo- 
sition should be open every day ‘‘ except upon 
the first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday,” and they took the money from Con- 
gress. But they were eager to get money 
from Sunday admission fees. So they talked 
eloquently about the toiling masses being shut 
out from the fair on their only day of liberty, 
and virtuously said they meant to pay back 
the money to Congress when all other debts 
had been settled. But they said nothing 
about hypocrisy, lying and fraud. Those who 
want to cheat the public usually ask to be re- 
garded as moral benefactors of the people in 
whose behalf they fight Christian bigots. 

2. The fruit of suffering. The missionaries, 
cruelly bruised and beaten, were hurried to 
prison. The jailer sympathized with the 
crowd. He interpreted his orders, as subordi- 
nates in office usually do, according to his 
sympathies. Being commanded to keep the 
prisoners safe, he thrust them into the deepest 
dungeon and fastened them by their feet in 
the stocks. There he had them safe and as 
miserable as he could make them. 

But the jailer had never had such prisoners 
He had shut the Spirit of God into 
that dungeon without knowing it. Those in 
whom that Spirit abides cannot be wholly 
crushed. In the middle of the night Paul and 
Silas sang psalms and prayed and the other 
prisoners intently listened. No sermon is 
more impressive than a suffering saint prais- 
ing God. Only love and trust can bring songs 
out of misery, and such songs strangely touch 
the heart. 

But God had other ways for making this ser- 
mon effective. He answered the prayer of 
Paul and Silas while they sang. Witha trem- 
bling of the prison to its foundations the doors 


sprang open, the stocks flew apart and the 


chains of the prisoners fell off. Now the jailer 
woke and saw the doors all open and his first 
thought was that his life was forfeited, and he 
was about to take it then and there, for Ro- 
man law held the keeper of prisoners respon- 
sible for their safety with his own life. Great 
must have been his astonishment when he 
heard Paul’s voice assuring him, ‘‘ We are all 
here.” It gave him back his life again and 
he owed it to those prisoners whom he had 
abused. 

His sense of a supernatural presence was 
roused. His sense of gratitude was stirred. 
He knew that these men had preached salva- 
tion. By their voluntarily remaining in the 
prison they had saved his. hfe. They evi- 
dently had on their side the power that could 
open prison doors which the authority of the 
strongest nation in the world had closed. 
With these mingled feelings he hurried into 
the dungeon, fell at the feet of his prisoners 
and besought them to tell him how to get the 
salvation they had preached. The gospel sel- 
dom wins by argument, far oftener by that 
personal power which draws unbelievers to 


tion. 
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honor and trust disciples. Paul and Silas had 
no influence over the jailer till they had suf- 
fered at his hands and had shown themselves — 
ready to suffer further for his sake. He knew 

little, perhaps nothing, of Jesus Christ. But 

he had learned something of Paul through his 

suffering and Paul knew how to use the ad- 

vantage he had gained for his Master. “I 

take pleasure,” he said, ‘‘in weaknesses, in 

injuries, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 

tresses, for Christ’s sake.” 

The jailer became a disciple of Paul through 
a sense of personal obligation, and Paul 
quickly led him to be a disviple of Christ. 
Paul got in the prison what he went to 
Philippi to get, and the suffering he endured 
was only an incidentin his success. Hegotan 
audience for the gospel, an entire Roman house- 
hold, and he preached it so effectively that 
they were converted and all were haptized 
that night. Among the evidences that the 
jailer really believed on Jesus Christ was his 
kindness to those who preached to him salva- 
A few hours before he had driven them 
into adungeon and thrust their feet into the 
stocks. Now he led them into his own house, 
washed their bleeding backs and set food 
before them. Believing on Christ gave him 
a new disposition toward men. It filled him 
and his whole house with joy. 

We who follow Christ have still the same 
gospel to preach—“‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
and thou shalt be saved.’”’? We may still ex- 
tend the promise further than to the individ, 
ual, and assure him that God honors the fam- 
ily and will save the believer’s children if he 
consecrates them to God—‘‘thou and thy 
house.” 

What loving and lasting ties are created by 
sacrificing for others to win them to Christ! 
Paul stayed not very long at Philippi. The 
authorities asked him to leave the city as soon 
as they had released him from prison. But 
he left much of his heart there. To no one 
did he send a more tender letter than to the 
Philippians. ‘“‘I have you in my neart,’’ he 
said. ‘‘God is my witness how I long after 
you all.’”? Was not the jailer’s household then 
in his mind? And they responded royally to 
his love. He wrote to them: ‘‘ No church had 
fellowship with me in the matter of giving 
and receiving, but ye only.... The things 
that came from you an odor of a sweet smell, 
a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God. 
... And my God shall fulfill every need of 
yours.’’ Perhaps the choicest lesson for Chris- 
tians to learn from Paul’s experience at Phi- 
lippi is the rich rewards that come from suffer 
ing for Christ’s sake in behalf of others 
bring them to Him. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Draw again the map of Asia Minor and 
Greece. Let some child place the paper ship 
used last Sunday at Troas and show the route 
of Paul across the sea to Macedonia. Call on 
another to locate Philippi and to tell what 
happened here on the first Sabbath after Paul 
arrived. Why had Paul come to this coun-~ 
try? What had he brought the people? Re- 
peat the Golden Text here: ‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’’ 
Would not you think the sailors on the lonely 
island very foolish if they refused to be res- 
cued by the friendly steamer? There were 
some people in Philippi just as foolish as this. 
They would not hear the Word of God them- 
selves and they did not wish others to hear it. 
Describe the disturbance in the market place 
and tell of the imprisonment of the apostles. 
Paul and Silas had come to rescue, to help, 
the people of this country. Could they be 
hurt themselves? Do you think prison walls 
or chains could harm them? No, for their 
thoughts were always of their Master, and He 
could be with them just the same in prisons. 
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Draw a dark prison wall and over it draw 
with yellow crayon a bar of music. The love 
of God can give songs in the night. At mid- 
night Paul and Silas were praying and sing- 
ing praises to God. You see they could make 
a prison into a prayer meeting, because God 
is everywhere. But these helpers were not to 
be bound in prison, because they were sent to 
save others. God- brought them out of the 
prison. Perhaps He had let them come here 
in order to tell the jailer and the poor prison- 
ers of the way of life. (Make flashes of light 
on the wall with yellow crayon and give the 
incident of the jailer and his great question. 
Repeat the Golden Text again for the answer.) 
There had been songs in the prison and now 
there were songs in the house of the jailer, 
for he rejoiced, believing in God with all his 
house. Do you see how wonderfully Paul is 
answering the call for help? How many are 
already saved in this town of Philippi? And 
isn’t there joy in believing? ' 


—<=_ 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, - 

Topic, July 2-8. Watching for Souls. Ezek. 
3: 16-21; Acts 20: 25-27; Heb. 13: 17. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


—p>— 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


. Topic, July 9-15. How to Meet Trouble. 
Acts 16: 23-25; 2 Cor. 7: 3-7. 

To undertake to give specifie advice on such 
a subject would be as useless as it would be 
presumptuous. It is something like sitting 
down in cold blood and planning to a nicety 
what you would do in case a burglar entered 
the house, or fire broke out, or aserious accident 
happened at your side. Generally the persons 
who thus forecast precisely what they will do 
at a given emergency either never encounter 
it, or else when it does come forget entirely 
the recipes so ‘snugly packed away in their 
minds, or do precisely opposite what they had 
intended. In this matter of trouble, for in- 
stance, so much depends on the temperament 
and condition of the individual. The wise 
physician sends one type of patient to Colo- 
rado, another to Europe. To stand up bravely 
against a trial or temptation may be the only 
manly course possible today, while tomorrow 
it may be no less courageous to turn from it 
and flee. Then, too, people differ in their 
estimation of what trouble is. The things 
which we in childhood termed troubles seem 
to us now trifles light as air, and we wonder 
how we could have shed a tear over a broken 
toy or a lost jackknife. How often you hear 
it said, ‘If I had nothing more to worry me 
than so-and-so I shouldn’t go around as he 
does with a long face.” The fact is there is a 
deal more of patient, quiet, heroic endurance 
of trial in the world than we are inclined to 
credit our fellow-beings with. 

Most young people do not need to be urged 
not to borrow treuble. Unless there is a 
Strain of pessimism in their make-up they are 
apt to be buoyant and hopeful and to think 
that the world is bright and fair. This feel- 
ing is especially Strong on graduation day. 
So if they need any counsel it is to make a 
place for trouble in their scheme of life, for 
no one becomes serious and earnest until he 
‘realizes that life is not one prolonged June 
day, that there are care and pain and sorrow 
and loss in the world—if not in his world at 
least in a world that lies so close to him that 
he ought not to be ignorant of its existence or 
indifferent to its mute appeal to his fresh and 
vigorous powers. 

: |The realization of this will come soon 
enough, perhaps, but it is better to have some 
inkling of it in advance. When it is under- 
stood, as it only can be thoroughly under- 
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stood by personal experience, the danger is 
that one will pass to the other extreme and 
think his trouble greater than that of. the or- 
dinary man. An antidote to this mistake is 
at hand in the opportunity to compare our 
troubles with those of other persons. We are 
more loath to do this than we are to compare 
our privileges and possessions with those of 
our neighbors, usually to the consequent ex- 
citement of our envy and covetousness. It is 
a good plan, too, lest a single chastisement 
should obscure the multitude of God’s mer- 
cies, to contrast our personal trials with our 
personal blessings. After all, the only:way to 
meet trouble is to meet it as 1t comes, turning 
to God every time for aid, relying on the best 
discernment which He gives at the time to de- 
cide as to the exact course which we shall 
pursue. We learn to live by living and by 
going to school daily to Christ. 

Parallel verses : 1 Chron. 22: 14; 2 Chron. 15: 
3,4; Job 5:7; 30:25; 34; 29; Ps. 22:11; 27:5; 
31:7; 34: 7; 387: 39; 46: 1; 60: 11; 104; 29; 107: 
23-31; 188: 7; Proy. 21: 23; Ley. 10; 41, 42; 
John 11: 33, 34; 1 Cor. 4: 11,12; 2 Cor. 1: 3-5; 
12: 9,10; Gal. 6: 2; James 1: 2-4; 1 Pet. 3: 14; 
2°Tim. 3: 10-12. 


PROGRESS OF. THE KINGDOM. 


NEW AFRICAN DISCOVERIES, 


Two exploration parties sent out from Bel- 
gium have recently returned, bringing tidings 
which will greatly increase our knowledge of 
the geography of the African interior. The 
Delcommune and the Bia expeditions have 
spent three years in traveling over the vast 


region. of the Congo head waters in tbe south- 


qgastern part of Congo Free State. The most 
conspicuous of these explorers and the lead- 
ing traveler in the Congo basin is Alexandre 
Delcommune who, though only thirty-eight 
years old, has had a long African career, hay- 
ing navigated as far as possible nearly every 
river in this basin and traveled many hun- 
dreds of miles across the country. In the 
course of this last journey he has connected 
the itineraries of several noted explorers and 
has traversed the immense region west and 
southwest of Lake Tanganyika which three 
years ago was largely unknown. Most im- 
portant of all he has settled the question of 
the headwaters of the Congo. For some time 
it has been disputed which of two rivers, the 
Luapula or Lualaba, may be called the real 
head waters. Delcommune now positively 
declares that the Congo issues from the high- 
lands extending from the shores of the south- 
ern extremity to the far north of Lake Tan- 
ganyika and forms in this region a river called 
the Chambesi. This in turn empties into the 
Luapula River, the outlet of Lake Bangueolo. 
It is some miles below that the Lualaba, the 
second great Congo tributary, joins the main 
river, so the Luapula is proved to be the real 
Congo. For years Lake Landji has appeared 
on the maps as the gathering ground of all the 
head waters of this great river, on the author- 
ity of the Arabs. Delcommune says, however, 
that he could find no trace of it and is confi- 
dent that it does not exist. If he is right an- 
other error in African geography will be rec- 
tified. 

The Bia expedition followed the water 
courses to a greater extent. Among the in- 
teresting discoveries is reported a tribe of 


curious cave dwellers, whose homes are exca-’ 


vated in almost vertical cliffs 1,200 feet in 
hight. It was this party which carried the 
presents of the Royal Geographical Society to 
Livingstone’s African friends. It is at great 
cost of life that these expeditions have been 
made. Scores of men died of starvation and 
Captain Bia did not live to complete his 
splendid work. Missionaries welcome all in- 
crease of information in regard to the climate, 
peoplés and resources of these unknown re- 


4 


- gions. Such expeditions. are the first neees- 


Sary steps in advaneing the day when Africa 
shall be won for Christ. -° = 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The Missionary Herald for July contains 
papers from a Spanish pastor and a Bohemian 
lawyer. Each writer gives a sketch of the 
work of the A. B. C. F. M. in his own country 
and both articles abound in expressions of 
gratitude to our’ board and hopefulness. for 
the future, There is also a brief statement by 
a Bohemian pastor. These papers constitute 
the first of a series prepared for the Herald by 
educated native Christians in countries where 
the American Board has missions. It will-be 
interesting to look at the work through the 
eyes of our foreign brethren, and we may well 
imbibe something of their earnest Spirit of 
aggressiveness. 


Those who are doubtful whether the churches 
of the West are bearing their full share of the 
financial burden and advancing toward self- 
support as they should would do well to note 
the record of the California churches for the 
past year. Next to Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, which are in the ad- 
vance guard of all the States in their home 
missionary gifts per member, stands California, 
which has contributed to the A..H. M.S. an 
average of $1.13 per member. Three other 
home missionary States follow in the lead of 
other Eastern and Middle States. The contri- 
butions of six home missionary States aver- 
aged last year ninety-four cents per member, 
while the average home missionary gift in the 
six New England States was but ninety-nine 
cents per member, hardly an appreciable dif- 


ference. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


Illustrative of the ordinary aspects of the 
life of natives in Central Africa, an instructive 
exhibition has been opened in Pall Mall, Lon- 
don, under the patronage of the London Mis- 
Sionary Society, the Anti-Slavery Society, the 
Royal Geographical Society and others. The 
arrangement of the exhibition was in the 
hands of Mr. E. ©. Hore, who spent several 
years in the heart of ‘Africa, mostly in the 
neighborhood of Lake Tanganyika. Exhib- 
its embrace models’ of < Afri¢an villages, 
women working in the fields‘or at the loom, 
men making iron instruments at a native 
forge, model of the lake, canoes and Arab 
dhows, and caravans of. porters, some of 
whom are traveling to the coast laden with 
native produce while others are on their way 
to the interior with bales of European goods. 
Native huts in miniature are represented, sup- 
plemented by a collection of articles of native 
manufacture. With the aid of the descriptive 
catalogue the exhibition will afford a valuable 
object lesson of native life and possibilities in 
darkest Africa. 


Though there are about thirty missionary 
societies represented in Japan, the native 
Christians nearly all belong in five denomina- 
tions. Of the 35,534 members of Protestant 
churches 11,190 are Presbyterians, 10,760 Con- 
gregationalists, 7,089 Methodists, 4,366 Episco- 
palians, 1,761 Baptists, and in all other denom- 
inations 368. If Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists had united in one body, as was 
proposed a few years ago, they would have 
included the majority of all the Christians in 
the country. The growth of Christianity has 
been very remarkable in Japan. The first 
Protestant missionary went there in 1859, The 
first convert was made in 1864. . The first 
church of ten members was organized in 1872. 
The total church membership was 4,987 in 
1882, while in 1892 it had increased to 35,534. 
It is probable that more striking develop- 
ments than have yet been seen are not far in 
the future of this wonderful country, but, 
whatever happens, Christianity is fairly rooted 
in its soil and is sure to grow. 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE SECOND CHURCII IN HARTFORD. 


Dr. E. P. Parker’s history of this church 
of.svyhich he has been the efficient and 
honored pastor for an entire human genera- 
tion is one of the best works of its sort. 
The church is more than two hundred and 
twenty-three years old, having been organ- 
ized on Feb. 22, 1673. The story of the di- 
vision in the still more ancient First Church, 


‘due to differences of opinion about points 


in ecclesiastical theory and practice and 
also, evidently, to the personal characteris- 
tics of Rev. Mr. Stone, the Teaching Elder, 
and others, is related with clearness and 
fairness and with sufficient fullness. Ap- 
parently the seceders from the original 
ehurch, who formed the Second Church, 
had ample justification, and the account of 
their experiences is of peculiar interest to 
the student of New England church history. 
Dr. Parker naturally has used the chrono- 
logical method in general, describing each 
successive pastor and his pastorate in order, 
but without being fettered by it unpleas- 
antly. 

The dearth of early documents has ham- 
pered him somewhat, yet enough records 
have been preserved to shape a connected, 
reasonably rich and very valuable narrative. 
The church and its congregation appear to 
have included from the first representatives 
of many leading Hartford families, and to 
have sustained, a close, and at times, an in- 
fluential relation to the ecclesiastical and 
other important movements of the succes- 
sive generations. When it was organized 
the famous Halfway Covenant was in com- 
mon use and the story of the detrimental in- 
fluence and ultimate abandonment of this 
expedient is told impressively. Inciden- 
tally the drawing up of the Saybrook Plat- 
form and. the legal establishment of the 
Congregational churches are described in- 
structively, and so also are the revivals 
which followed Whitefield’s preaching, the 
gradual formation of additional Congre- 


 gational churches and of churches of other 


Christian forms of faith. 

One of the best features of the volume 
is its descriptions ofthe different pastors. 
These are very clear and graphic and con- 
vey in each case what evidently is a good 
idea of the subject. The work of each is 
portrayed with cordial respect and sympa- 
thy but with discrimination and good taste. 
Portraits of nearly all also are supplied. 
Moreover the reader cannot fail to receive 
truthful and welcome impressions of a num- 
ber of the great divines of Connecticut’s 
past, such as Dr. Nathan Strong, Dr. Horace 
Bushnell and Dr. Joel Hawes, who never 
were pastors of the Second Church. The 
features and customs of social life also re- 


ceive appreciative notice, and all these dif- 


ferent-elements of the volume are handled 
so skillfully alike in themselves and in their 


‘mutual relations, that the volume is much 
-more than ordinarily interesting. 


It is noticeable that special attention is 
paid to the progress which has been made 
in the quality of church music during the 
period covered by the career of this church, 
and it would be an injustice to Dr. Parker 
not to point out, more plainly than his pages 


‘indicate it, that a very important part of 


this progress, as well as of that made in the 


direction of other enrichments of the serv- 
ices of divine worship, not only has been 
made since he became the pastor of the 
church but also is well known to have been 
due to his personal efforts. Among other 
reforms the original, and most excellent, 
covenant of the church has been readopted. 
The Nicene Creed, the Declaration of Faith 
adopted by the National Council of 1865 
and the Apostles’ Creed also have been sub- 
stituted for the articles of faith used for 
some time previous to 1874, assent to the 
Apostles’ Creed alone being required of can- 
didates for membership. 

The volume is illustrated pleasantly and 
contains an appendix in which are some of 
the original papers about the controversy in 
1656-59, which brought about the organiza- 
tion of this church; another having a list 
of pastors, etc.; and a third a catalogue of 
early members—from 1670 to 1731—and one 
of baptisms, marriages and deaths, which 
never before has been printed. It is well 
indexed and handsomely printed. [Belknap 
& Warfield. $3.00.] 


THE GOSPEL OF PAUL. 


In this volume Prof. C. C. Everett has 
undertaken to set forth a new interpretation 
of the Apostle Paul’s teaching, especially in 
respect to the doctrine of the Atonement. 
The substance of his position lies in the 
statement, that Christ was not crucified be- 
cause He had been “made sin” and had 
become ‘‘accursed’’ but that He became 
‘sin’? and ‘‘accursed”’ by being crucified. 
It is argued that ‘‘the current theory of 
the manner in which men are justified by 
the death of Christ derives no support from 
the significance which had been attached to 
sacrificial rites either by Gentile or Jew, 
and further, that this theory derives no sup- 


port from the history of its genesis and 


development.’ It is claimed after an ex- 
amination of the Old Testament accounts 
of sacrifices that this does not teach that 
men’s sins are remitted because the moral 
influence of Christ’s death has changed their 
characters, or because Christ has borne the 
penalty that was His due. The relation of 
the crucifixion to the lawis put in a new 
light. The law was given, it is held, first to 
stir up sin, soas to prompt resistance of it; 
secondly, to exhibit the sinfulness of sin by 
manifesting ideal holiness; and probably 


also, thirdly, to promote the distinctive 


unity of the Jewish race. But it was given 
in order to be superseded, and it was hon- 
ored in being annulled. The author’s be- 
lief is condensed into a nutshell in the para- 
dox, ‘‘ The law was given, not that it might 
be obeyed but that it might be disobeyed.” 

The primary result of the crucifixion, so 
far as the Christian was concerned, was not 
the remission of sins, which was only secon- 
dary, but the abolition of the law. ‘‘The 
law having been abolished, the offenses 
against the law were passed over, for the 
Christian had become free from its condem- 
nation. Thus, to those who remained loyal 
to the law, the death of Christ had not the 
atoning efficacy which it had for Paul and 
his followers.’?. But, inasmuch as Christ by 
His crucifixion underwent the curse of the 
law and became legally polluted, He and 
His followers were made free of the law by 
becoming outcasts from it and were made 
free of the condemnation of the sins which 
had been committed under the law. Paul 


N 


did not believe in or teach a vicarious 
Atonement, and ‘‘Christ was, indeed, to 
him never God.”’ ; 

Professor Everett of course has written 
reverently and, in spite of some indefinite 
passages, with general clearness and ability. 
His argument is scholarly and very ingen- 
ious. But it probably will fail to win many 
adherents, except among persons somewhat 
predisposed to accept it. The commonly 
accepted theory of the Atonement does not 
rest wholly upon Paul’s words, and, in our 
judgment, the author pays too little heed to 
the words of others, although he discusses 
some of them. Moreover, this theory was 
not advanced first by Paul, as the author 
seems to imply. There is evidence in Acts 
2:88; 4: 10-12, and 5: 30-32, not to mention 
other and less definite passages, that it was 
taught and accepted before Paul had been ~ 
converted. Furthermore, if it were to be 
admitted that, as Professor Everett holds, 
Christ was not crucified because He was ac- 
cursed in the eye of the law but was accursed 
because He had been crucified, so that the 
now prevalent theory would have seemed 
improbable to the Jewish mind, it still 
would be only an assumption, after all, to 
claim that this alleged improbability is 
enough to neutralize the force of the vicari- 
ous theory. It is a trifle compared with 
such an apparent improbability as that the 
crucifixion of one being should operate in 
any manner for the salvation of mankind. 
Professor Everett needs to go further and to 
demonstrate that the vicarious theory, 
whether more or less improbable to the 
Jews, was not accepted by those who be- 
came Christians. We are not satisfied that 
he has done this, 

Moreover, he seems to make the less of 
more consequence than the greater. Ifthe 
abolition of the Jewish law were of primary 
importance in the thought of God concern- 
ing the crucifixion and the remission of hu- 
man sins of only secondary consequence, the 
Almighty is portrayed as having valued a 
single small race above mankind as a whole, 
not merely in haying distinguished it for 
purposes of education and object-teaching, 
which is true, but in the broadest and deep- 
est sense. But was not the divine selection 
of a given race made for the sake of man- 
kind rather than for that of the particular 
people chosen? The argument of the book 
is not always to the point. It misses its 
mark sometimes. For instance the author 
says: ‘“‘Itis further difficult to see how, ac- 
cording to the current theory of Paul’s 
teaching, the Christian could, in any way, 
have become free of the law. . . . Because 
at the cost of the blood of Christ men were 
relieved from the penalty that they most 
justly had deserved, is that any reason why 
they should disregard the law against which 
they had sinned?” It is, because it is a 
part of the theory in question, as truly as of 
the author’s, not only that men were freed 
from the penalty of the law by the death of 
Christ but also that the law itself was abol- 
ished. 

He forgets that those who differ from him 
as to the manner in which the crucifixion 
freed men from the law, do not differ from 
him in respect to the fact of the consequent 
abrogation of the law. They hold as ear- 
nestly as he teaches that the old law was 
abolished with all its ordinances and was 
superseded by the law of love, the fulfill- 
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ment of the formerlaw. Ile may claim that 
they have no logical right to believe thus, 
but they claim that they have it, and, 
whether logically or not, they certainly ex- 
ercise it. It might be replied to him that 
on his own theory and by his own illustra- 
tion, the becoming an outcast from the law 
brought no freedom from obligation to the 
law. Neither a civil nor a moral law is ab- 
rogated by one’s becoming an outcast from 
it and refusing to recognize his obligations 
to it, and we are informed that an excom- 
municated Roman Catholic does not there- 
fore stand outside of and apart from the Ro- 
man Catholic church, as Professor Everett 
declares, but still is held to be a member of 
it, shut out from its privileges and under its 
severest penalty indeed, yet still on his part 
under all his former obligation to it. If the 
Christian be not free from obligation to the 
law according to the current theory, neither 
is he according to the substitute therefor 
which is here offered. 

Professor Everett does not seek, however, 
to belittle the significance of the crucifixion. 
Without seeing in it as much meaning as 
most so-called evangelical Christians see, he 
yet says: 

For those who do not have this belief in the 
divine authority of the Jewish law, or who 
have not so vivid a sense of this authority, 
the cross of Christ will still remain’ the in- 
strument by which Christianity gained pos- 
session of the world. The crucifixion will be 
of interest, not merely as any other martyr- 
dom, but because it was precisely by this 
form of death that Christ won the victory 
which brought His gospel to the Gentile 
world. Thus the cross will still remain the 
symbol of victory through shame, and will 
still be seen to be the source of spiritual life 
‘to the world. It will thus remain the sign by 
which the victory over the powers of evil is to 


be accomplished. [Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. 
$1.50.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rey. James Macdonald’s Religion and 
Myth [Charles Scribner's Sons. Imported. 
$2.25], although dealing only briefly with a 
theme which it would require many volumes 
to exhaust, is well conceived and well writ- 
ten. It is based upon personal experience 
and observation as a missionary in Africa 
and upon extensive reading. It is not so 
much a collection of new material as a sum- 
mary of what has been noted already, yet it 
contains some fresh additions to the stock 
of knowledge upon its topic. It deals more 
with African tribes than with others, and 
attempts to set forth popularly facts con- 
nected with prevalent religious observances 
and social customs. It is comprehensive 
and instructive. The author does not agree 
with those who assert that some savage 
tribes have no religion at all, and seems to 
make out a good case to the contrary. The 
chapter on Refornts has impressed us espe- 
cially by the intelligence and fairness with 
which some of the problems which arise in 
the effort to improve deeraded peoples are 
discussed. The book belongs among the 
better works of its class. 

Mr. Henry Wood, in bis new work, Ideal 
‘Suggestion through Mental Photography [Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25], has written at some- 
what needless length, especially in the ear- 
lier portion of the work. But all interested 
in the many more or less different phases 
of what is termed ‘mental healing”? will 
sfind the book valuable. Its first part con- 
tains a careful study of this subject, its 
Second part offers a definite restorative Ssys- 
‘tem, formulated for the use of the individ- 


ual. The spirit of the work is scientific, 
candid and temperate, and we should think 
the proposed system likely to be useful to 
a certain class of people. Whether the 
author’s belief in the possibility of the 
employment of hypnotism for base purposes 
is well founded may be open to question. 
It certainly seems to be inherently correct, 
but it is only fair to remember that it is 
denied emphatically by some experts in 
relation to the matter. We also cannot 
help feeling that many persons may be led 
by the author’s system, noble though it is 
in intent and character, into devoting too 
much attention to themselves and their 
feelings. This, however, would be due per- 
haps to the abuse rather than the use of 
the suggestions here made. 

Psychologists and metaphysicians will 
find Dr. F. C. Sharp’s book, The isthetic 
Element in Morality [Macmillan & Co. 75 
cents] a work to their taste, although it is 
too profound for ordinary readers and is 
not intended for them. It is more than a 
mere inquiry into the nature of the ewsthetic 
element in character, and it endeavors to 
define its relation to the general welfare 
as an end of action, with the purpose of 
suggesting a satisfactory criterion of right 
and wrong. The author states his own 
theory of altruism, discusses the intrinsic 
worth of character, and offers an analysis 
of moral beauty, and each is considered 
both from the point of view of ideal good 
and from that of inherent obligation. Not 
even the divine will, it is argued, can sup- 
ply us with the foundation for the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, which must 
be found in something that appeals to us 
as a good. “The ultimate criterion by 
which we measure out approbation can be 
supplied by nothing else than our chosen 
ideal.’ The volume is eminently able and 
Suggestive, but the type is trying to most 
eyes. Itis clear but somewhat too closely 
set, and the effect is unsatisfactory. 

One hardly knows what to say about Dr. 
G. M. Gould’s book, The Meaning and the 
Method of Life |G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75]. 
He terms it a search for religion in biology. 
It is very long and in great need of conden- 
sation. It is highly professional and at 
times technical in language, yet is rhetor- 
ical and sometimes almost passionate. The 
author seems to be an earnest seeker after 
truth who has published his opinions be- 
fore they have had time to prove themselves 
trustworthy and final. He believes in God, 
reverences Jesus Christ and is certain that 
men are ‘‘the very sons of God.’? But he 
regards God—whom he describes by pref- 
erence as Biologos, life and wisdom blended 
—as not omnipotent or the creator or ruler 
of the inorganic universe, but as finite and 
as struggling to overcome opposing forces 
in nature. ‘‘God is working under diffi- 
culties imposed upon Ifim.’’ Religion is 
‘‘a progressive educative finding of the 


Father, rather than any revelation from the. 


Father.” God also has not ‘much, or 
indeed any, of what we call justice.’”’ Dr. 
Gould’s positions are neither logical nor 
self-consistent, and his occasional descents 
to contemptuous language about those from 
whom he differs emphasizes the impression 
of clumsy and often incoherent crudeness 
which his volume, in spite of some schol- 
arly and noble qualities, makes upon the 
reader. 


We do not entertain any higher respect 
for Col. R. G. Ingersoll’s candor or logical 
powers than does Rev. Thomas Mitchell, 
author of Conflict of the Nineteenth Century 
—The Bible and Free Thought [Universal 
Book Co. $2.00]. But we confess to some 
doubt about the wisdom of devoting a book 
of 450 or more pages to the annihilation of 
Colonel Ingersoll’s theories. Very few of 
the people who need it are likely to read it. 
Many of them, however, might read the 
substance of it if expressed in a short, 
popular publication. Moreover, Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s reasonings do not always seem con- 
vincing to us, who are disposed to agree 
with him and as anxious as he for the vic- 
tory of truth. The scholarship of the vol- 
ume certainly is defective at times.——An 
English clergyman, Rev. W. H. Carnegie, 
has written a sensible, helpful little book, 
Through Conversion to Creed [Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00], in which he proves the 
reasonableness of religious conviction in a 
calm, candid, friendly manner, which im- 
presses the reader favorably in respect to 
both his ability and his spirit. It is a book 
which many will find practically valuable 
and it is short and agreeably written. 


STORIES. 


Another of Mr. J. R. Musick’s series of 
Columbian novels is The Witch of Salem 
[Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50]. It deals pri- 
marily with the Salem witchcraft episode, 
but considerable American history of a more 
general character, and relating to New 
York, Pennsylvania and several of the 
Southern States, is introduced, to the seri- 
ous detriment of the unity and impressive- 
ness of the story, which narrative also is 
unnatural in other respects as well as occa- 
sionally lurid in style. It is certainly ques- 
tionable whether the author has not over- 
draw the villainy of Parris. Mr. Musick 
does not portray him as himself deluded to 
some extent, but as deliberately using and 
augmenting the delusions of others for his 
Own revengeful purposes. Whatever the 
truth may have been, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Musick has made again the often cor- 
rected blunder of confusing the Pilgrims 
with the Puritans. The Pilgrim Fathers 
did not name Salem, or choose that place as 
their habitation, as he declares, They lived 
at Plymouth and the Puritans, an entirely 
distinct colony, settled and named Salem. 
Furthermore. he is equally at fault when he 
says that ‘* The Pilgrims and Puritans... 
baaished Roger Williams and persecuted 
other religious sects."’?, This is true of the 
Puritans—although they banished Williams 
on political grounds rather than religious— 
but neither charge is true of the Pilgrims. 
They did not banish Williams but made 
him welcome among them for two years, 
although disagreeing with his peculiar opin- 
ions, They never persecuted any sect or 
any individual for religions or any other 
differences of opinion. Mr. Musick’s ready 
acceptance and reiteration of the traditional 
charges of somber sancti moniousness against 
the Puritans also illustrate his credulous- 
ness, and, in genera], it must be said that 
he does not appreciate the importance of 
discriminating and conscientious study of 
the authorities as a qualification for his- 
torical writing. ; 

The Love Affairs of an Old Maid [Harper 
& Bros. $1.25], by Lilian Bell, is a unique 
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little book. It is rich in that insight into 
character which only long and shrewd ob- 
servation of human life affords and in a 
delicacy and tenderness of sympathy which 
do not coexist with such penetration as 
often as could be wished. Half a dozen 
love affairs and family histories are blended 
into the story of the book, the real heroine 


- acting the part of looker-on and general 


confidante and good angel. It exhibits con- 
siderable literary skill as well as psycholog- 
ical acuteness and practical good sense. —— 
Anna E. King’s new book, Brown’s Retreat 
and Other Stories [Roberts Bros. $1.00], is 
a capital book for the summer. It is light, 
sketchy, breezy, just the thing for entertain- 
ment, yet is not weak or trashy. Fun and 
soberness and now and then real pathos 
blend and the stories are so unlike one an- 
other that the reader’s zest is quickened 
continually. Certainly this is one of the 
most enjoyable volumes of short stories of 
the current season. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new ‘‘library’’ is started. It is that of 
Economics and Politics,.and Dr. R. T. Ely 
is its editor and Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
its publisher. The first volume, The Inde- 
pendent Treasury of the United States [$1.50] 
is by Mr. David Kinley. It is a thorough- 
going, impartial and sensible treatise, which 
studies the history of the subject carefully 
and comes to the conclusion that there is a 
better system than that of the Sub-Treasury 
now operative among us, certain undeniable 
evils inherent in which he points out, and 
that the national banking system should be 
modified in some important particulars and 
then continued, The book will interest fin- 
anciers especially of course but many others 
will find it abundantly worth study. Its 
suggestions seem to be self-consistent, prac- 
ticable, and judicious. 

Four addresses by Henry Irving, one on 
The Stage as it Is, one on Four Great Actors, 
and two on The Art of Acting, form a neat 
volume entitled The Drama [Tait, Sons & 
Co. $1.25]. Whistler, the brilliant though 
eccentric artist, has supplied the frontis- 
piece. Mr. Irving goes over similar ground 
to sonie extent in each of these essays, but 
each also has individuality, and they are so 
sensible, so suggestive and so graceful that 
the result is a most agreeable volume. Itis 
printed and bound with the invariable good 
taste of its publishers. 

There is not much to be said about Mr. 
R. S. Dement’s dramatic poem, Napoleon 
[Knight, Leonard & Co. $1.50]. It does 
not stir one’s pulses in the least and on the 
other hand there is not much fault to be 
found with it. If the lines were run to- 
gether instead of each below its prede- 
cessor, and if some contractions and trans- 
positions were altered, probably it would 
not occur to anybody hearing it read that it 
is intended for poetry. It lacks interest 
throughout. 


NOTES. 


— The fourth volume of Prof. J. B. Mc- 
Master’s History of the People of the United 
States is so nearly written that it may be ex- 
pected to appear next autumn. 


— Denmark is the latest country, the sev- 
enth thus far, to fall into line by complying 
with the stipulations necessary to establish 
mutual copyright with the United States. 


— The Publishers’ Weekly states that the 


f 
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city of Pekin, China, contains the newspaper. 


which has the largest circulation in the world. 
It does not add, however, either the name of 
the journal in question or the amount of its 
circulation. 


— The English copyright law does not pro- 
tect a novelist from theatrical adapters. Mrs. 
Henry Wood, author of East Lynne, a story 
upon which many dramas have been founded, 
never has received a penny of royalty from 
any one of them, 


—— The late George William Curtis’s story, 
Prue and I, continues to be so much in de- 
mand that Mrs. Curtis has just founded a 
scholarship at the Staten Island Academy uear 
her residence with the profits accruing to her 
from the last edition. 


— The Pope has ordered a copy of The 
Church in the Roman Empire before 170, A. D., 
by Professor Ramsay, of Aberdeen University, 
to be added to the reference library of the 
Vatican, and has caused a gold medal to be 
given to the author. This is an unusual re- 
ception of a Protestant book. 


— One of the most interesting features of 
the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair is 
stated to be the representative children’s 
library, made up of volumes contributed by 
the most distinguished modern writers for 
children, and containing their portraits and 
autographs as well as their books. 


— Perhaps the most eminent living ex- 
pert in Indian art, 7. e., the art of India, is Mr. 
J. L. Kipling, the father of Rudyard Kipling, 
the author. Mr. Kipling has been principal 
of the Mayo School of Industrial Art at Lahore 
and has contributed architectural designs 
which have beautified various Indian cities. 


— An interesting decision has just been 
rendered in England. Mr. W. A. MacDonald 
submitted a manuscript to the editors of the 
National Review. In due time he received a 
‘proof’ of it with a request to correct it. As 
the article did not appear in the magazine he 
wrote complaining of the delay, whereupon 
the article was returned to him. He sued the 
magazine on the ground that putting his arti- 
cle into type was virtually accepting it. Tes- 
timony was introduced that the article never 
had been accepted formally, and that the prac- 
tice of ‘‘ setting up” articles, so that the edi- 
itor may judge them more easily, is not uncom- 
mon. But the court gaye Mr. MacDonald his 
case with fifty-five dollars and costs to com- 
fort him further. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
ComMMON FOLKS’ RELIGION. By Rey. L..A. Banks. 


pp. 343. $1.50. 
BrETHIA WRAy’s NEW NAME. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. pp. 405. $1.50. 


Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 

Two VOLUNTEER MISSIONARIES AMONG THE DA- 

KOTAS. ByS.W. Pond, Jr. pp. 278. $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

Many INVENTIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. pp. 497. 
$1.50. 

APPLETON’S GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA. By Eliza 
R. Scidmore. pp. 156. $1.25. 

NEGATIVE BENEFICENCE ANP POSITIVE BENEFI- 
CENCE. By Herbert Spencer. pp. 483. $1.25. 

QUESTIONS At ISSUE. By Edmund Gosse. pp. 333. 
$2.50. 

TARE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEMSAHIB. By 
Sara J. Duncan. pp.3l1l. $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. 
By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. pp.588. $3.00. 


PRINCETON SKETCHES. By G. R. Wallace. pp. 200. 
$2.00. 

LORENZO DE’ Mepicr. By Edith Carpenter. pp. 
216. $1.00. 

A CONFLICT OF EVIDENCE. By Rodrigues Otto- 
lengui. pp. 347. $1.00. 

TASKS BY TWILIGHT. By Abbot Kinney. pp. 211. 
$1.00. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 

HEATHER AND SNOW. By George MacDonald. pp. 
281. $1.25. 

EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. By 
Lady M. Colin and M. French-Sheldon. pp. 182. 
75 cents. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
376. 80 cents. 

THE. DECISION OF THE COURT. By Brander Mat- 
thews. pp. 60. 50 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

WoRDS TO YOUNG CHRISTIANS. By Rey. G. E. 
Troup. pp.251. $1.75. 


By William Black. pp. 
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£. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
DOROTHY THE PURITAN. By Augusta C. Watson. 
pp. 341. $1.00. 


Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
FRIENDS IN EXILE. By Lloyd Bryce. 
$1.00. 
J. RB. Lippincott Co. 
FOUND WANTING. 
$1.00. 


pp. 301. 


Philadelphia. 
By Mrs. Alexander. pp. 319. 


B. Griffith. Philadelphia. 
MARRIED LIFE. Arranged by Mrs. Dora E. W. 
Spratt. pp.61. 75 cents. 


American New Church Tract and Publication 
Society. Philadelphia. 
SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE OTHER 
WoRLD. By Rev. James Reed. pp. 81. 40 cents. 


John H. Dadmun. Philadelphia. 
SPIRITUALISM EXAMINED AND REFUTED. By Rev. 
J.H. Dadmun. , pp. 468. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
WHEATON VESPER SERVICES. Nos. 6-12. By Rev. 
C.H. Hubbard. pp.10 each. $2.50 per hundred. 
Charles G. Chase. 10 Central St., Boston. 
THAT OLD MAN AND His DREAM. By C. G. Chase. 
pp. 30. 50 cents. ; 
G. P. Putnam’s’ Sons. New York. 
PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH 
History. Vol. V. Edited by Rey. S. M. Jackson. 


pp. 143. $3.00. 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Philadelphia. 


THE THEORY OF FINAL UTILITY IN ITS RELATION 
TO MONEY AND THE STANDARD OF DEFERRED 
PAYMEMTS. By L.S. Merriam. pp.20. 25 cents. 


The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
THE CONDITION OF THE WESTERN FARMER. By 
A.F. Bentley, A.B. pp.92. $1.00. 


MAGAZINES. 


June. BOOKMAN.—COTTAGE HEARTH.—MUSIC RE- 
VIEW.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.—PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION.—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—CHARITIES RE- 
VIEW.—HOME AND COUNTRY.—LEND A HAND.— 
ART JOURNAL. 

July. POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.—MISSIONARY 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD.—FRANK LESLIE’S.— 
QUIVER.—GODEY’S. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Marietta College graduated a class of eigh- 
teen this year, the Commencement exercises 
occurring June 11-15. The program followed 
the usual order and President Simpson deliv- 
ered the baccalaureate sermon, while the ad- 
dress before the college Y.M.C. A. was made 
by Rey. H. T. McEwen of New York. 

The increase in the force of instruction and 
anew arrangement of studies for the future 
insure more satisfactory results than ever 
before. An entirely new course is offered for 
next year, while material changes have been 
made in the old courses. Two new professors 
and one instructor will be added to the scien- 
tific department, and this line of study still 
further developed by the better equipment of 
the observatory and its removal during the 
summer to a more convenient location. A 
dynamo is to be placed in the physical labora- 
tory. Plans for a new gymnasinm also are 
under consideration, and it is expected that 
work upon this building will begin at an early 
day. Dr. E. E. Phillips, professor of Greek, is 
to spend a part, or the whole, of next year in 
travel and study in Germany and Greece. 

A novel prize has been established by Mr. 
W. J. Lampton of Washington. It consists 
of four gold medals bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘The best all ’round féllow,’’ and the 
student in each class who is selected as worthy 
of the honor is to wear the class medal for 
the year. A literary prize, also, consisting of 
choice literature to the value of fifty dollars, 
has been established by Mr. Millard Howels 
of Cincinnati. It is to be given to the stu- 
dent who at the end of the sophomore year 
shows the highest standing in composition, 
including both thought and style, as well as 
proficiency in public speaking. 

In the future the board of trustees will as- 
sume charge of Elizabeth College and it will 
hereafter be known as the Woman’s College 
of Marietta It is to have a separate corps of 
study, but its course of instruction will be 
essentially parallel with that of Marietta Col- 
lege, and some of the advanced work will be 
done in eoaperniney with the latter insti- 
tution. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

Congregational churches would doubtless 
be stronger everywhere if they had put more 
emphasis on their New Testament rather than 
on their New England origin. 

Who can become all things to the excursion- 
ists who create such disastrous conditions in 
our pleasure resorts as to call for petitions 
like that reported from Rhode Island? Here 
is a chance for men from the college settle- 
nients or for any college men who want to 
save the lives of some of their fellowmen. 

In Lowell several pastors have united for 
outdoor services at the popular place of re- 
sort. Why should not some of our Boston 
pastors try a similar experiment on the Com- 
mon? In almost all large cities this outdoor 
work is considered outside the regular lines, 
but it should be in direct connection with the 
people’s churches especially. It would not 
then be a difficult step from hearing a man on 
the Common, for instance, to hearing him in 
his church. 


EXEMPLARY SUMMER BSARDERS. 

This week we give cheering reports from 
two Maine towns concerning the helpfulness 
of summer boarders. These accounts, and the 
fact that several churches which have received 
little from the transient residents have made 
few advances, emphasize our position—that 
the churches are not always alive to their 
duties and privileges in this line. No one 
feels like thrusting himself forward among 
strangers, even in religious matters, and cour- 
tesy on the part of the church need not fear a 
discourteous response. It is a great pity, 
moreover, that a church should feel itself in- 
dependent of the summer boarder. Souls are 
sduls wherever they may be, and need both to 
give and receive help. 


Our summer visitors are of a remarkably 
fine sort, and Sunday morning finds a large 
moiety of them ready for public worship. A 
few years ago all rallied to the Village and 
Squeezed into the local houses of worship. 
Then a fund was started to provide a union 
place of assemblage for those at Cape Arundel, 
which the ‘‘ historic episcopate ” took in hand, 
evolving the stone building called St. Ann’s- 
by-the-Sea. More liberal worshipers joined in 
services at the Casino Hall, where Rev. E. L. 
Clarke and other Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional clergymen have usually ministered. 
Within a year or two the denizens of Went- 
worth’s Beach have built a hall for social uses, 
and there good congregations assemble, with 
ministers who may be available, usually of 
our “‘way’’ asit has happened. This section 
contains such efficient workers for Christ that 
a Sunday school and prayer meeting are main- 
tained, and even a mission school in an out- 
lying district remote from any Village! 

All the while we have very decided increase 
of our congregations in June and onward, and 
some come to our prayer meetings, especially 
to that of the Y. P.S.C.E. Yet few visitors 
or cottagers hold themselves partners in our 
local spiritual cares, or show their interest 
beyond deyout attention and generous contri- 
bution Sunday morning. 

But a few are always at hand as if their 
names were on Christ’s roll here, and their 
help is very valuable indeed. Several persons 
have taken deep interest in our town, 1n poor, 
in bedridden, in afflicted persons; some re- 
markably generous things have thus been 
done. 

We do not take unusual means to attract or 
draw in strangers. Among the means used 
are weekly notices in the summer issues of 
‘the local press, with special words when some 
celebrity is to preach, printed lists of services 
in all the churches posted in hotels, and per- 
Sonal invitations as they can be given. ‘ 

Go H. P: 


If all places could have the kind of summer 
boarders who come to us I am sure they would 
have real cause to rejoice in their presence. 
og summer visitor has been to us not a curse 
Sut a great blessing. Those who visit us dur- 
ing the summer months bring their religion 
With them and have put it to good use. In 
one neighborhood near us, where there were 
no religious meetings, they have been active 
in maintaining a regular preaching service 
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and prayer meetings. A Sunday school at- 
tended by nearly every person in the neigh- 
borhood is also regularly maintained. The 
superintendent is a summer visitor and right 
earnestly has he worked for the success of the 
school. = 

The results of having such Christians of the 
“all the year kind” among us during the 
Summer months have become very manifest. 
Once the neighborhood was much torn apart 
by strife and family animosities. There was 
little or no social life. Now all is changed 
and an era of good feeling has taken the place 
of these things. Last summer several of the 
young people took a stand for Christ, and I 
believe that it was largely brought about 
through the earnest work which these summer 
visitors have been doing among us. 

No wonder that they have brought to us 
much of inspiration and encouragement! Sum- 
mer visitors of this kind are doing much to 
solve the problem of the religious destitution 
of our country districts. Oo. D. Ss. 


CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONAL 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

For the third and last time the two Congre- 
gational bodies of this State held their annual 
meetings the same week in the same place. 
This “plan of union’ has not been found to 
work well, and the General Association will 
hereafter hold its meetings in June, alternately 
in Hartford and New Haven, while the Gen- 
eral Conference will resume its former time of 
annual gathering in November. The Associa- 
tion proposes hereafter to omit the time-hon- 
ored concio ad clerum, diminish the number 
of its elaborate papers and increase the amount 
of freest interchange of individual opinions— 
hoping thereby to deepen its intellectual as 
well as social basis of interest. 

The 184th annual meeting of this yenerable 
body was warmly welcomed, June 20, to the 
Union Church of Rockyille—an edifice in 
which a person feels at once at ease. Looking 
through its exceedingly convenient and at- 
tractive auditorium, the eye rests upon an 
inviting conference-room, with parlors on the 
right hand and on the left, while, in the base- 
ment, which is almost entirely above ground, 
one finds an array of social, reading, cooking 
and furnace rooms which left no thought of 
anything to be desired until the pastor, Rev. 
James Dingwell, in his address uf welcome, 
dwelt upon the “need of rooms and appara- 
tus for the evangelistic, musical and gymnas- 
tic work essential to the best success of a 
church in such a community as Rockville.” 

After an excellent discourse by the retiring 
moderator, Rey. T. A. Emerson, on Loyalty 
to Congregationalism, in which he urged that 
the lack of it in the past had made our polity 
the Benjamin instead of the Judah among the 
tribes of our spiritual Zion, the new modera- 
tor, Rey. Joel Ives, entered upon his work, 
and the association listened to Rey. Dr. N. H. 
Whittlesey upon Ministerial Relief, and heard 
and fully discussed a suggestive paper by the 
youthful Prof. Arthur Fairbanks of Yale upon 
Comparative Religion, and a telling appeal 
from Rev. W. W. McLane upon Christian So- 
ciology. Among the things for which Mr. 
McLane earnestly pleaded were public owner- 
ship of land and public control of such things 
as all people need, taxation based on things, 
not on persons, and a national system of life 
insurance. 

The evening session was occupied with pub- 
lic worship and a thoughtful sermon by Rey. 
J. W. Backus upon Analogies of Our Lord’s 


Resurrection to Be Seen in Modern Christian. 


Experiences. The most interesting features 
of the closing session of the association, 
Wednesday morning, were papers upon the 
Problems of the Country Church by Rey. J. C. 
Goddard, and of the City Church by Rev. 
J. W. Cooper, D.D., and Dr. Munger’s elab- 
orate and suggestive treatment of the theme, 
Christ in Literature. No words could over- 
state the value of these papers, but they were 
too many for the time at command. Not a 
moment was left for discussion, and Dr. Mun- 
ger could give us only fragments of what he 
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had written. The only approach to a full 
audience during the association was during 
the time he was reading, and he made him- 
self sure of many careful students of the teach- 
ings of his paper whenever it appears in print. 

The General Conference assembled Wednes- 
day afternoon, and almost the entire session 
was occupied with dull details of business. 
The most important transaction was the 
change of the constitution, making the mem- 
bership of the conference to include the pastor 
and a delegate from every church in the State. 

The Sunday School was the subject of the 
evening session. Earnest pleas were made for 
the continued use of the International System 
of Lessons by Rev. H. H. Kelsey and Mr. W. 
R. Burnham, and Rey. Erastus Blakeslee as 
earnestly pleaded the claims of his inductive 
method, insisting that greatly increased at- 
tendance in Sunday schools has been the al- 
most invariable result of adopting his system. 
Great regret was expressed that there was no 
time left for discussion. 

Thursday forenoon’s session included a very 
conservative paper by Rey. Dr. 8. L. Blake 
upon Amusements and a remarkably unani- 
mous action in reference to the overture of 
the Naugatuck Valley Conference. The reso- 
lutions of that overture, as modified by a com- 
mittee of which Rey. J. E. Twichell, D. D., 
was chairman, expressed the profound con- 
viction of the conference that the American 
Board, in order to retain the confidence of its 
constituency, must scrupulously regard the 
wishes and instructions of the churches as ex- 
pressed at its annual meetings, and if neces- 
sary to such regard must change its method 
of administration and also urgently requested 
the board, at its next annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers, to adopt such a plan as will 
tend to promote harmony among the churches, 
re-establish this venerable organization in the 
affections and confidence of all and thus se- 
cure their cordial support and co-operation. 
A committee, consisting of Hon. Henry C. 
Robinson, Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., and 
Rev. G. S. Plumley, was chosen to present 
these resolutions at Worcester. | ee 2 

The standing committee’s selection of stir- 
ring ‘and practical topics for consideration 
was specially obvious in the afternoon session 
of Thursday. Mr. Charles H. Clark of the 
Hartford Courant and Rey. W. L. Phillips, 
D.D., presented the subject of Intercollegiate 
Games in quite diverse aspects, Mr. Clark 
arguing their adaptation to human nature and 
their healthful influence upon both the bodies 
and the behaviour of the young men. Meth- 
ods of Divine Service Appropriate to Changed 
Conditions and the question Why There are 
so Few Men in the Churches received. vigorous - 
and discriminating treatment, and the pre- 
dominating number and dominating influence 
of women in the churches were abundantly set 
forth. 

Two new departures-in the ordering of af- 
fairs in the meetings deserye a word of men- 
tion. The one was the plan of providing din- 
ner and supper both Wednesday and Thursday 
in the spacious dining-room of the church edi- 
fice—a plan which met with hearty approval. 
The other was the arrangement of the stand- 
ing committee to hear at the closing eyening 
session addresses upon Denominational Co- 
operation from chosen representatives of five 
different denominations. All the appointed 
speakers, except the Episcopalian, were pres- 
ent, and the closing speaker, Rey. Dr. Parker, 
was aglow with a rarely optimistic spirit of 
prophecy, which made a radiant close of a 
conference generally voted a signal success. 

: Ww. 8S. PB. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusétts. 


The last meeting of ministers at Pilgrim Hall till 
Sept. 19 was held last Monday morning. Resolu- — 
tions were passed affirming anew the opposition to 
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the Sunday opening of the fair, and also resolutions 


‘approving the recommendations of the Massa- 
chusetts committeé on the suppression of gam- 
bling. Rev. D. W. Waldron gave a very interesting 
address on the growth and the work accomplished 
by the Fresh Air Fund. From $100 in 1880 it has 
grown to nearly $15,000 contributed last year, and 
during the thirteen years 351,000 persons have en- 
joyed horse car rides to the suburbs, where picnics 
with refreshments and entertainments are giyen 
- them in the parks, 40,000 have had excursions down 
the harbor, and 61,000 have been sent into the coun- 
try for short vacations. An illustration of the sinall 


. cost of this work is seen in the fact that the expense e 


of sending a person to Rosemary Cottage at Eliot, 
Me., for two weeks is only $6.95. This work is only 
ineidental to the larger work of the Boston City 
Missionary Society, but it bas brought a great 
amount of happiness and health to the poor, while 
contributions to the society for its distinctive work 
have also largely increased. 


A farewell reception was given Miss Ella Samson 
in the Prospect Hill vestry, June 21, at which she 
received a purse of $45, largely the gift of women 
of the church. Miss Samson will go to the Madura 
Mission under the A. B.C. F. M. in August. 


‘Among those propounded for admission to the 
First: Church, Lowell, is the first lieutenant of the 
Boys’ Brigade.—The editors of the Congregational 
News, Rey. Messrs. Johnson, Kenngoit and Hunt- 
ington, will conduct religious services at Lakeview, 
Lowell’s place of resort, on Sunday afternoons. 


A council called by the church in Royalston met 
in that place June 20 to advise concerning dissen- 
sions which have for six years hindered the pros- 
perity of the church. After listening to full state- 
ments made by the committee of the church and 
others, the council declared that there was no suf- 
ficient ground for the lack of harmony, that the 
differences had been unduly magnified and ought 
to have been settled among the brethren themselves. 
The council advised that all efforts for the suprem- 
acy of any party should cease, and that new and 
earnest efforts for peace should be made by all 
concerned in a spirit of prayer and with a tender 
regard for the good name of the church. Dr. J. W. 
Wellman was moderator and Rey, F. E. Ramsdell 
seribe. Dr. Davis Foster of Winchendon and Drs. 
Plumb and Little of Boston were members of the 
council. 

Maine. 

Lincoln Conference met with the church in War- 
Ten, and was opened by a devotional service, a ser- 
mon by Rey. C. F. Burroughs and the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. Topics discussed were: Church 
Membership, Why Are There No More Conversions? 
What Truths Are To Be Specially Considered at the 
Present Time? Is the Endeavor Society a Help ora 
Hincrance to the Church Today? The conference 
Sermon was by Rev. L. D. Evans. 


Piscataquis Conference was held at Monson. The 
sermon was by Rey. A. L. Chase. Topics for discus- 
Sion were: The Report of the Churches, Why Not 
More Progress? To What Extent Is the Holy Spirit 
Available as a Conscious Power in the Heart of 
Every Believer? How.May a Christian Become an 
Agent of the Holy Spirit? R. V. Foss, president of 
the State Christian Endeavor Union, gave an ad- 
dress on that»society as a factor in character build- 
ing and church work.—tThe meeting house at Madi- 
son was dedicated June 21. 


Vermont. — 


The church in Ludlow sustains a heavy loss in the 
resignation of its pastor, Rev. Evan Thomas, to 
secure needed rest. In his four years’ pastorate a 
beautiful church building has been erected, old 
divisions haye been healed and foundations have 
been laid which promise large increase of strength 
in the immediate future. 


The church in North Bennington observed June 4 
as the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization, 
an appropriate sermon being preached by the pas- 
‘tor, Rey. C. H. Peck. The membership has in- 
creased from twenty-five to seventy during that 

time. 
E Bhode Island. 

A seasonable and largely signed petition by repre- 
sentative laymen and clergymen of the State is to 
be presented at the next regular meeting of the 
board of aldermen of the city of Providence. It is 
at once a remonstrance against the flagrant desecra- 
tion of the Lord’s Day at some of the favorite shore 
resorts on the bay, which it characterizes as“ schools 
of iniquity for the training of youth into ways of 
dissipation and vice,” and an appeal to “ the powers 
that be” to “use special and extraordinary meas- 
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ures to prevent, this season, the repetition of the 
illegal and vicious practices of last summer.” 


An interesting ordination service was held at the 
Union Church, Providence, June 21, setting apart 
to the ministry Mr. D.C. Eggleston, who has been 
assistant pastor to Dr. Horton for the past three 
years.. The Union Church, of which he is a member, 
called the council, of which Rev. A. McGregor was 
moderator. At the close of the service Dr. Horton, 
on behalf of friends in the Sunday school, presented 
Mr. Eggleston with several yaluable volumes for 
his study table. 

Connecticut. 

The Litchfield South Association met June 6. 
The nineteen churches were largely represented by 
pastors and delegates. The exercises consisted of 
a praise service, with reports from pastors and dele- 
gates respecting Christian Endeavor work. 


The women of the church in West Avon haye 
within the past year raised by subscription about 
$800, with which they have repaired the parsonage 
and painted the house of worship. The Y.P.S.C.E. 
has furnished the audience-room with new lamps. 


The audience-room of the church building in East 
Windsor has been completely renoyated by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society assisted by the King’s Daughters 
and others. While enlarging the pulpit platform a 
box of records deposited by the second pastor of 
the church was discovered, and the present pastor, 
Rey. W. F. English, read selections from the histor- 
ical material found, in connection with the special 
service on the reoccupation of the cburch. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

All branches of the church work in Gloversville, 
Rey. W. E. Park, pastor, are prospering. A junior 
Endeavor Society has been formed recen.ly. Dur- 
ing the past year $1,800 were given in benevolence, 
Preparations are being made for a new building. 

Dr, R. R, Meredith of Brooklyn has publicly ,dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the Chicago, excur- 
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sions which have been advertised as conneeted, with - 


the Tompkins Avenue Church and under its, ams- 
pices. He originally permitted the use of his name, 
but declares the privilege has been abused.——Rev, 
R.J. Kent laid the corner stone of the new building 
being erected by the Lewis Avenue Church June 17. 
Among the articles deposited in the lead box were 
lists of the Sumday school and church members, 
of contributors to the building fund, copies of New 
York and Brooklyn papers and seyeral American 
coins. The fifth anniversary of Mr. Kent’s pastor- 
ate was celebrated June 19 by a reception.—Rev. 
8. B. Halliday, so long associated with Mr. Beecher 
in Plymouth Church, is to have an associate in 
his present pastorate over the Beecher Memorial 
Church, organized by him and which through his 
indefatigable labors possesses its commodious house 
of worship free of debt. Rev. D. B. Pratt, pastor 
of the neighboring Union Church, has been called 
to the position, and it is intimated that, should he 
accept, a union of these two churches may be sug- 
gested in the interests of more aggressive work in 
tbe locality. 
Pennsylvania. 

The Welsh church in Sharon, which is connected 
with the Ohio Association, has become self. support- 
ing. Its increasing prosperity, under the pastorate 
of Rey. George Henshaw, illustrates the value of 
timely home missionary aid. It has received help 
from the Ohio H. M.S. for the past six years, but 
in constantly diminishing amounts. Meantime it 
has built and paid for a $7,000 house of worship, and 
now holds most of its Sunday services in English. 


THE SOUTH. 
Virginia. 

At Falls Church, June 20, there was a combined 
meeting of the Washington Conference and of a 
council summoned to install Rev. J. H. Jenkins, 
late of San Bernardino, Cal.,as pastor. The exami- 
nation of the pastor elect was peculiarly interest- 
ing, especially in its disclosure of the providential 
guidance in the ministry which had marked his 
course. The sermon. was preached by Dr. S. M. 
Newman. A portion of the time of the conference 
was spent in considering the best way of presenting 
Congregationalism in the South. Some felt that its 
origin in the New Testament should be emphasized 
more, its origin in New England less. The eolla- 
tions served on the lawn at the residence of one of 
the members gave a delightful display of Southern 
lite and hospitality. The conference indorsed the 
application to the C.C.B.§S. of the Tabernacle 
Church of Washington. 


The Canton church ig completing the antaedgy 


t 


ment of -its building, provided for by Mr. J. H... 
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Stickney while living, and soon will possess rooms 

for a night school and for social and reading pur- 

poses. Though the church has had large recent, , 
additions from Wales the preaching is wholly in 

English. The singing of the new comers is sepectally 

admired. 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


The Working Band of the First Church, Toledo, 
has 104 members, held thirty-three regular meetings 
last year, with an average attendance of twenty-! 
three, and raised nearly $800, which has heen gen- 
erously distributed among a variety of city and 
State benevolent objects. 


The churches of Springfield of all denouttnar wns 
under the auspices of the McAll Auxiliary, united 
in memorial services at the First Congregational 
Church in honor of Rev. R. W. McAll.—The 
Lagonda Avenue congregation temporarily worships 
with the First Church while its building is being 
moved to a new location. 


Plymouth Church, Youngstown, laid the corner 
stone of a new brick and stone building, June 11, to 
replace the one recently destroyed by fire. The new 
building will seat 850 in the audience room and 
Sunday school room, which can be thrown. to- 
gether. Rey, B. N. Chamberlain is proving him- 
self a wise leader. 


The church at Hudson has organized a Sunday 
school and holds its Sunday evening service in the 
Grange Hall, two and one-half miles south of Hudson 
Village, at Datrow Street, on the northern boundary 
of Stowe, the famous churchless township men- 
tioned in Dr. Josiah Strong’s Our Country, ‘These are 
the first religious services ever held regularly in the 
place. The Hudson church furnishes conveyances © 
for teachers and preacher and many of them go” 
down for the evening service, The work is tolast - 
three months from June 1, 


The Bethlehem Bible Readers’ School, anit was 
begun early in 1885, with one teacher and one pupil. 
held its seventh anniversary in Bethlehem Church, 
Cleveland, June 22. Of its eleven pupils three 
graduated—Miss Theresa Prucha, who is to work 
among the Bohemians; Miss Emily Mistr, who has 
learned Polish and will devote herself to work 
among that people; and Miss Kucera, who has 
trained as a nurse befere entering the Bible Readers’ 
School and will do a much-needed work as a nurse 
in connection with the school. ‘The essays of the 
young women on The Character of Paul, The Story 
of Poland and The Christian Nurse, respectively, 
were well written and appropriate. The address by 
Rev. J. W. Malcolm of the First Church was an elo- 
quent and practical setting forth of the wonderful 
influence of the Bible on the hearts of men like 
Augustine, Huss, Luther, Jonathan Edwards and 
Moody. Rev. Dr. J.G. Fraser and Rev. John Prucha 
offered prayer in English and Bohemian, respect- 
ively, and singing was furnished by the pupils of 
the Bible Readers’ School and an excellent quartette 
from the East Madison Avenue Church. From the 
church a large part of the audience passed over to 
the Bible Readers’ Home, which, like the church, had 
been very tastefully decorated and where more than 
an hour was spent in social intercourse and in 
inspecting the building, all parts of which were 
thrown open and lighted. 


Michigan. 

Miss Meda Hess of Owosso has been appointed by 
the American Board a missionary to Turkey and will 
assist Mrs. Coffing and Miss Bates in their school at 
Hadjin. She has long meditated entering the mis- 
sionary service and has partially fitted herself for a 
medical missionary. She leaves in the fall with 
Mrs. Etta Doane Marden, who returns to her labors 
in Marash. 

The State H.M.S:and Ministerial Aid Assoeia- 
tion have each received $5,000 in invested bonds for 
their permanent fund from an unknown donor. 

Rey. F. J. Estabrook has just completed his first 
yearat Almont. During that time forty have been 
added to the’! church on profession,two Sunday 
schools have been organized in outlying districts, | 
the prayer meeting has grown from a dozen to fifty’, 
and the Sunday evening service from fifty to 150. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. | 
Under the leadership of Prof. G. D. Herron, D. D.,. 


‘about twenty ministers are in “retreat” for ten 


days at Grinnell. Among those present are Rev 
Messrs. J. H. Chandler, John Faville, Henry Faville 
Judson Titsworth, L. L. West, S.G. Smith of Min- 


nesota, J. P. Coyle of Massachusetts, Prof. Graham... 


Taylor and Dr. Josiah Strong. BERG 
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The church at Buffalo Center dedicated a house of 
worship, June 18, costing, with lots and furnishings, 
about $1,700. Rey. C. A. Towle, Rev. Q. ©. Todd and 
Secretary Douglass assisted the pastor, Rev. H. N. 
Lawrence, in the dedicatory services, one delightful 
part being the raising of $400 to pay last bills. The 
C.C. B.S. gave aid to the amount of $500. Last 
July the place where this village, with its railroad, 
banks, grain elevators and population of 400 now 
stands, was a wheat field. 


The interior of the Sioux City Pilgrim Church 
building has been renovated, freshly painted and 
papered and electric lights have been introduced. 
Rey. W. A. Pottle is pastor. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the organization of 
the church in Rock Rapids was observed June 11. 
A roll call, reminiscences by some of the first mem- 
bers and letters from former pastors were features 
of the services. The pastor, Rey. G. G. Perkins, 
reviewed the past and pointed out opportunities 
for the future. During Mr. Perkins’s pastorate of 
about three years nearly forty have been added to 
the church, a debt has been removed, a parsonage 
bought, a Junior Endeavor Society formed and be- 
neyolent contributions increased. 


Minnesota. 


The Little Falls church held services, June 18, for 
the first time in the new house of worship built to 
replace the one burned last Thanksgiving Day. The 
building, which cost about $7,000, is handsome and 
commodious and was fiiled both morning and even- 
ing with interested audiences. Fifteen united with 
the church, ten on confession, the partial results of 
a quiet work of grace which for some time has been 
manifest among the young people. 


Several towns on the Missabe Iron Range, among 

' them Virginia, Merritt and Biwabik, were destroyed 

totally by fire last week. The church building at 

Merritt and the residence of the pastor, Rey. G. EB. 

Northrop, were destroyed. The people are in great 
destitution. 


The Northern Pacific Conference, covering the 
whole of the northern part of the State, met at 
Barnesville, June 20, 21. The Barnesville church, 
itself the product of home missionary effort, has 
just become self-supporting with a good church 
building and parsonage. The pastor, Rev. H. B. 
Harrison, closes his work soon to enter the theologi- 
cal seminary... The topics discussed at the confer- 
ence were The Church and the Life of the Com- 
munity, Our Duty to Weak and Pastorless Churches, 
Care of Intermediate Classes in the Sunday School, 
Symposium on the Six Societies, Reminiscences of 
Home Missionary Life, Foreign Missions, Home 
Evangelization, The Educational Policy of Congre- 
gationalism, the Philip and Andrew Brotherhood. 
The conference is so large that a full attendance is 
rarely secured. The reports from the churches 
were cheering. Several pastorless churches are 
cared for by Rey. R. H. Battey of Crookston. Rey. 
G. E. Northrop cares for two churches and several 
stations on the Missabe Range. Rey.J.C. Hunting- 
ton has organized several Sunday schools in the 
bounds of this conference. 


Mr. E. E. Day has been invited to spend the sum- 
mer with the neglected church at Aitkin, and has 
begun work. The church has been without a pastor 
for two years, discouragement having arisen from 
the conduct of a previous minister. Mr. Day will 
preach at one or two out-stations. 

Kansas. 

Mr. I. M. Waldrop, a convert two years ago in 
the meetings of one of the missionary evangelists, is 
supplying the frontier fields of Collyer and Buffalo 
Park. 


ot 


On Children’s Day at Pittburg a Sunday school 


class of little boys presented the pastor with a kand- 
some clock. This school is exceedingly useful, 
gathering neglected children from the streets of 
the city, whose industries are mines and smelting 
works, . 


A chureh of twenty-eight members, nearly all 
heads of families, was organized June 11at Valencia, 
Shawnee County. On the Monday following, Gen- 
eral Missionary Bishop, through whose efforts the 
church was gathered, baptized fourteen persons, 
some by immersion and some by sprinkling, the 
people gathering at the river’s edge and coming a 
distance of several miles. Six denominations are 
represented in the organization and this is the only 
' , church in the place. . 


WEEKLY REGISTER, 
A Calis. - 
~ALDRICH, Isaac-N., Hopkins, Mich., to Wayne. Ac- 


cepts. 
ANDERSON, Wilbert L:, accepts call to First Ch., Ex- 
eter, N. H. 
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BLANSHARD, Francis G., Fredericksburg, O., to Edin- 
burgh and Charlestown. Accepts, with privilege of 
study in Oberlin Seminary. ‘ 

BRIDGES, Thomas, to be assistant pastor Tompkins 
Ave. Ch., Brooklyn. N. Y 

CLYDE, J. P., lowa College, to Logan, Io., for one year. 
Accepts. 

CONF, James W., Oberlin Seminary, to Almena, Kan. 
Accepts. 

DINSMORE, Edward F., Hayward, Cal,,to Santa Bar- 

. bara. Declines. 

FOSTER, Guy, to Drummond, Cable and Pratt, Wis. 
Accepts. 

GEORGE, Joseph H., First Ch., St Louis, Mo., to presi- 
dency of Drury College. Declines. 

HAARVIG, John O., accepts call to First Ch, Lynn, 


Mass. 

KETCHAM, Henry, to Edgewater Ch., Seattle, Wn. 
Accepts. 

KINMOUTH, Albert E., Sound Beach, Ct., to Ledyard. 
Accepts. as 

MEVIS. Martin F., to Southboro, Mass. Accepts. 

NELSON, Walter G., Pacific Seminary, to Kalama, Wn. 
Accepts. 

PRATT, D. Butler, Union Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to be 
assistant pastor Beechtr Memorial Ch. 

RICE, Orthello V., declines call to Wymore, Neb. 

RICHARDS, Howard A.N., accepts call to Detroit St. 
Mission, Cleveland, O. 

SKEELE, Arthur ¥., Chicago, Il., to Wellington, O. 

STRONG, Frank P., Washburn College, to Fredonia, 
Kan. Accepts. 

TINGLE, George W., to Oneida, Kan. Accepts. 

TODD, Heury C., to permane:t pastorate at Eagle 
River, Wis. Accepts. 

WtBSTER, Frank G., to supply at Oswego Falls, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 


BRADFORD, George F., 0. June 13, Warren, Me. Ser- 
mon by Rev. R. W. Jenkyn; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. ©. D. Crane and O. W. Folsom. 

BRADLEY, Edward E., o.p. June 20, Lincoln, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. E. Y. Hincks, D.D.; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. Joshua Coit, G A. Tewksbury, Irving 
Meredith and F. E, Emrich. 

EGGLESTON, D.C., 0. June 21, Providence, R.I. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. I’. A. Horton, D. D., J. M. Dickson, 
D. D., and J. J. Woolley. 

EVANS, John C. C., o.p. June 19, Ballardvale, Mass. 
Parts by Prof. J. W. Churchill and Rev. W. E. Wolcott. 

JENKINS, Josiah H., i. June 20, Falls Church, Va. 

LELAND, Willis D., 7. June 21, Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, 
Mass. Sermon by Rev. J Greene, D.D.; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. James Alexander, G. H. John- 
son, C. L. Merriam and C. H. Willcox. 

ROBINSON, Charles F., 0.p. June 6, Meriden, N. H. 
Sermon by Rey. W. J. Tucker, D.D.; other parts b 
Rev. Messrs. J. T. Jackson, J. P. Pillsbury, E. T. Farrill, 
C. E. Havens and G. H. French. 

SMALL, Harry E., oe June 20, North Guilford, Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. G. W. Banks; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. J. A. Gallup, Franklin Countryman, O. R. 
Howe, W. T. Reynolds and F. E. Snow. 

STURYEVANT, Ernest W., 0. June 21, Hartland, Vt. 
Sermon by Rey. EK. H. Byington, D. D.; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. A. J. Smith, Prescott Fay, 8. 8. Martyn, 
C. H. Merrill and H. B. Greene. 

WATSON, Albert, 7, June 22, Mystic Side Ch., Everett, 


Mass. Parts by Rey. Messts. C. E. Jefferson, A. H. 
Quint, D.D., Nehemiah Boynton, J. W. Wellman, 
D.D., E. T. Pitts and I. C. Pease. 


Resignations. 
BOWER, Amos W., Sultan City, Wn. 
BURR, Richard M., Alstead, N. H. 
HARDING, Philip E., North Amherst and Brownhelm, 
O., withdraws resignation at request of the church. 
KELLOGG, George N., Taftville, Ct. 
LORD, Orlando M., Deerfield Center, N. H. 
ROSE, William F , Houghton, Wn. 
SMITH, Edward L., Genesee, Idaho. 
THOMAS, Evan, Ludlow, Vt. 
TRACY, Alfred E., Ontario, Cal. 
Dismissions. 


WOODRUFF, Alfred E., Norwalk, O., June 20. 


Churches Organized. 
VALENCIA, Kan, June ll. Twenty-eight members. 


Miscellaneous. - 

DORNAN, William W., North Belfast, Me., will preach 
every other week at Brooks. 

DOUGLASS, H. P., Andover Seminary, will supply the 
church in Riceville, Io., during the. summer. 

FRANKLIN, August W., of the Swedish Ch., Cleve- 
land, O., was given a purse of $49 by the Y.P, S.C. E. 
at a recent surprise social. 

FREEMAN, Joseph A., Woodbury, Ct, at a reunion of 
his church and congregation, was given a study lamp 
and purse of $35. 

LOVERING, Joseph F., has terminated his two years’ 
engagement with Broadway Ch., Somerville, Mass. 

MERRILL, Henry A., First Ch., Falmouth, Me., has re- 
turned to Kansas City, Mo. 

PHILLIPS, Milton §S., Chaplin, Ct., received about $150 
from his friends in that place and in North Windham 

' for a needed trip to the mountains. 

WILSON, Edwin P., Woodford, Me., has been elected a 
trustee of Bangor Seminary. 


OTHEEB CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The Presbytery of Montréal has appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with Prof. John Campbeli of the 
Queen’s University and a member of the presbytery 
relative to statements respecting the infallibility of 
the Bible which he made in a recent lecture on The 
Perfect Book or the Perfect Father. The commit- 
tee will report to the presbytery on July 11. 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D. D., will continue his 
work in the department of Biblical theology in 
Union Theological Seminary. Provision will be 


Made so that none of the students of the seminary 


shall suffer from the restrictions laid upon the Pres- 
byterian Board of Education by General Assembly. 


The Judson Cottage of the Oberlin Missionary 
Home has been full to overflowing all the year and 
some of the children have had rooms in a neighbor- 
ing house under the care of Dr.and Mrs. Whitney 
of the Foochow Mission. For the coming year an 
adjoining house has been rented and plans: have 
been adopted for a permanent building, which will 
be eyected as soon as funds are secured. Under the 
efficient care of Mrs. Sarah Cowles Little the home 


is meeting an evident need and the immediate con- 
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struction of the new building is an imperative 
necessity. 


, CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Several societies in New South Wales are entering 
with much enthusiasm into work among the aborigi- 
nes. 


A new idea introduced into the Oklahoma conyen- 
tion was a series of lectures on ways of working, 
patterned after the presentation of normal methods 
at teachers’ institutes. 


The society in the Elyria (O.) church recently gave 
a reception in a public hall to the employés of the 
three large manufactories in the village. It was 
largely attended and a success. 


In the First Church in Washington, D.C., the 
District of Columbia Union held lately a missionary 
meeting attended by more than 2,000 persons. Ad- 
dresses on different fields were illustrated by stere- 
opticon views. 


Colorado’s convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution expressing disapproval of raising money 
by fairs, sociables and entertainments. The bell of 
a society at Breckenridge had been blown up by the 
saloon element but was reported as recast and ring- 
ing once more. 


At the English convention at Bradford sixty-four 
unions were represented. There were also persons 
in attendance from Canada, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia and India. The societies in Great Britain 
have doubled in number within twelve months. 


The Ameriean school for girls at San Sebastian, 
Spain, reports that every pupil is either an active 
or an associate member.—The Chicago Endeavor- 
ers, who lately held a series of temperance mass 
meetings, bave been following these up with a sec- 
ond series under the leadership of Mr. John G. 
Woolley. 


In his journey for which he left Boston Aug. 4, 
last year, Dr. Clark has traveled 39,000 miles and has 
taken sixteen voyages, averaging six days each. 
During his absence he has given addresses before 
more than 250 audiences, in which have been in- 
cluded representatives of peoples speaking fifteen 
languages. 


Any delegates to the convention who have not 
secured accommodations in the regular way before 
reaching Montreal will be required to show to the. 
hotel committee a certificate from the manager of 
their delegation, to prove that they are entitled to 
accommodations. All mail addressed to delegates 
and marked with the name of the State from 
which they come will be delivered at the headquar- 
ters of the State. Mail addressed “ Christian En- 
deavor delegate ’’ may be called for at the drill hall. 
For the meetings no special assignment of seats 
will be made to the different States. United States 
silver and silver certificates may not be accepted at 
par in the city. ; 

Dr. Clark preached at the American Church in 
Paris, May 28. On the following afternoon, at the 
conference of pastors and workers, there was an 
attendance of one hundred. In the evening was 
held the first Endeavor mass meeting ever held in 
Paris. There are already seven societies in Paris 
and two more are to be organizedatonce. Le Chris- 
tianisme, which represents the Protestant churches, 
gives much space to the Sociétés d’Activité Chré- 
tienne, as they are called. Rev. C. E. Greig, who 
succeeds Dr. McAll, has done much to extend the 
movement and valuable help has been given by 
Mr. W. H. Lewis, an earnest Endeavorer of Wash- 
ington, D. C., during his presence for some time in 
Paris as private secretary to Justice Harlan in con- 
nection with the Bering Sea arbitration, Ex-Secre- 
tary of State John W. Foster has attended the mass 
meeting referred to.. 
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It is not the sensational paper that gives 
power to politics. The newspapers of real 
power are not the sensational ones, any 
more than the sensational pulpits are those 
most powerful.—A. K. McClure of the Phila- 
delphia Times. 


Bless God for starlight and He will give 
you moonlight; praise Him for moonlight 


and He will give you sunlight; thank Him 


for sunlight and you shall yet come to that 
land where they need not the light of the 
sun, for the Lord God giveth them light 
forever and ever.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


a“ 
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Denominations, Uniting the, 

Destroyer, brilliant, 

Diffidence, Boyish, 

Divine Healing and Allied Beliefs, 946; 
A Peculiar People, 929. 

Dog, as a Bedfellow, 98; Fight, Moral 
Value of, 738. 

Doll, Old-Fashioned, 

Dress, Moral Significance of, 

Drudgery, 

Prammond, Professor, 445; at Harvard, 
635. 

Drummond’s Latest Message, Profes- 
sor, 117; Literary Tastes, 231. 


Easter Lily, Fate of One, 

Easter Music in Rome, 

Editorial Egotism Rebuked, 

Education for the South, 

Eells, Father, 

Egypt, England in, 

Fisenach, Sunday in, 

Election, What Carried the, 

Electric Light and Plant Growth, 

Electricity Does, What, 

Elsie’s Baby George, 

English Social Reformers, 

Enoch and Its New Test, Book of, 

Evangelists Mills and Chapman Come? 
Shall, 

Exeter Hall, How They Managed in, 

Experiment, 

Extract Book, 


396 
154 
950 


538 
662 


56 


39 
372 
506 


Fable for Philanthropists, 
Fairs and Kxp: sitions, 
Family as a Factor of Society, 
Family Worship, 
Farmers’ Movement, Present Aspect 
of the, 
Fast, Acceptable, 
152 Fast Day, Proclamation, 521; Obsery- 
46 ance, 570. 
ly Feline Fire Patrol, 
Financial Peril, 
Fisher’s Article, Prof., 


196 
628 
178 
820 
650 
576 


839, 


eleven asan Employment torWomen, 


914 
13 


582 
942 
36 
59 
829 
950 


609 
58 
543 


299 


657 


20 


730 


559 


Fisk University, Memorial Chapel at, aise 
66 


Elattery, 

Foreigu Missions, Reflex Influence of, 
821; Education of Americans, 941. 

Foryeries, Misquoted, 

France, Peril in, 239; Uneasy, 530. 

Free Baptists—Who and What They 
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Borden Trial, Result of, 1006 Are, 136 
Bose, 623 French Priest in His Gown, 217 
Bowlder, Strange Adventures of a Funerals, Privacy at, k 790 
Kentucky, 1012 Futare Punishment a Reality, 68 
Bowker, Mrs. Albert, 14 A i ns 
Boy, with, the Chestnut Hair, 97; Gambling, Mania, 47; Evil, Growth of 
Should Be a Christian, Why a, 140. the, 730. ' 
Brainerd—Honoring a Noble Layman, 415 German Elections, 1006 
British Women in Council, 901 Germany, Christian Thought and 
Brooks, Phillips, 126, 172; Helped a Dis- _. Work in, 175 
couraged Soul, How, 296; Dr. Storrs Gibraltar for the Caiiaries, 891 
on, 315; Memorial at Harvard, 359; Girl, May Karn Her Living, Ways in 
Reporting, 516. _ Which a, ee 378 
Brooks’s, Idea of Heaven, Phillips, 197 Girls’ Brigade, Why Nota, 661 
Brown, Mr., , 543 Giving Way to Others. k 406 
Brownie, New, 981 Gladstonism, Rampant Anti, 488 
Burden, Crushing, 930 Godin the Natural World, bs 891 
Burial Hill Declaration of Faith, 870 God’s, Side, On, 366; Bounty, Lavish- 
Burns pee ene Forgeries, ries G noe: ae. ' ‘ ee 
usy Little Fingers olden ars, “ 5s 
Bue es a ee coeeareg wile pene: ae 
Calvinism, As to 910 ood Friday Service, Significant, é 
Cambridgé No License Victory, with ree el hee eh the Baucated, ae 
Remarks, Seventh Ba oe eS ALOU SO 2 ( 
Candidatine,” * 539 Government, orward Movementin, 406 
Gant Goraorker 5x5 Gowns, Moral Effect of Pretty, 980 
Cat with Sarat for Music 20 Grinnell, Dr. Herron Inaugurated at, 999 
, 
Catholic Church inthe United States, 
46; What Does It Mean? 246. Habit, Tricks of, | 298 
742 Hammock, Traveling, 862 


Check-Book ana What Came of It, My, 

Chicago Must Do, What, 

Chitdren, at the Lord’s Table, 457; 
Preaching to, 810; and the Church, 
850. 

Children’s Church Manners, 139; Sun- 
day, 902 

Child’s Savings Bank, 

Chinese Expulsion and What It May 
Lead to, : 

Cholera in India, Fighting, 

Christ, Redeem Us? From What Does, 
447; Risen with, 488; First Vision 
of the Risen, 494. i 4 

Christ’s, Welcome to the Inquirer, 206; 
Death, Object of, 407. 

Christian, Evoiution ofa, _. 

Christian, Men in Public Life, Some, 
252; Service, Modern, 691; Society, 
917; Home, 971. 

Christianity, Vital Thing in, 147; Intel- 
lectual Breadth of, 296. 

Chureh Attendance in College, Com- 
pulsory, 

Churches, Union Efforts of, 126; In 
Behalf of the Country, 148; New 
Method in Evangelistic Work 
Among Country, 951. 

Circulating Libraries in England, 


Hampton Institute, In Behalf of, 634; 
General Armstrong’s Plan fcr, 921. 

Hamptoun’s Anniversary, 

Hartford Seminary, Matters at, 148; 
Anniversary, 913, 

Harvard and Yale, 

177 Harvest but Promise, Not, 

Having Things on Your Side, 

416 Hawaii, Hawaiian Situation, 206; Rela- 

347 tion of the Hawaiian Islands to 
America,y2] ; Dr. Hyde on the Sit- 
uation, 226; and the United States, 
236; and Qur American Minister 
There, 333% 

Hayes, R. &., Noble Record, 127; Im- 
pressions of, 135. 

Head Over All Things to the Church, 

Heathenism, Essence of, 

Higher Criticism? How Shall We Meet, 

Home Ruwe Bill, 

Hope, for the Hopeless, 731; for Hu- 
manity, 870. 

How Rachel Was Cured, 

How the Kingdom of Heaven Came 
to Misery Street, 

Hull House, Chicago, Work of, 

Humiliation, Our National, 

Huntington, Emily, 


15 


750 
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If—Then, 508 
Ilinois College and Its New President, 99° 


Lilustration, New Manner of, 94° 
Illustrations in Newspapers, 987 
Immortality, Ethical Argument for, 63n 
India, Two Re in, 815 
Indian? What More for the, 447 
Institutional Church up to Date, 6389 
Institutional Churehbes, Four, _ St. 
George’s, 578; l’ourth Church, Hart- 
ford, 619; Jersey City Tabernacle, 
659; Berkeley Temple,'699. 
Interdenominational Comity, 580 
Invitation, World-Wide, 167 
Israel, New Kingdom of, 205 
Japan, Kumi-ai Churches of, 336; Poli- 
ties and Progress in, 513; Mission 
Request of, 649; Free Thought and 
Speech in, 875. 
Jesus, Neglecting, 326; in the Seale of 
Evolution, Place of, 937. 
Johnstown, Transformed, 955 
Journalists, Training of, 304 
Kindergarten, Concerning, 219; to Col- 
lege Women, Appeal of, 861. 
Kit-su-ne-ken, 300 
Kites, New Uses for, 584 
Lady Henry Somerset at Home, 701 
Larcom, Lucy, Personal Recoilec- 
tions of, 663 
Let Us Pray, 624 


Letters, Bag of 01d, 379; Bundle of, 387. 
Levant, Summer Travel in the, T 


Library Training for Girls, 703 
Light, Way to the, 127 
Lincoln, Neb., Religious Interest in, 27 
Lincoln’s Religion, 508 
Liquor Saloons Without Liquor, 616 
Lorad’s, Supper, Preparation for the, 
268; Day, Keeping the, 730. 
Lost, What [le, 7 
Lusciousness, Loathsome, 466 
Lynn, Mass., Central Church, 27 
Manly Position, 957 
March, Day in, 419 
Married Life, Keginning, 781 
Marvels, Greatest, 910 
Massachusetts Association, 810; Cri- 
tique on, 835; Siftings from, 840. 
Master, Not His Own, 555 


Masterpieces of Painting, I1., 139; IIL., 

a IV., 499; V., 663; VI., 822; VII., 
6. 

Medical Charlatanry, Moral Shocks in, 857 

Men for Action, Young, 562 

Michigan Home Missions, 672 

Mills Meetings at Omaha, 69; at Grin- 
nell, 148. 

Ministers, Needed? Are More, 396; and 
the Higher Criticism, 488. 

Ministers and Churches, 365; Ministe- 
rial Predicament, 374; To Be or Not 
To Be—a Candidate, 374; As to In- 
dependence, 375; One Solution—a 
Revival of the Worshipful Spirit, 
375; Condition of the Churches, 376; 
Proposed Ministerial Bureau, 376. 

Ministry, Should Attracec Young Men, 
710; Modern, 841. 

Miss Hilda’s Mission Dollar, 

Missionaries, Real, 

Missionary Games, 

Mother Brooding, 

Mother’s, Hand, Touch of, 97; Oppor- 
tunity, 583. 

Mr. Meriden’s Ark, 1018 

Munhail at Worcester, Mr., 388 

Municipal, Art Societies, 708; Malad- 
et pid Cause and Cure of, 

Muscatine,Io.,New Church Building ia, 427 

Musical Director Ordained, 791 


Native Church on the Mission Field, 292 
Naturalization, Check, 37 
Naval Parade, 703 
Need of the Hour, 918 
Deedlework Guild of America, 742 
Negroes, Sage Counse! to, 310 
Newspapers, and Heresy Trials, 38; 
Move for Better, 797. ‘ 7 
New West Schools in Salt Lake City, 780 
Northfield Summer, 875 
Nude in Art, 961 
Oberlin Seminary Commencement, 
798; Pressing Needs of, 999. _ 
“ Obeying Instructions,” 538 
Observation Club, 622 
Octave Club, 258 
Office Seekers 570 
Old and the New, 366; Which Is the 
Better? 939. 
Old South Lenten Lecture Course, 307, 
348, 388, 427, 467, 509. o 


One Sunday, ite) § 
Orange, Mass., New Church Building Me 


f 


n, A 
Ordination to Missionary Service, Am- 


herst and Danvers, 871 
Organist, Christian, 137 
Oriental Study, Fifty Years of, bl7 
Orthodox and Liberal, 591 
Other-Worldliness, 418 
Panama Canal Scandal, ¢ 
Park, Edward A., 690 
Park Street, New Pastor at, 427 


Parliament of Religions, 867 


Parsonage, Our Debt to the Country, 741 
Passion Week, Self-Denial in, 436 
Pastor and People, Relations of, 530 
Paton, Letter from Dr., 514 
Patriotism and Religion, 81L 
Peabody, in Cambridge, Dr., 455; and 
the Mechanic, 50%. : 
Pennsylvania, Congregationalism in, 541 
Pension Roll, 770 
Perfection, Desire for, 1016 
Pews, Free Pews, from ‘the Other 
Point of View, 245; Some Advan- 
tages of the Pew Rent System, 255; 
Pew System, 256; List of Free 
Pew Churches, 276; Kree Pews 
Once More, 849; Kree and Rented - 
Pews—a Comparison, 859. is 
Photography, Few Things Concerning 
Amateur, 18; and. Some Other 
Things, Amateur, 784. 
Pity of It, 16 
Plymouth Church, Denver, 631 
Polity That Is Doctrine, a 


Popular Government, Perils of, 


- 
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Portland, Me., Forty Years of Congre- Roman Catholicism, Disintegrating? Stand by One Another, 650 mpire, Self-Constituted 6. 
gationalism in, if : 389 Is, 255; in Washington, Glimpse at, Standing Again, In Good and te 47 Re de ibe ne: Orthodoxy, Hig 
Prayer Is Answered, How, 855. Stickney, a Loyal Congregationalist, 858 yited States, Future of the 68 
Preacher, Ideal, 268; and Modern Life, Royalty, Rotten, 306 Stimson’s Departure from St. Louis, Unto the End. 2 334 
917. Ruskin for English Poet Laureate, 788 Dr, 509 Utah Redeemed? Is 175. 
epg Ae ly Sy als Eales 279 Butoee toe ' Ronee eos a , 
resbyterian utloo 3; Problem ailor’s Lot, Suggestion, hes . = 
769; Situation, 979. ° ‘ : Salt Lake City, Dedication of the First Summer Boarder, Question, 951; From Nites Sey 04 
Presbyterianism, Intrenched, 890 Church, Another Point of View, 991; Exem- H f Ch k 5 
Prisoner, Grateful Letter from, 36 Salvation, Ethics of, 696, 737; Essen- plary, 1026. A Walk Home from Church, ee 
Prohibition in Kansas, 176 tials of, 867. . Summer Homes for Working Girls, 1017 Vianted, a HOO 918. 
Prophecy—Fact, 910 Satan, Getting the Start of, 418 Summer Rest, 862 War Is ee i ao, 
Protest, Why They, 72 Sayford at Princeton, 153 Sunday, American, 12; Best Use of, 276. Warning, ime Ya iit f 158,277 
Public School Art League, 748 School Boards and Temperance, 377 Sunday Evening, Club at Appleton, Wealth, Responsibili ya Pinas 
Public Service, Appreciation of, 530 Schools, Wisdom in Planting Christian, 325 Wis., 631; Service, 890. Webster Groves, Mo., Chure edica- 990 
Pulpit and Modern Criticism, 347 Schooldays in Canada, My, 664 Sunday Newspaper as a Literary Man tion, £ Passion Week 455 
Scotland, pe Ueloas Movements in, 7; 2 sere, TE Sead UUN peal el aetaiean lao eek, rit 
5 " ‘ : i15- Jubilee of the Free Church of, 955. unday Opening Failed, y, 86; Vig- S i ’ 
QUE Mes nee ae Bee Scriptures, Listening to the, 741 orous Protest from Concord, 797; White ae Doom of the, we 
fist Gonmnittesten Standandiat oc! Scrooby Club Sketches, 12, 54, 93, 134, Victory for, 970. ; Why Not in Now Baul a sheet ate 
3 9 76 ORG. ¢ 98. dre : é F 4 
STING O1Geh ObGVInS Np atrnehions 172, 214, 253, 295, 333, 373, 413, 454, 496, Sunday School ¥estival, 392 Wild F Were tn ON eee 1 
53 EDO; VOUT OM Hi aids Ae. 240, 518, 618, 658, 697, 139, 777, 818, 856, Sunset Church and Thereabouts, 10, Willams, Commence 4 
ea s 898, 938, 978, 1013. > Mak rit) : 
cording to Order, 495; Anonymous, Scrooky Clubs. Hi Woman, in Society, Young, 138; to 
7. 3 : “5 oby Clubs, Hints to, 55 Telautograph, 550 : , » y 
HO aT eee Separation from the World, 651 \ Temperament, 92 Another Ne ko One, 542. as 
Gouneilsa@onconine Paamicn@nte Alas Sermon Topics, Some Typical, 148 Temperance Victory, Important, 431 vom ears any . 820. 
ect of Christian Libérty, 976 Settlement, Apropos of, 278 Test Case, Tea Momaahoes isgracing Their, fh 
P Mate AO Sewers, Ride in the Paris, 414 That Club of Eight, 220, 259, 298, 340, 380, Sia s pag ote: Fee tant Ohureh 
fa epee nut es New Chapter in the ous ieee Perinat @ AE ee pais vs. taylor, bnportan 513 
Rabbi’s View of Christ, ‘ istory of, | ; eological, Situation in Germany, nee r 
Railroad Traffic, Legislative Restric- ss shirk, Feathered)—— oie O44 Lerbores, on the, 513; Seminaries, hig ts Men, One Thing to Say to 316 
tion of Sunday 6 ilver Law Costs, at the, 989 njust Criticism of, 970. carats he 
Railways and Their Employés, igs 656 Simplicity, Majesty of, 870; Grace of, Theology, Golden Age of, 28 Worlds so Orono Gh gee te 
Raymond Took Care of His Sister 918, thoroughness, ¢ : 9 Oty Dee tN a 
How 903 Sin, Conviction of, 47 Time, Value of, 218; Is Worth Most, and Women Say About It, 796; to 
Raymond’s Factory Life, 863 Sister Dora, 329 When, 246, BKastern bh 854, 895, 936; French 
Religion, Is, What True, 8; and the Sleep, How to Go to, 741 Tisbut Box, 310 Opinion of, 962. 
Beautiful, 536. Sociability, Intelligent, 337 Tobacco, Dangers of, 17 
Religious, But Not Christians, 33; Con- Socialism, Drift in England Toward, 94 Too Much of a Good Thing, 306 Yale Divinity School, Behrends at, 
dition of Our Country, 112. Sorrow, Lessons from the Public, 166 Tourist Club, 541 230; Horton at, 634, 674, 715; Com- 
Rest, Give Us a, 918 Souls, Watching for, 1006 Tragedy of Modern Life, 79 mencement at, 836. 
Resurgam, 487 South Americans, Groups of, 179 +Travel as a Fine Art, 698 Year-Book Figures, Advance, 752. 
Revival Echoes 216 Spiritual, What It Is to Be, 64; Ebbs Turkey, Some Congregationalists of, 939 Y.P.S. 0, E., New Aims for, 405: 
Right to One’s Utterances, 464 and flows, 531; Life, Breadth of, Tuskegee, Work of the Year at, 883 Youth in Age, f 17 
Roads, Moral Bearing of Good, 977 610;, Accumulations, 750. Two Sides of an Opportunity, 99 Zulus of Jewish Origin? Are African, 456 
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EDUCATION, 


—— Mr. W. C. Todd, a wealthy lawyer of 
Atkinson, N. H., promises to give $2,000 per 
year and ultimately $50,000 to the trustees of 
the Boston Public Library to maintain a news- 
paper room in the new building. 

—— Rev. Theo. W. Hopkins, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been elected professor of 
ecclesiastical history in Auburn Theological 
Seminary, and Prof. J. S. Riggs is transferred | 
to the chair of Biblical criticism. 

—— Cornell University is the fortunate re- 
cipient of funds wherewith to purchase 18,000 
volumes from the private library of the late 
Professor Zarncke, whose collections of first 
editions of German classics was unsurpassed. 

—— Anniversary week at Pinkerton Acad- 
emy, Derry, N. H., occurred June 18-23. The 
class of 93 numbered eleven graduates. Hon. 
F. T. Greenhalge gave the Commencement 
address and the sermon was preached by Rey. 
H. B. Putnam. : 

—— Special interest attached to the closing 
exercises of the. Deaf and Dumb Institute, 
Jacksonville, Ill., June’ 13} as the exigencies 
of politics removed Dr. P. G. Gillett, who has 
rendered a long and useful service. His suc- 
cessor is Superintendent Walker of Kansas 
Institute. There were twelve graduates, 
equally divided between the sexes. 

—— The Commencement exercises of the 
New England Conservatory of Music were 
held .at Shawmut Congregational Church, 
Boston, June 20. A large audience listened 
with delight to a varied program of instru- 
mental and vocal music and readings. Di- 
plomas were presented to the forty-three mem- 
bers of the graduating class, representing 
seventeen States and Territories. Instruction 
will be continued:in all the departments dur- 
ing the midsummer term, July to September. 
The next school year' begins Sept. 7. 

— At the Washburn College Commence- 
ment, June 14, Rev. Richard Cordley, D.D., 
gave the address to the seven graduates from 
the collegiate course, two from the depart- 
ment of music and twenty-three from. the 
preparatory department. Two hundred and 
ninety-three students were enrolled last year, 
nearly all of them in the regular courses. The 
great need is additional endowment for a 
growing and valuable work. One new fea- 
ture is a vote of the trustees inviting the 
alumni to nominate annually one of their 
number as member of the board. 

—— A series of summer lectures is to be 
given at West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, from 
July 3-22, Prof. A. R. Marsh has charge of 
the course, the fee for which is twenty-five 


| ture. 


dollars. All the lecturers: except one are 
connected with Harvard University. Prof. 
George H. Palmer’s subject is Philosophy and 
Ethics; Mrs. Palmer’s, History and Theory of 
Education; Prof. C. S. Minot, Biology and 
Marine Life; Prof. A. B. Hart, American His- 
tory; Prof, G. L. Kittredge, English Litera- 
ture; Prof.G. H. Chadwick of the Boston Con- 
servatory, History and Theory of Music; and 
Prof. Av R. Marsh, French and Italian Litera- 


=— Abbot Academy, Andover, has had a 
prosperous year under its new principal, Miss 
Laura S. Watson, 150 pupils having been in 
attendance. At its closing exercises last week 
Prof. George F. Moore preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon, Rev. C. A. Dickinson gave the 
anniversary address and Rev. E. G. Porter 
presented the diplomas. The subjects of the 
graduating essays reflected the courses of 
study and direction of thought in the insti- 
tution: The Novel as an Educator; Resolved, 
That America Has Not, Today, the Conditions 
for the Development of Art; Three Phases of 
Educational Methods—the Text-book, the Lec- 
ture, Laboratory Work; Present Aspects of 
Philanthropic Work. A recent visitor at the 
World’s Fair found in the “organization 
room” of the Woman’s Building a “space” 
devoted to “‘ Abbot,’’ with photographs, a reg- 
ister of alumne, etc. - 


—— Carleton College, Minnesota, held its 
Commencement June15. The graduating class 
numberedtwenty. Among those who received 
the master’s degree for graduate study. were 
Mr. H. K. Wingate of the class of 1887, under 
appointment of the American Board to Czesa- 
rea, and Miss Emily M. Brown of the class of 
1882, for ten years at the head of the girls’ 
school in Kobé, Japan. Mr. Wingate goes out 
as a representative of the college, whose fac- 
ulty and students have assumed his support. 
Miss Brown has also long been partly sup- 
ported by the Young Ladies’ Missionary So- 
ciety of the college. Another link between 
the college and the foreign missionary work 
is furnished by Mr. A. G. Sivaslian, an Arme- 
nian and a member of the faculty of Anatolia 
College, Marsovan, Turkey, who has com- 
pleted at Carleton a three years’ course of ad- 
vance study in astronomy and higher mathe- 
matics, for which he receives the degree of 
Ph.D. The past year has been an exception- 
ally successful one, the number of students 
was the largest on record, some substantial 
gifts have been received and plans for enlarge- 
ment have been made, including the erection 
of a fireproof library building and the enlarge- 
ment of the science building. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. : 
SENATOR LELAND: STANFORD. 


Leland Stanford was born in Watervliet, Albany 
County, N. Y., March 9, 1824. His father was a man 
of wealth and prominence. After reading law in 
Albany the young man settled in Wisconsin, but at. 
the time of the gold diseovery in California he went 
further West and became a resident of Michigan 
Bluffs in Placer County, Cal. He was interested in. 
mining, but became at the same time a commercial 
speculator and amassed an enormous fortune. In. 
1861 Mr. Stanford was elected governor of Califor- 
nia, serving until 1863. He was an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of the plan to build a transcontinental road 
and when the new Pacific Railroad was projected 
Governor Stanford was elected president of the 
corporation. Early in life he married Miss Jane 
Lathrop of Albany, whose loveliness, of character: 
and generous private charities are well known. In 
1885 Mr. Stanford and his wife gave property to the 
value of nearly $6,000,000 to found and endow a uni~ 
versity in California for both sexes, with colleges, 
schools, seminaries and museums, This munificent 
gift, together with his other generosities, n-akes Sen-- 
ator Stanford the largest giver'to philanthropy dur-- 
ing the benefactor’s lifetime that ever lived. He 
was the greatest vineyard proprietor on the globe 
and owned besides railway shops and cloth mills: 
which employ hundreds of men. He was elected as 
a Republican to the United States Senate, taking . 
his seat in 1885, and was re-elected in 1891 for an— 
other term. Senator Stanford died suddenly at his 
home in Palo Alto, Cal., June 20. i 


REY. EDWARD C. ORANE. 


Mr. E. C. Crane of Ludlow, Vt., editor of the Ver- 
mont 7’ribune, died June 21 from injuries received 
ten days previous in being thrown from a bicycle. 
He was born in Hyde Park, Vt., Jan. 29, 1853, and 
graduated from Bangor Seminary in 1879. He was. 
pastor of the church in Waldoboro, Me., for three 
years, in Mendon, IIl., three years and then of the 
South Main Street Church, Manchester, N. H., five: 
years. He was an unusually able and interesting 
preacher. Three years ago he withdrew from the: 
ministry to take up editorial work, which he has. 
carried on with vigor'and great independence. He 
has beenan active and efficient worker in the church 
at Ludlow, and on Sunday, the day before he was. 
fatally injured, had preached for the first time at 
Plymouth Union, a little mission field which he had 
engaged to supply for the summer. It was a great 
grief to him the last Sunday of his life that he 
could not fulfill this engagement. The burial was. 
at Manchester, N. H. 


REY. CHARLES N. SEYMOUR. 


Rey. Charles N. Seymour died in East Hartford, 
Ct., June 11, at the age of seventy-eight years. He 
was a graduate of Trinity College and completed 
his course at Yale Divinity School in 1843. He held 
pastorates in Huntington, .Ct., Whately, Mass., 
Broadbrook and Brooklyn, Ct., and Tolland, Ct.,, 
where he remained fifteen years. It was through 
his efforts that the chureh at Broadbrook was or- 
ganized forty years ago. ; 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing sucn 
noticesin full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, First Church, North 
Brookfield, July 11,10 A.M. Ladies’ Day. 

ARPTER June 30 the Friday morning prayer meeting in 
the rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be 
suspended until September. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 

Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 

- Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


- CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
Englan Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass, - 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer , 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsénage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Il. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. ~ 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A, Hamiiton, Sec.; KE. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago lil, Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps ana other reli- 

ious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
arv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. wouzregationsal House; Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest. is, “I give and bequeath to the- 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1422. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 

St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
“improve the mora! and social condition of seamen, 

Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homés and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan }ivraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines sol. 
citea, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, anda re 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 5 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIK, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW ConTesnon cing, Secretary. 
Congregationa House, Boston. 


In view of what Hooed’s Sarsaparilla has done for 
others, is it not reasonable to believe that it will 
also be of benefit to you? 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


COZAD—NEWELL—In Plymouth, June 21, by Rev. EB. K. 
Alden, D. D., Justus L. Cozad of Cleveland, O., father 
of Mrs. Jennie Cozad Newell of Niigata and Gertrude 
Cozad of Kobé, Japan, and Mrs. L. A. Newell, mother 
of Rey. H. B. Newell of Niigata, Japan, 

FITCH—WILKINSON—June 14, by Rev. D. E. Skinner, 

Rey. L. R. Fitch of Ocheyedan, Io., and Mrs. Luella E, 
Wilkinson of Milford, Io. 

THOMPSON —FRENCH—In Bangor, Me., Samuel 

Thompson and Mabel French of Bangor. My. Thomp- 
-son graduated from Bangor Seminary this year and 
will preach at West Newiield, Me. 


The Congregationalist 
Deaths. 


CALDWELL—In Winchester, June 20, Albert Henry 
Caldwell, aged 67 yrs., 8 dys. 

DIMON—In Whatcom, Wn., May 30, Rev. Jacob V. Di- 
mon, aged 52 yrs. He graduated from Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and preached at Homer, Ill., Wy- 
more, Neb., and was lately pastor at Whatcom, Wn. 

MARDEN—In New Boston, N. H., June 14, Phebe, 
ee of the late Samuel Marden, aged 90 yrs., 7 mos., 

ys. 

PARKHURST—In Charlestown, June 21, Austin N. 
Parkhurst, aged 69 yrs. 

RICE—In Hudson, N. Y., June 20, Abbie ©, Rice, daugh- 
ter of the late Deacon Edward Rice of Wayland, Mass. 
Hers was a life of thorough consecration and loyalty 
to the Master. 


MRS. WILLIAM SALTER. 


Mrs. Mary A., wife of Rev. William Salter, D.D., of 
Burlington, Lo., while driving, June 12, with her hus- 
band and friends, was instantly killed by a falling tiee. 
Dr. Salter was seriously injured at the same time, but 
hopes are entertained of his recovery. Mrs. Salter was 
the daughter of the late E. P. MacKintire of Charles- 
town, and was born Dee. 25, 1824. She was married in 
1846, and went with her husband to Burlington, Io., 
which has been their home ever since. She leaves 
three sons. 

The following extract is taken from the Burlington 
Hawk Hye of Sune 13: Second only to the void which 
would have been created in the church and community 


had her husband been called instead, is that following , 


the taking away of Mrs. Salter. Universally beloved 
both within the congregation and without and being a 
true helpmeet to Dr, Salter in all his pastoral relations 
to the people of this community, Mrs. Salter occupied 
a position in the affections of the people of Burlington 
few could have filled, and certainly none with more 
ability or with such grace and charitableness. She was 
an active, cheerful worker in the church and its related 
societies duriug the almost half century of her husband’s 
long ministry, and she failed not to do her whole duty 
as pastor’s wife both in the religious and social side of 
the church work. By nature intellectual she could not 
do otherwise than keep pace with her scholarly hus- 
band. ... Her richest legacy is the memory she leaves 
ot a faithful, loving wife, careful, affectionate mother 
and true woman.” 


MRS. E. D. MOORE. 


Died in Cambridge, Mass., on Friday, June 16, Harriet 
Josephine, widow of the late Rey. E. D. Moore, who 
was one of the first editors of the Congregationalist and 
who was closely associated with the abolition move- 
ment in ante bellum days. Mrs. Moore was the daugh- 
ter of Rey. Elisha Fiske, pastor of the Congregational 
church in Wrentham, Mass., for over fifty years. Of 
marked literary ability, she was the author of, several 
works, among them The Golden Legacy, Anna Clay- 
ton, Wild Nell, the White Mountain Girl, besides nu- 
merous magazine articles. In March, 1892, she was re- 
moved from active participation in life by a stroke of 
paralysis, from which, however, she had partially re- 
covered when the end came. Three sons survive her. 
mee was buried in the family burial groundin Wrentham, 

ass. 


DEACON SIDNEY UNDERWOOD 


Of Harwich, Mass., entered into rest June 10, 1893, on 
the eve of his eighty-ninth birtnday, beloved and 
mourned by oldand young. At the age of nineteen he 
publicly confessed Christ and through the long period 
of seventy years, sixty of which he most worthily filled 
the office of deacon, he has been a prominent figure in 
the community—a man of God, strong and courageous 
in conviction of duty, walking uprightly. Though ut- 
terly unable to hear asound during the last thirty years 
of his life, he yet was constant in his attendance upon 
the appointed services of the church, testifying by 
word and deed that he was “glad when they said, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord.’ The last two years 
were those of great physical suffering, but he bore the 
pain with Christian fortitude, trusting himself, even as 
a child, in the Saviour whom he loved and had so faith- 
fully served. J. 0. 8. 


MRS. ELLEN M. STEVENS. 


The many friends of Mrs. Stevens were made sad by 
the announcement of her death at the house of her 
daughter in Falmouth, Mass., on the evening of June 5, 
It brought to mind at once the bright and cheerful spirit 
which was always ministering to the happiness of those 
about her, which made her home so attractive and en- 
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deared her friends to her. Her children can truthfully : 
appropriate to her the words of that unique and sug- 
gestive inscription over a grave in the Laurel Hill Cem- 
etery in Philadelphia: 
Our Mother 
She Made Home Happy. 


Her pastors also remember the warm welcome and 
words of good cheer which she gave to them which 
made her house one of their parish homes. For many 
years she was an active worker in the Old South 
Church, Boston, of which she was a member at the 
time of her death. She had charge for some years of 
the primary department in the Sabbath school and is 
remembered for her skillful devices for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the children. 

The unexpected death of a loyal, noble son, nine 
years since, returning from China to make his home 
with her, brought a crushing weight upon her heart 
and, though bearing the burden submissively, she never 
ceased to feel its pressure. She went rapidly but con- 
sciously down to the last hour of life, relieved and made 
happy by the constant, loving ministries of her three 
daughters and sustained by the faith in her Saviour 
which early in life she had professed. It was fitting 
that the funeral services should be held in the Old 
South Chapel amid the scenes so familiar to her and so 
suggestive of her work. 


That lite work, stretching o’er long years, 
A varied web has been, : 

With silver strands by sorrow brought, 
And sunny gleams between. 


Her widowed life has happy been 
With brightness born of heaven; 

So pe and gold in drapery fold 
The sunset couch at even, 


Delightfully Cool and Refreshing 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
with ice-water and sugar. 


Willie Tillbrook 
Son of 


Mayor Tillbrook 


of McKeesport, Pa., had a Scrofula bunch under 
one ear which the physican lanced and then it 
became a running sore, and was followed by 
erysipelas. Mrs. Tillbrook gave him 


-ood’s Sarsaparilla 


the sore healed up, he became perfectly well 
and is now a lively, robust boy. Other parents 
whose children suffer from impure blood 
should profit by this example. : 


Hoop’s PILLS cure Habitual Constipation by 
restoring peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


Why Not This? 


Shake hands with comfort by owning this 
Sideboard. 
you to Society as a man who pays proper re- 
spect to her laws. 
Fashion will approve of you. 
will be a gainer by the transaction. 

At first sight this Sideboard is very much 
like any other. 
show that in its appointments it has a character 
singularly unique. 

An illustration of this is seen in the mount- 
ings, which are very remarkable, being from 
hard-wrought designs portraying baskets of 
fruit, garlands, etc., with a satyr plucking 
wild grapes. 

The proportions of this board are very effective for a moderate sized room. 


Comfort will immediately introduce 
Beauty will visit your abode; 


Altogether you 


But closer examination will 


It only 


projects from the wall about 22 inches, but is 54 feet in length. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The first of July always marks an extensive 
commercial liquidation, heavy disbursements 
of funds by corporations and is usually at- 
tended by more or less stringency in the 
money market. It is, therefore, doubly un- 
fortunate that the crisis in this world-wide 
panic has occurred just at this time. If the 
extra strain incident to July ist displace- 
ments can be endured without extraordinary 
disasters it may safely be concluded that a 

- period of recuperation has set in of at least 
temporary duration. 

In looking ahead to determine when a bet- 
ter state of affairs, financial and mercantile, 
may be expected, and in trying to catch the 
tide of improvement immediately after its 
turning, the complex nature of the causes of 
the present trouble is an obstacle which baf- 
fles most inquirers and forces them to give up 
in confusion. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to assign any one well-defined force or fact as 
the sole, or even the chief, cause of our trou- 
bles. Indeed, could the causes be satisfac- 
torily located the application of the remedy 
would be neither so- difficult nor delayed. 

In looking at the financial history of this 
country for a few years past the striking 
events appear to have been the silver legisla- 
tion, tariff legislation, decline in value of 
Western railroad securities and stocks, ex- 
tensive Western land loans, the restriction of 
European credits consequent upon the Bar- 
ings failure, the boom in stock exchange 
stocks of the so-called “ industrial’’ variety 
and the collapse of the Reading and Richmond 
terminal companies. In Europe during the 
same period: there have been the collapse in 
South American investments, followed by the 
failure of the Barings, very poor crops and 
bad business and lately the Australian failures. 

There have been other events of importance, 
as, for instance, the persistent growth in im- 
ports of merchandise into this country and 
the Panama collapse in France. Yet in the 
facts above enumerated will be found to lie 
the causes of present troubles. 

And in looking over this catalogue one will 
readily perceive the vast extent of interests 
affected, and it is no surprise that, with the 
whole world so concerned, the disease should 
be so stubborn. Ordinarily Europe has come 
to the aid of the United States in times of 
disaster, and sometimes help has been ex- 
tended the other way. 

It is hardly fair to ascribe all the present 
troubles to the silver bill, although that has 
unquestionably had more to do with prevent- 
ing a recovery in confidence than any other 
single factor. And it is safe to say that no 
new évent would do more, if as much, to start 
anew the life blood of commerce than a repeal 
of the present silver purchase act. The change 
in the attitude of India toward the coinage of 
silver adds to the dangers of continuing in 
our present policy and will undoubtedly has- 
ten a change on our part. The policy of buy- 
ing silver with notes which are in their turn 
to be paid in gold has gone far enough. It 
has estranged the confidence of money lend- 
ers and aggravated a hundred-fold the perils 
and actual hardships of the liquidations which 
seem to occur once in so often. 

But if one considers’ the enormous shrinkage 
. in values of such properties as the Atchison, 
C. B. & Q., Union Pacific, and many others, a 
Suggestion is to be found which will help to 
account for the troubles of today. The hun- 
dreds and hundreds of millions of dollars 
planted in those Western railroads have had 
a constantly lessening value for years. The 
consequent losses have been distributed over 
a long period but haye all had to be met and 
acknowledged in time. 

The Barings had been in the habit of ex- 
tending credits to merchants of this country 
to an enormous amount, probably at times to 
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well up toward seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars. When that great house tailed that busi- 
ness had to be liquidated, the credits were 
called in and nobody has since attempted to 
renew the business. Foreign balances have 
been settled in gold. 

With the commercial credit system of the 
world undermined by the Barings failure, with 
the vast mass of Western railroad securities 
ever Shrinking in value, with Europe distrust- 
ful of our long time notes or bonds because of 
the silver policy, there came the financial and 
mercantile reverses in Europe, alluded to 
above, which forced Europe to call home her 
funds.and investments in order to facilitate a 
local liquidation and also a universal liquida- 
tion which centered at London. Then came 
in the winter of 1892-93 the frightful collapse 
of the Reading Company, with its capital 
reaching into the hundreds of millions; the 
chronic bankruptcy of the Richmond terminal 
properties threatened disintegration of that 
system of 8,000 miles of railroad and steam- 
ship lines; the whisky and cordage bubbles 
were pricked and a general liquidation was 
started. The heavy spring exports of gold 
made the liquidation difficult and even em- 
barrassed the national Treasury to an extent 
that the credit of the Government was called 
in question. 

So by a chain of circumstances the country 
finds itself in a state of commercial panic— 
plenty of wealth, but no confidence to facili- 
tate the exchange of that wealth. The end is 
clear. We shall pay our debts and our ever 
accumulating property will soon far overbal- 
ance our debts. But how far away the turn 
may be cannot be told. 


Financial. 


Your Idle Money 


| should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send.our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


The Provident 
Wrist. Goren e. 


Please mention the Congregationavist. 


The Omaha and Lincoln Realty Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pons in Boston, income from improved property, mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln: 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,000 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 
terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, Sec., 

Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


Western Mortgages Collected. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


With a paid in capital of $650,000, and no obligations, 
solicits the collection of Mortgages and Bonds in the 
West, and the care, rental and sale of Real Estate. 

Write, or call at 


60 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charges Reasonable. 
by a lead- 


) O/ SGUARARTEED i. arcs: 


@ Company is offered at par. Suitable 
f : for large and small investments. 
Ee & Full information furnished by W. E. 
@Lown, Mills Building, New York, 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES ctv 223, 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


29 June 1893 


Financial. 


lowa Loan & Trust (0. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous. company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,0U0 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 
$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 


The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. ; 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 
Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


$2,000,000 
1,500,008 


Authorized Capital = =: 

Capital paid in 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 

Paid Dividends of.5%per annum for 43 years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phiet. 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE CoD, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Truro P, O., Mass. 


Special Personally Managed 


WORLD’S:::"FAIR*; EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston July 5th, in 


Pullman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 
ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, . . 

11 DAYS FROM BOSTON, $85.00. 
Via HMoosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS BY 


Cook's World’s Fair Trips 
$50. ann $75. 


Expenses Included. 
Round trip Tickets several routes to Chicago, 29.60. 
Also other Vacation Trips. Call or inquire 
Room 13, Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites. 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths . 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish.and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, F 


OT, DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. Ly 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


29 June 1898 


THE OUTLOOK AT DRURY. 


There are five educational institutions 
within the bounds of the Springfield (Mo.) As- 
sociation: the academies at Vinita, I. T., at 
Rogers, Ark., at Iberia and at Noble and Drury 
College at Springfield. These have all just 
completed a very successful academic year. 
The attendance has been in advance of that 
of preceding years. The value of the work 
done by these academies is incalculable. They 
are at once more modest and more thorough 
than institutions to ‘‘the manner born.” At 
Vinita, for instance, there is a full-fledged col- 
lege, which confers its first degree of A. B. 
this year upon a student whose scholarly at- 

‘tainments are a year short of the require- 
ments of our Worcester Academy, which only 
pretends to fit for the freshman class of re- 
spectable colleges. That instance is typical 
and reveals at once the duty and the possibili- 
ties of Congregationalism in all the South- 
west. It also reveals the fact that while sorely 
needed we are not particularly wanted in all 
this region. In an important sense we are to 
create ademand as well as to provide a supply. 

But the beacon light, educationally, of all 
this region is Drury College, whose nineteenth 
anniversary exercises occurred June 10-15. 
The year has been a testing one, and most 
nobly it has stood the test. The death of 
President Ingalls less than a year ago and that 
of one of the most popular of the professors a 
few weeks earlier, the removal of Professor 
Chapin to Beloit,.the absence of Prof. A. P. 
Hall in Germany and the loss by marriage of 
one of the most experienced of the lady teach- 
ers necessitated the reconstruction of nearly a 
half of the teaching force. Under these cir- 
cumstances the fact that the attendance this 
year has reached the highest mark in the his- 
tory. of the college, that the college year was 
not marred by any upheavals among the stu- 
dents and that the recent Commencement, in 
any of its features, was not a whit behind any 
of its predecessors reflects great credit upon 
Acting-President Adams and his coadjutors. 

The baccalaureate sermon, delivered Sunday 
evening, June 11, by Rev. J. Henry George, 
Ph.D., D.D., of the First Church, St. Louis, 
was a fine specimen of fervent, thoughtful, 


- convincing pulpit oratory, and was thoroughly 


enjoyed by the large audience which com- 
pletely filled the auditorium of Stone Chapel. 
The address before the literary societies, by 
Rev. J. P. Coyle of North Adams, Mass., was 
on the Relation of Schools and Colleges to the 
Questions of the Day. On Monday evening a 
class of twenty-four young men and women 
graduated from the preparatory department. 
The majority will enter the freshman class. 
But Thursday was the “great day of the 
feast,’ when eight young men and one young 
lady graduated from the college department, 
and three young ladies from .the Conservatory 
of Music. 

The trustees, in addition to ordinary busi- 
ness, hadi two important matters to consider. 
The first was with reference to meeting Dr. 
Pearsons’s offer of $25,000 on condition that 
$75,000 more beraised. This was distributed as 
follows: St. Louis, $35,000; Kansas City, $10,- 
000; Springfield, $30,000. The second matter 
was the election of apresident. The committee 
came to the meeting unprepared to make a 
nomination. Many had thought of Rev. Dr. 

. George of St. Louis, but had not dreamed of 
his availability. Dr. George, preaching in the 
First Church Sunday morning and in Stone 
Chapel at night, so captured the students and 
the friends of the college that the feeling be- 
came irrepressible, ‘‘ Dr. George is the man to 

fill President Ingalls’s place.” The trustees 
caught the contagion and elected Dr. George 
with great unanimity, and the news made the 
whole city joyful. -Itis not yet known whether 
he will accept, but it is most earnestly hoped 
that he will. He seems to combine every 
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necessary qualification for the important place. 
His acceptance would give at once a tremen- 
dous impetus to the work of the college. 
Probably the greatest difficulty in the way 
of his acceptance will be his church, where he 
is doing a magnificent work and whose loy- 
alty to him knows no bounds, It will be im- 
possible for them to give him up without the 
exercise of a self-sacrifice as beautiful as it is 
rare. But those who know the church are not 
without hope that it will measure up to this 
high ideal. E. C. H. 


GRADUATION MEMENTOS.—Among the mementos 
given to teachers and mates at school and college 
graduations Parian statuary in the form of busts 
and statuettes of poets, musical composers and 
mythical subjects have become a popular feature 
in gift giving. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have 
just lahded their usual June importation.—Boston 
Journal, June 22. 


NOTE THESE MEASUREMENTS.—Twenty-two inches 
out from the wall and five and a half feet in length. 
This is quite an unusual size for a sideboard, and 
scores of our readers will be interested to turn to 
the advertisement of Paine’s Furniture Company, 
which appears in another column, and read the 
description of the sideboard which has these attrac- 
tive proportions. For a small room there is a de 
cided advantage in such a piece. 


is a wonder of effectivene 


kind. Sold everywhere. 


St. Louis, 


Gold Dust t Washing Powder 


modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less end goes much farther than any other 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


New York, Rotladetp hie: 
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Personal 


wee 


Attractiveness 


And the beauty of a 
face are greatly en- 
hanced by a set of pearly 
white teeth. 

Meade & Baker’s 


Carbolic Mouth Wash 


for preserving the deli- 
cate pearl-like enamel of 
the teeth, and keeping 
the gums in a sound, 
healthy condition, has 
no equal. 


A sample bottle and 
treatise on the care of. 
the teeth will be mailed 
free on application to 
MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3203 Main St., 
Richmond, Va 


to the enemy—Dirt. 


Give the quarter to 


your grocer for a 


Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder, 


and see the dirt fly. 


ss and economy which no 


Boston, Montreal. 


good solid flesh. 


For sale by druggists. 


# sterilized milk to any other artificial food are that I 


Let me emphasize this, as babies fed on condensed milk for example gain, but are 
white and flabby, and have not any stamina ‘when taken ill. 


Arnold Steam Sterilizer. 


Tt is simple and inexpensive; anyone can use it. 
We will send you our Nursery Hand- 


Miss Ciara A, PENNISTON, Graduate of Mack 
Training School, St. Catherines, Ont., who has had the 
good fortune to nurse under some of the most eminent 
and painstaking physicians in New York City,writes : 

“‘T believe the sterilization of milk the greatest ad- 
vance of the age.. Babies are fortunate who are born 
since its introduction. My reasons for preferring 


have never yet seen a baby who did not thrive on.it, 
and gain from eight to fourteen ounces a week of 


I prefer, to any other, the 


LMOT CASTLE & Co., 


Kw 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


aper. 


Book for Mothers free, if you mention this p; 


An. odorless, colorless liquid. 
Cheap, reliable and powerful. 
Especially prepared to meet the 
daily sanitary needs of the care- 
ful housekeeper. Endorsed by 
23,000 Physicians. Soldin quart 
bottles, by druggists everywhere. 
Prepared only by 


( 
HENRY B. PLATT, New York: 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 


blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 

and beautifying soap in the 

{ world, as well as purest and 

{ sweetest of toilet and nursery 

soaps. The only medicated 

Teilet soap, and the only pre- 

ventive and cure of facial and 

‘baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 

flammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 

minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 

greater than the combined sales of all other skin 

and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
PorteER DrRu@ AND CHEM. CoRpP., Boston. 

&ay ‘‘ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


{cy HOW MY BACK ACHES! 


Di Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
Al 


ness, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 
\ 


and Pains r- lieved jn one minute by 
the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 


RISA 


See 


¢ 
We 


the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 


U,\\\\) 
So tnitl 
= >] li 
4 
’ Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 
WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 

Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 
health and hence mpplios to nearly all possible conditions 

aT 


‘ K) 
of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
Both Acute and Chronic. 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
of disease. ILL CURE YOU. 


XOMGIE 
ASAS © 
(( aC ti) i) g 
ini 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 
the very 
The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
i) 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
a ee harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rey. L. A, BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘cessful work. 
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BELOIT COLLEGE. 


The largest class in the history of Beloit 
College graduated June 21, twenty-two men 
receiving diplomas. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon, by President Eaton, was on.The Power 
of an Endless Life. The exercises of the week 
included the address before the Christian As- 
sociation by Rev. John H. Edwards of New 
York, the address before the Archean Union 
on Culture and Life, by Dr. J. T. Duryea of 
Omaha, Neb., and a memorial service in mem- 
ory of Dr. A, L. Chapin, first president of the 
college, who held that office nearly forty years 
and was absent this year for the first time 
from the Commencement exercises. An in- 
teresting feature of the Class Day program 
was an address to the college janitor, to which 
he responded appropriately. He has now 
completed nearly thirty years of faithful sery- 
ice and is much beloved by the students. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has done so much 
for the college, was present at the graduating 
exercises Wednesday and the class of) ’93 in- 
vited him to become an honorary member. It 
was when they entered college that he gave 
the first $100,000 which roused the college to 
new activities and new possibilities and each 
succeeding year has seen some new step in 
the progress of his benefactions. President 
Eaton, in speaking of this, said that if such a 
degree existed the most appropriate to give 
Dr, Pearsons with the class would be not A.B. 
but C. B., ‘ College Builder,” a title the mean- 
ing of which would be felt throughout the In- 
terior. 

The year has been one of progress and suc- 
The superior advantages af- 
forded by the new Pearsons Hall of Science 


‘hawe been thrown open to the students, the 


art.department has been created and endowed 
and Art Hall fitted up and supplied with 
many valuable works of art. <A gift of $25,000 
from Mrs. Susan Warner of Boston to com- 
plete the endowment of the chair of mental 
and moral philosophy was announced, making 
a total of over $70,000 received in gifts during 


the year. hen G. PB. Bs 
A MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT FISK 
UNIVERSITY. 


Every Congregationalist should take pride 
in the splendid university which crowns the 
hights to the west of the beautiful city of 
Nashville, Tenn. It is the pride of the city 
and stands for the education and moral up- 
lifting of the colored race., It has just closed 
its twenty-sixth academic year with the names 
of 533 .students, drawn from twenty-three 
States, upon its rolls. Its teaching force num- 
bers more than thirty. 

Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, for whom the institu- 
tion was named and who from the first was 
identified with it, using his eloyuence in its 
behalf on both sides of the ocean, left in his 
will a bequest of $25,000. This money, accord- 
ing to the wishes of Mrs. Fisk and her family, 
has been used to erect a beautiful memorial 
chapel constructed of stone and hard wood. 
It will seat nearly 1,500 people and is one of 
the finest audience-rooms in the whole South. 
It was dedicated June 11, Mrs. Fisk and her 
daughter being present. 

Dr. Strieby well said in his dedicatory ad- 
dress that ‘‘ the ground on which this chapel 
stands is suggestive. It was once a field cul- 
tivated by slaves. It was next occupied asa 
fort during the war and is now the site of a 
school for the education of the children: of 
those slaves. The field and the college, with 
the fort between, tell the story—the slave, the 
war, the educated free man.”’ 


CRYING BABIES.—Some people do not love thém. 
They should use the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, a perfect infant food. A million 
American babies have been raised to man and 
womanhood on the Eagle brand. Grocers and drug- 
gists. 


29 gmne 1006 
Tried & True 


well be said 
of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


In all your outings— 
to the World’s Fair— 
Seaside — Mountains — 
everywhere, take 


Beecham's 


oO 


© 
oe (Tasteless) Pj ] Is 
Q Illness frequently results 
im) from changes of food, water, 
remedy is Beecham’s Pills. 
BOOOO0C00O = 
6 
Anti-Mus Keto 
MOSQUITOS, 
ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
: REFRESHING PERFUME. 
Prepared only by L 
Robert Low’s Son Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 
The Original Davidson Syringe. 
ay We cannot afford to 
Very serious results 
often occur from the use 
impure material mixed 
with the rubber or fit- 


im) Bort with you @ 
climate, habits, etc., and the 
R WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE, L 
Flies and all other Insects, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Stands at the Head. 
cheapen its excellence. 
of cheap goods, through 
tings: aid you cannot afford those results. 


The Genuine Davidson is always marked: 
Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER €0., Boston, Mass. 
T AGENTS $52 to $l0053- 


Ladies or Gents. Bestseller known. Need. 
i ed atevery house. place of business or farm 
SAT, 


the yearround. *Home” Electric Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
estpoweron earth. Connected instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, faus, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
7 life-time. No experience needed. To 
= show in operation means a sale. Guar 
anteed, Profits immense. Circulars free, 
W.P. HARRISON & CO., X-7, Columbus, 0, 


) TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for: 
\ J usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED, 
URTIS 0. 


Sond this adv. to A, 0 Co.., 
RRA cow esT QUINCY S7., CHICAGO, ILL. A 


ci 
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COMMENCEMENT AT WILLIAMS. 


Nature is always robed in her most beauti- 
ful garb when the alumni of this institution 
among the Berkshire hills gather for their 
yearly reunion. Thecoming centennial of the 
college in October somewhat lessened the at- 
tendance this Commencement, for that is to be 
a grand occasion and many of the alumni are 
waiting until that time to make their visit 
and hold their class reunions, 

_The past year has seen several radical 
changes, radical for so conservative an insti- 
tution as Williams has always been held to 
be. First in importance is the abolishing of 
Greek as a required study for admission to the 
college and allowing in its stead two years’ 
study of a modern language. Second, the 
adoption of important changes in the under- 
graduate curriculum whereby a course of 
study is offered, leading to the degree A. B., 
which does not embrace Greek asa réatired 
study. As the older men on the faculty ac- 
cept calls from other institutions or retire 
from active teaching, it is noticeable. that 
young men are chosen to fill the places thus 
left vacant. At Williams the comparatively 
young men must now outnumber the older in- 
structors. The year at Williams has seen a 
great and universal awakening of college 
spirit-inspired doubtless by the approaching 
centennial and far-reaching in its good effects. 

The regular Commencement program was 
carried out, the class of ’93 acquitting itself in 
a manner befitting the centennial class. The 
prize speaking contests, the baccalaureate ser- 
mon by President Carter, the Mission Park 
prayer meeting, the Y. M. C. A. address in the 
evening by Dr, A. F. Schaufiler of New York 
and the round of social and athletic events 


were the features of a busy week. C. L..H. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
~ OOLLEGE. 


Many boys and young men of Massachusetts 
are hungering for just the kind of education 
which the Commonwealth provides for them 
who do not know that it is witbin their reach. 
Amherst is a typical New England town. It 


has the advantages of inherited culture from |- 


generations of college life. It has a queenly 
position among the hills, which frame fair 
landscapes, beautiful valleys and pretty vil- 
lages. The Agricultural College occupies one 
of the finest positions for beauty of natural 
scenery in‘the town. The Connecticut Valley 
stretcning away for many miles below it, with 
Mounts Tom and Holyoke beyond, form but a 
part of the panorama of ever-changing beauty 
which it is an education to gaze upon. With 
fine buildings, fields under splendid culture, 
spreading lawns and fountains, two excellent 
libraries at command, two experiment sta- 
tions, a fine house for plant culture and a 
corps of competent instructors, a more attract- 
ive place for students could hardly be de- 
sired. 

All this the State offers to its residents of 
suitable qualifications without charge for tui- 
tion, while board and room can be had at very 
low rates and opportunities are given to earn 
money so that an energetic young man can al- 

- most or quite support himself during his col- 
lege course. 
‘Beginning with the coming yeat a two years’ 
course of study is provided, which any one 
“may enter who is fitted for an ordinary high 
school. The four years’ course, for which 
higher entrance qualifications are required, 
entitles the graduate to the degree of B.S., 
“and he may also receive the same degree from 
Boston University on payment of a small fee. 
Two years of postgraduate study earn the 
_ degree of M. S. Many country farmers of 
_ small means could, without much expense, 

give: their sons the short course of two years 
; at the college. Many other young men, who 


do not feel able, from want of means, to study 
at other colleges, or whose tastes incline them 
toward scientific rather than classical studies, 
might find here congenial surroundings and a 
good, practical education. Graduates of the 
college are in demand as instructors and al- 
ready inany are so engaged in the forty-four 
agricultural colleges of the country, or are 
employed in various ways by the federal or 
State governments. The institution is open 
to women, also, and many of them, in addition 
to the more genengll ‘studies, would find much 
of practical interest and value in experiments 
of plant and fruit and flower culture. 

The institution receives about $30,000 per 
year from tbe United States Government for 
equipment and instruction, in addition to the 
income from the State. s enrollment of stu- 
dents the present year has been 191. Twenty- 
one young men graduated last week. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached in the 
college chapel Sunday June 18, by Rev. C.S. 
Walker, Ph. D., who, in addition to his labors 
as the college pastor, olds the chair of mental 
science and political economy. A. E. D. 
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Sterling Silver 


Inlaid 


A piece 
of silver is 
INLAID > 
into the back ,of 
the bowland handle * 
@ and then plated entire. © 
Ask your jeweler for them, 

Made only by > 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


without a conscience is hardly 
worse off than without a watch.— 
No excuse for lacking either. 

A handsome 14-karat gold, filled, 
or coin-silver watch; jeweled 
movement ; a perfect time- keeper ; 
stem-set. and stem-winding (in 
about five seconds); may be bought 
for ten dollars—even less. It is far 
superior to any Swiss watch at the 
price :—The new, perfected, quick= 
winding “Waterbury. 


Your iewater sells it in a great 
variety of designs: ladies’ 
hunting-case, dainty chate- 
laine with decorated dial, bus- 
iness-man’s watch, and boy’s 
watch. $4 to Srs. 43 


Nor in any occupation in- 
®S cidental to a woman’s 
WN, Life, from childhood 


bii\ there is nothing so 
|, healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS'GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. pape 


PE Leading 

Worn by over a million Retailers, 
mothers, eres and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 

hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—!ong, 

short or medium, 4 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. “4; 


LALO, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS. sf ae 


1035. 
HE Natural food of leath- 


er is Vacuum ~Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Columbia 
Bicycles. 


It may be maintained that there 
would be 


Five=Sixths 
Less Iliness 


in the community if Bicycles 
were more generally used, 


Keep outin the openair, but do 
not over-exert yourself in"ex 
ercising. Use.a Bicycle be- 


|| 45°  Mechanicians 


estimate that it requires 


| é % 

| Five=Sixths 

‘|| less force for a person to 
propel himself on a Bicy= 
cle one mile than would 
be needed to walk the 
same distance. 

Columbia catalogue free at our 

offices and at ouragencies; by 

mail for two two-cent stamps. 


Pope 
Mee. 
Co. 


Boston. 
Chicago. 
New York. 
Hartford. 


CAN YOU SELL BICYCLES? 


Remington . 
Bicycles 


are 


Up to Date. 


Six patterns. Weights, 20 to 44 pounds, 
Prices $100 to $145. Responsible 
agents wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


L P Fisher Jongg / 7 
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builders use only the best materials—lumper, 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 

e es the construction of a building; they employ 

only the best workmen and pay the best 

wages; they get better prices for their work than their less careful competi- 


tors, and always get the best’contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 
of the following standard brands: 


«* ANCHOR g™(Cincinnati) ‘“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
“ ARMSPRONG & Me ELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Fittsburgh) 
“ATLANTIC” (New York) ““LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
““BEYMER-B. UMAN” ( ittsburgh) ‘“MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 
** BRADLE New Yor ‘‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) ‘ 
S/ibsolutely ‘‘ BROOKLYN " (New Yor ‘‘SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis) ‘‘ SHIPMAN” (Chicego) _ f 
Pure ‘* CORNELL” (Buffalo) ‘SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
: “* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ‘ULSTER ” (New York) 
A cream of tartar baking powder. i PouStaa a Pere a “© UNION” (New York) 
‘ p : Ne : 
ighest of all in leavening strength. Bahan f Sate, 
oi test United States G. we ent pus For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
PC cae ee ssi ibaa tag - Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
Leport. twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 
y i Th brands of Strictl ire White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 
Roy al Baking Powder Co., for Bele, by eke mos E dealers in paints everywhere. ae is 
106 Wall St., N. Y. If you are going 4 , it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


any a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


ON THE 1 Broadway, New York, 


you ean 
f\ i rz ‘e Change the Type, | : 
filth), Change the Ribbon, | 


Change the Paper, 


pee RANGES 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TRUST. 


The Hammond Typewriter Compan . 
ni supple ST., BOSTON. I '; AN D f 


ae VACATION HEATERS 


EXCURSIONS. 
Lig enw aeane FpEAcoat enti: FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


THE WORLD’S 


Golumblan Expos! in| years from now 


tion that may save 


we hope to be manufacturing heating apparatus (have been 
at it fifty years already). If our goods were not right this 

~would not be possible. Our customers say they are right. 
If you try them you will say so too. 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our Cat- 
alogue free. Better send for it, indicating manner of heating desired. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Mr, Oscar G@. Barron, Manager), at which our 
panies sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the 

est class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the Lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. keri halle are landed at a special station 
only a single block distant and an entrance to the Ex- 
position grounds is directly opposite the hote), while 
others are near at hand. All water used for drink- 
ing and cooking purposes is distilled and ab- 
Af eal ts and the purest Wisconsin ice is 195 and 197 Lake St 207, 209, and 211 Water St. 

upplied. ‘ 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of a a CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace’ slee ing ears with : ri 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. - 

While many parties for the coming months were long 


Since filled, the following dates are still open to the | a he oe ee ee ee ee De ee ee De we SY SOVVOVVOSep 
public, an early’ registration, however, being in all 
cases advisable; : e 
oat Famous Oil Range 
July 5, 6,8, 11, 12*, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 25. 26*, 27 and 29. 3 we 
i August 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 11*, 12, 15, 16, 17, 19, 23. 25, 26 ¢ 
nd 29, ~ ys 4 
ea x ; ; ; SA ae Does all the Cookking and Laumdry work of an ordi- 
rth eka Pn A oaee Sis Oyo tmeeie sqjouny = meus | nary family. Is as large, aKa will last as iene asa Coal Range, 
Oitoruas Twirn, Hoes oalvicce Sie and, during that time, will save enough in expense of fuel to 
ra Pst ¥ yin xcurs‘ons to the 2 ; i is a i i 
most famous Rocky Mountain resorts, July Ii, Angers, pay for itself twice over, The following is a specimen testimo-__ 
28, September 11, and Oetober 9. nial which was sent us unsolicited: 
zaummer Alaska Trips: Two 56-day excursions, PHILADELPHIA, June 19, 1893. 
ily 8 and 22, Smith & Anthony Co., Boston, Mass. LN @ 


GENTLEMEN:—I have often wanted to write you expressing the high 
opinion I bave of your Famous Oil Hanae which I purchased last year. It is 
the only oil stove I have ever used (and I have tried a great many) that has 
given me thorough satisfaction and tuat is not constautly getting out of 
working order. During the warm weather I do my cooking and experi- 
mental work on.the ‘‘ Famous,’ and the results haye always been satisfac- ~ 
- tory. Yours very truly, MRS. M. WISTER, ‘My 
0 Editor of Domestic Department “Parlor & Kitchen.’ 


Can be shipped safely to any part of the country. Write for special circulars and prices. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., é 


Park: Two 39 day excursions, July 10 and August 7. 

Yellowstone National Park: A 27-day tour, 
August 30. 

, ¥ellowstone National Park and California: 
Tour of 72 days, August 30. 

Each of the above parties will have a week at the 
World’s Fair, 

Ten Summer and Autumn Tours to Eastern 
Resorts in July, August and September. 


(&F~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


a 


Manufacturers of the Famous Oil Range, 48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


; 
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Colorado and the Yellowstone National é 
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